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PREFACE. 


Tbs  numerout  advantages  of  Biography  have  been  too  often  stated  to  need  re- 
capitulation now;  but  some  of  its  attributes,  less  obvious  than  others,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  point  out  As  a  companion  to  History, — in  bringing  to  light  those  minute 
points,  which  are  all  but  imperceptible  in  her  broad  and  generalizing  page,— every  one 
will  acknowledge  the  utility  of  Biography;  but  it  is  in  the  development  of  personal 
character  that  its  strength  and  capabilities  will  particularly  be  found  to  consist. 
History,  it  is  true,  deals  with  man  in  his  relation  to  man,  but  more  in  a  political  than  a 
moral  view ;  the  fitness  of  things  (to  use  a  philosophical  expression  in  a  literal  sense)  is 
rather  the  object  of  her  analysis  than  ihe fitness  of  persons^  and  thus  a  false  standard  of 
character  is  not  only  created,  but, — ^in  the  case  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen  especially,  — 
much  is  overlooked  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  man.  This  deficiency  can- 
not be  better  supplied  than  by  the  respective  memoirs  of  contemporaries,  in  connexion 
with  whom,  the  conduct  of  many  individuals  filling  a  prominent  place  in  History 
will  often  appear  in  a  light,  which  not  only  History  herself,  but  even  their  own 
proper  Biographies  must  involuntarily  fail  to  afibrd.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
account  of  Crabbe,  the  reader  will  find  a  trait  of  noble-minded  generosity  on  the 
part  of  Burke,  that  would  never,  probably,  have  been  known  had  not  the  particulars 
of  the  poet's  life  been  made  public ;' and  Iniius^trable^i^c^t^nces  of  a  similar  nature  will 
occur  to  the  reader,  who  may  \^\  paJti^f  enough  to' follow  the  Editor  through  the 
pages  of  this  volume.  :  \  \  \  \  \  \  >  :     - : 

A  novel  feature  in  a  Work  lik&th^'|pj«toit  }fit^  Introduction  of  living  characters, 
and  the  incorporation  of  Scriptural^  Classical  and  Mythological  personages;  but  the 
merit  of  such  an  arrangement,  if  there  be  any,  is  wholly  due  to  the  Proprietors,  the 
Editor  having  been  only  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  their  plan.  In  general,  he  has 
found  some  difficulty  in  giving  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  living  individuals,  and 
where  he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  collecting  facts,  he  has  naturally  been  fettered  in 
his  remarks :  but  something  more  than  a  mere  dictionary  sketch  has  been  attempted 
imder  die  heads  of  Angof^l^e,  Albufera,  Attwood,  Angereau,  Ackerman,  Augustus, 
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Burdett,  Brougham^  Bourrienne,  Blomfield,  Blucher,  Barrow,  Braham,  Baniiister, 
Bartley,  Barthelemi,  Bone,  Chantrey,  Cochrane,  Cobbett,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  &c.  fitc. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  death  of  parties  has  occurred,'^  after  their*  memoirs  have 
appeared,  subsequent  letters  will  be-  taken  advantage  of  to  give  more  complete  accounts. 
For  example,in  the  letter  T,  a  full  account  will  be  given  of  Lord  Tenterden,  who  will  be 
found  barely  more  than  named  under  his  family  name  of  Abbott,  and  under  the 
article  "  Spencer"  will  appear  a  memoir  of  Lord  Althorp.  Omissions  and  deficiencies 
not  admitting  this  mode  of  remedy  will  be  supplied  and  rectified  in  an  Appendix. 

With  respect  to  such  memoirs  as  the  public  have  become  acquainted  with  through 
previous  Biographical  works,  the  Editor  can  of  course  boast  little  originality  of  matter. 
Much  of  this,  however,  has  been  newly  modelled,  so  as  to]  suit  the  condensed,  yet 
comprehensive  plan  of  the  Work ;  whilst  such  additions  have  been  made  to  each 
memoir  as  have  become  necessary  through  the  recent  discoveries  of  critics  and 
collators.  The  sentiments  and  reflections*  of  his  authorities,  and  in  particular  those 
of  Dr.  Aikin,  the  Editor  has  for  the  most  part  followed ;  but  he  hajf  occasionally  ven- 
tured to  ofier  his  own  estimate  of  oharacter^  though  ihe  supply  of  nearly  fifty  common- 
sized  octavo  pages  per  week  from  one  hand,  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  will  necessarily 
have  abridged  the  exercise  of  oiiginai  oriticksmand  reflection.  In  reference,  however, 
to  those  individuals  whose  characters  are  yet  nnstamped  by  the  fiat  of  posterity,  the 
Editor  has,  in  general,  taken  his  own  views ;  and  among  other  articles  or  which  he  is 
amenable,  both  in  sentiment  and  in  composition,  are  those  on  Byron,  Adam  Clarke, 
Crabbe  the  poet,  &c.  &c. ;  the  hcU  of  which  are  derived  f^om  the  respective  lives  re- 
cently published  of  those  eminent  men.  -  Among  the  memoirs  which  have  been  entirely 
rewritten,  or  nearly  so,  are  those  of  <  Abemethy  the  Presbyterian  divine,  John  Adams 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Samuel  Adams,  Jeremy  Bentham,  Bolivar,  Burger 
the  German  poet,  Blake  the  artist.  Charier  Bntler,  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bougainville,  Canning,  Canova,  Queen  CaroHne,  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
Cavendish  the  philosopher,  the  travellers  Clarke  and  JClapperton,  John  Philpot 
Cnrran,  and  the  illustrious  Cuvier.  Of  these,  particularly  the  last  mentioned,  very 
aiiiple  accounts  have  been  given;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Alfieri,  Fisher  Ames, 
AVi  Pacha,  Abemethy  the  phyripian^^Marie  Antoinette,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  &c.  &c. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •*     •  ••  /    •  *  -  • 

-  :     V .'    •;:•; 

The  epithet  "Universal,"  in^tbe  pi:P8?^t  ^uWication,  is  equally  justified  by  its 
comprehensive  and  numerical  quajitfes^kto^^rable  memoirs  being  introduced  in  it 
which  have  never  hitherto  foF|n%^:pKrt.€f.apjrl5ngli8h  Biographical  work.  These 
consist  chiefly  of  petty  sovereigns'  itLd  *4U7Ppe8,^  cWvalric  or  despotic  nobles,  mission- 
aries, troubadours,  saints,  enthusiasts ; — ^in  short,  all  those  extraordinary  characters, 
which,  half  real,  half  traditionary,  form  so  fertile  a'source  of  poetry  and  romance.  The 
reader  will  find  an  illustration  of  these  remarks  by  referring  to  the  articles  of 
Achraet  Pacha,  Achmet  Gieddick,  Alacoque,  Anckarstroem,  Hugh  Bassi,  Cenci,  &c« 

The  works  which  have  been  chiefly  consulted  for  mato'ials,  are  those  of  Aikin, 
»  Lemprierc;,  Chalmers,  Gorton,  and  Sir  Bichard  Phillips,  the  last  edidon  of  the  Ency* 
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d0|NBd3A  Brittannica,  BrjBii's  Dictionary  of  Engravers,  Allan  Cunningham's  lives 
of  tke  Peters,  the  Biographie  Univ'erselley  Biographic  des  Contemporains,  American 
Encyclopaedia,  vad  the  Georgian  sera,  particularly  the  two  last,  which  contain  a  vast 
fund  of  information  relative  both  to  the  living  and  dead,  not  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere. 

The  reader  should  perhaps  be  informed  that  he  will  not  find  every  subject 
under  a  separate  head ;  individuals  of  the  same  name  and  family,  being  for  the  most 
part  incorporated  under  the  same  head ;  but  small  capitals  will  at  once  distinguish  the 
memoir  sought  for,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  Bernouilli,  Bemstorf,  &cc.  &c. 

In  conclusion,  the  object  of  the  Editor  has  been  to  render  this  Work  not  only 
one  of  standard  reference,  but  of  instruction  and  entertainment ;  and  he  flatters  himself 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  combination  -of  fact  and  anecdote,  which  no  other 
aimilar  publication  can  boast,  and  which  when  complete,  will  contain  matter  sufficient 
to  occupy  a  space  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  octavo  pages.  Errors  will  probably 
occur  in  the  course  of  a  Work  so  extensive,  and  so  rapid  in  its  appearance ;  but  it  is 
trusted  they  will  mostly  be  found  to  be  typographical,  or  such  as  are  at  once  too  ob- 
vious to  mislead,  and  too  insignificant  to  need  formal  correction.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
supposed  from  the  termination  of  the  present  volume  with  the  letter  C,  that  the  Work 
will  exceed  the  extent  proposed ;  but  any  one,  acquainted  with  Biographical  works, 
will  know  that  the  first  three  letters  of  the  Alphabet  are  nearly  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  whole,  and  consequentiy  that  the  two  succeeding  volumes  will  not,  probably, 
occupy  a  greater  bulk  than  the  present.  /   -^ 
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AA  (^ETEB  Van  dfk),  &  distinguiahed  lawyer, 
V»rn  at  Loarain  in  1559,  and  who  became  president 
of  the  council  at  Luxembourg  in  1574.  He  died  in 
Ae  same  year,  leaving  behind  him  a  work,  en- 
titled, *'  Commentarium  de  privilegiis  creditonun; 
Produron  sive  Enchiridion  judiciarum." 

AA  (p£TEK  Van  der),  a  bookseller  of  Leyden, 
and  a  laborious  publisher  and  compiler  of  Toyages, 
travels,  and  geographical  collections,  in  the  Dutch 
nd  F^nch  languages.  Among  these  is  the  *'  Ga- 
lerie  du  Monde,"  an  immense  collection  of  maps 
tad  plates  in  66  toIs.  folio.  He  also  conlinued 
Gnenos'  «  Thesaurus  AntiquiUtum  Italis,"  and 
<wried  on  an  extensile  business  from  1612  until 
Us  death  in  1730. 

AA(CHttr»TiAN  Charles  Henry  Vah  der),  a 
Lttthenn  minister,  bom  atZwoUe  in  1718,  and  who 
preached  with  groat  soccess  for  51  years  at  Haer- 
feoi.  His  fevourite  motto,  "  God  is  love,"  was 
tke  eoBstant  rule  of  his  pastoral  conduct.  He  had 
the  chief  hand  in  establishing  the  Haerlem  society 
•f  tciences,  and  died  there  iu  1795. 

AAGARD  (Christian),  a  Danish  potft,  bom 
«t  Wibonrg  in  1616,  was  professor  of  poetry  at 
Son,  and  ulerwards  lecturer  in  theology  at  Ripen 
in  Jutland.  He  died  in  1664,  leavmg  several 
pMBs,  which  are  inserted  in  a  Danish  collection 
by  Frederick  Rostgaard,  of  Leyden. 

AAGARD  (Nicholas),  brother  of  the  above, 
^  was  professor  and  librarian  in  the  university  at 
Sera  in  Denmark.  He  died  in  1657,  leaving  be- 
hind hxm  several  philosophical  and  critical  works 
Written  in  Latin,  one  of  which  was  a  *'  Vindica- 
tioB  of  the  stvle  of  the  New  Testament." 
_^AGESEN  (SufcND.)  in  Latin  SuenoAgonii,  a 
Danish  historian,  much  esteemed  for  his  antiquity 
todaccoiacy,  who  flourished  about  1186.  He  was 
•ecreuiy  lo  Archbishop  Absalon,  under  whose  aus* 
wees  he  compiled — 1 .  a  history  of  Denmark,  under 
the  title  of  ««  Compendiosa  historia  regum  Danie, 
•  SkioHo  ad  Canutum  VI  j*'  2,  "  Historia  legum 
««frensiwn  Regis  Canuti  Magni  j "  both  which 
wefts  have  been  often  reprinted. 

AALAM,  an  astrologer  of  the  ninth  century,  at 
Ae  eoort  of  Adado  Daula. 

AAL8T  (Everard),  a  Dotch  painter,  bom  at 
Delft  i^o«.  He  was  celebrated  for  hie  Ulent  in 
pamting  shields  and  military  aocoutrementa,  dead 
Wrds,  and  other  inanimate  subiects.  He  died  in 
1658,  leaving  a  few  paintings  behind  him,  which 
•re  now  highly  valued. 

AALST  (William),  nephew,  and  rival  of  the 
weve  in  tiie  pictorial  art.  He  was  patronised  by 
^gnnd  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  died  in  Hollaad  in 
1679.    His  tnit  and  flower  pieces  were  moat  ad- 


AARE  (Dire  Vaw  der),  bom  in  £he  thirteenth 
••ntory,  became  bishop  of  Utrecht ;  and  beitsg  of 
«  v^itiooB  cfatmcter,  made  war  against  ^Villiam 
Count  of  Holland,  whom  he  impriBODed,  tnd  cap- 


tured many  places  in  the  dominions  of  that  prince* 
He  was  joined  in  his  enterprise  by  Count  de  Loob, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Count  of  Holland,  but  both 
were  eventually  obliged  to  sue  lor  peace.  Aare 
died  at  Dewenter  in  1^12,  and  WM  boriMl  in  th« 
cathedral  of  UUeoht. 

AARON,  in  Scripture  history  the  aoa  of  Aiannt' 
and  Jochebed,  and  the  grandson  of  Levi ;  was  bem 
A.M.  2430,  before  the  Christian  en  1574b    He  was 
three  years  older  than  his  brother  Momb^  ai4  ap- 
pointed to  aid  him  under  the  chanotergf  hi«  adfo- 
cate  and  interpreter,  as  well  as  prophet,  in  Utf 
intercourse  with  Pharaoh,  and  In  the  reseae  of  the 
Israelites  from  their  bondage  ia  Egypt.    With 
this  view  they  both  went  together  into  that  eoun* 
try  j  and  after  many  attempts  to  overoome  the. 
opposition  of  the  Egyptians,  and  tha  obstinacy  oT 
Pharaoh,  they  accomplished  their  objeot  a.  m.  2513» 
before  Christ  1491.    After  the  ezodns  of  Jsrsel,' 
and  during  their  peregrination  in  the  wildermess* 
Aaron  and  his  sons  ezerciyed  the  office  of  priest* 
by  a  divine  appoinMnent;  and  as  soon  as  thetabsr* 
nacle  was  built  Aanm  was  oonMcratsd  by  Moses 
with  the  holy  oil,  snd  ijiyested  with  the  pooatifiesl; 
ornaments.    When  Moses  went  up  to  the  Moant 
to  receive  the  law,  Aaron,  nooomptated  by  ths  70 
elders,  followed  him. ;  but  during  his  eontinnsnc^ 
for  40  days  on  the  Mount  the  people  beeamd  impU'* 
tientand  tumultuous,  and  Asn»i,  yielding  to  their 
solicitations,  melted  down  their  pendaals  and  tb» 
ear-rings  ot  their  wives  and  ofaildren,  and  ibsaie# 
the  goldeu  calf,  to  which  they  paid  homagis*    Ha 
afterwards  humbled  himself  £»  this  offeree,  ok^ 
tailed  forgivensss»   and  waa   pontiniiad  in  thsi 
priesthood.    In  a  subsaqaaat  period,  via.  m  mt 
2515,  Korah  aspired  to  tha  pnesUjr  oflka,  an4 
Dathan  and  Abiram  chumad  a  share  with  Mosts  ia 
the  soverei^  authority  ;  for  which  act  of  rtbeUum* 
as  their  history  informs  us,  they  were  si^pnaUx 
punished.    Aaron  was  aftarwiidt  caifimed  in  tha 
priesthood  by  the  miraole  of  the  almaad^iad,  whiolf 
blossomed,  and  which  was  deposited  ia  tha  aiosl 
holy  place,  in  order  to  parpetatate  his  titts  axvd  tha 
remembrance  of  this  prodigy.    He  married  £U; 
sheba,  the  daughtar  of  Aminadab  of  the  tribs  of 
Judab,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons ;  twp  of  whona 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  snd  fropi  the  other  two  th# 
race  of  the  high  prieats  of  tha  Jaws  was«oatiA«e4 
from  Aaron  in  regular  s«coassioB»    Whaa  iJie  ne« 
nod  of  Aaran's  service  was  sompletad  he  ascfaoei 
Mo\iQt  Hor,  near  the  encampment  of  the  Isaaalitas 
at  Mosera,  disrobed  binwMlf  of  the  poBli&cal  acDaf> 
meats  in  the  view  of  the  peoaila,  and  put  them  npOA 
Eleazar,  his  eldest  son,  and  his  .saosasssr  ia  th» 
high  priestlieod..  He  then  died  in  the  wms  of 
Moses  snd  his  son  at  the  age  of  1^3  years,  in^dia 
40th  year  after  the  Exodus  j  and  thsy  buried  him 
in  a  cave  of  this  meuntain :  bat  the  place  of  hia 
interment  was  concealed,  probably  under  an  appro* 
henfiion  that  in  futuie  ages  he  ought  beeome  sn 
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object  of  superstitious  worship.  For  a  farther  ac  - 
count  of  Aaron  the  reader  is  referred  to  Exodas, 
Leviticus,  and  the  book  of  Numbers  to  the  24th 
Terse  of  the  20th  chapter ;  and  for  an  abstract,  with 
remarks  on  several  circumstances  pertaining  to 
his  station,  character,  and  office,  to  Calmet's  Pic- 
tionary  of  the  Bible. 

AARON  (St.),  a  Briton,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom with  St.  Julius,  under  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian  in  the  year  30S.  They  were  buried  at 
Caer-Leon,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Wales,  and 
their  festival  is  placed  in  the  Roman  martyiology, 
oa  the  first  of  July. 

AARON  (Ben  Assbr),  t  rabbi  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  printed  at 
Venice,  to  whom  the  invention  of  Hebrew  points 
IB  very  doubtfully  assigned. 

AARON  (S.),  bom  about  the  commencement  of 
the  sixth  century ;  wss  the  founder  of  the  first  mo- 
nastery erected  in  Britain.  In  conjunction  with 
St.  Mak)  he  converted  many  to  Christianity,  and 
<iied  much  respected  as  a  pastor  in  580. 
•  AARON,  or  Atbron,  a  priest  and  physician  of 
Alexandria,  who  flourished  about  the  year  622.  He 
was  the  author  of  thirty  books  on  medicine,  in 
which  the  first  mention  is  made  of  the  small -pox 
and  measles,  which  diseases  were  propagated  from 
Arabia.  His  works,  together  with  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  them,  are  unfortunately  lost. 
.  AARON  (Isaac),  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century,  was  a  traveller,  and  interpreter  of 
languages  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  under  the 
Comneni.  He  betraved  the  secrets  of  his  sove- 
reign to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  recommended 
to  the  usurper  Andronicus  to  put  oat  the  eyes 
and  cut  off  the  tongue  of  his  enemies,  a  punish- 
meiit  which  was  afterwards  inflicted  upon  himself 
Ity  Isac  Angelus  in  120S.  Aaron,  taking  advantage 
of  the  superstition  of  the  times,  pretended  to  the 
gifts  of  prophecy  and  necromancy. 

AARON,  a  Levite  of  Barcelona,  was  the  author 
•f  ^19  precepts  on  Moses  in  Hebrew,  printed  at 
YeDieoml5«3.    He  died  in  1292. 

AARON  HARISCHON,  a  leaned  rabbi  and 
eanita  in  the  15th  century,  who  wrote  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1581.  He 
was  probably  the  same  with  Aaron  who  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  in  MS. 
in  the  French  king's  library,  and  translated  by 
Dana  in  1710;  and  MS.  annotations  on  the  Old 
Vsstament. 

AARON-ACHARON,  a  native  of  Nicodemia, 
bom  in  1346,  and  celebrated  for  his  writings  among 
the  eajraite  Jews,  by  whom  they  are  esteemed  ora- 
cular. His  principal  work  is  called  The  Garden  cf 
£den. 

AARON  (PrcTRo),  a  Florentine  and  a  canon 
of  Rimini,  was  one  of  the  composers  in  the 
chapel  of  Leo  X.,  and  an  elaborate  writer  on 
music*  The  most  considerable  of  his  works  is, 
«<  11  Tosoanello  della  Musica,"  Venice,  1523,  1529, 
1539,  an  able  production.  Pietro  Aaron  wrote 
in  the  Italian  language,  which  rendered  his  la- 
bovra  more  widely  useful  in  his  own  country, 
«fanost  all  the  musical  writers  before  him  having 
written  in  Latin. 

AARON-ABEN.CHAIM,  a  native  of  Fe«, 
where  he  was  celebrated  for  his  learning,  and  be- 
came chief  rabbi,  and  head  of  the  Egyptian  syna- 
^•giiet,    H«  flouriahed  «boiit  the  conunencenent 


of  the  17th  century,  and  left  behind  him  several 
works,  printed  at  Venice,  and  which  are  all  held 
in  high  estimation  by  the  Jews. 

AARSCHOT  (Duke  d'),  of  an  illustrious  family 
of  Brabant,  was  decoratad  by  Philip  11.  of  Spaiu, 
with  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece  in  1566. 
Having  refused  to  enter  into  a  confederation  against 
Spain  and  the  Holy  See,  he  caused  a  medal  of  the 
Virgin  to  be  strack,  and  wore  it  in  his  cap,  an  ex- 
ample which  was  followed  by  a  number  of  persons 
at  Bmssels.  This  so  pleased  the  Duchess  of  Parma 
that  she  instructed  Pope  Pius  the  5lh  to  g^rant 
absolution  to  all  who  should  wear  the  same  sign. 
Whilst  stadtbolder  of  Flanders,  he  was  made  pri- 
soner by  the  partisans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
his  own  palace.  The  States-General,  however, 
ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  after  which  he 
became  stadtbolder  of  Bmges,  whence  he  retired 
to  '\''enice,  and  died  tberft  in  1595. 

AARSENS  or  AERTSEN  (Peter),  denomi-' 
nated,  from  his  stature,  by  tbe  Italians,  Pietro 
Longo,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  bora  at  Amster- 
dam in  1519.  He  excelled  in  painting  a  kitchen 
with  its  furniture,  and  his  altar-pieces  were  par- 
ticalarly  admired.  A  famous  piece  of  this  kind 
was  destroyed  in  the  insurrection  of  1566 ;  and, 
because  he  complained  of  this  outrage,  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  murdered  by  the  populace.  He 
dieof  in  1575. 

AARSEN  (Cornelius  van),  bom  at  Anvers  in 
1543,  and  was  for  40  years  registrar  of  the  States- 
General.  He  died  some  time  after  1623,  having 
disgraced  himself  by  joining  the  party  of  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  a^sinst  whom  he  had  for  some  time 
defended  the  interests  of  his  country. 

AARSEN  (Francis),  son  of  the  preceding,  Lord 
of  Someldyk  and  Spyck,  one  of  the  ablest  negociators 
ever  produced  by  the  United  Provinces,  was  born  at , 
the  Hsg^e  in  1573.  Being  early  introduced  into  pub- 
lic life  by  his  father,  who  was  registrar  of  the  States, 
he  first  became  resident,  and  subsequently  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  remained  15  ' 
rears.  Profoundly  skilled  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy, 
he  seems  to  have  occasionally  much  annoyed  the 
French  cabinet  by  the  de^th  of  his  penetration  ; 
but  was  nevertheless  held  in  high  esteem  by  Car- 
dinal Richelieu.  He  was  also  employed  in  extra- 
ordinary embassies  to  England  and  Venice ;  that 
to  England  was  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  Wil- 
liam pnflce  of  Orange  with  the  daughter  of  Charles 
I. — the  commencement  of  a  family  connexion  which 
led  to  the  most  important  consequences.  The  as- 
sembling of  the  famous  and  persecuting  synod  of 
Dordrecht  is  also  attributed  chiefly  to  his  counsel. 
Aarsen  died  ennobled,  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving 
an  only  son,  the  richest  man  in  Holland.  A  volume 
of  his  negotiations  has  been  printed,  written  by 
himself. 

AARSEN  (Francis),  one  of  the  grandsons  of 
the  preceding,  who  travelled  for  10  yeara  over 
different  parts  of  Europe,  and  published  an  account 
of  his  voyage  in  Spain,  which  went  through  seve* 
ral  editions  in  French  and  Gemian. 

AARTGEN,  or  AERTGEN,  a  painter  of  emi« 
nence,  who  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1498,  and  pur- 
sued his  father's  trade  of  a  woolcomber  to  tbe  age 
of  18.  He  voluntarily  lived  in  meanness  and 
obscurity,  and  declined  offers  of  advancement, 
alleging  that  he  found  more  sweets  in  his  poverty 
than  othen  did  in  th«u:  riches,    H«  never  woxk«a 
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on  Mondaj,  chasing  to  demote  chat  daj,  with  his 
disciples,  to  the  bottle.  It  was  his  practice  to 
atreH  ahout  the  streets  in  the  night,  playing  on 
the  Ceratan  flute ;  and  in  one  of  these  frolics  he 
was  drowned  in  1^64. 

AART3BERGEN  (Capellbn),  a  celebrated 
scholar  and  statesman  m  the  time  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam the  lid  of  Holland,  whose  friend  and  adviser 
be  became.  He  is  charged  by  the  Dutch  historian 
Wageoar,  with  having  given  his  monarch  perni- 
cious counsels,  and  to  have  suggested  the  arrest 
of  such  m^bers  of  the  States-General  as  op- 
posed his  projects.  He  refuted  most  of  the 
charges  against  him,  in  his  Memoirs,  publish- 
ed after  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Dordrecht 
ia1656. 

•  ABA.  ALBON.  or  ORON,  king  of  Hungary, 
aanied  the  sister  of  St.  Stephen  I;,  iu  consequence 
of  which  he  was  elected  on  the  deposition  of  Peter, 
taraamed  the  German,  in  1041.  Tlie  emperor 
Heary  III.  preparing  soon  after  to  restore  Peter, 
Aba  made  en  incursion  into  his  dominions,  and 
brought  back  a  great  booty ;  but  was  next  year 
obliged  to  make  restitution,  and  pay  a  large  sum, 
ia  (nrder  to  prevent  an  invasion  from  the  emperor. 
Thinking  himself  now  confirmed  on  the  throne,  he 
treated  with  great  severity  the  malcontents,  and 
rendered  himself  universally  odious  to  hisnobility, 
if^  of  whom  he  put  to  death  on  account  of  a  con- 
apiracy.  Their  dislike  of  him  was  aggravated  by 
the  fimOiarity  with  which  he  treated  tite  lower 
^■■s  of  people,  whom  he  often  admitted  to  his 
coarersation  and  table ;  an  indulgence  shocking  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy.  A  revolt  was 
raised  against  him  by  the  fugitive  nobles,  aided  by 
the  emperor  and  Marquis  of  Moravia,  in  which, 
they  a  bloody  battle  fought  near  Javarin,  Aba  was 
obliged  fo  liy  to  the  .village  of  Sccebe.  near  the 
Teias,  where  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldie^ii 
in  1044 ;  and  Peter  the  German  was  replaced  on 
tbetbnme. 

ABACA-KHAN,  eighth  emperor  of  the  Moguls, 
of  the  nee  of  Zingis,  was  the  son  of  Halaku,  who 
IB  1264  left  him  heir  to  the  kingdoms  of  Irak, 
Uasanderan,  and  Khorasan.  During  his  reign  the 
Mussulmans  ei^oyed  great  repose,  the  Moguls 
hved  ia  exact  discipline,  the  ruins  of  Bagdad  were 
repaired,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  revived.  Abaca 
m,  however,  engaged  in  wars,  and  in  the  begin- 
■ittg  of  his  reign  Barkah  Khan,  king  of  Bokharia, 
*<teaipted  to  break  into  Persia  through  the  Straits 
of  Caucasus,  but  was  defeated 'by  Abaca's  brother. 
He  returned  soon  after  with  a  prodigious  army, 
sad  having  penetrated  to  Teflis  in  Georgia,  was^ 
•bout  to  give  battle  to  the  Moguls,  when  a  sudden 
iUness  carried  him  off,  and  his  troops  dispersed. 
Borak-Khan,  another  prince  of  the  same  race  with 
Bsrkah,  afterwards  passed  the  Amur  with  a  great 
body  of  horse,  and  reducing  Khorasan,  advanced 
to  Oderbigan ;  where  he  was  met  by  Abaca,  who 
sear  the  city  of  Herat  obtained  a  great  victory 
orer  bim.  The  Egyptians  having  made  incursions 
into  Anatolia,  Abaca  repulsed  them ;  and  in  1380, 
on  the  accession  of  Sultan  Seifeddin  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  Abaca  attempted  to  take  pos- 
loiiion  of  the  latter  country.  The  first  expedition 
»M  only  a  predatory  one;  but  in  1288  Mongo 
Tnaur,  Abaca's  younger  brother,  marched  with  a 
1^  omyy  accompanied  by  the  king  of  Armenia ; 


and  Hems,  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  died* 
Abaca  himself  did  not  long  survive.  In  the  same 
year,  having  celebrated  £aster-day  in  the  churcli 
of  the  Christians  at  Hamadan  (finom  which  it  ha« 
been  erroneously  supposed  that  he  was  a  Christian), 
he  partook  of  a  magnificent  feast  the  next  day; 
after  which  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  a  short 
time.  Abaca,  who  was  suspected  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  die  contrivance  of  his  first  minister, 
was  prudent,  just,  and  learned,  and  possessed  many 
amiable  qualities,  which  endeared  nim  to  his  sub-* 
jects  and  rendered  his  reign  prosperous.  He 
reigned  17  years. 

ABAD  I.  (MoRAUM XD  •  Bbn  •  Ismael  -  Abocl- 
Caciu-Ben),  the  first  Moorish  king  of  Seville, 
where  he  was  very  popular,  and  died,  after  a  reigu 
of  26  years,  in  1041. 

ABAD  III.  (Mohammed  -  At  -Morampd  -  A- 
L'A  LL  A  h-Ben  )  ,(prandson  of  the  preceding,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Seville  in  1068.  He  commenced  bis 
reign  with  making  war  against  the  Christians,  and 
after  having  taken  Cordova,  Estremadura,  and 
some  part  of  Portugal,  began  to  threaten  Castille. 
The  prince,  Alphonso  the  Vlth,  however,  having 
offered  to  marry  his  daughter,  the  alliance  took 
place,  and  war  ceased  between  them.  Abad  found 
cause  to  regret  this  marriage ;  for  the  petty  Moorish 
kings,  alarmed  at  his  connexion  with  a  Christian 
prince,  combined  against  him^  and  heeded  by 
Tachefim,  besieged  him  in  Cordova,  where  he  sur* 
rendered  himself.  Tachefim  bound  him  in  chftins, 
and  sent  him,  together  with  his  family,  to  aprisod 
in  Africa.'  The  unfortunate  monarch  lived  fonr 
yewB  iu  this  wretched  situation,  during  which, 
time  his  daughters  were  obliged  to  resort  to  manual 
labour  for  hia  support.  He  was  an  ambitious  but 
amiable  and  acoompliabed  prince,  and  composed^ 
whilst  in  confinement,  several  poems, '  which  have 
been  preserved. 

ABADDON,  Heb.  corresponding  to  A^Uyon, 
Gr*  «.  «.  Destroyer,  in  Scripture-hitiery,  is  repre* 
sented.  Rev.  ix.  11.  as  king  of  the  loeusts,  and  lh» 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  who  has  been  thought 
by  many  interpreters  to  be  Satan,  or  the  devil. 
Some  writers  suppose  Abaddon  to  have  been  the 
name  of  the  Ophite  deity,  the  worship  of  whom 
prevailed  very  anciently  and  very  generally. 

ABACCO  (Antonio),  sometimes  called  La 
Bacco,  an  Itsdian  arcliitect,  who  fiourisfaed  at 
Rome  about  1558.  He  vras  the  disciple  of  An* 
tonio  dewsan  Sallo,  and  engraved  from  the  plans  of 
his  master  the  plans  for  tne  church  of  St.  Peter, 
besides  publishing  a  work  ornamented  with  prints 
engraved  by  himself. 

ABAFFI  (Michael),  son  of  a  magistrate  of 
Hermanstod,  who  rose  by  his  abilities  and  in- 
trigues to  the  sovereignty  of  Transylvania  in  1661, 
He  bravely  assisted  the  Turks,  and  became  formi- 
dable to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  died  in 
1690,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  learning  as  well 
as  his  courage  and  ambition. 

ABAFFI  (Michael),  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
last  prince  of  Transylvania,  was  iiom  in  1677. 
He  lost  the  throne  by  marrying  againit  the  will 
of  his  guardian  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  who 
ordered  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  resided  on  a 
pension  of  1500  florins  till  his  death,  which  oe« 
curred  in  1713. 

ABANCOURT  (Charles  Xavixr  Joseph 
Tn4K9VJiYii»i.B  Vi*)i  DunisUr  of  war  onder  Lonia 
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^VI.,  was  executed  at  Versailles  on  the  9th  Sept. 
il792,  with  seTeral  otber  loyalists* 
.  ABANCOUIIT(Fbancois-Jean  Millkman  d'), 
p  French  poet  born  at  Paris  in  1745.  He  wrote 
seyenil  poems  and  dramas  of  a  mediocre  charactery 
and  died  in  1773. 

ABANO  (Fkter  d*),  was  horn  near  Padua  io 
1260,  and  studied  at  Paris,  where  he  took  his  de- 
frees  in  medicine  and  philosophy.  As  bis  abilities 
were  great,  his  advice  was  eagerly  solicited ;  hut 
^e  was  so  high  in  his  demands,  that  he  refused  to 
yifit  a  patient  for  less  than  50  crowns,  and  would 
not  attend  Pope  itonorius  without  receiving  400 
facets  for  each  day's  Txsit.  His  learning  and  suc- 
cess procured  liim  enemies :  he  was  suspected  of 
inagie,  and  was  said  to  possess  the  power  of  calling 
hack  to  liis  pocket  the  money  which  he  had  spent, 
aad  to  have  enclosed  in  a  crystal  bottle  the  spirits 
ff  seven  familiar  demons  who  were  devoted  to  his 
wishes.  He  was  in  consequence  taken  hefors  the 
inquisition,  bat  died  before  the  proceedings  against 
him  could  be  completed.  Af^r  his  death  his  efligy 
was  burnt,  and  his  body  would  have  undergone 
the  same  sentence,  had  not  his  concubine  disin- 
terred it,  and  conveyed  it  to  a  secret  grave.  He 
left  sevml  works  on  physic  behind  him,  and  the 
•enate  of  Padua  fixed  bis  image  ixpon  the  gates  of 
pudr  public  hall  between  those  of  Livy,  AlbertHS, 
vw  Julius  Paulus. 

.  ABANTIDAS,  a  ^rant  who  usurped  the  sove- 
Rign  p«w«r  of  Sicyon,  sbont  t67  years  before 
t^hdiit.  AfUx  having  made  himself  odious  hy 
act*  of  mpnler  and  of^ressioo,  he  was  slain  by 
t«ro  phihmheiae-Dittias,  and  Aristotaa.^tha  1»- 


ABAABAREA,  one  of  the  Naisdesj  nother  of 
uEsepiia  and  Pedasns  by  BacoUon. 
/A»J^J^G^  BOLEA  V  PORTUGAL  (D.  JA- 
noME  be),  a  learned  nobleman  of  Arragon,  who 
lived  in  the  16th  eeatmjr ;  he  distingnished  him- 
self by  commencing  a  history  of  that  oountry> 
irhieh  death  nrevented  him  from  completing. 

ABAjaCA  D£  BOLKA  Y  CASTRO,  a  Spanish 
poet  who  iounshed  about  the  aam«  time  as  the 
^oediBg. 

. .  ABARI9*  a  fieythia^*  the  son  of  Seuthoe,  priest 
of  the  Hypeiborean  Apollo,  and  probably  a  real 
A&sdnage ;  bwt  tbe  facts  reoordea  of  hnn  are  so 
^billeita  smI  coBtsadietory,  that  the  time  even  of 
lw«  esistanoe  is  a  sul^t  of  dispute.  The  least 
ylb&md  of  these  ateouals  make  him  a  sort  of  am* 
baoMdor  from  the  Scythians  to  tbe  Athenians,  at 
tha  tina  of  a  gana»l  pUlgue«  on  which  mission  he 
is  said  to  have  disputed  with  Pythi^oras,  in  the 
pnmmet  of  Phal^iis ;  a  story  that  ia  oontrpdioted 
by  chranelogy.  He  is  ftibled  to  have  been  pre- 
ae»ied  with  an  anow  by  Apollo,  astride  of  which 
Im  eonld  fly  tlirovgh  the  air.  This  fiction  has  pro- 
dneed  mnch  fignraiive  and  humorous  allusion  to  a 
character,  wbicii  pt«b»bly  appertains  rather  to  my- 
thology than  to  biography. 
'  ABARU8,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  pn^dionely 
deserted  Gsassua  in  his  expedition  against  Par- 
thia. 

.  ABAS,  in  vufthtlogff,  the  son  of  Hypothoon  and 
Jdegaaixa,  who  entertained  Cerea,  and  oiEBJped  s 
•Btrififla  Id  that  goddess.;  bat  Abas  ridiculiDg  the 
ceremony,  and  giving  ber  opprobrious  langna^, 
^  prinkled  oirer  him  a  certain  mixture,  which 
him  isto  «  ifile^-liiwd*   Th«  iwBe 


also  of  a  centaur  £unous  for  his  skill  in  hunting; 
of  a  soothfiayer  to  whom  the  Spartans  erected  a 
statue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo :  of  the  eleventh 
king  of  Aigos,  who  reigned  23  years  b.  c.  1384. 

ABAS'CANtUS,  a  physician  who  flourished  at 
Lyons  in  the  second  century.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  much  esteemed  by  Galen,  who  left  him  hia 
antidote  against  the  bite  of  serpents, 

ABATE  (Andrea),  a  Neapolitan  artist,  who 
excelled  in  painting  inanimate  objects.  He  diad 
in  1732. 

ABATI  (BoccA  DBS),  a  noble  Florentine  of  tha 
thirteenth  century,  whom  Dante  has  immortaliaed 
in  his  "  Inferno,"  by  representing  him  as  receive 
ing  the  tortures  due  to  a  traitor,  in  consequeaee  of 
his  having  assisted  in  driving  the  Guelfs  cut  aC 
Tuscany,  and  taken  an  aative  part  against  the  Flo« 
rentine  republic. 

ABATI,  the  name  of  a  VenatiaD  poet,  and  of  a 
physicisn,  who  both  flourished  in  Italy  in  the  aix- 
teeoth  centnry. 

ABATI  (  Amthont)  ,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  aevesi- 
teenth  century*  who  enjoyed  much  reputation  diir« 
ing  his  life.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  archdnka 
Leopold  of  Austria,  and  was  successively  govenrat 
of  several  small  towns  in  the  ecdesiasticsl  state. 

ABATUCCl  (CHAnLBs),  a  general  in  tlie 
French  army,  who  was  killed  in  his  d6ih  year. 
whilst  fighting  against  the  Austriaos,  in  I79fi.  A 
monument  to  hii  menmiy  is  erected  in  the  nai^i- 
bourhood  of  BAle. 

ABAUNZA  (PBTsa),  a  celebrated  Spaudi 
author,  who  died  at  Seville  in  1649. 

ABAUZIT  (FinMiN),  was  bom  at  Usea,  in  Laa* 
guedoc,  xm  the  11th  of  November,  in  1679.  Am 
his  parents  wofe  Protestants  he  ma  oblicad  to 
leave  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  «f 
Nantes,  and  to  wsnder  among  the  moantaina  af 
CevBnnfs,  till  at  lengUi  he  found  an  asylum  in 
Oeaeva,  In  1^8  he  visited  HoUsnd,  and  beowoM 
acquainted  with  Bayle,  Jurieu,  and  the  Baanagaa. 
Ha  afterwards  came  to  finglaod,  and  coovniaed 
with  St.  Evremond  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  King 
William,  to  whom  he  became  koown,  attempted  by 
a  liberal  offer  to  detain  him  in  England,  but  ha 
chose  to  return  to  Geneva,  where,  in  1715,  he 
entered  into  the  society  formed  for  translating  the 
New  Testsmeat  into  the  Fi»ach  language ;  and 
where,  in  1723,  the  university  offered  him  the 
chair  of  philosophy^  which  he  nmised  on  account  aif 
the  weakness  of  his  constitution  and  of  his  talenta* 
In  1727  he  was  presented  with  tbe  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  appointed  to  the  office  of  its  librarian, 
Thvre  are  few  persons  whose  mental  endowments, 
natunU  and  acquired,  and  whose  moral  and  christian 
virtues ,  merit  higher  estimation  than  those  of  Aban^ 
ziU  Of  bis  mathematical  and  philosophical  know- 
ledge he  gave  ample  evidence  in  his  defence  of 
Newton  against  father  Castel,  and  in  his  discovery 
of  to  error  in  the  Prindpia,  which  the  author  cog* 
rected  in  a  second  edition  of  that  sdmirable  wodc^ 
a  work  which  at  the  tinui  of  its  first  publicataan 
few  weie  able  to  understand.  He  assisted  Bona- 
seau  in  his  *<  Dictionary  of  Music,''  to  which  cir- 
cumstance it  was  probsbly  owing,  that  the  oidj 
panegyric  which  Koqsseau  ever  wrote  upon  m 
iiviog  perscm,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  his  KlogtB^ 
was  addressed  to  Abensit.  Voltsire  is  also  said  to 
have  paid  him  a  very  high  and  delicate  complement, 
A  9t|9|>ger  having  tM  Uie  poetof  Famey^  th^t  km 
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WB8  cone  to  GsneTfk  to  Me  a  great  mux,  Voltaire 
Asked  iiiiiit  wfaeUier  lie  had  seen  Abauziti  He 
deAfflded  religion  to  th%  time  of  bU  deatb,  aod 
cnpkrfed  some  of  bis  laat  days  in  establishing 
its  endence.  Pious  without  hjpocrisy»  virtuous 
wiiboat  aasterity ;  he  loved  manVind ;  he  sought 
to  be  useful  to  them ;  and  he  never  blamed  others 
for  thinking  differently  from  himself.  TJiis  valua* 
ble  and  learned  man  died,  lamented  by  the  republic, 
asd  regretted  by  the  learned*  cm  the,  20th  of  Marchi 
1767,  at  the  advanced  age  of  87  years,  leaving  be* 
hind  saveial  very  valuable  works  on  religious  sub- 
jects. 

ABAZA»  a  pacha  of  the  17th  century,  who  re* 
Tolted  against  Amurath  the  IVth,  by  whose  army 
he  was  made  prisoner  in  16^3.  The  sultan  with 
l^eat  magnaaiauty  not  only,  pardoned  him,  but 
made  him  pacha  oif  Boania,  and  Abasa  in  return 
becaaae  ao#  of  the  monareh's  most  £uthftil  and 
sealoos  adherents. 

ABBACO  (Pavl  na  V),  a  Florentine  poet  and 
tstroDOBier,  who  obtained  mnch  celebrity  in  the 
14th  eenCBjj.  He  died  in  1375  j  his  portrait  is  in 
the  Medici  gnllenr  at  Florence. 

ABBADLE  (James),  sn  eminent  Protestant 
divine,  was  boni  at  Nay  in  Berne,  about  1656, 
He  studied  in  various  places,  but  received  his  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity  at  Sedan.  He  after- 
wards remored  to  Ireland,  and,  by  the  reconunend- 
stioB  of  Kin^  William,  he  obtained  the  deanery  of 
Killaloe,  with  some  other  preferment.  He  was 
strong^  nttaehed  to  the  cause  of  his  royal  master, 
as  appears  b j  his  elaborate  defence  of  the  revolu- 
tien,  and  his  history  of  the  assassination  plot.  In 
17^6  he  xemoved  again  to  England,  and  died  in 
the  parish  of  JVIary-la^bonne,  in  London,  in  the  fol- 
lewiag  year*  He  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and 
one  of  the  siost  eloquent  men  of  the  period  is  which 
he  lived.  His  works  were  numerous,  and  much 
siquored  at  the  tisoe  of  their  publication :  tbe  chief 
of  them  ia,  "  Traits  de  la  V^rit^  de  la  B^igion 
Chi^tienne."  Rotterdam,  1684,  2  tomes  ^vo.  A 
work  that  has  been  tranalaled  into  English  and 
High-Jbatch^ad  haspassed  throufihseveral  editions. 

ABBAS,  son  of  Abdalmotslleb,  and  node  ot 
Mahoflist ',  was  at  first  hostile  to  his  nephew  9a  an 
hnpQstor  and  traitor  to  his  country;  but  being 
tidtenpriaoBor  at  the  battle  of  Beds*  and  a  iai^e 
masom  being  demanded^  he  represented  to  Maho- 
met that  the  payment  of  it  would  ruin  him,  and 
OMlnce  his  family  to  dishonour.  Mahomet,  how- 
ever, had  beard  that  he  had  secreted  money,  and 
i«loired  tor  the  purses  of  gold  which  he  had  left 
vith  his  BMKther  at  Mecca.  Abbas  was  thus  led  to 
ngaid  him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  embrace  his  reli- 
lion.  He  afterwards  saved  his  life  at  tbe  battle 
of  Homain,  soso  afker  the  reduction  of  Mecca* 
Abbaa  was  sot  only  a  great  commander,  but  an 
eminent  doetor  of  the  Mussulman  law,  and  read 
Iccturaa  upon  every  chapter  of  the  Koran,  as  Ma- 
hosaet  pretended  to  receive  them  from  heaven.  He 
died  in  653,  and  his  memory  is  held  in  venergtion 
fnoog  the  iluasulmans  to  this  day. 

ABBAS  ABDALLAH  (Ebn),  was  the  grand- 
■OB  of  Abdalmotalleb,  and  the  most  considerable 
of  all  die  doctors  among  the  Mussulmans.  He  is 
ittd  to  have  aeq aired  from  tbe  angel  Gabriel  a 
pet&ct  knowledge  of  tbe  Koran  when  he  was  ten 
yean  of  age;  and  died,  in  the  6&th  year  of  the 
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ABBAS  I.  (SuAB),  sumamed  theGrsot,  was  the 
third  son  of  Khodabendeh,  and  the  seventh  king 
of  Persia,  of  the  race  of  the  SoAs.  His  firs:^ 
thoughts  and  actions,  after  he  ascended  the  throne* 
if  we  .except  the  murder  of  his  tutor,  Murshid,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  and  crowAi 
were  directed  to  the  recovery  of  those  provinces 
which  the  Turks  and  Tartars  had  taken  from  his 
predecessors.  He  took  Tauris,  subdued  the  pro- 
vinces of  Shirwan  and  Ghilan,  took  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  h^x,  comprising  a  great  part  of 
Persia  Proper ;  invaded  and  secured  Georgia,  and 
captured  Bagdat  and  Ormuz«  in  the  Persian  GuU*« 
He  died  in  1628,  and  having  appointed  his  grand* 
son  for  hia  successor,  he  ordered  his  death  to  b^ 
concealed  till  the  throne  was  secured  to  him.  For 
this  purpose,  he  directed  his  funeral  obsequies  to 
be  performed  at  three  places  at  once,  and  that  his 
body  should  be  exposed  every  day  in  the  hall  s£ 
justice,  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  Uie  eyoff 
open,  and  his  bade  to  the  hangii^s/  behind  which 
stood  a  person  who  contrived  to  answer  any  qnsf 
tions  that  were  proposed.  By  this  artihce  his 
death  was  kept  secret  for  six  weeks*  ^e  had 
made  Ispahsn  the  metropolis  of  Peraia,  where  ho 
built  the  royal  mosque  sod  palace,  and  caused  tho 
mountsins  st  the  distsnce  of  30  lesguss  to  be  C9t 
through,  in  order  to  augment  the  Zanderuthc 
which  runs  through  the  city,  by  turning  into  it 
the  stream  of  another  river.  He  also  adorned  SS'^ 
vera(  of  his  other  cities  with  magni&cent  struc- 
tures.  Nevertheless,  his  cruelty,  of  which  manj 
notorious  instances  am  recorded  in  his  history,  eii* 
titles  him  to  rank  with  those  ferocious  eastern  ty« 
rants,  whom  rrovidenee  seems  to  send  in|o  the 
world  to  hsj(a8s,  aggrisve,  and  destroy  die  human 
race. 

ABBAS  II.  (Sha^),  the  ninth  king  of  Persia* 
of  the  Sofi  race,  was  the  great  grajMlson  of  the 
former,  and  succeeded  his  ^ther  in  164^,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen'  years*  His  father  had  ordered  hiaa 
to  be  deprived  of  sight,  but  tbe  eunoch,  who  was 
charged  with  the  ofice,  refrained  from  executing 
it.  The  successful  expedition  of  this  prince  when 
he  was  16  years  of  age,  for  tbe  recovery  of  Can* 
dahar,  aod  bis  defence  of  it  against  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  seem  to  have  been  the  principsJl 
events  of  his  reign.  He  was  sddictod  to  wine  and 
women,  and  diea  in  1666  of  h^es  veitgrea.  For  aa 
eastern  sovereign  he  is  represented  to  have  been, 
humane,  generous,  and  UberaU  end  his  reply, 
when  solicited  to  propagate  Xslamism  by  compul- 
sion, deserves  recording*  "  The  Almighty  alone,", 
said  Abbas,  **  is  Lord  of  men's  minds :  and  for 
my  own  part,  instead  of  meddling  with  private 
opinion,  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  administer  justice, 
impartially."  Abbas' HI.  died  when  four  ^ears  of 
age.  and  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Kub  -Khan.- 

ABBAS  (Hallx),  a  physician,  and  one  of  the 
Persian  mv»i,  who  followed  the  doctrines  of  Zo- 
roaster. He  wrote  in  980  a  book  called  "  Roval 
Work,"  at  the  request  of  the  ca^ph'a  son,  which 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Stephen  of  Antioch, 
in  1127,  and  is  now  extant. 

ABBASSA,  an  officer  who  revolted  against. 
Musitapha  L,  emperpr  of  the  Turks,  and  afterwards 
was  employed  against  the  Poles  in  1634,  at  the 
head  of  60,000  men.  The  cowardice  of  the  troops, 
robbed  him  of  his  expected  victory,  and  he  waa 
strangled  by  o^er  of  the  sultao* 
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ABBASSA,  sister  of  the  caliph  Haroun  Al  Has- 
chid,  who  was  betrothed  by  her  brother  to  his  ce- 
lebrated vizier  Giaffer,  the  Barmecide,  but  under 
a  strict  injunction  that  the  marriage  should  never 
be  consummated.  The  mutual  affection  of  the 
lovers  soon  led  to  a  neglect  of  this  mandate,  and  a 
son  was  bom ;  when  tiie  death  of  the  unfortunate 
Giaffer  and  several  of  his  kindred  was  immediate!  j 
pronounced  bj  the  caliph,  who  also  turned  his 
sister,  in  a  state  of  destitution,  from  the  palace. 
The  unhappj  princess  is  said  to  have  wandered 
about  reciting  her  own  story  in  verse ;  and  certain 
amatory  poetry  exists  in  the  Arabic  language, 
which  IS  ssid  to  have  beeo  composed  by  her,  and 
addressed  to  Giaffer. 

ABBASSON,  an  impostor,  who,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  the  grandson  of  Abbas  the  Great,  ob 
tained  the  patronage  of  the  court  of  France,  and 
of  the  grand  seignior,  by  whose  orders  he  was  at 
last  beheaded, 

ABBATISSA  (Paul),  a  Sicilian  poet  of  the 
16th  century,  who  translated  Homer  and  Ovid  into 
Italian. 

ABBATIUS  (Baldvs  Angelus),  a  physician, 
a  native  of  Engubio,  who  is  said  to  nave  sur- 
mounted the  prejudices  of  his  age,  and  left  behind 
him  two  valuable  works,  printed  in  the  16th  cen 
tury. 

ABBE,  an  engraver  of  Antwerp,  who  flourished 
in  that  city  in  1670.  Also,  the  name  of  a  rope- 
maker's  wife  at  Lyons  in  the  16th  century,  cele- 
brated for  her  personal  beauty  and  poetical  talents; 
she  was  usually  called  '<  La  Belle  Cardotmiert" 

ABBIATI,  a  Milanese  painter,  who  was  bom 
in  1640,  and  died  in  1715.  He  had  a  ready  and 
fertile  invention,  and  was  distinguished  for  an  un- 
common freedom  of  hand  and  lightness  of  touch, 
and  painted  with  an  equal  degree  of  beauty  in 
firesco  and  in  oil. 

ABBO  (CsRNuus),  a  monk  of  St.  Germain- 
des-Pres,  and  author,  among  other  things,  of  "A 
poetical  relation  of  die  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Nor- 
mans and  Danes,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century."  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  events 
which  he  describes,  a  fact  that  renders  his  work 
curious  as  a  narrative,  although  as  a  poem  it  is 
Indifferent. 

ABBO  (Florxacencib),  or  Abbot  of  Flenri,  a 
Benedictine  monk  ot  the  tenth  century,  highly 
celebrated  for  his  learning.  Whilst  in  England, 
he  became  a  great  favourite  with  King  Etbelred, 
axnd  was  subsequently  employed  by  King  Robert 
of  France,  to  negotiate  with  Pope  Gregory  V., 
who  had  laid  France  under  an  interdict.  He  was 
killed,  in  1004,  in  a  fray  originating  in  an  attempt 
to  restore  the  discipline  of  a  monastery. 

ABBOT  (Geoboe),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  son  of  a  cloth-worker,  was  bora  Oct.  29, 1562, 
at  Guildford,  in  Surrey.  Having  passed  through 
the  mdiments  of  literature  in  his  native  town,  he 
was  removed,  in  1578,  to  Baliol  Colleee  at  Oxford. 
In  1585  he  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  his 
college;  and  having  passed  through  the  usual 
course  of  graduation,  he  took  orders,  and  became 
a  celebrated  preacher  in  that  university ;  and,  in 
1597,  he  was  elected  master  of  University  Col- 
lege. In  1600,  and  again  iA  1605,  he  was  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  office  with  general  approbation.    In 


now  in  use  was  undertaken  by  the  direction  of 
King  James;  and  Dr.  Abbot  was  the  second  of 
eight  learned  divines  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
to  whom  the  care  of  translating  the  whole  New 
Testament  (excepting  the  epistles)  was  committed. 
In  1605,  he  was  again  vice-chancellor*  After  the 
decease  of  his  patron  the*  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  1608, 
he  became  chaplain  to  Geo.  Hume,  earl  of  Dun- 
bar, and  accompanied  him  this  year  to  Scotland, 
to  assist  in  establishing  a  union  between  the 
Scotch  and  English  charches ;  and  in  conducting 
this  business  he  acquired  a  character  for  prudence 
and  moderation  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all 
bis  future  preferments.  From  this  time  he  stood 
so  high  in  the  king's  favour,  that  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  the  united  sees  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  in  1609,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year  he  was  translated  to  London ;  and,  in 
1611,  he  was  preferred  by  his  majesty  to  the  ar- 
chiepisoopal  see  of  Canterbury.  Thus,  before  he 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  was  exalted  to 
the  highest  dignity  in  the  church,  and  celebrated 
by  Godwin  (de  Presul.  Anglias,  p.  225),  one  of 
his  contemporaries,-  for  his  learning,  eloqueoce. 
and  indefatigable  diligence  in  preaching  and  writ- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  various  duties  of  his  high 
office,  of  the  high  commission  court,  over  which 
he  presided,  and  of  his  regular  attendance  on  the 
privy-couneil.  He  was  at  tiiis  time  in  the  highest 
favour  both  with  prince  and  people,  and  chiefly 
concerned  in  all  the  great  transactions  of  church 
and  state.  His  great  solicitude  for  the  Protestant 
religion  induced  him  sealously  to  promote  the 
match  between  the  elector  paUtine  and  the  prin* 
cess  Elizabeth,  which  was  solemnised  on  the  14th 
of  February  1615,  the  archbishop  performing  the 
ceremony  in  the  royal  chapel.  During  the  agi- 
tation of  the  divorce  between  the  Lady  Frances 
Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Safiblk,  and 
Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  which  has  been  considered 
Ab  one  of  the  greatest  blemishes  of  King  James's 
reign,  the  archbishop  added  much  to  the  reputation 
be  had  acquired  for  inflexible  integrity.  He  re- 
sisted the  divorce,  though  the  king  was  very  de- 
sirous of  its  taking  place,  and  he  published  his 
reasons  fbr  persisting  in  his  opinion,  to  which  the 
king  himself  thought  fit  to  reply.  Sentence  was 
given  in  the  lady's  favour.  In  1618,  the  king's 
declaration  for  permitting  sports  and  pastimes  on 
the  Lord's-day  gave  the  archbishop  great  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  happening  to  be  at  Croydon  on  the  day 
when  it  was  ordered  to  be  read,  he  had  the  cou- 
rage to  forbid  its  being  read.  This  year  he  did 
great  service  to  the  Protestsnt  religion  by  em- 
ploying Mr.  N.  Brent  to  procure  the  MS.  of 
Father  PauU's  excellent  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  In  1619,  when  his  health  began  to  de- 
cline, he  prepared  to  execute  the  benevolent  design 
in  favour  of  his  native  town  of  Guildford,  which 
he  had  long  meditated :  he  attended  when  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Kempe  laid  the  first  stone  of  his  hoipital, 
and  afterwards  nobly  endowed  it.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  year,  when  the  elector  palatine  ac- 
cepted the  crown  of  Bohemia,  he  took  part  with 
those  who  thought  that  natural  afiection  for  his 
son  and  daughter,  and  a  just  concern  for  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  ought  to  have  engaged  his  majesty 
warmly  to  support  the  new  election.  Being  under 
a  necessity  of  using  exercise,  he  made  a  tour  into 
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of  Loid  Zouch,  atBramzil,  be  had  the  miafortime 
of  killiBi^  his  lordship's  keeper  hj  sn  arrow  from 
a  cross-bow,  which  he  shot  at  one  of  the  deer, 
aa  erent  which  threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
llie  day  oo  which  it  happened  he  kept  as  a  monthly 
hat  erer  afterwards,  and  he  settled  an  annuity  of 
iOl.  on  the  widow.    This  accident  excited  preju- 
dices against  him  in  the  minds  of  many  persons, 
though  his  majesty  declared  that  "  an  angel  might 
hare  miscarried  in  this  sort,"  and  wrote  him  with 
his  own  hand  a  consolatory  letter.    A  commission 
of  ten  persons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
matter,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  a 
pardon  and  dispensation  passed  the  great  seal,  and 
he  was  dedared  capable  of  all  metropoUtical  au- 
thority, aa  if  this  affair  had  not  happened.    In  the 
parliament  that  met  on  the  19th  Feb.  16S3->-4,  the 
archbishop  took  an  aciive  part  in  the  measures 
which  were  then  pursued  for  persuading  the  king 
to  dissolre  his  treaties  with  Spain  relating  to  the 
marriage  and  the  palatinate.    Though,  on  account 
of  his  increasing  infirmities,  he  seldom  assisted  at 
council,  yet  in  the  king's  last  sickness  he  con- 
stantly attended,  and  was  near  him  when  he  ex- 
pired on  the  S7th  of  March  1625.    He  performed 
the  duty  of  his  rank  in  putting  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  King  Charles  I.,  but  he  visibly  declined 
in  the  king's  favour,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
watched  for  an  opportunity  of  testifying  the  seve- 
rity of  his  displeasure  against  him.    An  oceaiion 
aoon  presented  itself,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
fusing to  license  a  sermon,  preached  by  Dr.  Sib- 
thorpe,  to  iostify  and  promote  a  loan  which  the 
kmg  had  demanded.    Accordingly,  he  was  sus- 
pended from  sll  his  functions  as  primate,  and  they 
were  exercised  by  commission  appointed  by  the 
king.    But  a  parliament  being  necessary,  he  was 
again  restored  to  his  authority  and  jurisdiction. 
His  presence  at  court,  however,  was  unwelcome ; 
and  Land,  who  directed  the  ligoroua  measures  of 
the  chnrdi  party,  which  the  archbishop  disap- 
noved,  had  the  honour,  as  dean  of  the  chapel,  of 
b^itizing  the  young  prince,  afterwards  Charles  II, 
The  arehhiahop,  being  worn  out  with  cares  and  in- 
firmities, died  at  Croydon  on  the  4th  of  August, 
ia  1633,  at  the  age  of  71.    He   was  buried  at 
Guildford,  where  a  stately  monument  was  erected 
ever  his  grare,  with  his  effigy  in  his  robes. 

ABBOT  (Robert),  waa  brother  to  the  former, 
bom  at  Guildford  in  1560,  and  completed  his  stu- 
dies at  Baliol  College,  in  Oxford.    He  took  his 
defree  of  master  of  arte  in  158>,  and  became  a 
distiBgaished  preacher,  to  which  his  preferment 
was  owing.    In  1594,  he  became  no  less  eminent 
ibr  his  writings.    In  1597  he  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rewB  of  King  James  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
offwnary  to  his  majesty,  who  ordered  the  doctor's 
*'  De  Antichristb,"  to  be  printed  with  his 
9dWJ  on  the  Apocalypse.     He  was  elected 
r  of  Baliol  College  in  1609,  and  in  1612  his 
majestT  appointed  him  regius  professor  of  divinity 
at  Oxford.    The  reputation  which  he  acquired  by 
his  lectures  induced  his  majesty  to  name  him  for 
the  see  of  Salisbury,  and  he  was  consecrated  by 
his  brother  at  Lambeth^  Dec.  3,  1615.    He  found 
the  eathedral  falling  into  decays  and  applied  the 
worn  of  500/.;  which  he  obtained  from  the  prebend- 
aries, towards  repairing  it.    Here  he  devoted  him- 
mll  witb  ex«niplarjr  Msiduity  to  th«  duties  of  hii 


function ;  but  his  close  application  to  study  brought 
upon  him  the  gravel  and  stone»  which  terminated 
his  life  on  the  2d  of  March  1617,  in  the  58th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  over  against  the 
bishop's  seat  in  the  cathedral.  Dr.  Fidler  says, 
speaking  of  the  two  brothers,  *'  that  George  waa 
the  more  plausible  preacher,  Robert  the  greater 
scholar ;  George  the  abler  statesman,  Bobert  the 
deeper  divine ;  gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and 
smile  in  Kobert."  His  writings  were  numerous, 
and  many  of  his  MSS.  were  given  by  Dr.  Corbet, 
who  married  his  grand-daughter,  to  the  Bodleian 
library. 

ABBOTT  (Mavricb),  youngest  brother  of  the 
archbishop,  acquired  conaequenoe  in  commercial 
affairs,  and  was  employed  in  the  direction  of  the 
£ast  India  Company's  coneems,  respecting  the 
Molucca  Islands,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch.  He  was  employed  in  1624  in  establishing 
the  settlement  of  Virginia,  and  was  the  first  per- 
son on  whom  Chsrles  I.  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  Raised  by  industry  to  opulence  and 
distinction,  he  was  elected  representative  for  Lon- 
don, and,  in  1638,  was  adranced  to  the  mayoralty  of 
the  city.  He  died  in  1640,  distinguished  by  the 
amiableness  of  bis  manners,  and  the  goodness  of 
his  heart. 

ABBOT  (Charles,  Loid Colchester),  was  bom 
at  Abingdon  in  1757*  He  pleaded  for  some  time 
at  the  bar,  but  afterwards  coming  into  parliament 
was  made  speaker,  which  situation  he  held  for 
about  16  years,  and,  on  his  retirement  in  1817 ,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  a  pension  of  40002. 
a-year.  In  his  youth  he  gained  a  prize  for  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  csar  Peter,  in  oonsequence  of  which 
the  empress  seat  him,  by  her  ambassador,  a  gold 
medal. 

ABBOT,  Lord  Tenterden,  the  son  of  a  hair- 
dresser at  Canterbury,  was  bom  there  in  1760;  and 
since  being  called  to  the  bar,  haa  risen  by  his  abi- 
lities to  the  chief-iustieeship  of  the  King's  Bench, 
in  which  situation  he  succeeded  Lord  Ellenborougb. 
ABBRACCLWACCA  M£0,  an  Italian  poet  of 
the  13tb  eentnry. 

ABBT  (Thomas),  was  bom  in  1738,  at  Ufan,  in 
Snabiat  >nd  died  in  1766,  at  Bockeberg,  a  privy 
counsellor  of  the  court  of  Sdiaumburg-Lippe.  N i- 
colai  of  Berlin  composed  his  biography.  He 
translated  soccessfuUy  the  historian  Sallust  into 
German,  and  published  a  **  Treatise  on  Merit,'* 
and  a  volume  entitled  *'  Death  forone's  Country ;" 
both  very  celebrated  German  works.  He  waa  a 
man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  the  prince  of  Sohaumburg,  who  caused  him  to  be 
interred  with  great  pomp,  aod  honoured  his  tcmib 
by  an  affecting  epitaph  from  his  own  pen. 

ABDALCALDER,  a  Peniao,  who  was  greatly 
revered  by  the  Mussulmans  for  his  learning,  his 
piety,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  maaneia. 

ABDALLAH,  father  of  Mahomet,  was  a  slave 
and  a  driver  of  camels,  who  however  possessed 
such  merit,  according  to  the  followers  of  the  pro- 
phet, that  his  hand  was  solicited  in  marriage  by 
the  ^rest  and  the  most  virtuous  of  the  women  of 
his  tribe.  I  e  was  then  in  bis  75th  or  85tb  year, 
but  so  universally  admired  that  on  the  night  of  his 
nuptials  200  young  virgins  are  said  to  have  ex- 
pired of  jealousy  and  despair. 

ABDALLAH  ([£bn-Zobsxr),  having  ingratiated 
hiawotf  wiU)  thOLiolwhittiitA  ot  Mecca  andMedina, 
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1^^  Ins  religious  zsol  and  Mgaging  behsTionr,  was 
^rMlainad  (teliph  a.  d.  6%9,  Hegira  6f .  He  was 
yecognited  in  all  the  pronnees  ^  the  empire  ex- 
cept Sjria  and  Palestine,  and  enjoyed  his  dignity 
pine  years,  till  the  ttnd  rear  of  his  age  and  73rd 
of  the  Hegira.  At  this  janctnre  Mecca  was  be- 
sieged, and  the  ealiph's  spirits  were  supported  hy 
the  atteation  of  his  mother  Asema,  grand*  daughter 
to  the  ealiph  Abufaeker,  wfaOj  at  the  age  of  90,  ad- 
ministered refreBhmsnt  to  him  and  his  soldiers  at 
the  breach  with  her  own  hand.  At  length,  how- 
e? er,  he  took  lea^e  of  bis  mother,  and  sallied  oat 
on  the  enemj.  Haying  killed  manj  with  his  own 
band,  he  ^as  at  last  orerpowered ;  and  when  he 
found  the  blood  trickling  down  his  face  and  beard, 
he  is  said  to  have  repeated  this  rerse  from  an  Ara- 
bian poet:  "  The  blood  of  our  wounds  falls  not 
upon  our  heels,  but  our  feet ; "  and  he  soon  died. 
The  avariee  of  this  Abdallah  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
Terb,  '*  That  there  was  never  a  brave  man  who 
uras  not  liberal  till  Abdallah  the  son  of  Zobeir." 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  so  pious  and  so  intent 
on  his  devotions,  that  a  pigeon  once  alighted  on  his 
head,  whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  and  sat  long 
there  without  his  perceiving  it. 

ABDALLAH  (EsN-CAts-Ei.-FEzA'RT),  was  the 
firit  Mussulman  who  invaded  Sicily,  where  he  cap- 
tured several  towiis,  in  the  seventh  century. 

ABDALLAH  (£bn-Aly),  an  eminent  captain  of 
the  Saracens,  was  uncle  of  the  two  first  caliphs  of 
the  Abasstdes,  and^ras  very  instrumental  in  raising 
that  family  to  the  throne.  After  eausing  hts  nephew 
Al  Jafiah  to  be  proclaimed  caliph,  he  became  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  where  he  committed  the  most  bar- 
Wous  atrocities,  and  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  had 
invited  the  chiefs  of.  the  house  of  Ommijah,  or- 
dered them  all  to  be  murdered.  He  disputed  the 
caliphate  with  his  second  nephew  Abu  Alraanzor, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  invited  to 
pourt.  A  house,  it  is  said,  was  boilt  for  him  with 
foundations  of  salt,  whidi  suddenly  giving  way  on 
the  affusion  of  water,  he  was  crushed  to  death 
under  the  ruins,  a..  »•  754. 

ABDALLAH,  a  son  of  Yesid,  celebrated  as  a 
jtf  ossulman  latnrer  in  the  seventh  century* 

ABDALLAH  (Ebk-Saism),  was  a  Jew,  inti 
mate  with  Mahomet,  and  an  early  convert  to  his 
religion.    He  is  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  com- 
piling his  pretended  revelations. 

ABDALLATIF,  a  celebrated  Arabian  historian, 
who  flourished  at  Bagdad  in  the  13th  century. 
He  wrote,  besides  others,  two  works  on  Egypt,  in 
one  of  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  famine 
which  depopulated  that  country  in  1200  and  1201. 
This  wad  translated  into  English  in  1800  by  Mr. 
White. 

ABDALMALEC,  the  son  of  Mirwan,  and  fifth 
caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Ommiades,  and  succeeded 
his  father  inthefidth  year  of  the  Hegira,  a.  d.  685, 
and  reigned  $1  years:  At  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  he  converted  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
into  a  mosque,  and  direeted  his  subjects  to  perform 
their  pilgrimage  to  this  place,  b^ause  Abdallah 
£bn-Zobeir,  who  had  been  ete<^d  caliph  by  the 
Arabs,  retained  possession  of  Meeua.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  his  reign  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Xjreek  emperor,  reduced  Persia^  Or  rather  Irak, 
under  bis  dominion^  and  having  failed  to  engage 
the  sabmMisioo  of  Abdallah  by  amicable  conference, 
)«id  mogo  U)  Meoes,  itfd  t»ok  it,    3y  this  «Tei&t 


he  acquired  possession  of  the  peninsula  of  the 
Arabs,  and  became  sole  and  absolute  master  of  the 
Moslem  empire.  In  the  76th  year  of  the  Hegira 
he  caused  dinars  and  difhems  to  be  struck,  with 
Arabic  inscriptions  upon  them,  which  proclaimed 
the  unity  of  the  God  of  Mahomet.  B  -e  his 
time  the  former  or  gold  coins  had  Greek,  A  the 
latter,  a  silver  money,  had  Persian  characters  .pon 
them.  On  this  occasion  he  established  a  mint  for 
coinage  in  his  own  dominions.  Abdalmalec  was 
deemed  brave,  learned,  and  wise ;  he  annexed  Ara- 
bia to  his  empire,  conquered  a  considerable  part  ot 
India,  and  in  the  west  penetrated  with  his  victo- 
rious troops  as  far  as  Spain.  Under  his  reign  the 
Greek  language  and  characters  were  excluded  from 
the  accounts  of  the  public  revenue  ;  a  change  which 
Gibbon  supposes  to  have  produced  the  invention  or 
familiar  use  of  the  Arabic  or  Indian  ciphers  as 
numerals.  Abdalmalec  was  avaricious  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  denominated  by  some  of  his  sub- 
jects, in  derision,  the  stoeat  of  a  stone;  and  his 
breath  was  so  fetid,  that  the  flies  which  accident- 
ally lighted  upon  his  lips  were  poisoned  by  it,  from 
which  circumstance  he  was  called  tho  father  of  Jfies, 
ABDALMALEK,  the  last  of  the  caliphs  of  the 
race  of  the  Samanides,  was  dethroned  and  murdered 
by  Mahmoud  in  999,  after  a  short  reign  disgraced 
by  effeminacy  and  weakness. 

ABDALMOTALLEB,  the  son  tt  Hashem,  thet 
father  of  Abdallah,  and  grandfather  of  Mahomet, 
was,  according  to  Abulfeda,  prince  or  chief  of  the 
Koreisfa,  during  the  war  of  the  Elephant.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  father  of  Mahomet  he  took  charge 
of  his  grandson  j  and  at  his  decease  committed  the 
care  of  him  to  his  son  Abu  Taleb,  who  was  tlid 
guide  and  guardian  of  his  youth.  The  life  of  Ab« 
dalmotalleb  is  said  to  have  been  prolonged  to  the 
age  of  110  years ;  and  he  was  the  father  of  six 
daughters  and  thirteen  sons. 

A6DALONIMU3,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
kings  of  Sidon,  so  poor  that  to  maintain  himself  he 
worked  in  a  garden.  Alexander  made  him  king  of 
Sidon,  and  on  being  asked  by  that  conqueror  hoir 
he  had  borne  his  adversity,  Abdalonimus  anawered« 
*'  Would  to  heaven  that  I  may  bear  my  prosperity 
so  well !  I  then  bad  no  cares,  as  my  own  hand« 
supplied  me  with  all  that  I  wanted  :  " — a  reply  that 
increased  the  bounty  of  Alexander  towards  him. 

ABD  AS,  a  Persian  bishop,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger,  only  deserves  mention  fox 
having,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion,  de- 
stroyed a  Pagan  temple,  in  which  the  Persians  per- 
formed,  according  to  the  institutions  of  Zoroaster, 
the  worsliip  of  fire.  Being  ordered  to  rebuild  the 
temple  he  refused,  inconsequence  of  which  a  dread* 
ful  persecution  of  the  Christians  commenced,  and 
a  war,  in  which  Abdas  perished,  was  carried  on 
between  the  Romans  and  Persians  for  $0  years. 

ABDEE-AZYZ,  the  second  Moorish  viceroy  of 
Spain,  which  country  he  assisted  his  father  Mouce 
in  conquering.  He  resided  at  Seville,  and  be- 
coming enamoured  of  Egilona,  the  widow  of  Rho« 
deric,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  was  persuaded  by 
her  to  assume  the  sovereign  authority*  in  cei^se* 
quence  of  which  he  was  afterwards  assassinated  bw 
order  of  the  caliph  Solyman,  a.  d.  717.  There  was 
another  prince  of  this  name  who  reigned  over  the 
Wahabites  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and 
who  WM  assasBUiated  by  orde^  of  the  sultan  in  i603« 
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ABI)£L-CAH£R-ABOU*BACHAH,  tn  Art- 
Itttn  |imfli«naii  who  diod  in  1078.  He  wrote  • 
••  Tkwtiee  on  Ptftideo/'  wbioh  has  been  tr«n». 
hM  into  iho  Lniin,   Freaoh»  and  Gennen  Itn- 

ABD£L>M£L£K  II.,  a  prince  of  the  home  of 
taitnidOa,  being  nttncked  by  Mihinond  II..  ac- 
et|ited  tho  aeaistaoee  of  Ikk-Khan,  who  treacb* 
ewMly  deposed  hiin»  nd  kopt  hiia  in  prison  till 
his  dIeMh,  whieh  occnnred  in  999. 

ABDEL-MOUMEN  <Asoo.MoBAXitnD),fonnd. 
«  of  the  djnastj  of  the  Almohedes,  the  ion  of  a 
poller,  adrsnoed  himself  to  the  dignity  of  an  Af- 
rican princo,  tnd»  hr  teaebing  a  pairot  to  eall 
ml  '<  Gkny,  powor,  to  tho  caliph  Abdel'Moumea, 
pnaee  el  the  iaiihfial."  pioonred  hiaaoU  to  bo 
pnalaiBed  caUph  of  Morocoo*  ▲•  o.  1131  •  He 
vts  a  bfaTo  and  amhitiotts  prince,  and  aftrT  hannflr 
"  master  of  all  weatarn  Africa  and 


gnti  part  el  Spain,  was  msditatinf  ftirchiflr  con* 
9*011$.  at  tho  head  of  an  atmy  of  S00!»000  »en^ 
nhoahodMiBlltiS. 

ABDEL.REZZAK.  fimndor  of  tho  Sarhodarian 
^graaaty,  an  anhitioua  and  cniel  prince,  wbo  died 
i^  coaae^iMBoa  of  a  loop  fimn  a  window,  whilst 
panned  hj  his  mother  hiaeoad.  whom  bo  had 
pnrieaslj  iiritntod  by  a  blow.  He  ionxisbod  in 
tbe  14ih  oantnry. 

ABD£NA60,  tiie  Chaldean  name  of  Aiarias. 
OBs  of  tlM  thno  Hohroar  companions  of  Daniel,  who 
warn  east  into  tho  fiery  fbinaoo.  for  rofusinn  to 
mabip  tho  hmnon  statno  set  op  by  Nebnchad- 


ABDfiBAMES,  a  piotty  nriaco  in  the  kingdom 
of  Jfcsoceow  Ho  mordoMO  Amadin,  hia  piode- 
casaor  md  oophew,  and  waa  himself,  alWr  a  long 
tiifn«  asaaaanatod  by  a  chieftain  whoao  death  ho 
atditMed.  bocapaa  ho  paesumed  to  ooort  hia 
daughter.  505. 

ABDEBAISA.  a  rieoroy  and  captatn-ganeraL  of 
4o  Seiaceaa.  whom  ho  M  into  Fianoa,  lavaging 
tba  oonnlry  whoiwver  they  caaaa ;  bni  ho  waa  at 
1|^  defeated  by  Chailes  Mortal.  19  a  hattlo  m 
wbich  tho  Sasaooas  ImC  near  40a,00&men.  TUa 
aciisa  took  place  in  7ai»  and  waa  an  avoni  which 
Ictt  bmke  the  Sancen  power,  as  well  aa  producing 
almost  akentioa  in  the  history  of  Eoropo. 

ABOBRAHMA,  ABDIRACHMAN.  or  AB* 
BALRAHMAN,  thofirateaUph  of  the  race  of  the 
OaniadBfc.  Ho  waniacTiled  into  Spain  by^  the  Sa- 
Ipeas.  wbo  had  rerohed  60m  Joseph,  and  after 
be  bad  oonqnoBed  the  whotO  kingdom,  ho  assumed 
^  title  of  king  of  Cordova,  and  the  snroamo  of 
Jiut^  tbongb  his  cmoltieB  and  raTagea  were  uno« 
^■aUod  in  Sponidi  history.  Ha  died  787,  after 
riigning3S  yewa. 

ABPARAhlA  U.  was  also  oslebfatod  i>r  hia 
riotoriaa  againat  tho  Spanlasda.  He,  howeaor, 
MSBcd  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  in  peace  at  Cor- 
oava,  whiah  city  he  adoraed  m  a  magnificent  man* 
Bcr,  andeaaard  it  tohoooom  the  resort  of  the  most 
learned  poeto  aod  philoaopbera  of  the  east.  Not^ 
^tkalaiidiag  die  genileneae  of  hia  mannera,  he 
«na  ao  intoloant  aa  to  give  a  pnhlic  permiaaaon  to 
the  Mnasehaen  to  kill  on  tlie  spot  any  Christian 
wbo  aboald  apenh  ill  of  Mahomet  oa  the  Koran. 
He  died  ia  85i^  lenring  behind  him  eighty -aix 
cbildiem 

ABDBRAMA  III.  died  at  Cordoira  in  961, 
lAv  aj«ifiiaC  90  fm^  danofp  whkb'.tian.  ho^ 


waa  inToWed  in  continual  wars  with  the  Christiaiis, 
headed  by  Ramira  II.  and  the  counta  of  Caatille* 
He  was  a  most  liberal  and  magnificent  priace,  and, 
besides  encouraging  the  arts  and  aciencea  with  all 
the  mnnificence  of  a  rojral  patron,  he  eataUiahod 
a  acbool  of  medicine,  the  only  one  then  «ziarin|^ 
in  £iurope.  Hia  court  waa  Williant  and  splendid 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  luxury  of  his  palace 
and  gardens  was  such  aa  to  make  the  deaeriptios 
given  of  it  bj  hiatorians  appear  fabulous.  A  j^por 
was  ibund  axter  his  death  with  theee  words  written 
by  himself:  *<  Fift^  yeera  baf  a  paaaed  ainoe  1  waa 
calipb.  I  have  enjoved  ricbea,  honoura,  and  plea- 
surea :  heaven  has  showered  upon  me  all  the  gifta 
that  man  could  desire.  In  this  long  spece  of  ap-> 
parent  felicitv,  I  have  kept  aa  aocoont  of  how 
many  happy  days  I  have  passed :  their  number  in 
iburteen.  Coneidei  then,  mortals^  irhat  is  gnm* 
deur«  what  is  the  worid,  aad  what  ia  life  1" 

ABDERCS,  a  man  of  Opua  in  Locris,  am* 
bearer  to  H«>rculesj  torn  to  pieces  by  the  nmirea  of 
Diomedes,  whieh  the  heso  had  entrusted  to  bis 
care  when  going  to  war  againat  the  Bisfcones.  Her* 
cules  built  a  city,  which,  in  honour  of  his  friend* 
he  called  Abdesa. 

ABBIAS  (of  Babylon),  a  ChiiatiaB  writer  of  the 
fint  cenluiy>  who  pretended  that  he  bad  been  oao 
of  the  eompeniooa  of  Jeaua  Christ.  He  eempiled 
a  legendarv  work,  entitled.  "  Historia  eevlamiaia 
aposloUoi.''  by  which  hia  forgery  waa  deteeted, 
aa  he  mentioned  the  namea  of  poiaoat  who  had 
lived  (00  yeara  after  Christ. 

ABDISSI.  a  patriarch  oC  Asiyria*  who  paid 
homage  to  Pope  Pius  IV..  156«,  and  ezteaded 
the  power  of  the  Roasish  ehunah  ia  the  east. 

ABDOLLATIPH,  a  Peraian  bialorian^  bom 
at  Bagdad  in  the  >  ear  1167,  who  viailad  £gynt» 
and  waa  honoured,  rewatded,  and  protected  b^ 
the  anilan  Saladin  and  hia  aucceaaor.  Hia  writingn 
are  verf  numeiooa,  hut  the  only  one  known  ia 
Europe  is  entitled  '*  Alaigar,'*  or  little  book,  heinf 
an  ahridgmeaC  of  the  history  of  Egfpt.  Aneditioa 
of  thin  tseatiao  waay  in  1800^  puVUshed*  with  » 
Latin  version  aod  aotea  b^  Professor  White,  finaa 
a  maooaaript  paeaerved  m  the  Bodleian  Libtaaiv 
Oafestk 

ABf>ON.  a  Hehiew  jadge  of  the  trihe  oT 
Epbraim,  who  aaoeeeded  Ahialoa  1164  yeaia  b»« 
fore  Cbnet,  and  continaed  in  hia  office  eighl  yeain^ 
There  waa  aka  a  Peraian  of  this  name  who  anieied 
moctyrdoas  in  aup^tof  Chriatianity  under  thn 
pexaecntion  of  Deciua,  ft5(k 

AROOUL-KERYM.  a  nadve  of  Cachmoio, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah« 
and  of  the  invaaion  of  India  by  that  monarclK 
An  English  teanalation  of  it  appeased  at  Calcvtia 
in  1788.  and  is  a  valuable  but  now  very  mnt 
work. 

ABDUL-HAMU>,  a  Turkish  sultan,  who  wan 
taken  ftom  a  priaon  to  a  throne  at  the  age  of  50  in 
1775*  He  waa  a  ai»eak  and  effeminate  prince,  and 
amueod  himself  with  making  bows  aad  arrowa 
whilst  his  country  waa  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the 
Huaaians,  who,  under  Romanaow,  gained  n  soe« 
ceesioQ  of  victories  that  mnterially  weakened  the 
Ottoman  pow%r. 

ABEILLE  (GA8»Aa),  waa  bom  at  Bias,  in 
Provence,  in  1646.  He  waa  arach  admired  aa 
Paria.  in  early  life,  for  the  brilliancy  of  hia  witr 
H«  abtainod  tba  confldan^  of  Marshal  Immb!» 
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burgh,  who  appointed  him  as  bis  Mcretary ;  and 
he  contributed,  bj  his  lively  and  animated  coiiTer- 
satioOf  to  the  amnsement  of  the  Prince  of  Conti 
and  the  Duke  de  Vendome.  A  very  ugbr  wrinkled 
eountenance,  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  comic  ex- 
presaions,  gave  a  seat  to  his  bon-mots  and  stories, 
and  enabled  him  to  produce  mirth  on  various  occa- 
sions. Abeille  enjoyed  a  priory,  and  a  place  in 
the  French  academy.  He  wrote  some  odes  and 
epistles,  several  tragedies,  one  comedy,  and  two 
operas.  He  was  held  in  low  estimation  as  a  poet. 
He  died  at  Paris  Maj  fist,  1718.  His  brother 
Scipio,  who  died  in  1697,  was  slso  aooet.  He 
has  left  a  good  history  of  the  bones,  published  In 
168.5,  in  ISmo,  suitable  to  his  office  as  surgeon- 
major,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Complete  Army 
Surgeon." 

ABEL,  in  Scripture  history,  the  second  son  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  bom  in  the  second  year  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  shepherd,  and  offered  to  God 
the  firstlinga  of  his  flock,  and  his  sacrifice  was  ac- 
oepted,  whilst  that  of  Cain  his  brother  was  re- 
jected. This  distinction  exasperated  Cain  so  that 
be  slew  bis  brother.  Although  no  relijtious  re- 
spect is  paid  to  his  memory  in  the  Greek  churches, 
which  have  established  feasts  for  every  other  pa- 
triarch and  prophet,  and  his  name  does  not  occur 
in  sny  one  of  the  Roman  martyrologies  before  the 
lOth  century ;  he,  as  Well  as  other  saints,  is  made 
the  object  of  worship  in  several  Roman  litanies, 
designed  for  persons  at  the  point  of  death.  Some 
calendars  commemorate  him  on  the  :f  5th  of  March, 
otbera  on  the  id  of  January,  and  others  on  the 
30th  of  July.  Among  the  Ethiopians  he  is  ho- 
noured on  the  28tb  of  December. 

ABEL  (Fredebick  GoLLpaiEn),  M.  D.,  the 
son  of  Csspar  Abel  the  historian,  was  asaessor  of 
the  college  of  physicians,  and  member  of  the  li- 
terary societv  at  Ualbetstadt  He  was  bom  July 
8,  1714,  and  after  a  classical  education,  became  a 
student  of  theology  in  1731,  under  Mosheim,  and 
afterwards  st  Halle,  under  Wolf  and  Baumgarten, 
where  he  often  preached  with  great  applausu. 
Whilst  at  Halle,  he  relinquished  theology  for  me- 
dicine; and,  in  1774,  was  sdmitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  at  Konigsberg  in  Pmssia.  On  his  return 
to  Halbersiadt,  be  practised  as  a  physician  for  half 
a  century,  and  died  Nov.  23,  1794. 

ABEL  (Charles  Frederic),  an  eminent  mu- 
sical composer  and  performer,  was  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  a  disciple  of  Sebastian  Bach.  He 
left  Dresden  in  a  destitute  condition  in  1758,  and 
travelled  through  Germany,  supplying  his  neces- 
sities by  his  ulents,  till  at  length  he  arrived  in 
England  in  1769,  where  he  aoon  gained  notice  and 
recompense,  both  as  a  public  performer  and  as  a 
private  teacher.  He  had  a  aalary  of  S00(.  a  year 
as  chamber  musician  to  herm8Jeftty,and  his  weekly 
concert,  in  conjunction  with  Bach,  was  liberally 
snpported.  He  performed  on  aeveral  instraments, 
but  he  was  chiefly  atUched  to  the  viol  da  gamba. 
The  knowledge  Abel  had  acquired  in  Germany  in 
every  part  of  musical  acience,  rendered  him  the 
umpire  in  all  musical  controversies,  atid  caused 
him  to  be  consulted  in  all  difficult  pointe.  The 
taate  and  science  of  Abel  were  rather 'greater  than 
his  invention,  so  that  aome  of  his  later  productions, 
compared  with  those  of  younger  composers,  ap- 

rred  somewhat  languid  and  monotonous.    Yet 
prawv«d  ft  high  reputfttion  in  tb9  profenioa 


till  his  death.  Abel  was  irascible  in  hia  temper, 
and  apt  to  be  overbearing.  He  loved  his  bottle, 
and  by  excess  of  drinkinr,  when  he  was  labouring 
under  a  spitting  of  blood,  he  put  an  end  Co  bis  com- 
plaint and  to  his  life.  He  died  in  London,  June 
20,  1787. 

ABELA  (John  Frakcis),  vras  commander  of  the 
Older  of  Malta.  His  book,  entitled  "  Maltha  II- 
lostrata,"  published  in  1647,  in  folio,  and  ooa- 
taining  a  description  of  Malta,  and  of  its  princi- 
pal antiquities,  is  rare  and  curious. 

AB£LARD  (Peter),  an  eminent  scbolastio 
philosopher  of  the  12th  century.  He  waa  the  son 
of  Berenger,  of  noble  descent,"  and  bom  at  PalUs, 
near  Nantes,  in  Brittany.  At  the  age  of  16  he  bnd 
accuired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  metaphyticft 
and  logic,  together  with  a  subtlety  of  thought  and 
a  fluency  of  expression  which  qualified  him  Ibr 
the  literary  contests  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
engaged.  He  settled  at  Paris  in  the  tOth  year  of 
his  age,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  dia* 
lectics  under  William  de  Champeanx,  called  the 
venerable  doctor.  The  master  and  the  pupil  weT« 
for  some  time  much  attached  to  each  other ;  bat 
when  the  disciple  presumed  to  contradict  his 
teacher,  and  to  enter  into  disputations  with  him, 
in  which,  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  fellow- 
students,  he  was  victorious,  the  vanity  of  Abelard 
w^  inflamed,  and  the  jealousy  of  Champeauz  ex- 
cited, and  a  aeparation  became  necessary.  Thns 
flattered  and  encouraged,  and  possessing  superior 
tslents,  both  by  nature  and  in  consequence  of  se- 
dulous application,  Abelnrd,  at  the  are  of  2S,  de- 
termined  to  open  a  public  school  for  himself ;  and 
the  place  which  be  aelected  was  Melun,  «  town 
distant  from  Paris  about  10  leagues,  wber«  U>e 
court  at  that  time  often  resided.  Motwithstsndixi^ 
the  competition  and  hostility  of  Champeanx,  the 
young  lecturer's  school  was  thronged  with  au* 
ditors,  who  were  highly  gratified  by  his  public 
performances.  Farther  em^ldeoed  by  bia  aocceas*  ' 
he  approached  nearer  to  Paris,  and  removed  his 
school  to  Cori>eil,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  cif 
triumphing  over  his  former  master,  and  compelling' 
him  to  retire.  His  application  and  activity,  how- 
ever, impaired  his  health,  and  rendered  it  neces- 
aary  for  him  to  withdraw  from  the  public  acene  of 
literary  conteat  into  his  native  country.  After  an 
absence  of  two  years,  he  returned  to  Corbeil  ; 
where  he  renewed  his  lectures  with  such  repots* 
lion,  that  the  acbolara  of  Champeauz  deaerted 
him,  and  where  he  obtained  freah  triumphs  over 
his  eney  and  opposition.  In  the  issue  his  victory^ 
was  so  complete,  that  Champeanx,  who  had  as-  - 
sumed  the  monaatic  habit  among  the  regular  canons 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Victor,  and  who  waa  after-> 
wards  preferred  to  the  see  of  Chalons,  waa  con- 
strained to  relinquish  the  contest,  and  to  yield  to 
the  acknowledged  superiority  of  his  rival.  Upoa 
this  Abelard  quitted  the  school  he  bad  estabhshsd 
at  St.  Genevieve,  and  directing  his  views  to  tbs 
study  and  profession  of  theology,  removed  to 
Laon,  and  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
Anselm.  Here  sgain,  the  disciple,  by  the  sups. 
riority  of  his  talents  and  acquirements,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  this  celebrated  theologian ;  and» 
after  establishing  his  reputation  by  the  lectures 
which  he  delivered,  he  was  compelled  to  i«tii% 
from  Laon  and  to  remove  to  Paris.'  His  lecturse 
in  Uui  city,  both  in  theology  ti^d  pbiloM|>hyi  wst« 
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attended  by  k  great  number  of  students,  who  re- 
Borted  to  bie  school,  not  only  from  yarioos  parts 
of  Fnace,  but  from  Spain,  Italy,  Gennaoy,  Flan- 
ders, and  Great  Britain.    At  the  age  of  forty » 
Abelard  sacrificed  the  reputation  which  be  had 
acquired  as  an  able  disputant  and  popular  pre- 
ee|»tor,  to  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  forming  and  executiot:  a  deliberate  plan 
Ibr  the  seduction  of  female  innocence.     During 
bis  residence  at  Paris,  where  he  was  acquiring 
afflttence  as  well  as  renown,   he  boarded  in  the 
boose  of  Falbert,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  church, 
who  bad  a  niece  called  Heloise,  about  the  age  of 
18  j^ars,   and  ec^ually  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
sad  literary  attainments.    The  STaricious  canon, 
wishing  to  have  his  niece  instructed  without  ex- 
pense, employed  Abelard  as  her  |)receptor;  but 
instead  of  improving  her  in  the  sciences,  he  be- 
tcsyed  his  trust,  taught  her  to  love,  and  deter- 
mined to  seduce  her.    From  this  time  Abelard 
becaaae  remiss  in  the  perfonnsnce  of  his  public 
lunciioBs,  and  wrote  nothing  but  amorous  verses. 
The  canon,  deluded  by  his  respect  for  the  pre- 
ceptor of  his  niece,  remained  ignorant  of  an  amour 
whiob  became  the  subject  of  genera]  conversatioo. 
In  a  little  while,  however,  the  pregnancy  of  He- 
loise discovered  the  culpable  conduct  of  her  lover, 
sod  roused  the  resentment  of  the  infatuated  uncle. 
She  was  soon  removed  to  the  house  of  Abelard 's 
sister  in  Brittany,  and  there  delivered  of  a  son. 
When  the  child  was  bom,  Abelard  made  a  proposal 
to  Fnlbert  of  privately  marrying  his  niece,   to 
which  tbe  canon -consented.     Heloise,   however, 
hesitated  in  accepting  tlie  offer,  partly  from  a  re 
gard  to  tbe  honour  of  Abelard,  whose  profession 
boond  bim  to  celibacy,  and  partly  from  a  romantic 
notion  that  ner  passion  ought  not  to  submit  to  or- 
dinaxT  restraints.    Abelard  at  last  prevailed,  and 
they 'were  privately  married  at  Paris;  though,  it 
is  wM,  that  ahe  protested  to  her  uncle  tbat  she  was 
not  married,  and  that  this  was  onei  cause  of  his 
nnkiad  and   severe  treatment  of   her.     Abelard 
sude  this  a  plea  for  rtonuving  her  from  his  house 
to  the  abbey  of  Benedictine  nunst  iu  which  she 
had  been  educated.   The  uncle  meditated  revenge, 
and  hired  ruffians,  who  forced  their  way  into  his 
chamber  by  night,'  and  inflicted  on  his  person  a 
disgraceful   and  cruel  mutilation.      Abelard  re- 
aolved,  that,  as  Heloise  could  no  longer  be  his, 
she  should  never  be  another's,  and  demanded  from 
her  a  promise  to  devote  herself  to  religion.    She 
submitted  to  the  selfish  and  harsh  injunction,  and 
proliMsed   herself   in  the  abbey    of   Argenteuil. 
SoQsi  alter  this  event,  Abelard  assumed  tbe  mo- 
nastic habit  in  the  abbey  of   St.   Denys.    His 
scholars  in.  Paris,  however,  intrested  him  to  return 
to  his  school;   and,  after  some  deliberation  and 
delay,  he  resumed  bis  lectures  at  a  small  village 
in  the  country,  and  regained  his  popularity.     But 
his  repntstiou  excited  envy,  and  exposed  him  to 
a  variety  of  persecutions.    About  this  time  he 
poblisbed  a  treatise,  entitled,  **  The  Theology  of 
Abelard,'*  which  was  said  to  contain  some  here- 
tical tenets  concerning  the  Trinity.    The  work  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  by  a  decree  of  the  synod 
at  Soissons,  held  in  1121,  and  Abelard  was  ordered 
to  thiDw  it  into  tbe  flames.    He  was  also  required 
to  read,  as  his  own  confession  of  faith,  the  Atha- 
ataisn  creed,  and  to  be  confined  in  the  convent  of 
Su  Medttd*    fii*  pefMcaWn  became  asbam«d  of 


their  conduct,  which  occasioned  general  dissatis- 
faction, and  Abelard  was  soon  permitted  to  return 
to  St.  Denys.  Here  again  he  was  pursued  by  his 
enemies ;  and,  having  asserted  that  the  patron  of 
tbe  convent  and  of  the  French  nation  was  not 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  but  another  St.  Diony- 
sius,  bishop-  of  Athens,  be  was  accused  to  the 
bishop  sod  the  king,  as  a  calumniator  of  the  order 
and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  On  this  occasion  he 
made  his  escape,  and  fled  to  the  cunvent  of  Ayoul, 
at  Provins  in  Champagne,  tbe  prior  of  which  was 
his  intimate  friend.  Hence  he  soon  retired  to  a 
retreat  in  the  forest  of  Champagne,  near  Nogent 
upon  the  Seine,  where,  in  113S,  he  erected  a 
small  oratory,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Trinity^ 
and  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  conse- 
crated to  the  third  person,  the  Comforter,  or  Pa- 
raclete. His  pupils  in  this  retreat  soon  amounted 
to  600 ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
this  solitude,  and,  by  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  he  was  elected  superior  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gildas,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Vannes,  wheie 
be  remained  for  several  years.  The  nuns  of  tbe 
convent  of  Argenteuil  being  dispersed  about  this 
time,  Abelard  invited  Heloise,  with  her  eight 
companions,  to  take  possession  of  the  Paraclete. 
Heloise  accepted  tbe  invitation  ;  waachoseYi  abbess 
of  the  new  institution  tbat  was  estsblished,  and 
in  1127  the  donation  was  confirmed  by  the  king. 
Whilst  Abelard  resided  at  St.  Gildas,  the  interesU 
ing  correspondence  occurred  between  him  and  He- 
loise, which  is  still  eztant ;  and  he  then  wrote  the 
memoirs  of  his  life,  which  came  down  to  the  year 
1134.  The  letters  of  Heloise  in  this  correspond- 
ence, abound  wiih  proofs  of  genius,  learning,  and 
taste,  which  might  have  graced  a  better  age. 
Upon  these  letters  Mr.  Pope  has  formed  his 
*'  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  a  piece  that 
has  been  highly  celebrated  for  its  poetical  merit, 
but  which  deviates  in  many  particulars  from  tbe 
genuine  character  and  story  of  Heloise,  and  cul- 
pably violates  moral  propriety,  as  Mr.  Berrington 
(Hist,  Abelardf  p.  240,  &c.)  has  shown  in  his  ju- 
diciuus  crit'que.  Abelard  was,  in  this  situation, 
accused  to  Pope  Innocent  II.  of  noxious  errors  and 
mischievous  designs.  His  accuser,  the  abbot  of 
St.  Thierry,  was  challenged  by  Abelard  to  make 
good  bis  accusations  in  a  public  assembly;  and, 
upon  his  delivering  tbe  heads  of  his  accusation, 
Abt'lard,  probablv  apprehending  a  popular  tumult, 
rose  up  and  exclaimed,  **  I  appeal  to  Rome."  The 
pope,  in  consequence  of  some  person's  intrigues, 
anticipated  his  arrival  by  pronouncing  his  opinions 
heretical,  and  sentencing  him  to  perpetual  silence 
and  confinement.  Abelard,  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
called  at  Cluni,  a  monasteiy  on  tbe  confines  of 
Burgundy,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Peter 
Maurice,  the  abbot ;  and  here  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  between  him  and  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clair- 
vauz,  who  had  prejudiced  the  pope  aeainst  him, 
Peter  interposed  with  the  pope  in  his  favour,  and 
obtained  his  pardon  ;  and  he  was  permitted  to  end 
bis  days  in  the  monastery  of  Cluni.  In  this  mo- 
nastery the  cloistered  pbilosopber  was  retired, 
studious,  and  devout ;  and  his  lectures  were  re- 
newed, and  heard  with  applanse.  His  health  and 
spirits  were  too  feeble  to  bear  the  exf rtion  this 
service  required ;  his  debility  and  decay  increased* 
and  terminated  his  life  in  his  63d  year,  on  the  Slst 
of  April  1149.     His  body  WDS  sent  to  Heloise, 
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to  be  interred  in  the  convent  of  tlie  Paradete, 
wfcere  the  widow  and  abbess  dailj  prayed  over  bis 
ionib.  In  1779,  bis  bones,  together  with  those  o( 
HeloUe,  were  placed  in  a  leaden  oofiin.  separated 
into  two  divisions,  that  tbey  might  not  be  con- 
founded, and,  in  1800»  the  remains  of  both  were 
brought  to  Paris,  and  placed  in  a  tomb  now  stand- 
ing.  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise.     His 

Sriacipal  works,  written  in  Latin,  aie  •'An  Ad- 
ress  to  tlie  Paraclete  on  the  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures," ««  Problems  and  Solutions,"  **  A  Commen- 
tanr  on  the  Romans,"  **  A  System  of  Theology," 
and  bis  letters  to  Heloiso  and  to  others. 

ABELIN  (John  Philip),  a  historian,  bom  at 
Strasburg,  and  who  died  about  1646,  is  perhaps 
better  known  by  the  name  of  John  Louis  Gott- 
fried, or  Gothouedas,  which  he  used  in  most  of 
his  numerous  works.  Under  his  proper  name  be 
published  only  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Theatre 
of  Europe/'  which  contains  the  history  of  Europe 
from  1617  to  1628 ;  and  the  17th,  18th,  19tb,  and 
30th  volumes  of  the  **  Mercurius  GsUo-Belgicus," 
began  by  Gothard  Arthus,  and  containing  tbe 
annals  of  Europe,  but  particularly  of  France,  from 
1628  to  16:W,  Franofort.  1628—1636.  8ro.  The 
"  Mercurins"  is  in  Latin,  but  the  "Theatre"  in 
German.  The  second  volume  of  the  latter  bears 
the  name  of  Abelin  \  but  Christian  Gryphius,  in 
bis  sccount  of  the  historians  of  the  17tb  eeptury, 
Attributes  it  to  John  George  Schelder,  who  also 
compiled  some  of  the  subsequent  volum<>s.  In 
1619,  Abelin  published  an  explanation  of  the  me- 
tamorphoses of  Ovid,  with  the  engravings  of  The- 
odoie  de  Bry,  the  dedication  to  which  work  is 
signed  **  Ludovious  Gottofridus.*'  He  also  com- 
piled or  translated  the  12th  and  last  volume  of  the 
"  History  of  the  East  Indies,"  published  at  Franc- 
fort,  1628,  folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Historiarum 
OrientaJis  Indies,  tomus  xii."  This  is  a  very  ce* 
lebrated  work,  and  the  copy  in  the  royal  library  of 
France  cost  4000  francs.  His  last  work  was  a 
''  History  of  the  Antipodes,"  and  it  is  thoegbt 
that  he  published  a  German  translation  of  the 
Plagium,  a  comedy  by  Daniel  Cramer,  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  **  John  Philip  Abel,"  in  1627, 
but  why  be  assumed  these  disguises  we  are  not 
informed. 

ABELL  (John),  an  English  musician,  who  be- 
longed to  the  chapel  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  a  fine  counter*  tenor  voice  and  for  bis 
(kill  on  the  lute.  Being  dismissed  as  a  Papist  at 
the  Revolution,  he  went  abroad;  and,  at  Warsaw^ 
be  was  seut  for  to  court  by  the  king  of  Poland, 
and  refusing  to  go,  was  taken  there  by  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  seated  in  a  chair  in  a  spacious  ball,  and 
drwwn  up  to  a  considerable  height,  while  the  king 
and  his  suite  appeared  in  a  gallery  opposite.  Seve- 
ral bears  were  then  admitted  into  die  area  below 
bim,  and  he  was  informed  that  he  migbt  take  bis 
choice,  either  to  sing  or  be  let  down  among  tbe 
bsars.  He  chose  to  sing;  and,  according  to  his 
own  account*  never  sang  better  in  his  life.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  England,  and  in  1701 
published  a  book  of  songs  in  several  languages. 
Abell  is  said  to  have  possessed  some  secret  by 
which  he  preserved  tbe  tone  of  his  voice  to  an  ex- 
treme old  age. 

ABELLA,  a  female  writer,  born  at  Saleme,  in 
(9ie  reign  of  Cbades  of  Anjou .  Among  othev  books 
00  DiSi&oiiMj  die¥rxot0  (itxeftUM  ^^  ^r4  ^iU 


ABELLI  (Louis),  was  born  in  the  Vexin  Fran< 
9oi8,  in  1603.  He  was  promoted  to  be  grand  vieac 
of  Bayouue,  then  curate  of  Paris,  and  Isstly  bisbop 
of  Rhodes,  in  1664 ;  which  be  resigned  abootthnM 
years  afterwards,  in  order  to  live  a  retiri^d  life  Hi 
tbe  house  of  St.  Lazare,  at  Paris.  Ha  died  Oct-  4. 
1691,  aged  88  years.  He  published,  among  otbM 
works,  *'  Medulla  Tbeologica ;"  and  bis  works  ve 
often  quoted  by  the  Protestants  against  Bossuet 
and  the  Catholicsi  in  tbe  support  cf  their  worship 
of  the  Virgin. 

ABELUX,  a  noble  of  Saguntum,  who,  eecording 
to  Livy,  favoured  tbe  part  of  the  Romans  a^ttl 
Carthage. 

ABEN-BTTAR  (Aboallah-Ben-Ahmbd),  or 
AL-BEITHAR,  a  learned  Arabian  botanist,  called 
Asehad  tbe  botanist,  from  bis  skill  in  tbe  scioaee 
of  plants,  was  bom  in  Spain ;  and,  after  visittjig 
Africa,  travelled  into  tbe  Levant,  Asia,  and  even 
as  far  as  the  Indies,  to  improve  bis  knowledge- 
After  bis  return  he  wss  patronised  by  Saladin,  at 
Cairo,  and  died  in  1248.  He  wrote  **  A  General 
History  of  Simples,  or  of  Plants,  arranged  in  al- 
phabetioal  order ; "  in  which  b^  gives  the  Graak^  - 
Arsbic,  snd  vernacular  names,  with  the  deaerip* 
tions  of  each  ;  and  particularly,  in  a  more  detailed 
manner,  those  not  described  by  Dioseoridaa  aad 
Pliny.  The  work  is  extant  in  the  Parisian.  Eaea- 
rial,  and  other  libraries. 

ABENDANA  (Jacob),  a  learned  Spanish  Jew, 
prefect  of  a  synagogue  in  I.ondoB,  known  as  the 
author  of  a  Spicilegium  of  explanations  on  select 
passages  of  Scripture  in  Hebrew.  Aaiat.  1685,  foh 
He  died  in  1685. 

ABEN  EZRA  (AsaAHAM).  a  oelebcated  nAibi, 
bom  at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  in  1690,  and  called  by  the 
Jews  the  loi^s,  gr§at,  and  admirable  doctor,  waa  a 
vfry-  able  interpreter  of  tbe  Holy  Scripturea,  and 
well  skilled  in  grammar,  poetry,  pluloso(»hy,  a8tro« 
nomy,  and  medicine.  He  was  also  a  |>erfect  master 
of  tbe  Arabic.  He  wrote  eommentanea  on  the  Old 
Testament,  a  work  ealled  Jentd  Jkforo,  an  introdne* 
tion  to  the  Talmud,  a  poem  on  tbe  game  of  chesa^ 
and  several  other  theological  and  Baathanaatical 
works,  which  yet  remsin  unedited.  His  coaoiaieB- 
taries  are  held  in  great  esteem ;  snd  his  wxitiAga 
not  only  evince  genius  and  judgment,  bst  araoom- 
posed  in  a  style  at  coca  alegaat  and  eoactae.  Ha 
died  at  Rhodes  in  1174. 

ABENGNEMT,  ABH£NG})£FIT,  or  AL^ 
BENOUEFIT,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  IStb  ceatary. 

ABEN-MELEK,  a  learned  rabbi,  who  distia* 
dished  himself  as  tbe  author  of  a  worked  called 
The  Perfection  of  Beauty,  priatadalAmaterdamia 
1661,  in  Hebrew,  aad  afterwards  traaslaied  iatoi 
Latin. 

A  BEN-PAGE,  or  ABOU-BEKR-MOHAM- 
MED-EBN-EL-SAYEG,  a  famous  Arabian  phi. 
losopber,  waa  bom  at  Cordova,  and  died  presaa- 
turely  at  Fes,  in  1138,  in  conaeqaence  ofexeessiva 
study.  Particutaraof  his  life  and  worics  ara  to  ba 
found  in  Pocook's  truislatioa  oi  LmViedu  Pkih- 
iophe  Ebn-Yokdan,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1671.  in 
this  work  Abea>Face  is  said  to  have  Been  a  fbl« 
lower  of  Aristotle,  and  to  have  applied  the  peripi" 
tetic  philosophy  to  the  iUustration  e£  the  Moha- 
motan  theology  snd  the  explanation  of  the  Koran ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  charged  with  he- 
Msj»  aB4thc«m.kilo  psiMBfc   HswiM»»i 
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m&axmr  ttp<m  Eudid,  and  philcMophical  aad  theo- 
lo^cil'epistleft. 

ABEN-RAGEL  (Ali),  a  celebrated  Arabtan 
atmlog^r,  who  lloAriaked  at  Cordova  in  tbe  eb- 
▼«Bth  eentmrj,  and  attracted  the  feneration  of  both 
Chiutnnft  Aod  Mahometans  by  his  scientiiic  sHIK 
H«  wrote  tw«  works,  of  which  Latin  translations 
appeared  in  the  l4th  and  15th  centuries. 

ABENZOAR,  properir,  AL  WA2I11  ABU 
HER  WAN  ABDELMELECH  1BN  ZOHR,  bom 
at  Penailor,  near  detille,  in  the  12th  century,  was 
oonsidtTcd  the  most  celehrtited  Arabian  phyftlciah 
fnaa  th«  tine  of  Galea.  His  ftther,  who  was  of 
the  same  profession,  made  him  swear  that  he  would 
nerer  employ  poisonons  drugs,  an  oath  which  suf- 
ficiently denotes  the  preralence  of  the  crime  of 
poison  amonr  the  Arabians  at  that  time.  Abenzoar 
iltstingiiished  himself  by  satins  the  life  of  the  go- 
▼enor  of  Seville's  brother,  whose  family  hating 
administeted  poison  to  him,  became  so  incensed  at 
his  cart  that  they  threw  the  physician  into  prison. 
He  had  the  care  of  aa  hospital ;  and  mukt  have  en- 
joyed nneommon  advantages  fhnn  eiperience,  if  it 
be  tns  that  he  lived  in  perfect  health  to  the  age  of 
133.  Fnra  the  extent  of  his  practice  he  was 
eaDed  the  £tperimenttr,  and  not,  as  SOme  have 
snppoeed,  from  an  empirical  tdm,  since  he  was  a 
Mbde  inqvifer  into  the  caused  of  diseases.  He  died 
St  Morocoo  in  1169.  Dr.  Freind  Speifhs  of  his  abi* 
litiea  and  hie  practice  with  great  commendation 
Abemoer  hed  a  son  of  the  same  pt-ofessJ6n,  wh6 
wiMe  a  booh  on  the  regimeo  of  health,  and  who, 
poMiy,  is  eonfonnded  with  the  fkther  in  the  gteitt 
kngth  of  life  attributed  to  the  latter. 

ABERCROMBIE  (Jonif),  died  in  1801,  lear- 
tn^  heiii&d  him  several  worlca  on  gardenhig ;  th6 
pnnexpel  of  which  are,''  The  Oaidener'a  Calen- 
dar,'* ptiblished  under  the  assumed  name  of  Mdwe, 
aad  the  "  UniTersal  Dicti<mary  of  Gflrdeoiog  and 


ABERCROMBY  (TnoMxa,  by  some  called 
Fj-micK),  n  Scottish  physician  in  the  time  of 
Jnaea  II.,  who,  at  the  request  o(  that  monarch, 
tnraed  Catholic,  tnd  was  nude  one  of  the  court 
fhyaidaae.  Ah€t  the  Revolution,  h6  wrote  the 
Uaftisi  Aehieremente  of  Scotland,  in  t  tols.  folio, 
sad  oAer  weths.    H«  died  in  1790. 

ABERCROMBY  CDArto),  also  a  Scottish  phy- 
sieian,  who  pnbKshedj  in  tbe  17th  centoff ,  a  trea- 
tise eo  the  Teneread  diseAae^  and  S  ktw  othei  xnedi- 
eal  woihs,  noioe  of  which  are  of  great  talue. 

ABERCROMBY  (Sir  Ral^h),  an  English  ge- 
neial,  eelebraited  fbr  his  braverv,  was  bom  in  itS^, 
•tTiBibodie  in  C1aehmannanfl£fa«.  H«  early  de- 
voted himself  to  the  military  service  *,  and  in  1760 
obtained  a  lieirtenancy  in  the  third  regiment  of 
Dragoon  Goards,  of  which  he  became  lieutenanf- 
•sioaAl  in  1773.  In  1787  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
■ajer-g«B«nl ;  and,  on  the  commtecement  of  the 
war  with  Ftenee,  he  was  one  of  the  officers  em- 
fhyyad  10  SQpport  the  eanse  of  Austria,  fn  the 
ftsms  aetion  on  the  hergfat  of  Gateau,  he  con- 
deeted  himself  with  such  bratenr  that  he  v^ds  pinr- 
tinriaify  noticed  hi  the  despat^es  of  the  thil^d  of 
Terk,  the  eonnnander-in-olnef.  In  1799  he  fA- 
CRVed  the  Older  of  the  Bath ;  and  beinjg  a/bYWSrdS 
sppaieted  eeunnander-in-chief  of  the  Westlndies, 
W  captored  the  islatt^  of  Orteada,  St.  Luck,  St. 
Thiosntp  and  Trhiidad,  with  the  setdements  of 
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attempt  upou  Holland  in  If  09 ;  and  it  was  con- 
fessed, even  by  the  enemy,  that  no  victbry  could' 
have  conferred  more  honour  than  the  great  tolenls, 
activity,  and  bravery,  Sir  Ralph  displayed  in  fof- 
watdihg  the  purposes  of  that  unfortunate  exj>edi- 
tion.  His  last  service  was  itt  Egypt,  at  the  battle 
of  Alelandria,  where  he  was  wounded,  whilst  hero- 
ically figbtin*,  oh  the  ilst  M&rch  1801 ;  and  ejt- 
pired  about  a  tv^eek  Afterwards,  on  board  the  ship  of 
Sit  Sydtiey  Smith.  He  was  buried  beneath  thel 
Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  Ht  Malta ;  and  S  monument,  hy 
drder  of  pntlisment,  Was  erected  to  his  memory  111 
SUPauVs  Cathedral.  He  left  four  sons,  fend  hi» 
widow,  who  was  fewtirded  with  a  f)en8ioh  of  f  OdOf. 
a  year,  and  created  a  baroness,  with  remSinder  iJS 
thd  issue  mats  of  her  late  htisbsnd. 

ABERCROMBY  (Sir  John  RbSEtit),  h  lifinte^ 
mint-general  and  knight  of  the  Batti,  who  coM- 
matided  tbe  British  tt(>op8  in  India  against  Tippbo 
Sultan.  In  1793  he  was  made  governor  of  Bom- 
bay, in  sit  ihonths  afterwards,  govefnbr  of  Ma- 
dras ;  and,  in  1794,  was  made  commander  of  the 
British  troops  on  botb  sides  of  the  Ganfes.  In 
1795  he  seited  upon  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  thus  secured  exclusively  io 
England  the  Commerce  of  thkt  patt  of  the  world. 
On  hii  returo  to  his  native  country  he  became  n 
member  of  parliament,  liut  took  little  p&t  in  the 
debates  of,  the  House.  He  died  at  Maiveilles,  in 
February  1817,,  with  the  reputatiod  6t  a  fortunate 
commander  and  able  governor. 

ABERCROMBY,  an  English  colonel,  who, 
after  being  made  prisoner  ^y  Napoleon  at  Verdun, 
^as  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  escort  which 
accompanied  the  ex-emperor  to  ^t.  Helena, 

ABEtlDEEN  (George  Gordon,  .Earl  of),  le 
celebrated  aa  a  diplomatist,  traveller,  and  a  man  of 
letters.  He  was  sent  to  Germany  to  procure  the 
union  of  Austria  in  the  confederacy  formed  durinj^ 
(he  latter  years  of  the  govertiment  of  Bonaparte,  tp 
whi^h  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  consented,  hy  a  treaty 
signed  at  Toplitx,  on  the  3d  Oct.  Iai2».  l^or  hie 
able  conduct  in  this  affair  he  was  made  ambassador 
to  (h6  Austrian  court,  and  in  that  character  super- 
intenaed  the  negociations  between  Austria  and 
Murat,  the  king  of  Naples,  On  his  return  Uf 
England  in  1814,  he  was  made  a  peer,  by  t&e  title 
of  Viscount  Cordon,  and  in  the  same  year  waf 
made  president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquar^'^s*  He 
is  also  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  the  rounder  o^ 
the  Society  of  Athenian  travellers,  which  wai| 
established  in  1SQ4. 

AB£RLI  (John  Loois),  a  celebrate  Qermaa 
landscape  painter  and  engraver,  bom  at  Winter- 
thur  in  1773.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Henry  ^tejev, 
and  published  several  coloured  prints  of  vi^ws  i^ 
Switzerland,  which  have  been  snficiently  admired 
to  give  birth  fo  a  gpreat  numW  of  imitators  in  aia 
iiiferior  stvle.  He  died  at  6eme  in  1786;  wbiah 
Bryan,  in  bia  Dictionary  of  Painters,  gives  as  tb0 
year  of  his  birth. 

ABERNETHY  (John),  an  eminent  Presbyi 
terian  divine,  was  bom  at  Colerai^ep  in  Lon^n^ 
derry,  Ireland,  on  the  I9tt  Oct.  1680,  lajl69^ 
he  was  sent  to  the  college  at  Gla^go^,  whenoe» 
S/ter  having  graduated  ^t.  A.,  he  removed  t# 
Edinburgh,  and  studied  divinity  with  guph  suecess, 
tha^hewas  licensed  to  preacn  l{y  the  presbytery 
of  Rdhte  before  he  had  attaLned[  l^is  ^^d,  year*  Jn 
t70T,  ttr  was  ordained  at  Autr;m«  where  he  sQoa 
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became  esteemed  and  admired  for  bis  amiable  con- 
duct and  distinguisbed  talents.   He  was  considered 
tbe  xshief  ornament  of  tbe  synod,  and  coatinued 
lb  preserre  tbeir  approbation  of  bis  cbaracter  to 
the  last,  eren  when  a  change  of  bis  religions  sen- 
timents had  excited  the  opposition  of  many  violent 
antagonists.    About  1716,  he  exerted  himself  to 
make  the  native  Irish  converts  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  in  many  instances  his  efforts  were 
«accessfuL    In  the  following  year,   he  received 
invitations  from  Dublin  and  from  Belfast,  but  his 
attachment  to  bis  congregation  at  Antrim  deter- 
mined him  to  remain  there,  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  the  synod.    The  arbitrary  in- 
terference of  this  assembly,  with  respect  to  the 
destination    of    its   pastors,   he    oi>enly    depre- 
cated, and,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  more  en- 
larged ideas  of  religious  liberty ,  he,  in  conjunction 
with  other  ministers,  established  a  societjr  at  Bel- 
fast, the  members  of  which  were  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  non-subscribers:    Their  avowed  prin- 
ciples were  these :  «  First.  That  our  Lord  j  esus 
Christ  hath,  in  the  New  Testament,  determined 
and  fixed  the  terms  of  communion  in  the  church : 
that  all  Christians  who  comply  with  these  have  a 
iright  to  communion ;  and  tnat  no  man,  or  set  of 
men,  have  power  to  add  any  other  terms  to  those 
■ettled  in  the  Gospel.    Secondly.  That  it  is  not 
necessary  as  an  etidence  of  soundness  in  the  faith, 
that  candidates  for  the  ministry  should  subscribe 
the  Westminster  confession,  or  any  uninspired  form 
of  articles,  or  confession  of  faitti,  as  the  term 
upon  which  they  shall  be  admitted ;  and  that  no 
church  has  a, right  to  impose  such  a  subscription 
upon  them.    Thirdly.  That  to  call  upon  men  to 
3](Lake  declarations  concerning  tbeir  faith,  upon  the 
penalty  of  cutting  them  off  from  communion,  if 
they  should  refuse  it,  and  this  merely  upon  sus- 
picion and  jealousies,  while  the  persons  required 
to  purge  themselves  by  such  declarations  cannot  be 
fiurly  convicted  upon  evidence  of  any  error  or  he- 
resy,  is  to  exercise  an  exorbitsnt  and  arbitrary 
power,  and  is  really  an  inquisition."    Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  now  became  an  object  of  reproach  and  per- 
secution, as  the  head  of  the  non-subscribers,  who, 
in  1726,  being  rejected  from  the  synod,  began  to 
form  themselves  inio  a  separate  presbytery.    Tbe 
gubjeot  of  our  memoir  retained  for  some  time  his 
former  influence,  but  at  length,  in  1730,  the  tide 
ran  so  strong  against  him  at  Antrim,    that  he 
thonght  it  advisable  to  remove  to  Dublin,  in  ac 
ceptance  of  an  invitation  he  had  received  from  the 
Protestant  dissenting  congregation  of  Wood-street. 
Here  he  wrote  a  paper,  showing  the  injustice  of 
the  Test  Act,  and,  m  1733,  he  seconded  tbe  at- 
tempt of  tbe  Irish  dissenters  to  obtain  a  repeal  of 
it  in  a  publication  which  was  opposed  with  much 
acrimony  by  Swift.    He  died  in  1740,  from  a  sud- 
den attack  of  the  gout  in  the  head,  but  was  fully 
prepared  for  his  end,  which  he  met  with  cheerful 
reaoiness,   and  great  serenity  and  composure  of 
mind.    Mr.  Abemethy  possessed  great  influence 
over  bis  partisans,  both  as  a  divine  and  a  speaker, 
«nd,  indeed,  the  singular  excellence  of  his  dispo- 
sition and  character  compelled  the  admiration  even 
of  those  who  most  differed  from  him  in  his  manly 
and  liberal  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
He  wrote,  in  addition  to  several  sermons  and  psm- 
phlets,  two  volumes  of  discourses  on  the  Divine 
Attributes;  and>  fotir  yoliuaes  of  sen&oof,  and  a 


diary  of  his  life  appeared  after  his  decease,  bat 
the  first  mentioned  is  tbe  most  celebrated  o€  hta 
works. 

ABERNETHY  (John),  an   eminent   auigeon, 
was  bom  about  tbe  year  1763-4,  but  whether  in 
Scotland  or  in  Ireland  is  uncertain.    At  an  eaHjr 
age  his  parents  removed  to  London,  and  yonjog 
Abemethy  was  sent  to  a  day-school  in  Lotlibuxy. 
where  he  received  his  education.    In  due  tin&e  be 
was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Cbas., 
Blick,   surgeon    to    St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitel, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  advan- 
tage.   In  1773  the  celebrated  John  Hunter  com* 
menced  his  admirable  lectures,  and  Aberaetby  be- 
came one  of  his  pupils ;  f^om  which  arose  a  lantia^ 
friendship  between  these  eminent  men.    In  1780« 
through  Mr.  Hunter,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew*s  Hospital,  and  shortly 
afterwards  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery.     Tbe 
new  and  bold  view  which  he  took  of  his  bnbjects 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  auditors,  and  gained 
him  considerable  notorietv.    In  1793  he  publisbed 
**  Surgical  and  Physical  Essays ;  **  which  extended 
the  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired. 
These  Essays  were  followed,  at  various  periods^  by 
"  Surgical  Obserfations,''  tbe  fiune  of  which  aoon 
carried  his  name  over  the  Continent  of  Euxope. 
Among  his  other  works  are,  '*  On  the  Ori^n  and 
Treatment  of   Local  Diseases,"  *'  Physiological 
Lectures,"  "On  Injuries  of  tbe  Head,"  &e. :  all  of 
which  are  consulted  by  the  faculty,  as  the  best 
authority   on  all  subjects  which  uiey    embrace* 
There  was  a  bluntness  approaching  to  radeneas  in 
Mr.  Abemethy,'  which  greatly  annoyed  many  of  bis 
visitors ;  and  which  caused  some  wit  to  anagram 
his  name  into  Johnny  the  Bear,    On  his  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  to  tbe 
Koyal  College  -of  Surgeons,  a  professional  friend 
observed  to  him,  that  they  should  now  have  some* 
thing  new.    «'  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mr. 
AberneChy.  "  Why,"  said  the  other,  ••  of  course 
you  will  brash  up  the  lectures  which  you  have  been 
so  long  delivering  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital^ 
and  let  us  have  them  in  an  improved  form."    **  I>o 
you  take  me  for  a  fool  or  a  knave  V  rejoined  Mr* 
Abemethy.  *'  I  have  always  given^the  students  at 
tbe  hospital  that  to  which  they  were  entitled — tbe 
best  produce  of  my  mind,     if  I  could  have  made 
my  lectures  to  them  better,  I  would  instantly  have 
made  them  so ;  1  will  give  the  College  of  Surgeons 
precisely  tbe  same  lectures,  down  to  the  smallest 
details}  nay,  I  will  tell  the  old  fellows  how  to 
make  a  poultice."    Soon  after,  when  he  was  lec- 
turing to  the  students  of  St. Bartholomew's,  and 
adverting  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  chuck- 
lingly  exclaimed,  **  I  told  the  big  wigs  how  to 
make  a  poultice  !  "     His  strong  point  in  prescrib- 
ing was  generally  addressed  to  the  relief  of  tbe 
bowels,  and  to  fiie   lowering  and  regulation  of 
diet    and    regimen.     He  was  consequently  mucb 
sought  in   dispeptic  disorders ;  and  often  merely 
referred  his  patients  to  one  of  his  books,  where  be 
liod  described  the  symptoms  and  given  a  recipe  for 
their  cure.    On  one  occasion  a  lady,  unsatisfied 
with  this  information,  persisted  ic  extracting  from 
Mr.  A.  what  she  might  eat ;  and,  after  sufferinir 
from  her  volubility  for  some  time,  he  exclaimed,  to 
the  repeated  **  May  I  eat  oysters.  Doctor  ?     May  I 
eat  suppers?  "    '*  I'll  tell  you  what,  Ma*am,  you 
may  eat  anything  but  the  pokex  and  bellow^s;  fgr 
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th«  one  ic  too  hard  of  digestion,  and  the  other  it 
Ml  of  wind."  Another  chtncteristie  anecdote  is 
toM  of  the  celebrated  Corran,  who,  it  seems,  being 
persona]]/  unknown  to  him,  had  visited  Mr.  Aber- 
nethj  seTeral  times,  without  baring  had  an  oppor- 
tunitj  of  foXty  explaining  (as  he  thought)  the  na- 
tnre  of  his  maladj:  at  last,  determined  to  hare  a 
hearisg,  when  interrupted  in  his  story,  he  fixed 
his  dan  bright  eje  on  the  doctor,  and  said,  *.*  Mr. 
Aheniethj,  I  haye  been  here  on  eight  different 

idajs,  and  haye  paid  yon  eight  different  goinefui ; 
fant  JOB  haye  neyer  jet  listened  to  the  symptoms  of 
ajroomplaxnt.  I  am  reaolyed,  Sir,  not  to  leaye 
this  room  till  yon  satisfy  me  by  doing  so."  Strode 
by  hit  manner,  Mr.  Abemethy  threw  himself  back 
iAhit  drnir,  and  atsomiDg  the  posture  of  a  most  in- 
dalktigable  listener,  exclaimea,  in  a  tone  of  half 
amrite,  half  humour, — *'  Oh,  yery  well,  Sir,  I  i 
FMay  to  hear  jou  out.  Go  on,  give  me  the  whole 
ymr  binh,  panntage,  and  education,  I  wait  your 
pieasine ;  go  on."  Upon  which  Curran,  not  a  whit 
diseonceited,  gcarely  begun — "  My  name  is  John 
Philpot  Cnrrnn.  My  parents  were  poor,  but  I  be- 
lieTo  honest  people,  of  the  province  of  Monster, 
whera  alto  I  w-aa  born,  being  a  native  of  Newmar- 
kcc,  county  of  Cork,  in  the  year  1750.  My  &ther 
being  emj^oyed  to  collect  the  rents  of  a  Protestant 
gtendflsaan  of  amaU  fortune,  in  that  neighbourhood, 
obtained  my  entrance  into  one  of  the  Protestant 
Free-aehools,  where  I  obtained  the  first  rudiments 
of  my  edncatioo.  1  was  next  enabled  to  enter  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  in  the  humble  sphere  of  a 
flstr;  "—and  so  he  continued  for  several  minutes, 
giving  hit  astonished  hearer  a  true,  but  irresistibly 
laughable  account  of  his  *'  birth,  parentage,  and 
cdncation,*'  at  deaired,  till  he  came  to  his  illness 
and  soflerittga,  the  detail  of  which  was  not  again 
iattrraptad.  It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
Mr.  Abemethy 's  attention  to  his  gifted  patient  was, 
horn  that  boor  to  the  close  of  hit  life,  ssaiduous, 
mneauttiiigt  and  devoted.  The  reported  fsthion 
of  hit  eoaitabip  and  marriage  is  also  characterise. 
It  it  said,  that  while  atteiidiog  a  lady  for  several 
weeks,  he  observed  thooe  admirable  quaUficationt 
is  her  daughter,  which  he  truly  esteemed  to  be  cal- 
culated to  render  the  married  state  happy.  Ao- 
coidingly,  one  Saturday,  when  taking  leave  of  his 
pstient,  he  addretted  her  to  the  following  purport : 
'*  Yon  are  now  to  well  that  I  need  not  see  you 
after  Moaday  next,  when  I  shall  come  to  pay  you 
■y  fuewell  visit.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  1  wish 
you  and  your  danghter  seriously  to  consider  the 
pTDpoeai  I  am  now  about  to  make.  It  is  abrupt  and 
uaeereaaonioos  1  am  awmre,  but  the  excessive  oo- 
cmation  d  my  time,  by  my  professional  duties, 
aftrdt  me  no  leisure  to  accomplish  what  I  desire 
by  the  more  ordinary  course  of  attention  and  solici- 
tttioiu    My  annual  receipta  amonut  to  , 

and  I  can  settle  — .-^-^  on  my  wife :  my  charac- 
ter ia  generally  known  to  the  public,  so  that  you 
■ay  rtoidily  ascertain  what  it  is :  I  have  seen  in 
your  dnagliter  a  tender  and  affectionate  child,  an 
assiduoat  and  careful  nurse,  and  a  gentle  and  lady- 
hhe  member  of  a  family ;  such  a  person  must  be  all 
that  a  husband  could  covet,  and  I  offer  my  hand  and 
fgrtune  for  my  acceptance.  On  Monday,  when  I 
call,  I  shall  expect  your  detennination ;  for  I  really 
hare  sot  time  for  therontiae  of  courtship."  In 
this  manscr  the  lady  was  wooed  and  won  >  and  it 
k  md  ihit  the  uniQo  wm  foUcitom  i«  eyery  ie« 


spect.  With  all  his  eccentricity,  however,  ho 
blended  much  of  humanity  and  liberality.  '*  Wberv 
poverty  and  disease/'  says  his  biographer  in  the 
JNational  Portrait  Gallery,  **  have  prevented  indi- 
viduals from  waiting  upon  him  in  his  own  house 
for  advice,  we  have  known  him  not  only  visit  them 
constantly,  and  at  inconvenient  distances,  without 
either  fee  or  ward,  but  generously  supply  them 
from  hit  own  purse  with  what  tneir  wants  re- 
quiretd.  More  aflPecting  instances  of  charity  and 
generosity,  seconding  the  utmost  exertions  of  me- 
dical skill,  could  not  be  produced  from  the  life  of 
any  of  his  contemporariea  than  from  that  of  John 
Abemethy  :  and  if  it  were  ours  to  strike  s  balance 
between  the  harmless  eccentricities  we  have  no- 
ticed and  the  incalculable  mass  of  good  he  has 
done,  we  would  set  him  high  among  the  highest  oa 
the  pedestals  of  those  who  have  done  honour  to  a 
profession,  second  only  to  one  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
man hopes  and  happiness."  Mr.  Abemethy  had 
been  long  indisposed,  but  had  only  retired  from 
practice  a  few  months  when  he  died  at  hit  houte 
m  Enfield,  on  the  J8th  April,  1831. 

AfiGARUS,  a  name  given  to  teveral  of  th» 
kings  of  Kdessa.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  was 
Abgarua  Maunus,  who  ascended  the  throne  about 
the  57th  year  before  Christ,  at  the  epoch  whea 
Meaopotamia  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans.  When  Marcus  licioius  Crassut  under- 
took his  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  was  b»»' 
trayed  by  Abgarus  into  the  hands  of  the  enem/ 
and  slain.  Several  Greek  medals  bear  the  name  of 
Abgarus,  a  collection  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  a 
work  by  Bayer,  entitled,  •*  Historia  Asrhoena  et 
Edessena  exnummis  Illustrata."  Petropoli,  1794, 
in4to. 

ABGARUS,  one  of  the  tucceisors  of  the  pre* ' 
ceding,  who  is  said  to  have  been  contemporary- 
with  Christ ;  and  who,  hearing  of  hia  miracleSr 
and  labouring  under  a  grievous  distemper,  incurabl* 
by  human  slull,  applied  to  him,  by  letter,  for  ra* 
lief.  It  is  also  said,  that  our  Saviour  returned 
him  a  written  answer, .  promising  to  send  oneoT 
his  disciples  to  cure  him,  and  tlwt  Thaddeus  was 
commissioned  for  that  purpose.  Eusebius  (£«e^ 
ift'tt.  lib.  i.  cap.  IS.)  relates  this  story,  and  says» 
that  the  evidence  of  it  existed  in  the  records  of' 
the  city  of  Edessa.  Abgarus's  letter,  which  was 
sent  to  our  Saviour  at  Jerusalem  by  the  courier 
Ananias,  is  as  follows: — "Abgarus,  toparch  (or 
prince)  of  Edessa.  to  Jesus  the  good  Saviour,  wlba 
haa  appeared  at  Jerusalem,  sendeth  greeting:  1 
have  heard  of  .thee,  and  of  thy  cures,  performed 
without  herbs  or  other  medicinet.  For  it  is  re- 
ported that  thou  mskest  the  blind  to  see,  and  the 
lame  to  walk ;  that  thou  cleansest  lepers,  and  catt- 
est  out  unclean  spirits  and  demons,  and  healest 
tlioee  who  are  tormented  with  diseases  of  a  long- 
standing, and  raisest  the  dead.  Having  heard  of 
all  these  thinga  concerning  thee,  I  concluded  ia 
my  mind  one  of  these  two  Uiings— either  that  thoa 
art  God  come  down  from  heayen  to  do  these  things, 
or  else  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  and  so  perfonnest 
them.  Wherefore  I  now  write  unto  thee,  entreating 
thee  to  come  to  me,  and  to  heal  my  distemper. 
Moreover,  I  hear  that  the  Jews  murmur  against 
thee,  and  plot  to  do  thee  mischief.  I  have  a  city, 
small  indeed,  but  neat,  which  mav  suffice  for  us 
both."  The  following  is  our  Lorcf's  answer,  re* 
tvmtd  by  ^«  MOM  couri9r  ;-^**  Abj^anui,  tboa  art 
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^PP7*  forastnveh  iMi  thou  hast  beli^red  in  me, 
tlioagh  thou  lia»t  not  seen  me/'  Jobn  zs.  29.  **  For 
it  10  wiitteo  eoBcemivg  me,  that  ihe^r  who  hare 
seen  me  ahevld  not  belieTO  in  me,  that  thej  who 
]iay«  not  eeen  me  might  beliere  and  Uto.  Aa  for^ 
'vrhat  thou  haat  written  to  me,  deiiring  m9  to  come 
to  thee,  it  ia  neoeaaary  that  all  thove  thioga  for 
nrhich  I  am  aent,  ahould  he  fulfilled  by  me,  asd 
that  after  fulfilling  them,  I  abould  be  received  vp 
t9  him  that  aent  me.  When,  therefore,  Ishalllgte 
xeeeiTed  up,  I  will  aend  to  thee  one  of  my  dia- 
ciplaa,  that  he  may  heal  thy  diatemper,  and  give 
life  to  thee,  and  to  thoae  who  are  with  thee/'  To 
theae  epiatlea  are  aubjoined  many  particulara  re- 
ci^  by  Euaebiua.  Xifter  the  aaceaaion  of  Chriat, 
Thomaa,  one  of  the  apoatlea,  he  aajFa,  mored  by 
a  ^i^iae  impulse,  aent  Thaddena,  one  of  Chriat^i 
70  diaei|dea,  ta  Edeaaa,  to  be  a  prea^er  and  an 
•Tangeliat  of  Christ's  doctrine,  hy  whom  all  thinga 
piomiaed  by  onr  Saviour  were  fulflUed.  Thia  waa 
d«me  A.  n.  4a.  The  authenticity  of  theae  lettera, 
««d  of  the  history  to  which  they  relate,  hae  been 
allowed  by  Parkeiv  Cave,  Grabe,  Wake,  Tille- 
motit,  Addison,  and  oil^era ;  bat  rejected  aa  false 
and  fabulous  by  the  Basnagea,  Spanl)eim«  Le 
GkfCy  Fahriciua,  Bupin,  Jonea,  Lardner,  &c. 
The  two  laat  writera  have  produced  reasons  to 
prove  the  whole  story  to  be  fictitioua  which  are 
unanawemble.  Allowing  that  the  particulara  re- 
cited by  EuaebJha,  who  fiouriahed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  or  before,  were  recorded  in 
the  arahives  of  Edeasa,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Basebiiua  waa  ever  at  this  city  and  took  the  ac- 
count from  the  archives  himself.  Beaidesy  it  is 
Y^markahle,  that  thia  atory  ia  not  mentioned  by 
any  writer  before  Eusebius ;  that  it  is  not  much 
taken  notice  of  by  sacceeding  writers ;  that  the 
whole  afiair  was  unknown  to  Christ's  apostles*  and 
to  the  Chriatiana  their  contemporaries,  aa  is  maui- 
feat  from  the  early  diaputea  about  the  method  of 
receiving  Oentile  converts  into  the  church ;  which 
this  story,  had  it  been  true,  must  have  entirely 
decided.  As  to  the  lettera,  no  doubt  can  be  mads 
of  their  apuriouaness,  since,  if  Chriat  had  written 
a  letter  to  Abganis,  it  would  have  been  a  part  of 
sacred  Scripture,  and  placed  at  tho  head  of  all  the 
Imoka  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Lardner  has 
also  pointed  out  several  paaaages,  both  in  ibo 
epistle  to  Abganis,  and  in  the  hiatory,  which  are 
Ikble  to  exception.  Not  to  add,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  ntaay  of  the  most  learned  and  ancient 
Christians,  that  oor  Lord  never  wrote  any  thing. 
See  Jones's  Csnon  of  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  1, 
and  Lardner'B  works,  vol.  vii.  p.  2«3.  «3l. 

'  ABGILLUS,  son  of  the  king  of  Frisii,  or  Fries^ 
Isnd,  was  sumamed,  from  the  austeritv  of  bis  life, 
Fresfer  John.  He  went  to  thp  holy  land  with 
Charlemagne,  and  is  traditioned  to  have  made 
mighty  conquesto,  and  to  have  founded  the  empire 
of  Abyssinia.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  journey,  and  of  that  of  Charle- 
magne, into  the  list ;  but  they  are  looked  upon  as 
xomaiicea  and  legends,  rather  than  as  histories. 

ABIATHAR,  in  Scripture  history,  the  son  of 
Abimelech,  and  the  tenth  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
•was  the  only  priest  who  escaped  the  massacre  of 
the  priesthood  bv  Saul.  He  was  much  attached  to 
David,  especially  during  the  revolt  of  Abaalom; 
but,  after  the  death  of  Solomon's  father,  having  at- 
taspted  t(^  place  Adonijah  on  the  thnme^  $pl«moB 


deprived  him  of  his  office,  and  banished  him.  Thi^ 
happened  about  the  year  1014  before  Christ,  ajid  ia 
mentioned  in  1  Kioga  xi«  26. 

ABICHT,  a  learned  Saxon  tliaologiaa  and  oriaii* 
talist,  died  at  Witteoburgh  in  1740,  where  he  liad 
performed  the  functions  of  pastor  ^nd  acadennical 
profeasor.  He  was  slso  i^  member  of  the  Royal 
Ac^^emv  of  Sciences  st  Berlin,  end  distinguiabed 
himself  ny  several  works  oa  language  and  Hebrew 
antiquities.  He  entered  into  a  controveraj  re^i 
specting  these  subjects  with  John  Frsncke  and 
Leibnits,  imd  conducted  his  arguments  againat 
each  with  great  akill  and  powerful  reasoning. 

ABIHU,  one  of  th^  sons  of  Aaron,  who.  witbln 
eight  days  af^er  the  dedication  of  tba  tabernacle* 
waa  coosum^  with  fire,  for  offering  incense  with 
sirange  fire. 

ABI  J  AH,  ia  Scriptuve  history »  the  son  of  J«* 
raboam,  who  ws«  ^e  first  king  of  the  ten  tKilie« 
of  Israel.  Ahijsh  predicted,  that  be  Would  he  tW 
first  person  of  his  familjr  who  should  receive  fu- 
neral  honeura*  l  Kings  xiv.  13. 

ABIJAM  was  the  name  of  a  king  of  Judah  tv]»o 
succeeded  Rehoboam.  After  a  rei^n  of  three  jeax^ 
during  which  he  imitated  the  impiety  and  bad  ocya- 
dnct  of  hia  fathsr>  he  died,  a.  «.  5049,  €uue 
A.  n.  955« 

A9ILDGAARD  (P^tsr  CnRiaTiAN),on4^of  tlie 
most  able  naturaliata  and  physiciaas  of  the  IBtJh. 
century.  He  sssiated  in  estsbUshing  the  vetexi- 
asry  coUege  at  Copenhagen,  wheace  he  was  aUso  se^ 
cretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciencss,  snd  member  of* 
the  Society  of  Natural  History.  He  was  equally 
skilled  in  medieine»  mineralogy,  and  loology,  a»d 
wrote  several  works  relative  to  each  bjcancli  of 
these  ssiences.  He  di^d  in  IQOB,  previous  if>  wbick 
he  had  fttrther  cUstinguished  himself  by  giving^  % 
description  of  the  fiunous  Miigatfulrium,  at  theaam^ 
time  with  M.  Cuvier. 

ABILDGAAKD  (NicnoL^s),  brother  of  4b«i 
above,  an  historical  painter  of  merit,,  who  died  1^4 
Cop^hagen  ia  1806.  Hia  princiiial  pictnrea  adota 
the  palacea  of  Denmark ;  W  hie  chff'trd'toHm:^ 
beinfp  ia  the  Casile  of  Copeuhagta,  were  desvsAjwi 
with  that  edifice,  by  fice»  in  1794,  a  bins  whiish 
haatened  the  death  of  Abildgaard. 

ABIM£L£CH,  in  Scripture  hiatory«  tkfi  ag»a 
of  two  kinga  of  Gerar,  a  oountey  e|  the.  Philip- 
tines,  one  of  whom  was  cootemporsry  with  Abra- 
ham, who  took  away  Sarah,  and  detemikiiwd  to^ 
marry  her,  but  being  Warned  of.  his  danger,  t%» 
aiored  her  to  her  huaband.  She  waft  AbraitaniL's 
sister,  ss  well  as  wife,  being  of  the  same  fathec, 
but  by  another  mothec  He  afterwarda  mad*  coa- 
sideruble  pusests  to  Abraham^  and  they  entered 
into  a  mutual  covenant  at  Beeraheba.  Gen»  obm 
XX.  zzi.  A.  M.  S107,  ante  a.  d»  1897.  Th^  ether 
Abimeleoh  waa,  probably,  the  son  and  Bucceen(»r 
of  the  former.  laaao  employed  the  ssm«.  artifice 
which  had  been  practised  by  his  father  Abraham, 
in  order  to.  preserve  Bebekab  irom  the  dasher  to 
which  she  waa  exposed.  But  when  Abimeleoli, 
who  was  captivated  by  her  beauty,  disoovered  tiMtft 
she  was  hia  wife,  he  forbade  Ma  subjects,  upon  pasA 
of  death,  from  doing  any  injury  to  Imc  or  Re- 
bekah.  The  subsequent  prosperity  of  Isaac  exuUted 
the  envy  of  the  Philistines,  upon  which  Abimeleeb 
ordered  him  to  dspart  from.  them.  Howesery  ba 
afterwarda  formed  a  oovamat  ifith  hiB^  A*  m. 
t900f  «fK«  A*  ]»«  1804. 
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ABIMELECH  was  also  the  mbm  of  th«  natnriil 
Mfl  0f  Oideofi,  by  liia  otfiicubine*  His  Tioleat  acts 
aad  death  ar«  recorded  in  Judges,  ch.  ix.  a.  m. 
S769,  amc  A.  D.l«d5. 

ABINGDON  (Lobd),  the  Mecenss  of  English 
MOfieiaBs ;  was  kBowa  as  sueh  about  1789.  He 
aot  onljF  iiatroBisad  tha  art  of  aiusic,  but  wrote 
aoaie  eoaipoaitioDS  for  the  tale,  whieh  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  aediocro  qoalily* 

ABINGTON  (Frances),  a  eelebrated  oomic 
actmss,  who  made  her  irat  appeaianoe  at  the  Haj- 
•Mrkot  in  LAadoa,  in  1761, -under  her  maiden 
name  of  Barton.  After  her  mtrriage  with  Mr. 
Ahington,  afce  ifterformed  in  Dublin,  where  her 
CaWota  aad  wit  procured  her  an  introduction  to 
maar  of  the  Iriah  nobiHty,  with  whom  ahe  con- 
liBoed  on  terms  of  intimacy  until  the  time  of  her 
death,  whieh  took  plao*  in  1815.  She  acted  with 
ifarriek  in  his  principal  charactert,  and  left  the 
atazo  mneh  lespoeted  and  esteemed. 

ABIOSI  or  ABIOSUS,  a  phyaician,  astrono- 
mor,  aad  matbematiciaa,  bora  at  Bagnuolo,  in  the 
]nBffd«Mn  of  Naples ;  flourished  towiuds  the  end  of 
the  fifteonth  aod  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ceo- 
tnrr.  8«>me  of  his  works  were  much  esteemed. 
His  "  Di^ogus  in  Astrologim  Defensionem," 
^■ted  at  Venice,  has  been  eensured4>y  the  court 
of  Roasa,  and  is  extremely  rare. 

ABIRAM,  in  Scripture  histoni,  a  seditious  Le» 
▼ite,  who  rebelled  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  with 
a  riew  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  government, 
and  who,  with  Korah  aod  Datban,  were  swallowed 
up  alirt*  by  the  opening  earth.  ^ 
'  ABISHAI,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  nephew  of 
David ;  commanded  the  armies  under  tliat  monarch, 
and  was  oae  of  the  moat  valiint  warriors  of  his 
time.  The  time  and  manner  of  bis  death  are  un- 
kaown;  bat  an  account  of  his  military  exploits 
will  be  found  in  ff  Sam.  xxi.  17,  xxiii.  18. 

ABLAINCOURT.    See  BRVHi£n. 

ABLANCOUHT.    See  Pkhbot. 

ABLAViUS  or  A  BLA  BlUS.  was  commander  of 
the  PMfeorian  guaid  under  Constantino,  in  Sid, 
and  a  man  of  great  influence  at  the  court  of  that 
Ho  was  appointed  by  Constantino  the 
lian  of  his  son  Constantius,  who,  jealoas  of 
fho  popularity  of  Ablavius,  rejected  his  counsel, 
and  navio^  dismisred  bim  from  bis  chsrge,  caused 
him  alkntly  afterwards  to  be  asssssinated. 
•  ABLE  or  ABEL  (Thomas),  a  dinne,  who  be- 
ctme  domestic  chaplain  to  Queen  Catherine,  wife 
of  king  Henry  the  Vlll.,  and  distinguished  him- 
•etf  by  his  ami  in  opposing  the  divorce  of  his 
loyal  aaistress,  against  the  legality  of  which  he  hud 
the  courage  to  write  a  tract.  In  1534  he  was 
•entoDeed  to  imprisonment,  for  taking  part  in  the 
imposture  of  Elisabeth  Barton,  the  Holif  Maid  vf 
KeM,  and  in  Julr,  l54(^,  he  was  hanged,  drawn, 
mid  quartered,  in  Smithfield,  for  denying  the 
kin^s  supremacy  over  the  church.  He  was  » 
my  loamed  man,  and  ia  said  to  have  taught  the 
Queen  Catherine  music  and  the  languages. 

ABNER,  son  of  Ner,  was  Saal's  uncle,  and  his 
fidthful  general.  After  the  wonarcb's  death,  he 
wished  to  place  lalihosheth  on  the  throne,  but 
ttftvrwards  followed  the  cause  of  David,  whom  he 
•rrved  with  fidelity  and  honour.  He  waa  per- 
Miously  slain  by  'Joab,  and  bnried  with  great 
•agniflcence  by  bis  master,  who  honoured  his  re* 
wmm  with  m  eptaphi  1048  £,  C. 


ABNER,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  professor  of  me« 
dieioe  st  ValladoHd,  in  the  year  1S70.  He  WM 
converted  to  Christianity  in  that  city,  became 
sacristaa  of  the  cathedral,  aod  wrote  several  workt 
in  defence  of  the  religion  he  had  adopted.  Hit 
death  took  place  about  1346. 

ABNEY  (Six  TnoMAs),  an  eminent  magistrat* 
of  London,  who  in  1693  was  elected  sheriff,  shd 
in  1700  (having  been  previously  knighted  by  KiD|p 
William)  wss  chosen  lord  mayor,  and  member  of 
parliament  for  that  eity«  In  the  year  last  men* 
tioned  he  had  the  courage,  when  the  king  of 
France  had  proclaimed  the  Pretender  king  of 
Great  Britain,  to  propose  an  address  to  King  WiU 
liam,  although  opposed  by  the  majority  of-  hii 
brethren  on  the  bench.  He  however  succeeded, 
and  the  measure  having  been  followed  by  othef 
corporations,  proved  of  great  service  to  the  kinf^^ 
who  was  thereby  encouraged  to  dissolve  the  par<ft 
liament,  and  take  the  sense  of  the  people,  whieh 
wss  slmost  universslly  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
succession.  He  was  one  of  the  first  promoters  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  waa  one  of  ita  directom 
for  numy  yeara  previous  to  his  death,  whioh  oe« 
curred  in  17«2.  He  was  a  diasenter,  and  a  mm 
of  such  strict  oiety  that,  upon  the  evening  of  the 
day  he  entered  on  his  mayoralty,  he  without  any 
notice  withdi'ew  from  the  public  assembly  at  Guild* 
hall,  and  did  not  return  to  the  company  until  ufter 
be  ha.l  performed  fuAij^  worship.  He  is  also 
celebrated  for  having  afforded  an  a^ybim  to  Dr* 
Watts,  **  who,"  says  Dr.  JohnsoOf  in'the  house  of 
Sir  Thomas  Abney,  at  8tok<»  "Newingion,  "  wa« 
treated  with  a  constancj  b^  friendship  and  unifor* 
mity  of  kindness,  not  ^tten  to  be  found,  for  a  space 
of  36  years. 

ABCECRITUS,  a  B«tisn  general,  kUled  with 
1000  men,  in  u  battle  at  Chcroncea,  against  th« 
/£toliaos. 

ABOUGEHEL,  one  of  the  enemies  of  Mahomet 
and  of  his  religion.  Though  his  son  Arcanas  be* 
eame  a  convert  to  the  tenets  of  the  impostor,  yet 
the  father  ^-as  for  ever  shut  out  from  the  blessings 
of  Pnradise ;  and  so'  violeiit  is  the  resentment  of 
the  Mussulmans  against  this  first  enemy  of  their 
prophet,  that  thev  call  the  fruit  foUxfuintida  or 
eucumit  Anninut,  in  contempt,  the  melon  of  Abon« 
gebeK 

ABOU-HAINFAH,  a  celebrated  Mahometan 
doctor  of  the  eighth  century,  waa  the  founder  rf 
the  sect  of  the  Hanifites,  and  wrote  several  bookt 
in  support  of  his  tenets,  which  were  contrary  to 
the  popular  fbith.  During  his  life  he  was  im- 
prisoned St  Bagdad  by  the  caliph  Almansor,  for 
refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  absolutt 
end  determinate  predestination ;  but  afterward* 
Abou  Joseph  brought  his  doctrine  into  such  io« 
puts,  that  in  order  to  be  s  good  Mossulmsn,  it 
was  thought  necesssry  to  be  a  Hanifite.  Never- 
theless, he  died  in  the  prison  at  Bagdad,  and  It 
was  not  till  335  years  after  hia  death  that  a  supnrb 
mausoleum  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  that  dty, 
and  a  college  eatablished  for  the  use  of  thnsu  who 
professed  themselves  of  his  sect.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  several  illustrious  MaUanetan 
authors,  who  all  agree  in  praising  him,  and  admi( 
that  he  excelled  not  onlv  in  the  knowledge,  but 
also  in  the  practice  of  the  Mussulman  law.  lis 
confirmation  of  the  latter,  a  fact  i&  related  of  Aboui* 
Htmifah  that  deierrei  to  bo  aoted«    Havlikg  nm 
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ecired  from  aoother  a  rude  blow  on  the  face,  he 
•aid  to  the  person  who  itruck  bim — *'  I  might 
return  jou  outran  for  outrage ;  but  I  will  not  do 
it.  I  might  carry  my  complaint  to  the  caliph ; 
but  I  will  not  complain.  I  might  at  leaiit  liiy  be* 
fore  God  in  my  prayera  the  injury  you  have  done 
me ;  but  I  will  not.  Lastly,  I  might,  at  the  daj 
of  judgment,  require  God  to  avenge  it;  but,  far 
from  doing  so,  if  that  terrible  day  were  to  arrive 
this  moment,  and  my  intercession  might  arail,  I 
would  pray  to  God  that  I  might  enter  Paradise  in 
your  company." 

ABOU-JOSEPH,  a  learned  Mussulman,  ap- 
pointed supreme  judge  of  Bagdad  by  the  caliphs 
Hadi  snd  Aaron- ilaschid.  He  maintained  the 
dignity  of  his  office  by  strict  impartiality.  Being 
reproached  one  day  for  ignorance  of  the  duties  of 
his  office,  for  which  he  received  a  large  allowance, 
he  replif d,  that  he  received  in  proportion  as  he 
knew;  but,  said  he,  '*if  1  wa«  paid  for  all  1  do 
not  know,  tlie  riches  of  the  caliphate  itself  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  answer  my  demand." 

ABOUL-aBBAS,  the  first  caliph  of  the  Abas- 
0ides,  who  died  at  the  age  of  18  years,  of  the 
ftmall-pox,  in  753.  Notwithstanding  the  shortness 
of  his  reign,  he  was  called  Al-Saflfali,  or  the  Blooditt 
in  consequence  of  the  barbarities  of  his  uncle  Ai>- 
dallab,  by  whom  he  bad  been  placed  on  the  throne. 

A  BO  U  LA  IN  A,  a  Mussulman  doctor,  celebrated 
for  his  mt.  When  Motes,  son  of  the  caliph  Ab- 
dalmalek,  pot  to  death  one  of  his  friends,  and 
afterwards  spi«5d  a  report  that  he  had  escaiied, 
Aboulaina,  on  hearing  the  circumstance,  said  in 
the  words  of  the  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews,  **  Moses 
ntfiote  him  and  he  died."  The  sentence  was  re- 
ported to  the  prince,  and  Aboulaina  was  sum- 
jnoned  to  appear.  Instead  of  dreading  the  threats 
of  the  oppressor  of  his  friend,  he  boldly  replied  in 
the  words  of  the  following  Terse  in  Exodus,  "Will 
thou  kill  me  to-day  aa  thou  killedst  the  other  man 
jeH^rdajl"  The  ingenuity  of  the  expression 
diaamed  the  anger  of  Moses,  who  loaued  him 
frith  presenta. 

ABOUL-CACEM,  railed  by  some  Greek  his- 
totk'fins  Apelehasem,  took  possession  of  Nice  after 
the  battle  in  which  Soliman  the  First  fell,  and  di- 
recting his  efforts  against  the  Greeks,  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  Proponiia.  He  was,  however,  forced 
to  retreat  by  the  army  of  the  emir  Melik-Chah ; 
but  soon  afterwarda  seised  upon  Chios,  aud  excited 
the  fears  of  Alexis  Comnenus,  then  emperor  of 
Constantinople.  Aboul-Cacem  was  equally  for- 
midable and  obnoxious  to  Melik  and  to  Alexis, 
both  of  wbem  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  power 
of  their  enemy — the  former  by  force,  and  the  latter 
by  stratagem.  Aboul-Cacem  made  a  journey  to 
Ispahan,  in  order  to  conciliate  Melik;  but  he 
failed  in  his  purpose,  and  on  his  return  was  beset 
by  a  body  of  300  knights,  and  atrangled. 

ABOULFARAGIUSALI,  a  celebrated  Arabian 
antlior,  descended  from  Mern-an,  the  last  caliph  of 
the  Ommiades,  was  bom  at  Ispahan  in  897,  and 
flouiiabed  at  Bagdad  in  the  tenth  century.  He 
was  Tiimous  for  his  knowledge  in  jurisprudence, 
medicine,  history,  and  ))oetry,  aud  a  collection  of 
aongs  be  had  written  was  held  in  such  esteem  by 
the  vizier  Sabeb-Ebn-Ahad,  that  he  always  carried 
it  about  with  him,  saying,  it  was  a  book  which  cqo< 
tained  more  than  as  many  otbera  as  would  fill  the 
l^ackf  pf  90  cwa«l»t    AbovUMmpuf  fU«4  w  967, 


ABOUL-MAHA^SSAN,  an  Antbttn  hiatorinit 
was  bom  at  Aleppo,  but  quilted  that  plaoe  to  ra« 
sid(»  at  Cairo,  where  he.ros**  to  the  dtgnitr  of 
emir.  He  wrote  three  voluoiea  of  a  Biograpfcioal 
Dictionary,  and  aeveral  hisiorical  worka,  one  of 
which,  entitled  *'  Maured  AUethafeh,"  was  pnb- 
liahed  at  Cambridge,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is 
179t*  Many  of  hia  manuscripts  are  extent  in  the 
royal  libraries  of  France  and  of  Leyden,  and  also 
in  the  Bodleian. 

ABOUL-WAFFA    (MOHAMMtD-BlN-YABTA), 

a  celebrated  astronomer  and  mathematician,  wiio 
diet!  in  998. 

ABOU-MANSOUR,  the  imneipal  Arabian  astro- 
nomt-r  of  his  time,  who  fiourished  at  Bagdad  in  tbo 
ninth  century,  and  who,  in  addition  to  the  fame  bo 
derived  from  his  scientific  knowledge,  distinguished 
himself  by  writing  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  tbo 
Arabian  poeis,  beginning  with  Baebar-Ben-Berd, 
and  ending  with  Merowan-Ben-Aby-Hafaaah. 

ABOU-NOWAS,  an  Arabtsn  poet,  bom  at  Bas« 
sora  in  744.  His  merit  attracted  the  attention  of 
Haroun  Rasehid,  who  invited  him  to  his  oourt. 
snd  treated  him  with  great  kindneas.  He  died  ib 
1810,  and  his  works  are  atilbextant. 

ABOU-OBAID-AL-CASKM-BEN-SALLAftf, 
an  Arabian  author,  who  flouriahed  in  the  nintb 
century,  and  died  at  Mecca,  after  making  a  pilgrim- 
age thither  in  838.  Of  hia  numerous  works,  tbo 
most  distinguished  is  his  treatise  on  prophecy,  en* 
titled  '<  (ihsrybelhadyts,"  the  materials  for  which 
he  was  occupied  forty  yeara  in  collecting.  Tbo 
manuscript  is  in  the  librarv  at  Leydeu. 

ABOU-OSAIBAH,  a  most  celebrated  Arabian 
medical  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  author 
of  a  History  of  Medicine,  in  fifteen  chapters.  Dr, 
Friend  mentions  this  work  as  a  vague  and  uaeleso 
rhapsody ;  but  his  opinion  must  be  regarded  witk 
suspicion,  as  he  did  not  read  it  in  the  original,  but 
in  a  bad  Latin  translstion.    Abou  died  in  ltt69. 

ABOU-RIHAN.  a  geographer  and  astronomer, 
who  employed  40  years  of  his  life  in  travellinif 
through  the  Indies.  Though  highly  esteemed  faj- 
the  Mussulmans,  he  has  few  pretensions  to  merit. 
He  wrote  some  works  on  astrology  and  chronology, 
ond  died  in  941. 

ABOU-SAHAL,  an  Arabian  physician^  8nr« 
named  the  Christian,  in  order  to  distingaish  bioa 
from  Abou-Sshal  the  Araienian.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  medicine,  in  100  chapteri»  called  Myah  (Cen* 
tiloquiuiii). 

ABOU-SAID-EBN-HUSSEIN,  a  Jewish  phv* 
sieian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  diseases  or  the 
humwD  bodv,  and  an  Arabian  version  of  the  Pea* 
tateuch.  Only  six  copies  of  tiiis  latter  work  exist 
in  Europe,  three  of  which  are  in  one  of  the  Ubrarios 
at  Rome. 

ABOU-TACHEFYN,  an  African  prince,  who, 
after  having  murdered  his  father,  ascended  ib« 
throne,  and  added  to  hia  own  principality  by  aeis- 
ing  on  the  atatea  belonging  to  the  king  of  rmio* 
That  monarch,  however,  being  assisted  b^  tbo 
king  of  Fes,  recovered  his  dominions,  and  Taobc* 
fyn  was  made  prisoner  aud  decapitated. 

ABOVILLE  (Francis  Mabia  Coukt  d'),  who 
born  at  Brent  in  1750,  and  entered  the  Freneb 
army,  in  which,  as  colonel,  he  aasisted  the  Avo- 
ricana  in  the  war  between  that  nation  and  tb« 
English.  He  took  part  in  the  French  reeolntion* 
and  in  1794  mad^  »  pocltnifttlon  ngtiift  tb«  4m* 
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frctkm  of  Dumoarier.  la  1809  lie  became  gOTernor 
of  Bmc,  fr«s  mftde  a  peer  in  1813,  snd  died  iu 
1819.  He  made  ftn  improyement  in  the  coiittnu;- 
tifln  of  wlioels  for  carringes,  which  is  still  in  nse 
in  FrBBce;  and  left  two  sons,  who  both  distin- 
gnih»d  tbemaelTes  in  the  French  armr* 
ABOULOLA  was  the  »nmaroe  of  Ahmed-Ben- 


aa  Arab,  bom  in  the  town  of  Maara,  a 
town  of  S>-ria,  in  975.  who  became  one  of  the  most 
eelabrated  poets  of  the  nation.  When  three  years 
M^  he  lost  his  s  eht  bj  ihe  smsU-pox ;  a  defect 
wfaieb,  as  in  Milton,  rather  strengthened  than 
diwaiihed  hia  intellectual  powers.  When  45 
▼eaia  of  ag«  he  became  a  Brahmin,  and,  in  con- 
formity to  tl«e  notions  of  thst  sect  respecting  the 
aalawfbhiMs  of  killing  animals,  he  loft  off  the  use 
of  flesh,  eggs,  and  milk,  and  lired  only  on  vege- 
table*.  In  other  respects  he  is  said  to  have  been 
Kttle  attached  to  religioa«  d<^maa,  and  was  by  no 
■•^ns  an  orthodox  Mussulman,  ns  the  following 
S4)iBgs  of  bis  nill  show;  *'  The  Christians  wander 
hwe  and  there  in  their  paths,  and  the  Mahometans 
sre  entirelr  out  of  the  way."  "  The  Jews  are  now 
mere  mummies*  and  the  Persian  magi-dreamers." 
'*  The  world  is  then  divided  between  two  rorts  of 
peraoos,  of  whom  some  have  sense  without  religion, 
others  reli|;ion  without  sense."  He  died  in  1067. 
ABRABAN£L  (Isaac),  a  highly  celebrated 
Jewiah  rabbi,  vras  born  at  Lisbon,  a.  d.  14S7,  of 
a  flfaifly  which  pretended  to  trace  its  descent  from 
King  Uarid.  He  was  in  great  credit  at  the  court 
ef /Uphonso  V.,  king  of  Portugal,  but  expetienced 
s  reverse  under  his  successor  John,  being  accubed 
efspiot  against  the  state,  which  obliged  him  to 
tskevefaga  in  Castile.  Here  he  romtnenccd  hi^ 
commeatanr  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
■fter  which,  he  was  employed  by  Ferdinand  and 
iMbella,  for  eight  years,  until  his  expulsion  with 
the  other  Jaws,  in  1492.  Some -writers  say  that  he 
^noght  this  expulsion  open  himself  and  his 
cooatrfmen  by  his  ovaricious  conduct,  oppressive 
nctottions,  ambitious  designs,  and  anti-cbristian 
iiitoleranca.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Naples, 
Corib,  and  finally  to  Venice,  where,  by  his  singu- 
Isr  pmdanee  and  talents,  he  obtained  protection 
tnd  public  employment.  He  died  at  Venice  in  the 
Tesr  1506,  aged  71,  lesTing  three  f  ons.  sll  of  whom 
became  more  or  less  distinguished.  Such  was  the 
Mteem  in  which  this  'yabbi  was  held,  his  funeral 
was  celebrated  at  Padua  with  great  i>omp,  not  only 
by  the  heads  of  his  own  tribes,  but  by  Christians, 
being  attended  by  many  noble  Venetians.  Th«* 
talents  of  Abnbaoel  were  of  the  first  order :  some 
ctitica  oTen  rank  him  before  the  famous  Maimo- 
nidea.  The  Jews  re^rd  him  as  a  triumphant 
opponent  of  Chnstianity ;  but  setting  aside  con- 
tiorersy,  all  esteem  him  as  a  subtle,  clear,  learned, 
sad  honest  eonnnentator.  The  Tarious  persecutions 
^ieh  be  and  otlier  Jews  suftered  soured  his  tem- 
per, and  produced  an  implacable  hatred  against  the 
Christians,  which  he  has  manifested  in  his  writings ; 
though  in  company  with  them  he  behnved  with 
great  politeness,  and  was  cheerful  in  conversation. 
His  works  are — 1.  ''Commentaries  on  sevenil 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;"  S.  <«  A  Genealogical 
HistofT,  from  Adam;"  3.  "On  Prophecy  and 
Kaekic>rs  Vision,  against  Maimonides ;"  4.  *'  A 
Twatise  on  the  Prraictions  concerning  the  Mes 
»«sh;"  5.  "A  Treatise  on  future  Jlewnrds  and 
IWbfaiBefiur  6.  «' A  Rabbinical  ifistory  of  tho 


Works  of  the  Creation ;"  with  rarious  other  pro- 
ductions, which  show  a  profound  knowledge  of  th» 
Hebrew  Scripture,  and  great  general  learning* 
His  commentaries,  however,  abound  with  so  mucU 
rsnconr  against  the  Christians  in  general,  tliut 
Father  Bartolocci  was  desirous  that  the  Jews  should 
be  prohibited  the  perusal  of  it ;  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  read  or  keep  in  their  houses  bis  com- 
mentariea  on  the  latter  prophets. 

ABllADATKS,  a  king  of  Sosfl,  rendered  memo- 
rable  by  conjugal  affection.  His  wife  Panthea 
being  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  that  conqueror 
treated  her  with  great  courtesy,  and  returned  );er 
to  her  husband.  This  generosity  so  impressed 
Abradates,  that  he  immediately  joined  Cyrus  witli 
his  forces;  but  unfortunately  iailing  in  the  first 
battle  iu  which  he  engaged  m  his  behalf,  his  de- 
voted wife  slew  herself  upon  his  body. 

AHRAHAH,  a  king  of  Yemen  and  Ethiopia, 
who  hating  sworn  tliat  he  would  destroy  the  tempio 
of  the  Caaba,  sent  an  army  against  Mecca  for  thSt 
purpose.  On  their  spproach,  it  is  related  that 
God  sent  againat  them  an  immense  quantity  of 
birds  of  the  sise  of  swallows,  which  launched  at 
each  soldier  a  hot  brick,  on  which  was  marked 
the  nsme  of  the  rictim  it  struck.  The  bricks 
are  ssid  to  have  been  about  the  size  of  a  pea^ 
and  to  have  burned  helmets,  men,  and  elephants. 
A  torrent  of  rain  was  then  let  lo'ose  from  heaven, 
which  swept  the  deed  bodies  into  the  soa,  and 
Abrahah,  on  his  return  to  Yemen,  was  annihi- 
lated by  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  his  carcass 
dismembered.  Previous  to  bis  deuth;  it  is  said^ 
MS  he  was  about  to  mount  his  elephant,  the  animal 
lay  down  and  went  to  sleep,  and  that  on  his  again 
trying  to  mount,  it  suddenly  ro^e  and  galloped 
away.  These  events,  whether  true  or  fabulous, 
constitute  an  era  in  Arabian  chronology,  and  are 
commemorated  annually,  under  the  name  ofTtirykh' 
el'Fvl,  or  the  epoch  ot  the  elephant. 

ABRAHAM,  in  Scrrpture  hUtoru,  the  celebrated 
patriarch,  who  was  the  fstber  and  founder  of  t!i« 
Jewish  nation.  He  was  born  3512  years  after  thH 
flood,  and  at  the  nge  of  75  migrated  into  Cannan, 
in  consequence  of  the  divine  order  and  promise, 
recorded  in  the  three  first  verses  of  the  12th  chapter 
of  Genesis.  This  promise  was  the  foundation  of 
that  grand  scheme  for  preventing  the  universal 
prevalence  of  idolatrv,  tmd  for  preserving  amon^ 
mankind  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only 
true  God.  For  this  purpose  Providence  selected 
the  fsmily  of  Abraham,  which  was  afterwards 
formed  into  a  nation,  instructed  in  religious  worship 
by  God  himself,  and  favoured  with  auch  extraordi- 
nary privileges  and  honoars  smong  all  other  nations 
of  the  earth,  as  were  in  their  own  nature  adopted 
to  engage  .them,  by  ihe  most  rational  motives,  to 
adhere  to  God  and  his  worship.  The  ground  of 
this  noble  and  extensive  scheme,  and  of  God's 
singular  regard  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  was 
the  Covenant  of  Graeet  the  promise  or  grant  of 
favours  and  blessings  to  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus; 
our  Lord.  In  the  conduct  and  acoompli&hment  df 
this  scheme,  God  required  the  patriarch  to  cast 
himself  wholly  upon  his  providence,  by  removing 
to  an  unknown  country,  where  he  nssured  him  of 
his  presence  and  special  blessing.  Accor(iin{>:1y, 
soon  after  his  settlement  in  Canaan,  notwitiistnnd- 
ing  the  renewal  of  tbe  divine  promise,  that  th(S 
land  should  be  girei)  to  his  posterity,  h^  \c^ 
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forced  by  a  grieroui  famibe  to  remove  into  IS^pt. 
The  famine  having  ceased  in  Clmaan,  he  r«^«umed 
to  the  Bituation  near  Bethel,  which  he  had  left,  find 
where  he  had  erected  an  alur,  in  acknowledgment 
»f  his  happy  delirerance.  After  his  separation 
from  Lot  the  divine  promise  was  again  renewed 
to  him,  and  it  was  particularly  revealed  to  him 
that  his  posterity  should  sojourn  and  be  afflicted 
in  ft  strange  land  400  years  j  at  the  expiration  iif 
which  God  would  interpose  for  tlie  punishment  of 
their  oppressors  and  for  their  rescue.  After  the 
.renewal  of  this  promise,  Abraham  married  Hagar, 
who  was  reoommended  to  liim  by  Snrah,  and  wliose 
^ildren  he  designed  to  adopt  and  bring  up  as  his 
own,  according  to  the  common  custom  of  those 
times.  When  Abraham  had  arrived  at  the  age  M 
99  years,  God  was  pleased  to  ratify  his  former 
covenant  with  him,  by  changing  his  name  from 
Abram  to  Abraham,  and  at  the  same  time  assured 
him  he  should  become  the  father  of  many  rations. 
About,  the  same  period  he  was  also  promised  a 
son  by  his  wife  Sarah,  who  accordingly  gave  birth 
•to  Isaac  at  the  appointed  season,  45S  yeai?  after 
.  the  flood.  It  was  within  35  years  after  this  event 
that  Isaac  was  demanded  as  a  burnt- sacrifice, 
when  the  order  was  countennanded,  and  the  patri- 
arch, in  consequence  of  this  signal  trial  of  liis  faitli 
«nd  obedience,  obtained  a  solemn  renewal  of  all 
the  divine  covenants  and  promises.  In  the  year 
488  after  the  flood,  Abraham  purchased  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  as  a  burial-place,  for  which  he  paid 
400  pieces  of  silver,  amounting  to  about  60^  of 
our  money.  After  the  death  of  Sarnh^  the  patriarch 
took  another  wife,  named  Keturoh,  by  whom  he 
liad  six  sons.  These  he  portioned,  and  sent  into 
"Various  countries  of  the  east,  where  some  traces  of 
their  names  (are  atill  to  be  perceived.  Abraham 
died  in  the  175th  year  of  his  age,  527  years  after 
the  flood,  abd  was  buried  by  his  two  son«,  Isaac 
and  Ishmael,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  near  Sarah 
•Ilia  wife..  The  Old  Testament  is  by  no  means  the 
only  record  of  Abraham's  life  and  actions.  He  is 
mentionfi^  by  Heidegger,  Jerome,  Suidas,  and 
Eusebius,  all  of  whom  give  various  accounts  of  ht« 
adventures  and  abilitiea.  The  two  last  say  that 
he  instructed  the  Fh<enicians  in  a8tat>nomy;  tbat 

•  lie  invented  the  Hebrew  characters  and  language ; 
and  that  he  wrote  several  books.  His  name  is 
mentioned  with  honour  all  over  the  east  to  this 

.day,  and  among  the  Mahometans  his  memory  is 
held  in  great  veneration,  and  his  name  irequeutlv 
occurs  in  the  Koran.  £bn  Shobna  relates,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  the  tomb  of 
Abraham  having  been  discovered  near  Hebron,  his 
body,  as  well  as  those  of  Isaac  end  Jacob,  were 
found  entire  and  uncomipted.  I'he  Moslems  have 
Buch  a  reverence  for  this  place,  that  thoy  make  it 

•  one  of  their  four  pilgrimages,  tlie  three  others 
being  those  of  Mecca,  Meaina,  and  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  Christiana  built  a  church  over  the  cuve, 

•which  the  Turks  afterwards  converted  into  a 
mosque,  and  prohibited  Christians  from  approach- 
ing. 

ABRAHAM  (Usqck),  a  Portuguese  Jew,  sup* 
posed  by  some  to  be  a  Christian,  who,  with  Tobias 
Athias,  translated  the  Bible  out  of  Hebrew  into 
Spanish.  It  was  printed  at  Terrara  in  1553,  and 
.re]>rinted  in  Hollaud  in  16S0.  The  first  edition 
i%  marked  with  stars  at  certain  words,  to  show  that 
Ihey  are  difficult  to  be  iM&dersto^d  ia  the  Hebrew, 


and  that  they  may  be  used  in  a  different  seote. 
Some  writers  say  that  the  first  edition  is  nothing 
more  than  a  compilation  from  preceding  Chaldae 
paraphrases  and  Spanish  glossaries ;  and,  undoabt- 
edly,  discrepancies  are  Observable  in  various  pas- 
sages of  both  translations,  which  riiow  that  each 
was  written  with  a  view  to  the  belief  of  thosa  for 
whom  tliey  were  written. 

AB KAHAM  (Nicholas),  a  learned  Jesuit, bom 
in  Lorrain  in  1539,  who  was  professor  of  diviailr 
in  the  university  of  Pont  n  Mousson,  and  dieq, 
after  having  held  that  office  for  17  years,  in  1655. 
He  wrote  several  works,  and,  among  others,  sonui 
notes  on  Virgil  and  Nonnius,  and  a  commentary  on 
some  of  Cicero's  orations. 

ABRAHAM  (Ben  Ciiaila),  a  Spanish  rabbi, 
and  tutor  to  Abenesra.  He  propbeaied  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  bom  under  the  same  oonfigvra- 
tion  or  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  with 
Closes  the  Jewish  lawgiver.  Two  such  conjunc- 
tions are  said  to  hare  occurred  about  the  tiase 
this  was  to  have  occurred;  hue  instead  of  delivet- 
ance,  the  Jevrs  experienced  only  disaster  and  dis- 
tress'. 

ABRAHAM  (Isaac  Ben),  a  Polish  Jew,  who 
lived  in  the  17th  century,  and  passed  most  of  his 
tiiue  in  the  courts  of  Germany,  whore  he  publishatf 
a  book  in  1616,  composed  against  the  discifd^a  of 
Luther.  The  woik  contained  a  violent  attack  p^ 
the  Cbnstian  religion,  and  was  translated  into 
Spanish  and  Latin. 

ABRAHAM  (Isiiael  PiTZAao),|t  Jewish  rabbi 
of  Amsterdam,  who  flourished  in  the  17th  centunr, 
and  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  propbecjr  of  Jacoi*, 
called  "  The  Sceptre  of  Judah,"  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  refute  the  fact  o^  the  Messiah's  hi^viog 
actually  appeared. 

ABRAHAM  D£  ST.-CLAIRR.  a  SoaMaa  di- 
vine,  born  in  1642,  who,  froirt  1699  to  1709,  the 
y<>ar  of  his  death,  was  cpurt  preacher  at  Vienna. 
Me  exhibited  an  eccentricity  and  humour  in  the 
pulpit  that  procured  him  many  listeners,  and,  like 
Rowland  Hill  of  our  own  times,  introduced  into 
his  sermons  an  occasional  hon  mot  or  entertaining^ 
anecdote.  He  left  several  sermons  behind  bini, 
one  of  which  was  entitled  *<  Judas  the  arch-rasoa),'* 
and  anotlier,  "Something  for  every  one."  Ha 
scourged  the  follies  of  his  age  a-ith  the  boldft^ 
frankness,  and  vigorously  attacked  the  weak  mya-  * 
ticisni  and  pedantry  of  most  preachers  of  liis  tima. 

ABRAHAMSON  (Peter),  a  Swedish  lawyer. 
who  deserves  mention  for  his  edition  of  the  <*  Jna 
Christopliorianum,"  which  he  published  in  J704- 

ABRAMS,  the  name  of  two  female  atngera,  t|fte 
eldest  of  whom  deserves  remembrance,  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  music  to  Lea-is's  ballad  of  "  Cxanv 
Jane.*' 

ABRANCHES  (Alvarez  d'),  a  Portiig«a«a 
general,  and  one  of  tlte  leaders  of  the  revolution 
which,  in  1640,  gave  the  crown  to  the  bonsa  of 
Braganza.  He  unfurled  the  royal  standard  «t 
Lisbon,  and  scoured  the  streets,  crying  out  "  Loag^ 
live  Juan  the  IVth,  king  of  Portugal."  Being 
made  governor  of  Bcira,  he  assembled  an  amy. 
and  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  several  battles,  and 
died  a(\er  a  successful  and  honourable  carear  «f 
valour  aiui  patriotism. 

ABRANTES  CDon  F.  I.»  Marquis  a'),  pr^- 
»ident  of  the  council  of  regency  of  Portugal  at  the 
time  of  the  Freitcb  iproHOiii  w«s  vi^i^^x 
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Wt»  of  dM  «|^|NiUtioD  Mnt  to  tnu  with  Napoleon. 
Detuned  in  France  witli  the  rest  of  the  deputation, 
hf  iBpiMHtttd  his  reverse  of  fortmie  with  groat  for- 
titede.  and  although  unable  to  draw  any  resources 
$nm  hU  hmlijf  shared  all  that  he  possessed  among 
his  ceapaiiifliisi  Hi«  conduet  was  aftenrardt  ap' 
pfopriatelv  remurded  ky  his  f OTereiga. 

ABRAKl'KS  {Don  Joseph )»  the  son  of  the 
aboTe,  who  has  distinguished  himself  hy  bis  lite* 
lacT  ahilitiea,  and  composed  several  treatises  on 
agneidCttro  and  hotanj.  In  1814  he  was  made 
pcesuisnt  of  the  agricultural  society  at  Lisbon, 
and  in  1890  became  a  colonel  in  the  cuirassiers* 

ABRENTIUS  was  made  governor  of  Turentum 
by  Anoibul.  He  hetraved  his  trust  to  the  enemy, 
to  gain  the  l^ovrs  of  a  beautiful  woman,  whose 
hm^  was  in  the  Bomaa  army, 

ABRKSCU  (FaKDEUic  Louis),  ap  emnent 
Greek  scholar  and  commentator,  was  bom  at  Ham 
bargb,  Dec.  29,  1699.  At  13  jrears  of  age  he 
jtmUed  the  Fteileh  language,  wbieb,  in  7  monUis, 
he  was  ab|o  t»  speak  as  fluently  as  his  native 
jtoigoo.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Greek, 
huSn,  and  Hebrew,  and,  an  17€0,  removed  to  the 
witvtrsity  of  Utrecht,  .wbM«  his  passion  for  an> 
^tent  UtenitBre  induced  him  to  renounce  his  in* 
tsuded  prelmioii  of  divinitv.  In  17S5  he  was 
made  matnr  of  the  coUege  of  Middlehurgfa,  where 
he  disufijpiisbed  himseli  by  many  valuable  pieces 
•f  criticism  oa  anctent  authors^  and  i«..174^  he 
becsme  reotor  of  the  coUege  of  ZwoT,  in  Over^ 
Yssd,  whoi»  he  remaijMd  until  his  death,  in  1788. 
Bis.**  jlmta»ieti  Kpieiolaev  Gr.  cum  uotis  "  is  one 
fif  the  moat  imporcant  of'^s  woiks. 

ANHgV  (Albxib),  a  learned  Fortuguese  phy- 
eidan  ef  te  ITth  ceirturr*  who  acted  in  that  oajm- 
city  to  tho  YicMoy  of  Africa  ior  nine  yean,  and 


ifttffvuds  to  lbs  king  at  Lisbon.  Also  the 
#f  a  Spanish  kw-wriier,  who  died  in  1755,  having 
fmtieimly  ocmipoaed  an  immense  work,  iutt  folio 
mbnms,  entitled  a  ««  Collection  of  aU  the  Treaties 
/if  the  SoveiuigM  of  Spain  f^ith  all  tbo  states  of 

A4IBIAL  (Avon^  Josspii),  bom  Mai^  19th, 
1750,  at  Annonay.  in  Frunce,  a  count  and  peer  of 
that  kingdem,  awied  law  in  Paris,  and  embmced 
Iktfnnmphm^f  the  tevolution,  during  which  he 
jvasfer  aloag  period  eoamissiener  of  th^*  executive 
i««er  in  the  court  of  cassation.  In  1799  be  orga- 
■sed  lbs  lupublioan  gov<emment  in  Naples.  After 
llw  18th  of  0i«mmie,  the  first  consul  intmeted 
bim  with  the  ministry  of  justice,  saying,  as  it  is 
niated,  **  Not  I.  but  the.  public  voice  nominates 
ysi."  AAar  18  months  he  quitted  tins  station, 
sad  entered  the  tcnat  coHwntattvT,  In  1004  he 
atgammd  the  dopartmeut  of  justice  in  Italy,  when 
the  yosag  Cisalpine  republic  was  aftain  dissolved. 
la  1811  it  was  made  count  of  the  empire,  and  was 
fm  10  yeotaa  member  of  ibat  committee  ia  the 
■eaate  ridaeuloody  called  tommimou  ds  ia  Ukertt 
MridmlUf  while  it  daily  submitted  with  blind 
sfciJieafe  to  the  imperial  orders.  In  1814  Abrial 
seCsd  for  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial  dynasty. 
littis  the  XViUth  made  him  a  peer,  a«<l  since 
Ihsc  tune  he  fass  voted  wij^  some  independence  in 
ikeehsmberofpei'rs. 

ABRIAXI  (Paul),  of  Viacensn,  wss  a  priest 
«f  lbs  Cannelite  order,  and  a  protfessor  at  Genoa, 
•VemBa,aMl  Padua,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1^9,  in 

t|i«9MpMipfifhi«u^*  H«  wiot*  WT^iil  works, 


both  in  prose  and  Terse*  the  first  of  which  con^ 
taxned  academical  disoourses.  entitled  *'  Funghi," 
becauae,  at  he  said,  tli^y  grew  like  mushroom*  in 
his  uncultivated  mind. 

ABROCOMAS,  son  of  Daiius,  was  in  the  amy 
of  Xerxes  when  he  invadsd  Greece,  lie  was 
killed  at  ThermopylB* 

ADROPI(£TUS,  a  name  «ivoo  to  Parrhasiua 
the  painter,  on  aecount  oi  the  anmptuous  manner 
of  his  living. 

ABRON,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  aome  treatises 
on  tlie  religious  festivals  and  aaorificea  of  the 
Greeks. — A  gramnarian  of  Rhodes,  who  tstisht 
rhetoric  at  Rome« — Another,  who  wrote  a  troiitiso 
on  Theocritus. — ^A  SSpartan,  son  of  Lycurgus  the 
orator. — ^A  native  of  Argoa,  famous  for  hia  de- 
baueberv. 

ABRONIUS,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  Augnstun  age. 
He  wrote  some  fables. 

ABRON  YCUS,  »n  Alheniao,  very  aenrioenUe 
to  Themistocles  in  his  embassy  to  Sparta. 

ABRO'i  A,  the  wife  of  Nisus,  the  youngost  nf 
the  sons  of  J^us.    As  a  monument  to  her  ohaa*  ' 
ti(y,  Nisus>  after  hor  d^ath,  ordered  the  garments 
which  siie  had  worn  to  become  the  Basdela  of 
fashion  in  Megan. 

ABROTONUM,  the  mother  of  Tbomistoeles* 
Also  the  name  of  a  harlot  of  Thnce. 

ABllUZZO  (BAtTii*SAn),«  Sicilian,  known  for 
his  abiiitiea  as  %  philosopher  and  •  civilian.  He 
died  1665. 

ABRUZZO  (P»Tsa),  a  Neapolitan  awhitect, 
in  the  17th  century.  His  taste  and  genius  were 
displayed  in  several  beautiful  edi&oes  which  he 
erected  io  Italy. 

ABRYPOLIS,  an  ally  of  Rome,  driven  tram 
his  posseaaions  by  Penena,  the  laat  king  of  Alace- 
donia. 

ABSALOhl^  in  Soriptnva  hbtory,  the  eon  of 
David,  by  Maoali,  danghtar  of  Xafanai.  king  of 
Geahur,  and  brother  of  Tamar,  who  was  disho- 
noured by  Aanion,  David's  son  by  another  nmther. 
For  this  injury  Amnon  wns  assassinated  by  Ab- 
^lom  at  a  feast  wiiieh  lie  prepared,  fip^  the  toy  at 
family.  He  then  4led  to  Talmai,  in  the  country  of 
Geshur;  bu€  #«s  afterwards  restored  to  ^Kvour, 
when  he  excited  the  Israelites  u  revolt  inm  his 
fstlier,  who  quitted  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of 
Absalom  having  been  prodairaed  king  at  Hebron. 
He  was  pursued  by  David's  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Joab,  by  wliom  he  was  found  suspended 
by  bis  hair  from  a  tree,  and,  in  that  aitnation  slain, 
in  the  year  before  Christ  ie«4.  The  weight  of 
Absalom's  hair,  which  ia  stated  at  <*  two  hundred 
sbekela,  after  the  king's  weight,"  has  ooeasioned 
mueh  critical  discussion.  If,  aoflording  to  aome, 
the  Jewish  shekel  of  silver  was  equal  to  half  an 
ounce  avoirdupois,  INK)  sbekela  woiiid  be  six  and  a 
quarter  pounds ;  or,  according  to  Joeephua,  if  tbe 
yOO  shekels  be  equal  to  five  mins,  and  each  umina 
two  and  a  half  pounds,  tbe  weight  of  the  hair 
would  be  twelve  and  a  half  pounds,  a  supposiiion 
not  very  credible.  It  haa  been  snppoaed  by  others, 
that  the  shekel  here  ilenotea  a  weight  in  gold  equal 
to  the  vahM  of  the  silver  shekel,  or  half  an  ounce, 
which  will  reduce  the  weight  of  the  hair  to  about 
five  oonoea,  or  that  tlie  SOO  ahekeb  are  meant  to 
express  the  value,  not  the  weight. 

ABSALOM  (in  Daniah,  Axt.l),  biehop  of  Roes- 
Uid^  or  RotMhild,  and  4irc^ibishop  oH  l>mmA 
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from  1158  to  IfSOl;  renoivned  as  a  clergyman, 
siHtesmuii,  geneml,  and  navigator;  and  fir>m  liis 
youth  a  frieiKi  and  counaellor  of  King  WaMemar  I. 
whose  ability  in  peace  and  war  procured  him  the 
aumame  of  tks  Cheat.  In  the  administration  of 
this  prince  Absalom  had  a  large  share,  and  was 
active,  humane,  and  learned  ;  set  an  example  of 
industry  to  the  monks,  and  improved  the  condition 
of  the  church  of  Denmark.  Under  his  direction, 
Saxo  wrote  the  Dauitk  Chronicle,  and  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the  chief  city  of 
Denmark,  Copenhagen.  He  built  the  castle, 
called  after  him  Axelburg,  and  the  city  Axelstadt, 
and  died  in  1201,  in  the  7Sd  year  of  hts  age.  His 
grave  is  still  seen  in  Soroe,  then  a  convent  in 
Zealind. 

ABSEUS,  a  giant,  a  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra. 

ABSTEMIl^S  (Laurentiub),  bom  at  Mace- 
rata,  in  Ancona,  distinguished  himself,  at  the 
time  of  the  rnvivsl  of  letters,  as  a  writer  of  coo- 
sidemble  talents.  He  was  librarian  at  Urbino  to 
the  Duke  Guido  Ubsldo,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a 
small  piece,  entitled  **  Anotationes  Variae,"  explain- 
ing some  obscure  passages  in  the  ancient  authors. 
His  Dfincipal  work  is  entitled,  <•  Hecatomythium," 
a  collection  of  100  fables,  many  of  wbich  are  lu- 
dicrous, and  pointed  against  the  clerfry ;  they  will 
be  found  annexed  to  an  edition  of  jEsop's  fables, 
published  at  Frankfort  in  1580. 

ABSYRTUS,  a  son  of  JEeiea,  king  of  Colchis 
and  Hypsea.  His  sister  Medea,  as  she  fled  away 
witli  Jason,  tore  his  body  in  pieces,  and  strewed 
his  limb*  in  her  father's  way,  to  stop  his  pursuit. 
Some  say  that  she  murdered  him  in  Colchis,  others, 
near  Istria.  It  is  said  by  others  that  he  was  not 
murdered,  but  that  he  arrived  safe  in  Illyricum. 
The  place  where -he  was  killed  has  been  called 
Tomos,  and  the  river  adjoining  to  it  Absyrtos. 

ABUBCKEH,  tlie  father  of  Ayesha,  the  wife  of 
Ihlahomet,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  first  caliph. 
His  original  name  was  Abdulcaaba,  but  was 
changed  on  his  conversion  to  Mahometanism,  to 
the  diflfusion  of  which  he  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
instrumental.  He  vouched  for  the  veracity  of 
every  thing  related  by  the  prophet,  who,  on  this 
scoount,  gave  him  the  surname  of  Al  Seddik,  or 
the  faithful  witness,  and  the  appellation  Alik,  or 
preserved,  intimating  that  he  was  one  of  the  elect, 
lie  was  chosen  caliph  in  63f ,  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  wss  to  reduce  to  submission  many  of  the 
Arabs  who  had  abjured  Mahomet,'  and  refused  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  sucaessor.  After  a  reigu  of  onh- 
two  years  and  three  montha  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
63,  having  a  short  time  before  his  death  made  his 
will,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs: — 
'*  This  is  the  testament  of  Abdallah  £bn  Abu 
Kohafa,  when  he  was  in  the  last  hour  of  this 
world,  and  the  first  of  the  next ;  an  hour  in  which 
the  infidel  shall  believe,  the  wicked  person  be  as- 
sured of  tlie  reality  of  those  things  which  he  de- 
nied, and  the  liar  speaks  the  truth."  He  was  an 
amiable  prinoe»  and  of  a  benevolent  and  liberal 
disposition,  and  distributed,  every  week,  the  re- 
sidue of  his  own  and  the  public  money,  after  ap- 
propriating a  very  small  sum  to  his  own  mainte- 
nance ;  firat,  to  the  most  worthy,  then  to  the  most 
indigent  of  the  Moslems.  Among  other  sayings 
of  Abubeker  that  are  recorded,  the  following  are 
worthy  .  of  notice :  **  Good  actions  are  a  guard 
against  the  blows  of  adversity/'  and  *'  Desth  is 


the  easiest  of  all  things  after  it,  and  tlie  hardest 
of  all  things  before  it. 

ABUCARAS  (Tfi  kodose),  was  bishop  of  Cham, 
or  Uaran,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  lived  in  tbv  eighth 
century.  At  first  he  adhered  to  the  party  of 
Photius,  and,  in  connexion  with  Zaehaffv,  btahopof 
Chalcedon,  undertook  an  embassy  to  the  emperor 
Lewis  II.,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Photius  s 
book  against  pope  NichoUs,  and  inducing  hiai 
to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke.  He  afterwards  aban- 
doned the  interest  of  Photius,  and  was  restored, 
after  humiliating  submission,  to  his  pisee  in  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  from  which  he  had 
been  excluded.  Several  treatises  bearing  the  nam^ 
of  Abucaras,  written  against  Jews,  Mahe«etaaa« 
and  heretics,  have  been  collected  by  Gretzer,  and 
publislied  at  Ingoldstadt,  in  1606.  Another  trea- 
tise by  Abucaras,  entitled,  **  De  Unione  Incana- 
tione,"-  was  found  in  the  Bodleiaa  Ubimry,  and  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1685. 

ABUDHADHEH,  or  ABU  THABER,  at  IB 
years  of  age,  succeeded  his  brother,  Abusaid,  as 
chief  of  the  lect  of  Karmathians  ;  and  proceeded 
with  a  large  army  to  Btssora,  which  he  eaptured 
and  pillaged.  This  was  in  the  5ltfh  year  of  the 
Hegira,  and  in  the  following  year  he' plundered 
a  cararsn  returning  from  Mecca  to  Bigded ;  and, 
in  the  317th  year,  having  in  tbe  mean  time  seised 
two  towns  in  Mesopotamia,  laid  wa:*te  the  former 
city,  and  slew  90,000  of  the  inhabitants.  A  great 
niunber  of  them  were  murdered  within  the  wslla 
of  the  Caaba,  from  which  he  carried  off  the 
black  stone,  so  much  reverenced  by  the  Meho- 
metsnsy  but  subsequently  was  prevailed  upon  to 
restore  it.  Abodhader  ridiculed  the  Moslem  re- 
ligion, and  insulted  its  votaries  with  impunity; 
but  so  much  does  he  appear  to  have  been  dreaded, 
that,  about  six  yean  afUr  his  outrage  at  Mecca, 
tlie  caliph  Al  Radi  greiited  him  an  annual  tribute 
of  190,000  dinars,  on  condition  of  hia  allowing  the 
pilgrims  to  visit  that  city  without  molestation. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  resided  at  Hajai  in 
Yemana,  where  he  built  a  palace,  and  lived  tiU 
the  year  of  Cbrist  955,  in  the  peaceable  poesessioa 
of  a  large  territory. 

ABU  lAAFAR  AL  TABARl,  an  Iman  of 
great  piety,  as  well  as  of  very  extensive  leaning, 
was  born  at  Amu,  or  Amol,  the  capital  of  Sabret*" 
tan,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  2S4.  He  wrote  a 
work  called  *<  Al  Tarikh  Al  Tabari,"  which  is  held 
in  high  esteem^  and  considered  the  basis  of  all  the 
other  histories  of  the  Moslems.  It  was  translated 
into  Pe»ic  and  Turkish,  and  an  imperfect  msau- 
script  copy  of  it  in  Arabic  is  said  to  be  in  the  Bod- 
leian library  at  Oxford. 

ABUL-CACIM,  the  supposed  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  Michel 
de  Luna,  Anbiah  interpreter  at  the  court  of  Philip 
III.  of  Spain,  published  a  fictitious  traaslation  of 
the  work,  which  wa«,  however,  composed  with  so 
much  art,  thst  it  had  g;iined  couaiderable  ground 
as  an  authority  in  thnt  country  before  the  imposture 
was  discovered.  This  took  plsce  towards  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  and,  in  1708,  a  translation  of 
the  original  work  was  published  in  French,  by  Lo* 
bineau. 

ABUL  FAZL,  i.  e.  the  father  of  exeelUnee,  the 
title  given  to  bini  by  the  I^ljogul  emperor  Akhar,  to 
whom  he  was  secretary  ajbd  yisier.    H^  wis  con* 
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ndeKd  tb«  best  axid  most  learned  writer  in  the 
taat«  iBd,  by  eOBmaiid  of  bis  royal  master,  wrote 
a  Uitoiy  of  tfao  mokuI  eoperors,  down  to  tbo  dOtb 
y§w  ai  Akbftr's  loipi.  It  was  entitled  •<  Ayeen 
Akbeiry/'  and  was  translated  into  Knglish  by  Mr. 
Gladwia,  at  Calcutta,  in  1785.  Abul  was  aiaraered 
bj  order  of  Sultu  Selim.  on  suspicion  of  baTioK 
eeeasibiied  •  miminderstuiding  between  biro  and 
tbe  tBperor  bis  fatber.  by  wbom  tbe  death  of 
AM  was  anicb  lamented.  His  assassination  took 
plaea  in  1604. 

ABULTEDA  (Tsmael)»  prince  of  Hamah,  in 
Srria,  was  born  at  Damasctis  iu  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  centory,  and  was  tbe  sixth  in  lineal  de- 
seeat  fiom  Ayale,  or  Job,  the  father  of  the  famous 
Sahutin.  Hv  was  an  excellent  historian  and  eeo- 
gnpher,  and  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  Ion- 
gitvde  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  concerning  which 
Ptoleaiy  was  miatokf  n.  Abulfeda  was  ▼eried  also 
in  general  literatnre  ;  and  is  said  to  hare  been  ac- 
({aaiBted  with  jorispradirnce,  physic,  philosophy, 
astrologT*  mnd  poetry,  in  addition  to  history  and 
geography.  As  a  military  man  he  wns  also  dis- 
tinguiihed;  exhibited  great  skill  and  Tatour  on 
Ttrioas  occasions,  and  was  present  at  the  storming 
of  Tripoli  in  1S89,  and  at  the  capture  of  Ptolemais 
ia  lt91.  He  died  abi>ut  1332.  leaving  behind  him 
aeveral  works,  all  of  which  are  held  in  Kreal  esteem, 
and  many  have  been  published  in  the  principal 
Eazopeaa  cities.  His  geographical  work  was 
tiansiated  into  Latin  by  Grccrius  in  1650,  and 
printed  ia  London,  where  a  third  edition  of  the 
aaiM  work  also  appeared  in  173fi.  A  copy  of  his 
"  Astioaomica]  Tables  "  is  in  tbe  Bodleian  library: 
his  "  Liie  of  Mahomet "  was  published  in  Arabic 
at  Oxford  in  1723,  and  his  *'  Life  and 
of  Saladin**  was  printed,  with  a  Latin 
at  Lerden,  in  17S!f. 

ABULGHAZi  (Bayatuu),  khan  of  the  Tartars, 
was  bora  in  tiie  city  of  Urgens,  capital  of  the  coun- 
try of  Karazm,  in  1005.    Aft*^  r  experiencing  many 


rfbrtanes  in  early  life,  he  became  sovereign  of 
laaai  in  1034,  and,  having  reigned  SO  rears,  and 
by  his  ee«ra|(e  and  conduct  having  rendered  him- 
self formidable  to  his  neighbonrs,  he  resigned  tlie 
tkroaetofais  son  some  time  before  his  death,  in 
eider  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
■ervice  of  God.  In  his  retreat  he  wrote  tbe  famous 
fnedogical  historv  of  the  Turks,  but  being  pre- 
vanted  by  his  death,  in  the  vear  1074  of  the  He- 
giia.  Irom  finishing  it,  he  left  it  in  charge  >rith  his 
•an  and  encceesorto  complete  it,  which  was  done  in 
two  yean  afterwards.  This  history  was  procured 
by  Sciahlenberg,  while  prisoner  in  Siberia,  and 
laa  been  tranelatod  into  Russian,  German,  French, 
and  Engliab,  and  as  it  is  onp  of  the  chief  funds 
whicli  aflbffd  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Turks 
sad  Tartars,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  mention 
the  anthoritT  on  which  it  is  founded.  Tbe  grand- 
son of  Jenighiakan,  beiag  deairons  of  preserving 
tbe  ■leMoary  of  the  Mogul  tribes,  and  the  signal 
ejqdoitt  of^his  ancestors,  sent  a  nobleman  skilleJ 
ia  tbe  Mogul  languase  into  TurUry,  in  order  to 
collcet  materials  for  this  purpose.  At  his  return 
his  iMaoirs  were  digested,  under  his  own  in- 
ipection  and  assistance,  into  a  woik,  which  ron- 
SM«d  of  three  folio  volumes,  and  was  finished  in 
the  year  of  tbe  Hegira  702.  The  first  volume  is  in 
tbeKbrary  at  Pans,  and  was  translated  by  De  la 
Cnis,  tbe  m«,  b«t  not  publisbed.    It  wm  chiefly 


from  this  history  that  Abulgdsai  extnicte*!  his 
work,  excepting  that  part  which  relates  to  tlie 
Usheks  of  Great  Bukharia  an«l  Karasm.  A  French 
translation  appeared  ut  Leyden  iu  1726, 12mo. 

ABULPHAHAGIUS  (Gkegory),  commonly 
called  Ibn-Kakima,  was  boru  in  the  cily  of  Malatia, 
in  Armeuia  in  1226.  He  followed  t£e  profeaaiou 
of  physic,  and,  although  little  of  his  skill  or  prac- 
tice in  that  art  is  known,  he  is  mentioned  by  his 
contemporaries  in  a  style  of  the  most  extravagant 
panegyric.  Among  other  titles,  he  was  called  tbe 
king,  the  most  excellent  of  those  who  moat  excel, 
the  example  of  his  timet,  tbe  phcenix  of  the  age« 
the  glory  of  wise  men,  and  the  crown  of  the  vir- 
tuous. These  splendid  epithets  were  probably 
bestowed  on  him  in  consequence  of  his  {earning, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  languages,  as  well  as 
of  philosophy  and  dif  inity.  He  wro'e,  in  addition 
to  thirty  tracts,  an  abridgment  of  Universid  His- 
tory from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own 
time,  which  docs  honour  to  his  memory,  and  has 
a  just  claim  on  the  attention  of  posterity.  It  woe 
published  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  two  small 
quartos,  at  Oxford  in  1663,  by  Dr.  Pococke,  who 
annexed  to  it  a  supplement,  containing  the  history 
of  the  eastern  princes.  Abulpharagius  was  made 
bishop  of  Guba  at  20  years  of  age,  and  he  became 
successively  bishop  of  Labacena,  of  Aleppo,  and 
finally  primate  of  the  Jacobites  in  the  East,  in  the 
possession  of  which  appointment,  he  died  in  1286. 
Ahulpharogius  is  said  to  have  performed  miracles, 
and  it  would  Sf>em  that  his  religions  conduct  was 
open  to  suspicion,  as  Pococke  takes  great  pains  to 
exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of  having  abandoned 
Christianitv.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  men* 
tioned  with  great  honour  b^  Gibbon,  who  says 
that  he  wos  "  a  poet,  physician,  and  divine,*'  and 
that  **  his  funeral  was  attended  by  his  rival,  the 
Nestorian  patriarch,  with  a  train  of  Greeka  and 
Armenians,  who  forgot  their  dispntes,  and  mingled 
their  tears  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy." 

ABU  MOSLEM,  a  governor  of  Kborasan  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Hegira,  who,  a.  d.  747, 
caused  the  dignity  of  caliph  to.  pass  from  the  race 
of  Ommiadcs  to  the  family  of  Abbas ;  and  who,  in 
accomplishing  and  maintaining  this  revolution,  is 
said  to  have  killed  600,000  persons.  Notwith- 
standing the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
Almnnsor,  this  caliph,  a.  d.  759,  ordered  him  to 
be  privately  assassinated,  as  some  say,  or,  as  others 
report,  to  l>e  thrown  into  the  Tigris.  His  charaeter 
has  been  variously  represented  by  diflPerent  writers. 
Some  say,  that  he  was  a  fierce  brutal  soldier ;  and 
by  othera,  he  is  described  as  discreet  and  merciful. 
Some  extol  his  acouaintance  with  the  poets  of  tbe 
country,  and  with  the  moral  precepts  of  his  religion ; 
and  others  degrade  his  character  as  a  glutton  and 
sensualist.  Bayle  sayf ,  that  he  was  addicted  to 
magic,  and  of  a  sect  similar  to  that  of  Spinoa.  Of 
his  wives  he  was  so  jealdus,  thnt  he  eonfined  them 
in  a  castle,  to  which  none  besides  himself  had 
access,  and  where  they  were  supplied  with  pro- 
visions through  the  windows. 

ABUNDANCE  (JoHN)f  the  sssnmed  name  of  a 
French  poetical  writer,  who  resided  at  Papetourte, 
in  the  i6th  centnry,  and  died  about  1550.  He 
wrote  several  works»  the  titles  and  dates  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  of  Ue  Verdier. 

ABU  OBEIDAHi  one  of  tlie  companions  of 
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Mtthomet,  wlio  was  appointed  hy  Abubcker  to  the 
tupreine  command  in  Syria,  and  aft«*rirards  su- 
perseded hy  Gated,  under  whom  he  senred  at  the 
famous  siege  of  Damascus'.  He  reBtrained  the 
riolence  of  Caled  on  this  occasion,  and  obtained 
leave  for  the  citizens  to  capiinlate,  and  for  the 
Christians  to  depart  with  their  effects.  Omar,  on 
his  accession,  restored  Aim  Obeidah  to  the  chief 
command,  and  Caled  submitted  to  serve  under 
him.  He  took  Baalbec,  Emessa,  and  Jerusalem ; 
ftnd  asBuminf^  the  goremment  of  northern  Syria,  he 
•took  Aleppo  and  Ajatioch.  Whilst  he  was  pursuing 
his  conquests  in  Palestine,  a  grievous  pestilence 
prored  fatal  to  msny  of  the  Mahometan  officers, 
and  also  to  Abu  Obeidah,  who  died  a.  n.  639, 
Hegim  18;  which  yetr  was  called  the  year  of 
dmmetian.  The  civil  and  moral  virtues  of  this 
r4>mmander  are  more  distinguished  than  his  mili- 
tary talents ;  but  he  succeeded  in  consequence  of 
the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  ene- 
mies by  his  clemency  and  good  faith. 

ABU  SAID,  sultan  of  the  Moguls,  succeeded  his 
fatlier  Aljatu,  at  the  age  of  IS,  a.  n.ldir.  He 
died  in  1336,  at  Sultania,  where  he  was  crowned, 
and  which  was  the  place  of  his  usual  residence. 
His  valour  was  so  distinguished  that  he  was  called 
Hahader,  or  brave.  Having  fallen  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  £mir  Jnban,  who  was  married  to  the 
Kmir.  Hasaan,  and  who  was  deemed  the  greatest 
beauty  in  Asia,  and  the  father  refusin;^  to  consent 
to  her  divorce  from  her  husband,  Abu  Said  con- 
ceived a  prejudice  against  him,  which  terminated 
in  his  death.  Hassan,  however,  acquiesced  in  v 
divorce,  and  sent  her  to  the  sultan,  over  whom. 
f4)e  obtained  a  great  ascendancy.  Abu  Said  was 
file  }a||t  monarch  of  the  race  of  .Tenghizkhan,  and 
flit0T  Mi  death,  that  happened  in  the  year  in  which 
jamarlnQ^  wap  bom,  the  empire  was  dismembered, 
PIm)  bec«roe  a  scene  of  blood  and  deaolation. 

ABU8AID  MIRZA  was  in  the  army  of  Ulug 
Bef  when  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  his  son, 
and  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  civil  broils,  he 
secured  Bokhara  for  himtelf,  and,  in  1450,  ascended 
the  Mogul  throne.  He  first  reigned  over  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  north  of  the  river  Amur;  but  aner- 
^ards  extended  his  dominions  in  all  directions 
fl^Hyin?*  however,  to  increase  thrm  still  further, 
))effia4p  wurapinst  Hassan  Beg,  a  Turkish  prince, 
i)y  whom  he  w^s  (uken  prisoner  and  put  to  death, 
in  14^8,  ill  the  43fd  yoarof  his  age. 

ABU  TKMAM,  sprung  from  an  Arabian  tribe, 
fiimamed  Tay,  and  considered  as  the  prince  of  tht- 
Arabian  poets,  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the 
eighth  or  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  at  Yusem, 
a  little  town  situoted  between  Damascus  and 
Tiberias.  He  was  educated  in  Kgy pt,  and  died  in 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  at  Mausel,  neai 
the  spot  where  ancient  Nineveh  stood.  His  poe- 
tical compositions  were  collected  with  those  oi 
others  into  a  volume,  and  entitled  ''  Al  Hamasah." 
Having  written  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  another, 
the  following  eu1o]rium  was  given  Abu  Temam : — 

*'  The  man  whose  virtues  thus  ascend  the  sky. 
Praised  (mighty  bard)  by  thee,  can  never 
die." 

ABYDEMUS,  a  celebrated  historian,  author  of 
the  History  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians,  oi 
which  only  some  fragmenta  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  Eusebius,  in  liis  "  Preparntio  Kvangelicn, 
CyriUuaand  Syncelltis/'  which  bare  been  illus- 


trated with  seteral  notes  by  Scaliger  in  his  boak^ 
'*  De  Emendatione  Temporum." 

ABYDEMU8  (PAticpRATt^s),  a  disdple  i^ 
Aristotle,  too  much  indulged  by  his  master.  Ht 
wrote  some  historical  treatises  on  Cyprus,  Deloti 
Arabia,  and  Assyria.  According  to  Vossius,  hi 
slso  wrote  a  history  of  Troy. 

ACACALLIS,  a  nymph,  motheir  of  Pliilandct 
and  Phvlacis,  by  Apollo.  1  hese  children  werl 
exposecf  to  the  wild  beasts  hn  Crete,  but  a  goat 
gave  them  her  milk,  and  preserved  their  lives.— i 
daughter  of  Minos,  mother  of  Cydon,  by  Mercoryi 
and  of  Amphitemis,  by  Apollo. 

AC  AC  1  US,  a  rhetorician  in  the  retga  of  tbs 
emperor  Julian, 

ACACIUS,  suraamed  Lu3CU8  0r  MonopthalflMs, 
from  his  having  but  one  eje,  a  Christian  divine, 
and  bishop  of  Cnsarea,  in  Palestine,  flourished 
about  the  vear  340.  He  distinguished  himself  ift 
ihe  councils  of  Sardis  and  Antioch,  by  the  former 
of  which  he  was  deposed,  with  several  of  Ms 
brethren,  in  consequence  of  their  anti-trimtariaa 
doctrines.  They  aflewards  assembled  at  Philip* 
popolis,  in  Thrace,  and,  in  tbeir  turn,  fttfaninaicd 
against  Athanasius;  and,  although  opposed  by 
Cyril,  the  bishop  of  Jerusslem,  they  obtained  the 
superiority,  and,  through  ihe  influence  of  the  ea- 
peror  Constsntius,  procured  the  deposition  of 
that  prelate.  Acacius  was  a  disciple  of  EosebiBS, 
to  whom  he  was  scarce  inferior  in  e1oc|uence  tod 
learning,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  a  distinct  aeet 
of  the  Arians,  called,  from  him,  Acacians.  They 
neither  asserted,  with  the  Arians,  that  Christ  was 
a  created  being,  nor,  with  the  Semi-Arians,  that 
he  was  of  like  substance,  but  simply  that  he  was 
like  the  Father.  He  died  about  365,  having  writ- 
ten 17  books  upon  Ecclesiastes,  six  volumes  of 
miscellanies,  and  the  life  of  his  master  Eusebius, 
the  loss  of  whicli  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

ACACIUS,  a  Christian  divine,  bishop  of  Benn, 
a  native  of  Syria,  flourisiied  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  an^  was  moderator  between  Cyril  and 
Xestorius,  who  held  that  tliere  were  two  distinct 
persons  in  Christ.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  he  joined  Antioc-hns  and  others  agaiost 
Chrysostom,  and  voted  for  his  deposition,  as  hs 
did  afterwards  for  that  of  Cyril,  m  his  vote  by 
proxy  at  the  Council  of  Kphesus.  When  110 
years  of  age,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Theodocins, 
<<nd  advi«ed  him  to  de|K)se  not  only  Cyril,  but 
Memnon  and  Nestorius,  who  were  all  accordingW 
dealt  with  as  he  desired.  He  died  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  and,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  hit 
measures,  is  said  to  have  been  eminent  both  for 
bis  wisdom,  end  the  sanctity  of  his  life. 

ACACU'S,  bishop  of  Amida  on  the  Tigris,  in 
Mesopotamitt,  flourished  about  the  year  4)0,  and 
is  memorable  for  an  act  of  charity,  which  entitles 
him  to  higher  honour  than  a  place  in  the  calendar  of 
saints.  This  humane  prolate,  declaring  that  a  God 
who  neither  eat«  nor  drinks  had  no  need  of  cups  or 
dishes^sold  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  belonging  to 
his  church,  and  employed  the  money  raised  by  the 
isle  in  redeeming  7000  Persian  slaves,  who  wers 
perishing  with  hunger.  He  supplied  their  immr- 
diaie  wants,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  king, 
who  was  so  touched  with  this  act  of  generosity 
hat  he  requosted  an  interview  with  the  benevolent 
bishop.  To  this  is  ascribed  the  peace  which,  at 
ihii  time,  took  place  between  the  kingof  Pcnlai 
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tsd  TheodOBiBs  the  Youlig^r.  It  is  singular  thst 
the  Teij  war  thus  put  an  end  to  hjr  the  chaiitjr  of 
oae  Cmistiaa  bishep,  should  bar*  been  instigated 
bf  tbe  intemperanGe  of  another.    See  Abdas. 

ACACIUS,  patriart^al  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, soeceeded  Oennadius  ite  that  s^e  in  471, 
and  eslablSahrd  his  superiority  orer  the  eastern 
bishtfpe  br  bis  adulation  and  his  intrignes  with  the 
caiperDr  %eno.  He  was  afterwards  ezeommuni- 
csted  b^  Felix  III.,  on  suspicion  of  fsTouring  the 
Eotjcluan  and  other  heresies,  and^  in  return,  he 
ciased  the  pope's  name  out  of  the  sacred  diptics, 
or  tbe  fists  of  those  bishops  whose  names  were 
■MBtioaed  in  the  public  prayers.  He  denied  the 
•Btboritjr  of  tbe  btSbop  of  Rome  in  the  eastern 
diarches,  aiid,  notwithstanding  his  fultaiination, 
^deHj  enjoyed  bis  btsfaoptio  tiU  his  death,  which 
bffipoied  in  488. 

ACACIUS,  bishop  of  Melitene,  in  Armenia 
SeeuUda^  flonrisbed  Slso  in  tbe  fifth  eentury.  He 
wss  a  warm  opposer  of  Nestorius,  atid  equally 
aealois  for  Cytil,  to  Whom  be  wrote  a  letter, 
wbicb  is  exta«t  in  the  third  rtflume  of  the  Coun- 
cils. He  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
wb«e  b4  bad  a  private  conference  with  Nestorius, 
mA  rsfolsd  his  qpiAions  aa  soon  as  tbe  council  as- 


ACADEMUa,  or  ECADEHUS,  tbe  origin&l 
4MrBer  of  tbe  celebrated  academy  at  Athens,  who 
Was  cenfeBmjporary  with  Theseus.  He  made  the 
waA«±t  n  bind  of  gymnasium,  and,  after  his 
deadi,  (t  rettined  bis  name,  and  was  consecrated 
tobbttemory. 

ACALLE,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae. 

ACAMAS,  eon  M  Theseus  and  Fhtedrt,  went 
With  Diomedes  to  demand  Helen  from  the  Trojans 
rfter  bar  elopement  from  Menelaus.  In  his  em- 
basar,  be  bad  ^  son  called  Munitus,  by  Laodice, 
tbe  datgbter  of  Priam.  He  was  coneemed  in  tbe 
TrojsB  war,  and  afierwards  built  the  town  of  Aca- 
■sMfium  in  Pbrygia,  and  on  his  return  to  Greece, 
eriled  ft  tribe  after  bis  own  name  at  Alliens. — A 
SOB  of  Antenor  in  tbe  Trojan  war.— -A  Thracian 
*xiliaiy  of  Piiam  in  Ae  Trojan  war. 

ACAMAPIXTLI  I.  UrstktHgofHheAzteks,  or 
saAat  Mexicans,  who  died  in  14f  0,  after  rei^ng 
40  years.  He  was  the  legislator  of  his  subjects, 
by  whom  bis  death  was  much  regretted.  This 
priaee  collected  the  scattered  tribea  of  the  people 
ftgedMT,  and  founded  tbe  city  of  Tenochtidan, 
iMr  Mexico. 

ACANTHA,  b  nymph  Bald  to  have  been  bVed 
br  ApoDo,  and  changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

ACARN  AS  and  AMPHOTERUS,  sons  of  Ale- 
mmtn  and  OsUirboe.  Alcmseon  b^ing  murdered 
br  tbe  brothers  of  Alpheaibea,  bis  former  wife, 
CUKrboe  obtained  from  Jupiter  that  her  children, 
vbe  wrrs  stiR  in  tbe  eiradle,  might,  by  a  su- 
psnatoral  power,  suddenly  grow  up  to  puniih 
fstbeAm     ' 


1  arardersfB ;  a  request  which,  it  is 
faUed,  was  grantedt 

ACASTOC  son  of  Fslias,  king  of  Thessaly,  by 
Aaazibia,  married  Astydamia,  or  Hippolyte,  who 
Ml  In  lore  wiA  Peleus,  son  of  JE^ena,  when  in 
bsaisbment  at  her  huaband's  court.  Peleas,  re- 
Ndbig  tbe  additases  of  Hippolyte,  was  accused 
whn  Aeastna  of  attempts  upon  b^  virtue,  and 
soaa  after,  at  a  chase,  exposed  to  wild  beasts.  Vnl- 
aa,  it  is  taid,  by  order  of  JHipiter,  delivered  Peleus, 
vteiflvaMdtoTbeMlfi  tad  pot  to  <ke«A  Acm* 


tus  and  his  wife. — Acastus  was  also  the  name  of 
th^  second  archon  of  Athens. 

ACCA  LAURENTIA.  the  wife  of  Paustulus, 
shepherd  of  King  Numitor^s  flocks,  who  brought 
up  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had  been  exposed 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber.  From  her  wantonness* 
she  wSs  called  Lupa,  prostitute,  whence  the  fable 
that  Romulus  was  suckled  by  a  she-wolf.  The 
Romans  yearly  celebrated  certain  festivals  in  ho- 
nour of  another  prostitute  of  the  same  name,  which 
arose  froni  the  following  circumstance  : — the  keeper 
of  the  temple  of  Hercules  one  day  plftying  at  dice, 
made  the  god  one  of  the  number,  on  condition  that 
if  Hercules  was  defeated  he  should  make  him  a 
present,  hut  if  he  conquered  he  should  be  enter- 
tsined  with  an  elegant  feast,  and  share  his  bed 
with  a  beautiful  female.  Hercules  was  victorious, 
and  accordingly  Acca  was  conducted  to  the  bed  of 
Hercules,  who  in  reslity  came  to  see  her,  and 
told  her  in  the  morning  to  go  into  the  streets  and 
salute  with  a  kiss  the  first  man  she  met.  This  was 
Tamitius,  an  old  unmarried  man,  who,  not  dis* 
pleased  with  Acca's  liberty,  loved  her,  and  made 
her  heiress  of  all  his  possessions.  These,  at  her 
death,  she  gave  to  the  Roman  people,  whence  the 
honours  paid  to  her  memory^ — ^Also  the  nsme  of  a 
companion  of  Camilla. 

ACCA,  an  English  divine,  was  bishop  of  Ha- 
gustald,  or  Hexham,  in  Northumherlaha,  in  the 
eighth  century.  He  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  br  birth, 
and  was  educated  under  Boss,  bishop  ot  York. 
He  took  the  religioes  habit  in  the  order  of  St.  Be- 
nedict, and  travelled  to  Rome  with  Wilfrid,  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Hexham,  in  the  year 
709.  He  expressed  his  pious  seal,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  ornamenting  his  cathedral 
at  a  great  expense,  by  means  of  workmen  whom 
he  procured  from  Italy :  he  also  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  church  music,  which  he  improved  by  the 
aasistance  of  Maban,  an  excellent  singer,  trained 
in  the  school  of  Pope  Gregory :  at  the  same  time 
he  introduced  many  Latin  hymns,  which  had  been' 
before  unknown  in  the  northern  churches  of  Eng- 
land. Acca  was  not  inattentive  to  letters :  he 
formed  a  library,  chiefly  consisting  of  ecclesiastical 
writings ;  and  he  himself  wrote  a  Latin  treatise 
'*  On  the  Sufferings  of  the  Saints,"  "  Offices  for' 
his  Church,"  and  "  Letters  to  his  Friends,"  among 
which  is  a  letter  to  Bede,  giving  him  advice  on 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  From  some  cause 
which  is  unknown,  this  prelate  wtoi  driven  from 
his  see  into  banishment ;  hut  he  was  afterwards 
restored,  and  died  at  Hexham  in  740,  where  his 
remains  were  buried  with  greSt  solenmity.  Mira- 
culous powers  were  ascribed  to  his  bones,  and 
Simeon  of  Durham  relates,  that  a  blind  old  woman 
was  restored  to  sight  hv  means  of  a  little  holy 
water,  in  which  one  of  the  saint's  boues  had  been 
steeped. 

ACCACIA,  orAKAKIA  (Martin),  a  French 
physician,  who  was  horn  at  Chalons-sur-Mame, 
in  15^0,  and  became  professor  of  medicine  and 
surgery  at  Paris,  where  he  acquired  considerable 
reputation,  and  published  several  works  relating 
to  these  sciences. 

ACC^RISI  rFaANCis),  an  ancient  civilian  in 
tbe  16th  and  17Ui  centuries,  who  was  bom  at  An- 
oona,  and  obtained  celebrity  as  a  professor  of  civil 
law  in  tbe  univeivity  of  Sienna.  After  having 
Mtl  ^U  litiwtion  fox  twenty  jreotVi  and  re»litSiig 
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nany  adrantageous  offera  from  other  Italian  uni* 
reraitiea,  be  was  iodaced  to  accept  tbe  proposals 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who,  besides  pecimiarr 
ncompense,  tempted  him  with  tbe  title  of  bi's 
counsellor,  and  he  removed  to  Parma.  However, 
he  was  soon  recalled  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, who  assigned  him  tbe  first  professorship  in 
law  at  Pisa,    he  died  at  Sienna  in  1622. 

ACCARISI  (Jam is),  of  Bologna,  was  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Mantua  in  the  academy  founded  by 
the  Duke  Ferdinand  in  1627,  and  died  bishop  of 
Vesta  in  1654.  When  lecturing  at  Rome,  in  1636, 
from  Aristotle's  book  on  the  hearens,  he  maintained 
that  the  sun  moved  round  tbe  earth,  and  published 
bis  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  wrote  several  other 
works,  most  of  which  yet  remain  in  manuscript. 

ACCIA,  or  ATIA,  daughter  of  Julia,  and  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  was  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and 
died  about  40  vears  b.  c. 

ACCIA  VAklOLA,  an  illustrious  female,  whose 
eause  was  eloquently  pleaded  by  Pliny. 

ACCIAIOLI  (DoNATUs),  a  learned  Florentine 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  distinguished  by  the  ho- 
nourable employments  which  were  assigned  him 
in  his  native  country,  and  by  tbe  probity  and  dis- 
interestedness of  his  character.  He  pobliched 
(Commentaries  on  the  ethics  and  politics  of  Aris- 
totle, wbicb  he  collected  from  the  lectures  of  Ar- 
g^ropolus  tlie  Byxantine,  and  translations  of  the 
lives  of  Alcibiades  and  Demetrius  from  Plutarch, 
to  which  were  added  those  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio, 
tod  of  Aretino's  twelve  books  of  the  history  of 
Florence,  printed  at  Venice  in  1476.  He  also 
wrote  an  Abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Charlemagne, 
and  some  other  treatises.  Having  been  sent  to 
France  by  the  Florentines  to  sue  for  succour  from 
Louis  XL  against  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  he  died  on  his 
journey  at  Milan  in  1473 1  but  his  body  was  car- 
ried to  Florence,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Carthusians,  Hin  daughters,  like  those  of  Aris- 
tides,  were  married  and  portioned  at  the  public 
expense,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services. 
His  funeral  eulogium  was  pronounced  by  Christo- 
pher Landini,  and  an  elegant  epitaph  by  Politian 
was  inscribed  on  his  monument. 

ACCIAIOLI  (Zenobio),  a  learned  dominican, 
of  the  same  family  with  the  former,  library- keeper 
to  Pope  Leo  X.,  flourished  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies. He  learned  Greek  and  Hebrew  towards  tbe 
dose  of  his  life,  translated  several  of  the  fiithers, 
and  vnrote  several  orations  and  poems,  sermons  on 
tbe  epiphany,  and  some  other  pieces.  He  likewise 
collected  a  volume  of  Politian's  Greek  epigrams, 
which  were  published  in  1495. 

ACCIAIOLI  (Angelo),  cardinal,  legate,  and 
archbishop  of  Florence,  died  in  1407.  He  pre- 
served the  Florentines  in  their  obedience  to  the 
pontiff  Urban  VI.  when  attempts  were  made  to 
seduce  them  in  favour  of  Clement  VII.  He  wrote 
a  work  with  a  view  of  healing  schism,  which  then 
rent  the  church. 

ACCIAIOLI  (Renatub),  descended  from  a  no- 
ble family  of  Florence,  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  a  part  of  B(eotia«  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  15th  century.  Having  no  male 
issue  by  Eubois,  his  wife,  he  bequeathed  Athens 
to  the  Venetians,  Corinth  to  Theodosius  Paleo- 
logus,  who  had  married  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  he  gave  Boeotia  to  Anthony,  his  natural 
ton,  who  a1<o  made  himself  matter  of  Athens^ 


but  it  was  taken  from  his  successors  in  14&5,  by 
Mahomet  II. 

ACCIACOLI  (John),  also  a  native  of  Florence, 
was  educated  for  the  bar,  where  he  presided  in 
quality  of  senator,  but  afterwards  acquired  a  pro- 
digious stock  of  general  learning  and  science.  He 
became  so  distinguished  a  disputant  at  Padua, 
that  all  the  Venetian  nobility  crowded  to  hear  him, 
and  is  mentioned  with  great  honour  by  Francis 
Bocchi,  in  his  Elogia  of  the  most  celebrated  Flo- 
rentine writers. 

ACCIACOLI  (Magdalen),  a  Florentine, 'cele- 
brated for  her  beauty,  but  more  for  the  powen  of 
her  mind.  She  was  in  great  favour  with  Chriatina, 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  wrote  verses  in  a  very 
pleasing,  elegant  style.  She  began  a  heroic  poem 
on  the  penecutions  of  David,  but  died  before  its 
completion,  in  1610. 

ACCIEN  (  Em  yb),  a  prince  of  Antipch,  of  which 
he  was  governor  at  the  time  of  iu  siege  by  the 
crusaden  in  1097.  He  defended  it  for  some  time 
with  great  vigour,  but  the  town  was  at  last  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he 
was  decapitated. 

ACCiUS  (Nkvivs),  a  Roman  augur  in  the  time 
of  Tarquin  tbe  elder,  who  being  about  to  go  to  war 
with  the  Sabines,  was  opposed  by  Accius.  Tar- 
quin, doubting  his  powen  of  divination,  ordered 
him  to  appear  in  public,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  (Tarquin)  could  achieve  what  he  was  at  that 
moment  thiiiking  of.  Accius  having  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  **  I  was  considering,"  said  the  king, 
"  if  I  could  cut  this  flint  with  a  razor."  «'  Try," 
answerad  Accius,  *'  and  if  you  do  not  succeed, 
punish  me  as  you  think  fit."  The  king,  it  is  said, 
did  so,  and  cut  tbe  flint  in  two  with  such  facility 
that  he  alightly  wounded  tbe  hand  in  which  be 
held  it.  Tarquin  renounced  his  enterprise,  but 
Accius  having  disappeared  auddenly  after  this 
event,  tbe  former  was  accused  of  having  caused 
him  to  be  murdered.  Tarquin,  however,  raised  a 
statue  in  honour  of  Accius,  which  was  still  to  be 
seen  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

ACCIUS  (L.Y  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  whose 
roughness  of  style  Quintilian  has  imputed  to  the 
unpolished  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  translated 
some  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles ;  but  of  his 
numerous  piece*  only  some  of  the  names  are  known, 
and  among  these  his  Nuptis,  Mercator,  Neoptole* 
mus,  Fhocnice,  Medea,  Atreus,  £cc.  The  great 
marks  of  honour  which  he  received  at  Rome  may 
be  collected  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  man 
was  severely  reprimanded  by  a  magistrate  for 
having  mentioned  his  name  without  reverence. 
Some  few  of  his  verses  are  preserved  in  Cicero 
and  other  writers.  Some  of  them  were  so  much 
prized  by  Decimus  Brutus,  consul  in  the  year  of 
Rome  615,  that  he  hung  them  up  among  the  mo- 
numents or*  his  victories.  He  died  about  180  yean 
before  Christ. — ^A  famous  orator  of  Pisaurum,  iu 
Cicero's  age. 

ACCIUS  (ZuccHus),  an  lulian  poet  of  the 
]6tb  century,  who  has  paraphrased  some  of  the 
fables  of  JEsop,  which  have  been  much  commended 
by  Julius  Scaliger. 

ACCO,  a  general  of  the  Senones,  in  Gaul. — ^An 
old  woman  who  went  mad  on  seeing  her  deformity 
in  a  looking-glass. 

ACCOLTI  (Benedict,  the  younger),  grandson 
of  Benedict  A^colti  the  elder,  was  l^m  at  Areiso, 
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in  1415,  and  was  disdnguisbed  about  1450,  irbi>n 
he  is  nid  to  bave  succeeded  Pogvius,  as  secretary 
to  Ike  ze|mblic  of  Florence*  He  wrote  '*  Four 
books  eoDcemtng  the  war  wbich  tbe  Cbristiana 
carried  on  against  tbe  lufidels,  in  order  to  recover 
Jodea  and  tbe  holy  sepulchre  ;*'  which  work  wat 
printed  at  Venice  in  135S,  quarto^  and  serres  as 
the  ground-plot  to  Tas8o*8  Jerusalem  Delirered; 
and  also  an  account  '*  of  tbe  excellent  personages 
of  bis  time,"  in  tbe  form  of  a  dialogue  ;  printed  at 
Fsnna  in  169t,  octaro.    He  died  in  1466. 

ACCOLTI  (Bbkedict),  was  also  nephew,  or, 
as  some  say,  grandson  to  Peter  Accolti,  and  was 
bora  at  Florence  in  1497.  He  made  a  great  pro- 
gress in  tbe  study  of  tbe  law,  and  became  so  much 
a  Blaster  of  tbe  Latin  tongue,  that  be  was  called 
the  Cicero  of  the  age.  He  was  also  distinguiabed 
by  a  rery  retentiTO  memory*  The  ecclesiastical 
boaoora  which  be  enjoyed  were  very  considerable. 
Leo  X.  gare  bim  tbe  bisboprio  of  Cadiz,  Adrian 
VI.  that  of  Cremona  and  tbe  arobbishoprio  of 
Rarenaa,  and  Clement  V( L  created  bim  a  cardinal. 
At  the  request  of  this  pontiff  be  wrote  a  treatise  in 
▼indication  of  the  right  of  tbe  pope  to  tbe  kingdom 
of  Naples.  He  left  several  other  works,  and  par* 
ticolarly  several  pieces  of  poetry«  He  diea  at 
Floreooe  in  1549. 

ACCOL'I'I  rFRAiicis),  tbe  brother  of  tbe  for- 
mer, was  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  several 
academies,  and  styled  the  prince  of  lawyers.  He 
is  said  to  have  possessed  a  vigorous  understanding, 
eompfsbensive  knowledge,  and  powerful  eloquence, 
He  aspiied  to  tbe  purple  under  tbe  pontificate  of 
s&ijctos  IV.t  and  by  a  sordid  oarsimony  amassed 
Jam  treasures.  He  was  bora  about  the  ^ear  1418, 
and  died  in  1470.  He  left  behind  him  several 
treatises  of  law,  snd  translations  of  some  of  the 
works  of  Chrysostom. 

ACCOLTI  (Pstbb),  the  son  of  Benedict  the 
younirer,  was  born  at  Arezso,  about  the  year  1455, 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1533.  He  was  professor  of 
bwy  and  taught  with  great  applause  He  was 
employed  by  tbe  popes*  and  raised  successively  to 
sevieral  bislioprics,  and  became  a  cardinal  in  1511. 
He  wrote  aeveial  historical  tracts.  His  brother 
Benedict,  duke  of  Nepi,  was  celebrated  for  tbe 
extent  of  his  erudition,  and  the  excellency  of  his 
poetical  talents.  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1520,  created 
him  prince  of  the  state  of  Nepi. 

ACCOLTI  (Bbneoict),  one  of  the  natural  sons 
of  Peter,  was  a  man  of  riolent  passions,  and  con- 
spiredv  with  five  others,  to  murder  Pius  IV.,  on 
pKteDice  that  be  was  not  lawfully  elected.  Tbe 
fineqoent  audiences  he  demanded  of  tbe  nope  ren- 
dered him  saspeeted ;  be  was  seised,  snd  with  bis 
companioBS  executed  in  1564. 

ACCORDS  (Stepoin  Tabourot.  Seionsur 
nxs).  an  advocate  in  tbe  parliament  of  Dijon,  who 
distinsniished  himself  by  writing  some  sonnets, 
and  other  li,;bt  pieces  of  poetrjr.  His  *'  Bigar- 
lurea"  and  "  Lea  Touches,"  though  filled  with  wit 
and  hnmour,  yet  contain  indelicate  passages,  under 
tbe  name  of  acrostics,  rebuses,  leonine  verses,  &c. 
His  title  was  imsginary,  and  borrowed  from  the 
arms  of  bis  ancestors,  which  was  a  drum,  with  the 
■mtto  of  <'  A  tous  accords.*'    He  died  in  1561. 

ACCUM  ^Fredsric),   a  German,  from    tbe 

Pruasian  province  of  Westnbslia,  went  to  London 

in  1805,  where  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 

.  tkmaant  and  experimental  phjsics,  the  basis  of 


which  was  the  discoveries  of  Priestley  and  other 
English  chemists.  He  formed  a  connexion  with 
Rudolf  Ackeraann,  a  Geman  artist  in  London,  to 
promote  the  general  use  of  gas  for  lighting  oitief , 
and  his  work  "  On  Gas-lights"  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  producing  tbe  extenrive  use  of  gas-lights 
in  London  and  all  the  great  cities  of  England.  He 
was  suspected  of  having  porioined  from  tbe  Royal 
Institution  (the  library  and  reading-room  of  which 
were  in  part  committed  to  his  care)  plates  and 
treatises,  snd  the  accusation  of  the  overseer  of  tliia 
institution  bore  hard  upon  him  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
but  nothing  could  be  legally  proved  against  him* 
He  hss  lived  for  several  years  at  Berlin,  where  he 
has  received  an  appointment. 

ACCURSIUS,  the  name  of  three  celebrated 
Italian  lawyers,  one  of  whom  flourished  in  the 
13th  [century,  and  vras  called,  on  account  of  bis 
authority,  the  idol  of  the  lawyers. 

ACCURSIUS  (Maxiangelus),  a  famous  Nea- 
politan critic,  and  Collector  of  ancient  manuscripts» 
who  flourished  in  the  16tb  century.  He  ahK> 
understood  optics  and  music;  wrote  Latin  and 
Italian  poetry;  and  was  master  of  the  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  languages.  His  erudition  is 
chiefly  displayed  in  his  *<  Diatribs  "  on  Ausonius, 
Solinus,  and  Ovid ;  snd  having  been  charged  with 
plagiarism  in  bis  edition  of  Ausonins,  he  is  said  to 
have  perged  himself  by  a  very  solemn  oath.  He 
also  made  several  hundred  corrections  in  Claudian, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  done  as  be  travelled  on 
horseback,  during  a  tour  through  Germany  and 
Sarmatia. 

ACCURSIUS,  or  ACCORSO  (Francis,  tbe 
elder),  an  eminent  Florentine  lawyer,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  forming  into  one  consistent 
and  harmonious  whole,  tbe  numerous  comments  on 
the  code,  the  institutes,  and  the  digests.  This 
work,  entitled  "A  perpetual  Commentary,"  was 
much  valued,  and  is  printed  with  the  "'Body  of 
Law,"  published  in  six  volumes  folio,  at  Lyons,  in 
1627. 

ACERATUS,  a  soothsayer,  who  remained  alone 
at  Delphi,  when  the  approach  of  Xerxes  frightened 
away  the  inhabitants. 

ACERB  AS,  a  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  who 
married  Dido. 

ACERBI  (Giuseppe),  was  bom  at  Castel 
Goffredu,  in  the  territory  of  Mantua,  where  he 
spent  a  portion  of  his  youth,  and  there  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  English.  On  the  invasion  of  Lom« 
hardy  by  the  French,  in  1798,  he  accompanied 
Bellotti  from  Brescia  to  Germany;  whence  be 
went  to  Denmark  snd  Sweden,  and  lastlv  to  Fin- 
land,  in  1799.  In  Tornea  he  met  Colonel  SkioU 
debrand,  a  good  landscape  painter,  and  with  him 
planned  a  voyage  to  the  North  Cape.  He  was  the 
first  Italian  that  ever  penetrated  so  far.  On  his 
return  he  visited  England,  where  he  published  a 
lively  description  of  these  travels,  in  a  work  in 
three  volumes,  in  1803,  and  the  book  was  also 
translated  in  Paris.  For  six  years  Acerbi  pub- 
lished, in  Milan,  the  journal "  Biblioteca  Italiana ;" 
the  spirited  criticisms  of  which  have  given  an  im- 
pulso  to  the  literary  character  of  Italy.  He  has 
actively  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  Academia 
della  Crusca,  and  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
Florentine  dialect.  For  several  years  past,  spirited 
sketches  of  the  latest  Italian  literature  have  ap- 
peared by  Acerbi,  and   have  received  universal 
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.approbation,  His  appointment  as  consiil-gen^ral 
or  Austria  in  'Egypt,  )826.  compelled  him  to  resigD 
the  **  Biblioteci^  iti^apa"  into  other  bands. 

ACKRBO  (Francis),  »  native  of  Nocera,  who 
published  so|ne  inferior  poems  at  Naples,  in  I6661 
to  soothe  the  pangs  of  his  indisposition. 

ACERNUS  (SsBASTiAii  Fabian),  a  p^lirt  of 
Poland,  was  bom  in  1551,  and  became  burgomaster 
of  Lublin.  He  died  in  I609,  in  great  distress* 
oieiog  to  the  extrayagniice  of  his  wife,  leafing  be- 
hind him  seyeral  WQi$$,  i^  principal  one  of  whicli, 
.^  labour  of  ten  years,  and  called  **  Victoria  Peo- 
jnim,**  procured  him  thd  name  of  the  Sarmatian 
Orid. 

ACESIUS,  a  bishop  of  Constai»tiiu^1e,  in  the 
reign  of  Cpnstfntine,  was  a  disciple  of  Novatus, 
th^  foui^der  of  a  sect,  whose  tenet  was,  that  thoae 
who  had  fallen  from  the  fait^  in  time  of  peneeii- 
tion,  or  who  after  baptism  bad  committed  aaj 
moirU4  aiOf  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  com- 
muniop  of  the  church,  even  on  their  eahibiting 
tokens  of  sincere  repentance*  ConstaoMfifi  was  so 
much  displeased  with  the  severity  of  this  sea, 
that,  after  questioning  Aoesius  concerning  it,  he 
said,  **  Tbei),  Acesius,  make  a  ladder  for  yourself, 
ynd  go  up  to  heaven  alone.*' 

ACEVEDO  (Fklix  Alvarez),  was  ori^nalljr 
a  Spanish  advocate  at  Madrid,  but  quitted  h^  pro- 
iession  for  the  armj,  apd  became  one  of  the  {urin- 
cipal  actors  in  the  revolution  of  hie  country  at 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He  first 
entered  the  body-guard  of  Charles  IV.,  and  after- 
wards commancied  the  eighth  corps  of  the  volun- 
teers of  Jjdoa,  of  which  he  became  colonel  in  1809. 
After  having  disting)ush«fd  himself  against  the 
French  in  the  campaigns  of  1808  and  1814,  ha 
headed  the  insurrection  ip  GaUcia  against  the  au- 
thority of  King  Ferdinand,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
was  kiUeJd  in  an  ambuscade  of  the  royalists^  a  party 
gf  whom  he  had  previously  defeated. 

ACEVEDO  (Dominic),  was  bom  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Arragon,  in  the  year  1760.  In  c^nae- 
quence  of  his  &aancial  abiliiies,  he  was  elected,  in 
1813,  a  member  of  the  Co;tes,  in  which  body  he 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  party  called 
the  ServfTei ,  and  by  his  violence  in  favour  of  un- 
limited kingly  authority.  His  conduct  was  ao 
overhearing  that  he  even  disgusted  his  colleagues, 
and  so  far  from  meeting  the  reward  he  had  ex- 
pected, the  parti8a];is  of  tyranny  suffered  him  to 
regain  without  employment,  and  **  he  has  now," 
aays  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  1823,  "  the  additional 
mortification  of  beholding  the  triumph  of  thoae 
principles  which  he  had  laboured  to  destroy.'' 

ACH,  or  ACHEN  (Jouw  Van),  a  painter  of 
history  and  portraits,  was  bom  at  Cologne,  in 
1556,  and  died,  aged  65,  in  1621.  Having  studied 
and  practiced  portrait-painting  for  some  time  in 
his  native  country,  he  travelled  to  Venice,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  colouring ; 
and  with  a  view  of  perfecting  his  taste  and  impro- 
ving in  correctneas  of  design,  he  settled  for  some 
.years  at  Rome.  Here  he  painted  a  nativity  for 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  portrait  of  Ma- 
dona  Venusta,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  lute, 
which  is  accounted  one  of  hia  best  performances. 
The  best  judges  allow  his  colouring  to  be  ex- 
tremely good,  his  design  correct,  and  that  the  airs 
of  his  heads  manifest  much  of  the  taste  of  Corregio. 
Hit  M^vU  a)ul  poUte  acoompUfhmenti  recom- 


mended him  to  several  considerable  prineea  of 
Kurope,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  ha  painted  a  gi»nd  design  of  the  inventioa 
of  |he  cross*  which  is  highly  commended  for  the 
elegance  of  the  compositioa,  the  corractaopa  of  the 
design,  the  graceful  atM  ^  tb?  heada,  aad  the 
attitudes  of  the  figures.  For  this,  and  hia  portraits 
of  the  electoral  family,  ha  was  presented  by  the 
aiector  with  a  chain  and  niedal  of  gold,  a«  e  pecu- 
liar token  of  his  esteem.  By  the  emperor  Rodolph 
be  was  invited  to  Prague,  where  jba  executed  a 
picture  of  Venua  and  Adonis,  so  piuch  to  the  em- 
peror's satisfiBtftieii,  that  he  was  particvlarlj  di#p 
tiagniahed  by  him  S9  long  aa  ha  Uved.  Hia  cha- 
racter was  that  of  one  of  iha  beat  maatera  of  bia 


ACHiEMENES  waa  grandfather  of  Cambyaat, 
and  great-giandfather  of  Cyrua  I.,  king  of  Persia* 
According  to  Herodotus,  p.  515,  and  according  10 
th^  aame  historian*  pp.  199,  5i8,  there  waa  a  aon 
of  Dariua  I.»  king  of  Persia*  and  brother  of  Xerxea, 
who  was  of  the  same  nsme.  Thia  Achfemeoea  go* 
veraed  Egypt,  after  Xerxes  had  restored  the  VfOfih 
to  their  aUegiance,  and  he  commanded  tite  Egyp- 
tian fleet  ia  the  celebrated  expedition  which  pio> 
ved  fatal  to  all  Greece.  Having  been  aent  iaio 
Egypt  to  suppress  a  rebellion,  which  occuned 
after  the  death  of  Xerxes,  he  waa  vanqniahed  and 
alaip  by  Inarua,  chief  of  the  rebela.  The  term 
Achamaaiua  is  a  very  common  Peraian  ejptthat. 
Stepbanua  Byaantiua  says,  tbat  Achemema  ia  a 
part  of  Persia,  so  called  from  Achemeaea,  aoe  of 
<£geua.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Aoh«menid0 
were  certain  tribea  from  which  the  Peraian  kinga 
sprung ;  and  Strabo  reckooa  the  Afikmmuoiim  aa 
one  of  the  three  principal  natiopa  of  Persia. 
Horace  mentiona  au  Achaemeaes  who  waa  ven|r 
rich,  and  who  is  supposed,  by  hia  oommentatoia* 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Persian  monarcbs. 

ACHiEUS,  the  9on  of  Andromachua,  whose 
aister  waa  the  wife  of  Seleuoua  Ceraunua,  waa 
oifiBred  the  crown  of  Syria,  aa  auc^ceaaor  to  Selea- 
cue,  but  deduied  in  favour  of  Antipchua,  the  hco- 
ther  of  the  deceaaed  king,  who  was  afterwards 
sumamed  the  Orco«.  All  the  provincaa  of  Asia 
Minor  were  committed  to  the  cnarge  of  Achcas. 
In  this  station  he  wreated  ftom  Attains,  hing  ef 
Pergamus,  all  the  countries  in  Asia  which  thst 
prince  had  seized,  and  annexed  them  to  the  ciewn 
of  Syria;  whan  designa  were  formed  againat  him, 
he  aeized  the  crown  which  he  had  befoi;e  xefased. 
and  was  crowned  at  Laodicea,  in  Pbr^gia ;  aaaom- 
ing  ever  afterwards  the  regid  title  in  all  letters 
to  the  cities  of  Aaia,  and  obliging  them  to  give  it 
him  in  all  their  addreasea.  Antio<diua  having 
succeeded  in  several  enterprises,  directed  his  at- 
tention towards  carrying  on  the  war  in  A»ia  Minor 
against  Ach»ua,  who  being  abut  up  in  the  caslla 
of  Sardis,  waa  delivered  to  Antiochua,  after  he  had 
taken  the  city.  This  prince  was  moved  with  com- 
passion towarda  a  person  to  whom  he  had  once 
owed  his  crown ;  bat  motives  of  state  prevaiUog 
over  his  natural  tenderness,  he  ordered  his  limbs 
to  be  cut  off,  and  hia  body,  sewed  in  the  skin  of 
an  ass,  to  be  exposed  on  a  gibbet. — A  king  of  Lydia, 
bunsp  by  his  subjects  £r  extortion. — ^A  son  of 
Xuthua  of  ThesaalT.  He  fled,  after  killing  a  man 
accidentally,  to  Peloponnesus,  where  4h»  inha* 
bitanta  were  called  from  him  Aohmi. — ^A  trayie 
poet  of  Eietria,  wlio  wzote  ^  tragadieai  of  which 
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aome  of  tlie  titles  are  presenrad.— Another  of  Sj- 
nevee.  aotbor  of  10  tragedies. 

ACHAIUS,  the  son  of  Ethvio,  who  was  raised 
to  tbe  GrovB  of  ScoUaocI,  a.  p.  788.  At  tbe  desire 
of  dbe  Eaperor  Cbarlemags^y  an  alliance  with  lum 
against  the  Eoglisli,  whose  pirates  infested  the 
liM  and  int«frapted  commerce,  was  concluded  in 
Fiance,  vppa  conditions  so  advantageous  to  the 
Seals,  t]^  Acbaius,  tp  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
it,  added  to  the  aups  of  Scotland  a  doabU  field 
sowed  with  lilies.    He  died  in  819. 

ACHAlDiTILE  (Nicbqms  Louis),  a  Qreek 
adiolar  and  phil<dogi^  0^  some  celebrity,  was  bom 
in  the  jear  1771,  at  Paris,  and  studied  at  Harcourt 
CellegB.  He  was  intended  for  the  chu^,  but 
haring  been  oonpeUed,  by  ih^  requisition,  to  enter 
th9  aimy»  he  waji  taken  prisiQner  (y  the  Austrisns, 
who  sent  him  into  Hungary,  where  be  remaioed 
nearly  two  yean.  At  his  nDtum  to  France,  he 
coBOBwoeed  aa  tutoir»  and  has  since  published  edi- 
tisna  of  Horace,  JnTenal,  Jnlius  Cassar,  and  se- 
Jeetionaliiim  t'scitoa,  besides  translationii  of  other 
Haasical  aathova,  both  Gre^sk  and  Latia. 

ACH4I£N,  a  British  sovereign  in  the  fixth 
cantniy,  who  was  driven  frop  his  dominions,  and 
took  nfiige  in  Wales.  He  is  mentioned  by  Owen 
ia  his  Cambrian  Biography. 

ACHAN»  the  son  of  Cazmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah«  who,  when  Jericho  was  taken,  concealed  900 
ahehda  ^  silver,  a  Babylonish  garment,  and  a 
vadge  of  gold,  in  direct  violation  of  a  divine  pro- 
hibidon.  Ader  the  Israelites  had  been  repulsed 
at  Ai,  tfbay  caat  lots,  in  order  to  discover  the  of- 
ftader  who  bad  been  acceasory  to  this  calamity ; 
and  when  Aoban  waa  found  to  be  the  guilty  person, 
he  aad  his  childiea  were  atoned  to  death,  and  af- 
tarwaida  huraed.  Some  have  supposed  that  Achaa 
slone  waa  pot  to  death,  and  understand  the  words, 
"  and  they  atoned  them"  as  it  is  in  the  H^tew, 
and  not  kim,  aa  in  our  translation,  of  Achan  and 
Wacatila.  Othera  anppoee,  that  Aohan's  children 
voa  accoaapliees  in  his  crime.  St.  Auatin  vin- 
dicatea  the  juatice  of  this  act,  on  the  ground  of 
God's  havipg^  a  right  to  resune  the  life  he  has 
given  when  and  how  he  pleases.  Some  have  al- 
Isffid,  thai  the  aeverity  of  thia  pomshment  was 
aseasaary  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  and  to  obhge 
them  to  a  paifect  sobmisaion  to  the  divine  com- 


ACHARD,  hiahop  of  4v7*i>o]^*>  va,  Normandy» 
anally  aomaaMd  St.  Victor,  flooriahed  in  the  ISth 
o«taiy.  Ha  waa  pve&rred  to  his  biahoprio  by  tbe 
iaiersat  of  King  Henry  i  I.  of  £ogland,  with  whom 
be  aRMMia  to  here  been  a  &vourite,  as  he  stood 
gsd-miher  to  £leanor,  daughter  to  that  prince, 
aad  alterwarda  wife  of  Alphonzo  IX.,  king  of  Cas- 
tile. He  was  a  man  of  sreat  piety  and  learning, 
and,  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1172,  th6 
fcBowing  epitaph  was  jdaced  on  his  tomb  in  the 
abbey  of  Loaerae : — *'  Here  Ues  Bishop  Achard, 
by  whoaa  charity  our  poverty  was  enriched." 

ACHAED  (Astrony),  a  learned  divine,  who 
Wame  eoonsellor  of  the  aupreme  coosistory  to  the 
Hag  of  Prussia,  and,  in  1740,  a  member  of  the 
maoh  directory,  arith  the  title  of  privy  coun- 
mUot,  Haviag  been  received  into  tbe  academy  of 
•'Bariia  in  1743,  he  waa  also  appointed  inspector  of 
^  Freadi  College,  and  director  of  the  Charity 
"~  Ha  oftsn  pieaehed  before  the  royal  ftmily 

m,  mdmA  weniispinreis  of  onitoiy^ 


that  a  celebrated  French  comedian  at  Berlin,  who 
there  tangbt  tbe  theatrical  art,  recommended  bin 
pupils  to  hear  Achard.  He  died  in  1772,  having 
for  20  years  previously  subsisted  entirely  on  milk 
diet. 

ACHARD  (Clauob  Fbakcis),  a  physician  of 
Maraeilles,  and  librarian  of  that  city,  who  died 
there  in  1809.  He  published  aeveial  bibliogra^ 
phical  worka*  but  it  is  objected  to  him,  that  tha 
immense  loiowledge  be  requires  in  a  librarian^ 
would  render  bibliography  impossible  and  tiro* 


ACHARD  (FBBDBnxc  CnAaLas),  bom  at  Ber- 
lin, April  28,  1754,  an  eminent  naturalist  and 
chemist,  principally  known  bv  bis  invention,  ia 
1800,  of  a  process  of  manufacturing  augar  from 
beets,  which  since  that  time  has  been  brought  to 
greater  perfection.  He  was  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  physics  in  the  Boyal  Academv  of  Sci- 
ences at  Berlin.  To  enable  him  tp  extena  his  ma- 
nufacture, the  great  importance  of  which  waa 
acknowledged  by  the  French  Institute,  July,  1800, 
the  King  of  Pruasia  presented  him  with  an  estate 
at  Kuoem  in  Silesia,  where  his  establishment,  at 
the  time  of  closing  the  ports  of  Europa  by  the 
decree  of  Berlin,  was  attended  with  saoh  sucaeas, 
that,  in  the  winter  of  1811,  it  daily  yielded  SOO 
pounds  of  syrup.  Achard  connected  with  it,  in 
1812,  an  institution  for  the  purpoae  of  teaching 
his  mode  of  numufacture,  which  attracted  tbe  a^* 
tention  of  foreianers.  He  died  at  Kuna^,  April 
20,  1821.  Besides  a  number  of  treatiaes  on  phy- 
sics and  agriculture,  he  published  several  artAolea 
on  the  manufaetjure  of  sugar  from  beets. 

ACHARDS  (£t.xAzaR-FRANcis  ns  ^a  BAtriCB 
de),  a  native  and  bishop  of  Avignon  ;  during  the 
plague  in  which  city,  he  distingnished  himself  by 
the  seal  and  humanity  with  which,  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  his  life,  he  gave  bis  assistance  to  ike 
poor  and  diseased.  He  yrtis  nominated  bishop  of 
Halicamasflus  by  Clemezit  XII.,  and  soon  uttr 
sent  to  China  aa  apojatolic  vicar,  to  aettle  the  dis^ 
graceiul  disputes  which  bad  arisen  among  tbe  mia- 
sionaries  in  China.  After  four  ^ears  of  laboura 
and  danger,  he  died  at  Cochin  in  1741,  without 
having  been  able  to  accomplish  the  object  of  hia 
mission.  An  account  of  his  mission  was  published 
in  three  volumes,  12mo.,  by  the  Abb6  Fabre,  hia 
secretary. 

ACHAMIS  (Ebic),  a  Swedish  botanist,  who 
diatinguished  himself  by  bis  researches  concemiag 
cryptogamic  vegetablea.  He  died  at  Stockholm  m 
1820,  leaving  behind  him  several  works  relating  to 
his  profession. 

A  CHARY,  a  Muasuhnan  divine  and  philopo. 
pher,  who  flourished  at  Bagdad  in  tbe  ninth  can- 
tuiT>  and  waa  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Achariana.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  abaolute  pie* 
deatination,  and  maintained  that  God  acts  by  ge- 
neral and  not  particular  laws,  and  is  the  author  of 
tbe  actions  of  all  his  creatures,  who  neverthelesa 
being  free,  acquire  merit  or  demerit,  aocordinff  to 
their  observation  of  what  is  commanded,  and  their 
abstinence  from  what  is  forbidden.  Achaxy  waa 
buried  secrethr  by  his  disciples,  who  feared  the 
profanation  of  hia  tomb  by  the  secu  to  which  he 
was  opposed. 

ACHATES,  the  oompamon  and  faithful  friend 
of  iBneas,  who  is  celebrated  by  Virgil,  and  ao 
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properties  of  the  achates  or  agate  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  or  from  axos,  the  concern  he  felt  on  account 
of  ^neas. 

ACHe  (Count  d*),  yieO' admiral  of  the  French 
navy,  who  in  1757  commanded  a  squadron  in  the 
Indian  seas.  His  career  was  singularly  unfor- 
tunate ;  in  a  few  months  he  lost  all  the  French 
possessions  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mnndel,  but  was  nevertheless,  promoted  on  his 
return  to  France,  where  he  died  towards  the  end 
of  the  16th  century. 

ACHELpUS,  is  said  to  have  wrestled  with  Her- 
cules for  Deanira,  the  daughter  of  King  (Eneus, 
anti,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  bull,  Hercules  is 
said  to  hare  broken  off  one  of  his  horns,  which 
vas  restored  on  condition  of  his  giving  the  victor 
the  horn  of  Amalthea,  the  same  with  the  cornu- 
copia, or  horn  of  plenty,  which  Hercules  filled 
with  various  fruits,  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter. 

ACHEN"  (Armold  Van),  an  engraver,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  is 
only  noticed  as  the  etcher  of  some  frontispiecps  to 
plays,  and  other  small  works  for  the  publisherfi. 
He  was  the  brother  of  a  drapery  painter,  called 
Tailor  van  Aehen,  from  his  expeditious  manner  of 
clothing  the  figures  of  the  portrait  painters  of  his 
day. 

ACHENWALL  (Godfrey),  a  celebrated  pub- 
licist, and  considered  by  some  as  the  father  of 
the  science  of  statistics,  was  bom  at  Elbing,  a 
Prusiian  town,  in  1719.  In  1748  he  went  to  Go(- 
tingen,  where,  some  years  after,  he  became  one 
of  the  professors  of  that  university,  and  one  of  its 
greatest  ornaments.  He  died  in  1772,  leaving  be- 
hind him  several  valuable  works,  of  which  the 
principal  are  his  "  Constitution  des  royaumes  et 
etats  d'Europe,"  and  "  Elements  Juris  Natune." 

ACHERI  (Luke  n*),  a  learned  benedictine,  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  j\Iaur,  was  bom  at  St. 
Qoiattn  in  Picardy,  in  1609,  and  made  himself 
famous  by  printing  several  wo:ks  that  existed  in 
MS.,  with  prefaces  and  notes }  such  as  Barnabas' 
Epistle,  the  works  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  the 
life  and  writings  of  Gaihert,  abbot  of  Nogent,  and 
a  collection  of  curious  pieces,  begun  in  1655,  and 
concluded  in  1677,  under  the  title  of  **  Spicile- 
gium,*'  t.  e.  gleanings,  in  13  volumes  4to.  In 
t7tS,  it  was  reprinted  by  AT.  de  la  Barr^,  in  three 
▼olumos  folio.  With  regard  to  subjects  of  eecle- 
aiastieal  history,  this  may  be  a  useful  book  of 
reference.  The  title  of  the  '*  Acts  of  the  Saints 
of  the  order  of  St.  Beonet,"  also  expresses  that 
they  were  collected  and  published  by  him  and 
Mabillon.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  99,  1685,  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  where  he  had  been  li- 
brarian. ' 

ACHILLES,  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  Greece.  He 
was  bom  at  Phthia  in  Thessaly.  His  mother,  it 
is  said,  dipped  him  in  the  river  Styx,  by  which 
his  whole  body  became  invulnerabfe  except  the 
heel  by  which  she  held  him.  This  relation,  how- 
ever, IS  not  universally  received ;  for  it  appears 
hy  Homer's  account,  that  he  was  actually  wounded 
in  the  right  arm  by  the  lance  of  Asteropsus,  in  a 
battle  near  the  river  Scamander.  Ho  was  intrusted 
also  by  Thetis  to  the  care  of  the  centnur  Cboron, 
who  fed  him  with  honey  and  the  marrow  of  lions 
nnd  wild  boors,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  enduring 
martial  toil»  and  taught  him  horsemansliip  and  the 


use  of  arms.  When  his  mother  attempted,  by  con- 
cealing him  among  young  women  at  the  court  of  Ly- 
comedos,  to  prevent  his  going  to  the  siege  of  Trov, 
where,  as  she  had  been  wamed  by  an  oraole,  is 
would  be  slain:  Ulysses,  being  admonished  by  an 
old  prediction  that  without  Achilles  the  enterprise 
against  Troy  would  be  unsuccessful,  discovered 
him  and  persuaded  him  to  follow  the  Greoks :  his 
mother  having  procured  for  him  an  annour,  mads 
by  \''ulcan,  which  was  impenetrable.  During  Ms 
concealment  he  is  said  to  have  debauched  one  of 
the  king's  daughters,  of  whom  was  bom  Pyrrbuf, 
king  of  Epirus.  Pausanias  observes,  that  Homer 
has  omitted  this  circumstance  as  dishonourable  to 
his  hero,  though  it  has  been  recorded  by  all  the 
other  poe(s.  At  the  siege  of  Troy  Achilles  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  variety  of  heroic  actions; 
but  being  disgusted  with  Agamemnon  for  the  loei 
of  Briseis,  he  retired  from  the  cimp.  When  he 
afterwards  returned  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
friend  Patroclus,  he  slew  Hector,  fastened^  bis 
ct^rpse  to  his  chsriot,  and  dragged  him  three  times 
round  the  walls  of  Troy,  llie  body  was  afterwards 
redeemed  by  the  father  with  a  large  sum.  At  Isst 
being  wounded  in  the  heel  by  an  arrow  by  Paris, 
the  brotlier  of  Hector,  while  he  was  in  the  temple, 
treating  about  his  marriage  with  Philoxens, 
dsughter  to  King  Priam,  the  wound  proved  fatsl 
to  him,  and  be  waa  interred  on  the  promontory  of 
Sigaeum.  When  Troy  was  taken,  the  Greeks  ss- 
cniiced  Philoxena  ou'his  tomb,  in  conformity  to 
his  request,  that  be  might  enjoy  her  company  ia 
the  elysian  field*.  It  is  said  that  Alexander,  when 
he  saw  his  tomb,  honoured  it  by  placing  a  crowa 
upon  it,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  that  '<  AchiUes 
was  happy  in  having,  during  his  life,  such  a  friend  ss 
Patroclus,  and,  after  his  death,  a  poet  like  Homer." 
Achilles  is  supposed  to  have  died  1184  years bofi>re 
the  Christian  ivra.  Homer  hss  been  'blamed  for 
making  his  hero  Achilles  of  too  bratal  and  un- 
aminble  a  character.  This  charge  Dr.  Blair  ap- 
prehends is  unjust  to  Achilles,  and  it  is  founded 
on  an  exaggerated  representation  of  his  character 
by  Horace  (de  Arte  Poet.  p.  55.  Ed.  WakefieW). 

*•  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis. 
The  following  brief  account  will  serve  to  yindicste 
Homer,  as  well  as  ^is  hero.  "  Achilles/'  says  Dr. 
Blair,  (Lect.  on  Hhet.  &c.  vol.3,  p.  240,)  "is 
psssionate,  indeed,  to  a  great  degree ;  but  be  is 
far  from  being  a  contemner  of  laws  and  justic*. 
In  the  contest  with  Agamemnon,  though,  be  car- 
ries it  on  with  too  much  heat,  yet  he  has  reason 
on  his  side.  He  was  notoriously  wronged,  but  he 
submits,  and  resigns  Briseis  peaceably  when  lbs 
heralds  came  to  demand  her;  only  he  will  fight  nj 
longer  under  the  command  of  a  leader  who  had 
affronted  him.  Besides  his  wonderful  bravery  sod 
contempt  of  death,  he  has  several  other  qualities 
of  a  hero.  He  is  open  and  sincere :  he  loves  las 
subjects,  and  reveres  the  gods :  he  is  distinguisW 
by  strong  friendships  and  attachments;  he  U 
throughout  high-spirited,  gallant,  and  honourable; 
and,  allowing  for  a  deme  of  ferocity  which  be- 
longed to  the  times,  and  enters  into  the  cbarscteis 
of  most  of  Homer's  heroes,  he  is,  upon  the  wholN 
abundantly  fitted  to  raise  high  admiratioo,  thougft 
not  pure  esteem. 

ACHILLES  (Tatius),   a  Greek  novelist,  «J 
inrtw  urittr,  80  called,  bom  at  Alexandiils,  li^ 
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probably  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  taught  rhetorie  in  his 
aatire  nty,  lo  hia  old  age,  he  became  a  convert 
to  Chriatiaiiity,  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop. 
Besidea  a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  wiich  we  only 
know  from  an  abridgment  still  extant,  we  possess 
a  romance  of  his,  in  eight  books,  styled  "  The 
Varem  of  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,"  which,  as  re- 
gards the  oabject  and  composition,  is  not  without 
rnvritv  and*  in  some  parts,  shows  much  ability. 
The  charge  of  obacenity  which  has  occasionally 
been  brought  against  the  work,  is  very  properly 
met  by  a  Greek  epigram,  which  remarks,  that  the 
scope  of  the  woi^  is  to  be  considered,  namely,  to 
teach  temperance,  to  show  the  punishment  of  an- 
lestrained  passions,  and  the  reward  of  chastity. 
The  best  editions  are  those  published  at  Lejden 
and  Leipsie  in  1640  aod  1776. 

ACHILLINI  (Alrxandsb),  a  native  of  Bo- 
higaa,  and  distinguished  both  as  a  philosopher  and 
aphysidaii.  He  flourished  in  the  Idth  and  16th 
ceatnriea,  and  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  great  philosopher.  His  progress  in  his  studies 
was  so  r^id,  that  he  was  promoted  in  early  life 
to  the  honour  of  being  a  professor  in  the  university, 
la  the  rear  1506,  he  removed  to  Padua,  where  he 
fiOed  the  firat  chair  of  philosophy,  and  drew  to 
Us  lectures  a  great  number  of  students.  When 
tke  war  in  which  the  republic  of  Venice  was  en- 
gaged against  the  league  of  Cambray,  constrained 
him  to  leave  Padoa,  he  returned  to  his  native 
cenntry,  .and  was  again  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
looophy  in  Bologna.  He  adopted  and  maintained 
the  sendBMiits  of  Averriioes;  and  was  particularly 
distiBgDished  for  his  aenteneas  in  the  conduct  of 
private  and  public  disputaiions.  To  him  some 
have  ascribed  the  discovery  of  the  malleus  and 
iaeaa,  two  small  bones  in  the  organ  of  hearing. 
AehiBini  waa  a  man  of  singular  simplicity,  and  so 
ssacqnainted  with  the  common  modes  of  civility 
Ud  sddreaa,  that  he  was  often  ridiculed  by  the 
yoang  aeholara  who  attended  him,  though  much 
md  deservedly  esteemed  on  account  of  his  learn- 
ing. He  was  the  rivsl  of  Pomponaeius,  who 
sometimee  acquired  a  superiority  over  his  argu- 
■wits  by  bis  wit  snd  humour.  He  died  at  Bo- 
logna in  1319,  at  the  age  of  40  years,  and  was 
knifld  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin 
tke  Great,  belonpng  to  the  Carmelite  friars.  He 
wrote  several  pieces  on  philosophical  subjects, 
which  he  published  and  dedicated  to  John  fien- 
tiVogli.  Hie  ehief  woxlc  is  **  De  Hnmani  Corporis 
Aaatomia/'  In  1568,  a  collection  of  all  his  works, 
pkiiesopbicaland  medical,  wss  published  at  Venice, 
isfrUo. 

ACHILLINI  (JoBW  Philotbevb),  a  brother  of 
ike  former,  was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
"  U  Viridario,"  in  which  are  found  the  eulogy  ot 
ievenl  Italian  literati,  and  varions  lessons  of  mo- 
lality. It  was  printed  in  1513  at  Bologna,  where 
ks  was  bom  in  1466,  and  died  in  1538.  He  was 
•  BSB  of  talents  and  emdition,  and  conversant 
with  the  Iiatin  and  Greek  classics,  with  music, 
•kikMopbj,  theology,  and  antiquities,  of  which 
ptt  he  baa  made  ample  collections. 

ACHILLINI  (Claudius),  was  grand-nephew 
^  Meander.  He  was  eminent  as  a  philosopher, 
vriae,  lawver,  orator,  mathematician,  aod  poet. 
He  Isctared  at  Parma,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna,  the 
|1k    ^  bif  »ativity,    HU  hopes  of  prefejnneat 


were  repeatedly  disappointed.  At  last,  however* 
the  duke  of  Parma  appointed  him  professor  of  law, 
with  a  good  aalary.  He  published  a  volume  of 
Latin  letters,  and  another  of  Italian  poems  at  Bo** 
logna  in  1633,  which  gained  him  great  reputation. 
He  was  bom  in  1574,  and  died  in  1640. 

ACH  MET,  an  Arabian,  who  wrote  on  the  inter* 
pretation  of  dreams.  The  original  of  this  puerile 
performance  is  now  lost,  but  a  translation  of  it 
was  made  in  the  ninth  century,  and  it  was  pub** 
lised  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Rigault,  in  1603. 

ACHMET  I.,  emperor  of  the  lurks,  was  third 
son  and  successor  ot  Mahomet  III.,  and  ascende^ 
the  throne  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  15. 
His  reign  waa  attended  with  various  circumstances^ 
both  prosperous  and  adverse  to  the  Turkish  empire* 
The  Asiatic  rebels,  who  took  refuge  in  Persia,  in- 
volved the  two  empires  in  a  war,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  which  Bajgdad  was  taken  from  the  Turka. 
and  which  lasted,  with  intjarmissions,  for  several 
years.  In  tliis  reign  Transylvania  and  Hungary 
were  the  scenes  of  warfare  between  the  Turks  and 
Germans ;  and  the  former  were  assisted  by  Beth- 
lem  Gabor  and  Potskay.  The  tranquillity  of  Aoh« 
met  was  disturbed  by  various  disasters  and  cula- 
mities,  which  occurred  both  by  sea  and  land,  by  « 
pretender  to  his  throne,  and  by  attempts  on  nia 
life.  His  time,  however,  was  chiefly  aevoted  tp 
the  gratifications  of  the  haram,  in  which  he  had 
3000  women,  and  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  for 
which  purpose  he  kept  40,000  falconers,  and  nearly 
as  many  hunt»men,  in  diflferent  parts  of  his  do- 
minions. He  expended  large  sums  in  buildiag, 
and  particularly  on  a  mosque  which  he  erected  ia 
the  Hippodrome.  Acbmet  was  less  cruel  than  hia 
predecessors;  but  he  was  haughty  and  ambitious* 
His  constitution  was  strong,  and  his  life  was  active^ 
nevertheless  he  died  at  the  age  of  39,  in  16t7. 
His  three  sons  saecessively  ascended  the  thione 
after  him. 

ACHMET  n.f  emperor  of  the  Turks,  son  oC 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  succeeded  hia  brother  Solyman,  ivk 
1691.  This  prince,  though  devout  and  inoffensive,, 
cheerful  ana  condescen£ng,  just  and  amiable  in- 
private  life,  was  destitute  of  the  talents  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power.  He  was  fondC 
of  poetry  and  music,  in  both  of  which  he  made 
some  proficiency.  He  died  in  1695,  at  the  age  of; 
50,  requesting  his  successor  Mustapha  to  spare  thai 
life  of  his  son. 

ACHMET  III.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  son  of 
Mahomet  IV.,  was  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  dc" 
position  of  his  brother  Mustapha  II.,  in  1703.  Hiil 
first  object,  after  removing  the  malcontents,  waa  to 
amass  wealth  ;  and  with  this  view  he  debased  the 
coin,  and  laid  new  taxes.  When  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  in  1709,  after  the  battle  of  Pultawa,  took 
refuge  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  he  was  received 
with  great  hoapitality ;  and  under  the  influence  ef 
the  sultana  mother,  war  was  declared  against  Czar 
Peter,  wrhich  tenninated  by  the  peace  of  Pruth, 
The  king,  however,  was  at  length  obliged  to  quit 
the  Turkish  dominions.  Achmet  recovered  the 
Alorea  from  the  Venetians ;  but  in  his  expedition, 
into  Hungary,  in  1716,  his  army  waa  defeated  by 
Prince  Eugene,  at  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin« 
Achmet  was  led  by  his  ministers  and  favourites,, 
and  their  influence  frequently  occasioned  political 
revolutions.  He  is  said,  however,' to  have  reaorted^ 
in  disguise  to  public  placesi  in  o'der  Vf  discoref 
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the  sendmentg  of  his  subjects.  At  lenrth  a  sedi- 
tion amongst  the  soldiers  caused  his  dethronement 
in  1730,  and  the  elevation  of  his  nephew  Mahomet 
V.  He  was  confined  in  the  apartment  whence  his 
successor  had  been  taken,  and  continued  unmolested 
till  he  was  remoTed  by  an  apoplez;^,  in  1736,  at  the 
age  of  74  years.  Aehmet  was  a  prince  of  moderate 
abilities  and  good  intentions;  but  confidence  in 
his  vizier  obscured  the  lustre  of  his  reign,  and 
brought  it  to  a  speedy  termination. 

ACHMET  (GiEDDica),  sumamed  the  toothless, 
l^rand  rizier  under  Mahomet  II.,  was  not  only  one 
of  the  greatest  warriors,  but  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious characters  of  the  Ottoman  nation.  Whilst 
carrying  on  the  war  in  Asia,  he  had  occasion  to 
xeproTe,  before  all  the  army,  his  colleague,  the 
emperor's  son  Bajszet,  who,  being  highly  incensed, 
declared  he  would  not  forget  such  conduct  when 
he  csme  to  the  throne.  **  What  iHll  you  doV 
^aid  the  old  general,  "  I  swear  by  the  soul  of  my 
fathers,  that  I  will  never  wear  a  scimitat  in  your 
serrice."  Bajazet  having  succeeded  his  father, 
proceeded  to  review  the  Ottoman  troops,  when, 
observing:  the  sword  of  Aehmet  hanging  bn  the 
pummel  of  his  saddle,  he  exclaimed,  '*  What, 
Aehmet,  do  you  still  remember  the  errors  of  my 
youth  ?  Kesume  your  sword,  and  use  it  with  your 
accustomed  valour."  Aehmet,  unable  to  resist 
the  generosity  of  this  address,  did  as  he  was  re- 
quested, and  continued  to  conquer  for  Bajazet  as 
lie  had  for  Mahomet.  More  sensitive,  however, 
about  tiie  honour  of  the  Ottoman  name  than  the 
Sultan  himself,  he  had  the  boldness  to  censure  the 
disgraceful  treaty  which  Bajazet  had,  in  1482,  en- 
tered into  with  the  knights  of  Rhodes ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Upon 
this  the  janissaries,  by  whom  he  was  much  be- 
loved, swore  that  any  violence  offered  to  him 
should  be  repaid  by  the  head  of  the  sultan,  who 
was  thus  forced  to  release  his  intended  victim. 
On  his  deliverance,  Aehmet  appeased  the  general 
indignation,  and  secured  to  the  sultan  a  return  of 
popularity,  but  Bajazet,  mortified  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  benefits  he  had  received  from  his 
subject,  lured  him  to  Adrianople,  and  caused  him 
to  be  privately  strangled. 

ACHMET,  the  eldest  son  of  Bajazet  II.,  on  the 
abdication  of  his  lather,  was  nominated  sultan,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  janissaries  uid  his  brother 
Selim;  who,  having  marched  to  Constantinople, 
and  murdered  Baiazet,  assumed  the  sovereign 
power,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Aehmet.  A  severe 
contest  ensued,  but  Aehmet  being  overcome  by 
numbers,  and  severely  wounded,  was  dragged  from 
tinder  his  horse  in  the  presence  of  Selim,  and 
strangled  before  the  face  of  the  inhuman  parricide. 

ACHMET  BACHA,  a  general  of  Solyman,  who, 
when  appointed  governor  of  Egypt,  revolted  from 
his  sovereign  in  1524,  and  assumed  the  dignity  of 
independent  emperor,  which  he  deserved  by  his 
popularity,  and  the  amiableness  of  his  character. 
He  was  soon  after  defeated  by  Ibrahim,  the  fa- 
Tourite  of  Solyman,  and  his  head  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

ACHMET  (Pacha),  was  chosen  grand  vizier  by 
Solyman  I.,  about  the  time  of  the  tragical  end  of 
prince  Mnstapha,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  tent 
of  his  own  father.  He  succeeded  to  the  viziersbip 
on  the  dethronement  of  Hustan,  and  proved  himself 
Worthy  of  the  office  by  hit  brarery,  juiticei  and  in- 


tegrity. He  was,  however,  utifortunate  enough  to 
excite  the  hatred  of  the  soltan^ss  Rozalana,  whoss 
ambiiiotiB  disposition  rendered  all  odibus  to  hsr 
who  were  not  either  her  slaves  or  accomplices.  It 
was  through  her  artifices  that  Mustapha  bad  fallen, 
and  only  in  order  to  clear  the  way  to  the  thtoM 
for  her  son  Bajazet,  that  she  had  persuaded  Solj- 
man  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  former.  After  bein|; 
exposed  and  foiled  in  one  of  her  schemes  Sgainst 
Aehmet,  she  at  length  accused  him  of  ettortioa, 
and  obtained  an  order  from  the  sultan  demandiog 
bis  head.  On  the  approach  of  the  messenger, 
Aehmet,  sternly  regarding  him,  exclaimed,  "  Re* 
tire,  slave ;  I  will  die ;  but  your  vile  hands  are  aot 
worthy  to  perform  the  office."  He  then  locked 
round  for  a  friend  to  put  the  cord  round  his  neck^ 
after  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be  stranded 
without  a  murmur.    This  occurred  in  1554. 

ACHMET,  dey  of  Algiers,  who  aiK^ended  die 
dirone  in  August  1805,  after  a  bloody  revolatiao, 
in  which  his  ]^redecessor  Mustapha  was  inassadml. 
Equally  ferocious  and  ataricious.  he  j^rmitted  his 
soldiery  to  plunder  the  Jews,  and  put  to  death  by 
torture  several  of  the  inhabitants.  After  a  bloody 
reign  of  three  years,  he  was  desired  to  name  a 
successor;  his  palace  was  broken  open«  andsftsr 
his  head  had  been  struck  off,  his  body  was  dragged 
through  the  city,  and  thrown  outside  the  gates. 

ACHTSCHELLING  (Lucas),  a  painter,  who 
was  bom  at  Brnssels  about  the  rear  1570,  lb 
was  a  scholar  of  Louis  de  Valder,  an  emini&t 
master  of  that  time,  by  whose  instruction  he  be- 
came one  of  the  ablest  artists  of  his  age.  fiis 
manner  is  broad  and  bold  ;  the  foliage  of  his  tress 
is  lightly  touched,  and  apparently  in  motion;  hii 
forms  aAd  scenery  are  grander  than  is  usual  in  the 
works  of  the  artists  of  his  country,  and  his  dji- 
tances  recede  with  a  pleasing  gradation.  His 
pictures  hold  a  placs  in  tne  choicest  coUectioas  hi 
the  Low  Countries,  and  are  deservedly  Admired. 
In  the  collegiate  church  of  St.Gudule,  at  Brussels, 
are  three  large  landscapes  by  thk  master  admiraUy 
painted. 

ACIDAUUS  (Valeks),  a  critic  of  tha  Iftk 
century,  bom  at  Witstock,  in  Br«ndekiburgh« 
Having  visited  several  academies  in  Germany, 
Italy,  Ace,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Bre^tw, 
where  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was 
chosen  rector  of  a  schtfol  at  Niessa.  Thuanos 
says,  that  his  sitting  up  at  night  to  compose  his 
conjectures  on  Plautus  brought  upon  Idm  a  dis- 
temper which  carried  hihi  off  in  three  days,  ia 
May,  1595,  being  just  28  years  of  age.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Quintius  Cnrtius,  notes 
on  Tacitus,  besides  speeches,  letters,  and  pdems, 
which  last  are  inserted  in  the  Belicuc  of  tha  Oermsa 
poets. 

ACILIUS  BALBUS  was  consul  with  Portias 
Cato,  in  the  year  of  Rome  640.  It  Ss  said,  that 
during  his  consulship  milk  and  blood  fell  tarn 
heaven. 

ACILIUS  (Glabrio),  a  tribune  6f  the  people, 
who  with  a  legion  quelled  the  insurgent  slaves  ia 
£traria.  Ha  conc^uered  Antiochus  at  lliermopylse, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  triumph,  and  three  dayi 
were  appointed  for  public  thanksgiving. 

ACILIUS  ([Glabuio),  consul  with  Trajan  Sa  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  celebrated  for  his  bravery  and 
strength.  To  display  the  latter,  he  was  oraered 
by  the  emperor  to  enter  the  arena,  and  fight  ifiih 
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•  lion  ;  wbieh  he  killed^  without  having  received  u 
■tiigl«  irouul.  I1ia  shouts  of  tpplaiue  with 
which  his  tiiomph  was  received  bjr  the  populace 
roused. tha  jeslousy  of  Domitian,  who,  on  some 
ppeienea^  sent  him  into  baniUiment;  and  aboni 
fimr  ymtn.  aftvrwards  caused  him  to  be  assassi- 
aated. 

ACINDYNUS  (SBrTiMirs),  eonsul  with  Vale- 
rills  Proenlns,  in  the  340th  rear  of  Home.  A 
siognlar  circumstance  is  related  bj  St.  Augus- 
tin  to  hftTe  oomrred  to  Acindjnus  whilst  at  An- 
tioch.  A  citizen  having  failed  in  the  paymeoi 
of  a  tax,  Aciodynos  declared,  that  if  it  was  not 
discharged  on  a  certain  day,  he  would  put  the 
defaulter  to  death.  He  was,  accordinglv,  im* 
orisoflied  ;  and  the  fact  coming  to  the  'know- 
ledge of  a  rich  neighbour,  who  had  long  been  ena- 
moored  of  the  beaatj  of  the  prisoner's  wife,  he 
immediatelj  went  to  her,  and  offered  to  pay  the 
ttoofy,  if  she  wouM  gnnt  him  her  fnvours  in  re- 
tan.  In  this  extremity  she  consulted  her  bus- 
haad,  who,  preferring  the  preservation  of  his  life 
to  that  of  hia  honour,  consented  to  the  terms.  On 
opeaiaf^  the  parse,  however,  which  was  the  re- 
ward  c»f  her  submission,  she  found  it  filled  with 
•arth,  instead  ot  the  sum  required  for  the  payment 
of  ihe  tax.  Stung  with  despair,  she  went  to  the 
goveraor,  and  candidly  told  him  the  whole  truth ; 
when  Adsdynos,  grieved  at  the  dilemma  into 
which  he  haa  brought  the  unhappy  couple,  decreed 
fo  dMm  the  poasession  of  the  field  out  of  which 
die  earth  in  the  purse  bad  been  taken,  and  himself 
paid  the  impost. 

ACIS,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Faunus  and 
the  Bjsph  Simaethis.  Galntasa  pa* sionately  loved 
him;  upon  which  bis  rival  Polyphemus,  through 
jealooty,  enished  him  to  death  with  a  piece  of  a 
KokcB  rock.  The  gods  changed  Acis  into  astreamj 
which  atisea  from  Mount  i£tna. 

ACKEBMANN  (John  Chsutian  Gottlieb), 
a  phjraiciaa  and  medical  writer,  of  considerable 
■ote,  in  Germsny,  was  bom  at  Zeulenrode.  in  Up- 
per  Sunmj*  in  1756.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  under  his  father,  and  made  such  rapid 
pmieM,  that  when  scarcely  fifteen,  he  prescribed 
with  sncceaa  to  many  of  his  friends,  during  a  dan- 
e»mia  epidemic  wfiich  prevailed  at  Ottemdorf. 
AAer  having  finished  his  studies  at  Jena  and  Got- 
tiagea,  and  practised  for  some  years  at  Stendal,  he 
was  appointed  public  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Altorf,  in  Franconia,  which  office  he 
filed  with  great  repute,  until  the  time  of  his  death 
IB  %WOt,  He  left  several  works  behind  him,  all  of 
which  diaplay'  great  erudition ;  and  his  disquisi- 
lioBs  on  the  nres  and  writings  of  the  ancient  phy- 
sidaas  are  justly  esteemed  as  master-pieces  of  cri 
tical  research. 

ACKERMANN  (Comhad),  a  German  come- 
diss,  bon  in  the  earlr  part  of  the  18th  century, 
He  ia  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  Ger< 
ftsa  theatre.  He  died  in  1771 ,  having  obtained  the 
vspatation  of  beiug  the  first  comic  actor  of  his  time. 
ACKERMANN  (RuDOLPH).was  bomin  1764, 
it  Scfaneeberg.  in  Saxony,  where  his  father  was 
a  saddler.  After  trayelling  about  the  Continent 
is  a  journeyman,  in  the  trade  of  his  father, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Faeivs,  a  German,  who  had  undertaken  to 
nwlact  a  journal  of  fashion  (Journal  des  Modes), 
Wfd  QwC  with  tokrsble    •uccess,     Mr.  Acke  • 


maun  soon  afterwards  published,  in  the 
way,  drawings  of  coach«*s  and  curricles,  in- 
vented, drawn,  and  painted  by  himself,  the  no- 
velty and  elegance  of  which  excited  universal  at- 
tention, and  he  received  orders  for  drawings  from 
all  quarters.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a  trade 
in  works  of  art;  and,  his  business  increasing,  he 
married  an  English- woman,  and  founded  his  esta- 
blishment in  the  Strand ;  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Repository  of  Arts,"  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  British  metropolis.  Mr.  Ackennann  pub- 
lished the  first  annual  Souvenir  in  England,  called 
the  '*  Forget-me-not  ]"  ia  the  best  lithographer  in 
London ;  and  employs,  in  the  summer,  600  men 
every  day,  in  and  around  the  capital. 

ACKWOKTH  (Gkorgb),  on  Eni^liah  divine 
and  civilian,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
filled  several  clerical  situations,  out  of  all  of  which 
be  wns  successively  ejected,  in  consequence  of  his 
dissolute  conduct.  He  wrote  several  works,  and 
assisted  Archbishop  Parker  in  his  Antiquitates  Bri- 
tannicee ;  and,  for  some  time,  resided  in  the  house 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  that  great  and  good 
prelate. 

ACLOQUEDE-SAINT-ANDRfe  (Akdrew), 
a  vinegar-merchant  of  Paris,  where  he  was  chosen 
chief  of  a  legion  of  the  national  guard;  at 
the  head  of  which  he,  in  1814,  swore  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Napoleon,  containing,  among  others,  the 
following  passage :  "  Go,  sire,  with  security ;  let 
no  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  the  title  you  bear,  of 
the  throne  we  surround,  interfere  with  your  sub- 
Umer  reflections;  go,  with  our  children  and  our 
brothers,  and  repulse  the  ferocious  enemy  that  ra- 
vages our  provinces;  proud  of  tbe  sacred  charge 
you  commit  to  our  faith,  we  will  defend  your  capi- 
tal against  every  nation  that  dares  to  call  herself 
your  foe."  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  about 
two  months  after  this  declaration,  Adoque  was 
servile  and  base  enough  to  subscribe  anodier,  in 
terms  equally  inflated  and  enthusiastic,  acknow- 
ledging the  justice  of  the  downfall  of  Napoleun, 
and  expressing  his  devotion  to  the  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty. On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  wretch  signed 
a  declaration  demanding  the  tricoloured  cockade 
for  the  national  guard,  and  on  the  following  d^y 
protested  against  it ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year  (1815),  appointed  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 

ACMON,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Daetyli  Idm, 
according  to  Strabo.  Bryant  says,  that  Acmon 
was  a  Cyclopian  deity,  under  which  title  he  was 
worshipjied  in  Phrygia,  whence  the  name  of  Ac- 
moms.  He  was  also  reverenced  by  tbe  Amazo- 
nians;  and  there  was  a  sacred  grove  upon  the 
Thermodon,  called  Acmonium,  and  held  in  great 
repute.  He  is  represented,  by  Callimncbus,  as  the 
tutelary  god  of  Tiryus,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece, 
whose  towers  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Cyclopians. 

ACMONIDES,  one  of  the  Cyclops. 

ACCETES,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  whose  crew 
found  Bacchus  asleep,  and  carried  him  away.  As 
they  ridiculed  the  god,  they  were  changed  into 
sea-monstrrs ;  but  Accetes  was  preserved. 

ACOLUTHUS  (Andrkw).  was  an  archdeacon, 
and  professor  of  the  oriental  languages,  at  Bres* 
law,  bis  native  city,  and  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin.  He  published,  in  leSH,  a  treatise  "  De 
Aquis  AmiriB/'  in4to.  At  Leiptic  he  publivbed,  in 
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1680,  a  Latin  tranalation  of  the  Arminian  rerMon  of 
the  prophecyof  Obadiah.  He  died  at  Breslawijil704. 

ACOMAT,  at  first  named  Ktienne,  the  son  of 
a  Sclaronian  prince,  waa  affianced  to  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Servia,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  her  time ;  but  whilst  on  his  wa^  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptials,  she  was  seized  by  his  father, 
who  espoused  her  himself.  This  had  such  an 
effect  on  the  young  prince  that  he  changed  his  name 
from  Etienne  to  Acomat ;  embrtced  Mahometan- 
ism ;  and,  joining  the  Turks,  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  court  of  Bajazet  the  Second,  who  treated 
him  with  great  kindness,  and  gsre  him  his  daugh* 
ter  in  marriage.  Aoomat  accompanied  the  sultan 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Venetians;  with 
whom,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  former,  the  latter 
was  induced  to  make  peace.  He  it  said  to  have 
remained  a  Ghristian  in  his  heart ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, continued  to  serve  Bajaset  with  great  fidelity 
until  the  period  of  his  deaths  the  time  of  which  is 
not  known. 

ACOMINATUS(NicitaO»  secretary  to  Alexus 
Comnenus,  and  to  Isaacus  Angelus,  who  wrote  a 
history  from  the  death  of  the  former  in  1118,  when 
Zonaras  ended  hli,  to  the  year  1203,  which  la  much 
approved. 

AGONTIUS,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he  went 
to  Dtlos  to  see  the  sacrifice  of  Diana,  fell  in  love 
with  Gydippe,  a  beautiAil  virgin  ;  and,  being  una- 
ble to  obtain  her  on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  his 
origin,  wrote  these  verses  on  an  apple,  wnioh  he 
threw  into  her  bosom : — 

Juro  tibt  sanctae  per  mjrstiea  sacra  Diane, 

Me  tibi  venturam  comitem,  sponsamque  futuram. 

Gynippe  read  the  verses ;  and,  being  compelled 
by  tne  oath  she  had  inadvertently  made,  married 
Acontius. 

ACONTIUS,  or  ACONZO  (Jambs),  a  native 
of  Trent,  a  philosopher,  mathematician,  and  di- 
vine, originally  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Embracing  the  Protestant  faith,  he  forsook  his  own 
country,  wad  came  to  England,  where  he  was  pen- 
sioned and  patronised  by  Qneen  Elizabeth;  to 
whom  he  dedicated  a  work,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  promote  good  will  and  toleration,  by  reducing 
the  essential  dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion  to  a 
imall  number,  and  by  establishiiig  a  reciprocal  to- 
leration among  all  sects.  Both  himself  and  his 
Iwok  were  assailed  by  various  Protestant  divines 
with  extraordinary  bitterness :  but  he  was  not  with- 
out his  supporters  even  at  that  time,  while  his 
memory  and  labours  have  had  much  justice  done 
them  at  a  later  period.  The  most  generally  ap- 
proved work  of  Acontius  is  entitled  *'  De  Methodo 
Bve  recta  investigandarum,"  &c.  (Basil,  1558),  on 
the  Mediod  of  studying  the  Sciences ;  which  logi- 
cal work  is  ably  and  neatly  written.  The  following 
passage  is  a  proof  at  once  of  good  sense  and  fore- 
iright :  **  I  perceive  that  it  is  my  lot  to  live  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly cultivated  age ;  and  yet  I  do  not  so  much 
fear  the  decisions  of  the  present  race  of  learned 
ncn,  as  I  dread  the  rising  light  of  a  period  still 
more  cultivated  than  the  present ;  for  although  the 
present  century  has  produced,  and  still  continues  to 
produce,  many  eminent  men,  yet  I  think  I  per- 
ceive before  us  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment bevond  our  present  conceptions."  Another 
treatise  iy  Acontius,  entitled  **  Ars  muidendorum 
oppidomm,"  in  Italian  and  Latin,  was  printed  at 
([f iMT«  IQ  1M5*  Hie  ejKMt  time  of  bit  dwtii  it 


unknown ;  but  it  is  generally  thought  to  have  taken 
place  in  1565.  The  Stratagemata  of  Acontius  wti 
printed  at  Basil,  1563 ;  again  in  1610 ;  and  at 
Amsterdam  in  1610.  A  French  tranalation  ap- 
peared at  Delft  in  1626. 

AGORIS,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted  Eva- 
goras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against  Persia* 

ACOSTA  (Uhxbl),  the  member  of  a  respectable 
family  of  Jewish  origin,  which  had  been  led  to  em- 
brace Christianity  ,was  bom  at  Oporto,  near  the  close 
of  the  16th  century.  He  was  brought  up  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  in  early  life  is  said  to  have  been  a 
strict  observer  of  the  cereaionies  of  that  church ; 
but,  struck  with  what  he  deemed  to  be  diAcultiM 
and  inconsistencies,  he  gradually  indulged  doubts 
both  of  Roman  Catholic  authority  and  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity.  Itt  this  frame  of  mind 
he  examined  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ; 
and  the  result  was,  a  conviction  that  Jadaism  wsa 
the  true  religion.  He  also  induced  his  mother  ^nd 
two  brothers  to  follow  his  example :  but  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  the  Portuguese  laws  a^ainat  this 
species  of  relapse,  and  the  rigid  supermtandeace 
exercised  over  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  ren- 
dered this  family  change  exceedingly  dangerous; 
and  on  this  account  the  whole  of  them  contrived  to 
escape  from  Portugal,  and  seek  refuge  in  HollamL 
They  now  became  members  of  the  syni^|;ogiie,  and 
were  circumcised  according  to  the  Jewish  cuatom; 
and  he  changed  his  name  of  Gabriel  for  that  of 
Uriel.  His  restless  spirit  of  inquiry,  howBw», 
still  remained ;  and,  being  induced  to  compare  the 
customs  and  practices  of  the  modeih  synagogues  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  he  ventured  to  request  from  m9 
rabbis  a  dispensation  as  to  certain  obscrvancss 
which  were  not  authorised  by  the  law.  Thi^  in-' 
dulgence  was,  of  course,  refused ;  Acosta  braved 
excommunication,  was  treated  with  the  grossest 
contumely  by  the  whole  tribe  of  Israel ;  and  even 
his  own  Drothers  dared  not  address  or  salute  him* 
Under  these  circumstances  he  wrote  a  book  in  his 
own  justification,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  rites  and  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  are 
contrary  to  the  writinga  of  Moaes ;  and  he  was  soon 
led  lo  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  Sadducees,  firom  a 
persuasion  that  the  sanctions  of  the  Jewish  law  re* 
lated  merely  to  the  present  life.  An  exhibition  of 
scepticism  so  unequivocal  enabled  his  Jewish  per- 
secutors to  cite  him  before  the  civil  court  of  Am- 
sterdam, for  the  promulgation  of  an  opinion  inimi- 
cal at  once  both  to  Judaiam  and  Christianity ;  and 
for  this  offence  he  was  imprisoned  eight  or  ton  dajps, 
fined  300  gilders,  and  bis  book  was  confiscatM. 
His  next  step  was  to  deny  the  authority  of  Moses, 
as  he  had  previously  done  that  of  Christ :  but  his 
resolution  wsa  at  last  worn  out ;  and,  after  endor-, 
ing  the  Jewish  sentence  of  excommunication  for 
fifteen  yeara,  he  sacrificed  his  conscience  to  his 
interest,  and  signod  a  confession  of  his  errors  in 
the  public  synagogue.  He  was,  however,  destined 
to  further  mortification  :  beine  accused  by  his  ne-, 
phew  of  not  conforming  to  the  lawa  of  Moaes  in  his 
private  COD  duct,  he  was  ftgsift  excommunicaied ; 
and,  after  having  a  second  time  signed  a  puUic 
confession,  his  restoration  to  the  synagogue  was 
accompanied  with  the  open  infliction  of  thirty-nine 
stripes ;  sfter  which  he  was  laid  on  his  back  at  the 
door,  in  order  that  all  who  came  out  might  trample 
on  him.  The  mortification  produced  by  these  m- 
dignitlct  10  worked  npon  the  spirit  of  Aeoit»i  thst 
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ift«r  atlraiptiiig  to  shoot  his  principal  wAfsnuj 
with  a  pi«tol  which  missed  firs,  he  discharj^ed  aa<- 
oCher  at  himself,  as  some  accounts  saj',  io  1640, 
hvt,  aeoofdinc  to  others,  in  1647*  Such  was  the 
termination  of  his  life,  disgraced,  not  by  the  change 
of  sentiments,  in  ooQteqncnoe  of  inquiry  and  oon- 
▼iction,  hut  bj  n  want  of  integrity ;  and  by  a  mean 
and  dastardly  avowal,  for  purposes  of  ease  and 
interest,  of  principles  which  he  did  not  believe. 

ACOSTA  (Gabriel),  a  canon  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Coimbra,  who  died  in  1616  i  and  whose 
large  Latin  commentary*  on  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, was  printed  io  folio  in  1641. 

AC0S1*A  (Joseph),  a  celebrated  Spanish 
sathor,  bom  at  Medina  del  Campo,  aboat  the  year 
1540«  lie  was  ^  missionary  and  prorincial  of  the 
Jesolto  in  Pern,  and  died  at  Salamanca  in  1600. 
Besides  his  "  Natural  and  Moral  History  of  the 
West  Indiea,"  he  also  wrote  a  treatise  *'  De  Fro- 
enranda  Indomm  Salute,"  8vo.  Salam.  1588 ;  "  De 
Christo  Kerelato,"  4to*  Rom.  1590;  and,  "  De 
▼era  Scriptaras  interpretaodi  ratione,"  in  the 
eooiHentariea  of  Menochius,  &c.  'J'he  decretals  of 
the  council  of  Lima  are  also  sscribed,  by  some 
panons.  to  this  author.  Aoosta  was  the  first  phi- 
•Mopber  who  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ierent  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and  new  Continents, 
br  the  agency  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  each, 
liiis  theonr  was  adopted  aodimproTed  by  M.  Buffon. 
,  A'COU&T  (Sir  William),  the  son  of  a  bnro- 
Aet.  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  desth  of  his  fa- 
ther in  Jul^  I8ir.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  diplo- 
matiesemoes;  and  is  one  of  the  grand  crosses  of 
the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  a  member  of  the  Priry 
CoaaeU. 

ACQUAVIVA  (Annasw  Mattbkw),  a  Nea- 
politan ndblenan,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spa- 
nisids,  sad  presented  to  King  Ferdinand,  who, 
charmed  with  the  soperior  mind  of  his  captive,  set 
him  atliberty,  aad  sent  him  back  to  Naples.  Here 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  litersry  pur« 
nits;  his  ardour  for  which  was  such  that  he  kept 
aj^ress  in  his  own  mansion,  and  had  several  works 
pnnted  there  at  his  own  expense.  He  died  in  the 
Mrly  pan  of  the  16th  century.  Several  of  his  family 
-  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  world  of  letters. 
^  ACR^A,  in  fabulous  histo^,  a  daughter  of  the 
nrer  Asterion.^— A  surname  of  Diana,  from  a  tem- 
ple built  to  her  by  Melampus,  on  a  mountain  near 
Argos* — ^A  surname  of  Juno. 

ACRATUS,  a  freed-man  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
to  plander  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

ACREL  (Olot),  was  bom  near  Stockholm  in 
1717.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Upsal ;  and, 
ta  the  year  1738,  trsnslsted  into  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage some  of  the  works  of  Boerhssve.  He  then 
vent  to  Gottingen,  where  he  continued  his  stu- 
dies;  sod  afterwards  to  Strasborgh,  and  thence  to 
Paris.  In  the  year  1744,  he  served  one  campaign 
hi  the  French  army  in  Germany,  whence  returning 
to  Stockholm,  he  was  sdmitted  a  member  of  the 
■ugeon's  company  there.  In  1746,  he  was  elected 
into  the  Aesdemr  of  Sciences ;  in  1751,  he  wsa 
msde  ooe  of  the  foreign  associates  of  the  Academy 
of  SoTffery  at  Paris.  In  1764,  he  was  advanced 
I  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the  ^ulty  of  medicine 
I  ^  Upsal,  and  admitted  to  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
^■ic  at  Stockholm.  He  waa  in  great  reputation, 
I  ■«  had  a  considerable  ahare  of  practiee,  princi- 
fiUy  in  ittigeijf  sad  hM  toft  Mvenl  wmi «  nU 


written  in  his  own  language,  which  are  in  great 
request  among  his  countrymen.  The  titles  trans- 
lated into  Engliah  are,  1 . "  A  Treatise  on  Wounds." 
t,"  A  Discourse  on  the  best  method  of  construct- 
ing an  Hospital."  He  read  this  discourse  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Acadefiy  at  Stockholm, 
when  he  was  elected  their  president.  3.  *<  A 
Dissertation  on  the  method  of  depressing  the 
Catarsct,"  8vo.,  1759,  1775,  Stockholm.  In  this 
dissertation  be  defends  his  practice  against  Pro- 
fessor Walbom,  who  had  opposed  him.  A  dis« 
course  on  some  alterations  and  improvements  in 
performing  certain  operations  in  surgery,  and  the 
instruments  used  in  performing  them,  was  read  by 
him  to  the  Royal  Academy,  on  his  being  electea 
president  a  second  time. 

AC  III  AS,  one  of  Hippodamia's  suitors.  H« 
built  AcriflB,  a  town  of  Laconia. 

ACRION,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Locris* 

ACRISIUS,  in  fabulous  history,  s  king  of 
Argoa,  who  being  named  by  the  oracle  that  he 
should  be  killed  by  his  grand-child,  shut  up  his 
only  dsughter  Danae  in  a  braaen  tower,  to  prevent 
her  becoming  a  mother.  She,  however,  became 
pregnant  by  Jupiter  changed  into  a  golden  shower ; 
and  though  Acrisius  ordered  her  and  her  infant^' 
called  Perseust  to  be  exposed  on  the  sea,  jet  they 
were  ssved,  and  Perseus  soon  after  became  so 
famous  for  his  actions,  tiiat  Acriaius,  anxions  to 
see  so  renowned  a  grandson,  went  to  Larissa. 
Here  Peraeus,  wishing  to  show  his  skill  in  throw<« 
ing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old  man,  who  proved  to  be 
his  grandfather,  whom  he  knew  not,  and  thus  the 
oracle  was  unhappily  fidfiUed.  Acrisiiui  reigned 
about  31  years. 

ACRON,  a  king  of  Cenina,  killed  by  Romvlus 
in  single  combat,  after  the  rape  of  the  Sabinea* 
His  sjKiils  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Fevetrina. 

ACRON,  a  celebrated  ])hysician  of  Agrigentom « 
in  Sicily,  where  he  practised  physio,  in  the  time 
of  Empedocles,  is  said  to  have  restrained  the 
plague  at  Athens,  b^  purifying  the  air  with  large 
fires,  and  by  burning  perfumes  in  the  msnner 
practised  by  the  Egyptians.  TV  hen  he  required* 
some  years  after,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  that 
a  piece  of  ground  should  be  allotced  him  in  the 
city  for  his  tomb,  Empedocles,  with  whom  he  had 
diapnted,  prevented  bis  obtaining  it.  He  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
Suidas  mentions  two  trsets  written  by  him,  in  the 
Doric  dialect ;  the  one  a  general  treatise  on  physio* 
the  other  on  abstinence  or  diet. 

ACRON  was  alao  the  name  of  an  ancient  scho- 
lisst  on  Horsoe,  in  the  seventh  century,  whoso 
work  is  still  eatant  in  an  old  edition  of  Horace^ 
printed  at  Basil,  in  8vo.,  in  1527. 

ACRONIUS  (  Jouk),  a  mathenrntioian  of  Fries* 
land,  who  wrote  on  the  motion  of  the  earths — A 
Dttteb  writer  of  the  17  th  century,  who  wrote 
against  the  Christian  religion. 

ACROPATOS,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  who 
obtained  part  of  Media  after  the  king's  death. 

ACUOPOLITA  (Gsoaoa),  one  of  the  writers 
in  the  Bysantine  hiatory,  was  bom  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  year  1220.  and  educated  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  John  Duces,  at  Nice.  Having 
made  a  wery  distinguished  proficiency  in  mathe* 
matics,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  he  was  sm- 
ployed  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  empire* 
Dam  deputed  him  to  ne|;otinte  peace  with  Mi* 
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«fcMl  of  Kpinu,  «t  Lariwa ;  ind  he  wm  appMDted 
iadge  to  try  Michael  ComDenns,  on  a  aotp^ioD  of 
being  engaged  in  a  conspiracj.  HaTtng  been  ad- 
Taneed  to  the  gorernment  of  the  ireatem  provinces 
of  the  empire,  hj  Theodorft  Laaearia»  ihe  eon  of 
Jchn  Dncas,  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  Michael 
Angelas,  in  1S55,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  him. 
In  if60,  he  was  liberated  bj  the  interrention  of 
the  emperor  Paleologus,  who  appointed  him  am- 
bassador to  Constantioe,  prince  of  Bulgaria.  Upon 
his  retttrn,  he  deroted  himself  whoUj  to  the  mu- 
cation  of  jonth,  in  which  employment  he  acquitted 
himself  rery  honourably  for  many  years.  In  1272, 
he  was  ooe  of  the  juages  in  the  cause  of  John 
Vecchus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  concluded  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  churches  with  Pope  Gregory,'and 
swore  to  it  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  at  the 
Second  cooncil  of  Lyons,  in  1274.  In  1282,  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  John,  prince  of  Bolg^ia, 
and  died  soon  after  his  retom.  His  works  are, 
*'  A  Continuation  of  the  Greek  History  from  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  in  1202. 
to  its  recoyery  by  MichaerPala»ologus,  in  1261," 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  Byzantine  history ;  "  A 
Treatise  concerning  Faith,  Virtue,  and  the  Soul ; " 
and  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Sermons  of  Gregory 
Nazianaen;"  together  with  some  other  pieces. 
Gregoiius  Cyprius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
says  of  AcropoHta,  in  the  extravagance  of  praise, 
that  he  was  equal  to  Aristotle  in  philosophy,  and 
to  Plato  in  divine  things  and  attic  eloquence. 
His  son  Constantino  flourished  under  Michael 
Palcologus,  and  Andronicut  his  son,  by  whom  he 
was  made  logotheta  or  chancellor,  in  1294.  He 
defended  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  and  wrote 
seyeral  books. 

ACROTATUS,  son  of  Cleomenes.king  of  Sparta, 
died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son  called  Areus. 
— A  son  of  Areus,  who  was  beloved  b^  Cbelidonis, 
wife  of  Cleonjrmus.  This  amour  displeased  her 
husband,  who  called  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot  to  avenge 
his  wrongs.  When  Sparta  was  besieged  by  Pyr- 
rhus, Acrotatus  was  seen  bravely  fighting  in  the 
middle  of  the  enemy,  and  commended  by  the  mul- 
titude, who  congratulated  Chelidonis  on  being 
mistress  to  such  a  warlike  loyer. 

ACTiEON,  a  famous  huntsman,  son  of  Aristaus 
and  Autonoe,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whence  he  is 
called  Autoneiui  herot.  He  is  fabled  to  have  seen 
Diana  and  her  nymphs  bathing,  and  in  consequence 
to  have  been  changed  into  a  sta;;,  and  devoured  by 
his  own  dogs. — A  beautiful  youth,  son  of  Melissus 
of  Corinth,  whom  Archies,  one  of  the  Ueraclidte, 
endeavoured  to  debauch  and  carry  away.  He  was 
killed  in  the  struggle  which  in  consequence  of  this 
happened  between  his  father  and  the  ravisher.  Me- 
lissus complained  of  the  insult,  and  drowned  him- 
self; and,  soon  after,  the  country  being  visited  by 
a  pestileoce,  Arcbias  was  expelled. 

ACTJEU3,  a  powerful  person,  who  made  him- 
self master  of  a  part  of  Greece,  which  he  called 
Attica.  His  daughter  Agraulos  married  Cecrops, 
whom  the  Athenians  called  their  first  king,  though 
Actffius  reigned  before  him. 

ACrrE,  a  mistress  of  Nero,  descended  from 
AtUlus. 

ACl'l  A,  the  mother  of  Augustus.  As  she  slept 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  she  dreamt  that  a  dragon 
had  lain  with  her.  Nige  months  after  she  brought 


forth,  having  previously  dreamt  that  h«r  bowels 
were  scatterad  all  over  tbe  world. — ^A  ainter  aC 
Julius  Caesar. 

ACTIS,  in  fabulous  hifltoiy •  a  aoo  of  Sol,  who 
went  from  Greece  into  Egypt,  where  hm  tanghl 
Mtrology,  and  founded  Heliopolis. 

ACTISANES,  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  who  eon« 
quered  Egypt,  and  expelled  King  Amnain.  He 
was  famous  for  his  equity,  and  hia  severe  voaiah- 
ment  of  robbers,  whoie  noses  he  cut  off,  aaa  whoai 
he  banished  to  a  desert  place,  where  they  were  in 
want  of  all  aliment,  and  liyed  only  npoa  crows* 
ACTIUS,  a  prince  of  the  Volsct, 
ACTON  (Joseph),  prime  minister  of  Naples, 
was  bom  in  1757,  of  Irish  parenU,  who  had  setdcd 
in  Beaan^on.  After  he  had  finiabed  his  educatioa, 
he  entered  the  French  nayy,  which  he  soon  qvitted 
for  the  Tuscan,  and  waa  subsequently  employed  in 
the  Spanish  expedition  against  Barlwrj,  ui  which 
he  found  an  opportunity  to  distingniBh  himaclC 
This  led  him  to  the  Neapolitan  arm^,  and  then  to 
the  Neapolitan  court,  where  he  acquired  the  fiiyoor 
of  Queen  Caroline.  He  waa  successiTolj  nppointsd 
mioister  of  tbe  navy,  minister  of  war,  director  of 
the  financea,  and,  fioall]r»  prime  minister.  In  thia 
office  he  eontracted  as  intimacy  with  the  English 
ambassador,  -Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  in  concert 
with  him,  exerciaed  a  great,  and  by  no  means 
beneficial,  iniluence  over  the  fortune!  of  Naples. 
His  implacable  hatred  towards  France  led  bim  into 
the  moot  extravagant  measures,  which  alwinrs 
turned  out  disadvantageously  for  the  royal  family. 
During  the  preaence  of  Nelson,  he  had  preyioosly 
presided  oyer  the  renowned  junta,  which,  to  sa- 
tisfy its  hatred  against  men  of  difierent  political 
opinions,  with  unprecedented  cruelty  aongbt  out 
victims  in  all  ranks.  After  the  unfortonate  issue 
of  Mack's  expedition  against  France,  Acton  was 
removed  from  the  h<»lm  of  tbe  Neapolitan  goyem- 
ment,  and  he  died  in  1806,  deteated  and  despised 
by  all  parties. 

ACTOR,  in  fabulous  history,  a  companion  of 
Hercules,  in  his  expedition  againat  the  Amasoos. 
— ^The  father  of  Menastius  by  ^gina,  whence 
Patroclus  is  called  ilrfort<f«.—- One  of  the  friends 
of  i£neas. — A  son  of  Neptune  by  Agameda.— A 
king  of  Lemnos. 

ACTO  RIDES,  in  fabulous  history,  two  brothers, 
so  fond  of  each  other,  that  in  driving  a  chariot, 
one  generally  held  the  reins  and  the  other  tbe 
whip;  wheoce  they  are  represented  with  two 
beads,  four  feet,  and  one  body.  Hercules  ooo* 
quered  them. 
ACTORIUS  (Naso),  a  Roman  historian. 
ACTUARIUS,  a  Greek  ph^rsician  of  the  15th 
century,  who  distiDguished  himself  by  the  ana^ 
lyais  and  employment  of  the  milder  eathartiea  and 
simple  water.  He  is  also  the  first  author  that 
mentions  distilled  waters.  His  woiics,  of  which 
Freind  gives  a  faTourable  opinion,  are  compiled 
principodly  from  Galen,  iEtius,  and  Paulus  Ar- 
gioeta.  i'hey  were  originally  written  in  Greek, 
and  have  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  published 
some  of  them  with  tbe  Greek  text. 

ACULEO  (L.  C),  a  Roman  lawyer,  celebrated 
as  much  for  the  extent  of  his  understanding  as  for 
his  knowledge  of  law.    He  was  uncle  to  Cicero. 

ACUNA  ?DoK  Antonio-Osomio  d'),  bishop  of 
Zaaaora  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  forms  an  im* 
portent  feature  in  the  Spanish  bialoriM  of  the  tiai* 
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of  that  wnirch.  Aeunft  wm  of  a  haugbtj  and 
inbiliM«  tnapar,  bot  at  fint  serrad  hit  •oyerai|;n 
with  u  mach  zeal  as  he  afterwards  opposed  him. 
Unmg  leariied  himaelf  with  a  ptrtj  called  the 
bolr  eoafeocraey,  he  raited  an  annj  of  priests, 
wf  tfter  lereral  battles,  in  which  he  behaved 
with  the  coarage  of  a  hero  and  the  ardour  of  an 
fathasiast,  he  took  posseaaion  of  Toledo,  and  was 
dedsRd  hy  the  people  archbishop  of  that  place. 
lbs  priaeipal  leaden,  howoTer,  of  the  confederacy 
bsring  be»  defeated,  ho  lost  his  power,  and  fled 
mto  Fnace  for  safety,  but  was  at  last  uken  npon 
th«  froauers  of  Nararre.  After  haying  dashed 
oat  the  brains  of  Us  jailor  with  a  brick,  he  was 
foiled  ia  sa  stten&pt  to  eaeapoi  and  shortly  after- 
w»ls  bo  was  beheaded  in  prison,  and  his  bod^ 
ezposad  on  the  walls. 

ACUNA  (CRaisTOPBEB  dx),  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
iMa  at  Beregos,  in  ld9T,  and  admitted  into  the 
•ode^  ia  1612,  at  the  age  of  15  years.  After 
Wrisg  been  employed  lor  some  ^ears  in  endea- 
▼ooriag  to  make  eooyerta  in  Chili  and  Peru,  in 
Soaih  Ameiica,  he  returned  to  Spain,  to  gire  an 
aeeoaot  of  bis  discoveries  on  the  nrer  of  the  Ama- 
sma,  a  description  of  which  he  published  at  Ma- 
drid aadsr  this  title,  ria. — "  Nuero  Descubri- 
■mo  del  gran  rio  de  las  Amaxonas  ;**  i •  ••  **  A. 
mm  Biseonaiy  of  the  great  rirer  of  the  Amaions." 
Htcabaikcd  agam  for  AmOrica,  and  was  at  Lima 
it  1675.  Political  motives  occasioned  a  suppres- 
nonoftbediscorerieaof  this  Jesuit,  and  his  work 
^MasM  ?ary  scarce.  The  Spaniards  were  jealous 
of  dtt  Portagueoe,  and  wished  to  prerrat  their 
Mfiif  aayadTanta^e  firomthe  relation  of  Acnna. 
The  work  waa  ttanalated  by  M.  de  Gomberrille, 
»  ftur  Tolnmes  ISmo.,  in  168S ;  and  it  is  said 
te  tbe  only  copy  of  the  original,  besides  that 
wkieh  the  translator  used,  is  in  ttie  Vatican  librarr. 

ACUSILAUSy  one  of  the  moat  ancient  Greek 
^i*tMiaas,  was  bom  at  Cercas,  near  Aulis,  not 
bag  before  Pherecydes  of  Athens,  and  compiled 
pMakgies  of  tbe  ancient  royal  families,  from 
labias  which  his  father  is  reported  to  Iisto  found 
tt  ^^Wng  tbe  foundations  of  his  bouse.  He  goes 
M  to  the  ages  before  the  war  of  Troy,  and  as  far 
a>  Pboronsns,  king  of  Argos. 

ACUTICUS,  an  ancient  comic  writer,  whose 
pii3fi  were  kaown  under  the  names  of  Leones, 
Gimai,  &c. 

ADA,  a  Slater  of  Queen  Artemiaia,  who  married 
HidricQs.  After  her  husband's  deatli,  she  suc- 
cicdsd  to  the  throoo  of  Caria ;  but  being  expelled 
^  ber  Touager  brother,  she  retired  to  Alindce, 
yvA  she  ddiTered  to  Alexander  after  adoptine 
^•iheraon.  ^     ^ 

ADAD,  a  deity  among  the  Assyrians,  supposed 
iBbethesan. 

ADiEUS,  a  natiTe  of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a 
"»«k  traa^  ouitatnaries. 

ApAGYUS,  a  Phoniioian  deity,  whom  Bochart 
^■n  to  be  Hennaphroditua.  the  son  of  Venus  and 
^^Mrj,  from  the  similitude  of  sound  between 
Arngjaa  and  Androgynus. 

ABAIRUaxes),  sergeant  at  law,  waa  bom  in 
1mm,  and  became  eminent  about  the  time  that 
w  Wilkes  BO  equiTOcally,  yet  popularly,  enacted 
«•  ptrt  of  patriot.  Mr.  Adair  aided  with  the 
P*P™  I»rtT,  and  in  1771  was  chosen  recorder  of 
Jf*JoB,  an  office  which  he  held  for  ten  years. 
"•  4t  btaaking  out  of  the  Frrnch  reroliition,  Mr. 


Adair,  who  deserted  the  whigs,  waa  counsel  for 
the  crown  in  the  state  trials,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1798,  chief  justice  of  Chester.  H« 
published,  anonymously,  a  pamphlet,  entitled^ 
«*  Observations  on  the  Power  of  AUonation  in  th* 
Crown,"  8vo.  1768. 

ADAIR  (Jambs  Maiittiiick),  a  physician  and 
natiTe  of  Scotland,  who  for  several  years  practised 
at  Bath,  where  he  was  quite  as  much  distinguished 
for  his  querulous  dispolsition  as  his  medical  skill, 
which  waa  however  deemed  respectable.  Amonr 
other  persons  with  whom  he  disputed  was  the  still 
more  eccentric  Philip  Thioknesse.  He  waa  subse- 
quently physician  to  the  eommander-in-cbief  and 
the  colonial  troops  in  the  island  of  Antigua.  Dr. 
Adair  was  the  author  of  soreral  medieal  tracts,  as 
also  of  s  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Unanswerable  Ob- 
jections against  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade," 
which,  it  need  not  be  added,  has  been  long  ago 
adequately  replied  to.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  at  Harrowgate,  in  1809. 

ADAIR  r  Jambs),  a  tnder  and  resident  amon|^ 
the  North  American  Indians  for  more  than  forty. 
yaars.  This  gentleman  published  a  singular  work* 
entitled  **  The  History  of  the  American  Indiana., 
particularly  Uioae  nations  adjoining  the  Missis- 
sippi.  East  and  West  Florida,  South  Carolina*. 
Georgia,  and  Virginia,"  1775.  He  advances  tho. 
curious  opinion,  that  tbe  North  American  Indiaiui 
are  descended  from  tho  Hebrews. 

ADA  LARD,  or  ADELARD,  tbe  son  of  Counts 
Bernard,  grandson  of  Chailes  Martel,  and  cousin-* 
german  of  Charlemagne,  was  bom  shout  the  year. 
753.  Having  abandoned  the  court  for  the  religious' 
habit,  he  was  nominated  by  the  emperor  to  the 
abbey  of  Corbie,  and  afterwards  appointed  prima 
minister  to  Pepin,  king  of  Italy*  In  823,  he 
founded  the  celebrated  abbey  of  New  Corbie ,  ia 
Saxony  -,  and  died  Jannaiy  tne  f  nd,  826,  at  the 
age  of  72,  much  lamented  by  the  virtuous  and  the 
learned.  He  was  an  ezceUent  linguist,  and  de- 
nominated the  Augustine  of  his  age.  His  principal 
work  was,  *<  A  Treatise  concerning  the  order  or 
the  state  of  the  Palais,  and  of  the  whole  French. 
Bfonarchy." 

ADALBERON,  a  celebrated  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  and  chancellor  of  France,  who  di8tin>« 
guished  himself  as  a  prelate  and  politician  under 
Lotbaire,  Louis  V„  and  Hugh  Capet.  He  died 
in  988. 

ADALBERON  (Ascelinwb),  was  an  ambitioun 
prolate,  and  a  servile  courtier.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Lson  in  977»  and  died  in  1030« 
He  is  the  author  of  a  satirical  jpoem,  dedicated  te 
King  Robert,  of  which  an  edition  was  published 
in  1663,  by  Adrisn  Valois,  .at  the  end  of  the- 
panegyric  on  the  emperor  Beranger.  It  containa 
several  curious  historical  facts. 

ADALBERT,  a  native  of  France*  and  the  first 
opponent  of  the  introduction  of  popery  intO' 
German V,  preached  the  gospel  on  the  banks 
of  the  Maine.  In  consequence  of  his  assertiea 
that  the  multiplication  of  saints  and  relics,  and 
the  practice  of  confession,  were  suiterfluous,  he 
was  convict(>d  of  heresy,  an^.  throvm  into  prison, 
from  which  he  made  his  escape;  bu^  is  said  to 
have  b«'en  afterwards  murdered  by  sunie  peasants 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fulda.  IjLe  fiourisb  ed  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century. 

ADALBERT,  a  German  diving  <of  the  ten^ 
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century,  and    archbishop    of   Magdeburgh.    He 

Iireacbed  the  gospel  to  the  Russians,  but  with 
ess  success  than  to  the  Sclavonians  on  the  borders 
of  the  Elbe  and  Oder.    He  died  in  981. 

ADALBERT,  bishop  of  Prague  in  983,  who  in 
"tain  laboured  to  convert  the  Bohemians  from 
paganism ;  left  his  countrymen  in  disgust,  and 
sfter  passing  some  time  at  Rome,  and  risitiog 
Tsrious  places  in  Europe,  strove  to  convert  the 
infidels  of  Prussia,  in  which  attempt  he  was  mur- 
dered by  a  pagan  priest,  in  997,  His  body  was 
bought  ?or  Its  weight  io  gold,  and,  it  is  said,  be- 
came famous  for  its  mirtculous  power.  Its  in- 
fluence, at  all  events,  was  greater  tban  that  of  the 
eaint  himself;  for  the  Bohemians,  who  before  had 
Mfused  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  now  suffered 
them  to  be  introduced  into  Prague,  on  the  sole 
condition  that  these  miraculous  bones  should  be 
transferred  to  their  city. 

ADALBERT,  archbishop  of  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg, received  his  office  in  1043,  from  the  emperor 
Henry  III.,  whose  relation,  friend,  and  follower, 
he  was.  He  superintended  the  churches  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  and,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Heniy  IV.,  usurped,  in  concert  with 
Kanno,  the  guardianship  of  the  young  prince,  and 
maintained  an  ascendency  over  him  on  his  coming 
to  the  throne.  Adalbert  s  proud  and  arbitrary  con- 
duct caused  his  dismissal  by  force  from  the  court 
an  1066,  but  he  subsequently  recovered  his  former 
power,  and  died  in  possessiim  of  it  at  Goslar,  in 
107!t.  He  was  honoured  bv  the  name  of  the  Great, 
an  appellation  which,  baa  bis  magnanimity  and 
moderation  been  equal  to  his  talents  and  slrensth 
of  mind,  he  would  in  all  respects  have  deserved. 

ADALBERT,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  dukes 
of  Tuscany,  father  and  son,  who  flourished  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Id  the  reign  of  the 
latter,  the  Tuscan  court  attained  great  splendour, 
and  a  taste  for  Uteratora  and  the  fine  arts  began  to 
prevail. 

ADALBERT  was  named  king  of  Italy  jointly 
with  his  fftther  Berenger  II.,  in  950.  The  latter, 
however,  refused  him  any  share  io  the  government, 
whf^reupon  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  in  tiie  midst  of 
a  battle  against  Otbo,  who  in  961  conquered 
Italy,  declared  thev  would  offer  no  opposition  to 
the  enemy,  unless  Adalbert  was  suffered  to  be  their 
Bole  ruler.  Otho  advanced  with  impunity,  aDd 
Adalbert,  after  vainly  striving  to  rouse  the  people 
to  arms,  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  he  probably 
died, 

ADALGISE,  son  of  Didier,  king  of  Lombardy, 
opposed  the  power  of  Charlemagne  after  the  de- 
feat of  his  father,  but  was  at  last  conquered  and 
put  to  death  in  788. 

ADALOALD,  a  king  of  Lombardy,  who  was 
deposed  by  his  subjects  for  his  oppression,  as  well 
as  his  incapacity.  He  died,  629,  in  a  private 
station. 

ADAM,  in  biogra]>hf ,  the  first  man  whom  God 
created,  and  the  original  parent  of  the  whole 
human  race.  He  was  formed  by  an  immediate  act 
of  divine  power,  "  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,"  as 
his  name  imports,  on  the  sixth  day  in  the  Scripture 
arrangement  of  the  works  of  creation ;  and  God 
breathed  into  his  nostriU  vital  breath,  so  that  he 
became  a  living  ttml  or  person.  Gen.  ii.  7.  We 
read  also.  Gen.  i.  iT,  that  '*  God  created  man  in 
his  oim  image,"    He  was  then  placed  in  the 


garden  of  Eden,  a  particular  district  which  was 
previously  ordained  and  adapted  for  his  subsistenca 
and  accommodation.  In  process  of  time,  probably 
after  some  experience  of  the  inconveniences  of  ao« 
litude,  and  after  he  had  found  that  the  various 
animals  which  had  passed  in  review  before  him^ 
and  to  which  he  had  given  names,  afforded  no 
proper  companion,  he  was  provided  with  a  suitable 
helpmate;  who,  baing  formed  of  a  rib  taken  out 
of  his  side,  when  he  was  in  a  deep  sleep,  as  thm 
history  informs  us,  Gen.  ii.  21,  was  called  iconian« 
Adam  and  Eve  thus  created  as  fit  associates  for 
each  other,  did  not  long  enjoy,  with  the  securitj 
and  satisfaction  of  innocence,  the  happiness  whicli, 
was  designed  for  them.  In  the  garden,  which  waa 
the  appointed  place  of  their  residence,  and  from 
the  proiductions  of  which  they  were  to  derive  tlta 
means  of  their  support,  there  was  one  tree,  called 
"  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,'*  tb« 
fruit  of  which  they  were  ^rbidden  to  eat ;  and  the 
prohibition  was  enforced  by  the  awful  sanction, 
that  in  "  the  day  they  did  eat  of  it  they  should 
surely  die,"  Gen.  ii.  17.  The  woman,  deluded  by 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  serpent,  and  by  the 
alluring  appearance  of  the  fruit,  disregarded  the 
prohibition;  and  having  herself  tiisted.it,  g^ve  it 
to  her  husband,  who  likewise  shared  her  guilt; 
and  they  both  became  obnoxious  to  the  threatened 
doom.  The  conse<]uences  of  their  transgressi€iii 
were  shame  and  fear.  The  man  was  also  subjected 
to  labour,  and  the  woman  to  the  pain  of  child- 
binh,  and  to  the  dominion  of  her  husband.  Thej 
were  both  excluded  from  paradise,  and  their  retuva 
to  it  was  prevented  by  ao  awful  apparition,  i.  •« 
bj^  **  cherubim  and  by  a  flaming  sword,"  Gen. 
iii.  34.  After  their  expulsion  from  paradise,  th^ 
had  several  children,  but  of  these  the  S^riptaxwi 
records  the  names  ofiXy  of  three,  viz.  Cain,  Abef^ 
and  Seth.  The  life  ot  Adam  was  prolonged  to  the 
age  of  930  years.  The  time  of  the  death  of  £t» 
is  not  recorded  in  Scripture^  but  some  have  pre^ 
sumed  to  say,  that  she  survived  her  husband  tea. 
years.  Such  is  the  concise  account  which  the 
Scriptures  give  us  of  the  origin  of  the  humaft 
race  :  but  this  account,  even  if  we  allow  Moses  i%. 
have  been  the  writer  of  it,  was  not  compiled  ^S^ 
about  2300  years  atter  the  creation ;  andj  in  thk 
opinion  of  many,  it  is  either  wholly )  or  in  ^9ffii 
so  blended  with  allegory,  that  it  is  not  eaay  io  |^f9 
a  satisfactory  explication  of  every  circumstani^  1^ 
which  it  alludes.  Whether  it  be  understood  U«%f 
rally  or  allegorically,  it  suggests  many  cunottft 
questions,  which  have  furnished  scope  for  w^iyjC 
learned  criticism,  and  for  a  variety  of  fkneifSt 
conjectures.  As  to  the  etymolotij-  of  the  naote 
Adam,  the  greater  number  of  biblical  inierpretera 
have  derived  it  from  AdanuJi,  signifying'  the  eartK 
or  mould,  or,  as  some  render  it,  the  red  earth,  of 
which  he  was  formed.  According  to  Mr.  Bryant^ 
;4<i  denotes ^V<r,  or  chiff,  and  in  Uiis  seqse  it  msy 
be  applied  to  the  appellation  Ad-am,  This  con- 
jecture is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  term  preliK 
gonos,  or  Jirtt  made,  in  Sanchoniatho,  which  seema 
to  be  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Egyptian  title  of 
Adam,  taken,  as  this  author  professes^  from  th« 
pillars  of  Thoth ;  and  also  by  a  hint  of  that  admi« 
rable  scholar  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  *<  Asiatic 
Researches,"  who  queries  whether  Adam  may  be 
derived  from  Adim,  which  in  Sanscrit  means  tbe 
first,  and  is  ths  nsBue  of  the  first  Msnut   The  tiao 
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of  the  jev  in  whicli  Adam  was  created  has  been 
also  ft  subject  of  discussion.    This  has  been  most 
gfMnllj  supposed  to  be  the  autumnal  equinox, 
wfaicH  is  tbe  era  from  which  the  year  anciently 
couuBeDced.    Aoconting  to  Blair,  in  iiis  first  chro- 
nological table,  Adam  and  Ere  were  created  on 
Friday,  the  tSth  of  October,  ante  Christ  4004 ; 
aad  Adsm  died  3074  ant§  Christ,  at  the  age  of  930 
jMn.    A  eoDsiderable  difference  of  opinion  has 
I    prerailed  with  respect  to  the  vigour  of  Adam's  in- 
tellectoftl  £uultiee,  md  the  degree  of  knowledge 
I    which  be  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  fonnation. 
I    We  may  reasonably  imagine,   that,  as  our  first 
I    psreats  were  created  in  an  adult  state,  they  were 
I    Immediately  capable  of  the  full  exercise  of  their 
;    aatanl  powers  and  faculties :  and  there  is  a  certain 
'    difoity  of  intellect  as  well  as  rectitude  of  will 
I    that  is  probably  implied  in  the  expressions  «  our 
i    iit^e,'^ and  "our  likeness,"   in  which   God  is 
I    Mid  to  hare  created  them.    But  whatever  were 
'    Adsm's  original  powers,    without  exercise,  and 
!    without  experience,    his  actual  knowledge  must 
:    hare  been,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  restrict- 
i    cd aad  partial.    It  seems,  therefore,  unreasonable 
ttd  asnecessary  to  suppose,  that  he  was  endowed 
with  a  mneh  greater  comprehension  and  rigour  of 
Bind,  and  with  a  greater  oompass  of  knowledge, 
(ha  any  of  his  descendants  ;  and  that  he  was,  in 
real  attiinment,  as  weU  as  in  capacity  of  improve- 
■cat,  little  inferior  to  higher  orders  of  beings. 
The  knowledge  that  was  adapted  to  his  condition, 
I    ttd  that  was  subservient  to  immediate  use,  was 
I    witboat  doabt  cosnmunicated  to  him  at  his  first  for- 
'    Mtado :  aad  as  be  bad  no  native  prejudice,  and  no 
I    int^Blar  propensitj  or  bias  to  mislead  him,  he 
'    POMsed  peculiar  advantages  for  extending  his 
nowledbs,  and  more  especially,  his  moral  impiove- 
MM.    Betas  relicious  principles^  derout  affec- 
,    tioH,  and  virtuous  dispositions,  are  established  and 
itR]i|theaed  by  exercise  and  discipline,  it  may 
^  sapposed  that,  without  some  snpematural  de- 
fttttatd  assistance,  which  his  history  does  not 
■<Mio&,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  seduced  and 
^VMaae  bv  a  temptation,  which  the  maturity  of 
Mt  and  tne  wisdom  of  expet ience  might  have 
caiMed  him  to  withstand.    How  long  our  first 
I   pmis  continued  in  paradise  before  or  after  their 
I   tt  Is  a  question,  for  the  solution  of  which  we 
We  Be  suficient  evidence,  nor  indeed  are  such 
fMioBs  of  any  real  importance.    It  is  probable, 
utf  diey  were  not  removed  to  anj  great  distance, 
•adthat  they  foood  ftcope  enough  for  their  attention 
«d  Mbour  near  tbe  spot  where  they  were  first  set- 
,  tU,  and  from  which  they  were  eicluded,  accord- 
;  i>|  10  the  literal  acceptation  of  tbe  Scripture  his* 
I  tory.   The  Scriptures  give  us  no  information  as  to 
fW  plwe  where  Adam  was  buried.     St.  Jerome 
wass  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think,  that  he 
*ts  beried  at  Hebron,  in  the  cave  of  Macpelab, 
>Aerwaids  bought  by  Abraham  for  a  burying-place. 
^  eastern  Christians  say',  that  he  gbve  onlers  to 
we  his  body  embalmed,  and  deposited  in  a  cave 
Oi  (hs  top  of  m  mountain,  which  cave  was  called 
:  AMtens,  from  aa  Arabic  word  which  signifies  to 
I  ny  ip  prirately ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  this  order 
viififen  to  prevent  his  posterity  from  worship- 

a'  I  his  relics.  It  is  added,  that  he  ordered  his 
V^to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  because 
^M  abuuki  proceed  his  salvation,  and  that  of 
wfMttrity.   n9  primitiT*  ihtlien  genendiy  be- 


lieved, tbat  he  died  in  the  place  where  Jerusalem 
was  afterwards  built,  and  that  he  was  interred  on 
Alount  Calvary,  on  the  spot  where  Christ  was  cru- 
cified ;  and  where  a  chapel  was  erected  in  honour 
of  him.  Some  of  the  Arabians  inform  us,  that  he 
was  buried  on  Mount  Aboucais,  near  Mecca ;  but 
the  ancient  Persians  say,  that  he  was  buried  at 
Serendib,  where  his  corpse  was  guarded  by  Horn 
at  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  giants.  Some  of  the 
Rabbins  say,  that  Adam  was  distinguished  by  hie 
personal  beauty,  and  that  God,  before  he  formed 
nim,  assumed  a  human  body,  after  the  pattern  of 
which  he  was  created.  They  also  pretend,  that 
his  stature  was  so  gigantic,  that  it  reached  even  to 
the  heavens,  and  extended  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other ;  and  that  it  was  reduced  after 
his  transgression,  first  to  the  measure  of  100  ells* 
and,  as  others  say,  to  1000,  or  900  cubits,  which 
was  done  at  the  request  of  the  angels,  who  were 
terrified  at  his  enormous  stature,  or  who  were 
envious  and  jealous  on  this  account.  Thus  they 
pretend  he  was  able  to  pass  through  the  ocean 
which  separated  Eden  from  the  other  parts  of  th^ 
world.  The  Jews,  in  order  to  exalt  the  import* 
ance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  affirm  that  Adam 
was  created  in  this  state,  and  that  one  part  of  hie 
transgression  consisted  in  his  attempt  to  obliterate 
the  traces  of  it.  Some  of  them  have  also  ima'« 
gined,  that  Eve  was  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  that 
Cain  was  the  production  of  the  serpent,  &c.  The 
Mahometan  writers,  in  their  account  of  the  creation 
and  first  state  of  man,  blend  many  fables  with  the 

{>artioular8,  which  they  seem  to  have  borrowed 
rom  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  They  say,  that  As* 
rael,  notwithstanding  the  pre-intimation  which  be 
had  received  of  Adam's  rebellion,  executed  the 
commission  for  creating  him,  though  the  other 
angels  to  whom  it  was  proposed  had  declined  tbe 
office,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  called  the  angel 
of  death.  The  earth  of  which  he  was  formed  waa^ 
as  they  say,  carried  into  Arabia,  to  a  place  near 
Mecca,  where  it  was  prepared  by  the  angeln,  andt 
fiishioned  into  the  human  form  by  God  himself* 
The  angel  Eblis,  afterwards  the  devil^  dreading  a 
superior,  treated  the  materials  of  th^  ^uman  frame* 
which  were  left  to  dry  for  forty  days,  or  as  some 
say,  so  many  years,  with  contempt.  The  clay,  it 
is  said,  was  animated  by  the  Almighty,  and  en« 
dowed  with  an  intellisr^nt  soul;  and  Eve  was  form* 
ed  after  Adam  had  been  placed  in  paradise,  out  of 
his  left  side.  This  paradise  Mohaouned  conceives 
not  to  have  been  on  earth,  but  in  the  seventh 
heaven.  When  our  first  parents  were  cast  dowa 
from  paradise,  Adam  is  said  to  have  fallen  on  tba 
isle  of  Serendib,  or  Ceylon,  and  Eve  near  Meoca ' 
and  after  a  separation  of  200  years,  they  were 
conducted  to  each  other  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  on 
n  mountain  near  Mecca,  and  afterwards  removed  te 
Ceylon,  where  they  propagated  their  species.  la 
this  island  there  is  a  mountain  called  Pico  da  Adam, 
on  which  they  show  the  print  of  Adam's  foot  of 
an  enormous  size.  The  Rabbins  and  Musselmane 
give  strange  reports  of  Adam's  knowledge.  They 
ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  the  Hebrew  letteia. 
and  a  degree  of  inspiration  which  enabled  hipi  to 
write  a  great  number  of  books  on  different  subjeote, 
particularly  one  on  the  creation,  and  another  oa 
the  Deity.  They  say,  that  be  was  the  author  of 
the  92d  psalm,  which  was  composed  immedistelr 
after  his  creation.    We  have  alao  •»  accou)^ 
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eh*  mpoerfplial  wiitingi  of  m  book  called 
■'Rerelfttioitt  of  Adam ;  '*  and  thara  U  another 
SBenCumad  bj  Pope  Galaniis»   called   "  Adam'i 


ADAH  (MiLCHiom).  a  writer  of  Ibe  17tb  cen- 
taarf,  waa  bom  in  ihe  diatrict  of  Grotlsaw,  in  Si- 
leaia,  and  educated  in  tbe  college  of  Brieg.    He 


waa  appointed  rector  of  a  college  at  Heidelbnrg, 
wbere  be  paUiahed  bia  firat  rolome  of  illoatrioaa 
aMn,  '*  Vits  illuatrionim  ▼ironun."  in  1615.  Thia 
Tolume  conaiated  of  pbiloaopbera,  poeta,  wriura  on 
pi^te  Uteratnre,  biatoriana,  &c.  It  waa  aucceeded 
»y  anodier,  in  1619,  wbicb  treated  of  divines ;  by 
anotfaer  of  lawjera ;  and  br  a  foortb  ofpbTaicianSy 
iKfCh  wbicb  were  pobliabed  in  16t0.  The'aubjecU 
of  tbeae  rolnmea  were  tbe  lirea  of  learned  men, 
wbo  were  eitber  Germans  or  Fleminga  of  tbe  16tb, 
and  beginning  of  tbe  17th  centuries :  in  1618,  he 
pnbliabed  a  rolome  containing  tbe  Urea  of  twenty 
diTines  of  other  countriea.  All  hb  diriaea,  bow- 
•rer,  were  Proteatanta.  Tbe  Lutherans  thought 
liim  partial*  and  will  not  allow  bia  work  to  be  a 
ntanoaid  of  tbe  learning  of  Germany.  He  wrote 
other  works,  auch  aa  "  Apogn^>bnm  monumento- 
Tvm  Heidelbergenaium ; "  *'  Note  in  orationem  J. 
C.Scaligeri  pro  M.  T.  Cicerone  contra  Ciceronia- 
nnm  Eraami  ; "  and  "  Parodie  et  Metaphraaea  Ho- 
jatiansB."  The  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library 
nacribea  to  him  the  '*  Hiatoria  eccleaiaat.  Hamburg 
•t  Bremen,"  which,  accordbg  to  Mr.  Bayle,  waa 
written  by  Adam,  a  canon  of  Bremen,  in  the  11th 
century.  Thia  work  begina  with  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  enda  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  To  thia  work  is  annexed  a  deacription 
of  Denmark,  and  tbe  other  northern  kingdoma. 
with  an  account  of  the  religion  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitanta.  Tbe  laat  edition  of  it  waa  printed  at 
Helmatadt,  in  4to,  in  1670.  Bayle  gires  to  Mel- 
cbior  Adam  the  character  of  an  iaduatriona  collec- 
tor, and  acknowledgea  binaelf  much  indebted  to 
Ilia  writinga.    He  died  in  I6tf . 

ADAM  (Scorns),  adoctorof  theSorbonne,  who 
Hred  in  the  If  tb  century.  He  waa  bom  in  Scot- 
Imid,  and  educated  in  the  monaatery  of  Lindia- 
iane,  now  called  HoTy  laland,  near  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.  He  afterwarda  went  to  Paris,  and  became 
m  teacher  of  achool  diTimtr  in  the  Sorhonne. 
Towarda  tbe  cloae  of  bia  life  be  returned  to  hia 
natire  country,  uid  became  a  monk,  first  in  the 
abbey  of  Melroae,  and  next  in  that  of  Durham, 
'where  be  wrote  tbe  Uvea  of  Columbus,  and  of  other 
monka  in  ^e  aixth  century.  He  alao  wrote  the 
life  of  Darid  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  wbo  died  in 
llSS.  Hia  worka  were  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  fol. 
in  1659. 

ADAM  (LAMaBUT  SiotsataT),  an  eminent 
sculptor,  waa  bom  at  Nancy,  in  1700,  and  first 
inatmcted  by  hia  father,  who  exerciaed  the  same 
profeasion.  In  1719,  he  came  to  Paria  for  further 
Smprorement;  from  thence  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
be  apent  ten  yeara,  and  finished  aereral  conaider- 
mble  worka,  one  of  which,  tiz.,  the  restoration  of 
-tbe  mutilated  group  of  the  family  of  Lycomedea, 
diaoovered  bv  Cardinal  Polignac,  in  the  ruina  of 
tbe  ▼iQa  of  Marius,  gained  him  great  applause, 
He  alao  formed  a  mcKlel  for  the  fountain  of  Treri, 
which  waa  much  approred ;  but  he  was  prerented 
Irom  executing  it  oy  the  jealoosy  of  the  Italians. 
After  being  admitted  a  member  oVthe  Academy  of 
^%.  Lake,  at  Jlome,  he  r«tamed  to  Pan*  io  1733. 


Here  be  executed  aereral  designs  for  tbe  decon- 
tions  of  palaces,  gardens,  &e.,  of  which  thr  Bi«t 
celebrated  are,  a  group  representing  tbe  uaioa  of 
tbe  rivera  Seine  fuid  Maroe,  at  tbe  cascade  of  8t* 
Cloud,  two  groups  of  bunting  and  fishing,  Neptaae 
calming  the  aea,  the  triumph  of  Neptiine  at  Ver- 
sailles, tbe  bas*relief  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Adslside, 
St.  Jerome,  Poetry,  and  Mara  caressed  by  Lots. 
In  1754,  be  published  a  collection  of  ancient  Ro- 
man and  Greek  aculptures,  d^aigned  by  biaiielf, 
and  engnred  by  able  artiata,  in  folio.  Exefu  of 
application  brought  on  an  apoplexy,  of  which  b« 
died  in  1759.  The  alyle  of  bia  worka  ia  harsh  asd 
aavage,  reaembling  rocks  by  their  deep  estitiei 
and  aaperities ;  but  they  manifest  an  acqaaintsuM 
with  the  antique,  and  fiimisb  specimens  of  patient 
thoujrht  and  labour. 

ADAM  (Nicholas  Seuastian;,  second  brotber  ' 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Nancy,  ia  1705. 
I'rom  Paria,  whither  he  went  for  improTement.  ks 
remored  to  Rome  in  1736,  and  assiduously  applied 
for  nine  years  to  the  study  and  imitation  or  tks 
antique,  devoting  hia  leiaure  houra  to  painting. 
In  1734,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  hjr  hia  modelf  of 
Clitie,  and  the  sscrifice  of  Iphigenia;  obtained  the 
applanae  of  tbe  academr  of  paintinr.  He  slso 
admirably  succeeded  in  bis  model  of  Prometbsat 
chained  to  the  rock.  His  baa-relief  for  the  cbspel 
of  Versaidea,  reapecting  tbe  martjrrdom  of  St 
Victoria,  ia  reckoned  one  of  bia  best  performaaess. 
He  aaaisted  bis  brotlier  in  executing  the  gnrop  of 
Neptune ;  and,  in  1740,  he  obtained  the  apartnisBt 
of  the  deceased  Rouaaeau,  in  the  Loovte,  whiok 
is  a  fiivonr  granted  only  to  excellent  artists.  In 
1747,  he  was  urged,  by  liberal  oiTera  on  the  psit 
of  Frederick,  kinr  of  Pruasia,  to  remore  to  Beriia. 
Hia  younger  brotber,  to  whom  tbe  offer  was  made 
by  the  elder  Adam,  accepted  the  proposal,  md 
Nicholaa  remained  at  Paria,  where  be  was  on- 
ployed  by  King  Stanislaus  in  eiecnting  a  noaa- 
ment  for  hia  queen  in  a  mauaoleum  near  Naacf. 
Hia  laat  performance  waa  tbe  Prometheus,  whia 
waa  greatly  admired.  This  artist  waa  eatimsUa 
for  the  aimplicity,  integrity,  and  mildneia  of  bis 
character,  which  conciliated  tbe  friendship  of  his 
brother  artists.  He  lost  bia  aigbt  aereral  yoais 
before  hia  death,  which  happeoed  in  1778,  at  ^ 
age  of  74. 

ADAM  (GAapAin),  was  bom  at  Nancy,  in  1710, 
and  puraued  the  same  course  of  atudiea  with  his 
brothers  abore-mentioned.  He  rf  aided  aome  yasia 
at  Paris,  and  died  there  in  1759. 

ADAM  (RoBxaT),  an  eminent  architect,  wai 
bom  in  17f8,  at  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifeahire,  and  eda« 
cated  in  the  unireraity  of  Edinburgh.  Upon  bii 
return  from  Italy,  in  176f ,  be  waa  appointed  s^ 
chitect  to  hia  majoaty,  but  resigned  tbis  oflice  ia 
1768,  on  being  elected  to  represent  tbe  county  of 
Kinross  in  Puliament.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Adsm 
extended  itself  beyood  tbe  decoratioas  of  build- 
ings, to  Tarioua  branchea  of  manufacture;  and  bt- 
sides  the  improrements  which  he  introduced  iato 
the  architecture  of  the  country,  he  diaplayed  treat 
skill  and  taste  in  his  numerous  drawings  in  und* 
scape.  Such  were  his  assiduity  snd  actiritt,  that 
in  the  year  preceding  his  death,  he  designea  eight 
public,  and  twenty,  fire  prirate  buildings.  The 
new  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  many  other  con- 
siderable edificea,  were  erected  from  bia  deaigns, 
endunderhitdirecUoDj  «m1  they  uelaitittgwh 
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eaU  of  kM  distinguished  talenU  in  the  line  of 
^nftitioD.  He  died  March  S,  179C,  and  hia 
ttoa  wen  interred  in  the  south  aisie  of  West- 
r  AUtty.  Uia  brother,  James  Adam,  who 
died  in  1794,  was  also  eminent  as  an  architeot; 
and  his  amiiiee  are  apparent  in  the  Adelphi  build- 
0^  sad  Pertland-placa,  in  London. 

ADAM  (Billaut),  a  joinw  of  Nerers,  better 
kaown  br  the  name  of  Master  Adam.  He  wrote 
pMtij  while  eaaploTed  at  his  tools,  and  hia  effu- 
aioaa  ware  often  elegaBt  and  happy.  He  was 
lattemd.  bv  the  great,  aad  palroeised  by  Riche- 
baa;  bat  ne  had  the  greatness  of  mind  to  reiuse 
the  pomp  of  Veiaeillea  for  the  tranquil  obseurity 
of  Kefem,  whara  he  died  in  166S.  His  poems, 
tboagh  onee  ?ery  popular,  vm  now  seldom  perused. 

ADAM  (Sin  TaoM as),  a  nstire  of  Wem,  in 
Shropahira,  who,  after  reeeiving  his  education  in 
Caahridge,  ba^une  a  draper  in  Londoa,  and  lord 
«9<or  of  that  city  in  1645.  He  was  well  ao- 
^aaiaicd  with  die  privileges  of  the  city,  which  he 
msiatiiaeri  with  the  spirit  of  indepenoence.  His 
perdshty,  bowoTor,  to  the  royal  oause  rendered 
him  an  objeoC  of  auspicion,  and  the  repubUoaos 
■awehad  hu  booae  for  the  unfortunate  Cbariea. 
liisail«ctifln  waa  afterwards  tranaferred  to  his  aon, 
ts  whom,  during  hia  exile,  he  seat  aa  a  present 
1Q,00(M,  Ha  aecompanied  Monk  to  Breda,  to  con- 
mahte  the  auwaroh  oq  hia  reatoration,  and  for 
ma  loyahy  be  reeeiTsd  the  honour  of  knighthood 
aad  abaroaetay.  His  liberality  in  publie  and 
private  Hie  waa  naboanded ;  he  eractea  and  nobly 
oidowed  a  school  at  his  aative  place,  founded  the 
Anhie  pmfeaaorahip  at  Cambridge ,  aad  at  his  sole 
eipeate  printed  the  Goapel  ie  Persian,  which  he 
Mrihutad  in  tbo  east.  He  died  in  his  81st  year, 
Ja  160^,  ef  tba  stone,  aad  after  death  hia  body 
vas  opened,  and  a  caicolus  of  the  extraordinary 
vd^t  ef  t5  oaacet  extracted,  which  is  still  pre 
swved  ia  ihe  laboratory  at  Cambridge. 

ADAM  D£  LA  HALLE,  a  French  poet,  who 
loaiisbed  towards  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
He  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  dramatic 
satbem  in  Franea,  and  wrote  a  few  short  theatrical 
fmaes.  Ua  waa  debauched  and  profligate^  and 
saded  his  dmyu  ia  a  monaatery. 

ADAM  D'ORLETOX,  a  natire  of  Hereford, 
rte  became  Biahop  of  Winchester.  He  was  in 
Irifaiag  and  turbuleat,  and  it  ia  said  that  the  life 
if  Cdwaid  IL  waa  saciifieed  to  this  ambiguous  ex< 
|sssiien  wbiah  be  used.  "  Edwafdum  renem  OC' 
•dm  aslita  tiaMia  booum  est,"  which,  with  and 
«itheiit  paaatvation  after  volite,  will  admit  of  two 
asy  dilfeffeat  aaaaings. 

ADAM  (John),  a  Jesoit  of  Bordeaux,  who 
wmteeevefal  txeadecs  against  the  aew  disciples  of 
ItAaaUB.    Ha  died  1644. 

ADAM  (Ai^XAvnan).  a  learned  achoolmuter 
oad  giaaunariaa,  bora  ia  the  county  of  Moray  in 
K4L  la  1761  be  became  assistaat-maater,  and  in 
IfTl  head-master  of  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
baigfa,  whaa  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  the 
asdcr-SMslars,  ia  consequence  of  his  eadesvours 
Is  istsadase  a  aew  Latin  grammar  of  his  own,  in- 
IMadef  that  of  Raddiman.  The  difference  being 
Hfaied  m.Dr.  Robertaon,  principal  of  the  unirer- 

2,  he  deaided  ia  fofour  of  Raddiman.  Dr. 
m's  work  was  puUiabcd  in  177S,  under  the  title 
if  **  The  prinmplM  of  Lstin  and  English  Oram> 
ksr.**   It  poeaaasfi  aonaidambto  merit,.  cipittsUy 


in  the  estimation  of  thoae  who  are  of  opinion  that 
the  grammars  of  both  languages  should  ha  taught 
at  the  aame  time.     Dr.  Adam  also  compiled  a, 

Sommary  of  Geography  and  Histoiy,"  1794 ; 

Roman  Antiquities,"  1791,  6ro.;  '*  Clsssioal 
Biography ;"  and  an  abridged  dictionary,  entitled* 
«  Lexicon  idngum  Latins  Comp«ndiarnm,"  8vo.  i 
all  of  which  are  much  eateemed  in  relation  to  edu- 
cation. Dr,  Adam,  who  loved  liberty,  ineurred 
some  aeosore  at  the  commancanmnt  of  the  Frencli 
revolution p  for  letting  his  sympathies  in  favour  o£ 
Oallio  freedom  become  efideat  to  bis  sobqlars. 
The  weight  of  his  character  however  bore  him  np« 
He  died  of  apoplexy  in  1909,  aged  68,  and  WM 
honoured  with  a  public  ftueial. 

ADAM  (of  Bremen),  canon  of  tba  sathedral  of 
Bremen,  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  There  remain  of  this  author— 1.  Aa 
Ecclesiaatical  Hiatory  ia  four  books,  which  treaU 
of  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  Faith  in  thei 
North,  entitled,  **  Hiatoria  JBcclesiarom  Hamburg 
genais  at  Bremensis,  sb  Anno  788,  ad  Ann  107t,'' 
Copenhagen,  1679,  4to.  and  Helmatadt,  1670, 
8vo. ',  aad  2.  **  Chronographia  Scandinavia,"  1615, 
8vo.  The  latter  production  waa  repiintad  at  Ley* 
den  under  the  title  of  *'  De  Situ  Danim  et  reli-* 
quarum.  trans  Danism  Kegionum  natara."  Adam 
employed  his  whole  life  in  the  functions  of  hia 
office  a«  a  miasionary,  and  in  the  compilation  oC 
his  hiiiory.    The  time  of  hia  death  is  anbnown. 

ADAM  (Nicholas),  a  FmUch.  grammarian* 
bom  at  Paris  in  1716,  was  maay  years  professoi  in 
the  oollege  of  Lisieox.  Through  the  patronage  of 
the  Duke  of  Choiacul,  he  resided  st  Vsnice  aa 
obarg^  d'a£Eaires  for  Franca  nearly  twelve  yeara^ 
and  on  hia  return  published  varioua  elementary 
works  on  grammar,  which  procured  him  oonaider* 
able  reputation : — 1.  **  La  vraie  manidre  d'tppren- 
dre  one  langue  quelconque,  vivante  on  morte,  par 
le  moyen  de  lalauguo  Fran^aise,''  1787, 5  vols.  8vo» 
This  work,  which  includes  a  French,  Italian,  Latin, 
English,  and  German  grammar,  baa  often  been  re- 
printed. 2.  **  Leeqnatre  chapitresdela  Caison,  da 
r  Amour  de  Soi ;  de  I'Amoor  dn  Prochain,  de  U 
Vertu/'  &c.  8vo.  1780.    Ht  died  in  179t. 

ADAMANTCEA,  Jupiter's  nurse  in  Crate,  who 
suspended  him  in  his  cradle  to  a  tree,  that  ho 
might  be  found  neither  in  the  earth,  the  sea,  nor  ilt 
hesven.  To  drow%  the  infant'a  cries,  she  had 
drums  beat,  and  cymbals  sounded  sronnd  the  tree.' 

ADAMAS,  a  Trojan  prince,  killed  by  Merion. 
A  youth  who  raised  a  rebellion  on  being  emason^ 
lated  by  Cotys,  King  of  Thiaco. 

ADAMASTUS,  a  native  of  Thaca,  father  «f 
Acboemeoides. 

ADAMI  (LioNJiRDo},  was  bom  in  Tuscany  on 
the  12th  of  August,  1690.  At  the  age  of  eleven  ])e 
waa  an  excellent  musician,  snd  st  thirteen  he  had 
mad<?  great  proficiency  in  medicine.  He  atudied  tba 
latter  at  an  academy  at  Rome,  whence,  to  avoid 
punishment  for  having  taken  part  ia  a  revolt  in  the 
school,  he  fled  to  Leghorn,  and  turned  pirate. 
Being  captured  off  the  coaat  of  Bnrbaiy,  he  en- 
tered the  French  service,  and  was  made  prisonar 
by  the  Dutch,  from  whom,  however,  he  contrivad 
to  escspe.  On  his  return  to  Home  he  studied  the 
elaaaiea,  and,  in  ti.e  spsee  of  a  year,  bad  mad^ 
such  progress,  that  he  waa  enabled  lo  correct  and 
comment  upon  several  Latin  and  Greek  authora 
wiOt  Uui  gtfMtat  fatility.  He  acqnirad  tba 
^  Q 
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Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sjrriaa  laoguagea  witU  equal 
Teadineaa,  and  died  from  intense  application  when 
onlj  29  yeara  of  age,  leaviog  behind  him  a  T«ry 
learned  work  in  two  volumea. 

ADAMS  (Thomas),  a  fellow  of  Brazen  Nose 
College,  diatingniahed  for  bia  learning.  He  was 
ttttOT  to  peraons  of  rank  and  respectability  during 
Cromwell'a  usurpation,  and  prerioua  to  his  death, 
wfaioh  occurred  in  1670,  published  a  Taluable  work, 
entitled,  *<  Proteatant  Union,  or  Prinoiplea  of  lie* 
ligion." 

ADAMS  (Ricuard),  minister  of  St.  Mildred, 
Bread-atreet,  from  whicli  place  be  was  ejected 
1662.  He  wrote  a  few  aermona,  and  assiated  in  the 
completion  of  "  Pool's  Annotations,"  and  in  the 
editing  of  Cbarmock'a  works.    He  died  1698. 

ADAMS  (William),  D.D.,  fellow  and  after- 
wards master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  was 
the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  distinguished  no 
lesa  for  the  urbanity  of  hia  manners,  than  for  the 
extent  of  his  learning.  He  wrote  some  tracts  and 
aermona,  and  acquired  celebrity  by  the  manner  in 
whieh  he  attacked  the  tenets  of  Hume.  It  was 
during  this  controversy,  that  the  historian  obaerved 
that  be  waa  the  only  opponent  who  mainuined.  the 
dispute  with  the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  a  gen- 
tleman. He  died  1789,  much  beloved  and  re- 
•pected. 

.  ADAMS  (Joun),  a  diatinguished  patriot  of  the 
American  revolution,  waa  born  at  Brain  tree,  Masaa- 
chuaetta,  Oct.  19, 1735.  Having,  when  yet  a  bo^, 
evinced  great  fondneaa  £ar  books,  and  readiness  id 
learning,  his  father  determined  to  give  him  a  col- 
legiate education,  and  placed  him  in  conaequence, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Marsh,  that  be  might  be 
prepared  to  enter  the  unireraity  of  Cambridge.  He 
remained  in  that  inatitution  until  the  year  1755, 
when  he  rcoeived  hia  bachelor'a  degree,  and  in 
1758  that  of  maater  of  arU.  Whilst  at  college  he 
ja  aaid  to  have  been  diatinguiahed  by  intenae  ap- 
plication, retentireneaa  of  memory,  acuteaeas  of 
xeaaoning,  boldneaa  and  originality  of  thought, 
atrength  uf  lanenage,  and  an  honesty  of  character 
twhich  could  neither  aaaume  nor  tolerate  disguise. 
After  he  bad  left  college,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  at  Worceater,  with  Col.  James  Putnam, 
and  during  the  period  he  was  so  engaged,  instructed 
pupils  in  the  Ladn  and  Greek  languages,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  defray  his  own  expenses.  In  i758 
lie  left  the  office  of  Colonel  Putnam,  and  entered 
that  of  Jeremiah  Gridley,  the  attorney«general  of 
ihe  province,  and  of  the  highest  eminence  at  the 
bar.  Gridley  had,  aome  veara  previous,  superin- 
tended  alao  the  legal  atudiea  of  James  Otis,  and 

J  rood  of  his  two  pupils,  used  often  to  aay,  "  that 
e  had  raised  two  young  eaglea,  who  were,  one  day 
or  other,  to  peck  out  hia  eyea."  In  1759,  Mr. 
Adama  waa  admitted,  at  his  recommendation,  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  Suffolk.  Mr.  Adams  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that  part 
of  hia  native  town  now  called  Quincy,  but  firat 
brought  himaelf  into  notice  by  bia  defence  of  a  pri- 
aoner  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  from  which  time 
a  sufficiency  of  lucrative  buainesa  generally  occu- 
pied hia  attention.  In  1761,  he  waa  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  barriater-at-law,  and  ahortly  after- 
wards waa  placed  in  the  poyaetaion  of  a  amali 
landed  estate  by  hia  father's  decease.  In  February 
of  thia  year,  an  incident  occurred,  which  inflamed 
}^  fAlbiiaiMm  ia  (b^  fiMi«e  of  lua  €0)ptr;r'f  rigbta 


to  the  highest  pitch.  The  British  cabinet  had  leng 
shown  a  desire  to  aaaert  the  aovereign  auihority 
of  parliament  over  the  coloniea  in  all  caaea  of  laxa> 
tion  andiulernai  policy;  but  the  firat  evidence  of 
its  having  determined  to  do  so  waa  an  order  ia 
council,  issued  this  year,  enjoining  the  officeia  ia 
Maasachusetta  Bay  to  execute  the  acts  cf  trade,  aad 
make  application  for  writ<  of  astitta»e$  to  the  aa* 
preme  judicature  of  the  province.  Tbeae  wnts 
were  a  apeoies  of  general  aearch-warraata,  autbe* 
rising  those  who  were  empowered  to  carry  ihem  iats 
effect,  to  enter  all  housea,  warehouses,  &c.  for  the 
purpose  of  diacoveriog  and  aeiziag  auch  gooda  u 
were  not  diacharged  from  the  taxea  impoaed  opoa 
tbem  by  the  acu.  T^e  officers  of  the  -cuatoms  ap* 
plied  for  them  in  pursuance  of  their  inatruetioBf, 
to  the  Court  of  Salem,  but  the  demand  waa  refuasd, 
00  account  of  douhta  concerning  their  conatitntioa- 
ahty.  It  was  then  determined  to  have  the  alEur 
argued  bjr  counsel  at  Boston.  Great  alarm  now 
pervaded  the  whole  coipmunitv.  Mr.  Utis  waif 
engaged,  by  the  merchanis  of  Salem  and  BostoB»Co 
oppose  the  concession  of  so  formidable  an  inatra- 
ment  of  arbitrary  power.  "  He  waa,"  aaya  Mr. 
Adams,  **  a  flame  of  fire  !  Erery  man  of  an  ia« 
mensely  crowded  oourt  appeared  to  ma  to  go  awsy 
as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arma  against  writs  of  as- 
aiatance.  American  independence,  waa  then  aad 
there  bom!"  lii  1764,  Mr.  Adama  maiiied  a 
grand-daughter  of  Colunel  Quincy,  a  lady  eveiy 
way  worthy  of  her  buabaad,  endowed  by  natam 
with  a  countenance  aingularly  noble  andlovel/.aad 
with  a  mind  whoae  fine  powera  were  improved  by 
an  excellent  education.  Her  ardour  in  the  eausa 
of  her  country  waa  aa  elevated  as  his  own,  aad  her 
piety  unaffected  and  exemplary.  About  a  year 
afterwarda  Mr.  A.  publiahed  in  the  Boaton  Gaaetie 
aeveral  piecea,  under  the  title  of  *'  An  Essay  oa 
Canon  and  Feudal  Law,"  which  were  repriated  in 
Loudon  in  1768,  called  *<  A  Dissertation  on  Canca 
and  Feudal  Law."  It  is  not  perhapa  the  amalleat 
proof  of  ita  merit,  that  it  was  there  attributed  to 
Gridley,  who  at  that  time  enjnyed  the  highest 
reputation  for  ability.  The  frieuda  of  the  eoloaies 
termed  it  '*  one  of  the  very  finest  productions  ever 
seen  from  North  America.^'  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  prinoipal  object  of  the  author  to  extinguish,  u 
far  aa  poaaible,  the  bhod  and  almoat  auperatitioaa 
veneration  of  hia  ouuntrymen  for  the  inatitutiona  of 
the  parent  country,  by  holding  up  to  their  abhor- 
reoce  tlie  principles  of  the  cauon  and  feudal  lapr, 
and  showing  to  them  the  eonspiracjr  which  existed 
between  church  and  aute,  for  the  purpoae  of  <^ 
pressing  the  people.  It  wm  indeed  a  work  emi* 
nently  calculated  to  excite  the  people  of  America 
to  resist,  at  all  hazarda,  any  infringement  uf  tbeir 
libertiea.  In  December,  1765,  Mr.  A.  waa  ea* 
gaged  aa  counsel  with  Mr.  Gridley,  and  Mr.  Otis 
to  aupport,  before  the  governor  and  council,  a  me- 
morial preaented  to  the  former  from  the  town  of 
l^aion,  praying  that  the  courts,  whieh  had  beea 
closed  on  account  of  the  oppoaition  to  the  ataaip 
act,  might  again  be  opened.  Through  tlieir  united 
exerliona  the  petition  was  successful.  In  the  ssne 
^ear,  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  eontinoed 
in  the  practice  of  hia  profeasion  on  a  .very  extea* 
sive  acale.  After  he  bad  resided  there  about  two 
yeara,  he  was  offered,  and  refuaed  the  office  of  ad* 
vocate-geoeral  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  most 
Ittcrttive  poit  in  the  gift  of  the  governor.  In  1769, 
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^  w«i  appoiated  chumuiQot'the  eoiiuiiittee,ohoteo 
bjr  th#  town  of  Bocton,  for  the  porpose  of  drawing 
■p  iaairaatiocig  to  tbeir  r«pr«MnUti7a8,  to  reiitt 
tlwcBeroacbiiMiita  of  the  British  goveroment;  and 
m  1770  ha  gmr«  a  striking  example  of  firmness 
aaivorightness.  He  had,  hitherto,  been  rery  active 
im  ebaiidaCiDg  the  people  of  his  province  to  the 
atfavuoiM  lasintenence  of  their  rights,  and  had 
ibcrebr  sid^d  in  prodiieiog  an  excitement  gresier 
Ifaaa  be  eonld  have  wished,  and  which  he  found  it 
■aery  tu  eoanteraer.  The  peofrtie  of  Boston 
bad  become  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  a  garrison 
placed  in  tbeir  eity,  and  were  extremely  hostile  to 
IhB  aoidiera  composing  it.  These  feelings  led  to  an 
AMark  npoa  a  party  of  them  nuder  the  command 
of  CapUia  Pieaton,  March  5.  They  fired  on  the 
BIS  ia  aelf-defence,  and  killed  several  of 
Tba  aoidiera  were  immediately  arraigned 

I  tba  civil  authority,  and  Mr.  Adams,  in  con- 
\  with  Josiah  Quincy  and  Mr.  Sampson  S. 
I.  waa  reqneated  to  aid  them  upon  their 
Altboogh  the  rainde  of  the  people  were  in- 

1  almost  to  nadneas,  and  the  defence  of  the 
emad  to  involve  a  certain  losa  of  popu- 
iarityp  Mr.  A.  immediately  nndertook  to  act  as 
ibair  adToeate.  Mr.'  A.  was  no  demagogue ;  he 
aaw  tbat  the  boaoor  of  hia  country  waa  at  atake, 
and  be  rvjoteed,  aa  has  been  well  said,  in  the  op- 
pofftoaity  of  abowiof  to  the  worid,  that  the  cause 
of  Amoriea  did  not  depend  upon  a  temporary  ex- 
oit smart,  wbiab  could  stifle  the  voice  of  jusiice, 
bat  upon  ibe  sober,  steady,  peraeveriag determine- 
tioa  of  cba  people  to  support  their  rights.  The 
caaao  was  coadooied  by  him  snd  his  colleagues 
wjib  float  ability,  and  the  soldiers  were  sll  ac* 
qaitled,  aavo  tvro,  who  were  found  guilty  of  man. 
shajUlui',  laeaivod  a  alight  branding  as  a  punish- 
aaou.  aad  arero  then  diaoharged.  Scarcely  any 
Ibiag  wbiob  aoeurred  during  the  revolution  con* 
l^'mota  boaoar  upon  the  national  character,  and 
did  aioffa  aorviee  to  the  cause  of  America,  than  this 
triamph  of  joatico.  Mr.  A.  soon  received  a  proof 
of  tbo  pobUe  oonfidancein  him,  by  hia  election, 
in  Ma^,  1770,  to  the  legislature  of  hia  state,  as 
one  of  dio  rapreaoatatives  of  the  town  of  Boston. 
Hia  aoadact  in  tbie  now  situation  displayed  the 
aama  patriociam,  aouiage,  and  hostility  to  the  des- 
paffaat  of  tba  mother  country,  by  which  he  had 
timtfm  boan  diatinguidied.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  every  poblie  meaaure,  and  served  on  several 
asiuuttoea.  who  reporud  aome  of  the  most  im- 
partsBC  ataio  papara  of  the  time ;  among  which 
«aia  the  addreas  and  protaat  to  the  governor  against 
IbofCBMval  of  the  general  court  from  Boston  to 
Cambridge.  In  BradlVwd'a  Hiatory  of  Maaaachu- 
aelts,  we  find  the  following  account  of  a  contro- 
varay  in  wbicb  Mr«  A.  waa  engaged  in  the  year 
1773  >^*'  Tbo  miniatorial  regulation  for  paying  the 
aafaiy  of  tbo  judges,  which  rendered  them  wholly 
dopaadenton  tbocrown,was  the  occasion  of  a  learned 
aad  ablodiscuesioo  in  the  public  papers,  by  Willism 
Btatllo,  senior  member  of  the  council,  and  John 
Adams.  The  aasaya  of  the  latter  were  written 
with  great  learning  and  ability,  and  had  a  happy 
eftet  la  eaKghteaing  the  public  mind  on  a  ques- 
tiaa  of  vary  great  importance.  It  inbjeeted  him, 
indeed,  to  tJia  displaaaore  of  Governor  Hutchinson, 
aad  the  miaisteriai  party;  and  at  the  next  election 
m  Mav,  when  chosen  by  the  assembly  into  the 
P9mdi,  iba  gnvcmor  gave  hia  negauv?  to  the 


choice.  Theae  essays  were  published  in  the 
*  Boston  Gaaetta '  of'^  February ,  1775,  under  Mr. 
Adams's  proper  signature,  and  would  make  a  pam« 
phlet  of  50  or  60  pages."  In  1774,  he  was  again 
rejected  by  Governor  Gage,  and  soon  afterwarda 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  the  town 
of  Boston,  who  prepared  the  celebrated  resolu-> 
tions  on  the  Boston  oost-bill.  In  June  of  thte 
year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  congress,  hia 
seat  in  which  bis  friend  Sewall,  who  had  taken  the 
ministerial  side  in  politics,  and  waa  at  that  time 
attorney-general  of  the  province,  endeavoured  to 
diasuade  him  from  his  purpose  of  assuming.  He 
told  him  that  the  determination  of  Great  Britain  to 
puraue  her  system  was  fixed  ;  that  her  power  waa 
irresistible,  and  would  involve  him  in  destruction, 
as  well  as  all  bis  associates,  who  persevered  in  op- 
position to  ber  desipras.  '*  1  know,"  replied  he, 
**  that  Great  Britain  has  determined  on  her  system, 
and  that  very  determination  determines  me  oh  mine. 
The  die  ia  now  caat.  I  have  passed  the  Rubiooe. 
Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish  with 
mv  country,  is  my  fixed,  unalterable  determination." 
Mr.  Adams  took  his  seat  in*congTess,  September  6, 
1774,  and  he  and  hia  colleagues  carried  with  them 
the  character  of  being  so  thoroughly  daairoua  of  in- 
dependence, that  before  they  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia, they  were  warned  not  to  attar  a  word  on 
that  aubject,  aa  it  waa  aa  onpopolar  aa  the  Stamp 
Act  itself.  Almost  all  the  delegates  imagined  that 
England  could  be  brought  to  terms,  witboat  tbeir 
resorting  to  a  declarauon  of  independence,  and 
Washington  alone  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  had 
doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  the  meaanrea  adopted  b^ 
eongreas.  In  1775,  hostilities  having  commenced 
between  the  colonists  and  Great  Briuin,  the  eon- 
greas determined  upon  war,  and  Washington, 
chiefly  through  the  instrnmentaUty  of  Mr.  Adams, 
waa  choaen  conunander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  ia 
preference  to  General  Ward.  At  this  time  a 
frieudship  commenced  between  the  aubject  of  our 
memoir  and  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  in  1776,  bostilitiaa 
still  actively  continuing,  the  former  rendered  him- 
self unpopnlsr  by  urging  not  merely  defensive  but 
offensive  measures  against  Great  Britain,  in  order 
to  dissolve  the  connexion  with  that  country  alto- 
gather.  He,  howerer,  made  several  proaelytea  to 
his  opinions,  and  in  the  May  of  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, moved  and  carried,  in  eongreas,  a  reaolu- 
tion,  amounting  to  a  virttial  deolaration  of  inde- 
pendence. In  the  following  July,  after  a  debate 
of  the  moat  animated  character,  a  resolution  waa 
paased,  declsring  the  abaolute  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  On  this  occasion 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  was  unrivalled,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  haa  himaelf  affirmed,  "  that  the  great 
pillarof  support  tonhe  declaration  of  independence, 
and  its  ablest  advocate  and  champion  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  was  John  Adams.*'  *'  He  was,"  con- 
tinued the  same  authority,  "the  colossus  of  tbo 
congress:  not  graceful,  not  elegant,  not  always 
fluent  in  his  public  addresses ;  yet  he  came  out 
with  a  power,  both  of  thought  and  expression, 
which  actually  moved  his  hearers  from  tlieir  seats." 
Mr.  Adams  now  became  chairman  of  all  important 
committees ;  went  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  the  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce, 
and  on  his  return  took  an  active  part  in  the  fram- 
ing of  a  form  of  government  for  the  state  of 
Maasacbuietts*    He  waa  then  sent  to  negotiata  a 
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peace   with  Great  Britain,  and  to  arrange  com* 
bercial  treaties  with  tbat  counttj^  and  alio  with 
Holland.    Jn  1782,  he  was  formally  acknowledged 
hj  the  statea -general  aa  ambaatador  of  the  Unitf>d 
Statea,  and  after  having  had  a  rupture  with  the 
French  Miniater,  came  to  London  in  1785,  in  hia 
offieial  character.    Here  he  waa  preaented  to  the 
king,  who  complimented  him  on  bis  baring  no 
prejudicea  in  farour  of  France,  to  which  be  re- 
plied, «  Maj  it  please  your   majesty,    I    have 
BO    prejudicea,   but  for  mj  oarn  countrj."     In 
1787,  whilat  in  London,  he  publiahed  bia  derence 
of  the  American  Conatitntiona  against  the  attacks 
which  thej  had  auatained,  and  in  October  of  tbat 
year,  bj  bia  own  request,  he  waa  allowed  to  return 
loathe  United  States*    Congreaa,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  gave  him  such  permission,  passed  are- 
aolution  of  thanks  to  be  presented  to  bim  for  his 
able  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  varions  important 
oommiaaiona  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted. — 
Immediately  after  his  return,  Mr.  A.  was  elected 
the  first  viee-preaident  of  tbe  United  States  under 
the  new  eoastitution,  and  re-elected  as  aucb  in  1795. 
Hediaobargedthe  duties  of  his  office  until  Marcb  4, 
1797,    when   he   auooeeded    to   the    preaideuey, 
▼acated  by  tbe  resignation  of  General  Wasbington. 
It  will  not  be  neeesaary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  tbe 
•venta  of  hia  administration,  aa  they  belong  ratber 
to  the  department  of  the  hiatorian  tlian  of  tbe  bio- 
grapber.   Mr.  Adama  ^aa  the  founder  of  the  Ame- 
Yiean  Na?y.   .Before  hia  administration  acarcely 
in  Ameriean  ship  of  war  waa  to  be  seen  upon  tbe 
ocean ;  bnt  during  thia  period,  by  his  strenuous  et- 
ertiona,  a  very  reapeotable  naral  foree  waa  created, 
Hia  admiaiatration,  bowereri  waa  not  of  long  con- 
tinoaaoe,  havinr  pleased  neither  of  the  two  great 
partlea  which  divided  the  oountrj ;  his  meaaures 
oeing  too  atrong  for  the  democrats,  and  too  weak 
for  the  federaliala.    In  eonaequenee  of  this,  after 
hia  term  of  four  years  bad  expired,  March  4, 1801, 
it  waa  fbund  tbat  hia  adveraary,  Mr.  Jefferaon,  hsd 
•ooeeedad  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.    After  bis 
retirement  to  hia  farto  in  Qoiney,  Mr.  A.  occupied 
himaelf  with  agricultural  purauita,  obtaining  amuse- 
ment from  the  literature  and  politiea  of  the  dsy. 
He  was  nominated  aa  governor  of  Masaaohuaetta, 
l>ut  deoliaed  beiae  a  eandidate,  wishing  only  for 
tepoae.     His  published  writings,   beaidea  those 
whieb  we  bare  already  mentioned,  are  "  Disoonraea 
on  DaviUa,"  eompoaed  in  1790,  while  he  waa  vice- 
preaidenti  and  printed  in  June  and  July  of  tbat 
.year,  in  the  Oasette  of  the  United  Statea.    In 
1810  Mr.  A.  waa  ohoaan  a  member  of  tbe  electoral 
oollege^   which  yoted  Ibr  the  elevation  of   Mr. 
.Monroe  to  the  preaideney ;  and,  tbe  following  year, 
.sustained  the  greatest  affliction  tbat  he  had  ever 
.been  ci^led  upon  to  endure^  by  the  loaa  of  his  wife. 
On  thia  occaaion  he  received  a  beautiful  letter  of 
oondolenee  from  Mr.  Jeflferson,  between  wbom  and 
>bimaelf  their  former  friendaliip,  interrupted  for  a 
time  by  tbe  animoaitiea  of  party,  had  been  revived. 
•In  1820  be  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  reviae  the  eoastitution  of  bia  state,  and 
choaen  ita  preaident.    This  honour  he  was  con- 
strained to  decline,  on  account  of  hia  infirmities 
and  great  aee.  being  then  eighty-five  yeara  old ;  but 
.he  attended  the  convention  aa  a  member,  and  fnl- 
•  mied  the  duty  incumbent  upon  bim  aa  such.    After 
thia  hia  life  glided  aaray  in  uniaterrupted  tranquil- 
•iityi  vitil  tii«  4Ui  of  J ttly»  1826,  wbsa  he  breathed 


his  laac  with  tbe  same  ballowed  aeatimonia  on  bte 
lipa,  which,  on  that  day  fifty  years  before,  be  ImI 
uttered  on  the  floor  of  eoogresa— **  ladependeBOO 
(or  erer."  On  the  morning  of  the  jubilee,  bo  woo 
roused  by  tbe  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the  fittng  af 
the  cannon;  and,  on  beiog  naked  bv  the  oeivtsit 
who  attended  himi  if  be  knew  what  day  it  woa«  ho 
replied,  <*  Oh,  yes,  it  is  tbe  gloriona  4lh  ef  July-^ 
God  bleas  it— God  bless  you  all."  la  tho  ooono 
of  the  day,  he  aaid,  «*  It  is  a  great  and  gloriooa 
day;"  and  juat  befbte  he  expired,  exelaiaMdl« 
"Jefferaon  aurvites;"  but  Jefferson  bad  oImrily« 
at  one  o'clock,  tbat  aame  day,  rendered  hia^anl 
into  tbe  handa  of  hie  Creator. 

ADAMS  (GaonoB),  a  celebrated  opticiaB,  mm 
born  iu  1750,  aUd  died  in  1795.  He  waa  tha 
author  of  Eeaaya  «n  tbe  Microacope;  fisoayo  oa 
Electricity  and  Msgnetism )  an  Eiaay  ott  ViakMi  | 
Lectures  on  Natural  Pbiloaopby,  £cd. 

ADAMS  (Josbph),  a  pbysioian,  who] 


to  Madeira,  where  he  practiced  aeveral  yeara ;  oh 
on  his  return  in  1605  waa  elected  pbyaician  to  Iko 
Small- Pox  Hospital.  He  died  in  1818  of  an  wmti* 
denisl  fall,  aged  69.  He  is  mentioned  aa  aatbor  ^ 
'*  Observations  on  Morbid  Poiaons;"  •'*  A  Teast 
on  tbe  Cancerous  Bresst ;"  "  An  loqoiry  into  iIm 
Laws  oi  Epidemica ;"  "An  Aoeoont  of  Madeira  }" 
"  A  Treatise  on  tbe  HerediUry  Peculiaritiea  of  tho 
Human  Race;"  "  A  Mmual  on  Vaecinoticai ; " 
«*  Life  and  Doctrioea  of  John  Hoater ;  **  "  A  Trta- 
tiae  on  Epilepay;"  and  varioua  miaeellaiioooa 
papers  in  medical  and  other  journals. 

ADAMS  (SAsreRL),  one  of  tbe  moat  rematkaUa 
men  connected  with  the  Ameriean  Revolution.  Ho 
wss  born  at  Boston  in  17C3,  and  took  tbe  dogrtfo  of 
Master  of  Harvard  College,  in  1743,  wher.  be  pto* 
posed  tbe  following  qneation :  **  Whetbor  it  ke 
lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magiatrate,  if  Iko 
commonwealth  cannot  otherwise  bo  preaervedT** 
He  at  firat  studied  divinity,  bnt  subsequently  tomod 
his  mind  to  pcditics.  and  became  so  pepolar,  ttioe  ia 
1766  a  place  in  the  legialature  wia  procvretl  Ibr 
bim  by  the  patriotic  psrty.  floon  afler  hia  admia- 
8K>n  he  was  appointed  clerk ,  aod  the  peopio  iotta4 
htm  to  be  one  of  their  ateadieat  aupport^ra^  aA4 
government  one  of  tbe  most  inveterate  of  tli#ir 
opponents.  'J'he  English  miniatry  tried  to  lirflm 
bim  into  alienee,  but  in  vain ;  and  Governor  Hei- 
chinson  remarked,  in  attfswer  to  the  inqniiy  of  a 
friend  on  tlie  subject,  '*  Such  ia  (ha  obaiiaacy  and 
inflexible  disposition  of  the  man,  tbat  be  ne-vor  coa 
be  conciliated  by  any  office  or  gift  wbaievcr.*' 
After  having  previoualy  held  other  offloea,  he  araa 
in  1789  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Moan^ 
chosetta,  and  in  1794,  Governor,  #hieh  ofteo  bo 
held  till  1797.  He  died  in  1803.  In  biaohanetar 
were  atrong  peculiarities,  of  vehich  bis  joatoaay  of 
oil  delegated  power,  even  in  tbe  bands  of  anoh  a 
man  as  Washington,  may  be  mentioned  aa  ono  of 
(he  most  prominent.  He  waa  a  atrict  CaWialat, 
and  with  puritanical  notions,  imbibed,  perhapa,  too 
much  austerity  of  mind  ;  but  be  waa  neverthaleoa 
smiable  in  his  manners,  and  benevolent  in  hia  eoa- 
duct,  and  died  universally  eateemed  and  raapeded. 
ADAMSON  (Patuick),  a  Scotfiafa  divine,  Irsa 
born  at  Perth,  in  tbe  year  1536,  of  mean  but  hanoai 
parents,  and  bad  bis  collegiate  edvcation  at  iba 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  ha  obtained  tbo 
degree  of  tbe  Master  of  Arta*  Afl«r  leoving  tbo 
Univeraity  ho  oQwrntnwd  M  tchootaiMMltr  H  % 
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villif*  ia  Fif«,  mad  in  1166  wm  wiU  by  » 
gMloBMi  i»  FraoM,  n  taUir.to  bis 
mtu  Oa  tin  birth  c»C  »  aon  .to  M^rf  queen  of 
8ools,  A4uMon«  wbo  boppMic4  to  be  at  Parie, 
pebiioheds  Lilio  poem  on  Ibe  oceaaioo,  in  wbieb 
bo  myUA  the  iniut  Jaaiet  **  aMst  sorene  Mid  noble 
piMMo  of  SooUrad,  ICo^hiad.  Franoe,  ud  Ifeland/' 
ivbioli  fovo  so  wMb  oiwMe,  ibtt  tbe  autbor  waa 
mmtmftif(m  air  aootba.  Daring  tbe  nasaaoie  of 
8&.  BaHhokaooir,  Adamaon  eac^>e4  the  graoral 
ICT  hw  lyia^  oooeaalcd  in  a  pabiie  inn  for 
aaoBtha.  the  maaler  of  which  waa  thrown 
tbo  roof  of  hia  own  boooe,  at  dM  age  of 
•arooty.  Cor  haHHHihaf  a  horatie.  Dnfwgbioeoa* 
raalaaot  km  loroed  tbe  Book  of  Job  into  Latin 
vcrae,  aid  m  the  f  ralboe  to  thia  work  be  nartmtea 
Ibo  ftmgmm%  airoeioaa  cironatetance.  In  1575  be 
relnnod  to  Seotland,  took  ord<'ra,  and  became 
■iniator  of  Paioley,  la  1^5  be  waa  nominaied  in 
«ba  m—ioiioo  lor  oettiing  the  jartsdicfioo  and 
faliejof  tbe  Soottiab  cbnreb,  and  bia  aeal  for  epia- 
oopncj  nrna  nwaided  with  tb«  pr imaey  $  an  esali- 
niiea  whieb  BatamUy  exoitcd  Preabyterian  jealoosy 
in  the  hifiieat  degree.  The  genrral  aaaenibfy  began 
bjf  iwpiiiMg  him  to  aabait  to  an  esamiaatien,  nod 
ifaaa  iiorbado  the  chapter  of  St.  Andn^wa  to  eloot 
ban ;  n  aMmdnio  whi«^  waa  not  obeyed,  attboagb 
he  waa  act  eo.ifirnied  ia  hia  a^e  until  the  aneoiMy 
bad  ioationed  the  ealidity  of  bia  eleetiea.  In  1577 
he  anapaaaJ  a  eatechiaei  in  Latin  reraea  for  the 
•no  of  tho  jooBf  prineo«  which  waa  amch  adoiired 
and  naalaaded  in  Kaahi 


in  £Bghuid»  France,  and  tbe  Low 
rniiBtiMa>  whom  the  autbor  waa  already  known  by 
hia  Lalia  tiaaaiaiiaa  of  the  CenfeMion  of  Faith, 
•rbieh  waa  pnofed  in  France  daring  hit  reeidenoe 
Jhen,  at  tho  basavd  of  hia  life.  In  158«  be  was 
JMiaad  vilh  a  diaordor.  for  tbe  reKof  of  whieb  he 
took  aaaM  aiatplo  aMdieine  that  waa  reccoHiended 
hia  by  as  old  woaaa.  This  woman  waa  cbarffed 
With  witebaraft,  and  within  three  or  fonr  yeara  eie- 
eatad  at  Jfdiafhargh ;  and  the  prelate  waa  tradoeed 
by  hb  eBaaaiaa  fcr  applyieg  to  tbe  deril  in  order  to 
aare  haa  iilit*  Fnai  thia  apoeiea  of  prraeeution  the 
wefabialiap  mm  taapcratiiy  delirered  by  the  larour 
of  Jaaaay  who  omt  him  awhaimdor  to'tlie  court  of 
i^wm  EUanboth,  whcfa,  by  the  tenor  of  bia  miaatoo 
and  gaaerai  ooadaot.  he  otill  fnrtlier  osa»perated 
the  ^mhytariaii  Waden  at  home.  On  bit  retnm 
10  Ediahwfh,  tn  UM,  he  brought  forwaid  aereral 
aeta  ia  Ibroar  of  opiaoopicy  ;  hot  the  preabytcry 
.pneiag  uiamphaat.  he  waa  firat  ezoommunieated 
»B  Irieid  by  Uio  general  aaaembly,  aader 
BOta  of  aeoaaatieB,  oae  of  which  waa,  tbar, 
r  ta  a  law  lh«m  eziating  in  Scottandv  be  had 
i  tbe  enri  to  the  ooaoteoaof  Huntley  without 
ie«|Binag  a  coefraaiea  of  laiih.  In  1589  ho  pnb« 
liaaadtho  Lamoatationa  of  Jeremiah  in  Latin  rerte, 
wUch  iw  dedioated  to  the  king,  and  in  which  he 
ewaplaiBed  of  hia  hard  uaage :  and  at  the  oloae  of 
the  year  he  pahliaiwd  a  aimilar  translation  of  tbe 
-Apoealypapy  together  with  a  copr  of  Latin  ^eraea. 
attfoaaed  to  hia  BMfoaiy,  and  oeploring  bta  dis- 
twaa.  Hia  applieation,  however,  brought  bim  no 
•wdrtaa  fimm  tho  king,  wbo  granted  the  rerenue  of 
hitaaa  to  the  duko  of  Lranoz^  ao  that,  goaded  by 
^jaat  ^poverty,  he  wretchedly  anhnitted  to  deliver 
ia  Ar  ammWy  a  formal  raeantation  of  hia  viewa 
in  wgaid  to  ebarab  goverameat ;  a  bumiliatioa 
vkiah  yreiucad  him  aoUiing,  aa  he  waa  aupported 
M  tha  laM  fey  ohnrimbit  oootiihtttioo,  and  toimi 


nated  bia  unhappy  life  in  tbe  year  l&9i.  He  waa 
an  eloquent  preacher,  bat  poaaeaaed  not  auffieieot 
intrepidity  for  the  ardooaa  part  whkh  he  aapitod  to 
play,  or  to  enable  bim  to  etem  tbe  nnrmenting 
rigour  with  whieb  be  waa  croabed  to  the  earth  by 
the  stronger  apirita  oppoaed  to  biau  During  the 
revorae,  howerar,  of  hia  condition,  aad  tho  triain 
with  whieb  he  waa  aAioted,  he  awnifeated  aeati- 
menta  of  piooa  raaigaation.  Of  hia  learaiag  tbera 
ia  BO  qupatioa  $  and  he  ia  aaid  to  hvre  been  one  «f 
the  moat  puiite  prelatea  of  the  age  k  which  ho 
lived. 

A0AN80N  (MioBAUi),  an  tmineaft  F^rendh 
nataraliat,  of  Scoitiah  eatraetion,  wna  bom  at  Ais 
in  ProreBco,  in  April,  I7t7.  He  was  educated  at 
the  noiretaity  of  Paria,  where,  ia  consequenoe  of 
bia  youtb  and  of  the  aanllneaa  of  bia  atatare,  hit 
aaooeas  in  earryiag  off  the  aniveraity  priaea  et« 
cited  eonsiderabie  ndrtb.  Ilia  pareota  itftended 
bim  for  the  chareb,  hat  hia  thirst  for  genofil 
acieooeiaduoed  bim  to  resign  it,  and  in  1746  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Senegal,  where  he  made  a  iraic 
collection  of  •peeimeas,  which  he  daased  in  a  maa* 
nor  that  be  deemed  an  improvement  on  the  aya- 
tema  of  Toumefort  and  Liaasus.  Hu  obo  at- 
tended  bie  inqmriea  to  tbe  climate,  gfogmphy, 
and  maanera  of  the  people  :  and  the  reanit  or  hia 
labowfs  appeared  in  bia  *'  Hiatoir«  Nataretle  da 
S^^/'  4to.  ir.vr.  Soon  after  bia  return  from 
tlenegal  he  waa  eleoted  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Soiencea,  and  in  l76S'tie  pobliahed 
bia  *'  F'amiHea  dee  Plea  tea,"  t  rota.  8to.;  an  en- 
larged and  impmvod  edition  of  whieb  appearad 
some  years  after.  In  17 .5S  he  laid  before  the 
French  £aat  India  Company  tbe  plan  of  a  cotony 
«n  tbe  coast  of  Africa,  where  nil  aorta  of  colonial 
produce  mit^bt  be  ratsed  without  enalavtng  tbe 
aegroea.  'ihia  scheme  waa  not  attended  to ;  but 
in  1760,  when  tbe  English  became  pomessed  of 
Sionegal,  they  made  him  a  liberal  offer  to  oommn- 
nioate  hia  plan,  whieb  lie  patriotically  declined  to 
do.  He  alao  refuaed  invitations  to  Spain  and 
Roasia  on  the  part  of  Charles  IV.  and  Catherine  II. 
and  being  appointed  ruyal  ceoaor  In  1759,  from 
the  omduments  of  thia  place,  that  of  academician, 
and  aeveral  aoccewive  penaiona,  he  might  have 
rendered  himself  easy  in  hia  vircumataocea,  but  for 
bia  profuaeneaa  in  the  collections  of  materiala  for 
the  greet  work  e^ich  waa  alwaya  uppermoat  in  bia 
imaginatiOD.  By  atripping  him  of  hia  placea  there- 
fore, the  revolution  reduced  him  to  abaolute  po- 
verty; ao  tliat  when,  on  the  formation  of  the  In- 
atitute,  he  waa  iorited  to  become  a  member,  he 
anewered  that  he  could  not  accept  the  inritatiott, 
aa  he  '*  bad  no  alioea.*'  llie  minister  of  the  Ia« 
lerior  then  procured  him  a  penaion,  on  which  ho 
eubaieted  until  bis  destli,  in  1806.  He  left  behind 
him  a  great  number  of  manuaeripts,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  an  indefatigable  atadeut  of  nature,  hut 
aomewhat  over  tenacious  and  aelf-oonceited. 

ADDINGTON  (Anthohy),  a  phyaieian,  tho 
father  of  tite  celebrated  Viscount  Sidmoutb,  aettled 
at  Reading  in  Berkshire,  where  be  acquired  oon- 
sidersble  reputstion  for  hia  jndicioua  method  of 
treating  diaeases.  In  1754  he  was  made  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physiciaaa  in  Loadoa, 
where  he  took  up  bia  residence,  and  in  1789, 
having  previoualy  distinguished  himaelf  by  hia 
treatment  of  insanity,  was  called  in  to  attend 
<3oor|;e  II},    Hp  w«a  tlie  tot  who  giva  a  hr9fu>» 
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9hUs  progQOitic  of  ihp  event  of  bin  Mttjesty'ii  com- 
lilaint,  wliiob  wm  aoon  «fter  rtfrifted.  Mr.  Ad- 
diogton  died  in  Merob.  1790. 

ADDUiGTON  (Hknay),  Lord  Vucoont  Sid- 
mttOth,  son  of  tlie  preceding,  wee  bom  in  J756, 
Md  edoc»ted  with  Pitt,  tbe  mi  of  Lord  Cbatbnm. 
The  epiendid  eereer  of  bit  fiiond  opened  to  him 
nlao  the .  pnUi  to  dieiiocdon.  Am  a  member  of 
Parliament  be  supported  Pitt  againit  Fax  with- all 
hie  power.  In  1789,  Mr.  Addington  was  choien 
apeaker  of  the  Hoiiee  of  Commons,  and  conttnued 
in  this  .office,  even  after  tbe  convocation  ot  a  new 
parliament.  %wet  faithful  to  the  party  of  Pitt,  he 
once  eolj  disagreed  in  opinion  with  his  friend  on 
tbe  motion  of  Wilberforce,  in  179S,  to  abolish  the 
African  kisve  trade,  and  voted  for  its  gradual 
aboliiioo.  But  this  lemporsry  difference  of  opinion 
n<rither  destroyed  their  intimacy  nor  prerented 
their  agreement  in  tbe.  same  general  system  of 
politics.  In  1801,  he  succeeded  Pitt  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  whUat  in  this  office, 
made  several  reports  on  the  state  of  the  finances  in 
England,  on  the  neoessity  of  new  loans,  &o.  Ue 
was  an  advocate  of  peace,  after  tlie  treatv  of 
Amiens,  which  was  considered  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  him.  But  as  soon  as  tbe  treaty 
was  violated,  he  proposed  meaaures  of  hostility, 
and  showed  liimself  one  of  Uio  warmeat'  advocates 
of  war.  His  enemies  attempted  to  injure  him,  and 
be.  was  compelled  by  their  attacks  to  leave  bit 
elation  in  1804,  in  which  year  the  king  created 
iiim  a  peer,  and  honoured  him  with  bit  confidence. 
In  January,  1806,  he  became  again  connected  with 
the  Government,  as  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  but 
aoon  resigned  tbe  officii.  In  1812,  on  tiie  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Liverpool,  as  first  lord  of  the  tree* 
sury,  Lord  Sidmouth  again  took  his  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  as  secretary  of  state  for  tbe  home  depart- 
ment, but  retired  from  office  in  1822,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Peel.  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
by  no  mesne  a  popular  minister,  and  his  constant 
support  of  sll  arbitrary  measures  has  expoaed  him 
to  the  odium  and  ridicule  of  the  leading  opposition 
journals  of  bis  time. 

ADDISON  (Lancelot)  ,  an  £o$(lish  divine,  was 
born  at  Crosby  Ravensworih,  in  Westmorelsnd,  in 
1632,  and  from  Applebv  school  was  removed  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  In  1658,  he  was  choaen 
oue  of  the  Terrse  Filii ;  but  his  attachment  to  the 
Stuarta  having  led  him  in  his  oration  to  aatirize  the 
tben  depositories  of  power,  be  was  compelled  to 
ask  paraon  on  hia  knees.  He  aoon  after  quitted 
Oxford,  and  lived  retired  until  tbe  restoration, 
when  he  accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  the  garriaon  of 
Dunkirk,  and  subsequently  that  of  Tangier.  He- 
turning  to  England,  he  was  made  eliaplaiu  to  the 
king,  and  soon  after  obtained  the  living  of  Milston, 
in  Wilu,  with  a  prebend  iu  the  cathedral  of  Salis- 
bury. In  1683,  he  was  promoted  to  tbe  deanery 
of  Lichfield,  and  died  in  1703.  Ue  published 
eleven  treatises,  of  which  the  principal  are,  '*  The 
First  State  of  Mabometaoism,"  and  **  The  Present 
State  of  the  Jews." 

ADDISON  (JosBPu),  son  of  Dsaa  Addison, 
was  born  at  Milioo,  near  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire, 
on  the  ilth  of  May,  1672  ;  and  not  being  thought 
likely  to  live,  was  baptised  tbe  ssme  day.  He  re- 
ceived tbe  first  rudimtnto  of  bis  education  at  tbe 
place  of  his  nativity,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Naish, 
WwM.Mon  removed  to  Salisbury  uqder  the  oare 


of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  from  thence  to  tbe  Cbwter- 
hottBv,  where  he  commenced  his  aequaintMSoe  with 
Sir  Richard  Steele.  About  fifteen  bewaamtored 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  be  appCM  very 
closely  to  the  study  of  clsssicsl  learning,  to  which 
he  made  a  surprising  profieiefiey.  In  the  year 
1687,'  Dr.  Lancaster,  dean  of  Magdalen  College, 
having,  by  chance,  seen  a  Latin  poem  of  Mr. 
Addiaott'a,  waa  ao  pleased  with  it,  that  ba  iasma^ 
diaiely  got  bin  elected  into  that  house,  where  he 
took  up  hia  degreea  of  baebelor  and  maater  of  arts. 
His  Latin  pieces,  in  tlie  coniaa  of  a  few  years, 
were  admired  in  both  universities ;  nor  ware  they 
less  esteemed  sbroad,  particularly  by  the  eelebrated 
Boileao,  who  is  leportid  to  hara  said,  that  he 
would  not  have  written  against  Parrauit,  had  he 
before  seen  such  excellent  pieces  by  a  modera 
band.  He  published  nothing  in  English  before  the 
22d  year  of  his  age  ;  when  there  appeared  a  abort 
copy  of  verses  written  by  him,  and.  addressed  to 
Mr,  Dry  den,  which  procured  him  great  reputstioa 
from  the  best  judges.  This  waa  aoon  fc^lowad  by 
a  translation  of  the  fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil  (oarit* 
ting  the  story  of  Aristawis),  much  oonunoiided  by 
Mr.  Dry  den.  He  wrote  aleo  the  essay  on  iht 
Georgics,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Dryden's  translstioa. 
There  are  several  other  piecea  written  by  hia 
about  thia  time ;  sfmongst'the  rest,  one  dated  tbe 
3d  of  April,  1694,  addressed  to  H.  S.,  that  is,  Dr. 
Sacheverel,  who  became  afterwards  so  faasons,  sad 
with  whom  Mr.  Addison  once  lived  ia  the  greatest 
friendship ;  but  4heir  intimacy  waa  aome  tiaie  after- 
wards broken  off  by  their  disagreement  ia  politicsl 
principles.  In  the  year  1695,  he  wrote  a  poem  to 
King  William  on  one  of  his  csmpaigns,  addresaed 
to  Sir  John  Somers,  lord  keeper  of  the  grant  seaL 
This  gentleman  received  it  with  much  plaaswe, 
took  the  sothor  into  tbe  number  of  his  friends,  snd 
bestowed  on  him  many  marks  of  his  fsvonr.  Mr. 
Addison  had  been  olosely  presaed,  while  at  tbe 
university,  to  enter  into  holy  ordaia ;  and  hadonee 
resolved  upon  it ;  but  having  expraasad  an  iadlna- 
tion  to  travel,  he  was  encouraged  tharato  by  bis 
patron  above-mentioned,  who  by  his  interest  pro- 
cured him  from  the  crown  a  paniion  of  300(.  per 
aunnm  to  support  him  in  his  travels.  Ha  aoeocd- 
ingly  made  a  tour  to  Italy  in  1699,  and  ia  1701,  be 
wrote  a  poetical  epistle  from  Italy  to  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  which  baa  been  universally  aataemed  as  s 
most  excellent  performance.  It  was  trsndated  tata 
Italian  verse  by  the  Abbot  Antonio  Maria  Saloisi, 
Greek  profeasor  at  Florence.  In  1705»  he  pub- 
lished au  account  of  hia  travels,  dedicated  to  ukA 
Somera,  which  though  at  first  but  indifferently  re- 
ceived, yet  in  a  little  time  met  with  ita  deservsd 
applause.  In  1702,  he  waa  about  to  return  to 
England,  wlien  he  received  advice  of  his  beisg 
appointed  lo  attend  Prince  Eugene,  who  tben  com- 
manded for  tbe  emperor  in  Italy;  but  thedeatb 
of  King  William  happening  soon  after,  put  sn  end 
to  this  affair,  as  well  aa  his  pension,  and  he  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time  unemployed.  Bat 
an  unexpected  incident  at  once  raised  bin,  aad 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  talents  lo 
advantage  :  for,  in  1704,  the  lord  treasurer,  Godol- 
phin,  happened  to  complain  to  Lord  Halifix,thst 
the  duke  of  Marlborougn's  victory  at  filenheifli  fisd 
not  been  celebrated  in  verae  in  tbe  manner  it  de- 
served ;  and  iotimaied  that  he  would  take  it  kindly 
if  his  lordship,  who  was  tba  knomi  pitron  ofpoaci. 
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vooMbmm  «geotl«iiM»  cmpobl*  of  doing  jimtioe  to 
■0  tlfnicd  a  rabjeot.  Lord  Halilvx  nplied.  sono* 
what  htMily,  thmt  bo  did  know  luob  a  peraoo,  but 
wooU  BotMaalioB  bin ;  adding ,  tbat  long  bad  bo 
MM  witb  UdignaCioo.  taem  of  bo  merity  maintained 
in  luarj  al  tbo  pnblio  cxpenao,  wbila  tbuae  of  real 
worth  aad  aodeatj  wore  aufferrd  to  bngtiiab  in  ob« 
miritj.  Tba  tmsuror  anawprod  ? «ry  oooUy,  tbat 
ba  vai  aoRy  Ibero  abould  beoccaaion  for  suob  an 
ohaervatioo,  bat  tbat  bo  would  do  bia  boat  oodoa- 
voan  to  wi^  off  aneb  roproacbea  for  tbo  futurOp 
aad  ho  eagagod  bia  honour,  tbat  vbocver  bis  lord- 
■faipaaned  aa  a  prraoa  capable  of  celebrating  this 
tietoiy,  ahoold  moot  witb  a  sidtable  rpcompense. 
Laid  ualiiaz  thereupon  named  Mr.  Addiaon,  in* 
aiiciair,  hairaver,  tbat  the  troawirfr  bimaolf  should 
■tad  frr  hun,  which  bo  promiaed.  Acoordingly 
be  prtrailed  on  Mr.  BoyU  (aftrrwaida  Lord  Carl- 
toD)theB  chancoUor  of  the  «xchei|uer.  to  make  tlie 
pfopoaai  to  blr.  Addiaon.  which  be  did  in  ao  polite 
aaiaaer,  that  our  aatbor  readily  undertook  the 
task.  The loid  traMuier  bad  m  aight  of  the  piece, 
vbea  it  waa  oMriod  bo  farther  than-  the  celebrated 
■mile  of  tbe  angel,  and  was  ao  pleaaod  with  it, 
that  he  iatmediatelv  nppoinird  Mr.  Addison  a  com- 
■imioBerof  appaalB,  Taoant  by  tbe  promotioa  of 
Mr.  Loeke,  eboaen  one  of  tbe  lords  commisaiooera 
fer  trade.  Tbe  otnspaiga  is  addreaaed  to  the  duke 
of  Msfiboroagb :  it  «ivtfs  a  abort  view  of  tbe  mili* 
Ivy  Imasaetit^aa  iB  1704.  aad  containa  a  noble  de- 
■mptioa  of  ibe  two  great  actiona  of  Scbellemburp 
nd  BVeaheim.  In  1705  be  attended  Lord  Halifax 
to  Haaoffr,  and  tbe  enauing  year  waa  appointed 
nadcr-taeretary  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  secretsry  of 
■talt,  ia  which  ofliea  bo  aoqoitied  bimaelf  ao  well, 
that  the  earl  of  Sondorland,  who  socceeded  Sir 
(Aariaa  in  DecembOT,  ooBtinued  Mr.  Addiaon  ib 
Us  aiBplofment.  A  taate  lor  operas  begioBiog  at 
tbii  period  to  preTail  in  Eoglsad,  aad  many  por* 
iOBs  baviBg  aolieited  Mr.  Addiaon  to  write  one,  be 
somphed  with  tboir  request,  and  oompoaed  bia 
HmamoiiJ.  This,  bowsTer,  whether  £rom  the  de- 
fcct  af  the  MBalo,  or  the  prejodicea  in  favour  of  tbe 
Ilaliaa  taale,  did  not  succeed  upon  tbe  auge ;  but 
iba  poetij  of  it  has.  and  always  will  be,  justly  ad 
«ind.  About  this  time  Sir  Richard  Steele  oom< 
poaad  bia  cosaedj  of  the  *'  Tender  Husband,"  to 
whiafa  Mr.  Addiaon  wroto  a  prologue.  Sir  lUehard 
lopriaad  him  with  a  dedication  of  tbia  plaj,  and 
■eqjjiaiBted  the  public  tbat  be  was  indebted  to  him 
far  MO  of  tbe  moat  ezeellent  strokes  in  tbe  per 
fecBaaae.  Tbe  marquis  of  Wbarloo  being  ap< 
paialed  lord-lientenaat  of  Ireland  ib  1709,  took 
Mr.  AdtiaoB  with  him  aa  bia  aeeretary.    Her  ma< 

af  alao  made  him  keeper  of  tbe  raoords  in  lre< 
,  aad,  aa  a  further  mark  of  her  favour,  coosi 
^aaUy  aagmeBted  the  aalarj  aanexed  to  tbat 
ylaae .  WbiW  he  waa  ia  tbia  kiagdom,  tbe  "  TaUer" 
«m  first  pnbtiahed;  and  be  diacoTered  bia  friend 
Sir  R.  Steele  to  be  tbe  author,  by  an  obaervation  oa 
Tii|il,  which  be  had  ooou&anioated  to  bim.  He 
•ft^waids  aaaialed  coaaiderably  ia  earryiag  on  this 
piper,  which  the  author  acknowledges.  The 
**  Taller  "  being  laid  down,  tbe  "  Spt* ctator  '*  was 
Mob  Cmm,  attd  Mr.  Addiaon  furnished  great  part 
•f  ita  amat  admired  p«p*r8.  Tbe  *'  Spectator" 
■ada  iu  appearanee  ia  March,  1711.  and  waa 
kaagbt  id  a  eoBcluaioo  ia  September,  I7lj2.  Uia 
rtsbraud  "  Cato*'  appeared  ia  l/JS.  Heformfd 
tedcaipaf  a  uagtdj  upon  Ibia  subject  wb«ii  be 


was  very  Toung,  and  wrote  it  wbeu  on  bis  traT«»1a  ; 
be  retonened  it  in  England,  without  any  intention 
of  bringing  it  on  tbe  atage  ;  but  bis  friends  being 
persuaded  it  would  serve  tbe  cause  of  libertj,  be 
was  prevailed  on  by  their  aolioitations,  and  it  was 
accordingly  exhibited  on  tbe  theatre,  with  a  pro- 
logue hy  Mr.  Pope#  and  an  epilogue  by  Dr.  Garth. 
It  was  reeeived  witb  tbe  moat  uncommon  applauae, 
having  run  tbirtj*five  nigbta  without  interruption. 
The  Whigs  applauded  every  line  in  which  liberty 
waa  mentioned  aa  a  aatire  on  tbe  Tories,  and  die 
Tories  echoed  every  clap  to  show  tbe  aatire  was 
nnfelt.  When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given 
tbat  the  queen  would  be  pleased  if  it  was  dedicated 
to  brr ;  *'  but,  aa  be  bad  designed  that  eomplimeat 
elaewhere,  be  found  himself  obliged  (says  Tickell,) 
by  bis  duty  on  tbe  one  head,  and  bia  honour  on  tlie 
other,  to  aeod  it  into  tbo  worid  without  any  dedl* 
cation."  It  waa  no  leaa  esteemed  abroad,  having 
been  tranalated  into  French,  Italian,  and  German  ; 
and  it  waa  acted  at  Leghorn,  aad  seveial  other 
places  witb  vsst  applaa»e.  The  Jeanju  of  St. 
Omer's  made  a  Latin  version  of  it,  and  tbe  students 
seted  it  witb  great  magnificence.  About  tbia  time 
aaotber  paper,  called  tbe  "  Gnardiao,*'  was  pab« 
lisbed  by  Steele,  to  which  Addison  was  a  principsl 
contributor.  It  waa  a  continuation  of  tbe  *<  Spec- 
tator,** and  was  diatinguiahed  by  tbe  eame  elegance, 
and  the  same  variety ;  but,  in  coiiaequenoe  of  Steele's 
propensity  to  politics,  was  abrupily  diaooBtinned, 
in  order  to  write  the  *'  Engliahman."  Tbe  papers 
by  Mr.  Addison  are  marked  in  tbe  *'  Spectator  " 
by  one  of  the  lettera  in  tbe  name  of  CUo,  and  in 
the  *'  Gnardmn'*  by  a  hand*  Mai^y  of  these 
papers  were  written  with  power  truly  comic,  with 
nice  discrimination  of  obaraeters.  and  accurate  ob* 
aervatioB  of  oatnral  or  aoeideatal  deviatioaa  from 
propriety ;  but  it  waa  not  supposed  be  had  tried  ii 
comedy  on  tbe  atage,  atiU  Steele,  after  bis  death, 
declared  bim  tbe  author  of  tbe  **  Drummer." 
Tbia  however  be  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any 
cogent  faatimony ;  for  when  Addiaon  put  the  play 
into  bia  bands,  be  only  told  bim  it  was  tlie  work  of 
a  gentleman  in  tbe  company,  and  when  it  waa  re- 
oeived,  as  is  confessed,  with  cold  disapprobation, 
be  waa  probably  less  wdling  to  clsim  it.  Tickell 
omitted  it  in  bis  collection ;  but  tbe  testimony  of 
Steele,  and  the  total  silence  of  any  other  clsimant, 
baa  determined  tbe  public  to  aasiga  it  to  Addison, 
and  it  is  now  printed  with  bis  other  poetry.  Steele 
csrried  tbe  **  Drummer  "  to  the  playliouse,  and 
afterwarda  to  tbe  press,  and  sold  tbe  copy  for  fifty 
guineas.  To  Steele's  opinion  may  be  added  the 
proof  supplied  by  tbe  play  itself,  of  which  the 
charaotera  are  such  aa  Addiaoa  would  bate  deli- 
neated, and  tbe  tendency^  such  aa  Addiaou  woubl 
have  promoted.  -It  ia  said  Mr.  Addison  intended 
to  have  composed  an  Engliab  dictionary  upon  tbe 
plan  of  tbe  Italian  (Delia  Cruaca) ;  but  upon  |lie 
death,  of  tbe  queen,  being  appointed  secretary  to 
tbe  lorda  juaticea,  he  bad  not  leisure  to  carry  oa 
such  a  work.  When  tbe  earl  of  Sunderland  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Addiaoa 
waa  agaia  laade  aeeretary  for  tbe  affairs  of  that 
kingdom,  and  upon  the  earl'a  being  removed  from 
the  lieutenancy,  be  waa  eboaen  one  of  tbe  lords  of 
trade.  Not  long  afterwarda  an  attempt  wm  made 
to  revive  tbe  *<  Spectator,"  at  a  time  indeed  by  no 
meaaa  iavoorable  to  literature,  wbea  the  aucceaaion 
of  a  Mw  family  W  th*  tbioiie  fiUe4  Um»  Bation  w|t|| 
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9m»Mtttjy  diMordt  and  MBftMie*}  wid  Mlh«r  the 
tMrb«lMiM  of  iIm  tiaiet  or  Um  Mtkty  of  rooden 
p«t  %  Mop  lo  tbo  puUicMioo«  ollor  •«  osporioieiit 
of  ei^tj  nimboio,  wftdok  wcro  •ftervaMs  ool* 
loeled  wlo  •»  eighth  volumo,  porkopo  man  voloo* 
Uo  thon  aiy  of  tboto  that  wM  bofoio  it ;  Addtaoo 
wodnted  Bora  than  a  foortii  pwt.  lo  1715  be 
kgu  the  «<  FiooboMer,"  m  poUtieal  poper,  wbieh 
wmmmh admiiod,  tad  prorod  of  mot  noe  at  thia 
jwBOt«re»  Ho  pobliahed  alto,  aboul  thio  tlaae, 
ipeffBoo  to  Sir  Oodffty  KaeHor  opos  the  klng'a  pie^ 
loroy  ood  aoaao  to  tbo  prioeeaa  of  Waloa,  with  dM 
tragedy  of  <«  Goto."  Uoforo  tbo  arH«al  of  Kiao 
Oeorgo,  bo  woa  mode  oeemtory  to  tbo  vagoaej,  and 
wm  raqoiied  by  hiaoiieo  to  aond  notioe  to  Hmover 
if  tbo  qneoo'e  death »  and  the  throne  being  vaoont. 
To  do  tbie  wonld  not  bwre  been  diftcult  to  anv 
Man  hoc  Addiaon,  who  woo  ao  orervbobned  wtui 
Ibo  gfoatnoaa  of  tbo  event,  and  ao  dialraoted  by 
the  oboice  of  expreaaion,  that  the  torda,  who  oooM 
not  wait  Ibr  the  nieotioa  of  eiatteiani,  called  Mr. 
SontbwoU,  adoffk  in  tbobonao,  and  ordewd  him 
to  diqmiob  the  meHOge.  Southwell  readily  told 
whot  waa  neeoaaary  in  the  cioaiaian  atjlo  of  bnai- 
Boaa,  and  xalned  hiaaaelf  noon  having  done  what 
imatoobvdforAddiaoh.  In  1716  be  carried  the 
oonnloaa  dowager  of  Warwiek,  whom  he  had  ao* 
Ikitod  by  a  ^^y  long  and  ansboa  eonvtabip.  He 
ia  aaid  to  have  fint  known  her  by  beeooiing  tutor 
t*  her  aon.  The  aanrriage,  if  onoontradioted  re* 
port  eon  be  credited,  aaado  no  addition  to  hia  bap- 
pineaa;  it  neither  fonnd  them  nor  aiado  theaa 
oqoal.  flho  alwaya  ronenbored  her  own  raok» 
and  thonght  beravlf  ontiiled  to  traat  with  very 
little  ceremony  the  tntor  of  her  eon.  It  ia  certain . 
tImtAddiaon  baa  Uft  behind  him  no  onomnagemont 
§m  ambitiona  love*  The  year  aAor»  1717,  ho  roao  to 
hia  bigboat  elevation,  being  nude  tooretary  of 


State ;  hot  b  repreaenied  aa  having  proves 
qoak  to  the  tfotiea  of  thia  place,  lo  the  Honee  of 
Commono  he  could  not  apeak,  and  thorelBPO  waa 
naeleaa  to  the  defonco  of  tbo  govemnwnt.  In  the 
bo  oonld  not  iaano  an  order  withont  lomng 


hie  time  io  queat  of  iao  ezpreeaioBa.  At  laat, 
iadiog  by  oaperittnce  hia  own  inabttily  for  poblic 
bwainiit.  he  waa  forced  to  aolieit  hia  diamiaaion, 
with  n  ponaion  of  15001.  a  year.  Such  waa  the 
naoomit  of  tboae  who  were  ineliaed  lo  detract  from 
Uo  abilitioa ;  bnt  by  othera  bia  rolinqniahmont  waa 
•ttribntod  to  dediafng  health,  and  the  naceaaity  of 
noaeaa  and  qoiet.  Ia  hia  retirement,  bo  appKod 
bimaalf  to  a  roligiona  work,  which  he  had  begnn 
lang  beiaro ;  part  of  which,  acarcely  fiaiahod,  haa 
boon  printed  in  hie  worka.  He  intended  alao  to 
bavo  given  an  Englieb  paraphraae  of  aome  of 
Pnvira  Paahna.  Bnt  bia  ailmonU  increastd,  and 
Mt  abort  hia  deaigaa.  He  had  for  aome  time  beoo 
•ppraaned  by  an  aaihaaao  disorder,  which  waa  now 
aggravated  hy  a  dropay,  aad  be  prepared  to  die 
•omfoimably  to  hia  pKCopU  and  profeaaiona.  He 
font,  aa  Pope  relatea,  a  meaaago  by  the  earl  of 
l¥arwick  to  Mr.  Oay,  deairing  to  aee  him  |  Oay, 
who  bad  not  viaitod  him  for  aome  time  boiore, 
obeyed  the  aumaaona,  and  ibond  hnnaelf  received 
with  great  kiodaeaa.  The  pnrpoao  far  wbioh  ihe 
Interview  had  been  aoHeited  waa  then  dieoovored  : 
Addiaon  told  him  tliat  bo  had  iajnred  him ;  ^ot 
that  if  bo  fvcovered  he  would  recompenae  him. 
HVhat  the  injury  waa  bo  did  not  oxpUin,  nor  did 
Iff  §m  Umj  bti  gapfM*  «M»t  prtfinMnt 


deaigned  for  him  had  by  Addiaon*a  inlarroatien 
withhold.    Another  death*bed  iotorviow,  of  a 
aolemn  aatoM,  ia  recorded  t  Lord  Warwiab 
waa  a  young  man  of  Terr  irregular  life,  and  perbapa 
of  looee  opiniono.    Addiaon,  for  whom  ho  did  net 
it  reepoct,  had  very  diligently  ondonvouiod  to 


Li  nutfeia 
had  no  eieot.  One  enorimoat,  howovor,  i 
to  be  tried ;  vrben  he  found  bia  life  noar  ito  end,  ho 
direoted  the  young  lord  to  be  called  |  and  whoa  ha 
deairad  with  great  tendemooa  to  bent  bb  bat 
injunotiona,  told  him»  "  I  bavo  aont  for  yon  that 
yon  may  aoo  how  a  Chriatian  «an  dto."  What 
effect  tbb  awftil  aceno  bad  upon  Ibo  entfa  be* 
haviour  ia  not  known  s  bo  died  biaaaolf  in  a  abait 
time.  Having  given  direotiona  to  Mr.  TicbeHlar 
tbo  publication  of  bb  works,  and  dodieatod  them 
bb  deoth-bed  to  bb  friend  Mr.  Cragga,  be  dbd, 
June  17th,  1719,  at  HoUand  Houoa.  Addiaaa'a 
oooiao  of  Kfe  hefore  bia  marriage  haa  boon  dotaUad 
by  Pope.  He  bad  in  the  bonae  with  bias  Budgeil« 
and  perbape  Philipo.  Hia  chief  oompaniona  wow 
Steele,  Budgoll,  PhiUpa,  Oaroy,  Davonant,  aad 
Colonel  BrHt.  With  one  or  other  of  thoaa  he 
alwaya  bnablhsted.  Ho  mndied  nU  the  morning  | 
then  dined  at  a  taveim,  and  wont  aftorwanb  lo 
Button'a.  f  ram  the  ecireo^bonao  bo  wo^t  ogam  la 
whore  be  often  eat  bte  and  drank  tso 
muob  wfno.  Dr.  Jobnaon,  in  dolinostinK  the  oha* 
raeter  of  Addison,  oboervea,  with  TiokoU,  that  he 
employed  wit  on  the  aide  of  vtrtim  and  loligion. 
He  not  only  made  tbo  proper  uao  of  it  himself,  hoi 
laogbt  it  to  otfacra,  and  from  thia  tiaao  it  b« 
generally  beoa  aobaervioot  to  the  cause  of  raaaao 
and  truth.  Ho  had  diaaipated  the  psajodioea  thai 
had  bag  ooaneoted  gaiety  urith  tioo,  and  eosinem 
of  mannera  with  baity  of  prindploa.  Ho  baa  ra- 
virtno  to  im  dignity,  and  taught  innoeenoe 
not  to  be  aabemed.  Tbb  w  an  devaiion  of  litf  may 
oharaeter  *'  above  all  Greek,  nbovo  nU  Roamn 
fame."  No  greater  felioity  can  geniuanttain  than 
that  of  having  purified  intelloetual  pleaauvo,  sepa* 
rated  nurth  ftom  indeoenoy,  and  wit  irom  lioa»> 
tiooanem ;  of  having  taught  a  auocoaaion  of  waitata 
to  bring  eieganco  aad  gaiety  to  the  aid  of  geod* 
neaa ;  and,  to  uao  expreeaieua  yet  aaore  awfol,  of 
baviog  *'  turned  many  to  rigfateouenoaa."  Aa  a 
doaeribor  of  lib  and  mannere,  he  muot  bo  aUoared 
to  etaad  perbapa  the  firat  of  the  iral  rnnh.  Hb 
humour,  wbioh,  aa  fttoeb  ohaervos,  b  peoullar  m 
himaelf,  ia  ao  happily  dillWaod  aa  U  givo  tbo  graea 
of  BOTclty  to  domeatic  oeeneo  aad  daily 
He  aever  <•  outitopa  the  oaodeotv  of  nature,' 


raiaea  merriment  or  wonder  by^  the  Tiolatioa  of 
truth.  Hia  iguroa  neithor  divcK  by  dietottioa, 
nor  amase  by  aggtavation.  He  oopba  lila  with  aa 
much  idelity,  that  be  can  hardly  be  anid  to  kpveni ; 
yet  bia  ezhibitiona  have  an  air  ao  muob  original, 
that  it  ia  difficult  to  anppoee  tbom  not  meaehr  the 
product  of  inmgination.  Aa  a  teacher  of  wiodam 
he  may  be  oonfidently  folbwod.  Hb  roKgion  baa 
nothing  in  it  emhuaiaaac  or  auperatitiana ;  he 
appeara  noitbor  weekly  orodukMw  nor  wantonly 
aoeptical ;  hb  aaomlity  b  neither  dangeroualy  bat 
nor  impracticably  rigid.  All  the  onohantmont  of 
fanoy  aad  all  the  cogency  of  srgumeiu  are  ompbTcd 
to  recommend  to  the  reader  bb  real  intoreat,  tbo 
care  of  pleaaing  the  Almighty  Author  of  bb  beiagw 
Truth  b  shown  aomotiaaoo  aa  the  phantoan  «i  « 
vbbfti  sMMteM  biU^olkd  lit  Ml  «klofaay }  Mis# 
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tnei  attncm  ivgard  »  the  coafidencc  of  retion. 
tt«  mm  »  thootud  dreti^.  «nd  in  «ll  U  pleM- 
bg.  Jji  Ti«k8tt'8  editiott  of  Mr.  Addisoa's  works 
then  trt  smcal  pioeot  bitbono  unneatumed ; 
YO.  '*  The  DisMitttion  oa  Med«U/'  wliieh  tliougb 
soC  piibliibed  tiU  aftw  bU  deatb,  jet  be  bad  «ol- 
liettd  tbe  msleiisis,  a«d  began  to  put  tbem  io 
«d«.  It  Vieana,  in  1709  ;  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
H  Tbtpiaeent  State  of  tbe  War,  and  tbe  Necessitj 
ef  ta  AegBentatioa  eonaidered ;"  •«  Tbe  late  Trial 
ad  Connctioa  of  Count,  TaniT,  &c«" 

ADEL,  biag  of  Sweden,  in  the  sixth  oentaxj, 
It  lerage  tbe  death  of  bis  £kther,  who  bad  been 
UQed  in  battle,  by  tbe  Danes,  marched  against 
imrntntk  tbeif  kii^^.  A  peace  was  however  con- 
dadsd,  sad  tbe  Dauish  monarch  married  Swsvilda, 
tbs  sister  of  Adel.  This  marriage  produced  an- 
othsr  UsodjT  war ;  for  Swarilda,  oa  an  aocosatioa 
of  Sfisuasl  iatefeomae  with  Broder  her  step-»soa, 
bivyig  been  ton  in  pieces  by  wild  bones,  Adel 
Msfsd  Densnrk,  mideJarmerick  prisoner,  and 
dMtoofed  hisi  by  tortures.  On  the  return  of  tbe 
"lansr  to  fiweden,  be  broke  bis  neck  by  a  fall 
tea  bis  bone,  at  Upeal,  and  died  after  a  reiga  of 
ujasis. 

AD£LAID£,  dau|rbter  of  Rodolphos,king  of 
Ba^andy,  manried  Letbarina,  the '  second  king  of 
Mft  sad  after  bia  death  tbe  emperor  Otho  I. 
Bet  snansfs  wm  •aamplmy*  and  she  exerted. her 
jttdgmsnt  and  benoTolence  for  the  good  of  her  sub- 
jects. She  died  in  199.— Wife  of  Frederick,  prince 
of  Saxooy :  she  eoBspiced  with  Lewis,  marquis  of 
Tbiuife|is,  against  ker  busband%  life,  and  manied 
hiitMrisiiar,  1055.— QuMu  to  LewU  VLof  Frsnoe. 
•^Wifeef  Lewia  XJ«  of  FianM.-*ModMr  to  Charles 
Hi,  sumsmad  tho  Simple,  who  was  king,  896, 

AD£LAIIX£,  miatieas  of  Albert  duke  of  Bava- 
VS.  «*o  lived  in  the  14th  eentuiy.  Her  baughti- 
Mm  sad  ambitioa  greatly  inftoenoed  the  duke's 


J  and  amdo  has  so  obnoxioua  to  ^e  nobles, 
4Mt  they  at  length  caused  her  to  be  assassinated. 
Alheit  took  up  arma  againat  tbe  mnrdevers,  who 
less  boweter  too  poweriul  to  be  made  tbe  objects 
«l  bis  raagaaaoe.  Tbo  son  of  Albert  tried  to 
^IttOi  their  podom,  which  be  not  only  refused ,  but 
WfeDsii  their  intercessor  to  iy,  through  fesr  of 
psaisbBieat,  for  hspving  presumed  to  ask  it. 

AASLAIDE  (qneen  of  William  IV.,  and 
fatghtsr  q£  the  dakoi  f^  Ssxe  Coborg  Meinengeo), 
«m  bona  cb  the  t3th  of  Angust,  1799,  and  united 
Is  Us  present  maiesty  when  dako  of  Clarence  on 
tkeUtboTinly,  iSlft.  She  was  a  great  fbTooiite 
4  tbe  late  Qwai  Charlotte,  by  whom  she  was 
ikBBgly  VMOBnaanded,  on  aoconnt  of  the  purity  of 
htt  Msia,  aa  a  wife  to  her  aon.  Towards  tbe 
Md  of  18«0  she  gave  birth  to  a  aoventb-month 
ckfld,  a  daaghtas,  who  died  in  her  in&ncy.  She 
Wtha  miafestuoe  to  be  thrice  afterwards  confined 
SBid  in  at  preaent  without  issue.  On 
,  to  the  throne  as  Qaeen  Consort,  she 
popnlaiaty  of  her  husband;  and  was 
■VVessd  to  entoitam  the  same  liberal  sentiments 
it  wibilf  of  the  people.  Cireumalnnoes  however 
^>"n  aiaee  tran^nsed,  snd  particularly  thoee  oon- 
■telad  with  Ae  Refonn  BiU,  which  she  is  sus^ 


fMsd  to  haae  been  very  hostile  to,  which  have 
.Oimd  a  gseat  remlsioii  in  poptilar  feeling  towsrds 
^  Her  female  character  »  without  repvoaob, 
■d  with  a  dignitod  deportment  sh«  waited  great 
<>hiliii  suJ  snneiiiiiM  irfmwBiri  > 


ADELARD,  or  ATHELARD,  a  benedietino 
monk  of  Bath,  who  flourished  in  tbe  twelfth  ceaturr, 
and  afier  having  trayelled  through  Europe  and  tbe 
East,  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  sc^uired  repute* 
tion  aa  a  teacher  of  medicine.  He  wrote  soTeral 
works,  and  translated  Euclid  out  of  Arabic  into 
Latin,  and  also  an  Arabio  work,  entitled  «  £iiche« 
atarim"  upon  the  seven  planets. 

ADELBOLD,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  author  of 
a  life  of  his  emperor,  Henry  II.,  with  whom  he 
was  a  great  favourite,  died  10f7. 

ADELBURNER  (MionABL),  a  nmdiematictui 
and  physician  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  was  born  in 
170S.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Prussia  ;  professor  of  Logio  at  Altdorf, 
and  died  in  1779. 

ADELER  (CvaTios),  also  sailed  Sivtnm,  aa 
eminent  naval  commander,  waa  bom  in  Norway  in 
16Sf .  He  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  St.  Mark,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
admiral,  in  which  atation  be  achieved  several  vic- 
tories over  tbe  Turks,  and  filled  tbe  Adriatic  with 
the  roiievn  of  his  exploits.  For  his  servieea  b# 
received  several  msgniftoent  presents,  and  waa 
rewarded  with  a  pension.  On  his  return  to  bis 
native  country,  he  was  made  adaural-iu^clrief  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  created  a  noble,  and  invested 
with  tbe  order  of  Danefaog.  He  died  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1^5. 

ADELORKIFF  (John  Albkbcbt),  pretended 
ta  be  the  viee*regent  of  Ood  on  eartb,  an  office 
iwhich  he  said  he  bad  received  from  seven  angels.' 
He  was  at  last  condemned  ta  death  at  Konings- 
beig  for  blasphemy  snd  magic  in  WSd.  He  ridi- 
culed his  judges,  and  asserted  that  bis  body  would 
rise  sgain  in  threo  days. 

ADELMAN,  a  bishop  of  Bresci  in  the  eleventh 
oentoiy> .  who  wrote  a. letter  on  tbe  Eucharist  to 
Berenger.    He  died  about  1062. 

ADELPHIU8,  a  friend  of  M.  Antoninus,  wbon 
he  accempanied  in  his  expedition  into  Partbia,  of 
which  he  wrote  Ae  bistoiy. 

ADELUN6  (JoBN  Cnaisropaaa),  a  veiy  emi- 
nent German  grammarian,  pbilologer,  and  general 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Spantekow  in  Pomerania,  in 
August,  1734.  He  completed  bis  education  at  the 
University  of  HaUe.  and,  in  1769,  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  gyauissinm  of  Erfurt,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  ecclesiastical  disputes,  relinquiabed 
bis  situation  in  1761,  when  he  removed  to  LeiiMie, 
and  applied  bimaelf,  with  indefbtifsable  activity,  to 
tbe  extensive  works  by  which  he  has  been  so 
useful  to  tbe  German  Unguage,  particalariy  his 
GrMnmatuckkrit,  Worterbwh  dei*  koehdeuttdim 
Mumdart,  In  1787  be  received  from  the  then 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  place  of  firat  librarian  of  the 
pubUo  Hbrsiy  in  Dresden,  in  the  possession  of 
which  office  he  died  in  September,  1806.  Adelnng 
did  fer  Oermaoy  what  tbe  Academy  della  Crnsea 
and  tbe  French  Academy  acoomplisbed  for  Itely 
snd  France,  and  Dr.  Johnson  for  England,  by  the 
completion  of  his  «<  Grammatical  and  Critical  Dic- 
tionary," JLelpsic,  1774-1786,  5  vols.  4to.;  of 
which  work  new  editions  much  enlarged  appeared 
in  1793-1801.  He  alto  wrote  "  Gloasarfemrna- 
nuale  ad  Soriptorea  medii  et  infen»  iAtinitatis  " 
HaUe,  1772-1784 ;  three  German  Grammars ;  a 
"  Treatise  on  German  Style,"  9  vols.  8vo. ;  '«  Sup- 
plements to  Joecber's  Dictionary  of  Literary  Men,'* 
<  volib  4t^  i  «<  HiMovjr  oiP  H«ma  M|f,  or  Ut«i 
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of  the  moBt  eelebratad  Necromancen,  AlehjmitU, 
Exorcists,  Diviners/'  6cc.,  m  species  of  Cjclopasdts 
in  four  parts,  s  work  of  great  merit ;  "  Essay  on 
the  History  of  tbe  Civilisation  of  Mankind  ;  '*  "  The 
HisUny  of  Philosophy,"  3  rols. ;  •*  Treatise  on 
German  Orthography,'^  8vo. ;  **  The  History  of  the 
Teutones,  their  Language  and  Literatare,  before 
the  general  Bfigration/'  8vo. ;  "  Mithridate,  or  a 
Unirersal  Table  of  Langnages,  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  one  hundred  Luignages,"  8vo.  Adrlung. 
notwithstanding  the  extent  and  profundity  of  his 
literary  labours,  to  which  he  afforded  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  was  of  a  strong  constitution  and  gay 
temperament.  He  was  nerer  married,  but  loved 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  hu  cellar  con- 
tained forty  kinds  of  wine.  He  is  highly  es- 
teemed in  Germtny  for  the  great  utility  of  his 
researches. 

ADEMAR,  or  AGMAR,  a  monk  of  St.  Martial, 
in  the  11th  century,  rendered  himself  famous  by 
tbe  part  he  took  in  the  dispute  respecting  the  pre- 
tended apostleship  of  St.  Martial,  but  is  princi- 
pally  known  by  his  **  Chronicle  of  France,  from 
the  origin  of  the  monarchy  to  1029. 

ADEMON  raised  a  sedition  in  Mauritania  to 
avenge  his  master  Ptolemy,  whom  Caligula  had 
put  to  death. 

ADENEZ  LE  ROI,  a  Flemish  writer  of  ro- 
mances in  the  13th  century.  He  wrote  six  ro- 
mances, the  chief  of  which  are,  **  William  of 
Orange,"  and  *'  The  Romance  of  the  Infancy  of 
Ogier  the  Dane." 

ADEODATUS,  a  pope,  also  called  «  Dieu- 
donn^,"  God's  gift,  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  a 
monk  by  profession.  He  ascended  the  papal  chair 
in  672,  and  died  in  676.  Nothing  is  recorded  of 
him  but  that  he  was  pious  and  charitable,  and  that 
he  enlarged  and  endowed  the  monastery  to  which 
he  belonged. 

ADER  (William),  a  learned  physician  of 
TouTouse  in  the  17th  century,  who  wrote  a  book 
to  prove  that  the  diseases  and  infirmities  which 
our  Saviour  cured,  could  not  hare  been  remored 
by  human  art. 

ADES,  or  HADES,  the  god  of  hell  among  the 
Greeks,  the  same  as  tbe  Pluto  of  the  Latias.  It  is 
often  used  for  hell  itself  by  the  ancient  poets. 

ADOANDESTRIUS,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  who 
■ant  to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy  Arminius,  snd 
was  answered  by  the  senate,  that  the  Romans 
fought  their  enemies  openly,  and  never  used  perfi- 
dious measures. 

ADGILLUS  was  the  first  Christian  prince  of 
Frieslsnd.  His  successor  of  the  ssme  name  op- 
posed Christianity,  and  revived  the  old  supersti- 
tion of  the  people. 

ADHAD  (ilDDOULaT),  second  prince  of  the  race 
of  Bttiah  or  Dilamites,  was  bom  about  935,  and 
succeeded  his  uncle  Amad  in  tbe  empire  of  Pjersia; 
to  which  he  made  such  additions,  tliat  be  became 
the  most  powerful  prince  in  the  east.  In  977  he 
became  emir  of  Bagdad,  and  improved  his  do- 
minions by  building  hospitals,  founding  mosques, 
clesnsing  ihe  beds  of  rivers,  and  he  recovered, 
and  rendered  more  salubrious  large  tracts  of  land. 
He  had  a  taste  for  science,  and  encouraged  poetry 
and  literature ;  and  though  his  ambition  led  him  to 
commit  occasional  aeU  of  severity,  his  govern- 
ment was,  upon  the  whole,  wise  and  beneficent. 
Qe  died  of  efilepay,  in  99$,  and  when  »t  the  point 


of  death,  is  reported  to  hsve  said  with  a  faLtcnng 
tongue,  <*  What  have  all  my  riches  and  prospni^ 
STailed  mel  My  power  and  authority  are  now  it 
an  end  ;"  and  tnese  words  he  continued  repettiig 
until  he  expired. 

ADHELM  (William),  nephew  to  Ins,  king  of 
the  West-Sazons,  was  the  first  bishop  of  Sherboias, 
and  so  learned  that  he  is  said  to  have  bean  tbe 
first  Englishman  who  wrote  liStin,  and  introdveed 
poeiry  into  England.  He  died  in  709,  and  lu 
works  were  edited  in  1601  at  Mentz. 

ADHEMAR  (William),  a  native  of  Provence, 
who  dedicated  his  book  on  Ulustrious  ladies  to  the 
Empress  Beatrix,  wife  of  Frederic  Baibarosn, 
whose  patronage  and  esteem  he  experienced.  He 
died  about  1190. 

ADHEMAR  DE  MONTEIL,  a  Roman  bishop 
of  the  11th  century,  was  sppointed  by  Pope  Uibtt 
the  Second  to  accompany  tbe  army  of  the  Cnisi- 
ders,  whom  he  encouraged  in  the  middle  of  their 
battles  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  sad 
valour.  Tasso  mentions  him  in  his  <*  JerasslaB 
Delivered,"  and  by  poetical  license  makes  him  die 
at  the  siege  of  the  holy  city ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  expired  a  short  time  after  the  battle  of 
Antioch. 

ADHERBAL,  son  of  Micipaa,  and  grandson  of 
Masinissa,  was  beaieged  at  Cirta.  and  pot  to  desth 
bv  Jugurtha,  after  vainly  imploring  the  aid  of 

ADHERBUS,  the  husband  of  Dido. 

ADI  ANTE,  a  daughter  of  Danaus. 

ADIATORIX,  a  governor  of  GalaOa,  who,  to 
gain  Antony's  favour,  slaughtered,  in  one  night,  tQ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Heiades, 
in  Pontus.  He  vras  taken  at  Aetium,  led  in  tri« 
umph  by  Augustus,  and  strangled  in  priaon. 

ADIMANTUS,  a  commander  of  the  Atheoisn 
fieet,  taken  by  the  Spartans.  All  the  men  of  tfie 
fleet  were  put  to  death,  except  Adimantua,  because 
he  had  opposed  the  designs  of  his  countnrmsB, 
who  intended  to  mutilate  all  the  Spartans.  Pauss- 
nias  says  thst  the  Spartans  had  bribed  him. — ^A 
brother  of  Plato.<-^A  Corinthian  general,  who  re- 
proached Themistocles  with  his  exile.— A  khig 
fabled  to  have  been  struck  with  thunder,  for  aaying 
that  Jupiter  deserved  no  sacrifices. 

ADIMANTUS,  a  writer  of  the  3rd  century,  who 
endeavoured  to  ahow  a  disagreement  between  the 
Old  snd  New  Testsments,  in  a  work  which  was 
confuted  by  Augustine. 

ADIMARI  (Albxandsb),  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  Florence,  wan  bom 
there  in  1579.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  wrote  several  original 
poems  in  the  Italian  language. 

ADIMARI  (Lbwis),  a  aatirieal  poet  of  the 
same  family  with  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Naples,  in  1644,  and  educated  at  the  umversity  of 
Pisa,  where  the  celebrated  Luca  Terensi  was  his 
tutor.  He  had  great  talenta  and  aocompUshmenta, 
and  received  from  Duke  Charles  of  Mantua  the 
title  of  marquis,  and  gentleman  of  his  chamber. 
He  succeeded  the  famous  Redi  as  professor  of  the 
'J'uscan  language  in  the  academy  of  Florence,  and 
wss  likewise  professor  of  Chivalry  in  that  of  the 
nobles,  in  which  science  his  lectures  were  highly 
esteemed.  He  died  in  1708,  leaving  behind  him 
one  prose  and  three  poetical  works. 

ADIMARI  (Rapbabl),  a  natiTe  of  Ramini, 
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lourished  in  the  16th  century,  and  disiinguUhed 
himoelf  br  writiog  a  history  of  his  coontry,  under 
the  tide  of  '*  Sito  Huninense,*'  which  is  in  tolerable 
jepote  among  the  Italians.  ^ 

ADLER  (Philip),  a  German  engraver  of  the 
16th  century,  who  at  a  time  when  etching  was 
hardlr  diacorered,  produced  such  plates  as  laid  the 
founoutioa  of  a  style,  which  his  imitators  have, 
eren  to  the  present  time,  scarcely  improved.  Al- 
tboagfa  his  drawing  is  allowed  to'  be  incorrect,  and 
dzapexies  stiff,  yet  he  founded  a  school  to  which 
we  owe  the  Hopfers.  and  even  Hollar  himself. 

ADLERFELT  (Gvstavus),  a  Swedish  his- 
torian of  the  time  of  Charles  XII.,  whom  he  ac- 
companied throughout  his  campaigns.  He  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  with 
which  he  details  the  bettles,  &c.  of  his  royal  master, 
to  whose  suite  he  was  personally  attached,  and  of 
the  whole  of  whose  military  operations  he  was  an 
eye-witness  tUl  lus  death,  which  took  place  at  the 
battle  of  Pnltowa,  so  fatal  to  the  Swedes,  in  1709. 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  his  history  is  con* 
tinned  up  to  the  Tory  day  when  a  cannon  ball  de- 
prived him  of  life.  A  translation  of  this  work  into 
the  French  languige  was  published  by  his  son, 
thirty  years  after  his  father's  death,  in  four  duo- 
decimo volumes. 

ADLZREITTER  (Johm),  of  Tettenweis,  ehan- 
eelior  of  Bavaria,  an  historian  and  lawyer,  flou- 
rished in  the  17th  century.  He  wrote  the  annals 
of  lus  cooniry  from  the  beginning  of  its  history 
down  to  the  year  1652. 

ADO,  archbishop  of  Vienne.  in  Dauphiny,  bom 
in  the  year  800,  was  distinguished  by  his  piety, 
indnstty,  and  learning.  He  has  acquired  universal 
eelehrity  as  a  historian  by  his  "  Universal  Chrono- 
logy," printed  in  folio  at  Paris,  in  1512.  He  died 
in  875. 

ADMETA,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  of 
Eurystheot,  was  priestess  of  Juno's  temple  at 
Argos.  She  expressed  a  wish  to  possess  the  girdle 
of  dte  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  Hercules  obtained 
it  for  her. — One  of  the  Oceanides. 

ADMETUS,  in  fabulous  history,  king  of  Phene 
in  Xhessalj,  married  Theone,  daughter  of  Thes- 
tor,  snd  after  her  death,  Alceste,  daughter  of 
Pslias.  Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  is 
ssid  to  have  tended  his  flocks  for  nine  years,  and 
to  have  obtained  from  the  Pares  that  Admetus 
iboBid  never  die»  if  another  person  laid  down  his 
lifr  for  him ;  a  proof  of  unbounded  affection  which 
hg  wife  Alceste  cheerftillj  exhibited  by  devoting 
henelf  voluntarily  to  death.  Admetus  was  one  of 
the  Argomaats.  and  was  at  the  hunt  of  the  Caly- 
dcmiin  boar.  Pelias  promised  his  daughter  in 
aarriage  only  to  him  who  could  bring  bim  a 
chariot  drswn  by  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar,  and 
Admetos  effected  this  by  the  aid  of  Apollo,  and 
obtained  Alceste's  hand.  Some  say  that  Hercules 
kougfat  him  back  Alceste  from  hell.— A  king  of 
the  Molossi,  to  whom  Themistocles  flew  for  pro- 

'  taction.— An  officer  of  Alexander,  killed  at  the 
liege  of  Tyre. 

I  ADOLF  ATI,  an  Italian  composer,  author  of 
itveml  operas.  His  most  effective  production 
vas  a  piece  written  in  imitation  of  Marcello,  in 
vhich  he  onited  two  sorts  of  time  in  the  same  air, 

I      MS  coasistinfc  of  two  holes,  the  other  of  three.  He 
vu  a  scholar  of  Galuppi. 
ADOLPHUS  (Cotmt  of  aero*);  celebrated  by 


the  institution  of  the  Oi-der  of  FooU  in  1380,  which 
consisted  of  the  principal  noblemen  of  Cloves. 
Each  of  the  companions  wore  a  silver  fool  or  jester 
on  his  mantle  ;  and  like  other  buffooneries  of  this 
class,  religious  ceremonies  were  mixed  up  with  the 
mummenr.    This  order  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 

ADOLPHUS  of  Nassau  was  elected  emperor 
of  Germany,  May  1,  1292,  snd  crowned  at  Aix« 
la-Chapelle,  June  25.  He  was  of  an  illustrious 
family,  and  approved  coun^e;  but  without  any 
patrimony,  except  his  sword,  and  destitute  of  those 
Kreat  qualities  which  had  raised  his  predecessor, 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  to  the  throne.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  impositions  of  the  electors  of 
Cologne  and  Ments,  Adolphus  was  induced  to 
accept  100,000(  sterling  irom  Edward  L  of  Eng- 
land, and,  in  return,  engaged  to  assist  him  against 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  but  he  was  by  no 
means  sorry  to  see  the  Pope  forbid  his  psrticipation 
in  the  war.  In  this  way  he  made  himaelf  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  German  princes,  and 
became  still  more  odious  to  them  bv  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  hatred  of  Albert,  landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  against  his  sons,  and  purchasing  this 
territory  from  him.  This  purchase  involved  him 
in  a  five  years*  war,  in  which  he  attempted,  unsuo- 
cessfully,  to  subjugate  the  country  which  he  had 
bought.  Disgusted  at  such  conduct,  and  urged  on 
by  Albert  of  Austria,  the  college  of  electors,  ex- 
cepting those  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and  the  Palati- 
nate, cited  Adolphus  to  appear  before  it.  Failing 
to  appear,  the  tnrone  was  declared  vacant,  June 
23, 1298,  and  Albert  ef  Austria  elected.  A  war 
already  existed  between  the  two  rivals,  in  which 
Adolphus  seemed  superior,  until,  deceived  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  his  foe,  he  found  himself  surrounded 
at  Gellheim,  and  fell  after  a  heroic  reaistance,  by 
Albert's  own  hand,  July  2,  1298.  His  body  was 
deposited  by  Henry  VII.  in  the  imperial  vault  at. 
Spire,  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Albert.  His 
faults  sprang  mostly  from  the  inadequateness  of 
his  abilities  to  bis  situation.  One  mistake  followed 
another ;  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  he 
wished  to  adopt  a  better  course,  it  was  too  late. 

ADOLPHUS,  duke  of  Sleswick,  refused  the 
crown  of  Denmark  afier  the  death  of  Christopher 
III.,  and  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  nephew, 
Christiem  1.  He  died  in  1459,  after  a  life  of 
benevolence  and  wisdom. 

ADOLPHUS,  a  bishop  of  Mersburg,  opposed 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  but  afterwards  favoured 
their  establishment.    He  died  in  1526,  aged  68. 

ADOLPHUS  (Freobbic  IL),  king  of  Sweden, 
showed  himself  the  patron  of  learning  and  science, 
the  dispenser  of  justice,  and  the  friend  of  merit. 
He  founded  the  aoademv  of  inscriptions  and  belles- 
lettres  at  Tomeo,  and  died  12th  of  February,  1771, 
in  his  61st  year,  and  in  the  20th  of  his  reign. 

ADOLPHUS  (Fbbderick),  the  seventh  son  of 
George  III.,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1774.  He  was  educated  for  the  army,  and  after 
having  served  in  1793,  with  the  British  forces,  at 
Dunkirk,  returned  to  England.  In  1794  he  was 
made  duke  of  Cambridge,  and  in  1803  took  the 
command  of  the  army  destined  for  the  defence  of 
Hanover;  on  the  restoration  of  which,  he  was 
appointed  its  governor-general.  In  1818  he  mar- 
ned  a  niece  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  has 
since  lived  much  respected  and  esteemed,  both  in 
public  and  private.    He  is  of  studious  and  com- 
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iMMtivelj  retired  habits,  tnd  poBMBset  tulenU  of 
ao  ordinary  deseriptioii. 

ADOLPHUS  (John)  was  bom  in  London  of  a 
ivspectable  family,  and  some  of  bis  relations  are 
fry  opuleat.  U«  was  sent  at  an  early  period  to 
the  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  bnt  soon  returned, 
•nd  having  served  his  clerkship,  was  in  1790  ad* 
mitted  an  attorney.  He  soon,  however,  relin- 
quished the  profession  of  an  attomej)  and  entered 
his  name  at  one  of  the  inns  of  coort,  and  in  dne 
time  was  called  to  the  bati  During  this  period  he 
was  employed  in  writing  for  the  booksellers.  His 
first  known  work  was  *  <  Biognphioal  Memoirs  of  the 
French  ReTOlution,"  in  which  he  has  endearotired 
to  show  the  actors  on  thst  stage  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible point  of  Titw.  * '  The  British  Cabinet/'  contain- 
ing portraits  of  illustrious  personages,  was  bis 
second  work.  He  is  also  said  to  have  assisted  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Coze>  in  preparing  bis  memoim  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  far  the  press*  lb  1802  he  published 
his  *'  History  of  the  Keign  of  King  George  III. 
from  tbe  Accession  to  the  year  1789."  Considering 
Mr*  Adolphus's  well-kno«^n  principles  and  8ttach<> 
menu,  in  1803  ho  published  a  history  of  Fhmcei 
2  Tols.,  8vo.  His  last  work  was  a  «  Political 
State  of  the  British  Empire."  He  is  also  tbe 
antbor  of  a  psmphlet  ia  defence  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  and  he  furnished  tbe  historical  part  of 
Rivington's  Aonnsl  Register,  f^om  1801  to  1805, 
or  1806,  inclusive*  Mr.  Adolphus  wss  msny  years 
•  speaker  at  tbe  Athenian  Society,  and  there  fre- 
quently entered  tbe  lists  with  the  well  known 
Mr.  Brownley.  He  quitted  this  school  of  elo« 
quence  on  being  called  to  the  bar.  In  practice  be 
has  confined  himself  to  the  common  law  courts, 
where  he  is  more  famed  for  his  skill  and  acuteneas, 
than  for  bis  eloquence  or  dignity. 

ADOMO  (FftAKcis),  a  Je»uit  of  a  G*noe$e 
family,  wrote  on  ecclesiastical  diseipUne  at  the 
request  of  Charles  IX.  He  died  on  the  iSth  of 
Januarf ,  1586,  aged  56. 

ADONIS,  in  fabulous  history,  son  of  Cinyrss^ 
was  the  favourite  of  Venus.  He  was  fond 
of  hanting,  and  was  often  csutioaed  by  his  mis- 
tress not  to  hunt  wild  beasts,  for  fear  of  being 
killed  in  the  attempt.  This  advice  he  slighted, 
snd  at  last  received  a  mortal  bite  from  a  wild  boar 
which  he  bad  wounded ;  and  Venus,  sfter  shedding 
many  tears  at  his  death,  changed  him  into  a  flower 
called  anemony.  Prqserpine  is  said  to  hare  re- 
stored him  to  life,  on  condition  (hat  be  should 
spend  sif  months  of  the  year  with  h(v,  and  th^ 
.rest  of  tbe  year  with  Venus.  This  implies  the 
ahemate  return  of  summer  and  winter.  Adonis  is 
often  taken  for  Osiris,  because  tbe  ftfstivals  of  botli 
were  generally  begun  with  mournful  lamentations, 
and  finished  with  a  revival  of  joy.  as  if  they  were 
returning  to  life  again.  Adonis  had  temples  rused 
to  bis  memory,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  be- 
loved by  Apollo  and  Baoohoa. 

AD0RU3  (DoH  Antonio)  was  i  connseller  of 
Madrid,  of  which  city  he  was  a  natite.  Having,  as 
his  enemies  say,  endeavoured  to  propagate  tbe 
principles  of  tbe  French  revolution  in  his  native 
•oont^,  be  was  banished  in  179S.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable, however,  that  be  was  a  friend  only  to  the 
principles  of  rational  liberty,  and  not  to  the  crimes 
which  were  committed  in  its  name.  He  was  suf- 
fered to  retsm  to  Spain,  under  tbe  idea  that  he  had 
MwuBMd  bis  opiiu«a  ^  but  he  soon  proved  that 


this  wss  a  mistaken  idea*  He  vrAs  elected  one  of 
the  deputies  to  tbe  Cortes  in  1811,  and  kock  an 
aetive.part  in  drawing  up  the  constitution.  Though 
a  decided  enemy  to  Napoleon,  he  strennoosly  eon- 
tended  against  deceiving  Ferdinand  as  aovereiga, 
before  be  bad  sworn  to  be  faithfttl  to  tbe  tiew  sys- 
tem of  government.  On  the  return  of  Ferdinstid, 
the  fears  of  Adorns  and  his  friends  were  fully  jus- 
tified. Adonis  himself  wss  one  of  the  first  victiiiis 
of  tyranny.  He  disappeared  suddenly,  without  any 
one  knowing  what  was  become  of  him  ;  but  he  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  confined  in  the  tower  tf 
Segovia.  Whether,  since  the  downfall  of  des- 
potism, he  has  takeA  any  abate  in  public  affairs,  ws 
are  Hot  informed. 

ADORNO  (OABRikL)i  a  Genoese,  who  durbg 
tbe  tumultuous  times  of  his  cotmtry  became  doge  Is 
1536.  He  was  driven  firom  power  four  years  aflir 
by  Fregose,  a  more  sttcoessful  rival. 

ADORNO  (Antont),  a  Genoesd  of  ft  plebeUft 
iamily,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  do^  in  IdSS. 
His  reign  was  in  the  midst  of  tumults  and  inso^- 
rectious,  which  the  Genoese  attempted  to  appease 
by  resigning  their  independence  into  the  hands  ef 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  in  1396.  Adomo  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  bdt  Genoa  regained  her  liberty 
afterwards.  » 

ADORNO  (Prosper),  A  Genoese,  made  doge, 
efter  the  expulsion  of  tbe  French,  in  1460.  Be 
afterwards  betrayed  bis  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  duke  of  Milan,  io  fivenge  himself  against  bis 
rivals  in  the  state ;  but  tbe  love  of  inaeuendenes 
prevailed,  the  Milanese  were  baoisbed,  and  Pruspsr 
declared  tbe  defender  of  Genoese  liber^.  His 
enemies  at  last  prevailed,  and  at  tbe  end  of  a  life 
chequered  by  popularity  and  by  misfortiines,  bs 
fled  to  Naples,  where  be  died  in  i486. 

ADORNO  (Jerome),  a  Genoese,,  of  the  sue 
fhmily,  who  opposed  tbe  party  of  the  Fregosss, 
who  sspired  to  the  supreme  power.  His  abilitiss 
were  of  great  sertice  to  bis  country,  and  Geiraa, 
placed  by  his  means,  in  15^^,  under  the  protection 
and  in  tbe  alliance  of  Charles  V.,  enjoyed  petee 
and  prosperity.  He  was  much  respected  as  a  n*> 
gociator,  as  an  admiral,  as  a  poiiticiaii,  and  as  s 
public  magistrate. 

ADRASTA,  in  fabulous  liistory,  one  bl  flie 
Oceanide«  vrbo  nursed  Jupiter. 

ADRASTIA,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  tf 
Jupiter  and  Necessity.  She  is  oQled  by  sone 
Nemesis,  and  is  the  punisber  of  iojustiee.  The 
EgyptiifDS  placed  her  above  the  moon,  whence  she 
looked  down  upon  tbe  actions  of  men. 

ADRASTUS,  son  of  talaus  and  Lvsimnche,  irsi 
king  of  Argos.  Polynices,  being  banished  froA 
Thebes  by  bis  brother  Eteoeles,  fled  to  Argos, 
where  he  married  Argia»  daughter  of  Adrastas. 
Tbe  king  assisted  his  son-in-law,  and  marched 
against  Thebes  with  an  army  headed  by  seven  of 
his  most  famous  generals.  All  perished  in  the 
war  except  Adrastus,  who,  with  a  few  men  ssved 
from  slaughter,  fled  to  Athens,  and  implored  the 
aid  of  Theseus  against  the  Thebsns,  who  opposed 
the  burying  of  tbe  Argives  slain  in  battle.  Tbeseos 
went  to  his  assistance,  and  was  victorious.  Adiss- 
tus,  sfter  a  long  reign,  died  through  grief,  oe- 
easiooed  by  the  death  of  bis  Son,  iEgialeos.  A 
temple  was  rmsed  to  his  memory  at  Sieyott,  wb««e 
a  solemn  festivsl  was  innu«lly  cel«brsted.-«A 
pertpaietitf  phnoeopher>  imif^  le  Aiiecotle.   It 
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b  Mippoaed  that  t  copj  of  hU  treatise  on  harmonics 
is  preserved  in  the  Vatican. — ^A  Phrygian  prince, 
Mo,  hanng  insdTertentlj  killed  his  brother,  fled 
to  CriKsas,  where  he  was  humanely  received,  and 
iatrosted  with  the  cire  of  his  son,  Atjs.  In  bunt- 
ing a  wild  boar,  Adrastus  slew  the  joang  prince, 
•hd  in  hia  despair  killed  himself  oa  his  grave. — 
A  Ljdian  who  assisted  the  Greeks  against  the 
Pentana. — A  soothsayer  in  the  Trojan  war,  son  of 
Merofto. — ^I'he  father  pf  Eurydice  who  manied 
Una  the  Trojan. — ^A  king  of  Sicyon  who  reigned 
four  yeara  B.  C.  1215. 

ADRETS  (Framcis  di  Bbaumokt,  Baron  des), 
one  of  tho«e  fiery  and  enterprising  spirits  who  are 
adapted  for  civil  commotions,  was  descended  from 
«o  ancient  family  in  Dauphiny,  and  served,  in  bis 
yotttb,  in  the  royal  army  with  reputation.  Resent- 
aaent  arainat  the  Duke  of  Guise  made  him  engage 
in  the  Huc^enot  party  in  156^ ;  in  which  he  sig- 
>afited  hifl  ralour  and  activity  by  taking  many 
lilac«a  of  importance,  and  at  tbe  same  lime  rendered 
aimsalf  the  object  of  terror  and  detestation  by  his 
erneltiet.  He  treated  with  the  utmost  barbarity 
the  catholic  priests  who  fell  into  his  hsnds,  and 
compelli^d  aome  of  his  prisoners  to  leap  from  the 
tape  of  towers  on  tbe  pointa  of  pikes  held  below  to 
receive  them.  One  of  his  victims  having  thrice 
'hesitated  to  take  the  leap,  and  being  upbraided  for 
hia  cowardice,  by  Adrets,  replied,  ''  Monsieur  le 
Baron,  bold  as  you  are,  I  defy  you  to  do  it  in 
three ;"  a  reply  which  aaved  his  life.  In  conse 
qaence  of  hia  cruelties,  be  was  refused  tbe  govern 
■est  of  the  Lyonnois  by  Conde  and  Coligny,  and 
would  have  been  executed  at  Romans,  had  not  the 
peace  saved  him.  He  afterwards  served  on  tbe  Ca- 
tboUe  side,  bat  with  little  reputation,  and  lived  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  abhorred  yet  unmolested, 
•fleeting  tbe  humour  of  Sylla,  by  going  about  care- 
la^y  attd  unarmed.  Being  informed  that  a  young 
Bobteman  apoke  injuriously  of  bim,  in  consequence 
ef  the  death  of  the  latter'a  father  in  a  battle  against 
him,  he  repaired  to  Grenoble,  and  in  the  presence 
ol  the  dake  of  Mayeone  to  whose  suite  he  belonged, 
exdaimed  that  he' bad  left  his  solitude  and  had  re- 
tamed  into  tbe  world  to  see  if  any  one  bore  him  a 
gndge,  for  in  that  case  his  sword  was  not  so  rusty, 
aer  was  be  so  impaired  by  age,  aa  to  refuae  aatia- 
laetion  to  anch  individual.    The  bint  was  not  at- 


t  to.  Bayte  suspects  that  the  cruelty  of  Des 
Adrets  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  Maim- 
hodrgb,  Brantome,  Moreri,  Daniel,  and  the  Catholic 
writers  generally;  some  of  tbe  facta  alleged  by 
them  being  incredible  altogether,  while  others  are 
known  to  he  false.  His  aspect,  like  bis  character, 
was  most  forbidding.  He  had  a  aon  of  a  temper 
like  hia  own,  who  took  a  part  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bsnholooiew.     He  died  in  1587. 

ADRIA  (JcAN  Jacques),  of  Mazara,  in  Sicily, 
gradasted  at  Satemum,  in  1510,  and  acquired  auch 
fspotation  for  his  skill  in  medicine,  that  be  waa 
■ode  pbysieiaii  to  tbe  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  ap- 
poiiuea  proto-medicus  of  Sicily.  He  left  in  manu- 
script tbe  following:  *' De  preaervatione  pesti- 
katise."  **  De  mediciAis  ad  rarios  morboa."  **  De 
pUebolomla,"  dedicated  to  the  emperor.  "  De 
nlnets  Sicnlia.** 

iU>ftIAtf,  or  HADRIAN  (Pvbliits'JElius)  ,  tbe 
Eomaa  Emperor,  Was  born,  according  to  Spartian, 
k  Rone,  on  the  S4th  of  January,  in  the  76th  year 
KiteChfiiUin  SBit,  A,t;.C.8$9.    At  the  death 


of  hia  father,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  i^e  was 
left  under  the  guardianship  of  Trajan,  who,  how- 
ever, conceived  prejudices  againtt  him,  notwith- 
standing bis  studious  disposition  and  great  acquire- 
meoU,  on  account  of  the  levity  of  his  mmd,  the 
suspicion  and  jealousy  of  his  temper,  and  the  ex- 
travagance to  which  he  was  addicted.     Adrian 
perceived  that  he  waa  no  favourite  ;  and  therefore 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Empr«M 
Plotina,  and  by  her  means  aucceeded  in  obuining 
the    emperor*s    grand-niece,    and   next   heiress^ 
Sabina,  for  his  wife.   Soon  after  bis  marriage  be  was 
appointed  qumstor ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 
office,  be  was  employed  in  digesting  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  senate ;  but  he  aoon  surrendered  this 
occupation,  and  followed  Trajan  to  the  war  against 
the  Dacians.    Trajan  having  left  his  army  io  Syria» 
and  proposinff  to  return  to  Rome,  after  a  variety  of 
extensive  and  rapid  conquests,  gave  the  command 
of  it  to  Adrian ;  but  lie  had  neither  capacity  nor 
seal  for  retaining,  much  lesa  for  enlarging,  tbe  em- 
peror'a  conquests,  and  the  conqueror's  absence  WIS 
the  loaa  of  all  the  advantages  he  bed  gaiued.    His 
death  at  the  same  time  was  gradually  approaching, 
and   opened    prospects   of   ambition   to   Adrian, 
of  which  he  was  desirous  of  availing  bimsMf.    He 
had  already  been  quaastor,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
852,  tribune  of  tbe  people  in  856,  pretor  in  858^ 
substituted  con&ul  in  860,  and  consul  in  brdina^ 
and  commander-in-chief  in  tbe  last  year  of  Trajan^ 
reign.    In  the  interval  between  the  praetorahip  and 
consulahip,  he  had  been  gorernor  of  Lower  Pan- 
nonia,  and  diacharged  the  duties  of  his  rariotis 
offices  with  universal  satisfaction.    Trajan,  how* 
ever*  never  loved  Adrian,  nor  did  he  intend  to 
adopt  him.  Nevertbeleas  be  succeeds  him  in  virtue 
of  a  feigned  adoption.    Upon  the  emperor's  death 
at  Selinoutum,  in  Cilicia,  in  his  wst  to  Rome, 
Plotina,  assisted  by  Tstian,  who  liad  been  pre- 
ceptor to  Adrian  in  his  youth^  contrived  to  send 
notice  to  the  senate,  that  Trajan,  whom  she  had 
attended  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  adopted 
Adrian :  and,  it  is  said,  that  she  concealed  a  man, 
who  personated  tbe  dying  emperor,  and  who  with 
a  feeble  voice,  declared  that  he  adopted  Adrian, 
Thia  is  certain,    that  Adrian,  who  waa  then  at 
Antiocb,  received  the  newa  of  his  adoption  on  the 
9th  of  August,  and  that  of  Trajan's  death  on  the 
lltb.    On  this  day,  in  the  year  117,  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  legions  of  Syria,  and  ia« 
mediately  wrote  to  the  senate  to  request  a  confir- 
mation of  the  act  of  the  soldiers  ;  apologizing,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  impatience  of  tbe  legions, 
forbidding  them  to  bestow  upon  blm  any  titles  of 
honour  without  his  previous  consent,  promising 
that  be  would  direct  his  government  to  the  publio 
good,  and  binding  himself  by  an  oath,  nerer  to  put 
a  senator  to  death.    The  aenate  verj  readily  ac- 
ceded to  his  requeat,  and  confirmed  bim  in  the  em- 
pire to  which  he  was  elected.    Adrian  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  that  lore   of  peace   to 
which  be  was  naturally  inclined.    Accordingly  ho 
abandoned   the  conquests  of  his  predecessor  in 
the  east,  and  having  withdrawn  his  troops  from 
Armenis,  Assyria,  and  Mesopotamia,  he  agreed  that 
the  Euphrates  should  again  be  the  boundary  and 
barrier  of  the  Roman  empire.   After  baying secnred 
the  tranquillit  V  of  Dacia.  by  making  peace  with  tbe. 
Sarmatiana  and  Rozalani,  which  he  endeavoured  ta 
render  pennanent  iu  the  foUoiring  year  by  peon« 
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niarjr  donation*,  granted  alao  as  the  purchase  of 
.peace  to  other  harbaroaa  nations,  he  haatened  to 
return  to  Rome ;  but  did  not  arrire  there  till  the 
year  118.     During  bis  voyage  from  Xllyria,  a  con- 
jipiracy  was  formed  against  his  life  by  four  persons 
of  consular  dignity,  viz.  DomiiiusNigrimus,  Lusius 
Quietus,   Falma,   and  Celsus,  who  were  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  senate  ;  an  act  which  excited 
the  public  hatred  against  Adrian,  as  it  was  different 
from  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  a  violation  of  the  oath  which  he  had  made 
on  hia  accession  to  the  empire.  To  remove  these  ill 
impressions  from  the  public  mind,  he  was  liberal 
in  his  donatives  to  the  people.    He  remitted  the 
debt  due  from  cities  and  individuala  to  the  imperial 
revenue,  and  to  the  public  treasury,  which  ia  said 
to  hsve  amounted  to  seven  millions  of  our  money, 
and  burnt  all  the  records  which  might  afterwarda 
fierve  to  revive  these  claims.    With  a  reference  to 
this  act  of  generosity,  Adrian  is  represented  on  one 
of  the  medals,  which  haa  reached  our  times,  with  a 
torch  in  hia  hand  setting  fire  to  the  bonds,  with  a 
legend,  signifying,*'  He  enriched  the  whole  world," 
He  discharged  luly  from  the  tax  paid  to  victorious 
emperors  for  decorating  their  triamphs,  and  re- 
duced  the  amount  of  it  in  the  provinces ;    and 
besides  making  many  presents  of  money,  and  various 
articles  of  subsistence  and  luxury  to  tlie  Roman 
citizens,  he  increased    the   fundsi   appointed  by 
Trajan,  for  the  subaistence  and  education  of  children 
of  both  sexes.    The  sum  appropriated  by  Adrian  to 
these  aeveral  purpoaes  was  immense ;  and  his  li- 
berality was  honoured  with  a  monument,  consecrated 
to  his  memory,  and  with  an  inscription  which  cele- 
brated him,  aa  having  thus  exhibited  a  aingular  ex- 
ample of  goodness  to  the  people.    He  was  likewise 
assiduous  in  his  attention  to  ine  senate,  and  treated 
this  body  with  a  degree  of  deference  and  respect, 
>vhich  tended  to  remove  the  prejudices  that  had  been 
conceived againat  him,  and  to  engage  their  affection- 
ate attachment.     He  assisted  those  senators  who 
were  poor ;  he  enabled  others  to  defray  the  charge 
of  their  offices  ;  and  he  granted  the  honour  of  a  third 
consulate  to  those  who  desired  it.    Upon  his  le- 
turn  to  Rome,  he  was  received  by  all  ranks  of 
people  with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  joy ; 
but  he  declined  accepting  the  triumph  which  had 
been  prepared  for  Trajan,  and  which  was  now  de 
creed  by  the  senate  to  the  new  emperor.    He  had 
already  on  his  accession  refused  the  offer  that  had 
been  made  to  him  of  the  title  of  father  of  his 
country,  and  deferred  the  acceptance  of  it,  after 
the  example  of  Augustus,  who  had  not  taken  it 
till  he  had  governed  a  certain  number  of  years. 
In  the  following  year  Adrian  waa  consul  a  third 
time,  but  he  resigned  the  fasces  after  four  months, 
and  never  afterwards  resumed  them.  Having  taken 
measures  for  establishing  his  power  at  home,  he 
was  under  a  necessity  of  leaving  Rome,  in  order  to 
check  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  who  invaded 
Illyricum.    The  war  waa  soon  terminated  ;    and 
Martius  Turbo,  who  waa  recalled  from  Mauritania, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Pannonia  and  Dacia. 
Toworda  the  cloae  of  this  year  the  emperor  went 
into  Campania,  where  be  generously  relieved  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  all  the  cities  through  which  he 
passed.    About  this  time  be  conceived  a  design  of 
visiting  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  ex- 
amining for  himself  the  state  of  each  country  sub- 
ject to  RoiMi  that  be  might  not  be  obliged  to 


depend  entirely  on  the  reports  of  his  ministers  sad 
governors;  alleging,  that  an  emperor  ought  to  re- 
semble the  800,  which  extends  illominstion  to  all 
the  regions  of  the  earth.     He  first  visited  GasI, 
where  he  displayed   great    liberality;    and  from 
tlience  he  went  into  Germany,   where  the  ehiof 
army  of  the  empire  was  stationed,  and  the  diseipUae 
of  which  he  revived  and  established.    In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  pasaed  over  into  Britain,  where  be 
reformed  many  abuses.      AUhoagh  the  greatest 
part  of   the  island  was  subject    to    Rome,   ths 
northern  nations,  after  the  depariare  of  Aisricols, 
hod  revolted,  and  recovered  their  anoient  Uberty« 
Adrian,  without  entering  into  any  new  contest, 
proposed  merely  to  secure  the  southern  part,  wbick 
belonged  to  the  Romans,  against  the  incursions  of 
the  warlike  Caledonians,  and,  with  this  view,  he 
caused  a  rampart,  or  wall,  to  be  raised,  extendiag 
from  the  Solway  Firth  on  the  west,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tyne,  near  Newcastle,  on  the  east,  about 
eighty  miles  in  length.    Upon  his  retnrn  to  Gsal, 
he  built  at  Nismes  a  magDificent  palace  in  hoaovr 
of  Piotina,  the  widow  of  Trajan,    From  Gaul  he 
proceeded  to  Spain,  and  wintered  at  Tarragoaa, 
where  he  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Augustus,  founded 
by  Tiberius,  and  held  a  general  assembly  of  the 
states,  in  order  to  compose  the  differences  ocea* 
sioned  by  raising  levies  for  the  Roman  anaiei. 
Here  a  alave,  in  a  fit  of  inaaoily,  attempted  to  kill 
him ;  but  be  happily  escaped,  and  committing  tb« 
unhappy  maniac  to  medical  care,  look  no  further 
notice  of  the  asaault.     From  Spain  the  emperor 
returned  to  Rome  in  April ;  and  towards  tlie  ead 
of  thia  year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  he  weat, 
as  some  say,  to  Mauritania,    and  afterwards  to 
Athens,  where  he  built  abridge  over  the  Cephisns; 
from  Athens  he  proceeded  to  the  extremities  of  ths 
Roman  empire  in  the   east;    and    after  faaviag 
quieted  the  commotiona  of  the  Parthiana,  be  re- 
turned through  Asia,  visiting  the  several  proviocei, 
and  erecting  edifices  in  several  of  their  chief  cities; 
and  having  passed  through  the  islands  of  the  Arcbi- 
pelsgo,  he  settled  at  Athena  during  the  winter, 
and  was  there  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teriea.    From  Athens  he  went  in  Sicily  to  visit  the 
top  of  Mount  ^tna,  that  he  might  observe  the 
rising  sun,  which  was  said  there  to  exhibit  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  returned  to  Rome  la- 
the beginning  of  the  following  year,  or  the  seveotb 
year  after  his  departure.    In  the  year  129  or  130, 
the  cities  of  Nicomedia,  Cassarea,  and  Nicfcs,  in 
fiithynia,  were  almost  demolished   by  au  esrth- 
quake,  and  they  were  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
emperor,  who  was  on  this  account  denominated  the 
restorer  of  Bitliynia.    In  the  course  of  this  vear  be 
again  departed  for  Africa  ;  where,  after  a  aroogbt 
of  five  years,  it  rained  upon  bis  arriral,  and  the 
inhabitants,  who  received  many  favours  from  tbe 
emperor,  ascribed  the  blessing  to  his  presence. 
From  Africa,  he  returned  in   the  same  yesr  to 
Rome,  where  he  caused  the  obsequies  of  Piotina 
to  be  performed  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 
He  lamented  her  death  with  great  sorrow,  com- 
posed verses  in  her  praise,  and  caused  her  to  be 
ranked  among  the  gods.    In  the  year  131,  he  left 
Rome  with  a  design  to  revisit  the  provinces  of  the 
east,  and  passing  through  Athens,  pursued  bis 
journey  into  Asia,  where  he  consecrated  several 
temples.    From  Asia  he  passed  into  Syria,  fmn 
thence  iato  Palettiao  and  Arabia,  iai4  •n«riraidi 
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uto  £s7pt.  in  the  fourteenth  jeer  of  his  reigo, 
whcB  the  fiunous  oelossus  of  Rhodes  shook,  accord- 
ing to  the  Alezaadrisn  chronicle.    Doriog  this, 
sod  the  foUowiog  year,  he  continoed  ia  Egypt*    At 
Pelosium  he  visited  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
which  he  repaired ;  he  also  repaired  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  and  restored  their  ancient  priTilegas  to 
the  Alexaadrians,  whose  disposition  and  character 
he  dislikedy  and  who  recompensed  bis  kindness 
with  violent  lampoona  after  liis  departure.    From 
£rypt  he  passed  into  Libya  Cyrenaiea,  where  he 
killed  a  lion  of  enormous  sise,  that  had  committed 
many  depredations  in  the  country.  During  his  stsy 
ia  £gypty  the  youth  Autinous,  to  whom  Adrian 
was  erimiiiftlljr  attached,  fell  into  the  Nile,  and  was 
drowned.     Dion  Cafcsins  says  (torn.  li.   p.  1160. 
Ed.  Reiao.),  that  he  was  sacrificed  bj  Adrian,  who 
being  addicted  to  magic,  eoneeired  tliat  he  should 
prolong  his  life  by  saorificing  a  human  victim  to 
the  inl«nial  gods.     In  the  following  year  Adrian 
Tctamed  to  Sjria,    and    having  passed  through 
Thrace  and  Macedon,  he  continued  for  some  time 
•t  Athens.    Here  he  assumed  the  habit  peculiar  to 
the  dignity  of  Archoo,  celebrated  the  grand  festiral 
ef  Bacebnn,  and  embellished  it  with  many-  autely 
buildittgs,  and  particularly  with  a  library  of  asto* 
Bisfaiag  amctnre ;  insomuch,  that  he  waa  revered  as 
the  seeood  founder  of  the  city,  and  one  quarter  of 
H  was  lirona  hia  called  Adrianopolis,    In  the  year 
195,   the  emperor  left  Athens   and  returned  to 
Rmm,  where  he  fell  into  a  lingering  diseaae,  at- 
fn^Bd  with  a  bleeding  at  the  nose,  which  termi* 
n^ted  m  a  dropsy.    The  emperor  retired  to  Tibur, 
now  Tivoliy  where  he  erected  a  magnificent  villa ; 
te  Ms  disorder  increasing,  and  being  aggravated 
bf  hb  Itcentioos  mode  of  living,  he  indulged  his 
Mlanl  cruelty,  and  caused  many  illustrious  persons 
to  be  arraigned  and  executed,  and  othera  to  be  pri- 
vaiely  mordered.    In  the  year  158  the  emperor 
adopted  Titas  Antoniaos;  and  after  his  adoption  the 
impress  Sabina  died,  supposed  to  be  poisoned  by 
A4naa,  or  ao  ill  used,  tlist  she  Isid  violent  handa 
ea  henelf*     The  cmperor'a  impatience  increased 
with  his  disorder,  and  having  put  sereral  aenators 
^  death,  and  ordered  othen  for  execution,  whom 
Aatcainua  praaerved,  he  attempted  to  destroy  hlm- 
■elf,  bat  was  prevented  by  Antoninus  from  exe* 
catiflg  Ui  purpose.    At  length  he  removed  from 
RoBse  to  Baim,  in  Campania,  when  he  hastened 
his  death  hj  hie  intemperance ;  and  hera  he  died, 
en  the  10th  of  July,  in  the  year  139,  after  having 
Hved  8iz^*two  yean,  fire  months,  and  seventeen 
days,  aad  having  reigned  twenty-one  years  and 
elcvca  mooths.  His  body  was  burnt  at  Puteoli,  and 
ioB  ashes  wero  eonreyed  to  Rome,  where  they  were 
deposited  in  the  magnificent  mausoleum,  which  he 
had  coaatruetcd  for  himself  near  the  Tiber.    The 
»aate  ioteaded  to  annnl  all  his  sets,  but  Auto- 
vans  oppoaed  this  measure ;  caused  him  to  be 
ieiicd,  buslt  a  temple  at  PoteoU,  and  instituted 
aaauai  eports  to  bis  honour,  with  priests,  fraterai- 
das,  sad  victims*    No  prince  ever  erected  so  msny 
fMic  and  private  edifices  ss  Adrian.    The  regula- 
I  ishieh  he  ealablished  for  the  maintenance  of 
moog  tlie  troops  were  afterwards  re* 
pided  as  the  maitaty  laws  of  the  Romaus,  and 
■ray  of  tiie  laws  which  he  enscted  were  observed 
tt  the  sad  of  the  finirtfa  century.     He  prohibited 
al  Ooae  private  work-houses,  which  wero  habit- 
•tei  of  il»vafy  and  wreicbedaeM ;  aod  ho  wm  not 


only  a  msn  of  learning  himself,  but  he  encouraged 
literature  and  science.    Many  of  bis  works,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  were  published  under  his  own 
name,  and  the  names  of  other  distinguished  per* 
sons.    His  Greek  poem,  called  the  Alexsndriad, 
has  been  quoted  by  some  of  the  ancients.    In  his 
Catacriani,  msn  tinned  by  Spartian,  he  pretended  to 
imitate  Antimachua,  whom  he  preferred  to  Homer. 
He  was  ao  ambitious  of  fame,  that  he  wrote  hia 
own  life  in  several  booka,  some  fragments  of  which 
are  still  extant.     His  raign  wss  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  literature,  by  a  very  considenbla 
number  ot   learned  men,  among  whom  we  may 
reckon  Phlegon,  Favorinus,  Epictetns,  Arrian,  Plu«> 
Urcb,  Dionysius  of  Htdioarnassus,  Philo  of  Byblos^ 
Suetonius,  and  Florns.     Adrian'a  reputation  for 
ta'enta  and  leaning  has  been  universally  allowed. 
His  memory  waa  so  retentive,  that  he  could  repeat 
a  whole  book,  after  having  once  perused  it;  and 
he  knew  the  name  of  every  aoldier  in  his  army» 
He  excelled  in  every  branch  of  learning,  and  was» 
without  doubt,  the  best  orator,  poet,  grammarian^ 
philosopher,  snd  mathematician  of  bis  time.    He 
was  eminent  for  drawing  and  painting,  and  for  hia 
skill  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music.    He  used 
at  the  same  time  to  write,  dictate  to  aeveral  secre* 
tariea,  give  audience  to  his  ministera,  and  diacouraa 
with  them  about  afisira  of  the  greatest  importance  : 
and  hia  court  was  crowded  with  men  distinguished 
in  every  branch  of  literature  and  science.    In  hia 
natural   disposition  he  was   suspicious,   envious, 
Isaeivioos,  and  cruel;   and  his  general  chsracter 
exhibited  a  atrange  composition  of  rirtues  and  vices, 
'i'o  his  friends  hs  was  courteous  and  affable,  and  hia 
liberality  was  unbounded.    But  he  wss  ever  ready 
to  give  ear  to  slaaderen,  and  to  believe  every  tale 
that  waa  whiapered  agaiuat  him,  ao  that  thoae  who 
were  once  most  distinguished  by  his  fivour  were 
disgraced »  banished,  and  put  to  death.    Capricious 
and  unsteady  in  hia  attachment,  and  riolent  in  hia 
resentment,  be  was  distrusted  by  his  friends  aad 
dreaded  by  hia  enemies.    Neverdieless,  the  greet 
and  the  rich  did  not  Buffer  under  his  goverameat 
from  unjust  condemnations  and  forfeituras.    He 
knew  how  to  pardon  offences ;  and  those  who  had. 
been  hia  enemiea  when  he  was  in  a  private  station^ 
had  no  occasion  to  fear  him  when  he  waa  an  em« 
peror.    When  he  arrived  at  the  sovereign  power^ 
be  said  to  one  of  those  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  most  convincing  proofs  of  his  hstred,  **  Behold 
younelf  in  perfect  safety."    His  vanity,  however* 
was  alwaya  predominant ;  and  he  was  often  induced* 
by  the  fear  of  infamy,  or  the  desire  of  applause,  to 
preserve  at  least  the  appearaocea  of  virtue.    In  hia 
plana  of  public  improTcment,  he  was  comprehensive 
and  liberal,  even  to  the  extreme  of  needless  mag- 
nificence and  culpable  profusion.  There  was  scarce 
a  province,  or  a  citv,  in  which  he  did  not  leave  aub* 
stantial  proofs  of  hia  attention  to  the  benefit  and 
convenience  of  its  inhabitants.    To  Greece  he  waa 
particularly  favourable ;  and  from  the  Greeka  be 
received  many  expreasions  of  gratitude.    And  yet 
dissipated  and  extravagant  as  he  wss  in  his  private 
expenaes,  and  in  his  public  disbursemettts,  he  is 
said  never  to  have  unjustly  seised  any  man's  pro- 
perty, nor  did  he  ever  receive  legacies  from  per* 
sons  who  were  not  known  to  him,  or  from  any  of 
hia  friends  who  had  children. 

Adrisn  deaerves  to  be  particularly  recof^nised  for 
the  admBistrfttion  of  justiceiand  the  wiidom  of  hi« 
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bws,  tor  — laWiihing  mad  Matatataiog^ 
tin  eicisrai.    H«  ooosideivd  the  tr 


diflpntM,  by  cqmlabla  dcciriaoi,  m  om  of  the  piia- 
c^al  dobei  of  •  fovereigii,  tad  he  wm  Mmlnoas  is 
dudnrgibg  it.  He  ■ofteo€»d  the  rigoar  of  aerriuido, 
and  deprived  ■mten  of  the  eihitrary  poirer  of  life 
«Bd  death  orcr  their  ilavea :  he  pnhiMced  the  eale 
€i  them,  aad  their  beiag  laodeied,  aceordia;  to 
their  sex,  viecias  of  proetitocaoa,  or  alediaiofs, 
witheat  the  aathoritf  of  the  jadge;  aad  he  forhade 
the  «M  of  private  jiriooas.  Fiob  aa  atteatum  to 
deoeacy,  he  Hkewiae  prohihited  the  pnauecaoas 
«aa  of  bathe  fsr  both  eazae.  He  is  also  said  to 
fhm  oaaiaat  eoMptaaiy  lawa  eaaeted 
he  CDrbade  the  aboaiaahle 
Tof  hoana  saerifces,  thoagh  ia  the  ease  of 
■Aatiaoas  he  apaaii  to  have  violated  his  owa  law. 
He  pwaiahed  fiaadahmt  baakropto  with  aevcritj, 
•ad  oiderad  them  w  he  whipped.  He  reionaed 
the  poliee  ia  aiaaj  iastaaces  with  jodgmeat ;  aai 
the  alteratioas  he  iatrodoeed  ia  the  geaeial  ooa< 
daet  of  the  empire,  ia  the  aervice  of  the  palace,  ia 
the  flulitarj  diadpliae,  aad  ia  the  gorenmeat  of 
the  empire,  was  eoniinBad  by  praetiee,  aad  ooo- 
tianed  evea  to  the  reiga  of  Goastaatioe.  To  his 
aoldiers  he  set  aa  example  of  simplici^  aad  eelf- 
deaial;  aad  by  his  atteatioa  to  them  ia  varioos 
laspeets,  he  gaiaed  their  love  and  ooaideaoe.  He 
preierred  aoae  but  mea  of  oourage,  stieogth,  aad 
food  obaracter,  sayiag,  '*  8aeh  as  the  oficers  are, 
aaeh  will  the  soMiera  aooa  be."  It  aiajr  be  ob- 
aerved  ia  geaeral,  that  the  Romaa  empire  waa 
happy  aader  hit  goverameat.  Tke  maxim  whieh 
he  iaeoleated  ia  the  assembly  of  tbe  people,  aad  ia 
the  seaatoy  deserves  to  be  raeorded.  "  I  propow 
to  myself,"  says  he,  **  so  to  govera  the  eommon< 
wealth,  as  to  show  I  never  forget  it  is  not  my  own 
property,  aad  that  I  am  ao  aiore  than  admiaiatrator 
m  tbe  pablio."  Adriaa  appeaia  to  have  beea  too 
Biaeh  addietod  to  eveiy  kind  of  saperstition.  He 
was  fond  of  the  Orerk  worriiip,  aad  paid  little  at- 
toatkm  to  tbe  rsKgioa  of  those  nations  whom  the 
Boamns  aad  Greeks  oonsidered  as  barbarians ;  and 
therefore  the  temples,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
areeted  in  honoor  of  Jesos  Christ,  were  intended 
either  lor  himself,  and  for  bis  own  proper  worship, 
or  in  eonfoimity  to  the  doctrine  of  Noma  and 
lytbagoras,  as  places  where  the  gods  might  be 
worshipped  without  imsges.  The  Christians  he 
oonsidered  as  enemies  to  die  idolstroos  worship  of 
his  gods ;  and  hia  eondnot  to  the  Jews  wss  very 
ligoraos,  though  their  repeated  insorreotiotts  aad 
xebellioa  might  fomiah  some  apology  for  his  se- 
verity. He  forbade  them  even  the  sight  of  Jera- 
aalem,  into  which  they  were  not  pennitted  to  enter, 
aseept  in  one  day  of  the  year,  whieh  was  the  an- 
niversary of  tbe  destmotion  of  the  eitr.  He  placed 
ahog  <n  mtrble  upon  the  gate  whioh  led  towards 
Bethlehem  ;  he  erected  in  the  place  where  Jesas 
wss  crucified,  a  sUtue  of  Venae;  and  in  that 
where  he  arose  from  the  dead,  a  statue  of  Jupiter ; 
and  in  the  grottoes  at  Bethlehem,  where  our  Seviour 
was  bom,  he  established  the  worabip  of  Adonia.  In 
this  prince,  saysCrevier,  there  centered  very  oppo* 
site  qiliUities :  he  was  gay  and  grave,  hausbty  and 
aifable,  impetooas  sod  ciroomspect,  frugal  even  to 
avsrice  and  liberal,  cruel  and  mereifol.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  ao  entire  piece  of  such  discordant 
parte :  bat  we  shall  not  be  misteken,  if  we  consider 
ETiowMrwl,WiTirttteiiMifi«titl««N   Th*fc4- 


lowiag  versss  addreased  to  hii  aool.  whioh  ha  cob* 
aad  attared  aoC  loag  befota  ha  expired, 
express,   amidst   gnat  doabte  aad    uaaartahityi 
geaaral  appri  hsasioai  ooaeeniBg  •  ftit«N 


Aaimnla,  v^gtila,  hlaadala, 
Hospes,  comesqoe  corporis, 
Qaae  anac  abibu  ia  loca 
Pallidnla,  rigida,  andula  ? 
Nee,  at  sblesy  dabis  jocoa. 

ibithftd  traasfaition  ia  the  lblloir« 


ofwhiclhthe 
iag,  by  Prior 

Poor,  little,  pntty,  flottariag  thiag; 

Hast  wa  ao  longer  live  together  1 

Aad  dost  thoa  praaa  thy  tsemUiag  via^. 

To  take  thy  it^t  thoa  kaow'staot  whitbart 

Thy  baaaocovs  veia,  thy  pleasiag  folly, 

lies  all  negleetad,  all  forgot  : 

Aad  peasive,  wav'riag,  makacholyy 

Thoo  dfead'st  aad  hop'st,  thoa  kaowVtMtvlmft. 


ADRUN  I.,  Pope.  saBSSsdsd  Stephoa  lU.  _ 
the  papal  chair,  A.  D.77S.  He  maiateiaed  a  stca^ 
attacbsMat  to  Charlemagae,  who  laonmpaiwad  hm 
attachaaeat,  by  saarehiag  arith  a  large  army  to  h 
aacooor  agaiast  his  iaveteiate  enemy  aad  isvsder, 
Deaiderioa,  hiag  of  the  Lombasds.  Whaa  *Mk 
distaihaaces  oecarred  by  the  iateifossaea  of  tW 
bishop  of  Baveaaa,  who  aUimad  and  seiaad  tl 
axarelMto  aad  tha  dakadoaa  of  Fenara,  wbteki 
CharieoMgaa  had  rsstotad  to  the  pope ;  thia  P«i»ca ' 
renewed  his  visit,  and  asttled  the  aiirira  of  Itmiy^ 
and  in  retua  for  theee  aarvioea  he  obtained  tlM  r 
title  of  kiag  of  tha  Lombesds,  ami  the  Bf^ts  mi 
tomporsl  aoveieignty  ia  the  territory  of  the  nnaai 
see.  Adriaa  now  directed  his  attentiea  to  tl 
affairs  of  tha  choicb,  aad  ia  7417,  having  appmaadi 
a  decree,  which  bad  beea  paaaed  ia  the  couaoil  of 
Nice,  for  realariaff  the  worabip  of  imagaa,  Chaxle- 
magne,  together  with  the  Western  oharch,  oppoaad 
tbe  ieaovatioa  ia  a  work  which  was  presantiod  i# 
the  pope  by  the  king's  ambasssdor,  and  tha  pop^ 
wrote  a  letter  to  Charleaaagne  by  way  of  raplyr» 
Tbe  kiag,  and  also  the  GaUicaa  aad  bgfiak 
chuiches,  retaiaed  their  sentimaate ;  aad,  in  794^  m 
oouacil  was  held  at  Frankfort  oa  tha  lAaine,  om 
aisting  of  about  three  hundred  weatorn  hishopa,  I 
which  every  kind  of  iamga-wosahip  was  oandeaimo 
Adrian  did  not  live  to  sea  a  termination  of  thia  ocm 
test ;  for  afler  a  poatiieate  of  nearly  twcMy-lb«tr 
yeara,  he  died  ia  795.  Thia  pope  does  not  appa«r 
to  have  possessed  any  oonsiderable  erudition,  mn4 
few  examples  occur,  daring  his  poatificale,  of  ecolo* 
siastical  refermaUoo.  He  seams  to  have  diraet^ 
his  chief  attentioA  to  the  embellishment  of  tHo 
churches,  and  the  improvement  of  the  oity  of  Bo^w  ; 
and  he  eras  probably  faraiahed  by  Chailamafmo» 
out  of  the  plandar  of  his  ooaqnaota,  with  impla 
means  for  this  purpose.  The  king  was  oack  m^ 
tsched  to  htniif  aad  is  said  to  have  abed  taara  or 
oooasion  of  hit  death.  He  wrote  hia  epitaph,  whioli 
is  stitt  seen  in  St.  Peter's  at  Boato,  in  thorty-ai^lit 
Latin  verses. 

ADBIAN  II.,  Pope,  aocoeaded  Nicholas I^  AA>. 
867.  Having  twioe  fofaeed  the  digaity,  ha  no* 
cepted  it  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  hia  age»  al 
the  naited  reqoeat  of  tha  elergy,  nobili^,  nod 

P«opfo,  'Kb»9Qa»mkt^Qmu)mwmiiimQimk 
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■ml  Lftcin   cburebes  had  been  ver^  violent  some 
Teen  liefore    bis    accession  to  the  ptpal  chair, 
^bottss,  who  in  858  had  been  appoiuted  patriarch 
of  CoastaBtiiiople   by  the  emperor  Michael,  had 
been  eveommunicated  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.  in  a 
eovneil    assembled   at  Rome   in   86^  ;    and  the 
pope    himself    had   been,    in    866,    ezcommnni- 
cated  by   Fbotiue.    The  pope,  in  order  to  arenge 
the  injuries  of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  the  pstiiarGbate  aod  exiled,  demanded  the  r^- 
stiutioB  of  screral  Greek  provinces,  whicb,  the 
patriarch   of  Constantinople    had  separated  from 
ilis  jnrisdietioa  of  the  Roman  pontiff.    Bisil,  the 
neir  emperor,  recalled  Ignstias  to  the  dignitj  of 
patriarch,  aod  confined  Photius  in  a  monastery.  The 
FestorniioB  of  Ignatius  was  spprored  hy  a  council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  869 ;   and  by  the  de- 
ereea  of  this  coancil,  the  disputes  between   the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  were  suspended.    But 
ciicnnostancea   occuired  which    served    to  revive 
them.    The  Bulgarians  had  applied  to  this  council 
for  inforviatioa,  whether  they  sboold  be  subject  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  or  that  of  Constantinople. 
The  contest  which  this  question  produced,  termi- 
nated ia  farour  of  the  patriarchate ;  and  Ignatius 
expelled  the  Lat'n  missionaries  from  Bulgaria,  and 
appoiated  Greeks  in  their  room.    Adrian,  during 
the  GOB  test  for  power  with  the  eaatern  patriarch, 
was  extending  his  authority  over  the  kings  and 
piinces   of  the  west.     He  employed    his  whole 
interest  to  induce  Charles  the  Bald,  who  had  taken 
poaaession  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorrain,  and  who  had 
been  crowned  at  Rheims  by  the  archbishop  Hinc- 
mar,  to  relinqiriah  it  in  favour  of  the  emperor ;  and 
he  even  sent  legates  to  the  king,  after  having  at- 
tempted to  engage  Hincmar,  the  clergy,  and  the 
aoUlity,  to  desert  him,  ordering  him  to  surrender 
to  the  emperor*s  right.    The  king  was  invincible ; 
snd  the  pope  vras  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest. 
He  also  further  interfered  in    the    concerns    of 
princes,  by  taking  Charles's  rebellious  son  Car- 
iMian,  sod  the  younger  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon, 
aoder  the  protection  pf  the  Roman  see.    He  pro- 
ceeded ia  this  business  so  fsr,  that  he  was  under  a 
necessity  of  submitting  without  gaining  his  point* 
Balgaria  again  claimed  his  attention,  and  he  wished 
to  restore  the  jurisdiction  of  it  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
Bat  death  terminated  hia  ambitious  projects  and 
his  life  of  inquietude,  A.  D.  872,  after  a  pontificate 
of  five  years. 

ADRIAN  III.  Pope,  succeeded  Marinos,  A.  D. 
884.  This  pope*  desirous  of  emancipating  Italy 
and  the  papal  see  from  their  dependence  upon  the 
caiperor  of  Germany,  passed  a  decree,  that,  if 
Charles  ahould  die  without  male  iasoe,  the  title  of 
emperor  should  be  bestowed  only  on  natives  of 
luiy,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  emperor  should 
he  disregarded  in  the  creation  of  a  pope.  Basil 
alieaipied  to  persuade  Adrian  to  annul  the  excom- 
m  cation  of  hia  predecessor  against  Photius,  but 
di  Mt  succeed.  The  pope  died  in  his  way  to  the 
di     *t  Worms,  in  885. 

>RIAN  IV.,  Pope,  the  only  Englishman  who 

had  the  honour  to  sit  in  St.  Pefer*s  chair. 

taase  was  Nieoiat  Brekspere  or  Bnakspear ;  and 

Bs  horn  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen* 

at  Lsvgley,  near  St.  Alban's,  in  Hertfordshire. 

bther.  being  poor,  and  having  assumed  the 

of  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's,  was  unable 

Tide  for  him.    Beip^  refiMe^  the  liabi(  for 
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which  he  applied,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
distinguished  both  by  his  application  and  pro* 
fioieucy.  From  Paris  be  removed  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Rufus,  in  Provence ;  here  he  became  a  re- 
gular clerk ;  and  upon  the  death  of  the  abbot  in 
1137,  be  waa  chosen  superior  of  that  house,  which 
he  rebuilt.  Of  this  dignity  he  wss  deprived  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  and  accusations  of 
the  monks,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  gorern'* 
ment  of  a  foreigner  :  but  Pope  Eugenius  III.  hav- 
ing heard  their  charges,  and  his  defence,  declared 
him  innocent,  and  advanced  him,  in  1146,  to  the 
higher  station  of  cardinal  bishop  of  Alba.  In  1148 
he  was  sent  as  apostolical  legate,  to  Denmark  and 
Norway,  where,  by  his  diligent  instruction,  he 
converted  those  barbarous  nations  to  the  Christian 
faith  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  erected  the  church  at 
Upsal  into  an  archi-episcopal  see.  Upon  bis  return 
to  Rome,  he  wss  much  honoured  by  the  pope  and 
cardinals ;  and  on  the  death  of  Pope  Anastasios, 
who  had  aucceeded  Eugenius,  he  was  unanimouriy 
chosen  to  the  papal  chair  in  November  1154,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Adrian.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  his  promotion  resched  England,  Henry  II.  sent 
a  deputation  of  an  abbot  and  three  bishops  to  con* 
gratulate  him  on  hia  election  ;  snd  upon  this  occa- 
sion he  granted  considerable  privileges  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Alban's.  But  he  refused  the  valu- 
able pre'aents  which  they  offered  hiin,  saying 
jocosely,  '*  I  will  not  accept  your  gifu,  because, 
when  I  wished  to  take  the  habit  of  your  monasteiy, 
you  refused  me."  To  which  the  abbot  pertinently 
and  smartly  replied ;  '*  It  was  not  for  us  to  oppose 
the  will  of  Providence,  which  had  destined  you  for 
greater  things."  iu  the  next  year  he  gave  Henry 
leave  to  undertake  the  conqueat  of  Ireland,  and  aent 
him  a  bull  for  that  purpose,  in  which  he  testifies 
his  approbation  of  the  object  of  the  expedition  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  commands  the  people  of  that  country 
to  acknowled|[e  him  as  their  sovereign  lord.  He 
reminds  the  king,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  rights  of 
the  Christian  church :  claiming  all  the  islands 
which  embraced  Christianity,,  as  St.  Peter's  right, 
and  belonging  to  the  holy  Roman  church  ;  and  ex* 
horting  to  the  regular  payment  of  the  Peter  pence 
which  he  had  promised.  He  admonishes  him  also 
to  nse  his  endeavours  for  reforming  the  manners  of 
the  people,  and  to  commit  the  government  of  the 
churches  to  able  and  virtuous  persons,  so  that  he 
might  thus  deserve  an  everlasting  reward  in  heaven, 
and  transmit  a  glorious  name  to  posterity.  Adrian's 
indulgence  to  this  prince  was  so  great,  that  he 
consented  to  absolve  him  from  the  oath  he  had 
taken,  not  to  set  aside  any  part  of  his  father's  will. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  he  constrained 
the  magistrates  of  Rome  to  abdicate  the  authority 
they  had  assumed  in  their  efforts  to  recover  the 
ancient  liberty  of  the  people  under  the  consuls,  and 
to  leave  the  government  of  the  city  to  the  pope. 
In  1155  he  drove  the  heretic  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
and  his  followers,  from  Rome.  He  also  excon^ 
municated  William,  king  of  Sicily,  who  ravaged  the 
territories  of  the  church,  and  absolved  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.  In  his  interview  wiilk 
Frederick,  king  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  ha 
concluded  a  peace  when  he  invaded  Italy,  tliia 
prince  condescended  to  hold  his  stirrup  whilst  he 
mounted  his  horse ;  in  consequence  of  which  Adrian 
CQQdoctcd  km  to  Romei  «nd  pltced  the  imperii^ 
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"worka  are  highly  finished  and  well  coloured  ;  but 
he  wos  particularly  excellent  in  the  painting  of 
fish,  to  which  he  gave  a  surprising  appearance  of 
truth  and  nature;  and  represented  them  with  a 
freshness  and  glittering  effect  of  colour  that  pro- 
duces perfect  illusion.  His  works  in  (his  way  are 
deserredly  esteemed,  and  are  worthy  a  place  in  the 
choicest  collections  of  the  curious. 

ADRICHOMIA  rCoRNSLXA),  a  nun  in  Holland 
of  the  Augustine  order,  who  published  a  poetical 
Tersion  of  the  Psalms  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

ADRICHOMIUS,  a  native  of  Delft  in  Holland, 
and  a  geographer  of  considerable  note,  was  bom  in 
15S3.  He  was  for  some  time  director  of  the  nuns 
of  St.  Barbara ;  and  afterwards,  when  civil  commo- 
tions drove  him  from  his  country,  he  presided  in 
the  same  capacity  over  the  eanonesses  of  Nazareth. 
He  died  at  Cologne,  in  1585,  leaving  behind  him 
two  works,  of  which  that  called  **  Theatrum  Terrre 
Sanolse,"  or  a  description  of  the  Holy  Land,  is 
▼ery  celebrated.  He  sometimes  took  the  name  of 
Christianus  Crucius,  in  allusion  to  his  banishment 
and  sufferings. 

ADRY  (John  Felicissimus),  a  native  of  France, 
born  In  1749,  was  a  learned  and  laborious  biblio- 
grapher, and  devoted  the  whole  of  his  life  to  bis 
{>rofe88ion.  He  published  editions  of  several  an- 
cient and  modem  works,  to  which  he  added  inte- 
resting prefaces  and  curious  supplements.  He 
also  wrote  various  articles  in  the  "  Journal  Ency- 
dop^dique,"  and  «  Magazin  £ncyclop6dique." 

ADSO  (Heruihius  or  Henry),  became  abbot 
of  Loxeuil.  in  960,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  some 
aunts,  a  work  full  of  superstitious  and  legendary 
tales.  Such  was  his  reputation  for  learning,  that 
ttanybiahops  applied  to  him  to  establish  schools 
in  their  dioceses,  and  he  was  even  consulted  by 
crowned  heads  on  these  and  other  subjects  of  im- 
portance.   He  died  at  Champagne  in  992. 

^  A,  in  fabulous  history,  a  huntress  changed  into 
an  ialand  of  the  aame  name  by  the  gods,  to  rescue 
her  from  the  pursuit  of  her  lover,  the  river  Phasis. 

^ACIDAS,  a  king  of  Epinis,  son  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  and  brother  to  Oljfmpias.  He  was  expelled 
by  his  subjects  for  his  continusl  wars  with  Mace- 
donia. He  left  a  son,  Pyrrhus,  only  two  years  old, 
whom  Chaneus,  king  of  Illyricum,  educated. 

iEACUS,  in  fabulous  history,  son  of  Jupiter  by 
JE^int,  daughter  of  Asopus,  was  king  of  the  island 
CEnopia,  which  he  called  by  his  mother's  name. 
A  pestilence  having  destroyed  all  his  subjecu,  he 
entreated  Jupiter  to  repeople  his  kingdom.  Ac- 
cording to  his  desire,  all  the  ants  which  were  in  an 
old  oak  were  changed  into  men,  and  called  by 
iEacus  myrmidons  from  fivpftii^  an  ant.  ^acus 
married  Eudeis,  by  whom  be  had  Telamon  and 
P<fleus.  He  afterwards  had  Phocua  by  Psamatbe, 
one  of  the  Nereids.  He  was  a  man  of  such  inte- 
grity that  the  ancients  have  made  him  one  of  the 
judges  of  hell,  with  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus. 

MEATUS,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Polyclea, 
aaid  to  be  descended  from  Hercules.  An  oracle 
having  said  that  whoever  of  the  two  touched  the 
land  after  crossing  the  Achelous,  should  obtain  the 
kingdom,  Polyclea  pretended  to  he  lame,  and  pre- 
Tailed  upon  her  brother  to  carry  her  across  on  his 
shoulders.  When  they  came  near  the  opposite 
side,  Polyclea  leaped  ashore  from  her  brother's 
back,  exclaiming  that  the  kingdom  was  her  own. 
£atus  joiaeid  her  in  the  exQlamatioD,  and  after- 


wards married  her,  and  reigned  conjointly  witb  her* 
Their  aon  Thessalus  gave  his  name  to  Tfaecaaly. 

iBANTIDES,  a  tyrant  of  Lampsacos,  inUaaata 
witlt  Darius.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Hipfiiaflj 
tyrant  of  Athens. 

iECHMACORAS,  in  fabulous  history,  m  aoa 
of  Hercules,  by  Phyllone.  When  her  father 
beard  that  his  daughter  had  had  a  child,  be  expcaaed 
her  and  her  infant  in  the  woods  to  wild  heeato, 
where  Hercules,  conducted  by  tlie  noise  of  a  mag- 
pie which  imitated  the  oriea  of  a  child,  found  and 
delivered  them. 

iECHMIS,  succeeded  his  father  Polymneator  on 
the  throne  of  Arcadia,  in  the  reign  of  Theopompiis, 
of  Sparta. 

j^DESIUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  che  fourth  century,  was  a  preceptor  ia 
philosophy  at  Cappadocia,  hia  native  place.  He 
was  of  the  school  of  Plotinus,  in  which  was  t«aght 
a  species  of  false  philosophy  compounded  of  nayad* 
cism  and  imposture.  He  either  fancied  or  pre- 
tended that  he  had  supernatural  intercourse  with 
divinities.  It  is  related  that,  in  one  of  theae  eoan-< 
munications  by  dream,  aome  god  delivered  to  him 
an  oracle  in  hexameter  rerse,  which  in  the  momiag 
he  found  written  upon  the  palm  of  hia  band.  The 
story  is  told,  and  the  lines  are  preaerved»  hy  hie 
biographer  Eunapius,  one  of  the  aaaiC  sebool»  and 
as  great  a  fanatic  as  himself. 

^DITIUS(VAL.)JaRoman  poet  beforo  the  age 
of  Cicero,  successful  in  amorous  poetry  and  episrraaaai 

JEDO^,  in  fabulous  history,  daughter  of  Paa- 
darus,  married  Zethus,  brother  to  Amphlon,  hf 
whom  ahe  had  a  aon  called  Iiylus.  She  wag  ao  Jea« 
loua  of  her  sister  Niobe,  becanae  ahe  had  oaore 
children  than  herself,  that  she  resolved  to  murder 
the  elder,  who  waa  educated  witb  Itylus.  She  by 
mistake  killed  her  own  son,  and  was  changed  into 
a  goldfinch  as  she  attempted  to  kill  herself. 

iDGESTA,  the  daughter  of  Hippotes,  and  mother 
of  iEgestus  called  Acestes. 

ALQEVS,  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pandion,  baiag 
desirous  of  having  children,  went  to  conault  the 
oracle,  and  in  bis  return  stopped  at  the  court  of 
Pittheus,  king  of  Troesene,  who  gave  him  hia 
daughter  ^thra  in  marriage.  He  left  her  pregnaat, 
and  told  her  that  if  she  bad  a  son,  to  aead  hint  lo 
Athens  as  soon  as  he  could  lift  a  stone,  under  which 
he  had  concealed  his  sword.  By  this  sword  he  waa  to 
be  known  to  .^geus,  who  did  not  wish  to  make  any 
publio  discovery  of  a  son,  for  fear  of  hia  nephews, 
the  Pallaotides,  who  expected  his  crown,  ^thra  he- 
came  tlie  mother  of  Theseus,  whom  ahe  acoordingl  j 
sent  to  Athens  with  his  fatlier'a  sword,  at  the 
time  ^geus  lived  with  Medes,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Jason.  When  Theseus  came  to  Athens,  Medea 
attempted  to  poison  him  ;  but  he  escaped,  aad 
upon  showing  JE^em  the  sword  he  wore,  diaco* 
vered  himself  to  be  his  son.  When  Theaeoa  r^m 
turned  from  Crete  after  the  death  of  the  Minota  ir, 
he  forgot,  agreeably  to  the  engagement  nude  w-  tb 
his  father,  to  hoist  up  white  sails  aa  a  aignal  of  I  m 
success  :  and  iEgeus  at  the  sight  of  the  black  sai  a, 
concluding  that  his  son  was  deed,  threw  himai»lf 
from  a  high  rock  into  the  sea,  which  from  him,  aa 
some  suppose,  has  been  called  the  u£gean.  ^gc  ci« 
reigned  forty-eight  years,  and  died  B.C.  1235.  ;  le 
is  supposed  to  have  first  introduced  into  Greece  i  le 
worsiiip  of  Venus  Urania,  to  render  the  goddess 
propitious  to  his  wishes  in  having  a  son* 
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^li:G£AT£S  (John),  a  priest  of  the  Nesioriao 
Beett  who  flourished  id  463,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
against  the  eoanoil  of  Cbalcedou,  and  an  ecclesias- 
licml  history  from  the  reien  of  Theodosius  to  that  of 
Zeno. 

^  ^GIAL%  in  fabuloQB  history,  one  of  Phaeton's 
sisters,  changed  into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into 
amber.  They  are  called  Heliades. — A  daughter  of 
Adraatua  by  Amphitea,  daughter  of  Pronsz.  She 
married  Diomedes,  in  whose  absence,  during  the 
Trojau  wsr,  she  prostituted  herself  to  her  serrants, 
and  chiefly  to  Cometes,  whom  the  king  had  lert 
master  of  his  house.  At  his  return,  Diomedes 
being  told  of  his  wife's  wantonness,  went  to  settle 
is  Dannia.  Some  asy  that  Venas  implanted  those 
vicious  and  lustful  propensities  in  iEgisle,  to  re- 
Tenge  herself  on  Diomedes,  who  had  wounded  her 
ia  tbe  Troiao  war. 

JKGIaLeVS,  son  of  Adrastus  by  Amphitea  or 
Demoanaaaa,  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  that  is,  one  of 
the  SODS  of  those  generals  who  were  killed  in  the 
flrat  Tbeban  war.  They  went  against  the  Thebans, 
who  bad  refused  to  give  burial  to  their  fathers, 
and  wers  Tictorious.  They  all  returned  home  safe 
except  ^¥!gialens,  who  was  killed.  That  expedition 
is  called  the  war  of  the  Epigoni. 

^GIALUS,  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  entrusted 
witb  the  kingdom  of  Achaia  by  King  Apis  going  to 
^gypt.  Peloponnesus  was  called  ^gialea  from 
bisb — A  man  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon 
9091  yean  before  the  Christian  era,  and  reigned  &t 
jfears. 

^  .£GIDIUS  (Atueinkusis),  a  Grecisu  physician 
ia  the  8tb  century,  who  became  a  Benedictine 
aumk,  and  published  several  learned  treatises,  es< 
pcdally,  •«  De  Pulsibos,"  and  •'  De  Venenis." 

iRGlDIUS  (John  of  St.  Gilbs),  a  learned 
£agliahmaa  of  the  13th  century,  was  born  at  St 
Albaa's,  and  as  Fuller  conjectures,  in  the  parish  of 
St  Giles's  in  that  town,  now  destroyed.  He  was 
educated  at  Paris,  where  he  not  only  became  emi- 
nent in  logic  and  philoaophy,  hot  as  a  physician, 
in  which  character  he  attended  Philip  the  French 
king.  He  subsequently  remored  to  Montpellier, 
where  he  boesme  a  professor  of  divinity,  and  in 
liS3  he  joined  the  Dominicans,  and  was  the  first 
£sgUsbman  of  that  order.  He  afterwards  removed 
10  Oxford,  where  he  became  Dominican  professor 
ad  lecturer  both  in  the  arts  and  divinity.  It  does 
not  appear  at  what  time  he  died. 

-^GIDIUS  (Da  CoLOKVA),  a  Koman  monk  of 
the  Aoguttine  order,  was  disdnguished  in  the  13th 
ceatury,  among  the  scholastics,  and  obtained  the 
sppdlation  of  the  most  Profound  Doctor.  He  was 
preceptor  to  tbe  sons  of  Philip  III.  of  Frsnce,  and 
laoght  philosophy  and  theology  with  high  reputn- 
tioB  at  Paris.  He  was  preferred  by  Boniface  Vlil. 
to  tbe  episcopsl  see  of  Bern,  and,  aecording  to 
Bpm^  writers,  was,  by  the  same  pope,  created  a 
a  laaL  He  died  in  1316,  and  his  body  was  con* 
VI  d  to  the  church  of  the  Augustine  fraternity  at 
P  I,  where  it  was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  that 
b  ras  ftur  tit  lucem  rtdueen$  dubia,  *'  the  luminary 
V  h  brought  doubtful  things  to  light."  He  left 
SI  al  works  behind  him,  which,  ahhoogh  in 
f  ;  reputation  during  the  life  of  the  author,  all 
k  iographers  pronounce  to  be  of  a  very  inferior 
c        ter. 

ilDIUS  (PsTEB  Albiensis),  a  writer  sent 
b        -'--  I.,  to  examine  and  to  give  an  account 


of  the  most  celebrated  places  of  Asia,  Greece,  and 
Africa.  He  was  seizM  by  pirates,  but  made  his 
escape,  and  died  of  a  surfeit  in  1555.  He  published 
an  Bccount  of  bis  travels,  besides  othsr  works. 

i£GIMIUS,  an  old  man  who  lived,  according  to 
Anacreon,  !ii(00  years.  —  A  king  of  Doris,  whom 
Hercules  assisted  to  conquer  tbe  Lapithse. 

i9i'GIMUS.  or  ^GIMIUS,  a  physician  of  Elis, 
according  to  Galen,  was  tbe  first  that  wrote  upon 
the  pulse,  in  a  work  called  "  Palpitations/*  He  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  anterior  to  Hippocrates. 

^GIN  A,  in  fabulous  history,  daughter  of  Asopup, 
had  ^acus  changed  into  a  flame  of  fire  by  Jupiter. 
She  afterwards  married  Acton,  son  of  Myrmidon, 
by  whom  she  had  some  children  who  conspired 
against  their  father.  Some  say  that  she  was 
changed  by  Jupiter  into  the  island  which  bears  her 
name. 

iEGINETA  (Padhjs),  a  physician  bom  in 
i£gina.  He  flourished  in  the  third,  or  according 
to  others  the  seventh  century,  and  first  deserved  to 
be  called  a  mau-midwife.  He  wrote  De  Re  Mtdic6, 
in  seven  books. 

^G1N£T£S,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  in  whose  age 
Lycurgus  instituted  his  famous  laws. 

uEGINHARD,  a  German,  educated  by  Charle- 
magne, of  whom  he  became  the  faithful  secretary* 
He  retired  from  the  active  scenes  of  life  after  the 
loss  of  Imma  his  beloved  wife,  whom  some  have 
falsely  called  dauahter  of  the  emperor,  asserting 
that  she  conveyed  her  husband  on  her  shoulders 
from  her  house  through  the  snow,  that  his  escapo 
might  not  be  traced  by  the  jealousy  of  her  father, 
if^ginhard  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  life  of  Charle- 
magne, besides  annals  from  741  to  839,  and  letters. 
He  died  840.  His  works  were  first  edited  at  Paris 
in  t  vols,  folio,  1576. 

MGIOCWV^,  in  fabulous  history,  a  surname  of 
Jupiter,  from  his  being  brought  up  by  the  goat 
Amalthse,  and  using  her  skin  instead  of  a  shield,  in 
the  war  of  the  Titans. 

i£GIPAN,  in  fabulous  history,  a  name  of  Pan, 
because  he  had  goat's  feet. 

iEGlSTHUS,  king  of  Argos,  was  son  of  Thy- 
estes  by  his  daughter  Pelopea.  Thyestes  being  at 
variance  with  his  brother  Atreus,  was  told  by  the 
oracle,  that  his  wrongs  could  be  revenged  only  by 
a  son  born  of  himself  and  his  daughter.  To  avoid 
such  au  incest,  Pelopea  had  been  consecrated  to 
tbe  service  of  Minerva  by  her  father,  who  some 
time  after  met  her  in  a  wood,  and  ravished  her, 
without  knowing  who  she  was.  Polopea  kept  the 
sword  of  her  ravisher,  and  finding  it  to  be  her 
father's,  eaposed  the  child  she  had  brought  forth. 
The  child  was  preserved,  aud  when  grown  up,  pre- 
sented with  the  sword  of. his  mother's  ravisher. 
Pelopea  soon  after  this  melancholy  adventure,  had 
married  her  uncle  Atreus,  who  received  into  his 
house  his  natural  son.  As  Thyestes  had  debauched 
the  first  wife  of  Atreus,  Atreus  sent  ^^gisthus  to 
put  him  to  death  ;  but  Tbvestes  knowing  the  as- 
sassin's sword,  discovered  that  he  was  his  own  son, 
and  fully  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  sent  him  back  to 
murder  Atreus.  After  this  murder  Thyestes 
ascended  the  throne,  and  banished  Agamemnon 
and  Meuelaus,  the  sons,  or  as  others  say,  tbe 
grandsons  of  Atreus.  These  children  fled  to  Poly- 
phidus  of  Sicyon  ;  but  as  he  dreaded  the  power  of 
their  persecutors,  he  committed  the  protection  of 
them  lu  (£aeu8,  king  gf  /Dtolia^  By  their  marrisge 
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with  the  daughters  of  Tjndarus,  king  of  Sparta, 
thej  were  empowered  to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
Argoa,  to  whioh  Agamemnon  aacceeded,  while 
Menalaua  reigned  in  his  father's  place,  ^giathus 
had  been  reconciled  to  the  aons  of  Atreus ;  and 
when  thej  went  to  the  Trojan  war»  he  waa  left 
guardian  of  Agamemnon's  kingdom,  and  of  his  wife 
Cljtemnestra,  ^Egiatbns  fell  in  love  with  Clj- 
temnestra,  and  lived  with  her«  On  Agamem- 
non's return,  iheae  two  adulterers  murdered  him, 
and,  by  a  public  marriage,  atrengthened  theaoselvea 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes,  Agamemnon's 
son,  would  have  shared  his  father'a  fate,  had  not  hia 
sister  £leotra  privately  sent  him  to  his  uncle  Stro- 
phius,  king  of  Phocis,  where  he  contracted  the 
most  intimate  friendship  with  his  cousin  Pylades. 
Some  time  after  Oreatea  came  to  Mycense,  the 
residence  of  ^gisthus,  and  resolved  to  punish  the 
murderers  of  his  father,  in  conjunction  with  £lectra« 
who  lived  in  disgrace  in  the  tyrant's  family.  To  do 
this  more  effectually,  Electra  publicly  declared  that 
Orestes  was  dead,  upon  which  iBgisthua  and  Clv- 
temneatra  went  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  return 
thanks  to  the  god  for  his  death*  Orestes,  who  had 
concealed  himself  in  the  temple,  attacked  them  and 
put  them  both  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  seven 
years.    They  were  buried  without  the  city  walls. 

JEG JjE,  the  youngest  daughter  of  ^sculapius 
and  Lampetetic. — In  fabuloua  history,  a  nymph, 
daughter  of  Sol  and  Nsora.-— A  nymph,  daughter  of 
Panopeus,  beloved  by  Theseus  after  he  had  left 
Ariadne. — One  of  the  Hesperides**— One  of  the 
Graces. 

JEQLES,  a  Samian  wrestler,  bom  dgmb.  Seeing 
some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a  conteat,  he 
broke  the  string  which  held  bis  tongue,  through  the 
desire  of  speaking,  and  ever  after  spoke  with  ease. 

iBGON,  a  boxer  of  Zacjnthus  ;  who  dragged  a 
Urge  bull  by  the  heel  from  a  mountain  into  the  city. 

uEGYPTUS,  in  fabuloua  history,  son  of  Belus, 
and  brother  to  Daoaus,  gave  his  fitty  aona  in  mar- 
riage to  the  fifty  daughters  of  his  brother  Danaus, 
who  had  established  himaelf  at  Argoa,  and  was 
jealoua  of  his  brother,  who,  by  following  him  from 
Egypt  into  Greece  seemed  envious  of  his  pros- 
perity, and  obliged  all  his  dau^hter8  to  murder  their 
husbands  the  ftirat  night  of  their  nupiiala.  This 
was  executed  ;  but  Hypermneaira  alone  spared  her 
husband  Lynceus.  Kven  ^gyptus  was  killed  by 
his  niece  Polyzeos.  ^gyptua  waa  king,  after  his 
faihrr,  of  a  part  of  Atrica,  which  from  him  was 
called  ^gyptus. 

j£LFKiC,  successively  bishop  of  Wilton  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
luminariea  of  his  dark  nge,  was  the  son  of  an  earl  of 
Kent,  and  after  receiving  a  few  scanty  instructions 
from  an  ignorant  aecular  priest,  assumed  the  habits 
of  the  Benedictine  order  uf  monks  in  the  monastery 
at  Abingdon.  Here  he  wrote  several  works,  and 
tranalated,  from  the  Latin  into  the  Saxon  language, 
moat  of  the  historical  hooka  of  the  New  Testament : 
the  greatest  part  of  which  translations  were  printed 
at  Oxford,  in  169B.  He  waa  translated  to  Canter- 
bury in  994,  where,  after  exerting  himself  fur  some 
years  with  equal  spirit  and  prudence,  in  defending 
hia  dioceae  againat  the  incursions  of  the  Dsnes,  he 
died  Nov.  16, 1005. 

uELIA  PETINA,  of  the  family  of  Tubero,  mar- 
ried Claudiua  Caeaar,  by  whom  she  had  a  aon.  The 
emperor  divorced  hex  to  marry  Messalina. 


iELIAN  CLAUDIUS,  an  historian  and  theto* 
rician,  was  bom  at  Prsneste  about  the  year  80* 
and  lived  upwarda  of  aixty  years.  He  was  a  Roma& 
citizen,  and  never  left  Italy ;  yet  he  became  ao  per* 
feet  a  master  of  the  Greek  language,  that  he  wrote 
it  with  attic  purity.  Under  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus he  taught  Rhetoric  in  Rome,  and  ia  therefore 
classed  among  the  sophists:  an  appellation  fitat 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  true  pbilosophera,  after* 
wards  to  those  who  taught  and  exercised  the  anbtle 
arte  of  diaputation,  and,  in  the  time  of  JBIian,  to 
those  who  practised  public  declaration,  and  kept 
schools  of  rhetoric,  ^lian  has  left  two  works, — 
a  collection  of  stories  and  anecdotes,  and  a  natural 
history  of  animals.  They  are  written  in  a  pleasing 
and  agreeable  manner,  and  their  author  was  called 
Meliglossas,  honey  tongue,  on  acconnt  of  ibe 
sweetness  of  his  style.  Of  the  first  work,  one  of 
the  best  critical  editions  was  published  by  Grono- 
vius,  at  Leyden,  1731,  2  vols.  4to. 

^LIANUS  (Meccius),  a  physician  before  Galen* 
the  firat  who  used  treacle  againat  the  plague,  wad 
with  auccess.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Adrian. 

^LIUS  and  uELIA,  a  family  in  Rome,  ao  poor 
that  sixteen  lived  in  a  small  houae,  and  were  naain* 
Uined  by  the  produce  of  a  little  field.  Their 
poverty  continued  till  Paulua  conquered  Perseoa, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  gave  his  son-in-law  JEU 
Tubero,  five  pounds  of  gold  from  the  booty. 

^LIUS  (Adrian os),  an  African,  grandfather  lo 
the  emperer  Adrian. — Gall  us,  a  Roman  knight,  the 
first  who  invaded  Arabia  Felix.  Ue  waa  very  in- 
timate with  Strabo  the  Geographer,  and  aailed  oil 
the  Nile  with  him  to  take  a  view  of  the  country.^ 
Publiua,  one  of  the  first  questors  chosen  from  the 
plebeians  at  Rome.*Q.  JE,  Pstus,  son  of  Sextus 
or  Publius.  As  he  sat  in  the  aenate  hoaae,  a 
woodpecker  perched  on  his  head ;  upon  which  a 
soothsayer  exclaimed,  that  if  he  preaerved  the  bird, 
hia  house  would  flourish  and  Rome  decay  ;  and  if  ha 
killed  it,  the  contrary  would  happen,  upon  whioh 
i£liua  in  the  presence  of  ths  aenace  bit  off  the 
bird's  head.  All  the  youths  of  his  family  were 
killed  at  Cannae,  and  the  Roman  arms  were  aooa 
attended  with  success. — Saturninus,  a  aatytist, 
thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  writing 
verses  against  Tiberius.-^Sextus  Caius,  censor 
with  M.  Cethegus.  He  separated  the  senators 
from  the  people  in  the  public  spectacles.  During 
his  consulship,  the  ambassadors  of  the  ^tolians 
found  him  feasting  in  earthen  diahes,  and  offered 
him  ailver  vessels,  which  he  refused. — Spartianus«, 
wrote  the  livea  of  the  Emperors  Adrian,  Auiooinua 
Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius.— Tubero,  grandson  of  L. 
Paulus,  was  austere  in  his  morals,  and  a  formidable 
enemy  to  the  Gracchi.^-Verus  Coesar,  the  name  uf 
L.  Commodus  Verus,  afier  Adrian  had  adopted 
him.  He  was  made  prsetor  and  consul  by  the  em* 
peror,  who  was  soon  convinced  of  his  incapacity  a 
the  discharge  of  public  duty.  He  killed  himself  y 
drinking  an  antidote. — L.  Gallus,  a  lawyer  w.  o 
wrote  twelve  books  concerning  the  aignification  >f 
all  law  words.  —  Sextus  Pectus,  n  consul  and  a 
lawyer  of  Rome,  greatly  commended  by  Cicero  i  r 
hia  learning,  and  called  cordatus  homo  by  Eani  s 
for  his  knowledge  of  law. 

iELURUS,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  the  god  i 
cats ;  repreaented  sometimes  like  a  cat,  and  aom>  - 
times  like  a  man  with  a  cat's  head.    The  Egy;  - 
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tiaas  htd  m  sapentitiouB  a  regard  for  tbis  animal, 
that  the  killing  it»  whether  by  accid^at  or  desigo, 
was  puBished  with  death  ;  and  Diodoraa  relates, 
that,  ja  the  time  of  extreme  famine,  they  choose 
rather  to  eat  one  another  than  tooch  these  sacred 
anifluls. 

^MILIANI  (JsaoMs),  a  noble  Venetian,  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  regular  clerks  of  St.  Maienl.  He  was  a  man  of 
moat  humane  disposition,  and  in  16t8,  when  a 
fuBtne  raged  in  Italy,  he  sold  eren  his  furniture  to 
issiat  the  poor. 

^MILIANUS  ^MILIUS,  or  C.  JULIUS,  an 
obacare  natiTe  of  Mauritania,  who  by  his  Tslour  and 
prudent  conduct,  raised  himself  to  become  sue- 
ceaaiTely  first  eonsol  and  emperor  of  Rome,  which 
he  was  proclaimed  before  Christ  S53.  He  suc- 
eeeded  Decios,  and  marched  against  Gallus  and 
Valerian,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  defeated, 
and  i£milianu8  waa  killed  by  hit  own  soldiers,  after 
a  reign  of  four  months. 

^MILIUS  (Anthony),  professor  of  history  in 
the  UaiTerslty  of  Utrecht,  where  he  gave  lectures 
from  Tacitus  for  above  twenty-six  years.  He  died 
in  1660,  having  previously  published,  a  "  Collec- 
tion of  Latin  orations  and  poems." 

iEMILIUS  (Paulvs),  the  son  of  Lucius  Psolus, 
who  waa  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannie,  was  born 
about  the  year  of  Rome  530,  ante  Christ  224,  and 
waa  twice  eonsul.  He  lived,  says  Plutarch,  in  an 
tge  that  abounded  with  great  men,  and  took  pains 
to  be  inferior  to  none  of  them.  In  bis  first  con- 
iolate  (ante  Chriat  182),  he  triumphed  over  the 
liguriaos  ;  snd  in  the  second  (ante  Christ  168), 
BoMued  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  reduced  that 
cooatry  to  a  Roman  province,  and  established  a 
new  form  of  government,  from  which  circumstance 
he  obtained  the  name  of  Macedonicus,  His  conduct 
towards  Perseus,  tbe  vanquished  and  degraded 
■overeign,  manifested  nobleness  of  mind.  When 
the  kiog'a  ambaasadors  approached,  he  said  to 
those  thst  were  near  him,  '<  Mark  the  inconsistency 
of  fertirae  ;  this  man,  who  but  the  other  day  thought 
the  ample  kingdom  of  Macedon  nothing,  whilst  he 
was  hindered  from  subduing  the  Dardanians  and 
lOyrisne,  now  confined  in  a  narrow  island,  sends 
these  poor  men  to  ask  favours."    When  Perseus 


wsrds  treated  him  with  oivility  and  respect.  When 
-£miliiis  returned  to  Rome,  he  obtsined,  after 
aoBe  hesitation,  a  triumph  of  three  days,  which 
vss  one  of  the  most  splendid  spectseles  Rome  ever 
heboid.  The  gold  and  silver  carried  in  the  show 
saoonted  to  a  sum  which  wss  sufiicient  to  free  the 
people  ftom  all  taxes  for  125  years.  Perseus  waa 
at  this  time  confined  in  a  common  jail ;  and  th 
car-ars  reply  to  his  request,  that  he  might  not  be 
an  a  spectacle  in  his  triumph  was  not  so  honour- 
o  bis  humsnity  as  his  former  conduct.  *'  This 
t  he)  is  entirely  in  your  own  power  ;  you  need 
ik  tbe  favour  of  ns ; "  intimating  that  the  king 
.  kill  himself,  and  thus  svoid  the  shame  of 
^  exposed.  However,  when  the  humiliating 
scte  wss  finished,  snd  the  unfortunate  Perseus 
led,  with  circumstsnces  of  depression  and 
ty,  in  the  common  jail,  ^milius  ordered  him 
'■  released,  and  treated  with  greater  decency. 
'*»)  iifii  not  long  furrive  his  triumph.  Har- 
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iog  accepted  the  office  of  censor,  and  discharged  it 
with  honour,  he  fell  into  a  lingering  illness,  of 
which  he  died,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  a^fe, 
ante  Christ  160.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with 
great  solemnity ;  and  the  natives  of  those  countries 
which  he  had  conquered,  who  were  then  at  Rome, 
attended  the  procession,  contended  for  the  honour 
of  csrrying  his  bier,  and  paid  the  tribute  of  their 
tears  and  praises  to  his  humanity  and  integrity. 
To  his  children  he  only  left  at  his  death  the  patri- 
mony  he  had  received  from  his  sncestors,  without 
hsving  augmented  it,  says  Plutarch,  by  a  single 
drachma.  His  character  was  that  of  a  genuine 
Roman,  adorned  with  letters,  and  humanized  by 
philosophy.  As  a  military  man  he  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  maxim  delivered  by  him  to  his  son 
Scipio ;  '*  A  good  general  never  gives  battle  bat 
when  led  to  it  by  absolute  necessity,  or  by  a  verr 
favourable  opportunity."  He  was  twice  married, 
firat  to  Papiria,  tbe  daughter  of  Papirius  Maso ; 
and  being  divorced  from  her,  he  took  a  second  wife. 
In  early  life  his  reputation  was  such  that  he  ob- 
tained the  aedileship  against  twelve  competitors, 
who  sfterwards  became  consuls.  The  office  of 
augur  he  faitlifully  executed,  with  a  rigid  attention 
to  the  performance  of  every  rite  enjoyed  by  the 
religion  of  his  country  ;  nor  was  he  leas  obserrant 
of  that  military  discipline  by  which  Rome  had 
become  victorious. 

^MILIUS  MACER,  a  poet  of  the  Augustine 
age,  wrote  on  the  virtues  of  herbs.  There  are 
several  editions  of  his  works  ;  but  in  general  so 
altered  and  interpolated,  Haller  says,  by  the  monks, 
that  tbe  genuine  lines  are  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished. Many  of  his  verses  were  inserted  in  the 
popular  work  called  the  Scholia  Salemitana. 

vEMILIUS  PARTHENIANUS,  one  of  the  Latin 
historians,  flourished  under  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius.  He  composed  a  history  of  all  those  who 
attempted  to  usurp  the  sovereign  power,  snd 
brought  it  down  at  least  to  the  year  J 75,  for  he 
wrote  tbe  life  of  Avidius  Cassius. 

^MILIUS  (Paulus),  a  celebrated  historian, 
was  a  native  of  Verona,  and  gained  such  reputation 
in  Italy,  that  he  was  invited  into  France  by 
Louis  XII.,  in  order  to  write  a  Latin  history  of  the 
kinga  of  France,  and  had  a  canonry  granted  him  in 
the  cathedral  of  Paris.  He  was  thirty  years  in 
writing  this  history,  and  yet  it  was  not  completed 
at  his  death.  Erasmus  says  of  him,  that  he  resem- 
bled the  painter  Protogenes,  who  thooffbt  he  had 
never  finished  his  pieces :  thus,  aays  he,  Paulas 
iEmilius  is  never  satisfied  with  himself.  It  was 
his  usual  custom  to  revise  and  alter  his  own  per- 
formances, that  they  would  hardly  be  known  to  bo 
the  same  ;  and  tbis  made  bim  so  slow,  that  ele- 
phants could  bring  forth  sooner  than  he  coidd  pro* 
duce  a  work. 

^MYLIA  (Lipid a),  daughter  of  Lepidos,  mar- 
ried Drusus  the  younger,  whom  she  disgraced  by 
her  wantonness.  She  kiHed  herself  when  accused 
of  adulterv  with  a  slave. 

^MYLIUS  (Censoritts),  a  cruel  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  who  liberally  rewarded  those  who  invented 
new  ways  of  torturing.  Paterculus  gave  him  a 
brazen  horse  for  this  purpose,  and  the  tyrant  made 
the  first  experiment  upon  the  donor. — Mamercus^ 
three  times  dictator,  conquered  the  Fidenates,  and 
took  their  city.  He  limited  to  one  year  and  a  half 
the  censorship,  which  before  his  time  wis  exercised 
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duriog  five  years.— Papioianus,  wat  i&  favour  with 
tbe  emperor  Sevenis,  and  was  made  governor  to  his 
sons  Geta  and  Caracalla,  Geta  was  killed  by  his 
hrother»  and  Papinianas»  for  upbraiding  him,  was 
murdered  himself  by  his  soldiers.  From  his  school 
the  Romans  have  had  many  able  lawyers,  who  were 
ealled  Papinianists* 

iENKASy  one  of  tbe  semi-fabulous  personages  of 
Trojan  story,  is  represented  as  son  of  Anchises,  a 
Dardan  prince,  related  to  Priam,  and  of  the  goddess 
Venus.  He  was  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Troy 
during  its  long  siege.  In  the  Iliad,  iEneas  makes 
a  respectable,  but  a  aecondary  figure  :  the  dreum- 
stance  of  his  beiog  the  hero  of  Virgil's  Epic  Muse, 
and  the  supposed  founder  of  the  Roman  state,  has 
given  him  his  great  celebrity.  There  is  an  an 
almost  universal  agreement  among  writers,  that, 
after  the  capture  of  Troy,  ^neas  made  a  conven- 
tion with  the  Greeks,  and  was  suffered  to  depart, 
with  his  friends  and  followers.  His  famed  piety, 
in  carrying  through  the  flames  his  aged  father,  with 
his  penates  on  his  shoulders,  together  with  tlie  loss 
of  his  wife  Creusa  amid  the  confusion  and  terror  of 
tbe  night,  are  perhaps  tlie  additiona  of  poetical 
fiction.  Whither  he  went  after  this  catastrophe, 
has  been  a  subject  of  warm  controversy.  The  beat 
hiftorieal  proof  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  his 
•ettliog  in  Phryg.ia ;  but  the  poetical  and  national 
tale  of  his  proceeding  in  quest  of  Italy  and  fixing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  has  obtained  great  popu- 
larity. Pursuing  this,  in  its  most  credible  form,  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that,  after  long  wanderings,  and 
the  various  hazardous  adrentares  that  attended  an 
expedition  by  sea  during  those  times,  he  aailed 
with  tbe  relic  of  his  fleet  up  the  Tiber,  and  partly 
by  force  of  arms,  partly  by  agreement,  gained  an 
establishment  among  the  rude  tribes  then  inhabit- 
ing the  country.  He  was  soon  involved  in  wars, 
and  had  to  contend  with  a  formidable  foe  in  the 
gallant  Turnus,  contracted  to  Lavinia,  the  daughter 
of  King  Latinus,  which  union  the  arrival  of  jEoeas 
waa  likely  to  prevent*  Turnus  was  slain  in  battle. 
Lavinia  became  a  prise  to  the  foreign  conqueror, 
^olP*  ^y  ^^^  death  of  his  father-in-law,  succeeded 
toi  tvj^  throne  of  Latium.  After  a  abort  reign 
in  peli^  ',  a  new  war  with  the  Tyrrhenians,  under 
their  K\^?  Mezentius,  broke  out,  which  proved 
fatal  to  iLneas,  who,  during  a  combat,  was  forced 
into  tlie  ru^r  Nuroicus,  and  there  drowned.  He 
was  suceeffled  by  his  son  Ascanius  or  Julus ;  and 
became  himself  one  of  tbe  Dii  Indigites  of  the 
country.  The  story  of  the  loves  of  Dido  and  JEneas, 
which  forms  so  interesting  a  part  of  the  ^nead.  is 
allowed  to  be  a  mere  poetical  ornament,  brought  in 
ity  a  violent  anachronism. 

JENEAS  fofG A 7. a),  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who 
lived  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  was  by 
hirth  a  Pagan,  and  by  profession  a  sophist,  or 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Hierocles,  but  waa  afterwards 
converted  to  Cbristisnity.  He  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  author  of  a  dialogue  entitled,  <<  Theophraatus," 
in  which  are  maintained  the  doctrinea  of  tbe  im- 
mortality  of  the  soul,  snd  the  resurrection  of  the 
body. 

^NEAS,  or^NGUS,  an  Irish  abbot,  or  bishop 
and  historian,  of  the  eighth  century,  called  Hagio- 
graphus,  from  his  having  written  the  lives  of  tbe 
nalnts,  descended  from  the  kings  of  Ulster.  He  is 
paid  ftliQ  to  haro  written  U)9  hUlory  of  th«  Old 


Testament  in  very  elegant  verse.    He  died  earij  ia 
tbe  9lh  century. 

i£NEAS  (SvLvios,  Piccolominx),  waa  bora  on 
the  18ib  of  October  1405,   at  Corstgni,  a  arnaH 
town  in  the  territory  of  Sienna,  the  name  of  vrbick 
he  afterwards  changed  into  Pienza,    His  moiber, 
when  she  was  pregnant  with  him,  dreamed  that 
she  should  be  delivered  of  a  mitred  infant,  and  in- 
terpreting her  dream  by  the  mode  of  degiadiog 
clergymen,  which  at  that  time  was  crowniog  tbem 
with  a  paper  mitre,  abe  conceived  her  aoa  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  her  family.    But  the  dream  proved 
to  be  a  presage  of  his  'future  sdvancemeot.     In 
1431,  he  attended  Cardinal  Capranica,  aumamed 
De  Fermo,  to  the  council  of  Basil,  as  his  a-ecretary. 
He    occupied    the    aame    office    under    Cardinal 
Albergoti,  who  sent  him  to  Scotland  to  mediiLte  a 
peace  between  the  English  and  Seota.    Upoa  bia 
return,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  tlie  counoil  of 
Basil,  which  he  defended  against  tbe  antbortty  of 
the  popes,  both  by  his  speeches  and  writings.    Thk^ 
council  assigned  to  him  other  offices  of  importance  ; 
and  he  was  employed  in  various  embaasies  ;  in  ooe 
of  which,  to  btrasburg,  he  is  said  to  have  had  ma 
intrigue  with  a  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.     For 
this  adventure  he  haa  made  a  humoroua  apology,  in 
a  letter  to  his  father,  preserved  in  Wharton's  Ap« 
peodix  to  Cave's  Hist.  Liter,  p.  114,  anno  1458. 
Id  14o9,  he  was  crowned  by  the  emperor  Frederic 
III.  with  the  poetic  laurel ;  and  in  1442,  appoialed 
secretary  to  the  empire,  and  advanced  to  tlio  se* 
natorial  order.    He  afterwards  became  archbisbop 
of  Sienna;    and,   in   1452,  attended  Frederic   to 
Rome,  when  he  went  to  receive  the  imperial  crown* 
In  1456,  he  was  made  a  cardinal ;  and,  upon  tbe 
decease  of  Calixtus  III.,  in  1438,  elected  pope,  by 
the  name  of  Pius  II.    Upon  his  advancemeaL  to 
the  papal  chair,  his  views  and  sentiments,  like 
those  of  others  in  similar  circumslances,  underwent 
a  total  revolution.    He  published  a  bull,  retracting 
all  he   had  written  in  defence  of  the  council    of 
Basil,  meanly  apologised  for  his  former  conduct,  and 
became  a  strenuous  advocate  of  tbe  papal  prero- 
gatives.   *'  We  exhort  and  advise  you  in  the  Lord 
(says  he),  not  pay  any  regard  to  those  writings 
which  injure  in  any  manner  the  authority  of  tbe 
apostolic  see,  and  assert  opinions  which  tbe  boly 
Homan  church  does  not  receive.    Believe  what  I 
assert  now  I  am  in  years,  rather  than  what  I  said 
when  I  was  young;  regard  a  pope  rather  than  a 
private  man ;  in  short,  reject  JEneas  Sylvius^  an|t 
revere  Pius  IL"    In  the  exercise  of  bis  high  office, 
Pius  exerted  himself  with  spirit  and  activity  in 
bringing  many  eonteata  to  a  peaceful  termination,  and 
in  settling  the  daima  of  various  princes.    During 
his  pontificate  he  received  ambaassdors  from  tbe 
patriarchs  of  the  east ;  who  professed  their  nnaai- 
mous  agreement  to  submit  to  tbe  pope  as  vicegerent 
of  Jesus  Christ.    At  Ancona,  whither  he  repaired 
for  the  purpose  of  embarking  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  Turkish  war,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which 
terminated  in  his  death,  on  the  14th  of  Augnat, 
1464,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.    Some  apopb- 
thegms  of  iEness  are  recorded,  of  which  tbe  foI> 
lowiivg  are  a  specimen :  Asa  covetous  man  is  never 
satisfied  with  money,  so  a  learned  man  should  not 
be  with  knowledge. — Common  m6n  should  esteem, 
learning  as  silver,  noblemen  prize  it  aa  gold,  and 
princes  as  jewels.— The  laws  have  power  over  the 
Qommo^alty,  but  uro  feeble  to  the  grei^ter  oiie««— ^^ 
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A  eitixOTi  shoiiJd  look  upon  bia  family  •■  subject  lo 
Mm  dtjf,  the  city  to  bis  coantrj,  the  coantry  to  the 
world »  and  the  worid  to  God.-^Tbe  chief  place 
with  kings  is  flippery. — And  as  all  riters  ron  into 
the  Mfty  so  do  all  yicea  into  the  court. — 'ilie  toogoe 
sf  a  syoopbaat  is  a  king's  greatest  plagos.— A  prince 
who  wvMUd  trust  nobody  is  good  for  nothing,  and  he 
who  believed  every  body  no  better. — He  who 
fovorws  mmnj  should  htmseif  be  ruled  by  many. — 
Those  wbo  go  to  law  are  the  birda,  the  court  the 
Sold,  the  judge  the  net,  and  ilie  lawv^ra  the 
fowters.— Men  ought  to  be  presented  to  dignities, 
not  digmtios  to  men. — A  covetons  man  never 
pleaaes  uey  body,  but  by  his  death.  To  tell  lies 
is  u  uleviah  Tice.--«Lnst  sullies  and  stains  every  age 
of  nsB,  but  quite  cztioguiahes  old  age. 

^NfiAS  {TAcnvn)y  was  an  ancient  Greek 
writer  ou  the  military  art.  He  probably  flourished 
about  50O  Tears  before  Christ,  and  bia  work,  with 
a  Latin  traaalation,  was  pubfithed  by  Casaubon,  at 
Paris,  in  1609. 

^NESIDEMUS,  a  seeptical  philosopher,  bom 
St  Gfossus,  who  flourished  a  Kttle  later  than  Cicero, 
asd  taught  scepticism  at  Alexandria.  He  con- 
aiiend  truth  to  lie  in  the  general  agreement  of 
men  SB  to  the  impressions  produced  by  external 
objects. 

JEOLOSf  ia  hesthen  mythology,  the  god  of 
•eonua  and  winds,  wss  the  son  of  Hippotss.  He 
reigned  over  u£oba  ;  and  because  he  was  the  in- 
ventor of  saila,  and  a  great  astronomer,  the  poets 
have  called  him  the  god  of  the  wind.  It  ia  said 
that  be  confined  in  a  bag,  and  gave  Ulysses  all  the 
winds  that  could  blow  a)(ainst  his  vessel,  when  he 
rotnraad  to  Ithaca.  The  companions  of  Dlysses 
untied  the  beg,  and  gave  the  winds  their  liberty. 
Tbe  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  ad- 
adiectiTe  oiaAef,  varioos,  because  the  winds,  over 
which  he  presided,  are  ever  varying. 

jEPINUS  (Jobn).  a  fellow-labourer  with  Luther 
ia  ptoaMMiDg  the  Heformation.  He  died  in  1553, 
having  in  leamiag,  seal,  and  spirit,  been  equal  to 
BMMt  ef  bia  eontemporsiies  who  opposed  the  church 
oTBimie. 

JCPINUS  (FxAiicts  Maris  Ui.hickTbsooors), 
a  German  physician  of  considerable  emtneoce, 
who  died  at  Dorpt,  in  Livonia,  ia  180S.  He 
piUisbed  several  works,  but  is  best  kaown  to  tbe 
kamsd  woild  by  bis  •*  Tentamen  tbeoris  Electric!- 
tsiis  et  Magnetisimi,"  which  wss  noticed  both  by 
Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Cavendish,  and  an  analysis 
cf  it  has  siace  sppearedin  Gleig's  supplement  to 
Ibe  EiDcyelopflBdia  Briunnica. 

iEPYTUS,  king  of  Mycens,  who,  to  recover 
Us  fciagdoB,  killed  Polyphonies,  who  hsd  married 
his  mother  agaioat  her  will  and  usurped  the  crown. 
—A  king  ci  Arcadia.»in  semi-fabulous  history,  s 
aoaef  Hippothous,  who  forcibly  entered  thetem- 
^  of  Neptune,  near  Mantiues,  sad  was  struck 
kfii  1  by  tbe  sudden  eruption  of  salt  water  from  the 
lib  . 

i  i^RLiS,  an  ancient  king  of  Cyprus,  who  built 
fh  ^naple  of  Papbos. 

i  RiUS,  a  presbyter  of  Sebastis,  who  is  sup- 
pM  i  br  some  to  be  the  founder  of  tbe  presbyte- 
lii  I.  he  separated  from  the  church  because  Kus« 
m  as  was  rsdsed  to  the  bi«hopric  of  Sebastis,  in 

Ssfeace  to  himself,  and  in  asserting  that  pres- 
»  and  bishops  were  the  s«me  in  rank  in  the 
^tiaa  ebureb,  he  established  a  sect  which  was 
7td9.  Bwg^Ho,  9. 


branded  with  the  name  of  heresy,  and  his  sup* 
porters  were  expelled  from  towns  and  villages  to  the 
fields  and  woods,  where  their  doctrines  were  pro- 
pagated.     He  flourished  about  385. 

^ROPE,  in  fabulous  history,  wife  of  Atreos, 
committed  adultery  with  Thyestes,  her  brother-in- 
law,  and  had  by  him  twins,  who  were  placed  as 
food  before  Atreos. — A  daughter  of  Cepheus,  ra- 
vished by  Mars. 

i£RTS  (Richard),  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
tlie  son  of  a  poor  fisherman,  and  born  at  Wyck,  in 
North  Holland,  in  148«.  When  a  boy,  he  had  the 
misfortune  of  having  his  leg  burnt  so  severely,  as 
to  render  amputation  necestsry.  During  his  con- 
finement, his  only  amusement  was  the  attempt  to 
sketch  with  chalk  whatever  objects  presented 
themselves  to  his  view.  He  displayed  such 
talent  in  theee  first  essays,  that  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  John  Moestaert  the  elder,  a  painter  at 
Haerlem,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  ablest  artists 
of  his  time.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Antwerp, 
and  died  in  that  city  at  the  age  of  95. 

^SACUS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  son  of  Priam, 
who  became  enamourt'd  of  the  nymph  Hesperia. 
He  pursued  her  into  the  woods,  but  she  escaped 
him  by  throwing  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was 
changed  into  a  bird,  ^saeus  followed  her  ex- 
ample, and  was  changed  into  a  cormorant  by 
Sethvs. 

^SCHINES,  an  Athenian  philosopher  of  low 
extraction,  who  though  oppressed  by  poverty, 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Socrates,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge.  He  removed 
from  Athens  to  the  court  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  who  was  at  tbe  time,  either  through  vanity 
or  jealousy,  a  general  patron  of  philosophers. 
After  the  expuUion  of  Dionysios,  iEschines  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  fearing  to  become  a  rival  of 
Plato  or  Aristippus,  taught  philosophy  in  private. 
Besides  orations  and  epistles,  i^schines  wrote 
seven  Socratic  dialogues  in  the  true  spirit  of  his 
master,  of  which  only  three  are  extant ;  viz.  one 
concerning  Virtue,  whether  it  can  be  taught; 
a  second,  concerning  Riches,  whether  they  are 
good ;  and  a  third,  concerning  Death,  whether  it 
is  to  be  feared.  They  are  published  by  Le  Clerc, 
with  notes  and  several  dissertations,  in  the  **  Silvs 
Philologies/'  Amstelod,  1711. 

iGSCHINES,  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flourished 
about  342  B.  C,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
rival  ship  with  Demosthenes.  His  father's  name 
was  Atrometns,  and  he  boasted  of  his  descent  from 
a  noble  hndlj,  though  Demosthenes  reproached 
him  as  being  the  son  of  a  courtezan.  The  first 
open  signs  of  enmity  between  the  rival  orators 
appeared  at  the  court  of  Philip,  where  they  were 
sent  as  ambassadors,  but  the  character  of  iSschines 
was  tarnished  by  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  from 
the  Macedonian  prince,  whose  tyranny  had  hitherto 
bpen  the  subject  of  his  declamation.  When  the 
Athenians  wished  to  reward  the  patriotic  labours 
of  Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown,  i^schines 
impeached  Ctesiplion,  who  proposed  it ;  and  to 
tbeir  subsequent  dispute  we  are  indebted  for  the 
two  celebrated  orations  de  Corond.  .^schines  was 
defeated  by  his  rivars  superior  eloquence,  and 
banished  to  Rhodes;  but  as  he  retired  from 
Athens,  Demosthenes  ran  after  him,  and  nobly- 
forced  him  fo  accept  a  present  of  silver,  upon 
which  iSschines  exclaimed,  "  How  will  it   be 
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possible  for  me  not  to  regret  a  coimtry,  ia  which  I 
{e»ve  an  enemy  more  gensrous  tiban  1  can  hope  to 
find  friends  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  V  In 
his  banishment,  the  orator  repeated  to  the  Rho- 
diansy  what  he  had  delivered  against  Demostbeofls ; 
and  ^ter  receiving  much  applause,  be  was  desiied 
to  read  the  answer  of  his  aniagonist.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  greater  marks  of  approbation ;  but, 
exclaimed  ^schines,  how  much  more  would  your 
admiration  have  been  raised,  had  you  heard  De- 
mosthenes himself  speak  it!  ^schines  died  in 
the  75 ih  year  of  his  age,  at  Rhodes,  or  as  some 
suppose  ^t  Samoa.  He  wrote  three  orations,  and 
nine  epistlea,  which,  from  their  number,  received 
the  name,  the  first,  of  the  GraceSi  and  the  last,  of 
the  Muses.  The  orations  alone  sre  extant,  gene- 
rally found  collected  with  those  of  Lysias.  An  ora- 
tion which  bears  the  name  of  Deliaca  (cr,  is  said 
not  to  be  his  production,  but  that  of  .faobines, 
another  orator  of  that  age, 

J£SCHRION,aphysician,  and  one  of  themasters 
of  Galen.  He  had  great  faith  in  a  medicine  he 
inventtpd  against  the  effects  of  the  bite  of. a  mad 
dog.  The  following  is  the  prescription,  and  is  ai 
efficacious  as  the  famous  composition  recommended 
by  Pr*  Mead.  Take  of  the  ashes  uf  lobsters,  burnt 
9uve  in  a  copper  vessel,  ten  parts  ;  of  gentian,  in 
powder,  five  parts;  of  juoansa,  (me  part;  mix 
them,  and  let  the  patient  take  a  spoonful  in  a  glass 
of  water  every  day,  for  forty  days.  There  are 
some  idle  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  making 
the  powder,  which  are  here  omitted. 

i£SCHYLUS,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  poet  of 
Athens,  son  of  Euphorion,  and  brother  to  Cynoe- 
gyrus.  He  was  in  the  Athenian  ariiiy  at  the  battles 
of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platasa.  But  the  most 
9olid  fame  he  has  obtained  is  the  offspring  lees  of 
his  valpur  in  the  field  of  battle,  than  of  lus  writ- 
ings. Of  ninety  tragedies,  however,  the  firuit  of 
his  ingenious  labours,  forty  of  which  were  re- 
warded with  the  public  prise,  only  seven  have 
come  safe  to  us :  Prometheus  vinctus,  Septemduoes 
apud  Thebas,  Perse,  Agamemnon,  Chephoii, 
Eumenides,  Supplices*  iBschylus  is  the  first  who 
introduced  two  sctors  on  the  stage,  and  clothed 
them  with  dresses  suitable  to  their  character.  He 
likewise  removed  murder  from  the  stage.  It  im 
said,  that,  when  be  composed,  bis  countensnce  be- 
trayed the  greatest  ferocity ;  and  according  to  one 
of  his  scholiasts,  when  his  £omenides  were  repre- 
sented, many  children  died  through  fear,  and 
several  pregnant  women  actually  miscarried  in  the 
house,  at  the  sight  of  the  horrible  masks  that  were 
introduced.  The  imagination  of  the  poet  was 
strong  and  comprehensive,  but  disorderly  and 
wild ;  fruitful  in  prodigies,  but  disdaining  pro- 
babilities. His  style  is  obscure,  and  the  labours 
of  an  excellent  modem  critic  have  pronounced 
him  the  most  modem  of  all  the  Greek  classics.  A 
few  expressions  of  impious  tendency,  in  one  of  his 
plays,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  jEschylus ;  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  his  brother  Amyniss,  it  is 
reported,  reversed  his  sentence  by  uncovering  an 
arm,  of  which  the  hand  had  been  cut  off  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
the  poet  was  pardoned,  ^schylus  has  been  ac- 
cused of  drinking  to  excess,  and  of  never  com- 
posing except  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  In 
bis  old  age  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Hiero  in 
Sicily,     Being  infon&ed  that  he  ww  to  die  by 


the  fall  of  a  house,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  thm 
fickleness  of  his  countrymen,  and  withdraw  finam 
the  city  into  the  fields,  where  he  aat  down.  Hnve, 
aoeording  to  Pliny,  an  eagle,  with  a  toctowa  in  Imt 
bill,  flew  over  his  bald  head,  and  snppoaing  at  t» 
be  a  stone,  dropped  her  prey  upon  it  to  break  Hm 
shell,  and  JBaohylusdied  instantly  of  the  blow*  im 
the  69th  year  of  his  age,  456  B.  G.  It  is  said  Aatt 
he  wrote  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Manthasi.  in 
elegiac  verses.  Tbe  beat  edition  ef  his  wotkm  in 
that  of  Stanley,  fol.,  London,  1668,  with  n  I^atiB 
translation  ana  learned  commentary..  The  foUoir- 
ing  epitaph,  composed  by  iEschylus,  was  plaoed 
on  his  tomb,  and  sfaowa  that  at  the,  tiaM  he  wnn 
completely  disgusted  with  literary  fame,  ami  knew 
no  glory  more  illustrious  than  that  of  aims  :^- 
"  Here  lies  .£schylus,  the  son  of  Euphorion*  bam 
in  Attica.  He  died  in  the  fertile  country  of  Oeln. 
The  Persians  and  the  vrooda  of  Marathon  will  far 
ever  attest  his  mlour." 

iESCULAPIUS,  in  heathen  mythdogy,  son  of 
Apollo,  by  Corom's,  or  ae  some  ssy,  by  Laruna, 
daughter  of  Phlegias,  was  god  of  me^ne.  Alter 
hia  union  with  Coronis,  Apollo  set  a  erow  to 
watch  her,  and  was  soon  informed  that  aha  nd^ 
mitted  the  caresses  of  Ischys,  of  £monia.  Thn  god, 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  destroyed  Coronis  with  lightoiag', 
but  saved  the  infant  from  her  ib'omb,  and  gskTe 
him  to  be  educated  to  Chiron,  who  taught  him 
the  art  of  medicine.  Some  nuthors  saj,  tha* 
Coronis  left  her  lather  to  avoid  the  discovery  of 
her  pregnancy,  and  that  she  exposed  her  child  menr 
Epidanrus.  A  goat  of  the  flocks  of  Araetfauins 
gave  him  her  milk,  and  the  dog  which  kept  tiio 
iock  stood  by  him  to  shelter  him  £rom  injury.  He 
was  found  by  the  master  of  the  flock,  who  went  m 
search  of  his  stray  goat,  and  saw  his  bend  oar- 
rounded  with  resplendent  rays  of  light.  .£mam» 
lapius  was  physician  to  the  Argonauta,  and  oom* 
sidered  so  skilled  in  the  medioal  power  of  plvUs, 
that  he  was  called  the  inventor  aa  well  as  the  god 
of  medicine.  He  restored  many  to  life,  of  wkioh 
Pinto  complained  to  Jupiter,  who  struck  iBeealn- 
pius  with  thunder,  but  Apollo  angry  at  tho  domth 
of  his  son,  killed  the  Cyclops  who  made  the 
thunder-bolts.  JEeoulapius  received  divine  bo^ 
hours  after  death,  chiefly  at  Kpidaurus,  Pergaaraa, 
Athens,  Sisyraa,  &a.  Goata,  bulls,  lamha,  somI 
piga,  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars,  and  tbe  oook  and 
the  serpent  were  sscred  to  him.  Rome,  A.  U.  C. 
462,  was  delivered  of  a  plague,  and  built  a  temple 
to  ^e  god  of  medicine,  who,  as  was  supposed* 
had  come  there  in  the  ibrm  of  a  aerpent,  and  hid 
himself  among  the  reeds  in  an  island  of  the  Tiber. 
iEsculapiua  was  represented  with  a  large  heard 
holding  in  hia  hand  a  staff,  round  whidi  waa 
wreathed  a  serpent ;  his  other  hand  was  supported 
on  the  head  of  a  serpent.  Serpents  are  more  par* 
ticularly  sacred  to  him,  not  only  as  the  aaoieBt 
phyaicians  used  them  in  their  prescriptiona ;  but 
because  they  were  the  symbols  of  pradence  and 
foresight,  so  neoeseary  in  tbe  medical  profiasaion. 
He  married  Epione,  by  whom  he  had  two  aoBa» 
famed  for  their  skill  in  medicine,  Maehaon  amd 
Podalirus ;  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Hygcte, 
goddeaa  of  health,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Sona 
have  aupposed  that  he  lived  a  short  time  after  tba 
Trojan  war,    Hesiod  makes  no  mention  of  hia. 

iESON,  in  fabulous  history,  son  of  Cretheoa, 
WM  bwa  at  tht  mbu  hirth  w  F^Um.    He  mK» 
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-  cefeded  Ms  father  Tolefaot,  Irat  wm  scnm  «ziled  by 
biB  bivliker.  He  nstned  Aicimeda,  br  whwa  be 
had  JBson»  whose  educstionhe  intrnsted  to  Chiren, 
Mag  ftlrsid  of  Peliss.  Wben  Jsson  wtks  grown 
«p,  he  demanded  his  fsther's  kingdom  from  his 
mnele,  who  gare  him  erssive  answers,  and  per- 
evftdcd  Irim  to  go  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 
At  Ibs  return,  Jsson  found  his  lather  very  infirm ; 
sad  Medea,  at  his  request,  draw  the  blood  from 
^aon's  reins,  and  refilled  them  with  the  juice  of 
eertain  Iierbs  which  she  had  gathered,  and  imme- 
diately the  old  man  recoren'd  the  Tigonr  and  bloom 
of  youth.  Some  say  that  i£son  kilM  himself  by 
drinking  bnirs  blood,  to  avoid  the  perseeudons  of 
Peiins. 

JESOF,  the  celebrated  fabulist,  was  a  natire  of 
Phrjgia,  and  lired  in  the  time  of  Solon.  His  con- 
dition was  that  of  a  dave,  and  his  person  was  so 
dftlbmied,  that  one  of  his  masters  found  great  diffi- 
e«lty  in  disposing  of  him,  as  erery  one  who  saw  him 
was  afao^ed  at  ^e  ntosigbtliness  of  his  Hgnre.  He 
is  also  said  to  hare  been,  for  a  considerable  time, 
without  the  nse  of  speech.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
OTor,  the  meanness  of  his  appearance,  his  mental 
t^leiits  eommanded  respect,  and  at  length  procured 
him  his  freedom.  Hewas  much  esteemed  by  Croesus, 
the  last  king  of  Lydia,  to  whom,  on  the  motrarch 
MMaridng  his  deformity,  ^sop  lemarked  that  we 
ought  not  to  consider  the  form  of  the  vessel,  but 
th«  quafity  of  the  liquor  which  it  contains. 
duedruB  infbms  ns  tint  he  made  several  voyages 
iaio  Greece,  and  being  at  Athens  soon  after  Pisis- 
tratas  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  and  abolished 
Ae  popular  government,  and  obMrving  the  im- 
putieuee  of  the  AAenians  under  this  new  yoke,  he 
rspeMed  to  them  the  fable  of  the  fVogs  who  de- 
-iMnded  «  king  ftcm  Jupiter.  In  order  to  account 
for  the  miseries  of  human  life,  ^sop  used  to  say, 
-Ibftt  when  Prometheus  fbnned  man  of  clay,  he 
'teaapered  the  materials  with  tears^  His  death  is 
thua  related  by  Plutarch.  Having  gone  to  Del- 
^ea,  br  order  of  Crcesus,  to  consult  the  oracle, 
'iBMi  with  m  large  quantity  of  gold,  a  quarrel  arose 
hetwsen  him  and  the  Delphians,  which  induced 
hitai  to  eoaapare  them  to  floating  sticks,  which  ap- 
f9Kt  large  at  a  distance,  but  are  nothing  when 
broaght  near.  The  Detpbians,  offended  wiih  bis 
sntcaftic  i«muks,  accused  him  of  having  secreted 
one  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  Apollo,  and  tlirew  him 
dowa  a  rock,  561  B.  C.  Accotding  to  Lempriere, 
vo  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  assertion  that  i£sop 
was  short  and  deformed.  The  same  authority 
aaya,  that  what  now  appears  under  his  name,  is  no 
doubt  a  compilation  of  ell  the  fables  and  apologues! 
•of  wiu  before  and  after  the  age  of  iEsop,  conjointly 
Wiih  his  own.  The  Athenians  erected  a  statue, 
«»ented  br  Lysippns,  to  i£sop,  who,  it  should  be 
okMtt'ed,  IS  generally  considered  the  first  author 
or  inventor  of  fabulous  compositions.  It  is  related 
«f  £sop,  that  whilst  slave  to  Tadmon,  or  Xanthus, 
as  seme  csU  him,  his  master,  in  a  moment  of  ine- 
hriely,  made  a  wager  that  he  would  drink  the  sea 
dry.  By  ^sop's  advice,  he  appeared  next  day  on 
the  sea^hors,  attended  by  the  man  with  whom  he 
had  made  the  agreement ;  **  and  now  "  said  he,  *'  am 
1  ready  lo  drink  the  aea  drr,  but  it  is  you  who 
«wst  first  stop  sU  the  rir ers  tnat  run  into  it." 

JESOF  (CLonrus),  a  celebrated  actor,  who 
isorisfaed  about  the  670th  year  of  Rome.  He  and 
Boscius  were  contemporaries,  and  the  best  per- 


formers who  ever  appeared  on  the  RooiaA  stage ; 
the  former  ezcelllng  in  tragedy,  the  latter  m 
eomedv.  Cicero  put  himself  under  their  direction 
to  petiect  his  aotien.  .£sop  lived  in  a  most  ex. 
pensive  manner,  and  at  one  entertainment  is  ssid 
to  have  pot  before  his  guetfts  a  dish  flllsd  with 
singing  and  speaking  birds,  which  cost  above  SOOf. 
Notwithstanding  his  expenses,  however,  he  died 
worth  160,000^.  As  sn  actor,  he  entered  into  hts 
part  to  such  a  degree,  4s  sometimes  to  be  seised 
with  a  perfect  ecstasy.  Phitaroh  mentions  it  ts 
reputed  of  him,  that  whilst  he  was  representing 
Athens  deliberating  how  he  should  rsvenge  him- 
self on  Thyestes,  he  was  so  tranaperted  beyond 
himself  in  the  heat  of  action,  that  with  hh 
truncheon  he  smote  one  of  the  servinfi  eroaein|p 
the  stage,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  plaee*  The 
son  of  iCsop,  to  be  nwre  sumptuous  than  his 
father,  dissolved  pearhi  in  vrater  ftn*  his  guests  to 
swallow ;  but  Horace  speakseuly  of  one  pearl  ef greit 
value,  which  he  dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  dfa&t 

iBSYMNUS,  a  nati^  of  Megara,  Who  eiMi. 
suiting  the  oratle  in  what  manner  the  MegareShs 
might  be  most  happily  go^etiked,  was  answstsd,  if 
they  held  consuHaticii  with  the  meat  titnnefeaA, 
whom  he,  taking  for  the  dead,  built  a  senete-heosto, 
with  a  monument  to  the  dead  within  its 

^TA,  or  JEETKS,  iu  fabulous  biatory,  kifif^^ 
Colchis,  son  of  f^ol  sad  Perseisi  daughter  pf 
Ooeauus,  was  father  of  Medea,  AbsyKos  and  CfrtA* 
etope  by  Idya,  one  of  t)»e  Oeeanidea.  Me  kiMeil 
Phryxus,  eon  of  Athamas,  #he  had  ded  to  court  oh 
a  golden  ram»  This  murder  he  committed  to  ofa^ifti 
the  fleece  of  the  goMen  ram.  Tlie  Argonauts  eann 
against  Colchis,  and  recovered  tbe  geldee  fbcts  Mr 
means  of  M^dea«  though  it  uras  guarded  hv  hum 
that  breathed  fire,  and  by  a  venomous  dragott. 
Tbeir  ejtpedition  has  been  celebrated  by  all  Om 
ancient  poets. 

iETHALIDES,  in  fkbulous  history,  a  hetM, 
son  of  Mercury,  to  whom  it  was  granted  to  hh 
amongst  tbe  dead  and  the  living  et  stated  times. — 
i^therius,  an  arohitect  in  the  sixtli  century,  raised 
to  the  confidence  of  Anastatios  1.  He  is  supposed 
to  hare  built  the  wall  which  extended  fimn  Seleniu 
bria  to  the  see,  to  oheok  the  inroads  of  the  batht* 
rians  of  the  North.  It  was  eighteen  leaguSi  fh 
length,  and  twenty  feet  in  breaddi. 

iETHRA,  in  fabulous  histo^,  daughter  of  Vib- 
theus,  king  of  Trctsene,  had  Ineseus  by  JCgevs. 
She  was  carried  away  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  whcb 
they  recovered  tbeir  Sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus 
had  stolen,  and  intrusted  to  her  ears. 

iETHUSA,  in  fhbuloua  history,  a  daugfhfer  (ff 
Neptune,  by  Amphi trite,  or  Alcyone,  mother,  by 
Apollo,  of  Eleuthere  and  two  sons. 

i¥:TION,  or  EETION,  the  father  of  Andro- 
mache, Hector'a  wife.  He  waa  killed  at  lliebes, 
with  his  seven  sons,  by  the  Greeks. — A  famoufe 
painter.  He  drew  a  painting  of  Alexander  going 
to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  Roxana.  His  piece 
was  much  valued,  and  was  exposed  to  public  view 
at  the  Olympic  games,  where  it  gained  so  moeh 
applause,  that  the  president  of  the  games  gave  tb% 
painter  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

.CTIUS,  an  ahle  general  under  Valentinian  Til. 
He  at  one  time  weakened  the  Roman  power  by  ei- 
pousing  the  cause  of  the  Huns,  to  whom,  when 
very  young,  he  had  been  given  as  sn  hostage.  His 
valour  at  last,  however,  was  nobly  Mertod  in  the 
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defence  of  the  tottering  empire,  and  he  obliged 
the  Tictorious  Attila,  with  an  anny  of  700,000  men, 
to  retire  beyond  the  Rhine.  Notwithstanding  his 
services  to  the  empire.  Valentinian  grew  jealous 
of  his  merit,  and  having  summoned  him  to  the 

Salace,  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand.  The 
loodjr  and  treacherous  deed  was  regarded  with 
detestation  both  by  subjects  and  strangers;  and  a 
Roman,  whose  opinion  Valentinian  asked  cono«m* 
ing  ic,  honestly  replied,  **  I  know  not,  sir,  upon 
what  ground  you  have  done  this ;  I  only  koow  that 
you  have  cut  off  your  right  hand  with  your  left.'* 

^TIUS,  one  of  the  followers  of  Arius,  was  a 
native  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  He  practised  for 
some  time  as  a  physicisn  at  Alexandria,  and  after- 
ward^  as  a  disciple  of  Arius,  became  an  able  and 
invincible  disputsnt ;  whom,  says  Gibbon,  it  was 
impossible  either  to  silence  or  convince.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  doctrine  he  was  banished  by  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  but  restored  afterwards  by 
Julian,  who  honoured  him  with  his  patronage. 
JEtiuB  was  stigmatized  by  the  Catholics  as  an 
atheist,  and  he  is  said  to  have  held  a  public  dis- 
putation with  Aptbonius  the  Manichean,  of  Alex- 
andria, in  which  he  obtained  so  great  a  victory 
over  him,  that  Apthonius  died  of  grief  seven  days 
after. 

i£TIU3,  called  Amidenus,  from  Amida  in 
Mesopotamia,  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  celebrated 
physician  who  flourished  at  Alexandria,  about  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century.  He  left  sixteen  books,  on 
the  practice  of  physio  and  surgery,  principally 
collected  from  Galen  and  other  earlier  writen, 
bnt  with  some  original  observations.  He  strongly 
recommends  the  cautery  in  palsy ;  and  Mr.  Potts 
Tued  it  as  a  remedy  with  great  success,  in  the 
ualsy  of  the  lower  limbs,  in  consequence  of  read- 
ing ^tius'  recommendation  of  it.  There  are  three 
editions  of  his  works,  the  last  and  best  of  which 
appeared  at  I.eipxig  in  1777. 

iETOLUS,  son  of  Endymion  of  Elis  and  Iphia- 
nassa,  married  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had  Pleuron 
and  Calydon.  Having  aocidently  killed  Apis,  the 
son  of  Phoroneus,  he  left  his  country,  and  csme  to 
settle  in  that  part  of  Greece  which  has  been  called 
from  him  ^tolia. 

AFER  (DoMiTius),  a  famous  orator,  was  bom 
at  Nismesin  Gaul,  fifteen  years  B.C.,  and  flourished 
under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero. 
He  disgraced  his  talents,  which  were  of  a  high 
order,  by  turning  informer  against  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  personages  in  Rome.  He 
hegan  with  an  attack  on  Claudia  Pulchra,  Agrip- 
pina's  friend  and  cousin;  and  succeeding  in  the 
cause,  ho  thereby  ingratiated  himself  with  Tiberius, 
who  mortally  hated  Agrippina.  He  possessed  the 
art  of  flattery,  and  on  one  occasion  found  it  of 
mat  service  to  him.  Having  upon  a  statue  he 
had  erected  in  honour  of  Caligula,  declared  that 
this  prince  was  second  time  consul  at  the  age  ol 
tirenty-seven,  Caligula  regarded  it  as  a  sarcasm 
upon  his  youth,  and  pronounced  in  the  senate 
a  vehement  oration  against  Afer,  who,  instead  of 
making  a  defence,  repeated  part  of  the  emperor's 
speech  with  the  highest  marks  of  admiration  ;  after 
which  he  fell  upon  tiis  knees,  and  begging  pardon, 
declared,  that  he  dreaded  more  the  eloquence  of 
Caligula,  than  his  imperial  power.  This  mean 
flattery  succeeded  so  well  that  the  emperor  not 


only  pardoned,  but  raised  him  to  the  consnlnhip. 
He  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  59. 

AFESA  rPisTRo),  a  painter  called  della  Baaili- 
cata,  from  his  being  a  nstif  e  of  the  province  of 
that  name,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  floa- 
rished  about  the  year  1650,  and  his  works,  which 
are  highly  spoken  of  by  Dominici,  in  hia  lires  of 
the  Neapolitan  painters,  are  preserved  in  manj  of 
the  churches  and  convents  at  Naples. 

AFFICHARD  (Thomas  L.)i  a  French  drama- 
tist of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  aeveral 
pieces,  a  list  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  **  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Th^&tres  de  Paris."  The  following 
epigram  was  made  upon  him  by  one  of  hia  coatem- 
poraries: 

Quand  Taffipheor  afficha  I'Affichard, 
L'affioheur  afiicha  le  poete  sans  art. 

AFFLITTO  (Matthew),  an  able  civilian,  bota 
at  Naples,  1443.  He  wrote  various  hooka  on  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  and  died  in  1510.  His  faaailj 
produced  other  men  of  celebrity. 

AFFO  (Irbneus),  a  native  of  Brussetto,  a  noaU 
town  in  the  duchy  of  Piacenza,  was  appointed  ia 
1768,  by  the  Infant  don  Ferdiiiand,  to  be  profesaor 
of  philosophy  at  Guastalla.  He  was  afterwarda 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  library  of  Paima. 
He  wrote  '*  Historia  di  Guastalla,"  and  **  Hiatona 
di  Parma." 

AFFRY  (Lovis  Auocstus  Auoustin  d'),  a 
celebrated  French  general  in  the  last  cantunr*  He 
commanded  the  regiments  in  the  guard  of  Looia 
XVI.  during  the  5th  and  6th  October,  1789  and 
served  his  royal  master  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity. 
At  length,  worn  out  by  age  and  abandoned  by  the 
troops,  he  joined  the  National  Assembly,  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  king  from  Varennes :  he  waa  afker^ 
wards  arrested,  but  being  set  at  liberty,  removed  to 
his  chateau  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1793. 

AFFRY  (Lewis  Auoustxnus  Philip},  count, 
and  first  magistrste  of  Switzerland  after  Napoleoa 
had  proclaimed  himself  the  protector  of  the  Helre- 
tic  confederacy,  was  born  st  Freyburg,  1743.  He 
commanded  the  Swiss  troops  at  the  oommeoee- 
ment  of  the  revolution,  till  1792,  and  in  1798  aa- 
simied  the  command  of  them,  but  prudently  me- 
knowledged  resistance  useless,  and  averted  aa 
much  as  possible  from  his  country  the  evils  of  war 
and  rebellion.  When  Freyburg  was  taken  by  the 
French,  he  became  a  member  of  the  provisioDal 
government,  and  being  afterwards  sent  as  delegate 
to  Paris,  Napoleon  distinguished  him  above  the 
other  deputies,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  formation 
of  an  administration,  which  was  to  assure  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  ancient  allies  of  Franoe. 
In  1803,  he  was  appointed  first  magistrate,  and  in 
the  same  year  received  the  act  of  mediation  from 
Napoleon,  whose  views  he  endeavoured  to  proaaote. 
He  died  in  June  1810. 

AFRANIO,  a  native  of  Ferrara,  who  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who  aa 
said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  bassoon. 

AFRANIUS  (Politus),  a  plebeian,  who  said 
before  Caligula,  that  (he  would  willingly  die  if  the 
emperor  could  recover  from  the  distemper  he 
laboured  under.  Caligula  recovered,  and  Afra.« 
nius  was  put  to  death  that  he  might  not  forfeit  hia 
word. — Quintiauus,  a  Roman  senator,  who  waa  pnt 
to  death  by  Nero,  against  whom  he  wrote  a  cnt- 
ting  satire. 
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AFBANIUS  (Lucius),  a  Roman  comic  poet, 
who  K^ed  about  100  years  B.  C,  and  wrote  oome- 
diea  in  imitation  of  Menaader.  He  is  commended 
bj  TqUt  and  Quintiliao. 

AFRICAN  US  (Julius),  an  eminent  chrono- 
loj^  c^  the  ihifd  centorj.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
h&  was  a  native  of  Pslesdne  or  of  Africa.  He 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  which  some  fragments  remain 
besidea  a  letter  to  Origen  censuring  the  history 
of  Susannah  as  a  romance,  and  another  to  re- 
concile the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  two  ge- 
■ealogies  of  Christ,  recorded  bj  St.  Matthew  and 
Si.  Lulce.  Lardner  says,  "  We  may  glory  in 
Afiricaims  as  a  Cbriatiaa.^' 

AGABUS,  in  Scripture  history,  a  prophet^  and 
as  th^  Greeks  say,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of 
Qor  Saviour  (Acts  xi.  28),  A.  D.  43.  He  pre- 
dicted a  great  famine,  which  St.  Luke  informs  us 
oecuiAed  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius,  and  which 
in  also  mentioned  by  several  profane  historians. 
Agabos  suffered  martyrdom  at  Antioch,  and  bis 
festival  is. kept  both  by  Greeks  snd  Latins. 

AGAMEDKS  and  TROPHONIUS,  in  semi- 
fabokws  history,  two  architects  who  made  the 
enirance  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  for  which  they 
draanded  of  the  god  whatever  gift  wss  most  ad- 
yaatageoos  for  a  man  to  receive.  Eight  days  after 
thar  were  found  dead  in  their  bed. 

AGAMEMNON.  The  story  of  this  esily  Gre- 
eian  monarch  is  less  intermixed  with  fabulous  or 
incredible  eimunatanoes  than  that  of  most  of  the 
heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  the 
•on,  according  to  Homer,  and  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, the  grandson  of  Atreus,  whom  he  succeeded 
n  the  icalma  of  Aigos  and  Mycene.  On  account 
of  the  comparative  extent  and  power  of  his  do- 
adnions,  he  wss  ohoBen  supreme  commander  of 
the  eonfederate  anny  destined  against  Troy,  which 
czpeditioD  eommsnced,  according  to  the  uaherisn 
chmaology,  1194  years  B.C.  On  arriving  with 
the  feet  at  AuUs,  the  winds  for  a  long  time  prored 
centrarr  ;  when,  in  conformity  to  the  cruel  super- 
stitioo  of  such  sn  age,  the  soothsayer  Calchas  en- 
jotaed  the  sacrifice  of  Agsmemnon^s  daughter 
Iphigenia,  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  Diana.  His 
complianee  with  the  barbarous  order  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  fatal  hatred  of  his  wife 
Clytannneatra  towards  him«  During  the  Trojan 
war,  be  fulfilled  the  duties  of  prince  and  general, 
though  his  unjust  traatment  of  Achilles,  in  taking 
fivm  him  Briseis,  was  the  cause  of  many  evils  to 
the  Greeks.  On  his  return,  bringing  with  him 
Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  as  a  concubine, 
he  was  received  with  a  treacherous  welcome  by 
Clytamnestra,  who  bad  formed  a  guilty  connexion 
with^gisthos,  and  waaaasassinated  by  that  prince, 
his  relation,  his  own  wife  assisting  in  the  deed, 
and  triumphing  in  bar  vengeance.  His  son  Orestes 
alkerwards  took  revenge  on  the  murderers ;  and  the 
aveots  of  horror  afforded  by  the  history  of  this 
&Buly  have  been  favourite  subjects  of  Uie  tragic 
OHise  of  ancient  Greece,  and  its  imitators  in  mo- 
Aeni  times. 
AGAMNESTOR,  a  king  of  Athens. 
AGANDURU  (Ronanic  Moriz),  a  Spanish 
■issionaTy  of  the  seventeenih  century,  who  during 
the  Teigns  of  Philip  111.  snd  his  successor,  he- 
came  eelebnted  for  his  apostolic  seal.  He  was 
aae  of  the  barefooted  Augustins,  and  had  a  thnre 
aith  his  brethren  of  that  order  in  the  rapid  bat 


short-lived  conversion  of  the  Japanese.  The  in- 
habitants however  of  Lucon,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pine isles,  remain  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Augusiias,  Christians  to  this  day.  Agaoduru 
wrote  a  history  of  Conversions  in  Japan,  and  a 
general  history  of  the  Moluooas  and  the  Phiiip- 
pioes. 

AGAR  (Jban  Antoine  Michel),  count  of 
Mosbourg,  accompanied  Murat  to  Tuscany,  which 
he  org^ised  before  it  was  given  up  to  the  king 
of  Etruria.  He  g^ned  universal  respect  as  prime 
minister  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  by  Murat,  one  of  whose 
nieces  he  married,  and  on  that  occasion  received 
from  him  the  county  of  Mosbourg.  During  Murat's 
government  in  Naplea,  be  was  his  minister  of 
finance,  and  drew  up  the  constitution  ratified  by 
him,  which  wss  proclaimed  the  very  day  that  Murit 
was  forced  to  fly  from  Naples. 

AGARD  (Abtuur),  a  learned  English  anti- 
quary, born  at  Foaton  in  Derbysbiff ,  in  tJie  year 
1540.  His  fondness  lor  English  antiquities  in- 
duced him  to  make  many  large  coUeotioos ;  and  hiji 
office  as  deputy  chamberlain  of  the  Ejtcbeqoec, 
which  he  held  forty-five  y<;ars,  gave  him  great  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  skill  in  that  study.  Simi- 
larity of  taste  brought  him  soquaiQiod  with  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  and  other  learned  men,  who  associr 
sled  themselves  under  the  name  of  Th$  Hoeiet^  of 
AnHquariett  of  which  society  Mr.  Agard  was. a 
conspicuous  [member.  He  made  the  DoomsdajfH 
book  his  peculiar  study,  and  composed  a  work  pur- 
posely to  explain  it,  dnder  the  title  of  "  Traotatus 
de  usu  et  obseurioribus  verbis  libri  de  Domesday." 
He  also  compiled  a  book  for  the  service  of  hi# 
successors  in  office,  which  he  deposited  with  the 
officers  of  the  king's  receipt,  as  s  proper  index  for 
succeeding  officers.  All  the  rest  ot  his  coilections» 
contaiaing  at  least  twenty  volumes,  he  bequeathed 
to  Sir  Robert  Cotton  ;  and  died  in  1615. 

AGAPETUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  sixth  century,  who  addressed  a 
letter  called  o^c^  fivaiXucnt  Scheda  Bighp  to  the 
Kmperor  Justinian,  on  tlie  duties  of  a  prinoe,  and 
thus  obtained  rank  among  the  most  judicious  writsrd 
of  the  century. 

AGAPETUS  (Pops),  was  a  native  Roman,  and 
raised  to  the  papal  see  by  the  interest  of  Theodotus, 
king  of  Italy,  in  535.  He  asserted  the  supre- 
macy of  the  papal  authority,  and  resisted  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  ecclesiastical 
concerns.  Having  been  threatened  by  the  emperor, 
who  was  piqued  at  his  opposition  to  one  of  liis 
measures,  Agapetos  said  to  him,  *'  When  I  csme  to 
Justiuian,  I  hoped  to  meet  a  Christian  prince,  but 
1  have  found  a  Diocletian."  He  died  at  Constan-^ 
linople  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  see  was  so  poor, 
that  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey 
thither,  he  had  been  obliged  to  pawn  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 

AGAPETUS  II.  ascended  the  papal  chair  in 
946,  and  presided  in  it  for  ten  years.  He  was  re- 
puted a  man  of  extraordinary  sancUty,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  exertions  to  termiuate  the 
dissensions  of  Italy,  and  his  opposition  to  Beren* 
ger  If. 

AG  API  US,  a  Manichsan  writer,  mentioned  by 
Photius,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
middle  uf  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  a  wock  in 
defence  of  the  Maniohssn  principles,  which,  ac^ 
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itordia^  to  PbotiiM,  wm  so  abtwrd  nn4  impioin,  thtt 
it  9oM  only  ihtnM  «mI  Mnfomx)  iMth  the  mthor 
'tad  bit  folhmmv. 

AOAftISTA»  daaglrt«r  of  Clist]i«nM :  abe  ires 
eourted  by  all  the  priaeei  of  Oreece^  but  married 
Megael^a.^A  daiilfbter  0f  Hippocratea,  wfao  mar- 
ried Xantippoa.  She  dreamed  that  abe  bad  b^ugbt 
ferth  a  liost  wad  aome  tiine  after  became  motbte  of 
P«rieles. 

AGASICLES,  kiag  ef  Sparta.  He  need  to  aay 
tlllic  a  Idng  owbt  to  gorem  bit  tubjecu  m  %  father 
j^ovemt  hit  dbildren. 

AOATHA  (SAtitT),  •  beaotifvl  and  noble  rirfiii 
ttf  Palettto«  tbe  gdreraor  of  whieb  place,  QnmtS- 
atea,^tetenaibSnr  a  pataion  for  faer,  ordered  ber  into 
liit  ptvtenee^  and  attempted  in  Tain  te  obtain  ber 
Vnbfliitaien  to  bit  detii^t.    He  tben  ordered  ber  to 

rriton,  wbere  be  pnt  ber  to  tbe  tortnre,  and  after 
afing  teen  ber  breaeta  torn  off,  commanded  b#r  to 
be  itiiDped  naked,  and  tolled  upon  liot  eealt*  She 
nspired,  a  abort  time  after  tbit  demimiaoal  pnnitb- 
mnnt,  ki  tbe  midit  of  a  prayer.  A  iae  pietnte, 
teprntenting  tbe  martyrdom  of  St.  Agatba,  it  in 
^xittenM^  by  Sebnatian  del  Pitmbo. 

AGATHANGELUS,  An  Armenian  faiatorian,  was 
iMcf^tary  te  llridatea,  tbe  iint  Cbrittian  king  of 
^t  cidnntTy)  and  livnd  in  tbe  beginniof  of  tbe 
Amrtb  eentury^  He  wrote  a  "  Hittot^  of  tbe  In- 
trodnetSon  of  Chrittitaity  into  Armenia,"  with  m 
«'  Life  of  King  Tkidatei,"  wbieh  wat  pnldurimd  In 
An  original  at  Conttintinople  in  1709. 

AGATHARCHIDAS>  or  AGATHARCIDUS, 
n  Bamian  ^bilMopber  and  hiitoiian,  wbo  wrote  a 
trettite  bH  ntotoet,  ind  a  bittory  ot  Pertia  tad  Pbee- 
tdce,  b^det  an  accoont  of  Enrope  and  Atia,  nod 
of  tbe  Red  Sea,  tbe  detcription  of  tbe  wetCem 
'eoaat  of  Wbieb  be  oloaM  at  Ptolemait,  aa  if  at  ibat 
fimb  tber^  waa  nb  regular  commeree  beyond  tbat 
•potnt.  8bme  maket  Agatbarebidaft  n  native  of 
Cnidut.  and  add  tbav  he  floariabed  about  I7t  B.  C. 

AGATHARCUS,  an  ancient  Samian  painter, 
Viio  flonriabed  400  yeart  B.  C. 

AGATflBMEft  <OlitHoma)/a  geograpber,  wbo 
lived  near  tbe  time  of  Septimnt  Seterut,  ois  at  aome 
aay,  in  tbe  fifteenth  eentnry.  He  wroia  in  Greek 
a  Compendium  of  Geography,  an  edition  of  wbicli 
appeara  in  the  t«eond  yolome  of  tbe  Geographi 
Minolta,  Oion.  1703. 

AGATHIAS,  a  poet  and  biatorian  in  the  age  of 
Jo'ttioiae,  of  whoae  reign  be  pnbliabed  tbe  history 
in  five  bookn.  Several  of  bit  epigrami  are  found  in 
tbe  jfnthtflogia.  Tbe  beat  edition  of  hia  faiaiory,'* 
which  ia  a  teqael  to  tbat  of  Prooopioa,  waa  pub- 
liahed  at  Paria,  folio,  1660. — A  celebrated  Grecian , 
atatuary,  wbo,  according  to  tome  acooanta,  exe- 
etited  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  tbe  Gladiator 
Repelleni. 

AGATHO,  tbe  Athenian,  a  tragic  and  comic 
•poet,  flooriahed  406  B.  C.  i  ie  waa  the  favourite  of 
Euripidea  and  Pauaaniaa,  with  whom,  it  ia  aaid,  be 
often  qnarrelled  for  tbe  take  of  enjoying  tbe  exqui- 
vite  pleature  which  a  reconciliation  afforded  bim. 
Hia  ilrat  tragedy  obtained  the  prise,  and  he  waa' 
crowned,  in  tbe  preaence  of  SO.OOO  apeetatora.  Mia 
nompoaitiont,  of  which  only  a  few  quotationa  ere 
now  extant,  abounded  with  antitheaea.  Tbe  follow- 
ing have  been  cited  by  different  writera :  *'  If  I 
tell  you  tbe  truth,  Iahall*not  please  you;  and  if 
I  pleate  yon,  I  shall  not  tell  vou  the  truth."  «Tbe 
odIv  thing  impoisible  to  Ood>  it  to  cauM  ifant  not 


to  be  made  that  hat  been  made :  '*-^*'  fortime  Inrea 
art,  and  art  lovee  fortune  : "— **  it  it  piobnM*  thkt 
a  great  many  improbable  tbinga  may  kappeA  to 
mortals." — A  learned  and  melodieut  moaieinD»  wjto 
first  introdttced  songs  into  tragedy. 

AGATHG  (Pope),  anative  of  Palermo,  wbo  was 
advanced  from  a  monastery  to  tbe  papal  aeo  ia  691^. 
At  this  time  tbe  Cbrietian  chercb  wna  agitneed  fey 
the  controversy  with  the  Mon&tMitef^  agatntt  vrhoai 
Agatbo  took  part,  and  dedared  their  doetriAen  to 
be  btfretical.  Hit  tanetity  wan  held  in  sacb  ▼cuft- 
ration,  that  if  we  credit  tbe  account  of  Plntino,  bia 
kitt  waa  u  intiant  cora  far  tbe  leproay.  Scrrrbl 
of  bia  lettera  are  preaetved  in  the  records  of  tbe 
aizth  connefil,  A.  D*  6JB0 ;  ud  another  letter,  ftt^ant- 
ing  peottliar  privilegea  to  the  monaatoiy  of  Wct«* 
month,  may  be  teen  in  Dugdalo'a  Mom 
Angneannvn. 

AGATHOCLKA,  a  beaotifol  eonrtoaan  of  ] 
One  of  the  Ptolemies  destn^d  his  wife  J 
to  nwtfy  her.  She,  with  ber  brother,  long  goeiyfaod 
tbe  kingdom,  and  attempted  to  mnrder  tbo  kis|^a 
son* 

AGATHGCLES)  king  or  tyrant  of  Bieily^y  mb 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  tbe  mg«  ta 
whieb  he  lived.  He  wna  tbe  aon  of  a  potter  of 
Kheginm  in  Italy,  and  waa  bom  at  Tbenmlo  lb 
Sicily.  By  the  iMber'a  older  tbe  M\d  wmn  es- 
posed  at  hie  birth,  hot,  after  lying  sonae  doy«  ia 
that  oondition,  be  was  aeoretly  taken  awny  by  Ma 
mother^  and  broogbt  op  mt  her  bfe«her*n  faooM. 
At  aarven  yeart  of  ago,  being  a  very  bowatifol  boy, 
the  matter  waa  ditelosed  to  hia  father^  wbo  j^ylbllf 
rsoelved  bfan  $  and  soon  afler  removing'  to  Syt«oooe, 
edooMed  him  in  his  own  trade.  After  bin  Ibdioi^e 
death  hia  beau^  rseommended  him  to  Domsm,  m 
rich  noMo  of  Syraenee,  wbo  liberally  noppiotted 
htm,  and  beinf  himself  nprpointed  geneml  of  tfib 
Agrigentinea;  advanced  him  to  the  commatMi  ^  % 
thonsand  men  in  tbat  vmy.  He  had  bofore  Mmtim* 
gniahed  hia  strength  and  sgility  as  a  common  ooldlor, 
and  as  an  officer  he  boon  displayed  great  tettSMyy 
skill  and  courage.  On  tbe  death  of  Demna,  Ag«- 
ihoolea  married  his  widow,  and  tbus  bocaifco  «t 
once  the  ticbeat  ottinen  of  Syracuse.  After  rnriftui 
adventures,  in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  n  roMnit 
and  a  pirate,  we  find  him  at  last  comamndor-iii. 
chief  of  the  Syracusan  army.  Upon  tbe  deniii  of 
Timoleon,  Agathoclea  aapiied  after  tbe  sovereignly 
of  Syracuse»  but  hia  intention  being  diteovew^  §^ 
waa  obliged  to  awear  tbat  be  would  preeervo  ribo 
democracy  inviolate.  Regardless  however  of  bib 
oath,  he  made  use  of  tbe  army  under  his  oomnaamit 
to  destroy  all  tbe  nobles  and  chief  dtiaena,  nod  «i 
dreadful  anasacre  of  ihem,  to  tbe  number  of  400Q 
took  place,  in  which,  for  two  days  and  nigphto,  nil 
sorts  of  enormities  were  oommitted.  Having  tbnb, 
SB  he  called  it,  purged  the  state  of  its  diatempetttT 
he  affected  an  intention  to  retire  to  private  ivib  t 
but  at  length,  flinging  off  tl>e  maak,  declared  him^ 
self  king,  and  was  immediately  acknowledged  by 
tbe  people.  The  first  use  lie  made  of  bia  ponr^n 
was  to  cancel  all  debts,  and  to  divide  the  ptiblio 
lands  equally ;  and,  having  thus  levelled  nil  con« 
ditions  and  secured  the  favour  of  the  comoaon  poo* 
pie,  he  pnt  on  tbe  msnners  of  a  just  and  modormtn 
prin^,  governed  with  moderation,  and  ennete^ 
wholesome  laws.  Not  content,  however,  witU  tbo 
estent  of  his  dominions,  be  carried  bia  anna  laMo 
the  Boighboiiriag  atatet  with  tudi  anoooM^  tb%g  ^ 
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9  of  two  yoftis,  bo  redneed  tfao  wholo  Uland 
of  Sicily^  eseopt  o  few  citioa  which  wen  possosoed 
hy  tho  Carth«^uuiB.    la  order  to  atop  his  pro< 


grtai,  HftmiloBr  was  oont  from  Carthage  to  attack 
hHi,  aad  a  bottio  takiog  placo,  Agatboclos  waa  do- 
Aoied  and  driv>0D  within  tho  walla  of  Byncoae, 
Re  BOW  aaw  himaalf  fonaken  by  fata  alliea,  and  re- 
dacod  to  aH  tho  miseriea  of  a  aiege.  Yet  bia  apirii 
voo  atill  oadamited,  aod  though  imablo  to  make 
his  head  agaiaat  tho  'onony  at  home,  hia  ooUr- 
prntng  mfaid  formed  one  of  tho  boldeat  deaigna  that 
W  been  roeorded  m  hiaUNrr,  and  which  'aerved 
afterwards  aa  an  example  to  the  great  Soipio  in  leat 
diAeult  circwBiatances.  Commuaioating  hia  design 
to  no  individoal,  he  toid  the  Syraooaana  that  he  had 
diacorered  a  way  of  eztrioatiog  them  from  their 
ealamitoiM  atate ;  and  ordering  a  body  of  hone  and 
liMrt  to  be  ready  at  a  oertain  hoar,  he  embarked 
with  then  on  board  aizty  galleva,  aod  landed  in 
Afriea,  B.C.  £79.  Here  he  diacloaed  hia  viewa  of 
fiMara  ooBqueat  to  hia  army,  who  received  hia  ad- 
dieaa  with  loud  aeolamatioaa,  which  were  followed 
by  hia  propoaal  to  them  to  bmn  all  their  Bhipa. 
Withoot  allowing  time  ibr  deliberation,  be  aeixed  a 
toreb  and  aet  fire  to  hia  own  reeael,  aa  example 
which  waa  oheerfully  followed  by  hia  offioera  and 
aoidieis.  He  chen  proceeded  up  the  conn  try,  and 
took  cad  pillaged  aeToral  towns,  aad  carried  terror 
sad  dasolalioa  to  the  walla  of  Carthage.  Here  a 
batde  took  place,  in  which  Hanno,  tho  Carthagi- 
oiata  genorat,  waa  alain ;  and  Agathodea,  ahoHly 
•Aerwarda  roceiTing  the  head  of  HamHcar,  who 
had  boea  defeated  aad  taken  by  the  Syraeaaana, 
asBsmed  ^e  title  of  king  of  Africa,  and  inreated 
Cetthago  with  a  view  of  reducing  it  by  famine. 
Whflat  hia  army  waa  lying  before  thia  place,  he 
paid  a  viait  to  Sicily  ;  reduced  the  rebeUiooa  powera 
to  aobfoetioD,  and  returned  to  Africa,  whore  a  re> 
verse  of  fortune  now  awaited  him.  He  waa  deaeried 
by  his  African  auxiliaries,  and  faia  little  army  being 
lepolaedy  he  oodeaToared  to  leave  the  country  j^- 
vscely,  but  waa  detained  by  hia  soldiers.  He, 
howorer,  eoatrived  to  make  bis  eacape,  and  pot  to 
sea  IB  a  small  vessel,  leaving  his  sons  to  the  fury  of 
the  earaged  troops,  who  murdered  bis  children, 
aad  then  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Cartliagi- 
aisBS.  Agathocloa,  on  arriving  in  Sicily,  marched 
^atoal  the  Egescinea,  who  had  revolted;  and, 
atorasisg  the  eity,  he  pot  all  the  inhabitanta  to  the 
sanord.  He  then  took  a  moat  cruel  tengeanoe  for 
the  ■mrder  of  his  aoaa,  by  ordering  the  butchery  of 
every  relation,  however  remote,  to  any  of  the  Syra- 
eaaaoB  who  composed  the  army  in  Africs.  He  was 
aooo  aflor  poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  his  jgrand- 
BOB  AeagBtbos,  which  waa  contrived  by  meaoa  of  a 
foatber,  which  the  king  uaed  aa  a  toothpick.  Hia 
mooch,  and  hia  whole  foody,  became  a  maaa  of  cor- 
laption,  and  it  ia  said  that  be  was  thrown  upon  a 
foaera]  pile  before  he  was  quite  dead.  He  expired 
is  the  tSth  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  S89.  Agstho- 
das  owed  bis  advancement,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
Iha  beaaty  of  hia  peraoa,  hia  courage,  and  enter- 
fdma%  ganios;  bat  chiefly  to  hia  wickedneas, 
VBaebery,  aad  cruelty.  He  possessed  a  mag- 
aaaimity  which  made  him  not  aafaamed  of  his  mean 
aitisetion  ;  aod  whilst  his  guests  feasted  out  of 
■Her  sad  gold,  he  contented  himself  with  vesaela 
ef  csrdMBware.  The  great  Scipio  aaid  of  him,  that 
*  he  was  the  aaost  prudent  man  in  the  conduct  of 
kisslbiio,  Uki  laott  jodiotously  bold  in  the  exsou- 


tion  of  hia  desigas."  Bvt  craftineaa  and  oruelty 
were  the  business  of  his  life ;  and  all  the  sno?" 
mitiea  which  the  Syracuaans  experienced  from 
their  former  tyranu,  were  far  exceeded  by  thoae  of 
ibe  tyrant  Agathodea. 

AGATHOCL£S>  the  onforCanate  son  of  Lythss* 
obua.  king  of  Thrace  and  Macedoa,  who,  after  do* 
feating  and  putting  to  flight  Demetsiua  PoUUua, 
waa  mardered  by  hia  fadier'a  orders,  at  the  insti« 
gation  of  hia  step-mother  Arstooe,  who  waa  also 
hia  wifo'a  aiater. 

AGAVE,  in  fabnloua  hiatory,  daughter  of  Cad* 
mua  and  Hermione,  by  whom  she  had  Peatheua, 
who  waa  torn  to  pieces  by  Bacsbanala.  She  w 
reported  to  have  killed  (her  huaband  ia  celebraclag 
the  orgiea  of  Baoobua.  She  received  divine  honours 
after  ber  death,  because  ahe  bad  contributed  to  the 
orgiea  of  Bacchus. 

AGDISTI8,  ia  (fabulous  bistorv,  a  monstsr  pos- 
sessing the  characteristics  of  both  saxes,  said  to 
have  been  produced  from  the  iaapurity  whkfa  Japiteif 
in  a  dream  shed  on  the  esrth. 

AGELADAS,  or  AGELAS,  an  eminent  Oreek' 
sculptor,  flourished  4SS  years  B.C.  His  statues 
were  once  well  known  end  admired  in  Greece,  par- 
ticularly two,  in  brass,  of  an  inibat  Jupiter,  and  a 
young  Hercules,  and  die  female  captives. 

AGELASTUS,  a  aurname  of  Crassus,  the  grand-* 
lather  of  the  rich  Crasaua.  He  only  laughed  onee 
in  hia  life,  and  this,  it  ia  aaid,  waa  upon  seeing  aa 

a  eat  thiatlea. 

AGELET  (JosxpH  i.b  Pavtb  d'),  a  French 
sstronomer  of  the  last  century,  who  studied  under 
Laiande,  and  after  having  enriched  aoienoe  by 
16,000  observationa  upon  tlie  celestial  bodiea,  so- 
oompanied  the  expedition  under  La  Peronse,  ki  the 
capacity  of  aatronomer,  aad  perished  in  that  unfor* 
tunete  voyage. 

AGELIO  (GtosBFVo),  a  painter  of  Sorento,  and 
a  acholar  of  Pomerancio.  He  excelled  in  landscape, 
and  was  applied  to  by  several  of  his  contempcvary 
historical  painters,  to  paint  the  landscapes  in  the 
back-ground  of  their  pictures. 

AGELUOTH,  or  AGELNOTUS,  who  lired  in 
the  reign  of  Canute,  and  waa  created  ardibisbop' 
of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1020.  He  obtained  the 
appellation  of  the  good  ;  diacharged  his  avcluepia- 
copal  dutiea  with  diligence,  and  employed  hia  in- 
fluence with  Canute  to  restrain  him  from  exoeaaes; 
He  took  an  active  part  in  politieal  contests,  and 
refused  to  crown  Harold,  who  had  seized  the  whole 
kingdom,  during  the  absenoe  of  Ha^ikafiate,  ia 
consequence  of  having  promised  the  late  king  not 
to  place  the  crown  upon  the  bead  of  any  one- who 
was  not  of  the  issue  of  Queen  Emma,  lliis  reibssl 
was  publicly  given  at  the  altar,  and  acoompaaied 
with  a  solemn  imprecation  against  any  bishop  who 
should  presume  to  perform  the  cereaiony. 

AGENOR,  king  of  Phcenieia,  by  whoee  descend- 
ants Carthsge  is  said  to  have  been  built,  and  it  is 
therefore  called  by  Virgil  Jgonoris  Urbt, — ^AIso  the 
namn  of  King  Argos. 

AGER,  or  AG ERIUS  (Nicholas),  professor  of 
medicine  and  botany  at  Strssburg,  in  the  seven* 
teentb  century.  He  discovered  several  new  plsnts 
and  a  species  of  the  genus  P»derots,  which  he  first 
made  known,  was  named  Ageria. 

AGESANDER,  a  aonlptor  of  Rhodes,  who  Bon* 
riahed  ia  the  iiflh  century  B.  C,  is  renowned  fot 
hating  est ovledy  ia.  ooncort  with  his  son  Athono* 
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dorus  and  PoWdorus,  that  stupeadoas  moooment  of 
Grecian  art,  Laocoon  and  hia  two  children  de* 
▼cured  by-  two  aerpenta.  It  waa  discoTered  in  the 
nzteenth  century » in  the  hatha  of  Titua,  and  in  the 
Tery  apot  where,  according  to  Plioy,  it  had  at^ 
tracCed  admiraiion  in  hia  time.  It  is  now  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome. 

AGEaiAS,  a  Platonic  philoaopher  who  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  aoul.  One  of  the  Ptolemiea 
forbade  him  to  continue  hia  lectures,  because  hia 
doctrine  waa  ao  prevalent,  that  many  of  his  andi- 
tore  committed  auicide. 

AGESILAUS,  one  of  the  most  iUustrioua  kinga 
of  Sparta,  auGceeded  hia  brother  Agia  againat  the 
competition  of  hia  nephew  Leotychidea*  to  whom 
by  the  laws  the  crown  would  have  regularly  de- 
acended.    Aa  he  waa  a  younger  son  of  Arohidamus 
II.  he  could  have  no  view  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  he 
waa  therefore  educated  in  all   the  rigour  of  the 
Spartan  diacipline,  and  the  habits  of  aelf-denial, 
labour,  and  obedience,  from  which  those  who  were 
heira  to  the  throne  were  exempted.    He  thua  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  popularity,  which,  notwith- 
aunding  hia  low  stature,  and  hia  being  lame  in  one 
Leg,  secured  his  aucceaaion.    Hia  diapoaition  and 
iliannera,  which  combined  reaolution  and  activity, 
with    condescension   and    gentleness,    more  than 
counterbalanced  hia  natural  defects;  and  though 
the  oracle  had  warned  the  Spartana  agaiost  a  lame 
ringn,  Lyaander  contrived  to  interpret  the  warning 
as  a  caution  against  the  illegitimacy  of  Leotychidea, 
and  thus  to  facilitate  the  eatabliahmentof  Ageailaus. 
Soon  after  he  aacended  the  throne,    ante  Christ 
396,  the  king  of  Peraia  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet, 
in  order  to  deprive  the  Lacedsemooiaos  of  their  em- 
pire at  aea.    Ageailaus,  at  the  inatigation  of  Ly- 
aander, waa  appointed  gen<^ral  ol*  the  forcea  that 
were  destined  to  an  expedition  against  Artaierxea; 
and  he  accepted  the  office  on  condition  that  a 
council  of  thirty  Spartan  commandera  ahould  ac- 
company him,  and   that  Lyaander  ahould  b«  the 
chief  of  thia  council.    During  hia  delay  at  Aulia, 
be  had  a  quarrel  witti  the  Bceoiians  about  a  sacri- 
fice, which  occasioned  a  war,  that  terminated  in 
the  aobvetaion  of  the  Spartan  dominion.    When  he 
arrived  at  Ephesua,  a  message  waa  addressed  to 
bim  by  Tisaapbemes,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Persian 
king,  demanding  hia  reason  for  coming  into  Aaia 
fritli  an  armed  force  ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  hia 
^urppse  waa  to  aid  the  Greeks,  who  inhabited  there, 
in  recovering  their  ancient  liberty.    Tiasaphernes. 
ia  order  te  gain  time,  promiaed  in  behalf  of  hia 
maater  to  grant  liberty  to  the  Grecian  citiea  of 
Asia.  Ageailaua  acquiesced,  and  a  truce  waa  settled 
between  them.     In  the  meanwhile  the  Persian 
general,  regardleaa  of  hia  oathi  took  adtantage  of 
the  delay,  asaembled  troopa  and  prepared  for  war. 
Ageailaus,  though  appriaed  of  his  treachery,  ad- 
bered  to  hia  engagement;  and  hia  religious  ob- 
aervationa  of  a  aolemn  treaty  gained  him,  aa  Xeno- 
phon  inforroa  ua,  the  univeraal  esteem  of  the  cities, 
whilst  Tissaphemes,  by  a  different  conduct,  en- 
tirely lost  their  favour.    This  interval  atforded  the 
Lacedemonian  general  an  opportunity  for  acquiring 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country 
and  of  the  diapoaition  of  the  inhabitants.     In  the 
course  of  hia  inquiry  he  found  that  Lyaander  ar- 
rogated a  degree  of  power,  which  encroached  on 
bis  authority  mod  obstructed  bis  influence.    Age- 
liUot  did  Mt  diMenbk  iu«  difgttst.    Htmg  given 


the  most  conaiderable  commanda  and  best  govern- 
menta  to  private  officera,  he  appointed  Lyaander 
commiaasry  of  the  atorea  and  diatribotor  of  pro* 
visiona,  and  for  the  purpose  of  further  mortifying 
bim  and  deriding  the  lonians,  he  directed  them 
'*  to  conault   their   maaler-butcher."      Lyaander. 
afierwarda  returning  to  Greece,  projected  a  variety 
of  aehemes   for   overturning  the  conaticution  of 
Sparta,  but  hia  death  prevented  their  nccompltek* 
ment.  When  Tisaaphernea  had  collected  hia  forew. 
he  commanded  Ageailaua  to  retire  from  Aaia,  nad 
upon  hia  refusal  declared  war  againat  bim.     The 
subordinate  officera  of  the  Spartan  general  were 
alarmed,  but  Ageailaus  himaelf  waa  compoaed  and 
cheerful ;   end  having  tranamitted  hia  thanka    to 
Tisaapbemes  **  for  having  made  the  gods,  by  hU 
perjury,  the  enemies  of  Peraia,  and  the  ffit^ndc  of 
Greece,"  he  made  a  feint  of  marching  hia  «rnsy 
into  Caria,  the  reaidence  of  the  Peraian  lieutenant, 
but  actually  overran  Phrygia,  where  he  took  mmny 
towna  and  amaased  immeiuie  treasures,  which  bo 
distributed  among  his  officera  and  eoldiera.  Having 
wintered  at   Ephesus,   he  devoted    the   enaaii^ 
spring  to  the  exercise  and  disci piline  of  hia  army, 
which  he  encouraged  by  the  diatribution  of  prizea  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  inapired  hia  aoldiera  with 
a  contempt  of  their  enemiea,  by  atripping  the  pri« 
Sonera  and  exposing  them  and  their  garments  to 
aale.    The  latter  were  eagerly  purchaaed  ;  but  the 
priaoners  tbemaelvea  were  ao  delicate  and  feeble, 
that  they  were  deemed  of  no  aervice  or  vnUie : 
<<  See. there,"  says  Agesilaus  to  hia  aoldiera,  **  the 
persons  against  whom  you  fight ;"  and  pointing:  to 
their  rich   apoils,  '*  beliold  there   for  whet   yon 
fight."    As  the  season  advanced,  the  Lacedssmo- 
nian  army  marched  into  Lydia,  defeated  the  Fer- 
aians  near  Sardia,  and  ravaged :  the  whole  couotry. 
This  success   terminated  in  the  death  of  Tiaea- 
phernes;   his  command  devolved  on  Tithrauetes,- 
who  attempted  to   conciUtnie  Agesilaus  by   rich, 
presents,  and  to  induce  him  to  wididraw  hia  troops 
and  to  return  into  Greece,  by  the  promise  of  liberty 
to  the  cities  of  Asia,  upon  their  payment  of  the 
customary  tribute.    The  Spartan  king,  however, 
deferred  the  proposed  acoommodeiion  till  he  had 
submitted  it  to  the  consideratioii'  of  the  state,  and 
received  orders  for  thia  purpQse.    In  the  ipean- 
while  he  marched  into  Phrygia,  which  waa   the 
province  of  Pharnabaaus,  and  the  expense  of  hia 
expedition  thither  was  defrayed  by  Titbraoates. 
During  his  progress  he  received  new  powers  from 
home,  by  which  be  waa  constituted  sole   cona- 
mander  both  by  aea  and  land ;  an  honour  which 
Sparta  had  never  before  conferred  on  any  of  ita  gene- 
rata.  From  Phrygia,  where  he  amassed  large  sams 
of  money,  he  advanced  as  far  aa  Faphlagonia,  end 
formed  an  alliance  with  Cotys.  the  prince  of  that 
country.    Phrygia  vras  at  this  time  laid  waste  by 
Spithridates,  who  had  revolted  from  Pbamabasixa 
and  joined  Agesilaus.      In   these   oircnmataaces 
Pharnahssua   demanded   an   interview  with    the 
Spartan  king,  whom  he  ibund  sitting   upon    the 
grass  ;  whilst  the  Persians  spread  rich  car^M-ia  of 
various  colours  and  magnificent  cuvliions  for  the  ac> 
commodation  of  their  master.     Overcome  by  t\t% 
simplicity  and  modesty  of  Ageailaus,  Phamabaaua 
sat  down  by  his  side  upon  the  grass.    At  the  clckse 
of  thia  conference,  they  parted  with  mutual  to-> 
kena  of  friendship  and  respect ;  to  the  expostuln. 
tiou  of  Ph«niabft8ua»  which  the  Spartans  hesid 
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with  downeut  ejee  sod  profound  silence,  Agesi- 
\  Itos  replied,  tbftt  war  often  arms  the  beat  friends 
I  araiaat  each  other  for  the  defence  of  th^r  country. 
"  Bol,"  says  he,  •!  if  you  prefer  the  appellation  of 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Greeks  to  that  of  the  king 
of  Persia'a  slave,  you  may  reckon  that  all  ihe  troops 
yoa  aee  before  yoo,  our  arms,  our  ships,  oar  per- 
iMiBy  to  the  last  man  of  ns,  are  only  here  to  defend 
your  poseetaions,  and  aecure  your  liberty,  nvhich  of 
*  all  bleaarnga  is  the  most  precious  and  desirable." 
Pbtraabaaua  pledged  himself  not  to  depart  from 
the  faith  he  had  sworn  to  him,  nor  to  quit  his  ser- 
vice ;  and  Agesilaua  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and 
liiiiig  with  him,  replied,  "  that  it  was  tha  pleasure 
of  ttke  gods,  that  with  such  noble  sentiments  you 
iihoatd  be  rather  our  friend  than  our  enemy  ; "  and 
be  promised  to  withdraw  from  his  government,  and 
B«rer  to  retom  to  it,  whilst  he  could  subsist  any- 
wbero  elae.  During  the  two  years  of  Agesilaus's 
eonunaod  in  Asia,  be  exhibited  all  the  talents  of  a 
varrior  and  atatetmtn,  and  all  the  virtues  of  a 
Lacedftmonian.  The  remotest  provinces  trembled 
■t  bit  name,  and  resounded  wiih  the  fame  of  his 
wiadon,  disinterestedneas,  moderation,  intrepid 
v^rioor  Ia  the  most  preasing  dangers,  and  invincible 
ptiasce  and  firmness  in  enduring  toil  and  fatigue. 
ooeb  was  the  respect  which  his  eondudt  and  cha- 
nciet  commanded,  that  deputies  were  sent  from  all 
ports  in  order  to  form  alliances  with  him  ;  and  his 
•rosy  ioereaeed  continually  by  th6  acceasion  of  Bar- 
batiant  dimt  enlisted  under  his  standard.  Whilst  he 
allowod  bta  soldiers  the  advantage  of  pillage,  he 
himself  waa  not  chargeable  with  any  act  of  cruelty 
or  imottice.  His  prudence  and  authority  were  so 
ameh  eateemed,  that  he  restored  order  and  tran- 
quinitv  to  all  the  citiea  of  Asia,  and  reinstated 
tbcm  m  the  poaseasion  of  their  liberty,  not  only 
witlioat  abedoing  of  blood,  but  without  even  banish> 
mg  A  siagle  person.  Ambitious  of  ezteoding  the 
glorf  of  bis  country,  ftnd  of  Greece  in  general,  he 
bad  Jbrmed  the  design  of  attacking  the  king  of 
Poffvitt  In  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  and  of  so 
occMpylBy  hia  time  and  attention,  that  he  might 
have  mo  leiaure  for  diluting  his  hostile  views  and 
•ebeaes  to  dtstaxit  proviaces.  But  before  he  could 
•xecDCa  hia  purpose,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Ephori 
1  lo  the  defeace  of  his  own  country.  Agesilaua, 
f  vheo  be  quitted  Asia,  was  accompanied  by  Xeno- 
ofaofi ;  and  at  Epbesua  he  committed  half  the  ^old 
fte  bed  broogbt  with  him  from  his  expedition  into 
^rriewith  Cyrus,  to  the  costody  of  Megabyzus, 
Ibe  gnardian  of  Diana's  temple,  with  an  order,  in 
I  tese  of  hia  death,  to  consecrate  it  to  the  goddess. 
I  On  bfsietiim  through  Thrace,  he  only  demanded, 
I  **  wbetber  be  ahould  paas  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy ; " 
•nd  when  the  king  of  Macedon  replied,  "  that  he 
vrald  eonafder  of  it : "  "  Let  him  coasider,"  says 
Agesibuis,  ''in  the  mean  time  we  will  march.** 
Belbre  be  arrived  at  Sparta,  he  received  an  order 
frm  the  Epbori  to  invade  Boeotia,  with  which  he 
•emplied,  though  the  measure  was  not  such  as  he 
i^RMred.  On  the  plaina  of  Cha^ronea,  a  very 
•eveie  engagement  took  place,  in  which  Agesilaus 
Meeired  eeveral  wounds,  and  his  life  ww  exposed 
ta  freet  danger.  After  this  battle  h^  returned  to 
flpaita,  and  wsa  received  with  admiration  and  joy. 
tfaeorropted  by  the  customs  and  manners  of  foreign 
•onatrles^  as  other  generals  had  been,  he  made  no 
llftwriteae  in  hia  diet,  furniture,  or  equipage.  His 
Mcfpriee  against  Corinth  did  Act  »uoC6ed:  but 


his  expedition  against  the  Acarnanious  compelled 
them  to  sue  for  peace.  In  the  year  before  Christ, 
387,  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  was  guaranteed  to 
Sparta  by  the  peace  with  the  Persian  king,  nego- 
tiated by  Antalcidas,  on  the  dishonourable  con- 
dition of  abandoning  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  to  the 
Persians.  After  this  event,  the  Spartans  treated 
some  of  the  smaller  states  in  a  tyrannical  manner, 
and  unjustly  seized  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  in  which 
act  Agesilaus  disgracefully  concurred.  Sparta  wae 
thus  involved  in  a  new  war  with  Athens,  in  which 
the  Tbebans,  under  the  illustrious  Kpaminondas^ 
became  formidable  to  their  oppressors  :  and  it  waa 
alleged  againat  Agesilaus,  that  he  had  taught  them 
the  art  of  war,  by  his  expeditions  against  them,  so 
that  they  were  able  to  encounter  the  Lacedeemo- 
nianS  in  the  field,  as  was  the  case  in  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  when  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus, 
and  Cleombrotus,  the  other  Spartan  king,  were 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  Cleombrotus  left  dead 
on  the  apot.  In  consequence  of  this  disaster.  Age* 
silans  was  invested  with  a  dictatorial  power,  for 
the  pnrpoae  of  saving  the  fugitives  from  the  sevetitj 
of  the  Spartan  laws,  without  preiudice  to  the  state : 
and  on  this  occasion  he  decreed  : — "  Let  the  lawa 
sleep  to-day,  but  to-morrow  let  them  tesume  their 
full  vigour.*'  Agesilaus,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
accepted  the  command  of  a  band  of  mercenary 
troops  in  the  service  of  Tachos,  who  aspired  to  the 
throne  of  Sgypt  This  commission  reflected  no 
great  honour  on  the  character  of  this  illustrious 
Spartan,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  degraded 
himself  by  receiving  the  pay  of  an  Egyptian,  and 
serving  a  barbarian,  who  had  revolted  against  his 
master.  The  Egyptians  resorted  in  great  multitudea 
to  see  a  man,  whose  name  and  character  had  been 
ao  long  and  so  generally  applauded  ;  but  connecting 
Bplemfour  and  magnificence  with  their  ideas,  they 
were  disappointed  when  they  saw  an  old  man,  of  « 
mean  aspect  and  low  stature  :  they  applied  to  him 
the  (hble  of  the  mountain  in  labour,  and  could 
scarce  refrain  from  laughter  and  ridicule.  His  con* 
duct,  however,  soon  produced  a  change  of  opinion. 
When  he  found  that  Tachos  did  not  asaign  him  tlie 
command  of  the  whole  army,  biit  restricted  hia 
authority  merely  to  the  foreign  troops,  he  was 
surprised  and  mortified  ;  and  he  was  the  more  in- 
censed by  the  contempt  with  which  his  counsel  waa 
received,  and  by  various  instances  ef  neglect  which 
be  expeiienced.  Tlius  provoked,  he  joined  those 
Egyptians  who  took  part  with  Nectanebis,  the 
other  competitor  for  the  crown,  and  assisted  them 
in  establishing  the  rival  of  Tachos  on  the  throne, 
Tlie  following  winter,  in  the  year  before  Christ 
561,  he  embarked  to  return  to  Lacedsemon  ;  but 
was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the  coaat  of  Africa, 
into  a  plaoe  called  the  Fort  of  Menelaus ;  where  be 
fell  sick  and  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty*foor  years, 
after  a  reign  of  forty-one  years,  during  thirty  of 
which  he  maintained  the  most  distinguished  repa^ 
tation.  His  body  was  carried  to  SparU,  and  em« 
balmed  with  wax  instead  of  honey,  which  was 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose.^  ^'^^J  *^^^ 
dotes  are  related  concerning  him,,  which  sufficiently 
mark  bis  character,  ami  evince  the  high  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries.  Hear* 
ing  the  great  king^  an  appellation  asaumed  h^  the 
kings  of  Persia,  spoken  of  in  terms  of  extraordinacy 
commendation ;  he  ia  reported  to  have  aaid-^'*  I 
cannot  conceive  whexeln  he  is  greater  then  I,  nnlen 
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lae.be  more  just."  Hia  regard  to  juatiee,  however, 
was  eometimes  sacrificed  to  bis  attocbment  to  bis 
countrj,  and  to  the  bias  of  private  friendaliip,  and 
affection.  Id  recommending  a  friend  to  a  jadg^o,  be 
says — *'  If  Nicias  be  nut  guilty,  acquit  him  for  bia 
inoocence  ;  if  he  be,  acquit  him  for  my  aake  ;  but, 
howcTcr  it  be,  acquit  him."  Hia  contempt  of 
unmerited  praiae,  and  his  superiority  to  ostentation 
and  vain -glory,  were  prominent  featurea  in  hia 
character.  Accordingly,  he  would  never  permit, 
during  bia  life,  that  hia  picture  abould  be  drawn  ; 
and  at  hia  death,  he  expresaly  forbade  any  image  to 
be  made  of  him,  either  in  coloura  or  relievo.  "  Let 
my  actiona,"  he  would  say,  *'  if  deserving,  be  my 
monument."  The  following  anecdote  furnishes  a 
pleasing  eridence  of  bia  domestic  afi'ectiona.  When 
9  friend  found  him  riding  upon  a  atick  with  hia 
children,  *'  Tell  nobody  what  you  have  aeen  (said 
Ageailaus)  till  you  are  yourself  a  father." 

AGESIPOLIS,  first  king  of  Lacedasmon,  son  of 
Patisanias,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Man- 
tineanf.  He  reigned  fourteen  years,  and  was  sue* 
oeejded  by  bis  brother  Cleombrotna. 

AGO  AS  (Ralph),  a  surveyor  and  engraver, 
whose  original  plates  are  now  extremely  rare.  He 
first  drew  a  plan  of  Loudon,  which  was  re-eograved 
by  Vertue  ioi  1748,  and  the  plates  were  bought  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  published  in  1776. 
He  also  drew  plana  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dulwich  in  Suft'olk.  Aggaa  flourished  from  1578 
to  1589.^Roberr,  called  Augua,  a  lacdacape  painter 
and  Bcene  painter,  whose  best  work  extant  is  a 
landacape  atill  preserved  in  the  hall  of  the  Paper- 
■tainera'  Company.     He  died  in  1679. 

AG  I  LA,  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  was 
murdered  by  his  nobles  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
leigo,  554. 

AGGRAMES,  a  cruel  king  of  the  Gangaridea. 
Hia  father  was  a  hairdresser,  of  whom  the  queen 
became  enamoured,  and  whom  she  made  governor 
of  the  king's  children,  to  gratify  her  passion.  He 
killed  them  to  raise  Aggrames,  his  son,  by  the 
queen,  to  the  throne. 

AGIER,  the  name  of  three  French  lawyers  of 
(he  same  family,  who  distinguished  themselves  both 
at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  towards  the  end  of  the 
last,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present^  century. 

AGILAUS,  king  of  Corinth,  reigned  thirty.six 
years. 

AQILULF,  duke  of  Turin,  was  appointed,  on  the 
death  of  Antbaric*  king  of  Lombardr,  hia  auc 
ceaaor,  and  married  his  widow,  Theudelinda.  He 
abandoned  Arianism  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
displayed  great  abilities  as  a  warrior  and  a  statea- 
man.  He  died  616,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Adalnald. 

AGINCOURT     (Seroux     d'),     a    Cflebrated 
French  archaeological  writer,  who  resided  at  Rome, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches 
concerning  the  works  of  ancient  art,  and  his  patron 
age  of  artisU.    He  died  in  1814. 

AGIOHMEL,  a  Spanish  voyager,  who  has  not 
attained  the  note  proportionate  to  his  discoveries. 
After  having  landed  on  the  coaat  of  New  Holland, 
he  penetrated  a  conaiderable  distance  into  the  in 
terior  of  that  almost  unknown  country,  and  resided 
there  seven  yeara.  In  1786,  he  became  aid-de- 
camp  toTippoo  Saib,  and  in  1789  returned  to  Paris, 
where  be  had  previously  studied.  In  1790  he  went 
ba<^  to  Spain,  and  afterwarda  made  a  voyage  to 


Mexico  with  the  intention  of  exploring  the  inte- 
rior.    His  subsequent  destination  is  unknown. 

AGIS  I.,  the  son  of  Eurystheus,  the  second  king 
of  Lacedasmon,  of  the  race  of  the  Heraclidc,  wia 
contemporary  with  Pavid,  kiKg  of  Israel,  and 
Medon  the  first  Archon  of  Athens. 

AGIS  II.,  of  the  Proclidse  race,  the  son  of 
Archidamus  IL,  and  elder  brother  of  Agesilaoa  11., 
kinga  of  Sparta,  reigned  twenty-aeven  years,  aod 
waa  contemporary  with  Alcibiadea  ;  who  was  sus- 
pected of  being  too  familiar  with  his  queen,  Timoea, 
on  which  account  her  son  Leotychides  wassetsside 
from  the  succession,  and  Ageailaus  raiaed  to  the 
throne. 

AGIS  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  aon  of  Archidamni, 
of  the  aecond  branch  of  the  Heraclids,  and  graod- 
aon  of  the  famous  Agesilaus,  waa  a  prince  of  great 
magnanimity.  In  hia  youth  he  waa  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  then  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  who,  seeing  him  alone,  wheresi 
the  other  states  of  Greece  hsd  complimented  him 
with  many  deputies,  cried,  "  What!  from  Sparta 
but  one  1 '  Agis  replied  in  the  true  laconic  spirit, 
"  I  was  sent  to  one."  Though  he  detested  the 
Macedonian  domination  he  did  not  oppose  it, 
till  Alexsnder  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Persiaa 
expedition.  He  then  raised  an  army,  and  marched 
against  Antipater,  governor  of  Macedon,'  but  his 
troops  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  A.gls 
himself  was  slain.  His  end  was  glorious;  for, 
being  carried  severely  wounded  from  the  field,  the 
soldiers  who  bore  him  were  on  the  point  of  being 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  :  on  which,  commaudixig 
them  to  set  him  down,  and  preserve  their  own  lives 
for  the  service  of  their  country,  he  fought  aloae  oa 
his  knees  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  killed 
several  of  the  assailants,  till  he  was  struck  tbroagh 
the  body  with  a  dart. 

AGIS  IV.,  colleague  of  Leonidns,  and  king  of 
Sparta,  was  the  son  of  Eudamidas,  and  next  but  two 
of  the  same  line  in  succession  to  tlie  preceding. 
Historians  sffirm  that  he  waa  in  youth,  of  aiogulsr 
promise,  and  that  in  maturer  age  he  prepared,  by 
the  introduction  of  new  laws,  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  Spartan  government.  This 
he  found  a  measure  of  peculiar  difiicuUy,  but  hs 
was  supported  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Agesilaus, 
though  with  a  aelRali  design,  and  likewise  by  many 
of  the  citizens.  They  obtained  a  law  for  the  equaU- 
zalion  of  property,  and  Agis  himself  made  to  the 
community  the  magnificent  offer  of  his  own  large 
estate,  aud  six  hundred  talents  in  money.  In  coa- 
sequence  of  his  exertions,  Leonidas  was  deposed 
and  banished,  aud  bloodshed  would  have  enaued, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  moderation  of  Agis,  who 
sent  an  escort  to  protect  Leonidss.  The  people, 
however,  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  reform, 
and  whilst  Agis  was  leading  an  army  against  the 
Acliaeans,  the  indiscretion  o^  his  uncle  Agesilaus, 
during  his  absence,  occasioned  a  conspiracy  for  the 
restoration  of  Leonidas.  The  conspirators  hsving 
succeeded,  forced  Agis  to  uke  refuge  in  a  temple, 
which  he  never  left  but  for  the  purpose  of  bathuig. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  surprised  sad 
tlrsgged  to  prison.  The  epiwri  having  there  ques* 
tioned  him  respecting  his  views  in  altering  the 
laws,  he  answered  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  those  of  Lycurgus.  Sentence  of  death 
was  then  passed  upon  him,  and  the  ofiicen  ware 
ordered  to  tak«  him  into  a  room  wbere  nakiactor^ 
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vereitiiDgied.  Bat  such  wu  Ibe  respect  he  Id- 
ipired,  that  neither  they,  nor  even  the  mercenary 
loiUiiers,  dared  to  tonch  him.  Demochares,  there- 
fore, one  of  those  who  had  betrayed  him,  thrutt  him 
into  the  place.  By  this  time  it  was  generalfy 
Inoim  that  Agis  waa  in  cuslodyt  and  a  crotrd  of 
people,  with  the  king*s  mother  and  grandmother, 
aiaemfaled  ronnd  the  prieon,  and  'reqaested  that  he 
night  hare  a  fair  and  open  trial.  Tbia  hastened 
hbfate.  As  he  was  led  to  execntion,  perceiving 
one  of  the  officers  in  tears,- he  said,  **  My  friend. 
ceaae  lo  weep ;  for,  sofferiog,  as  I  do,  innocently. 
By  lot  is  preferable  to  that  of  those' who  condemn 
■e  contrary  to  law  and  justice."  He  then  trao- 
quilly  offered  bis  neck  to  the  executioner.  His 
gfandomiher  being  afterwards  admitted,  was  put  to 
death.  His  mother  came  in  next,  and  beholding 
her  ion  atretehed  on  the  groand,  and  her  mother 
•aipended,  she  first  assisted  the  officers  in  taking 
down  the  body  of  her  mother,  and  laying  it  hv  that 
of  Agis ;  then  Idssing  her  son,  she  said,  "  ^y  son, 
thy  too  great  moderation  and  humanity  have  mined 
both  OS  and  thee." — **  If  you  approve  his  actions 
(mid  one  of  the  senators)  you  ahall  share  his  re- 
vaid."  She  rose,  and  crying,  *'  May  all  this  be 
for  the  good  of  Sparta/'  aubmitted  to  her  date.  This 
tragical  event  happened  about  the  year  241  B.C. 

AGLAIA,  in  fabulous  history,  one  of  the  Graoes 
tailed  sometimes  Pasiphm. 

AGLAUS,  the  poorest  man  in  Arcadia,  pro- 
aoQsced  by  the  oracle  more  happy  than  Gyzes, 
bagofLydia. 

AGLAUROS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  of 
Cccropa,  who,  with  her  sisters,  was  intrusted  by 
Ifiaerva  with  a  basket  which  they  were  instructed 
act  10  open.  Aglanros  disobeyed  the  ioj unction, 
andMuierva,  to  be  revenged,  contriTad  to  incense 
Mercoiy  sgainst  her,  by  whom  she  was  changed 
bto  a  stone. 

AGLIONBY  (JoHsr,  D.D.),  a  native  of  Cum- 
berland, educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  end 
kaown  for  his.great  learning,  and  his  knowledge  of 
acbool  divinity.  He  was  head  of  St.  Edmund's 
Hall,  chaplain  to  James  I.,  and  one  of  those  who 
traadated  the  New  Testament.  He  died  in  1610. 
— WiUfam,  an  Eogliah  diplomatist,  snd  polite 
vrher  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
•  AGNELLUS,  an  abbot  of  Ravenna,  in  the  ninth 
ceatoiy,  often  confounded  with  a  bishop  of  Ra- 
teaaa  of  the  same  name  in  the  sixth  century.  He 
wiole  a  history  of  the  lives  of  the  prelates  of 
Bsvenaa,  which  is  full  of  interesting  and  curious 
■atter,  and  merited  sarcasm  upon  the  debaucheries 
sf  the  monks. 

AGNES  (St.),  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Miati,  who  was  put  to  death,  during  the  persecu- 
tioBS  against  the  Christians,  under  the  Kmperor 
Dioclesiao.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine  a  church 
vm  dedicated  to  her  at  Rome,  and  another  waa 
•ho  erected  by  Pope  Innocent  X.  Among  other  suf- 
foriags  the  endured,  Agnes  was  ei posed  to  pros* 
lila'ion,  but  her  virtues  secured  the  respect  of  the 
^ebaschees  who  came  to  dishonour  her,  and  saved 
bar  chastity.  It  is  however  said  that  one  libertine 
«bo  persisted  in  his  advances,  was  thrown  u])on 
Ibe  ground,  and  struck  with  blindness,  which 
Agates  subteqnentiy  removed  at  the  solicitation 
of  his  eompanions.  Tintoretto  has  made  this  cir- 
cvnatance  the  aobjeet  of  one  of  his  pictures,  and 
I>oaii]ucbiiio  hat  also  painted  Agneg  with  her  eyes 


raised  towards  heaven,  the  moment  previous  to  her 
execution. 

AGNES  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Albert  I.,  was  bom  in  1280.  After  the  murder  of 
her  father  she  stirred  up  her  brothers  to  take  arms 
againat  the  coospiratora,  and  herself  pursued  with 
a  sanguinary,  and  almost  incredible  ferocity,  all 
those  who  had  been  in  any  way  concerned  in  it ; 
confiscated  their  gooda,  and  banished  tlteir  families. 
She  also  decreed  to  death  all  the  servants  and 
vassals  of  those  who  were  acceaaary  to  the 
murder,  and  she  witnessed  with  her  own  eyes  the 
execution  of  sixty-three  peasants  in  the  service 
of  Rodolf  de  Balm,  one  of  the  assassins.  She  ssw 
another  broke  upon  the  wheel,  and  having  got  into 
her  power  a  child-  of  Walter  d'Eschenbach,  by 
whom  the  mortal  blow  was  given,  she  aprang  upon 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  atrangle  him  with  her 
own  hands.  After  having  immolated  about  1000 
victims  to  her  vengeance,  ahe  founded  a  monastery 
to  which  she  retired,  and  ended  her  days  in  gloomy 
seclusion. 

AGNESI (Maria  Gastana),  a  Milanese  lady  of 
extraordinary  genius,  waa  bom  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1718.  In  her  ninth  year  she  spoke  Latin  wiih 
correctness,  and  also  delivered  an  oration  in  thia 
language,  in  which  she  maintained  that  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  female  character.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  ahe  ia 
said  to  have  spoken  Greek  as  fluently  as  her 
mother-tcngoe.  She  now  proceeded  to  perfect 
herself  in  the  oriental  languages,  so  that  she  was 
usually  called  a  Itvtn^  polyglot.  She  next  studied 
geometry  and  speculntive  philosophy,  and  after  she 
had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  diacoursed  before 
learned  assemblies  at  her  father's  house,  where  she 
maintained  a  succession  of  new  theses  on  various 
difficult  parts  of  philosophy,  and  handled  the  argu- 
ments with  such  dexterity  and  commanding  elo- 
quence, as  singly  to  yanquiah  every  opponent  that 
entered  the  field  of  controversy.  These  disputa- 
tions were  all  carried  on  in  Latin,  and  her  agree- 
able person  and  graceful  manner,  gave  an  irresis- 
tible charm  to  her  whole  demeanour.  In  1738,  in 
which  year  she  made  her  last  display,  were  pub- 
lished her  philosophical  theses,  to  the  number  of 
197,  entitled  '*  Propoaitionea  Philosophicas."  At 
this  lime,  in  addition  to  the  languages  before- 
mentioned,  ahe  was  mistress  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
German,  and  Spaniab.  Agoesi  now  lent  her  whole 
attention  to  the  culture  of  mathematics,  and  ahe 
composed,  without  guide  or  assistance,  a  very  use- 
ful commentary  on  L'Hopital's  Conic  Sections, 
which  is  said  to  exist  still  in  manuscript.  She 
studied  for  awhile  under  Rampinelli,  and  in  her 
thirtieth  year,  produced  her  principal  work  in  two 
quarto  vulumei>,  entitled  Analytical  Inatitutions, 
which  wsa  translated  into  French  by  Antelmy, 
and  into  English  by  the  Rev.  John  Colsou,  Luea- 
sian  professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  who 
Ifsmt  Italian  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
this  translation.  Such  was  the  reputation  Agnesi 
gained  by  this  work,  that  in  her  thirty-second 
year  she  was  elected  by  acclamation  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Science  of  Bologna,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  university  of  that  city.  But  Agnesi  waa 
already  aated  with  literary  fame.  The  fever  of 
genius  had  preyed  on  her  mind,  and  the  high  lit 
of  excitement  waa  quickly  succeeded  by  a  hope* 
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leM  (lepressioa  of  spirits.  She  abaodooed  for  erer 
her  favourite  mathematical  pursuits,  and  renouncing 
tbe  vanities  of  this  world,  withdrew  from  societj, 
embraced  a  life  of  rigid  seclusion,  and  sunk  by  de- 
grees into  tbe  languor  of  religious  melancholy. 
For  upwards  of  twenty  years,  she  denied  all  access 
to  strangers ;  and  tlie  famous  Lalande  and  others 
oom|>lain  that  ibey  were  not  allowed  the  honour  of 
visiting  tbis  prodigy.  She  at  length  retired  into 
tbe  convent  of  tbe  Blue  Nuns,  and  died  in  her 
eighty- first  year,  in  1799*  Her  sister  Maria 
3  heresa  was  a  musician  of  mucb  genius,  and  com- 
posed, besides  several  cantatas,  three  operas, 
"  Sophonisba/'  "  Giro  in  Armenia,''  and  '*  Nitocxi/' 
all  ot  which  were  successful. 

AGNO.  in  fabulous  history,  one  of  tbe  nymphs 
who  nursed  Jupiter.  She  gave  Uer  name  to  a 
fountain  on  Mount  Lycsus. 

AGNODICE,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  dis 
guised  her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was  taught 
by  Hieropbilus  tbe  art  of  midwifery,  and  when 
employed  always  discovered  her  sex  to  her  patients. 
This  brought  her  into  so  much  practice  that  the 
maWs  of  ber  profession,  who  were  now  out  of  em- 
ployment,, acciiaed  her,  before  the  areopagus,  of  cor- 
ruption. She  confessed  ber  sex  to  the  judges, 
and  a  law  was  immediately  made  to  empower  all 
free-born  women  to  learn  midwifery. 

AGNOLO  (Baccio  D*),  a  celebrated  sculptor 
•nd  architect  ef  Florence,  was  born  in  1460,  He 
was  first  distioguished  for  the  beauty  of  bis  inlaid 
work ;  some  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
tbe  stalls  of  tbe  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Novella,  and  on  the  altar  of  De  la  Nuuziala.  He 
afterwards  visited  Home,  where  be  gained  great 
reputation  as  an  architect,  and  his  workshop  became 
a  sort  of  academy,  which  was  frequented  by  the 
first  artista^  among  whom  were  Raphael  and  Michael 
Aagelo.     Aguolo  died  in  1543. 

AGNONIDES,  a  rhetorician  of  Athens,  who 
accused  Pbocion  of  betrsying  the  Pireus  to 
Nicanor.  When  the  people  recollected  what  aer« 
vices  Pbocion  had  rendered  them,  they  raised  him 
atatuee,  and  put  to  death  his  accusers. 

AGOBAKD,  archbishop  of  Lyons  in  the  ninth 
century.  He  was  a  learned  and  active  prelate, 
•nd  wrote  a  treatise  against  duelling,  and  some 
tracts  against  the  Jews. 

AGOP  (John),  a  learned  Armenian  critio  and 
grammarian  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

AGOIIACRITES,  a  sculptor  of  Pharos,  who 
made  a  statue  of  Venua  for  tbe  people  of  Athens, 
B.C.  150.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Phidias. 

AGOSTINI  (LioiiAano),  an  eminent  antiquary 
of  the  aeventcenth  century,  officially  employed  by 
Pope  Alexander  Vli.  Hia  worka  are  now  very 
scarce  and  much  valued* 

AG03TINO  (Paolo  Da  VALiaANo),  an  emi- 
nent musical  composer,  was  born  in  1593,  educated 
in  the  Roman  school  of  mosici  under  Bernardo 
Nanini,  and  succeeded  Soriano,  as  master  of  the 
pontifical  chapel  at  St.  Peler'a.  He  is  represented 
fs  one  of  tbe  most  scientific  and  inventive  com- 
posers  of  his  time  in  every  piece  of  music  ;  and  his 
productions  for  four,  five,  six,  or  eight  chairs  or 
choruses,  were  the  admiration  of  all  Rome.  He 
died  in  1629,  at  the  age  of  thirty-aix  years. 

AGOSTINO  and  AGNOLO  or  ANGELO,  two 
bioibers,  celebrated  sculptors  of  Siena,  in  the 
tiiirteenih  giul  Xoart«eBtk  «eiUori«4.    )a  ibig  city 


they  built  amongst  other  works  the  fafade  of  the 
Duomo,  and  the  Roman  Gate  la  Tufi»  Their  finest 
production  is  the  tomb  of  Guido  bishop  of  Areno, 
which  is  considered  one  of  tbe  ioMtbe«atifttlmoai« 
meats  of  the  |burte«Dth  eentury.  . 

AGOULT  (William  D'),  *  ProveB(il  gMtto* 
men  of  the  twelfth  century,  wbo  wroto  a  irealasssr 
poem  entitled,  *<  Im  Maniera  d'Amur  del  tempi 
passat,"  in  which  be  mainUins,  thai  a«  ona  can 
be  happy  unless  be  is  good,  no  one  good  unltM 
he  is  in  love,  and  no  on*  in  love  who  is  ftoi  oait< 
ful  of  tbe  honour  of  his  mistress. 

AGREDA  (Maria  D'j  s  Spanish  Tisionary,  wm 
bom  at  Agreda  in  Spain,  1602,  and  took  Cba  veil  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  in  a  convent  founded  by  her 
father  and  mother,  dedicated  to  tba  **  Inunaoaiaii 
Conception,"  of  which  aha  was  ehoaan  soptiisr. 
Slie  re|>orted  that  she  had  azpre»  arden  fit« 
God  and  the  Holy  Virgin  to  write  tlbe  Klla  af  the 
latter.  Thif  piece  of  absnrdity,  writlas  in  her  ova 
band,  with  an  attestatioa  that  it  waa  the  oftpritf 
of  Divine  revalatioo,  was  traaalated  by  Fatbsf 
Croset,  a  cmrdelier,  into  tba  Preach  laagaage  ii 
1696,  but  was  suppressed  by  a  sentanea  of  the 
Sorboone,  which  decision  bavevar  waa  not  allowed 
to  be  promulgated  in  Spain,  and  tbe  boek  af  lbs 
poor  araay  faaatia  was  absolutely  rapwUiabed  ia 
Brussels,  in  1718,  in  3  vols.  4la. 

AGRESTI  (Licio),  a  hiacorieal  panlar,vbo» 
abilities  ware  emtployad  by  Gregory  XllLin  adam* 
ing  tbe  Vatican..    Ue  died  ta  1560. 

AGRICOLA  (Crmvb  Julius),  a  calebra«sd 
Raman  aommaader,  was  barn  in  tbe  reig;a  of 
Caligula,  about  tbe  year  of  eur  Lord,  40.  He  paised 
his  yauik  at  Marseilles,  than  considered  tbe  Atbeas 
of  Gaul>  aud  afterwards  accompanied  the  ar«y 
under  Suetaoius  PsuUaua,  agaiant  Britain,  vhefa 
he  diatinguiehad  liimaelf  by  bia  akali  and  valoar. 
On  bis  return  to  Rome  he  married  a  rich  and 
noble  kdy;  and  waa  appatnted  qusator  is  tbe 
proviaea  of  Asia,  an  office  ha  filled  with  a  piabity 
which  na  tamptatian  cauld  corrupt.  He  paned 
through  the  subsequent  offices  of  ^buna  of  lbs 
people  and  prator,  in  that  prudent  inactivity  wbaeh 
all  good  man  were  obliged  to  adapt  under  Neioi 
On  Galba's  oacession,  be  waa  appointed  to  <os« 
duct  an  inquiry  conoemiag  the  property  bekmgiaf 
to  the  temples,  wliich  had  becai  scaodalonaly  plan- 
deted  by  Nero ;  and  by  bis  care  any  fiirther  de« 
predaiiooa  were  prevented.  His  next  aerrice  was 
aa  commander  of  the  twentieth  legion  under  Ma* 
cianus,  with  which  he  assisted  ia  the  anbdaiag 
the  diaafifected  natives  ef  Bsitain ;  aa  hia  latuni 
from  whence,  he  was  elevated  by  the  Jfmperof 
Vespasisn  to  the  patricisn  order  and  made  governor 
of  Aquitaoia  in  Gaul.  In  77  A.  D.,  be  waa  united 
with  bomitian  in  the  consulahip,  and  whilst  boUisg 
that  office,  contracted  his  daughter  to  the  biatorisa 
Tacitus.  In  the  following  year  be  waa  appointed 
governor  of  Britain,  and  upon  bis  aniral  in  that 
country,  ha  not  only  quelled  all  mutiniea  and  dia- 
turbancea,  but  corrected  tliose  abusea  which  bad 
excited  tlie  hostilites  of  tbe  iahabitanlas  trMted 
them  with  equity  and  bumaaity,  lightened  their 
burdens,  and  aoiikened  their  manaera  by  eneoa* 
raging  in  them  a  taste  for  peace.  The  ambitios, 
however,  of  extendin^^  the  Roman  limita  led  him 
to  carry  hia  arms  northwards,  whaie  he  sfiaetsd 
several  conqueats  over  tbe  Caledonians,  and  erednd 
n  chaia  o<  fbrtieageg  fron  fhe  Oyda  in  Hi^fM 
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of  ?oitk,  by  which  be  tepanted  the  conquered 
pert  of  tbe  ielmd  from  the  fierce  and  untamed 
tribea  of  the  reaunest  north.  Domitian  in  tbe 
neaa  tiaM  had  anceeeded  to  the  empire,  and  hit 
jealova  diepomtion  rendered  an  account  of  Agii- 
eola*8  Moeeaees  a  matter  ef  anxiety  ill  dissembled 
bf  appfteaft  tatisfiMtion*  Agricola  was  recalled , 
and  on  retarnin^,  was  reeeired  br  the  emperor 
wkh  a  slight  embrace,  and  then  suffered  to  mingle 
with  the  tbveagf  sad  retire  into  prirste  life.  Oo 
Uie  jrear  arriTing  in  whieh  it  was  his  tern  to  as- 
same  the  pmveoneniship  of  Asis,  Domitian, 
drsadiag  the  nalen  of  such  abiliiies  with  so  much 
power,  Mneed  Agiisohi  to  request  sn  excose  horn 
mndertdring  the  charge,  and  readily  granted  it  as  a 
seeming  iadnlgenee  to  his  love  of  retirement.  Soon 
allef  he  was  aeised  with  an  illness  of  which  he 
died  in  the  j^ear  99,  in  the  fifty- fourth  year  of 
bis  s{e«  His  death,  whieh  was  by  common  le* 
part  atfribiited  to  poison,  was  lamented  as  s 
MbKe  low,  sttd  e^ea  ftf  Mga  nations  sympathised 

AGRICOLA  (Micnst),  s  mimster  of  Abo  in 
flaitfid,  ilemrisbed  in  tbe  sixtsendi  centnry.  He 
WBi  the  first  who  traaslated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  lasgnage  ef  that  conntry,  and  at  the 
dircctian  of  Gnstafiu  I.  of  Sweden,  made  a 
Toyage  to  Laphnd,  to  preach  Christianity  to  the 
i^ilsttdets. — George,  a  physician  of  Gbincea  in 
M fsaia,  known  for  his  leaiMng  and  bis  works  on 
BMtaUiesnbstmices  and  miifiends. — ^John,  a  German 
Mne,  bora  at  Isleben  in  Saxony,  in  I49«^  He 
was  tbe  friend  and  disciple  of  Luther,  bnt  after- 
wards Holently  opposed  hhn,  and  becsime  the  head 
sf  tbe  AMinumitnu,  a  sect  which  regarded  faith  as 
tbswboieoftfaedutiesofmnnr.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  a  dispute  with  MelsnetbOn^  Although  of  a  rest- 
hm  sad  ambitioos  teasper,  his  motires  seem  to 
hsTs  been  good,  and  his  conciliatory  disposition  is 
svineed  by  his  constant  thengh  nnsTailingf  efforu 
t»  bring  aboat  «  reeonciliatioir  between  the  Catho- 
fies  and  the  Reformed  Cbvrch.  Some  of  hie  w()rks 
pssieas  merit,  espeefoUy  his  collection  of  German 
pioveibe.  Ho  also  wrote  a  volume  of  Coanientaries 
on  St.  Lobe,  a  fclio  entided  "  Historia  Psssionis 
J.C.,"  and  in  1549  composed,' in  conjunction  with 
IfaMinigus  fttd  Phkig,  tbe  f^nous  htttrim,  which 
crested  so  gtetA  a  senfsatlott.  He  died  at  Berlin  in 
15M,  in  tito  seTcn&ty-fennh  year  of  his  age. — 
Itoddphos,  one  of  the  most  le«med  men  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  bom  A.  D.  1-142 ,  near  Groningsn 
h  Frialsikd.  He  is  spoken  of  both  by  Erasmus  and 
Beyle  witt  grettt  respect ;  but  two  works  only  of 
lis  yemain  :  "  De  iaventlone  Dialeetie/'  snd  an 
tbridsment  of  history  under  the  title  of  «  R.  Agri* 
eshfr  LocnbraJtJon«»8.''-^^eoige  Andrew,  v  German 
pbjfvdaa,  bom  at  Ratlsbon  in  1073,  died  in  1738. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  cnrions  work  on  the  multi^ 
piSestmn  of  ti«es  and  p]ant».--ChnBtopber  Lud- 
*i|,  a  bndsenpe  and  portrait  painter,  was  bom  at 
iMiiboB,  in  l66Ty  and  died  there  in  1719.— John 
Reary,  n  nmsiciHi  of  Bef>lin,  who  oomposed  the 
9jftrm  **  Achillea"  and  **  Iphigesis."    He  died  in 

AGKEPPA  (Mswtifivtf)',  consul  of  Rome,  B.C. 
MS^  obtsined  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  his 
▼ieieiy  over  the  Sabikies,and  appeased  the  populace 
ef  Kaaw,  when  Aay  resisted  the  tyranny  of  t&e 
H^i^BM,  by  pioneweing  the  famous  apologue  of 
^  belly  mi  iti»wmim»*   H^ Wi/oA  Hif  aitr 


office  of  tribunes  of  tbe  people,  and  died  uniTersally 
regretted.  He  died  so  poor  that  bis  relations  in* 
tended  to  bury  him  in  a  prirate  manner ;  but  the 
people,  in  order  to  procure  for  him  a  magnificent 
funeral,  assessed  themselres  at  two  ounces  of  brass 
each,  and  when  the  senate,  unwilling  to  sanctioK 
this  mode  of  raising  money,  decreed  a  sum  for  tho 
purpose  out  of  the  treasury,  tbe  subscribers  refined 
to  receive  back  their  money  but  ordered  it  to  b« 
paid  to  tbe  children  of  the  deceased. 

AGRIPPA  (Makcus  VispAviirs')  wasapersoa 
of  obscure  origin,  who  became  the  firiend  snd 
general  of  OotaTianus,  afterwards  Augustas  Cttsark 
After  tbe  battles  of  Acthim  and  Phillpfn,  Agrippn 
advised  his  imperial  firiend  to  re*eBtablish  the  ro» 
publican  gOTemment  at  Rome,  but  he  was  orer-* 
ruled  by  Meecnas.  la  hia  expeditions  in  Gaul 
and  Germany  he  obtained  seToral  viotories,  but  ro« 
fused  the  bononrs  of  a  tr»mnph»  and  turned  hitf 
liberality.towardsthe  embellishing  of  Rome,  and  th« 
raising  rasgnificent  buildings^  one  of  which,  the 
Pantheon,  still  exists.  After  he  had  retbed  for  two 
years  to  Mitylene,  in  consequence  of  a  qoanel 
with  Marc^us,  Augustus  recalled  him,  and  as  n 
proof  of  his  regard,  ^wt  him  bis  daughter  Julia  ia 
marriage.  He  had  been  pforionsly  marned  to  the 
empetor's  niece  Marcella.  Hie  death,  which  took 
place  B.C.  12,  greatly  affected  Augustus/  who 
caused  him  to  be  buried  in  his  own .  mavsolemB, 
and  proBounced  his  funeral  oration*  Agripna  left 
three  sons,  and  two  daughters  ;  two  of  the  fotmet 
died  young,  and  the  third  was  assassinated ;  of  the 
latter  Agrippina  was  the  elder,  who  beeenao  sne^ 
cessively  the  wife  ef  Tiberitm,  smdof  the  oelebrateA 
Germvnicus. 

AGRIPPA  (Hbxod  I.),  the  son  of  Aristohnhv 
by  Bereaice,  and  grandson  of  the  grsat  Hesod,  bo* 
came  tutor  to  tbe  grandchild  of  Tiberius,  and  was 
soon  after  imprisoned  by  the  susptoiouB  tyrSnt* 
WbenvCaligiria  ascended  the  throne,  Agrippa  wifh 
whom  he  was  a  fiavourite,  was  released,  sad  at  tho 
same  time  the  emperor  exchanged  his  iron  chaia 
for  one  ef  the  same  weight  in  gold,  and  made  him 
kingof  Jodesa.  A  ciroumstanee,  however,  oconrvecl 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  39,  which  was  a  very 
severe  test  of  Caligula's  attachment  to  Agrippa, 
Tbe  emperor  having  ordered!  bis  statilo  to  bo 
erected  and  worsfaspped  in  the  sanctuary  of  tho 
Jewish  temple  of  Jerusalemy^  Agricola  presented 
himself  as  an  intercessor  in  behalf  of  the  Jews^ 
but  so  great  was  bis  agitation  and  distress,  wheat 
about  to  speak,  that  he  fainted  away.  Cdigolo  re<« 
lented,  and  the  order  was  countermanded.  Agripptt 
was  a  popular  character  with  the  Jews,  sod  it  ig 
said  that  whilst  they  were  flattering  him  with  the 
appellation  of  God,  an  angel  struck  him  with  the 
lousy  disease.  It  is  certain  that  whilst  in  tho 
act  of  receiving  their  adoration,  he  Was  suddenly 
seised  with  a  violent  disorder  in  the  bowels,  and 
that  he  died  five  days  afterwards  in  great  tbrtore* 
it  was  during  his  persecutions  agninst  the  Chria^* 
tians,  that  the  Apostle  St.  James  perished, 

AGRIPPA  (Hbrod  ll.y,  son  of  the  preceding, 
resided  chiefly  at  JeruMleni)  where,  with  his  sister 
Berenice,  he  heard  Pabrs  defence  before  Festos/ 
the  Roman  governor  (reoorded  in  Acts  xxv.).  Ho 
was  with  Titos  at  the  oelebrated  siege  of  Jeru.t 
salem,  and  after  that  event  retired  to  Rome  with 
Berenice,  with  whom  he  is  suspected  to  have  hod 

«n  ioMsmowi  lamnwrniiBf  m^  of  wMiehi  ttoordln^ 
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to  Tacitus,  he  was  accused  hj  Paul.     Agripp^ 
died  about  the  year  94,  of  the  Christian  era. 

AGlilFPA  of  Bitbynia,  an  astronomer,  who 
lived  at  the  Utter  end  of  the  first  century,  cele- 
brated for  an  astronomical  observatioa  which  he 
made  in  the  course  of  the  moon/  and  which  is  re- 
corded by  Ptolemy. 

AGRIPPA  (H£NRY  CoRNETJus),  a  physician, 
philosopher,  and  diyine,  o(  various  and  great  at- 
tainments, but  of  an  eccentric  disposition,  was  born 
at  Cologne,  Sept.  14,  A.  D.  1486.  In  early  life  he 
was  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and 
continued  his  military  service  in  the  army  for 
seven  years.  As  a  soldier  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  valour,  and  obtained  the  honour  of 
knighthood  ;  nor  was  he  less  distinguished  by  his 
applictiion  to  literature  snd  science.  Of  eight 
langaages  which  he  acquired  in  his  youth,  six  were 
1^0  familiar  to  him,  that  he  oonld  even  use  them 
fluently  in  public  discourse.  Soon  after  he  forsook 
-the  military  profession  he  obtained  the  united  aca* 
demic  honours  of  doctor  in  law  and  physic.  The 
philosopher's-stone,  as  it  was  called,  or  the  art  of 
transmuting  base  metals  into  gold,  eogsged  his  at- 
tention ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  it  he  had  no  doubt  of 
commanding  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  patronage  of  princes.  With  these  romsntic 
Tiews  he  commenced  his  travels;  and  in  1507, 
being  then  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  be 
▼isited  France,  and  in  the  following  year  spent 
some  time  in  Spain.  Upon  his  return  to  France  he 
resided  at  the  College  of  Dole  in  Burgundy,  and 
read  public  lectures  in  divinity ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  appointed  regeit  with  a  salary. 
Notwithstanding  his  popuUnty  as  a  public  lee* 
turer,  the  freedom  and  novelty  of  some  things  which 
ha  advanced  alarmed  the  monks,  and  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  surrender  his  office  at  Dole 
In  1510  he  passed  over  from  France  into  England, 
and  during  his  stay  in  London,  published  a  treatise 
of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  His  next  remove  was 
to  his  native  city,  where  for  some  short  time  he 
read  lectures  in  scholastic  theology :  he  afterwards 
assumed  his  military  sution  in  the  emperor's  army 
in  Italy  ;  but  he  was  soon  reduced  by  Cardinal  de 
St.  Croix  to  abandon  this  connexion,  and  to  attend 
as  a  theologian  at  the  council  of  Pisa.  After  the 
dissolution  of  this  assembly,  he  read  lectures  in 
divinity,  sometimes  at  Turin,  sometimes  at  Pavia  : 
^ut  he  was  constrained  hj  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
decent  subsistence  for  his  wife  and  son,  to  whom 
lie.was  affectionately  attached,  to  leave  Pavia,  and 
to  try  what  his  friends  at  Cologne  could  do  for  him. 
In  1518,  their  interference  availed  in  procuring  for 
liiffl  the  office  of  syndic,  advocate,  and  orator,  of 
the  city  of  Menta.  Here  he  provoked  the  enmity 
of  the  monks,  partly  by  maintaining  the  dangerous 
error,  that  St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  had  only  one  husband,  whereas  it  was  th6 
popular  opinion,  that  she  had  three;  and  partly 
Dy  exerting  himself  in  the  vindication  of  a  poor 
woman  vbo  had  been  accused  to  the  inquisition  of 
witchcraft.  In  1520  he  left  Mentz,  and  returned 
to  Cologne,  where  he  lost  his  wife  in  1521.  Rest- 
less in  his  temper,  he  removed  to  Geneva;  and 
^ere  in  1522,  married  a  aecond  wife,  whom  he  sup- 
ported by  the  practice  of  physic,  ss  long  as  he  con- 
tinned  in  this  city ;  but  in  1523  he  exercised  his 
profession  at  Friburg  in  Switserland,  and  in  1524 
setUed  at  Lyop9,  a«  phyiioiaa.  to  .the  mother  of 


Francis  i.    This  lady  appreheoding  that  he  oMld 
by  his  astrological .  talenu,  predict  future  eyeals, 
desired  to  be  informed  conceruing  the  affairs  of 
France.  Agrippa  was  disgusted  by  the  spplicatioB : 
the  princess,  displeased  by  hia  refusing  to  satisfy 
her  curiosity,  discontinued  his  pension ,  and  this 
cireumstsnce  involved  him  in  new  difficulties.    His 
next  settlement  was  at  Antwerp,  where  his  singalsr 
talents  attracted  general  notice,  and  procured  for 
him  various  offers  of  distinguished  patronage.    la 
1529,    he    was    honoured    with   invitations   frosi 
Henry  VIII,  of  England,  the  chancellor  of  the  em- 
peror,  an  Italian  marquis,  and  Margaret  of  Austiis, 
mistress  of  the  Netherlands.   He  accepted  il»e  pro- 
posal of  the  latter,  and  became  historiographer  to 
the    Emperor    Charles  V.      Agripps's    eccentrie 
genius  would  not  allow  him  to  enjoy  at  ease  the 
honour  and  emolument  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
In  1530  he  published  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Vanity 
of  the  Sciences,*'  which  was  a  severe  satire  on  the 
monks,  theologians,  preachers,  and  membeis  of  tha 
universities ;    but   Erasmus,  in  speaking   of  this 
work,  says,  "  thai  on  every  occasion  he  lashes  vies 
and  commends  virtue ;  but  there  are  parsons  who 
can  bear  nothing  but  praise."  On  this  occasion,  thfi 
emperor,  probably  instigated  by  bis  sister,  whan 
the  monks  had  prejudiced  againat  Agrippa,  with- 
drew his  pension,  and  suffered  him  to  be  imprisoned 
for  debt  st  Brussels,  in  1531.    After  the  death  of 
Margaret,  Agrippa  was  released  from  prison ;  bat 
he  published  another  treatise  at  Antwerp,   **  oa 
occult  philosophy,"  which  revived  the  aaimosity  of 
his  enemies  :  this  work  was  published  at  Cologos 
in  1533 ;   and  another  edition  appeared  in  1542, 
accompanied  with  an  **  Apology  for  himself  to  tht 
senate  of  Cologne,"  which  excited  violent  resent- 
ment, snd  obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  Rome,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  divorced  his  third  wife,  whom 
he  had  married  after  the  death  of  hia  second  in 
1529,  by  whom  he  hsd  five  sons.    The  peouUanty 
of  his  temper,  and  the  narrowness  of  his  circim- 
stsnoes,  impelled  him  once  more  to  try  his  forioae 
in  France ;  and  accordingly  he  returned  to  Lyoas 
in  the  year  1535.    Here  his  reception  was  verj 
different  from  what  he  expected:  he  was  impci* 
soned  on  account  of  some  satirical  papers  which  ba 
had  published  against  the  mother  of  Francis  L 
Having  obtained  a  release,  he  retired  to  GrenoUs 
in  the  same  year  1535,  and  there  he  died,  either  in 
the  hospital  of  rbe  city,  or  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 
As  Agrippa  was  an  adept  in  chemistry,   and  po- 
fessed  to  be  an  astrologer,  he  was  reputed  to  be  a 
magician,  and  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
genius,  or  devil,  in  the  ahape  of  a  black  dog.    Ha 
possessed  wonderful  talents ;  nevertheless  he  was 
always  embarrassed  and  distressed  ;   and  though 
one  flattering    prospect    after    another  preaeated 
itself,  he  oould  not  so  avail  himself  of  tbem  as  to 
procure  a  permanent  competence.     The  most  valu- 
able service  which  he  performed  to  society,  was 
that  of  chastising  the  follies  of  ignorance,  nod  tha 
vices  of  priestcraft,  in  his  satirical  writings,  wbioh 
entitle  him  in  the  scale  of  letters,  to  a  place,  thoiiglh 
of  inferior  distinction,   with  Erasmus.       In  flne, 
Agrippa,    though    an  extraordinary,  -  and   on  tha 
whole  a  splendid,  character,  waa  rather  a  daazUag 
meteor  than  a  steady  and  useful  luminary.     His 
principal  writings,  besides  those  we  have   men* 
tioned  and  several  other  pieces,  were,  '*  A,  Diasett- 
ation  on  Original  Sin,''  denigned  to  prove  that  the 
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&fi  of  our  firat  parents  wm  the  conxequeoce  of  uo- 
cbaste  lore :  '*  A  Declamation  on  the  Excellence  of 
Women,"  written  to  gratify  Margaret  of  Attstrit ; " 
"  A  CoaimeDtary  on  the  Art  of  Raymond  Sully," 
which  is  as  unintelligible  and  ridiculous  as  the 
origiBnl 

AGRIPPA  (Camillb),  a  celebrated  arebitectof 
Milaa,  in  the  employ  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  He 
pablinbed  aereral  works,  and  among  them,  an 
aeeoont  of  his  remoral  of  a  Tast  obelisk  to  St.  Peter's 
Square. 

AGRIPPIMA,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
who  reiy  reluctaotly  divorced  her,  when  obliged  to 
■tarry  Jalin,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  after  the 
death  of  her  first  hosband,  Agripps.  Agrippina 
«aa  aabaeqoently  married  to  Asinius  Gsllus,  whom 
Tiberius,  atill  retsining  his  lovs  for  his  former  wife, 
ooiademned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  spirit 
of  a  jealous  rival. 

AGRIPPINA   the  younger,   daughter  of  the 
meedin^,  and  Geimsnicus,  is  known  in  history  as 
the  bad  naother  of  a  worse  son.    She  was  married 
A«I>.  tS,  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius  to  Cn.  Doml- 
lifia.  n  man  of  rank,  and  related  to  the  imperial 
hmilf,  but  ferocious,  brutal^  and  debauched.    Her 
ova  character  was  so   fsulty,  that  Domitius,  on 
beiii|^  eoBgratnlated  oo  the  birth  of  their  son  Nero, 
is  aaid  to  hore  observed  that  nothing  could  spring 
fiom  AgripptoB  and  himself  but  what  would  prove 
detestable  and  pernicious  to  the  state.     Caligula, 
who  is  accused  of  loving  all  his  sisters  with  more 
than  a  brothet^s  love,  iMstowed  on  her,  with  the 
QthexB,  extraordinary  honours    at-  bis  accession. 
Her  hnsband  died  during  that  reign,  leaving  no 
other  child  than  Nero.    Agrippina  had  before  for- 
feited her  reputation  by  an  intrigue  with  ^milius 
Lepidos,    for  which,   and  a  supposed  conspiracy 
against  her  brother,  she  and  her  sister  Livilla  were 
baeiabed  to  the  isle  of  Pootia;  their  honours  abo- 
fishedj  and  their  property  confiscated.    She  was  re- 
ciiled  by  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  and  married,  for  a 
Hoood  husband,  Criapus  Passienus,  a  celebrsted 
onior,  whom  she  soon  afterwards  poisoned  to  ob- 
tain the  dowry  he  had  settled  upon  her.    After  the 
fate  of  the  Empress  Messalina,  by  her  allurements, 
ibe  was  preferred  to  the  diadem  by  marrying  her 
— 'i  the  Emperor  Claudius.    In  this  situation  she 
»otic  sway,  and  exercised  it  with  great 
cruelty.    She  procured  the  disgrsce 


despotic  sway,  and  exercised  it  with  great 
ianstiee  ana  cruelty.  She  procured  the  disg 
ef  Stlaans,  who  was  betrothed  to  Octavia,  the 
csuperor's  daughter,  in  order  to  obtain  that  slli- 
aaoe  for  her  son ;  which  event  soon  followed  her 
devatioo.  She  was  haughty,  domineering,  and 
mricuMie  ;  and  with  sU  her  pride,  stooped  to  grant 
liar  favours  to  the  freedman  Pallas,  in  order  to  sup- 
part  benelf  by  his  credit.  She  caused  the  banish- 
■last  and  deaih  of  Lollia  Paullina,  who  had  dared 
to  rival  her  in  the  choice  of  Claudius ;  and  when 
^  bead  of  this  unfortunate  woman  was  brought  to 
haTyWith  her  own  hands  she  opened  the  mouth 
ia  order  to  identify  her  by  something  particular  in 
the  teeth.  The  best  exercise  of  her  power  was  the 
lacaBiag  Seneca  from  banishment,  and  placing  him 
m  preceptor  to  her  son.  She  prevailed  on  the 
VCSK  emperor  to  adopt  her  son,  though  he  bad  one 
of  his  own,  Britannicus,  whom  he  loved ;  and  she 
srad  all  her  arts  to  keep  this  unhappy  boy  out  of 
Us  lather's  si|^ht,  and  reduced  him  to  the  most 
diyteseed  condition.  The' foundation  of  a  colony  at 
H  I  eapitel  of  the  Cbii  where  she  was  born,  and  to 


whicli  she  gave  the  name  of  Colonia  Agrippinensis, 
now  Cologne,  was  an  ostentatioua  but  innocent  dis* 
play  of  her  authority.  Her  desire  of  obiaining  the 
fine  gardens  of  Statilius  Taurus,  a  senator,  led  her  to 
raise  a  false  accusation  against  him,  which  drove  him 
to  suicide.  Meantime  the  emperor,  stupid  as  he  was, 
let  fall  some  expressions  which  showed  him  to  be 
sensible  of  the  crimes  of  his  wife,  and  to  entertain 
an  intention  of  punishing  them.  He  also  gave  tokens 
ofrepenting  his  adoption  of  Nero,  and  he  showed 
unusual  affection  for  Britannicns.  These  circum- 
stsnoes  alarmed  Agrippina,  who  knew  herself  hated 
by  the  powerful  freedman  Narcissus,  and  had  a  rival 
in  Domitia  Lepida,  sister  of  her  first  husband  Do- 
mitius, and  equally  abandoned  with  herself.  She 
employed  her  arts,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lepida ;  and  then,  taking  the  opportunity 
of  an  illness  of  the  emperor's  which  put  him  mora 
in  her  power,  she  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  in 
a  dish  of  mushrooms,  which,  after  some  struggle, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  A.D.  64.  To  Agrippina  aro 
to  be  attributed  all  the  enormities  of  the  beginning 
of  Nero's  reign,  for  she  possessed  unbounded  au- 
thority over  him,  and  exercised  it  with  all  the 
rigour  of  suspicion.  Her  intemperate  ambition  led 
her  one  day  lo  attempt  to  mount  the  throne  with 
him  at  a  public  audience  of  the  ambassadors  ;  and 
this  profanation  (in  a  Roman  eye)  was  oiily  pre- 
vented by  the  suggestion  of  Seneca  that  he  should 
descend  and  meet  her.  By  degrees  this  over* 
strained  sway  began  to  decline ;  and  when  she 
perceived  the  change,  she  broke  out  into  rage  and 
invective.  Finding  these  not  to  succeed,  shewsa 
equally  extravagant  in  compliance  and  caresses,  and 
she  is  even  charged  with  showing  a  willingnew  to 
attach  her  son  by  compliances  the  iriost  shocking  to 
conceive  of  in  a  mother.  Poppoea,  however,  had  now 
obtained  the  highest  influence  over  Nero,  and  usedi 
it  to  the  injury  of  Agrippina;  and  it  was  she  wlie 
first  stimulated  him  to  the  commission  of  parricide. 
Nero  resolved  to  take  away  his  mother's  life,  and 
intrusted  the  conunission  of  the  deed  to  Anicetus^ 
the  commander  of  the  fleet.  Aoicetus  accordingly 
having  allured  her  on  board  a  galley  in  the  BaiMt 
bay,  attempted  to  drown  her,  but  failing  in  this^ 
pursued  her  to  the  house  on  shore  where  she  had 
tsken  refuge,  and,  assisted  by  two  others,  killedl 
her  with  many  wounds.  It  is  said,  that  aftes  re-. 
ceiving  the  firat  blow,  she  courageously  presented 
her  womb  to  the  assassins,  bidding  them  strike 
that  part  which  had  harboiued  such  a  monster.. 
Her  body  was  burned  that  very  night,  and  over  her 
remains,aflerNero'8  death,  was  raised  a  vulgar  tomb» 
on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Misenutn.  It  is  said 
ihat  her  son  viewed  her  dead  body  with  all  th» 
raptures  of  admiration,  saying,  he  never  could  havei 
believed  his  mother  was  so  besutiful  a  wonmi). 
Tacitus  observes,  that  Agrippina  left  memoirs  be- 
hind her,  which  had  proved  very  serviceable  to 
him  in  the  compilation  of  his  annals.  • 

AGRIPPINA,  daughter  of  Marcus  Agripps, 
and  wife  of  Germanicus  Csesar.  When  the  German 
legions  revolted  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  she  attended  her  husband  in  the  camp; 
and  though  she  had  the  charge  of  an  infant  son^ 
and  was  pregnant  with  a  aecond  child,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  she  was  persuuded  to  retire  from  the 
danger  that  threatened  them ;  and  the  commisera- 
tion which  her  situation  excited,  induced  the  re- 
volters  to  return  to  their  allegiance.     On  another 
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oecttion,  when  the  Tictorious  Germans  were  on 
their  mardi  to  make  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  and  it 
Was  proposed  to  demolish  the  bridge  on  the  Rhine, 
Hear  Treres,  in  order  to  stop  their  progress,  Agrip- 
pina  prevented  it,  and  thus  secured  a  retreat  for 
Clecina  and  his  legions.  Bhe  afterwards  attended 
her  husband  in  bis  difficult  and  perilous  expedition 
to  tbe  Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  was  the 
•orrow/ul  witness  of  his  last  conflict,  which  hap- 
pened at  Antiooh  A.D.  19.  Agrippina  gathered 
the  ashes  of  her  -deceased  husband,  and,  hastening 
Bome,  landed  at  Brundusium,  carrying  the  sepul- 
cfand  urn,  ^nd  aceomptnied  by  two  of  her  diil- 
dren.  The  mournful  spectacle  produced  an  uni- 
Yersal  groan  amidst  the  multitqde,  who  waited  her 
landing  and  Agrippina  tailing  advantage  of  the 
i^ympathy  of  tlie  people,  accused  Piso  of  having 
lifMtened  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  and  such  was 
tfa^  popular  indignation  against  the  supposed  mur- 
derer, that  he  stabbed  himself  to  prevent  himself 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  populace.  Agrippina 
0001^  fell  under  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius,  who 
b^i^hed  her  to  the  isle  of  Paudataria,  now  Santa 
Mtria,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Terracina,  where  she 
died  A.  u.  83,  through  want  of  food,  either  rolun- 
tarily  or  by  oompnlnon,  The  latter  however  is  the 
more  credible,  for  the  savage  Tiberius  was  thanked 
|)y  the  senate  for  not  orderinf^  her  to  be  strangled, 
ftnd  her  body  to  be  exposed  like  that  of  a  common 
malefactor.  Het  remains  were  brought,  in  great 
toomp,  from  Paudataria,  by  her  son  Caligula,  soon 
teer  his  accession,  and  deposited  in  the  nrausoleum 
tof  Augustus,  and  all  sorts  of  honours  paid  to  her 
■aemory.  "  An  instance,"  says  an  excellent  bio- 
grapher, ''  of  illial  piety*  which  is  one  of  the  best 
uioffs  recorded  of  that  ipiperial  monster." 

AG  RON,  king  of  Illyriay  who  af^er  conquering 
the  iEtolians,  drank  to  such  excess  that  he  died 
instantly. 

AGUADO  (Fravcis),  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  and 
voluminous  writer  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  He  was  governor  of  several  houses  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits  in  Spain,  twice  presided  over 
the  province  of  Toledo,  andjwas  twice  sent  as  de- 
puty to  the  congregations  at  Rome.  His  works 
consist  of  six  folios,  in  Spanish,  printed  at  Madrid, 
1629-59 «,  besides  a  life  of  father  Oondin,  and 
Tariotts  treatises  yet  unpublished. 

AOUCCHIO  (John  Baptista),  archbishop  of 
Amasia  in  Natolia,  was  born  at  Bologna,  in  1570. 
-He  was  distinguished  for  bis  learning,  and  on  that 
account  patronised  by  Philip  Sega,  Clement  VIII., 
and  Urban  VIII.>  and  was  sent  by  the  latter  pope 
as  his  nuncio  to  Venice,  where  he  maintarned  the 
tights  of  tlie  see  of  Rome  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
He  died  in  1632.  His  works  are^'<  A  Treatise 
upon  Comets  and  Meteors."  '*  The  Life  of  Car- 
dmalSega,**  and  that  of  Jerom  Agucchio>  his  bro- 
ther, &c. 

AGUESSAU  (Henhy  Prahcm  1>%  the  de- 
scendant of  a  noble  family  of  Saintonge,  was  born 
at  Limoges^  ^668,  and,  after  completing'  his  edu- 
cation, which  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  his 
-  father,  he  cultivated  poetry  with  taste  and  ele- 
gance, and  acquired  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
men  of  letters,  particalariy  of  Boilean  and  Racine. 
In  tbe  office  of  advocate-general  of  Parisin  1691,  and 
nine  years  after  of  procureur-general,  he  displayed 
'  all  the  energies  of  bis  nature ;  he  gave  rieour  and 
•uppoit  to  therlftWPi  bttoished  Qormptioa  from  the 


tribunals,  and  distributed  justic0  with  an  impartisl 
hand.  His  attention  was  particularly  directed  to 
the  management  of  the  hospitals,  and  in  the  en* 
larged  views  of  a  benevolent  heart,  he  often  re- 
sisted with  boldness  and  success  the  intrigues  of 
favouritesi  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  Louis  XI\^ 
After  this  monarch's  death,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  duke  of  OrleanSt  the  regent,  to  succeed  Volsu 
as  chancellor,  and  by  Iiis  eloquence  and  firmness,  he 
opposed  and  rejected  the  schemes  of  the  celebrated 
Law,  which  were  afterwards  too  fatally  adopted,  wd 
burled  the  whole  kingdom  into  ruin  and  despon- 
dency. Tbe  machinations  of  enemies  were,  now* 
ever,  too  powerful  against  integrity  of  conduct,  and 
Aguessau  was  twice  obliged  to  resign  the  seals,  and 
ratire  in  disgrace  to  his  seat  in  Fresnes,  and  twios 
again  he  was  solicited  by  tbe  regent  to  resume  s 
situation  which  he  faaa  adorned  and  dignified. 
From  the  year  1729  to  1749,  he  waa  sedoloualy 
employed  in  reforming  the  laws,  and  remedyisg 
many  notorious  sbuses  that  disgraced  and  ob- 
structed the  execution  of  them.  His  object  vrti 
to  supplr  their  defects,  and  to  facilitate  the  exe- 
cution or  them,  without  changing  their  fdndamsDtd 
principles;  but  in  tliis  extensive  and  laborioas 
employment  his  progress  was  slow,  and  he  met  with 
difficulties  from  his  extensire  views,  and  from  a 
regard  to  the  profits  of  the  legal  profession,  which 
produced  indecision  in  his  own  judgment,  and 
served  to  retard  his  dispatch  of  bnsiQess.  For  ihe 
slowness  of  some  of  his  determinations,  be  mskat 
this  rery  reasonable  apology  :*— "  When  I  recol- 
lect," said  he,  *'  that  the  decree  of  a  chancellor  is 
a  law,  I  think  myself  permitted  to  take  a  loaf 
time  for  eonsideration."  In  IfoO,  having  attained 
bis  8f  d  year,  be  tendered  his  reftignation,  wht'cb 
the  king  accepted,  but  continued  to  him  his  offieiri 
rank,  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died 
February,  1751,  at  the  advanced  age  of  8$ 
years.  Voltaire  calls  him  the  most  learned  mi«is- 
trate  erer  possessed  by  France.  Besides  the  lan- 
guages of  antiquity,  he  was  acquainted  with  all  tbe 
principal  modern  ones  ;  and  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  all  a^es  and  nations,  he  addea  tbsjt 
of  jurisprndence  in  its  most  extensire  senie« 
During  his  exclusion  from  office,  he  made  iw 
attempts  to  obtain  his  restoration;  but  always 
manifested  a  disposition  superior  to  the  honowrs 
which  his  talents  and  meriu  claimed,  and  a  desiia 
to  be  useful  rather  than  to  aspire  after  power  aad 
to  accomulate  weahfa.  In  the  periods  of  his  re- 
tirement, which  he  called  *'  (he  fairest  days  of  bis 
Kfe,"  he  devoted  himself  to  the  maturity  of  bis 
plan  of  legislation,  to  the  education  of  his  cUI- 
dien,  and  to  a  variety  of  Kterarv  pursuits,  amoag 
which  were  mathematics  and  the  bellea-lectres ; 
and  these,  together  with  agrfculture,  he  deemed 
his  recreations  in  tbe  rntervate  of  his  severor  ocea« 

Satioas.  Having,  in  1694,  married  Anne  le  Febam 
'Ormesson,  it  was  said  on  this  occasion,  tbsl 
virtue  and  the  mces  were  now  first  teen  in  alli- 
ance ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lote  her  h, 
1735.  His  grief  corresponded  to  the  t^hctto^ 
that  subsisted  between  them.  Nevertheless  be 
hastened  to  deyote  himself  to  the  fiinctioas  of  biff. 
office,  alleging,  ••  that  hiv  sources  were  due  t9 
the  public  ;  and  it.  is  not  just,"  saidhe»  "  tStift  k 
should  suffer  by  my  doiiMstic  affiiction.**  It  U  sai4 
that  he  neyer  passed  a  day  -ficom  hfs  ohitdhoodt, 
witbouf  retdlttg  sonie  p«rt«  vi  the  9odi>tt0»;  vtt 
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hB  «M  }m$4  10  aaj  that  ihis  wm  th«  balm  of  hM 
Mfe.  Tic  works  of  jyA^tuMvoau  were  pabiiahed  in 
thifioe*  fDhin««,  4to.,  Ptria.  In  these  be  is  s«id 
t»  hsn  tbougbi  like  b  |»bit090plier,  a«d  ipoken  •» 
•aomtar.  Hie  ekiqoi'Dce  bae  ibe  force  of  logic, 
«d  tbe  order  of  geonetry,  oeited  to  tbe  ricb«e  of 
•nidiiiflB  tad  tbe  cbeme  ef  pereuatioa. 

AGUILLON  (Francis),  a  Jesuit  of  Braa^la, 
via  pro£Baeor  ol  ]»liikeaophy  at  Douay,  and  ef  the* 
elagy  at  Aatwetp.  He  was  dietinguiabed  bj  bis 
kaowkdfeiof  malbeaiatiea,  aad  ie  aai4  lo  bate  firat 
kaedeeed  the  study  of  ibem  iate  Flandei*.  He 
VBBle  a  beek  of  epties,  sad  was  esai^oyed  io  fiaiab* 
iag  bia  "  Catoptoies  and  Dioptfiea,"  at  tbe  tiaae 
af  bis  deatb,  whicb  oeeurred  ia  1617.  He  was  a 
■aa  ef  great  leamiog.  patieoce,  aad  fertitade,  and 
vbilat  iabeoriag  aadir  tbe  paroxjens  of  lb* 
aadbsa,  wbidi  were  rery  tryiag  juat  befose  bis 
dtaib.  be  aepeatedly  said,  ^  Let  God's  will  be 
doae^I  submit  to  it — I  am  willing  to  fbna  laysell 
ftbaslaialy  «|)ea  tbe  divine  pleasure.  I  have  now 
tbe  torawnu  I  often  wiahrd  fof ,  and  deaared  ef  God." 

AGUl&RA  (JoaaPB  SAavzna),  a  beaedictiiiey 
tad  laaiaed  hmo,  was  bora  in  1630L  He  was 
ftaaor  aad  aeatelaf y  of  ibe  sopveme  eenneil  ef  rbe 
lanaiattioa  of  Spaia»  aad  piofaeaor  in  tlis  uni? ersity 
of  Selaraascs.  He  pablisbed  comnientsriee  oa 
AnMnOa'a  Etbica  ;  and  died  at  Rome,  ia  1699. 

AOl/JARl  (Liici«i.atA).  a  edrbrated  Italtaa 
•agivef  tbe  last  eeatury.  She  performed  at  the 
famkeea  «  Loodoa,  and  iasaid  to  bare  been  paid 
1001.  a  aigbt  for  two  songs. 

AGYhJEV^  (Hjivat),  aa  eminent  lawyer  of 
B«ia.U4BC,  where  be  was  born  about  tb33.  la 
bii  yeetb  bo  aervcd  ip  the  army  agaiast  tbe  king 
•f  B|Niia,  and  waa  appointed  a  deputy  lo  tbe  atatea- 
Maenl,  a  aaanber  of  tbe  aupreaie  coaneil,  and  ed« 
fatate  iami.  He  was  a  distiagiiiabc^  Greek 
lehalar,  aad  left  bebiad  him  aaveral  works  wbicb 
prose  kimk  to  bawe  bfoa  a  iMa  of  eJii«Bsire  leara- 
Mg.    He  died  ia  1595. 

AQARy  in  Ikriptttte  history ,  oae  of  tlm  kings 
ti  Israal  diatiagaisbed  bj  bit  impieties,  in  wbieb 
iw  wa$  oaaoiMaged  bf  bia  wife  Jesebel.  At  her 
Inptigariaa  b*  iairodaced  tbe  idolatroae  wersbip  of 
Bsal  aaKiag  the  Israebtee.  In  hie  leiga  there  was 
H  dmagbt  af  three  years*  eoolinuaasa,  wbicb  is 
iappoied  Io  be  tbe  same  with  tbst  mentioned  by 
/Mfpbna,  aa  liariag  oosuned  A.M.  3096.  Tbe 
dnipoiir  •haaaetor  of  ibie  prince,  aad  tbe  savsge 
naelty  i»f  bia  wife  Jeaebel,  are  strongly  macked  io 
lbs  aaaedate  ywlated  ooQeeroing  Naboth's  rineyard, 
I  Kiagv  S9U  9r9-^33»  u.  an.  xxii. 

AUAftUfRUS,  in  (>eriptuiB  bialaff ,  a  king  of 
Prma,  tbe  busband  of  £stb«r,  U>  whom  tbe  Scrip- 
Aae«  eaciiba  a  eiagalar  datifferaace  of  tbe  Jews 
fum  eiiirpati^n.  wbicb  tbey  coatmenorate  to  this 
^ft  by  Mm  aiMival  feast-^Abasueras  19  also  a 
Smptnre  babm  for  Cambyaesy  the  son  of  Cynis 
(£Mair,6)w— And  f^Aa^a^,  king  of  tiie  Medes. 
(Dan.ix.  1.) 

AHA2,  in  Seriptase  history,  an  idolatrous  king 
ff  iiNil,  wbo  reigmnl  till  the  /ear  before  Christ 
W»  M9At  09  acoauot  ef  bi^  impirty,  waa  not  al* 
|aa»sd  biirial  in  tbe  rojal  septilcbres.  His  son 
<|lwriah  aucoeaded  him,  aad  eoatinued  tlie  impio- 
lii^of  bia  fiiibar,  during  a  reign  of  two  y<rars« 

ABAZiAH,  ia  SariptHre  bisiary,  a  wicked  and 
Wrtkaaiaii  kipg  of  Judah>  who  vat  4aiit  kf  Jeb», 
il  *e  jepr  JM^^  Cbxiat  m. . 
Unh.  Bi«!ff.— No.  11, 


AHIJAH,  ia  Sertptare  history,  a  )»>vp^t  ^ 
Sbilob,  wbo  is  sappoaed  to  bare  delivered  tw9 
meesagea  from  God  to  Solomao,  oae  eneooraginf^ 
wliiUt  bo  was  building  tbe  temple,  and  aaotber 
ihreatening,  ezpresaire  of  displeasure,  on  aceouat 
of  bio  mtacoadnat  (1  Kinga  zi.  6.)  Ho  is  one  of 
those  wbo  wrote  tbe  annals  of  this  prinee.  Ha 
a}ao  predicted  tbe  usurpation  of  Jetobosm,  aad  tha 
cabunitiea  that  would  befall  bis  bouse  oa  aecoant  of 
bia  idolatry. 

.  AHIMAAZ,  ia  Seriptara  hlatofy,  sea  of  Zadok 
tbe  high  piteet,  io  tbe  reign  of  Soiomoap  ta  whoa 
be  was  tbe  llrat  to  give  iatelliyaaee  of  tbe  death  of 


AUITHOPHBL,  ia  SeitpUre  history,  fomicrljr 
s  oouaaeHor  of  David,  afterwards  joiaed  Abaaloai 
ia  the  rebellion  agaiast  bis  fotber.  Absalom  bavlaf 
preferred  the  adviee  of  Hoebat  ta  that  of  Abltbo« 
pbel,  he  retired  ia  diognst  le  bia  beaee  at  Gilob, 
sad  pat  sa  end  to  bis  life.  (2  Sam.  xv.— xvii;) 

AHLWARDT  (Fktbe),  profesK»r  of  login  and 
metapbyaies  at  Gciefsweld,  wa«  bovn  in  tbe  begia* 
aing  of  tbe  lest  eenCorj.  He  became  tbe  founder 
oi'  the  society  ar  order  of  the  A  bell  tea,  tbe  ebjeet 
ef  wbicb  waa  tbe  praoaetien  of  eandour  aad  sin* 
eeritj.  Hia  favearite  maibn  waa,  *■  Give  every 
tbiag  en  wbicb  you  are  immediately  engaged,  ba 
it  ever  so  trifling,  sll  the  sttention  of  which  jtm 
are  espabfo/'  and  he  imputed  hia  attaehmeot  to  tbe 
duties  of  bia  ofiee,  and  of  religion,  to  bia  eoastaaC 
obeervaace  ef  tbe  above  rule.  He  left  three  warka 
chiefly  on  religioua  aabjecta. 

AHMED-BEN-THDULOK,  a  aoeoMigB  of 
Egypt  in  the  ninth  century,  aad  Ibuiidor  oi  tba 
dynasu-  of  the  TAeuiMiicfer.  He  eoaquered  great 
part  of  S^ia,  and  died  at  Aatioeb  in  684.  He  waa 
a  brave, juat,  and  generaua  prince;  kept  a  table  ia 
his  palace  for  the  grandees  and  soperior  people, 
attd  gave  a  large  sum  montblr  to  tbe  poor. 

AHM£D.CHAH^L'ABDXLLY.  founder  of  tba 
kingdomi  of  Candabar.  He  was,  when  very  young^ 
imprisoned  bj  the  governor  of  that  country,  but 
waa  liberated  by  Nadir-Sbab,  ia  whose  army  be 
served.  After  the  assassination  of  Nadir,  which 
he  made  several  vain  effv»rts  to  avenge,  Alimed 
put  hisMoll  at  tbe  heed  of  a  tribe  of  Afghans,  waa 
declared  their  sovereign,  and  then  made  six  sue- 
eessive  inveaiens  into  tba  north  of  India.  In  ir58 
be  marched  against  the  Mahiuttas  in  Hindostaa, 
by  whom  ho  was  at  llrat  defeated,  but  be  after- 
wards oompletely  routed  them,  and  visiting  Delhi, 
took  signal  vengeanee  oa  his  enemies  for  hsvia^ 
Bialtroiied  tbe  Muaaulmans  of  that  city,  by  pHIng 
up  pyramids  composed  of  the  beads  of  the  Mah« 
mtta  prisoners.    Ahmed  died  in  1773. 

AHMJ!:i>.KHAN,br'came  emperor  of  the  Moguls* 
in  1(62.  He  otfsnded  bis  fsmily  by  turning  Ma* 
bometao,  and  was  iaally  put  to  death  by  bis 
motlier-in»]aw,  alter  a  reign  of  two  yean  aad  tW9 
months. 

AHM£D-RESMY.HADJI,  cbaaeellor  of  the 
Grand  Seignor  Mustapha  tba  third,  flourished  in 
the  last  century.  He  waa  seat  as  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  and  also  to  Frederic-the- Great,  to  eo&> 
gratulata  that  priaoe  on  the  advantages  be  had 
gained  over  the  French,  Russians,  sod  Austriaas, 
aad  to  cioualude  a  treaty  between  Prussia  aad  tbe 
Uttomtaa  Porte. 

AUMED-BEN-FABES,  saraamad  EI^Rai^,  aa 
Ar^kiflfl  latioisppbar«  ai^l  (piryar»  waa.iba  9$m* 
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temponrj  of  the  eolebraled  Djewhtrj.  He  wrute 
■one  workt  od  tbe  tubjeot  of  juriaprudenee*  and 
•n  Arabic  DictioDaijy  of  whieb  tbere  ia  a  copy 
in  tbe  Lejden  library,  and  aootber  in  tbe  Bod- 
leian* 

AHRENDT.or  ARENTS  (MASTiNFaRDBBic), 
an  antiquary  and  palcograpber,  was  a  native 
o/  Hoktein,  and  paaaed  n>rty  years  in  travelling 
on  foot  tbroagb)Nonraj,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  otlier  parte  of  Eiifope,  in  searcb 
of  SeaodinaTian  antiquities  and  Runic  monuments. 
His  perpetual  journeys  aod  various  peculiarities 
subjected  bim  to  some  unpleasant  adventures.  To- 
wards tbe  latter  part  of  bis  life,  be  remained  some 
time  at  Mecklenburg,  and  tben  proceeded  tbrougli 
tbe  soutb  of  Germany  to  Naples,  wbere  be  was 
imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  tbe 
conspiracy  of  tbe  Carbonari.  On  being  liberated, 
be  set  out  to  return  to  Germany,  and  died  in 
February  18t4,  at  a  small  village  two  leagues  from 
Vienna.  His  collections  of  Icelandic  M8S.  Ru- 
nic alpbabeia,  and  paleograpbic  observationB,  &c. 
were  transmitted  to  bis  nstive  country,  tbrough 
tbe  care  of  the  Danish  resident  at  Vienna. 
Ahrendt  published  a  number  of  papers  on  the 
aaiiouitiea  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  in  tbe  Nor- 
wegtan  Topographical  Journal  and  other  Danish 
periodical  works. 

AHUITZOL,  tbe  eighth,  emperor  of  tbe  Azteks. 
or  ancient  Mexicans,  in  1477.  He  devoted  himself 
to  tbe  encouragement  of  industry,  and  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  bis  capital.  Among  other  things  he 
carried  an  aqueduct  tbrough  the  city,  which,  one 
of  bis  couriiers  wss  killed  by  his  commaod  for 
presuming  to  pronounce  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
city.  In  1498,  however,  tbe  aqueduct  orerflowed 
to  such  a  degree,  that  numbers  of  tbe  inhabitant* 
were  destroyed,  and  Abuitxol  himself  escaped  with 
difficulty.  This  monarch  died  generally  regretted, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Montezuma  II.,  in  whose 
reign  Mexico  was  discovered  and  conquered  by 
tbe  Spaniards. 

AICHER  (Otbo),  a  benedictine  futber,  was 
professor  of  grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  lastly 
of  history,  at  Sslaburgb,  wbere  be  died,  Jan.  17, 
1705.  He  vrrote  several  works,  all  of  which  were 
printed  at  Salsburgb. 

AJAX  (OiLiADBB),insemi-fabulons  history,  wss 
sumsmed  Locrian,  in  contradiatinction  to  the  son 
of  Telamon.  He  went  with  forty-  abips  to  the 
Trojan  war,  as  being  one  of  Helen's  suitors,  llie 
night  that  Troy  was  taken,  he  offered  violence  to 
Csssandra,  who  fled  into  Minerva's  temple ;  and 
for  this  offence,  as  be  returned  home,  tbe  goddess 
destroyed  bis  ship  in  a  storm.  Ajax  swam  to  a 
rock,  and  declared  that  be  would  escape  in  spite  of 
tbe  goda;  which  so  offended  Neptune  that  he 
struck  the  rock  with  bis  trident,  and  Ajax  tumbled 
into  tbe  sea  with  that  part  of  tbe  rock  and  was 
drowned.  According  to  Virgil's  arcount,  Minerva 
aeixed  bim  in  a  whirlwind,  and  dashed  him  against 
a  rock,  where  be  expired,  conaumed  by  thunder. 
He  is  said  by  Pbiloatiacus,  to  have  tamed  a  large 
serpent  fifteen  feet  in  length,  which  he  admitted 
to  bis  table,  sad  by  which  he  was  attended,  as  by 
a  faithful  dog. 

AJAX  (Tblamonivs),  in  semi-fsbnloos  history, 
tbe  son  of  Telamon  by  Periba;a,  was  next  to 
▲cbilles,  tbe  binveat  of  all  tbe  Greeks  in  tbe 
Tiojan  WW.    Ht  engaged  Heetor,  wilb  wbom,  at 


parting,  he  excbanged  aims.  After  the  death  of 
Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed  claim  to  the 
arms  of  tbe  dead  hero.  When  they  were  given  to 
tbe  latter,  Ajsx  was  soonraged  that  he  slangbterad 
a  whole  flock  of  abeep,  supposing  them  to  be  tbe 
sons  of  Atreus,  who  bad  giren  tbe  proference  to 
Ulysses,  and  stabbed  himself  with  bis  sword.  The 
blood  which  ran  to  tbe  ground  from  tbe  wound 
is  fabled  to  bave  been  changed  into  tbe  flowar 
hyacinth.  His  body  waa  buried  at  Sigmom,  bosm 
say  on  Mount  Rbfetus,  and  bis  tomb  waa  visitsd 
and  honoured  by  Alexander.  According  to  aoms  | 
authors,  Hercules  wrapped  up  Ajax  in  a  lion's 
skin,  which  rendered  his  body  invulnerable,  ex- 
cept that  part  which  was  left  uncorered  by  a  bole 
in  tbe  skin,  through  which  Hercules  bong  Us 
quiver.  Homer  saya  that  tbe  death  of  Ajax  was 
caused  by  the  wounds  which  he  receiTed  from 
Diomedes,  at  the  games  which  took  place  in 
honour  of  Pstroclus. 

AICARDO  (Jonn),  a  celebrated  arebiteet  of 
the  seTcnteentfa  century,  who  distinguiabed  him« 
self  by  bis  professional  performances  at  Genoa. 
His  principal  work  is  tbe  gprand  aqueduct  which 
furnishes  water  to  almost  tbe  whole  of  the  city. 
He  died  in  1695.  His  son  Jsmes  also  executed 
serersl  fine  buildings  at  Genoa. 

AICHI!:R  (Otho),  a  benedictine  fittber,  was 
professor  of  grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  laatly 
of  history,  at  Selzburgb,  where  be  died  Januarr 
17,  1705.  He  vrrote  aereral  works,  all  of  which 
were  printed  st  Salzburgh. 

AIDAN,  a  British  bishop  of  the  seventh  centnrr, 
was  employed  in  instructing  tbe  inhabit  ants  of  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. At  bis  aolicitation,  Oswald  removed  tbe 
episcopal  aee  from  York  to  Liudiafame,  whers 
Aidsn  exeroised  an  extenaive  jurisdietian,  and 
preached  the  gospel  with  groat  success.  An  extra- 
ordinary instance  is  related  of  this  biabop'a  liberality 
to  the  poor.  Having  received  a  preaent  from  King 
Oswin  of  a  fine  horse  and  rich  bouainga,  bo  met  with 
a  beggar,  and,  dismounting,  gare  him  the  horse  thas 
caparisoned.  When  the  king  expressed  some 
displeasure  at  this  singular  act  of  humanity,  and 
tbe  slight  put  upon  bis  favour,  Aidan  quaintly  but 
foraibly  asked,  *'  Which  do  you  value  most,  tbe  son 
of  a  mare,  or  a  son  of  God  V  The  king  was  so 
affected  tbst  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  entreated 
his  forgireness.  Of  Aidan,  who  died  in  651, 
aereral  miracles  were  recorded,  one  of  which— 
bia  calming  the  sea,  by  pouring  upon  it  holy  oil, 
may  not  be  incredible,  as  it  ia  a  fact  now  eetahliahed 
by  observation,  that  oil  thus  used  will  have  tbe 
effect  here  related. 

AID0NEU3,  in  fabuloua  history,  a  king  of  tbe 
Molossi,  who  imprisoned  Theseus,  becauee  he  and 
Piritbous  attempted  to  nviah  bia  daughter  Proeer- 
pine  near  the  Acheron ;  whence  arose  tbe  Well- 
known  fable  of  the  descent  of  Theaeus  and  Piri- 
tbous into  bell. 

AIGNAN  (Stbprbv),  a  poet  and  author,  bom 
in  France,  in  1773,  and  since  1814  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  distinguished  himaelf  bj 
successful  translations  of  the  Iliad,  and  of  Pope^ 
Essay  on  Criticism,  into  rerse.  Tbst  of  tho  ad 
is  tbe  best  in  tbe  French  language ;  and  he  alee 
translated  tbe  Odyssey,  but  we  know  not  whether 
the  version  has  been  published.  He  tranalatad 
likewise  tbe  Vicai  of  Wakefield,  end  other  £ogUsk 
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tiles.  His  original  writings  consist  of  a  tragedy, 
"  Bnueitaat ;"  an  opera,  **  Napthali,"  anii  some 
6XOi*iIeoi  political  essays,  a^  well  as  various  con- 
tribations  of  merit  to  the  Minerve  Franfaue.  He 
was  liberal  in  bis  views,  wrote  well  and  inde- 
pendently, bat  with  modfration.  He  sbowed  re* 
Burkable  courage  in  publishin-^  his  tragedy.  La 
Mmrt  ds  Louis  XV L^  bis  first  poem,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  ozeeotion  of  the  king.  He  held  several 
pnblic  offices  daring  the  reign  of  terror,  and  op- 
poaed,  in  some  eases  saccesafuUy,  the  tyranny  of 
the  adminiaoatton.  He  died  at  Paris,  Juae  23, 
18f4. 

AIGNEAUX  (RoBBRT  and  Anthony  le  Chb- 
valisr),  iwo  brothers,  natives  of  Normandy,  dis- 
tiogisislied  themselves  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
their  iaboms  in  the  field  of  polite  literature.  They 
wrote  vsriotts  works,  bat  their  principal  reputation 
nsfB  on  their  translations  of  Homer  and  Virgil 
ialb  French  verse. 

AIGUILLON  (Mabib  Madelin a,  duchess  of), 
aiece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  purchased  for 
her  the  duchy  of  Aiguillon  in  16dli.  She  spent 
the  latter  part  of  her  life  in  retirement  and  devotion, 
and  distinguished  bersell  by  her  charity  and  muni- 
ficence. She  purchased  the  freedom  of  an  im- 
■lense  number  of  Afiriean  slaves,  endowed  hospi- 
laLi,  became  answerable  for  the  debts  of  others, 
and  died  in  1676,  universally  admired  and  es- 
teemed. 

AIGUILLON  (Armand-Vignehol-Dupi.essts- 
KicHiUEO.  duke  of),  peer  of  France  and  minister 
of  Foreigii  affairs  under  Louis  XV.,  bom  17S0,  and 
distincaubed  as  a  courtier  by  his  ready  wir,  but 
deatimte  of  almost  all  the  qualitiea  tbat  constitute 
the  acateaman.  During  his  ministry  the  partition 
of  Poland  took  place,  and  until  it  was  actually  ac- 
compliahed,  he  knew  nothing  of  this  profligate 
project.  \Vhen  he  fitst  appeared  tft  the  court  of 
Umis,  he  struck  tbe  fancy  of  ibe  duchess  of  Cha- 
teesiottx,  mistress  of  tbe  king.  She  obtained  him 
an  appointmebt  in  the  army  in  Italy.  After  ex- 
perieneinf^  many  alternations  of  favour  and  dis- 
giace,  be  was  admitted,  through  the  influence 
of  ihe  Counteas  du  Barry,  into  tbe  ministry 
with  the  Abbe  Terrai  snd  tbe  Chancellor  Mau- 
peou,  after  Choiseurs  downful.  His  ndministra- 
tk«  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  was  dis- 
graeeinl  to  France,  which,  under  bim,  degenernred 
fam  tbe  high  diplomatic  character  she  had  hitherto 
aostained.  Ke  boaated  of  having  brought  about 
the  revotutioQ  of  Sweden  in  177^,  which  now  is 
■ade  a  matter  of  reproach  to  him.  He  was  dis- 
from  the  ministry,  on  tbe  accession  of 
XVI.,  and  falling  under  the  displeasure  of 
tiw  queen,  was  exiled  in  1775,  and  died  in  banish- 
■CBt,  in  bis  eightieth  year. 

AlKLN  (John,  M.  D.),  a  literary  writer 
lad  physician,  bom  January  Id,  1747,  at  Kib- 
worth,  Leicestershire,  commenced  bia  education  in 
the  diasenters'  academy  at  Warrington  in  Lnn- 
cadtire,  whence  he  was  apprenticed  to  tbe  late  Dr. 
Gsrtbshore,  then  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  nt  Up- 
pinghani  in  Rutlandshire.  In  1764  he  became  a 
Haieat  in  the  univertity  of  Kdiobnrgb,  and  during 
Us  residence  at  Vf arrington,  where  ha  afterwards 
iiBsred,  in  addition  to  numerous  worka  ou  pro- 
abjects,  he  published  several  ml;icel- 
irieees  in  conjunction  with  his  sister 
Barteddy  and  gave  proof  of  his  scbolastio 


acquirements  by  sn  excellent  translation  of  Ta- 
citus' "  De  moribus  Germanorum,"  and  of  that 
author's  life  of  Agricola.  In  1784  he  proceeded 
to  Leyden,  where  be  graduated,  and  afterwarda 
had  considerable  practice  as  a  physician  at  Yar* 
mouih  in  Norfolk,  till,  in  179S,  he  gave  offence  to 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  by  two  pamphlets  on 
the  failure  of  the  dissenters  in  their  attempt  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  as  also  by  tbe  freedom  of  bis  opinions  with 
respect  to  tlie  French  Kevolution;  and  escaped 
-the  bitterness  of  impending  peraoniil  controversy 
by  removing  to  London.  In  1796  he  accepted  an 
offer  made  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Richard)  Phillips,  of 
editing  the  Montbly  Magazine,  which  he  super- 
intended from  its  commencement  till  1806,  when 
tbe  ctfbnexion  was  dissolved.  In  1799  he  pub- 
lished, in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Enfield,  the  first 
volume  of  a  "  General  Biographical  Dictionary," 
in  quarto,  which  bears  bis  name,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  death  of  his  coadjutor,  and  other 
circumstances  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  tlie  tenth  and 
last  volume  was  not  completed  till  1815.  I>r» 
Aikin  died  December  7,  1822,  in  tbe  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  at  his  residence  in  Stoke  Newing- 
ton.  Dr.  Aikin  is  the  autbor  of  a  life  of  Huet 
bishop  of  Avrancbes,  and  of  several  valuable,  cri- 
tical, and  entertaining  essays,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  tbe  Montbly  Magazine,  and  other  peri- 
odicals of  his  time.  Dr.  Aikin  had  a  son  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  architect,  and  wrote  an 
accoimt  ot  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  besides  some  pro- 
fessional essays. 

AlKMAN  (William),  a  celebrated  artist,  bom 
in  jNcotland  on  tbe  24tb  of  October,  1682.  To 
improve  himself  he  ti-avelled  to  Rome,  Smyrna, 
and  Constantinople  ;  and  on  his  return  was  em- 
ployed as  a  portrait  painter  by  persons  of  the  first 
rank  in  Kngland.  He  died  in  London,  on  tbe  4th 
June  1731,  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
among  whom  were  IMullett,  Allan  Ramsay,  and 
Thomson,  each  of  whom  paid  an  elegiac  tribute  to 
bis  memory.  lu  bis  style  of  painting  Mr.  Aikman 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  imitating  nature  in  her 
pleasing  simplicity ;  Lis  lights  are  soft,  bis  shades 
mellow,  nnd  his  colouring  mild  and  harmonious* 
His  touches  have  neither  the  force  nor  harshness  of 
Rubens;  nor  does  be  seem,  like  Reyno'da,  ever  to 
have  aimed  at  adorning  bis  portraits  with  the  ele- 
gance of  adventitious  graces.  His  subjects  are  of 
a  irduquil  and  serent;  oast,  and  be  may  be  said  to 
have  portrayed  on  canvass  what  Thomson  described 
in  verse.  He  was  contemporary  wiili  Kneller, 
and  his  portraits  are  so  alike  those  of  that  cele- 
brated artist,  that  they  may  be  readily  mistaken 
for  tbe  work  of  Koeller's  pencil.  An  epitaph  is 
inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Aikman,  written  by 
Mr.  Mallett. 

AILHAUD  (John),  a  French  surgeon  of  Cadeuet 
in  Provence,  who  acquired  some  celebrity  and 
fortune  by  the  selling  of  a  purgative  powder,'which 
be,  with  all  tbe  art  of  an  empiric,  declared  capable 
of  curing  all  diseases.     He  died  in  1756. 

A  ILLY  (Peter  n'),  bishop  of  Puy  and  Cam- 
bray,  nnd  cbanceUor  of  tbe  university  of  Paris,  in 
tlie  time  of  Charles  Vi.  He  presided  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  which  condemned  John  Husa  to 
tbe  stake,  end  died  in  1419,.  leaving  behind  bim 
several  polemical  works  which  were  printed  at 
Strasburg, 
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AILRED,  ETHELRED,  or  EALRED,  abbot 
of  Rt^resbT,  Liocoinshire,  mas  bom  in  the  year 
1109>  and  educated  in  Scotland.  He  was  fond  of 
•tudj,  and  refnaed  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Se- 
yaral  of  his  historical  labours  in  Latin  remain :  "  A 
Historjr  of  the  War  of  the  Standard  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen  ;**  ''  A  Genealogy  of  the  English 
King:a;"  '<  A  History  of  the  Life  and  Morals  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  ;*'  and  "  A  History  of  the 
Ifnn  of  Waltban,"  are  to  be  found  in  Twisden*s 
"  Denm  Scriptores,"  London,  1653.  Some  ser 
nons  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  "  Bibliotheca 
Patnim." 

AIMAR  VERNAI  (Jacques),  a  French  pea- 
sant of  the  prorince  of  Dauphiny  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  professed  the  art  of  rbabdo- 
nancr. 

AIMERICH  (Matthew),  a  Spanish  jesoit. 
who  died  at  Ferrard  in  1799,  aged  eighty-four. 
He  was  the  author  of  seyeral  historical  and  philo- 
logical works,  the  most  important  of  which  are, 
**  Specimen  Veteris  Romanse  Literatune  dej;er- 
dite,"  and  '*  NoTum  Lexicon  Historicum." 

AIMON,-a  benedictine  monk»  wrote  about  the 
year  840,  and  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a 
"  History  of  Fnnce,"  which  has  been  brought 
down  by  another  hand,  to  1165. 

AINSWORTH  (Hbnrv),  an  eminent  nonoon- 
fermiat  dirine  and  bibtioal  commentator,' flourished 
at  the  dote  of  the  sixteenth  and  commencement  of 
the  soTenteenth  centur}'.  About  the  year  1590, 
he  united  with  the  Brownitts;  and  after  struggling 
for  some  years  with  the  dangers  and  troubles  to 
Which  persons  of  this  description  were  exposed  by 
the  indiscreet  seal  of  the  bishops  and  the  in- 
tolerance of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  retired  with  many 
others  of  similar  sentiments  to  Holland.  At  Am- 
sterdam, Ainsworth,  and  one  of  his  brethren  in 
exile,  whose  name  was  Johnson,  established  a 
church  ;  and  in  1602  published  a  confession  of 
faith  of  the  people  called  Brownists.  But  trivial 
points  of  discipline  occasioned  dissensions  in  the 
church,  and  these  two  leaders,  with  their  respec- 
tive parties,  though  they  had  fled  from  persecution 
at  home,  could  not  tolerate  each  other,  nor  live 
bermoniously  in  the  same  city.  Johnson  with  his 
adherents  removed  to  Embdeu,  where  he  soon  died, 
and  his  congreaation  was  dissolved.  Ainsworth 
withdrew  to  Ireland ;  and  after  some  time  returned 
to  his  friends  at  Amaterdum,  and  continued  with 
than  till  his  death,  which  was  sudden,  and  not 
witboct  suspicion  of  violence.  The  circumstance 
that  is  said  to  have  occasioned  it  was  somewhat 
extraordinary,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Hav- 
ing found  a  diamond  of  great  value  in  the  streets 
of  Amsterdam,  he  advertised  it;  and  when  the 
owner,  who  was  a  Jew,  came  to  demand  it,  he 
oflTered  him  any  remuneration  which  he  would  de- 
gire.  Ainsworth,  however,  though  poor,  would 
accept  of  none,  but  stipulated  for  a  conference 
with  some  of  the  Jewish  rabbles,  upon  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah, which  the  Jew  promised ;  but  not  having 
interest  sufiicient  to  obtain  it,  some  hare  supposed 
that  through  shame,  or  vexation,  or  from  some 
other  motive,  he  poisoned  Ainsworth*  The  onlv 
thing,  however,  certain,  is  that  he  died  in  Holland, 
•bout  the  year  16129.  Hia  distinguished  talents, 
md  biblical  learning,  were  universally  acknow- 
|ed|^d|  and  Iu4  annotations  on  the  Sciiptttrea, 


though  lesa  regarded  in  England  than  ihey  da- 
served,  were  much  sought  after,  and  conuneaM 
by  persons  of  various  sects  in  other  comitries.  He 
also  wrote  several  ctintroversial  publicationa. 

AINSWORTH  (Robert),  a  grammarian,  and 
compiler  of  the  celebrated  dictionary  of  the  UAn 
tongue  which  goes  under  his  name :  it  was  palH 
lished  by  him  origintUy  in  1736,  with  a  dedieilioa 
to  Dr.  Mead,  in  one  volume  4to.  Mr.  Ainairortii 
was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  bom  in  1660,  at  Wood* 
yeale  near  Manchester  ;  he  received  his  #duc»ioB 
at  Lever's  uremmar  school  in  B<4ton,  to  the  nissttr- 
ship  of  which  he  afterwards  succeeded.  Afbf 
pursuing  in  different  places  the  labour  of  tvitioB 
till  lie  had  acquired  a  decent  competency,  be  n^ 
tired  from  business  and  amused  himself  by  seaieli* 
ing  the  shops  of  brokers  for  old  coins  and  otbcr 
valuable  curiosities,  which  he  purchased  at  a  sanU 
expense.  In  addition  to  the  work  above  meotionedt 
he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Grammar,  and  a  few  Bp*ti* 
mena  of  Latin  poetry,  and  died  in  April,  1743. 
I'he  following  is  a  translation  ef  ft  l4itin  inscTi|K 
tion  written  by  himself,  and  engraved  on  his  tottb 
at  Poplar:  — 

Here  Robert  Ainsworth  and  his  wife 
Put  off  the  worn-out  vest  of  life, 
Hoping  the  mom  will  soon  appear. 
When  they  a  brighter  robe  shall  wear. 
To  thy  reflection,  mortal  friend. 
The  advice  of  Moses  I  commend. 
Be  wi»e,  and  meditate  thy  end ! 
AIRAULT  (Peter),  lieutenant-crtminal  ti  tbi 
presidial  of  Anglers,  was  bom  there  in  tbeyiar 
1536,  and  executed  the  office  in  a  manner  that  ob- 
tained for  him  the  title  of  the  "  Rock  of  the  ae« 
cused."    He  died  in  1601,  and  left  Mvefal  tiss- 
tises. 

AIRAY  (Hcnry),  an  English  divine,  who  ia 
1606,  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford.  He  was  a  aealoua  Calviniat,  and  much  es« 
teemed  for  his  learning,  gravity,  and  piety.  Ha 
died  in  1616  leaving  behind  him  sever^  treatisai 
on  religious  subjects. 

AISSE  (Demois),  well  known  for  her  romtatk 
adventures  and  unhappy  fate,  wna  bom  in  Circatait, 
in  1689,  and  purchased  by  the  Count  de  F*rriol, 
the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  when  a 
child  of  four  years,  for  1 ,500  li  vres.  She  was  of  gfaat 
beauty,  and  the  seller  declared  her  to  be  a  Circai- 
sian  princess.  The  count  took  her  with  him  te 
France,  and  gave  her  au  education,  in  which  nothing 
wa  j  neglected  but  the  inculcation  of  virtuous  piia* 
ciples.  She  resisted  the  splendid  ofllisrs  or  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  but  saciificed  her  innocence  to 
the  solicitations  of  her  benefactor.  Of  her  numeroto 
suitors  she  favoured  only  the  chevalier  Aidy,  who 
had  taken  the  vows  at  Malta,  and  wished  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  them,  but  bis  mistress  heiaelf 
opposed  tbe  attempt.  The  fruit  of  her  love  was  a 
daughter  bom  in  England,  who  was  placed  by 
Lady  Bolingbroke  in  a  French  convent.  She  be> 
came  subsequently  a  prey  to  melancholy  and  re- 
morse, which  together  with  stmggles  to  forget  the 
chevalier  Aidy,  drove  her  into  a  decline,  of  whiah 
she  expired  in  1727.  Her  letters  are  ^vtitten  ia 
a  pleasant  and  fluent  style,  conttiin  many  tBteresttag 
anecdotes  of  the  promineut  personages  of  her  ttiae« 
and  exhibit  a  lively  picture  of  the  author^a  feelings. 
They  first  appeared,  with  notes,  by  Voltaira,  ttd 
aabae^uemly  with  the  letters  of  MeidMiei  de  Ttt« 
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hn,  Ls^Tatte,  and  d«  Tenein,  1806,  3  vol*. 
M«d«tt(RMHe  AtM^  potfte««ed  a  ^eniu9|and  nob1« 
t^rit;  ba^tt^  been  left  a  large  sum  of  moa^y  by 
tbe  Comit  de  Ferriol  for  ber  aitenrion  to  bim  on 
hw  dealb-bed,  abe  waived  h^r  rigbt  to  it  ia  behalf 
0f  tbe  eottntess.  wbo,  Ibough  in  no  want,  was  mean 
eoottgli  to  accept  it. 

AISrULPH  or  AISTULPHUS,  king  of  tbe 
Lombards,  aseendeit  tbe  i  Krone  in  751 »  He  was  a 
jntnee  of  great  wisdom  snd  valour,  but  his  desire 
of  conqoest  led  bim  to  make  invasions,  and  break 
treaties,  tbe  violation  of  wbicb  ended  in  bis  own  dis- 
efMnfiture.  After  baving  been  twice  defeated  by 
King  Pepin,  in  an  attempt  to  invade  the  Korran 
dokedom,  be  was  preparing  for  a  tbird  attaek^  when 
lio  was  killed  during  a  hunting  excursion. 

AITON  (Wiluah),  an  eminent  botanist  and 
(ttdeiier,  boim  in  Scotland,  in  1731,  was  appointed 
in  1759,  manager  of  tbe  RojalGsrdens  at  Kew, 
vbieb,   itnder  bis  superintendence,   became    the 

Kincinal  scene  of  botanical  culture  in  tbe  kingdom. 
!  1789  be  published  hia  "  Hortus  Keweosis," 
which  contained  a  catalogue  of  about  5.500  species 
and  waa  much  valued  by  the  best  judges  of  the 
taoB.  Mr«  Alton  died  of  a  seirrboos  fever,  in  1793, 
when  his  son  succeeded  to  his  sitnationt 

AITZEMA  (Lps),  an  emiaent  hiatorian  and 
diplomatiat,  was  born  at  Doecum,  in  Friesland,  in 
tbe  jear  1600.  He  waa  eounsellur  of  the  Hans 
Towns,  and  then  resident  at  the  Hague  for  forty 
Tears  ;  where  he  died  in  1669,  with  the  reputation 
of  as  eicelleat  Unguist,  an  able  politician,  and 
anitMe  nanners.  He  wrote  a  **  History  of  the 
Uaited  Provinces,"  which  is  more  faithful  than 
Hegant,  and  is  written,  as  far  as  it  eonoeros  re- 
bgioD.  with  impartiality. 

AKAKIA  (MjknTtK),  father  and  son,  two  oele- 
bfatod  phjrsictaas  of  Paris,  in  the  siiteenth  een* 
tnrf. 

AKBAH,  a  celebrated  Saracen  oonqueror  in  the 
firit  century  of  the  He^ira.  who  overran  Africa 
fnMD  Cairo  to  the  Allantio  ocean.  A  general  revolt 
among  tbe  Oreeka  snd  Africsns  recalled  him  from 
ibe  west,  and  occasioned  his  destruction.  He 
fisooded  Cairoan,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  oheck 
the  barbarians  and  secure  a  place  of  refuge  to  the 
ftttilies  of  tbe  Saracena. 

AKBAR  or  AKBER  (Sijltan),  the  sixth  of 
tbe  deseendaota  of  Timor  or  Tamerlane,  succeeded 
bis  hther  ia  15.'i6,  on  which  oceasieo  he  assumed 
rtio  title  of  **  tbe  Aggrandiaer  of  Religion."  He 
waa  a  warlike  and  ambiiioaa  prince,  and  the  first 
action  of  bis  reign  was  tbe  recovery  of  Delhi  from 
Ibo  PataBa.  His  neat  srquisitions  were  Kabul, 
Ksadabar,  Kaahmir,  and  Siodi,  which,  together 
with  aereral  proYioeea  of  Dekan,  be  annexed  to  the 
MogBl  empite.  Whilst  he  was  thus  reducing 
sfaoost  tbe  whole  of  India  to  obedience,  his  son 
Seiim  robellod  against  bim,  hot  he  ultimately  per- 
anded  him  to  allegiance,  although  not  until  his 
flscretaty,  Abul  FazI,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
maatmeot  of  bia  son  Selim,  in  endesTouring  to 
kffiag  mboitt  a  reconciliation  between  himself  and 
kia  frtbor.  Tbe  death  of  Akbar  was  retributive 
tad  Boritod ;  having  composed  a  poisoned  pill  for 
tfia  doatnsation  of  one  of  his  courtiers,  he,  by  mis- 
ttke,  took  it  himself .  and  died|  eleven  days  after- 
wifda,  to  1605.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  a  great 
flsd  food  prifloe,  and  ia  what  estimation  his  mild 
Wit  Md  b^  tho  Uindooa,  wa  may 


learn  from  a  beautiful  letter  of  Jeaswant  Singf 
Hajah  of  Joudpore,  to  Anrengaebe,  the  fanaticat 
and  persecutinir  successor  of  Akbsr.  *<  Your 
royal  sncestor,  Akbar,"  says  the  rajah,  *<  conducted 
the  affsirs  of  this  empire  in  equity  and  firm  security 
for  the  space  of  forty-nine  years,  preserving  ever/ 
tribe  of  men  in  ease  and  happiness.  Whether  tliey 
were  followers  of  .Tesua  or  of  Moses,  of  Dsrid  or 
of  Mshomed ;  were  they  Brahmins,  were  thoy  of 
the  sect  Dharisns,  wbicb  denies  the  eternity  of 
matter,  or  of  that  which  sscribes  the  eiistence  of 
tbe  world  to  chance,  they  all  equally  enjoyed  big 
countensnee  snd  favour ;  insomuch  that  bis  people, 
in  gratiluda  for  the  indiscriminate  protection  Whieh 
he  afforded  them,  distinguished  him  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Juggot  Grow,  guardian  of  mankind.  If 
your  majesty  places  any  fsith  in  those  hooka,  by 
distinction  cslled  dirine,  you  will  tliere  be  in^ 
structed,  that  God  ia  the  God  of  all  mankind* 
not  the  God  of  Mahomedaos  alone.  Tbe  Psgan 
and  Mussulman  are  equal  in  his  presence*  Dis^ 
tinctions  of  colours  are  of  his  ordination.  It  ia  Ho 
who  gives  existence.  In  your  temples  to  HianaiBe 
the  voice  ta  raised  in  prayer ;  in  a  house  of  imagao 
where  the  bell  is  shaken,  still  He  is  the  object  of 
adoration.  To  vilify  the  religion  end  customs  of 
other  men,  is  to  set  at  naught  the  pleaaure  of  thd 
Almighty.  When  we  deface  a  picture,  we  nstnrally 
incur  the  resentment  of  the  painter ;  and  juatly  bab 
the  poet  said,  presume  not  lo  arraign  or  to  aorati<* 
nize  the  various  works  of  Power  Divine."  Hia 
splendid  sepulchral  monument  still  Oiista  n^ar  Agra^ 
with  the  simple  inscription,  Akbar  tht  admrahh* 

AKEN  (John  Van),  an  engraver,  wbd,  frooi 
the  style  of  bis  etchings,  is  aupposed  to  bare  lived 
in  the  16th  century,  i-le  is  a  different  peraon  froot 
Achan  the  painter,  with  whom  he  ia  aometimoi 
confounded. 

AK  KNSIDE  (MARa),a  physician  snd  celebrated 
poet,  wss  born  nt  Newcsstle>upon-Tyfte,  Jior,  9# 
17S1.  His  father,  a  butcher,  of  the 'Presbyterlaft 
sect,  intended  him  for  a  dissenting  minister,  and 
plkced  him,  at  the  age  of  l8,  in  the  University  of 
£din burgh,  to  qualify  him  for  that  office.  Tho 
taste  of  Akeuside,  howetdr,  was  not  tadined  to 
that  profession,  and  he  abandoned  the  Study  of  the«i' 
ology  for  that  of  physic.  Having  received  tonMi 
assistance  from  the  funds  employed  by  the  dis^ 
senters  in  the  eduestion  of  young  men  Intended  fo^ 
the  ministry,  he  very  honourably  refunded  tho 
amouat  when  be  relinquished  his  tfaeelogical  sta« 
dies.  After  three  years'  residence  at  Edinburgb, 
be  went  to  Leaden,  and  in  1744,  became  doctor  of 
physic.  In  his  thesis,  which  he  published  on  rO« 
ceiving  bis  degree,  Ds  ortu  it  Inemnento  F^stna 
HumanU  he  proposed  a  new  theory,  vrhieb  ban 
been  aince  confirmed  and  received »  In  the  aamo 
year  he  published  tbe  '<  Pleasures  of  Imafinatioo," 
which,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  written  dttrtn|r 
his  residence  at  Edtngburgb.  When  this  produc- 
tion wss  oflRsred  to  Dodsley  forpublicatidn,  betook 
it  to  Popo,  saying  he  was  not  inclined  to  give  tbo 
price  asked  without  his  opinion,  when  ho  was  told 
by  that  poet  not  to  make  a  niggardly  offer,  lor 
this  was  no  every-day  writer*  In  tbe  fbllowibg 
year,  Mr.  Akeniide  publiahed  a  collection  of  odeg/ 
and  the  epistle  to  Curio,  a  satire  oa  Pulteney. 
After  having  nnsnccessfullf  attempted  the  praeiieo 
of  his  profession  at  Northampton  and  Himpatoadi 
ha  WW  in? ited  to  London  by  bin  iiiend  Mf •  Dynai 
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from  whom  be  receired  a  pension  of  300L  a  jear. 
Here  he  became  a  fellow  of  tbe  Royal  Societ  j,  waa 
Admitted  ioto  tbe  College  of  Pbyaicians,  aod  read 
tbe  Gulatonian  Lectures  in  anatomy,  but  never  ob- 
tained a  Tery  extensive  practice.  Wbile  at  London, 
he  wrote  little  poetry,  but  published  several  medi- 
cal esaays  and  observations.  His  discourse  on  tbe 
dysentery  (1764)  has  been  much  admired  for  tlie 
•legance  of  its  Latinity.  He  was  otie  of  tbe  pbj- 
aicians  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  upon  the  es- 
tabliahment  of  the  queen's  household,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  physicians  to  her  majesty. 
He  died  June  23,  1770,  of  a  putrid  fever,  in 
tbe  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Akenside  was 
a  man  of  relig^ion,  and  strict  morals;  a  philoso- 
pher, a  acholar,  and  a  fine  poet.  His  conver< 
■ation  is  described  to  have  been  of  the  most  de- 
liffhtful  kind,  learned  and  instructive,  without  any 
affectation  of  wit,  cheerful  and  entertaining.  Yet 
hia  pride,  insolence,  and  irascibility,  involved 
him  in  frequent  disputes,  and  prevented  his  suc- 
cess in  the  practice  of  bis  profession.  His  farourite 
authors  were  Plato  and  Cicero  among  the  ancients, 
and  Shaftesbury  and  Hutchinaon  among  the  mo- 
dems. The  odea  of  Akepside  do  not  entitle  him 
to  rank  very  high  in  lyric  poetry ;  hia  epistle  to 
Cario  is  written  in  a  tone  of  vigorous  and  poignant 
■atire.  He  is  particularly  distinguished  as  a  di- 
dactic poet,  and  baa  left  in  his  Pleasures  of  Imagi- 
nation one  of  the  moat  pleasing  didactic  poems  in 
our  language.  The  periods  are  harmonious,  the 
cadence  graceful,  and  the  measure  dignified.  It  is 
replete  with  elevated  sentiments,  with  imagea  of 
poetic  beauty  and  high  pliiloaophy.  The  sentences 
are  Bomatimes  extended  to  too  great  length, 
•plendid  imagery  too  much  accumulated,  and  the 
thought  aometimes  too  thickly  overlaid  with  words. 

AKERBALD  (John  David),  by  birth  a  Swede. 
"When  very  young,  he  accompanied  the  Swedish 
etnbassy  to  Constantinople  in  the  capacity  of  secre- 
tary. The  leisure  which  his  station  afforded  he 
employed  in  travelling  through  the  eaat.  He  vi- 
sited Jeruaalem  and  the  Troad  in1792  and  1797  ; 
and  has  offered  some  soggeationa  reapecting  the 
situation  of  the  city  of  Troy,  which  display  both 
the  classical  scholar  and  the  learned  orientalist. 
Porsome  time  about  the  year  1800  he  lived  in  Got- 
tingen,  and  then  went  to'  Paris  as  Swedish  cfaarg6 
d'affaires.  Discontent  at  the  changes  in  his  nati?e 
country  is  said  to  have  induced  him  to  throw  off  all 
connexion  with  Sweden,  and  retire  to  Rome,  where 
he  received  from  the  duchess  of  Devonshire  and 
other  (rienda  of  literature  the  means  of  living  in 
literary  leisure.  He  died  at  Rome,  February  8, 
1819,  and  was  baried  near  the  pyramid  of  Cleatios. 
He  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  key  to  the 
oursiTe  characters  of  the  Copts,  and  published 
several  works  explanatory  of  ancient  inscriptions, 
of  which  his  moat  famous  is  his  explanation  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  lions  at  Venice. 

AK£RMAN,  a  Swedish  engrarer,  of  the  last 
century,  was  distinguished  as  a  manufacturer  of 
celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  much  in  request 
in  9reTj  part  of  Europe. 

AKERSLOOT,  a  painter  and  engraver,  who 
lived  at  Haarlem,  and  floorished  in  1624. 

.  AKIBA,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  was,  until  forty  years  of  his  age, 
ft  sbApfaerd  in  tbe  service  of  a  rich  citizen  of  Jeru- 
,  but  bii  mwter's  ^ftvghur  Jwviog  promised 


him,  if  he  became  a  learned  man,  to  many  kin, 
he  studied  with  such  diligence,  that  ha  was  leoa 
considered  one  of  tbe  most  famous  teachera  in  the 
Jewish  achoola  of  Jewiah  learning.  Towarda  tba 
close  of  his  life,  he  joined  the  standard  of  tlis 
impostor  Barchoc-hebas,  who  appeared  under  tU 
cbarocier  of  tbe  Measiah,  to  deliver  his  country 
from  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  tbe  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  Akiba  and  his  sob 
Pappus  were  taken  and  flayed  alive.  Akiba  was 
held  in  great  eatimaiion  by  the  Jtfws,  and  waa 
honoured  by  them  after  his  destb.  The  Hebrewi 
of  Palestine  said  that  God  had  rCTcaled  to  bin 
what  he  had  concealed  from  Moses ;  some  asoriba 
to  him,  instesd  of  Abraham,  the  writing  of  tbe  book 
Jeremiah ;  and  othera  aay  that  he  altered  tbe  He- 
brew text  of  the  Bible,  with  reapect  to  tbe  age  of 
I  be  patriarcha,  in  order  to  put  off  the  period  of  tbe 
Messiah's  advent,  which,  according  to  the  traditioa 
of  tbe  Jews,  was  not  to  tske  place  till  tbe  completioa 
of  6000  years. 

AKOUI,  a  Chinese  mandarin,  of  Tartar  origia, 
who  waa  general  and  prime- minister  of  the  J^mperor 
Kien  Long,  in  the  last  century.  He  aigaaliaed 
himself  in  many  warlike  expeditions  to  reduce  to 
aubjection  rebellious  provinces  of  tbe  empire ;  mi 
be  became  the  counsellor,  the  friend,  and  tbe  de- 
positary of  the  secrets  of  his  master,  whose  esteeia 
he  always  preserved,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Cfaiaesa 
and  'i'artar  nations^  whoae  government  he  ad- 
ministered.   The  period  of  hia  death  ia  not  knows. 

ALABASTER  (William),  an  English  dirine, 
was  born  at  Hadley,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  16th  ceatory, 
educated  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  ac- 
companied the  earl  of  Essex,  as  his  chaplain,  io  bit 
expedition  to  Cadis,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth. Fickle  in  his  temper,  unstesdy  in  bis  prin- 
ciples, and  dissatisfied  with  his  aituation,  and  at 
the  same  time  seduced  by  the  pomp  of  the  Romi&h 
worship  and  the  reapect  paid  to  ita  priests,  he  be- 
came a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome.  But  ia  bis 
new  connexion  he  waa  disappointed  ;  and  upon  hii 
return  to  England,  he  resumed  the  Protestant  |im- 
fession,  and  obtained  preferments  in  the  English 
church ;  being  appointed  to  a  living  in  HerUord- 
shire  and  a  prebeud  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  weU 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language ;  but  ao  mack 
attached  to  the  uoiotelligible  mysteries  of  the  Jewiik 
cabbala,  that  hia  knowledge  of  the  original  language 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  of  little  service  to  bin 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  He  wrote  a 
Lexicon  Peuiegiutton,  and  other  works  of<a  mys- 
tical kind.  lie  was  alao  the  author  of  a  Latia 
tragedy,  entitled  Hoxaoa,  which,  at  its  exhibitioa 
in  a  college  at  Cambridge,  produced  a  singular 
accident.  When  the  last  words,  seqvar,  $eqtur, 
were  pronounced,  the  voice  and  manner  ao  terrified 
a  lady  who  was  present  that  she  irrecoverably  lost 
her  senses.    Alabaster  died  in  the  year  1640. 

ALACOQLE  (Margaret  or  Maria),  a  native 
of  !•  nnce,  who,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  showed 
an  aversion  to  every  occupation  but  that  of  coai- 
munion  with  her  Creator,  for  which  purpose,  even 
at  this  early  age,  she  passed  the  greatest  part  of  htr 
time  in  solitude.  At  eight  years  of  age  ahe  entered 
a  convent  at  Charolles,  where  ahe  was  afflicted 
during  four  years  with  rheumatism  and  paralysis, 
her  recovery  from  which  she  attributed  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  in  consequence  took  the  name  of  Maiy. 
H«x  family  now  wished  her  to  enter  the  couTent  sf 
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tb«  Unvlioes  at  Macon,  where  she  had  a  relatioo, 
te  wbaa  sbc  exeased  hrnelf,  hj  sajiug,  <*If  I 
take  up  mj  residence  with  you,  it  will  be  for  the 
loTe  of  you  ;  I  prefer  that  place,  in  which,  hairing 
aeicber  friends  nor  relations.  I  can  dedicate  myself 
ceti'rely  to  God,  nninfluenced  by  any  other  motive 
IhtM.  that  of  exclnsiye  love  for  Him."  She  at  length 
retireii  to  the  monastery  of  the  Visitation,  at  Paray- 
la-Uooial,  and  died  there,  in  1690,  at  the  time  ahe 
had  pfedieted,  after  a  life  of  the  most  anstere  piety, 
and  enclittsiaatie  self-deTodon  aod  dedial.  She  is 
said  to  have  had  visions  snd  revebtions,  aod  to  have 
eftetod  iDtradea,  of  which  a  particular  account  is 
giveifct  ia  the  memoirs  of  her  life,  published  at  Paris, 
by  Languet,  in  1729.  Amon;  other  mortificstiona 
wbieh  she  took  pleesore  in  infliotiDg:  upon  herself, 
it  ia  said,  that  she  took  a  penknife,  aod  cut  out  upon 
Wr  boeom,  in  large  letters,  the  name  of  Jesus. 


Maria  Alaeoqae  owes  her  greatest  celebrity  in 
Frsnee  to  the  following  versps  composed  by  Grea- 
aety  in  his  faaums  poem  of  Vert-vert^ 

Vert-Tert  ^lait  un  paroquet  d4vot...« 

II  diaait  bien  aoo  Bmtedieite, 

£t  «oCr«  mere,  et  eotre  ehariU ; 

D  savait  m£me  nn  pen  de  soliloque, 

Kt  dea  traits  fius  de  Marie  Alacoque. 
ALADIN,  a  prince  of  Anatolia,  in  the  13th 
eeatary,  anade  war  against  the  soltsn  of  Egypt, 
aad  at  int  extended  his  conquests  with  such  ra- 
pidity that  he  called  himself  king  of  the  world.  He 
waa  however,  in  hia  turn,  defeated  by  the  Tartars, 
br  when  also  the  power  of  his  son  and  successor 
Kaikfaosrou  was  destroyed. 

ALAGON  f Clauds),  a  native  of  Prorence,  who 
ioaliehly  attempted  to  introduce  the  Spaniards  into 
Marw«illce,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  in  1705. 
ALAIN  (Da  Lisls),  s  native  of  Lisle,  in  Flan* 
daia,  iouriahed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with 
nch  repautioo  for  his  skill  in  theology,  philosophy, 
nd  poetry,  ihat  be  was  called  the  nniverssl  doctor. 
He  died  xo  1S94,  and  left  behind  him  many  pieces 
ia  prose  mod  verse,  which  were  collected  into  one 
vslanic  in  folio,  at  Antwerp,  in  1655.  His  fame 
via  so  grest,  that  it  was  thought  a  happiness  to 
know  btB  ;  and  it  was  pro verbislly  said,  **  Suffice  it 
ID  have  aoea  Alain*'* 

ALAIN  (Cbaxtixr),  secretary  to  Charles  VII. 
kiag  of  France,  was  bom  in  13S6.  He  was  the 
BBtlior  of  aeveral  works  inprofee  and  vene  ;  but  his 
■Oit  important  woik  wss  the  "  Chronicle  of  King 
Charles  the  VII."  It  is  said  that  Margaret,  daugh^ 
Itr  of  the  king  of  Seotlsnd,  and  wife  of  the  Dauphin, 
Ming  Alaia  asleep  saluted  him  before  all  who  were 
and  when  they  expressed  their  surprise 


at  her  condescension  to  a  person  who  possessed  so 
ftw  cfaanna,  she  replied,  **  I  did  not  kiss  the  man, 
Wt  the  flaonih,  from  which  proceed  so  many  ez- 
Mllent  aajrings,  so  many  wise  discourses,  snd  so 
■•ay  elegant  expressions."  On  tliis  incident  Fon- 
icocile  faaa  founded  one  of  his  dialogues  of  the  dead. 
Ptaqnier  extola  the  character  of  Alain,  aod  com- 
ftn»  hiss  to  Seneca,  on  account  of  the  infinite 
umber  of  beautiful  sentences  that  are  interspersed 
ie  hia  writings. — John,  a  Dsoish  suthor  of  the  16th 
nd  17th  centuries,  who  wrote  "  On  the  origin  of 
the  Ciahri,"  &e.— Nicholas,  a  French  dramatic 
r  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  He 
some  triiing  comedies. 
ALALA,  in  mythologicnl  history,  the  goddeM  of 


ALALCOMENIA,  in. fabulous  history,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ogyges  and  Thebe,  who  became  the  nurse  of 
Minerva. 

ALALEONA  (Joseph),  a  native  of  Macersta, 
professor  of  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Padua. 
He  wrote  several  admired  treatises,  and  died  April 
5, 1749. 

AL AMANDU3  (Lswis  or  Albman)  ,  archbishop 
of  Aries,  and  cardinsl  of  St.  Cecilis,  wss  one  of  the 
Kreatest  men  in  the  15th  century.  He  presided  in 
the  council  of  Bssil,  which  deposed  Eugenius  IV., 
and  elected  the  Antipope  Felix  V.  He  was  ilius* 
trious  both  for  his  virtue  and  learning,  and  possessed 
so  retentive  a  memory  that  he  was  enabled  to  re« 
capitulate  everything  he  had  heard  ssid  by  the 
orators  and  disputants.  Although  he  was  deprived 
of  his  digniiies  by  pope  Eugenius,  snd  very  inju- 
riously troated,  he  ia  said  to  have  performed  mi- 
racles at  his  desth,  and  he  was  beatified  by  Clement 
Vll..  in  the  year  1527. 

ALAMANNl  (Luioi  er  Lxwis),  was  born  at 
Florence,  of  a  family  of  distinction,  in  1495,  and 
by  bis  early  progreas  in  philoaophy  and  Greek 
literature  acquired  great  reputation.  He  wss  at 
first  attached  to  the  Medici  family,  but  hsving  en- 
terod  into  a  conspiracy  against  Cardinal  Julius  de 
Medici,  who  became  Pope  Clement  VII.,  he  waa 
obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Venice.  He  was  after- 
wards imprisoned  at  Brescis,  and  upon  his  release 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  coun- 
try, and  of  wandering  as  an  exile  in  France  and 
Genoa,  till  the  year  1527,  when  he  waa  recalled  to 
Florence,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  family. 
When  the  authority  of  thst  family  was  re-estab- 
lished in  1530,  he  was  again  disgraced,  and  retired 
to  France,  where  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  poet- 
ical compositions.  At  length  Francis  1.  called  him 
to  court,  invested  him  with  the  order  of  St.  Miohsel, 
appointed  him  to  s  considerable  office  in  the  house- 
hold of  Cstherine  de  Medici,  snd  employed  him  in 
varioua  concerns  at  Rome  and  Naples.  In  1554  he 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V^ 
and  hsving  been  intrusted  with  dififerent  negotia- 
tions by  Henry  II.,  he  died  at  Ambrose  in  1556, 
The  works  of  Alamanni  consist  of  several  Italian 
poems.  An  interesting  instance  of  the  talents  and 
promptitude  of  Alamanni,  which  occurred  on  hia 
embaaay  from  Francia  to  Charlea  V.,  deserves  to  be 
rt* corded.  Among  the  several  poema  which  he  had 
composed  in  praise  of  Francia  I.  there  was  one 
pretty  severe  upon  the  emperor,  wherein,  amongst 
several  other  satirical  strokes,  there  is  the  following, 
where  the  cock  says  to  the  eagle, 

L'aquila  grifagna 
Che  per  piu  divorar  dne  becchi  porta. 

Two  crooked  bills  the  rsvenous  eagle  bears. 

The  better  to  devour. 
The  emperor  had  read  this  piece,  and  when  Ala* 
manni  now  appeared  t>erore  him,  and  pronounced  a 
fine  speech  in  his  praise,  beginning  almost  every 
sentence  with  the  word  aquila,  he  beard  him  with 
great  attention,  and  at  the  conclusion  thereof  made 
no  reply,  but  repeated 

L'aquila  gi ifagoa 
Che  per  piu  divorar  due  becchi  porta. 
This,  however,  did  not  disconcert  Alamanni,  who 
immediately  made  the  following  answer,  **  Sir,  when 
I  composed  t1i*'sc  lines,  it  was  as  a  poet  who  is  per- 
mitted to  use  fictions ;  but  now  I  speak  as  an  am- 
btMtdor,  who  i»  bound  ia  hoaoor  to  tell  the  traih. 
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Iftpoke  then  as  a  youth,  1  it|icak  uow  as  a  man  ad- 
Tmoaed  in  ^eara ;  I  was  thaa  swayed  by  rage  aoti 
pasaioD,  srising  from  the  desolste  condition  of  raj 
country ;  but  now  I  sm  ealm  snd  free  from  passion." 
Charles,  risin;^  from  bia  seat,  and  laying  his  hand' 
•n  the  shooldor  of  the  ambaaaador,  told  him  with 
great  kindness  that  he  bad  no  cause  to  regret  the 
loss  of  his  country,  having  found  such  a  patron  as 
fiaocis  I.,  adding,  that  to  a  virtuous  man  every 
place  is  his  country. 

ALAMOS  (Baltbasar),  a  Spsutsh  writer  in 
the  service  of  Anthony  Percs,  secretary  of  state  to 
Philip  II.  He  shared  his  master's  diegrsca,  and 
waa  imprisoned  for  eleven  ^ears,  tilt  his  abilities 
were  called  iato  action  bv  Rivares,  the  favourite  of 
Philip  IV.  He  waa  made  counseUor  of  the  eounoil 
of  the  Indies,  and  honoured  with  knighthood.  He 
died  in  his  eighty* eighth  year.  He  published  an 
•xcellent  translation  of  Tsciiiis,  1614.  besides  Aplio- 
risms  much  admired,  written  during  his  conhne- 


ALAMUNDIR,  a  king  of  the  Saracens,  509, 
whom  the  bisliops  of  his  age  endeavoured  to  con* 
▼ert  to  Christianity. 

ALAN,  ef  Lyun,  an  English  divine  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  distinguished  ss  a  stadent 
•nd  preacher.  He  waa  addicted  to  sllegorical  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture,  and  to  the  application  of  the 
historical  pans  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  con- 
cerns of  religion  and  moral  coaduot,  a  practice 
blamed  by  Bale,  but  commended  by  Pits.  He 
^role  tracts  on  the  interpretation  of  Soriptore, 
sermons,  and  elucidations  of  Aristotle ;  snd  he  was 
Aimous  for  the  pains  which  he  took  in  making  in- 
dexes to  moat  of  the  book*  be  read,  of  which 
Haie  has  given  a  long  Hat.  He  at  length  became  a 
earmelite  in  the  town  of  his  nativity,  and  was  buried 
in  the  convent  of  his  order. 

ALAN,  of  Tewkesbury,  an  English  writer,  who 
flourisiied  about  the  yesr  117T,  and  died  in  1201. 
He  wrote  **  De  vita  et  exilioThomte  Cantnarensis,*' 
of  the  life  and  banishment  of  Thomas  a  Becker, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

ALAN,  ALLEN,  or  ALLYN  (William),  a 
cardinsl  priest  of  the  Roman  church,  was  bom  in 
LancBshire,  in  1532.  He  distinguished  himself 
greatly  at  the  University  ot  Oxfopd,  where  he 
became  principal  of  8t.  Mary's  Hall  in  1536,  and 
in  1568  wss  msde  canon  of  York.  On  the  ac- 
eession  of  Queen  Elissbeth,  he  retired  to  Louvaio 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlsnds,  where  he  published 
a  work  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  fotlh,  and  on  hi* 
return  to  England  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  in 
1565,  he  so  seaioosly  used  his  pen  in  tlie  same 
eouse.  that  in  1568  he  wss  compelled  to  leave 
his  country  for  Flanders^  Ho  immediately  es- 
tablished a  aeminary  far  the  education  of  English 
ncholara  at  Douay,  where  he  waa  made  a  doctor. 
of  divinity,  and  afterwards,  suco«rssively,  canon  of 
Cam  bray  and  of  Rheims,  to  which  city  he  trans- 
ferred his  school.  At  the  asme  time  he  persevered 
in  writing  a  variety  of  tracts  in  defence  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Catholics,  which  were 
conveyed  to  England,  and  which  were  prohibited 
by  royal  proclamation  to  be  auld  or  read.  Such  an 
enemy  not  only  to  the  Protestant  religion,  but  also 
to  the  British  Government,  was  he  now  rexarded, 
that  all  oorrespoadenco  wilii  him  was  declared 
trettoBtble,  ana  •&•  Thaaiav  AUIeld,  •  Jofnit,  wm 


aseeuted  in  1585,  for  bringing  some  of  hib  traitsiasg 
books  into  her  majesty's  domininm.  By  mwf  sf 
revenge,  he  now  joined  in  persuading  Phiiip  iLlo 
invade  England,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  a 
vindication  of  the  base  conduct  of  Sir  WiUisB 
Stanley,  in  surrendering  De  venter  to  the  ft|«ai« 
ards.  In  recompense  of  this  treasonable  piaoMi, 
he  was  created  cardinal  in  1^87,  and  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Spain,  to  sn  abbey  of  great  value  in  lbs 
kingdom  of  Naples,  with  aasuranceaof  graater  pia> 
ferment,  which  were  duly  fulfilled.  Thus  eacsa- 
rsged  lie  wrote  a  book  to  forward  thedasigatsf 
the  Spanish  Armada,  which  was  intended  ier  dii* 
persion  on  the  Spaniards,  landing  in  Englsnd»  wd 
in  whioh  he  declared  Elisabeth  to  be  a  sehiuMtia 
aad  heretic,  ft  pretended  queen,  mad  nsaipsr, 
Allen  was  next  promoted  to  the  arcfabiabepric  of 
MecMin,  and  hsving  previously  lemeved  lo  Roas^ 
resided  there  in  great  splendenr,  till  thatiBatJf 
his  death  in  1594.  He  latteriy  repented  ef  Iks 
measures  he  had  been  ioetrumentri  in  proaetiB|| 
sgainst  hia  ooantry,  and  attributed  nmcb  ef  kit 
conduct  to  the  ininence  ef  the  Jeauita^  by  whov,  it 
is  suspected,  he  was  poisoned.  He  wrote  otker 
works  besides  those  mentioned,  one  of  which  ea- 
titled,  «  A  true,  ainaere,  and  modest  defeaos  of 
Christian  Catbolica,"  &o.  in  anaver  to  a  hook 
written  by  Lord  Burleigh,  the  leaned 
Bolter  calls  **  a  princely,  grave,  and  ' 
piece  of  natural  and  exquisite  English." 

ALAND,  (see  Forteteus), 

ALANKAVA>  daughter  of  Giftabka, 
her  cousin  Doujoun,  king  of  the  Moguls,  in  tbs 
North  of  Asia,  by  whom  bhe  bad  two  eons.  8sns 
miraculous  reports  conscming  her  coneeptien  sis 
related  smong  the  nationa  over  which  she  reigaai» 
and  tend  to  prore  thst  in  all  agea  snd  cooniriei  ike 
throne  is  supported  by  the  Hetion  of  superaatsnl 
events,  and  by  imposture,  if  it  rente  not  oa  lbs 
love  of  the  people,  and  the  happiAena  of  dM  sab* 
ject. 

ALARD  (Fbawcis),  a  native  of  Bmesels,  vai 
a  Catholic  preacher,  but  left  that  city-oo  hisssa* 
version  to  Protestantism,  and  aiudied  divioity  st 
Jena  and  Wittemberg.  Pecuniary  circamstaaesSr 
however,  obliging  biin  to  return  to  Brussels,  ha 
was  deueunoeid  by  his  mother  to  the  InquisitiSB, 
who  called  loudly  for  his  death,  and  even  atfeied 
to  furnish  the  wood  to  bum  him.  He  aaved  hia* 
aelf  tbia  horrible  fate,  by  escaping  (aocordtag  la 
some  by  a  miracle)  from  (irisou,  and  linnlly  setilsd 
ss  a  preacher  at  Wilster  in  Holstein,  where  he  died 
in  1578.  He  published  several  profeneional  werfcJ* 
■nd  auch  wss  the  strength  of  hia  nrgaments  ia 
favour  ef  Protestantism,  tliat  he  oonveried  bis 
bigoted  father  to  thst  faith,  who  bad  paid  him  a 
viait  in  hopes  of  bringing  bsck  AIimyI  to  Pepefy« 
His  son  William  also  distingoiihed  himself  ai  a 
fiasior,  and  hia  grandson,  Lsmbert,  gained  mnsh 
reputation  both  aa  a  philosopher  and  poet. 

ALARIC,  king  of  the  Viaigotlis,  the  least  bar* 
barous  and  most  auccesblul  ef  all  the  ceoqoaieia 
who  ravsged  the  Roman  empire.  With  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen  who  wew  expelled  by  the  Hoss, 
be  crossed  the  Danube  in  376,  aqd  served  with  grsst 
reputation  between  the  Ootbs  and  Bomana,  till  3$i, 
when  they  ail  submitted  to  'i'heodoeixis  tiie  Gtaat^ 
and  were  allowed  to  settle  in  Xhraoe,  on  eonditien 
of  serving  the  empies  whan  required.  Alerie  fQi|bt 
for  Thaodosius  against  the  xiuur^  Bogei^  »(tkt 
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ktftd  of  B  body  of  bii  Own  conntryib^ii ;  but  being 
refitted  r  higbor  command^  be  became  difcftatisfied, 
aikd»  iM  Ae  iteath  of  lli^odoBliis  be  commenced  bU 
iavaaibn  of  the  Roman  etftpinp.    He  fifit  rAVafr^^d 
tt%  ctmntnea  of  Pannonta  and  Dftcia,  atid  In  396 
ttftite  an  frraptfon  into  Oreece,  ^iiich  end^d  in  bU 
Wbg  pTOcHimed,  at  Confttantino^Te.  n^aateWgeneral 
ef  tlie  Kifttnn  Illyricmn,  and  at  tbe  bame  time  be 
wftft,  V  ^ii>  o^  nation,  unanimOnsIr  elected  king 
of  tbe  Visfgotif.    He  now  turned  bn  attention  to- 
ihMLi  tt«ly.     Tbe  ^Rienslotis  b«t«r^<n  ibe  two 
IBM  MAd  toetenora  of  Tb^dosiut,  Arcadius  and 
TOnotfttt,  and  tbrir  'ihiit^terB,  Knfinua  and  Snlic6, 
iin5Wla'ti?J  the  ezemitien  of  bik  purpose,  iind  tbdugb 
tM  brftf^  StiliA  ^ta  ttice^Bsfa)  in  kverfing  bia  first 
dUkb^  IB  the  yfara  400-^463,  hy  footing  bim  on 
lift  JMdft  tifd  it  Verona,  ^et  Alarfc  fbiind,  in  404,  an 
offp^rtdkhr  of  t^ttrrning  to  IfHTy  witb  bia  army. 
Vy  iif»  temtfdn  6f  Stilico,  be  concTuded'a  trompact 
lAb  IIofiDrina,  eonforinlihly  to  wblcb  be  was  to  hd- 
VBBCC  to  £pini8,  and  fr6m  tbence  to  attack  Arebdlus 
te  coajusiction  with  t!ie  troops  of  StilieO.    Tbfs  war 
did  llDC  tak«  p\ti6e ;  tmt  Alarie  demanded  an  xnd^m 
I  fot  IkBTtog  nndertaken  tbe  ekpedttion,  and 
I,  at  tliB  adyiee  of  Stilico,  promised  bim 
)  poundfe  rtf  gold  ;  bat,  after  tbe  execution  of  tbe 
iMfn-,  he  failed  to  fulfil  bis  promiae.     Afsric  iid- 
ftaeed  iHtfa  itn  army  to  Italy,  and  invested  Rome ; 
bia  WtB  perauadf  d  to  spare  tlTe  city  on  recefving  a 
ibnaotn  m  3000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  poutids  df 
rftVCr,  tOOO  silk  garments,  5000  pieces  of  fine  scar- 
iH-dodi,  nnd  9000  pounds  of  pepper.    Negotlatiofas 
Ibok  pinoe  bctwe«h  HdnoVius,  in  Ravenna,  and 
AbttfCy  with  8  view  of  putting  en  end  to  tbe  war  \ 
ktn  fira  pBrfi«%  eould  not  agree,  and  Alarie  besieged 
8etee  a  Sieeond  time.    By  cutting  ofi"  tbe  supplies 
«r  tfao  city,  he  aoon  cotnpeiled  a  capitulation,  by 
Tirme  of  which  tbto  sebate   declart-d  the  prefi^ct 
oT'tbeeiiy,  Attains,  emperor  inlfttead  bf  Honorius. 
Bttt  Attahia  ovinced  so  little  priidence,  tbat  Alarie 
obliged  him  publicly  to  reaign  tbe  empty  dignity. 
Ifci^MUfiima  again  took  place  %'i(b  Honorius,  but 
m  ataeeeatfnl  Rs  the  fofm^r.  and  Alarie  besieged 
koHie  for  tbb  third  time.    The  Obtbs  penetrated 
iBio  tbe  dty  in  410,  sacked  fit,  burned  a  pdrt  of  it, 
mA  det^oyed  n  gr^nt  qbantity  of  ancietai  works  of 
aft.    But  tbe  moderation  of  Alarie  is  praised,  be- 
CBuie  hte  gav«  orderk  to  ripafto  tb^  cburcbe3,  atod 
ibrtie  who  bad  fiod  to  the m  for  sbetter.    Tbe  once 
fnmd  JBistressof  the  world  now  experienced  asetere 
ivtfibtttteo  for  tbe  sufferings  wliicb  sbe  bad  caused 
latoflDsny  eitfes,  conn  tries,  and  nations,  in  tbe  days 
0f  her  fornix  splendotir  and  power.    The  tfefisures 
"^      ed  during  a  tboutaud  yean,  from  all  quarters, 
_j  tbe  |>fey  of  barbarians.    AUric  left  Rome 
«  fmdence  of  six  days,  witb  a  view  of  re- 
dorfBf  Stdly  atid  Africa.    He  bad  already  laid 
wtote  Catop«nia»  Apulm,  ilnd  Cslabria,  when  deaib 
•veftook  bim  at  Coaeots,  a  Caltibrian  town,  A.D. 
41#.    He  was  buiied  in  the  channel  of  tbe  Busento, 
A  It  bis  romatnamightnot'be  found  by  tbe  Romans ; 
tid  tbto   cnpiiveB   employed    in  tbe  work    Were 
ttndtted.    Rome  and  I tahr  celebrated  public  fes- 
#  'abioii  tbe  occasion  ;  Sicily  and  AfVica  Saw  tbem- 
Mhrctfre^d  from  imminelAt  danger;  and  tbe  world 
fi  fe^iM  «  miMnent  of  pe'ace.    But  Ibe  march  of  de- 
ll (aolJto  iraB  toon  renewed^,   tbe  barbariana  bad 
U  hMd  ibe  imy  to  RbiUa ;  ATnric  bad  tAbgbt  them 
0    ^iMiBeBB  of  tb*  ibrmf  f  a^m  of  the  Vbrld. 
■  lUmC  H.  Wl'Wde^tog  *the  Vlilg^ftlH 


4&4,  and  reigned  over  all  tti*  country  bet^'ften 
tbe  Rhone  and  tbe  Garonne.  He  was  sl&iA  in  A 
battle  by  tbe  hand  of  Clovis,  king  of  France,  at 
VonilW,  near  Poitiers,  \h  507. 

ALARY  (John),  a  French  lawyer,  and  j)Oet  oF 
mediocrity,  of  the  seventeenth  dentnry. — Peter 
Jos»»ph,  a  FrefnA  priest,  was  tutor  to  Louis  XV.— 
Anthony,  a  privste  soldiet  in  the  French  ftrmy, 
whose  berdism  and  adventures  have  obtkined  Tor 
bim  k  pTacn  in  one  of  tbe  biographical  records  of 
his  country.  At  Bois-des-Cbevres  he  stood  slotae 
upcfti  the  nM  of  battle,  and,  sword  in  hand,  kingly 
captured  fVom  the  Vendesns,  a  standard  wbich  baa 
been  tbricfe  taire'ft  frdrh.  hiin.  Not  lonfe  af^er#arda 
hh  Vaft  wrecked,  in  coftipany  With  1300  others, 
updn  a  desert  rdt;b,  and  nner  i^aiting  in  rain,  five 
days  for  BUcddur,  be  plunged  into  the  «ee,  knd 
swMn  toibe  edast  tff  Brit(kby,a  dlf^a^sebf  keVeral 
miles,  .where  he  was  tbrown,'after  a  struggle  a^fttibst 
the  wav*li  off  seven  hours.  Havibg  fold  hfs  stdrn 
a  vessel  was  s^nt  to  his  com'pnniots,  who  were  sll 
MVed.  He  stAmeiquently,  with  fifteen  hutlsars, 
withstood  n  force  of  600  Au^trians,  and  thnuffh 
knocked  down  and  tranfpted  upon  by  tbe  feet  df  the 
hordes,  he  contrived  fo  ekfricftte  himsMf,  knd  sot- 
▼iired  the  ibuUitude  of  wounds  with  which  be  waH 
covered. 

ALASCO  (Jothn),  a  PoWiiii  ntible,  uncle  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  became  a  Protestant  divine,  knd 
was  in 'the  sixteenth  centuiy,  during  the  rei^  of 
EdWnrd  VI.,  founder  and  first  minister  of  tbe 
Dutch  church,  in  London.  Tn  bis  early  years  he 
was  a  member  of  tbe  Catholic  church,  and,  possessed 
the  episcopal  dignity ;  biit  becoming  fc  cotiYert  to 
the  opinions  of  tlie  reformers,  be  relinquished  hie 
si^e,  forsook  bis  country,  and  settled  as  a  prekcher 
to  a  Protestant  congregation,  at  Embden,  in  East- 
Fiiesldnd.  tJnder  the  tefror  of  persecution,  the 
congregation,  together  with  their  pkstor,  fled  into 
England,  where,  ih  1550,  they  were  incorporated 
by  charter,  bnd  liad  a  grant  of  the  church  oT  Austin - 
Friars.  Alasro  bad  not  only  the  parti<iular  charge 
of  this  church,  but  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  other  churches  and  Bch^ols  of  foreigners  in 
London.  At  the  accession  oT  Itlary,  in  1533,  he 
was  obliged  to  depart  the  kingdom  ;  but  his  emi* 
nent  tolents  and  virtues  bad,  during  bis  short  re- 
sidence in  England,  procured  him  great  interest 
with  many  eminent  peirsons,  and  even  wiih  Eliaa- 
beth,  to  whom,  ofter  sle  came  to  the  crown,  be 
wtote  letters  of  advice  and  encouragement  respect- 
iitg  the  reformation  of  religion.  Among  Alasco'a 
friends  were  Mellincbthon  and  'Erasmus.  Me*, 
lanchfhon  addresses  bim  in  terms  of  high  respect 
and  calls  him  bis  patron  :  and  Erasmus,  in  a  letter 
written  In  1527,  says  of  him,  that  he  found  him 
**  a  man  of  so  amiable  a  disposition,  that  he  should 
have  thought  himself  sumciently  happy  in  hia 
single  friendship."  In  another  fetter,  written  in 
the  same  year,  he  bad  acknowledged  that  though 
old  he  bad  become  a  better  man  by  conversing  with 
this  youth,  and  after  enumerating  his  excellent 
qualities,  adds,  **  That  which  the  young  ought  to 
learn  of  the  sged,  I,  ah  old  man,  have  learned  of 
this  youth.*'  The  friendship  between  tbem  con- 
tinued ffs  long  ss  Erasmus  lived ;  and  it  is  probable 
(bat  Alascb  was  with  this  great  man  in  his  last 
sickness ;  for  he  purchased  of  him,  when  he  lay  on 
hik  deilth*bed,  his  Valuift>lelibi^ry.  Alasco  passed 
bib  t«lt>Mr0itt'biH'itetlTe^9imi/yiVh8Vebeme4 
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in  the  jear  1560,  having,  in  times  and  cii'cum- 
stances  of  pfril,  supported  a  consiatent,  amiable, 
and  resectable  character. 

^  ALAVA  (EsQuiVEL  Dieoo),  a  Spanish  dirine» 
bishop  or  Cordova,  assisted  in  the  council  of  Trent, 
where  he  proposed  the  prohibition  of  holding 
lirings  in  eomm$ndam,  ana  of  all  ecclesiastical 
pluralities.  He  died  in  1562,  haying  written  a 
valuable  work  respecting  the  religion  and  state  of 
the  church,  entitled  *'  De  Consiliis  UniTersalibus," 
&c. 

ALAVA  ('Michel  D'),  a  Spanish  general  in  the 
service  of  the  French  and  a  partisan  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  until  1811,  when  he  joined  the  troops 
under  Lord  Wellington,  and  took  part  in  all  the 
subsequent  battles  of  the  Peoinsular  war.  He  was 
afterwards  received  into  the  favour  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Belgic 
court. 

ALAVIN,  a  chief  of  the  Goths  who  settled  on 
the  bi»nks  of  the  Danube  hy  permission  of  Valens, 
and  afterwards  rose  against  the  imperiid  troops, 
and  defeated  them  near  Adrianople,  378. 

ALA Y MO  (Ma ac  Anthony),  a  Sicilian  br  bit th, 
bom  in  1590.  At  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
made  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  went  to  Palermo, 
where  he  was  particularly  celebrated  for  his  suc- 
cess in  treating  the  plague,  which  raged  in  that 
city,  in  the  year  1623.  He  died  1662.  In  what 
estimation  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  citizens  may  be 
judged  h^  the  following  lines,  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  monument  :— 

Ex,  humi  stemitur. 

Qui  ab  humo  ipse  totam  Siciliam  dira  seviente 
peste  liberavit. 
Lo,  he  himself  is  aead  who  saved  all  Sicily  from 
death,  during  a  dreadful  and  cruel  pestilence. 

ALBAN  (St.),  the  first  Christian  martyr  in 
En^jlaud,  and  usually  called  the  protomartyr  of 
Britain,  was  bom  at  Verulam,  and  flourished  in  the 
third  century.  He  was  originally  a  Pagan,  and 
served  seven  years  in  the  army  of  Diodesian,  but 
was  converted  to  Christianity,  on  his  return  to 
England.  When  the  persecution  against  the 
Christians  commenced  by  the  Emperor,  Alban  was 
cited  before  the  Roman  governor  for  having  af> 
forded  an  asyluin  to  Amphibalus,  his  Christian 
preceptor,  when  avowing  his  own  conversion,  he 
was  immediately  ordered  to  be  beheaded.  The 
traditionary  tsles  of  the  times  report  many  mira- 
cles which  happened  on  occasion  of  his  death. 
Bede,  and  other  ancient  writers,  relate,  that  in  his 
way  to  execution,  a  stream  was  miraculously  di- 
vided to  aflfbrd  a  passage  for  him  and  1000  persons 
who  accompanied  him ;  that  the  executioner  was 
converted  by  the  miracle ;  that  a  fountain  opened 
at  the  feet  of  St.  Alban,  which  afforded  water  to 
answer  to  his  prayer  for  allaying  his  thirst ;  and 
that  the  eyes  of  the  executioner  dropped  out  of 
his  head  at  the  moment  of  giving  the  fatal  blow. 

ALBAN  (John  db  St.),  Uught  philosophy  and 
medicine  at  Oxford,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  in  which  station  he  acquired  so  much 
celebrity  that  he  was  invited  to  Paris  by  Philip 
Augustus,  and  made  his  physician.  He  was  also 
«  doctor  and  profesior  of  theology,  as  well  as  of 
medicine,  a  junction  at  that  time  by  no  means  un- 
common. 

ALBANESIUS  (Gvt  Anthony)  tanght  me- 
dici&«  ia  the  uiUT«mqr  of  Fadwi  from  16$%  to 


1657,  in  which  year  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  pupils. 

ALbANEZI,  a  celebrated  Italian  soprano  siagtr 
and  composer  ot  the  last  century. 

ALBAN  1,  a  rich  and  powerful  family  of  RobCi 
which  fled  before  the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth  tea- 
tury,  from  Albania  to  Italy.  The  influence  of  the 
family  waa  very  great  when  Clement  XI.  asecodcd 
the  papal  chair,  in  1700.  Of  the  nephews  of  thb 
pope,  Aonibale,  Alessandro,  and  Gioranai  Fiaa« 
ceseo,  Anoibale  has  distinguished  himself  by  hii 
writings  and  collections  of  books  and  works  of  art, 
which  have  been  incorporated  with  the  treaaurMof 
the  Vatican.  Alessaodro,  his  younger  brother,  bom 
at  Urbino  in  1692,  took  orders  at  the  express 
desire  of  Pope  Clement  XI.  He  waa  raised  to  tbs 
dignity  of  cardinal,  in  17f  1,  by  Innocent  XHL 
As  a  member  of  tbe  sacred  college,  as  protector  of 
Ssrdinia,  and,  under  Benedict  XIV.,  as  aasooists 
protector  of  the  imperial  statea,  he  took  an  aetivs 
part  in  all  the  contests  in  which  the  Papal  cout 
was  then  engaged,  particularly  on  aooount  of  hii 
great  friendship  for  the  Jesuits,  of  which  ansy 
proofs  exist,  especially  in  the  journals  of  Father 
Cordara.  In  the  charms  of  a  quiet,  literary  life,  of 
agreeable  society,  and  a  well- filled  table,  the  csrw 
dinal  found  greater  enjoyment  than  in  the  tiinnil 
of  business.  One  of  his  greatest  pleasures,  was  ia 
a  collection  of  works  of  art,  which  he  was  asaitted 
in  arranging  by  Winckelman,  whose  collectioiM  hs 
inherited.  It  is  known  how  sincerely  -WinckelsBHi 
was  devoted  to  the  cardinal,  whose  knowledge 
could  appreciate  and  second  the  genius  of  tks 
arch»ologist.  Of  this  his  spendid  villa  before  Poru 
Salara,  at  Rome,  notwithstanding  many  loises, 
affords  striking  proof.  Morcelli,  Marini,  Jes, 
ond  Zoega,  combined  to  make  it  known,  and  owe  a 
portion  of  their  reputation  to  its  treasures.  It  eoa- 
tains  the  richest  modern  private  collection,  and 
does  honour  to  the  taste  of  its  founder.  Itwss 
said  in  Home,  soon  after  the  death  of  tbe  cardiasl, 
as  a  proof  of  his  acquaintance  with  ancient  coias, 
that  he  could  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the 
counterfeit  by  the  mere  touch,  without  the  aid  of 
hia  eyes.  Indefatigably  active,  yet  never  an  author, 
the  cardinal  died,  December  11,  1779.  Bionisto 
Strocchi  has  written  his  life. 

ALBANLor  ALBANO  (Francis),  an  emiaeat 
painter,  wos  the  son  of  a  ailk-merchant  at  Bologaa. 
aud  was  born  in  1578.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  his 
genius  for  painting  discovering  itself,  he  wss 
ploced  with  Denis  Calvart,  wherb  he  wma  instructed 
by  Guido,  then  at  the  head  of  the  aohooL  Oa 
Guide's  departure,  Albsni  soon  followed,  and  they 
both' entered  under  the  Caracchi.  Soon  after  leav* 
ing  this  school  he  accompanied  Guido  to  Robm, 
where  at  intervals  he  resided  eighteen  years.  His 
friend's  recommendation  cauaed  him  to  be  en* 
ploved  ia  some  great  works,  by  which  he  gsincd 
liigii  reputation.  He  painted  most  of  the  cbspel 
of  San  I)iego,  the  national  eh  arch  of  Spain,  aad 
furnished  pieces  for  the  galleries  of  the  Manpiis 
Juatinisni  at  Bassano,  and  the  Verospr  palace  at 
Rome.  He  married  at  this  city,  and  had  a 
daughter,  whose  birth  cost  tlie  life  of  the  mother. 
After  this  he  returned  4o  settle  at  Bologna,  where 
be  married  again,  ^d  by  his  wife,  a  wooua  of 
matchless  beauty,  and  of  sopehor  understanding, 
had  twelve  children.  These  and  their  mothir 
setved  hin  for  modeUk   The  mother  MMIwk  ifl« 
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tela  is  lyittbU  mttitudet,  suspended  them  by 
mtbcBy  or  took  them  in  her  armt  asleep,  and  as 
tbej  wen  Toiy  beantiful,  All»ani  converted  them 
Into  ao  m&nj  Cupida,  and  the  mother  into  a  VeDoa 
or  Grace.  He  returned  oceaaiooallj  to  Rome  to 
paiat  IB  eharchea  or  palacea :  hut  it  was  his  great 
daligbt  to  pass  the  summer  months  with  his  amiable 
iamily  in  oaa  of  his  country  houses,  of  which  he 
poasMBcd  two,  adorned  witli  fountains  and  groves. 
Tkeae  scnrcd  him  for  laadscape  aeenery  in  hia 
laTOonta  subjects  of  lo^ea  and  graces,  which  he 
treated  with  an  elegance  of  design,  a  liarmony  of 
cokmriug,  and  a  delicacy  of  finish,  that  are  the 
abanctefiatics  of  hia  ponciL.  It  was  his  maxim 
fkat  Dothiag  coarae  or  extravagant  should  be  sd- 
Bitted  into  imitations  of  nature,  which  is  itself 
alwara  higUy  finiahed  and  correct.  He  was  not, 
therefore,  an  adsurrr  of  sketches  in  which  effect 
is  pfodoced  by  atrong  and  spirited  strokes ;  still 
lass  did  be  lore  Tietous  snd  degrading  repreaenta- 
tioas  of  manners :  and  his  own  pieces,  though 
biuatbing  aoftnoM  and  inapiring  pleasure,  sre  al- 
vmya  asodost  sad  chsste.  In  privste  life  he  wss 
dcosat,  aftble,  nnalfected,  pleasant  in  oonrersa- 
lion,  and  aitacbed  to  his  pupils,  whose  works  he 
wHiiBgly  retouched  and  improred.  Hia  paintinga 
are  ebargod  with  want  of  variety,  and  be  was  some- 
timsa  too  hasty  to  be  correct  in  his  drawings.  He 
worked  to  the  laat,  and  died  of  old  age,  at 
Bologna,  in  1660.  His  principsl  great  works  are 
at  BrOBo,  but  hia  cabinet  pictures  are  found  in  all 
aoBsiderablo  eoUaetiona. — Hia  brother,  JoAn  BaptUt, 
«aa  hia  pupil,  and  excelled  as  s  landscape  painter. 

ALBANY  (JoBN,  duke  oQ.  »  Scotch  nobleman 
in  the  service  of  Francis  L  king  of  Frsnce.  He 
was  iatrnscod  by  that  monarch  with  an  army  of 
10,000  men  to  attack  Naplea,  but  the  fatal  battle 
of  Pavia  obliged  him  to  return  to  France,  where  he 
dicdl&86^ 

ALBANY  or  ALBANI  (counteM  of.  Princess 
LovisA  Maria  Casolinb,  or  Aloysia),  bom  in 
l7aS,  cousin  of  the  last  reigning  prince  of  Stolberg- 
Gedcm,  married,  in  1772,  the  English  Pretender 
Cbailoa  Stoart.  Her  marriage  was  unfruitful  and 
unhappv.  To  escape  from  the  barbarity  of  her 
haabaad,  who  lived  in  a  continual  state  of  intozi- 
eatioa,  aba  ratired  in  1780  to  a  cloister.  After  his 
daatb,  in  1788,  tbe  French  court  coaferred  on  her 
aa  anaaity  of  60,000  livres.  Shs  was  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  mildness,  and  accomplishments,  sod 
diod  at  Florence,  January  S9,  I8f4.  Her  nsme 
and  her  nuafortunea  are  transmitted  to  posterity 
ia  tho  works  sad  the  sutobiography  of  the  e«le- 
bntad  poet  Victor  Alfieri,  who  called  her  •«  Mia 
Boaaa,"  aad  eoafeaaed  that  to  her  he  owed  his 
iaaptratioo.  Without  tho  friendship  of  the  countess 
ef  Albany,  be  has  said  that  he  should  never  have 
'  anything  ezcallent :  SenMa  laquella  non 
ri  /ntto  nulla  di  huono.  Her  ashes  sod 
I  of  Aliieri  now  repose  under  a  commoD  monu- 
ment, in  the  diureh  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence. 
-  ALBATEGNIUS,  aa  Arabian  astronomer,  who 
disd  929.  He  wrote  a  treatiae  on  the  knowledge 
sad  the  oUiqaity  of  the  sodiao  of  tbe  stsrs,  printed 
at  Huremberg  1557,  snd  st  Bologna  1545. 

ALBEMARLIi  (Auks  Ci.ays,  dochets  of), 
dasghur  of  a  blBcksmith,  waa  brought  up  as  s 
■iUiaer,  and  retained  tbe  vulgarity  of  her  manners 
te  tbe  highest  elevation.  She  waa  first  the  mistress 
of  GobmbI  dfonk,  nd  aftenranls  his  wifs>  but  to 


clear  was  her  uaderstandiag,  that  ahe  was  often 
consulted  in  the  grestest  emergencies ;  .snd  there 
is  little  doubt,  but  that  by  favour  and  brib^'ry  she 
filled  up  the  list  of  privy  •counsellors  which  wss 
presented  to  the  second  Cbsrles  on  his  Isnding. 
Her  animosity  wss  so  great  against  CI sreodon  that 
she  prevailed  upon  her  husbsnd  to  join  in  the  ruin 
of  his  former  friend ;  and  as  the  virulence  of  her 
temper  was  unbounded,  the  general  wss  often 
forced  to  comply  with  her  threats,  as  he  dreaded  her 
invectives  more  than  the  csnnnn's  mouth. 

ALBEMARLE  (Keppsl,  Lord\  a  native  of 
Guelders,  one  of  the  favourites  of  William  III.,  by 
whom  he  waa  raised  to  an  earldom.  In  the  laat  of 
Queen  Annexe  wsr  he  was  msde  commander  of  the 
Dutch  forces,  and  waa  daf«aced  by  Marshal  Villara 
at  Denain,  in  171S,  and  made  prisoner.  He  died 
1718. 

ALBENAS  (John  Paluo  d'),  a  French  lawyer 
and  antiquary  of  Nitmes,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  wrote  a  hiatorical  dissertstion  on  the  sntiqui- 
ties  of  Nismes,  &c.,  and  was  among  tlie  first  ia 
that  part  of  France  who  embraced  Calvinism. 

ALBER  (Ehasmus),  was  preacher  to  the  elector 
of  Brandenburgh,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  the  supportersof  Luther. 
He  died  at  Mecklenburgh  in  155S,  leaving  behind 
him  a  work  entitled,  **  Liber  Conformitatum  S. 
Franciaci  ad  vitam  Jesu-Christi,"  to  which  Luther 
wrote  a  prefice.  ^ 

ALBERGATI  (Capacilli),  a  Bolognese  mar- 
quia,  who  devoted  the  first  years  of  his  Ufe  to  die- 
sipstinn  aad  licentiousness,  and  at  tbe  age  ol  thirtv- 
four  began  to  make  amends  for  ill«Bpent  bonis,  iy 
the  severest  spplication  to  literary  pursuits.  At 
the  sge  of  forty^he  burst  upon  tbe  public,  not  only 
ss  a  dramatist,  elegant,  correct,  and  sublime,  but  ss 
an  sctor,  lively,  interesting,  snd  judicious.  Ho* 
noured  witli  the  sppellation  of  the  Garrick  of  Italy, 
he  displayed  his  abilities  with  effect,  and  acquired 
deserved  reputation  by  the  wit  and  facetiouaneaa 
of  his  compositions.  He  died  1804.  His  works 
were  published  together,  1783,  in  18  vols.  8vo. 

ALB  ERGOT  11  CFrakcis).  an  eminent  civilian 
of  tbe  fourteenth  century,  studied  under  Baldi  aad 
exercised  his  profession  at  Arezso,  but  removiog 
to  Florence  he  waa  there  ennobled.  His  ohsracter 
for  integrity  is  no  less  applsuded  than  his  skill  in 
the  low,  so  that  he  was  oidled  *'  Solide  veritstis 
dooior,"  or  the  teacher  of  solid  truth.  He  wrote 
*'  Commentariea  on  the  Digest,"  and  aome  other 
pieces  in  law,  and  Hied  in  1376. 

ALBERGUS  (John),  a  native  of  Masarisn,  in 
Sicily,  where  he  practised  medicine.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  published  at 
Palermo,  in  1703,  *«  Summa  Tractatum  Chirurgicss 
praxeos.'* 

ALBERIC  or  ALBERT,  a  canon  of  Aix  in  Pro* 
vence,  who  not  being  able  to  accompany  the  first 
crusaders,  wrote,  from  the  best  authorities,  an  ac- 
count of  their  adventures,  entitled  *'  Chronicon 
Hierosolymitonum." 

ALBERICmarquis  of  Camerino,  who  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  wss  sccused  of  inviting  the  Hun« 
gsrians  into  Itsly,  and  was  msssacrc^  by  the 
Romans  in  925.  His  son  was  governor  of  Roma 
for  threc-and-twenly  years,  with  the  title  of  grand- 
consul,  end  died  in  954. 

ALBERIC,  a  French  monk  of  Cluoy,  biahop  of 
OstiSi  ind  %  cudiag],  w»9  legate  ia  i!;iig)a]id,  Soot« 
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Fmbm,  kn.,  fMi  died  1147.— Alberi«  of 
RoMU,  •  leaned  lawjer  of  Bergeono,  who  wrote 
coBBieBtmrieB  on  the  eix  books  of  the  Decretals,  in 
tke  feurleeDtli  eeatury. — ^A  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
Troia-fesCaiDes  near  Cbalons,  wrote  a  chronicle 
from  the  eieation  of  tbo  world  to  tbo  year  1241, 
soon  after  wbicli  year  he  ditfd. 

ALBERINI  (RoDiAMii),  a  lady  bom  at  Parma, 
1530,  distingiiUhed  for  her  poetical  works  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Italiaa,  aa  well  as  Ibr  her  many  ami- 
able and  vrrtoona  qualities. 

ALBERONI  (Cardinal),  a  eelobimted  states. 
»ao,  waa  bora  at  Placentia  in  Italy,  in  1664, 
and  employed  till  the  age  of  foorieen  ia  the 
•ceopation  of  bis  father,  who  was  a  gardener. 
Having  relieved  M.  Caapistron,  sooretsry  to  the 
dnke  of  Vendome,  when  he  wu  robbed  near  the 
vilUge  where  he  lired,  he  wos  recommended  by 
fain  10  bis  general,  who  took  him  into  Spain.  From 
tbis  menial  low  state  he  rose  by  several  gradations 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Va- 
lentia,  and  to  the  office  of  prims  minister,  in  the 
court  ef  Spain.  For  both  these  honours  he  was 
indebted  to  the  patronage  of  the  princess  of  Paraia, 
whose  marriage  with  Philip  V.  he  had  projected 
and  accomplished*  His  disposition  was  intriguing 
•ad  enteiprising ;  and  not  eonteat  with  efleeting 
aooM  domestic  reforms  and  arrangements,  he  formed 
the  design  of  an  expedition  against  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  and  in  order  to  prevent  tho  interference  of. 
other  powers,  he  made  an  alliance  with  Csar  Peter, 
Charftea  XII.  of  Sweden,  and,  as  some  say,  with 
the  Ottomsn  Poite.  He  also  proposed  exciting  the 
Turks  to  make  war  en  the  emperor,  to  advanee  the 
Pretender  to  the  throne  of  England  by  means  of 
Peter  and  Charles,  to  divest  4he  duke  of  Orleans  of 
the  regency  of  France,  and  to  annihilate  the 
Cierman  power  in  Italy.  But  a  union  between 
England  and  France  was  the  result  of  the  discovery 
of  this  plan ;  and  both  these  powers  concurred  in 
dedshng  war  against  Spain  in  1719,  and  the  con- 
dition of  peace  waa  the  removal  of  Alberoni,  and 
his  banishment  from  the  kingdom.  Hsving  re- 
ceived an  order  in  December  17S0,  to  quit  Madrid 
in  twenty-four  houra,  and  to  leave  Spain  in  a  fort* 
night,  he  ret' red  with  great  wealth ;  nor  was  it 
diseovered  before  he  hsd  been  two  days  on  bis 
jooroey,  that  he  had  taken  with  him  the  testament 
of  Charlfs  II.  of  Spain,  which  appointed  Philip 
•Btversal  heir  of  the  monarchy.  The  instrument 
wss  wrestsd  from  his  possession  by  force;  and 
pursuing  his  journey  to  Genoa,  lie  was  there  ar* 
rested  by  order  of  the  pope,  on  the  chsrge  of  nego- 
tiating  with  the  Turks.  On  his  exculpation,  and 
aabsequant  liberation  from  the  convent  of  the 
Jeanits,  to  which  he  was  confined  for  a  year,  he 
engaged  in  new  intrigues,  and  psrticularly  in 
§m  unsuccessful  enterprise  against  the  small  re- 
{Miblie  of  St.  Marino.  A  bon  mot  of  Benedict  XIV. 
on  this,  oooaaion  waa  very  generally  circulated : 
M  Alberoni  is  like  a  glutton,  who,  after  having 
eaten  a  large  salmon,  cannot  help  casting  a  wistfiS 
•ye  at  a  minnow."  Hia  views  were  more  laudably 
dlracted  to  tlie  establishment  and  endowment  of 
a  seminary  of  education  for  poor  soholara  in  his  na- 
Civa  city.  Alberoni  preserved  his  health  and  viva- 
01^  tQ  old  age ;  his  conversation  chiefly  turned  on 
the  recital  of  his  own  exploits,  and  was  instructive 
■ad  amusing ;  though  ia  his  temper  he  waa  irascible 
«lUi»pMie»i^OM«r»dt«(ioii.    Ha  diad  ia  l76!l, 


at  the  advaaoed  ago  of  eigbty-screa,  and  left  be* 
hind  him  the  charaeter  of  **  a  giaat  politieiaa,  as 
daring  as  Richelieu,  aad  aa  supple  as  Maaaria,  with 
aa  little  priaciple  as  either.  His  life,  to  the  year 
1719,  has  been  published  by  John  Koussat,  trans* 
lated  from  the  Spanish.  A  pretended  ••  Polttieal 
Testaaaent,"  in  the  name  or  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
printed  in  17^,  ia  considered  as  spurtoos. 

ALBERl'  I.,  duke  of  Austria,  and  emperor,  wai 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Rodolphns,  and  a  com- 
petitor for  the  Imperial  crown  with  Addpfaus  of 
Nsssau,  whom  he  defeated  and  killed  in  ~ 


Before  thia  victory,  he  had  beea  elected  kiag  of 
the  Romans ;  but  spprehvnding  thnt  hia  elactioa 
would  be  coatested,  he  obtained  the  eoafinBatsoa 
of  it,  and  wasaolvmoly  crowned  at  Aix-U^ChapcQe, 
in  the  yeac,,129a.  He  began  his  reiRn  with  re* 
newing  tlie  ancient  leaguee  between  the  emperor| 
and  with  forming  a  treaty  of  arafttsge  between  bit 
son  Rodplphoa  and  Blanche,  the  daughter  of  Philip 
the  French  king.  The  alliance  with  Fmace  wss 
protested  sgainst  by  the  three  ecdeaiaatical  elec- 
tom,  and.  upon  the  emperor's  a|ipeal  to  Hope 
Boni^Mie,  with  a  desaand  that  he  would  ratify  bis 
eleeiion,  the  pope  declared  that  it  waa  anil  and 
void,  and  that  Albeit  ought  to  be  treated  ss  s 
murderer.  Bonifoce  proceeded,  upon  the  oomplsint 
and  remonstrance  of  the  electors,  to  prohibit  ths 
subjects  of  ths  empire  from  acknowledging  tbe 
claims  of  Alb^t,  «nd  te  release  them  from  the 
obligation  of  their  oath  of  allegiance,  'ihe  emperor, 
incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  ecdesisstieal  dec* 
tore,  declared  war  againat  them,  and  aooa  cem« 
pelled  them  to  aue  for  peace.  In  1303,  tlie  pope 
having  quarrelled  with  Philip  tbe  Fair  of  FfiAaos^ 
made  advances  to  Albert,  confirmed  hia  electiflB, 
invited  him  to  Rome  to  receive  tbe  Imperial  ctowa, 
and  eihorted  him  to  declare  war  ageinat  Philip, 
whom  be  had  excommunicated.  The  coaditiona, 
however,  were  humiliating ;  but  the  emperor  ao- 
quiesoed,  and  agreed  to  take  the  oath  of  alltgiance 
to  the  pope,  after  acknowledging  that  kiagt  and 
emperors  received  the  power  of  the  temporpi  svard 
from  the  holy  see,  and  consenting  to  perform  all 
the  promises  made  by  Rodolphus  and  hia  prede- 
cessors,  and  to  defend  the  riglits  of  the  holy  ase 
against  all  its  enemies.  Bsfoie  this  reacmcilistien 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  took  pbee, 
Albert  had  engaged  in  aa  unsucosasful  war  with 
John  d'Af  ones,  next  heir  to  John  count  of  Uottand, 
who  had  lately  died,  under  a  daim  of  hia  dDmioioaa* 
as  fiefs  reversibls  to  the  empire.  The  irar  tarmi- 
nated  with  a  stipulated  condition  that  Jobad'Avaaet 
should  enjoy  the  countries  of  HoUand,  Went  fiiet* 
land,  and  Zealand,  in  considerataon'of  doiag  bonagt 
to  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  accordhogiy  n* 
ceived  the  investiture  of  these  dominiona.  Albert, 
likewise,*  in  1302,  invaded  Bohemia,  hat  waa 
obliged  to  retreat  with  loas.  But  upon  the  deMh 
of  Wincenslaus  the  younger,  who  was  asjuai nated 
by  hia  subjects,  aad  who  died  jvithout  isaae,  Ihs 
emperor  seised  Bohemia,  and  placed  his  son  iLo* 
dolphus  on  the  throne,  hut  Rodolphus  dying 
suddenly,  Albert  could  not  seoure  the  erosra  for 
bis  next  aon,  Frederic.  His  next  object  was  t^ 
aupport  Philip  of  Nassau,  brother  of  *Adol]^haa, 
the  late  emperor,  in  an  unjust  attempt  to  re« 
cover  Miania  and  Tburiogia  from  ihe  hghlfnl 
possessors;  but  thia  exploit  terminated  ia  a  4m* 
gtaoefui  deleat*    la  aoaUiar  inifnoa  ks  mm  Ml 
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Ims  Mt«ilc4,  tost  tiM  •▼•Bt  proved  Mogulwly  im- 
poctaBC,    TIm  tbxM  csBtoiit  of  Ury,  Swits,  and 
Usdierrald,  tlioiigli  they  do  not  m«]ii  to  hwe  been 
in  mny  laspect  dependent  apon  the  house  of  Aoitria, 
had  toloatanlj  nonght  the  protection  of  Rodolphus ; 
Md  h9  treated  them  with  g^et  indalgence,  and 
deCmded  their  righu  and  privilegea,  without  ever 
coaiid«risg  them'  as  fieli  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
Bui  the  coadaat  ef  hia  son  Albert  was  directly  the 
ittsczsa  I  hs  wished  to  govcra  tbea  as  an  absolute 
Boeenign,  and  had  fimaed  a  scheme  for  oonTerting 
8witxerlaB4  into  a  priDcipality  for  oue  of  his  sons. 
Bj  his  own  iasolencs  end  oppression,  atad  the 
ssasilar  conduct  of  the  govsraor  vhom  he  appototed, 
they  weve  so  aggrieved  and  incensed,  that  the  three 
casisaa  abeve-aientioDed  forned  a  confederacy  for 
(h0  purpose  of  emancipatiiig  tbenselves  from  the 
Aoatriaa  yoke.    They  succeeded  in  their  efforts, 
and  ntricved  that  liberty  which  they  have  since 
fsjoyed.    Tho  otiier  santons  soon  engaged  in  the 
•oafederacy,  sod  thns  was  Isid  the  fijundaticn  of 
tbs  Uelvetiao  sapnhHc     Albert  was  uniformly 
iafiicaeed  by  a  spirit  of  rapacity  and  an  unwar- 
laalable  deshre  of  aggrandising  his  own  family ; 
aad  he  ai  length  fell  a  sscrifice  to  his  smbitioo 
sad  asasice.    Havnig  refused  to  put  his  nephew 
John,  dtthe  of  Suabia,  m  possession  of  his  psUrnal 
satale,  which,  it  wss  thought,  he    desigtied  for 
OSS  of  his  own  soBSj  the  nephew  formed  a  con- 
spiracy ogaiast  him.    With  this  view,  he  engaged 
thine  eonfederates,  who  contrivsd  to  meet  AlHert 
on  bia  pfogmas  from  Bssil  to  Ehinfeldeo,  after 
hm  had  ooaned  thn  river  Bliess,  near  Sohaffhaosea  ; 
snd  John,  having  stabbed  him  in  the  tbroat,  his 
•BMtfnplines  completed  the  murder  in  the  sight  of 
Ills  son  aad  their  attendants,  who  were  incapable 
of  sffiDfding  him  any  succour.    In  the  place  where 
tha  cmpsnif  wss  slain,  A.  D*  190B,  a  cloister  wss 
hnilc*  and  called  Koaiogsfelt,  whence  bis  body, 
after  having  been  deposited  there  for  some  time, 
w»  fliRicd  to  Spii«,  snd  kept  among  bis  predeces- 
9mm,    His  chnracter  fans  boen  diffrrently  appreci- 
ated by  different  writers.    Some  represent  him  as 
a  piin«n  of  a  barotal  dsspoaition  and  manners,  and  of 
thn  JWMt  asudid  STarioe  :  whilst  others  describe  him 
IS  n  pfin«e  of  sittguisr  coorage  aad  address,  and 
diaiing^inhed  by  an  excellent  understanding,  and 
gn  iarJolnble  attschmsnt  lo  truth.    AU  sgree,  how* 
',  in  cbaifing  him  with  an  insatiable  degree  of 
HU  said,  tha^  he  equally  abhorred  flattery 
mA  maad^;  and  that  there  were  three  sorts  of 
pesnoM  fov  wNm  he  hsd  a  partiouhir  regard,  ris. 
wcm^n  of  honour,  men  of  courage,  asd  pious  rode- 
sinsiics.     He  was  called  <«  the  Triumphant,"  oo 
accnniu  of  bis  genaromty  and  vslonv,  aad  the  many 
vielonaa  he  obtained  over  his  enemies;  aad  the 
'*  oae-s^ed»"  beoaiMn  he  bad  lost  one  eye  by 
thf  0pcraiio9  of  poiwB,  which  wss  given  to  him 
U  his  own  palace  in  Vienns,  about  three  years 
bn  9fe  b#  wan  elected  enmeror.    Albert,  by  his 
pri  s  )£liMbei]i,  dayghter  of  the  doke  of  Csriothia 
a«  I  QgnWf  h«d  six  sons  and  Avs  daughters.    By 
y^  fWttgestson  Albert  suroamed  the  *'  Counter- 
Cn  »   the  asaie  issMs  of  thi^  fsmUy  is  derived. 

iLBERT  IX.,  doke  of  Austria,  and  emperor, 
sn  leased  the  "  Grave*'  snd  *'  Magnanimous,"  was 
th  sen  0/  Albeft  of  Anstrist  celled  the  *<  Wonder 
al  dbe  World,"  snd  msrricd  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
lb  Eapvrior  Sigismnnd.  By  his  wise  conduct  he 
H   mbUihod  ti^  gecatrity  of  jtii  Amtaan  sabjesis, 


which  bad  been  Ibri^  long  Up»e  interrupted  by  in- 
testine wars  aad  rapine ;  and  if  his  life  had  been 
prolonged,  he  would  probably  have  been  ibe 
greatest  prince  th^t  ever  sat  upon  the  imperial 
tbrone.  In  one  year,  he  was  bonosred  with  three 
orovvns.  To  the  Hungarian  throne  he  was  ad- 
vanced in  consequence  of  tl»e  will  of  Si^i«nund, 
whose  dsugliter  apd  heiress  he  bad  married,  and 
be  was  elected  king  of  Bohemia  in  consequence 
of  a  oonvenlion  be i ween  the  two  families,  which 
stipulated,  that  when  the  lawfol  heir  mate  of 
the  bouse  of  Bohemia  should  chance  to  fsil,  the 
crown  abould  devolve  upon  ^  prince  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  The  tlirosc,  however,  w»s  disputed 
by  Casimir  $  but  after  a  successful  struggle  secured 
by  Albert,  who  was  crowned  at  Prague.  Paring 
bis  ooaflict  with  Cusimir,  he  was  elected  emperor 
at  Frankfort.  After  his  elcctipn  and  corongtion  at 
Aiz-la-ChapeUe,  it  was  bis  chief  care  to  feform  the 
sdmiaistrstioa  of  justice,  iin4  to  abolish  the  tribu- 
nal, called  the  secret  or  Westphslis  judgment, 
which  coademned  without  tri»l  or  even  public  ac- 
cusation. He  also  confirmed  tbe  neutrality  which 
bgd  been  adopted  by  tbe  Uerroan  electora  and 
princes,  with  respect  to  Pops  Eugenius  and  the 
council  of  Basil,  and  by  tbe  mediaUon  of  the  pope 
and  council  he  concluded  a  pesoc  between  Hungary 
and  Poland.  When  Bulgaria  yaa  iuya4cd  by 
Amuratb,  the  Turkish  sultan.  Albert  took  annf  in 
iU  defence,  and  marebed  to  ^udf }  bat  being  there 
seised  with  a  violent  dysentery,  he  was  under  a 
necessity  of  retl^rning  to  Vienns ;  f nd  in  his  way- 
thither  the  disorder  proved  faud.  A- P*  ^439; 
IMud  he  was  interred  at  Weis^nburg.  |ie  left  n. 
posthumous  Ion  and  two  daugbter.  In  ci)e  of  thp 
dieU  which  were  held  at  Nuremberg  during  the 
short  r^ign  of  this  prince,  Germany  was  divided 
into  four  circles,  vis.  Bavaria  apd  franconia,  M^e 
countries  about  4»e  Rhine  together  with  Ahncnis, 
WeBtphalia,attd  the  hQW  Co^u tries,  |kud  Saxony,  jn 
Smother  diet,  it  wc>  propose^  to  divide  l)ie  eqopire 
into  six  circles,  and  this  division  was  established  by 
tb^  Emperor  Atasijpilian  I.  Albert  was  of  ts)!  sts- 
tiire  and  &reat  strength,  liberal  sod  ji^ft  in  bis  dis« 
position,  aad  of  a  virluops  character ;  he  cherished 
a  warin  affection  for  his  people,  a  grest  seal  for  re- 
ligion, snd  an  uncomnoa  esteem  for  learned  men* 

AIjQEET  the  Great,  so  CJ»Ucd  on  account  of  hid 
great  erudition,  was  born  at  Lawingen  in  Sua- 
bis,  about  the  yesr  JL19S,  or,  as  some  say,  t20S. 
lie  was  educated  at  Pavia,  and  i^  t%36  he 
wss  made  doctor  of  medicine  M  Peris;  where 
having  heard  Father  Jourdain,  the  Dominican 
preacher,  he  wss  induced  to  ta^e  the  habit; 
and  on  the  desth  of  Jourdain,  was  m^de  vicsr- 
general,  then  provinoial  of  that  order,  ^e  taught 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  theology,  a^  Cologoe, 
and  at  Paris,  to  numerous  auditpries.  At  Cologne 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  liis  pppil.  In  1260,  he 
wss  msde  bishop  of  Slatiabon ;  but  at  the  end  of 
three  years  he  resigned  that  dignity,  and  retired  to 
Cologne.  From  hence  he  went  to  perm  any  and 
liobemis,  to  preach  the  crusade  ;  and  in  1S74,  he 
attended  the  council  0/  JLyons.  Allowing  for  this 
occasional  absence,  he  continued  to  instruct  the 
religious  of  his  carder  in  Uiis  city  t^ll  November 
16,  1280,  the  tvoae  of  bi»  death.  Hia  woiks  which 
were  very  voluminous,  were  collected  by  Father 
Januni,  a  Dominican  of  Grenoble,  and  poblislied  at 
Lyons  ia  161^,  in  twenty-one  Tolumes  m  folio ;  bi»t 
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tforks  of  Buonarotti  and  other  great  masters.  His 
principal  altentlon  was  devoted  to  perspective,  in 
which  he  arrived  at  great  eminence.  He  was  dis- 
tingaished  by  the  elegance  of  his  composition, 
tie  firmness  and  delicacy  of  his  jpencil,  the  gran- 
deur of  his  thoughts,  the  judicious  distribution  of 
die  parts,  and  the  spirit  visible  through  the  ivhole. 

ALBERTI  (John),  a  learned  German  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Widmanstadt,  and  fiourislied  in  Ae 
rixteenth  fcenlury.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Ae  oriental  languages, and  wrote  "  An  Abiid^enl 
of  tlie  Koran,"  with  notes,  published  at  IV  uremberg 
in  1545.  In  1556,  he  published  in  quarto,  at  Vien- 
na, at  the  expense  of  tte  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 
ft  Nftw  Testament  in  the  Syriftc  character  and  lan- 
guage, for  the  use  of  ttie  Jacobite  sect,  !n  Which 
boolc  are  omitted  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  of  Jtfhn,  the  epUtTe  of  Jude,  and 
the  Revelation.  Alberti  also  Wrote  a  Syriac 
grammar,  with  1a  preface,  tracing  the  progress  of 
the  oriental  languages  among  the  Latins.       ^ 

ALBERTi(LEANDER),<JfBologna,aDomimcao, 
and  an  Italian  historian  of  some  celebrity,  Was 
bom  in  1479.  His  works  are  in  Latin,  ••  A  History 
df  illustrious  Men  of  his  Ordtr,"  fdl.  1527  jm 
Italian,  •'  A  History  of  Bologna;"  and  "A  De- 
scription of  Italy."  printed  in  1550,  and  tt-iinslated 
into  Latin  by  Kiriander,  which  abounds  with 
tiob. 

eihinent 


curious  informatiob. 

ALBERTI  (LtoNi-BAPTiSTA),  ^ 
arctiitect  of  Italy,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
rioi'ence  in  1398,  and  pursued  hift  studies  at  .the 
university  of  Bologna  with  such  success,  that  at 
the  age  of  twenty  he  composed  a  Latin  comedy, 
Entitled  "  Philodexaos,"  under  the  name  of 
Lepidus,  which  Aldus  Manutius  conceired  to  be 
antique,  ftere  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
abd  was  ordained  priest  j  however  he  cbiefly  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  design,  and  to  thj  examina- 
tion of  ancient  edifices ;  and  at  Rome  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  ilever«fl  works  of 
architecture.  He  also  planned  several  considerable 
buildings  at  Mantua,  Rimini,  and  Florence.  Al- 
berti  was  a  painter,  and  a  good  mechanic  ;  and 
invented  an  instrument  for  the  practice  of  perspec- 
tive :  but  lie  is  principally  known  a&  ft  writer.  His 
Latin  work  "On  the  art'  of  Architecture," in  ten 
books,  was  printed  in  1481,  much  esteemed,  and 
translated  by  Barloli,  into  Italian,  in  1546,  and 
afterwards  into  French.  He  also  wrote,  in  Latin, 
a  work  upon  sculpture  and  painting,  iti  three  books, 
which  was  translated  by  Domenichi.  He  lived  to 
an  advanced  age,  and'died  at  Kome  in  1480  as 
some  soy,  but  according:  to  TiraboscHi,  m  1472. 
His  funeral  oration  was  nronounced  by  Angelo 
PoUziano,  and  he  was  celebrated  by  the  contem- 
porary Italian  poets.  *  ^  J-  •  ^ 
ALBERTI  (Micbel).  Professor  of  medicine 
ftt  Hall,  in  Saxony,  and  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Berlin,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
principles  of  Stahl.  against  the  mechanical  phy- 
icians,  particularly  against  Heisier.  was  born  at 
Fribou;^,  November  13,  1682 :  ^e  published 
"  Euistola  sua  Thermarum  et  Acidularum  ittoUtm 
medicum  desfruit,''  Hal«  1714,  quarto.  «'  Intro- 
ductio  in  Universam  MediCinam,  ibid.  1718, 
1719  lt21,  5  vols,  quarto,  containing  a  multitude 
of  theses  on  different  parts  of  medidine.  For  the 
Sties  of  these,  see  Holer's  Bibliotheca;Wedicinte 


prudential  medicae  Schneeberg,"  quarto,  1755. 
Haller  gives  a  particular  actouftt  di  this  woik, 
which  he  highly  commends.  See  as  above ;  alA) 
for  accounts  of  the  remaining  ivorks  of  the  andior, 
who  died  at  Hall,  Mar  IT.  1757. 

ALBERTI  DI  ViLLANOVA  (FnAycis »'), 
Wttthoir  of  the  best  French  and  Italian,  and  Itdian 
and  Frfuch  Dictionary  we  have,  was  born  at  Nice, 
17S7,  and  died  at  Lucca  iii  1800.— Valentine,  pio- 
feftsor  of  divinity  at  Leipaic  i^  the  seremteeDa 
cen'tary,WTOt«  several  cbntrorerial  ttreadsw  agixBil 
PuffFndoif,  the  Cartealans,  and  Ae  adremrfes  If 
the  Augsburgh  communio^. — ^George  Willirtn,  s 
Hafioyerien  mVine  in  the  eighteenth  century.  H« 
wTotb  «*  Tho^ghta  oii  Hume's  Essays  on  mtahi 
Religion ;"  *'  Loltera  on  tte  State  of  IttBgici 
and  Sciences  in  Great  Brifaifl ;"  ttid  Mi  C^jr  <» 
the  Religion,  Worship,  Mamters,  ttbd  CttstOibl  tf 
the  Quakers." 

ALBERTIWELLI  (MaHiotto  I>iBAOio),tff 
lebhited  piinter,  Mtrh  at  Florence,  In  1475.  was  ttt 
disciple  and  friend  of  Fra  Bartolomeo  di.  8.  Mkrtt, 
whose  name  he  Imitated  and  whose  tectit  he  ^^^ 
approached.  Tliefr  woAs  bore  so  strong  a  r«W 
bUnce  to  each  6ther,  that  the  '*lkat  judgAienf*  bcM 
by  his  master  atad  fiirisbed  by  Albertihelli,  was  tm 
for  the  work  of  the  same  hand.  Yassari  assert*  tMI 
hie  was  of  so  onhappy  and  jealous  a  AispositiM,  Alt 
on  hearfaig  soriie  refK^ctions  passed  on  his  worki>h0 
was  so  disgusted  that  he  al^ndoned  patntiDg  ^ 
some  time.  The  persuasion  of  his  friends  isdkesd 
him  to  return  to  th*  exercfle  of  bfis  taWsts.  His 
works  are  held  in  considerable  eatittiatton ;  MVtill 
of  which  are  to  b«  met  Mth  in  the  churahHsod 
convents  iit  Kome,  Florence,  and  Viterbd.  <J* 
of  his  best  works  is  the  VMtatim,  now  platel  ft 
ihe  tribaue,  in  the  Florentine  gallery.  He  dlsdft 
15«0.  ,        . 

ALBEKTINI  (Pirr},  S  eiAebraM  diVtHe  m 
pdliticiau  of  Veiriee,  whert  he  was  bom  fii  M55» 
became  a  popuhr  preacher,  and  teac!i«r  of  pl»Hj 
Bophy.  The  napuWie  of  Ventee  enrfiloved  Wlbtt 
many  affairs  "Of  Slate,  and  seht  hiiis  &a  ohadtcs^ 
asainbassadorfo  Turkey,  andmt  hfs  death, In  1475, 
kmediil  WSs  struck  in  honodr  of  his  4si»moTy; 

ALBERtlNI  (FVaV^s),  a  Cahfcrian  f^ 
author  of  sonie  ^theological  Worics,  and  a  treatilfe  it 
wliich  lie  asserts  tbht  brute  arihails  liav^  thiSr  |«8^ 
dlan  anirels.     He  died  1619.  ^ 

ALBERTINO  (FRA?fcis>,s  FloT«%tfiiH>, ««» 
of  a  book  of  the  wonders  of  kKciwit  and  m^fA 
Rome,  ficc.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sitteenth  **«»• 
tury. — Edmund,  a  CalviaHrt  miufisfer,  bom  sttJN*, 
lons.par.Marrie,wTote  a  treatise  Sgainit IheBoclitiW. 
which  eiLctted  riorent  opposition,  Slid  Was  ^iXf 
refuted.    He  died  165«.  ^. 

ALBEHllNUS  (MijsiSATnrs),  ll  hfitorfkn  «H. 
poet  «f  Italy ,  wrfa  a  native  of  PsdtiS.nad  ITdiifWB^. 
ttfe  ninth  century.  Beaides  a  hfsioi^  of  the  EsiprtJ 
Hf nry  VII.  he  wrote  a  !rav*<^  Ml  Hie  tyHtojJ]"^ 
Acciolihi,  wliich,  *fiih  bther  poMieil  ^'ftwtfcwifc 
gained  him  distinguished  bonotir  ih  ths  uUf^iw? 
of  his  native  city.    He  died  ih  ««9. 

AXBERTltA'ifDY  (Jo«n  BaptAJt),  s  9m 
liistoriati,  bishop  in  pBfti%^s  of  Z^oopolis,  *l>d^ 
at  Warsaw  in  I80a.  He^^ent  to  f  Wly  » "^^jL 
continuc'd  there  thfee  y«?*rt,  e«pWrtt»gtlW  dwsig 

Ilibttirles,  and  making  extracts  l¥oiii  »>«*^***JE 
relatite  to  thti!^istoryorPol;»d,  «»,««lraS 
to»ie«tTOi»,  m  wwWrtij  IW  wWffww 
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SiDckhoIni  tod  Upatl,  wbere  be  attde  TstuiMe  »d- 
dllSoDs  to  hi*  literary  mat^riftlt  fat  the  history  of 
kU  country.  GiAed  with  an  extraordinary  memory, 
b«  was  enabled  to  elude  Ifae  prohibition  of  the 
Sirediah  gorrmment  ag^atnst  copying  any  pift  of 
the  docuBnenta  be  wta  allowed  to  eiamine,  by 
writing  down  from  recolteetion  every  evening  what 
he  bad  pernaed  during  the  day.  He  waa  employed 
to  the  «Dd  of  bia  life  In  hia  hiatorieal  labonra ;  and 
thn  reaah  of  them  appeared  in  bia  *'  Reigna  of 
Il«nry  de  Vdoia  and  Stephen  Battori,  kinga  of 
Foland,**  pabKahed  afler  bit  death,  from  hia  M3S. 
by  I^natiuB  Onaeeweiz,  Warsaw,,  1894,  3  vols.  8vo« 

ALB£RTUS,  arcbbiftbop  of  Ments,  waa  known 
for  a  conapiraey  which  he  framed  against  the  em- 
peror Henry  V.,  whose  fbvours  and  liberality  be 
Amd  ofUn  ezperiettced.  He  waa  lapriaooed  for 
four  yeara»  but  be  was  ao  popular  chat  the  In- 
bmbftiDts  rote  up  in  arma  against  the  emperor,  and 
leatored  him  to  liberty.    He  died  llS?. 

ALBi  (HeKA y),  a  native  of  Bolene,  in  the  com- 
tat  Vennssin,  was  born  in  I590,4nd  having  entered 
the  order  of  the  Jesntts,  taught  divinity  and  pbilo* 
sopby,  and  waa,  auceeaaively,  reoior  of  the  cot- 
leges  of  Avigaoo,  Arlea,  Grenoble,  and  Lyons.  He 
wrote  an  interesting  bbtory  of  iltusrrions  cardinals, 
besides  ssreral  Kres,  snd  died  at  Arlea,  1659. 

ALBICAN  ]'£  (JoHw  Albsr'T),  a  Milanese  poet 
of  mediocrily,  in  the  aizteenth  Century,  jvho  was 
so  enraged  at  anv  dtaparagement  of  bis  Verses,  that 
be  was  somsmed  Furibando,  the  fnrioits. 

ALBICUS,  was  tnade  archbishop  of  Pragoe  by 
8igiamund,  king  of  Bnhemia.  His  cbarsotet  has 
been  reproached  by  ibe  Papists,  on  account  of  liis 
partiality  to  John'  Ttnsa,  and  to  the  (b1  lowers  of 
Wiekbs.  He  composed  three  medical  treatises, 
which  weT«  printed  at  Leipaic,  in  1484,  long  after 
his  death. 

ALBIHOKANUS,  a  Lafin  poet,  in  the  reigns  of 
Attgvstirs  and  Tiberina.  He  wrote  leyetal  poems, 
bat  tboae  ohly  extant,  are,  an  etegy  addressed 
to  Lfria  dn  the  death  of  her  son  Druaus,  another 
OB  the  death  of  Msc«ttas,Sttd  a  third,  snlWed  **,The 
laat  wt»rds  sf  MacwoSa." 

ALBINUS  (A.  Po3T«tTWirs),  a  Roman  btstoriin 
who,  in  the  Tear  191  before  Cbrtat,  was  consul 
with  Liciaioa  Lucnlhrn,  wrote  in  6  reek  a  "  History  of 
the  AiBiifS  of  Rome.**  Anins  Gellioarelatea  that  Al- 
bittua  entreated  nardon  far  defects  and  improprietiea 
or  expreasTOtt  of  a  work  written  in  a  language  so 
dIfRprent  from  that  of  bis  own  country :  open  which 
Cbto  faeetiooaty  ssked,  **  Why  did  yon  choose 
rather  to  entreat  pardon  for  a  fault  than  not  to  bare 
committed)  ft.**  Cicero,  however,  aaya«  that  the 
History  of  Rome  would  be  more  eztenaively  read 
tn  the  Greek  than  in  the  Latin  language ;  tlie 
ftwmer  being  known  to  almost  all  ttstions,  whilst 
the  latter  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Roman 
tstritory.— A  Romas  plebeian  who  received  the 
vestals  into  bis  chariot,  In  preference  to  hia  Ibmtly, 
when  they  fled  from  Rome,  which  the  Gasis  had 
sacked. 

ALBINUS  (Dtciwns  Ctonivs),  was  bom  at 
Adrumetum  in  Africs,  and  cslled  Albions,  on  ac- 
count of  bis  Hit  complexion  St  his  birth.  In  his 
Ciih  be  vrss  isstmcted  in  the  Greek  itsd  Litis 
gvsges,  and  be  ii  aaid  to  have  written  a  treatiae 
on  agricuTtore,  and  a  collection  of  Mileaian  tales, 
whioi  vraa  s  Kcentiooa  performance  ;  but  bis  pre- 
fM9f^  taste  isclltted  to  saiitlsry  liis>  lAd  be  wts 
Iritis.  Bmj^.— No.  13, 


accustomed  at  acbool  to  repeal  frequently,  and 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  the  following  veraes  from 
Virgil: 

**  Arma  amens  capto,  nee  tat  rstionis  in  afmia/' 
JEneid,  ii.  V.  914. 

**  With  frenay  sels'd,  I  run  to  meet  ih'  alarma ; 
Reaolv'd  on  death,  reaolv'd  to  die  in  arms  !** 

He  commenced  bis  career  under  the  emperor 
Asfoninus,  whose  esteem  he  acquired ;  and  after 
some  previous  gradaiiona  of  advancement,  he  com* 
manded  the  army  in  Bilbynia,  when  Avidiss  Cras- 
sua  revolted  against  Marcos  Aurelins.  On  this 
occasion  he  dIatiDguiahed  bimaelf  by  his  fidelity  to 
bia  prince,  and  by  bis  setive  aerTioe,  for  which  he 
wss  rewarded,  as  it  ia  said,  with  the  consolahip. 
Under  Commodos  he  acquired  reputation  in  several 
battles  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Danube,  and  he 
was  at  length  appointed  commander  of  the  legions 
in  Britain.  Whilst  ha  governed  Britain,  Com- 
medua,  by  the  account  of  Cspltolinus,  which  is  not 
generally  credited,  indulged  him  with  permission 
to  assume  the  title  of  Ciesar,  with  all  the  ensigns 
appropriate  to  that  dignity.  However  this  be, 
Sevaros,  as  we  are  informra  by  Dion  Cssains  and 
Hsro4Uan,  soothed  bia  ambition  and  engaged  bis 
atiachment,  by  giving  hii^  this  title.  Albinus 
waa  deladed  by  this  honour,  and  by  tliS  expectation 
wbieh  the  emperor  led  him  to  entertain  of  sbaring 
with  him  in  the  Imperial  goreniment.  8e versa 
also  appointed  him  bis  colleague  in  the  o^atilship 
ill  the  year  194.  ordered  statoea  to  be  erected  to 
him,  and  eonferred  upon  him  other  dntinctions, 
which  afforded  an  opportunity  ultimately  of  de- 
stroyinc;  him.  Having  defeated  and  killed  Niger, 
whom  he  had  amused  and  deceived  by  the  aame 
kind  of  disstnmlstion  which  he  was  praerising  on 
the  credulous  Albinas,  be  determised  to  get  rid  of 
this  rival,  whose  character,  contrasted  with  bid 
own,  induced  Ibe  senate  to  escbsnge  one  master  for 
another.  Bome  say  that,  befois  he  bad  recosrvo 
to  opeis  Ibfce  of  arms,  he  tried  the  baae  and  peril*' 
dfoiis  means  of  siaassi&atlon  ;  but  Dion  Cassins*^ 
aoeosnt  is  mote  probable,  who  says,  tbst  Sevems, 
after  his  victory  over  Niger,  deprived  Albimis  of 
the  title  and  prerogailvea  of  Cmsar ;  ind  that  Al* 
binua,  on  the  other  band,  pretended  even  to  tbs 
title  of  Auguatss.  Accordingly  Albinna  was  pro- 
claimed under  this  Sppellation,  engaged  Gaol  and 
Spain  in  bia  interest,  and  hastened  with  a  powerful 
force  to  meet  Sevenis,  who  bad  proclaimed  him  s 
public  enemy.  The  two  rivale,  after  aome  previous 
skirmishes,  decided  the  contest  ibr  the  empire  in 
the  plain  between  Lyons  and  IVevouz.  Their 
two  armies  were  equal  in  number,  each  of  them 
consisting  of  150,000  men,  and  they  were  led  on 
by  the  two  emperors.  The  troops  on  escb  side 
ibught  with  great  vatonr.  The  British  legions 
usder  Albinus  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Illyri- 
c«m ;  but  Sevetus  was  thought  to  be  an  shier 
general  than  bis  competitor.  Tbe  victory  was 
long  doubtfol,  but  at  length  Sev^rua  prevailed; 
and  Albinos  was  compelled  ts  iy  with  the  shattered 
relics  of  bis  army,  first  to  Lyons,  and  then  to  a 
booae  near  tbe  Rhone,  where  he  either  destroyed 
himself  with  his  own  sword,  or  made  one  of  his 
slaves  perform  the  fslal  ofllce  for  him.  He  was  not 
qaite  dead,  when  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  ar- 
rived, Cttt  off  bis  head,  and  carried  it  fo  Sereius: 
His  wife  and  children  were  at  firaC  pardoned  \  but 
.aftsrwards  inbwsMily  unassoMd,  aad  tbsir'bodisft 
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tJirowQ  mio  ibe  river.  The  whole  family  of  AU 
biiiu«p  fill  hiii  friendt  and  most  distant  reUtiona, 
wiibout  diatiTicdon  of  nge  or  sex,  were,  by  the 
orders  ^f  SFTerua,  barbarously  slaaghtered,  and 
ibtir  fifitateu  coitfiscated.  Moat  of  the  great  men 
of  Gaul  ftod  SpatD,  who  had  manifested  any  attach- 
meet  ti>  Albinui,  underwent  the  same  fate.  By 
meAiTu  of  tbene  murdera  and  confiscations,  Severns 
anaAs^d  nti  immense  treasure,  enriched  bis  soldiers, 
and,  at  bis  ctestb,  left  incrfdible  wealth  to  hia 
children.  This  «?ent  happened  on  the  19th  of 
February,  iccnrding  to  Tillemont,  A.D.  197,  the 
fourth  ^e^sT  of  Scf  erus's  reign.  Of  ihe  character  of 
Altiaiti,  diderent  accounts  have  beeq  given.  Capi- 
toliDu«,  OB  whose  report  we  cannot  much  depend, 
r€pre«?tits  him  as  stern,  reserved,  unsocial,  rigid 
to  cruelty  in  bis  discipline,  gluttonous  and  brutal. 
But  this  ftctouDt  is  not  very  credible,  when  it  is 
considered  tbut  bis  soldiers  were  attached  to  him, 
and  tbnthe  wds  eiceedingly  bc^Ioved  by  the  senate, 
and  »ppLiiudf  d  for  his  justice  and  humanity.  He 
teems,  buw«rer,  to  hsve  been  a  brave  warrior,  who 
liad  tlie  art  of  making  himself  beloved;  but  who 
Lad  not  cunni'  g  enough  to  guard  against  the  arti- 
lices  of  bit  fnemy,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  hia 
ruJo, 

A  LOIN  US  (OfcBNiBJ)),  a  celebrated  phyaieian, 
born  nt  Deuau  in  Anhalt.  He  atudied  at  Leyden, 
niid  »rter  tiiiT^hllJng  over  the  Low  Countries  and 
)->fe»cG  for  tm|iTOTempnt,  he  was  rsised  to  a  pro- 
(tri^aat'A  chhiT,  at  Frank fort>on-Oder,  and  twenty- 
two  years  uftei  enjoyed  the  same  dignity  at  Leyden. 
lie  dif^d  D«f<;tTiiber7, 1721,  iu  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
Jte  wiia  a  great  favouiite  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
buri^,  ttlia  i^ave  him  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
fFbitib  he  soon  resigned.  The  list  of  hia  numerous 
mtdica]  tff^atisra  is  in  tlie  Bibliotbeque  de  M. 
Carrer*** 

ALBtNUS  (Bernabd  Siobtrbd),  ton  of  the 
former,  aae  of  tlie  most  celebrated  anatomists  of 
Lie  lime,  m  t]j«  age  of  twenty  had  raised  auch  a 
pramlve  of  bimielf,  that  by  the  interest  of  Boer- 
liaave  he  was  elected  to  ilia  anatomical  profesaor- 
■b]|]  ai  Lcydi^D^  %^hich  office  he  held  for  fifty  yeara, 
wtib  no  BvoruLtoD  to  divert  him  from  his  favourite 
studies.  Hf  was  a  most  laborious  disaector,  skilful 
in  the  ait  of  tojection  and  msking  preparations, 
sud  ataiduous  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  best 
psinl^'rs  ;  to  that  he  surpaased  all  other  anatomiats 
in  tb«  descri  lotion  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  and 
addeiJ  ■  great  utjmber  of  obaervaiiona  to  anatomical 
avi^tvce  in  geot^ral.  His  insugural  dissertation,  on 
tlie  sybjeci  or  comparative  anatomy,  was  printed 
in  1TH»;  and  thenceforward  he  continued,  at  no 
long  intervals,  to  publish  the  works  which  have 
iDiide  bia  name  so  well  known  among  anatomists. 
Itbfiiat  works,  on  the  muscles,  entitled  "  His.oria 
MuHGuioftim  ILominis,"  quarto,  appeared  in  1734. 
In  compo»in^  lIjIs  he  had  taken  vsst  paina  at 
leiAure  bi)UT3  lo  measure  and  describe  all  the  in- 
&e I  lions  of  thti  muscles  in  the  bones,  and  to  mark 
throa  in  with  aquafortis,  which  he  afterwards 
oauitd  la  (le  drnwD  by  an  excellent  artist.  In  1737 
he  gave  some  coloured  plates  of  the  atteries  and 
vflna  of  the  JHteatines,  and  tome  inim.itably  elegant 
fig  urea  of  tb<.'  banes  of  the  foetus.  An  anatomical 
exfJunaLioti  of  l^ottaohiua's  plates,  with  a  new  edi- 
tion ut  liie  |i]Htes  themaelvea,  in  folio,  came  from 
hia  hand  in  1T45»  afterwaida  republiahed  with  im- 
p[or«ia^ta  k  1761.    Ui»  own  Ivge  tables  of  the 


akeleton  and  muacles.  a  work  of  eztraordiuary 
beauty,  appeared  in  1747  ;  and  about  the  saoM 
time,  seven  tables  of  the  gravid  uterus.  His  giest 
tablea  of  the  bones  came  oat  in  1753,  and  again,  ia 
an  improved  state  in  1762.  These  are  admirable 
performances.  Eight  volumes  <juarto  of  «  Anato- 
mical Annotations,"  replete  with  curious  matter, 
appeared  successively  rrom  1754  te  1768.  Too 
much  of  theae  are  occupied  with  angry  controversy 
against  rivals  and  antagoniats,  eapecially  the  illus- 
trious Haller,  once  his  domestic  pupil,  who  bed 
the  misfortune  to  offend  him  resuecting  a  claim  to 
a  discovery  belonging  to  Waohendorf.  Albinus 
died  in  1770. 

ALBION,  in  fabulous  history,  son  of  Neptune 
by  Amphitrite,  came  into  Britain,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  kingdom,  and  first  introduced  aatrology, 
and  the  art  of  ship-building. 

ALBIZZI(A.BARTHBLEMi),ofPisa,aFrancisesn 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  wrote,  in  honour  of  kis 
order,  a  singular  treatise,  under  the  title  **  Tbe 
Conformities  of  St.  Francis  with  Jesua  Christ," 
the  object  of  which  waa  to  raise  St.  Francis,  above 
all  the  saiuta,  to  an  equslity  with  Christ.  Ibis 
curious,  but  foolish  and  impious  book,  originally 
printed  without  date  or  printer's  name  at  Veaice, 
was  much  sought  after,  and  on  the  continent  it 
now  selU  at  from  15/.  to  SO/. 

ALBIZZl  (Peter),  a  noble  citizen  of  Florence 
and  chief  of  the  Guelf  family,  held  the  reins  of 
government  in  conjunction  with  Lapode  Castiglion- 
chio  and  Charles  Sirosai,  from  1372  till  1378.  In 
that  year  they  were  deprived  of  their  power  by  the 
Gibeline  faction,  and  Albizai,  being  arreated,  was 
examined  by  hia  judges,  the  chief  of  whom,  Cante 
des  Gabrielii,  the  people  threatened  to  destroy  if 
be  pronounced  an  acquittal.  "  IfAlbiazi  is  spared," 
abooted  the  populace,  *'  we  will  not  only  tear  him 
in  pieces,  but  his  wife,  and  his  children  also." 
Gabrielii,  however,  still  refused  to  condemn  hisi 
sgainst  his  conscience;  when  Albixzi,  dTeadiog  the 
destruction  of  his  family,  aa  well  aa  his  own  death, 
in  the  event  of  hia  release,  prevailed  upon  some  of 
his  friends  to  make  a  false  aoenaation  ageiost  him, 
upon  which  he  waa  condenaned,  and  met  hia  fate 
with  singular  fortitude  and  greatness  of  aoul. 

ALBIZZI  (Thomas),  nephew  of  tbe  preceding, 
after  a  aenes  of  calamities  aud  misfortunes,  became 
chief  of  the  Florentine  republic,  in  1388.  Under 
hia  government,  Florence  roae  to  a  height  of  f^lory 
and  conaideration,  it  had  never  before  obtained* 
He  died,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-five  yeara, 
in  1417. 

ALBO  (Joseph),  a  learned  Spanish  rabbi,  as- 
sisted, in  1412,  at  a  famous  dispute  on  religion  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  Jews,  held  in  tbe  pre- 
sence of  the  anti-pope  Benedict  Xlll.  He  after- 
wards wrote  a  book,  entitled  **  Sepher  Hikkarim," 
with  a  view  to  bring  back  those  whom  tlie  above 
dispute  had  induced  to  doubt  the  Jewiah  per- 
suasion. 

ALBOIN,  king  of  the  Lombards,  waa  tbe  son  of 
Audoin,  under  whose  conduct  they  obtained  leave 
of  the  Emperor  Juatinian  to  aetUe  in  Pannonia, 
and  succeeded  his  fatlier  in  the  kingdom.  Whilat 
he  was  fighting  under  his  fsther's  standard,  he  en- 
countered aud  slew  the  son  of  Turisund,  king  of 
the  Gepidse ;  and  in  conaequence  of  this  act  of 
youthful  heroism,  the  Lombarda  onanimoualy  ao- 
Ucited  that  his  father  irould  admit  him  to  tako  his 
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atmt  at  the  royal  feast.wkiofa  wan  kept  in  celebrt- 
tioa  of  the  victory.    Bat  aceording  to  the  custom 
of  the  oooBtrj,  no  prince  was  permitted  to  sit  at 
table  with  his  father,  till  he  had  been  invested 
with  arms  by  a  foreign  sovereign.    For  this  pur- 
pose Alboin,  with  forty  select  oompsnions,  visited 
the  coint  of  Tnrisuad,  who  according  to  the  usual 
laws  of  hospitality,  entertained  even  the  murderer 
of  hta  floo.    At  the  banquet,  when  Alboio  occupied 
the  seat  of  the  youth  whom  he  bad  slain,  Turisund, 
the  father,   could    not   dissemble  his  ag'tation ; 
Cuniasimd,  his  surviving  son,  and  the  Gepide  who 
were  present,  perceived  it ;  snd  determined  to  be 
They  prepared  for  the  assault  by  con- 
I  and  reproachful  language .  '*  The  Lorn- 
said  they,  '*  resemble,  in  figure  and  in 
smell,  the  mares  of  our  Sarmatian  plains  ;*'  re- 
fcmag  by  this  coarse  allusion,  to  the  white  bands 
which  ^velope  their  legs.    As  soon  as  these  in- 
soltiiif;  words  were  pronounced,  the  Geplde  started 
from  their  seats,  and  Alboin,  with  his  forty  com- 
pamons,  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.    Turi- 
stttd,  however,  appeased  the  tumult,  saved  the 
life  of  Alboin,  and  dismissed  him  with  the  bloody 
amis  of  hia  murdered  son.    On  his  succession  to 
the  crown,  Alboin,  though  previously  contracted 
to  the  grand-daugliter  of  Cloris,  asked  in  marriage 
thebeaatiliil  Roasmond,  the  daughter  of  Cunimund, 
who,  apon  his  father*s  death,  ascended  the  throne 
oftheGepidc.     His  request  was  refused,  and  he 
prepared  to  obtain  by  force  of  arms  the  object 
of  his    wishes.     With    this   view    he    engaged 
the   support    of   the    Avars    on    very    lucnitive 
eoaditioDs,  and  with  their  assistance  he  utterly 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Gepida;,  A.  D.  566. 
The  skull  of  Cunimund,  who  fell  in  battle,  was 
fitfhioned  into  a  drinking  cup,  either  to  satiate  the 
haired  of  the  conqueror,  or   to  comply  with  the 
savage  euatom  of  the   country  :  a  custom  which 
was  conuBOa,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  Pliny 
and  Anonianoa  Maieellinns,  among  the  Scythian 
tribes.    In  consequence  of  this  event,  the  nation 
of  the  GepidiB  wsa  dissolved,  the  Avars  took  pos- 
aessien  of  their  country,  comprehending  Walachia, 
Mol^via,  and  Transylvania,  and  the  parts  of  Hun- 
gary beyond  the  Danube  ;  and  Alboin,  besides  his 
aaoielT  of  the  spoil,  persuaded  or  compelled  the 
fair  KoaaBumd  lo  acknowledge  the  rights  of  her 
victoffioQS  lover.    The  fame  of  Alboin  being  thus 
cstahltthed.  he  extended  his  views  to  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  and  he  contrived  by  various  artifices  to 
gain  an  accession  of  strength  from  the  adventurous 
yeuth  of  Gensany  and  Scythia.    The  Lombards 
retained  only  that  portion  of  their  wealth  which 
was  portable,  and  which  would  a«rye  the  occaaion 
ef  their  expeditioa ;  but  thejr  relinquished  their 
lands  to  the  Avars,  who  promised  to  restore  them 
if  they  fitiled  in  the  conquest  of  Italy.    Narses, 
who  had  been  offended  hy  the  Byzantioe  court, 
which  had  recalled  him  from  Italy,  contributed  to 
excite  and  enconrage  the  Lembarda  in  their  pre- 
sent aadertakiag  *,  but  he  did  not  live  to  witness 
its  tenoisfttioo.    in  568  Alboin  crossed  the  Alps, 
sad  witiioot  a  battle  or  a  aiege,  the  inland  regions 
ef  Italy,  from  the  hills  of  Trent  to  the  gates  of 
Ravenna  and  Rome,  became  the  lasting  patrimony 
ef  the  Romans.    Before  PsTia,  however,  the  royal 
csmp  waa  stationed  for  three  years;  fsmine  at 
length  compelled  the  besieged  to  surrender  ;  and 
the  eoiiqaeior»  nore  infloenoad   by  superatiiion 


than  by  humanity  and  honour,  was  prevented  from 
fulfilling  his  vow  of  maasacring  the  inhabitants 
without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  dignity,  by  a 
regard  to  the  omen  of  his  horse's  fall  as  he  entered 
the  gates.  This  circumstance  induced  Alboin  to 
pause  and  relent ;  and  to  proclaim  to  the  trembling 
multitude,  that  they  should  live  and  obey.  In  this 
city  he  fixed  his  seat  of  empire  ;  and  Pavist  during 
some  ages,  was  respected  as  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  **  The  reign  of  the  founder," 
says  an  elegant  historian,  "  was  splendid  and 
transient ;"  and  before  he  could  regulate  his  new 
conquests,  Alboin  fell  a  sacrifice  to  domestic 
treason  and  female  revenge.  "  In  a  feast  ])repared 
at  Verona  for  his  companions  in  arras,  the  cup 
formed  of  the  skull  of  Cunimnnd  was  introduced, 
and  it  was  sent  by  the  brutal  savage  to  Rosamond. 
She  touched  it  with  her  lips,  and  at  the  same  time 
formed  the  solemn  purpose,  that  the  insult  sboald 
he  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  Alboin.  With  a 
view  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  purpose  she  en- 
gaged Helmiohris,  the  king's  armour-bearer,  with 
whom  she  had  a  criminal  correspondence,  to  be 
the  minister  of  her  vengeance.  But  Helmichris 
trembled  in  the  prospect  of  perpetrating  such  a 
deed ;  and  Rosamond  was  undeV  the  necessity  of 
procuring  the  assistance  of  a  less  timid  and  more 
daring  accomplice.  Peradeus,  one  of  the  bravest 
champions  of  the  Lombards,  was  selected  ;  but  he 
had  scruples,  which  it  required  some  art  to  remove. 
The  licentious  and  revengeful  queen  secured  Pere- 
deus  by  a  stratagem.  Supplying  the  place  of  one 
of  her  female  attendants  to  whom  he  was  attached, 
and  contriving  some  excuse  for  darkness  and  si- 
lence till  her  intention  was  accomplished,  she  then 
told  her  deluded  companion,  that,  as  he  had  in- 
dulged in  criminal  intercourse  with  the  queen  of 
the  Lombards,  his  own  death,  or  the  death  of 
Alboin,  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  treason- 
able adultery.  In  this  alternative  he  chose  rather 
to  be  the  accomplice  than  the  victim  of  Rosamond, 
who,  availing  herself  of  Alboin's  afternoon  slum- 
bers, when  he  retired  from  the  table  for  repose, 
introduced  the  conspirators,  and  urged  them  to  the 
execution  of  the  deed.  Upon  the  first  alarm  Alboin 
startled  from  his  couch  and  attempted  to  draw  his 
sword,  but  Rosamond  had  taken  care  previously  to 
fasten  it  to  the  scabbard.  He  for  some  time  de- 
fended himself  with  a  stool,  the  only  instrument  of 
hostility  or  of  defence  to  which  he  had  access ;  he 
was  soon,  however,  overpowered  and  dispatched 
by  the  spears  of  the  assassinir.  **  The  dsughter  of 
Cunimund  smiled  in  his  fall ;  his  body  was  buried 
under  the  staircase  of  the  palace ;  and  the  grate- 
ful posterity  of  the  Lombards  revered  the  tomb  and 
the  memory  nf  their  victorious  leader.*'  The  am- 
bitious Rosamond,  having  procured  the  death  of 
the  king,  A.  D.  573,  aspired  to  succeed  him ;  but 
neither  she  nor  her  daughter  occupied  the  throne, 
which  was  filled  by  Clepbo,  one  of  the  noblest 
chiefs,  in  consequence  of  the  free  suffrages  of  the 
nation.  Having  poisoned  Helmichris  by  a  cup  ef 
liquor  which  she  presented  to  him,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  drink  of  the  same  cup  by  her  discarded 
lover,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  its  fatal  operation  on 
Iiimself ;  and  the  death  of  the  one  was  in  a  f^w 
minutes  Buceeeded  by  that  of  the  other.  In  the 
character  and  exploits  of  Alboin  we  see  savage 
falour  combined  with  military  talents,  and  a 
considerable  degree  pf  proficient^'  in  the  firt  ol 
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goTfrojneiit.  He  is  «aid  to  have  b«3a  tb«  in- 
ventor of  several  instruneau  ^f  war,  (bat  w«re  in 
use  loQf  after  hit  time. 

ALBON  (James  d*),  marquis  of  Froosa^,  known 
in  histoiy  hv  the  title  of  ^|anhal  de  St.  Andr^, 
was  deseenjed  from  an  ancient  family  in  the 
Lyonnoi^,  and  rose  to  great  military  eminent  in 
tl«e  reigns  of  Henry  II,  aM  Cbarlef  iX«  of  Finoee. 
The  former,  who  became  acquainted  with  bin 
wben  Danpbio,  and  was  captivated  with  4be  fn* 
gaging  (juaiitiea  of  bis  person  and  obaraoter»  made 
bim,  in  1547,  a  mtrsbal  of  France,  and  first  gen* 
tleman  of  bis  bed-«bamber.  He  bad  befiore  die- 
played  bis  courage  at  tbe  siege  of  Boulogne  and 
tbe  baUle  of  Cerisollns.  At  tbe  latter,  tbe  Count 
d'£nguien,  wbo  nominally  commanded*  jealous  of 
of  tbe  praises  given  bim  on  acooujit  of  bis  spirited 
pursuit  of  tbfi  enemy*  cried  to  bis  officers,  *<  Catber 
call  bim  back,  or  let  me  follow."  He  was  cbosen 
to  carr^  t.be  poUar  of  bia  order  to  Henry  VIIL. 
king  ot  England,  wbo  deiK>rat»d  bim  wi^b  tbat  of 
tbe  Garter.  Jn  155S  and  1534  bp;^  commanded  in 
Cbampagne,  wbere  be  a^Kinired  gveat  leputation. 
At  tbe  battle  of  St.  Queatin*  b<>wever,  b^  was  in 
1567  made  prisoner.  He  contributed  greatly  to 
tbe  pem»  of  Cateau  Cambresis.  After  tb«  dencfa 
of  Henry  XI.  be  was  ciiosen  one  of  tbe  triumvirate 
wbo  governed  ibe  kingdom  Mi  (ipite  of  Catberine 
ot  Medicis.  It  was  intended  tbpt  bi«  only 
jUugbter  ibould  marry  Prince  Henry  of  Guiae.  but 
tbo  design  was  prevented  by  tbe  assassination  of 
tbat  jjirince  at  Blois.  The  marsbal  St.  Andr^,  wbo 
is  said  to  bavew  bud  a  preseqtiment  of  b>s  deatb, 
was  at  tbe  battle  of  Dr^ui  in  1562,  wbere  be  was 
filled  by  a  pi8tol*|diot  from  a  person  muned  Au- 
big^yi  or  Boligty,  wbose  confiscated  estate  be 
possessed*  He  bad  tbe  qualities  of  a  soldier,  aod 
a  courtier  {  was  addicted  to  pleasure  and  luxury  of 
i|ll  kinds,  excelled  in  politeness,  and  all  tbe 
amiable  talents,  and  on  tbe  day  of  battle  equally 
jlignalixed  bis  cpurage  and  conduct.  His  daugbter 
and  beiress  is  said  to  bave  been  poisoned  by  ber 
own  mother  for  ber  property. 

ALBON  (Camillk),  a  descendant  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding, waa  born  at  Lyonsj  and  died  at  Paris, 
178Q,  aged  forty-five.  He  passed  bis  life  in  travel- 
ling imd  writing,  and  publisbed  several  works, 
wbicb  poesess  some  merit ;  but  with  m»py  good 
qualities  be  united  soma  disagreei^ble singularities, 
and  an  affectation  of  misantbropy.  It  is  ffiyen  as 
nn  instance  of  bis  vanity,  tbat  wben  be  bad 
erected  some  buildings  for  tbe  accommodation  of 
tbe  frequenters  of  a  fair,  be.inscribed  on  tbe  front : 
'*  Gentium  Commodo,  Camillua  III." 

ALBOBNOS  (^GiL^s  Alvares  Carillo),  car- 
dinal and  arobbisbop  of  Toledo,  was  a  celebrated 
•tateemaa  of  tbe  fourteentb  century.  He  was  bom 
at  Cueesat  of  noble  parentage,  descended  from 
ihB  ancient  kings  of  Leon.  -  He  studied  in  canon 
law  at  Toulouse,  and  taking  ordera,  beeame  al 
raoner  to  Alfonso  XL,  king  of  Castile,  and  gradu- 
jolly  rose  to  tbe  primacy  of  Spain.  He  rendered 
■great  aervioes  to  bis  pxinoe  in  bis  wars  with 
Alboaaen,  a  Mooriab  king,  and  procured  bim  large 
Mims  elF  money  from  the  pope  and  king  of  France. 
At  tbe  acoeasion  of  Peter  tbe  Cruel,  whom  he  had 
offiBttded  by  free  remooatranees  againat  bia  irregu< 
larities,  be  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  st  tbe  court 
of  Clement  VI.,  then  at  Avignon,  by  whom  he  was 
oMtod  cvdinaL    On  this  pnmotion  bo  xeiigned 


bis  ercbbishnprjo.  aayifig*  **.  tbnt  it  ae  litUe  I 
bim  to  keep  a  epoiMe  whom  be  could  not  eerve,  as 
it  did  King  Peter  to  foraeke  bia  ^ueen  for  a  mis- 
trese."  Popo  Innooeat  VJ,  sent  bim  to  Itnly  as  bis 
Legate,  wbero  he  brougbt  all  tbe  revolted  elates  te 
submission  to  tbe  holy  see.  Heturniiig  to  tbe 
sucoeediag  Pope  Urban  V.,  his  lioliaesa  demaadsd 
an  account  of  tbe  es|Hindit«re  of  the  fj^^at  earns 
be  bad  recnived  for  bis  italiaa  expedition.  The 
cardinal  caused  a  carriage  to  be  broof  bt  vmior  the 
palace  window,  laden  with  locks  and  fcoya;  sad 
desiring  tbe  pope  to  look  out*  **  Tbora  (said  be) 
in  my  aeoount  of  tbe  money-'l  bave  made  ym 
master  of  all  tbe  towae.  tlie  keve  and  locks  of  wbisb 
you  see  in  tbat  carriage.''  The  pontiff  ambmad 
bim»  apd  warmly  expressed  bia  obligationa.  Al* 
bornos  then  retired  tp  Viterbo,  wbere  he  apent  tbe 
remainder  of  bis  days  in  acta  of  pi#ty.  He  died 
in  1376,  and  was  interred  at  Toledo*  Ho  was  tbe 
founder  of  the  laaguificeat  ^panieb  «9Uoie  at 
Bologna.— Diego  PbiUp«  an  acclesiaatia  or  Car* 
ibagona  in  Spain,  author  of  a  Spanisb  book  eiQIsd 
"  £laments  of  Politiqae,"  whiob  atiractod  tb*  aa* 
tice  of  Ferdinand*  son  of  Philip  V.»  though  a  yoath 
only  ten  years  old,  and  draw  on  the  author  Ibe  pt* 
tronage  of  tbe  oourt« 

ALBOUY  (tee  Dasineoart). 

ALBRECUT  (Joav  W;i.U4m),  bom  at  Erfiiit 
in  Upper  Saxony»  August  ll/17a3»  waa  aevarsl 
yeara  professor  of  anatomy,  surgery,  aaJ  balaayi 
at  Gottiagea*  and  died  in  1736.  Baioa  HaUer, 
who  was  his  auooessor,  spealui  very  UraurMy  of 
bis  (aleiita,  and  givea  tbe  titlee  of  four  works, 
written  by  bim,  on  medical  subjects. 

ALBEECHT  (John  Swt^niAh),  profaisarof 
natursl  philosophy  at  Cobourg,  waa  borA  in  1695, 
and  died  in  1774.  He  diatinguiabed  bimself  by 
writing  descriptions  of  yarious  hmu  aatiir«.  wilk 
whiob  be  bad  made  bimaelf  aoquaintird,  and  wbith 
are  to  be  fuuod  in  vols,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  of  a 
work  called ''  AnnaU  of  tbe  Academy  of  the  Can* 
osities  of  Nfltura*" 

ALBRECHTS  B£RG£R  (Jobm  Gaonoi).  s 
famous  organist  and  musical  composer  of  tbe  last 
Of  Dtury,  member  of  tbe  aoadi>»ioa  of  VioDaa  aftd 
of  Stockholm,  enjoyed  so  great  a  repatatioa,  that, 
it  is  said,  Haydn  conauUed  bim  respecting  several 
of  his  works.  Albrechti  wrote  aa  elassonttry 
treatise  on  composition*  entitled  '*  Giuadliobe 
anweisung  sur  oomposition/'  whiab  is  0Qii«daiad 
ihe  best  of  its  kind. 

ALBRET  (Chablxs  Sina  n'),  count  of  Dreox, 
cousin  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  waa  a  ealebrated 
Freneb  general  in  the  15tb  century.  In  140S  he 
was  appointed  oouatable  of  France,  and  in  1405^ 
oommanded  in  Guienne,  againat  that  poopbi,  at 
the  battle  of  Aginoourt,  and  waa  ankongst  the  num- 
ber of  tiie  vanqui^ed  wbo  perished  on  tbe  field. 

ALBRET  (CfSAU  Pubbus  d')  or  Mioasioa,  a 
French  moiabol  and  courtier  oi  the  seventeeetb 
oentury,  owed  bia  rise  partly  to  the  fiivonr  ef 
Anne  of  Auauia,  and  of  Cardinal  Maaaiin,  by 
whom  her  talents  were  mnob  valued.  He  waa  eae 
of  tbe  lovers  of  Ninon  de  rfincloa,  and  ( 


friends  of  Madame  d*Aubigny,  and  was  a^aBy 
celebrated  for  bia  gallaatiy  and  courage.  He  was 
at  the  aieges  of  Mardick  and  Dunkerque,  but  bis 
behaviour  in  action  did  not  pr«vent  the  Abb£ 
d'Auflsnant  from  making  the  lollosriag  jdre  at  his 
Tbe  abb4  hiving  tdBsn  a  atail  at  the 
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AUiBlZ2l(ItAaxi.bA  Tiotoobi. 
k«m  at  Coflu»  ift  1770,  a  lt4y  of  grea 
MiwiiliiliuMMitt^  knoini  to  tba  bu» 


dbMtre,  fowMl  it  ooeapicd  bj  D'  Albnt,  who  r«- 
fiued  to  fire  it  up ;  •<  Look  at  cbe  gallant  marabal," 
•xetauMd  tbo  abbi»  *i  b«  baa  t^kan  notbing  bat 
my  atalL"  it  ia  valated  aa  a  peeuUantj  of  VAU 
bnrt  tbat  h^  ahreja  bacana  ill  at  Cho  aight  of  a 
m'«  ]m«4.  wbieh  caaaed  tba  manbal  da  C16raB^ 
bMk  to  mfi  **  I£m  otbar  way oan  be  fouad  of 
rrw^Mnng  D'Albiai,  take  a  avoid  agaiBat  bim  in 
oie  bead,  and  a  pfg*a  ba«d  in  tba  otbar."  He 
died  a»  1676,  tad  baa  tbai  been  apoken  of  by  St. 
£ne«MMd, 

Un  aMi^abal,  Tonieaiaat  da  Ffsnee, 
Eare  as  aapiit*  magiiiiqiia  ao  d^pdnaa. 

ALB&ICiUS  ar  ALBR(CUS»  a  ttatira  of 
Toadoa,  kaowB  aa  a  laaraed  pbilotopbar  and  pby. 
uoiaA.  He  atudiad  at  Oxford,  about  1!I17»  aod 
IffaraUad  for  impfoteaMnt.  Bayle  baa  giTen 
aatalogoB  ^f  bia  wiitiiigat  vrbiah,  bowarer,  wara 
■mr  pnatad. 

,  cavntMa  ©0, 
'  great  talanta  and 
«  Bu>tt  calebratad 
litaiafy  m^A  of  Italy,  and  of  otber  Dountrica,  of 
mmtb  of  wboaa  ba  baa  written  tba  memoihl,  entitled 
"  JUbimltiaeriUi  da  laabella  Teotoobi  Albxizai, 

ALBUCASIS,  pioperiy  ABUL  CAS£M,  Caiaf 
£bB'ol  Abba,  tbe  prineip^  Arabioa  writer  on 
mgcry,  Uved*  a«  ia  eonmonly  cappo^*  about  tba 
aad  at  the  elaTontb  oenturyf  tbeugb  Fraind  plaeea 
bia  aaantaiy  or  two  later.  Very  little  ia  known 
«f  bbn  eseapt  Irooa  bia  works*  He  ippeara  t6 
iMte  baaa  a  ami  of  maeb  experience)  aa  well  as 
itadiaf ,  snd  to  baYa  roTired  in  bia  day  the  art 
af  saigary»  wbicb  bad  aunk  into  negleot.  H«  da* 
Mribaa  a  great  nusuber  of  cbirnrgioal  operations, 
ead  giTM  figaraa  of  tbe  inatnuBeata  osed  in  tbem 
Soae  of  tbeee  are  very  daring ;  and  be  also  made  great 
■sa  of  tbe  caotarjr ;  whence  it  BMy  be  ooneluded 
tbat  tbe  act  of  sargary  waa  very  aerere  at  tbat  time. 
He  waa  asqaaijited  witb  tbe  operaiioa  of  Utbotomy 
by  tbe  smaUer  apparatua,  aa  it  la  caUad ;  aodbe  bos 
judenuay  obaervatioss,  wbicb  abow  a  cooaiderable 
eitest  of  knowledge.  A  eonpendiom  of  toedioal 
pmctireaader  tbeaameof  "  Alaabararias/'  iasbown 
by  Fiaind  to  be  by  tbe  aame  author.  Tbe  ebinxr- 
giaal  works  of  Albucaais  have  serarsl  timea  bepn 
priatad,  and  were  reokoned  standard  authority  for 


ALbUF£RA  (Louis  Oibribi,  Svcbbt,  duke 
si),  waa  bans  at  Lyooa  in  17711,  sUd  is  tbe  son  of  a 
si^k  naaaraaturer.  After  haviag  recoit ed  a  good 
edaeatioB»  ba  enlered  into  tlie  snny  as  a  voluntfer, 
al  the  ago  of  twenty.  His  irat  military  exploit  was 
SI  ToaloB,  where  be  waa  aa  offieer  ia  tbe  bstulieti 
by  wbicb  Gaaoral  0*Hara  waa  UkeU  prisoner. 
Beiaf  aost  aaat  to  Italy <  be  was  present  at  nearly 
all  tba  bafttUa  wbiob  ware  fought  tbesa,  during 
theaampaigaa  of  1794, 1795,  1796,  atld  1797,  and 
WIS  ibffsee  wounded;  once  dtogerously.  )n  the 
ImC  of  tbeaa  casapaigna  be  waa  appointed  ebef-de- 
fcrifsde  oa  tba  field  of  battle,  by  Buon^arte.  Tb6 
fcUswiag  year  be  bore  aucb  a  disdnguisbed  part 
it  Iba  campaign  agaiaat  tbe  Swim,  that  be  wss 
to  carry  to  Paris  tweaty-tbite  standards, 
bad  bean  Ukoa  from  tbe  eaemy.  As  a  re- 
ibr  bia  aer?iees  be  waa  msde  general  of 
9  s  and  be  waa  on  tbe  point  of  aatling  with 
Iht  espcditioa  to  E^iypt,  when  be  was  suddeiriy 
Wsiagi,  to  reolore  diedpline  and  eonfideaoc  to  the 
nay  of  Italy*  wbieb  was  aompUttiy  disargaaiaed. 


This  diiiicuUtask  be  performed  in  the  most  effectual 
manner.    Compelfed  to  return  hastily  to  France, 
in  sottsequenee  of  a  quarrel  with  the  commissioners 
of  the    directory.  Suchet  vindicsted  his  conduct 
satisraetorily,  aUd  was  aeot  to  the  army  of  the 
Danube,  where  he  enhanced  hia  reputation  by  his 
esertioQs  in  defending  the  country  of  the  Grisons. 
Joubert,  his  friend,  bttiag  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  tbe  army  of  luly,  Suchet  joined  him  s< 
general  of  diriaion,  and  chief  of  his  staff;  funo« 
tions  which  be  continued  to  perform  under  Mo* 
reau  and  Chsmpionaet,  af^er  the  death  of  Joubert. 
Such  was  his  mmc  that  Masaena*  who  succeeded 
Championaet.  selected  bim  to  act  as  second  in  oom* 
mandi  sod  the  talents  which  Suehet  on  this  oo» 
casion  displayed,  prored  tbe  wisdom  of  JVlassena'a 
choice.    At  (he  head  of  a  feeble  division  of  no( 
7000  men,  half  naked,  wiUiout  magaaioes,  aud  in  a 
ruined  oouotryi  he  long  held  st  bay  five  times  the 
number  of  Austrian  forcoa,  uoder  Melas,  relin* 
quiflbed  the  Genoese  territory  only  inch  by  incbf 
and  at  length  retifsd  unbroken  behind  the  Var» 
where  he  set  at  defiance  tbe  enemy,  and  sared  tbe 
south  of  France  from  inrasion*  and  facilitated  the 
operations  ot  tbe  army  of  resert ei  which  was  ad- 
rancinx  from  D^on  to  eroas  tbe  Al|i«.    The  mo* 
ment  that*  in  eonaequeoea  of  the  nurcb  of  Buoua« 
^arte,  the  Auatriana  oommeased  their  retreat,  he 
followed  their  footsteps,  harassed  them  ioeessaotly, 
took  16,000  prisoners^  and.  by  compelltog  Helas  to 
weaken  his  army  to  oppose  him,  he  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  gaining  of  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
In  tbe  short  campaign  subsequent  to  the  aimistice 
he  took  4000  prisoners  at  Possolo,  and  had  a  great 
share  in  all  the  batilaa  which  were  fought,    la 
ISOdf  be  commanded  a  dirision  at  the  camp  of 
Boulogne*  He  was  named  a  member  of  the  Legion 
ot  Honour  on  December  14f  180S,  grand  officer  of 
that  body  in  180i|  aud  governor  of  the  imperial 
palace  of  Lacken  in  1805.    At   Ulm,  iloUabran, 
and  AusterliU,  in  1605;  at  baidfield  and  Jena  in 
1806$  and  at  Pultosk  in  1807  ;  be  w^  one  of 
those  who  most  contribuied  to  fix  victory  to  the 
French  standards,    Nspoleon  waa  not  ungrateful. 
He  rewarded  him,  in  1806,  with  the  Grsnd  Cordon 
of  the  I^egion  of  Honour^  and  an  endowment  of 
20  000  fraucs  from  the  property  of  ihe  order :  and 
in  1808,  he  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  count  of 
the  empire.    Tbe  kipg  of  Snxony  also  nominated 
him  a  commaader  of  the  military  order  of  St*  Henry, 
ihe  military  geuiua  of  Suohet  was  now  sailed 
into  aotiott  in  anoiher  quarter,  and  with  eoual 
effect.    He  was  sent  to  iipain,  and  was  placea  at 
the  bead  of  the  army  of  Arragon.    In  1809,  be 
defeated  Blake  at  Beichite;  in  1810,  he  reduced 
Lerida,  Mequinensay  Xortoas,  Fort  San  Felipe 
Monuerrat«   Tarragona,    and    Saguntum,    routed 
O'Donael  atMargalef*  aad  Blake  be^ure  Sn^untum, 
and  formed  the  siege  of  Valencia,  in  which  city 
Blake   was  cooped  up  witb  his  army.     The  fall 
of   Vsleneia  crowned  the  laboura  of  this  cam- 
paign, and  earned  for  him  the  title  of  duke  of 
.ilbufera,  and  tbe  posaession  of  the  estate  of  that 
name.    He  bad  already,  on  the  capture  of  Tarra- 
gone,  received  tbe  marshal's  staff.    In  1813,  the 
command  of  the  united  armies  of  Arragoo  and 
Catalonia  was  confided  to  him ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
dieadvaotages  with  which  he  aow  had  to  contend, 
he  eempoHed  Sir  John  Murray  to  raise  tbe  siege  of 
Tarragoaai  aad  obtaiaod  oiher  aucoesses*    luNo- 
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vember,  he  wis  named  colonel-general  of  the  im- 
perial guards,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Istria. 
Notwitiistanding  the  progreas  of  Lord  Wellington 
in  France,  Marshal  Suchet  atill  kept  bis  ground  in 
Catalonia,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  18,000 
men  which  garrisoned  the  fortrefses,  and  also  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  the  allies.  While  in  this 
position  he  received  official  intelligence  of  the  ab< 
dication  of  Napoleon,  and  he  consequently  acknow. 
ledged  Louia  XVIIL  as  his  sovereign.  Sfveral 
lionoors  were  conferred  on  him  hj  the  new  mo- 
narch, among  which  was  his  being  named  one  of 
the  peers  of  France.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon, 
Suchet  kept  his  troops  faithful  till  Louis  had 
quitted  France,  but  true  to  his  country,  he  accepted 
a  command  to  repel  the  allies  who  had  again  de- 
clared war.  At  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Alps, 
consisting  of  no  more  than  10,000  men,  be  beat  the 
Piedmontese,  and  shortly  after  the  Austrians ; 
but  the  advance  of  the  grand  Austrtau  army. 
100,000  strong,  at  length  compelled  him  to  fall 
back  on  Lyons,  which  city,  however,  he  saved  from 
plunder  by  an  honourable  capitulation,  and  with 
It  artilli-ry  stores  to  the  value  of  half  a  million 
sterling.  On  the  same  day  that  the  capitulation 
Was  aignedi  be  submitted  once  more  to  the  king. 
He  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  roysl  order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1816 ;  and  in  1819,  his 
name  was  replaced  on  the  list  of  peers. 

ALBUMAZAR,  or  ALBUASSAR,  was  a  cele- 
brated  Arabian  philosopher,  Astrologer,  and  phy- 
-sician,  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  aeveral  writers  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
astronomers  of  his  age.  He  wrote  a  work  chiefly 
astrological,  published  at  Venice,  in  1506,  under 
the  title  *<  De  magnia  conjunctionibus,  Annorum 
Revolutionibus,  ac  eorum  perfectionibus,"  and 
'*  Introductio  ad  Astrononiam."  It  is  reported 
tbat  be  obser? ed  a  comet  in  bis  time  above  the 
oibit  of  Venus. 

ALBUQUERQUE  (Don  Joan  Alphonso  d') 
minister  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Csstile,  to 
whose  vices  he  pandered,  was  subsequently  driven 
from  court  by  that  monarch,  and  after  heading  an 
unsnceessful  rebellion  againat  him,  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  Portugal.  The  king  of  that  coontry 
aifording  htm  hia  protection,  he  again  took  up 
arms  against  Peter,  but  was  prevented  from  prose* 
coting  his  designs  by  sudden  death,  whiob  cut  him 
off  in  1354. 

ALBUQUERQUE  (Matuias  d')  a  Portuguese 

Seneral  in  the  early  part  of  the  seveuteentb  century, 
istinguiabed  himself  by  his  defeat  of  the  Duteh  in 
1628,  and  of  the  Spaniarda  in  1643.    The  jealouay 
of  bis  officers  procured  him  a  cold  reception  at 
eourt,  which  so  disgusted  him,  that  be  died  of 
ebagrin  in  1646.    He  had  been,  however,  created, 
ftir  his  early  services,  count  of  Alegrette. 
•    ALBUQUERQUE  CiETHO  (KDWAan),  mar 
quis  of  Basto,  count  of  Fernambnco  in  Brazil,  and 
j^entlemon  of  the  chamber  to  Philip  IV.  king  of 
Portugal,  was  distinguished  by  his  valour  in  the 
Portaffuese  army  against  ilie  Duteh  at  Bahia.     He 
Wrote  a  "  Journal  of  the  War,"  beginning  from 
the  year  1630,  which   was  )*rinred  in  qiiart'>  at 
Madrid  in  1654.     He  died  at  Madrid  in  1658. 
'     ALBUQUERQUE,  a  Spanish  general  of  cele< 
Mty,  distinguished  by  bis  valour  and  patnoiism 
III  the  deft^ee  of  his  country  aguinst  ttie  French 
'doring  the  Peninsular  war.    He  was  subsequently 


appointed  ambassador  to  England,  where  his  dsstb 
took  place. 

ALBUQUERQUE  (Alphonso  db),  (ntmasaed 
the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrioas  cha^ 
facters  his  coontry  ever  prodaoed,  and  is  cele- 
brated as  the  founder  of  tbe  Portuguese  power  ia 
India.  He  was  of  a  Lisbon  fomily,  which  derived 
its  origin  from  natural  children  of  the  PortuMsa 
crown,  but  he  was  himself  bom  at  Melhwa  ia 
A  fries,  in  145S.  'He  accompaoied  hia  uncle  (or 
as  some  call  him,  bis  brother  or  cousin),  ENm 
Francisco  d'Albuquerque,  when  eoinaaattder-in« 
chief  in  the  East  Indies,  and  by  his  spirited 
bravery,  4ie  supported  his  allies,  and  maintained 
the  superiority  of  his  nation.  He  gained  large 
possessions  on  the  Cochin  cosKt,  which  waa  secured 
bv  strong  and  imprognable fortifications.  In  1608,  be 
made  a  second  risit  to  India,  and  in  his  way 
thither,  plundered  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and,  with 
unparalleled  boldness,  attacked  Onnaz  with  a 
corps  of  470  men,  and  made  the  king  of  that  place 
tribntarr  to  Portugal.  When  tbe  Persian  monaiek 
demanded  the  tribute  which  Ormus  had  prerioosiy 
paid  lo  bis  superior  power,  Albuquerque  threw 
down  bullets  and  arms  before  the  ambaesadovs, 
and  exclaimed,  to  their  consternation,  "  litis  is  tbe 
coin  in  which  Portugal  pays  her  tribute."  His  re- 
putation excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Viceroy  Al- 
meyda  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  eoufioed  by 
him,  on  some  pretences,  in  the  citadel  of  Canaoor. 
He  was  however  liberated  by  the  arrival  of  the 
marshal  of  Portugal  with  an  order  from  King  Ema- 
nuel, appointing  him  general  and  conunaadM-ia* 
chief  of  the  Portuguese  forces  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  firat  exploit  which  he  performed,  after  beisg 
appointed  governor,  was  the  reduction  of  Calieat ; 
which  he  attacked  at  onee  by  land  and  aea,  wick 
such  fury,  that  he  soon  became  master  of  the  lowi> 
which  he  burnt ;  and  of  tbe  fortreas,  which  he  de- 
moliahed.  A  a  aoon  as  he  recovered  from  an  acci- 
dental injurv  which  he  received  on  this  oceasioa, 
he  proceeded  against  Goa,  and  took  it.  This  city, 
in  1559,  became  the  residence  of  the  governor,  bm 
tbe  see  of  sn  archbiabop  and  primate  of  the  ladies. 
His  next  ohject  was,  Malacca,  which  he  attacked 
by  sea  and  land,  took  by  storm,  and  delivered  to 
the  pillage  of  the  Portagueae  aoldicn.  Tbe  cleat 
fiAh  reserved  for  the  king,  smounted  in  valoe  to 
2^,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  last  enterprise  of  any 
moment  in  which  be  was  engaged,  waa  the  sie|^ 
and  capture  of  Ormus.  He  had  formed  other  gfvat 
projects,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  ex- 
ecute. One  of  these  regarded  the  revival  of  lbs 
Indian  trade  by  way  of  Alexandria,  in  which  be 
knew  the  Venetians  would  have  assisted  the  Turks, 
or  any  other  persons,  for  their  own  eaaolumeat. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  the  empeior  of  i-Ubi- 
opia,  that  for  hia  own  security,  he  shoald  divert 
the  channel  of  tbe  Nile,  by  cutting  a  passaite  for  it 
into  the  Arabian  see  before  it  reached  Egypt ;  sad 
by  so  doing,  be  would  have  rendered  the  greatest 
part  of  Egypt  uninhabitable;  and  at  tbe  aaais 
time  made  it  impracticable  to  renew  the  old  mode 
of  transporting  ]«^t-lndia  commodities  from  tbs 
Hed  Sea  to  Alexandria,  which  waa  the  object  be 
had  principally  in  view.  Another  project  waa  lo 
irana;ort  three  hundred  horse  fro.-n  the  islsad 
of  Ormuz  to  the  oppoaiie.  coast  of  Arabia,  and  tbas 
to  |)lander  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Mecca,  which 
he  conceived  wonld^be  beneiicial  in  a  variety  of 
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i«s|i«eu,  ud  chiefly  in  rescuing  the  trade  of  the 
«ttt  oat  of  iLe  haods  of  the  Turks  and  other  Ma- 
bometan  nationa.  But  death  prevented  the  ac- 
complishaaent  of  hia  various  purposes ;  for  after  bis 
relun  to  Goa,  he  was  seized  with  a  distpmper 
which  in  a  few  daya  proved  fatal ;  so  that  he  died, 
I>cc«mber  16,  1615,  at  the  age  of  siitj- three.  His 
faaeml  w«a  performed  with  great  aolemnitj*  and 
hia  body  interred  in  a  chapel  built  by  him  at  Goa, 
and  dedicated  to  the  hleased  Virgin,  which  chapel 
waa  much  enlarged  by  hia  son,  Alpbonso  Albu- 
qoerque*  who  livrd  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and  wrote 
a  large  book  of  memoire,  in  which  he  recorded  hia 
&ther'a  actiona.  Beaidea  tbe  qualities  of  a  con- 
suauttate  general,  and  able  poUtician,  Albuquerque 
poaaeaaed  thoae  of  a  truly  great,  and,  in  many 
reapecta,  n  good  man.  Though  not  scrupulous  in 
the  meana  by  which  he  put  hia  country  in  pos- 
aeaaioD  of  tiie  rigbtful  property  of  tbe  natives,  he 
gOTemed  then,  when  aubjected,  with  great  juatioe 
and  bcnerolence.  and  made  himself  enemies  among 
hia  oouotrymen  by  repreasing  their  insolences  and 
aaactioBa.  Many  years  after  his  death,  the  poor 
Indiana  testified  bis  merits  towards  them  by  going 
to  hia  tomb  to  demand  justice  against  Iheir  op- 
preaoora.  In  exacting  the  dues  of  tlie  crown,  he 
waa  aeven ;  but  aa  to  his  personal  fortune,  he  had 
aeareely  any  thing  which  he  could  call  his  own.  His 
oflioers  were  hia  children,  to  whose  instruction  he 
waa  aa  attentive  aa  the  most  affectionate  parent  is 
to  the  edacation  of  hia  aona.  Whilst  he  overlooked 
trivial  faults,  he  puniahed  treachery  or  neglect  of 
doty  with  inexorable  aeverity.  He  waa  liberal  in 
bestowing  leoompenee  and  applsaae  on  thoae  offi- 
can  who  diatinquisbed  themselves  by  any  great 
aciiona;  at  the  aame  time  he  waa  not  only  silent 
aa  to  hia  own,  bat  would  not  permit  others  to  eom- 
■rnd  tbem.  It  waa  a  maxim  which  he  often  re- 
pented, "  that  he  waa  afraid  of  nothing  but  flattery ;" 
and  it  wna  observed,  that  he  never  preferred  any 
who  attempted  to  gain  his  favour  in  that  way. 
Some  of  the  Portuguese  historiana  bare  observed, 
that  the  ▼aaity  of  his  predecessor  Almeyda,  made 
him  a&ct  the  atate  of  a  prince  when  the  Portu- 
gneee  power  was  tery  imperfectly  established; 
whsaeas  the  auodesty  of  Albuquerque  waa  moat  oon- 
spieoons  when  hia  victoriea  left  him  nothing  to 
mar,  and  when  the  greateat  princea  of  the  east  sent 
Mibeiaaduia  to  aolictt  hia  friendship.  Albuquerque, 
however,  waa  actuated  by  boundless  ambition; 
and  his  extravagant  desire  of  extending  the  do- 
miaiona  of  Portngal,  made  him  regardlesa  of  the 
meaaares  which  he  adopted  for  thia  purpoae.     In 

C'vatc  life,  he  was  a  man  of  the  atrictest  honour  ; 
in  hia  public  character,  liable  to  just  reproach 
aad  censere.  Afler  serving  hia  prince  and  country 
with  aiDgular  seal  and  succesa,  he  had  the  mia- 
fatuee  to  die  in  disgrace.  Hia  ambition,  austerity, 
aad  strict  regard  to  justice,  had  raised  enemies, 
»ke  wefe  aaaiduous  in  their  endeavour  to  prejudice 
tte  kiag^  agnioat  him ;  and  aa  he  bad  aolicited  with 
a  view  to  the  preservation  of  Goa,  the  grant  of  it, 
laiethor  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  as  a  reward  for 
Iris  srrFiees,  this  was  made  a  pretence  for  exciting 
ad  increasing  the  jealooay  of  the  king  :  and  thun, 
hsiare  hb  death,  he  waa  diaplaced  from  the  office 
tf  (overaor,  and  another  person  appointed  in  bis 
Mm*  When  Albuquerque  heard  of  this  appoint- 
■asc,  he  ia  »aid  to  have  exelaimed  :  **  I  incurred 
fts  hatred  of  By  men  by  my  love  for  the  king,  and 


am  disgractd  by  him  through  his  prepossession  for 
other  men.  To  the  grave,  unhappy  old  man ;  it  is 
time  thou  wert  there ;  to  the  grave  !"  His  letter 
to  the  king,  recommending  bis  natural  son  to  hia 
favour,  closes  with  theae  words :  ''  I  say  nothing 
of  the  Indies;  they  will  speak  for  themaelves,  and 
for  me." 

ALBUTIUS  (Titus),  a  Roman  philosopher, 
flourished  about  120  yeara  B.  C.  He  is  ranked  by 
Cicero  among  the  Epicureans.  Having  been  edu- 
cated at  Athena,  he  acquired  such  a  fondness  for 
Grecian  manners,  that  he  chose  rather  to  pass  for 
a  Greek  than  a  Roman,  which  drew  upon  him  the 
ridicule  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  and  caused 
Cicero  to  beatow  upon  him  the  sarcastic  epithet  of 
<'  Graicus  homo,"  (Cic.  in  Bruto.)  Albutiua  was 
appointed  proprietor  of  Sardinia,  and,  while  he  was 
in  that  office,  celebrated  a  kind  of  triumph  in  hia 
province.  The  vanity  and  arrogance  of  thia  mea- 
sure were  punished  by  the  senate,  who  refused 
him  a  "  supplicatio,"  a  public  thanksgiving  to  the 
gods  in  honour  of  his  exploits.  On  his  return  from 
Sardinia,  he  waa  found  guilty  of  peculation  and 
corruption,  and  condemned  to  baniahinent.  He  died 
at  Athens. 

ALBUQUERQUE  (Blaisb),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, waa  born  in  l500,  and  on  his  father's  death, 
Emmanuel  king  of  Portugal  made  him  take  the 
name  of  Alphonao,  that  he  might  be  the  more  fre- 
(ju'ently  reminded  of  his  illustrious  viceroy,  and  in 
time  promoted  him  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
kingdom.  He  published,  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
gusge,  memoirs  of  his  father,  Lisbon  1576,  folio, 
under  the  title  of"  Commentarios  de  grando  Alfonso 
de  Albuquerque,  capitan  general  da  India.** 

ALBUTJ  US  (SxLus),  a  native  of  Novarre,  was, 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  an  orator  of  some  dis- 
tinction at  Rome.  He  had  left  his  native  place  in 
consequence  of  an  insult  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  some  persona  against  whom  he  had  pro*< 
noonced  sentence  in  his  office  of  mdile.  To  be 
revenged,  they  seised  his  person,  and  dragged  him 
by  the  feet  from  the  tribunal.  At  Rome  he  pleaded 
at  the  bar,  but  here  also  he  met  with  a  disgrace, 
which  obliged  him  to  renounce  it.  In  the  warmth 
of  pleading  he  one  day  made  use  of  an  expreasion 
which  he  meant  only  as  a  flourisli :  "  Swear,"  said 
he,  to  hia  adveraary,  "  by  the  ashes,  and  by  the 
memory  of  your  fathera,  and  you  shall  gain  your 
cause.  The  advocate  on  the  opposite  side  coolly 
replied,  "We  accept  the  condition,"  and  the  judges 
admitting  the  oatn,  Albutius  lost  his  cauae,  his 
temper,  and  hia  credit.  lie  afterwards  retired  to 
Novarre,  where,  becoming  afflicted  with  aaihma* 
he  made  a  public  harangue,  declaring  his  determi- 
nstion  not  to  live,  and  aiarved  himself  to  death.— 
A  prince  of  Celtiberia  to  whom  Scipio  restored  his 
wife. — A  sordid  man,  who,  we  are  told  by  Horoce, 
beat  bis  servants,  before  tliey  were  guilty  of  sny 
offence,  "  lest,"  said  he,  "1  should  have  no  time 
to  puniah  them  when  they  offend." 

ALCADINUS^  a  celebrated  physician  of  Salerno, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  was  invited  to  Sicily,  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  whom  he  cured  of  a  dan- 
gerous complaint.  He  waa  also  physician  to  thit 
eroperor'a  son,  for  whom  he  composed  a  seriee 
of  Latin  epigrams;  besides  two  other  treatises, 
and  a  small  work,  entitled,  "  De  Balneis  Put- 
eorum,  Bajorum,  et  Pithecusarum." 

ALCiEUS,  a  ffunooa  Greek  lyric  poet,  ofMity* 
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leue,  in  the  isle  of  Leiboc,  flourUbed  about  B.  C. 
600,  and  was  oontamporary  wiih  Sappho,  to  whom 
be  unsuccessfuUj  paid  his  addressea.  He  is  hy 
some  accounted  the  iriTentor  of  ijrrto  poetry,  as 
seems  to  be  implied  bj  Horace,  (ode  53.  Kb.  I.) 
mless  it  meitia  only  the  barhit^,  or  harp.  He 
was  a  atrenaous  aaserter  of  the  liberty  of  his 
•ountij  aginnat  the  uaurpet  PHtaoui ;  bat  he  took 
«p  arms  with  little  soecess,  for  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  he  left  them  behind  him  In  bis  flight 
from  a  battle,  in  which  the  Lesbians  were  dereated 
by  the  Athenlintt  As  a  monument  of  his  disgrace 
bis  enemies  hun^  up,  in  the  temple  of  Minerta, 
the  arms  he  had  quitted,  but  Pittacus  on  taking 
him  afterwards  prisoner,  restored  him  to  liberty, 
unhurt.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  is  inrohred  in 
some  obicurity.  but  from  lome  hints  in  Horace, 
and  other  writers,  it  is  concluded  that  he  travelled 
Into  Egypt  and  became  a  corsair.  His  numerous 
poems,  of  which  only  some  small  frsgments  are  ex- 
tant, were  written  in  the  JEolian  dialect,  and  in  a 
measure  of  his  own  invention,  which  has  e?er  since 
been  diatinguiahed  by  the  name  of  Alcaic.  A 
fttrong  manly  enthusiasm  fnr  freedom  and  justice 
pervades  hia  song^,  which  Quintilian  speaks  of  aa 
Accompanied  by  richness,  grace,  and  elegance  of 
style.  He  is  said  to  hare  composed  his  best  pieces 
in  a  state  approaching  to  intoxication.  His  style 
is  W9ll  described  by  Horace  in  od.  13,  lib.  11, 
tod  is  thtts  translated  by  Francis. 

Alcaeus  strikes  the  golden  striogs 
And  seas,  and  war,  and  exile  sings  \ 
Thus  while  they  strike  the  various  ljre» 
The  ghosts  the  sacred  sounds  admire  i 
But  when  Alcasus  lifts  the  strain 
To  deeds  of  war  and  tyranta  alain, 
In  thicker  crowds  the  shadowy  throng 
Brink  deeper  down  the  manial  song. 
A  versei  insinuating  his  passion  lo  Saf^pbo^  with 
her  answer*  is  preserved  by  Aristotle^  thus  Uaas- 
lated: 
AlcieuS' — 
**  I  fain  to  Sappho  would  a  wish  impart. 
But  fear  locks  up  th»  seccst  of  my  heart*" 
Sappho-* 
<*  Thy  down'cast  looks,  raspect,  and  timid  air. 
Too  plain  the  natore  of  thy  wiah  declare ; 
If  lawless,  wild,  inordinate  desire, 
Did  not  with  thoughts  Impure  thy  bosom  fire, 
Thy  tongue  and  eyes,  by  innocence  made  bold. 
Ere  now  the  secret  of  thy  soul  had  told.*' 
ALC^US,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  and,  ac- 
cording tb  Suidaa,  the  inrentor  of  tragedy. — A  sa- 
tirical poet  oientioned  by  Piatarcb-.theMessenian, 
who  lived  in  the  reigns'of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  is 
related  to  have  suffered,  for  hia  lewdness,  a  very 
singular  kind  of  death,  which  gave  occaaion  to  the 
following  epitaph :  *'  This  is  Aleasus*  tomb,  who 
died  by  a  radiah ;  the  daughter  of  the  earth,  and 
puniaher  of  adulteries." 

ALCALA,  (Don  Parapav  ox  Rivtha,  duke 
of),  viceroy  of  Naples  in  the  aixteenih  century, 
under  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  perauaded  that  monarch 
to  aboliah  the  Inquisition  in  Naples,  and  rendered 
himself  otherwise  respected  end  beloved  by  several 
popultr  and  philanthropic  measures.  By  his  vigi- 
lant measures,  he  preserved  the  Neapolitans  from 
a  famine  ;  averted  the  progress  of  the  plague  ;  re- 
pulsed the  Turks ;  dispersed  the  neighbouring  bri- 


gands, and  forced  their  leader  to  fly.  He  caused  to 
be  built  aeversl  ornamental  and  useful  bufldivgs  h 
the  city,  and  died  universally  regretted  in  15T1. 

ALCALA  Y  HENARES  (Alpbowso  us),  a 
Spanish  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  wrols« 
besides  other  works,  five  •*  novels,"  in  each  ni 
which  he  has  contrived  to  omit  one  or  other  of  d^s 
vowels;  a  not  being  found  in  the  first,  nor  s  hi  the 
second,  and  so  on.  This  useless  ingenuity  is  tie 
only  merit  attached  to  the  work.  He  died  in  Idtt* 
ALCAMENES,  one  of  the  Agides,  king  of 
Sparta,  known  by  his  apothegms,  snd  in  whois 
reign  the  Helots  rebelled. — A  statuary  who  Ursd 
448.  B.  C,  the  scholar  of  Phidisa;  was  dlstia- 
gnished  for  his  statues  of  Venus  and  Vulcan. 

ALCANDER,  a  Lacedajmonran  youth,  who  U- 
ctdentally  put  out  o«e  of  the*  eyea  of  Lyairgus,sfid 
wu  forgiven  by  the  sage,  although  the  people  were 
clamorous  for  his  puniahment. 

ALCASAR  or  ALCAZiVR,  (Lewis),  a  lesrttd 
theologian,  was  bora  at  Seville  in  the  year  13M. 
He  entered  with  lai^e  possessions  among  dia 
Jesuits,  snd  taught  philosophy  and  divinity  at  Cor« 
dova  and  Seville.  His  studies  were  almost  whoHy  . 
devoted  to  the  arduous  task  of  unfolding  the  mvs- 
reries  of  the  book  of  revelation ;  and  on«  of  his 
suppositions  is,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse have  been  accomplisned  to  the  twentieth 
chapter.  His  principal  work,  from  which  Grotfot' 
is  said  to  have  borrowed  many  of  hia  ideas,  is  en- 
titled, '*  Veatigatio  Areani  3ena(hiin  Apocalypsi,** 
and  was  the  labour  of  twenty  vears.  He  died  ifl 
Sieville,  June  16,  I61d. 

ALCATHOU3,  in  semi-fabulous  history,  a  Mtt 
of  Pelups,  who  came  to  Megara.  wheto  this  eoanttf 
was  ravaged  by  a  fierce  lion,  fbr  the  deatmetisa 
of  which  Megareos,  the  king,  offered  hia  crowfl 
and  hia  daughter.  Alcathous  slew  the  beast,  sad 
proceeded  to  Megara,  in  the  re-building  of  wUeh 
It  is  said  he  was  assisted  by  Apollo,  and  that  fl 
stone  was  still  shown  in  the  age  of  Puusanias  ai 
which  the  god  had  laid  down  hie  lyre  to  work  mnt 
expeditiously,  and  that  this  stone,  when  strack  If 
a  pebble,  had  very  sonorous  and  besutlfally  mm* 
car  powers. 

ALCESTE  orALCESTIS,  in  mytholos*»T hlf- 
tory,  the  daughter  of  Peleus,  and  wife  of  Admetul^ 
kin^  of  l^hessaly.  Her  husband  was  'sick,  and  as, 
cording  to  an  orscle  would  die,  unless  some  oaf 
else  made  a  vow  to  meet  death  in  his  stead.  ThU 
was  secretly  done  by  Alceate.  She  became  sidi 
and  Admetus  recovered.  After  her  decease,  Utr* 
cttles  visited  Admetus,  with  whom  he  was  cott' 
oected  by  the  tiea  of  hospitality,  and  promised  Idk 
friend  to  bring  hack  his  wife  from  the  infend 
regions.  He  made  good  his  word,  cbmpelTing  PiMtt 
to  restore  Alccste  to  her  husband.  Euripides  hafc 
made  this  story  tlie  subject  of  a  tragedy. 

ALOHABITUS,  author  of  treatises  on  Ae  jnd|g« 
ment  of  the  stars,  on  optics,  on  the  conjonctiOi  of 
the  planets,  printed  Venice  1491,  tend  SeviBft 
1521,  was  an  Arabian  astrologer  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

ALCIATI,  (A Nnuftw) , sn  eminent  eiriHan,  w* 
horn  at  Milntt  in  1492.  Havmg  studied  the  k# 
in  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  in  thatof  Bol0|nlL 
be  commenced  the  exercise  of  his  profhssloa  wt 
Milan  in  1517,  and  became  professor  of  civil  lf# 
in  the  univefaity  of  Avignon  in  1518.  Al 
his  salary  ftmoonted  \o40(y  crowftsi  utd  the 
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of  his  aoditorf  was  800,  he  left  this  lucratife  and 
hoDoofmble  situation  in  disgust,  because  the  city 
of  ATigoon  was  unable  to  make  a  regular  paympnt 
of  Bis  stiprDd,  in  1523,  and  resumed  hi*  first  pro- 
fession at  Milan.  In  lj29,  be  was  incited  bj 
Francis  I.,  tlie  king  of  France,  to  promote  the  study 
of  cbe  civil  law  at  Bourges ;  but  impelled  by  ava- 
rice,  be  successirfrly  changed  his  sifuation  to 
Pavia,  BolognSj  and  Ferram,  in  each  of  which 
places  be  had  many  scholars  and  clients,  and  re- 
ceived ample  recompence  for  his  labours.  When 
bs  was  censured  by  his  friends  for  bis  frequent 
ebaoges,  be  vainl/  interrogated  tbefn,  whether 
thej  blamed  the  sun  for  reTotying  to  eoHghlen  all 
nations  ;  or,  whether,  when  they  admired  Uie  fixed 
stars,  tbey  found  fault  with  the  planets  1  Bulf  his 
predcmiuaat  principle  was  avarice,  and  this  prin- 
afjjie  iodttoed  him  to  decline  accepting  th6  offer  of 
Paul  III.,  to  qalt  Feriara  and  settle  at  Rome. 
"  Wbj,"  said  he,  **  should  I,  for  the  uncertain  and 
•  empty  hope  of  the  purple,  relinquish  the  honours 
of  m/  profession,  accompanied  with  the  possession 
of  a  nch  atipi-ndl"  From  Feirara,  Alciali  re- 
tamied  to  Pavia,  and  in  1556  died  of  a  surfeit,  oc- 
cftAioBed  bj  excess  of  eating.  He  possessed,  with- 
out  doubt,  distinguished  talents,  blended  with  a 
coBsiderabld  degree  of  selfishnes  and  meanness; 
and  be  rery  materially  contributed  to  the  improfe- 
Aent  of  hia  profession.  Introducing  a  taste  for  polite 
bteratore,  and  banishing  that  barbarous  Latiuity 
ifrbicb  bad  before  bis  time  prevailed  in  the  lectures 
asd  writings  of  the  civiiians.  His  works  are,  "  Ao 
Explanation  and  Correction  of  the  Greek  terms 
wbieh  are  met  with  in  the  Digests,"  first  published 
in  Italr  and  afterwarda  at  Strasburg,  in  1515 ; 
"  Paradoxes  of  the  Civil  Law,"  a  treatise  "  De 
Terborom  Slgnificatione,"  &c.  &e.  &c.  A  volume 
if  bis  letters  Was  published  at  Utrecht  in  1697; 
and  in  1699,  appeared  a  letter,  which  be  wrote  to 
a  firiend  who  bad  become  a  friar,  representing  the 
iaiprudence  of  his  conduct,  and  exposing,  with  great 
spirit,  die  abuses  of  monastic  life. 

ALCIATI  (JoBN  Paul),  a  native  of  Milan  in 
tke  sixteentb  century,  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Timitj,  and  maiotainedy  contrary  to  the  Catholic 
&itb,  tbat  Jesus  Christ  did  not  exist  before  he  was 
bora  of  Alary.  He  attempted  to  propagate  his 
Ibetrinea  in  the  Protestant  city  of  Geneva,  but  the 
peneeuttag  seal  of  Calvin  compelled  bihn,  and 
atbers  denominated  Socinians,  to  fly  to  Poland, 
wbere  be  was  successful  in  disseminating  his 
opioioas.  Alciati,  who  was  unjustly  calumniated 
nr  Calvin,  died  at  Dantxic,  having  published,  in 
1364,  "  Letters  to  Gregorio  Fauli,'^  against  the 
pre^existenee  of  Christ. — ^There  were  (wo  others  of 
gUs  oame,  Francis  and  Tarence,  the  former  an 
cteiaeat  lawyer  of  Patia,  in  (he  sixteenth,  and  the 
falCler,  a  Roman  Jesuit  of  great  learning,  in  the 
stveateenib  century. 

AIjCIBIADES,  son  of  Cliuiss,  an  Athenian, 
^as  eae  of  the  most  splendid  and  remarkable  cba- 
I9|cfars  of  tbe  a«  in  which  he  lived — the  golden 
an  of  Greece  :  Nobly  born,  rich,  handsome, 
i^CToaa,  endowed  with  an  excellent  understanding, 
&d  every  quality  that  could  inspire  love  and  es- 
lisiay  be  wanted  only  principle  and  steadiaess  to 
I  liader  him  a  truly  great  man.  He  early  displayed 
^0  nting  passion  of  bis  life,  that  of  surpassing 
iActa,  and  accomplishing  every  thing  on  which  be 
ittiis  mind.  One  ad  venture  In  bis  ebildhood  is 
Univ.  BUfg^ifo.  14« 


very  characteristic  of  his  temper*  Being  at  play 
with  other  boys  in  the  street,  it  was  his  turn  to 
throw  something  across  the  wsy.  A  loaded  waggon 
coming  up  at  the  instant,  be  called  on  the  driver  to 
stop  for  bim.  llie  driver,  regardless  of  bis  request, 
whipped  on  his  horses,  and  the  other  boys  cleared 
the  road ;  but  Alcibiades  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  directly  before  the  waggon,  and  bade  tbe 
man  drive  on  if  he  thcfaght  fit.  This  resolatiott 
csused  'the  waggoner,  in  a  fright,  immediately  ta 
stop  Uie  honies.  Such  a  child  could  not  tarn  out  a 
common  youth.  He  toon  exhibited  strong  passiotis, 
irregularity  of  conducty  and  a  strange  mixture  of 
levity  and  seriousness.  His  beaaty  rendered  bim 
a  very  general  object  of  that  bve  which  appears  some* 
times.to  have  been  h  pure,  sometimes  an  ambiguous, 
and  sometimes  a  scandalous  attachment  azAong  the 
Greeks.  It  was  his  fortune  to  excite  tbe  virtuous 
affection  of  Socratea;  and  that  philoiopber  took 
uncommon  pains  to  Correct  all  that  was  Wrong  ia 
him,  and  train  hiin  to  honourable  pursuits  and  jttsC 
principles;  and  though  be  was  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful, his  pupil  seems  never  totally  to  have  lost 
the  benefit  of  his  instructions.  Several  anecdotes 
of  his  youth  display  the  vivacity  of  hii  temper  and 
understanding.  Ooihg  one  day  into  a  grammat 
achool,  he  asked  for  a  volume  of  Homer ;  And  the 
master  answering  him  that  be  had  none,  Alcibiades 
gave  him  s  box  on  the  ear,  and  walked  ottt.  He 
once  called  at  the  bouse  of  Pericles,  bis  relation 
and  guardian,  in  order  to  apeak  to  bim :  and  being 
told  that  Pericles  was  busy  in  studyinfit  tbe  ac- 
counts he  was  to  lay  before  tbe  people)  ''  He  bad 
better  (said  Alcibiades)  study  bow  to  svoid  giving 
them  any  account  at  all."  One  day,  in  a  mere 
frolic,  and  in  consequence  of  a  promise  to  bis  com- 
panions, he  gave  a  box  of  the  ear  to  Hipponicns,  a 
respectable  man  of  rank  and  fortune.  This  act  of 
insolence  was  talked  of  throughout  the  city,  and 
various  expectations  prevailed  of  tbe  eveat.  Early 
next  morning  Alcibiades  went  to  the  house  of 
Hipponicus,  and,  being  admitted  into  his  presence, 
stripped  himself,  and  offered  his  nak6d  body  to  be 
chastised  aa  be  pleased.  This  humiliation  dis- 
armed the  resentment,  and  enghged  the  esteem  of 
Hipponicus,  so  that  some  time  after  be  gate  him  h'm 
daughter  Hipparele  in  inarriage.  Alcibiades  freely 
joined  in  all  tlie  pleasures  and  amusements  of  youth, 
both  of  tbe  licentious  and  more  allowable  kinds. 
He  was  addicted  to  illicit  amours,  and  to  all  the 
debaucheries  common  in  companies  of  (he  gay  and 
profligate.  He  was  fond  of  fine  horses  and  chariot 
races ;  and,  as  he  could  pursue  nothing  with 
moderstion,  he  is  recorded  as  the  first  person  who 
ever  sent  seven  chariots  at  one  time  to  tne  Olympio 
games.  The  prizes  he  won,  and  the  magnificence 
he  exhibited  in  these  spectacles,  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely popular  among  the  states  of  Greece ;  and 
threci  of^  them  thought  it  an  honour  to  join  in 
bearing  the  expenses  at  the  public  shows.  In 
Athens  he  occupied  a  large  share  of  tbe  discourse 
of  tbe  citisens ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  bis  cutting 
off  the  tail  of  a  beautiful  dog  which  he  much  valued, 
purposely  to  find  them  something  to  wonder  at, 
and  divert  them  from  prying  too  closely  into  tbe 
more  Serious  parts  of  his  ooaduct.  He  early  en- 
gaged in  tbe  military  service  of  his  country,  and 
made  a  campaign  in  the  war  which  Athens  carried 
on  against  Poiidsea,  where  Socrates  waa  bis  cofl- 
Itant  compsnioOi  and  lodged  in  the  tame  tent  with 
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Lim.  At  the  principal  battle  Alcibiades,  after 
figbling  yaliantly,  fell  woun<]led  ou  the  field,  and 
was  indebted  to  Sqcrates  for  the  preservation  of 
bis  life.  This  obligation  he  repaid  some  years 
aftervrards  at  the  baltle  of  Delium,  when  in  the 
retreat  he  covered  Socrates,  who  was  on  foot,  and 
brought  him  off  safe.  The  career  of  his  ambition 
opened  while  he  was  yet  running  that  of  pleasure. 
It  was  impossible,  indeed;  in  a  constitution  like 
that  of  Athens,  that  any  youth  of  spirit  and  genius 
should  not  engage  in  public  life.  Alcibiades  bad 
Tendered  himself  a  master  of  eloquence ;  and  the 
natural  quickness  of  his  parts  readily  suggested 
those  artifices  by  wbich  a  popular  state  is  managed. 
The  Athenians  aad  Spartans,  after  some  years  of 
warfare,  had  made  a  peace ;  and  Nicias,  the  leading 
man  at  Athens,  who  had  been  the  author  of  it,  was 
strenuous  in  preventing  any  new  causes  of  disputes. 
It  was  the  plan  of  Alcibiades  to  overturn  his  in- 
fluence, and  the  system  that  supported  it.  -  He 
began  by  promoting  a  league  with  Argos,  and  some 
other  states,  the  consequence  of  which  greatly  em- 
broiled the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  widened  the 
breach  between  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Athe- 
nian parties.  He  bad  the  command  of  a  fleet 
destined  to  assist  the  Argives,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  frequent  changes  of  politics  which  had  hap- 
pened in  their  capital ;  and  though  the  two  leading 
nations  did  not  openly  declare  war,  they  committed 
mutual  hostililies  as  allies  to  the  contending 
powers.  The  misanthrope  Timon  foresaw  the 
event  of  the  influence  acquired  by  the  young  and 
daring  politician  ;  and,  on  beholding  him  one 
day  conducted  by  the  people,  with  great  honour, 
from  the  place  of  assembly,  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
and  cried,  "  Go  on  and  prosper,  my  brave  boy  ;  for 
your  success  will  prove  the  destruction  of  all  this 
mob  St  your  heels."  Alcibiades  now  promoted  an 
eipedition  against  Sicily,  much  against  the  wishes 
of  Nicias;  and  in  conjunction  with  that  leader  and 
Lamachous,  he  was  appointed  to  command  it.  At 
this  period  however  an  occurrence  took  place  which 
strongly  illustrates  the  mixed  chsracter  of  this 
Athenian.  On  one  night  all  the  Herms,  or  half- 
Btatnes  of  Mercury,  in  Athens,  were  defaced  and 
mutilated ;  and  information  was  given  that  this 
sacrilege  was  the  work  of  Alcibiades  and  his  dis- 
solute companions,  in  one  of  their  frequent  moments 
of  revelry  and  intemperance.  A  capital  charge  of 
impiety  was  therefore  laid  against  him ;  but,  from 
fear  of  the  army,  not  until,  he  had  departed  on  the 
expedition  against  Sicily,  from  which  he  was  or- 
dered home  again.  He  pretended  to  accompany 
the  messengers  back  without  reluctance,  but  con- 
trived to  escape  into  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was 
in  consequence  condemned  for  non-appearance, 
bis  property  confiscated,  and  all  the  priests  and 
priestesses  pronounced  a  solemn  execration  against 
Dim.  He  bad  now  recourse  to  the  Spartans,  by 
whom  he  was  well  received,  and  whom  he  in- 
fluenced to  send  succours  to  the  Siracusans  and  to 
declare  war  against  Athens.  During  bis  abode  at 
Sparta,  with  his  usual  address,  he  adopted  the  La- 
cedtemonian  discipline  in  its  utmost  rigour,  and 
surpassed  the  natives  themselves  in  the  qualities 
which  they  most  admired.  Passing  over  into  Ionia, 
he  induced  several  of  the  cities  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians,  and  engaged  Tissaphemes,  the  king  of 
Persia's  lieutenant,  in  a  league  wiih  Sparta.  A 
relic  of  his  former  manners  however  nearly  proyed  I 


his  ruin ;  for  having  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with 
the  wife  of  King  Agis,  the  Utter  became  his  iia* 
placable  enemy  when  it  was  discovered,  and  orders 
were  sent  to  Ionia  to  procure  his  death.    Apprised 
of  his  danger,  Alcibiades  cook  reruge  with  Tis- 
saphemes, and    so  ingratiated  himself  with  th« 
satrap,  that  nothing  was  done  without  his  advice; 
and  he  was  so  adroit  as  to  make  the  friendship  of 
the  Persians  an  instrnment  of  his  own  recall  to 
Athens.     He  would  not  however  return  uatil  be 
had  made  himself  welcome  by  his  services ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  conjunction  with  the  other  AlheniiB 
commanders,  he  gained  several  signal  victories  over 
the  Lacedemonians,  by  which  they  lost  Selybria, 
Byzantium,  and  various  other  towns  on  the  Helles- 
pont.    He  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens  the  fol- 
lowing year,  where  he  was  received  with  univensl 
acclamation,  solemnly  liberated  from  all  the  exe- 
crations pronounced  against   him,  and  made  sb* 
solute  commander  of  the  forces  by  sea  and  land. 
He  did  not  long  remain  inactive,  but  put  to  ses 
again  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  for  the  Hellt-s- 
pont,  to  assist  some  cities  which  still  beld  firm  to 
the  Athenians.    He  first  proceeded  to  the  isle  of 
Andris,  where  he  gaiiied  a  victory  over  the  natives; 
but  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  in  person  to  Caria 
to  raise  money,  he  left  the  fleet  in  charge  of  Anti- 
ochus.  with  orders  by  no  means  to  haxard  an  en- 
gagement.     The  Spartan  commander,  Lysaader, 
contrived  however  to  bring  on  a  battle  by  superior 
skill,  and  the  Athenian  fleet  was  entirely  defeated. 
Such  discontent  arose  am($ng  the  fickle  Athenians 
at  this  disappointment,  that  although  Alcibiades  on 
his  return  contrived  to  recover  the  superiority  st 
sea,  the  people  stripped  him  of  bis  commaad; 
and  as  it  was  a  maxim  witb  him  rather  to  escape 
an  accusation  than  defend  himself  against  it,  be 
collected  a  band  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  employed 
himself  in  a  war  against  several  of  the  Thrsciaa 
tribes,  from  whom  he  collected  considerable  booty. 
Athens  being  soon  after  taken  by  Lysaoder,  Al- 
cibiades thought  fit  to  retire  to  Bithynia,  and  sab- 
sequently  to  seek  the  protection  of  the   Persisa 
sstrap,  Phamabasus,  governor  of  Phrygia,  b^  whoa 
he  was  kindly  received.     In  the  meantime  the 
sufferings  of  the  Athenians,  under  the  thirty  ty- 
rants established  by  Lysander,  induced  tbem  to 
look   for  deliverance  to  Alcibiades.     This  mani- 
festation proved  fatal  to  him ;  for  the  tyrants  im- 
mediately commenced  an  intrigue  with  Spana  to 
procure  his  death,  and  orders  were  accordingly 
sent  from  that  government  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  Phamabasus  to  effect  it.    The  Persian  con- 
sented, and  the  house  of  Alcibiades,  who  resided 
in  a  village  of  Phrygia,  with  his  mistress  Timandra, 
was  surrounded  by  night  and  set  on  fire.   He  threw 
out  a  quantity  of  wet  clothing  to  damp  the  flames, 
and  then  wrapping  his  robes  about  his  left  band, 
with  a  dagger  in  his  right  (his  sword  haying  been 
removed)  rushed  forth  and  escaped  the  fire.    The 
assassins  dared  not  to  encounter  him  hand  to  band, 
but  killed  him  by  darts  from  a  distsnce.     When 
they  were  gone,  Timandra  took  possession  of  tb« 
body,  and  buried  it  in  a  town  named  Melissa,  where 
the  Emperor  Adrian  long  after  caused  a  tomb  lo  be 
erected  to  his  memory.  This  event  occurred  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  4()3.     There  is  Ifttte 
to  admire  in  the  character  of  Alcibiades.    «  ffit 
actions  (says  RoUin)  were  glorious,  but  withoat 
rule  or  principle.    Hia  character  wm  eleyated  wtA 
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grand,  but  ivithout  eoonexioD  or  consistence."  He 
loved  DO  oQe»  and  lived  for  no  ooe,  but  hiroselfi 
■ad  died  misereblj  without  a  friend  to  boooar  bim. 

ALCIDAMAS»  a  Greek  rhetorician  by  wliom 
tvo  orations  are  still  extant,  entitled  **  Ulyssis 
eontza  Palamedem/'  sod  *'  Contra  Sopbistas/' 
Booiiabcd  at  Elasa  in  JEoIia,  about  424.  B.  C. 

ALCIMUS,  snmamed  JACHIM,  a  Jewish  high 
prie^,  of  whom  mention  is  made  by  Josephas,  and 
in  tlie  Scriptures.  (Maccab.  vii.y&c.)  He  held  that 
office  in  the  163rd  jear  B.  C,  and  rendered  himself 
an  object  of  terror  by  bis  rapine  and  cruelty.  He  was 
the  fisvourite  of  Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria, 
and  uader  his  authority,  attacked  Jeru.«alem,  and 
despoiled  the  temple.  He  died  ot  a  palsy,  after 
faavin|held  his  office  about  two  years. — ^There  were 
two  bisti>rians  of  this  name';  one  who  wrote  a  his- 
tonr  of  luly,  and  another  who  composed  a  work, 
Ipwhich  Julian  the  apostate  is  meotioned  with 
{reac  eology. 

ALCINOOS,  a  personage  recorded  by  Homer, 
isrepreaented  as  king  of  the  Phceacians,  in  the  island 
of  Corfu.  He  had  a  daughter  named  Nausicaoe, 
whoae  character  and  adventure  with  Ulysses  forms 
one  of  the  moat  pleasing  pictures  of  nature  and 
■Bplieitj  in  the  works  of  Homer^— A  platonic 
philosopher  in  the  second  century,  who  wrote  a 
book  '<  De  Doctrine  Platonis,"  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  the  Itmo.  printed  at  Oxford,  1667. 

ALCIPURON,  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia,  flou- 
riahed  is  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  is 
aoc  to  be  confounded  with  Alcipbron  the  sophist, 
whoae  age  ia  onknowo,  and  who  wrote  some  Greek 
epiatlca,.eootainiog  a  very  pleasing  picture  of  the 
maaaera  and  customs  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  an 
edition  appeared  at  Geneva,  1666,  and  two  others 
at  Leipxie.  1715,  and  1798. 

ALCIPPE  (in  mythological  history),  daughter 
of  the  god  Mara,  to  whom  Halirrbotius,son  of  Nep- 
tnne,  offered  violence.  The  ravisher  was  killed  by 
AifBa>  and  the  murder  ia  said  to  have  been  the 
origin  ef  the  famous  tribunal  afterwards  known 
noder  the  name  of  the  Areopagus. — A  woman 
~*^    is  recorded  by  Pliny  to  have  brought  forth  an 


ALCIPPUS,  a  SparUn  citizen,  banished  for  his 
sttempta  to  improre  tibe  laws  of  the  republic ;  had 
a  wife,  DemocritSy  who,  on  the  day  of  a  solemn 
fosttral,  ent  the  throats  of  her  two  daughters,  and 
tbiiew  them  on  a  blazing  pile,  into  which  she  after- 
wards precipitated  heraelf,  to  prevent  them  being 
■vried  to  her  husband's  enemies. 

ALCMAN  or  ALCMiEON,  a  Greek  poet,  who 
iomalied  aboot  the  vear  670  B.  C,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  love  songs  made  to  be  sung  in 
pnblie  companies.  He  died  of  tlie  lousy  disease  : 
tke  small  remains  of  him  extant  are  quotations  in 
Atbensnis,  and  other  writers.  Alcman  is  also 
celebnUed  as  one  of  the  greatest  gluttons  of  an- 
IM  aity. 

ALCIHi£ON  (in  mythological  history),  of 
Agoe,  was  chosen  chief  of  the  Epigoni,  in  which 
m  matf  he  took  and  destroyed  Thebes.  His  father 
A  ipbiaraoa,  going  to  war,  charged  him  to  put  to 
di  ith  bis  mother  Eriphyle,  who  had  betrayed  bim. 
H  did  so,  and  was  pursued  by  the  furies,  and 
VI I  at  length  murdered  by  the  brothers  of  his 
«j  b  Alpbeaibsea,  on  aecoont  of  his  desertion  of 
bi  far  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  Aehelous.-^A 
fl  mkim  ud  phikiopher  of  Ciotona,  tnd  a  dis- 


ciple of  Pythagoras,  flourished  about  500  years 
B.  C.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  causes  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
attempted  the  dissection  of  a  dead  body. 

ALCMENA  (in  mythology),  daughter  of  Elec- 
tryon,  and  wife  of  Amphyirion.  Jupiter  loved  her, 
and  deceived  her  by  assuming  the  form  of  her 
husband.  From  this  connexion,  which  continued 
for  three  nights,  sprang  Hercules. 

ALCOCK  (John),  a  native  of  Beverley  in 
Yorkshire,  became  successively  bishop  of  Roches* 
ter,  Worcester,  and  Ely,  and  was  finally  elected  to 
the  dignity  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  was  re^* 
markable  for  the  length  of  his  sermons,  and  wrote 
several  theological  tracts,  of  which  one  is  whimsi- 
cally entitled  <*  Galli  Cantus  ad  Confratres  suos." 
He  was  the  founder  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
and  grestly  improved  the  'palaces  of  his  several 
sees.  He  died  at  Wisbeacb  on  the  Ist  October, 
1500.~An  organist  and  musical  composer  of  the 
last  century.  He  wrote  choral  music,  and  some 
excellent  glees,  one  of  which,  '*  Hail,  ever  pleasing 
solitude,"  gained  a  medal  at  the  nobleman's  catch- 
dub. 

ALCUIN  or  ALBINUS  (Flaccus).  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  in  the  eighth  century,  educated  by  the 
venerable  Bede,  and  Egbert  archbishop  of  York, 
was  made  abbot  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Charlemagne,  to  resfde  at 
his  court,  where  he  experienoed  the  favours,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  andjriendship,  of  that  mo- 
narch. Most  of  the  schools  in  France  were  either 
founded  or  improved  by  him,  among  which  was 
that  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  whither 
he  retired  in  801,  and  died  there  in  804.  He  left, 
besides  many  theological  writings,  several  ele- 
mentary works  on  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  philo- 
logy ;  poems,  and  letters.  His  style  betrays  the 
uncultivated  character  of  the  age  ;  but  he  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  learned  few,  whose  genius 
dissipated  the  gloom  of  the  eighth  century. 

ALCYONIUS  (Pstee),  a  Venetian,  born  to- 
wards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  translated 
some  of  Aristotle's  treatises,  and  is  accused  of 
having  introduced  into  his  work  "  on  banishment," 
several  passages  from  Cicero's  treatises  de  Gorid, 
the  only  extant  manuscript  of  which  he  obtained 
from  the  library  of  a  nunnery  to  which  he  was 
physician,  and  burnt,  to  avoid  detection.  At  Flo- 
rence he  was  appointed  to  a  professor's  chair,  and 
being  at  Rome,  in  1527,  when  the  imperial  troops 
under  Charles  V.  took  the  city,  he  received  a 
wound,  in  his  defence  of  the  pope,  whom,  with  a 
fickleness  which  deserves  the  name  of  ingratitude, 
he  subsequently  abandoned,  and  died  ahortly  after- 
ward in  the  year  last  mentioned.  Alcyonios  pos- 
sessed many  laudable  accomplishments,  but  his 
character  is  much  tarnished  by  his  vanity,  self- 
conceit,  snd  abusive  language. 

ALDAVA  (Bbknard),  a  Spaniard,  governor  of 
Lippa,  on  the  confines  of  Turkey,  which,  in  a  fit 
or  panic,  he  set  on  fire,  1552. 

ALDEBERT,  or  ADALBERT,  a  French  im- 
postor of  the  eighth  century,  deluded  the  people 
oy  pretended  visions  and  revelations,  and  boasted 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  written  by  Jeans 
Christ,  through  the  hands  oft  be  archangel  Michael. 
He  remitted  sins  without  confession,  and  required 
Ilia  foUoir^rs  to  quit  th^  churoh^i  and  worship  (^od 
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in  lioutef  of  prayer,  Mfbicb  be  erected  in  the  fields, 
fod  to  kneel  before  crosset,  vbicb  be  placed  in 
^oodg,  nnd  by  tbe  side  of  fouDtaioa.  He  became 
exceedingly  popular,  but  was  at  lenrth  condemned 
by  a  general  council  in  748,  and  died  in  prison. 

ALDEGONDE  (St.  Philip,  lord  of),  a  natite 
of  .Brussels,  drew  up  ip  1565  ibe  act  of  compro- 
mise for  the  preservation  of  tbe  privileges  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  act,  which  waa  chiefly  directed 
against  tbe  introduction  of  the  inquisition  into  tbe 
Netherlands,  waa  rejected  hj  the  regent  Margaret, 
and  on  the  arrivsl  of  AWa,  in  1566,  Aldegoode  fled 
jnto  Germany.  In  1573  be  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  after  bis  liberation,  conducted  man)- 
diplomatic  negotiations,  and  defended  Antwero,  a 
long  time,  though  not  successfully.  He  aasisled  in 
catablishiog  tbe  university  of  Leyden,  and  died 
there,  professor  of  theology,  in  1598. 

ALDEGRAEE  (Albert),  a  painter  and  en- 
graver, was  born  at  Soest  in  Westphalia,  in  1502. 
He  furnished  the  churches  of  bis  native  place,  and 
of  Nuremberjg;,  with  many  valuftble  pieces,  of  which 
his  '<  Natiyity**  is  tbe  most  admired.  He  excelled, 
pbiefly,  in  portraits,  which  be  copied  skilfully  with 
tbe  graver. 

ALDEBETTE  (Bernabd  and  Josipii),  Jesuits 
of  Malsga,  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  seventeetb  cen- 
tury, so  much  alike  that  the  famous  poet  Gong^ra 
compared  them  to  two  cruets,  and  said,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  it  w^s  neces- 
$ary  to  smell  them.  They  were  authors  of  "  Anliqui 
ties  of  Spain,  1614/'  and  %  book  on  t|ie  Castilian 
language,  1606. 

ALDHUN,  a  bishop  of  Holy  Island,  who  left 
his  habitation  because  infested  by  tlie  Danes,  and  re* 
tired  with  tbe  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  to  Durham 
irllere  he  became  the  firat  bishop  of  that  see.  He 
built  the  cathedral,  and  died  1018. 

ALDINI  (Tobias")  apbysiciap  ofCesena,  wrote 
l|  botanical  work  print  d  at  Rome,  1525. — Antony, 
a  native  of  Bologna,  where  he  was  a  professor  of 
law,  wa8,in|1805,  sppointed  by  Napoleon  a  secretary 
of  state  for  tbe  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  title  ol 
(ount.  In  1815  be  gained  tbe  confidence  of  the 
Austrian  government,  and  retired  to  Milan. 

ALD03RA]!{D1NI,  the  name  of  a  princely 
family  at  Rome,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  art 
on  account  of  an  antique  fresco,  in  their  villa, 
representing  a  wedding,  and  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Aldohrandine  weddins.  It  was  discovered 
in  the  time  of  Clement  Vlll.i  and  was  supposed 
by  Winckleman  to  be  the  wedding  of  Peleus 
iind  Thetis. — Several  scholars  also  or  this  nsme 
bave  distinguished  themselves, especially  Sylvester, 
a  lawyer  of  Plorence,  who  was  banished  for  his  op- 
bosition  to  the  Medicis,  and  bis  sons  Thomas  and 
liippolytus,  the  latter  of  whom  became  pope  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

ALDRKD,  abbot  of  Tavistock,  and^  afterwards 
bishop  of  Worcester,  1046,  was  tbe  first  Euglish 
prelate  who  visited  Jerusalem,  and  after  his  return 
was  raised  to  the  see  of  Rome,  an  elevation  which, 
the  pope  refused  to  ratify,  on  account  of  his  ig- 
norance and  simony.  His  solicitations,  however, 
at  last  prevailed,  and  he  received  the  pallium  from 
the  poniifif.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Coo- 
ft* ssor,  over  whom  he  possessed  great  influence,  he 
cruwued  Harold,  and  afterwards  William  the 
Conqueror,  whose  esteem  he  enjoyed,  and  whose 
power  he  made  subservient  to  the  views  of  the 


church.  Having  received  some  indignity  froaa  the 
high  sheriff  of  Yoik,  be  hastened  to  tbe  kisg  at 
Westminster,  and  thus  abruptly  addrefsed  hini»  in 
the  presence  of  his  council :  "  Hear  roe,  William  ^ 
when  thou  wast  an  alien,  and  God  had  peTmitt«4 
thee,  for  our  sins,  and  through  much  blood,  to  re:gQ 
over  us,  I  anointed  thee  king,  and  placed  the  crow« 
upon  thy  head  with  a  blessing  *,  but  now  I  ebonge 
that  blessing  into  a  curse."  The  terrified  aod 
superstitious  king  threw  himself  at  the  biibop's 
feet,  when  the  nobility,  who  were  present,  ap- 
proaching to  raise  him,  Aldred  exclaimed,  *'  Let 
him  alone  ;  let  him  lie ;  he  is  not  fallen  at  my  feet, 
but  at  the  feet  of  St.  Peter."  It  is  said  that  be 
died  of  grief,  on  seeing  the  north  of  Koclaod 
ravaged  by  Harold  and  Canpte,  September  ll, 
1068. 

ALDRIC,  Saint,  bishop  of  Mans,  distipgaiahed 
himself  by  bis  learning,  and  collected  the  decrm 
of  the  popes,  &c.  He  died  866,  after  enjoying  nm 
favours,  aud  feeling  tbe  persecutions,  ef  the  nobles, 
in  the  courts  of  Charlemagfie,  Louis,  Lothaire,  and 
Charles  II. 

ALDRICH  (Robert),  a  nativa  of  Burabam.  i« 
Buckinghamshire,  became  master  of  Eton,  aad  pro- 
vost, and  in  1537,  bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  died 
March  25,  1555,  leaving  behind  him  various  wrii- 
ings,  which  are  mentioned  by  Leland,  who  oom« 
mends  bis  learning  and  piety. 

ALDRICH  (Hbmby).  a  naUve  of  Weatmiaater, 
was  born  in  1647,  and  received  bis  education,  under 
Busby,  at  tbe  college  school,  whence  he  removed 
to  Cbrislchurch,  where  he  distinguished  bimaeU 
as  a  tutor.  In  1681,  he  was  made  canon,  «nd  in 
this  situation,  supported  and  encouraged  diacipUne, 
religion,  and  learning.  He  published,  with  Dr. 
Sprat,  Clarendon's  history,  in  ^hich  he  vv.  with- 
out  foundation,  charged  with  improper  interpola- 
tions. He  showed  his  taste  as  an  architect,  aa  weU 
Bs  his  liberality,  by  the  erection  of  three  sidea  of 
Peckwater  Quadrangle,  at  Chri&tcburch ;  and  of 
tbe  chapel  of  Trinity,  and  the  church  of  All  SoiUa 
College.  He  was  the  author  of  a  compendium  of 
logic,  and  several  other  useful  public aiiona ;  but 
he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  edttiog 
several  of  the  Greek  cUaaics,  which  ge^eraUjr  mp* 
peared  annually  for  the  benefit  of  tU^  atudenta  ef 
his  society,  lieiug  a  lover  of  music,  he  collecied 
materials  for  a  history  of  it,  and  composed  tboae 
popular  catches,  <'  Hark  the  bonny  Chnstcbtwclk 
bells/'  and  ^  smoking  caich.  He  ia  also,  entitled 
to  some  distinction,  as  a  Latin  poet.  The  *'  Muasb 
Aoglicanae*'  contains  two  elegant  pieces  written 
by  him;  one,  on  tl^e  accession  of  WilUana  lll*« 
(be  other  on  the  death  of  the  dul^e  of  Glouoeater^ 
He  has  the  credit  of  being  the  author  of  aevond 
humorous  pieces,  and  among  the  rest,  of  an  epi« 
gram  entitled  "  Causas  Bibendi,"  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  : — 

*'  If  on  my  theme  I  rightly  think. 
There  are  five  reasons  why  men  drink ;, 
Good  wine— a  friend — because  I'm  di^, — 
Or  lest  I  should  be  by  and  \}y. 
Or  any  other  reason  why." 
He  died  at  Chriatohurch,  deaervedly  aateened  aad 
respected,  on  the  14th.3eptember,  1710. 

ALDUINGTON  (Jobn),  a  native  of  Luzem- 
bourgh,  was,  from  a  common  soldier,  raised  by 
merit,  to  be  ^  general  of  Ferdinand  II.  Uia  abiU* 
ties  weie  exerted  in  iM^in^  the  sief  e  of  CooMUm;, 
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bvt  a?aric8  and  croeltj  taroisbed  n  great  sod  illus- 
trioaa  military  character.  He  fell  at  Landthnt  in 
Bavaria,  in  1664,  whetber  bj  the  hands  of  his  own 
soldiers,  or  of  the  Swedes,  is  a  nnatter  of  doubt. 

ALDUO  VANDUS  (Ulysses),  professor  of  pbi- 
losopbjr  and  phjuc  at  Bologna,  the  place  of  his 
birth ;  w«a  a  moat  curious  inquirer  intonatural|bis- 
tOTj^  and  trayelled  into  manj  distant  countries  to 
pursue  the  vtudy  of  it.  He  applied  himself  cbieflj 
in  re«earcbes,  respecting  biras,  and  was  at  great 
expeo«e  in  having  figures  of  them  drswn  from  life. 
U  is  said  that  he  gave  a  painter,  famous  in  ihat  art, 
a  jearl^  salary  of  ^00  crowns  for  thirty  years,  and 
that  he  employed,  at  a  great  expense,  Lorenzo 
Benini  and  Cornelius  Swinlus,  as  well  as  tho  fa- 
moQS  evgraver,  Christopher  Coriolanus.  These 
expenses  ruined  his  fortune,  and  he  died  blind,  and 
ia  great  distreaa,  in  an  hospital  at  Bologna,  in  1615. 
ile  Dublished  several  works  upon  natural  history, 
of  which  hia  *'  Ornithology"  is  the  principal.     His 


T  ia  held  in  great  honour  at  his  native  place, 
where  Ue  went  by  the  nauae  of  the  modern  PUnyt 
and  hia  museum  forms  the  basis  of  that  now  ex- 
iaiiog  at  Bologna.  Buffon  bestows  great  praise  on 
the  worhs  of  Aldiovandus,  and  calls  him  the  most 
bborious  and  learned  of  all  the  naturalists. 

ALDRUDK,  countess  of  Bertinoro,  celebrated 
for  her  courage  and  eloquence,  when  Ancoua  was 
hesi(>ged  by  the  Venetians,  in  11712.  put  herself  st 
the  head  of  ber  friends  and  depeadants,  and  com- 
pletely defeaud  the  besiegers. 

ALuUS  (MiiwuT^us),  a  native  of  Bassano,  iUos- 
triaua  aa  a  eorrect  printer,  and  aa  the  restorer  of 
the  Greek  aad  Latin  languages  to  Europe.  He  is 
the  iaveator  of  the  Italic  letter,  and  was  alone  per- 
mitted by  the  popo  the  ujse  of  it.  He  died  at 
Yeaica,  in  1516,  leaving  behind  him  a  Greek 
gramauir, notes  on  Horsce,  Homer,  &c.,Aud  editions 
tf  Iba  claaaica^  vUich  are  much  admired  ^  elegance 
and  aaatneaa. 

ALEANDER  (jEROMx),hom  ia  the  year  1480, 
^aUBguinhed  himself  as  a  violent  opposar  of  Lu- 
ther, and  t^e  Reformation.    By  hia  Uarntng  and 
ahditiM*  he  aUraot«4  the  notice  of  Pope  Alexander 
I      Vf^  and  law  XIL,  under  whose  patroaage  ht 
taflgbi  beJUa»  lettrea  at  Paris.  Ue  wsa  afterwards  in 
i      tbaaeiviea  of  i«o  ^.  at  Home,  and  aa  nuacio  of 
I      tjba  holy  aee>  h«  acquired  great  reputation  by  the 
aloqaaoi  hacangne  which  he  delivered  in  the  diet 
of  Wocm»»  aesisat  tha  doctrinea  of  Luther,  the 
I      baraipg  of  whose  hooka  he  procured,  though  he 
I      CB^  Bol  silaace  hia  preaching.    On  his  ai^point- 
m»%  to  the  aee  Qf  Briu4isi,  by  Clemeat  VIII.,  he 
attacked  t]|e  Proteataom  in  Germany,  with  a  viru- 
Un»,  mhish  waB,»  howarej,  unable  to  prevent  the 
Uvea  which  Charlea  V.  ^  la»t  made  with  tiiese 
Mssecated  met .   Aleaoder  wa^  made  a  cardinal  by 
Paid  ill.*  ami  died  io  February,  1548,  not  aa  has 
Wao  saidft  through  tha  opakilfulnesa  of  his  physi- 
dr-a,  hut  because  l)e  bad  destroyed  bis  liealUi  by 
lal  lag  ioctnattch  care  of  ii.    How  keenly  he  felt  the 
mc  lificatioo  of  finding:  all  hia  efforts  to  stem  the 
Im  eat  of  berei^  ineffectual,  may  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
ai)  ssavo  aftf taph  which  ha  wrote  on  hia  own  tomb, 
m  }reek«  thua  tK^nalajted :— - 

"  Kot  uavaluBlant  X  reaiga  my  breath, 
?oc  tp  bohold  life's  iUsyia  worse  tbandeatli." 
LEANDER   (Jxrome),  nephew  of  the  pre- 
m  ^%M  diatifgai^^jld  himaetf  «»  4«  aotiquaiian,  a 


consequence  of  an  excess  of  eating  at  the  table  of 
one  of  bis  friends. 

ALECTQ  (in  mythology),  one'  of  the  furies,  ia 
represented  with  flaming  torches,  her  head  covered 
with  serpents. 

ALECTRYON  (in  mythology),  a  youth  whom 
Mars,  during  his  amours  with  Venus,  stationed  at 
the  door  to  watch  againat  the  approach  of  the  sun. 
He,  fell  asleep,  and  Apollo  came  aod  discovered 
the  lovers,  which  so  incensed  Mars  that  he  changed 
Alectryon  into  a  cock,  who  still  mindful  of  liis  neg- 
lect, early  announces  the  approach  of  the  sub. 

ALEGAMBE  (Phimp).  a  native  of  Brussels, 
who  became  a  Jesuit,  and  whose  writings  afford 
much  information  respecting  the  order  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  was  for  some  time  confessor  of  the 
Rmperor  Ferdinand,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1652. 
His  chief  work*'  Bibliutheque  des  Auteurs  Jesuites," 
was  published  in  that  city,  1657. 

ALEGRE  (YvEa  d*),  an  officierof  an  ancient 
family  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  France,  fell 
valiantly  fighting  at  the  bsttleof  Ravenna,  in  1512. 
— A  marshal  of  France  of  the  same  family  died,  ia 
1733. 

ALEMAN  (Lewis  Augustine),  a  lawyer  of 
Grenoble,  born  1653.  wrote  two  volumes  of  an  his- 
torical journal  of  Europe,  and  other  works. 

ALLMANM  (Nicoi.o]t&  celebrated  antiquary, 
flourished  at  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  aod  seventeenth 
centuries,  snd  wrote  several  works  respecting  the 
antiquities  contained  in  that  city.  He  died 
1626. 

ALEMAN  (MATTUBw),author  of  the  oace  popa- 
lar  history  of  *'  Guzman  d'Alfarache,  the  Siiaursh 
rogue."  He  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Se« 
ville.  and  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  waa  much 
about  the  court.  His  novel,  which  was  not  com- 
posed till  towards  the  latter  period  of  bis  life,  ex- 
hibits, with  much  humour,  a  curious  picture  of  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  age  and  country  in  which 
he  lived.  There  are  few  European  languages  into 
which  it  has  not  been  translated.— There  was  ano- 
ther person  of  the  name  of  Alemao,  an  archbishop, 
a  cardinal,  and  eventually  a  saint,  who  ofliciited  aa 
president  of  the  council  of  Basil,  and  was,  for  hia 
opposition  to  Eugeniua  IV.,  degraded  from  tha 
purple,  and  excommunicated*  Nicholas  V^  how- 
ever reversed  the  sentence,  and  after  bis  death  in 
1450.  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  canonisation. 

ALEMBERT  (  Jsan  lr  Romo  d*),  one  of  tha 
most  distinguished  mstbemaiiciaus  and  literary 
characters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  waa  bom  in 
Paris,  on  the  17th  November,  1717.  but  waa  ex- 
posed by  his  parenVa,  Madame  de  Tencin  aod  tlta 
poet  Pestouchee,  provisional  commissary  of  artil- 
lery. The  child  appeared  so  weok,  iharxiie  police 
oflicer,  instead  of  carrying  it  to  the  Foundling-boa- 
piml,  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  wife  of  a  poor 
glczier.  He  showed  much  facility  in  learning,  and 
at  the  age  of  four  years,  was  sent  to  a  boarding- 
scliool.  He  waa  but  ten  yeais  old,  when  the  prin- 
cipal, a  man  of  merit,  declared  that  he  could  teach 
him  no  more.  He  entered  the  college  Ma;iarin  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  His  talents  surprised  his  in« 
stracters,  who  thought  they  had  found  in  him  a 
second  Pascal  to  support  the  causes  of  the  Jai^ 
seniats,  with  whom  they  were  closely  connected, 
lie  wrote,  in  the  firat  years  of  his  philosophical 
studies,  a  commantary  onihe  epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romaiia.    But  when  ha  began  ta  study  mathema- 
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tic-3,  thJ4  AcienL-e  cnptivated  him  so  much,  tlint  he 
refiijunced  hU  ilieologicttl  disputes.  He  left  college, 
Bludied  Lai^,  mid  became  an  sdrocatr,  but  did  not 
tieam  to  oecu^iy  himself  witli  mathematics,  tliougli 
ha  w  ii8  iiLmoit  eiitirelj  destitute  of  property.  A 
pamphlet  on  tbn  motion  of  solid  bodies  in  a  fluid, 
e-nd  unoihiT  on  the  integral  calculus,  which  he  laid 
haUte  ibt*  Acai^cmv  of  Sciences  in  1739  and  1740, 
ebowed  him  in  so  lavouroble  a  light,  that  the  aca- 
ilemj  received  him,  in  1741,  into  the  number  of  its 
inemberfi«  Hb  soon  after  published  his  famous 
dynamicA,  '*  Trtiiic  de  DiDami«)ue/'  and  on  fluids, 
^'  J  raiie  doB  VluidfS."  In  1746,  his  *'  Theory  of  the 
Winds"  obiaiiu'd  the  prize  offered  by  ihe  academy 
of  lierfirit  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  member. 
AmDii^  his  communications  to  this  academy,  two 
nre  highly  difltin^uished, — that  on  pure  analysis, 
and  Lbnonr-  wiiirb  treats  of  the  Tibrations  of  strings, 
lie  ukti  look  A  part  in  the  investigation  which  com- 
pleii^d  the  diBccjreries  of  Newton  respecting  the 
tnoiiun  or  ilie  heaTenly  bodies.  Whilst  Euler  and 
Clojrstjk  nere  engaged  in  these,  he  delivered,  in 
1747,  to  the  Adidemy  of  Sciences,  a  solution  of  the 
problom  proposed  to  determine  what  disturbances  ore 
occasioneil  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  planets, 
in  their  ellipticul  revolutions  round  the  sun,  and 
wlial  their  irioiiLMi  would  be,  if  they  were  acted  on 
only  to  the  a(  tractive  poweis  of  the  sun.  He  con- 
tii'ued  tht  se  labours  for  several  years,  and  pub- 
lished, al  inti^rvAla,  various  important  astronomical 
ireatiGes,  including  one  on  the  precession  of  the 
tijuinoxf^A ;  dso  his  experiment  on  the  resistance 
f]f  ^yid  bodies^  and  a  number  of  dissertations  on 
other  aubjt  cts.  In  the  first  fervour  of  his  love  for 
matliema^ics,  hehnd,  for  a  time,  become  indifferent 
to  bellea  1r tires  ;  but  his  early  love  of  them  soon  re- 
vive'i.  He  entered  on  this  new  career  with  his 
introduction  to  th«  Encycloptdiej  and  it  will  always 
be  a  pattern  of  Atyle  in  Ueating  of  scientific  sub- 
j%ctti,  uniiing  tki  it  does,  elegance  and  precision. 
D*Atemberl  comprised,  in  this  introduction,  the 
essence  of  all  hia  knowledge  of  mathematics,  phi- 
losophy, nnd  lii^rature,  acquired  in  a  study  of 
twenty  yeurs,  and  this  was  all  that  was  known  at 
that  timt-  in  France  on  these  subjects.  He  under- 
took to  prepite  the  mathematical  part  of  the  Ency- 
eto}/^die,  ai>d  wtqU  a  great  number  of  excellent 
artiolea.  Hia  name  being  prefixed  to  this  work,  he 
shared  its  fatt^  and  exposed  himself  to  numberless 
quarrdfli  D'Alfrnbert  soon  after  entered  the  French 
udadf^mr.  ^^id  continued  to  cultivate  the  belles 
lettrea,  together  with  mathematics.  His  literary 
work^,  on  account  of  their  profoundness  and  ac- 
caraey,  met  with  the  approbation  of  all  soand  minds; 
they  ure  distinguished  by  purity  of  language,  clear- 
ness of  style,  and  force  of  thought.  Although  he 
ex  peri  (fenced  much  persecution  on  account  of  his 
connexion  with  ihe  Encychp6die,  and  was  neglected 
by  the  goternmt  ut  of  his  country,  be  would  not 
accept  the  invitation  of  Frederic  II.  to  settle  in 
Bprliiir  iior  tbf  DtTers  of  the  Russian  empress,  who 
di^atred  him  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  her 
son,  with  a  pfn^iou  of  100,000  livres.  His  coun- 
try learned  hia  wortli  from  foreigners;  and  the 
kifig  of  Prussia  gave  him  a  penaion,  when  the 
Academy  of  ^Sciences  at  Paris  refused  him  the 
salary  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled.  Though 
his  income  was  always  moderate,  his  beneficence 
was  great.  Hu  lived  about  thirty  years  in  the 
pliiaest  mDoaerj  in  the  hoQie  of  the  woman  who  bad 


brought  him  up,  and  left  these  Indgin^i  only  vrUen 
his  health  compelled  him.  His  long  aitmcbmrnt  to 
Mademoiselle  de  TEspinasao  shows  that  Uf.  wa%  not 
destitute  of  a  feeling  heart.  Valuiu^  indf  prniii'iicct 
more  than  anything  else,  he  a^Liidt-d  the  Bociety 
of  the  great,  and  sought  only  thai  itHo  which  be 
could  enter  with  cheerfulcess  and  frdukneas.  The 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  the  intim^iite  fri end- 
ship  between  him  and  Voltaire^  aid  his  grvat  me- 
rits, procured  him  many  enemies..  lie  h&d  a 
literary  contest  with  J.J.  Rouasi^nu,  on  account  of 
an  article  on  Geneva,  intended  for  tfte  Encuctop^dte. 
His  religious  character  seems  to  bo  t}»At  of  a  sober 
deist.  He  died  of  the  stone,  being  unwiUing  to  sub- 
mit to  an  operation,  on  the  'i9th  October,  1793,  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Frpderm  II.,  who 
had,  in  1763,  become  personally  arcjUBinled  wiih 
d'Alembert,  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
him,  which  was  published  after  the  death  of  bocb. 
and  is  ytry  interesting.  The  enemies  of  d' A  leiiiberrt 
with  a  view  of  depreciating  his  merits,  tattpd  him 
a  good  geometrician  among  the  literiiti,  and  a  ^ood 
bellea  lettres  scholar  among  Ihe  freometriciatia. 
The  truth  is,  that  his  rank  is  socn^'what  hi^hc-r  in 
geometry  than  in  belles  lettres  -  hui,  owing^  tu  ch« 
iufluenceof  style  upon  the  fate  of  writ: np^,  his  works 
in  the  department  of  belles  le  it  rtffl,  isiil  eon  tin  u« 
to  interest  longer  than  hie  maihr-niiiticnl  trt^atiaes. 
The  former  are  collected  in  the  (Kavrti  phitvitfphi' 
ques,  hUtoriques  et  litt^rairei  de  d\A(smf)frt^  eigbtc^en 
vols.,  Paris,  1809.  Condorcet  has  tJTHwn  bia  ch 
racter  in  his  £loge.  The  following  ant^cdote  ill 
trates  his  sensibility  to  those  who  had  guarded 
infancy.  When  bis  gprowing  fame  inducr  d  Mudai 
Tencin  to  inform  him  of  the  secret  of  Itia  birifat 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  madame,  whai  ilo  you  ttll  b 
You  are  but  a  step-mother,  the  ^Uziei^B  wife 
my  real  parent." 

ALEN  (Van),  or  OLEN  (John),  a  painter 
fowls,  landscapes,  and  still  life,  v<'a%  born  at  Ai 
aterdam  in  1661,  and  died  in  1698.    He  had 
ready  talent  for  invention,  but  h^  possessc^d  a  vei 
extraordinary  imitative  genius,  so  that,  in  tbet 
and  peculiar  tinta  of  colour,  he  couid  mimic  the 
of  any  master  in  any  style;  and   as  the  works 
Melehior  Hondekoeter  were  in  the  greatest  repy 
he  spplied  himself  particularly  to  imitate  and  co| 
his  works,  which  he  did  so  exactly^  tbst  cciiatu 
seura  were  at  a  loss   to  detertnme,  wheihecr  i 
picture  was  Van  Alen'a  or  HoDdekoeter's* 
this  practice  he  gained  both  nonev  and  reputati* 

ALENCON  (John  and  RsNi, 'dukes  of),  wen 
father  and  son  in  the  reign  of  Charles   ViL   of 
France,  by  whom  both  were  im  prisoned  for  atetft 
offences.   The  former  waa  surname d  the  Hsndsotn** 
and  twice  escaped  aentence  of  death  which  had 
passed  upon  him.— The  name  of  o  French  drwm\ 
tiat  in  the  last  century,  who  wrote  two  indifferea! 
comedies,  entitled,  **  La  Vengeance  t'cmj^n^,'* 
"   Le  Mariage  par   lettres  de  change"     He 
humped -backed,  and  conceited  to  «uch  a  |(Ie| 
that  Abb6  de  Pons,  also  a  hunch  bark,  said  of 
"  Get  animal  la  d^shonore  le  corps  des  bossus/* 

ALENIO  (Julius),  a  Jesuit,  \ii-)ra  at  Breaii 
in  the  territory  of  Venice.     He  ^  as  a  mission 
in  China,   arrived    in  1610  at  Macao,    ^d 
several  works  in  the  Chineae  lan^^uege^    He 
1649. 

ALEOni  (John  Baptist),   an  Italiai*,   w1k> 
(rom  the  mean  occupation  of  oairying  briclci 
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i  mortar  to  workmen,  rose  to  eminence  os  an  astro- 
loger and  ^eometrican,  by  the  strength  of  his 
geoivs,  and  even  wrote  books  on  the  subject.  He 
j  was  eoncfmed  in  the  lijdrostatic  controversies 
•boot  the  inundations  so  frequent  at  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  Romagna,  and  died  1630. 

ALER  (Paul),  a  learned  French  Jesuit,  was 
bom  in  1656,  and  died  in  17^7,  He  was  for  manj 
yeais  professor  of  phitosophr,  theology,  and  the 
bellAs  lettres,  at  Cologne,  aud  subsequently  or- 
nnized  and  superinteoded  the  gymnastic  aca- 
demies at  Treves,  Munster,  Aachen  and  Juliers, 
He  pnblisbeil  some  Latin  tragedies,  a  few  philo- 
sophieal  treatises,  and  the  ^^Gradus  nd  Parnassum." 
a  book  well  known  in  all  schools  in  Europe. 

ALES  or  HALLES  ('Alexandbr  d*)  a  native  of 
England,  who  taught  philosophy  and  divinity  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  much  admired,  and  called  the 
irrefragable  doctor.  His  voluminous  works  are 
DOW  little  known.     He  died  1245. 

ALES  (Alexakdrr),    a   divine  of  Augsburg, 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  April  23,  1500,  and  having 
'    Biide  a  eonaiderable  progress  in  the  school  of  di- 
vinity, rngaged  'in   th«    controversy  of   the  day 
against  Luther.     He  also  took  a  part  in  the  dispute 
with  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  endeavoured  to  prose- 
l]fte  him  to  the  Catholic  religion  ;  but  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  conference,  he  himself  began  to  enter- 
isb  doubts,  which  were  increased  by  the  constancy 
of  this  Scots  martyr  at  the  stake.    The  persecution 
be  iafiered  drove  him  into  Germany,  where  he 
VIS  at  length  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
EocMiraged  by  the  national  change  of  religion, 
which  took  place  on  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIIL 
wittk  Anna  BttlleD,he  removed  to  London  in  1535 ; 
and  here  he  was  higiily  esteemed   by  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Thomas  Cromwell.    When  these  fa- 
vourites lost  their  interest  at  court.  Ales  retired 
to  Germany,  end  was  appointed  professor  of  divi- 
nity by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  at  Frankfort- 
■Ipoo-die-Oder,  in  1540.    Upon  some  disgust  he 
withdrew  to  Leipsic,  where  he  was  chosen  pro- 
feaior  of  divinity,  and  where  he  died  in  March, 
1555.    He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  and  other  biblical  works. 
ALESIO    (MATTBtw  Psniz  d'),  a  naUve  of 
[     Rook,  akilful  in  the  exercise  of  the  pencil  as  well 
[     as  of  the  graTor.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Michael  An- 
geio,  and  was  thought  to  have  caught  much  of  the 
oablime  manner  of  that  illostrions  artist.    The  most 
I     rnrioas  of  -his  productions  is  the  S(.  Ciiristopber, 
r     wfatdi  he  painted  in  fresco  in  the  great  church  of 
\    Seville^   la  Spain.    The  calf  of  each  leg  in  this 
coleasal  fignre  is  an  ell  in  thiokness ;  but  the  whole 
has  a  majestic  appearance.    Alesio  died  in  1600. 

ALESSI  (Gbleazzo),  a  famous  architect,  was 
bora  in  Perugia,  in  1500,  and  arrived  at  such  emi- 
■SBce,  that  he  was  applied  to  from  France,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  for  plans  of  public  buildings.  His 
plas  for  the  monastery  and  churoh  of  the  Kscurial 
wai  pfeferred  to  those  of  the  ablest  architects  in 
Ciff  ape.  Genoa  has  acqoired  the  denomination  of 
ti^  rb,  partly  from  the  buildings  which  he  has 
tn  led  in  it.    He  died  in  1573. 

i  LEXANDER  L,son  of  Amyntas,  was  the  tenth 
Ub  (  of  Macedonia.  He  killed  the  Persian  ambas- 
nd  n  for  their  immodest  behaviour  to  the  women 
of  OM  father's  courts,  and  was  the  first  who  raised 
the  repntalion  of  the  Macedonians.  He  reigned 
kt  '-three  years,  and  died  451  B.C. 


ALEXANDER  II.,  son  ot  Amyntas  the  second, 
was  treacherously  raurder^'d,  B.C.  370,  by  his 
younger  brother,  Ptolemy,  who  held  the  king« 
dom  for  four  years,  and  made  way  for  Perdiccaa  and 
Philip. 

ALEXANDER,  a  cruel  tyrant  of  Pheraj,  in 
Thessaly,  who  made  war  against  the  Macedonians^ 
and  took  Pelopidas  prisoner,  who  had  been  sent  in 
the  sacred  character  of  ambassador  to  his  court. 
Xaturally  vicious  and  revengeful,  he  took  delight 
in  burying  men  alive,  or  often  covered  them  in  llie 
skins  of  bears,  and  hunted  them  with  dogs  like  wild 
beasts.  He  was  murdered,  B.C.  357,  by  his  wife 
called  Thebe,  whose  room  he  carefully  guarded  by 
a  Thracian  sentinel,  and  searched  every  ni^hr,  fear- 
ful of  some  dagger  that  might  be  concealed  to  take 
away  his  life.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  once 
so  moved  with  the  representation  of  a  tragic  scene, 
that  he  left  the  theatre  with  precipitation,  and  de- 
clared, with  a  flood  of  tears,  that  he  was  ashamed 
that  feigned  misfortunes  should  raise  a  shower  of 
compassion,  which  the  leal  sufferings  of  his  subjects 
could  never  excite. 

ALEXANDER  IIL,  surnamed  the  Great,  a  man 
who,  perhaps,  has  attained  a  larger  share  of  that  fame 
which  is  associated  with  great  events,  considered 
independently  of  moral  excellence  :  was  ihe  son 
of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  by  his  wife  Olympias^ 
daughter  of  Neoptolemos,  king  of  Epirus.  As  hia 
name  is  more  connected  with  history  than  biography, 
a  short  sketch  of  his  life,  will  be,  in  this  place,  Buf« 
ficient.  He  was  horn  at  Pella,  B.  C.  356,;  that 
night  on  which  the  famous  temple  of  Diana,  at 
Ephesus,  was  burnt  by  £rostatus.  This  eveut,  ac- 
cording to  the  magicians,  was  an  early  prognostic 
of  his  future  greatness,  as  well  as  the  taming  of  Bu- 
cephalus, a  horse  which  none  of  the  king's  courtiers 
could  manage,  upon  which  Philip  said,  with  tears 
in  hia  eyes,  that  his  son  must  seek  another  kingdom, 
as  that  of  Macedonia  would  not  be  sufficiently  large 
for  the  display  of  his  greatness.  Olympias,  during 
her  pregnancy,  declared  that  she  was  with  child  by 
a  dragon  ;  and  the  day  Alexander  was  bom,  two 
eagles  perched  for  some  time  on  the  house  of  Philip^ 
as  if  foretelling  that  his  son  would  become  master  of 
£urope  and  Asia.  He  was  pupil  to  Aristotle  dur- 
ing five  years,  and  he  received  his  learned  precep- 
tor's instructions  with  becoming  deference  and 
pleasure,  and  ever  respected  his  abilities.  Speak* 
ing  of  Aristotle  and  his  father,  he  declared  ■'  that 
he  was  indebted  to  the  one  for  living,  and  the  other 
for  living  well."  "When  Philip  went  to  war,  Alex- 
ander, in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  left  governor  of 
Macedonia,  where  he  quelled  a  dangerous  sedition, 
and  soon  after  followed  his  father  to  the  field,  and 
saved  his  life  in  a  battle.  He  was  highly  offended 
when  Philip  divorced  Olympias  to  marry  Cleopatra, 
and  he  even  caused  the  death  of  Attains,  the  new 
queen's  brother.  After  this  be  retired  from  court 
to  his  mother  Olympias,  but  was  recalled;  and 
when  Philip  was  assassinated,  be  punished  bis  mur- 
derers ;  and  by  his  prudence  and  moderation  gained 
the  affections  of  bis  subjects.  He  conquered  Thrace 
and  Illyricum,  and  destroyed  Thebes ;  and  after  he 
had  been  chosen  chief  commander  of  Greece,  he  de- 
clared war  against  the  Persians,  who,  under  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  bad  laid  waste  and  plundered  the 
noblest  of  the  Grecian  cities  To  them  who  accom* 
panied  him  in  these  expeditions ;  he  spoke  in  (iie 
following  manner :  **  Demosthenes  in  his  orations 
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called  me  a  child  wbe«  I  was  in  lUjrria  and  among 
the  Triballi ;  he  called  me  a  young  man  when  I  was 
in  Tbessaly  ;  and  1  moat  now  ahow  him  before  tbe 
walls  of  Atlien8»  that  I  am  a  man  grown."  With 
3S,000  foot  and  5000  hora<»,  he  iavaded  Atia,  and 
aftf r  the  defeat  of  Darius  at  the  Granicus,  he  con- 

2uered  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  When  one  of 
^  is  attendants  asked  him  why  he  succeeded  so  well 
in  conquering  the  dangerous  tumults  in  Asia,  he 
answered, ''  It  was  by  delaying  nothing."  He  obtain- 
ed two  other  celebrated  vicioriea  over  Darius  at 
Iksob  and  Arbela,  took  'lyre afker  an  obstinate  aiege 
of  seven  months,  and  the  slaughter  of  2000  of  the 
inhabitants  in  cold  blood,  and  made  himat-lf  master 
of  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Peraia.  From  Egypt 
be  risited  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
bribed  tbe  prieata^  who  saluted  him  as  tlie  son  of 
their  god,  and  enjoined  his  army  to  pay  him  divine 
honours.^ lie  built  a  town  which  he  called  Alex- 
andria, on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  near  the 
coast  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  an  eligible  situation 
which  his  penetrating  e)e  marked  as  best  entitled 
to  become  the  future  capiul  of  his  immense  domi- 
nions, and  to  extend  the  oOBunerce  of  his  subjecta, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ganges.  Hit  con- 
quests were  spread  over  India,  where  he  fought 
wiiK  Ponis,  a  powerful  king  of  tbe  country  ;  and 
after  be  had  invaded  Scvthia,and  viaited  the  Indian 
Ocean,  he  retited  to  Babylon,  loailed  with  the  spoils 
of  the  east.  His  entering  thtf  cit^  wsa  foretold  by 
the  magiciona  aa  fatal ;  and  ibeir  prediction  was 
fulfilled.  He  died  at  fiabyloa  the  21si  of  April,  in 
the  thicty-secead  year  ot  bis  age,  after  a  reigo  of 
twelve  years  and  eight  months  of  brilliant  and  con* 
tinned  success,  3s25  B.  C.  Being  asked,  just  pre- 
viooa  to  his  decease,  to  whom  he  left  the  empire,  he 
replied,  *'  To  tbe  most  wortliy  ;"  and  when  Perdie- 
cas  inquired  at  what  time  they  aliould  pay  lum 
divine  honoura^  he  anawered,  **  When  you  are 
happy,"  and  immediately  alVsi waris  expired.  His 
death  waa  so  premature,  that  some  hare  attributed 
it  to  the  effects  ol  poiaon  and  excess  of  drinking. 
Aniipater  baa  been  accoaed  of  causing  the  fatal  poi- 
aon to  be  given  him  at  a  feaat ;  and  perhaps  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Macedoniana,  whoae  serviot^s  he  seemed 
to  forget  by  intrusting,  tbe  guard  of  hia  body  to  the 
Persians,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  was  so 
univereally  regretted,  that  Babylon  was  filled  with 
tears  and  lamentations  ;  and  tbe  Medea  and  Mace- 
donians deeUred,  that  no  one  wss  able  or  worthy 
to  succeed  him.  Many  conspiracies  were  formed 
againat  him  by  tbe  oflicera  of  his  army,  but  they 
were  all  aeaaonably  suppressed.  Hia  tender  treat- 
ment of  tbe  wife  and  mother  of  King  Darius,  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly  praised, 
and  the  latter  who  had  aurvited  the  death  of  her 
■on,  killed  beraelf  when  she  beard  Alexander  was 
dead.  His  great  intrepidity  more  than  once  en- 
dangered hia  life ;  he  always  fought  ss  if  sure  oi 
victory,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  often  more 
powerfully  effectual  than  his  arms.  He  wss  always 
forward  in  every  engagement,  and  bore  the  labours 
of  the  field  as  weU  as  the  meanest  of  hia  aoldiers. 
During  hia  conquests  in  Asia,  be  founded  many 
eitiest  which  he  called  Alexandria,  after  hia  own 
imme.  When  he  had  conquered  Darius,  he  ordered 
bimaelf  to  be  worahipped  aa  a  god ;  and  Callis- 
thence,  who  refused  to  do  it,  wss.  shamefully  nut 
to  death.  He  tlso  murdered ».  at  a  banquet,  his 
friend  CUtuti  who  had  ono«  a«?e<i  Iiii  hfe  in  a 


battle,  because  he  enlarged  upon  the  virtisea  and 
exploits  of  Philip,  and  preferred  them  to  those  of 
bis  son.    His  victories  and  auccess  increased  his 
pride ;  he  dressed  himself  in  the  Persian  manner, 
and  giving  hims^f  up  to  pleasure  and  dineipatMW, 
he  set  on  fire  the  town  of  Persepo!is,  ia  n  fit  of 
madness    and    intoxication,    euoouraged    by   the 
courtezan  Thais.     Yet,  among  all  bis  extravagan- 
cies, he  was  fond  of  candour  and  truth  ;  aiid  when 
one  of  his  officers  read  to  him,  as  he  eailed  on  tbe 
Hydaapes,  an  history  which  he  had  oomposed  of 
his  wars  with  Porus,  and  ia  which  he  had  too  libe^ 
rally  panegyrized  him,    Alexander  snatched   the 
booK  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  riverg 
saying,  **  What  need  is  tliere  of  such  fiattrvy  1  are 
not  the  exploits  of  Alexsoder  sufficiently  meritori* 
ous  in  themselves,  without  the  colouringa  of  &Ue« 
hood."    He  in  like  manner  rejected   a  statuary, 
who  offered  to  cut  Mount  Athos  like  bira^  and  in* 
present  him  as  holding  a  town  in  one  hand,    and 
pouring  a  river  from  the  other.     He  forbade  any 
•utuary  to  make  his  statue  except  Lyaippu8»  aad 
any  painter  to  draw   his  picture  except  Apellea. 
On  his  death- bed  he  gave  his  ring  to  Pardiceas* 
and  it  was  supposed  that  by  this  singular  preaont, 
he  wished  to  make  him  his  suecemor.    The  anac- 
dote  of  the  manner  in  which  he  swallowed    the 
draught  adminiatered  by  his  friend  and  pbyaicism 
Philip,  while    he   gave  the  latter  the   leitev  ta 
read,   informing   him    it   was   poison,    haa  been 
admired  ia  every  succeeding  age.     Some    tim% 
before  his  death,    he  said,  '*  I  am  afraid,    way 
best  friends  will  perform  my  fooeral  obaequiea  witk 
bloody  hands."    Alexander  with  all  hia  pride  was 
humane  and  liberal,   easy  and  familiar  with  hia 
friends,  a  great  patron  of  learning,  aa  may  be  col- 
lected from  his  assisting  Aristotle  with  a  porac  •£ 
money,  to  effect  the  completion  of  his  natural  his- 
tory.   Paxi teles,  Lysippes,  and  Apelles,  also  en- 
joyed his  patronsge  aad  encousagemeat.    He  was 
brave  often  to  rasboc-ss;  he   frequently  lamented. 
that  hia  father  conquered  every  thing,  and  left  Lj^ 
nothing^  to  do ;  and  exclaimed,  in  all  the  prida  off 
regal  dignity,  *'  Give  me  kings  for  oompetitontr 
and  I  will  enter   the  litfts  at  Olvmpia."     When 
Anaxarcliua,  the  philo«opher,  told  him  that  thetv 
was  an  infinite  number  of  woilds,  he  is  said  t«h 
have  wept,  from  his  despair  of  not  being  able  to 
extend    his  victories  and   hia   fame    beyond   ih«, 
boundaries  of  the  globe.     Yet  in  spite  of  hia  brfl... 
liant  conquests,  and  the  greatness  of  his  power,  it, 
has  been  doubted  by  Livy  whether  his  arms  wontdt 
have  prevailed  over  the  welUdisciplioed  armiea  «£ 
Rome,  if  he  bad  directed  bis  progress  towards  th^ 
west,  instead  of  the  east.    By  his  varioua  wive* 
he  left  but  one  son,  who  with  hia  brother  Roxaon^ 
was  murdered  by  Caasander.    Pursuant  to  hia  owia. 
direction,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Alexandria  in! 
a  golden  coffin,   and  enclosed   in  a  sarcophagus^ 
which  is  now  aaid  to  be  in  tbe  British  Muaetim, 
In  person  this  extraordinary  conqueror,  monarchy 
and  man,  waa  of  the  middle   aize,  with  a  neck. 
aomething  awry,  but  possessed  of  a  fierce  and  nin« 
jeatic  oountenaace.     His  death  immediately   di- 
vided his  empire,  and  in  one  or  two  geoeratioi^ 
his  Buocesaors  dwindled  into  aa  mere  Aaiatica  nn^ 
Gl^ptiana  aa  the  sobjecU  whom  they  ruled.     Aleai* 
anaer  haa  been  well  compared  *'  to  one  of  thnan 
bsleftil  meteors  whieh  dszzle  as  they  ffy,  but  rna^ 
iwhexe  they  fall."    The  life  of  Alexander,  wl^Mn 
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orw&til  B«me  wta  Seeunder»  hat  been  written  by 
Curttu*.  Ariat),  P'tuterch,  and  Diodoros. 

ALBXANDBR  (Balas),  king  of  Syria,  was, 
aooordini^  to  some,  the  natural  son  of  Antiocbns 
fipipfaaaes,  bat,  accordinf^  to  other* ,  a  young  man 
ar  mean  eztraetion  at  Rhodes,  suborned  by  Hera- 
didefl,  at  the  instigation  of  Ptolemy,  Attalas, 
and  Ariarcfaes,  to  personate  the  sen  of  Antioehus. 
•Old  under  that  title  to  lay  elaim  to  the  erown  of 
iyria»  in  opposition  to  Demtetrius.  In  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  oompetiton,  Alezaader  was  slaia, 
B.C.146. 

ALfiXANDSR  (Jankavb),  king  of  the  Jews, 
'  '  to  the  throne,  B.C.  106.    His  fourth 


hioihcr  endoaTonred  to  deprire  htm  of  the  erowa, 
sad  was  pot  to  ikath.  Alexander  began  his  reign 
hy  leading  an  army  against  Ptolemais,  bat  was 
sMifed  to  return  to  defend  his  own  dominions 
against  Ptolemy  Lathyms,  and  was  defeated  on  the 
hsnks  of  tho  Jordan.  He  sahse<|uattt1y  conqnered 
6flSa»  nmdo  war  on  the  Arabians,  and  wss  en- 
gaged in  quarrels  with  his  own  subjects.  After 
ndneing  thorn  to  order,  he  extended  his  eon^oests 
thraugh  Syria,  Idnmma,  Arabia,  and  Phoenicia. 
Ob  netnming  to  Jerusalem,  he  devoted  himself  to 
dtinkiag  and  debauchery,  and  died,  B.C.  79. 

ALEllANDER  (Seveuus),  a  Roman  emperor, 
«ss  horn  at  Acre,  in  Pbmnieis,  in  the  year  805. 
Ho  WIS  tiM  son  of  Geaesitts  Msroianus  aod  of  Mam* 
■ma,  nioce  to  tho  emperor  SeTerus.  He  was  ad 
1  by  his  mother,  and  was  adopted 


and  mad  CI  Cmsar  by  his  cousin  Heliogabalus,  then 
kat  a^w  yean  older  than  himself,  at  the  pm* 
daat  iostiftntloB  of  their  oommoa  grandmother, 
Ifmaa.      T\at   etmtemniihle    enoerar.    how«vAv. 


woo  grow  jod 
MHpSjac  nm, 


That  eotttempiible  emperor,  howerer, 
MU  of  his  eoosin,  aod  would  hare 
hut  lor  the  inlerferenee  of  the 
(toriaa  guards,  who  soon  after  pot  HeUogahalus 
Hoirto  death,  sad  raised  Alexander  to  the  im- 
ptrial  dignity^  in  his  serenteeath  year.  Alexander 
adopted  tiio  noble  model  of  Trajan  and  the  Ante- 
aincs;  snd  the  aM>de  in  which  ho  administered 
iba  aftdrs  of  tho  empire,  and  odierwiae  o^upied 
Umself  in  poetry,  phiktaophy,  and  Itteratare,  is 
tlo^uamly  deMrihed  by  Gibbon.  Oo  the  whole 
l»  faromod  ahir,  both  in  peaee  and  warj  hot. 
whatofor  he  m^t  owe  to  tho  geo4  education 
given  htm  by  his  mother,  he  allowed  her  a  degree 
af  ininsnco  in  the  government,  which  threw  a 
dand  ovet  tho  latter  part  of  his  retgn,  as  is  usaally 
Iko  eaao  with  tho  inditoot  axerf  ise  of  female 
fafilieni  iaiaenao.  Alexander  bshaved  with  gr^at 
•ai^animity  in  one  of  the  frequoat  insurreotioos 
sf  th«jpt«tarian  ipiards;  bat,  either  from  f^^ar  or 
■Moantf,  ho  allowed  many  of  tk«ir  seditious  mu- 
iUea  to  psaa  onponished,  althoof^h,  in  one  of  them, 
iksy  nwrdewd  their  prefect,  the  learned  lawyer 
Vlfimm,  and,  ia  aaother,  eompelled  Dion  Casaius, 
Iha  hioiottan,  to  retire  into  Bitbynia*  At  length 
vadertaking  an  ozpeditioa  into  Giiul,  to  repfess  an 
<aMisiun  of  the  Germans,  he  aras  murdefed,  with 
te  moikcr,  ia  an  iaaurreetion  of  his  Gallic  troops, 
kmdsd  by  the  bmtd  and  gigantic  Thraeian,  Mux- 
M^  who  took  advantage  of  tbeir  discontent  at 
Its  ampoior'a  attempt  to  restore  discipline.  This 
mm  happoaed  in  tho  year  233,  after  a  reign  of 
y^ri.  Alexander  was  favourable  to  Chris- 
fiaUowiag  the  pradileetioMa  of  his  mother, 
m;  and  bo  is  said  to  have  placed  the 
Mdat  of  Jesaa  Cbriat  in  hla  pfivato  lampla,  in  I 


company  with  those  of  Orphena  and  ApoUonias 
Tyaneus.  In  return,  the  Christian  writers  all 
speak  very  favourably  of  him.  Herodian,  on  tho 
contrary-,  accuses  him  of  great  timidity^  weakness, 
and  undue  subjection  to  his  mother,  but  exhibits  a 
disposition  to  detract  from  his  good  character  on 
all  oocasions.  in  a  way  that  renders  bis  evidence 
very  suspicious.  He  was  thrice  married,  but  left 
no  children,  ^lius  Lampridins  telle  the  following 
aingular  story  of  Alexauder:-—Ovin(us  Camillas, 
a  Roman  senator,  conspired  against  him.  Alex- 
ander, learning  the  fact,  sent  for  Ovintus,  thanked 
him  for  his  willingness  to  raliove  him  from  tho 
burden  of  government,  and  then  proelaimad  him 
his  eolteague.  Alexander  now  gave  him  ao  much 
lo  do,  that  he  had  hardly  time  to  breathe,  and,  on 
the  bfoaking  out  of  a  war  with  Artaxerxea^  tho 
fettgues  to  which  Alexander  exposed  bimseif,  and 
which  Ovinius  was  obliged  Ui  share,'  so  over* 
whelmed  the  latter,  that  at  last,  bo  besought  Alex« 
ander  to  permit  him  to  rotum  to  a  pritate  atati^o. 
He  was  accordingly  allowed  to  resign  tho  imperial 
dignity.  The  detail  of  the  private  lifs  of  Alex- 
ander Soverus  will  afford  a  more  just  estimate  of 
the  real  and  personal  merit  of  this  amperor ;  and  it 
has  with  so  much  judgment  been  axtraoiod  frma  his 
biographer  in  the  Augustan  history  by  the  leaiaod 
and  eloquent  Gibbon,  that  no  words  can  so  waU 
represent  it  as  his  own.  **  Alexander  rose  oarly  : 
the  first  moments  of  the  day  were  consocratod  to 
private  devotion,  and  hia  domestio  chapel  wan 
tiled  with  the  images  of  thoaa  heroes,  who,  hy 
improving  or  reforming  human  life,  had  deserved 
the  grateful  reverence  of  posterity.  But,  as  ho 
deemed  the  service  of  mankind  the  mostaoceptablo 
worship  of  the  gods,  the  greatest  part  of  his  morn- 
ing hours  was  emploved  m  his  council,  where  ho 
discussed  puhlio  afnirs,  md  determined  private 
causes,  with  a  patience  and  diaeretion  abovf  hia 
years.  The  dryness  of  business  was  relieved  hy 
the  charms  of  literature ;  and  a  poition  of  timo 
was  always  set  apart  for  his  favourite  stadloa  of 
poetry,  history,  and  philosophy.  The  works  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  the  republics  of  Plato  and 
Cieeso,  formed  bis  taste,  enlarged  his  nnderatand- 
ing,  snd  gave  him  ^e  noblest  ideas  of  man  and 
government.  The  exercises  of  the  body  exceeded 
these  of  the  mind  ;  and  Alexander,  who  wsf  talli 
active,  and  robust,  surpassed  most  of  his  equals  im 
the  gymnastic  arts.  Refreshed  by  ilm  use  of  a 
bath  and  a  slight  dinner,  he  resumed  with  new 
vigour,  the  business  of  tho  day;  and,  till  the  hour 
of  supper,  the  principal  meal  of  the  Romans,  ho 
wao  aiteoded  by  his  aecretaries,  with  whom  ho 
read,  and  answered  the  multitude  of  letters,  me- 
morials, and  petitions  that  must  have  been  ad^ 
dressed  to  the  master  of  the  greateat  part  of  tho 
world.  His  table  was  served  with  the  most  iWigal 
simplicity  ;  and  whenever  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
sult his  ow:n  inclination,  the  company  consisted  of 
a  few  select  friends,  men  of  learning  and  virtue; 
amongst  whom  Ulpisn  was  constantly  invited. 
Their  conversatiott  was  fWmiliar  and  instructive ; 
and  the  pauses  were  occasionally  enlivened  by 
the  recital  of  some  pleasing  composition,  whioti 
supplied  the  place  of  the  dancers,  comedians,  and 
even  gladiators,  so  frequently  summoned  to  the 
tables  of  the  rich  and  luiurious  Romans.  The  drfstf 
of  Alexander  was  plain  and  modeat,  his  demeanour 
oourtoaaa  and  affable;  at  the  proper  houra  hia 
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pdnce  was  optn  to  all  his  subjects,  but  the  Toice 
of  n  criBT  wns  heurd,  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mrs- 
teries,  pronounciDg  tlie  same  salutary  admonition, 
'  Let  nooe  enter  these  holy  walls,  unless  he  is 
oonscioue  of  &  pure  and  innocent  mind.'  '* 

ALEXANDER,  a  son  of  Polyperchon,  killed  in 
Asia  by  the     Dymieans,  314  B.  C— One  of  the 
three  competitors'  who  disputed  the  throne  of  Ma- 
cedonia, after  the  death  of  Sosthenes,  B.  C.  378. — 
The  third  son  of  Perseus,  last  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  conducted  b^  Paulus  iEmilius,  with  his  con- 
quered father  to  Rome*  where  he  learnt  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  turning. — ^A  son  of  Pyrrbus,  was  king 
of  EpJTUs.     lie  conquered  Macedonia,  from  which 
he  waa  expelled  by  Demetrius.     He  recovered  it 
by  the  aaaistatice  of  the  Acamanians. — A  king  of 
Epiru^i,  brother   to  Olympia,    and    successor    to 
Arybas.     He  bauiahed  Simolaus  to  Peloponnesus, 
a&d  made  war  in  Italy  against  the  Romans ;  and 
obEierred   that    Vie  fought  with   men,  whilst   his 
nephew,  Alexm^der  the  Great,  was  fighting  with 
BD   nnny  of  women  (meaning  the  Persians).     He 
was    9ur named   iMolessus. — ^A  son  of  Cassander, 
king  of  Macedon,  who  reigned  two  years  conjointly 
wiiTi  bis  brother  Antipater,  and  was  prevented  by 
Lpimachua  from  revenging  his  mother  Thessa- 
]omc&,  whom  her  brother  had  murdered.     He  was 
put  to  de^tb  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus. — 
A  king  of  Syria,  aumamed  Zabinas,  driven  from 
biJ)  kingdom  by  Nieanor,  sonof  Canetrius Soter,  and 
his  father- in-la^v  Ptolemy  Philometor.-— A  governor 
of  ^olia,  who  assembled  a  multitude  on  pretence 
of  ahowing  them  as  uncommon  spectacle,  and  con- 
fined th^jML  111!  they  had  each  bought  their  liberty 
with  a  sum  of  money.— >A  historian  of  Miletus, 
called  also  Poly  his  tor,  who  wrote  five  books  on  the 
Koman  republic,    and  forty-two  treatises  on  the 
Fjlhagorean  philosophy,   history,  grammar,  &c. 
He  perished  in  the  flames  of  his  house  at  Lauren 
turn,  after  which  his  wife,  in  despair,  hanged  her- 
self*—A  poet  of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
astronomy  and    geog^phy. — Son  of  Aristobulus, 
was  earned  to  Rome  prisoner,  by  Pompey.   When 
afterwards  restored  to  liberty  and  made  king  of 
Judn^a,  ha  proved  ung^teful  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  put  to   death  49  B.  C. — A  philosopher,   pre- 
ceptor to  NerOr  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been 
corrupted  J  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on   Aristotle's   Metereology. — A    granunarian    of 
Pleuron,  in  Italia,  was  a  contemporary  of  Ara- 
tronus,  and  celebrated  among  the  seven  writers  of 
tragedy*  called  the  pleuis,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
PhiiadelphuB. 

ALEXANDER,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons, 
A*I),  177.  He  was  a  Phrygian  by  nation,  and  a 
physician  by  prafession.  He  had  hved  many  years 
in  Can  If  An^  wajj  known  to  almost  all  men  for  his 
love  of  Uod,  and  boldness  in  preaching  the  word. 
When  he  stood  before  the  tribunal  to  which  he 
WHS  cited  r  he  boldly  confessed  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
thn  f  tipon  which  the  enraged  president  condemned 
him  to  the  wild  beasts.  When  he  had  undergone 
all  the  instruments  of  torture  in  the  ampi theatre, 
which  were  inveoted  to  torment  him  and  his  as- 
sociate Attain 3,  they  were  both  run  through  with 
A  aword.  Alexander  neither  sighed  nor  spoke; 
but  in  his  heart  conversed  with  God.  Such  is  the 
accoum  ^ven  by  Eusebius. 

ALEXANDER  (Aphbodisaus),  bo  called  from 
ft  city  of  Cariaj  irhicb  gave  him  births  wtut,  abovt 


the  end  of  the  second  century,  a  celebrated  phi- 
losopher of  the  school  of  Aristotle.  Under  the 
Emperor  Septimus  Severus,  he  wns  professor  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  butwhetht^r  at  Athens 
or  Alexandria  is  uncertain.  He  inscribed  tha  first 
fruits  of  his  labours,  his  book  *<  De  Fato/'  to  thst 
emperor.  He  wrote  various  comment Liries  on  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  was  thought  to  have  cleiirty 
conceived  and  accurately  expressed  the  ine&nia^ 
of  his  author.  On  account  of  the  vsrietj-  sikd 
excellence  of  his  conunents  on  Aristotle,  he  was 
emphatically  called  The  Commentiitor.  He  waa 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  as  na  excellent 
preceptor  in  the  peripatetic  philo5i>t<hy  v  and  his 
judgment,  as  a  commentator,  was  bi^lilv  respected 
by  subsequent  Aristotelians,  both  aniou<;  the  Greeks 
and  Latins. 

ALEXANDER  (Psbudomantis),  oF  Papbla- 
gonia,  bom  at  Abonotichos,  a  town  of  Paj>hlRg:onia 
on  the  Euxine,  an  infamous  impostor,  probably 
practised  his  delusions  towards  the  latter  «^nd  of 
the  second  century.  His  story  is  iiuiuourously 
told  by  Lucian,  who  declares  himseU  tu  hare  been 
an  eye-witness  of  his  impostureSf  but  evidentlj 
with  a  mixture  of  fiction,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  from  the  truth.  We  shall  content  <niw~ 
selves  with  barely  mentioning  a  sinirhi  iftcident. 
In  the  war  between  Marcus,  Aureliiis  »nd  the 
Quadi  and  Mareomani,  this  deceirer  haviog  fre« 
access  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  by  me^ans  of 
Rutilianus>  delivered  an  oracle,  comiriandiisg'  thai 
two  lions  should  be  thrown  alive  into  the  Ist«r 
with  spices  and  a  sacrifice,  promising ^  that  tlie 
consequence  would  be  victory,  glory,  and  pe»ee. 
The  command  was  executed,  and  the  lion^,  which 
swam  ashore  on  the  enemies'  country,  were  de- 
stroyed; but  contrary  to  the  expfci^ition  excited 
by  the  prediction  of  the  pretend r-d  oracle,  tlMi 
Romans  shortly  afterwards  suffered  a  total  d^feat^ 
Alexander,  in  order  to  save  his  credit,  had  re* 
course  to  the  expedient  so  often  tried  at  Delphcift, 
and  coolly  said,  that  the  oracle  had  indeed  foretold 
a  victory,  but  did  not  declare  whether  it  would 
happen  to  the  Romans  or  to  their  enemies*  Thoi#9 
who  wish  to  read  further  particulars  concerning 
this  Alexander,  are  referred  to  tbe  entertainixi^ 
and  satirical  piece  of  Lucian,  entided, ''  Alexander, 
or  Pseudomantis." 

ALEXANDER,  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  kuoirti 
for  his  virtues  and  his  sufferings.  He  wa«  ejx> 
posed  to  the  persecutions  of  Severus  and  also  of 
Decius,  and  died  in  prison  in  consequence  of  Ul 
treatment  about  251.  He  wrote  some  lettecSp 
now  lost,  and  founded  a  library  at  Jerusalem. 

ALEXANDER,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Nou- 
rished at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Cf  ntury .  tl« 
succeeded  Achillas  in  the  see  of  Alexandria  in  the 
year  312  or  31 3.  He  was  present  at  the  council 
of  Nice  in  325,  and  died  at  Alexandria  in  tliat 
year  or  the  next.  This  prelate  is  spoken  of  l»y 
Theodoret  as  an  excellent  defender  of  the  e^mu^ 
gelical  doctrine.  He  wrote  numerous  letters  ta 
bishops  who  espoused  contrary  sides  in  the  Ari«aK 
controversy ;  but  of  these  only  two  remaia^  oue  iti 
Socrates,  to  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  cburcH 
throughout  the  world,  the  other^  io  I'beodoret^  tx» 
Alexander  of  Byzantium,  with  fragments  of  ffotp^ 
others.  He  expresses  himself  with  ^reat  acrimoo,^ 
against  Arius  and  his  followers,  calling  ihem  ms  ~ 
tntes,  impbuff,  ind  enemies  of  Christ. 
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ALEXANDER,  of  Lycopolii,  itrongly  opposed 
th«  Manichflran  system  m  a  work  edited  at  Paris, 
1672,  in  foUo.  Some  call  him  a  Pa§^axi,  others  a 
Cbnsdan. 

ALEXANDER,  a  Christian  diriiie,  hishop  of 
liienpolis,  flourished  about  the  year  430.  He 
vas  a  Beslons  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  Nesto- 
ims,  that  there  w^ re  two  distinct  persons  in  Christ. 
In  a  sjnod  sammoned  b^  John  of  Antioch  at 
EphesQs,  he  sapported  this  doctrine,  and  signed 
the  ezcommanication  of  CjriL  The  party  of  Cjril 
prermlittg;,  he  was  himself  expelled  from  his  see, 
awl  aent  into  exile  in  Egypt.  Several  Latin  epis- 
tles of  this  bishop  are  extant  in  the  "  Ephesian 
Epistles,"  edited  by  Lupus. 

ALEXANDER,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  who 
retired  from  the  emperor's  court,  and  became  the 
fevnder  of  the  sectored  Acemetes  (non-sleepers), 
because  one  of  the  coomiunity  was  always  awake 
to  siog.  He  died  about  the  year  430,  near  the 
shorea  of  the  Euxine  sea. 

ALEXANDER  (Trallianvs),  a  physician  of 
TiaUes^  in  Lydta,  flourished  in  die  reigo  of  Jus- 
tinian, in  the  sixth  centary.  He  was  brought  up 
■nder  his  father,  and  arrired  at  high  reputation 
aad  extensire  practice,  as  well  at  Rome,  as  in 
▼trioaa  paru  of  the  empire  into  which  he  travelled ; 
wbenee  he  bore  the  name  of  Alejumder  the  phy- 
sictan.  He  appears  to  have  been  employed  among 
people  of  high  rank.  He  was  a  maa  of  learning, 
tad  chiefly  fcdlowed  the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  aod 
the  theory  of  Galen.  His  works  in  Greek  have 
oone  down  to  our  times,  and  are  not  unworthy  o£ 
notice.  They  are  lesa  of  a  compilation  than  those 
of  other  Greeks  about  that  age,  and  contain  many 
ohsanationa  drawn  from  his  own  practice.  He 
even  ventures  occasionally  to  contradict  the  au- 
Aority  of  Galen.  He  describes  diseases  in  a 
flaia  and  precise  manner,  from  those  of  the  head 
tD  thoae  of  the  feet ;  and  gives  various  formnle  of 
of  his  own  invention.    Amidst  several 


wmhl  things  are  mingled  amulets,  incantations, 
nd  othrr  &]lies  of  the  time ;  on  the  whole,  how- 
ewr,  he  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  early 
inelitioiiers.  His  works  have  several  times  been 
piUished  both  in  Greek  and  the  Latin  version. 
Of  the  latter,  Haller  gave  an  edition  at  Lausanne, 
ia  177  J. 

ALEXANDER  (Cblisekvs^,  abbot  of  Ceglio, 
vmte  the  history  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  who 
n^med  from  the  year  1102  to  1154.  He  flourished 
m  the  tweUlh  century. 

ALEXANDER,  a  Norman,  nephew  to  Roger 

lishop  of  SaUsbary,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and 

ftnhen.    By  the  interest  of  his  uncle  he  was 

iwle  bishop' of  Lincoln,  and  he  rebuilt  his  caUie- 

4nl,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Are,  and  added 

is  its  security  by  making  the  roof^of  stone.    Like 

Aft  barons  in  those  torbment  times,  ho  raised  the 

■sdes  of  Banbury,  Sleafbrd,  and  Newark,  for  his 

itimee,  and  founded  two  monasteries,  which  he 

'  Mhsiafly  endowed.   After  visiting  the  pope,  thrice, 

;  M  tike  continent,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he 

dU  1147.  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  prelacy. 

ALEXANDER  (Nevskoi),  a  Kussian  saint  and 

Im,  eon  of  the  great  Duke  Yaroslaf,  was  born  in 

MS.     This  vras  a  period  in  which  Russia  was 

fnsed  by  enemies  from  every  quarter,  and  parti- 

>  flWy  bj  the  Tartar  hordes  on  the  south.     In 

mkf  to  Iw  aeerer  at  hand  to  oppose  ^hra^^  Yaroslaf 


quitted  his  residence  at  Novogorod,  and  left  his 
two  sons,  Feodor  and  Alexander,  his  viceroys  in 
that  city.  On  the  death  of  Feodor,  Alexander  be- 
came sole  viceroy.  He  married  a  princess  of  the 
province  of  Polotsk ;  and  having  naturally  %  mar- 
tial disposition,  he  employed  himself  with  great 
vigour  to  defend  his  government  from  all  assailants. 
He  drow  a  line  of  forts  along  the  river  Shelonia  to 
the  Ilman  lake,  by  way  of  security  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Tshudes,  or  Esthonians.  In  1239, 
while  Yaroslaf  was  engaged  with  the  Tartars,  a 
combined  army  of  Swedes,  Danes,  and  knights  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Novogorod,  and  landed  from  their  ships  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva.  They  sent  a  haughty  embassy 
commanding  Alexander  to  submit  to  a  force  su- 
perior to  any  he  could  bring  to  oppose  them ;  but 
the  brave  prince  rather  chose  to  try  the  fortune  of 
the  field.  An  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  Alexander  overthrew  the  enemy  with  great 
slaughter,  wounding  with  his  own  hand  (it  is  said) 
the  king  of  Sweden.  This  battle  is  one  of  the 
most  disdngpiished  events  in  the  Russian  history, 
and  is  decorated  with  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
probably  the  fictions  of  a  rude  age.  From  the 
river  Neva,  near  which  the  action  was  fought, 
Alexander  obtained  the  surname  of  Nevskoi.  The 
romainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  extraordinary 
exertions  of  valour  and  activity  against  the  in« 
vaders  of  his  country.  He  defeated  the  Tartsrs  in 
various  engagements,  and  deliverod  Russia  from  a 
tribute  imposed  by  the  successors  of  Zinghis  Khan. 
He  died  at  Gorodetz,  near  Novogorod,  about  the 
year  1S62 ;  and  the  grateful  admiration  of  his 
countrymen  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
national  saints.  Peter  I.  like  a  great  man,  took 
advantage  of  the  enthusiastic  veneration  of  the 
Russians  for  a  character  of  such  patriotic  virtue, 
and  buUt  a  splendid  mooastexr  not  far  from  his 
new  city  of  Petersburg,  on  the  spot  msrked  by 
tradition  for  the  scene  of  St.  Alexander's  most 
glorious  exploit.  He  also  instituted  an  order  of 
knighthood  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevskoi,  though  he  did  not  live  to  appoint  the 
knights.  This  was  done  by  Catherine  I.  in  1735 ; 
and  the  order  now  flourishes  in  great  splendour. 

ALEXANDER  (Bknbdictus),  of  Verona,  phy- 
sician to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  taught  anatomy 
and  medicine  with  g^reat  roputation  at  Padua,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  anatomy,  which  has  been  several  times 
reprinted. 

ALEXANDER  (Massarias),  of  Vicenza,  in 
Italy,  practised  medicine  there  for  twenty-five 
years.  In  1578,  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
college  at  Venice,  where  he  died  1598.  He  left  a 
treatise  "  De  Urinis  et  Pulsibus,"  and  it  was  one 
of  his  sayings  tLat  he  had  rather  be  wrong  with 
Galen,  than  right  with  the  modern  physicians. 

ALEXANDER  I.,  poi>e,  was  a  Roman  by  birth, 
and  bishop  of  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan 
and  Adrian,  from  the  year  109  to  the  year  119. 
He  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  [use  of  holy- 
water  and  other  ceremonies.  He  was  enrolled  as  a 
martyr,  and  canonized  as  a  saint. 

ALEXANDER  II.,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Milan, 
of  the  name  of  Anselin,  and  removed  from  the  see 
of  Lucca  to  that  of  Rome  in  the  year  1061.  The 
discipline  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  the 
principal  objects  of  ^  pontiff's  attention;  and 
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tlie  lubordi^ate  iBstromMit  of  couductipg  his 
Bures  was  Peter  Damien,  a  monk,  and  a  acalooa 
defender  of  the  monasiic  orders.  Having  acquired 
a  power  thus  paramount  to  every  other,  Alexander 
laid  hold  of  every  oppprtuaity  that  occurred  for 
interposing  in  the  secular  coiiceros  of  kingdoms 
and  princes.  \Vith  a  view  of  extending  tue  in> 
fluence  and  increasing  the  emoluments  of  the  papal 
see,  he  sanctioned  the  project  of  William  duke 
of  Normandy,  for  the  conquest  of  England }  de- 
nounced excommunication  against  Harold  as  ■  per* 
jured  usnrper,  and  sent  William. a  con^crat<-d 
banner,  ancf  a  ring  with  one  of  St.  Peter*s  hairs  in 
it.;  thus,  as  Hume  says,  <*  covering  oyer  safelj 
all  the  ambition  and  violence  of  that  invasion  with 
the  broad  mnntle  of  religion."  jiis  views  were 
accomplished;  William  succeeded;  the  authorit 
of  the  pope  was  confirmed;  and  his  legates  till 
this  time  unknown  in  £ngland,  exercised  arbitrary 
power.  Alexander  exteuded  hia  authority  to 
other  countries  as  well  as  to  England.  He  not 
only  prohibited  the  young  emperor  from  divorcing 
his  wife  Bertha,  but,  in  1073,  summoned  iiim  t<» 
appear  at  Home,  and  to  aocount  for  his  conduct  in 
the  disposal  of  church  benefices  for  providing  his 
army  with  supplies.  H^nty  was  indignant ;  but 
tUe  dispute  was  closed  by  the  death  of  ^le  pope  in 
1073.  Many  of  his  letters  on  public  affiurs  art* 
extant  -^  and  one  of  them,  addressed  to  the  bishops 
of  Spaia  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  cruelties 
wliLch  they  exercised  towards  the  Jews,  does 
honour  to  his  humanity.  , 

ALEXANDER  III.,  pope,, wait  bom  ti  $ieana, 
where  l^e  was  bishop  under  i\\e  nimQ  of  Rolandy 
and  sacceeded  Adrian  Iv.  in  li59.  A^  ^^  ^^^ 
of  his  accession  to.  the  papal  chair,  Frederick  ,1. 
was  making  ^goroua  attempt^. for  reducing  the 
power  of  the  Roman  se^  ;  and  Cardinal  Oct^vian 
was  elected  pope  under  the  naina  of  Victor  IV.  in 
opposition  to  Alexander.  Afler  the  deirth  of  Victor, 
in  1164,  Cardinal  Guv  wa^  chosen  l>y  the  influence 
of  the  emperoiTf  and  denQmin^ted  Paschal  III. 
But  the  whole  inte^rest  of  the  Roman  clergy  was 
everted  in  favour  pf  Alexander,  who,  in  the  former 
poDtifieate,  had  been  compelled  ^retire  into 
France,  and  he  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  w^as 
restored  to  his  see.  Councils  were  summoned  to 
settle  the  dispute.  Th^  council  of  Wurtzburg 
convened  by  tlie  emperor  in  1166,  produced  an 
union  of  t^e  nobility  and  clergy, in  support  of  the 
rights  of  Paschal ;  and  the  council  of  Lateran,  called 
by  Alexander  in  1167,  deposed  the  emperdr»  and 
abrogated  the  o«th  of  allegiance  by  which  his  sub- 
jects were  bound  to, him  as  their  lawful  sovereign. 
At  length  an  appeal  was  maae  to  the  swora  ;  and 
thoueh  Frederick  was  at  first  successful,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Paschal,  procured  tlie  election  of  John, 
Al^bot  of  Strum,  as  his  successor,  under  th^  name 
of  Calixtus  ill.,  he  was  in  the  issue  obliged  to  give 
UD  the  contest,  and  in  a  treaty  of  peace  made  with 
Alexander  at  Venice  in  1177,  to  acknowledge  him 
as  lawful ,  pontiff.  The  pnde  of  Alexander  know 
no  bounds  on  occasion  of  his  triumph.  When 
Frederick  was  prostrate  at  his  feet,  he  addressed 
him  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  **  Thnu  shalt 
tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder  ;  the  young  lion 
and  the  dragon  thou  shalt  trample  under  foot;' 
apd  when  the  emperor  replied,  *'  Not  to  you  but 
tQ  Peter,''  the  pope  answered,  "  'to  me  and  to 
Peter,"    The  pope,  securely  SMted  in  the  papal 


chair,  directed  his  attention  towards  securing  tke 
independence  and  maintaining  the  prerogative  and 
privileges  of  the  triple  crown;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  disorders  likely  to  arise  in  future  froaa 
equal  factions,  he  obtained  a  canon  in  the  third 
council  of  Lateran,  enacting  that  the  right  of  elec- 
tion to  the  pontifical  dignity  should  not  only  be 
vested  in  the  cardinals  alone,  but  that  two-tairde 
6f  the  votes  of  the  electors  should  be  necessarr  for 
rendering  it  legal.  In  this  year  \ie  exercised  that 
tyranny  over  priuces  which  bad  been  usurped  by 
tJie  popes  from  the  time  of  Gregory  VII..  in  qoo- 
ferring  the  title  9f  king,  with  the  ensigns  of  royaltj, 
upon  Alphonso  1.  king  of  Portugal,  by  an  wxT'*nut 
bull,  in  which  he  treats  him  as  a  vassal.  WhUat 
be  was  in  France,  ha  had  supported  tho  cau»e  of 
Thomas  H  Becket  againat  his  soverri^n  n<>nry  II., 
dnd,  in  1164,  when  the  constitutions  of  Clarendoi^. 
which  affected  the  king's  jurisdiction  o^er  thc- 
olergy,  wei'e  sent  to  him  for  co^l(i^Tn^ltiotl,  he  re- 
jected and  annulled  them.  ^Vhen  Betket  v^>« 
banished,  he  received  him  kindly  >  oKtained  for  him 
a  pension  from  th^  French  king,  ubroi^iitt'd  tbe 
ctentence  that  had  been  passed  u;'Onhini,  and  ap- 
pointed him.  his  legate  in  £n^Iun<i.  After  %h^ 
murdei'  of  Bucket,  h«  excommunic^tt^d  Lhe  kiii|[» 
GompelUd  him  to  undergo  a  severe  penance,  «o*i 
canonised  thd  archbishop.  Havmi^  iftijoj^d  li^-: 
uncontested    and  undisturbed  po2^^«<»!iiuti    of    tl»4> 

JOntifical  chair  scarcely  four  yeara.  Alexander  lit. 
ied  in  the  year  1181,  with  tlie  chiinic^er  of  havmz 
exhibited  more  proof  of  ambition  to  obuin,  tbaa  ^ 
moderation  in  exercising,  thesuprojue  eccSeatias  ileal 
authority. 

ALEXANDER  IV.,  pope,  Buecv^^ded  Innocent 
tV.,  in  1254,  at  the  titne  of  tht^  contest  beiwceu 
the  Guelpha  and  Ghibelines.  He  followed  the  |ioLiey 
adopted  by  his  predecesaor,  Inaoe^'ut  i  V.,  in  ap- 
posing the  pretentions  oi  Mainfroy  to  iLe  ctq*  wl  of 
Sicily,  and  having  failed  ina  negotktioti  for  thftr 
kingdom  with  K> chard  earl  of  CLirn^uUia^  fio&llr 
concluded  a  pargnin  with  llenfy  Wi*  of  EngLiQa^ 
«vho  advanced  hiai  large  sums  on  condition  of  his 
Securing  the  Sicilian  suecession  to  Lis  sf^coud  »oa| 
Edmund  earl  of  Lancaster.  The  pope  rpceiTed 
the  mon^y,  but  was  either  unablti  or  uDwillini^  In 
|>erform  his  part  of  the  agreement,  Mainfroy  mniji,- 
taining  himself  in  spite  of  their  unit p J  efforts- 
The  pontiff  was  equally  unsucr-pa»Eul  lu  his  ftt^ 
tempts  to  oppose  the  progress  of  E^t^zclifi,  wha,  %4 
the  head  of  the  Ghibelines,  hiid  made  Jiita^lf 
master  of  Lombard.  The  pope's  army  was  dl»^ 
tested,  and  his  legate imjurison^ .  AW x^nd er  IV.^ 
oppressed  by  the  dissensions  of  thu  churc:h»  }ui4  juf 
the  vexation  which  his  ineftecTuid  attempi^t  ^^ 
6omp9»ing  them  produced,  closed  hia  life  in  ihit 
irear  1S61.  **  He  appears,"  s&js  Dupin.  *'  lo  hmirp 
been  a  narrow  minded  bigot,  more  concerned  1^ 
|>reserve  and  enlarge  the.  pri vile ■^cs  of  a  mon«  '' 
order,  than  to  correct  abuses  and  l»n(^oll^«lge 
|)rovement8. 

ALl^ANDEll  v.,  pope,  was  bom  in  the  Jsl# 
df  Candis,  about  th^ ^year  1539*  His originiil  immm 
Was  Phi'an^o,  and  his  parents  were  «o  poor,  thst 
in  his  childhood  he  was  under  a  nece»«t>y  of  b«^- 
ging  his  bread.  An  Italian  monk  took  him  undef 
bis  protection  and  instruction,  ^nd  pfocur^d  him 
idinission  Into  his  order  f>f  friars  tninors.  Hy  1^ 
recomitoendation  he  became  a  student  %t  Oxford, 
ind  afterwards  took  iu«  degree  of  doctor  in  divinitj 
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U  Paris.  HaTiiig  passed  tLrougb  sereral  e rada- 
tioes  of  prriexment,  he  was  nnaQimottslj  elected 
pope  hj  tke  jMrdinal,  n  a  council  in  Pisa,  in  the 
Y9Mr  1409.  Tikis  pontiif  was  good  humoured  and 
liberal ;  an^  baviDg  no  needy  relations  .  and  de- 
lifudantSy  he  bad  the  means  ot  extending  his  gene- 
lositf  to  those  that  were  connected  with  the  church, 
particularly  to  the  mendicant  order  of  monks,  who 
were  diatiaguished  by  his  patronage  and  favour. 
Such  waa  bia  munificence  during  his  pontificate, 
that  be  used,  to  aay,  "  When  I  became  a  bi*hop,  I 
was  rich  ;  when  a  cardinal,  poor ;  and  when  a  pope, 
a  beggar.*'  He  ae^na.  however,  to  have  coonteracted 
the  mildheas  and  libemlity  of  hU  disposition  by 
the  order  traDsmitted  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague, 
enjoimBg  him  to  proceed  with  rigour  against  Huss 
and  bis  followers.  This  aealous  refonner,  con- 
iding  in  tlie  known  candour  of  the  pontiff,  instead 
of  personaUy  appearing  at  Rome,  in  compliance 
witli  the  summans  that  bad  been  sent  him,  eom- 
miaaioosd  two  briends  to  plead  his  cause,  saving 
OB  bis  swrii  partf  "  I  appeal  from  Alexander  ill  in- 
funnedy  to  Alexander  well  informed."  When 
Alexander  proposed  to  visit  Rome,  where  he  was 
txpactsd,  he  was  persuaded  by  Balthazar  Cossa  to 
acoimpaair  bim  to  Bologna.  VVhiUt  he  was  at 
t&ia  city  he  died,  as  some  sa^,  by  ttie  cputrivance  of 
Cossa,  19  the  year  1410,  having  possessed  the  papal 
sea  little  more  than  ten  months.  , 

ALEXANDER  VL,  pope,  was  bom  in  1431, 
aft  Valepcia  hi  Spain,  and  by  the  interest  of  his 
sscls.  Pope  Calixtus  It!.,  was  appointed  cardinal 
ia  1455;  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Valencia, 
aa^  Tioe-cbaacellor  of  Rome.  Tbe  emoluments  of 
tbis  last  oftce  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  state 
of  a  pfince,  ano  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
hecanousfiess  and  extravagance,  to  which  he  was 
**^^^ir1  from  bis  youth.  Under  Pope  Sixtus  VI. 
be,  was  legate  in  ^pain :  and  at  last,^  by  assuming  a 
maetity,  which  his  oonduct  did  not  justlry,  and  by 
bdbiagtbe  cardiAala,be  wi^s  elected,  at  ihe  age  of 
•ixty-oae.  tosticcee^  rope  Innocent  Vlll..  In  1492. 
de  then  chaiyied  (lis  original,  name  of  Roderic 
Besgia/or  that  of  Alexander  VL  One  of  the  fir&t 
aels  of  his  reign  was  to  load  his  four  illegitimate 
SMS  wiu  ^gnities  and  honours.  Of  these  the 
iBpawvs  Cesdr  Bdreia  was  the  secondi  who,  like 
a  tnie  descendant  of  so  worthy  a  sire,  not  only 
arHimiiiali  d  bis  elder  brother,  Francis  duke  of 
Gaadia,  but  is  said  to  have  shared  with  him  and 
his  bther  the  embraces  of  hU  own  sister  Lucretia. 
Am  ia  eeeiesiastic*  Alexander  was  in  the  highest 
isyee  ambitious,  bigoted,  and  intolerant.  The 
dteeiMOttshe  managed  to  excite  among  the  po- 
tMiistes  of  Europe,  his  crooked  |>olicy  contrived 
le  tarn  sptirsly  to  bis  own  profit ;  while  the  exe- 
opItOB  ^Saranarola,  whom  he  burned  at  the  stake 
ia  M96  for  denouncibg  the  crimes  of  the  clergy 
hnm  the  pulpit,  is  a  proof  of  the  unrelenting 
of  bis  disposition.  The  deatli  of  this 
as  suitable  to  bis  life.  At  a  banquet 
he*  ia  conjunction  with  his  favourite  son 
r,  luid  prepared  for  Corveto  and  eight  other 


aewty  «Mted  cardinals,  the  poison  infended  to 
Iribs  off  amp  of  more  of  them,  tor  the 


the  sake  of  ap 
,^  was  by  some  mistake 


etr  revenuea^^ 
^    to  the  contrivers  of  the  plot.    The 
Ipjpe  died  th^  Mxt  day^  August  8, 1503,  in  great 
ipmj}  bis^Bf  'Kk  ^^  timely  application  of  power- 
m  Mrtidoie»  ^  hii  own  natural  strength  of  con- 


stitution, escaped,  but  only  to  perish  as  miserably 
four  years  afterwards  at  the  siege  of  Viana.  The 
insatiable  avarice  of  Alexander  VI.,  is  pointedly 
expressed  in  the  following  lines  :-^ 

<*  Vendit  Alexander  oUves.  altaritk,  Cbristoib, 

Veadef^  jtire  potest ;  emerat  ille  prins;" 
**  Christ'a  altars,  keys,  and  Christ  himself. 
Were  bartered  hy  ihii  pope  for  pelf: 
But  who  Shall  say  he  did  not  well  t 
That  which  he  bought  he  aare  might  sell." 
ALEXAN1)£R  yil.,  pope,  was  oorn  at  Sienns, 
in  1599,  and  was  advanced,  in  1655,  to  the  p*ptl 
^hair,  to  which  he  was  introduced  by  the  unani- 
inous  su^rage  of  the  sixty- four  oardioalsi  which  he 
contrived  to  obtain  by  that  dissimulation  and  address^ 
ef  which  he  is  said  to  have  bt-en  complete  master* 
Afler  his  election,  he  ordered  hiscoffii^  to  be  plsced 
tinder  his  bed  in  his  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  that 
It  might  serve  to  him  as  a  inemento  of  mortality  ; 
when  he  was  robed  in  the  pontifical  habit,  he  ap« 
peared  to  have  a  hair  cloth  under  his  shirt )  and 
when  a  wealthy  female,  Signora  Olympia,  waited 
bpon  him  with  congratulation,  be  dismissed  her 
with  a  cold  repulse,  saying,  "It  is  not  decent  for 
k  woman  te  enter  the  dwelling  of  the  fatVef  of  the 
<ihurch.''  The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  eh4« 
facter,  next  to  his  craft  and  dis^imulatioSt  was  as 
Much ment  to  bis  relations,  for  whom  be  provided 
by  all  the  ofiSoes  and  honours  wjiich  he  could  com- 
|nand.  He  is  ssid  to  have  been  liberal  in  hie 
Untiraenls ;  to  have  disapproved  the  sererities 
exercised  towards  the  Vaudois  in  Piedmont,  and 
lohave  treated  the  Protestants  who  visited  Rome 
with  condescension.  It  is  further  related  that  when 
iome  English  gentlemen  presented  themselves  at 
his  feet  to  pay  him  the  customary  homage,  Upoa 
^nding  that  they  w^re  Protestants,  he  courteously 
laid.  "  Rise,  you  shall  not  commit  what  you  think 
an  idolatry  :  I  will  not  give  you  my  blessing,  but 
bray  God  ydu  may  be  worthy  to  receive  ii."  Alex* 
lender  also  approved  himself  a  friend  to  literature, 
tnd  the  fine  arts,  and  expended  considerable  suma 
in  promoting  tijera.  lie  embellished  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  erected  the  magnificent  college,  "  Delia 
Sapienza/'  which  he  furnished  with  a  fine  library, 
^nd  a  botanical  garden.  He  wrote  some  poems, 
ind  a  tragedy,  and  died  in  the  year  1667,  witli  (ao* 
Cording  to  Bayte)  a  higher  reputation  fot  talents 
ihan  for  honesty. 
ALEXANDER   Vlll.,   the  last  pope  of  that 

fiame,  succeeded  Innocent  XI.  in  1689.  He  sprang 
rom  a  Venetian  family  named  Ottoboui,  and  waa 
u  his  eightieth  year  when  he  exchanged  his  car- 
dinal's hilt  and  his  bishopric  of  Brescia  and  Frescati, 
for  the  triple  crown.  The  immediate  promotion  of 
his  nephews  to  offices  of  trust  and  dignity  excited 
iauch  eonvertation,  which  is  said  to  have  drawn 
from  the  pontifi^  the  observation,  that  '*  he  had  na 
iime  to  lose,  it  being  twenty -three  and  a  half 
6'clock  with  him  already  ;"  in  allusion  to  the 
Italian  method  of  counting  the  hours.  The  truth 
of  his  remork  was  established  by  his  decease  within 
two  years,  at  the  age  of  e:ghty-two. 

ALEXANDER  I.,  king  of  Sci>tlaod,  was  the 
4on  of  Malcolm  III.  and  succeeded  his  brother 
Edgar  in  1107.  His  character  waa  marked  by  a 
decree  of  vigour  and  impetuosity,  which  gave  him 
the  appellation  of  '*  the  fierce."  After  bairiag 
kwed  the  insurgents  into  sabmisaioni  a  eon^piraoy 
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was  formed  againtt  bim,  aod  the  traitors  hariog 
entered  bis  chamber  at  GoTrrie  castle,  be  killed 
■ix  of  tbem,  and  made  bis  escape.  His  own  king 
dom  being  reduced  to  order,  be  visited  bis  brotber 
in-law,  Henry  I.  king  of  England,  and  assisted  bim 
in  terminating  a  difference  between  bim  and  tbe 
Welsb.  He  closed  bis  reign  in  enacting  and  en- 
forcing civil  and  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and 
died  a  bachelor,  in  the  seventh  yesr  of  it. 

ALEXANDER  IL,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded 
bis  father  William  tbe  Lion,  in  1214,  in  bis  six- 
teenth jear.  His  attempt  to  recover  the  possession 
of  Northumberland  was  retaliated  by  a  destructive 
expedition  into  Scotland,  conducted  by  John,  king 
of  England.  In  bis  turn  Alexander  invaded  Eng- 
land, as  far  as  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  whence  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  his  own  kingdom.  In 
1231,  be  married  the  Princess  Joan,  eldest  sister  of 
Henry  IlL  of  England,  who  contributed  to  pre 
serve  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Alex- 
ander, in  bis  voyage  to  quell  some  diaturbances 
that  were  excited  in  Argyleshire,  fell  sick,  and 
being  put  on  shore  on  an  islsnd  called  Kernevy, 
died  in  tbe  fifty-first  year  of  bis  age,  and  thirty- 
fifth  of  bis  reign. 

ALEXANDER  III.,  king  of  ScoUand,  was  son 
of  tbe  preceding,  and  succeeded  his  father  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  in  1249.  His  marriage  with 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry  III.  of  England, 
was  soon  after  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  courts  at  York.  Upon  bis  return  to  Sootlsnd, 
Alexander  found  that  the  Cumins,  a  family  of  great 
influence,  bad  formed  a  very  strong  party  against 
his  English  connexions ;  and  both  the  king  and 
queen  were  confined,  apart  from  each  other,  in  tbe 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  They  were  however  relieved 
by  Henry ;  and  Alexander,  on  coming  of  age,  as- 
sumed the  exercise  of  the  royal  power,  aud  par- 
doned tbe  Cumins.  In  1263,  bis  kingdom  was 
invaded  by  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  whom  he 
completely  defeated,  end  afterwards  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Haquin's  son,  by  which  Alexander  wa» 
to  receive  100  marks  of  sil? er  annually.  He  as 
sisted  Henry  in  his  war  with  the  barons;  and 
attended  the  coronation  of  Edward  I.,  and,  in  the 
parliament  held  at  Westminster  in  1282,  be  at- 
tended as  the  first  peer  of  England.  This  exceU 
lent  prince  was  killed,  while  hunting,  by  bis  horse's 
rushing  down  a  precipice,  A.  D.  1285,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  much  re- 
gretted ;  be  had  introduced  many  excellent  regu- 
lations of  government,  and  amongst  other  things, 
had  greatly  contributed  to  diminish  the  burdens  oi 
the  feudal  system,  and  to  restrain  the  license  and 
oppression  of  the  nobility. 

ALEXANDER,  king  of  Poland,  was  a  younger 
son  of  Casimir.  and  whilst  in  a  very  ill  state  of 
health,  headed  his  army,  against  the  Moldavians 
and  Tartars,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Li- 
thuania. The  two  armies  met  near  Wilna,  and  after 
a  severe  contest  in  which  20,000  Tartars  fell,  the 
Polea  were  victorious.  Alexander  received  the 
D«ws  of  this  victory  whilst  he  was  dying  -,  and 
making  signs  to  express  his  gratitude,  he  ex- 
pired in  1606,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  profuse  in  his 
graats  under  this  chsracter,  and  particularly  to 
mislcianB;  so  that  his  donations  were  revoked, 
ttd  ft  law  was  passed,  oalled  Statutum  Alexandri- 
mMf  vbich  proliibited  tbe  king  from  disposing  of 


the  revenue  without  the  consent  of  tbe  aenata  oc 
diet. 

ALEXANDER  (ab  Alexandbo),  a  NenpoliCaa 
who  relinquished  the  practice  of  tbe  law  to  whicL 
be  was  at  first  devoted,  because,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  profession,  he  feared  bis  intcgnty  might  be 
corrupted.  He  attached  himself  to  polite  literature^ 
and  died  at  Rome  about  1525,  An  edition  of  Lis 
principal  work,  *' Dies  Geniake/^  w«9  published 
in  1587,  with  notes,  by  bis  ec?mmtntotor,  Tirm- 
queau. — There  was  another  of  the  same  nmme 
and  country,  who  left  a  work  on  the  dutie&  and 
privileges  of  his  office,  which  was  proio^tnedicua  of 
Sicily. — De  Saint  Elpidio,  general  of  the  Augustine 
hermits,  and  archbisoop  of  Hsvf  nna^  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  mm  the 
author  of  a  treatise  *'  On  the  JuTiadiciidu  of  the 
Empire,  and  tbe  Authority  of  the  Fopf*." — Nicholas, 
a  Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maar, 
who  died  at  St.  Denys,  in  172B  ;  is.  knowa  by  two 
useful  works,  viz.  '*  Physic  and  >^urgflty  for  thm 
Poor,"  snd  "  A  Botanical  and  PhutmaceiUical  Dmq* 
tionary."  He  was  devout  and  cbnritable,  and  de- 
voted his  knowledge  of  medicine  and  bis  propertjf 
to  tbe  relief  of  tbe  poor. 

ALEXANDER  (Neck am  or  Nlqvekm),  ui 
eminent  English  writer  of  the  tnelfth  and  tbir- 
teenth  centuries.  At  Paris,  where  be  read  lec- 
tures and  studied,  he  was  eateemt^d  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  and  applauded  as  an  excellent  plulosophery 
a  profound  divine,  and  a  good  rb^inrician  aod  f>oet. 
About  the  year  1186,  be  retumeii  to  Kn^land,  wac 
made  abbot  of  Exeter  in  1215,  and  died  in  l^lT. 
He  wrote  several  works,  which  are  preierved  in 
MS.  in  tbe  libraries  of  England,  and  other  cduu- 
tries. 

ALEXANDER  (ob  Mbdici).  the  natural  mm 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  became  (irit  duke  of  Flo- 
rence, by  tbe  influence  of  Charles  V,,  who  married 
him  to  his  natural  daughter,  Margnrf^t  of  Austria, 
He  was  no  sooner  installed  than  he  i^ovenaed  wiih 
the  greatest  tyranny,  aud  insulted  not  only  the  best 
families,  but  tbe  very  oloisters  of  Florencd,  with 
tbe  grosness  of  his  unbridled  liceti  eiuuAneu,  Amoa^ 
the  companions  of  his  debauchery  was  Lorenxo  d<r 
Medici,  who  was  excited  by  Philip  Sxrozzi,  to 
under tske  the  aassssination  of  the  duke.  This  w&s 
accomplished  by  seducing  him  into  a  private  ctiam- 
ber,  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  a  lady  with 
whom  he  was  enamoured.  The  assaaaia  made  lii« 
escape,  first  to  Venice,  and  then  to  Constantinople, 
but  was  himself  assassinated  ten  yn&TM  after  by  tw^n 
soldiers  who  had  been  guards  to  the  duke*  Aler- 
ander  met  his  death  in  1537,  in  the  vweatj-iixtli 
year  of  his  age. 

ALEXANDER,  of  Paris,  a  Norman  poet  of  tU« 
twelfth  century,  who  removed  to  Paris,  and 
esteemed  in  the  court  of  Philip  Augustus.  H4 
wrote  a  metrical  poem  called  "Alexander  tli^ 
Great,"  in  veraes  of  twelve  aylLtblt^i^  and  gave  t]i4 
first  idea  of  what  could  be  done  in  that  measure 
the  French  language.  It  is  auppo^^ed,  that  fr^ 
Alexander  and  his  poem,  lines  of  twelve  syllable 
are  called  Alexandrines. 

ALEXANDER  (Noel),  a  French  dominictn,  i 
the  aeventeenth  century,  wrote  a  traatiie  on 
conformity  of  the  Chinese  ceremoniea  with   thu 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  various  theological  wo 
of  more  or  less  magnitude.    The  production,  ho 
ever,  by  which  he  ia  most  knowo,  ia  "  An  £oel« 
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•iastieil  Historj  of  the  Old  And  New  Testament/* 
in  LatJn,  eighc  vola.  folio.  Hafiog  written  in  de- 
fence of  the  Galilean  ciiorch,  hia  works  were  pro- 
tcn'M  bj  the  court  of  Rome,  wbieli  however 
■eeb  respected  him.  This  very  laborious  writer 
died  is  the  year  1724. 

ALEXANDER  (Sir  William),  earl  of  Stirling, 
■a  emineot  Scottish  statesman  and  poet,  in  the 
teigaa  of  Charles  and  Jamas  I.  He  first  commenced 
St  sn  amatory  poet,  with  a  complaint  of  his  unsuc- 
cestfol  sait  to  a  ladj  whom  be  names  Aurora, 
which  poem  he  publiihed  in  1604.  He  then  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  James,  and  in  1607  published 
■ome  dramas  which  he  entitled  *'  Monarchic  Tra- 
gedies," and  dedicated  to  the  king.  In  1613,  he 
became  gentleman  usher  to  prince  Cbarlea,  and 
rrceired  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  in  1621 
Kisg  James  made  a  grant  to  him  of  Nova  Scotia, 
of  which  colony  Charles  I.  sppoiuted  him  lord- 
UeatenanU  Sir  William  Alexander  was  subse- 
quently made  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  and 
created  Viscount  Canada  and  earl  of  Stirling.  He 
died  in  16i0.  His  poems,  which  make  one  t olume 
foliot  possess  much  merit  of  the  grarer  kind. 
Jsmes  I.  used  to  call  him  bis  philosophic  poet. 

ALEXANDER  (William),  an  able  artist,  born 
it  Maidstone  in  1768,  waa  selected  to  accompany 
the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  to  China.  On  his 
ittnm,  besides  his  drawings  in  illustration  of  the 
woriL  of  Sir  George  Suunton,  he  published  a 
splendid  one  of  his  own,  entitled "  I'he  Costume 
ol  China/' which  obtsioed  so  much  notice  that  he 
wasiadaced  to  publish  •  second  part.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1816,  he  was  keeper  of  the  snti- 
qaities  at  the  Biitish  Mnseom. 

ALEXANDER  (William),  earl  of  Stirling, 
horn  in  North  America,  and  a  major-general  in  the 
serrice  of  the  United  States,  died  in  1783,  aged 
fiAy-scTea.  He  distinguished  himself  more  by  his 
sttention  to  mathematics  and  astronomy  than  by 
Military  talents,  snd  he  wrote  "  An  Account  of 
the  Comet  of  June  snd  July,  1770,"  published  in 
the  first  Tolame  of  the  American  rhilosophical 
Society  of  Philadelphia. 

ALEXANDER  (Thomas),  earl  of  Selkirk, 
knswa  as  the  founder  of  a  colony  in  Canada,  and 
tot  his  writings  on  politics  and  statistics.  He  died 
in  ISM). 

ALEXANDER  L,  emperor  of  Russia  and  king 
nf  Poland,  was  horn  December  SS,  1777,  married 
in  1793  Elisabeth  Alexievna,  princess  of  Baden. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  March  1801,  he  sue 
eseded  to  the  imperial  crown,  and  was  crowned  at 
Meseow  in  September  following,  when  a  ukase  was 
published  for  diminishing  tasea,  liberating  persons 
eoafined  iar  debt,  prohibiting  prosecutions  for  the 
iscewiy  of  fines,  discontinuing  the  mode  of  re- 
cnitiag  the  army,  snd  granting  a  free  pardon  to  all 
dnerters.  In  April,  1805,  acouTention  waa  entered 
;•  iBio  between  Roasia,  England,  Sweden,  and  Aus- 
iris*  fior  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  encroachments 
ef  the  French  on  the  territories  of  independent 
ihlss.  A  large  Russian  force  was  sent  into  Ger- 
ttmy,  which  did  not  howsTer  arrive  in  time  to  pre- 
Mns  the  capital  of  Austria  from  falling  under  the 
fewer  of  Napoleon.  On  the  2nd  of  December  the 
mole  of  Aosteclits  took  place*  in  which  Alexander 
IpplstiJ  at  the  head  of  50,000  men  to  aid  the  £ni. 
fesBT  Fraacia,  whoae  troops  amounted  tp  about  half 
Tha  FreiMh  wefe  Tictorious,  and 


Alexander  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  own  do* 
minions.  In  July,  1806,  negotiations  for  a  general 
peace  were  commenced  at  Paris ;  but  the  Russian 
minister,  d'Oubril,  having  aigned  precipitately  a 
separate  treaty  with  France,  his  master  refused  to 
ratify  it;  the  negotiations  were  therefore  broken 
off,  aud  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Eagland 
remained  undisturbed.  Poland  now  became  the 
seat  of  warfare.  On  the  26th  of  November  was 
fou);ht  the  battle  of  Pullush  ;  and  on  the  7th  and 
8th  of  February,  1807,  that  of  Eylau,  neither  of 
which  eogiigeroents  was  decisive ;  but  on  the  14th 
of  June  the  Ruasians  were  completely  defeated  at 
Friedlaod,  by  Napoleon.  The  result  of  this  victory 
was  an  interview  between  the  two  emperors,  which 
led  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  A  second  meeting  of 
the  French  and  Roasian  sovereigns  took  place  at 
Erfurdty  September  27 ih,  1808,  Buonaparte  being 
anxious  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Alexander  pre- 
viously to  his  meditated  subjugation  of  Spain. 
While  the  former  was  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  undertaking,  the  latter  made  himaelf  maater 
of  the  Swedish  province  of  Finlsnd,  his  troops  tak- 
ing possession  of  Abo  the  capital,  in  September, 
1809 ;  and  the  annexation  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
province  to  the  empire  of  Ruasta  soon  followed. 
The  interruption  of  commeice  with  England  now 
began  to  be  aeverely  felt  by  the  Rusaians ;  and  the 
pride  of  Alexander  revolting  against  the  subjection 
to  which  he  had  been  reduced,  by  the  dangerous 
friendship  of  Napoleon,  he  resolved  to  throw  off 
the  yoke.  The  invasion  of  Russia  followed,  but 
though  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Alexander,  it  ia  not  one  in  which  he  was  so  far 
personally  concerned  aa  to  require  a  detailed  rela- 
tion in  this  article.  Joining  his  army  in  Poland,  in 
February,  1813,  he  published, the  famous  manifesto, 
which  fferved  as  the  basis  of  the  coalition  of  the 
other  European  powers  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
French  emperor.  After  the  abdication  of  Buona* 
parte,  Alexander  viai ted  England,  in  company  with 
the  king  of  Pruasia ;  and  on  his  return  to  his  own 
dominions  he  appears  to  have  zealously  employed 
himself  ia  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the.  internal 
condition  of  his  empire.  On  being  crowned  king 
of  Poland,  in  1815,  he  submitted  to  a  limitation  of 
the  regal  nutliority,  granted  the  right  of  legislation 
and  aelf- taxation  to  Uie  senate,  and  a  repreaentative 
body  to  the  people.  Throughout  his  dominions  he 
displayed  his  regard  for  literature  and  the  arta, 
which  flouriahed  in  hia  reign  ;  and  though  he  ex- 
hibited a  tendency  towards  superstition  in  religious 
matters,  it  did  not  lead  him  into  any  odious  mes* 
sures  of  constraint  or  persecution.  His  death  took 
place  suddenly,  in  Norember,  1825,  at  Taganrock, 
on  the  sea  of  Asof.  Alexander  1.  may  be  regarded 
as  an  able,  active,  and  talented  prince,  and  a  very 
efiicient  sovereign  for  an  empire  like  that  of  Russia, 
which  he  carried  with  considerable  dexterity  and 
address  through  a  period  replete  with  Ticissiiude 
and  danger.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  he  was  destitute  of  a  portion  of  the  ambition 
which  makes  a  powerful  ruler  dangerous  to  his 
neighbours.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  memory 
is  justly  popular  in  his  own  country,  and  he  will 
possibly  be  regarded  by  posterity  as  the  most 
Judicious,  polilicsl,  and  highly  gifted  of  the  legi- 
timate rulers  of  his  age. 

ALEXANDRIDES,  a  native  of  Rhodes,  lived 
some  tine   at  Athens,  where    be  distinguished 
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bimself  by  some  comedies,  which  olttaiDed  the  ap- 
plause of  bis  contemporaries. 

ALKXANDRINI  (Julius  db  Nbwstain),  a 
Bative  of  Treot,  physician  and  favourite  of  Maxi- 
milian II.  He  died'  1590,  in  his  84tli  year.  He 
was  author  of  some  medical  treatises  in  proac  and 
verse,  which  display  bis  genius,  sense,  and  era* 
diiioB. 

ALEX  AS,  of  Loodicea,  was  the  cause  of  Antony's 
repudiating  Octavia  to  marry  Cleopatra.  Augus- 
tus punished  hiui  severely  after  the  death  ol 
Antoiy. 

ALKXINUS,  «  disciple  ef  Eubulides  the  Mili». 
•iaR,  famous  for  the  acuteness  of  his  genius  and 
judgment,  and  for  bis  fondness  for  contention  and 
ar|^umentation.  He  died  of  a  wound  be  had  re- 
ceived from  a  sharp-pointed  reed  as  he  swam  across 
the  river  Alpheus. 

ALEXIS,  a  comic  poet,  S36  B.C..  of  Thttrium, 
who  wrote  t45  comedies,  of  which  some  few  frag- 
■lents  remain. 

ALEXIS  (WiLLfAn),  a  benedietin*  monk  of 
Lyra,  author  of  some  poems  of  considerable  merit. 
He  was  prior  of  Bussiau  Perclie,  and  was  living  in 
1500. 

ALEXIS,  a  Piedmooteae,  who  applied  himself 
to  study,  but  with  the  determination  of  not  reveal- 
ing the  disooveries  he  might  make  in  philosophy. 
Alter  67  years  of  traveUJ  he  saw  a  poor  man  die  of 
a  disorder  which  might  have  been  removed,  if  he 
had  impafted  his  knowledge  to  the  surgeon,  and 
with  such  remorse  was  he  visited,  that  he  retired 
from  the  world,  and  set  in  order,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  the  result  of  hia  researches,  which  were 
afterwards  published  under  the  name  of  his  secrets 
•t  Basil,  in  1536,  and  dispersed  throughout  Europe. 

ALKXIS  (Petkovitsch).  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Csar  Peter  the  Great,  ami  Eudoxia  Lapuchin,  was 
born  in  Moscow,  1690,  and  opposed  the  innovations 
introduced  by  his  father,  who,  on  this  account, 
determined  to  disinherit  him.  Alexis  reitounced 
the  crown,  and  declared  that  he  would  become  a 
monk ;  but,  when  Peter  aet  out  on  his  second 
journey,  he  made  his  escape,  in  1717,  to  Vienna, 
and  thence  to  Naples,  under  the  pretext  of  going 
to  his  father,  who  had  sent  for  hirri.  At  the  com- 
mand of  Peter  he  returned  ;  but  the  enraged  Caar, 
rerarding  his  flight  as  an  act  of  treaaon,  disinherit- 
ed ^him,  by  a  ukaae  of  Snd  February,  1718  ;  and, 
when  he  discovered  that  Alexis  was  paving  the 
way  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  he  not  only  cauaed 
•H  participators  in  his  project  to  be  punished  capi- 
tally or  otherwise,  but  had  Alexis  also  condemned 
to  death,  and  the  aentence  read  to  him,  as  pro- 
»ounc«-d  unanimously  by  144  judges.  Although 
he  was  soon  afierw^s  pardoned,  yet  the  fright 
^nd  anxiety  which  he  bad  experienced,  affected 
him  so  much,  that  he  died  in  the  course  of  four 
days,  June  f  6tb,  U.8. 1718.  He  left  a  daughter, 
tad  a  son,  afterwards  the  emperor  Peter  II.  The 
neeount  of  Bunching,  that  general  Weide  deca- 
|>italed  Alexia  in  prison,  is  without  any  authority. 

ALBXIU3  (MicHABLOvncH),  aon  of  Michael, 
Ciar  of  Russia,  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  aizteen,  and  diatingsished  himself  by  his  wsr» 
•gainst  the  Turks,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Poles.  Re- 
«|iiected  abroad,  he  was  beloved  at  home,  aa  the 
improvement  of  his  barbaTian  subjects  waa  tbe  a4>l« 
wiah  of  his  heart.  The  iawa  of  the  empire  were 
|MiiAte4  kf  public   iBA>i«aatioii,   aod  no   loofer 


trusted  to  tbe  incorrectness  of  manuscripta;  com* 
merce  was  encouraged,  and  manufactures  of  siHc 
and  linen  were  introduced  ;  and  the  munificence  of 
the  emperor  was  supported  by  economy,  and  by  tho 
prosperity  of  the  state.  Alexius  died  iii  his  46tfa 
year,  1677,  aud  was  succeeded  by  his  ion*  tbo 
famous  Czar  Peter. 

ALEXIUS  or  ALEXIS  I.  (CoMMENtra),  bom  at 
Constantinople,  1048,  was  nephew  to  tbe  emperor 
Isaac  Commenus.  He  usurped  the  throne  in  i08l, 
after  banishing  Nicephorus,  and  dintto^uislieil  lifcn* 
self  in  his  own  wars  against  tbe  Turk?,  and  otbei 
northern  invaders.  He  received  wiih  raldne&s  tli« 
crusaders;  but,  intimidated  by  tb rir  numHerA  nad 
oonsequenee,  be  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
them,  and  promised  them  his  support.  lli«  loe^ 
reign  of  37  years  fatigued  bis  subjeru,  end  ^rheu 
be  died,  in  1118,  he  had  in  a  grent  mensurs  loot 
their  affection  and  reyerence.  On  ha  deatli-bed  he 
reaiated  the  solieitations  of  the  emprena  1ren«  for 
disinheriting  his  son  John  in  favour  of  thf  husliniid 
of  his  dausfhter  Anne;  and  the  eTupr^*a  intl|g« 
nantly  replied  to  a  pious  ejaculatioti  iliut  be  ronde 
on  another  world,  «*  You  die  as  jou  bare  live^d^a 
hypocrite,**  His  character  has  he^n  pniDted  in  tlie 
most  opposite  colours  by  friends  and  t  nemi  (^4,  H  is 
daughter,  the  celebrated  historian,  Anna  C^imfne- 
ns,  represents  it  as  a  oomposiiion  of  tvery  rojrnl 
and  private  rirtue,  while  tbe  Latin !i  psiei  l^im  sa  a 
monster  of  perfidy.  Considering  i be  peculiar  dlfll* 
eulties  under  which  he  laboured,  fiome  eraft  mit*| 
duplicity  msy  be  excused,  and  it  muat  be  aektiov* 
lodged  that  hia  incessant  vigilance  and  aetiTity 
were  worthy  of  hia  station,  and  that  few  priacen 
have  done  more  for  the  benefit  of  tlie>r  poople^  H« 
was  bountiful  to  bis  friends,  and  clrraent  to  Ui# 
enemiea — a  lover  of  lettera,  and  eqimltj  rcrsed  m 
the  arts  of  government  and  of  war. 

ALEXIUS  II.  (CoMMBNits),  ,succeeded  hH 
father  Michael  on  the  tlirone  of  Uonst&nlirto^tltt 
1180,  in  his  12th  year.  His  tesdcT  nu,^  w^a  r|t« 
cause  of  dissension  and  tumults,  and  be  wa«  tnur^ 
dered  with  his  mother  Mary,  two  jears  mfker,  Uw 
Andronicus,  who  usurped  the  throiif . 

ALEXIUS  III.  (Amoslvs),  emperor  of  the  «mmf^ 
in  1195  usurped  that  sUtion  by  iW  Ha^pst  p^rflH  j^ 
towards  his  brother  Isaac  An^elui,  tv  b'xm  Ue  eOEi« 
6ned  in  a  melancholy  prison,  antl  df  prifed  of  »i^H^, 
Quitting  his  family  name,  heasAumeil  (bait  of  t.!** 
Comment;  but  he  employed  hii  lele'raiiQii  uat'r^l^ 
aa  an  instrument  of  riotous  luxury.  rommlit»r*g  tN^ 
management  of  all  pubKo  aflnsr^  In  fat*  r^f^ 
Euphrosyne,  who  oppressed  the  [>e*splt-  by  ex* 
lion,  and  lec  the  chief  offices  of  ihe  a  lute  to  *^te^ 
His  nephew  Alexius,  tbe  son  of  Uaac,  e^rnptrt^ 
from  his  power,  went  to  Venice,  wh^re  m  ho-d  y  ^ 
western  princes  and  nobles  were  Bbseciibled  for  ^1^ 
purpose  of  a  fourth  eruaade  againait  the  in  ~ 
He  engaged  these  by  a  treaty  to  nssitc  him  in  ■ 
recovery  of  bis  paternal  crown,  nfid  in  11fQ9,  tf* 
united  powera  of  the  French  and  VftiitHiautt  g^i 
peared  befDre  Constantinople.  Tbt'  u&ui-p^^r  tft  ^  ^, 
endeavoured  to  divert  them  from  an  aliAck  t»^ 
suppliant  emlHis*y.  They  laid  cIo-m^  si^^^o  t<»  ~«  ^ 
city;  and  though  at  first  receivt^d  by  iNe  Gr-v^^^^ 
with  firmne»s,  they  at  length,  ia  \%\k\^  bro%«  ^inl»j 
the  fortifications,  and  repulsed  Akniui,  «  h«^^ 
the  head  of  a  much  auperior  body  ttite-mikt^k^l 
drive  them  back*  In  the  ensuing  i»ioUt,  coH*^^  ^^ 
ail  the  traature  he  cvM  fiady  ncid  dt««f<i« 
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vif«  >Bd  people,^  Alexius  escaped  in  •  bark 
tbroi^b  the  Bospborus  to  an  obsoure  harbour  io 
Thnt»,  and  hia  blind  brother  Isaac,  with  Iiia  son, 
wejip  t»l  ihe  people  restored  to  the  throne.  Alesiua, 
i/ttr  rarions  adveptures,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
•OB-ia-law^  Theodore  Lascari*  (agaiaat  whom  he 
had  iqstig^Ud  the  Tiftks),  who  put  Qut  his  ejes, 
Mui  ihut  him  up  in  a  monostery  at  Nice  in  Asia, 
vhere  he  died  some  years  after. 

ALEXIUS  IV.»  ihe  son  of  Isaac  Angelus,  wfs 
crovned  asepciate  with  \iiB  fatlier  in  the  empire  in 
1|03.  Tli^  price  of  his  rescue  and  adtaqcement 
tQthe  throve  invoWed  him  in  diiTiculties  tbat  were 
ioseperahle.  This  was  no  less  than  the  submissipo 
o(  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  pope,  the  succuur  of 
tbe  Hoi?  Land,  und  a  contribution,  as  aoon  as  he 
was  ifiTested  with  the  crown,  of  SOO  tn^uVi  of 
silrer.  A  Aer  his  acceasioB  to  the  throne,  he  pre- 
va^ed  en  the  m^rq^if  of  Montserrat,  at  the  pric<^ 
of  1600  pounds  pi  gold,  to  lead  him  with  an  arinj 
roond  the  provinces  of  (Europe ;  but  upon  his  re* 
torn,  as  his  father  w{m  despised  on  account  of  hi« 
isfirautiesp  be  waa  hated  as  an  apostate,  who  had 
leooanced  the  manoera  and  religion  of  hi^  country. 
Qis  secret  covenant  with  the  Litins  was  divulged 
or  sa^>e6ted.  The  people,  and  etpeciallv  ihe 
deygy,  were  devoutly  attached  (o  their  faitn  and 
•vpsrstitioo  ;  and  CTerj  convent,  jind  every  shop, 
^psoonded  witl)  the  danger  of  the  church  and  tbe 
lyranny  of  the  pope.  Whilst  complaints  were 
pattered  against  the  emperor  and  his  goverDmeui, 
^i  ({uanrela  were  foqiented  between  the  Greeks 
sad  llatina.  Con  scan  tinople  was  visjted  with  a  cala- 
^t^  which  BBiftht  be  justly  imputed  to  the  zeal  and 
aMiscretiou  of  the  Flemish  pilgrims.  A  copfla- 
fiatioa  spread,  during  eight  day^  and  nights,  aboFe 
a  league  in  froat,  from  the  harbour  to  the  Pro- 
IMtis,  over  the  mo«t  populous  regions  of  the  city. 
By  this  outrage  the  name  of  tlie  Latins  became 
aMfl  nuura  oapopolar.  Upon  the  return  of  Alexius, 
^  yoQt^itl  nind  hesitated  between  gratitude  Bn4 
iMolisai,  iMlween  the  fear  of  iii«  subjecU  and 
ti|a(  of  hia  elliea.  By  his  feeble  and  ilucluaiing 
iptdoet,  hf  \o%t  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  both ; 
^whilst  lie  invited  the  marquis  of  Montserrat  to 
•tpfpy  the  p^^ee,  he  suffered  the  nobles  to  coor 
^^,  and  the  people  to  arm,  for  the  deliverance 
«^lhesr  pouatry.  The  Latins,  regardless  of  hjs  cri- 
veal  ailiiauoB,  repeated  and  enforced  their  de- 
flMif  apd  reminded  tlie  enipeior,  with  menace 
^ff  iaaalt,  of  hia  own  engageip^nts  i|udof  their  ser- 
l£fa.  The  tbreais  of  the  Latins  concurred  with 
mtf  jiiaqUiaraciion  of  the  Greeks  in  exciting  a 
tipdt  anoag  the  people  ;  of  which  a  prince  of  the 
§[Sia  of  Pucas,  fttrnamed  Mourzoufle,  perfi4>ously 
tpited  himself  to  causa  a  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
Brfiiii,  hurried  by  the  arts  of  this  false  friend  into 
ipaan,  was  seised,  stripped,  and  loaded  with 
"^  aody  after  tasting  some  days  the  bitterness 
4  be  V as  poi^oaed  or  strangled,  or  beaten 
fhiha,  A.  P.  1304. 

LEXIUS  V.  (UucAs),  sornamed  Hourtoufle, 

iBt  of  the  clo«e  junction  of  hia  black  and 

ejehrows,  was,   according    to    Pucange, 

eonaiu  of  young  Alerius,   whom  he  be- 

aod  dethroned,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire 

^  death.    Tbe  people  having  a4vanced  him  to 

thsoae.  he  foayd  it  necessary  to  prepare  for  the 

;  of  the  metropolis  of  ihe   empire.     The 

of  iba  eraeade  renewed  the^f  claU99|  and 
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pitting  the  fate  of  Alexius,  the  late  emperor,  to 
which  indeed  they  themselves  had  contributed,  re- 
solved to  revenge  his  death.  Accordingly  they 
mustered  all  their  forces  in  Asia,  crossed  the 
Straits,  and  closely  besieged  the  imperial  city,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  Mourzoufle,  who  was  a  man  of 
warlike  yslour  and  experience,  made  a  vigorous 
defence ;  hut  in  a  nocturnal  assault,  he  was  OFer- 
powered  ;  tbe  city  was  taken  and  plundered,  and 
tbe  eapture  of  it  was  attended  with  a  dreadful 
slaughter.  The  emperor  made  his  escape  in  t|ie 
night  with  Eupbrosyne,  the  wife  of  the  late  usurper 
Alexius  Angelus  and  her  daugbter  Eudoxia,  for 
wbom  be  had  abandoned  his  lawful  wife.  Thia 
happened  A.  P.  1204.  Mourzoufle  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  camp  of  his  father  Alexius,  in 
Thrace,  and  was  at  first  received  with  smiles  and 
honours;  but  as  the  wicked  can  never  love,  and 
should  rarely  trust,  tbeir  fellow  criminals,  he  was 
seized  in  the  batb,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  stripped  of 
his  troops  and  treasures,  and  turned  out  to  wander 
an  object  of  horror  and  contempt  to  tho^e  who  with 
more  propriety  could  hate,  and  with  more  juatice 
could  ppnipb,  the  ^sassin  of  the  Emperor  Isaac  and 
bis  son.  Ashe  was  privately  passing  over  into  Asia, 
he  was  seized  by  tbe  Latins  of  Constantinople,  and 
condemned^  after  ^n  open  trial,  for  the  murder  of 
young  Alexius,  to  an  ignomiuioas  deatli.  His 
judges,  having  debated  the  ipode  of  his  eieoutioo, 
resolved,  tbat  he  ahould  ascend  the  Tbeodosian 
column,  a  pillar  of  white  marble,  147  feet  high, 
and  be  cast  down  headlong  from  its  suqamit,  and 
dashed  in  pieces  on  the  paremen^,  in  the  presence 
of  %  great  multitude  of  spectators. 

ALEXIUS,  an  impostor,  for  some  time  as- 
sumed tbe  name  andcuaracter  of  Alexius,  son  of 
Michael  Commenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
and  raised  an  army  in  Asia,  with  which  he  iravaged 
the  counti^  and  spread  terror  to  t)ie  gates  of  tbe 
capital.  He  waa  murdered  by  a  priest  as  he  un<r 
guardedly  retired  from  a  hymquet,  ^t  a  time  when 
he  might  have  overturned  the  empire  and  seated 
himself  on  the  throne. 

ALEYN  (Charles),  an  elegant  histarical  poet," 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charlea  L,  published  two 
poems,  entitled,  **  the  Battailes  of  Cressey  and 
Poictiers,  under  the  fortunes  and  valour  of  King 
Edward  III.  of  that  name,  and  hi^  soone  Edward] 
prince  of  Wales,  named  the  Black,'*  and*'  The  hia- 
torie  of  that  wise  and  fortunate  Prince  Henrie,  of 
tbat  name,  the  seventh  king  of  Englan4,  with  that 
famed  battaile,  fought  between  the  said  King 
Henrie  and  Richard  )li.,  named  Crook-back,  upon 
Redniore,  near  Bo^worth."  He  died  ^bout  (he 
year  1640. 

AL  FARABI  or  ABU-NASR,  a  native  of 
Balch  Farab,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  called  by  the 
Turks,  Otrar,  was  a  celebrated  philoaopher  of  the 
school  of  Bagdad,  and  flourished  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. He  studied  mathematics  and  medicine,  but 
chiefly  excelled  in  logic,  and  such  were  his  talenta 
and  learning,  tbat  great  men  and  prfnces  were 
emulous  to  confer  upon  him  honours  an4  emolu* 
menta.  But  Al-  Fsrabi  declined  every  offer  of  thia 
kind,  and  preferred,  either  through  his  love  of  phi- 
losophy, or  from  a  natural  gloominess  of  temper, 
solitude,  and  an  abstemious  life.  Puriog  winter, 
be  constantly  alept  on  straw,  hia  countenance  waa 
always  sorrowful,  and  he  found  consolation  in 
noticing  but  philosophy.     Lamenting  the  imper- 
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fectioos  and  vanity  of  human  life,  and  dreading  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  as  destructive  of  inno- 
cence, be  employed  hit  time  in  study,  and  devoted 
his  whole  attention  to  the  perusal  of  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  sixty  distinct  treatises  on 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  were  popular 
and  much  read  among  the  Arahians,  and  also  among 
the  Jews.  Many  of  his  books  were  translated 
from  Arabic  into  Hebrew. 

ALFARGAN  or  ALFRAGAN  (Ahmed  Ebn 
KoTHBXR  Al  Faro  ami),  or,  as  others  call  him, 
Mohammed  Ebn  Ketir  AlForgani,  a  celebrated 
Arabian  astronomer,  waA  born  at  Fergan,  in  Sogdi- 
ana,  now  Samarcand,  and  flourished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century,  under  the  caliphate  of 
Al-Mamon.  His  work  in  Arabic,  of  which  several 
Latin  translations  have  appeared,  entitled,  **  The 
Elements  of  Astronomy,"  consists  of  thirty  chap- 
ters or  sections,  and  is  formed  upon  the  principles 
of  Ptolemy,  whom  the  author  so  often  cites. 

ALFARO-Y-GAMON  (Juan  d*),  a  painter  of 
Cordova,  was  born  there  in  1640.  He  studied 
under  Velasquez  at  Madrid,  and  greatly  excelled 
in  portrait  painting.  Cumberland  mentions  him  in 
his  "Anecdotes,"  £cc.  respecting  the  most  cele- 
brated Spanish  painters,  and  says  that  he  died  of 
grief  and  disappointment  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
bis  age.  It  seems  that  *he  was  on  his  way  to 
Madrid,  which  he  had  preyiously  left  in  conse 
quenee  of  great  bodily  affliction,  to  revive  his  inti 
macy  with  the  admird  of  Castile,  his  former  patron, 
who  had  been  exiled,  and  was  now  restored  to  his 
country.  The  miserable  appearance,  however,  of 
Alfaro  prevented  his  admission  into  the  admiral's 
house,  to  enter  which  his  subsequent  efforts  were 
also  fruitless.  He  was  so  mortified  at  the  refusal 
to  admit  him,  that|he  grew  melancholy  and  dejected, 
and  died  in  1680. 

ALFCNUS  (Vabus),  a  Roman  civilian,  flou- 
rithed  about  the  year  of  Rome  754,  or  the  first  of 
the  Christian  era.  Horace  mentions  him  as  a 
person  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  mechanical 
occupation  of  a  shoemaker,  or.  as  others  say,  a 
barber ;  and  who  had  quitted  this  humble  station 
for  a  profession  in  which  he  had  acquired  reputa- 
tion. He  wrote  forty  books  of  Digests,  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  index  of  the  Pandects,  and  several 
1x>oks  of  collections. 

ALFES,  an  eminent  rabbi,  who  epitomized  the 
Talmud.  His  work  is  held  in  great  estimation 
among  the  Jews,  and  is  called  by  them.  The  little 
Talmud.  Alfes  was  bom  near  Fes,  in  1018  and 
died  in  Spain,  in  his  seventy-aixth  year. 

ALFI£RI  (ViTTORio\  count,  was  bom  at  Asti 
in  Piedmont,  in  1749,  or  a  rich  and  distinguished 
family.  His  early  education  was  very  defective, 
like  that  of  most  men  of  his  rank  and  country  at 
that  time.  His  uncle  and  guardian  sent  him  to 
Turin,  whose  academy  he  left  as  ignorant  and  un- 
informed as  when  he  entered  it.  He  then  joined 
s  provincial  regiment,  (which  was  only  called  to- 
gether for  a  few  days  during  the  year.  He  after- 
wards travelled  over  France,  Italy,  England,  and 
Holland;  retumed  and  commenced  the  study  of 
history,  but  soon  disgusted  with  this  pursuit,  com- 
meneed  his  travels  anew,  and  wandered  for  nearly 
three  years  continually  restless  and  unsatisfied. 
He  left  the  military  service,  and  led,  for  a  long 
lime,  an  inactive  life,  nntil  ennui  drove  him  to 
tnito  dnmatic  poetry.     Hit  fint  attempt  was 


crowned  with   undeserved  success ;    and   he  de- 
termined at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  to  de- 
vote all  his  efforts  to  the  single  object  of  beooming 
a  tragic  poet.    Sensible  of  his  deficiencies,  he  went 
to  work  zealously   to  acquire  the  rudiments     of 
knowledge.    He  first  studied  Latin   and  Tuscan, 
for  which  purpose  he  went  to  Tuscany.     In   this 
journey  he  became  acquainted  with  the  countess  of 
Albany,  the  consort  ot  the  English  pretender,  and 
a  daughter  of  the  noble  family  of  Stolberg.  to  whoaa 
he  soon  became  deeply  attached.    From  this  time, 
he  strove  with  restless  seal  to  acquire  distinction 
as  a  poet,  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  her,  whose  ea- 
teem  and  love  had  such  value  in  his  eyes.    In  order 
to  continue   his  labours  wholly  free    and  'inde- 
pendent, he  broke  the  last  tie  which  bound  him  to 
his  country.  He  bestowed  his  fortune  on  his  sister, 
reserving  only  a  moderate  income  for  himself,   and 
henceforth  lived  alternately  at  Florenoe  and  Roaae. 
Here  he  composed  fourteen  tragedies,  to  which  he 
afterwards  added  some  others,  although  contrary 
to  his  own  inclination.    The  unfortunate  situntion 
of  his  beloved  friend  often  disturbed  him,  hut  the 
death  of  her  husband  at  length  put  an  end  to  ber 
troubles  and  ensbled  her  to  marry  Alfieri.     Hence- 
forth Alfieri  lived  with  her  alternately  at  Alsace 
and  in  Paris,  unceasingly  busied  with  compoeition, 
and  the  arrangement  and  publication  of  his , works 
(by  Didot  and   Beaumarchais).     When  the  dis* 
turbances  in  France  began,  he  quitted  that  country, 
and  went  to  Kngland.     Emburrassed  by  the  con- 
stant fall  of  anignatiy  he  went  back  to  Paris  sn- 
gry  at  seeing  the  cauae  of  freedom  dishonoored  by 
unworthy  hands,  and  unable  from  the  state  of  bis 
feelings,  to  continue  his  intellectual  labours.     This 
torture  of  mind  he  endured  till  the  end  of  Au^st, 
1792,  when  he  fied  from  Paris,  and  escaped    the 
horrors  of  the  ensuing  September.     He   lost  bis 
books,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  complete  edition 
of  his  tragedies,  published  by  Didot  in  fire  ▼ols. 
Afterwards  he  lived  with  his  inseparable  companion 
at  Florence,  resumed  his  usual  labours,  wrote  bis 
satires  and  six  comedies,  and,  in  his  last  yenis, 
studied  the  Greek    language;    with    tlie    Grecic 
poetry  he  did  not  beoome  acquainted  till  bis  course 
was  nearly  finished.   He  died  in  the  midst  of  thene 
labours,  October  8,  1803.    He  was  buried  in  tbe 
church    of   Santo  Croce,    at    Florence,   between 
Maohiavelli  and  Michael  Angelo,  where  a  beaatilal 
monument  by  Canova  covers  his  remains.    Alfieri 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  dramatic  poet    in 
three  different  departments.    He  has  written  sijt 
comedies,  twenty>one  tragedies,  and  a  tramelogediM, 
so  called.    All  tnree  works  are  to  be  looked  upott 
as  the  efforts  of  a  great  spirit  employed  out  of  its 
proper  sphere  of  action.    Disgusted  with  idlenene^ 
and  desirous  to  distinguish  himself,  Alfieri  beensnn 
a  poet.     It  was  wholly  impossible,  for  one    ^rbo 
seldom  contented  himself  with  performing  half  mny 
design,  to  propose  to  himself  a  moderate  degree  of 
excellence  in  that  which  he  had  made  the  busioeas  of 
his  life.    He  expressed  his  hope  that  his  high  ex. 
ertions  would  associate  his  nsme  with  those  of  aU 
the  great  poets  that  Italy  had   possessed.       liis 
noble  efforts  disarm  the  severity  of  criticism.      I^e 
was  worthy  to  attain  what  he  could  not  attaia« 
Above  the  degeneracy  of  his  contemporaries,  oltei* 
rishiog,  too,  a  deep  abhorrence  of  despotism,  si^^ 
possessed  of  a  proud,  free,  and  passionate  heaa^- 
Alfieri  WM  ammated  with  a  political  rather  iheaa  m 
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JMecical  luint.  In  the  nudtt  of  a  debased  people, 
Iw  vwbea  to  inspire  the  epiritleas  with  itrengtb, 
cofoge,  aad  freedom  of  thought;  but  be  dis- 
daiaed  the  arts  of  penaeeion.  He  purposely 
thxBw  atidc  mil  ornament,  and  wished  to  attain 
bit  end  bj  loftiness  of  streagtb,  strong  brevitj, 
sod  mmslj  earnestness;  and  he  forgot,  that,  in 
doing  ^  thin,  he  most  throw  off  the  peeuliar  cba- 
laeteriaticn  of  a  poet.  His  tragedies  sre  abrupt 
lad  stiff;  the  plots  simple,  even  to  barrenness ; 
the  Forae  Laid  and  unplessiog ;  and  the  language 
devoid  of  that  attractive  splendour,  by  which  the 
poet  stirs  Uie  inmost  soul  of  man.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  tho  first  Uragie  writer  of  Italy,  and  has  served 
as  a  model  fur  ihoae  who  have  followed  him.— If, 
is  his  jooth,  the  genius  of  Alfieri  was  too  stiff  for 
^H^f»  b«  BMist,  of  oeoessity,  fail  when  he  at- 
tempted a  comedy  in  his  old  age,  long  after  the 
sweet  deoepiioBS  of  life  had  vanished.  His  come- 
dies, like  bis  foimer  works,  had  a  serious,  and, 
geoeiaJly  a  political  aim,  they  are  barren  of  inven- 
tion; their  plou  are  without  interest;  their oha- 
laeteiB,  as  in  bis  trsgedies,  only  general  sketches, 
wtthoat  individuality.  They  are,  therefore,  far 
inferior  to  hia  tragedies,  and,  indeed,  are  not 
worthy  of  bis  lofty  spirit.  We  consider  Alfieri's 
Abel  the  aiost  snceessfol  of  all  his  dramatic  works. 
This  bo  called  a  traswii^adta,  a  name  as  novel  as 
the  work  ita^f.  He  invented  this  species  of  drama, 
tatermsdiata  between  the  tragedy  and  opera,  and 
iaieoded  to  have  written  six  pieces  in  this  form. 
His  genius,  which  wss  the  most  successful  when 
lesst  rastnifted,  here  found-  its  proper  sphere,  and 
tf  the  spedes  can  stand  before  the  critic,  then  the 
inrentioB  sad  execution  of  Abel  mske  it,  without 
^onbt,  a  pare  poetic  work.  Besides  his  dramas, 
Alfieri  baa  written  an  epic  poem  in  four  cantos, 
asveial  lyrienl  pieces*  sixteen  sstires,  and  poetical 
tnaabtions  from  Terence,  Virgil,  and  aome  por* 
tmm  of  .£ssbjlas,  Sophoeles,  Euripides,  and 
AfistophsBMS.  Afker  his  desth  appeared  the 
msagsUo*  n  monument  of  bia  hatred  towards  the 


Tmeh  $  and  bis  antobiogfaphy,  a  atriktng  ex* 
UkMoo  of  bia  character.  His  complete  works 
w§fmnA  at  Padua  and  Brescia  in  1809  and  1810, 
^iiij  ssita  vols.  The  following  is  bis  epiuph 
vnian  by  Uasself : — 

QviBScrr.  bic.  tandim. 
VfCTonivs.  ALrtBBivs.  Abtbwsis. 
Mvsarum.  AnnsirnssiHus.  Cvltob.    , 

YERrrATf •  TAMTUMlCOnO.  OBNOXIVS. 

DomitAMTiBirs.  iocibco.  vibis. 

PXBSBQVB.  AC  IK8IBVIBNTIBV8.  OMIVIBUS. 

Ikvisvs.  Mbbito. 
MuLTrrvDiifx. 

So.  QUOD.  HULLA.  I7NQUAM.  OB88EBIT. 
PVBLICA.  NbOOTIA. 

loiroTus. 

OfTIKIS.  PBBPAUCI8.  ACCXP1V8. 

Nbmxni. 

nist  v0bta88b.  8ibimxt.  if8b. 

Pbspbctvs. 

Tixrr.  AKNOs....MBNSB8....DtBS...« 

Obtit..  ..Dib....Mbn8is.... 

AltHO.  DomHI.  M.D.CCC 

ALFORD  (Micbabl),  sn  English  Jesuit,  a 
>Msve  of  London,  was  bom  in  the  year  1587,  and 
«Mared  into  tho  society  in  1607.  After  having 
iMifd  philoaopby  ud  tbaologyi  fnfJf  in  Spain 


and  partly  in  Lou  vain,  he  resided  five  yeara  at 
Rome.  Ketoming  to  England,  he  was  arrested  at 
Canterbury  and  sent  to  London,  but  was  soon  set 
at  liberty.  From  that  time  he  resided  in  England 
as  a  missionary  for  the  society  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  lie  died  at  St.  Omer's,  in  the  year  1652, 
and  lert  two  treatises  on  ecclesiastical  history; 
"  Britannia  lUustrata,"  and  "  Annales  Ecclesi- 
astici  Bfitaniiorum." 

ALFRED  (iELPBEo  the  Great),  the  glory  of 
our  Saxon  monarchs,  was  born  at  Wannatiog,  sup- 
posed to  be  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  the  year 
849,  and  was  crowned  at  Winchester  in  871.  He 
had  given  early  and  manifest  proofs  of  courage  and 
ability ;  though  his  inclinations  are  known  to  have 
rather  disposed  him  to  the  calm  pleasures  of  lite- 
rature, than  the  tumult  of  war.  But  scarcely  had 
he  time  to  attend  his  brother  to  the  grave,  ere  he 
found  occasion  to  fight  for  the  crown  to  which  he 
had  succeeded ;  for  the  Danes  had  poured  innu« 
merable  multitudes  into  the  island ;  and  in  that 
very  rear  eight  battles  were  fought  between  them 
and  the  Saxons.  At  length  a  bloody  engagement 
took  place  at  Wilton  in  WilUhire ;  where,  though 
the  king  was  defeated  with  some  loss,  yet  so  great 
was  the  dread  in  which  the  Danes  stood  of  Alfred's 
military  fame,  that  they  made  a  treaty  with  him, 
and  retired  from  Lis  dominions  into  those  of  the 
king  of  Mercia.  Soon  after,  however,  they  broke 
their  faith,  and  in  877,  having  obtained  new  rein- 
forcements, they  entered  Wiltshire  in  such  num- 
bers, and  so  wearied  out  the  Saxons,  that  the  latter 
could  no  longer  be  persuaded  to  m%ke  bead  against 
them.  Some , retreated  into  Wales;  otliers  sub- 
mitted to  the  usurpers ;  and  Alfred  himself  found 
it  necessary  to  be  gorerned  by  circumstances.  He» 
therefore,  assumed  a  disguise,  the  most  likely  to 
conceal  him  ;  not  giving  up  either  his  hopes  or  his 
courage,  but  waiting  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  re- 
cover his  throne,  and  restore  to  their  liberties 
his  sorely  oppressed  people.  Having  properly  dis- 
posed of  his  family,  and  setded  a  mode  of  commu- 
nication vdth  his  tried  and  faithful  friends,  he 
engaged  himself  in  the  service  of  his  own  neat- 
herd, to  take  the  care  of  his  cows.  Asaer  and  other 
ancient  writers  relate,  aa  a  proof  bow  completely 
Alfred  was  disguised,  that  one  day  the  good  woman 
of  the  bouse  set  a  cake  before  the  &e  to  bake, 
where  the  king  waa  busily  employed  in  trimming 
hia  bow  and  arrows ;  on  coming  back,  and  finding 
it  burnt,  through  neglect  of  turning  it  in  her  ab- 
sence, which  she  supposed  be  would  have  done, 
she  cbid  him  very  seterely  for  his  inattention; 
and  told  him,  that  though  he  could  not  turn  the 
cake,  she  knew  he  was  ready  enough  to  eat  it.  We 
find,  however,  that  Alfred  soon  left  this  station; 
and  with  his  wife  and  some  of  his  most  valued 
friends  found  a  safe  retreat  in  the  isle  of  ^the- 
lingey  (Athelney^,  in  Somersetshire,  which  wss 
secured  by  vast  morasses  around  it,  snd  accessible 
only  by  one  very  obscure  passage.  -  The  following 
story,  which  we  receive  from  William  of  Malmes- 
bnij,  has  been  cited  to  ahow  the  extremities  to 
which  this  most  illustrious  monarch  was  now  re- 
duced. A  pilgrim  came  to  hia  castle  and  requested 
alms.  The  queen  informed  Alfred,  that  they  had 
only  one  small  loaf  remaining,  which  was  insuffi- 
dent  for  themselves  and  their  friends,  who  were 
gone  abroad  in  quest  of  fish  and  other  food,  though 
with  gnaU  bop«a  pf  i|U09ew.    *'  Give  tl^e  poor 
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man  b«lf  df  the  loaf,"  said  the  king  :  "  he  that 
could  feed  5000  men  with  five  loares  and  two 
fishes,  ean  certainly  make  that  half  of  the  loaf 
suffice  for  more  than  our  necessities."  The  man 
was  relieved  accordingly  ;  and  the  king's  beneto- 
lence  was  recompensed  by  the  early  arriral  of  his 
people  with  an  unexpectedly  ample  supply  of  pf-o* 
visions.  When  tho  king  hsd  been  about  a  year  in 
this  retreat,  being  informed  that  some  of  his  sub- 
jects, under  the  brive  Odun,  ekt\  of  Devonshire , 
liad  routed  a  great  army  of  tbe  Dsnes,  killed  their 
chieb,  and  taken  their  miigicsl  stuAdard,  h6  issued 
Itittera,  giving  notice  where  he  Was*  and  inviting 
his  ndbillty  to  cone  and  oonsnlt  with  hiM  Before 
they  came  to  a  final  deteritiintttloli,  however,  Al- 
fred, disguised  as  an  itinerant  harper,  strolled 
into  the  enemy's  camp  ;  where,  without  sttdpieion, 
he  was  admitted  not  orily  to  tlie  tents  of  the  com- 
ition  soldiers,  but  even  into  those  of  the  (ihief 
Danish  commanders.  Usving  exsiuined  every 
fliitig  with  great  kcdmtdy,  he  retired  again  to 
^theltngey,  and  lummolied  with  all  (irivaoy  his 
faithful  subjects  to  meet  faitti  in  arms  at  Buxton, 
it  the  forest  of  Selwood,  In  WilUhite.  They 
obeyed  the  summohs  ;  aod,  fifed  trith  the  hope  of 
liberty ,'fell  dpon  the  Danes  with  incredible  aUdrity, 
at  ii  moment  when  the  latter  had.  not  thto  least  ftusi-* 
picion  of  a  foe,  atid  imagined  Alfred  to  be  a  mere 
Algid ve  fh)m  tbeiti.  In  884  a  new  swahii  of  Danes 
landed  in  Kent,  and  laid  siege  to  Rochestet ;  but 
the  inhabitants  boldly  defended  the  place  till  the 
king,  reaching  them  with  an  army,  compelled  the 
4nemy  to  raise  the  siege,  ind  retbfn  once  more  to 
France.  Alfred,  havitfg  now  some  It^isore,  re- 
solved to  repair,  tefortifyi  aiid  repeoplA  the  ahciedt 
eity  of  Loudon,  Which  he  had  lately  recovered  from 
the  Danes ;  and  meaht  to  keep  M  i  frontiiir.  Ac- 
eordiiigly,  he  pUced  a  gariisoii  In  it,  and  made 
jEthered  goyernor  thereof,  whom  he  biia  created 
Earl  of  Mereia,  and  to  Whom  he  gaVe  his  dsughter 
iEthelfleda  in  marriage.  After  rarious  contests 
with  tbe  Dities  in  which  they  Were  alward  de- 
feated, they  in  a  short  time  began  agaiti  to  invade 
the  territories  of  the  West  Sftzoiis,boih  by  llttid  and 
tea;  but  their  chief  entetpHses  were  in  the  way 
of  piracy  under  the  demlnand  of  SIgefeH,  a  NoHb- 
vttbrian,  who,  well  acquainted  with  Alfred's  navikl 
pfepilrtftionB,  had  framed  Veto€ls  of  a  new  con- 
struction, higher,  larger^  iod  swifter  than  the 
English ;  but  the  king,  improving  tin  his  inven- 
tion, caused  a  number  of  galleya  to  be  built  With 
all  possible  expedition,  of  still  greiiter  hulk,  sWifter 
in  sailing,  and  loftier  thaii  those  of  the  Danes, 
iome  of  them  carrying  sixty  rowefh.  With  these, 
falling  upon  the  enemy  While  they  were  exercifting 
their  ratages  in  the  West,  he  took  twenty  of  theif 
ships  i  and  having  tried  all  the  prisoners  at  Win- 
chester he  gave  judgment  that  they  aboold  be 
haiiged  as  piratical  murdet-ers  afad  enemies  df  the 
human  race.  The  well-timed  severity  of  this  ex* 
•eution,  together  vrith  tbe  eziiettottt  f)osltlr6  df 
defence  every  where  eitablithed,  testored  toti' 
ptete  triihqolllity  in  Etagland  fbr  th6  three  remain^ 
idg  years  of  Alfred's  reigo,  which  he  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  establishing  and  regilllltiklg  his  gorem- 
ment  for  the  aecurity  of  hiihself  and  his  suecessors^ 
and  the  ease  and  benefit  of  the  people  at  larg«. 
«*  His  mighty  genius  (sayi  Bir  W«  Blacketcpfie) 
prompted  him  to  undertake  a  mMt  great  and  n«- 
c<»ssary  woxk,  which  be  ift  idd  lo  hkrt  9S«e«ted 


in  as  masterly  a  manner,  no  leM  thaii   to  new* 
model  the  conatitutiod ;  to  rebuild  it  on  a  plab  that 
should  endufe  for  ages :  and  out  Of  itf  old  flit- 
cord  ant  materials,  which  were  heaped  upon  eieli 
other  in  a  vast  add  rude  irregularity,  to  fotaa  one 
uniform  and  Well-eonnected  wholew    This  he  •f' 
fected,  by  redticiug  the  whole  kingdom  undOr  omi 
regular  and  gradual  eubordiuatioa  of  goterasent, 
wherein  each  mail  Was  answerable  to  Ma  tmno* 
diate  superior  for  his  own  liofidiict  and  that  of  hia 
nearest  neighbours ;  fof  to  him  We  owe  that  fiifetter* 
piece  of  judicial  polity,  the  sUbdiviaioD  of  KnglAfe^ 
into  tithidgs  and  IfUndredS)  if  ttot  into  ooiiatioa: 
all  uhder  the  influence  and  wtmlDlilratioii  of  one 
supreme  magiitrato,  tito  kiiig }  in  whom,  tt  in  ft 
general  reservoir,  all  tho  exectttirO  autfaority  of 
the  law  waA  lodgedi  and  ffofo  whom  jHftUte  wis 
dtriperaed  to  every  part  of  ihe  natioii  by  dittinet, 
yet  eomtetinietting,  dueta  ttid  chMflehi;   wbicA 
wiae  institlitiOD  baa  be««  pivsoffcd  for  ttetrly  1000 
years  tindbUnged,  f^om  Alffed'a  to  tbe  pteaOm  tiiM.** 
Thai!  Alfredj  no  feiah  eottid  b€  ft  inoro  ftbadhlte 
mooareb}  for,  besides  that  he  wftt  the  legad  hi« 
heritor  of  the  crown,  he  had  WOA  it  by  hIa  im&td^ 
hariog  fought  fllty^sit  aet  battl«i  bt  aat  and  taa4 
(eight  of  theita  ill  one  year)  j  ftfed  OftiafgeA  lite  4o* 
mifliom  beyond  What  day  of  hit  ineoMfin   |Mft* 
seated.      But,    though    tbui   ftboolate,   ho    matm 
showed,  that  he  desired  ftol  to  establish  ft  tytwUfly. 
dor  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  his  people^  far  Iko 
welfare  of  whom  he  proted  his  ooiicem  byr   Ibo 
measures  whieh  ho  took  to  prauofe  it«      '•  80 
strange  and  sudden  a  obange  (soys  Sir  IiAm  Bfiel* 
man)  did  Alfred'a  loStitutlolis   prodiio«   in    Om 
kingdom,  that  wbereSi  boforo  there  wis  mn  itmwfS^ 
ling  witliout  arms,  thofO  was  Sooft  ftOt  oAly  oofc 
passage,  but  ali  plaees  bectmo  so  spoors,  tbftt  srboA 
tho  king  (for  etpeiimeat's  sake)   causod   g«Ms<ft 
brfteelots  to  be  hting  up  Ift  ths  fttoss-wayfti  ili»jr 
seemed  to  deride  tho  psssokigi^r)  ftlf  «•  mfto  diMI 
lay  his  hands  upon  then.    Virgins  aigbc  bMiIw 
travel  aifywhetft  alofto.    Nsy^  saith  Iftg«lfriitw«  W 
one  left  his  money  ftll  night  in  the  taighwi^r^  M 
might  come  the  nest  morning^  Sod  bO  sure  to  Attd 
it  Whole  aod  dntonobed/'    Tlio  publio  Thtia^B  Of 
Alfred  werd  worthy  of  tho  iniutioQ  of  priaooo^  4M4 
ilia  private  life  waa  not  stained  With  any  'Vloo  }  ho 
was  a  tender  huaband  and  parenti  the  friend   mid 
companion  of  men  of  letterS|leamed  himaflfy  alKU»l«» 
generoua,  and,  to  ooaelude  tho  wholot  oorineiitl^ 
pious.  Alfred  was  also  mi  author,  he  ttaaaUtod  tb« 
Psalms,  the  fables  of  i£sop,  and  other  writaagn^ 
into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  founded  a  school  at  Oatford. 
Hia  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  moat  learned  na«ai 
of  his  time  improved  his  own  mind,  and  enabled  him 
to  do  much  for  the  good  of  his  people.    He  laid  Ui« 
foundation  of  the  English  navy  by  causing'  afaipa, 
or  rather  galleys,  of  sixty  oars  to  be  built,  arbiola 
were  as  strong  as  any  ships  at  that  time  in   va«« 
He  alao  made  diacoveries  in  the  north,  and  iaa  Utn 
Baltic  sea,  the  reaulta  of  which  bo  haa  made  kiHMr« 
in  his  translation  of  Orosiua.    Hia  history ,  eonnl- 
dering  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  proaenta  wase  of 
the  most  perfect  examplea  00  record  of  the  able  oad 
patriotic  monarch  united  with  tbe  yirtaoua  nun. 

ALFRED,  an  English  biahop  of  the  tenth    run 
lury.    He  posaeoaed  great  lelnliftg  ht  liia   ff^a 
atid  is  author  of  a  trestiio  '*  Do  NatOHS  lUfrwtt.^ 
"  Ufo  of  Adolmoo,"  and  ft  •'  History  ofthe  Abtay 
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ALFRED,  m  Englithman  of  tbe  thirteenth  oen- 
toTf,  Mumamed  *■  th«  Pbitosoptier."  He  was  much 
rwtitemed  by  tlt6  court  of  Rome,  aad  tttended 
Ctttfinal  Ottobotii  the  legate  tu  Kni^laad.  He  i» 
astlior  «>f  five  bAoka  on  tbe  Cunsolailoiis  of  Boe- 
thlfls,  ftfld  othefi  tmdti  porttoni  of  tbe  Pb>lics  of 
Afbtotl0.     He  died  1170. 

ALOARDI   fALtxivDEii).  a  fbrnooi  sculptor. 

was   born  «t  Bologna  in  i6iH.    He  studied  pftiut- 

ing  fend  deaigb  in  the  school  of  Letris  Carraclii ; 

but  it  wMi  bia  ftcquaintanee  with  Coureiitli  a  Bo- 

logn#so  aenlpcor,  tbtt  ga¥e  him  ft  torn  to  statuary. 

Ai  tbn  sfp*  of  twenty  he  accompanied  to  Maotua 

OfebHrl  B^HaduoH,  the  architect  of  Duke  Ferdi- 

]i«ndp  into  wboaeaerrice  he  entered  fbrtbe  purpoie 

of  nkafcing  modeli  of  figurea  and  ornaments  to  be 

•Jkc«oted  in  meu).    But  his  talenta  and  good  con- 

dtiet  b«re  acquired  him  the  permiision  to  studjr 

allnt^  tbe  fkiettfrea  of  JOI10  Uottano  and  the  an- 

tti|iion  in    tbe    ddeal   gallery,  which  eontribtited 

ft«mtl/  to  hia  iiDph>tement.    He  thence  went  to 

Yonioo}  And  in  1695  be  visited  Rome,  where  he 

WM  ^nplojMl  by  Cardinal  Ludorisi  to  repair  his 

nniiqtMt*    Here  be  became  intimately  acquainted 

^th  l>(Mi#aicbino^  who  obtained  (or  him  the  ata- 

tknry  trotlr  iil  the  chapel  Bandtni,  which  he  himself 

^Mn  paiiiting.    For  several  years,  however,  be  hdd 

low  gfemt  wolki  to  eiccute,  and  was  chiefly  em- 

fllo)rnd  in  raatoring  antiques,  and  modelling  for 

geldMttltbik     At  length,  hia  reputation  procured 

Aim  «Aployttent  worthy  of  his  abilities.    One  of 

tba  ftflit  which  diaplayed  bia  powers  of  managiug 

aduMo  w«i  ft  atfttiie  of  St.  Philip  de  Neri,  with  an 

wSifUl  hotdlftg  ft  book  before  him  in  the  sacristy  o( 

tho  CatbeH  df  the  oratoty  at  Rome.    He  made  a 

leMat  group  6t  fbft  decollation  of  St  Paul  for  the 

Bdfbnbito  ehtifcb  at  Bologna  ^  and  afterwards  ez- 

«inift^  tba  ttnab  of  Leo  XI.  in  St.  Peter'a.    But 

a  bcs-Mlief  In  thia  eathadral,  representing  the 

MOTf  Of  Aitilft,  Which  cost  him  fbur  y^afs,  and  is 

tbmjf-'l^o  fbet  br  eighteen,  wu  006  of  his  capital 

peiibrtnnftcfta,  ftna  gained  him  unit^eraal  appladse, 

witb  tfi#  bdotrof  of  knighthood,  and  the  golden 

ftWMi  Hfftbfimse  tgttfe  of  Inndcedt  X.  U  reckoned 

lb«  illMl  df  tba  atlitues  of  tlie  popea  of  Rome.    A 

flffecift  of  bia  beeame  extreme]/  lamoua,  and  has 

b««n  Mpi^  by  manv  of  the  abfett  artists.    It  is 


by  wfty  of  dlatinetion  Algardi's  crucifit.  He 
iadaatrieda  and  qnick  In  execution ;  but  gfow- 
iag  oorpolent  and  infirm  at  an  early  period,  h^  was 
•MlRoa  lb  asftke  tise  of  the  aaftlatance  of  bia  pupils, 
cf  wbMi  be  fenned  an  eminent  acbool,  which  long 
aiMltelftiBed  tbe  credit  of  the  art^  He  died  of  a 
fe«nr  III  1^.54  at  (be  age  of  fifty- two. 

ALD AHOTH  (f  RAWcisco).  count,  bom  at  Vb- 
fli^,  iri«;  ill  Italian  writet.  Who  united  the 
Mttdy  of  tbe  ftcl«ncM  with  a  cultivated  tasta  for 
tbe  ifte  litta.  He  studied  at  Koitie,  Venice,  and 
j^tt.  He  Waa  a  distin|uiahed  connoisseur  in 
iae  aftft,  abd  excelled  in  mathematics,  astro- 
if,  and  natural  pJiiloiopby.  He  bad  a  predi- 
lafttloB  fbl  this  latfc  science,  as  well  as  for  anatomy, 
ftfed  de^olld  Itiittielf  to  them.  He  was  acquainted 
frich  mo  LftflA  and  Greek  tongaea,  and  paid  great 
fttleotkm  td  Ibe  Tuscan  atyle  and  language.  He 
fWl#d  nMee,Ettg;fand,Riiteia,  Oermaor,Switxer 


le  Dame,  1737,  after  the  model  of  Fonteoelle's 
Plurality  of  Worlds,  and  thereby  Isid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fame.  Until  1739,  Algarottl  lived 
alternately  in  Paiis,  at  Cirey,  with  the  Marchioness 
du  Chatelet,  and  in  London.  At  that  time  he 
made  a  jouruey  to  Petersbur^^  with  Lord  Baltimore. 
On  his  return,  he  Visited  Frederick  IL,  then  crown- 
prince,  and  residing  at  Rheinsburg.  The  prince 
was  So  much  pleased  with  him,  that  after  his  as- 
cension to  the  throne,  he  invited  him  to  live  with 
him,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count.  Jte  was 
not  Uss  esteemed  by  Augustus  IIL,  king  of  Po^ 
Isnd,  who  conferred  00  him  the  office  of  privy- 
counsellof.  Algsrotli  now  lived  alternately  at 
Berlin  and  Dresden,  but  particularly  in  the  former 
place,  after  receiving  from  Frederick,  in  1747,  the 
order  of  merit  and  the  ofiice  of  chamberlain.  In 
1754,  he  returned  to  hia  own  country,  where  he 
resided  first  at  Venice,  afterwards  al  Bologna,  and, 
after  1763,  at  Pisa.  Here  be  died  of  a  consumption, 
1764,  after  Buffering  long  from  hypochondria.  He 
himself  formed  the  design  of  the  monument,  which 
Frederick  II.  caused  to  be  erected  over  his  grsve  in 
the  court  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  He  was 
called,  in  the  inscription,  with  reference  to  bia 
Coneresso  di  Citera,  and  his  Neulonianl«mb,  a 
rivalof  Poid  and  a  Scholar  of  Newton.  Alg&rotti'i 
knowledge  was  extensive,  and  thorough  in  many 
departments.  In  painting  and  architecture  he  waa 
one  of  the  best  critics  in  Europe.  Many  artiata 
wet-e  formed  under  his  direction.  He  drew  and 
etched  with  much  skill.  In  his  worka,  which  em« 
brace  a  great  Variety  of  subjects,  he  shows  much 
wit,  and  souteness.  His  poems,  though  not  of  a 
very  high  order,  lire  pleasing,  and  his  letters 
sre  considered  among  tbe  finest  in  the  Italian 
language.  The  latest  collection  of  his  works  ap- 
peared at  Venice,  from  1791  to  1794,  seveuteeii 
volumes. 

ALGAZALI,  an  Arabian,  born  at  Thons  la 
Khorassan,  en  author  of  a  treatise  on  Die  different 
<ilasses  of  science,  which  concerns  ri^ligion.  He 
made  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  and  died  in  the 
d04th  year  of  the  Heglrs. 

ALuER,  a  monk  of  Liege,  author  of  a  book  oa 
tbe  saersmrnu.    He  died  at  Cluny,  1131. 

ALGllISI  (TifoUAd),  an  eminent  surgeon  and 
lithotomist  of  Floreiice.  He  died  in  consequence 
of  being  severely  wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a 
gun,  1713.  He  published  Lithotomla  in  quarto, 
1708,  &c. 

ALGIERI  (p£tER),  a  Venetian,  whose  talenta 
in  painting  were  usefully  employed  iti  the  decora- 
tions of  the  opera  at  l^aris.    He  died  1760. 

ALHAZEN,  a  learned  Arabian,  lived  in  Spaiti 
Sbout  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  eeniury.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  upon  astrology,  and  another  upon 
optics;  the  latter  was  printed  in  Latin,  by  Risner, 
St  Basil,  in  1572,  under  ther  title  of  **  Opticse 
Thesaurus."  Althazen  was  the  first  writer  who 
showed  the  importance  of  refractions  in  astronom v, 
a  tubject  little  understood  by  the  ancients.  He 
treats  concerning  the  twilight,  and  the  height  of 
the  clouds,      s 

ALl,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  Mahomet*a  uncle,  itf 
6he  of  the  most  distitiguiahed  names  in  the  Maho- 
metan faistorr*  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  Was  a 
concert  to  the  divine  mission  of  his  cousin,  and 
engaged  in  hls  cause  with  all  the  teal  of  yoUth  and 
«iitbiiaiftsa.    Whea  Mahomet  fint  summoned  fai4 
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kindred,  and,  declaring  bia  prophetic  office,  asked 
which  among  them  would  be  bis  yizier  or  com- 
panion, ^U  cried  out,  *'  I  am  the  man  ;  whoever 
rises  against  thee,  I  will  dasli  out  bis  teeth,  tear 
out  bis  eyes.lbreak  bis  legs,  and  rip  up  bis  bellj.  O 
prophet !  I  will  be  thy  Tizier  over  them."  Maho- 
met accepted  bis  offer,  aud  ever  after  found  in  him 
a  faithful  and  affectionate  coadjutor,  whom  he  en- 
titled hia  brother,  bis  vicegerent,  and  the  Aaron 
to  a  new  Mosea.  After  the  death  of  Othman,  Aii 
was  saluted  caliph  by  the  companions  of  the  pro- 
phet and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  A.  D.  655,  Ilegira 
thirty-five.  A  strong  party,  however,  headed  by 
Ayesba,  Mahomet's  widow.  All's  roorial  foe,  op- 
posed his  succession,  and  Telha  and  Zobeir,  two 
men  of  great  influence,  after  a  reluctant  homage  to 
the  new  caliph,  fled  to  Baasora,  and  there  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion.  After  having  defeated 
Ayesha,  AU  next  marched  against  Moawiyah, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  caliph,  and  was  supported 
by  the  house  of  Ommijah,  and  Amru,  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt.  The  two  armiea  came  in  pre- 
sence of  each  other  at  the  plain  of  Seffein,  on  the 
weatern  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Ali  proposed  to 
Moawiyah  lo  decide  their  differences  in  single  com- 
bat ;  but  this  was  refused.  A  desultory  war  ensued 
for  one  hundred  and  ten  days,  in  which  a  vast 
number  of  pettv  actions  were  fought,  with  great 
loss  on  both  siJes,  though  much  less  on  the  part 
of  Ali  than  of  his  competitor.  In  a  noctural  com- 
bat, Ali  displayed  bis  courage  and*  vigour  to  such 
a  degree,  that  according  to  eastern  exaggeration, 
he  repealed  four  huudred  times  his  ejaculation 
of  Allah  Achar,  or  *'  God  is  victorious,"  wheu  he 
smote  a  foe.  At  length  Moawiyah  and  Amru  made 
use  of  a  pious  artifice  in  order  to  produce  division 
among  the  fiieods  of  Ali.  Fixing  a  number  of 
Korans  to  the  points  of  lances,  they  caused  them 
to  be  carried  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  and  pro- 
claimed, *'Tbis  Is  the  book  which  ought  to  decide 
our  difl'erenoes,  and  which  forbids  Mussulmans  to 
shed  each  other's  blood."  Ali  was  thus  compelled 
by  some  of  bis  troops,  who  threw  down  their  arms, 
to  sound  a  retreat.  The  dispute  was  submitted  to 
arbitration,  end  the  two  persons,  by  whom  it  was 
to  be  determined ,  concurred  in  deposing  Ali.  Amru, 
however,  one  of  the  arbitrators,  declared  that 
Moawiyah  was  entitled  to  the  caliphate,  and  thus 
commenced  that  schism  among  the  Mahometans, 
which  has  produced  animosity  and  mutual  excom- 
munication, and  which  is  visible  to  this  day  in  the 
looted  antipathy  that  subsists  between  the  'J'urks 
and  Persians.  Ali  obtained  possession  of  Arabia, 
Moawiyah  of  Syria  and  Persia,  and  Amru,  of  Egypt, 
in  Moawiyah's  name,  when  these  respective  coun- 
tries became  the  scene  of  a  civil  war.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  miseries  of  it,'  three  Kharejites  made 
a  vow  at  Mecca,  to  assassinate  the  three  chiefs. 
Moawiyah  was  wounded,  but  not  mortally,  and 
Amru  escaped  through  another  person  being  mis- 
taken for  him  ;  but  Ali  received  at  Cufa  a  fatal 
blow,  giying,  as  he  expired,  orders  that  the  assassin 
should  be  executed  at  one  stroke,  thus  humanely 
guarding  against  the  lingering  torments  which 
usually  accompanied  the  death  of  offenders.  Ali 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  his  *'  Centilo- 
quium"  and  "  Divan"  are  still  extant.  Many  of 
his  sayings  and  apothegms  are  recorded  b^  authors ; 
one  of  the  most  instructive  is  the  following :  "  He 
who  would  be  rich  without  wealth,  powerful  with* 


out  subjects,  and  a  subject  without  mafttery  li«ft 
only  to  forsake  sin  and  serve  God.*' 

ALI  BEY,  an  eastern  adventurer  who  rose  froos 
the  capacity  of  a  alave,  to  the  rank  of  kadief.  or 
governor  of  a  district,  and  at  length  wa»  elected 
one  of  the  twenty. four  beys.  Thus  favoiired  mad 
advanced,  hia  ambition  was  excited ;  and  at  the 
death  of  Ibrahim,  in  1757,  opened  a  free  course  for 
the  execution  of  bis  projects.  After  an  ebaence  of, 
a  few  years,  during  which  he  had  been  engaged  in 
s  variety  of  intriguffs,  for  raising  and  displacing 
several  chiefs,  and  two  years  of  which  he  had 
passed  in  a  stste  of  exile  in  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt* 
devising  and  msturing  his  plans  of  future dorainioD, 
he  returned  to  Cairo,  in  176G,  and  in  one  night 
killed  four  beys,  who  were  hia  enemies,  banish^ 
four  others,  and  thus  became  from  that  tinre  the 
chief  of  the  most  numerous  party.'  He  next  aspired 
10  the  title  of  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  irith  thesa 
views  he  determined  to  throw  off  the  suprenaacj  of 
the  porte ;  and  accordingly  he  expelled  the  pacfaa^ 
refused  the  customary  tribute,  and  in  1768  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  coin  money  in  his  own  name.  Having 
compelled  the  porte  to  temporise,  Ali  formed  the 
project  of  making  Europe  abandon  the  passage  to 
the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by. 
substituting  the  ancient  route  of  the  Mediiarmnesa 
and  the  Red  Sea.  His  ambition  suggested  to  hisa 
more  extensive  conquests,  of  which  Syria  was  the 
first  object ;  and  the  war  with  the  Russians,  which 
broke  out  in  1769,  and  which  occupied  all  the 
Turkish  forces  in  the  north,  faTOured  his  design. 
Having  laid  his  plan,  he,  in  1770,  deuohed  a  corps 
of  Mamlouks  to  take  possession  of  Gans,  thus 
to  secure  an  entrance  into  Palestine;  and  soon  aftier. 
he  sent  a  larger  army  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Sheik  Daher  (then  in  rebellion  againat  the^porte^^ 
at  Acre,  and  to  proceed  thence  to  DamcMcna,  nC 
which  his  general  Mohammed,  in  conjunction  with 
Daher,  took  possession.  The  expected  rimso 
quences  of  bia  victory  were,  however,  prevemftid 
by  the  defection  of  Mohammed,  who  becane  Ala*« 
most  formidable  opponent,  forced  him  to  eTSOoate 
Cairo,  and  for  a  while,  stemmed  the  tideofhift 
successes.  At  length,  after  some  victorieB  sgniaag 
the  Turks,  Ali  determined  to  return  to  Caiio.  hmg 
when  he  advanced  into  the  desert,  whioh  aeparmtes 
Gaza  from  Egypt,  he  fell  into  an  smbush  of  lOOO 
Mamlouks,  who  were  waiting  his  arrival.  Tfaia 
corps  was  commanded  by  Monrad,  a  y^ong  bey 
who,  being  enamoured  of  the  wife  of  Au  Bej,  fand 
obtained  a  promiae  of  her  from  Mohammed  in  earn 
he  abould  bring  him  the  head  of  Ali.  The  nttaok 
was  impetuous ;  Mourad  met  with  AU  in  thm 
crowd,  wounded  him  in  the  forehead,  made  ba^ 
prisoner,  and  conducted  him  to  Mohammed.  By 
liis  former  master,  Ali  was  received  with  perfidioM 
respect ;  but  on  the  third  day,  this  parade  oC 
civility  and  politeness  terminated  by  tlie  death  ot 
Ali  Bey,  who,  according  to  some,  die^  of  K% 
wounds ;  or,  as  others  report,  by  poiaon.  Ali  B«r» 
was  certainly  a  character  of  oricioal  vigour  ^»«j 
capacity ;  and  was  superior  in  his  viewa  to  what 
could  have  been  so  expected  from  one  who  -nwm 
bred  in  a  school  of  barbarism  and  ignorance.  Hi^ 
morals  were  those  of  his  daas  and  countiTj  whftsa 
perfidy  and  murder  are  allowable  means  in  piirau, 
ing  the  object  of  ambition;  yet  he  waa  not  devoaA 
of  generosity  and  a  sense  of  justice,  Dnxii 
admioiauation,  aereral  noau  of  robbccaia 
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wcTesnnibiUted  ;  rilUges,  which  hadbeeu  inhabited 
by  the  pintes  of  the  Nile,  were  razed  ;  the  com- 
BHiBicalioa  between  different  part*  of  the  country 
was  fne  ;  the  roeds  were  uo  longer  Infested  wttii 
Tobbert,  nor  was  navigation  interrupted  by  that 
spirit  of  pillage,  which  since  his  death  has  resumed 
its  fatal  activity.  It  was  hid  wish,  *'  that  every 
■MB  might  be  able  to  carry  his  purse  in  his  hand, 
and  leave  bis  doors  open,  even  during  the  night 
without  running  any  risk." 

ALI,  pacha   of    Yanina  (Tepeleni).   generally 
cdled  All  Pacha  ;  a  bold  and  crafty  rebel  against 
the  porte.  an  intelligent  and  active  governor  of  his 
province ;  as  a  warrior,  decided  and   able ;  as  a 
man,  a  verr  iend.    His  life  is  a  curious  etempli- 
ieata<m  of 'the  state  oi  the  Torbish  empire.    He 
was  bom  at  Tepeleni,  in  1744,  of  a  noble  family, 
which  atood  at  the  head  of  an  independent  tribe, 
lbs  Tocxides  ;  and  was  the  grandson  of  a  bey  named 
bj  the   porte.      His   early  life  was   unfortunate, 
but  bis  extraordinary  strength   of   mind    which 
abrank  frooa  no  danger  nor  crime,  united  with  great 
address*  raised  him  to  princely  independence.  The 
neigbbonring  pacha  haul  stripped  his  father  of  all 
his  possessions.    After  hia  death,  his  mother,  a 
wsrblie  and  cruel  Albanian,  placed  her  son,  (hen 
sixteen  years  old,  at  the  head  of  her  dependants. 
He  was  defeated  aad  taken  prisoner ;  but  the  Curd 
pscba  was  so  moch  struck  with  his  beauty  and 
-wiwweiijp  that  he  set  him  at  liberty  after  chastising 
bns.     All  then  commenced  robber,   but  was  so 
nnlnrtanate  that  he  fled  into  the  mountains,  where, 
to  keep  himself  from  starving,  he,  pawned  hia  sabre. 
la  Ibis  siteation  his  mother  scornfully  advised  him 
to  pnt  GO  a  woman's  garment,  and  serve  in  the 
barenL.     In  a  second  attempt  at  plunder,  he  was 
vbollj  defeated,  and  concealed  himaelf  in  a  ruined 
boilding,  where,  brooding  over  bis  fate,  he  sat  on- 
unasciiniialji   pnshiog  up  the  ground  with  s  stick. 
He  stnack  ■omethmg  hard,  and  lound  a  chest  con- 
Haning  gold.     With  tJiis  treasure  he  raised  3000 
■ca,  gained  bis  first  victory,  and  returned  in  tri- 
sMph  to  Tep^leni.    From  this  time  he  was  con- 
HBBsUy  fortunate,  hot,  at  the  same  time,  false  and 
eraeU    On  the  day  of  his  return  he  murdered  his 
own  brotlier,  whom  he  thooght  guilty  of  treachery, 
sad  eoniined  his  mother  to  the  harem,  under  pre- 
tense of  ber  hsTing  poisoned  the  deceased,  where 
she  soon  after  died  from  grief  and  rage.    All  novr 
continaed  bis^robberies,  regained  the  favour  of  the 
nofte  by  assisting  in  the  subjugation  of  the  rebel- 
Mas  vizier  of  Scutari,  and  possessed  himself  of 
tbo  estates  which  had  been  taken  from  his  father, 
as  well  ss  of  some  Grecian  cities.    He  then  at- 
tnelEed  tfaepaeha  Selim  of  Delvino,  who  was  ob- 
aoxiottS  to  the  porte,  and  caused  him  to  be  be- 
bcnded,  by  which  means  he  became  his  successor. 
At  length'   the  divan,  in  which  he  had  obtained 
gmt  inflaence  by  bribery,  named  htm  lieutenant 
sf  the   derrendgi  pacha,  whose  duty  it   was   to 
pffaaerre  the  highways  secure;  but  instead  of  at- 
Indiag  to  the*dutiea  of  his  office,  Ali  sold  com- 
floiiaioiis,  in  the  name  of  the  grand  signior,  to  the 
ridb^  bands  of  robbers,  and  thereby  gare  them 
leg  il  aatboritjr  to  plunder.  The  dervendgi  pacha  and 
.  bii  tteatenant  were  now  deposed,  but  Ali  purchased 
em  w  the  favour  of  the  prime  minister.    He  ren- 
in »d  such  important  services  to  the  porte  with 
bii  bold  Albanians  in  the  war  with  Russia  and 
Ai  tm  (b^un  1787),  although  be  oorried  on  s 


secret  correspondence  with  Priuce  Potemkin,  that 
the  porte  named  him  pacha  of  Tricali  in  Thessaly. 
He  immediately  possessed  himself  of  the  city  of 
Yanina,  by  showing  a  forged  firman,  which  gave 
him  the  city  and  citadel,  and  then  compelled  tiie 
inhabitants  to  sign  a  petition  to  the  sultan,  re- 
questing him  to  give  them  Ali  for  a  governor.    He 
likewise  compelled  them  to  pay  him  a  large  sum 
of  money,  with  which  he  bribed  the  divan,  who 
granted  the  request.     He  afterwards  entered  into 
au  alliance  with  Buonaparte,  who  sent  h'im  engi- 
neers to  build  him  fortifications ;  hut  when  Napo- 
leon was  defeated  in  £gypt,  those  places  on  the 
coast  of  Albania,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Vene- 
tians, and  were  now  under  the  dominion  of  the 
French,  were  seized  by  AU.   Parga  alone  made  a 
successful  resistance.     But  he  contrived  that,  in 
the  treaty  between  Eussia  and  the  Porte,  in  1800, 
all  the   Venetian  places  on  the  main  land  (and, 
therefore,   Parga)   should  be  surrendered  to    the 
latter  power.   He  then  attacked  the  brave  Suliotea, 
and  conquered  them  in  1803,  after  a  three  years' 
war.    The  porte  now  made  him  governor  of  Ko- 
mania,  where  he  continued  his  system  of  oppres- 
sion still  more  openly  than  before.     He  then  re- 
venged on  the  inhabitants  of  Gardeki,  an  injury 
which  they  had  done  to  his  mother  40  years  before, 
by  potting  to  death  739  of  the  descendants  of  the 
perjietrators,  they  themselves  being  all  dead.  Secu- 
rity and  quiet  now  leigned  in  his  dominions ;  the 
roads  were    well    constructed ;     commerce   flou- 
rished ;  so  that  European  travellers,  with  whom 
Ali  was  glad  to  converse,  acknowledged  in  him  an 
active  and  intelligent  governor.    In  1807,  he  en- 
tered again  into  au  alliance  with  Buonaparte,  who 
sent  him  M.  Ponqoeville  aa  consul-general,  and 
from  this  time  his  dependence  on  the  porte  was 
merely  nominal.    His  object  in  this  alliance  was  to 
have  Parga  and  the  Ionian  Islands  included  in  the 
peace  of  Tilsit.     Failing  to  attain   this  end,  he 
made  an  alliance  with  the  English,  and  gave  them 
many  advantages ;  whereupon  Parga  was  restored 
nominally  to  the  porte,  but  in  reality  to  Ali.     He 
afterwards  caused  it  to  be  inserted  in  his  gazette, 
that  Maitland,  who  was  the  British  lord  high  com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  Islands,  had  received  from 
the  porte,  at  his  recommendation,  the  order  of  the 
crescent.    When  Ali  thought  himself  to  be  stronglj 
fixed  in  his  power,  he  caused  some  of  the   capi* 
tani  of  the  Greek  Armat6lieks,  who  had  hitherto 
rendered  him  assistance,  to  be  murdered  (among 
ihem  the  father  of  Ulysses,  the  famous  chief),  and 
had  the  murderers  also  put  to  death,  that  he  might 
not  be  known  as  the  author  of  the  crime.  At  length, 
in  18^0,  the  porte  determined  to  crush  him.    Is- 
mail Pascho  Bey  with  3000  Turks,  and  aupported 
by  the  capitani,  who  brought  10,000  soldiers  to  his 
standard,  advanced  against  him.    The  Greeks  sur- 
rounded his  positions  in  the  |>asses  of  the  motmtaios, 
so  that  he  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  with  ali 
his  troops  into  the  citadel  of  Yanina,  well  provided 
with  every  thing.    From  hence  he  set  Yanina  on 
fire.    Pascho  Bey  had  no  ordnance  fit  for  besieging 
the  city,  and  was  suspected  by  the  porte,  because 
he  had  called  the  Christians  to    his  assisianie. 
The  porte>  therefore,  gave  the  chief  command  to 
Kavnos  Oglu.      This  commander  dismissed    the 
capitani  and  their  bands,  with  cruel  threats,  com- 
pelling them  to  make  restitution  to  the  Turks  for 
the  loss  which  they  had  before  occMioned  them. 
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Hereupon  the/  weot  over  to  Ali,  etpeciall/  bfter 
tbey  bebeld  tlie  iosurrection  of  tbe  Heioru,  and 
tided  bim  in  tbe  field  ogainst  tbe  Turks  before  Ya- 
nina.  Kavanoa  Oglu  could  tben  do  nothing  a^ainat 
tbe  rebels.  Tbe  valiant  Boba  Pacha,  bis  succes- 
sor, died  suddenly  after  tbe  cnpture  of  Arta,  which 
Veil,  Ali'a  soo,  bad  defended.  Tlie  aarage  Khurs- 
schid  Pacha,  of  tbe  Morea,  who  was  hated  by  all 
the  O  reeks,  now  advaoced  against  the  city  with 
12,000  men.  But  every  attack  was  repuUed  by 
AU*8  brave  troops,  and  tbe  cap'Uanif  strengthened 
by  tbe  Suliotes,  suddenly  attacked  the  Turkish 
camp.  Immediately  the  Hefaria  called  all  Greece 
to  arms.  The  Turks  were  now  compelled  to  throw 
thtmselres  into  strong  places,  and  Kliurschid  re- 
treated, August,  1821,  with  the  remains  of  his  army, 
out  of  Epirus  into  Macedonia.  The  Albanians  alone, 
whom  All  had  beguiled  with  empty  promises,  left 
tbe  tyrant.  Khurschid  Pacha  i^ttucked  Yanina 
with  a  new  army.  'J'he  Greeks  gave  up  Ali*s 
caufe  for  lost.  He  then  determined,  persuaded, 
perhaps,  by  his  wife,  Wasilika,  who  was  a  Greek, 
to  treat  with  Khurschid.  On  receiving  assurances, 
confinned  by  an  oath  that  his  property  and  his  life 
should  be  spared,  he  surrendered  his  fortress  to 
the  pacha,  February  1st,  1822,  and  retired  to  his 
summer  palace  on  the  Lake  of  Yanina.  Here 
Khurschid's  lieutenant,  Mehmet  Pacbsi  made 
known  to  bim  the  sentence  of  death  propouoced 
against  him  by  the  sultan.  Ali  put  himself  on  his 
defence,  but  was  cut  down,  with  six  companions. 
This  happened  February  5,  1822.  The  head  of  the 
rebel  was  sent  to  Constantinople.  The  porte  look 
possession  of  Ali's  treasures.  His  sons,  Veli  and 
MHchtar  Pacha,  had  come  into  tbe  power  of  the 
Turks,  in  1820,  when  the  strong  places  of  AU 
were  taken,  and  lived  afterwards  in  exile,  in  Asia 
Minor.  But  attempting,  by  means  of  a  Greek 
disguised  as  a  dervise,  to  lorm  a  connexion  with 
the  party  of  their  father,  they  were  executed  in 
August,  1821.  Ali's  grandson  obtained  from  the 
porle,  in  18'<^4,  permission  to  retire  to  Lari^sa  with 
AU*s  widow,  Wasilika.  Ponqueville,  in  his  His- 
toire  de  la  R6g6n6raUon  de  la  Grece,  paints  a 
dreadful  picture  of  All's  barbarity,  falsehood,  andl 
love  of  revenge.  He  says  that  Ali  caused  ^  Greek 
lady,  Euphrosyne,  and  fifteen  other  women,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  because  they  appeared  to  have 
too  much  influence  over  his  son  Veii.  Sipce  his 
mother  was  an  Albanese,  and  his  father  a  Turk, 
frum  this  double  relationship  he  seized  on  all 
property  left  by  persons  dyiug,  on  {iretence  that 
the  testator  was  his  relation  by  the  mother's  side 
if  be  happened  to  be  a  Greek,  by  the  father's  if  a 
Turk,  in  this  way  Ali  amassed  great  quantities  of 
furniture  and  utensils,  and  occasionally  held  9 
market  for  the  sale  of  these  effects.  A  Jew  was 
his  treasurer.  If  he  saw  a  beautiful  maiden  whom 
he  wished  to  possess,  his  executioner,  who  was 
i^lways  at  his  side,  went  to  the  parents  and  said, 
"Your  daughter  has  pleased  AU;"  whereupon 
the  daughter  wus  sent  to  him,  or  the  whole  fa- 
mily were  obliged  to  fly.  lie  took  possession  in 
tbe  same  summary  mode  of  every  thing  which 
Btruclc  his  fancy.  This  favourite  uf  fortune  had 
great  endowments  from  nature.  He  united  a  re- 
markably enterprising  spirit,  with  equal  penetra- 
tion ;  an  extraordinarjjr  knowledge  of  men  and 
things ;  with  determination  and  coursge,  great  firm- 
n»u  liith  great  adroitneM.    Bui  lie  ivm  f^Ue, 


suspicious,  implacable,  and  blood-thirsty  frofi 
ambition  and  avarice ;  every  means  plesuied  him 
alike,  provided  that  it  led  him  to  his  ohjeot  wUk 
quickness  and  safety.  The  dissensioiis  of  bIh 
enemies,  the  corruption  of  the  divan,  and  tbe  poli- 
tical weakness  of  the  porte,  were  the  corner-fttoDas 
on  which  this  modern  Jugurtha  built  up  M*  ephe> 
moral  greatness. 

ALI,  sumamed  Coumourgi,  because  he  originallj 
was  a  coal-vender,  became  gr^nd  risier  niHUr 
Aehmet  III.,  in  1714,  and  distinguished  hioMelf 
by  his  railiUry  talents  and  politick  iptrignaa.  He 
forced  Charles  XII.  to  quit  the  Ottoman feiritoriee, 
but  was  afterwards  defeated  at  Peterwaradin,  in  a 
battle  between  the  Turks  and  Germans,  in  which 
he  received  a  wound,  and  died  two  daje  Mker- 
wards. 

ALI-BASSA,  a  distinguished  general  of  t^ 
Ottoqusn  empire,  to  whom  Aehmet  IV*  ga^e  hie 
sister  in  marriage.  He  died  X66S,  in  his  eeroAtietk 
year. 

ALI-BEG,  a  Pole,  bora  of  CbtistiM  narmts. 
When  young  he  was  made  prisoner  bv  the  Tartan 
and  sold  to  the  Turks,  who  edqcatiMl  him  iii  tlie 
Mahometan  foiih.  He  rose  to  con^equeaoe  in  tke 
Turkish  court,  and  was  appointed  interpreter  to 
tbe  grand  signior.  He  employed  himself  in  txsae- 
lating  the  Bible  tnd  the  English  Catechism  ante 
the  Turkish  language ;  but  his  great  work  ie  oa 
the  liturgy  of  the  Turks,  their  pilgrinoage  to 
Mecca,  and  other  religious  ceremonies,  Tliis  woelt 
was  translated  into  Latin,  by  Dr.  Smith.  Ali  4ied 
1675,  i^t  a  time  when  he  intended  to  al^uve  tbe 
Mahometap  tenets  for  Christianity. 

ALl-BERG,  a  learned  Turk  in  tjie  «eFent«wat]| 
century,  acquainted  with  sevepteen  laagvegee.  He 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  Turkish  laiig««g»< 

ALI-PACHA,  a  celebrated  Turkisb  edminl, 
under  Selim  II.,  flourished  towards  the  end  of  tb« 
sixteenth  century.  He  obtained  sever^  viiitOfM^ 
QTer  the  Venetians,  who,  alarmed  fer  the  —i^j  «f  . 
their  capital,  forqaed  a  leagfie  witli  l^e  Speai|wd« 
ond  ItoUans,  to  overthrow  bim.  Ali  atttcl^d  ikm 
combined  Christian  fleet  neat  (^pai^tq,  but  efteir  a 
battle,  in  which  he  displayed  the  moB|  hssQto 
bravery,  he  was  (Ufeated  bj  superiority  of  pumlimr* 
apd  his  head  struck  off  on  bis  QWfi  vef «el,  oa  ih^ 
7ch  Octobert  1671.  This  is  ccMuidered  to  hsr* 
been  tl^e  most  memorable  sea-fight  siace  tb«l  of 
Actium. 

AtlADEULET,  pripce  pf  Armenia,  in  tJi* 
hegipning  of  the  si&te^pth  century,  waa  put  io 
death  by  Selim  I.,  a  treety  with  wboei  l!fi  hwl 
perfidiously  broken. 

ALIAMET  (Jaiiss),  a  French  engraver,  ^soA 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  was  bom  mi^ 
Abberille,  in  1728,  and  died  at  Paris,  1788.  H* 
was  a  pupil  of  Lebas,  and  worked  with  tbe  dn 
point  even  more  successfully  than  his  xpaetef .  tia^ 
reputation  rest4  principally  on  his  large  aograriR^^ 
after  Berghem,  Womermans,  and  Vernet. 

A  LIDOS  10,  the  name  of  sereral  lords  of  T"^ola^ 
in  Italy,  who  disiinguished  themselves  ii|  t|i% 
thirteenth  and  two  following  centuries. 

ALIBRANDO  (Francis),  a  Sicilian  lawyer, 
who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  pulb« 
lisbed  several  professional  works  and  poeoM^ 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Acftdemy  dlAlli% 
Fucina  at  Messina. 

ALICK,  daughter  of  Theobfild  count  of  Chan« 
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Loaift  Vil.  king  of  Fniioe»  hy 
vkn  ths  had,  1165,  a  son  eallad  Philip  Augustus. 
Dniiag  h^r  son's  absonea  In  tha  Hol^  Land*  she 
v»  ^ipointed  quaes  ragant  of  tha  k»gdom,  aod 
kr  govanaaent  waa  auurked  hj  pnidanca,  modars- 
taoo,  and  jnatiea.    She  died  at  Paris,  umyenaUj 

peeled,  Jnne  4*  IStOa. 

ILIBROTHIUS,  in  mythology,  a  son  of  Nap- 

is.  Hearing  that  his  father  had  been  defeated 
hf  Minerra,  in  hia  dispnta  about  giving  n  name 
to  Athena,  he  went  to  the  citadel  and  andaaTOured 
la  oat  down  the  olite,  which  had  sprung  from  the 
gnwnd.aad  given  the  rictorj  to  Minanra  ;  bat  in 
the  attempt  he  missed  hia  aim,  and  cut  hia  own 
1^  ao  aererelr  that  ha  instantly  ezpirad. 

AUG  NAN  (Bsroit),  a  monk  of  the  Benedie- 
line  order,  who  became  bishop  of  Marseilles  in 
ISSM^.  He  made  two  jonineya  to  Palastinet  and  in 
perwn  ancooTaged  the  crusaders.  In  12S6,  he 
MtigDed  him  bishopric,  and  re-entered  a  moassteiy, 
where  he  died  1968,  leaving  behind  him  several 
vorits  on  divinity. 

ALIGRfi  (EtintMz),  n  native  of  Chnrtras,  who 
vMeby  hia  merit  to  be  chancellor  of  Fraaoe.  He 
4id  not,  however,  possess  the  finnness  required 
far  an  elevated  atation.  He  died  1655,  in  his 
Wfent^-sixth  year*  His  son,  of  the  same  name, 
vas  raised  to  the  same  dignity  aa  his  father,  and 
M^yad  the  character  of  a  great  Snd  upright  magis- 
trate.   He  died  1677,  in  hia  eighty-fifth  year. 

AUGRE  (Etunhi  FnANcis  n'),  a  most  np- 
aght  and  independent  magiatrate  of  Paria  in  the 
lime  of  louis  XV.,  whoae  views  aa  well  as  those 
of  the  minister  Necker  he  oppoaed  with  great 
irmaesa  and  oovrage.  Having  procured  aa  audi- 
ence of  the  king,  at  which  it  was  stipulated  M. 
Meeker  ahonld  also  attend,  Aligre  drew  from  his 
packet  a  paper  containing  a  spirited  remonstrance 
sgainst  the  meaaarea  of  ue  king,  and  warning  the 


of  the  dangers  which  awaited  him,  which 
having  road,  be  waited  in  ailence  the  reply  of 
I^Micy  to  whom  he  immediately  tendered  his  le- 
siyisfion.  He  afterwards  oame  to  London^  it  is 
SHd,  with  a  JSartane  of  four  millions  and  ahalf,  and 
died  at  Brunswick,  in  1798. 

AUAIENTUS  (CiNcius),  a  Roman  historiaD, 
fiaqnently  Bicaiioned  by  Livy,  was  a  prastor  in 
Ike  conaalship  of  Claudius  Marcellus  and  Marcus 
Valerias,  in  the  year  IdS  before  the  Christian 
tm,  and  waa  afterwards  sent,  upon  the  death  of 
the  eonaal  MaroeUna,  to  his  collesgne  Crispinus ; 
«d  Ml  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  HannibaK 
Uvy  apeaks  of  him  aa  a  diligent  collector  of  his- 
torical hetB^  and  as  an  eminent  writer.  He  givea 
Urn  tha  appellation  of  •'  mazimua  anctor."  Be- 
rides  the  Hiatory  of  Hsnnibal,  and  the  History  of 
Cergina  of  L«»ntium,  he  waa  the  author  of  a 
tnause  en  the  military  art,  aientioned  by  Aulas 
GaiUaa. 

ALIPIUS,  a  bishop  of  Tagaste  in  Africa,  394. 
Be  waa  the  fiiead  of  Auguatine,  and  was  baptised 
Ufather  with  him  at  Milan,  by  the  hands  of  St. 
Amhsooe.  He  waa  an  active  and  aealous  prelate, 
^  aaaiated  at  aeverai  councils,  especiallr  those  of 
Gmcbage,  wheia  ha  opposed  the  Donatists.  He 
dW4S0. 

AUFRANDI  (Bovakvhtb),   from  Crescem- 

liii,  who  haa  bean  placed  among  the  poets  of  Italy, 

hm  moca  property  belonga  to  the  eusa  of  hiato- 

liMs»  ar  antiqaanea,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
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fourteeath  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. He  at  first  studied  law  and  philoaopby,  but 
aiUrwarda  embraced  a  military  life,  and  died  about 
1417.  The  only  work  attributed  to  him  ia  a  me« 
irical  chronicle  or  hiatory  of  Mantoa.  whidi 
Muratori  has  published  in  the  fifUi  volume  of  hia 
*<  Antiqnitatea  Italim  Medim  «ri." 

ALIPUS,  a  geographer  of  Aatioch,  ia  the 
fourth  centary,  who  dedicated  a  system  af  geo- 
graphy to  the  Emperor  Juliaa. 

ALISON  (RicaAan),  oaa  of  the  tea  conjpoeara 
who,  b^  command  of  Eliaaheth,  adapted  the  Paalaia 
to  mane.    They  were  firat  publiabed  ia  1594. 

ALIX  (PsTin),  a  Ersnoh  writer  of  oonaiderahia 
apirit,  waa  born  at  Dole  in  1600,  appointed  abb4 
of  Sl  Paul  at  B^annfoxk  in  1639,  and  afterwarda 
caaon  of  the  church  of  St.  John  in  the  aame  place. 
He  defended  the  lights  of  hia  chapter,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  archbiahops,  with  much  firmnesa  against 
Pope  Alexander  Vli.  and  published  several  pieces 
on  that  aubject. 

ALKEMADE  (CoaviLxus  Van),  a  learned 
Dutch  antiqnarv,  was  born  in  1654,  and  amidst 
the  duties  of  hia  office  aa  firat  comauaaioaer  of 
coavoya  and  lieenaea,  foand  leisure  to  publish 
many  curious  worics.  Among  these  are  a  '<  Dia^ 
aertatioo  on  Tournaments,"  and  a  treatise  on  modes 
of  Burial ;  but  that  which  is  most  esteemed  by 
bis  coantrrmen  was  published  in  1732,  under  tha 
tide  of  «  Nederlaadaeha  Displechtighedea,"  three 
volumes  octsvo,  a  work  aot  only  extremely  eariooa 
for  iu  iUaatrstion  of  the  andent  manners  of  the 
Dutcb,  but  for  the  number  of  ita  beautiful  en- 
gravings.   He  died  in  1737. 

ALK£NDI,or  ALKlNDI(JicoB  EbnIsaao),  a 
celebrated  Arabian  philosopher  and  writer  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  acquired  such  emi- 
nence in  the  school  of  Baaaora*  that  he  waa  called 
by  wa^  of  diatinction,  <*  The  philosopher."  Hia 
name  u  mentioned  among  the  mathematiciaus  and 
astronomers  of  his  age ;  and  his  medical  irritings, 
that  are  still  extant,  prove  that  heaastsined  a  very 
honourable  rank  among  the  Arabian  pbyalcians. 

ALKMAAR  (HswaY),  an  eminent  German 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  author  of  the  fable  of  Rey- 
nard, an  ingenious  poem,  which  laahea  the  vices 
and  foiblea  of  mankind  in  the  character  of  beaats, 
especially  of  the  fox.  Gottsched  has  given  a 
magnificent  edition  of  tbia  valuable  book.  Some 
suppose  that  Alkmaar  is  the  fictitious  nsme  aa- 
somed  by  Nicholas  Bsumann  of  Friesland,  who 
died  1503. 

ALLAINVAL  (Lkonor  Jiam  Chbistihb  Sou- 
lab  d'^,  a  native  of  Cbartres,  author  of  aeverai 
coBMdiea  of  conaiderable  merit.  His  best  piece 
w8s*«L'£mbarrasdesllichasses."  D'Allsinvalwss, 
like  most  men  of  genius,  indigent.  He  died  of  tbe 
pidsy  in  die  Hotel  Dieu,  where  he  had  been  ad« 
mitted  a  patient,  May  9, 1753. 

ALLAIS  (Denys  Vaibassb  d').  a  native  of  AU 
laia  in  Languedoc,  who  served  in  1665  in  the  duke 
of  York's  feet,  and  afterwsrds  taught  the  Engliah 
language  at  Paris.  Hia  writings  were  not  much 
eeteemed,  except  his  history  of  Sevarambia,  a  po- 
litical romance,  firat  printed  1677,  in  %  vols.  ISmo. 

ALJ^M  (Amdbbw),  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  becsme  vice  principal  of  St.  Edmund's 
Hall,  Oxford,  and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1685. 
He  assisted  Mr.  Wood  in  oompiling  the  **  Atheom 
Ozonieasea}"  and  wrote  additions  to  a  book  ea* 
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titled  *•  AngUce  Notilis/'  andtnui«lated  the  **  Life 
of  Ipbiorates." 

ALLAN  (David),  a  Scotch  historical  painter, 
was  bom  in  1744.  Some  early  efforts  of  his  ge- 
nius having  attracted  attention,  he  was  sent  to  an 
academy  of  painting  and  engraving  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  remained  seven  years.  He  afterwards 
Tinted  Italy,  where  he  passed  sixteen  years  in 
pursuing  his  studies,  and  copying  the  remains  of 
antiquity  and  the  old  masters.  While  at  Rome,  in 
tT7S,  he  received  a  gold  medal,  for  the  bast  spe- 
cimen of  historical  composition.  On  his  return, 
he  established  himself  at  Edinburgh,  where  be 
died,  in  1796.  His  illustrations  of  the  Gentle 
Shepherd,  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  and  other 
sketches  of  rustic  life  and  manners  in  Scotland, 
in  aquatinta,  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  the 
Scottish  Hogarth,  His  principal  painting  is  the 
Return  a/  th»  Prodigal  Son.  The  subject  of  his 
prize  composition,  which  is  much  admired^  is  the 

Origin  of  Painting, 

'  ALLAN  (George),  a  respectable  attorney  of 
Darlington  in  Yorkshire,  distinguished  by  his  pur- 
iSuits  and  acquisitions  as  an  antiquary.  He  had  a 
printing-press  in  his  own  house,  where  he  super- 
intended the  printing  of  many  curious  tracts,  the 
first  of  which  was  **  The  Recommendatory  letter 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  William  Lent  hall,  Esq. 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  erecting  a 
College  and  University  at  Durham,"  &c.  4to.  He 
publiflhed  an  address  to  the  public  relative  to  the 
completion  of  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Durham ;  and  when  Mr. 
Hutchinson  carried  this  plan  into  execution,  Mr. 
Allan  liberally  communicated  his  MSS.  and  advice. 
He  also  presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London  twenty-six  quarto  volumes  of  MSS.  chiefly 
got  together  by  the  Rev.  William  Smith.  Mr. 
Allan  died  in  1800. 

ALLARD  ^Gaxv),  was  bom  at  Dauphine, 
about  the  midale  of  the  seventeenth  centui^,  and 
acquired  reputation  by  several  works  relating 
to  the  history  of  that  province.  His  **  Nobiliaire 
du  Dauphine,"  and  **  Histoire  des  Maisons-  Dau- 
phinoises,"  are  his  principal  and  most  esteemed 
works.— The  name  of  a  celebrated  French  opera- 
dancer,  who  created  a  great  sensation  in  Paris,  in 
1763,  when  she  was  compelled  to  quit  the  city  in 
consequence  of  the  bruit  occasioned  by  an  intrigue 
between  her  and  a  certain  illustrious  personage. 
It  was  said  of  her  that  Thalia  seemed  to  have  lent 
to  her,  her  mask,  her  gaiety,  and  her  joyousness ; 
Terpsichore,  her  grace  and  her  lightness. 

ALLATIUa  or  ALLACCI  (Leo),  a  volumi- 
nous  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
in  the  island  of  Chios,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
after  having  been  educated  in  the  Greek  church, 
removed  to  Calabria,  where  he  enjoyed  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  noble  family  of  Spinelli,  and  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion.  He  studied  at 
Rome  and  Naples,  and  at  the  former  place  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  physic ;  but  preferring  the 
cultivation  of  the  belles  lettres,  he  relinquished  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1629  he  was  em» 
ployed  by  Gregory  XV.  in  removing  to  Rome  the 
library  of  Heidelberg,  which  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
had  presented  to  this  pontiff;  he  was  afterwords 
librarian  to  Cardinal  Barberini;  and  at  lengUi 
Pope  Alexander  VIL  appointed  him  librarian  of 
th«  Vatican.    His  pablications,  which  consisted  of 


editions  of  old  MSS.,  translated  from  Greek  autboon* 
and  original  compositions,  are  T&ry  niuaeroiis. 
Allatius  was  a  diligent  and  rapid  writer  ;  md  he 
is  said  to  have  written  Greek  forty  years  with  the 
same  pen,  the  loss  of  which  he  lamented  larith 
tears.  Heneitlier  married  nor  took  orders;  ai-i, 
in  accounting  for  this  part  of  his  indecisive  ooo« 
duct,  when  he  was  asked  by  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
"  Why  do  you  not  enter  into  orders  V  he  replied, 
«  Because  I  would  be  free  to  marry."  «'  Whjr, 
then,"  said  the  pope,  «*  do  you  not  marry  V*  «*  Be. 
cause,''  replied  Allatius  again,  **  1  would  be  st 
libeity  to  take  orders."  He  died  at  Route,  in  tbe 
year  1669. 

ALL£CTUS»  a  person  of  unknown  origin  and 
country,  was  lieutenant  and  first  minister  to  Carsa- 
•ius,  emperor  in  Britain.  Fearing  to  be  called  Co 
account  for  the  oppressions  he  had  been  f^uiltw  of, 
he  murdered  his  master  in  294,  and  possessed  bin* 
self  of  the  imperial  dignity.  He  retained  it  during 
three  years,  while  ConstantiuaChlorus  was  making 
preparations  to  restore  Britain  to  the  Roman  do- 
minion. At  length  his  general  Asclepiodotus 
passed  over  to  the  island  with  his  fleet,  and,  under 
cover  of  a  fog,  escaped  that  of  AUectus,  statiooed 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  thus  convincing  the  Britoss 
(says  Mr.  Gibbon)  **  that  a  superiority  of  aavsl 
strength  will  not  always  protect  their  oouotry  froai 
a  foreign  invasion."  AUectus  made  a  hasty  march 
into  the  west  to  encounter  him,  but  he  was  ea> 
tirely  defeated*  and  slain  in  the  engagement  j  and. 
by  the  event  of  a  single  battle,  Britain  returned 
under  the  Roman  government*  A.  D.  297,  tea 
years  after  it  had  formed  a  separate  empire* 

ALLEGRl  (Alexander)^  an  Italian  satirical 
and  burlesque  poet,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  bom  at  Florence,  and  in  his  youth 
served  in  the  army.  He  afterwards  became  an 
ecclesiastic.  He  had  a  considerable  share  of  leam« 
iog,  but  perhaps  more  of  wit,  and  the  charms  of  his 
conversation  made  his  house  at  Florence  the  resort 
of  all  the  literati  of  that  city.  He  wrote  several 
burlesque  poems,  of  which  the  principal  is  that 
entitled  **  Rime  piacevoli,"  pnnted  after  hia 
death. 

ALLEGRl  (Greoorxo),  bom  at  Rome,  in 
1590,  and  died  there  in  1652,  a  singer  in  the  papel 
chapel,  and  considered  to  thia  day,  in  Italy,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  composers  of  that  time.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  Nanini.  His  Miserert,  one  of 
the  most  sublime  and  delightful  works  of  hanuui 
art,  has  particularly  distinguished  him.  It  is  eTeo 
now  sung  yearly,  during  Passion  week,  in  the 
Sistine  chapel  at  Rome.  This  composition  \raa 
once  esteemed  so  holy,  that  whoever  ventured  to 
transcribe  it  was  liable  to  excommunication.  Mo* 
zart  disregarded  this  prohibition,  and  after  two 
hearings,  made  a  correct  copy  of  the  original.  In 
1771  it  appeared  in  London,  engraved,  and  in 
1810  at  Paris,  in  the  Collection  det  CUusiqvet„  In 
1773,  the  king  of  England  obtained  s  copy,  na  a 
present  from  the  pope  himself.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  Baini,  at  present  the  leader  of  the  choir 
Maestro  delta  Cuppella  in  the  pope's  chapel,  fhm 
Miners  of  Allegri  was  not  composed  for  aU  tha 
voices,  but  only  the  bass  of  the  eighteenth  or 
twenty-first  parts;  all  the  rest  is  the  addition  of 
successive  singers.  But  in  the  beginning  of  ch« 
eighteenth  century,  the  existing  msnner  of  singing 
it  wss»  ettqblished  as  a  standard  at  Robis»  hy  th«« 
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onUrt  of  ilia  Pope.    A  full  score  of  it  has  never 


ALLEGRlv  Mee  Cobrboio, 
ALLEGRINI  (Giuseppe),  an  Ittlian  engraver, 
wlko  flourished  about  the  year  1746. — Francesco,  a 
dosign^r  and  engraver,  bom  at  Florence  about  the 
jaar  17S9.  la  1769  be  published,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  a  collection  of  one  hundred  por- 
trsiu  of  the  familj  of  the  Medici,  with  a  frontis- 
piece, angraTcd  bjr  himself.  He  also  engraved 
fiHurteea  portraits  of  floreotine  poets,  painters,  and 
other  emiaant  personages*  We  have  also  a  print 
hf  him.  of  Che  insage  of  St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  which 
is  bold  in  great  yeoeration  at  Florence. — Fran* 
caaco,  called  Da  Gubbio.  This  painter  was  born 
in  1587y  and  was  a  disciple  of  Cavaliere  Gioseffo 
Cofare  d'Arpxno.  He  painted  history  with  repu- 
tatiooy  and  executed  several  works,  botli  in  oil  and 
freaco»  lor  the  churches  and  palaces  at  Rome.  He 
had  a  great  namber  of  scholars,  amongst  which 
were  his  two  8<mis,  Flaminio  and  Angelo,  who  also 
painted  history.     He  died  in  1663,  aged  76. 

ALXEXN  (Richard),  an  English  noncon- 
fenaist  dirine,  was  bom  at  Dichet  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  the  year  1611.  As  a  clergyman  he  dis- 
5|iav*gedhis  duties  with  great  industry  and  fidelity, 
fixat  as  an  assistant  preacher  to  his  &ther,  and 
aflerwrards  as  rector  of  Batcomb  in  Somersetshire. 
Haring  early  received  from  his  father  a  bias  to- 
wards the  aentiments  of  the  Puritans,  in  the  time 
of  the  contest  between  Charles  1.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  latter, 
sad  someiimes  met  with  disturbance  from  the 
king's  fSraees.  Ha  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
soleinn  leagae  and  covenant,  and,  in  1648,  sub- 
scribed a  paper  to  this  purpose,  entitled  **  The 
TestinsoDj  of  the  Ministry  of  Somersetshire  to  the 
Trath  of' Christ."  With  his  father  he  was  em- 
pkkjed  as  an  assistant  to  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament  for  ejecting  scandalous 
;  a  commission  which  originated  in  in- 
and  was  executed  with  rigour.  At  the 
1,  AUein  discovered  a  disposition  towards 
sabmisaion  to  government;  but  not  be- 
Bg  able,  without  ^olating  his  conscience,  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  conformity  then  required,  he 
chose  the  manly  end  virtuous  partof  relinqnisbing 
his  prefersaest  to  preserve  his  integrity:  after 
hariaft  enjoyed  his  living  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
he  saHered  himself  to  be  deprived,,  by  the  act  of 
onitemitT,  of  bis  accustomed  means  of  subsist- 
eace,  wtA  ranked  himself  in  the  meritorious  band 
of  anfiereis  for  an  honest  adherence  to  their  prin- 
eiplea,  who  to  the  number  of  two  thonsand  were 
at  that  time  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
^eeted  ministers.  Though  the  narrow  and  injuri- 
eas  sjrsCam  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  which  then  pre- 
vailed, weald  not  protect  this  worthy  man  in  the 
of  his  clerical  functions,  it  neither  de- 


prived him  of  friends,  nor  altogether  suspended 
has  nsefitl  labours.    At  the  request  of  Mr.  More, 


ft  gentleman  of  distinction  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  Parliament, 
be  fieqaented  his  house  to  preach  to  his  family  and 
aosae  <»f  his  neighbours ;  and,  though  this  illegal 
sstiott  subjected  him  to  a  short  imprisonment,  he 
was  not  deterred  from  returning  to  his  professional 
dacies.  His  persevering  zeal  several  times  brought 
[  him  before  tbe  magistrates  to  receive  a  reprimand 
Ar  balding  a  ccurenttcle  >  but  his  wtrU-knowsj 


piety,  learning,  and  exemplary  conduct,  secured 
him  from  rigorous  treatment.  After  the  severity 
of  this  persecution  was  increased  by  the  enaction 
of  the  law  called  "  The  Five  Mile  Act,"  which 
prohibited  any  ejected  minister  from  residing 
within  five  n^lrs  of  any  market  town,  AUein  re- 
tired from  Batcomb  to  Frome  Selwood,  where,  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  be  still  continued  to  exercise 
his  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  hazard  to  which 
he  was  exposed.  He  remained  in  this  situation 
till  his  labours  and  troubles  were  ended  by  death 
in  the  year  1681.  Richard  Allein,  in  common 
with  the  generality  of  his  nonconformist  brethren, 
chieflv  confined  his  publications,  if  not  his  studies, 
to  subjects  of  religion.  His  works,  all  of  the  de- 
votional kind,  which  have  been  frequently  re- 
printed, are  stronj)!^  marked  with  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  religious  character  then  prevalent 
among  the  nonconformists.  His  most  celebrated 
work  is  *'  VindiciflB  Pietatis,  or  a  Vindication  of 
Godliness  in  the  greatest  Strictness  and  Spiritu- 
ality, with  Directions  for  a  Godly  Life." 

ALLEIN  (WiLLiAu),  son  of  the  above,  was  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees. 
He  afterwards  settled  at  Blandford,  Dorset,  from 
which  he  was  ejected  as  a  nonconformist.  His 
**  Millenium,"  among  other  curious  theological 
tracts,  was  much  admired.    He  died  1677. 

ALLEIN  (Joseph),  an  English  nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  Devises  in  Wiltshire,  in  1633. 
Early  habituated  to  devotional  exercises,  he  dis-. 
covered  while  a  boy  a  strong  inclination  to  the 
clerical  profession,  and,  after  due  classical  prepa- 
ration, he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  un- 
commonly studious,  sad  maintained  a  settled  gra- 
vity of  behaviour.  From  the  year  1655,  when  ha 
left  college,  to  the  year  1669,  when  he  shared  the 
severe  fate  of  the  nonconforming  clergy,  he  was  an 
assistant  minister  at  Taunton  Magdalen,  in  Somer- 
setshire. With  a  very  small  income,  at  first  only 
forty,  never  more  than  eighty  pounds  a  year, 
except  such  additions  as  arose  from  his  wife's  in- 
dustry in  keeping  a  boarding-school,  he.  supported 
his  family  respectably  ;'and  he  was  not  discouraged 
by  the  straitness  of  his  circumstances  from  giving 
unwearied  attention  to  his  pastoral  duty.  Besides 
hie  services  in  the  church,  he  spent  several  ailer- 
noons  in  e%'ery  week  in  paying  his  parishioners 
religious  visits  ;  a  practice  which,  in  modem 
times,  except  where  a  few  sparks  of  puritanic  zeal 
yet  remain  unextinguished,  has  been,  by  mutual 
consent  of  priest  and  people,  discontinued.  In  the 
humble  but  useful,  or  at  least  well-meant,  labours 
of  his  ministry,  this  industrious  and  pious  teacher 
was  in  some  measure  interrupted  by  the  stern 
authority  which,  in  166t,  for  want  of  compliance 
with  the  hard  conditions  of  the  act  of  uniformity^ 
droye  him  from  his  living.  Still,  however,  his 
seal  prompted  him  to  persevering  exertions  in  the 
service  of  religion ;  and,  with  the  perpetual  hazard 
of  prosecution,  he  preached  in  priyate  commonly 
six  or  seven,  and  sometimes  fourteen  or  fifteen 
times  a  week.  He  did  not  derist  till,  in  1663,  tbe 
strong  hand  of  the  law  seized  him,  and  shut  him 
up  in  prison.  He  was  committed  to  Ilchester 
jail,  where  seven  ministers  and  fifty  Quakers  were 
niready  suffering  confinement  and  hardships  on 
the  same  account.  Being  shut  up  together  iu  the 
same  room,  they  continued  their  mutual  exhorta- 
tions tiU  the  assises,    Allein  was  then  convicted 
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before  Judge  Foster  of  having  pretehed  on  the 
17th  Mny  preeedin<;^,  and  wis  sentenced  to  pay  a 
hundred  marks,  and  to  remain  in  prieon  till  the  fine 
was  paid.  It  was  ihe  taodeat  language  of  eonseions 
innocence,  and  not  the  arrogant  boaet  of  per? erse 
and  criminal  obstinacj,  which  he  mteroa  on  re« 
reiving  his  sentence^  *'  I  am  glad/'  said  ho, 
**  that  it  has  appeared  befbre  mj  eonntry,  chat, 
whatever  1  am  charged  with,  I  have  been  guilty  o# 
nothing  but  doing  my  duty ;  and  that  all  thet  ap> 
peared  iVom  the  evidence  was,  that  I  sunff  a  psalm, 
and  instructed  my  family,  others  bein^  there,  ftnd 
both  in  my  own  liotise."  For  such  an  oifenee  such 
a  penalty  was,  surely,  bigotry  itself  being  Jndgv, 
too  sevrre.  The  tvrelve  months'  imprisonmeht 
which  followed,so  far  impaired  Allein'seOBstitntion, 
that  he  never  afterwards  enjoyed  soond  health; 
and,  after  tenewed  labours  and  repeated  sufl^r* 
ings,  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  oouree  in  the 
year  166B,  when  he  had  scarcely  half  completed 
the  usual  term  of  human  life.  If  it  may  not  be 
easy  wholly  to  separate  from  the  character  of  this 
good  man  a  tincture  of  fanaticism,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  it  was  the  natural  eflect  of  the 
notions  then  proTalent,  especially  among  the  non- 
conformists, concerning  the  nature  of  religion ; 
and  that  this  defect  was  abundantly  oompensated 
by  an  honesty  which  no  allurement  could  comipt, 
and  no  force  could  subdue.  The  works  of  Joseph 
Allein»  like  those  of  bis  relation,  are  all  on  religious 
subjects. 

ALLEfl  (JonK),  Sfohbishop  of  Dublin,  took 
his  degree  of  LL.B.  at  Cambridge,  thoueh  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  was  nine  years  at  Kome  as 
commissioner  from  Warsliam  the  primate,  and  at 
his  return  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Wolsey, 
who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  the  judge  of  his 
court  as  legate  a  latere.  In  15«S  he  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Dublin,  and  made  chancellor  of  Ireland. 
He  was  murdered  six  years  after  by  Thomes  Fits* 
gerald,  son  of  Lord  Kildare. 

ALLEN  (Thokas),  a  native  of  Uttoxeter  in 
StafTordshire,  illustrious  for  his  knowledge  of  ma- 
thematics and  philosophy.  He  was  fellow  of 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  which  he  quitted  1570, 
ibr  Gloucester  hall,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
greater  assiduity  to  his  favourite  studies.  His 
abilities  not  only  procured  him  the  friendship  of 
the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age,  but  gained 
him  the  esteem  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland. 
Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  was  slso  particulariy 
attached  to  him;  he  gave  him  his  confidence, 
consulted  him  on  affairs  of  state,  but  attempted  in 
Tain  to  withdraw  him  from  his  retirement  by  tlie 
offer  of  a  bishopric.  Allen,  wbo  was  employed  in 
collecting  the  most  curious  mannsoripts  on  history 
and  astronomy,  did  not  escape  the  suspicions  of 
the  ignorant,  who  accused  him  of  using  magic 
and  conjuration  to  produce  a  marriage  hetween 
the  queen  and  Leicester.  He  published  in  Latin 
the  second  and  third  books  of  Ptolemy  con- 
cerning the  judgment  of  the  stars,  besides  notes 
on  Lilly's  book,  and  on  Bale's  work  "  De  Serip- 
toribus  Britan."  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  at 
Gloucester  hall,  in  1639,  Universally  respected 
for  his  grest  learning,  his  piety,  and  the  aflability 
of  his  manners. 

ALLKN  (Thomas),  a  divine  educated  at 
Worcester  school,  and  at  Brasennose  and  Merton, 
Oxford,  and  intimate  with  Sir  Henry  Seville,  by 


whose  influence  he  was  promoted  te  a  fellow- 
ship at  Eton,  He  wrote  learned  observstioBS  en 
Chryaostom's  book  on  Isaiah,  and  died  Oetob«r  10, 
1638,  aged  etztywiive,  and  waa  buried  in  Eton  eel* 
lege  chapel. 

ALLEN  (StrTBOMAs),iUiMtriMsaa  aft  Eagliak 
adautal,  made  the  fiiat  hostile  atUck  en  the  Dulok 
in  16d5.  Though  with  only  eight  ships,  he  ct- 
tacked  their  Smvraa  fleet,  killed  their  eemaiaadler 
Braakel,  took  four  prises,  and  dispersed  the  net 
into  Cadia.  The  next  year  ha  was  at  the  aoia 
rable  batUe  of  the  tath  July,  when  De  RuTtar, 
the  Duteh  cottanaader,  seeing  hia  Taa  defbsrtMl  aai 
thiee  ef  hia  admirab  killed,  exclaimed,  «•  Wkac  « 
wretch  I  am,  that,  sasong  aoaaaay  tfaeussBtlhullcfts, 
none  can  come  and  put  an  end  to  my  misery." 

ALLEN  (BftKJAiiiN),M.D.,  published  in  tfco 
yeer  IfOO,  at  Loadoa;  «  The  Nataral  Hiatorrof 
the  Chalybaato  aad  Purgiag  Watera  in  Elirlaiid:'*^ 
Joha,  a  phyaieian  of  the  last  centaiy,  is  M  astkor 
of  a  work  eatided  **  Syaopaia  Uaiversm  Medieima 
Practical,"  1719,  which  was  received  with  oveh 
avidity,  not  only  in  England,  bat  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  that  is  the  space  of  a  very  few  years,  k 
paaaed  through  numenms  edltioea,  to  whieh,  IKms 
tiase  to  tisie,  the  author  made  sueh  addkiotta  aa 
inoreasod  it  to  aeariy  doable  ita  original  bulk,  tm 
1  TS4t  he  gave  an  EogUsh  translatioa  in  two  eolanea. 
The  author  sppeara  to  have  praetiaed  medioiMe  m 
London,  but  no  particulars  of  his  life  have  vp» 
peai«d.--Anthony,  an  Engliah  lawyer  aad  nmii* 
query  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  oentary.— 
lra»  an  American  ofieer,  aad  topographieal  writer* 
bem  at  Cornwall  in  Conneotleut,  in  175t,  pob« 
Ushed  in  1798,  «*  The  Natutal  and  Pohitleal  His- 
tory of  the  States  of  Vermont^  with  an  Appoodi^.** 
^Flopeit  Van,  an  engiarer  who  flounahed  itt 
1686.  He  drew  the  town  of  Vienna,  and  engf«v«d 
the  town  of  Prague,  a  large,  slight  print,  with 
amny  figures«^Fraacia,  aa  obsoare  engramr  of 
L«beok,  who  flonrished  in  166t. 

ALLEN  (Etmaw),  a  brigadier^general  in  tli* 
^merican  revolutionary  army,  waa  bom  in  S^jn 
lH|ry,  Gonneotieut,  bat  was  ednsated  princianllT  im 
Vei^ont,  where  he  took  an  active  part  agaanat'  tiM 
royal  ^aMbority,  in  fevonr  of  the  Gveen  Mewttcom 
B<nfi,  iha  nmne  by  which  the  settlers  in  that  %n^ 
ritory  were  deaignated.  In  tr7b,  aeon  niber  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  in  compliance  with  tho  t»» 
queat  of  the  legialature  of  Connoetiout,  Alien  col* 
leoted  a  body  of  about  S50  Oreen-mounlain  hoy%^ 
and  marched  against  the  fertrsases  of  TioomdervM 
and  Crown  Point,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the^ 
by  assault.  He  advanced  at  the  head  of  tfe» 
centre  file  to  the  wicket  gatOy  where  a  eemtry 
saapped  his  fusee  at  hia,  and  retrsated  tbrom^ 
the  covered  way,  followed  by  Alien,  who  IbtSBed 
bis  men-npoa  the  parade.  The  apartsMnts  of  the 
ccmmandiag  officer  having  been  pointed  oat  t*  iuim 
by  a  eentiT  who  asked  quarter,  bo  instmit^  ■«» 
paired  thither,  and,  holding  his  sword  over  Cnpteim 
de  Laplace,  whom  he  feoed  undressed,  rtsnaomitj 
tbe  surrender  of  the  fort,  1'ho  latter  asking  leasa 
by  what  authority,  •«  I  demand  it,"  aaid  AHv*, 
**  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  of  tfe# 
continental  congress."-^ln  the  Ibllowii^  aininimi^ 
be  was  twke  dispatched  into  Canada,  to  ^uKtmm 
the  inhabitants  to  lend  their  support  to  the  Assitt^ 
rican  cause.  In  the  laat  of  these  ozpeditioifes  h^ 
was  taken  priaoaer.    Tbe  eveati  of  hia  Gn|vtiwiiy^ 
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lij  kn  tSkn  his  tcImm*  io  dm  mMt  sinfalar  stfle, 
b«t  appwBBtlj  irilk  grmt  fidelitj.    On  May  6, 
1778p  AllM  WM  •xehanged  for  Colonel  CtmplMU, 
•ad  iflBMdiately  afterwards  repaired  to  the  Imid 
^Mitmi  of  Oaaiaral  WaahingtOB,  hj  whom  ha  waa 
lacaiTwlwith  nveh  raapaot.    Aa  his  health  waa 
ii^iiwl  ho  retumed  to  Vermont,  after  baring 
■Mde  an  •ffw  of  hia  aervlaea  to  the  oottmaadar^in- 
ihiaf»  in  oas»  of  hia  vaoorerf.    His  arrital  im  Ver> 
Mat  waa  eekibratad  hj  tkm  diaeharye  of  eanaeo ; 
I  appointpd  to  the  oommand  of  the 
,  aa  a  autfk  of  astaem  for  hia  patrioliaai 
ailitavj  talairta*      A  frnitleaa  attempt  waa 
>  hy  tha  British  to  hrtha  him  to  lend  bis  sttp» 
pare  to  ft  attion  of  Vermont  with  Canada.    He  died 
Mtddsiaj  afc  his  estate  ia  Celsbesterp  Fehraarj  13, 
1789.    Genaral  Allen  waa  a  man  of  a  atvoag  aad 
aatetptioiag*  hat  haa^ty  and  raatl«s<i  mind.    He 
waa  ft  coairmed  infdaL  oad  adopted  soaM  of  the 
Bwat  ftmtaatiaall  aad  ahaind  notions  iamginable, 
halisTiag  with  Pythagoras  that  the  loal  of  man, 
after  death*  would  hva  agaia,  in  beasts*  birds, 
iahea,  &a.     He  oflea  told  his  fricndfe,  that  he 
hnasrif  woald  lire  again  vnder  the  appearaace  of 
a  large  white  horse.    Howetsr,  there  ia  an  ansa- 
dale  extant  wUeh  proves  that  he  profaaaed  to 
Wttanaia  tboae  ideaa  mora  frim  an  affestation  of 
uafmlari^,  diaa  frOBfi  eonrietion.    Whilst  sittt; 
in  his  tibrarj^  eOnTaraiag  with  a  phrsiciaa 
Elliot,  Allen  was  informed  that  bis'danfrhterwaa 
dying,  aad  dasired  to  apeak  with  him*    He  imme- 
diately repaiyed  to  her  ahamber,  followed  by  Dr. 
EllioL    His  wife  was  distiaguished  for  piety,  and 
had  iaatracted  her  danghter  in  the.  prineiplea  of 
Cbriatiaftity .    As  soon  as  her  father  stood  at  bar 
hsdaidev  sha  said  to  h3m,  '<  I  am  ahont  to  die  -, 
•hall  I  beUare  io  tha  piinriples  yoa  hava  taught 
Ito;  or  shall  1  boHere  in  what  my  mother  has 
iMght  mo  r '  He  became  greatly  agitated  ;  his  sbii) 
^vaied  ;    his  whols  frame  shook  ;   and,  after 
waiting  a  few  moments,  he  replied,  '*  Believe  what 
yoarmoChet  has  taught  yoa**' 

ALLEON  (Dauig  Joaa  Lawis),  was  bom  at 
Lyoas,  aad  for  a  long  time  was  a  praetitioaer 
mere  at  tha  bar.  ImbiUng,  borwerer,  a  lasto  for 
aataval  hiatory,  ha  qaitted  bis  professioa,  and  ^ 
vsied  hm  time  to  that 


ia  which  be  made 

siencj.    He  died  in  1768,  leariag 

'  M^hmges  d'Histoire  natnrelle,"  &e. 

ALLERSTAIN,  a  Jesait  missionary,  was  a 
aative  of  Oeimaay^  and  died  at  Pekia  in  China, 
•beat  1976.  He  waa  mandarin  president  ol  the 
trftoaai  of  mathematics  ;  and  left  *«  Aatronomiea] 
OWenaUoas,"  pablislted  al  Vifvaain  1768« 

ALLESl^RY  (RicRAfto),  an  fingliah  episcopa- 
baa  diviaa,  Wia  barn  at  Uppiogtoa,  near  the 
WraUa  ia  Stoapsbire,  in  the  year  1619.  He  re- 
ceived part  of  hia  claatital  kaming  at  CoTcniTy, 
aader  tha  Momiaoin  traadator  Pbilemoa  Hoi* 
Ind.  In  1636  he  was  entered  by  his  fotber^  a 
rartemau  of  aa  andent  family,  in  DerbyBhire,  a 
•amaoaar  ia  Cbriatebarah  College,  and  waa  pot 
Mder  the  (oition  of  Richard  Basby,  afterwuds  a 
«rlebiated  auater  of  Westminster  school.  His 
taloMs  aad  indastrv  toon  procnrsd  hii 
Md  disiinctioa  ia  bis  CfdlefO  ,  aad,  after  be' bad 
likva  the  degree  of  baehelor  of  arta,  be  was  oho- 
ten  msdcrator  la  philosophy.  From  the  purMiii 
«f  fiteatfy  hoaaan»  ha  was  saddscily  aaUed»  by 


lbs  ezigencT  of  the  times^  to  military  aervtce.  Ia 
the  year  1641  lie  engaged »  witb  maay  otber  Oxford 
Mbolars,  ia  ilie  king's  servieOi  and  oaatinaed  ta 
give  this  proof  of  bis  loyally  till  Sir  John  Biroa, 
who  was  leai  witb  a  paity  of  horae  to  encoaraga 
and  aapport  tha  scholars  ia  arms,  left  Oxford* 
Retaraiag^  during  a  ahort  iniarval,  to  his  gown 
aad  his  stadias,  be  was  exposed  to  great  peneaal 
danger  from  a  rfpablican  pare^,  who  entered  Ox* 
ford  to  plunder  tbe  collegvs.  Sobm  of  ibesa 
soldiers,  hsvisg  witb  awoh  diiioiUtjr  broken  opea 
tha  treasury y  aad  fouad  aothiag  ia  tbe  inn  ^ast 
bat  a  groat  aad  a  baiter,  ia  bopea  o(  repay iag 
tbemaelves  for  tbtir  loal  labour,  weat  to  tfau 
deanery  aad  eolleeted  maay  valaable  aitiqles, 
which  they  locked  ttp  in  an  aparttoant,  intead^ 
ing  the  next  day  to  carry  awfty  tbeir  pleader 
la  tbe  mean  time  Allealry,  who  bad  a  k^-y  to  tha 
rooBM  during  tbe  abseace  of  tbe  dean  aad  his  fo« 
mil/,  observed  what  they  had  doae^  and  conveyed 
away  every  thiag  they  had  collected.  Discoveriog 
that  Alleauy  had  been  tbe  caoae  of  tbeir  disap- 
poiotmente,  thej  seized  bim,  aad  would  probably 
iiave  treated  him  aeverely,  had  aot  tbeae  forces 
been  auddenly  called  away  by  the  earl  of  £sset« 
In  October  following  ha  sgain  took  ems,  and  waa 
at  tbe  battle  of  Keiaton  field  in  Warwicksbira. 
Oa  has  waj  to  Oxford,  whither  be  was  going  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  af  the  king  at  the  deanerjr 
of  Chrisieliureb,  be  waa  taken  prisoner  by  a  part^ 
of  horee  from  Broagbton  house,  thea  garrisoaed  by 
Lord  Say  for  tha  parliament;  but  this  ganisoa 
sooa  aftenvards  surrendered  to  tbe  kiog*s  forces, 
aad  be  waa  released.  AUestry  now  for  a  ahort 
time  interropted  bis  military  aerviee^  and,  reaum- 
ing  bis  studies,  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arte* 
A  peatilential  diaease,  which  then  raged  ia  tha 
garrison  of  Oxford,  seiaed  liim,  and  brooght  hit 
life  into  extreme  basard.  Upon  hia  recovery^  ha 
entered  a  third  time  iato  the  king's  service,  en* 
loliiocr  biamelf  in  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  formed 
of  Oxford  scholars,  who  served  without  nay,  aad 
who,  from  their  aealous  attachment  to  tha  royal 
cause,  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  restraints,  fo- 
tigaas  and  faasarda  of  military  life.  AUestry,  Uiaugh 
BMster  of  arte,  aad  fellow  of  a  college,  (hoaaht  it 
BO  disgrace  to  aetve  bis  king  as  a  conMaoo  aoldier. 


Io  the  mean  time  be  did  not  altogether  neglect  his 
studies,  *'  frequently/'  as  his  memorialist  ex* 
{*resscs  it,  *'  holding  his  musket  in  one  hsod  and 
his  book  ia  ths  other,  and  makiag  tbe  watthinga  of 
a  aoldier  tbe  lucubrations  of  a  acbolar."  He  eoa- 
tinned  ia  tbe  aervice  of  the  king  till  the  end  of  tha 
war,  when,  finding  tbe  republican  party  triumphant, 
be  retired  to  bis  college.  Here  he  was  appoiated 
to  the  oflice  of  censor  of  the  college,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  private  tutor  to  aeveral  stndmts.  At 
Uiis  time,  when  tbe  decided  part  be  bad  tukaa  ia 
defence  of  tbe  unsuccessful  cause  cut  him  off  from 
sU  preseat  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  preformeat, 
be  eatered  into  holy  orders.  Still  true  to  the  party 
he  bad  espoused,  and  courageous  in  its  support » 
he  signed  tbe  decree  and  judgment  passed  in  tlie 
university  of  Oxford  agaiuac  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  shared 
tbe  fate  of  those  members  of  tbe  university  who 
could  aot  persuade  thenweWes  to  submit  to  tha 

1'new  authorities,  aad  waa,  by  visitors  from  tbe 
parliameat,  proscribed  aad  bauished  ft^m  Oxford. 
The  visitors  valused  bim  a  short  respite^  whish  ha 
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solicited  for  setdiDg  his  affmrs,  for  %  lingular  rea- 
son assigned  by  one  of  their  n amber,  *<  because  be 
wss  an  eminent  man."  Tbe  indulgence  be  re- 
quested was,  liowever,  conceded  by  tbe  governor 
of  tbe  town,  Lieutensnt-Colonel  Kelsy.  During 
tbe  depression  of  tbe  royalists,  Allesiry  found  a 
secure  retreat  at  first  in  the  family  of  tbe  Houour* 
able  Francis  Newport,  Esq.  in  Shropshire,  to  whom 
he  was  chaplain,  snd  by  whom  he  wss  sent  over  to 
Frsnce  to  settle  the  sffiiirs  of  bis  father  Lord  New- 
port ;  and  sfterwards  in  tbat  of  Sir  Anthouy  Cope, 
in  Oxfordshire,  which  be  made  bis  stated  residence 
for  several  years.  Tbe  friends  of  Charles  11.,  who 
were  secretly  preparing  the  way  for  his  restora- 
tion, bsd  such  confidence  in  tbe  known  sbili- 
ties   and  tried  fidelity  of  Allestry,  that  they  fre- 

aoently  employed  him  in  conveying  messsges  to 
le  king.    After  scTeral  successful  espediiinns  of 
this  sort,  on  his  return  from  Flsoders  in  the  summer 
before  the  restorstion,  bo  was  seized  at  Dover  by  a 
party  of  soldiers,  sod,  upon  examination  before  s 
committee  of  the  council  of  safety,  was  sent  pri- 
soner to  Lambetb-bouse  ;  tbe  common  jail  for  tbe 
king's  friends,  in  which  he  suffered  a  dangerous 
illness.     After  a  few  weeks,  confinement,  by  the 
interest  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  highly  re- 
spected him,  he  obtained  bis  release.     Poying  a 
visit  at  this  time  te  his  relations  in  Shropshire,  he 
hoped,  on  bis  return,  to  bsTO  seen  his  fnend  the 
learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Hammond  at  his  bouse  at 
WestwooJ,  nesr  Worcester,  but  had  the  affliction 
to  meet  at  the  gate  bis  body  carrying  to  the  burial. 
He  received,  however,  by  bis  will  a  testimony  of 
esteem  in  the  legacy  of  his  valuable  library,  ac- 
companied with  this  reason  for  the  bequest :  "  well 
knowing  that  in  his  hands  they  would  be  useful 
wespons  for  the   defence  of  that  cause   be  had 
daring  bis  life   so  vigorously  supported."    Soon 
after  the  restoration   of  Charles  II.  Allestry  re- 
turned to  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity.    His  faithful  services  and  sterling  merit 
did  not  remain  unrewarded.    He  was  made  s  canon 
of  Cbiistcharch,  and,  upon  a  yacancy  in  the  di- 
Tinity  chair,  ««as  chosen  regtus  professor.   In  1665 
tbe  king  conferred  upon  Allestry  the  provostshi,-! 
of  Eton  college ;  a  benefice  which  he  appears  to 
have  accepted  less  on  account  of  its  emolument 
than  to  prevent  tbe  irregularity  of  its  falling  into 
lay  hands.    That  he  was   not   distinguished   by 
higher  preferment,  sppeara  to  have  been  wholly 
owing  to  bis  moderation,  or  rather  indifference  to 
wealth,  of  which  be  gave  a  singular  proof  in  neg- 
lecting to  renew  tbe  patrimonial  estate  which  he 
held  by  lease  for  life.     Hia  munificence  wss  dis- 
played in  an  exemplary  retrenchment  of  his  dues 
as   provost  of  £ton    college ;    snd  tbe   grammsr 
school  in  Christ  church  college-;  snd  in   several 
settled  pensions  on  indigent  persons  and  families, 
as  well  as  occasionsl  charities.    Having  no  call 
from  domestic  connexions  to  accumulate  property, 
h0  expended  bis  income  liberally,  and  is  said  neyer 
to  have  purchased  sn  inch  of  ground  or  any  lease 
or  annuity.    In  1679,  Allestry  finding  his  ^health 
declining',  resigned  the  professorship  of  divinity, 
which  he  bsd    filled  with  reputation,  'seventeen 
years;  and,  in  1681,  a  dropsy  terminated  bis  life. 
Ofhis  literary  talents  posterity  csn  only  judge  by 
a  volume  of  forty  sermons,  printed  in  folio  at  Ox 
ford,  in  1684;    and   excepting  one  singular  in- 
i  of  credulity  wbicb  they  ftirnitb,  they  do  no 


discrt-dit  to  the  memory  of  tlie  author.  His  lee* 
tures,  which  gave  sstisfaction  to  those  who  heard 
them,  he  would  never  be  pre  veiled  upon  to  paUiah. 
His  valuable  library  be  lelt  to  his  college. 

ALLESTRY  (Jacob),  a  poet  of  the  seTentaenth 
century,  waa  tbe  son  of  a  bookseller  in  Lo«idoa« 
snd  entered  Christcburch  in  Oxford,  in  1671,  at 
the  sge  of  eighteen  years.  He  took  the  degrees  of 
B.  A.  and  M.  A.,  snd  wss  musio-reador  in  1679, 
and  terr»filius  in  1682,  both  which  ofliees  bo  exe- 
cuted with  great  applause,  aa  he  was  esteemed  a 
good  philologist  and  poet.  He  died  in  1686,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  vices  of  his  youth. 
The  pieces  of  poetry  written  by  him  were  printetl 
in  a  book  entitled  '*  Exsmen  Poeticnm." 

ALLET  (John  Charles),  a- designer  snd  en* 
graver,  was  born  at  Paris  about  the  year  1668.  He 
resided  a  long  time  in  Italy,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  died  at  Rome  in  17St.  Owing  to  his  haTing 
marked  bis  plates  sometimes  Charles  snd  soase- 
times  John  Charles,  the  collectors  were  for  sose 
lime  inclined  to  believe  there  were  two  artists  of 
the  name  of  Allet ;  but  from  tbe  evident  similarity 
of  tbe  style,  it  is  no  longer  doubled  these  plates 
are  by  tbe  same  hand.  He  engraved  several 
portraits  snd  subjects  from  sacred  history.  In  his 
execution  he  appears  to  have  wished  to  imitate  lbs 
manner  of  F.  Spierre  and  Com.  Bloemsertp  boC 
he  has  not  been  very  successful  in  bis  imitation. 
An  account  of  his  works  will  be  found  in  Bryan's 
Dictionary  of  Painters. 

ALLETZ  (Pons  Auocstin),  a  French  advoeatey 
was  born  at  Mootpelier,  and  died  at  Paris,  March 
7,  1786,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  s^e.  He 
is  the  author  of  about  twenty  various  works,  vrhicli 
show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  industry, 
and  of  virtuous  principles.  Besides  s  history  of  tho 
popes,  and  of  apes  and  monkeys,  he  wrote  several 
dictionaries,  *<  Manuel  de  THomme  du  Monde/* 
"  Synop»i8  Doctrine  Sacne,"  **  Les  Lemons  de 
Tbalie,"  '<  Connoisances  des  Poetes  Frsofoises/* 
&c.  &c. 

ALLEY  (William),  bishop  of  Exeter  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  was  born  at  Great 
Wycomb,  in  Buckinghamshire,  educsted  at  £toa 
school,  and  removed  to  King's  college,  in  Cans- 
bridge,  in  1538.  Here  he  took  tbe  degree  of  B  A« 
snd  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  st  Oxford.  He 
wss  s  zealous  reformer ;  and  upon  Queen  Mary^a 
accession  he  quitted  his  benefice,  and  acquired 
such  reputation  in  preaching  tbe  divinity  lecture 
at  St.  Paul's,  tbat  he  was  consecrated  to  the  aee  of 
Eseier  in  1560;  and  in  1561  he  was  created  doctor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford.  He  died  about  1570,  and 
was  burif  d  st  Exeter.  He  wrote  tlie  **  Poor  Man's 
Library,"  and  when  tbe  version  of  t^^e  Bible  was 
undertaken  by  command  of  Qneen  Elisabeth,  be 
translated  tbe  Pentateuch.  His  **  Judgment  eoo'* 
ceming  tbe  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Choicb*'* 
has  been  published  by  Sirype  in  his  Annals  of 
Queen  Elisabeth. 

ALLKYN  (Edwabd),  a  celebrated  cosnediaop 
was  born  in  London  in  1566,  and  was  early  trained. 
to  the  stage.  Having  a  good  peraon,  a  flexible 
voice,  and  a  facility  in  adopting  a  variety  of  olja«> 
racters,  he  rose  to  be  the  most  prominent  perforsser 
in  bis  tiime,  especislly  in  dignified  parts,  and  wss 
an  original  actor  in  several  of  Sbskspesre's  and. 
Jonson's  plavs.  He  became  master  of  a  companT» 
which  exhibited  in  •  playhouse  of  his  own  buildia^» 
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eallcd  tb»  Fortune  ;  and  he  wM  likewise  keeper, 
kjr  petent»  of  the  Rojal  Bear-gardeD,  or  theatre  of 
wiid  beasts.  By  means  of  these  sdTsntages,  he 
taaased  a  cooaiderable  properly,  which  he  be« 
•towed  in  n  maoaer  that  has  rendered  bis  name 
■ore  memorable  than  his  professional  merit  could 
Wre  done.  This  was  the  foundation  of  a  col* 
Irge,  Ibr  Che  maintenance  of  aged  people,  and  the 
sdnention  of  children,  at  Dulwich  in  Surrey,  still 
nbcieCinjF.  Aubrey  tells  a  ridiculous  story  of  the 
«ri{^  of  this  donation,  in  a  fright  endured  by 
AUejn,  who  saw  a  real  devil  on  the  stage,  while  he 
hiniaelf  was  performing  a  fictitious  one.  '1  he  building 
was  finished  from  a  plan  of  loigo  Jones,  ahout 
1617,  St  an  expense  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
ponnds  ;  and  he  endowed  it  with  ail  bis  lands,  and 
resided  in  it,  together  wiih  his  wife,  adopting  the 
sinipJe  life  of  one  of  his  own  almoners.  He  died 
in  1626,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  own 
eollege. 

ALLIBOKD  (PsTtn),  a  divine  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  died  in  1628,  leaving  behind  him 
**  Confutation  of  the  Popish  Trsnsubstantiation,'*  and 
olhrr  religious  works.— John,  son  of  the  preceding, 
died  rector  of  Bxodwell  in  Glouccstei  shire,  iu 
1638.  He  is  principally  known  in  the  literary 
annals  of  Oxford  by  a  poetical  satire  entitled 
**  Roaticn  Academicm  Oxoniensis  nuper  reformats 
deacriptio:"  in  ridicule  of  the  parliamentary 
writers  and  their  party.  He  incurred  much  danger 
by  the  publication  of  this  satire,  which  was  an 
ezi|iiiaite  piece  of  poetical  humour,  and  is  now  very 
rare. 

ALL.10NI  (Chablxs),  a  celebrated  Piedmontese 
ph^sicisn,  and  professor  of  botany  in  the  university 
of  Tnria,  was  bom  in  1725,  and  died  in  1804.  On 
account  of  hia  high  reputation  for  learning,  he  was 
elected  n  member  of  many  scientific  societies,  such 
aa  the  Institute  of  Bologna  and  the  Royal  Societies 
of  London,  Montpelier,  Gottingen,  Aladrid,  &c. 
H«  wrote  several  medical  and  botanical  works,  of 
which  among  the  latter  the  principal  is  that  en* 
titled  "  Flora  Pedemontana  aire  enumeratio  me- 
thodica  attrpium  indigenarum  Pedemontii,"  three 
mlumrs  folio,  Turin,  1786.  This  splendid  work, 
which  is  illustrated  with  ninety -two  plates,  waa  the 
Indt  of  long  labour  and  study,  and  added  greatly 
to  the  author's  reputation*  In  it  he  describes  2813 
plants,  which  he  found  growing  wild  in  the  duchy 
of  Piedmont,  of  which  those  in  the  third  volume 
see  new,  Loeffling  consecrated  a  genius  to  his 
naemory,  under  the  name  of  Allionia,  which  Lin* 
nievM  has 


adopted;  and  Haller  speaks  of  him  as 
ae  whose  labours  have  materially  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  medical  and  botanical  science. 
ALLIOT  (Pxifa),.  phyaician  to  Louis  XIV., 
fsined  great  reputation  by  a  pretended  specific  for 
the  cancer«  It  consisted  of  a  preparation  of  arsenic, 
arcordin^  to  HslUr,  and  was  in  some  cases  used 
vithancocss,  but  upon  the  whole  he  considers  it  a 
dnegeroas  remedy.  The  son  and  grandson  of  Al- 
Ijot  nsed  the  same  preparation, 

ALLIX  (Petkb),  an  able  defender  of  the  Pro- 
trstaat  faith,  and  a  learned  divine  of  the  church  of 
Snglaod,  was  bom  at  Alcn9on  in  France,  in  the 
year  1641.  He  entered  upon  the  clerical  profession 
asoog  the  Protestants  in  France,  at  a  time  when 
iWe  edict  of  Nantes  permitted  the  Protestant  clergy 
to  eserdse  their  functions,  and  was,  till  the  thiriy- 
tttbyear  of  his  age,  minister  of  the  ie|brmed  oh  arch 


at  Roueo.  During  this  time  he  wrote  several 
pieces  in  the  controversy  between  the  Papists  snd 
Piotestants  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist,  which 
obtained  him  great  reputation  among  those  of  his 
own  communion.  From  Rouen,  be  removed  to 
Cbsrenton,  near  Paris,  to  t&ke  the  charge  of  the 
principal  chiurch  of  the  [reformed,  frequented  by 
persons  of  the  first  distinction  among  the  French 
Protestanu,  In  this  situation,  Allix  rendered  es« 
sential  service  to  the  Protestant  cause,  by  preach- 
ing a  course  of  excellent  sermons  in  its  defence. 
The  principal  object  of  these  discourses  was  to  re- 
pel the  attack  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  sble  opponents  of 
the  reformation.  Twelve  of  these  sermons  were 
afterwards  published  in  HoUsnd,  and  increased  the 
writer's  reputation.  The  impolitic  and  cruel  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  the  year  1685, 
interrupted  this  worthy  man  in  his  useful  labours ; 
and  he  sought  refuge  from  persecution,  with  mul« 
titudes  of  his  Protestant  brethren,  by  withdrawing 
from  France,  and  passing  over  into  England.  Here 
his  talents  and  learning,  and  his  approved  seal  for 
the  reformed  religion,  procured  him  a  welcome  re- 
ception. Within  three  years  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  be  made  hinuelf  so  ]>erfectly  master  of 
the  English  language,  aa  to  be  able  to  write,  in 
very  correct  English,  a  **  Defence  of  the  Christisn 
Religion."  The  work  which  was  published  in 
1688,  was  dedicated  to  James  II.  in  testimony  of 
gratitude  for  his  kiudness  to  the  distressed  refu* 
gees,  a  circumstance  which,  considering  this  mon- 
arch's strong  predilection  for  Popery,  places  his 
character  in  a  singularly  favourable  light.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  Allix  received  the 
honour  of  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity;  an 
honour  to  which  his  extensive  theological  learn- 
ings and  his  numerous  and  useful  writings  on  sub- 
jects of  divinity,  had  well  entitled  him  ;  be,  at  the 
same  time  received  the  more  substantial  reward  of 
a  beneficial  oflSce,  as  treosurer  of  the  church  of 
Sslitfbury.  Allix,  as  champion  for  the  Protestant 
cause,  continued  his  literary  labours  in  its  de* 
fence,  and,  with  much  iesrning  and  ability,  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  that 
the  Protestanta  were  not  chargeable  with  heresy 
and  schism,  and  retorted  the  charge  upon  the 
church  of  Rome,  by  showing  that  while  she  had 
loaded  othera  so  freely  with  the  opprobrium  of 
heresy,  she  had  herself  introduced  new  articles  of 
faith.  Having  hitherto  devoted  his  labours  to  the 
general  delence  of  Christianity,  and  of  Protestant- 
ism, Allix  next  undertook  the  task  of  supporting 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  Unitarisua, 
who  maintained  that  the  notion  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  could  be  traced  no  higher  than  the  time 
of  Justin  Martyr.  With  much  displuy  of  erudition 
he  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  trinitarian  doc- 
trine was  held  by  the  ancient  Jewish  church.  To* 
wards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  his  reputation  for 
learning  and  ability  was  well  established,  he 
brought  upon  himself  some  degree  of  ridicule  by 
the  temerity  with  which  he  ventured,  from  hia 
common  comments  upon  scriptural  prophecies,  to 
predict  the  time  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
which  he  fixed  to  the  year  1720,  or,  at  the  latest, 
to  1736.  His  studious  life  was  protracted  to  the 
length  of  serenty- six  years;  he  died  at  London  in 
the  3'ear  1717,  leaving  behind  him  numerous 
proofs  of  eottsiderable  talents,  extensive  learnings 
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and  gitrmt  ioduttrj,  at  vrell  aaof  acaloua  attach 
Aent  to  tba  Chriaiian  faith,  to  the  Protaatant  caoae. 
and  to  tlie  doetrioes  of  tlie  cburcb  of  Eag^land. 
Mr.  Bajle  liig^lily  conmanda  the  learninfr,  eandoar, 
aad  abiUtiaf  of  Dr.  Alflx;  and,  inapeaking  of  hit 
aennooi,  ha  saja  *'that  diey  contaia  a  thousaad 
beautiful  paaaagea,  aqually  Btiong  in  aentimeni, 
aad  delicate  in  dieir  tarn  and  ezprraaioa."  Aoiong 
bis  Dumeroua  works,  which  are  written  in  French, 
Latin,  and  English,  may  be  mentioned  aa  the  prin- 
cipal, •<  Anaatatius's  Twelfth  Book  of  Contc-mpla- 
tiona  on  the  Six  Dara'  Work  of  the  Creation,"  <*  Of 
the  Two  Adventa  of  the  Messiah,"  '<  Preparations  for 
the  Lord's  Supper/'  *'  Keflectioas  upon  tlie  Books 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  to  firoTe  the  truth  of  the 
ChrisUsn  Keligion,"  &c. 

.  ALLIX  (Jacques  ALtzANoaa  Fuak^ois),  a 
French  lieutenant-genersl,  and  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  st  Gottingen  ;  born  at  Perci  in 
Normandy,  September  itl,  1776.  He  diatinguiahed 
himself  early  in  the  military  career^  in  the  war  of 
St.  Domingo,  but  not  having ahown  mach  aeal  on  the 
1 8th  of  Brumaire,  he  did  not  rise  in  theaertrioa.  In 
1808,  he  entered  the  army  of  the  king  of  West- 
phalia* In  1813,  he  defended  that  kin{;dom  with 
courage.  On  both  the  occasions  when  France  was 
conquered  by  the  allies,  he  served  his  country 
faithfully.  The  ordinance  of  Louis  XVI IL,  July 
24,  1815,  obliged  him  to  leare  the  kingdom.  In  his 
exile,  he  wrote  his  work  ogsiost  Newton's  law  of 
gravitation,  in  which  he  explains  all  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodiea  by  the  evolution  of  gsses  in 
the  different  atmospheres,  I'his  work  baa  been 
translated  into  many  languagea,  but  waa  disap- 
proved by  Laplace.  In  1819,  he  returaed  to 
Trance  and  entered  again  into  the  military  service. 
ALLOISI  (Baldasaub  called  Galamino),  an 
eminent  painter,  wsa  born  at  Bologna,  in  1578, 
and  educated  in  the  celebrated  achool  of  the 
Caracoi,  whoae  style  he  retained  in  all  his  com- 
positions. Being  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  and 
fond  of  retirement,  ha  devoted  himself  to  the 
atudy  of  his  ait ;  but  by  his  attachment  to  solitude, 
he  became  ao  indigent  aa  to  be  under  a  necessity 
of  procuring  a  subsistence  by  painting  portraits, 
lu  this  department  of  his  profession  ha  excelled 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  gain  very  high  esteem,  sot 
only  for  atriking  resemblance,  and  the  beauty  of 
bis  oolouring,  but  for  a  new  and  unusual  boldness 
of  manner,  by  which  hia  portraits  seemed  absolutely 
to  bresthe.  He  waa  allowed  to  be  superior  to  all 
his  contemporaries ;  and  the  Italian  writers  place 
him  in  the  same  rank  of  merit  with  Vandyek. 
As  an  engraver,  Mr.  Strutt  mentions  ote  print 
done  by  him»  which  is  a  copy  of  Guido's  beautiful 
etching  from  Aonib.Caracci,  where  "  St.  llock  is 
giving  charity  to  the  poor  ^"  but  the  copy,  be  saya, 
was  far  inferior  (o  the  original.  He  died  in  1638. 
.  ALLOill  (Alessanoro,  called  BaoNziMo), 
was  bora  at  Florence,  in  1535.  He  was  tlie  son  of 
a  painter;  but  having  the  miftfortune  of  losing  his 
father  when  he  was  only  five  yeara  of  sge,  he  was 
plsced  under  the  eare  of  his  uncle,  Agnolo  Bron- 
zino,  who  brought  him  up  with  all  the  affection  of  a 

{parent.  Before  ha  was  seventeen  yeara  of  age,  he 
lad  made  such  progress  under  this  sble  master, 
that  he  painted,  from  hia  own  design,  an  altar- 
piece  repreaenting  the  cruci&xion,  a  eompoaition  of 
aeveral  figures  ingeniously  arranged,  and  well  co- 
loured*   When  he  wfM  niueteon,  ha  viailed  Home, 


wbara  be  reaaaiBad  two  ^ 

*iy  we 
worka  of  M.  Angelo  Bubnarotti ;  and  the  grand 


we  veara.    The  chief  objacta 
id  study  in  that  ciiy  wer«  ikm 


of  hia  admiratioa  i 


style  of  that  maatar  ia  diacarnible  in  hia  ptcta 
On  his  return  to  Florence,  he  waa  greatly  occnpied 
for  the  chuichea  and  other  pablic  edificea.  H« 
waa,  however,  oocasiooally  prevailed  on  to  pant 
the  portraits  of  some  of  the  dislinguiahed  parson- 
ages of  hia  time,  which  ha  treated  ia  a  grent  mmi 
admirable  style.  In  1590,  he  puUi^ed  a  book  on 
the  art  of  drawing  the  human  figure,  illoatrated 
with  anatomical  prints,  from  hia  designa.  lie  died 
in  1607,  aged  aeveuty-two. 

ALLORI  (Chbistofano,  called  Bnowuito), 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding  artist,  born  at  Flo* 
reaco,  in  1577.  He  waa  for  some  time  inatructa4 
in  the  art  by  his  father,  but  he  afterwards  atadird 
under  Santo  di  Titi,  and  finally  improved  hiaaaell 
ia  oolouring,  by  imiuting  tlie  harmonioua  tinting 
of  Lodovico  Cardi,  called  Agoli.  He  paii&tHl  ae« 
veral  oon»iderable  works  for  the  churches  and  eoa* 
vents  at  Florencot  and  for  the  palace  of  the  ModicL 
Ha  wsa  also  a  very  celebrated  portrait  painter  ;  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  persona  of  kin 
time  were  painted  by  him.  He  died  1621,  aged 
forty- four. 

ALLY  (Vizixa),  ex-nabob  of  Oade,  the  adopted 
son  of  Ausufand  Doa-lah,  lata  nabob  of  Oude»  vaa 
bom  in  1781.  Ilia  reputed  father,  a  wealtbjr  and 
eceentrio  prince,  waa  in  the  habit,  whenever  he 
saw  a  pregnant  woman  whoae  appearanoe  plcsuced 
him,  10  invite  her  to  his  palace  to  lie  in  :  one  of 
these  women  was  the  mother  of  Viaier  Ally,  who 
was  adopted  as  hia  father's  successor,  but  was  de* 
posed  by  the  English  government  in  favonr  of  the 
brother  of  the  late  nabob.  A  pension  of  two  Inckn 
ofrupees,  or  25,000/.  starling,  waa  settled  on  the 
deposed  prince,  who  was  ordered  to  resaove  freaa 
Locknow  to  the  presidency.  Shortly  after  ban  ar* 
rival  at  Benarea,  Mr.  Cherry,  the  company's  agent, 
having  invited  him  to  hreakfoat,  he  came  attended 
by  an  armed  rettaue,  and,  after  complaining  bit- 
terly of  the  treatment  which  he  liad  received  from 
the  Company,  gave  a  signal,  on  which  his  foUowera 
rushed  iu  and  out  to  pieees  Mr.  Chercy  and  his  as* 
sistant  Mr.  Graham.  They  than  proceeded  to  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Davis,  another  European  resident, 
who  found  mesne  to  hold  them  at  bay  until  nuo* 
cour  arrived.  On  this,  Viaier  Ally  made  hia  escape 
into  the  territory  of  the  raiah  of  Berar,  who  agroed 
to  give  him  up,  on  condition  that  his  life  abould  bo 
spared.  This  pro{>osal  waa  acceded  to,  and  tbe 
unhappy  man  was  for  the  remainder  of  hia  da ja, 
seventeen  yeara  and  three  months,  confined  m  n 
kind  of  iron  cage,  his  death  taking  place  in  May 
1817,  St  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

ALMAGRU  (Diego  db),  one  of  the  coq«* 
qoerors  of  Peru,  waa  a  Spaniard  of  such  mean  ex* 
traction  that  he  did  not  know  hia  father,  but  took 
his  name  from  the  village  where  ha  waa  bora^ 
about  146S.  After  a  youth  apeat  in  nilimry 
service,  he  went  over  sa  an  adventurer  to  the  New. 
World,  and  wss  settled  and  became  wealthy  in 
Penams,  when,  with  Pisarro  and  de  Luque,  li« 
msde  an  aasodation  in  1524,  for  discovery  nnd 
cooquect  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  The  pnrt  tlint> 
Almagro  undertook,  was  tlie  conducting  of  rein— 
foroements  and  provisions  to  Piaarro,  aa  ha  aaigbC 
need  them  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprinow 
lliis  talk  ha  performed  in  theiir  4nt  ttuauoctMM- 
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fk^itidM  is  Idf 5  Md  t926i  Is  1591  PtMrro, 
Aimibed  wtth  foil  po^tf  (torn  Sp«f}n,  tf«iled  to 
A^eoAstof  P^m,  leariiiif  Aloagro  In  bta  former 
dflfee  tt  FaiMftia*  At  the  end  of  the  fio^t  ytmr, 
AlatffD  folloired  with  •  8ttf>ply  of  men  vearty 
c<)stl  in  auTAber  to  fhos«  l^isftrro  btd  whb  bim. 
TJie  Itea  Atfttrinlpa  wm  now  in  the  bmnds  df  th« 
SpmiaiJi,  «»d  the  sbariiig  of  hm  nntoiii  etused  a 
dlffiw«nce  between  the  t#o  Ieftder4<  They  jottted, 
feowever,  Uk  tlM  ^leorsMe  deed  of  tr^ni(^  sikd  eie- 
Aithi|^  IHce  •  criflBJDel  (be  wreCebed  loea;  eikd 
Ahta^  to  ebar^  with  hhv\h%  been  tbe  most 
trgtot  for  hit  deaib.  Wbea  tbe  sews  of  the  Mo- 
cets  of  Ibeee  adteotnrere  arrived  in  Spafn,  the 
pronittd  beaoQA  ^ere  bestowed  on  tbem  by  tbe 
enrt ;  and  Alna|*ro  was  cofMtil«ted  Ad^lantado, 
org<»TefMT»  with  j^risdioiid*  over  twe  bond  red 
begoea  of  eoittUy  beyond  the  ioutbem  liiaite  of 
A^pnMbce  aatigoed  to  Phtarfo.  1*hefae  bonoura 
iid  iprifilefiM  w«f«  tho  inmiediate  eaaee  Af  dta- 
leaaioB.  Aleaaffro  atiempted  to  seiM  Cusco,  the 
Atideace  of  tbe  Ineae,  as  being  withrs  bia  bounds^ 
lin ;  in  t»bM  be  was  opposed  by  Pisarro,  and 
they  Were  prep^ifeig  to  decide  the  dispnte  by  the 
MM  when  tbe  brother  of  Fisafro  atrirhig  frosfr 
Mb^  aaedisted  «  feeoaciltatioD.  Tbe  condition 
m  thll  was  diat  AlaMgro  abould  undertake   the 

aMst  of  Cbitf.  Acoor^ngly  la  1535,  M  tbe 
of  170  Knt^enna,  a  ^«t  Aombet  to  be  oot- 
beted  beyond  tbe  Atlantic,  be  erosaed  the  ttonn- 
trios,  gnd/  After  s«€eltDg  great  bai^bips  and 
lisiM,  deoeended  into  the  plains  ef  ibai  deiroted 
i^^ioa.  Here  be  aaet  wMir  more  ^oatManee  than 
M  been  «i|fetieneed  in  tbe  other  oomtrfSs  hi- 
vB^d  by  tbe  8|Mniards ;  be  bad»  boweter^  made 
MM  progress,  when  he  was  f  ecaUed  to  Pera  by  tbe 
onvsof  tbe  investnieiit  af  Cnsoe  and  Litoa  by  the 
■lS?e%  wbn  btd  ris#n  in  a  great  body  agminat  tbeir 
ofpRssofA.  Ahsieg*>,  alUr  a  tothoMe  msreb  along 
the  se^oiiabt,  arrived  at  CnsM,  resolved  to  oo- 
eapf  the  pleee  both  against  tber  Indians  and  bis 
Sfsaisb  rieals.  He  repuls^  with  great  alangbtsi* 
IS  sttadE  by  ibe  Peruvian  aratty,  and  proee^ded 
viAoot  fmAer  intetruvtion  to  tbe  gates  of  Gtfseo. 
Hafs  be  foteed  or  gained  addiittinde,  nad  sHde 
pHisaen  twe  biotbers  of  Piasrro  who  were  in  the 
pbee,  end  misted  biAi.  This  was  the  co«mienoe« 
■sat  of  a  eleil  war,  the  firat  erent  of  whieh  was 
UgMy  adeaatngeonS  to  Almsgro,  who  by  skiifol 
abSMnti»s  entirely  leafed  a  body  of  Spanish  troopa 
snmg  to  tbe  wlle#  of  Cacco.  and  made  priaoner 
ikir  somM«d«r  Alrarado.  Btft  tusfead  ^  im* 
Fnwieg  hie  euceets  by  advaneing'  to  ).iA«  against 
^tfsne,  be  i«ttnrned  to  Cvseo,  and  there  wtriAd 
An  sppmaeb  of  bia  riral.  Pisanro,  sensible  of  bis 
ova  wtehnees,  prepoosd  a*  acsoaaoKklation,  and 
vtib  grant  art  pmtrMted  tbe  negotiations,  snd 
ii«bsd  apoa  tlie  eredelity  of  Abnajfro,  till  be  was 
■Asiently  m  fseee  le  ittaeb  bim  openly.  One  of 
iftb  Biaairae,  wttb  AWamdo,  bad  essap^  from 
friMn,  and  Atanagrot  oonSdlng  in  a  preteaded 
My,  set  tbe  other  at  libefty }  ao  that  PisSrro 
«ls  now  fcee  to  set.    He  advanced  to  Cusoo.  and 
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le  ptiaoner.    He  was  kept  several 
in  eontody,  and  at  lenytb  bnwsbt  (o.  trial 
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aapplications  for  life,  thovgb  abject,  were  tain  | 
but  he  tiaderwe#t  his  fate  with  ttanly  firtofiess. 
lie  was  strangled  in  ptrsOA,  and  afke^warda  pnbliely 
beheaded,  and  his  body  Was  treated  Vf^  ill  the 
ignominy  of  a  common  Malefaotor.  He  sutfered  m 
his  serenty-fifth  vesTi  A.  D.  1536.  He  left  an  only 
aott.  by  an  Indian  woiikaa  of  Panama,  whoin^ 
th6ugh  then  a  prisoaer  at  LlnM,  be  appointed  bia 
SQceesior  in  bis  govelnmeiit.  Almagro  wntf  s  more 
amiiA>le,  tbongb  leas  sble,  mtft  than  bh  fitsi.  He 
was  bnive,  open-heartedy  liberal,  nnsespaeiovs, 
and  welt  formed  to  gain  the  ottaehiient  of  bis 
mlKtaiy  adventorers,  by  whom  be  was  generally 
heloted.  He  is  also  said  t^  have  aeqnired  tbe 
oonffdenee  afid  aflbetion  of  tbe  poor  iMianSy  who 
looked  to  bim  for  proteetiott  agbaMtbe  stem  and 
unfeeling  Ptzarro.  Almagro  tbe  yonngCT,  the  soft 
above  mentioned,  wst  placed,  atief  the  desib  of 
his  father,  at  the  heid  of  tbe  psrty,  snd  was  hr|fl»ly 
esteemed  for  bis  eonrbgfe,  generosity,  asd  soeon»" 
pltshments.  He  W9&  defeated  by  Vses  d«CAstro» 
and,  on  being  betrayed  inio  bis  bands^  was  beheaded 
ittCnseo,  A.D.  I54f. 

ALMAIN  (Jamss).  n  sebobMDo  nbilosepber* 
who  flourished  at  tbe  begtoninf  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  wss  a  native  of  Sens,  and  ^rolbssor  of  di^ 
vinity  st  Paris,  in  the  oollefe  of  Nsvsrre.  He  wa« 
a  subtle  logician,  and  deeply  versed  in  abstnse 
mettfphyaictf.  The  biaet era  whom  he  ehiety  foN 
lowed  were  the  profound  9eecas  and  Ooeam.  H« 
was  employed  to  write  in  fafotir  of  liOvis  XIf« 
against  Pope  Jolins  IL,  Snd  afterWArls  to  tiwdi- 
sate  tbe  aathority  of  tbe  eonncils,  against  i  troa* 
tise  written  by  Citdiiial  Csjftttt.  Hsr  died  very 
yondg,  in  the  year  1519,  snd  lefl  tiwtises  oti  toglo« 
physics,  and  ethics ;  besides  taiioiiA  tiadts  in  iehe^ 
kstro  divinity. 

ALMAMON  or  MAMON,  diso  sailed  ABDAI> 
LAH,  caftiph  of  Bagdad,  aonof  ffifOAftwal^Hasehid, 
wss  bom  dboot  A.  D.  7B$,  and  nsoeoded  tbA 
throne  815.  Dnribg  his  res4den«e  at  KholMaar,  i» 
bis  father's  life-thne,  he  bed  sfae^wn  his  love  of 
knowledge  by  eol1«ctiog  from  variems  cetnfries  n 
nnmber  of  learned  men,  wbetti  lie  formed  iflto  a 
college,  Appointing  (ot  tbeir  president  Mesne,  of 
Damascus,  a  famous  Chrlatiaif  physielAn.  On  his 
father's  remonstrance  against  oonferriag  Auob  an 
honour  on  a  Chris(i«n,  he  rtpKed,  that  be  bed 
ehosen  Mesne,  nor  as  A  teashef  of  MiTgiow,  but  as 
a  preceptor  in  science  snd  oiefnl  arts ;  and  tbst  bit  ~ 
father  well  knew  fhat  tbe  most  learned  men  and 
akllfid  artists  in  bis  dominions  were  Jews  aAd 
Clrristian^.  On  his  possession  of  tbs  throne  of  tht 
caliphs,  he  rendered  Bagdad  the  seat  of  learning, 
by  opening  public  seboola,  fomdiog  an  academy, ' 
and  iuviiiirg  m^n  of  eminence  from  all  qwartera. 
He  likewise  tansed  translstions  to  be  made  inta 
Arabic  from  a  nnmber  of  valnable  books  in  the ' 
Greek,  Persian,  Chaldecn,  and  Coptio  languages, 
among  which  were  tbe  works  of  Ariatotle  and  Ga«  • 
len.  The  caHph  himself  vras  aioctfstomed  to  Tiait 
the  schools,  and  to  treat  ibe  profeeaors  with  greet 
respect,  thereby  netting  an  example  to  others  of 
dtie  regard  to  mental  caltivation.  He  was  liimself 
no  mean  proficient  in  several  branohes  ef  know* 
ledge,  particularly  matliematics,  astMWomy,  nnd 
philosophy.  He  drew  up  with  hi«  own  iMnd  as« 
trOnomical  tables,  whieh  have  been  auich  TaUied 
fet  theif  aCcnraey.  In  coneeqoence  of  these  en*' 
.ootngesiAiHs^'tbe  Sasnoans,  frcsa'a  rede  and  fsnK 
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cioas  people,  began  to  be  ohtnged  into  that  cba- 
raeter  of  politeness  tod  civiUuiion  which  distin. 
guished  tbem  at  a  period  of  Tery  general  ignorance 
and  barbaritj.    In  the  progreia  of  hig  reign  he 
aaaiated  Thomaa,  a  Greek,  who,  in  822,  made  war 
againat  Michael  the  Stammerer,  emperor  of  Con- 
8taDtinopl«*  and  beateged  hia  capital ;  bat  the  ex- 
pedition waaon  hia  part  nnjoat,  and  terminated  in 
the  impiiaonment  and  death  of  Thomaa.    In  hia 
war  againat  the  Greeks,  in  8S9  and  830,  he  was 
mora  anecessfnl,  took  seTeral  places,  and  widely 
ravaged  their  territories.    In  831  he  made  an  ex- 
peditioB  into  Egypt,  and  there  suppressed  a  rebel- 
lion.   Here  he  diaoovered  a  great  Ueaaure  which 
had  been  buried  under  two  columns  bj  Merwan, 
the  laat  caliph  of  the  boose  of  Ommijah.    He  dis- 
played hia  love  of  science  by  erecting  a  new  mikiaa 
or  nilooaeter,  for  measuring  the  increaae  of  the  Nile, 
and  repairiag  one  that  waa  decayed.    In  his  return 
from  £gypt,  in  833  he  penetrated  into  the  territo- 
riea  of  the  Greek  emperor,    aa  far  aa  Taraus  in 
Cilioia ;  and  in  hia  way  towards  Bagdad,  he  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  a  river,  Badandum,  and 
quenched  hia  thirst  by  drinking  freelv  of  its  cold 
waters ;  and  he  also  partook  plentifully  of  aome 
dates,  to  which  he  had  access,  llus  repast  brought 
on  a  fever  which  endangered  hia  life.     In  the 
prospect  of  diasolutioa,  he  wrote  letters  to  the 
provinces,  declaring  hia  brother  Motassem  his  suc- 
cessor, and  than  waited  the  event  which  he  had 
apprehended.     Alter    a   long   atruggle,   he   ex- 
eUiaed,  "  O  thoa  who  never  diest,  have  mercy 
on  me,  a  dying  manl*'  and  then  expired  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight  or  forty-nine  years,  after  a  reign  ol 
tvonty  yeara  and  some  moniha.     Hia  body  was 
buried  at  Tarsus,  and    thia   eiicumataace  aome 
nealota  interpreted  as  a  token  of  reprobation.    Sci- 
ence humanised  the  temper  of  thia  Saracen  caliph ; 
and  in  contemplating  hia  characur,  we  cannot  do 
leas  than  admire   his  liberality  and  beneficence, 
Aa  an  inatanoe  of  hU  demency  and  magnanimity, 
hia  conduct  towards  hia  uncle  and  rival,  Ibrahun, 
deaervea  to  be  noorded.  When  he  waa  discovered, 
after  baring  been  concealed  for  aome  years,  and 
brought  to  the  caliph,  under  a  unanimous  sentence 
of  condemnation  by  the  oouneil :   "  Your  ooun- 
aellors  (said  Ibrahim)   judged  according  to  the 
cuatomary  rales  of  poliucal  governmept :   if  you 
pardon  me,  you  will  not  indeed  judge  according 
to  precedent,  but  you  will  have  no  equal  among 
Mvereigna."    The  caUph  then  teoderlv  embracing 
him,  replied  with  great  emotion,  "  Uncle,  be  of 
good  oheer ;  I  will  not  do  you  the  least  injury  :*' 
and  he  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  granted  him  a 
rank  and  fortune  auitaUe  to  hia  birth.  Upon  bemg 
eomplimented  by  hia  oourtiera  for  this  generous 
net,  he  exchdmed,  in  the  fulness  of  his  bearti 
*•  Oh !  did  men  but  know  the  pleaaure  I  feel  in 
pardoning,  all  who  have  offended  me  would  come 
and  confess  tbir  faulu !" 

ALKANZOR  (the  Victorios),  the  name  usu- 
•Hy  given  to  Abu  Giaffer,  second  caliph  of  the 
dynasty  of  Abbaasides  aucceeded  hia  brother  Abul 
Abbas,  in  753,  A.  Hegir.  136,  and  was  inau- 
gnrated  the  following  year.  He  had  at  first  a  for- 
midable rival  in  hia  uncle,  Abdallah-ebn-Ali, 
whom,  by  means  of  the  famous  general  Abu  Mos- 
lem, he  defeated.  Soon  after,  dreading  the  power 
Md  abilitiea  of  Abu  Moalem,  he  oauaed  him  to  be 
Igr  his  |W^  iA  big  oim  pcffOBce, 


and  not  content  with  this,  he  committed  outiaecs 
on  the  dead  body,  and  kept  it  seTeral  days  in  ordar 
to  glut  his  eyes  with  Uie  spectacle.  Tbe  next 
event  of  this  reign  waa  a  rev<At  in  Khorasaa  by  a 
Persian  named  Sinanu  The  caliph  aent  agaiatt 
this  rebel  his  general  Giambour,  who  defeated 
him ;  but  Giambour  and  hia  army  being  disgastad 
by  tbe  STaiice  of  Almansor,  who  demanded  all  the 
booty,  tbe  general  hiaaaelf  seised  the  aovereigaty 
of  the  province.  He  in  hia  turn  waa  defeated,  sad 
the  rebellion  terminated.  About  thia  time,  tbe 
patriarch  of  Antiooh  being  detected  in  a  cene- 
apoadenoe  with  the  Grecian  emperor,  the  Christiaas 
in  the  caliph'a  dominiona  were  laid  under  aevcial 
restraints.  In  757  Almanaor  sent  an  army  iato  Cap- 

Sadooia,  which  occupied  and  fortified  the  city  of 
lalatia*  In  this  year,  aoe  aatem  sect,  called  Rsp 
vendians,  believeis  in  the  metempsyebosii,  beiag 
molested  in  their  worahip  by  Almanaor,  made  aa 
attack  upon  him,  in  which  he  waa  near  loaiag  his 
life ;  but  he  was  generously  rescued  byr  Mass,  sa 
Ommijaa  chief,  who  waa  living  in  oonoealmeat 
through  fear  of  the  caliph's  resentmeDt.  Thii 
event  happened  at  hia  capital  of  Haahemia  f  sad 
the  disgust  it  gara  Almanaor  waa  the  cause  of  hit 
founding  Bsgdad,  where  ha  fixed  hia  after-M* 
denoe.     Mahomet   and    Ibrahim,    sraidaoBS  of 


Hsssan  the  aon  of  Ali,  haTing  rebelled  against  tas 
caliph,  he  aent  troops  to  seiae  them ;  but  for  a 
time  they  eluded  the  purauit ;  and  the  caliph's 
fury  fell  upon  their  father  Abdallab,  and  otberaef 
his  family.  Ahnanior  ia  said  to  have  cauaad  twelve 
of  the  sons  of  Hosein  to  be  shut  up  together  ia  ss 
small  a  room  that  they  perished  for  wantofab. 
Afterwards  both  Mahomet  «ud  Ibrahim  vrerede* 
feated  and  kUled.  The  caliph  likawiae,  by  asaar- 
aaeea  of  pardon  and  aafety,  got  into  hia  poaaemiaa 
bis  uncle  Abdallab,  who  had  rebelled  against  bin 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  when,  by  hia  coa- 
trivaace,  a  house  which  waa  built  for  hia  unete 
suddenly  fell  and  crushed  him  in  its  ruins*  About 
the  year  769  Almanaor  fell  into  a  dsngerooa  iUneas, 
from  which  he  was  freed  by  the  aid  of  George-eba* 
Baktishua,  a  fiamous    Chri|tian   phyaician.     Tbe 


caliph  showed  himself  very  grateful  ibr  the  curst 
and  learning  that  George  ha4  only  one  wilip,  aw 
and  infirm,  he  aent  him  two  beautiful  Greek  girla, 
with  a  sum  of  money ;  George,  to  his  great  surpriaa» 
sent  them  back,  alleging  the  unlawfulneaa  of  pelv* 
gamy  to  a  Christian  ;  which  oonaoientioua  aorupia 
increased  the  caliph's  esteem  for  him.  Various 
other  military  transaotiona  took  place  in  thia  reiga^ 
in  which  Almansor'a  troopa  were  for  tha  moat  part 
victorious.  He  exercised  much  severity  tovraida 
hia  Christian  aubjects,  collecting  the  eapitatieu 
with  great  rigour,  and  impressing  upon  them  the 
msrks  of  slavery.  In  the  year  77-(  he  net  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  was  taken  ill  en  tha  rosd 
of  a  diaeaae  which  from  the  first  thiaatoaad  daagor* 
He  aent  for  hia  aon  and  intended  sueeasaor,  Al 
Mohdi,  and  gave  him  some  salutary  advice,  «f 
which  one  of  the  moat  impMtant  artidea  was, 
"  Never  to  peraait  any  of  hia  women  to  itttormeddb 
in  afiaira  ot  state,  or  iafiuenoe  his  eooneila  ;— hut 
this  advice  (added  he)  I  know  you  will  not  take.** 
He  was  carried  on  till  he  arrived  at  Bir  Maimun* 
or  the  well  of  Maimun,  where  he  expired  in  th^ 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  aad  twenlietb  of  Mi 
reign.  He  was  interred  at  Mecca.  Tha  qualitiat 
■wrihedtohiabytetoriiMM^nnrgoiittwftrtBiyg 
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eonprifiig  moat  of  the  virtues  »nd  vices  of  a  prince. 
It  mas  on  the  whole  to  be  sneed,  that  he  wst 
f>nr^,  pmdent,  eooTersant  in  uie  arts  of  gorern- 
■«B(,  and  fond  of  the  lemming  of  his  age  and 
comtrj ;  mt  the  same  time  he  was  extremely  avari- 
•ions,  iinfecYing,  and  wherever  his  interest  was 
eoBcemed,  eniel  and  treacherous. 

ALMANZOR  succeeded  Alhaca  on  the  throne 
rf  CordoTm,  in  Spsin,  976.  He  took  Barcelona, 
wd  rendered  •  himself  very  formidable  to  the 
dritdaDs,  whom  he  conquered  in  several  battles. 
— Jo•e^|^lJ,  a  king  of  Morocco,  defeated  by  the 
flpaniaids  in  1158. — Jacob,  son  of  Joseph,  gained 
wy  his  Tslonr  possession  of  Morocco,  Fez,  Tunis, 
nd  Tremexen,  and  obtained  the  celebrated  vic- 
tory of  Alarcos  in  Castile.  The  Christian  slaves 
in  bis  anny,  were  ransomed  1199,  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  Pope  Innocent  III.  who  addressed  a  bull 
i»Mm. 

ALMARUS  (Elmerus  or  Elmarvs),  was 
■Mtotof  St.  Augostin's  monastery  in  Canterbury, 
^en  Arefabiabop  Alphage  was  mnrderedby  the 
p—ft  1011.  He  escaped,  and  eleven  years  after. 
^•wda  WM  made  bishop  of  Sherbonie,  before  the 
ne was  tnnaferred  to  Sarum.  After  an  active  life, 
is  baeame  blind,  and  resigned  his  episcopal  dignity 
^  navme  the  habit  of  a  monk.  His  memory  was 
Md  in  tlie  highest  yeneration. 

ALM£IDA  (FnANcis  n'),  son  of  the  Count 
d*Abrantes,  a  grandee  of  Portugal,  served  with  great 
disliiictioa  King  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  in  his  war 
^ilh  Grenada,  and  was  in  high  esteem  at  the  court 
•f  Ma  own  aoyereign.  King  Emanuel  nominated 
iia,withoqt  any  solicitation  on  hia  part,  the  first 
foveroor-geneirai  and  yiceroy  of  the  newly-con* 
^Micd  eontries  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  be  set 
nil  horn  Lisbon  in  Maivh,  1505-6,  with  a  power. 
fnl  iMC  He  redo^ed  Mombaga,  built  a  fortress 
■tAagcdiya,  near  Goa,  and  another  at  Cananor, 
•nd  aeeiDvd  Cochin  in  the  Portuguese  interest. 
Ha  flsland  of  Madagascar  wss  diseoyered  during 
fcisfoy«nnBcnt.  In  1506-9,  Almeida  attacked  in 
SS-  K"^  ^  ^^^  *  nnmerous  fleet,  commanded  by 
Ifr  Hoecm  adasiral  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  united 
*ftfc  tha  Zamoin  and  other  country  powers,  and 
•WWy  defeated  it,  himself  boaidmg  and  taking 
A»ikq>  of  Mir  Hocen,  Thia  victory  gave  a  great 
How  to  the  Mahometan  power  in  the  Indies,  and 
n^kaiod  the  aoterprisea  of  Albuquerque.  On 
•■fat  anparseded,  he  embarked  for  Europe  with 
tta  mat  riehea  he  had  acquired,  but  which  he  did 
■rtfiyo  to  enjoy;  for,  having  touched  at  Saldanba 
inlat,  osi  the  eoast  of  Africa,  to  water,  some  of  the 
•dbn  OB  shore  quarrelled  with  the  nativea,  who 
to«e  tl»em  to  their  ahip.  Some  fiery  young 
tfleefB,  bareing  to  reyenge  this  affront,  as  they 


„1it    it,    peranadcd    Almeida    himself  to  go 

ahore,  with  a  body  of  150  men,  armed  only  with 
ywda  and  hncea.  *'  Whither  do  you  carry  my 
rfHy-yearsT'  aaid  Almeida  on  stepping  into  hiis 
bnac  The  Portngnese  pushed  on  to  attack  tlie 
HtiiLiy  now  amrmented  to  a  great  number,  and 
itasida  with  ift^-aeven  of  hia  men  fell  yictims 
lilhts  nah  and  vajnat  attempt. 

AUfEIDA  (L4vnENCB},  son  of  the  preceding 
Muniaiianiyd  Us  father  to  India,  and  was  employed 
^'Inm  in  a»ny  bold  and  hasardous  enterprises. 
m  dsttioyed  the  abipa  of  Canlan,  and  in  visiting 
G^loB,  be  mado  it  tribntary  to  Portugal,  and 
^---^ttin^r  S5a,oaoibt;  of  «iiiiiMMm a»  tho  first 


annual  payment.  He  was  sent  with  eight  ships  to 
attack  the  Arabians,  who  were  supported  by  the 
Bultsn  of  Egypt;  but,  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  and  the  dangers  of  the  coast  proved 
fatal  to  his  views.  His  ship  ran  aground,  and 
whilst  the  other  yessels  attempted  in  vain  to  re* 
lieve  him  from  the  pressure  of  a  more  powerful 
adversary,  he  fought  with  undaunted  coorsge  re- 
gardless of  the  wounds  he  had  received.  A  ball  at 
laat  struck  him  on  the  bresst,  and  put  a  period  to 
his  brilliant  career.  Hia  aailors,  now  reduced  to 
twenty  in'  number,  unwilling  to  submit,  were 
boarded  and  overpowered,  and  met  from  their  con* 
querors  that  humanity  and  attention  which  their 
vslour  and  fidelity  deserved. 

ALMEIDA  fApoLLiNAnus  db),  a  Portoguese 
bishop  of  the  oraer  of  the  Jesuits,  who  went  as  a 
missionary  to  Ethiopia,  but  vnw  treated  vrith  peat 
indignities  there.  Though  banished  by  the  inha- 
bitants, he  had  the  boldness  to  return,  with  two 
other  ecclesiastics,  who  together  with  him  were 
cruelly  murdered  by  the  barbarous  nstiyes,  1568. 
— Emanuel,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  who,  after  a  re- 
sidence of  forty  years  aa  missionary  in  the  Indies, 
died  at  Goa,  Msy  10, 1646.  He  published  "  His- 
toricsl  letters,*'  written  from  Abyssinia,  and  a 
^  History  of  Ethiopia." — ^Theodore,  a  Portuguese 
priest,  and  philosopher,  was  author  of  a  work  called 
*'  Recreaoeo  Filoaofica,"  which  occaaiooed  a  revo- 
lution in  the  philosophical  studies  of  the  Portu- 
guese. Ha  also  wrote  a  romance,  called  "  The 
Happy  Independent,"  and  various  other  works, 
whioh  are  said  to  amount  altogether  to  forty  vo- 
lumes. .  He  was  bom  in  172S,  and  died  1805^ 

ALMELOVEEN  (Tubooorb  Javsson),  a  scho- 
lar of  repute  in  Holland,  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  pro- 
fessor in  history,  the  Greek  language,  and  medicine^ 
at  Uardewicke.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
1742,  leaving  notes  upon  various  aneient  authors, 
and  other  works.F— Thomas  Jansen,  a  Dutch  phy- 
sician, wrote  the  Horha  MaldbaricusMnA  Flora  Mala" 
barica,  descriptive  of  the  Malabar  plsnts,  published 
in  thirteen  volumes,  folio,  1768,  and  following  years* 

ALMENAR  (John),  a  Spanish  physician  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  wrote  a  Ueatise  <*  D« 
Morbo  Gallico,"  1512,  which  haa  since  paased 
through  several  editions,  and  is  included  in  the 
collection  of  works  on  the  subject  by  Luisinos. 

ALMICI  (Pbtbb  Camxllus),  an  ecclesiastic, 
bom  at  Brescia  in  Italy*  He  was  well  versed  in 
classical  literature,  and  pobliahed  some  critical  re* 
flections  on  Febronius,  &o«  He  died  Deeember  30, 
1779,  aged  sixty-five. 

JILMODAVAR  fDoke  d')»  a  diplomatio  oha- 
racter,  and  man  of  letters*  waa  ambassador  from 
Spain  to  Russia,  Portugal,  and  England,  towards 
the  letter  end  of  the  last  century.  His  principal 
work  i^as  a  translation  of  the  Abb6  Raynal'a  cele- 
brated philosophical  and  political  history  of  the 
two  Indies,  a  work  proscribed  in  Spain ;  but  he 
made  such  alterations  as  satisfied  the  ioouisition 
itself  that  it  would  not  be  a  dangerous  publication* 
He  died  at  Madrid  in  1794. 

ALMON  (John),  a  bookseller,  author,  and 
editor,  was  bom  atliyeroool,  about  the  yen  1738, 
and  was  educated  at  Warrington.  After  having 
been  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  at  Liverpool,  he 
in  1756  went  to  sea  as  a  common  aailor,  hut  re* 
Uuu9d  |o  London  in  %7^9p  when,  it  Is  said,  ho 
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became  known  to  Uie  mott  emitf  nt  witk  of  the  daj, 
M  ft  polilical  writer,  pamphleteer,  aod  ultimately 
as  a  bookseller.  His  best  known  sTowfd  works 
arpy  **  Anecdotes  of  the  life  of  tbe  Karl  of 
Cbatbftm,"  3  volumes  octavo  ;  and  "  Biographical, 
Literary,  and  Political  Aoecdoijes  of  the  most  emi- 
yient  Fersooa  of  the  present  Age/'  3  vols,  octavo, 
1797.  As  a  compiler  he  was  very  industrious,  and 
among  other  things  published  ft  collectiion  of  Treso 
ties  of  Commerce ;  a  Military  Dictionary  of  Battles 
and  Sieges  ;  the  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit ; 
a  collection  of  pieces  bjr  various  authors  in  prose 
and  rerse,  &c.  ficc.  His  last  publicatioo  ww  a  col* 
lection  of  the  pnrophlets  and  letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
of  whom  he  iisd  been  a  constant  partisan,  aod 
during  whose  equivocal  popularity,  as  a  writer  and 
a  publisher  he  was  much  in  voyue.  Hs  retired 
from  business  in  178f ,  but  subsequent!/  injured 
his  fortune  in  a  newspaper  speeulation,  and  died  in 
depressed  circumstances  in  Hertfordshire  in  isOS. 

AL.&10ND1!;  (PNitiP  Vam],  a  Dutch  admiral 
of  the  seventeenth  oentury,  distinguished  for  his 
skill  and  bravery.  He  defeated  the  combioed 
forces  of  the  French  and  English  at  the  Hague  in 
1692,  and  died  after  seversl  subsequent  victorious 
exploits,  near  Lejdeo«on  the  6th  Jaousrjr*  17  U, 
aged  sizir-six. 

ALMUYDAD  (Ismail),  tn  Arabian  historian, 
who  gives  •  chronological  account  of  the  Saraoeo 
affaira  in  Sicily  from  94S  to  904.  This  is  pre* 
served  in  the  ii^ourisl,  and  u  iilso  inserted  in  Mu- 
ratori's  "  B^rum  Italioarum  Scriptures." 

ALOApIN,  prince  pf  the  Assassins  or  Arsaoides, 
commonly  called  the  Old  Maa  qJ  the  Mountatn, 
He  was  the  sheik  of  a  Syriftn  tribe  professing  the 
Mohometan  religioo,  but  bUudlj  devoted  to  the 
will  of  their  chief,  with  whose  temporal  superi- 
ority was  also  mingled  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  cba* 
tftcter.  UnitiD|j^,  gs  it  were,  in  hiif  own  person  the 
pretensions  of  prince  aqd  prophet,  the  slightest  of 
nis  commands  is^aid  to  have  been  always  executed, 
though  at  the  expense  of  certain  loss  of  life  to  tlie 
emissary.  JMany  fabulous  stories  are  related  of 
this  prinoe,  from  whose  followers  the  word  atiostin 
\i%$  its  derivation, 

ALONZO  (John},  sn  eminent  architect  of  Spain. 
The  church  of  the  HierooynMttf  ftt  GaudaLoupe,  in 
£stramadura,  is  ft  beautiful  monument  of  his  genius 
and  abilities. 

Ai;PAGO  (Anphbw),  %n  Italian  physieian, 
who  visited  too  «&st^  ft°4  fome  time  resided  at 
Damascus.  On  his  return  be  was  made  professor 
of  medicine  %t  Venice,  and  died  tnere  15ob*  He 
translated  Avicenoa,  AVerroeai  and  Serapion,  and 
enriched  the  work  with  no^es^  some  of  which  now 
remain  in  manuscript. 

AtPAIDE  was  the  besutiful  wife  of  Pepin 
Ilerisieli  after  his  divorce  from  ptectrude,  bis  first 
consort.  This  union  wss  ceusured  bj  Lambert, 
bishop  of  Liege,  and  Alpaide  had  the  nieanness  to 
excite  her  brother  Dodon  to  murder  the  bold  eccle- 
aiaatic.  Alpaide  became  mother  of  Charles  Martel» 
Sod  after  her  husband's  desth  she  retired  to  a  con- 
Vent  near  Namur,  where  ahe  died. 

ALP  ARSLANf  second  sultan  of  tlie  dysftstj  of 
Se^juk,  was  the  son  of  David,  brother  of  Togrul 
Beg,  and  was  born  about  A.  D.  1030,  His  first 
name  was  Isrsel,  which  he  exchanged  for  Moham- 
med, on  becoming  a  Mussulman.  Alp  Artian^ 
signifjing  in  Tur]tisb,  a  vqI^H  /t^/ij  ir|U|  ft  tuniMie. 


conferred  on  bin  on  nceount  of  his  saiUtary 
He  succeeded  his  vnole  Togrul  in  1063» 
hsving  eomoanded  ten  years  is  Kiiaraftaa  as  hm 
lieutenant.  At  the  beginoiiig  of  his  rei^  ha  ka4 
seTeral  rebellions  smoag  bis  aubjecls  to  q««llr  W 
which  he  advantageously  made  use  of  the  amrwwm 
of  his  visier,  the  fsmous  Nessm-eUMnle*  He  him^ 
self  erossed  the  Buphrates  with  his  caralty,^ 
plundered  CaesareSy  the  metropolis  of  '" 


He  ftlso  eompleted  the  conquest  ^  Anamftia  mi4 
Georgia;  and  as  %  punishment  for  the 


resistance  of  the  Ueorgtans*  he  compoUed  tbcir 
grandeea  to  wear  a  horae-shoe  at  tbear  ears  in  take* 
of  slavery  — a  mirk  of  ignominy  wliici»  indoced 
several  of  them  to  adopt  the  exterior  profenioBflf 
Mahometanism  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  la  1O0» 
Alp  Arslsn  turned  his  arma  sfpainst  the  CosataiHip 
nopolitan  empire,  then  possessed  bj  Eudaesa*  vW^ 
for  her  defence,  gave  her  band  and  sceptre  te  thf 
brsve  Hoi||aiuis  Diogenas.  Tbo  iiev  eapeser  waa 
successful  in  three  canpeigos*  end  iwore  fha 
Turks  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Jn  the  ioogik  he  uu 
ten^pted  the  relief  of  Armepis,  With  a  gveat  Mimf 
he  advanced  into  the  eountnf,  whpre  bo  van  ii# 
by  the  sultan  at  the  head  oifoUj  thovsanil  caealift 
ivomanus  refused  to  listen  to  the  pioposala  of  pmm 
which  Alp  Arslan  made,  and  a  deeiaive  battle  ea» 
sued.  The  sultau,  before  the  ongageseaty  gva 
free  permission  for  all  among  his  troops  wiie  ehose 
it  to  retire  from  the  field ;  sud  tyiag  i^  bio  hosae^ 
tail  with  his  own  hand»  and  eacbanging  Wa  boar 
and  arrows  for  ft  mace  and  scimitar»  otothed  himm 
self  in  a  white  robe  perfamed  with  musk^  aad  iv« 
solved  to  perish  on  the  spot  unless  viotoriiMM.  9f 
the  artful  manoeuvre  of  the  Turldak  cavalfyy  im 
Greek  phslsox  wss  at  length  broken  an4  nulled* 
Romanus,  ia  the  retreat,  fighting  valian|lj»  wit 
taken  prisoner.  When  brought  befoni  Alp  AsaMi^ 
it  is  said  that  the  sultan  leapt  firom  bia  thcaae  aad 
set  his  foot  on  the  n«ck  of  his  ^aptire.  1In| 
action,  however,  is  scarcely  compatible  witbtba 
respect  end  generosity  with  which  the  aultaa  ic 
allowed  to  have  treated  him,  aod  which  woiild  baaa 
done  honour  to  the  most  civilised  court*  ^ 
price  of  the  emiperor'a  liberty,  be  enjoined  a  li 
ranaomi  an  annual  tribute*  intermarriege  bate 
the  families,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  the  CPftift 
Mussulmans.  Romsnua,  contenting  to  tbe.tc«m% 
was  dismiued  with  rich  presents ;  nut  be  waaael 
able  to  make  good  his  agreement  on  aceouat  of  Umi 
revolt  of  his  own  subjects.  Soon  after  this  eveal« 
Alp  Arslan,  having  assembled  all  tbe  |Overaqn, 
generals,  snd  great  men  of  his  extenmve  domi* 
nions,  declared  his  eldest  son,  Mslek  Shah  bia  ao)g 
heir  and  succesaora  end  placing  him  by  bia  aide  aA 
a  |j;Dlden  throne,  cauied  nil  present  to  awcar  allagi* 
ance  to  him.  He  then  declared  bis  iateatioa  ui 
attempting  the  conquest  of  Turkeatap,  the  origiaal 
seat  or  his  sncestors  i  sad,  having  aaade  peat  pca» 
parations  for  this  expedition*  be  marebod  a  potnt* 
ful  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  It  wsa  ae 
sary,  before  he  crossed  the  river«  to  gsin  poast 
of  some  neighbouring  fortresses.  One  of 
was  vigoroualy  defended  (or  n^varal  daxa»  kf 
Joseph  Cothnals  a  Cariamian,  wbe»  beiag  at  kaftb 
obliged  to  surrender,  waa  brought  belbra  the  aiilf^ 
Enraged  at  his  presumntion^  the  saltan  adcbeaaa4 
him  la  Tsry  re^roaohfiil  ternM.  Joseph  ifpiicd 
with  so  much  spirit,  tbst  Alp  Aralsn»  lobg  aU  aa- 
tienc^.  C9i|mpMi4cd  bim  le  be  fitti«ii64  H  fam 
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who  hmd  comp'aed  against  him.    He  waa  adopted 

by  Joaa  qaeen  of  .Naplaa,  and  made  an  expedition 

iftto  tke  coantiy  to  aecore  hia  ngbta.   The  queen's 

keaab  of  her  eDgagement  caused  a  civil  war  there, 

mwhaofa  Alpbooso  took  poeacstion  of  Naples,  and 

iaa  ooBipetitor   the  doke  of  Anjou  gained  poa- 

of  moot  of  the  kingdom.    On  a  renewed 

from  Queen  Joan,  he  prepared  for  a 

•spedition  ;  to  which  he  is  aaid  to  have  been 

hltlnr  UBpclled  by  domestic  uneadneM  from  the 

*    '     isy  of  hia  wife,  Marie  of  Castile.     He  re- 

id  in  Sicily  from  14S1  to  1434,  in  which  year, 

1^    an    invasion  of    Naples,    and    besieging 

Goetm,  ho  involved  himself  in  a  war  with  tbe  duke 

of  MHaa  ami  ropublic  of  0 enoa.  The  Genoeae  flee  t 

sailed  to  rolicve  the  place*  and  meeting  with  Alphonso 

at  tbo  lioadof  his,  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which 

Alpiionflo,  with  almost  the  whole  of  hia  armament, 

Ml  into  tho  enemies'  handa.     He  was  ooaduoted 

to  Milan,  where  he  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the 

4nkc9  and  wrought  upon  him  by  argument,  that  he 

moTerted  him  into  a  fiien'd  and  ally.    In  tbe 

timo  hia  hereditary  aiatea  vied  with  each 

in  graatiag  him  auppliea,  so  that  he  became 

powerfal  than  ever.    In  144S,  he  made  him- 

KMsplote  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Naplea, 

whicls  ho  OTer  afkor  held ;  and  was  esteemed  the 

aihiCer  of  Italy.    He  remained  in  tbat  country,  not 

withovt  being  .disquieted  in  his  declining  years 

hj  Twiooa   potitical   intrigoea  and  dissensions  ; 

snd  died  in  1468,  leaving  his  natural  son,  Don 

Fotdinand,  suceeasor  to  hia  Neapolitan  dominions ; 

and  hia  brother,  Don  Joan,  king  of  Navarre,  heir 

to  all  ihoao  in  Spain,  with  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 

A^dumao  was  accoaated  the  moat  accomplished 

e  of  hia  tiaie.    He  gave  ahelter  to  the  Greek 

ti,  aspelled  from  Cooatantinople,  and  in  other 

waa  a  great  patron  of  learning,  to  which  he 

himaolf  ao  much  attached,  that  he  g^TO  for  his 

devico  an  opened  book,  and  used  to  say  that  an 

aakstciod  priaco  was  but  a  crowned  aas.    When 

Mck  onoe,  at  Capua,  he  waa  cured  bj  the  perusal 

of  Qnintua  Cuitiua,  which  waa  brought  him  by 

his   pnoeptor  sad   historiographer,  Anthony   of 

Palonao.    He  waa  brave,  liberal,  aad  generous, 

and    diadaiaed  in   hia  affairs  the  peUy  sr(s   of 

iaiiigaa  and  dianmolation.    He  was  a  great  lover 

of  has  anhjeeta,  and  lived  familiarly  with  them. 

Baiag  onoo  remonstrated  with  for  walking  about 

hia  capilal  aaarmed   and   vnacoompanied,    **  A 

fiMher  (ho  replied)  haa  nothing  to  fear  in  tbe  midst 

of  hia  abildian."    Seeing  one  of  hia  galleys  ready 

tp  parish  with  its  erew  and  a  number  of  soldiers,  he 

lamed  iaio  a  shallop  foriu  relief,  ssying,  <'  I  had 

iMor  ahara  than  behold  their  eaUmity.''    Oter- 

hcaoag  an  oiicrr,  who  was    present   when  his 

twasngar    brooght  bim  10,000  ducats,   exclaim, 

**  I  ahoald  only  wish  that  sum  to  mske  me  happy ;" 

**  Yon  ahall  be  so,"  cried  Alphonso ;  and  caused  it 

te  be  givoa  him.    Ho  had  an  extraordinary  aver* 

iiOB  to  daoeina  ;  which  he  looked  upon  aa  a  kind 

cf  inssnily,  Hia  greateat  failing  was  an  attachment 

to  wamon.    Hia  feadneaa  for  one  of  his  mistresses, 

Laoatia  Alaaa,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life, 

■ullird  hia  repatation ;  Snd  he  aeems  much  to  have 

wglecicd  hia  wife,  who,  uevarthaleM,  was  aealous 

■ad  attivo  an  hia  intersata. 

ALPHONSO  I.  or  ALONZO  ENRIQUEZ,  first 
Uagof  Potlttgal,  who  poaaeaaed  part  of  that  country 
Hiht  d0inry  of  hk  w^,  Tbaiesa,  daoghter  of  Al- 


phonso,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile.  After  tbe  desth  of 
Count  Henry,  in  1112,  his  son,  Aiphooso,  being 
only  in  his  third  year,  was  left  under  the  tute- 
lage of  hie  mother.  When  he  was  about  eighteen, 
Theresa  being  auspected  of  an  intention  of  marrying 
the  count  of  Trastemara,  and  conferring  on  hiuk 
the  supreme  authority,  Alphonso,  st  tbe  instigation 
of  the  nobility,  assumed  the  sovereignty,  defeated 
his  mother's  party  who  opposed  him,  and  kept  her 
in  confinement  the  rest  of  her  life.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  administratiou,  he  sustained  ae* 
versi  wars,  aa  well  against  the  kiag  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  as  against  the  Moorish  princes  or  go* 
vemors,  who  then  possessed  great  part  of  Portugal 
and  Spain.  These  last  beiug  reinforced  by  an 
army  sent  from  the  Moorish  emperor  in  Barbery, 
invaded  Alphonso's  territories  in  1139  with  forces 
much  more  numerous  than  he  could  bring  to  oppose 
them«  He,  however,  stood  their  attsck  on  the 
plains  of  Onriqoe,  and  there  gained  a  moat  signal 
victory,  July  25th,  the  anniversary  of  which  hsn 
ever  since  been  kept,  as  the  event  which  secured 
the  Chiistian  cause  in  thst  country.  Alphonso^ 
who  had  hitherto  only  governed  aa  count,  wan 
proclaimed  kin^  of  Portugal  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
which  nomination  waa  afterwards  confirmed,  snd 
the  laws  of  monarchy  established,  in  an  sssembly 
of  the  ststes  at  Lamego,  in  1145.  He  then  coa-^ 
tinned  to  wage  war  with  various  success  againat  alb 
bis  enemies;  and  in  1147  he  recovered  Lisbon 
from  the  Moors  by  the  sid  of  a  band  of  military 
adventurers,  from  different  countries,  who  had* 
taken  the  cross  for  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,, 
and  put  into  the  Tagus  by  sccident.  In  consequenco 
he  became  complete  master  of  four  of  the  aix  pro- 
vinoea  which  now  compose  Portugal,  and  he  em* 
ployed  himaelf  with  great  prudence  and  industry  t» 
put  his  dominions  into  a  prosperous  condition.  H» 
msrried  Matilds,  daughter  of  tlie  count  of  Savoy^ 
by  whom  he  bad  a  numerous  progeny,  which 
ensbled  him  to  contrsct  useful  aUiances  with  tho 
neighbouring  powers.  One  of  his  dsugbtera  waa 
msrried  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Leon,  which  did  not 
prevent  him  from  engsging  in  a  dispute  with  hia 
son-in-law,  who  made  him  a  prisoner  in  a  battle, 
but  restored  him  to  liberty.  His  son,  Don  Ssncho, 
who  inherited  his  military  disposition,  conducted 
several  wars  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
and  gained  a  glorious  victory  over  the  emperor  of 
Morocco,  who  had  led  s  great  army  into  Spain,  and 
had  advanced  as  fsr  ss  Santsrem  in  Portugal.  Al* 
phonso  died  iu  1185,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
bis  sge,  sfter  a  long  reign  of  fifty-seven  years- 
His  martial  ardour,  with  his  great  sise  and  strength,, 
hsve  rendered  him  the  subject  of  many  popular 
fsblea  in  his  country.  He  seems  to  have  poaseaaedl 
the  true  spirit  of  cbivslry  ss  it  then  existed,  snd 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  order  of  knighthood 
called  Avie,  still  subsisting  with  honour. 

ALPHONSO  or  ALONSO  IL  (Don),  sur- 
named  the  Fat,  the  third  king  of  Portugal,  sue- 
ceeded  his  father,  Don  Ssncho  I.,  at  the  sge  of 
twenty-seven,  A.  D.  1S12.  He  begsn  his  reign 
with  two  very  popular  acts ;  he  sent  a  body  of 
infantry  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Csstilo, 
who  behsved  with  great  reputation  in  the  famoaa 
battle  of  Navas  de  Toloss,  and  he  gave  tbo  castio 
of  Atis  to  the  knights  of  that  order ;  nevertheleaa 
the  lustre  of  his  reign  wss  eclipsed  in  its  dswn« 
Ui«  quaneU  with  hii  own  family  •nt«U«d  npoa 
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bim  a  variety  of  troubles,  aud  tubjacted  bim  to  the 
ioterference,  aa  wall  as  the  diipleasura,  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  The  pope,  however,  prevailed  in 
producing  a  raconeiliatioo  with  •  kia  aiatare ;  but 
tbe  eeln  waa  disturbed  by  the  ineuruoat  of  the 
Moora.  However,  an  army  of  Geraian*  and  Flem- 
ioge,  daetined  for  the  Holy  Lend,  aeasoaably  ar- 
rived io  the  harbour  of  Lisbon,  and  enabled  the 
hing  to  take  Alcifar-dO'Sal,  where  the  Moora  had 
a  fortresa  on  a  roolc  that  waa  deened  impTOgDabie, 
A.  D,  it  IT,  and  also  to  daleac  the  Moorish  army. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  be  quarrelled  with 
hia  clergy,  who  refused  a  contribution  of  iroopa 
aad  money  fin  defendittg  the  kingdom  agsinst  the 
infidels ;  upoa  whicbi  ia  1M1»  the  pope  ezeom- 
qiuaicaled  bin,  and  put  his  donnioions  ander  an 
iatardict.  Whilst  he  was  negotiating  with  his 
suhjeets  on  occasion  of  tlie  confusion  eaosad  by 
Ibe  pope's  sentence,  he  died  on  the  Ittk  of  March, 
tits,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reiga»  aad  was 
buried  with  Kttle  oeremooy  ander  a  plsin  tomb,  in 
the  eooTentual  church  of  Akobafa.  He  waa  vwy 
brave,  and  uncomaooly  atroag  ;  and  is  add  to  hare 
been  a  great  promoter  of  justioe. 

ALPH0N80  or  ALONSO  IIL  (Do^),  king  of 
P<tftugal,  atioeeeded  his  brother,  Don  Sanaho  11., 
A.  D.  1S48,  in  the  flftyooigbth  year  of  bit  age. 
SaQA  after  hia  accession  to  the  throne,  be  entered 
into  a  war  with  tbo  Moora,  and  took  Fsro  in  tho pro- 
vince of  Algarve,  which  waa  deemed  the  capital  of 
the  Mooriah  territories,  and  also  Lonla,  wbiob  was 
carried  by  alorm ;  and  bo  tbua  adkitd  a  oonaidi^ 
able  district  to  the  dominioaa  of  Porto  gal  Hia 
domeetio  adnlaistrstloa  waa  eonducted  with  great 
pffu4en«e,  ao  Chat  bis  powet  and  popularity  were 
much  increased,  and  he  maintained  a  friendly  inters 
ooorae  with  Pope  lanocont  iV.  In  cooaaquenoo  of 
his  marriago  with  Donna  Bestrix,  the  natnial 
daughter  of  Don  Aloaao,  the  Wiae>  king  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  wiiiUt  Ms  first  wife  waa  liv%ng,  bo  in- 
ouried  the  diepleasure  of  Popo  Alexander  iV., 
who  put  bis  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  But  upon 
the  death  of  his  firat  queen,  A.  D.  1«6«,  Pope 
Urban  granted  a  dispensation,  logilimsted  the 
children  of  Donna  Beatrix,  and  removed  Ibe  later- 
diet.  In  order  to  prerent  all  Aiture  dispuieo  with 
tlio  erowtt  of  Caatile,  tbe  tw«  kiaga  deifined  the 
boundsries  between  tbeir  respeotire  dominions  by 
means  of  eommissioueTa,  and  reeognlssd  the  settle- 
ment by  a  solemn  act.  The  king,  encouraged  by 
the  proaperous  state  of  the  aouatryi  and  by  tbe 
luippy  iseue  of  bis  enterprises,  estended  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  and  obliged  the  clefgy  to  ooa- 
tsibttte  to  the  welfare  of  the  state;  bet  thismea-. 
sure  revived  old  disputes,  and  tbe  kingdom  was 
again,  A.  D.  I«68,  put  umler  an  laterdtet.  Soob 
was  his  policy,  that  bo  coatrived  to  obtain  from 
Castile  an  exemption  from  idl  olaima  on  the  orowa 
d'  Portogsl,  and  to  procure  a  doelaratien  that  its 
monarcbs  were  free  itom  every  kind  of  homage. 
Before  biadeath,  he  made  a  ihll  sabmissiou  to  the 
oburcb>  aud  waa  reconciled  to  the  pope  and  clergy ; 
aud  having  absolotion,  be  died,  yebvuary  IfMi, 
1«79,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reiga,  and 
eighty- ninth  of  hia  life ;  leaving  tho  kingdom  oi 
Portugal  eompteie  to  his  sueceasors.  This  prioee 
was  of  tall  stature,  end  engaging  aspect  and  men. 
jiMra,  nsagnificout  in  times  of  peaee,  aad  frugal 
when  hia  sffaira  reqoired  eeonomy }  the  friend  ol 
tWp^oT/ <^ bo  luMrned  bfeefow* to pfa?Mo  Ihewl 


with  bread  in  a  time  of  scarcity; 
noblea,  and  obeyed  by  the  clergy. 

ALPHONSO  IV.  king  of  Portogal,  tor 
the  Brave,  waa  tlio  aon  of  King  Deuia,  an4  vrut 
bora  in  lf90.  While  prince,  ho  roTollod  uguinst 
his  fetber,  and  oDgagMl  in  a  crril  war,  iuMlgated, 
it  ia  said,  by  the  qoeen  dowager  of  Caatiiu,  ld» 
wife's  mother,  and  jealous  of  the  fofiuoaeo  of 
Alphonso  Saochea,  hie  natund  brotlMr*  H«  waa 
brought  to  aubmisaion,  and  repeatedly  buoku  again 
with  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  tho  Uuuue 
in  1324.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  beapent 
all  his  time  in  hunting,  to  the  negleot  of  aflfeiraaf 
govemrnant.  One  day  after  baring  given  Ma 
council  a  history  of  a  month's  sport,  firom  wkdoh  ba 
was  just  returned,  a  nobleman  aroea  ma4  Tciy 
freely  repreaented  to  him  the  iajary  be  dM  to  bi* 
people  hf  aoeh  an  abaao  of  hia  time,  eottohiding 
with  trllmg  Mm  that  if  he  did  not  rudrcau  iba 
griavances  of  bia  aubjeeu»  they  must  lo^  uud  for 
another  aUd  a  better  king.  Alpheaso  lafe  tiM  loam 
ia  a  transport  of  rage;  but  soon  roturfting  oulm  nnd 
composed,  be  expressed  Ms  eonvietion  of  tko  just* 
neaa  of  thu  reproof,  and  Ma  lueolutioa  to  bo  no 
longer  Alphonso  tho  oportsmun,  but  AlpboMo  Aa 
Mug.    Ha  kapt  bis  word;  uad   no  prii 


atteodod  wHh  more  diligeneo  to  the  Mtaiaoaa  of 
goveraftng,  though  it  waa  aa  a  stern  unt»rin0i|^M 
poHtician  rather  then  aa  a  good  king.  He  d«alnt«d 
hia  natural  brother  a  traitor,  and  dfover  bim  Mm 
rebellion,  but  sftorwatda  fomre  and  reueiuud  blit 
iata  fetour.  By  bi#  orooked  polltioa  bo  m¥ole«>d 
hiacouatry  M  a  lung  war  with  the  kiuf  of  CaaC&fe^; 
but  ha  terminated  ft  Inariterionsly  by  udfoi^hig 
hks  affietual  aattitance  when  attaakad  hf  the 
Moora.  But  nothing  htm  made  bU  me^Mry  •• 
odious  as  bis  oouduot  to  tbe  feir  Agneaor  lute  du 
Castro,  tbe  miatreaa  and  ssasualad  wiia  ef  Ma  UM 
Doa  Ped]t>.  At  the  taaligatiaa  of  hia  crtMl  uouu- 
sellors  be  gure  ordera  for  her  aMirder ;  aud,  tfaougb 
he  was  at  ferst  moved  to  cosspassMU  by  buruu« 
treatiea,  be  repeutvd  bia  oammaud,  and  skerwa  Ida 
owned  and  justified  tbe  dead.  It  dteue  biu  Met* 
frensy :  and  a  oivil  war  ououed,  which  mm  ter> 
miaated  by  a  reeenwitiation  not  over  aiucere  urn  the 
prince^  part.  Alpbunao^  now  sdeauoed  1»  yearn, 
eadee^oursd  by  acts  of  pioty  aad  buualy  to  etfsaa 
the  ebtracier  f«ir  tyranny  be  had  too  well  flscxttud  ; 
and  he  enaeted  many  wboleaossu  laws  sad  reguta* 
tioos  for  the  benefit  of  hia  subjeeCa.  Indeed,  lifeo 
many  other  unfeeling  but  wlae  aftonaieba,  be  Up* 
pears  to  have  ruled  with  general  }uBCiae,  nnd  to 
have  consulted  tbe  good  of  Ma  p««pla  M  liba  an- 
eouragement  of  industiy,  and,  the  aeeutify  of  pii»- 
perty.  He  Meugbt  aM  ranks  of  asan  under  aul^ 
misaion  to  the  laws,  sod  protected  the  weak  agaiusC 
tbe  strong.  He  died  in  1S57,  in  the  aixty-eewutb 
year  of  bis  sgv,  aud  tbifty^aoecmd  of  bia  reim. 

ALPHONSO  v.,  king  of  Pdrtugal,  awraum^d 
thg  Afriemn,  sou  of  King  Kdwaiti,  waa  born  dn  149^. 
His  Vaiher  dying  when  ho  waa  only  aix  y>enra  af 
age,  tbe  regeucy  waa  giteu  by  tbe  atalue  to  bia 
auole  Don  Pedro,  who  govemad  with  great  aufMiCav 
tion,  and  married  his  daagbter  to  the  young  Mng} 
but  this  did  not  prevent  hia  being  traaied  aa  m  truiiar 
at  the  expiration  of  bis  rugenoy,  and  pet  te  daatb 
with  several  of  bis  adheraata.  Tbe  Mng^,  wbe^ 
from  hie  yaetb,  waa  only  au  iautroisent  of  tWiu* 
gem's  enessieu  in  tbia  MnnnaMr,  aftuvwavdn  did 
justice  to  MftttMMPy.    Tb#^«aaft  dying  i»idiMS~ 
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biitBotwidMMit  stroi^  suspicions  of  poison  admi- 
aistend  Vf  her  father's  enemies,  Alphonso  mani- 
fested his  attachment  towards  her  bj  renouncing  all 
cooBexioos  with  her  sex.    Military  glorj  was  the 
dbsen  object  of  his  pursuits.    With  this  view  he 
fumed  his  arms  against  the  Moors  in  Barbary,  and 
a  1458  he  passed  over  to  Africa  with  a  fleet  of 
tiio  bnzidred  sail,  and  an  army  of  S0»000  men.    He 
heganhis  career  with  the  capture  of  Alcacer,  which 
he  atrotfigly  garrisoned^  and  prosecuted  it   with 
various  success^  till  the  year  1470,  when,  after  re- 
ducing Arxila  and  Tangier,  he  returned  with  great 
hcmour  to  his  own  country,  and  acquired  the  dis- 
tbgniahing  appellation   of  African.    He  likewise 
added  «  third  title,  which  had  descended  to  him 
Iran  hie  ancestors,  that  of  Lord  of  the  coasts  on 
both  Seas,   and  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
his  exploiu  caused  them  to  be  elegantly  wrought 
in  tapestry.    The  war  of  Africa  gave  occasion  to 
the  estabUshment  of  the  order  called  Knight  of 
li«  Sword,      A    not  very  fortunate   cootest  was 
earned    on    against   Ferdinaod   and    Isabelle,  of 
Castile,  in  support  of  the  claim  of  bis  niece  Joan, 
to  that  crown.    His  ill  success  led  him  to  take  a 
joonsey  to  France  in  order  to  engage  the  assistaoce 
ef  Louis  XI.,  and  on  discovering  how  much  he  had 
been  duped  by  the  empty  promises  of  that  faithless 
king,  he  was  so  affected,  that  he  determined  on 
resigning  his  crown,  and  making  a  pilgrimage  to 
Janmalem.     He  proceeded  so  far  as  to  ditect  his 
SOB,  Don  Juan,  to  proclaim  himself  kinp,  and  his 
ssbjects  to  regard  him  as  their  sovereign*     He 
wss,  however^  prevailed    upon  to  return  home, 
when  his  son,  who  had  ruled  with  great  ability 
dozing  bis  absence,  reinstated  him  on  the  throne. 
Bat  a  melancholy  had  taken  possession   of  him, 
which  he   could  not^hake  off,  and  which  con- 
frmed  him  in  his  resolution  of  retiring  to  a  monas- 
tery ;    and  he  was  on  his  way  to  put  this  into 
execution,  when  he  was  seised  at  Cintra  with  the 
plague,  of  which  he  died  in  1481>  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  bis  age,  and  forty-third  of  his  reign.    He 
was  greatly  beloved  for  his  benignity  and  affability 
of  temper,   and   his    bounty  and   charitablenesa, 
which  he  particularly  displayed  in  the  ransom  ol 
prisoners,  so  as  to  acquire  the  popular  title  of  the 
redceswr  rf  captives.    He  was  likewise  singularly 
temperatey  and  fond  of  lettt^rs,  and  was  the  first 
Portoguese  king  who  formed  a  library  in  his  own 
paltce.     Guinea  was  discovered  in  his  reign,  under 
the  auspices   of   his  uncle,   the  celebrated    Don 
.  Heary  ;  and  a  very  lucrative  trade  was  established 
hy  the  Portuguese  to  that  country,  which  he  vin* 
dicated    against  the  claims  and  attempts  of  the 
Spaaisrds. 

ALPHONSO  II.  king  of  Naples,  son  of  Ferdi- 
nand, sncceeded  to  his  father  in  January,  1494, 
hot  his  previous  acts  of  cruelty  and  debauchery 
bad  rendered  him  so  odious  to  the  people,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  abdicated 
in  &vour  of  his  son,  who  came  to  the  throne  under 
the  title  of  Ferdinand  II.  Alphonso  afterwards 
fttired  to  a  monastery  at  Mazara  in  Sicily,  where 
be  died  I9th  of  November,  1496,  aged  forty-seven. 
ALPHONSUS  (Pstsr),  a  Spanish  Jew  of  the 
tvalftb  century,  was,  in  1106,  converted  to  the 
Cbnstisn  faith,  and  at  his  baptism  had  Alphonsus, 
kisg  of  Arragoo,  for  his  godfather.  He  wrote  a 
insCise  *'  On  Science  and  Philosophy,"  and  a 
**  Diakgoe  between  a  Jew  and  ft  Chniitivi|*'  ooa* 


ceming  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
latter  work,  which  is  clearly  and  methodically 
written,  was  published  at  Cologne,  in  15S6. 

ALPHONSUS  (Teltadus),  bishop  of  Avila,  « 
distinguished  Spaniard,  who  was  invested  both 
with  civil  and  ecclesiastical  honours,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His 
writings  are  so  voluminous,  that  they  fill  twenty- 
seven  volumes  in  folio,  of  which  twenty-four  are 
commentaries  on  Scripture.  The  rest  are  chiefly 
theological ;  they  were  printed  by  the  order  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  at  Venice,  in  1530;  and  re- 
printed at  the  same  place,  in  1596 ;  and  at  Co- 
logne, in  1612.  His  **  Commentary  upon  the 
Chronicles  of  Eusebius."  was  printed  separately 
at  Salamanca  in  1506.  High  encomiums  have  beea 
bestowed  upon  his  works,  yet  they  are  fallen  into 
oblivion 

ALPHTEGIN,  was  a  Turk  by  nation,  and  firat 
distinguished  himself  while  slave  to  the  son  of 
Sultan  Ishmael  Samani,  by  his  skill  in  jugglers' 
tricks,  which  among  an  ignorant  people  passed  for 
enchantment.  Having  obtained  his  freedom,  he 
embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  and  by  his  con* 
duct  and  bravery  gradoolly  rose  to  the  post  of  go- 
vernor of  Khoraaan  under  Sultan  Abdalmelic.  On 
the  death  of  that  prince,  in  917,  being  consulted 
concerning  a  successor,  he  proneunced  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  Manzor,  the  son  of  Abdalmelic.  on  ac^ 
count  of  his  youth,  snd  gave  his  vote  for  Manzor*s 
uncle.  The  people  of  Bokhara,'  however,  pro- 
claimed Maazor ;  on  which  account  Alpbtegin  was 
obliged  to  retire,  and  was  soon  after  declared  a 
rebel.  With  700  horse  only  he  was  pursued  by 
15,000 ;  but  drawing  his  enenues  into  an  ambus- 
cade, he  entirely  defeated  them.  Finding  himaelf 
still  pursued  by  Mansor*s  troops,  he  desired  his 
700  followers  to  abandon  him,  and  make  their 
peace  with  the  sultan  as  well  aa  they  could. 
*<  Where  can  we  go  (said  they)  if  we  quit  you  t 
We  have  partaken  ot  your  prosperity,  lot  us  also 
partake  of  your  adversity."  The  v  remained  with 
him,  and  by  their  courage  and  his  own  skill,  he 
became  master  of  the  field,  and  seized  upon  the 
city  of  Gazna,  where  he  was  acknowledged  as 
sovereign.  He  reigned  there  sixteen  years,  and  at 
his  death  left  the  throne  to  his  son-in-law,  Sebek- 
tegio,  whose  son  Mahmoud  was  the  founder  of  the 
famous  dynasty  of  the  Gaznevids. 

ALPINI  (Prospero),  Alpinus,  a  celebrated 
physician  and  traveller,  was  born  at  Marostioa,  in 
the  state  of  Venice,  in  1553.  In  his  youth  ho. 
bore  arms,  and  had  an  employ  iu  the  atate  of  Milan ; 
but  on  the  persuasion  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
physician,  he  went  to  study  in  that  profession  at 
Padua,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  in  1578. 
Having  an  attachment  to  botany  and  natural  his- 
tory, he  accepted  the  offer  of  accompanying  the 
yeuetian  consul  to  Egypt*  in  1580,  where  he  re- 
maiood  three  years,  diligently  collecting  informa- 
tion as  to  medicine  and  various  other  particulars  of 
that  country,  which  he  afterwards  published. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  went  to  Genoa,  in  quality 
of  physician  to  Andrew  Doria,  and  practised  with 
great  reputation  in  that  city.  Thence  he  was  re- 
called by  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  oppointed 
him  profbssor  of  botany  at  Padua,  and  curator  of 
the  physic  garden  there.  He  was  much  incom- 
moded with  deafness  in  advanced  life,  and  died  at 
Pg4uft  ia  X616,  age4  63,    Oae  of  his  sons  suo* 
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c«eded  bim  in  the  botaoical  cbair.  Alpinus  was 
tbe  autbor  of  leTeral  leurned  works.  The  most 
▼aluable  is  a  Tolume,  **  J)e  Medicina  iEgyptiorum, 
lib. W."  first publisbed  at  Venice,in  1611,  and  several 
times  reprinted.  It  is  full  of  curious  ioformation 
as  to  the  diseases,  medicine,  surgery,  and  modes  of 
life  of  the  modem  Egyptians.  His  botanical  life 
in  that  conn  try  appeared  in  some  separate  publi- 
cations; as  "  Ue  Balsamo,"  a  treatise  on  tbe  fs- 
mouB  balm  of  Gilead  ;  and  <'  De  Plantis  iEgjrpti." 
He  also  published  a  treatise,  *'  De  Rbapontico;" 
and  among  his  posthumous  papers  was  an  account 
of  tbe  «*  Natural  Hiatory  of  Egypt."  He  published, 
in  1601,  a  considerable  medical  work,  "  De  Prao- 
•agienda  Vita  et  Morte  ^grotantium,"  which 
conaiata  chiefly  of  a  collection  and  arrangement  of 
tbe  pressges  of  Hippocrates.  Another  learned  per- 
formance, entitled  *'  De  Medicine  Methodica/' 
published  in  16L1«  is  an  attempt  to  elucidate  and 
restore  tbe  ancient  doctrine  of  the  methodic  sect 
in  medicine.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  compilation, 
but  with  some  observations  from  his  own  practice. 
He  had  made  some  progress  in  a  work,  *'  De 
Stirpibus  Exoticis,"  to  which  he  bad  written  tbe 
preface.  Tbe  work  itaelf  was  publiBbed  by  his  son 
in  1627. 

ALQUIB  (Prahois  SAViuiir  n'),  a  French 
writer  of  tbe  seventeenth  centurj,  who  wrote 
'*  Memoires  du  voyage  de  Ghiron  Fran9ois  Mar- 
quis de  Ville,  au  Levant,"  *'  Les  D6Uces  de  la 
France,"  and  other  works. 

ALRED  (ALVavn),  or  Aluredt  a  native  of  Be- 
verley, in  Yorkshire,  who,  after  studying  at  Cam- 
bridge, became  a  secular  priest  and  treasurer  at  St. 
John's  church  in  his  own  town.  He  is  styled  the 
English  Florus,  from  the  Latin  history  which  he 
wrote  of  the  Britons  from  King  Brutus,  and  which 
lie  afterwards  brought  down  te  his  own  times. 
This  work  is  higbl]jr  esteemed  for  iu  elegsnce  and 
perspicuity,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  datea  and 
authorities*  It  wss  published  by  Hesme,  at  Oz- 
fonl,  1716,  with  a  preface.  Aired  wrote  besides 
m.History  of  Beverley,  not  printed,  but  preserved 
in  the  Cotton  library.  He  died  1196,  or  according 
to  others,  two  or  three  years  later. 

ALSACE  (Thomas  Louis  ob  H^nin  Li^TAiin, 
cardinal  of),  a  distinguished  prelate  of  the 
•igbteenth  century,  was  arcbbiahop  of  Malines  in 
the  Low  Countries.  After  the  taking  of  Bruisels  by 
Louis  XV.,  he  thus  addressed  that  monarch  at  the 
Aoor  of  the  cathedral :  *<  Sire,  the  God  of  armies, 
is  alao  the  God  of  the  unfortunate ;  therefore  whilst 
jou  return  thsnks  for  your  victory,  we  shall  praj 
for  m  lasting  peace.  Tbe  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  only  blood  that  flows  upon  our  altars ;  all  other 
•  ^rms  us ;  a  primate  of  the  church  may  fearleasly 
•ay  so  much  before  a  mo$t  Christian  king.  It  ia 
with  theae  senlimenU  we  go  to  chant  the  Ts 
VtUMt  which  you  have  commanded  to  be  sung." 
Tbe  cardinal  died  universally  esteemed  on  the 
6tlt  of  January,  1759. 

ALSOP  (Vincent),  an  EogHsh  nonconformist 
dinna,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wss  a  native  of 
Korthamptonshire,  and  a  student  in  St.  John's 
«oll«ge,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
mater  of  arts.  He  took  orders  in  the  church  of 
JSftgland,  but  afterwards,  not  being  satisfied  with 
•pia^opal  ordination,  was  ordained  by  presbytera. 
In  the  year  1662*  he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity 
fkWR  m»  am  tt  WUbji  ia  Nonbanptoiuliirf  •  Hf 


afterwards  preached  occaaionally,  and  performed 
other  clerical  ofiices,  for  which  be  was  imprisoned 
six  months  at  Northamptoa.  A  publioatioa  ia 
reply  to  Dr.  Sherlock's  trestise  **  On  tbe  Know 
ledge  of  Christ,"  brought  him  into  notice,  and  be 
waa  invited  to  a  nonconformist  congregation  ia 
Westminster.  Here  his  vicinity  to  the  court  lome- 
times  exposed  him  to  inconvenience,  during  tks 
reign  of  Charles  II.;  he,  however,  esesped  legal 
penalties,  through  the  singulsr  circumstance,  as 
Calamy  reports,  of  tbe  concealment  of  bis  Christisa 
name.  In  tbe  reign  of  Jamea  II.  Mr.  Alsop*s  soa 
was  convicted  of  treasonable  practices,  but  ob« 
tained  the  kiog'a  pardon.  This  act  of  clensD<7 
attached  Mr.  Alsop  to  the  royal  interest;  and  he  is 
ssid  to  have  drawn  up  an  address,  presented  to  tbe 
king  by  sundry  presbyterian  miniaters,  exprssiiD| 
in  atrong  terms  their  gratitude  for  liis  declaratioa 
of  indulgence  to  diasenters ;  and  entreating  ]am  ts 
believe  that  loyalty  ia  '<  not  entailed  to  a  party," 
and  to  be  aasured  that  their  conduct  would  "  ever 
justify  the  credit  which  hia  majesty's  charity  M 
given  them ;"  in  answer  to  which  the  king  Sfsorrt 
them,  that  **  it  bad  been  his  judgment  a  long  time, 
that  none  has,  or  ought  to  have,  an^r  power  over  tbe 
conscience  but  God  :**  and  compliments  ihem  by 
telling  them,  that  they  "looked  like  gentlemca  of 
too  great  ingenuity  to  entertain  any  such  satpi- 
cions  aa  had  been  harboured  by  some  of  his  sab- 
jects,  that  he  had  issued  his  declaration  ia  adt" 
iign"  Mr.  Alsop  on  all  occaaions  apoke  respect- 
fully of  King  James ;  but,  after  the  revolutioo, 
when  he  seems  to  have  thought  himself  relirssed 
from  the  obligation  of  peraonal  gratitude,  he  ssi* 
lously  attached  himself  to  the  interest  of  King  Wil« 
Ham.  He  continued  hia  professional  labours  with 
aiaiduity  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  West- 
minster in  1703.  He  ia  celebrated  as  a  wit,  aad  ia 
proofof  this  mentioned  his  first  publication,  entitled 
*<Antisosao,"  in  vindication  of  some  great  traCbi 
opposed  by  Mr.  William  Sherlock,  printed  in  8vOk, 
in  1675.  He  alao  wrote  *'  Melius  ioquircnduB,"ia 
answer  to  Dr.  Goodman's  "  Compassionate  En- 
quiry," 8vo.  1679.  *'The  Mischief  of  ImpodticB, 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Stillingileet*s  Mischief  of  Separa- 
tion," 1680,  with  aeveral  aingle  aernons,  amoag 
which  is  one  against  following  strange  fashions  la 
spparel,  published  in  the  **  ContinaatioB  of  tbs 
Morning  Exercise." 

ALSOP  (Richard),  a  man  of  letters,  ben  fai 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  published  a  number  of 
fugitive  pieces  in  verse  and  proae,  which  had  eoa- 
siderable  aucceas,  besides  several  trsuBlatioai  from 
the  Italian  and  French.  The  principal  one  is  tbe 
Nstursl  and  Civil  History  of  Chili,  from  the  Italian 
of  the  Abb.  Molina,  in  two  vola.  Bvo.,  repriated 
in  London.  In  1815  he  prepared  the  Narrative  of 
the  Captivity  and  Adventures  of  J.  R.  Jewelt, 
among  tbe  Savages  of  Nootka  Sound.  He  died 
August  20th,  1815,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  bis 
sge. 

ALSOP  (Anthony),  received  his  edocatiomt 
Westminster  school,  and  at  Chriatchureb,  where 
Dean  Aldrich  noticed  his  superior  abilities.  AHer 
holding  the  offices  of  the  college  with  credit,  be 
waa  recommended  to  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  with  a  prebend  are  promoted  him  to  a 
tranquil  retirement  in  the  rectory  of  Brightwefl,  in 
Berks.  In  1717  he  was  raed  by  Mrs.  Eliasbtth 
Adtreyi  of  Oxford,  for  •  hretch  of  iD»riia|«f  «l4 
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hm»§H  for  tO(K)<.  fr«r«  giren  Bgaiutt  liina ;  so 
tktt  L«  retired  abroad  to  avoid  tb«  sneers  of  the 
eeasorioot,  as  well  as  to  elude  eontributiog  with 
liis  pone  to  the  triumph  of  hia  fair  one.  The 
tioc  of  bis  absence  is  not  koown.  His  death  was 
•eeasiosed  by  a  fall  into  a  ditoh  from  near  his  gar. 
^0  door,  Joue  10th,  1726.  He  possessed  a  poeti- 
esl  geat«s«  which,  however,  was  not  frequently 
eierted.  He  publishod  earlj  i£sop*s  Greek  fables, 
ialhe  preface  to  which  he  attacked  Beotlej.  Some 
of  his  poems  are  preserved  in  Dodslej's  and 
Pesch'seoUeotioos,  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
itsck 

AL.SOUFY,  an  Arabian  astronomer,  was  bom  at 
Re;  oa  the  7th  of  Deceoiber,  905,  ahd  died  on  the 
Sdth  of  Msj,  966«  He  wrote  aeveral  astronomical 
Irestises,  of  which  the  moet  famous  is  his  "  Catalogue 
of  the  fixed  Slars/*  a  work  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
sut. 

ALSTEDUIS    (JoiiN    Hbnbt),  a   Proatostaot 

StUie  professor  of  divinity  end  philosophy  at 
atsio.  end  afterwards  at  Alba  Julis,  in  Traiisylva- 
tk,  vbere  he  died  1638,  in  his  fiftieth  yeer.  He 
is  best  known  for  his  £ncjclopasdis,  which,  theugli 
ia  aaay  places,  not  sufficiently  accurate,  yet  ob- 
isiaed  aaasnal  popularity,  and  is  become  the 
fiModsiion  of  all  modem  works  of  the  same  kind. 
His  TheeauruB  Theologicus,  and  hia  treatise  on 
Aiiikoietlc^  are  also  much  esteemed.  In  defcnd- 
Ist  the  docirine  of  the  Millenium,  he  fixed  the  be- 
gismg  of  Christ's  l^ign  on  oarth  in  1694. 

ALSTON  (Charlss,  M.  D.),  an  ingenioui  bo 
Uaicai  and  medical  writer,  was  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
Bsaio  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  was  born  in  1663. 
Panviag  his  studies  at  Glasgow  at  the  time  of  his 
CiCfasr's  death,  he  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of 
the  docbesa  of  Hsmihon,  and  rejecting  other 
sebenes  of  life,  he  attached  himieif  to  the  pro- 
fesiiea  of  physic.  At  the  mature  age  of  thirty- 
tkiee  ke  went  to  Leyden,  and  passed  three  years 
is  studying  nnder  Boerhaave,  having  for  his  friend 
•sd  conpaaioH  the  celebrated  Alexander  Monro. 
Ob  their  return,  in  conjunction  with  Rutherford, 
Siaelsir,  sod  Pinfauner,  they  undertouk  departments 
m  the  medical  college  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  their 
iodastry  and  ability  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
rvfHitatioa  of  that  school  of  physic.  Alston's  de- 
putatnt  was  botany  and  materia  medica,  branches 
vhieb  had  long  been  his  favourite  studies,  and  in 
which  he  lectured  with  great  assiduity  till  his 
dtath,  in  November,  1760.  Alston  is  known  as  a 
toaical  writer  principally  from  his  **  Tirocinium 
Botamcnm  Kdinborgenae,"  published  in  1753, 
ssalsining  en  attack  upon  the  sisual  tysttm  of 
I^isscos.  I'his  is  conducted  with  much  ingenuity, 
>spp«rted  by  4ome  strong  experiments;  and 
Wfh,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  it  has  failed 
b  itt  main  purpose,  yet  it  must  be  ackaowUdged 
ts  he  one  of  the  best-argued  pieces  on  that  side  of 
tke  questiM.  He  eometimes  indulges  in  an  aa- 
^erity  of  langvage  ttnsuitable  to  a  scientific  topic, 
^  i^ich,  however,  Ltnnmns  had  given  some  cause 
^  dka  prurieiioy  of  some  of  his  descriptions. 
AlRnB  likewise  wrote  aeveral  asedioal  papers  ia 
tb«*Editburgfa  Medical  Essays,"  tad  engaged  in 
tchsftical  cooooveay  tespeotiag  quicklime  with 
^Wlm«  Hi*  «  Lectures  on  the  Materia 
{Mka,^  pyepeted  fot  pnblieation  before  hii 
^M^  iMt%  in  1170  published  by  hw  Mukd  and 
^' — C|  Vt.  nvf9^  kk  wo  toil.  «to.     Tfcoy 


are  a  valuable  collection  effects,  in  that  branoby 
and  are  free  from  many  of  the  exaggerations  sod 
errors  of  former  writers ;  but  they  have  since  been 
superseded  by  more  accurate  and  scientific  per- 
form snces. 

ALSTROEMER  (Jonas),  the  reviver  of  com- 
merce and  industry  in  Sweden,  was  bom  in  1685, 
of  poor  parents  in  Aliogsas,  in  West  Gothland. 
After  struggling  a  long  time  with  want,  he  came 
to  England,  and  seeing  the  advantages  of  manufao* 
turns  and  commerce,  he,  on  his  return  to  Sweden, 
in  1723,  obtained  from  the  states  a  license  to 
establish  manufactures  in  his  native  town,  where 
he  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Indies  and  theLevant, 
and  aet  an  example  of  activity  and  industry,  which 
spread  over  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  oobs9« 
quence  of  these  patriotic  schemes,  Frederick  1 1. 
gave  him  the  title  of  Counsellor  of  Commerce  ; 
Adolphus  Frederick  granted  him  letters  of  nobility; 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  chose  him  a  member, 
while  the  states  decreed  that  his  statue  should  be 
placed  on  the  exchange  at  Stockholm,  with  thin 
inscription:  *<  Jonas AJstroemer,  artium  fabrilittm. 
id  pairia  iostanrator."  He  died  in  1761,  leaving  a 
considerable  fortune. — Claude,  son  of  Jonas,  sta« 
died  natural  history,  and  is  mentioned  by  Linnftuf , 
as  the  discoverer  of  a  plant  to  which  the  latter 
gave  the  name  o(  AlstToemeria 

ALT  (Francis  Joseph  Nicholas,  Barow  n'), 
a  Swiss  officer  and  vtriter,  was  author  of  a  histofy 
of  Switzerlahd  in  ten  vols.,  published  at  Friburg, 
where  the  baron  Was  born  in  1689,  and  died  in 
1771.  His  work  contains  many  faults  and  erfon, 
but  upon  the  whole,  deserves  praise. 

ALTANI  (Anthony),  there  wei«  two  Italiata 
of  this  name»  One  lived  in  the  fifteenth  ceaturr, 
and  acted  as  nnnciate  to  the  Popea  Eugene  I V. 
and  Nicholas  V»,  in  several  important  missioillS. 
The  other  was  a  poet,  who  studied  at  Paduai  Cad 
died  in  1570. 

ALTER  (Fbancis  Charlss),  a  Gorman  clasai- 
cal  scholar  and  critic,  was  born  at  Bnglesberg,  ia 
Silesia,  in  1749,  and  died  at  Vienna,  March  i9« 
1804.  He  has  published  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred volumes  and  dissertations,  the  titles  of  whioh 
are  g^iven  in  J.  G.  Meusers  AlUmagnt  Sdvanti, 

ALTHAMNBR  or  ALTHAMKNIS(ANnRsw), 
a  Lutheran  minister  of  Nureknburg,  author  of  notbs 
on  Taoitus's  treatise  de  Germanis  Moribtie,  4to., 
1529,  and  8vo.  1609,  besides  Oontroversisl  works. 
He  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  ceiktnry  • 

ALTHCEA,  in  fabulous  history,  daughter  of 
Thestius  and  Eurythemis,  married  (Eneon,  king  of 
Calydon,  by  whom  she  had  many  ehiidren,  amongp 
whom  was  Meleager.  When  Althcaa  brou^t  forth 
Meleager,  the  Parcas  placed  a  log  of  wood  in  the 
fire,  and  said,  that  as  long  as  it  was  prolotiged,  so 
long  would  the  life  of  the  child  thus  bom  be  pro- 
longed. The  moUier  ssved  the  wo6d  ftoia,  the 
flames,  and  kept  it  very  oarefilUy(  but  wh«a 
Meleager  killed  liis  two  uncles.  Althaea's  brothers, 
Althcea,  to  revenge  theit  death,  threw  the  log  into 
the  fire,  and  aa  boob  ks  it  was  burnt,  Mele^er 
expired. 

ALTHi^MENES,  m  sou  of  CreUni,  kinff  of 
Crete*  Hearing  that  either  he  or  hia  brothehi 
were  to  be  th<Mr  Other's  mttrderers,  he  ied  to 
Rhodes,  wherb  he  made  a  settleftBent  to  artfid  be* 
coming  A  parrieida*  AfUr  the  death  of  all  hia 
oth9r*o]M,  CmUhuI  wMtafttrhai  toa  i'  * ' 
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when  he  landed  in  Rhodes,  the  inhabitants  at- 
tacked him,  supposing  him  to  be  an  enemy,  and  he 
was  killed  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son.  When 
Althsemenes  knew  that  he  had  killed  his  father,  he 
entreated  the  gods  to  remove  him,  and  the  earth 
immediately  opened,  and  swallowed  him  up. 

ALTHUSIUS  (John),  a  German  lawyer  in  the 
seyenteentli  century,  who  inveighed  against  kingly 
povrer,  and  proved  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
His  great  opponent  was  Boecl^. 

ALTICOZZI  (Laurence),*  Jesuitical  writer  of 
great  learning  and  piety,  was  bom  at  Crolona, 
March  25tb,  1689,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1777. 
His  works,  of  which  the  **  Sun  of  St.  Augustine," 
six  Tols.  4to.,  is  the  principal,  were  chiefly 
directed  against  the  modem  philosophers,  and  ad- 
Tocates  of  the  doctrines  of  materialism. 

ALTILIUS  (GABniEL),  a  Neapolitan  poet,  pre- 
ceptor to  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
He  was  a  favourite  of  the  court,  and  his  learning 
recommended  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Policaatro, 
in  1471.  Though  some  imagine  that  he  forsook 
the  muses  when  raised  to  the  episcopal  throne,  it 
is  certain  that  he  wrote  after  that  the  first  of  his 
poems,  his  epitbalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Isa- 
Della  of  Arragon,  found  in  the  DeliciiB  Italor.  poet. 
Altilius  died  in  1484,  or  according  to  Ba^le,  not 
before  1501. 

ALTING  (Hbnrt),  a  German  divine,  was 
bom  at  Embden,  in  1583.  He  was  early  devoted 
to  the  sacred  profession  by  his  father,  who  was 
himself  minister  of  the  church  of  Embden.  After 
a  due  course  of  preparatonr  instruction,  he  was 
sent,  in  the  year  1602,  to  the  university  at  Her- 
bora,  where  he  studied  with  so  much  success,  that 
from  a  pupil  he  soon  became  a  preceptor.  He 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  three  young  counts  of 
Nassau,  Johns  and  Isenburg,  who  studied  with  the 
electoral  prince  palatine,  first  at  Sedan,  and  after- 
wards at  Heidelberg.  In  1608  he  became  pre- 
ceptor to  that  prince,  and  discharged  his  office 
with  so  much  credit  and  success,  that,  in  1612,  he 
was  chosen  to  accompany  the  young  elector  into 
England.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  celebrated  men,  and,  among  the  rest, 
of  Dr.  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After 
the  marriage  of  the  elector  with  the  princess  of 
England,  in  1613,  Alting  returned  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  was  appointed  director  of  the  college  of  Wis- 
dom. In  1618  he  was  sent  with  two  other  learned 
divines  as  deputies  to  the  synod  of  Dort  from  the 
palatinate,  where  he  signalised  himself  by  his  elo- 
quence and  leaminf .  From  the  patronage  of  the 
•lector,  Alting  might  reasonably  expect  to  reap 
much  advantage  :  it  was  his  lot,  however,  only  to 
ahare  his  misfortunes.  When  ihe  city  of  Heidel- 
berg  was  taken  in  1622,  by  Count  Tilly,  and  de< 
voted  to  plunder,  Alting,  in  hopes  of  escaping  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers,  attempted  to  pass  by  a  back 
door  into  the  chancellor's  house,  which  was  put 
under  a  strong  guard.  As  he  was  entering,  the 
flfffioer  who  guarded  the  house,  not  knovring  him, 
aaid,  "  With  this  battle-axe  I  have  to-day  killed 
ten  men;  Alting,  if  I  knew  where  he  was,  should 
be  the  eleventh.  Who  are  you  ?"  With  great 
pretence  of  mind  Alting  returned  an  answer  eva- 
sive but  true,  which  saved  him.  •*  I  am  a  teacher," 
•aid,  be,  **  in  the  college  of  Wisdom."  The  officer 
.  ptoBUsed  to  protect  him;  and,  the  nejcl  day,  the 


Jesuits  took  possession  of  the  house,  and  left  hiai 
no  time  at  his  departure  to  take  care  of  the 
teacher  in  the  college  of  Wisdom.  Alting,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  hid  himself  in  a  garret, 
where  he  was  supplied  with  food  by  a  cook  of  ths 
electoral  court,  who  happened  to  be  employed  by 
Count  Tilly  in  the  kitchen  occupied  by  him  in  the 
chancellor  s  house.  Here  he  remained  till  aa  op- 
portunity presented  itself  of  making  hia  escape  to 
Heilbron,  whitlier  his  family  had  been  sent  sadie 
time  before.  If  Alting  was  in'  danger  firom  mili- 
tary hostility,  he  was  scarcely  less  harassed  by 
ecclesiastical  intolerance.  After  the  desolation  of 
the  palatinate  by  the  victorious  forces  of  Const 
TiWy,  he  retirea  for  a  few  months,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  duke  of  Wirtomburg  to  Sebomdof; 
but  the  Lutheran  ministers  of  that  place  murmured 
at  the  permission  which  the  duke  had  given  to  a 
professor  of  Heidelberg  to  reside  among  them ;  and 
even  the  injuries  which  Alting  had  received  from 
the  common  enemy,  were  not  sufficient  to  seeaie 
him  a  friendly  reception  among  them.  In  tlw 
year  1623  Alting  retired  with  his  family  to  Emb- 
den, whence  he  followed  his  late  pupil,  now  haf 
of  Bohemia,  to  the  Hague.  The  attachment  A 
this  prince  to  his  master  was  such,  that  he  re* 
tained  him  as  preceptor  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  the  charge  of 
the  church  of  Embden,  or  of  a  professorship,  which 
was  offered  him  at  Franeker.  In  the  year  1637, 
however,  he  gained  his  patron's  leave  to  remove 
to  Groningen,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity,  which  he  held  till  bii 
death.  The  general  esteem  which  his  charac- 
ter and  talents  had  obtained,  was  unequivocally 
shown  in  the  repeated  endeavours  of  di&reot 
universities  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  credit 
and  benefit  of  his  services.  The  university  of 
Leyden  solicited  his  presence,  but  the  states  of 
Groningen  refused  their  consent  to  his  removal 
An  offer  afterwards  made  him  by  Prince  Lewii 
Philip,  administrator  of  the  palatinate,  to  appoint 
him  professor  of  divinity  at  Heidelberg,  and  eccle- 
siastical senator,  opened  before  him  a  prospect  of 
such  extensive  usefulness,  in  re-establishiog  the 
university  and  restoring  the  churches,  that  he 
determined  to  accept  it.  In  the  year  1634,  in 
the  midst  of  many  hazards  to  which  the  war 
exposed  him,  he  set  out  for  Heidelher)^,  and, 
on  his  way,  reached  Franckfort;  but  the  batde 
of  Norlingen,  in  which  the  imperialists  were  sac- 
cessftil,  rendered  his  further  progress  impracu- 
cable ;  and  he  returned,  not  without  great  dimcnlty, 
to  Groningen.  llie  last  years  of  this  exceUeat 
man*s  life  were  embittered  by  domestic  afflictioss 
and  personal  sufferings.  The  loss  of  his  eldest 
daughter  brought  upon  him  a  settled  melancholj, 
accompanied  with  bodily  disease,  which  was  with 
|reat  difficulty  removed  3  and,  when  an  interval  of 
four  years  had  in  some  measure  worn  out  his 
grief,  he  suffered  the  still  severer  loss  of  an 
amiable  and  valuable  wife,  and  irrecoverably  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  dejection  of  mind  and 
diseased  habit  of  body,  which,  after  a  few  months, 
in  the  year  1644,  put  a  period  to  his  life.  His 
works,  which  are  all  in  Latin,  are  as  fbUowsj 
"  Notes  on  a  I>eead  of  Jacob  Bahmen'a  Problems, 
«« Common  Places,"  "Problems,"  "Exphas- 
tion  of  the  Palatine  Catechism,"  "  CoBmentVT 
oa  the  Augostm  ConfeMnoo/'  *'  A  Method  of 
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Bidaotic  and  Catacbetie  Theology,"  «  The  Mar- 
nw  of  Profane  History/'  published  under  the 
oaaie  of  Parens,  was  written  bj  Alting. 

ALTING  (Jambs),  son  of  Henry  Alting,  bom 
al  Heidelberg  in  1618,  was  a  student,  and  after- 
warda  professor  of  divinity  in   the  university  of 
Graningen.    He  early  imbibed  a  fondness  for  the 
study  of  tbe  Oriental  languages ;  and,  in  1638,  put 
hisBself  under  the  tuition  of  a  Jewish  rabbi,  at 
Smbden.     In  1640,  he  yisited  England,  and,  de- 
tennininf^  to  take  up  his  residence  there,  was  ad- 
Bitted  to  clerical  oiders  hj  Dr.  Prideaux,  bishop 
of  Worcester.    An  offer  of  the  Hebrew  professor- 
ship in  the  university  of  Groningen  soon  induced 
him  to  change  his  pUn  of  life,  and,  in  1643,  he 
xetomed  to  Germany.    His  talents  procured  him 
enmt  credit,  and  manj  honours  in  the  university  : 
lie  was  admitted  doctor  of  philosophy,  was  ap- 
pointed academic  preacher,  and,  at  length,  in  1667, 
was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  conjunction 
with  a  colleagne.  Samuel  Des  Marets.   'i'hese  pro- 
feaaora  adopted  different  systems  and  followed  dif- 
ferent methods  of  teaching.    Des  Marets  was  an 
admirer  of  the  subtleties  of  the  scholastics,  and 
had  acquired  great  reputation  and  influence  by  the 
ingenuity  wiUi  which  he  pursued  the  scholastic 
plan  of  instruction    Alting  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  the  atud^  of  the  Scriptures  and  rabbinical  learn- 
ing, and,  without  having  recourse  to  tbe  method  of 
tbe  school  divines,  read  lectures  on  divinity,  which 
procared  him  great  popularity.    A  rivalsnip  took 
place,  which  produced  between  these  professors 
mutual  jealousy,  snd  whichN:reated  violent  ani- 
mosity among  tbeir  respective  partisans  in  the 
aniyenity.    The  weight  of  age  and  authoritv  and 
prejudice  of  prescription  were  on  the  side  of  Des 
Marets.     The  curators  of  the  university  permitted 
him  to  appear  as  public  accuser  of  Alting ;  and  a 
long  list  of  erroneous  propositions  was  presented 
to  the  divines  of  Leyden  for  their  opinion.    The 
judgment  which  they  passed  upon  the  dispute,  if 
It  discovered  an  indecisive  timidity,  at  least  showed 
good    sense    and  moderation;    they   pronounced 
Alting  innocent  of  heresy,  but  imprudently  fond  of 
innovation;  and  tliey  dieclared  Des  Marets  defi- 
cient ia  modesty  and  candour.    The  dispute  ex- 
cited much  attention,  and  might  have  occasioned 
much  mischief,  had  not  tbe  superiors  prohibited 
the  further  discussion  of  the  subjects  in  the  con- 
aistoriea.  classes,  and  synods.  Whenever  the  order 
of  ecclesiastics  proposed   any  further   measures 
against  Alting,  the  proposal  was  immediately  re- 
jected by  the  civil  power;,  nay,  tbe  penalty  of  de- 
priration  was  decreed  against  those  clergy  who 
ahoald  in  any  assembly  of  pastors    revive  the 
Mmrttio-Altingian  controversy.  The  protection  thus 
aiibrded  Atling  by  the  magistrates  against  the  ex* 
crrise  of  ecdesisstieal  tyranny,  was  a  legitimate 
and  laudable  emplovment  of  civil  authority:  but 
the  ms^strates,  in  their  turns,  became  oppressors, 
when  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  free 
diacnsaion  of  tbe  questions  in  dispute  from  the 
pass,  by  prohibiting  writing  either  for  or  against 
tbe  jud^ent  of  the  divines  of  Leyden.  The  breach 
betwaen  Des  Marets  and  Alting  was  never  properly 
healed,  though  a  kind  of  formal  reconciliation  was 
attempted  by  their  common  friends   while   Des 
Marau  lay  upon  his  death-bed.    Alting  was  taken 
off  by  a  fever  in  1679.   His  fondness  for  rabbinical 
;  g«T6  oooamn  to.a  xepart,  that  be  vw  in< 


clined  to  become  a  Jew.  His  opinions,  which 
perhaps  excited  more  attention  than  they  deserved, 
may  be  seen  at  large  in  bis  works,  collected  a  few 
years  after  his  death,  into  five  volumes  folio,  by 
his  cousin  Menso  Alting,  burgomaster  of  Gro- 
ningen, who  wrote  a  good  description  of  the  Low 
Countries,  under  the  title  of  "  Notitia  Germanis 
Inferioris."' 

ALl  ISSIMO,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  one  of  the 
first  imprtn;Matori  of  his  time.  He  was  however 
a  very  indifferent  poet,  as  is  proved  b^  his  first 
book  of  the  famous  romance  of  <*  I  Kiali  di  Francia," 
which  is  all  that,  remains  of  his  poems. 

ALTMANA  (JouN  George),  a  Swiss  historian 
and  divine,  was  born  in  1697,  and  died  in  1738. 
He  published  some  valuable  works  on  the  geo* 
graphy,  bistorv,  and  antiquities  of  Switzerland. 

ALTOMAlll  (DoNATo  Antonio  Ab),  an  emi- 
nent Neapolitan  philosopher,  physician,  and  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  medical  writers  of  his 
time.  His  works  were  published  at  Lyons,  Naples, 
and  Venice,  no  inconsiderable  testimony  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.    He  died  about  1556. 

ALTON  (Richard),  count  d*,  an  Austrian  ge- 
neral, who  had  the  command  of  the  Low  Countries 
in;  1787.  Though  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  a 
man  of  bravery,  he  betrayed  weakness  during  the 
insurrections  in  Brabant,  1789,  for  which  he  was 
called  to  Vienna,  to  clear  his  character ;  but  died 
on  the  journey,  on  the  13th  of  December.  His 
brother  distinguished  himself  against  the  Turks, 
and  also  against  the  French,  at  the  siege  of  Va- 
lenciennes. He  was  killed  near  Dunkirk,  24th  of 
August,  1793,  much  regretted,  as  a  good  soldier 
and  an. amiable  man. 

ALTORFER  or  ALTDORFER  (Albert),  a 
very  eminent  artist,  was  born  in  1488,  at  Altdorff 
in  Bavaria,  and  rose  to  be  a  member  of  the  senate 
of  Ratisbon,  and  architect  to  the  town,  where  he 
died  in  1578.  He  was  still  more  eminent  as  a 
desio^ner  and  engraver,  than  as  a  painter.  His 
small  cuts  of  "  The  Passion,"  *'  Jael  and  Siserah," 
"  Fy ramus  and  lliisbe,"  show  a  sensibility  of 
mind,  and  a  boldness  of  design,  which,  perhaps, 
none  of  bis  German  contemporaries  can  boast* 
The  style  of  Altorfer  may  be  seen  in  that  of  Hol- 
bein, to  a  certain  extent. 

ALTO  VITI  (Anthony),  archbishopof  Florenc  e 
was  born  there  in  1521,  and  succeeded  to  his  arch- 
bishopric in  1548.  He  quitted  it  in  1567,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  suspicion  formed  against  him  by 
the  grand  duke,  and  died  suddenly,  in  1573.  He 
was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  theologian,  and 
prided  himself  upon  being  able  to  answer  every 
question  in  science  that  could  be  put  to  him. 

ALTOUVITIS  or  ALTOVITIS  (Marseille 
d'),  a  Florentine  lady,  who  settled  at  Marseilles, 
(and  according  to  some,  was  bom  in  that  city  in 
1550),  devoted  herself  to  the  writing  of  Italian 
poetry. 

ALU N NO  (Francis),  an  Italian  scholar  and 
mathematician,  was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  and  lived 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  likewise  dis- 
tinguished for  his  talent  in  writing  an  exceeding 
small  hand,  and  is  said  to  have  presented  Charles 
V.  with  the  Belief  and  tlie  first  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  the  sise  of.  a  denier  or  far- 
thing, which  the  eipperor  wan  a  whole  day  in  do- 
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ciphering.  The  fame  of  Alunno  rests  on  ihree 
works,  «•  Observations  on  Petrarch,"  *•  Le  Rich- 
este  dells  Lingua  Volgare/'  and  "  Delia  Fabbrica 
del  Mondo.*' 

ALVA  (Ferdinand  Alvarez),  of  Toledo, 
dake  of,  minister  of  state,  and  general  of  the  im- 
perial armies,  was  born  in  1508,  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  Spain.  He  was  educated 
iinder  the  eyes  of  his  grandfather,  Frederick  of 
Toledo,  who  instructed  him  in  military  and  poli* 
tical  science.  He  carried  arms,  when  very  young, 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia ;  commanded  under  Charles 
V.  in  Hungary;  also  at  the  siege  of  Tunis,  and  in 
the  expedition  against  Algiers.  He  defended 
Perpignan  against  the  dauphin,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  Navarre]  and  Catalonia.  His  cauiious 
character,  and  his  inclination  for  politics,  at  first 
led  men  to  believe  that  he  had  but  little  military 
talent:  and  Charles  X.  himself,  whom  be  advised, 
in  Hungary  to  build  a  bridge  of  gold  for  the  Turka, 
rather  than  risk  a  decisive  battle,  deemed  him 
unqualified  for  high  commands,  and  intrusted  him 
with  important  ofiices  rather  from  personal  fa- 
vour then  respect  to  his  ability.  His  pride  was 
offended  at  the  low  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  his  geniud  roused  to  the  performance  of 
exploits  deserving  of  a  permanent  remembrance. 
His  able  generalship  gained,  in  Idi?',  the  battle 
of  Miihlberg,  against  John  Frederick,  elector  of 
Saxony.  The  electur  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
duke,  who  presided  at  the  council  of  war,  ad- 
judged him  to  death,  and  strongly  urged  the  em- 
peror to  execute  the  sentence.  In  1555,  he  was 
commissioned  to  attack  the  French  in  Italy,  and 
Pope  Paul  IV.,  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  the 
emperor.  He  gained  several  victories,  relieved 
Milan,  advanced  to  Naples,  where  the  intrigues 
of  th#  pope  had  stirred  up  a  rebellion,  and  con- 
firmed there  the  Spanish  influence.  When  Charles 
V.  resigned  the  government  to  bis  son,  Philip  II., 
Alva  received  the  supreme  command  of  the  army. 
He  conquered  the  states  of  the  church,  and 
frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  French.  Philip,  how- 
ever,  compelled  him  to  contract  an  honourable 
peace  with  the  pope,  whom  Alva  wished  to  hum- 
ble. Recalled  from  Italy,  he  appeared,  in  1559, 
at  the  French  court,  in  order  to  marry  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  II.  by  proxy,  for  his 
sovereign  j  she  was,  at  first,  destined  for  the 
crown  prince,  Don  Carlos.  About  this  time,  the 
Netherlands  revolted,  and  Alva  advised  the  king 
to  suppress  the  insurrection  by  severity  and  force. 
The  King  intrusted  him  with  a  considerable  army 
and  unlimited  power  to  reduce  the  rebellious  pro- 
vinces. Scarcely  bad  Alva  reached  Flanders, 
when  he  established  the  council  of  blood,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  his  confidant,  Juan  de  Vargas. 
This  tribunal  condemned,  without  discrimination, 
all  whose  opinions  were  suspected,  and  whose 
riches  excited  their  avarice.  The  present  and  ab- 
sent, the  living  and  the  dfead,  were  subjected  to 
trial,  and  their  property  confiscated.  Many  mer- 
chants and  mechanics  emigrated  to  England ;  more 
than  100,(M)0  men  abandoned  their  country  ;  others 
retorted  to  the  standard  of  the  proscribed  prince 
of  Orange,  'lite  cruelly  of  Alva  was  increased  by 
tlM  defeat  of  his  lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Aremberg, 
and  he  caused  the  couhta  of  Egmont  and  Horn  to 
iM  axecttted  on  the  aeafibld.  He  afterwards  de- 
lyiM  tli«  oottat  or  NmMOi  Oft  tho  plaia*  of  Gem- 


mingen.  Soon  after,  the  prince  of  Orango  ad* 
vanced  with  a  powerful  army.  The  young  Froderick 
of  Toledo,  sent  to  his  father,  aski off  permission  to 
attack  the  prince,  llie  duke,  who  demanded  blind 
obedience  (torn  his  inferiors,  answered,  that  hO 
pardoned  him  on  account  of  his  inexperieoce,  bat 
bade  him  beware  of  pressing  him  further,  for  it 
would  cost  the  life  of  any  one  who  should  veBtara 
on  a  aimilar  message.  The  prince  of  Orange  wu 
forced  to  withdraw  to  Germany.  The  duks 
stained  his  reputation  as  a  general,  bj  new  eniel« 
lies;  his  executieUers  shed  more  biood  than  hit 
soldiers.  The  pope  presented  him  with  a  coase* 
crated  hat  and  sword, — a  distinction  pretloutlf 
conferred  only  on  princes.  Holland  and  Zealaao, 
however,  resisted  his  arms.  A  fleel,  «vhieb  wak 
fitted  out  at  his  command,  was  aoDihilated|  and 
he  was  everywhere  met  with  iasUptsrable  courage. 
This,  and  perhapa  the  fear  of  losing  the  favour  of 
the  king,  induced  him  to  request  his  recall.  Philfi^ 
willingly  granted  it,  as  lie  perceived  that  the  re- 
eistance  of  the  Netherlands  was  rendered  mora 
obstinate  by  these  cruelties,  and  he  was  deaimus  of 
trying  milder  measures.  In  Decomber,  IbfS, 
Alva  proclaimed  an  amnesty,  tesigoed  the  ooia* 
maad  of  the  troops  to  Louis  de  Requeeens,  and 
left  the  land  in  which  he  had  ezecutod  18,000 
meU)  as  he  himself  boasted,  and  kindled  a  war^ 
that  burned  for  aisty- eight  years,  cost  Spain  800 
millions  of  dollars,  its  finest  troops,  ind  seven  of 
its  richest  provinces  in  the  Low  Countries.  Daka 
Alva  was  received  with  distinction  in  Madrid,  but 
did  not  long  enjoy  his  former  credit.  Oae  of 
his  sons  had  seduced  one  of  the  queen's  ladiOs  Of 
honour,  under  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  was,  for 
that  reason,  ariesled ;  his  father  aasisted  liim  to 
escape,  and  married  him  to  one  of  his  relations, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  king.  Alva  was  ba- 
nished, in  consequence,  from  the  court,  to  hit 
castle  Ugeda.  Here  he  lived  two  years,  when  the 
troubles  stirred  up  by  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato, 
who  had  been  crowned  king  of  Portugal,  forced 
Philip  to  have  recourse  to  Alva,  as  one  in  wbosa 
talents  and  fidelity  he  placed  great  reliance.  Alva 
led  an  army  to  Portugal,  gained  two  battles  fa 
three  weeks,  drove  out  Don  Antonio,  and  reduced 
all  Portugal,  in  1581,  to  subjection  to  his  ooreretga. 
He  made  himself  master  of  the  treasures  of  the 
capital,  and  permitted  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the 
suburbs  and|  surrounding  country,  with  their  uausl 
rapacity  and  cruelty.  Philip  was  displeased  at 
this,  and  desirous  of  instituting  an  investigacion 
into  the  conduct  of  his  general,  who  was  moreover 
charged  with  having  applied  the  wealth  of  the 
conquered  to  his  own  purposes.  But  a  haughty 
answer  from  the  duke,  and  the  fear  of  rebellfoe, 
oaused  him  to  deaist.  The  duke  died.  Janaaly  tl, 
1583,  aged  seventy -four  yeara.  Alva  had  a  proud 
mien,  a  noble  aspect)  and  a  strong  frame ;  he  slept 
little,  laboured  and  wroto  much.  It  is  said  of  him, 
that  during  sixty  years  of  warfare  against  different 
enemies,  he  never  lost  0  battle,  and  wms  never 
taken  by  surprise.  But  pride,  severity,  and 
ortteltv*  tarnished  his  renown. 

ALVa  Y  ASTORGA  (Peter  t>'),  a  Spaniaid, 
who  travelled  through  Peru,  and  in  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  He  died  in  the  Low  Coontriea  in 
1667,  leaving  a  curious  Life  of  St.  FWioii,  the 
saint  whose  Mder  he  bad  assumed. 

ALVABADO  (Don  Psomo  »'>)0iie  of  Um  Wih 
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JMron  oC  Mexico,  was  a  nvtira  of  Badtjoa  in 
apuD,  aid  aecoivpftiiied  Cortes  ioto  the  former 
cossojfia  1518.  In  l5S0,  whilst  in  eommand  of 
lie  cfCf  of  Mexioo,  he  assembled  the  inhabitsnta 
It  i  public  fete,  in  the  midst  of  which  be  cruelly 
ftn  DpoB  tbem,  sod  delivered  them  to  carnage  and 
plaader.  Tba  multitude  in  turn  made  a  Airioui 
•Usck  vpon  him,  from  which  he  only  saved  himself 
ly  taking,  with  the  aid  of  his  spear,  a  leap  over 
one  of  Ibe  trenobes*  which  has  since  gone  by  the 
oime  of  ths  Uap  of  Alvurodo,  Many  of  his  soldiera 
sitemptcd  to  escape  in  the  aame  manner,  but  all 
perished  id  the  leap.  He  sabtequenlly  reduced 
nany  provinees  in  Mexico,  and  after  a  series  of 
victories  ud  adtentures,  he  wss  killed  by  the 
ftiUaf  of  part  of  a  rock,  wbilat  in  pursuit  of  the 
ikb«'liious  Indians  of  Xalisco,  in  1541. 

ALVARADO  (Alphovsod),  captain- general  of 
Peru,  was  a  native  of  Burgos,  in  Spain,  and  was 
ooe  of  Pisarro's  most  celebrated  officers,  during 
Ibst  general's  expedition  to  Mexico.  In  his  capa- 
city of  eaptain-general,  Alvarado  used  so  much 
cruelty  and  rigour,  that  a  rebellion  against  him 
took  place,  headed  by  Hernandez  Giron,  who  de> 
tested  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  at  Chu- 
^aiBca,  in  1535  ;  shortly  after  which  Alvarado  died 
sf  chagrin  and  disease. 

ALVARES  (Frahcis),  a  Portuguese  priest,  who 
nred  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
wss  slmoner  to  Emsnuel,  king  of  Portugal,  and 
vss  sent  ambassador  from  that  prince  to  David, 
priaee  of  Etliiopia  or  Abyssinia.  After  residing 
■X  yean  in  those  conntries,  Alvares  returned  with 
letieis  of  friendship  from  David  to  Juan,  who  bad 
•teceeded  Emanuel,  and  of  submission  to  Pope 
Clsmeat  VII.  He  gave  sn  account  of  his  expedi 
tien  to  that  pontiff,  m  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1523.  He 
psUisbed  in  Portuguese,  the  relation  of  his 
Jflvaey ;  it  was  printed,  in  folio,  at  Lisbon,  in  the 
jetr  1540.  Damien  Goes,  a  Portuguese  gentle- 
Ma,  translated  this  work  into  Latin,  under  the 
litis,  "  De  Fide,  Regione.  Moribas  ^tbiopium. 
A  Preach  translation  was  printed  in  8vo.,  st 
Aalwerp,  in  1558.  Alvares  is  the  first  writer 
vbs  gives  oa  any  certain  information  concerning 
StUopia ;  hta  account,  however,  ia  not  to  be  re- 
ceived with  implicit  credit,  for  he  does  not  always 
Mk  from  his  own  knowledge,  end  he  frequently 
ink  in  exaggvTstioa. 

ALVAK£d  DE  ORIENTE  (Fisdinand),  one 
•f  the  moet  esteemed  Portuguese  poets,  was  bom 
it  Gea  in  the  Indies,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  King  Sebastian. 
We  have  few  particulars  of  his  life.  It  is  said  that 
ke  served  in  the  royal  navy,  and  was  captain  of  one 
of  iha  veasels  belonging  to  the  squsdron  which 
Adsural  Telles  commended  in  India,  during  the 
Tict-voyalty  of  Monia  Barreto.  His  principal 
work,  <•  Loaitania  Transformads,"  is  on  the  plan  of 
tke  Diana  of  Mooiemajor.  The  language  is  pure 
Md  harmonious,  and  the  descriptions  striking  and 
Miural.  It  was  printed,  for  the  first  time  at  Lisbon, 
IdOr,  8vo.  A  few  years  after,  a  more  correct 
*^tMk  was  pnUtabed  by  Father  Foyos,  of  the 
Mery.  Oar  poet  also  wrote  an  elegy,  which  hss 
Msa  highly  praised,  end  the  fifth  and  sixth  paru 
9i  tbs  ruBisace  of  Psimerin  of  Eoglsnd. 

ALVARE$  (Emamqbl),  a  learned  Jesuit,  of 
FmagiM*  trtiytioni  mm  bora  ia  th«  island  of 


Madeira,  in  1526.  He  was  successively  rector  of 
the  collegesjof  Coimbra,  Lisbon,  end  Evora,  at 
which  last  place  he  died  in  1582.  He  was  the  su« 
thor  of  an  excellent  Latin  grammar,  entitled  *'  De 
Institutions  Grsmmsties,'*  published  in  4to.,  in 
1699,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and 
is  still  used  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  in  their 
colleges. 

ALVAREZ  DE  LUNA  or  ALVARO,  natursl 
son  of  Don  Alvsro  de  Luna  by  a  common  prosti- 
tute, was  born  in  1388.  He  was  in  his  twentieth 
year  introduced  at  the  court  of  John  II.,  king  of 
Castile,  and  ao  great  waa  the  power  which  he 
gained  over  the  mind  of  the  monarch,  that  the 
whole  empire  was  at  his  diapoaal.  The  nobles 
rose  indignant  against  the  favourite,  and  he  was 
banished  one  year  and  a  half,  but  such  was  the 
king's  partiality  that  he  was  recalled  and  loaded 
with  greater  honours.  For  thirty  years  out  of  the 
forty- five  which  he  spent  st  court,  he  possessed 
such  an  ascendency  that  the  king  could  not  change 
a  minister,  or  even  alter  bis  diet  orlhia  clothes,  with* 
out  the  approbation  of  the  favourite.  Acts  of  ty- 
ranny and  extortion,  however,  haatened  bis  ruin ; 
he  was  artfully  seized  by  his  enemies,  and  though 
he  tried  by  letters  to  soften  the  king  to  mercy,  he 
was  tried' and  sentenced  to  lose  hia  head.  His 
punishment  was  sttended  with  every  possible 
ignominy.  On  the  scnffbld  observing  a  hook 
on  a  pole,  be  asked  the  executioner  what  it 
meant,  and  being  informed  it  was  to  suspend  his 
bead  upon,  <'  You  msy,"  says  he,  "  do  what  yon 
please  with  my  body  after  I  am  dead,  death  can 
bring  no  disgrace  to  a  man  of  courage,  nor  is  it 
untimely  to  a  man  who  has  enjoyed  so  msny 
honours."  He  bent  his  hesd  to  the  axe  with  the 
coolest  intrepidity,  4th  of  June,  or  5th  of  July, 
1453,  exhibiting  in  his  life  and  death  the  danger 
and  the  uncertainty  of  royal  favour  improperly 
bestowed,  and  unworthily  enjoyed. 

ALVAREZ  DE  PAZ  (Jamxs),  a  Jesuit,  bore 
at  Toledo,  author  of  aome  divinity  tracts.  He  died 
Jsnusry  17, 1630. 

ALVAREZ  (DiRoo),  a  Spanish  domintcaiiy 
who  engaged  in  the  controversy  of  the  Thomists 
against  the  Molinists.  He  was  archbishop  of 
Trani  in  Italy,  and  died  1635.  His  writings  are  §A 
on  polemical  divinity. 

ALVAROTTO  (Jambs),  a  native  of  Padua,  waa 
an  eminent  professor  of  law  in  that  city,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  had  studied  under  Saliceti 
and  Zarabella,  and  was  a  great  master  both  of  civil 
and  canon  law.  Among  other  treatises,  he  wrote 
**  Coromentaria  in  Libris  Feudorum,"  printed  in 
folio,  at  Frankfort,  in  1587 ;  a  work  much  eateemed, 
and  often  cited  by  the  Italian  lawyers. 

ALVENSLEBEN  (Philip  Charles),  count  d', 
a  Prussian  statesman,  knight  of  the  order  of  the 
red  and  black  eagle,  lord  of  Hundiaburgh,  &c.,  was 
bom  December  12, 1745,  at  Hanover,  where  his 
father  was  counsellor  of  war.  During  the  seven 
years'  war  he  was  brought  op  at  Magdebourg,  with 
the  prince,  afterwards  Frederick  William  II.  He 
then  studied  law  at  the  univeraity  of  Qalle,  and 
was  sppointed  referendsry  in  the  court  of  accounts 
at  Berlin,  and  in  1775,  was  sent  ss  envoy  extra- 
ordlnsry  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  with  the  title  of 
king's  chamberlain.  This  proved  the  commence- 
ment of  a  diplomatic  oareer,  for  which  he  was 
thoeght  qvalified  by  bi»  ezteiuif «  knowledge  and 
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•GeompltabmeoU,  and  the  addreai  with  which  he 
retained  the  good  opinion  of  Frederick  II.  During 
the  war  for  the  aucceaaion  of  Bavaria,  he  acted  aa 
intermediate  agent  between  the  king  of  Pruaaia 
and  the  old  electorate  court,  and  between  the 
arm^  of  Frederick  and  that  of  Prince  Henry.  After 
having  been  engaged  in  tliia'office  for  twelve  jcara, 
be  was  aent  as  ambassador,  in  1787,  to  the  court 
of  France.  In  1788  he  was  sent,  in  the  aame 
capacity,  to  Holland;  and  in  1789  to  England. 
In  1790,  he  was  recalled  from  the  latter  place,  and 
appointed  miniater  for  foreign  affairs,  and  hia  zeal 
and  activity  rendered  him  highly  acceptable  in  the 
court  of  Berlin.  During  bis  administration  he 
founded  several  benevolent  establishments.  He 
died  at  Berlin,  in  1802.  As  a  writer  he  is  known 
by  an  historical  work,  en  tilled  "  Kssai  d'un  tableau 
chronologique  des  evenementa  de  la  guerre,  depuia 
la  paix  de  Monster,  juaqu'a,  celle  de  Hubertsbourg." 
Berlin,  1792,  8vo. 

ALVIANO  (Bartholomew),  an  eminent  mili- 
tary character  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a  general- in  the  service  of  the  Vene- 
tians, and  in  1508,  gained  such  advantages  over 
the  Kmperor  MaximiUau,  that  tbe  republic  decreed 
bim  triumphal  honours.  He  was  second  in  com- 
mand during  the  famous  league  against  Venice, 
when  his  fire  and  enterprise  did  not  well  agree 
with  the  caution  of  Count  Pitigliano,  the  general- 
in-chief.  At  the  battle  of  Aignadel,  where  he 
commanded  the  rear-guard,  after  the  greatest  ex- 
ertions of  valour,  he  was  wounded  and  made  pri- 
soner. When  the  Venetians  afterwards  became 
the  allies  of  France,  Alviano  had  the  chief  com- 
mand of  their  army.  He  defended  Padua  with 
success  against  tbe  emperor;  but  lost  tbe  great 
battle  of  La  Motte,  in  which,  however,  his  exer- 
tions were  so  conspicuous,  that  the  senate  gave 
bim  the  most  honourable  assurances  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  tb^ir  esteem ;  and  he  soon  after  de- 
feated the  enemy  in  Triuli.  He  afforded  such 
timely  aid  to  Francis  I.  in  the  desperate  battle  of 
Marignano,  aa  greatly  contributed  to  his  success. 
Afterwards,  laying  siege  to  Brescia,  he  incurred 
such  fatigue  in  superintending  the  works  as  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  in  1515,  aged 
sixty.  He  was  a  rare  in.ftance  of  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, so  disinterested,  as  to  neglect  his  own  affairs 
in  his  zeal  for  those  of  his  masters.  He  was  pro- 
fusely liberal  to  his  aoldiers,  and  yet  a  strict  ob- 
server of  discipline ;  and  so  much  had  he  gained 
their  affections,  that  they  kept  his  body  unburied 
twenty-five  da^s,  carrying  it  with  them  in  funeral 
pomp  in  their  marches.  The  republic,  which 
deeply  regretted  his  loss,  buried  bim  at  the  public 
expense,  supported  his  unprovided  family  by  a 
pension,  and  portioned  his  daughters. 

ALVINZY  (N.  Babon  d').  a  celebrated  field- 
marshal  in  tbe  Austrian  service,  was  born  in  1726, 
and  died  27ih  of  November,  1810.  He  gained  se- 
veral victories  against  tlie  French,  in  the  first  part 
of  his  campaign,  in  Italy,  but  was  completely  de- 
feated at  llivoli,  and  Areola,  after  which  he  was 
accused  of  incapacity  and  treason,  but  cleared 
himself  from  both  accusations,  and  was  ultimately 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Hungary. 

ALXINGKR  (John  Babtist  d'),  a  modem 
German  poet,  was  born  at  Vienna,  January  24lh, 
1755 ;  his  father  was  a  civilian,  and  consistory 
counsel  to  the  bishop  of  Fassau.    (le  studied  the 


classics  under  tbe  celebrated  antiquary  Sekhd;' 
keeper  of  tbe  medals  at  Vienna,  and  while  with 
him,  imbibed  such  a  taste  for  reading  tbe  aooiflBt 
poets,  that  he  knew  most  of  their  writings  by 
heart,  and  was  always  so  fond  of  this  study,  that 
he  remembered  with  gratitude,  to  tbe  last  boar  of 
his  life,  the  master  who  had  initiated  him  in  it, 
nor    did    he  neglect  his  favourite  authors,  evm 


when  obliged  to  attend  the  courts  of  law.  When 
the  death  of  his  parents  had  put  him  in  posaessioii 
of  a  considerable  patrimony,  he  made  no  other  use 
of  his  doctor's  and  advocate'a  titles  than  recon- 
ciling the  differencea  of  such  clients  os  eddresaed 
themselves  to  him  for  advice.  His  first  poMical 
attempts  appeared  in  tbe  Muses  Almanack,  and 
other  *  periodical  publications  at  Vienna,  and  of 
these  he  published  a  collection  at  Leipsic,  in  1784, 
and  at  Klagenfurth  in  1788,  which  procured  him 
the  honour  of  being  ranked  among  the  best  poeta 
of  his  country  for  elegance,  energy,  and  fertility 
of  imagination.  In  the  "  New  Collection  of  Poe* 
try,"  printed  at  Vienna  in  1794,  he  contribotsA 
some  pieces  not  so  favourable  to  his  charactar} 
but  he  completely  re-established  bis  fame  by  tki 
publication  of  *'I)oolm  of  Mentz,"  and  "  Blioai- 
beris,"  two  poems  of  the  romantic  cast  in  imitatifia 
of  Wieland,  to  whom  tlie  last  was  dedicated.  la 
1791,  he  published  a  German  translation  of  Flo* 
rian's  *<  Numa  Pompilius,"  which  some  bave 
thought  equal  to  the  original,  but  in  many  parts  it 
is  deficient  in  elegance.  It  was,  however,  his  hat 
performance,  except  the  assistance  he  gave  to 
some  literary  contemporaries  in  translating  tbe 
foreign  journals.  During  the  three  last  years  of 
his  life,  he  was  secretary  and  inspector  of  tbe 
court  theatre,  and  died  May  Ist,  1797,  of  a  oervoM 
fever.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  affectioDS  aad 
gaiety  of  temper,  and  of  bis  liberality  he  afforded 
a  striking  instance  in  the  case  of  Hasebka  tbs 
poet,  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  principd 
supporters  of  German  literature.  He  not  only  as> 
commodated  him  with  apartments  in  his  hoeSB» 
but  made  him  a  present  of  10,000  florins.  Of  Wm 
faults,  it  is  onlv  recorded  that  be  was  a  litlls 
vain,  and  a  little  given  to  tbe  pleasures  oi  tbe 
table. 

ALYATT£S,  king  of  Lydia,  succeeded  his  fii* 
tlier  Sadiattes,  B.  0.61 9.  He  carried  on  the  imt 
his  father  had  begun  with  the  Mileaiana,  for  i 
years,  till,  despairing  to  reduce  tbcan  by  f 
he  made  peace  with  ihem.  He  also,  for  six  jeara» 
maintained  a  bloody  war  with  Cyaxaree,  king  fi 
the  Modes  which  was  at  last  terminated  by  a  tolll 
eclipse  of  the  sun  that  happened  while  tbe  tM» 
armies  were  engaged,  and  struck  both  parties  wllk 
superstitious  terror.  Alyattes  then  employed  alt 
his  forces  to  expel  the  Scythians,  or  CimmertaaSp 
from  his  country,  which  at  length  he  eff«eted» 
He  was  equally  successful  against  the  Smyms&aai^ 
whose  ( 
He  died 

transmitted  his  kingdom  in  great  prosperity  1 
son  Crcesus. 

ALY-CliVR,  was  an  emir,  and  celebraMd 
Persian  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Soltai 
Abul-Cacem-Babour,  to  whom  be  used  to  itjciw 
hia  verses,  had  such  an  affection  for  him,  that  l» 
uaed  to  call  bim  his  son.  On  tbe  death  of  Baboor« 
Hoceiu  Myrza  invited  him  to  take  up  his  reaideaoo 
at  his  court,  whore  he  beoamo  gnod  visier*   Bft 


ras  equally  successiui  againsi  ine  dmymaeaas^ 
16  country  and  capital  he  reduced  to  subjectiss* 
[lied  after  a  reign  of  fifty- seven  years,  sol 
imitted  his  kingdom  in  great  prosperity  to  Us 
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vwivbacqueoily  appoiqied  goterpor  of  Attrabad, 
fpM  wbiok  be  redrtd  afur  a  sarvicA  of  aome 
j9ta,  ud  pMacd  tba  ramaindar  0/  bia  life  in  atudy 
isd  rttifameBt. 

ALVM.GUEEAI,  ibirty-foortb  kbaa  of  the 
Cnmm,  by  bie  iubuniaiiity  and  inpoliey,  raiacd  aa 
iMtnealioa  agaiaat  biai,  at  tbe  bead  of  wbicb  be 
alibaataly  bad  tbe  addreaa  to  put  biiiia«lf,  and  to 
awrch  wguwt  tbe  aultaa,  but  he  was  depoaed  be- 
to  he  «wid  pal  bia  deaigoa  into  executioo^  A.  D. 
1768. 

ALYON  (PsTSR  Pnxup),  waa  born  at  Aa- 
niiae.  io  17d8.  Ha  aaiiated  in  tba  education  of 
the  dobe  of  Orleana ;  but  ia  only  entitled  10  dis- 
Unetioo  aa  a  cbemiat,  in  which  cbarai;ter  be  pub- 
fiibedaeFerai  treaiiaea. 

ALYPiUS.    SeeAUPIUS. 

ALYPIUS  of  Aatioeb*  a  geographer  of  the 
fourth  ocntury,  waa  in  tbe  aert iee  of  the  Emperor 
Jalian*  He  waa  a'*nt  into  Britain  in  the  capacity 
ef  depatj-governor  ;  and  be  waa  afterwarda  em< 
pbif  ed  bj  tho  emperor  Io  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Jerattlem«  Aainunna  UdroeUiaua  relatea,  that 
while  Aijpiua.  with  tbe  aaaisiance  of  tba  governor 
of  the  provinoe,  waa  oarrytog  on  the  work  with 
iiaat  eiprdtiion,  tremeodoua  balls  of  fire  burat 
lirtb  ia  frequent  erupiiooa  near  the  foundations, 
which  sooMtiisei  bnmed  tbe  woikmen,  and  ren- 
dered the  plaee  inaeeeaaible ;  tbua  reaolutely  o;>- 
peMd  by  tbe  element  thej  deaiated  from  the 
«idertoking^  Towards  the  latter  paitof  hie  life» 
Alypios.  when  be  bad  retired  from  public  business 
ta  eajoy  rapoae,  waa  iavolrad  in  a  persecution 
which  iell  vpon  certain  persona  who  were  aceaaed 
of  Begin,  Hia  ion  Hierocleawaa  eondemned  to 
4calh,  aB4  he  hinsielf  auSered  eonfiacation  and 
lnsishmaiH,  The  erime  far  which  tbe^  were 
Miahed  ia  tiidt  by  Ammianna  MarceUmas,  to 
nve  been  giving  poison ;  but  the  historian  im- 
pplea  their  anffeiiaga  iq  the  handa  ef  iajuatioe* 
wkisb  reeehad  eiea  to  the  most  quiet  retreat. 
Jfliaa  hiMaelf  apeaks  of  Alypiua  in  terms  of  high 
mpiel,  and  hoiHHired  bim  wiib  bia  eoafideace. 
"  As  m  y««r  •oadttcC  in  public  aifaiia/'  sara  tbe 
wsperor,  •*  It  gisaa  me  pteasure  t»  obaetve  the 
•ndnit^  aad  hnmaaity  which  appear  in  all  your 
timaaiios^f ;  (et •  aa  tn  temper  lenity  and  rnqdera- 
tiagwitb  firqMeas  and  ibrliiade,  the!  the  good  may 
eifcaence  the  benefit  of  the  former,  and  the  had 
W  he  coffseeifld  kj  tbe  latter,  reqnirea  ao  satall 
sMm  el  ability  and  rirtaa."  Alypiua  waa  the 
Ntbgrefmtfeatiia  on  geography »  with  wbicb  Ju- 
liia  waa  aaucb  pleneed ;  bat  it  ie  pmbsbie  that  it 
i|li)rt. 

ALYPIUS,  tf  AUxandria,  a  Platonie  phtkeo- 
ihlh  lonriab^d  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifWenib 
WiijFt  Mid  19  eelebratad  for  the  souteaesa  ef  his 
gniaSft  and  the  aubtleiy  with  which  he  lectured 
^m  the  ahairoaa  snecnlatioaa  of  the  Platonic 
"'^^     Uia  oommnnieationa  to  hie  papila  were 


<iiMf  «fnl,  arbeace  none  of  bia  iaatrnctions  bare 
Wm  mnaauitnd  10  peaierity;  but  Jamblichns, 
i4«  wi«Ui  bia  life,  apeaka  of  him  aa  a  pattern  of 
liitie.  If  wreU  at  a  phihMopber  of  a^perier  talents. 
B|  aa  anid  tn  have  poaeeasad  a  great  mind  is 
ftflwH  Wibr»  bia  atatnte  being  ao  diminutive,  aa  to 
te.  bias  a  dwarf.    He  died,  at  n  great  age. 


ALZATKY  BANMIREZ  (Josxmi  Avthowy), 
•%RPMlk  gtognapdusf  a«d  Klraawiaib  «ii»  waa  a 
Unh,  Buf .— No.  20, 


native  of  Meuco,  and  lived  in  tba  laat  century* 
lie  published  a  Meaiosn  Literary  Gaiette,  and 
made  many  astronomical  oHservatiocs.  He  wss  a 
correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Soivoces  at  Paris, 
to  which  he  dedictted  a  new  chart  of  North  Ame« 
rica ;  and  he  ooostrueled  aeveral  other  charts,  and 
wrote  '<  Geographical  Memoirs." 

AMADEDUULAT,  first  sultan  of  the  Boiyaa 
dynasiy,  was  the  son  of  Buiysb,  a  fisherman,  of 
Dilem,  on  the  Caspian  sea.  His  proper  name  vraa 
All,  but,  for  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  Caliph 
Rsdlii,  he  was  dignified  with  the  name  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  known,  and  which  signifies  Sup« 
port  of  the  Slai0.  His  brother  at  tbe  same  time 
had  the  title  of  Rokntddufat  or  PilUtr  rf  the  State^ 
He  first  rote  to  distiiioiion  in  the  armies  of  Mtkao, 
sultsn  of  Dilem,  and,  on  bia  decline,  served  ano- 
ther maater ;  but  when  he  found  himself  strong 
enough,  he  be^an  conquering  for  himself,  and,  with 
his  two  brothers,  gained  possession  of  Persia 
Proper,  Peraian  Irak,  and  Kerman,  or  Caramaoia. 
He  fixed  his  own  seat  of  eotercigniy  at  Schiraa  in 
Persia  Proper,  in  933.  The  general  of  Caliph 
Caber  attempted  to  expel  bim,  but  without  suc« 
cess ;  and  Radhi,  the  succeeding  oslipb,  thought  it 
most  prodeot  io  make  pesce  with  biro,  declare 
him  bis  £mir-aI-omrah,  and  confirm  htm  in  biscon^ 
quests.  He  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  stetion 
by  his  prudence  and  magnanimity,  and  his  bounty 
towards  his  brother.  Hia  libersltty  te  them  bad 
once  reduced  bim  to  greet  difficulty  for  want  of 
money  to  pay  his  army,  when  he  ia  ssid  to  bsve 
been  relief ed  by  s  remarkable  incident.  Wslking 
in  the  hall  of  bia  palace,  which  had  formerly  been 
inhabited  by  tbe  ealiph's  general,  be  ssw  tbe  bead 
of  a  aerpent  appear  at  a  orack  in  tbe  waU.  He 
ordered  an  opening  to  be  made  in  order  to  eatch 
it.  This  led  to  a  cavity,  in  which  were  depoaited 
several  chests  of  gold  and  other  treaaure,  conoealed 
there  by  his  predecessor.  The  fortunate  disoo- 
rtity  anppUed  hia  wanu,  and  prevented  a  danger- 
ous mutiny.  Amadeddulst  died,  after  a  reign  of 
sixteen  years,  in  949,  aged  about  fifty-three,  and, 
having  no  son,  be  lei\  liia  croirn  to  Adadeddulai, 
aou  of  his  brother  RoknedduUr. 

AMADEUS,  the  name  of  several  counts  of 
Savoy.^^Amadeoa  V.  suraamed  tbe  Gt-tot,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty  in  1383.  He  gained  dia- 
tingniahed  honour  in  defending  Rhcdea  against  tbe 
Turka,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of  forty -one  }earB, 
in  1323,  at  Avignon,  where  he  wea  aolieiting  Pope 
John  II.  to  publish  a  evueade  in  favour  of  Andro- 
ntous,  empercHT  of  the  East,  who  bad  married  hia 
daughter.  He  was  much  loved  and  honoured  by 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Eurt^x*,  and  waa  frequently 
the  mediator  io  their  differences. — Amadeos  VIII. 
succeeded  bis  father,  Aroadeua  VII.  in  1391,  and 
acquired  tbe  titles  of  the  Pmeijie  and  tbe  Solomon  of 
his  age.  In  1416,  Savoy  was  made  a  duchy  ;  but 
afler  this  elevation,  Amideua  retired  from  bia 
throne  and  family,  into  a  reltgimis  house,  at  a 
place  called  Ripaille.  In  this  retreat,  he  devoted 
himself  to  plessare,  so  that  fairg  rtpailie  became 
prorerbial  to  eignify  a  Hfo  of  induhoneo  mnd  exqw» 
tite  gratification.  Here  he  aapired  tothepeiacy, 
and  employed  large  sums  qf  money,  at  tbe  eouneil 
of  Basil,  to  secure  bis  election.  Accordingly,  this 
council,  ia  1439,  having  deposed  Eugcnius  IV. 
ebose  AsMdcnt  in  hia  place,  under  the  name  of 
FcOii  X4  tiMugk  bt  bid  aaret  teken  bely  ardeia. 
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£iigeoia8  ezcooimaDicACed  btm.  On  the  death  of 
kw  riral,  Anftdeus  WM  peniiaded  to  abdicate.  He 
^ied  in  1451. 

AMADEUS  IX.  count  of  SaToy,  though  infirm 
ifi  body,  and  not  diatinguivhed  by  deeds  of  renown, 
d«aervea  to  be  recorded  as  a  prince  who  made  the 
faappiness  of  his  subjects  the  great  object  of  his 
reign.  He  was  possessed  of  all  the  Christian  vir- 
tues in  an  eminent  degree,  and,  in  particular  of 
that  of  obarity.  Being  asked  one  day  by  a  foreign 
Biioister  whether  he  kept  hounds  1  *'  A  grest 
many  (said  he),  and  you  shall  see  them  to-mor- 
row." On  the  next  day,  leading  tiie  minister  to  a 
window  which  looked  in  a  large  square,  the  duke 
showed  him  a  number  of  people  eating  and  drinking. 
'*  Those  (said  be)  are  my  hounds,  with  whom  I 
go  in  chase  of  heaven.''  Wht-n  he  was  told  that 
his  alms  would  exhaust  his  revenues,  he  cried, 
"Here  is  the  collar  of  my  order;  let  them  sell 
it,  and  relieve  my  people."  He  marrifd  Jolande 
of  France,  who  seoooded  him  in  all  his  good 
works.  He  died  universally  regretted,  in  1472, 
having  lived  thirty-seven  years,  and  reigned  seven. 
The  saintly  title  of  the  Blested^  was  conferred  on 
him  by  his  subjects. 

AMAD£US,  a  Franciscan  monk,  in  Portugal. 
He  drew  the  public  attention  on  him  by  his  publi- 
teiioa  of  some  mystical  revelations  at  Home,  and 
ajed  1482. 

AMADEUS,  bishop  of  Lansanne,  died  1158.  He 
is  author  of  a  panegyric  on  the  blessed  virgin, 
edited  15S7,  Basil. 

AMADIS,  a  name  very  celebrated  in  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry. — 1.  Amadis  of  Gaul,  called,  from 
the  bearings  on  his  shield,  the  Knight  of  the  Lion, 
but  in  the  wilderness,  BeUenibros,  a  son  of  King  Pe- 
rion  of  France,  and  Eilesena,  daughter  of  King  Ga- 
vinter  of  Bretagne. — t.  Amadia  of  Greece,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  Gallic  Amadia,  and  aon  of  Liauarte, 
and  Onoleria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Tre- 
hisond.— 3.  Amadis  of  the  Star,  a  great-grandson 
of  the  Grecian  Amadis,  aon  of  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Colohis,  who  waa  descended  from  Alastraxfrea,  a 
natural  child  of  the  Gri'cian  Amadis,  by  the  Queen 
Xshara  of  Caucasus.  The  mother  of  this  third 
Amadia  was  Diana,  a  natural  child  of  Sidonia, 
queen  of  Guiudaga,  by  Florisel,  the  knight  of  the 
beautiful  ahepherdess,  a  lawful  aon  of  the  Grecian 
Amadis. — 4.  Amadia  of  Trebisond,  deacendi-d 
from  Roger  of  Greece,  the  much*beloved.  a  son  of 
Flortsel  and  Hellen  princeaa  of  Apollouia.  This 
Amadis  was  a  great- grandaon  of  Fiorisel,  aod  sou 
of  Polixaoa,  and  Liacaron,  prince  of  Cathay. 
The  history  of  this  hero,  who  waa  nearly  the  aame 
to  Spain  aa  Charlemagne  with  hia  twelve  peers  to 
France,  and  King  Arthur  with  his  kni>ht(i  of  the 
round  table  to  England,  is  continued  through  nine 
generatiuna  ;  but  the  question  concerning  its  origin 
and  mixture  of  truth  with  fable,  ia  involved  in  so 
much  darkness,  that  it  ia  even  doubtful  wiicther  it 
originated  witli  the  Spaniah,  the  Portuguese,  or  the 
French. 

AMA  J  A  (Francis),  a  Spanish  professor  of  civil 
law  at  Ossuna  and  Salamanca.  He  died  at  Valla- 
dpiid  about  1640.  His  commentary  on  the  eight 
last  books  of  the  Code,  printed  at  Lyons,  1639,  folio, 
and  Ilia  other  treatises  were  highly  valued. 

AMAK,  c«lled  also  Abulnagib  al  BMutri,  waa  a 
eelebrated  Persian  poet,  a  native  of  Bokhara,  who 
flouriaiied  dariug  the  fifth  omUMjtnm  tlM  Hegira, 


(the  eleventh  of  our  sra),  under  the  BMmarchs  of 
the  race  ofSeljak.  He  particularly  attached  Uv- 
self  to  Khedar  Khan,  who  reigned  in  the  Tm*^ 
aoxian  provinces,  and  who  was  a  moat  muoifierat 
patron  of  letters,  and  especially  of  |H>etry.  This  i 
prince  held  a  kind  of  academy,  at  which  he  prs-  : 
sided,  seated  on  a  throne,  at  the  foot  ofwaidi 
were  four  great  baaona  of  gold  aod  silver  cois,  ; 
destined  for  the  reward  of  the  poeta  who  obtataed 
his  approbation.  Amak  waa  at  the  heed  of  tbia 
academy,  which  consisted  of  one  hundred  men  of 
letters,  who  bad  handsome  pensions.  He  himself 
lived  in  estate  beyond  that  of  a  poet  in  any  otbar 
country,  possessing,  from  the  bouety  of  Um  ss« 
vereign,  a  great  number  of  sUves  of  both  sexes, 
and  thirty  trained  horses,  with  rich  espsrisMs. 
This  prosperity,  aa  might  be  suppoaed,  excited  tb« 
enry  of  some  of  his  brother  bsrda ;  and  Rascbidi, 
whom  he  had  recommended  to  court,  employed  his 
intereat  with  the  sultan'a  favourite  mistress  to  sap- 
plant  him.  Amak,  in  return  decfied  bis  verses. 
The  sultan  for  hia  diversion  made  them  contend  in 
his  presence,  and  the  satirical  veraea  of  Rascbidi 
trained  the  prise,  to  the  great  mortification  ef 
Amak.  This  poet  lived  nearly  a  whole  ceatury. 
His  principal  work  ia  the  **  History  of  the  Loves 
of  Joseph  and  Zoleiskah,"  a  romance  taken  froa 
the  account  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph,  in  the  Kboras. 
He  was,  however,  principallv  famed  for  bis  elegies. 
It  ia  recorded,  that  when  Sultan  Sangiar  was  ia- 
cousolable  for  the  death  of  his  sister^  and  disrs* 
garded  all  the  funeral  veraes  presented  by  other 
poets,  Amak  waa  sent  for  from  his  retirement  to 
soothe  him.  Being  too  infirm,  through  age,  for 
travelling,  he  exerted  bis  remaining  powers  ia 
composing  an  elegy,  which  be  sent  to  the  anltaa 
by  hia  son,  and  it  obtained  a  decided  prefei 
over  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  eeae 
aion. 

AMALAKIUS  (Fortunatos),  erehbialiop  af 
Treves,  waa  ambaaaador  of  Cbariemagne  to  Con- 
ataniinople.  He  died  814,  and  left  a  oeatise  ea 
baptiam. — Symphoaius,  an  eeeleaiaetie  of  Meli,' 
author  of  a  valuable  book  on  the  oflBoea  and  anti- 
quitiea  of  the  church.     Ho  died  abont  SST. 

AMALASONTHA,  yonngeet  daughter  of  Thee- 
done  the  Great,  king  of  the  Oatrogotha,  by  the 
aister  of  Clovia,  waa  born  about  496.  She  was 
married  in  515  to  £utharic,'tbe  laat  heir  of  lbs 
regal  taee  of  the  Amali,  whom  Theodorie  had 
aent  from  Spain,  aod  deetined  for  hie  euecssser. 
Eutharie,  however,  died  before  hia  fiatber-in-lew, 
leaving  an  only  sou,  Atlialario,  who  wna  cigbt 
yeara  of  age  at  the  death  of  Theodorie.  His 
i^raudfather  beqneathed  to  him  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  under  the  guard innahip  of  bia  mother.  Ami- 
lasonths.  This  princeaa  waa  a  worthy  deecendaet 
of  Theodorie,  aod  possessed  a  full  abare  of  bis  U- 


loots  improved  by  a  learned  edueatioo.  She  i , 
with  equal  eaae  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gotbie 
tonguea,  and  waa  well  veraed  in  Che  pbiloeopby 
and  theology  of  the  age.  Her  administration  was 
directed  by  wiadom  and  justice.  She  restored  the 
children  of  Boiiihiua  and  Symnachns  to  tbsir  in- 
heritance. She  eheeked  the  rapacity  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  Gothic  leadere,  who  were  ineHoed  «s 
treat  the  Komans  aa  a  conquered  people.  8be  ie« 
tained  all  the  laws,  magistratea,  and  p^tkel  insli* 
tutions  of  her  fistber,  but  remitted  soose  of  the  »• 
positiona  hs  htd  hdd  on  hit  subjests,    Shefranriy 
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iMMcd  learaiog  »nd  its  profesaors,  aod  took 
tmw  that  the  stipends  to  psbiic  leschera  eliould  be 
regnlarlj  paiJ.  Sbs  usiduously  cultivated  a  good 
vsrfsnisodisg  with  the  imperial  court,  sod  the 
•rigliboiiriBg  potSDlalM ;  and  during  acme  years 
Wr  govemmeDt  was  uniTersally  proaperoua  and 
Kipscted.  The  edncatioa  of  her  sob  waa  a  poim 
deservedly  next  Iier  heart ;  and  as  her  own  mind 
vw  bigUjr  ciiltiTated,  abe  wiahed  lo  gire  him 
every  audrantage  scieare  and  letters  could  bestow. 
But  neither  the  inclination  of  the  youth;  nor  the 
character  of  the  Gothic  nation,  aeconded  her 
viawa.  The  Gotba  had  begun  to  exclaim  againat 
tbe  effeminata  oonrae  of  diaciptine  in  which  their 
prince  was  bred;  when,  one  day,  tbe  youth, 
kaviag  undergoae  chaati«emeot  from  his  mother, 

i  wiib  tears  yet  in  his  eyes  into  a  room  where 

of  tbe  nobles  were  asaemhled.      Learning 

of  bis  distress,  ihey  broke   out  into 


Tioleot  expressions  of  indignation,  and  inaisted 
on  bis  reltrsse  from  maternal  authority  and  the 
fa«aeas  of  pedants.  Amalaaontha  was  compelled 
to  giro  way  ;  and,  in  conaeqaence,  the  prince  fell 
into  tbe  bands  of  those  who  plunged  him  into  die* 
nolMe  pLrseure,  inapired  him  with  contempt  of  bta 
Bather,  and  neon  undid  all  she  had  been  labouring 
(0  effect.  Her  reaentment  led  ber  to  aelect  three  of 
the  ringleaders  of  this  factions  interference,  whom 
•he  confined  in  the  remotest  parte  of  luly.  But 
the  party  againat  her  waa  so  powerful,  that  ahe 
bad  theagbu  of  retiring  to  the  protection  of  Juati* 
•ina  ;  and  a  oonrospondenoe  pasaed  between  them 
SB  ihe  aubjeet.  She  was  on  tbe  point  of  aetting 
■nil,  wbeo  she  chose  irat  to  mske  trial  of  a  bold 
txertioa  of  authority.  She  caoscd  tbe  three  male- 
WBteau  to  be  piirately  asaaaainated ;  and  thia 
ict,  tbovgb  it  inflamed  tbe  hatred  of  the  public 
■CaiBaC  her,  anawetrd  tbe  preaent  purpose  of  re- 
■toriag  ber  absolnte  away.  But  it  was  not  long 
bsfiwe  ber  son,  at  tbe  age  of  aizteen,  fell  a  victim 
lo  hia  early  debaucheries,  sad  left  ber  without 
**7  W*l  elaim  to  tbe  goTemment.  Her  ambition, 
Wverer,  woold  not  allow  ber  to  retire  lo  a  private 
and  she  sought  for  aopport  in  a  plan  of 
tbe  throne  with  her  cousin  Theodotus, 
indolent  and  pusillsnimoos  disposition 
woold,  abe  thought,  still  leare  ber  in  posaession 
•f  the  supreme  power.  But  tbe  event  soon  proved 
the  dsnger  of  trusting  to  weakness  without  prin- 
Qpie.  He  canoed  ber  to  be  imprisoned  in  an 
MMd  in  tbe  midst  of  the  Iske  Boisens,  where  she 
vas  atrangled  in  tbe  batb,  A.  D.  535,  Some 
*xiltn  atiribate  this  deed  to  tbe  instigation  of  the 
SBpress  Theodora,  who  was  jealoua  of  the  great 
itgaid  entertained  by  Justinian  for  Amalaaontha. 

AMALEK.  SOB  of  Elipbas,  tbe  son  of  Esau, 
*■■  tbe  foonder  of  a  nation  which  aetlled  in 
^■aae,  and  made  war  against  the  Israelites,  under 
8m1  and  Daetd. 

AMALFI  (CoaisTAKCB  d*  Atalos,  duchess  of), 
>  postcss  of  Napiea,  died  there  in  1560.  She  was 
Mde  a  prineess  by  Cbarlea  V.  and  after  ber  death 
har  poems  were  pobUabed  at  Naples,  baviag  pre- 
viooahr  appeared  at  Lacoa,  1559. 

AUAliA  (Akva),  ducheae  of  Suxe- Weimar, 
Wa  October  S4,  1759.  daogbterof  Cbarlea,  duke 
•f  Brunawicb-WolfeBtnttel,  died  1806.  During 
tkekttet  half  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  this  prio- 
Ma  waa  tbe  centre  of  a  court,  which  in  more  than  I 
«•  loept d,  nmmkM  that  of  tb«  duke  of  Femm, 


which  was  adorned  by  the  pioseuce  of  Tasso  and 
Ariosto.  She  gave  lo  learned  men  the  support 
which  they  looked  for  in  vuin  from  ihe  great  prin- 
ces  of  Germany,  while  she  afforded  them  a  point 
of  union  and  agreeable  residence.  She  asaemhled 
round  her  VVieland,  Goihe,  Schiller,  and  many  of 
the  fineat  minds  of  Germany  ;  and  governed  with 
wiadom  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

AM  ALRIC  (AuosRx),an  ecclesiastical  historian 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Urban  V.  who  was  elected  in  the  year  1362. 
He  dedicated  to  that  pontiff  a  history  of  the  popes, 
under  tbe  title  of  "  Chronicon  Pontificale/' which 
he  boasts  to  have  collected  from  upwards  of  200 
writers:  he  brings  down  the  history  to  Pope 
John  XXn. — Arnold,  archbishop  of  Narbonne, 
animated  the  princes  of  Spain  againat  the  Moora, 
and  obtained  a  vioiory  over  them,  lit  13,  of  which, 
as  an  ocular, witness,  be  has  given  a  history.  He 
died  12«6. 

AMALTHiEA,  in  fabulous  history,  daughter  of 
Melissus*  king  of  Crete.  Hence  some  authore 
have  called  her  a  goat,  and  have  maintained  that 
Jupiter,  to  reward  her  kindnesses,  placed  her  in 
heaven  as  a  constellation,  and  gave  one  of  ber 
borna  to  tbe  nymphs  who  had  taken  care  of  his 
infant  years.  Thia  horn  was  called  the  horn  of 
plenty,  and  had  the  power  to  give  the  nymphs 
whatever  they  deaired^-^Also,  the  name  of  the 
Sibyl  of  Cumn,  who  aold  her  booka  to  Tarquin. 

AMALIHEUS  (Jsromx,  John  Baptistx,  and 
Cornelius),  three  brothers  born  at  Oderso,  in 
Italy,  equally  celebrated  for  their  poetry.  The  firat 
studied  philoso^'by  and  medicine,  the  second  was 
secretary  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  the  last  applied 
himself  to  literature,  and  translated  the  Cateobiam 
of  the  council  into  Latin.  Among  their  poems 
printed  at  Amsterdam  1685,  and  1728.  in  8vo.,  ia 
the  following  delicate  epigram  on  two  beautiful 
children  who  bad  lost  each  an  eye.^ 

Lumine  Aeon  dextro,  capta  eat  Leonilla  sinistro ; 
£t  poterat  formft  vincere  uterque  Deos. 
Parve  puer,  lumen  quod  babes,  concede  sorori. 
Sic  tu  emeus  Amor,  sic  erit  ilia  Venus. 

They  are  said  by  L'Adrocat  to  have  died  all  three 
in  1574.  There  was  an  archbitbep  of  Athens  of 
the  same  name,  Attililius,  who  died  about  1600, 
illustrious  for  bis  lesrning  and  disinterested  spirit. 
He  went  as  nuncio  from  Paul  V.  to  Cologne. 

AMAMA  (SixTiNus^,  a  Hebrew  professor  at 
Franeker,  who  refused  tbe  liberal  offera  of  tbe 
university  of  i«yden,  which  wished  Itim  to  suo- 
eeed  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Krpenius.  He  waa 
long  employed  in  the  great  design  of  refuting  and 
censuring  tbe  vulgate  translation  which  had  re« 
ceived  tlie  sanction  of  the  council  of  Trent.  This 
learned  work,  called  «  Antibarbarua  Biblicus,"  was 
to  consist  of  two  parts,  but  only  one  was  published 
before  Amama  died,  and  so  powerful  were -his 
arguments,  that  some  synods  refused  to  admit  can- 
didates to  holy  orders  except  thev  perfectly  under« 
stood  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals.  His  precepts 
and  example  were  successfully  employed  in  cheek* 
ing  the  dissolute  and  intemperate  manners  which 
prevailed  in  the  university  of  Franeker,  and  after 
his  death  in  1629,  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
Friesland  for  his  memorv  was  shown  in  their 
generous  conduct  towards  his.childrsn,  as  bis  son 
Nicholas  BckuoFledges  ia  «  dedioation  t9  bi«  S>i^ 
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ten.  Marian-um  decas.  He  wm  id  1613  at  Ox- 
ford, aod  taught  for  tome  ttmo  Hebrew  in  Exeter 
college. 

AMAND  (Mare  Amthont  GftXARS,  Siear  de 
St.),  born  at  Roaan  io  NomaDdji  1594,  di«tiD- 
guiabed  himaell'aa  a  poet  or  eofulc,  burleique^  and 
RmorottS  Bubjecu.  nia  father  bad  (he  eommaud  uf 
a  aquadron  of  ships  under  £iixabetb  of  England  for 
Iwenij-two  yeara,  and  he  hiraaelf  employed  the 
greatost  part  of  his  life  iii  travelling.  He  waa 
one  of  ihe  lirat  members  of  the  French  academj, 
and  inatead  of  apeaking  a  public  oration,  ho  under- 
took to  make  a  colleetion  of  barlcsque  terms  ami 
•zpressions  for  the  diotionary  which  that  learued 
body  iniendod  to  publish.  His  **  Moiae  Sauv6*'  and 
iM«  **  Soiiiude  "  were  much  admired,  but  hare 
since  beea  neglected  or  forgotten.  In  a  poem  on 
tlio  moon  it  is  aaid  that  he  praised  the  skill  of  Lonia 
XIV.  in  swimming,  a  oomplimt  nt  wbich  the  mo* 
narcb  disdained,  and  which  so  affected  the  poet  that 
he  did  not  long  anrfite  the  ind>il«rence  with  which 
his  muse  was  treated.  He  died  1661,  in  his  sixty- 
sevenih  year. — St.,  a  bishop  of  Bordeaux,  404.— 
Another,  biahop  of  Maestrieht,  who  converted  the 
Low  Countries  lo  Christianity.     He  died  679. 

AM  AMD  (Pbtxr),  born  at  Hirs  in  Provence, 
abovt  the  middle  of  the  aevenleeoth  century,  prac- 
tised midwifery  with  credit  at  Paria*  In  tbe  year 
1705,  he  pnhlrahed  *'  Nouvelles  observations  sur 
la  Pratique  di-s  Aecoachmf  ua,"  io  which  he  re- 
latea  the  cases  of  several  women  who  had-  extra- 
Hlerioe  fmiusaes,  and  gires  an  account,  aeeom* 
panied  wiih  engravings,  of  a  kind  of  net  he  had 
invested  for  extracting  tbe  heads  of  fealusses,  when 
left  in  the  uterus.  The  inyention  k  ingenioos,  bat 
has  long  been  laid  aside  for  the  crotchet,  by  whkb 
tho  extraction  is  performed  with  much  greater  ease 
and  eertninty. 

AMAMDUS  {JEmvs  Saltivs),  a  rebel  general 
under  Dioclesiau,  wiio  s»s«mod  impierial  honours, 
and  was  at  last  conquered  by  Dioclesian's  colleague. 

AMANIEU-DKS-ESCAS,  a  troubadour  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  lived  at  the  couft  of  Jamea 
II.,  king  of  Arragoo,  left  behind  him  four  small 
poems,  which  are  more  remarkable  for  the  know- 
ledge of  manners  and  customs,  evinced  in  tbem, 
than  for  their  moral  or  beauty. 

AMARA(Simcha),  a  learned  Hindoo  and  conn- 
■ellor  to  the  celebrated  llejah  Vikramaditeya,  lived 
in  the  first  century.  He  is  known  as  t\te  si^tbor  of 
•  diotionary  of  the  Sanscrit,  which  is  esteemed  rery 
ectrreet  and  eouplele.  Thero  is  s  maiMscript  of  the 
whole  in  the  Imperial  Librsry  si  Paris. 

AMARAL  (Ai<DRtw)»  a  Portuguese,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was 
eelebrated  for  his  courage,  pride,  and  haughtiness. 
Being  cfasrged,  io  1610,  in  oooj unction  with  Yil- 
liers  de  rials  Adam,  lo  coiimand  a  sea  expedition 
agaiost  the  svltan  of  £gypt,  he  quarrelled  with  his 
eoHeagoo  respecting  the  plan  of  attack,  and,  at 
last  being  aUowod  hta  own  way,  he  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  On  tbe  death  of  the  grand-master 
•f  hia  order,  he  haughtily  demanded  to  be  appointed 
bis  auccesior,  but  this  distinction  was  unanimously 
given  to  Yilliers,  who  Amarai,  in  his  rage,  de-> 
dared  should  be  tbe  Isst  to  iill  ttivtoAce  at  Rhodes. 
It  is  said  that  he  seat  secret  advice  to  Solimsn  lo 
attack  Ibis  island,  and  suspicions  having  fallen 

on  him,  ho  waa  put  to  the  torture,  and  beheaded 
lb*  5ih»  Netwhor,  15^.    He  Mt  bin  death 


with  surprising  calmness,  and  when  put  to  the 
question,  endured  his  torments  with  fortito^e  Md 
silence. 

AMARITON  (Johm),  a  lawyer  of  the  aixieeBlh 
century,  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  and,  ca 
coming  to  Paris,  to  practise  his  professieii,  was 
put  into  prison,  where  be  died  in  1590,  leatiag 
behind  him  commtntariea  on  the  Epistles  of  Ci- 
cero and  Horace,  nod  aolea  on  tbe  S9th  hook  of 
Ulpian. 

AMASEUS  (Romulus),  a  learned  profeaaeref 
Bologna,  author  of  aome  orations,  and  of  a  irAnslc- 
tion  of  Psuaanias.  He  died  1558.  Hie  son  Pom- 
pilius  published  a  translation  of  part  of  Pohhiatf, 
and  waa  profeasor  of  Greek  at  Bologna. 

AMASIS,  king  of  Kgypt,  was  of  pleheian  des- 
cent, and  rose  by  merit  to  the  confidence  of  blag 
Apries.  In  a  sedition  sgsioat  this  prince  AmsSis 
waa  saluted  king  $  sod,  in  oosaequenoe,  the  cose- 
try  was  involved  in  a  civil  war,  which  tenftinstsd 
is  tlie  defeat  and  capture  of  Apries.  Amasis  as* 
cended  the  tbrone  B.  C.  569,  snd  presently  pot  ha 
former  mseter  to  desih.  He  governed  bis  eoontry 
with  prudence  and  activity ;  making  It  bis  role  le 
attead  closely  to  business  in  Ihe  moraiags,  and  cs 
derote  the  evenings  to  socisl  pleasures.  Vn&tr 
his  reign  Egypt  is  said  for  -many  yeare  to  havs 
enj'»yed  uninterrupted  fertility,  and  to  faaee  ac- 
quired a  prodigious  population.  In  order  to  prevest 
Ihe  evils  ariiing  from  an  idle  popalaoe,  be  made  a 
law  enjoining  every  inaa,  on  pain  of  death,  le 
appear  onoe  a  year  before  the  governor  of  hil 

Erorince,  and  declare  bj  what  meaoa  be  earned 
is  living.  He  showed  «i  enlarged  aind  ik 
the  encouragement  he  gave  to  strangers,  stps' 
cially  tlie  Greeks,  to  visit  his  eoantry ;  graaHsg 
them  establishments  On  the  see- coast,  sad  al* 
lowing  them  to  build  temples,  snd  petform  sN 
tike  rites  of  their  religiosr  Solon  the  Iswgivar 
wss  one  of  his  visiters.  Amssis  mstfled  a  Greek 
woaaon,  and  was  a  liberal  cenlribnlsr  lo  sooA 
of  the  Grecian  oiliea  and  inetitaiioos.  la  bis  owi 
country  he  erected  several  magaifieeiic  works, 
in  tbe  gigantic  isste  prevalent  there*  He  sabdaed 
tbe  isle  of  Cypres,  and  rendered  it  tribacaif* 
The  prosperity  of  his  reign  wss  al  length  cleaded 
hj  the  vast  preparations  made  by  Gambyaee  lo  in* 
vade  Egyptf  in  whiefa  design  be  waa  aaaisied  by 
the  desertioa  of  Phaaes,  captsta  of  tlie  Greek 
auxiliaries  in  the  service  of  A maais.  Pelycraiesi 
tyrant  of  Samoa,  who  bad  heert  iotiaaately  coaoesiM 
with  him,  also  became  his  enemy*  Amaaiay  heir* 
er%r,  escaped  the  sierm  by  dyiag  after  a  ndg*  of 
forty- four  ytn,  B.  C.  b»b^  Yet,  accordiag  to  flha 
Egyptian  noli#ns>  a  sevieus  part  of  the  avU  wbieb 
overwhelmed  his  son  PsBaametieaa,  fell  open  Mas- 
self,  sroce  hla  dead  body  waa  ^^gged  <iom  ill 
tomb,  mangled  and  bamt. 

AMASTRIS,  the  wife  of  Dionysias  tbe  fyrsMof 
Sicily,  was  sister  to'  Darioa  wham  AleGMtider  eaa* 
qvered. 

AM  ATA,  inelaaaical  hialoty,  Ure  wile  of  King 
Laiinaa.  8Ue  bad  betreibed  her  daugbter  I4h 
vinia  to  Tumus,  and  when  aha  iaw  bar  givea  hi 
marriage  to  iEness,  she  bong  baowlf  lo  avoid  the 
sight  of  her  son-in-law. 

AMATO  er  AMATUS,  a  MUgleaa  devalsa  al 
the  eleventh  eentury,    oaatpased    varioas  ' 


poems,  aad  beaidea  others,  tour  books,  wbieh  ha 
dadiaatsd  la  Pept  GMgaty  Y1L»  iwntaiag  ih» 
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Kli  dTtlw  tpoatles  Pet#r  and  Paul :  they  are  onfor- 
isfltleljIott.-^ViDeeiit,  of  which  name  there  were 
two :  oae  a  gentiemaii  of  Cantazaro  in  the  kingdooi 
of  Kiplet,  who  published  in  1670,  fatstorieal  me- 
Bflirs  reapectlo^  hia  coaiitry ;  the  other  a  leai'ned 
niifieiio  of  Sictlj,  who-  pnhliahed  several  pto> 
IMeflial  pieces  of  SBerit  til  the  same  eeatory. 

AMATVS  (LosiTAiiot),  a  physician  of  eml- 
aaiiee,  whose  ftae  asme  was  John  Rodrigaes  de 
Csstil  Blanco,  the  placs  of  bis  bifth  in  Portugal, 
fleariahed  ehotft  the  middle  of  the  aizteenih  eea- 
tary.  He  studied  at  Salamanca »  and  praetised 
SQTfny  In  the  hospitals  of  that  citj»  after  wliich 
he  iiied  ta  a  pfofeaaor  of  medicine  at  Ferrers.  Hra 
lepvtstioa  here  eaifsed  him  Co  he  en|^aged  as  pnhlte 
^ysician  by  the  repahlie  of  Rajrnsa,  at  a  large 
sH^d.  Th«  king  of  Poland  offered  hiu  high 
Inaia  Co  come  aifd  fesfde  at  his  conrt,  hot  he  fe- 
fased  th«aB,  and  went  to  Tbessaloniea,  where  he 
foMiety  declared  btraself  a  Jew.  His  writings 
Meiy  coneist  of  a  "  Commentary  on  Dioaeorides/' 
•■d  of  a  large  aollectloB  of  pnictlcal  obaerratlona 
hi  physic  and  surgery,  en  tided,  '*  Ctiratiernes  Medi- 
eiades/'  in  aeven  eeniuries,  printed  sttcoessifely 
tnm  1551  to  1567,  and  seversl  times  re*  edited 
csejaactiTely.  It  is  a  work  of  mach  Feafning  and 
tafarnatioD;  but  its  credit  has  suffered  from  the 
■awitiea  of  fslaehood  sad  bossting  in  the  author. 

AMAURI 1.  or  ALMERIC,  ting  of  Jernsalem, 
Mceeeded  hia  brother  Baldwin  III.  in  11 6«,  at  the 
Sfs  of  twenty-aeven.  He  was  aetire  and  enter- 
pttbte,  bnl  extremely  arariclous,  a  Iholt  that 
pawed  eenr  prrjadicial  to  his  affairs.  Talcing  wi" 
WKage  of  tb«  dlflaeaatoot  which  feigned  among 
die  IMMnetana,  be  marched  iato  £gypt,  where 
at  fill  he  Bet  with  great  soeeess,  twice  expelling 
irsm  the  eomtry  Siraaon,  or  Bhairaoob,  the  ca- 
hph's  general,  and  taking  Belbeis  or  Pelasiam,  on 
vhich  deciiioii  be  is  aecased  of  great  cruelty  by 
the  eastern  writers.  Frosa  this  plsee  he  proceeded 
•a  Gsifo,  wbi^  it  is  aappoaed  he  might  easily 
hsfa  taken,  bad  not  a  deiite  of  |»rereiiting  his 
•niy  ffooi  jHunderiog  if,  and  of  aecuring  Che 
hsa^  to  hicnaeif.  caoaed  him  to  listen  to  the  Ma- 
ikoCBetaa  geuerart  proposals  for  aceofiimodatlofi  on 
^ymaat  of  a  large  sum,  till  Meuradiioi's  army 
wrifbig  oMigad  Mm  to  raise  ibe  siege*  The  fs- 
■aas  Madia,  who  sueeeeMI  bis  uncle  Bbairaeub, 
fcMewed  Mm  l^to  his  own  kingdom,  and  pressed 
hisi  doaelf.  Amaari,  however,  asaisfed  by  a 
ierttfftbvGfuek  e«ferer*a,}aid  siegejo  Dsmietu, 
lat  wua  eeitttfiiDed  by  want  and  ateknesa  to 
iftaadouif.  Muanwhtle  Saladin  entered  Palestine, 
mi  teak  Osm,  while  Nootadfai  eu  Ibe  other  side 
ttiria  au  hiettraioft  about  Antioeh.  Anami  while 
dafarfiag^  bioMelfwiib  IneiaeiUe  eourago  against 
tbma  attacka,  died  itt  1175,  at  the  age  of  thirty 


AMAI7RI  ir.  waa  king  of  Cyproi  and  of  Jeru" 
iiem,  after  bis  brother  Guy  de  Lueignan^  1164, 
■d  ha  married  laabella,  the  aeeond  daughter  of  the 
fttcadivf ,  who  bad  laid  elaima  to  hia  crown.  He 
«aa  auaueaiajful  in  hie  ware  agalnat  the  Stfaoens, 
ad  #sd  IM»,  before  tneeoura  arrived  from  the 
Chriaciua  fviicoa  of  Europcr  to  aopport  him  againaC 


AMA6R1  (di  CciA«TaBs),  or  Amalrie,  a  na- 
tfw  «f  Bewe,  in  tbe  dioeeae  of  Cbsf tfes,  taught 
hpc  and  theology  in  Paria  at  the  beginning  of  the 
t^Maatk  I  ■ami  >    — -*  dta^neuiaiiiMt  bin^rlf  bv 


the  siagnlsrity  of  his  opinions.  Of  these  very 
different  and  confused  aocounta  have  been  given 
by  different  writers.  The  trath,  perhaps  is,  that, 
in  common  with  the  Beghards,  or  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  a  Oerihan  sect  which  arose  about  this 
time,  he  held  a  system  which  absurdly  grafted  the 
most  extravagant  iftysticism  upon  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  He  taught  that  all  things  were  pirts  6f 
one  substance,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  univerre 
was  God,  and  that  not  only  the  form  of  things,  but 
also  their  matter  or  substance,  proceeded  from  the 
deity,  and  must  return  to  their  source.  From  these 
principles  he  deduced  the  fanatical  notion,  thst  thfe 
aoul  of  man  by  its  union  with  God  wss  blended 
with  the  divine  nature,  and  that  the  divine  man 
being  thus  one  with  God,  this  union  superseded 
all  neeessity  of  external  worship.  Amsurl  was 
brought  befbre  Pope  Innocent  III.  to  answer  for 
his  opinions ;  they  were  pronounced  heretical,  and 
he  was  terrified  into  a  verbal  retractation  of  hia 
errors ;  upon  which  he  retired,  uhder  i  loftd  of 
ehagrin  and  self-reproach,  to  a  monastery,  in  which 
he  soon  afterwards  died,  and  waa  interred.  Some 
writeff  also  impute  to  this  enthusiaat  and  his 
followers,  the  fanciful  doctrine,  that  there  are  in 
the  order  of  thingps,  three  successive  epochs,  which 
are  the  reigna  of  the  three  peraons  in  the  Trinity ; 
the  reign  of  the  Father  having  lasted  during  the 
law  of  Moves ;  that  of  the  Son,  If  00  years  after  hia 
appesilBvce  upon  earth,  which  wss  the  period  of 
ceremonies  and  sacraments ;  and  that  of  the  Holjr 
Spirit,  commencing  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
which  ordinances  were  to  ceaae,  and  no  religion  to 
remain  hut  the  pttre  wofship  of  the  goal :  but  in 
this  atatement,  perhaps  the  doctrine  of  Amauri  ia 
confounded  with  thst  of  Joachim.  Amauri  had 
msny  disciples^  who  fell  undet  severe  persecution. 
Their  tenets  were  condemned  in  a  council  of  Pariil, 
in  the  year  1909  ;  ten  of  theirnumber  were  burned, 
and  three  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment ; 
and  tlie  bones  of  their  leader  were  dug  up,  and 
thrown  into  a  common  aewer. 

AM A2IAH,  in  Scripture  hiatory,  succeeded  his 
father  Joash,  as  king  of  Jodab,  in  hia  twenty-flfltb 
year.  He  made  war  against  the  Bdomxtes,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Israel,  conquered  them  in 
the  vslley  of  Sslt,  but  grown  proud  of  bis  victory, 
be  threatened  hia  allies  and  attacked  them.  The 
invaaion  proved  fhtal  to  bimaelf,  he  was  taken  prt« 
softer,  and  at  last  put  to  ddath  by  hia  suhjectt. 
SIQB.C. 

AMAZONIA,  t  celebrated  mistress  of  the  Enn 
peror  Com  mod  us.    * 

AMBERGER  (CnnrsropA),  a  German  painter 
of  the  aixteenth  century,  bom  in  Norembnrg.  He 
resided  in  Augsburg,  where  he  psinted,  in  1530, 
s  portrait  of  the  emperor  Charlea  V.  who  rewarded 
htm  richly,  and  honoured  htm  highly.  The  paint'* 
ing  lA  now, at  Berlin.  The  Hutory  of  Jtneph,  in 
twelve  pictures,  is  ssid  by  Sandrart  to  be  his  best 
work.  He  painted  in  the  powerful  style  of  the 
elder  Holbein,  who  was  Kving  in  bis'  thne ;  bo 
copied  also,  many  portraita  of  this  msster,  and  cat 
in  wood.  Amberger  died  between  1550  and 
1610. 

AMBIGATUS,  a  king  of  the  Celte  in  the  tim« 
of  Tarqnittius  Priscus.  Seeing  the  great  popula- 
tion of  his  country,  he  sent  his  two  nephews.  Sign- 
vesus  snd  Bellovesos,  wttli  two  eoloniei,  in  quest 
•fiMiriettlenwttlai 
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AMBIORIX,  a  kiDg  of  the  Eburones  in  Gftul« 
was  K  gr^m  fiormy  to  Rome,  and  diatinguUbed 
liimstlf  njuch  in  tbe  battles  which  be  fought 
a|rftiu$t  het  gi^aerals.  He  was  at  last  killed  in  a 
b»uk  witU  J  uUus  Cssar,  nod  60,000  of  bis  country- 
meo  almred  hi  a  fate. 

AMBLY,  the  marqnis  of,  a  lieutenant- g^enertl 
and  ^oreiDor  of  Rbeima,  was  one  of  tbose  intrepid 
mtn  whom  Ibo  torrent  of  tbe  French  revolution 
failed  to  more,  and  who,  taking  hia  atand  on  ground 
a1r«adj  uDd^rmined,  defended,  atep  by  step,  falling 
iaatiLutioDs  nod  exploded  prfjudices.  His  con- 
duct wa«  bu!d  and  consistent,  and  merited  tbe  ap- 
probation^ vrhicb  it  however  did  not  obtain  him, 
of  tbo«e  moitt  opposed  to  his  opinions.  On  tbe 
^igbt  or  tli#  king  to  Vsrennes,  and  when  the  re- 
newal of  th«  civio  oath  was  decreed,  be  mounted 
lUe  iribiin?,  and  pronounced  these  remarkable 
w^rdt :  **■  Vi>u  see  me  an  old  man,  I  have  demanded 
to  be  empbyed,  and  I  have  been  placed  upon  tbe 
list  of  Ueuttnaot-generaU ;  but  my  name  has  been 
struck  out  b^  the  Jacobina,  who  have  placed  in  my 
■tesd  M.  de  Montesquiou.  I  am  old ;  my  country 
is  ungrateful  to  me  ;  no  maUer,  I  swear  to  remain 
faithful  to  her." 

AMBOISE  (Francis  d'),  aon  of  a  surgeon  of 
Charles  fX.  of  France,  rose  to  tbe  rank  of  coun- 
sellor of  sEstB  by  bis  learning  and  induatry.  He 
pubiishi^d  the  works  of  Abelard,  and  wrote  several 
piece)  fur  tbe  theatre,  which  be  refused  to  print. 
Oue  of  tbe«€,  however,  *•  The  Neapolitans,  *  was 
published  by  the  interference  of  bis  fiiendf,  and  waa 
mott  uiuver^ivlly  applauded.  Ha  died  iu  tbe  be- 
eiiiniDi  of  tbe  aeventeentb  century. — His  brother 
Adfiau,  atitbor  of  the  tragedy  of  Holoferues,  wus 
bishop  of  Treguier,  and  died  1615. — James,  ano- 
ther bratbefp  studied  medicine,  and  waa  rector  of 
ibe  univi^risitv  of  Paris.  Some  of  hia  orationa  are 
prf'ieTTed.     He  died  of  tbe  plague,  1606. 

AMBOISE  [GiOBOE  d'),  a  French  cardinal  and 
mini  iter  of  state,  tbe  aoii  of  Peter,  a  branch  of  tbe 
illustrious  bouse  of  Amboiae,  waa  bom  in  1460. 
Destiaed  Lo  tbe  church,  his  family  intereat  obtained 
bim  th«  biflboprio  of  Montauban  at  fourteen  years 
or  ige*  H^  wus  one  of  the  almonera  of  Louia  XL, 
and  lie  attached  himaelf  particularly  to  the  duke  of 
OrleaDa,  afterwards  Louis  XII.,  in  whose  service 
ba  suirered  imprisonment.  This  prince  recoTering 
bis  Gitsdit  at  (;ourt,  D'Amboise  was  rataed  to  tbe 
arch  bishopric  of  Narbonne,  which  he  afterwards 
changed  f^T  that  of  Rouen.  Acting  aa  lieutenant- 
gt^nerul  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was 
got etnor  of  Normandy,  be  waa  of  great  aervice  in 
res^ring  iu^tice  and  order  to  that  province.  On 
the  accession  of  Louis  XII.  to  tbe  throne,  D'Am- 
boiae  was  made  a  csrdinsl  and  firat  minister,  and 
immediately  rendered  himself  popular  by  dimi- 
niabinL;  tbe  imposts.  He  excited  the  king  to  tbe 
cooquett  of  the  Milanese,  in  1499,  and  on  tbe 
■tib*equiut  tevolt  of  the  people  be  waa  aent  to 
bring  111 fl in  back  to  their  allegiance,  which  be  per- 
formed  suctaasfully.  The  pope  made  him  hia  le- 
gate for  tVufice,  and  in  that  capacity  be  laboured 
towards  the  reform  of  the  ecdeaiaatical  orders.  He 
liimi«)f  fiflt  tlie  example  of  holding  no  more  than 
one  be oe lice  at  a  time,  and  of  conaecrating  two- 
ibir^i  of  llie  revenue  of  hia  archbishopric  to  the 
service  of  the  poor,  and  the  repair  of  religious  edi* 
£irei.  He  had  even  an  ambition  to  be  made  pope, 
t*  merely  for  lbs  purpose  (aa  ii«  md)  of  «ffKting 


tbe  reformation  of  abuaes,  aod  tbe  correction  ol 
manneraj*'  and  be  would  have  bad  awaa  cbaaee  ef 
aucceeding  at  tbe  death  of  Piua  III.,  bad  be  not 
been  outwitted  by  tbe  Italian  cardinaia.  As  i^ 
minister  of  state,  be  waa  characterised  by  industnv 
steadiness,  plain  senae^  and  good  iutentioAa,.bf 
which  be  promoted  tbe  welfare  of  tb«  nation,  ao  Mj 
to  be  called  tbe  father  of  the  pmpU,  though  hii 
abilitiea  were  moderate,  and  bia  views  limited* 
His  greateat  esertion  was  in  tbe  reformation  of  ib« 
couru  of  judicature,  in  which  tbe  naost  abamefal 
corruptiona  and  abuaea  prevailed.  With  the  aid 
ol  the  sagea  of  tbe  law,  be  caused  m  new  codes! 
regulationa  to  be  drawn  up,  for  tbe  expediting  eC 
processed,  and  tbe  auppreaaion  of  bribery  and  par* 
tialiiy  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  be  biai* 
self  went  iuto  Normandy,  of  which  be  was  ge- 
vernor,  to  put  his  reform  into  execution.  Hii 
disappointment  with  respect  to  tbe  popedom,  ia* 
duced  him  to  urge  bis  master  to  go  to  war  widb  ths 
Venetiana,  to  whom  be  attributed  it ;  and  it  was 
probably  the  conaciouaness  of  faults  eooMiitted 
through  ambition  that  urged  him,  in  bia  Uat  illaesii 
to  exclaim  to  the  infirmary-broUier  who  atteadei 
him  at  the  convent  of  Celeatinea  at  Ljob% 
*'  Brother  John  !  why  have  I  not  been  all  my  hk 
brother  John?"  He  died  in  1510,  at  the  agesf 
fifty.  His  brother  Aimery  d' Amboiae  waa  fameai 
for  tbe  naval  victoir  which  be  obtained  ever  the 
sultan  of  £>>ypt.  He  died  in  bis  seveatyreigbth 
year,  November  B.  1512. 

AMBOISE  (Michael  d*),  a  Buscellaaeoai 
French  writer*  was  born  at  Naplea,  in  tbe  begia- 
iiiug  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  afterwarda  weat 
to  Paris,  where  be  published  several  poems,  wbick 
procured  him  a  reputation,  less,  on  account  of  ikeir 
merit,  thau  of  tbe  rapidity  with  which  they  M* 
lowed  each  other.     He  died  in  1547. 

AMBOISE  (Francis  d'),  a  lady  celebrated  for 
tbe  improvement  which  ahe  introduced  in  the  man* 
nera  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Bretons.  She  wai 
wife  of  Peter  II.,  dnke  of  Biitany,  whose  giest 
inhumanity  towarda  her  abe  bore  with  Cbriatiaa 
reaiguation.  After  hia  death,  1437,  she  refMsd 
to  marry  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  retired  to  tbe 
tranquillity  of  a  conTent,  where  ahe  died,  1495. 

AMBROGI  (Antony  Marib).  profeasur  of 
eloquence  at  Rome,  was  eminent  for  bia  learoiag, 
his  taste,  aud  bis  eloquence.  He  published  varioas 
works,  and  died  at  Rome  1788,  aged  fifty. 

AMBROGIO  or  AMBROSIU^  (Thbsbus),  a 
learned  Italian  orientaliat,  waa  born  in  1469.  and 
died  at  Venice,  in  1540.  At  fifteen  months,  he  If 
aaid  to  have  apoken  bis  native  language  with  faeiKly» 
and  at  fifteen  years,  to  have  spoken  and  written 
Greek  and  Latin  with  a  promptitude  equal  to  tbe 
beat  scbolara  of  his  time.  He  translated  freaa  the 
Chaldean  into  Latin  tbe  Liturgy  of  tbe  eaatem 
clergy,  and  be  was  afterwards  appointed  to  a  pro* 
fessor's  chair  at  Bologna,  where  be  waa  the  firat  to 
teach  publicly,  in  Italy,  tbe  Syriac  and  Cliaklaie 
languages.  He  is  said  to  have  underatood  noJe« 
than  eighteen  languagea,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  was  maater  of  more  than  ten,  though  he  waa  ac» 
quainted  partially  with  more.  In  the  year  previees 
to  bis  death  appeared  bis  *'  Introduction  to  the 
Chaldean,  Syrian,  and  Armenian,  and  ten^  other 
tongues,"  a  moat  valuable  addition  to  the  liteiataie 
of  Italy. 

AMBRQS£,of  Alfnadria,  tb«  Criend  of  OrigcBi 
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lo«raii«tf  ia  the  former  p«rt  of  the  tbird  oentury. 
Hr  irat  •  man  of  good  family  and  fortune,  and,  as 
Jenim  atteats,  of  considerable  talenta,  of  whicli 
hm  left  imofs  in  bta  letters  to  Origen,  bv  whose 
praacUn^  be  was  converted  to  the  orthoaox  doc- 
ttiae  of  the  chureb.  He  wss  a  deacon  of  the 
ebttrck  of  AlexaDdria,  or  perhaps  at  Cesarea,  and 
itvifered  peraeeution  for  the  ChrisUan  caase,  under 
the  iMnperor  Msximin,  about  the  rear  256.  He  is 
anpposed  to  have  died  in  250. 

AMBROSE  (St.),  bishop  of  Milan  in  the  fourth 
ceotmy.  He  was  bom  at  Aries,  the  metropolis  of 
Gallia  Xarbonensis,  according  to  some  authorities 
in  533,  sad  to  others  in  340.  His  father  was  the 
eaaperor*8  lieutenant  in  that  district,  and  after  his 
death,  Amfaroae  retnmed  to  Rome,  where,  under 
die  instructions  of  his  mother,  and  his  sister  Mar- 
eelihia,  who  had  vowed  virginity,  he  received  a 
h%lilj  religious  edocatioo,  and  was  earl^  instructed 
in  Greek  and  Roman  learning.  Having  studied 
lav,  be  pleaded  causes  in  the  court  of  the  pretorian 
prefect,  and  was  in  due  time  appointed  proconsul 
of  Lignrio,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Milan, 
where  a  circumstance  occurred  which  suddenly 
mnsfermed  him  from  a  civil  governor  into  a 
biafaop.  Aazentias,  a  bishop  of  Milan,  the  Arian 
leader  in  the  west,  having  died,  and  left  that  see 
Tacaat,  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous  dispute,  re- 
apecting  the  saeceesion,  Ambrose  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  aasemblj,  and  exhorted  them  to  con- 
dvBt  the  election  pesceably.  At  tbe  conclusion  of 
hie  addren  a  child  in  the  crowd  exclaimed, "  Am- 
braae  is  iMshop !"  and  the  superstitious  multitude, 
rqprding  the  exclamation  as  a  providential  and 
asincalcos  suggestion,  bj  general  acclamation  de- 
daied  Ambroeo  to  be  duly  elected.  The  latter 
ezpreaeed  great  reluctsnce  to  accept  the  office,  and 
adMited  ezpedienta  to  induce  a  change  ;  such  as 
•ctmg  with  unwonted  harshness  and  seTerity  in 
Ue  ma^iateriml  capacity,  and  receiving  women  of 
had  diancter  into  hia  houae.  The  people  seeing 
Ihioag^  this  utiiice.  Ambrose  secretly  left  the 
dtj  bj  night ;  but  after  Tarioas  other  manceuvrea 
to  aher  tlieir  choice,  and  the  interference  of  the 
emperor,  who  peremptorily  ordered  the  election  to 
he  carried  into  effect,  Ambrose  finally  acquiesced. 
He  ceadncted  himself  in  his  new  station  with 
gnat  inineas  and  ability,  and  began  by  disposing 
ef  his  peiaonal  property  in  favour  of  the  church, 
with  the  exception  of  a  life  interest  to  his  sister, 
and  immediately  coaunenced  a  course  of  theologi- 
cal atadMe  vader  Simplieian.  In  577  he  was 
'  hj  the  irrvption  of  the  Goths,  and  other 
baibariana,  to  retire  to  lUyrioum ;  but  the 
being  defeated  by  the  emperor,  Ambrose 
returned  home.  Tlie  prevalence  of  the  Arian 
now  fiumahed  him  with  an  ample  field  for 
hta  exertions.  Having  written  a  treatise  concern- 
iag  the  Trinity,  for  tbe  establishment  of  the  faith 
af  GiBtiaa,  he  was  less  aucceaaful  in  his  attempts 
te  eoarert  the  yonng  Yalentinian,  Gratian's  col- 
bagne  in  the  empire.  By  hia  influence  with  Gra- 
lisn,  Ambroae  prevented  theaasembling  of  a  general 
wianril,  which  he  had  agreed  to  conrene  ;  but  sub- 
as^inantly  contriving  that  the  council  ahould  con- 
■sc  ef  weetcm  bishopa  only,  he  by  his  influence 
Md  popnlarity  saeceeded  in  ejecting  from  the 
spiiaspal  efiee,  the  two  *'  rotten  heretica,"  as  he 
called  tbe  Arian  bishops,  Palladius  and  Secun- 
dmns.    Upon  tbe  aoceaaioii  of  Valentioian  11. 


tbe  pagan  party  made  a  formal  attempt  to  re-esta- 
blish paganism;  and  Symmachus  their  leader 
was,  in  the  year  384,  employed  to  present  apetition 
for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory  in  the 
senate,  and  for  publio  funds  in  support  of  toe  seyen 
Vestal  Virgins.  To  this  petition  Ambrose  made 
an  eloquent  reply,  in  which  he  attributed  tbe 
Roman  conquests,  ascribed  by  the  pagan  orator  to 
the  goddess  Victory,  to  the  yalour  of  the  Roman 
warriors ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
placed  them  infinitely  beneath  the  votaries  of  vir- 
ginity among  Chnstians.  Ambrose  soon  jtri- 
umphed  oyer  Symmachus,  but  found  himself  much 
more  strongly  assailed  by  the  Arians,  beaded  by 
the  emperor  and  his  mother,  who  requested  tbe 
use  of  two  churches  in  the  city  for  the  exercise  of 
their  own  worship.  Ambrose  refused;  and  al« 
though  one  of  them  was  taken  by  force,  such  was 
the  clamour  produced  by  that  step,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  bishop,  that  there  was  little  disposition 
to  repeat  it.  In  one  of  these  tumults,  Ambrose  hu« 
manely  saved  an  Arian  ecclesiastic  from  the  hands 
of  the  populace,  bat  himself  yituperated  against 
the  empress  as  a  Jezebel,  an  Herodias,  &o. ;  and 
when  requested  to  restore  peace  to  his  country  by 
a  timel;^  compliance  with  the  will  of  hia  soyereigo, 
he  replied :  "  If  you  demand  my  patrimony,  which, 
is  devoted  to  the  poor,  take  it ;  If  you  demand  my 
person,  I  am  ready  to'submit ;  carry  me  to  prison, 
or  to  death,  I  will  not  resist ;  but  I  will  never 
betray  the  church  of  Christ.  I  will  not  call  apon 
die  people  to  succour  me  ;  I  will  die  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  sooner  than  desert  it.  The  tumult  of  tbe 
people  I  will  not  encourage,  but  God  alene  can 
appease  it."  Sermons,  assuming  the  absolute  an* 
thority  of  the  catholic  bishops  over  the  churches, 
followed;  and  such  was  the  superstitions  terror 
inspired  by  the  energy  of  Ambrose's  character, 
that  a  party  of  Arian  Goths  were  paralysed  in  the 
very  moment  of  attack  by  his  threat  of  exconmiu- 
nication.  Ambroae  resting  principally  on  his  in- 
fluence with  tbe  people,  sought  to  improve  it  by 
what  are  called  pious  frauds,  and  thus,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  he  particularly  required  popular  sup- 
port, he  was  directed  by  a  dream  to  the  remaina 
of  two  martyrs,  Gervaaius  and  Protasius,  which 
had  lain  (6t  upwards  of  300  years  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church.  Two  perfect  skeletons  were 
accordingly  found  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  the 
head  of  one  severed  from  the  body.  A  harvest  of 
miracles  immediately  followed  :  a  blind  man  waa 
restored  to  sight  on  touching  the  bier,  demoniacs 
were  dispossessed,  and  sick  persons  cured.  Al- 
though opposed  to  him  on  ecclesiastical  points, 
Valentinian  and  his  mother  respected  still  the  ta- 
lents of  Ambrose,  who,  when  Maxentius,  after  the 
assassination  of  Gratian,  usurped  the  province  ot 
Gaul,  and  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Alps,  ac- 
cepted an  embassy  to  him,  and  dissuaded  him 
from  his  purpose.  Although  not  equally  success- 
ful, he  a  second  time  made  the  endeavour  with 
great  seal  and  patriotism ;  and  when  Maxentiua 
actually  entered  Milan,  and  Justina  and  her  son 
fled  to  seek  the  protection  of  Theodosius,  em- 
peror of  the  East,  he  remained  at  his  post,  to 
assuage  the  calamities  produced  by  the  invading 
army.  Ilia  intolerance  however  never  decreased ; 
for  when,  after  reinstating  Valentinian,  Theodosius. 
on  receiving  an  account  of  an  act  of  violence  and 
injustice  against  tl^e  Jews  b^  a  Christian  bishop 
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who  had  burnt  down  their  synagogue,  ordered  it 
to  be  rebuilt  at  his  expense,  Ambrose  threatened 
the  emperor  with  exclusion  from  the  altar,  nnless 
he  reversed  the  edict;  and  it  was  reversed  ac- 
cordinglj.  His  iDterference  was  morQ  honourable 
to  him  when,  in  consequence  of  a  tumult  at  'I'hes* 
salonica,  Theodosius  sent  an  order  for  a  general 
massacre,  in  consequence  of  which  7000  persons 
were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood..  Whifti  the  em- 
peror was  about  to  enter  the  great  church  of 
Milan,  Ambrose  met  him  at  the  porch,  and  sternly 
forbade  him  to  appear  in  the  holy  place.  The  em- 
peror pleaded  the  example  of  David,  ''  You  have 
imitated,"  replied  Ambrose,  "  David  in  his  crime, 
imitate  him  in  l^is  repentance."  After  having  paid 
the  funeral  honours  to  Theodosius,  who  diea  soon 
after  obtaining  peaceable  possession  of  the  entire 
Roman  empire,  the  bishop  died  with  a  composure 
worthy  of  his  firm  character,  in  the  year  397. 
Ambrose  was  one  of  those  men  of  great  energy  of 
mind  and  temperament  who,  in  the  adoption  of  a 
theory  or  a  partj,  hold  no  middle  course,  but  act 
with  determination  towards  the  ful^ln^^nt  of  their 
purposes, — a  character  in  ^rhich  there  is  much  to 
admire  and  much  to  condemn.  His  writings  are 
numerous,  apd  the  great  object  of  almost  all  of  them 
was  to  maintain  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the 
Catholic  church,  while  some  of  them  are  written 
to  recommend  celibacy  as  the  summit  of  Christian 
perfection.  His  best  work  is  "  De  Officiis,"  in- 
tended to  explain  the  duties  of  Christian  ministers. 
It  contains  some  good  inorals  pointedly  expressed ; 
but  Gibboxi  and  others  think  that  Ambrose  could 
act  much  more  forcibly  than  he  could  writ^.  The 
most  accurate  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the 
Benedictines,  Paris,  2  vols,  folio,  1682-90. 

AMBROSE ,  a  mopk  of  Camalduli,  born  at 
Portico  in  Romsgna,  was  a  man  of  distinction 
among  the  learned  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  learned  Greek  at  Venice,  under 
Emanuel  Chrysoloras.  In  X43X  he  was  sent,  by 
Pope  Eugemui,  to  the  gener^  council  at  Basil, 
where  he  defended  t^e  papal  see  with  gv^Ai  elo- 
quence. He  afterwards  distinguished  himself  at 
the  council  of  Ferri^ra,  and  was  employed  to  draw 
up  the  decree  on  the  union  of  the  Gre^k  and  Latin 
churches,  and  obtained  great  applause  by  ^n 
oration  which  he  deliveredf  on  this  occasion,  in 
Greek.  He  was  ^  man  of  amiable  temper,  and 
urbane  manners,  and  Cosmo  de  Medici,  by  whom 
he  wss  highly  respected  for  his  learning,  dedici^ted 
to  him  his  works.  Paul  Jovius  speaks  of  h|m  as 
one  who  was  always  placid  and  serene,  and  relates 
that,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile  the  two 
jealous  and  angry  literary  rivals,  Poggius  and 
Valla,  he  told  them  that  men  who,  from  personal 
pique,  were  capable  of  poUyting  the  sanctuary  of 
the  muses  with  foul  language,  had  neither  the 
charity  of  Christians  noj  the  politeness  of  scholars.. 
Ambrose  died  in  the  year  1439,  leaving  behind 
him  several  translations  of  Greek  aulho^S)  besides 
his  **  Letters,"  and  a  work  ei^titled,  "  Hodaepo- 
ricon,"  or  a  journey  through  Italy. 

AMBROSE  DE  LOMBEZ,  a  capuchin,  author 
of  a  tract  en  inward  Peac^,  and  of  Spiritual  letters 
esteemed  for  their  good  sense,  moderation,  and 
piety.  He  is  extolled  as  a  man  of  uncommon 
meekness  and  humanity.  He  died  October  2d, 
1778,  at  St.  Saviour  near  Bareges,  aged  seventy. 

AMBROSE  (Isaac),,  an  En^Uib  pr^by^^iaoil 


divine,  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  m- 
venteeth  century  in  X«ancashire.  fii  the  year 
1621  he  was  admitted  into  Brazen-No«e  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  Upon  taking  orders  he  officiated  in  tha 
church  of  England,  but  without  obtaining  any  pre* 
ff  rment,  till,  in  1641,  he  went  over  to  the  presby- 
terian  party,  and  subscribed  to  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant.  From  this  time  he  was  a  preacher, 
first  at  Garstang,  and  afterwards  at  Preston.  His 
zeal  against  the  episcopalian  clergy  procured  him 
a  nomination  as  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  in* 
tolerant  presbvterian  commission,  for  ejectiiig 
scandalous  and  ignorant  ministera  and  school- 
masters. It  was  his  custom  to  retire  ^rery  yesr 
for  a  month  into  a  small  hut  in  a  wood,  where,  i« 
eutire  seclusion  from  society,  be  devoted  himself 
to  religious  meditation.  Doctor  Calamy  relates. 
that,  havipg  a  strong  impulse  upon  his  mind  of  bis 
af)prQsching  end,  he  took  a  mrmal  leave  of  his 
friends  at  their  own  houses,  and  the  next  day  shul 
himself  up  in  his  parlour,  where  he  was  found  just 
expiring.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
two.  Isaac  Ambrose  was  the  author  of  s^voil 
cumbrous  treatises,  written  in  the  true  i|iirtt  of 

turitanism.  The  titles  are,  "Prima,  Media,  et 
fitima,"  (The  First,  Middle,  and  Lost  Things), 
printed  at  first  in  several  parU  in  1640  and  1650, 
and  afterwards  together  in  folio  at  London,  in 
1674  ;  "  Looking  unto  Jesus  ;*'  "A  View  of  the 
Everlasting  Gospel,  or  the  Soul's  Eyeing  Jesus  as 
Carrying  on  the  Great  Work  qf  Man'^s  Salvation ;" 
a  large  4tQ.  volume,  printed  in  London,  in  164& ; 
and  "  A  War  with  Devilp,  and  Miniatration  of, 
and  Commuwutioa  with  Angelsi"  pmted  with 
the  former. 

AMBROSINI  (Barti|0{<ou«w),  was  profecMr 
of  medicine  and  botany  in  his  native  city  of  Bo« 
logna,  and  published  several  learned  hooka  on  tha 
studies  which  be  so  much  loved  and  adorned.  TVe 
best  kAowo  of  hi9  works  are>  **  Pavacas^  ex  berths 
quae  s^  Sanctis  depominatur,"  8vo*,  I6a0, — **  His* 
toria  capsicorum  cum  iconibiu,"  l2mo, — '<  Theo* 
dories  medicinsi,'*  16J2,  4to.— He  died  1657,— 
Hyacinth,  brother  and  successor  of  th^  precedini^ 
in  the  care  of  the  botanical  garden  of  Bot^na, 
wrote  some  treatises  on  the  names  simI  eynoaimee 
of  plants  discovered  in  the  seYenteentb  centuty* 

AMBROSIUS  (AuiiauANua,  or  Au&et.ius  /km* 
BRosius),  a  famous  general,  and  afterwerda  kieg 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  was  of  Roman  extnetion, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  aom  of  the  }i^n 
elected  by  the  Britons  after  the  Romana  bad  1«9 
the  island*  He  was  educated  at  the  eouit  of  At* 
droen,  king  of  Armorica,  and  sent  eves  at  Ike 
request  of  the  Britons,  with  10,000  mea  under  hie 
command,  to  assist  them  againat  the  Saxotae,  w)mmi 
Vortigem  their  king  had  invited  into  Britain. 
His  success  in  this  expedition  was  so  coasiden^ 
that,  after  the  death  or  abdication  of  Vortigem, 
Ambrosius,  probably  king  of  the  t>ammooii,ia  eon- 
sequei\pe  of  the  death  of  his  father,  was  elected  to 
the  pendragonship  or  sovereignty  of  all  l^»^gi«n4  * 
which  honour  he  exercised  with  gve^t  iionoiir  to 
himself,  and  benefit  to  bis  aubjecte.  DotBag  Ui 
reign,  and  under  hia  directioa,  the  f^naoua  Artbw 
obtained  several  victories,  and  was  waineatly  eue- 
cessful  in  restraining  the  progrees  of  tbe  ^ainw 
amon^  the  Northern  Britons*  Ambroeiiia,  aAer  dift* 
tingmshing  hmiM  bjr  Ivfi  imlQVff  ^MVfcal^ 
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,  umI  b^  his  seal,  as  it  is  said,  in  regulating 
tbeafkirs  ot  the  church,  died  at  Wincbeater,  ac- 
ceiding  to  the  report  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  of 
poisoQ,  adminisfered  by  a  Saxon  disguised  a<  a 
fkjBactaD,  and  hired  for  the  purpose  by  one  of 
fke  sons  of  Vortigern,  or,  according  to  'the  more 
nnerally  received  opinion,  was  killed  in  a  battle 
foogfat  m  506,  against  Cerdic,  one  of  the  Saxon 
geaersls. 

AMBROSIUS  (Catharinus  Politus),  a 
learned  Dominican,  afierwards  archbishop  of 
Comnsa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  his  works, 
which  are  scriptural,  some  of  his  tenets  are  eiro- 
aeous,  and  be  is,  therefore,  not  Idways  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

AMBROSTO,  lieutenant-general,  was  originally 
SB  advocate,  and  afUrwards  a  second  lieutenant 
b  the  Neapolitan  army.  Alter  Naples  had  been 
tikenby  the  French,  in  1806,  he  was  actively  em- 
ployed, and  served  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Calabria. 
Being  sent  by  the  English  as  a  prisoner  to  Malta, 
lie  escaped  oy  breach  of  his  parole,  and  returning 
to  Naples  in  1811,  he  was  nominated  marechal  de 
eosp,  and,  in  that  capacity,  made  the  Saxon  cam- 
ftipk  with  Napoleon,  in  1813.  His  subsequent 
ccodnct  is  snapeeted  to  have  been  treacherous  to- 
wards Marat,  and  his  appointment,  on  the  re-es- 
taUi»hmeBt  of  Ferdinand,  as  in  specter- general  of 
the  infimtry,  was  looked  n)>on  by  his  enemies  as 
a  eoBirmatioQ  of  the  suspicion.  He,  however, 
took  a  most  active  part  in  the  glorious  Neapolitan 
iwolotion  wbich  afterwards  followed,  and  was  in- 
tnrted  with  the  command  of  the  castle,  and  made 
goveraor  of  the  city  of  Naples. 

AMELIA  (Sophia  Eleomou a),  second  daughter 
•f  George  IT.,  was  bom  on  the  30th  May,  1711, 
and  died  October  31,  1786.  The  singnlarities  of 
her  dksracter  are  more  remarkable  than  the  events 
<f  bar  life.  Though  possessing  great  accomplish- 
AMti,  she  died  nnmarried ;  it  is  however  said 
tittt  she  was  much  atuched  to  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
vith  whom,  a  story  is  told,  of  her  having  lost  her 
vay  while  hunting,  and  retiring  with  him  to  a 
]Rivate  house  in  Windsor  Forest.  She  made  her- 
srif  very  unpopulnr  in  her  character  of  ranger  of 
KidnMiid  Pot,  by  shutting  the  gates  against  the 
pttUie,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  people's 
right  to  an  entrance,  she  indignantly  g^ve  up  the 
"  .  Both  in  dress  and  manner  she  was 
J  passed  much  of  her  time  in  her  stables, 
i  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ridiiig  out 
diignised  in  man's  attire.  She  rose  early,  was 
ptsfioaately  fond  of  cards,  and  took  snuff  in  great 
^■sBtitias,  and  it  is  related  of  her,  that  on  a  gene- 
Til  oSeer  presuming,  in  the  public  room  at  Bath, 
ta  take  a  pinch  out  of  her  box,  she  ordered  her 
attandant  to  throw  the  remaining  contents  into 
the  fire.  She  is  also  deacribed  by  Walpole  as 
hanag  been  "meanly  inquisitive  and  foolishly 
(oanaunicalive." 

AMELIA  (Akke),  princess  of  Prussia^  sister  of 
Frederick  II.,  bom  November  9th,  1723,  was  no 
ksB  distiognished  for  her  virtues,  than  for  her  ta- 
iaats,  her  taste  lor  the  arts,  and  particularly  for 
W  skill  in  music.  She  composea  several  beau- 
tiftd  pieces,  of  which  **  Lm  Mart  du  Messie**  is 
Miebrated  for  its  fulness  of  rhapsody  and  bar- 
May.  Uniting  to  tastes  so  refined,  rare  piety 
and  benefieence,  she  constantly  retrenched  the 
•naea  of  bar  draia  in  order  to  give  more  to  the 


poor.  She  died  at  Berlin,  March  30th,  1787, 
aged  sixty-four. 

AMELIA,  youngest  daughter  of  George  IIL, 
was  bom  on  the  7th  of  August,  1783,  and,  after 
much  suffering,  died  of  a  glandular  disease,  on 
the  2nd  of  November,  1810.  She  was  remarkable 
for  her  excellent  temper,  her  talents,  and  vivacity, 
and,  itia  said,  that  the  extreme  grief  of  her  illus- 
trious parent,  for  her  loss,  tended  to  accelerate  his 
last  mental  aberration. 

AMELINE  (Clauds),  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
born  at  Paris,  about  16^9,  for  a  few  years  prac- 
tised at  the  bar,  but  from  some  disgust  with  the 
world,  entered  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in 
April  1660,  and  having  rejpnired  to  the  university 
of  Saumur  to  study  divinity,  became  there  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Father  Malebranche.  He 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1663,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  appointed  grand  chantor  of  the  church  of 
Paris;  but  this  situation  affording  no  scope  fpr 
his  zeal,  he  exchanged  it  for  that  of  grand  arch- 
deacon, an  office  which  placed  under  his  inspection 
the  greater  part  of  the  curates  of  the  diocese.  He 
published,  1.  "Trait6  de  la  Volont6,**  Paris,  1684, 
l2mo.,  the  fruit  of  his  intimacy  with  Malebranche, 
but  which  Bayle  has  erroneously  attributed  to  M. 
Nicole,  it,  **  Trait£  de  TAmour  de  Souverain 
Bien,"&c.  Paris,  1699,  ISmo.  against  the  Quietists. 
Some  also  think  he  wrote  •'  L'Art  de  Vivre  Heu- 
reux,"  Paris  1690,  which  others  gave  to  Louis 
Pascal. 

AMELIUS  (Gentilianus),  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Tuscany,  and  flourished 
about  the  year  of  Christ,  963,  Having  been  in- 
structed in  philosophy  by  Lysimachus,  he  became 
the  disciple  of  Plotinus,  and  continued  with  him  at 
Rome  twenty-four  vears,  viz.  from  the  year  246  to 
the  beginning  of  the  vear  269.  He  was  the  most 
studious  and  laborious'  of  all  the  disciples  of  Ploti- 
nus, made  large  collections  from  the  lectures  and 
disputations  of  the  schools  :  and  in  a  work  of  his 
own,  consisting  of  forty  books,  he  refuted  Zostria* 
nus,  a  Christian  heretic,  who  confounded  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  with  those  of  the  philoso- 
phers. He  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Apamea 
in  Syria,  leaving  behind  him  works  amounting,  aa 
it  has  been  said,  to  one  hundred  volumes,  which 
are  lost. 

AMELOT  DE  LA  HOUSSAYE  (Abrahak 
Nicholas),  was  bom  at  Orleans,  in  1634,  and  was 
employed  as  secretary  to  the  president  of  St. 
Andre,  ambassador  at  Venice.  His  manner  and 
his  writings  were  alike  austere  ;  and  as  he  never 
rose  much  above  indigence/  he  was  often  indebted 
to  the  liberality  of  his  friends.  The  events  of  his 
life  are  little  known;  and  he  died  at  Paris  in 
1706,  in  the  seventy -third  year  of  his  age.  Hia 
writings  are  numerous,  and  being  on  political  sub- 
jects, and  written  with  freedom,  attracted  notice, 
llie  principal  are,  "  A  Translation  of  Father  Paul'a 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  "  A  Translation 
of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,**  '•  The  Morals  of  Ta- 
citus," and  some  "Memoirs,  Historical,  Political, 
Critical,  and  Liteniry,"  a  posthumous  work, 
abounding  with  satirical  anecdotes. 

AMELOITE  (Dennis),  a  priest  of  the  Oratory, 
and  a  famous  writer  among  the  Roman  Caiholit  aj 
was  bom  at  Saintes,  in  1 606,  and  ordained  a  prit  st 
in  1639.  He  entered  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory  in  1650^  ond  continued  with  them  till  lii« 
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death  in  1678.  He  left  behind  him  seFeral  works 
relating:  to  divinity. 

AMELUNGHI  (Jerome),  a  burlesqne  Italian 
poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Pisa, 
where,  on  account  of  a  hunch  on  his  back*  he  went 
b^  the  appellation  of  il  Gobbo  da  Pisa.  He  left  be- 
hind him  a  poem  called  La  Gigantea,  or  the  wars 
of  the  giants,  and  another  called  Iju  Nanea,  besides 
some  smaller  pieces. 

AMENTA  (Nicholas),  an  Italian  lawyer  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Naples,  in  1659, 
and  for  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  was 
obliged  to  be  confined  in  a  dark  room,  owing  to  a 
complaint  in  his  eyes.  On  his  recovery,  he  made 
very  rapid  progress  in  general  science,  went 
through  a  cburseof  law,  and  bad  very  considerable 
practice  at  Naples.  His  leisure  hours  he  dedi- 
cated to  polite  literature,  aud  particularly  culti- 
vated the  Tuscan  language,  which  he  wrote  with 
the  greatest  purity.  He  died  at  Napleii,  July  21, 
1719,  leaving  behind  him  seven  prose  comedies, 
aud  other  works. 

AMERBACH  (John),  a  learned  printer,  was 
born  at  Reniling,  in  Suabia,  and  acquired  a  great 
reputation  in  the  practice  of  his  art  at  Brazil.  The 
works  of  Augustin  were  very  correctly  printed,  for 
the  first  time,  at  his  press,  in  i506.  He  begun 
an  edition  of  Terouy,  but  died,  in  l5l5,  before  it 
was  finished.  We  are  indebted  to  Araerbach  for 
the  introduction  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  Roman 
type  instead  of  the  Gothic  and  Italian. — Vitus,  a 
native  of  Bavaria,  professor  of  philosophy  at  In- 
goldstadt,  where  he  died,  1550,  aged  seventy.  He 
translated  into  Latin  the^rations  of  Domosthenes 
and  Isocrates,  and  wrote  besides  commentaries  on 
Cicero,  the  trisUa  of  Ovid,  Horace's  art  of  poetry, 

AMERGIN  or  AMERGINUS,  an  arch-druid  of 
the  ancient  Scoto. — HibemiauB,  aud  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  a  Scytho — Milesian  colony,  which  is  said 
to  have  established  itself  in  Ireland,  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  tera.  He  is  mentioned  by 
OTlalierty  in  his  Ogygia,  Sir  James  Ware  and 
Harris,  in  their  Antiquitiei^  O'Connor  in  his  Dis* 
iertationst  and  O'Halloran  in  his  Hiitory  ;  in  all  of 
which  he  is  mentioned  as  the  first  author  in  Ire- 
land, and  is  invested  with  the  titles  of  bard,  his- 
torian, priest,  and  philosopher. 

AMERICUS  (Vespucius),  properly  Amerigo 
Vespucci ;  born  March  V,  1451,  at  Florence,  of  an 
ancient  family.  He  early  made  great  progress  in 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  geography,  at 
that  time  ihc  three  principal  branches  of  science 
studied  at  Florence,  on  account  of  their  importance 
in  relation  to  commerce.  In  1490,  he  went  to 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  and  was  at  Seville 
when  Columbus  was  making  preparations  for  his 
second  voyage.  The  success  of  Columbus's  under- 
taking excited  Vespucci  to  give  up  trade,  and  ex- 
plore these  newly  discovered  couutries.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  en- 
tered on  liis  first  voyage,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Ojeda,'May  20ih.  1497,  who  left  tbe  har- 
bour of  Cadiz  with  four  ships,  and,  after  a  voyage 
of  thirty-seven  days,  reached  the  main  land  of 
America,  explored  the  bay  of  Faria,  and  the  coast 
for  several  hundred  miles,  aud,  after  eighteen 
months,  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  received  with 
distinction  by  the  court  at  Seville.  In  May, 
1490,  he  began  his  second  voyage,  the  fruit  of 


which  was  the  discovery  of  a  multitude  of  smdl 
islauds.    This  is  his  own  account.    ButitiafuUy 
proved,  that  no  such  voyage  as  the  oae  first  men- 
tioned was  made,  and  that  his  first  expedition  to 
the  new  continent  was  in  1499,  under  the  con- 
maod  of  Ojeda,  a  year  after  tbe  disco?«ry  and  e^  m 
amination  of  that  part  of  the  ctiBit  by  ColufflbiNL 
Other  accounts  of  Vespucci  arc,  nUo^  itict>Qii»teBl 
with  the  statement  above  given,     Afier  this  he  wa- 
tered the  service  of  King  Emsnuol,  of  Poriu|i1, 
and  made  two  voyages  in  Portugii^kse  &Lips;  l£« 
first,  May  10,  1501;  the  secaud,  M^y   Ui,  iM* 
The   object    of    this  last  voyage    was    to   find  i 
westerly  passage  to  Malacca.    Amt^r  ens  arrived  il 
Brazil,  and  discovered  the  buy  of  AU  Siinta.    li 
1905,  he  again  entered  the  service  of  the  king  ^ 
Spain,  but  made  no  more  royuge^^  as  appears  ^eqs    ! 
memoranda,  showing  he  was  nt  Seville   till  iNl,    '. 
at  which   time  he  was  appointed  principal  pikti    ; 
His  duties  were  to  prepare  cbsiria,  and  pr«uribi   ; 
routes  for  vessels  iln    their  vojnges  to   tbf  ntir 
world,  which  soon  received  hi&  bflnie.    This  hoaouT 
certainly    belonged   to   Columbus  rmh^t   tliu  ta 
Americus,  for  the  prior  discov«rv  of  the  coniiitai 
by  the  former  is  not  to  be  quegtiouf  cL     We  haf«   ! 
a  chart  of  America  laid  down  by  Americua  ;  a  Jiiiir*   ! 
nal  of  four  of  his  voyages,  printed  at  Farii,  Ui3lt  I 
in  the  Latin  language,  in  twentv-two  pugei,  410^;   ' 
and  Amerigo's  letters,  which  apj  eured  at  Flof^p^ 
after  his   death,   published   by   Jbbti    StejjhfD  ii 
Carlo  da  Pavia.      Vespucci  died    at    Sfvi)l4$^   in 
1512.     Emanuel,  king  of  Portu^ftl,  cati&ed  tlie  Pf- 
mains  of  the  ship  Victoria,  in  whicU  be  hskl  maie 
his  last  voyage  to  America,  to  be  bun^  up  in  lii 
cathedral  at  Lisbon,  and  Florence  cvtiTerred  taa^ti 
of  distinction  on  his  family.    Hjl;!  uccouotd  of  iata 
life  are  full  of  contradictions  and  ^lerplexiliei. 

AMES  (William),  an  Englifib  diriuo,  ceir* 
brated  as  a  learned  and  ing^jiiou^  conlroverai^l 
writer,  was  descended  ^om  &a  imcitnt  family  «l 
that  name,  of  which  there  are  remains  ia  NoTf^k 
and  Somersetshire,  and  was  bom  \i\  ibe  3 ear  137^ 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  Chriitdmi^h 
College,  under  William  Ferkiu^.  from  whom,  pro- 
bably, he  imbibed  the  Calviuisiic  aad  puritanic 
notions  which  distinguished  l^is  EubuqMSt 
writings.  That  he  was  strongly  tinctured  with  lit  : 
spirit  of  puritaniara  before  he  If  ft  the  univecsij^i 
appears  from  the  account  which  he  ^ilvta  a  fricnj 
of  a  sermon  which  he  preached  in  the  year  ii>li> 
before  the  university  in  St.  Mary's  cbarcfci 
Being  in  possession,  for  an  hour,  of'^ihe  wttek* 
man's  place  in  the  tower  of  the  uinrerfiity,  li«  Ml* 
ployed  the  hour  in  inveighing,  a^aiust  luaay  Uh&^ 
ties  token  at  that  time*  particularly  (i^aii^t  pb>ii|E 
at  cards  and  dice.  He  affirnieti*  tbai  dice  Iwd 
been  in  nil  a^es  accounted  the  drvice  of  ib«  devil, 
and  that  as  God  invented  the  om'-niid-tv^itif  leuen 
whereof  he  made  the  Bible,  the  devil  found  oat  tbe 
one>and- twenty  spots  on  the  die  ;  adding  ihAt  the 
canon  law  forbade  the  use  thereof,  soiling  that  in 
invention  of  the  devil  can  be  <>!itMbnsL«d  by  Hd 
custom.  What  reformation  tbi^^  blitni  admoDiti^m 
produced,  we  are  not  informed  :  tu  harsh  aaJ 
rigid  tone  gave  so  much  ofi^encL  ii^  \he  «ars  of  bii 
learned  auditors,  that  Ames  fauTid  it  ntctshitrj  to 
withdraw  from  the  university,  ui  crder  to  avoid  lbs 
disgrace  of  an  expulsion.  Ihe  $iiiu&  j«ar,  Le  pub-* 
lished,  in  Latin,  a  treatise  in  drfence  of  puritan iani 
under  the  title  of  "  Puritaai^mua  Anghcsnui/'  ia 
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wkieb  he  extols  tbe  piiriuot  as  the  onlr  good 
msfl  m  Ea|laiid,  becsote  tbey  alone  avoid  plays, 
ostts,  damcmg,  dite,  and  feasting,  while  the  reat 
sfs  fSBMHis  gamesters,  potent  drinkers,  Tile 
sireftrers,  and,  in  short,  aona  of  Balial,  so  that 
BO  sltenkftdTe  Tsmahied,  but  either  "to  snppresa 
•piseopsey,  or  to  bring  back  tbe  pope  from  hell." 
Sfecii  gfoos  and  Tnlgar  abuse,  which  waa  too  com- 
BOO  «t  this  time,  eotild  only  serye  to  disgrace  one 
pvij  sod  irritste  tbe  other.  Soon  after  Amea  left 
CsBbridgo,  bo  went  over  to  Holland,  and  seems  to 
boro  been  fbr  some  time  resident  at  the  Hagae,  as 
mnister  of  tbe  Eoglisb  church  in  that  place.  Here 
bo  eiijojed  fame  and  independence,  but  as  the  air 
of  the  place  waa  too  aharp  for  his  asthmatic  consti- 
tocion,  bo  remored  to  Rotterdam  with  the  intention 
of  poosfog  into  New  England.  He,  however,  died 
at  Rotterdam*  November,  1633,  aged  fifty-seven. 
He  was  a  learned  divine,  and  hia  writings  were 
Tuluninoos,  and  alt  on  controversial  subjects,  the 
prinefpol  of  whieb  is  Medulla  Theologies.  His 
aoo  William  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  from 
tbo  li^ittg  ofWrentbam,  in  SalToik,  in  1662,  and 
diod,  1689,  aged  aixty-aix.  He  published  a  sermon 
"  The  saint's  security  against  the  seducing  spirits," 

AMES  (Jossrn),  tbe  historian  of  the  British 
typography,  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  1688  9.  He 
waa  origittally  a  ship-chandler  at  Wapping,  hot 
aaado  himself  known  by  publishing  in  one  volume 
4lo,,  1749,  "  Typogrspbical  Antiquities,  being  a 
Histotical  Account  of  Printing  in  England,  with 
Bomo  Bfemotrs  of  its  Ancient  Printers,  and  a  Re> 
gislor  of  the  hooka  printed  by  them  from  1471  to 
1609;  ii^th  an  Appendix  concerning  Printing  in 
8boCl«nd  and  Ireland  to  tbe  same  time."  Mr. 
Amos  died  in  1759.  Besides  his  great  works,  he 
WTOto  a  catalogue  of  Eoglisb  printers  from  1471  to 
ltfOI>,  4to.,  and  several  other  works.  An  enlarged 
cditionof  tbe  Typographical  Antiquities  was  pub- 
Imbod  by  tbe  late  Mr.  W.  Herbert,  volume  1, 1785, 
vobmio  t,  1786,  and  volume  3, 1790.  A  new  and 
afAenfid  edition  of  Amea  and  Herbert  has  since 
heca  presented  to  the  world  by  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Dihcna. 

AMES  (?isaca),  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
Amoriean  statesmen  and  writers,  was  born  at  Ded- 
htas,  in  Maasachuseis,  April  9,  1758,  of  very 
leapoctablo  parents.  Soon  afier  the  completion  of 
hia  twelfth  year,  be  was  admitted  to  Harvard  eol- 
lAgo,  with  tbe  reputation  of  uncommon  talt^nts  and 
aCiaiBments.  Diligence,  regularity,  ond  success, 
Btffcod  his  collegiate  course  of  four  years.  Af^er 
Boceifing  his  degree,  in  1774,  the  narrow  otrcum- 
Bfaocts  of  his  widowed  mother  compelled  him  to 
MoCpOBO,  for  several  yeara,  the  accompliahment  of 
mm  original  purpose  of  studying  the  law.  In  the 
iMevvsl,  ho  acted  as  an  assistant  tessher  in  a  public 
school,  sad  continued  to  cultivate  classical  litera- 
larOy  to  the  signal  improvement  of  bis  taste  and 
laocy.  At  length,  in  1781,  he  commenced  the 
fsactice  of  tbe  law,  with  the  stock  of  knowledge 
which  be  bad  acquired  in  the  office  of  a  member  of 
the  profession ,  in  Boston.  Opportunity  soon  oc* 
d  for  tbe  display  of  his  superior  qualifications, 
as  a  speaker  and  essay  writer.  The  fame 
h  followed  bis  early  efforts  conduced  to  place 
hatt  IB  tbe  Msssacbusets  convention  for  ratifying 
iho  eonstifation,  in  1788.  From  thia  sphere,  in 
whidi  he  mado  a  deep  impression  by  some  of  his 


speeches,  particulsrly  that  on  biennial  elections, 
be  passed  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  tbe 
ttate  legislature.    Here  he  soon  became  so  emi- 
nent as  an  orator  and  man  of  business,  that  the 
voters  of  the  Suffolk   district  elected  him  their 
first  representative  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States.    He  hod  not  been  long  in  that  assembly, 
before  his  friends  and  admirers  were  satisfied  that 
they  had  not  over-rated  bis  abilities.  He  won  there 
the  palm   of  eloquence,  besides   proving  himself 
equal  to  the  discussion  of  the  deepest  subjects  of 
politics  and  finance,  and  the  execution  of  the  most 
arduous  committee  laboura.    He  remained  in  con- 
gress during  eight  years,  the  whole  of  Waahing* 
ton's  administration^    which    he    constantly    and 
sealously  defended.    "  His  speech  on  the  British 
treaty,"  says  his  distinguished  biographer,  I>octor 
Kirkland,  "  was  the  tera  of  bis  politiesl  life.    Por 
many  months  ke  had  been  sinking  under  weakness^ 
and   though  he   had   attended  the  long  and    in- 
teresting debate  on  the  question  which  involved' 
the  constitution  and  tbe  peace  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  feared  he  would  be  unable  to  speak,  yet  • 
when  the  time  came  for  taking  a  vote  so  big  with 
consequences,  his  emotions  would  not  suffer  bim 
to  bo  silent.    His  sppearance,  his  situation,  the 
magnitude  of  his  subject,  the  force,  and  tbe  pathos 
of  his  eloquence,  gave  this  speech  an  extraordinary 
power   over    the   feelings    of  the    dignified  and 
numeroua  assembly,  who  heard  it.    When  be  had 
finished,  s  member  in  oppoahion  moved  to  post- 
pone tbe  decision  of  the  question,  that  they  might ' 
not  vote  under  the  influence  of  a  sensibility  which  ' 
their  calm  judgment  might  condemn."    On  tbe  re^ 
tirement  of  Washington,  Mr.  Ames  returned  to  his 
residence  at  Dedbam,  where  he  occupied  himself 
in  the  management  of  his  farm  and  the  practice  of 
the  law.  Tbe  latter  he  relinquished  in  a  few  years, 
owing  to  the  decline  of  his  health ;  but  he  felt  too 
deep  an  interest  in  the  vielfare  of  his  country  to 
withdraw  his  mind  and  pen   from  politics.      He 
published  a  considerable  number  of  essays,   re- 
lating chiefly  to  the  contest  between  Great  firilain, 
and  revolutionary  France,  as  it  might  affect  Ame- 
rican liberty  and  prosperity.    No  writer  evinced 
more  ardour  for  the  success  of  Britain,  or  more ' 
horror  for  the  character  and   tendencies  of    the 
French  despotism.    In  1804,  Mr.  Ames  was  chosen 
president  of  Harvard  college,  an  honour  which  he 
declined.  When  Washington  died,  Mr.  Ames,  then 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  commonwealth,  was 
appointed  to  pronounce  his  funeral  eulogy  before  the 
legislature  of  Massachusets.      The  injury  which 
his  constitution  sustained  in  1795,  was  never  fully 
repaired.     From  that  period  his  health   decline  J, 
until,  at  length,  after  an  extreme  debility  for  two 
years,  death  endrd  his  suflferings.     He  expired 
July  4,  1808 ;  and,  when  the  intelligence  of  this 
event  was  received,  a  public  meeting  of  citizens 
ivQs  held,  in  order  to  testify  the  general  respect  for 
his  character.   His  remsins  ware  csrried  to  Boston, 
where   they  were  interred  with  honours  such    as 
had  not  been  before  paid  to  those  of  any  private 
citizen.     In  1309,  his  works  were  issued  in  a  large 
octavo  volume,  with  pret'atory  notes  of  his  life  and 
character,  from  tbe  pen  of  the   Reverend  Doctor 
Kirkland,  president  of  Harvard  college,  who  had 
enjoyed  his  personal  intimacy  and  friendship.    The 
volume  ia  fVaught  with  profound  remarks.  Various 
historical  lore,  and  eloquent  declamation.  Although 
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the  political  interest  of  most  of  the  topicf  is  gone, 
there  remaioi  much  to  ctptivate  and  rei^ard  atten- 
tion in  the  richneaa  of  fancy,  warmth  of  feeling, 
beautj  of  language,  and  felicity  of  copioui  illus- 
tration, which  distinguish  ahnost-  every  page. 
Fisher  Ames  left  seven  eliildren  and  a  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  In  person,  he 
exceeded  a  little  the  middle  stature,  was  well  pro- 
portioned and  perfectly  erect.  His  features  and 
countenance  were  fine,  and  his  manners  easy  and 
affable.  Of  his  d«lirery  as  an  orator,  his  biographer 
states,  that  he  did  not  systematically  study  the  ex- 
terior graces  of  speaking,  but  his  attitude  was  firm, 
his  gesticulation  natural  and  forcible,  his  voice 
clear  and  varied,  and  his  whole  manner  earnest  and 
expressive.  According  to  the  same  authority,  all 
the  other  efforts  of  his  mind  were  probably  sur- 
passed bv  bis  powers  of  conversation. 

AME^TRIS,  in  ancient  history,  wife  of  Xerxes, 
king  of  Persia.  She  cut  off  the  nose,  ears,  lips, 
breast,  tongue,  and  eyebrows,  of  her  husband's  mis- 
tress. She  also  buried  alive  fourteen  noble  Pexsiau 
youths,  to  appease  the  deities  under  the  earth. 

AMFREVILLE,  the  name  of  three  celebrated 
French  uaral  officers  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  having  behaved  with  great 
intrepidity  and  skill,  in  all  the  most  important  sea 
fighu  that  took  place  under  the  government  of  that 
monarch. 

AMHERST  (Jbppsry,  lord},  a  distinguished 
British  general  officer,  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient Kentish  family,  and  bom  in  1717.  He  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  arms,  receiving 
an  ensign's  commission  when  only  fourteen  jears 
of' age.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  acted  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Ligonier,  in  the  battles  of 
Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  afterwards  served  on 
tbe  staff  of  the  duke  of  Cumberlsnd,  at  those  of 
Laffeld  and  Hastenbeck.  In  1766,  he  received  the 
colonelcy  of  a  regiment,  and  was  appointed  major- 
general,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1768,  commanded 
the  expedition  against  Louisburg,  which,  together 
with  the  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton,  surrendered 
to  his  arms.  The  captures  of  forts  du  Quesne,  Nia- 
gara and  Ticonderoga,  in  due  time  followed ;  and, 
M  1760,  the  whole  of  Canada  being  reduced. 
General  Amherst  received,  for  his  share  in  these 
exploits,  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
tha  order  of  the  Bath.  In  1763,  he  was  made 
governor  of  A'^irginia,  in  1770,  governor  of  the  isle 
of  Jersey,  and,  in  177it,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
ordnance,  and  officiating  commander-in-chief  of  the 
English  forces.  Besides  tbese,  and  several  other 
military  honours,  he  was,  in  1776,  created  a  peer 
by  the  title  of  Barou  Amherst  of  Holmesdale  in  tbe 
county  of  Kent.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  North 
administration,  Lord  Amherst  was  removed  from 
the  commandership- in-chief,  and  the  lieutenancy 
of  tbe  ordnance  ;  and,  in  1787,  received  another 
patent  of  peerage  as  Barou  Amherat  of  Montreal, 
with  remainder  to  his  nephew,  William  Pitt  Am- 
bierst ;  and,  on  the  staff  being  reappointed  in  1793, 
be  was  once  more  called  upon  to  act  as  commanJer- 
in^chie'*.  In  1795  he  resigned  the  commander- 
in-chiefahip  to  tbe  duke  of  York,  and,  iu  J 7 96,  re- 
eeived  the  rank  of  field -marshal.  He  died  in  1797, 
in  tbe  eighty,  fiist  year  of  his  age.  Amherst  was 
twice  married,  but  left  no  issue,  being  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  as  aforesaid.  Lord  Amherst  was 
regarded  as  a  man  of  a  collected  snd  temperate 


mind,  without  brilliancy  or  parade ;  a  strict  o 
yet  the  soldier's  friend.  He  had  two  brotheis, 
one  an  admiral  of  the  blue,  the  othar  a  lieuteaaat* 
general ;  it  is  the  son  of  the  latter  who  has  sis* 
ceeded  him. 

AMHERST  (William  Pitt,  Earl  Ambost), 
was  born  in  January*  1775.  He  is  tbe  nephew  fl( 
the  subject  of  tbe  preceding  article,  and,  on  the 
demise  of  his  uncle  without  issue,  succeeded  U»  bii 
title  of  baron.  In  July,  1800,  he  aaarried  tks 
countess  dowager  of  Plymouth,  by  whom  be  hai 
a  son  and  daughter  surviving.  He  is  but  little  knosra 
as  a  statesman,  his  chief  claim  to  attention  beisf 
on  account  of  his  embassy  to  China,  which  was 
unsuccessful,  in  consequence  of  the  difficallisi 
about  prostration  before  the  Chineae  emperor,  la 
his  passage  home,  he  was  wrecked  in  the  Aleeate, 
in  the  Indian  sea»  and  underwent  severe  bardship8« 
He  wes  for  many  years  colonel  of  the  St.  Jsmss's 
volunteers,  and,  for  a  abort  time  held  tbe  office  of 
governor-general  of  India.  On  the  Sod  of  Deesa- 
ber,  1836i  he  was  created  an  earl. 

ABIHURST  (Nicholas),  a  naUre  of  Maidea. 
in  Kent,  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors*  achool,  sad 
St.  John's,  Oxford,  from  which  last  he  was  ei- 
pelled  on  a  charge  of  irregulsrity.    This  disgrace, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  liberality  and  freedosi 
of  his  opinions,   and   to  his   attachment  to  tbe 
Hanover  succession,  he  severely  resented,  and^  ill 
his  powers  of  satire  and  abuse  were  exerted  sgaiaat 
the  university  and  its  members,  in  hie  "Ocalas 
BritannisB,"  and  '*  Terrse  Filius,"  publtsbed  in  two 
vols.  12mo.  1726.    After  his  expulsioft  he  settled 
in  London  as  a  profession tl  writer,  bat  his  nest 
successful  undertaking  was  tbe  conducting  of  the 
"  Craftsman  ;*'  a  paper  of  which  ten  or  twelve  tboa* 
sand  copies  were  dsily  dispersedt  and  which  ibr  a 
series  of  years  guided  the  public  taste  in  poUtics, 
and    awed    the  administration   into  measures  of 
popularity.    In  this  he  was  occasionally  assisted 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  olheit, 
but  his  own  productions  were  little  inferior  to  the 
papers  of  these  celebrated  leaders  of  oppositioa* 
When  tbe  act  for  licensing  plays  was  passed,  a 
letter  in  the  nsme  of  Collt*y  Gibber  appeuM  ia  tbe 
Craftsman,  July  Sod,  1737,  to  ridicule  the  check 
which  tbe  law  had  placed  upon  the  eflfusioaa  of 
poetry,  and  this  so  offended  the  ministrv  that  the 
printer  was  seised,  but  Amhurst  aurrendered  bias* 
self,  and  after  being  imprisoned,  and  refusing  to 
give  bail  for  his  good  behaviour,  he  obtained  bis 
release  by  bringing   bis  habeas  corpus,    and  the 
prosecution  wss  dropped.     On  the  recoDciiiatMA 
of  the  opposition  to  the  court,  his  services,  which 
for  twenty  years  had  been  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
his  psrliamentsry  friends,  were  forgotten,  and  the 
neglect  witli  which  he  yriB  treated  depreaaed  hia 
spirits,  and  probably  hastened  his  dissolution.    Uo 
died  of  a  fever  at  Twickenham,  April  27th,  174-S, 
and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  Richard  Fraaklia, 
his  printer.    Though  his  morale  were  impeachable, 
and  his  integrity  of  a  doubtful  appearance,  yet  the 
ingratitude  which  marked  the  evening  of  hie  daya* 
reflects  dishonour  on  the  uamea  of  Bolingbroke 
Slid  Pulteuey,  and  proves  that  virtue  and  boaeatf 
are  seldom  found  in  the  great,  unmixed  aritli  seUah 
and  ambitious  views. 

AMICO  (Anthony),  an  eocleaiaatie  of  PalenaoL 
historiographer  ro^al  to  Philip  IV*  of  Spmia,  aM 
author  of  o  chronologicil  history  of  tbe  bishops  of 
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5mme,  of  "  Sicilue  regain  auiBlei  tb  aimo  1060, 
wqoc  ad  pre«eii8  secalam."  He  died  at  Pslermo, 
i64iy^BwttbolMaew^  a  learned  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Aaao^  in  Loenaia,  in  1568,  waa  profeaaor  of  phi- 
loaopby  and  theolofy  in  tlie  college  at  Naplea,  and 
ila  pimdent  for  aome  yeara.  He  died  in  1649» 
leamii  behind  him  lome  works,  of  which  the 
dttaf  la  thai  entitled  *<  In  univenam  Ariatotelis 
phfloaophiam  note  et  disputetiones,"  &c.— Bernar- 
diao.  an  Italian  artist  of  Gallipoli,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naplea,  who  becoming  prior  of  a  courent  at 
Jcninileai,  made  drawiuga  of  the  holj  city  and  iu 
aabcirfaa.  On  hia  return  to  Italy  he  published  a 
aplendid  foUo»  entitled  "Tratteto  delle  Piante  e 
laaa^i  de  Saeri  Ediiiai  di  Terra  Santa,''  1626,  a 
aenra*  and  valuable  work.  PUtea  were  engraved 
horn  has  dcaigus  by  Callot.— Vito-Maria,  a  noble- 
nnni  of  CnUnia,  in  Sicily,  distinguished  himself 
tosrarda  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
begiaaiag  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  by  several 
learned  publications.  He  waa  for  many  years  pro- 
frsaor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Catania,  but 
whether  he  died  there,  or  at  what  time  does  not 
appeer.  There  were  aeversl  other  writers  of  this 
naaae  both  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  of  whom  Faustin,  a 
poet  of  Bassano,  is  the  most  eminent.  He  died  in 
1&58,  aged  twenty -four,  leariog  behind  him  some 
small  piecea  of  great  merit. 

AIXICOKI  (GiACOMo),  a  painter  of  history  and 
gioteaqne,  ia  anpposed  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
icfritonr  belonging  to  the  repnblie  of  Venice, 
where  he  atudied  the  art  of  painting,  and  com- 
pleted hlaaaelf  in  hia  profession  at  Rome.  The 
liTeliaeaa  of  hia  imagination,  readiness  of  his 
mventtoB,  and  freedom  of  his  hand,  aoon  recom- 
mended him  to  public  esteem,  and  he  found  em- 
pfejaMut  nod  encouragement  in  most  of  the  courts 
of  Kurope.  He  possessed  many  of  the  requisites 
of  a  good  painter,  but  his  colouring  is  much  too 
eold,  too  pale,  and,  aa  it  is  termed  by  the  artists, 
loo  nseeljr.  His  eompotitions  are  well  known  in 
tlan  kingdom,  and  many  of  his  pictures  are  ad* 
mitled  into  the  collectiona  of  the  6rst  nobility. 
Be  adorned  the  staircase  of  Powis  House,  Ormond 
Steeec,  wiih  the  story  of  Judith  and  Holoferoes ; 
•■4  (he  hall  of  More-Patk  House,  in  HerU,  with 
ft*  fiible  of  Jupiter  and  lo.  He  subsequently 
▼iaied  Spain,  and  waa  made  painter  to  the  kin; , 
ami  died  at  Madrid,  September,  175S!. 

AMIET,  a  celebrated  robber  of  the  French  dili- 
«•  for  aome  time  successfully  commanded  a 
of  brigands,  who  ravaged  the  department  or 
ace  of  L'Ain.  He  waa  at  length  taken,  and 
with  hia  band  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  in 
October,  IBOO,  when  the  whole  of  them  suddenly 
camped,  and  A  miet  and  another  were  the  only  ones 
liico  alive,  when  they  were  at  last  dispatched  by 
Ae  executioner. 

AMIGONI  (OcTAvio),  a  painter  of  history  and 
fmfnat,  was  born  at  Brescia,  in  1605,  and  was  a 
dmeiple  of  Antonio  Gandine.  His  expression  and 
torte  of  design,  were  very  remarkable  and  elegsot, 
and  hia  compositions  executed  with  a  free,  firm, 
«d  aaeierly  touch,  and  with  figures  as  large  as  life, 
WHa  Bach  applauded  in  veveral  parta  of  Italr. 

AMUX^AR.     SeeHAMILCAR. 

AMIN.  This  degenerate  son  and  auccessorof  the 
paat  Caliph  Haronn-al-Raacbid,  is  only  worthy  of 
aaaaaesBoratJon  oa  account  of  the  singular  lopine- 
■nt  Md  apnibj  with  which  he  met  his  rain.    Hia 


proper  name  waa  Mofiamn^  Mum,  to  which  Ai 
Amin,  or  the  Faithful,  waa  an  addition.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  m  809,  on  the  condition  that  hia 
brother  Al  Mamon  ahonld  have  the  crown  afUur 
him.  While  prince,  Al  Amin  had  shown  very  un* 
worthy  dispositions,  and  a  total  diare|[ard  to  every 
serious  concern;  and,  when  aovereign,  he  only 
used  his  authority  to  indulge  more  freely  in  gaming, 
women,  and  wine.  He  attempted  to  exclude  his 
brother  from  the  succession,  and,  in  other  respects, 
behared  so  to  him  aa  to  drive  him  to  open  hostilities. 
When  news  was  brought  him  of  the  approach  of 
Thaher,  Al  Mamon's  general,  to  Bagdad,  after 
having  taken  Hamadan,  Al  Amin  waa  amusing 
himself  with  angling.  *  *  Bo  not  diaturb  me  (said 
he  to  the  measenger),  for  my  freedman  Kouter  baa 
already  caught  two  fish,  and  I  have  not  taken  one." 
During  the  very  attack  of  Bagdad,  and  after  the 
enemy  had  taken  an  important  post,  the  caliph  waa 
found  by  his  ministers  plaviug  tranquilly  at  chesa  ; 
and  he  deaired  they  would  let  him  alone,  for  he 
waa  jnat  going  to  gire  his  adversary  check-mate. 
Such  a  prince  was  not  likely  long  to  retain  the  at- 
tachment of  his  subjects,  though  he  was  extremely 
profuse  in  his  gifta  to  his  favourites.  After  Bagdad 
waa  taken,  he  fled  to  old  Bagdad,  which  waa  soon 
invested  by  Thaher.  A  short  time  before  ita  sur- 
render, be  sent  for  one  of  his  singing  girls  to  enter- 
tain him ;  and  the  rerses  she  sung  being  considered 
by  him  aa  prophetic  of  hia  approaching  end,  he 
cried  with  a  sigh,  **  When  destiny  defeats  our  pro- 
jects, all  precautiona  are  useless.  He  attempted, 
however,  to  escape,  and  put  himself  into  the  handa 
of  Harihema,  a  general  whom  he  dreaded  less  than 
Thaher;  and,  for  that  purpose,  be  embarked  on 
the  Tigria  in  a  small  shallop;  but  hia  design  being 
discovered,  the  boat  was  sunk,  and  he  waa  taken, 
with  a  ragged  msntle  about  bis  shoulders,  and 
dragged  to  a  neighbouring  house.  Here,  by  the 
orders  of  Thsher,  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
Al  Mamon.  This  event  happened  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  thirtieth  of  hia  ap^e. 

AMIN  AD  AB,  in  Scripture  history,  the  son  of 
Aram,  great-grandson  of  Judab^  and  the  father  of 
Naasbon,  one  of  the  progenitors  of  the  royal  house 
of  David.  He  was  also  the  father  of  Elishema,  the 
wife  of  Aaron,  and  thus  the  progenitor  in  the  ma- 
ternal line  of  the  high  priesta,  as  well  as  of  the 
kings  of  Judes,  in  the  paternal. 

AMINIAS,  the  brother  of  iEschylus  the  poet, 
and  the  preserver  of  his  life  when  condemned  for 
blasphemy. 

AMiOT,  father,  a  French  Jesuit,  born  in  1718, 
at  Toulon ;  a  missionary  to  Pekio,  who  haa  con- 
tributed much  to  our  knowledge  of  China.  We  owe 
to  him  the  most  elaborate  account  of  the  antiquitiea, 
the  history,  the  language,  and  the  arta  of  this 
kingdom.  In  1750,  he  went  to  Macao,  and  in  the 
following  year,  by  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  of 
China,  to  Pekio,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
in  1794.  Ubinieirupted  atudy  gave  him  a  know« 
ledge  of  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languages,  by 
means  of  which  he  became  acquainted  with  Chiua 
through  the  best  sources.  Most  of  his  valuable 
works,  which  treat  of  the  writing,  the  art  of  war, 
the  music.  &c.,  of  the  Chinese,  together  with  a  bio- 
graphy of  Confucius,  and  a  grammar,  &c.  of  the 
Tartar-Man tclieon  language,  are  to  be  found  in 
Memoiret  eoncernant  L*II'utoire,  let  Sciences  et  let 
Arts  dei  Chinoit,  the  tenth  part  of  which  sett  forth. 
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in  fourteen  columns,  bis  cootributions  to  the  first 
ten  to!ames.  He  wrote,  also,  Elogei  de  Moukden, 
pubUehed  by  Guignes,  and  the  Dictionnaire  Tartar- 
Mantcheon  Fran^ais,  published  by  Langles. 

AMIR,  a  sovereign  of  Smyrna,  was  killed  during 
an  attack  of  that  city,  by  tne  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

AMIRAL  (Henry),  o  natiire  of  Auzolet  in 
Auvergne,  known  during  the  French  revolution  for 
bis  attempt  to  assassinate  CoUot  d'HerbOis  and 
Robespierre,  and  thus  to  rid  France  of  her  tyrants. 
He  was  seised  in  the  fact,  and  condemned-  to  die. 
He  suiFered  with  great  intrepidity,  1792. 

AMLING  (Carl.  Gustav.  Ab),  a  painter  and 
engraver,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  in  1651,  and 
learned  the  art  of  engraving  from  Francis  de  Puitly, 
whose  style  he  imitated,  but  never  equalled.  He 
chiefly  excelled  in  portraits,  and  failed  in  historical 
Bubiects.  He  was  engraver  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  died  in  1702. 

AMMAN  or  AMMON  (Jost  or  Jonocts),  a 
designer  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  in  1539,  and  died  at  Nuremberg  in 
1591.  He  was  an  indefatigable  artist,  and  pos- 
sessed considerable  merit  as  an  engraver.  The 
number  of  his  designs  and  plates  is  very  great. — 
Paul,  a  physician  of  Leipsic,  gave  lectures  on  phy- 
siology ana  botany,  in  that  university,  with  great 
reputation,  and  died  in  1691,  leaving  behind  him 
some  professional  works,  which  are  favourably 
mentioned  by  Haller. — John,  an  artist  and  book- 
seller, lived  at  Hanau,  in  Germany,  about  the  year 
1640.  A  set  of  small  wooden  cuts,  representing 
the  "  passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour,"  by  this 
artist,  is  reckoned  to  possess  a  considerable  share 
of  merit. 

AMMAN  (JoBK  Conrad),  was  bom  at  Schaff- 
haubeo,  in  Switzerland,  and  practised  physic  at 
Amsterdam,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  He  ap- 
plied himself  with  particular  attention  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  teaching  persons  bom  deaf 
and  dumb  to  speak ;  and  from  observiog  the  motions 
of  the  lips  and  mouths  of  persons  addressing  them, 
to  understand  their  meaning.  In  this  art  be  at- 
tained great  perfection,  and  many  persons  born 
with  these  defects,  were  restored  to  society  through 
his  skill  and  perseverance.  He  published  the  me- 
thod he  bad  employed,  in  two  small  tracts,  which 
are  curious  and  much  sought  after,  ons  under  the 
title  of ''  Surdus  loquens,  at  Haerlem,  1622,  8vo. ; 
the  other  "  De  Loquela,"  Amsterdam,  1700, 12mo. 
— John,  son  of  Conrad,  was  alto  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, and  gave  lectures  in  botany  at  Peters- 
burgh. 

AMMANATI  (Bartholomew),  a  celebrated 
sculptor,  and  architect,  was  born  at  Florence,  in 
1511,  and  studied  sculpture  iu  his  native  town, 
under  Bandinelli,  and  at  Venice,  under  Sansovino. 
He  designed  the  porticoes  of  the  Piiti  palace,  aud 
the  bridge  Delia  Trinita,  at  Florence,  which  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  since  the 
revival  of  the  arts.  At  Rome  he  built  the  palace 
Ruspoli,  and  the  noble  front  of  the  Roman  college. 
On  his  return  to  Florence  he  expended  his  wealth 
in  building  the  church  of  San  Giavanio,  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits,  in  which  he  was  interred.  Am- 
manati*s  large  work,  ''  La  Citta,"  comprehends 
the  designs  of  all  the  public  buildings  necessary  in 


a  capital  city.  He  died  either  in  1586,  or  1591 
His  wife,  Laura  Battiseri,  was  discingoiahed  for  ber 
poetical  productions,  of  whieh  a  collection  wi« 
printed  at  Florence,  in  1660. 

AMMIANUS^Marcelltnus),  a  Grecian  loi 
a  soldier,  ai  he  calls  himself,  waa  born  at  Aatiocft, 
and  flourished  under  Constantius  and  the  tac- 
ceediog  emperors,  as  late  as  Theodosius.  He 
served  under  Julian  in  the  east ;  and  wrote  ia 
Latin  an  interesting  history,  from  the  reign  of 
Nerva  to  the  death  of  Valens,  in  thirty-one  books; 
of  which  only  eighteen  remain.  Though  a  Pa^, 
bespeaks  with  moderation  of  the  Christian  ivli^, 
and  eren  praises  it ;  his  hero  is  the  Emperor  Julias. 
He  died  about  A.  D.  390.  The  best  edition  of  hii 
history  is  that  of  Gronovius,  in  1693. 

AMMIRATO  (Scipio),    an    eminent  ItaKli 
writer,  waa  born  at  Lecce,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,, 
in  1531,  and  descended  from  a  family  of  rank,  ori- 
ginally in  Florence.   He  was  destined  by  hisfiitber 
to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  sent  to  Naplsi 
for  the  study  of  iurisprudence  ;  but  the  eharmsof 
polite  literature  disgusted  him  with  so  dry  a  por- 
suit,  and  a  charge  of  hating  written  a  lastpoM 
drove  him  from  that  city.    He  visited  Venice  aai 
Padua  :  but  receiving  no  supplies  from  his  irrit^ed 
father,  he  returned  to  Lecce,  where,  for  some  tiau, 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  bishop,  who  bestowed 
a  cononry    upon  him.     He   then    again  went  to 
Venice,  where  the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  hit 
patron's  wife,  was  near  costing  him  his  life.  Roue 
was  his  next  abode.     Here  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  Briana  Caraffa,  the  pope's  nie«ej 
but  a  quarrel  with  the  pope's  sister  obliged  Lin  (0 
leave  Rome  and  return  to  Lecce,  at  which  place  Ba 
founded  the  academy  of  the  Transformati.    Aftef 
a  variety  of  other  disappointed  projects  and  irsa- 
derings  through  moat  parts  of  Italy,  he  at  leogtk 
fixed  at  Florence  ;  where,  in  1570,  the  Grand  Duki 
Cosmo  engaged  him  to  write  the  Florentine  history, 
and  apartments  were  assigned  him  for  this  purpose 
in  a  palace,  with  a  cauoory  in  tlie  cathedral  forlui 
maintenance.    Naturally  querulous  and  incoostaati 
it  does  not  seem  that  hs  was  satisfied  with  tkk. 
situation;  yet  he  found  it  good  enough  to  be  re-' 
tained  for  the  thirty  remaining  years  of  his  life* 
He  died  at  Florence,  in  January,  1601,  leaviog  (bf 
his  heir,  the  assistant  of  his  studies,  CkrUtophtff, 
del  Bianco^  who,  in  conformity  to  his  will,  took  (bt 
name  of  Scipio  Ammirato  the  younger.    Amminto 
was  a  very  copious  and  indusirious  writer.    Hil 
"Florentine   History,"    firat   published  in  1W0| 
contains  the  events  of  Florence  from  its  foundatioft 
to  1574    The  advantages  he  enjoyed  from  ther«»' 
searches  of  former  writers,  and  from  his  access  tfi 
public  and  private  records,  rendered  this  the  aoi' 
complete  of  all  the  works  on  the  subject,  and  it  ft 
still  in  great  eateem  for  accuracy  and  exaeiaeA 
The  second  part  was  published  by  Ammirato  the 
younger,  in  1641.  who  also  gave  a  new  edition  w 
the  first,  with  considerable  additions.    Ammir^ 
the  elder  also  wrote  genealogical  accounts  of  W 
principal  families  of  Florence  and  Naplea.  wblaT 
display  a  great  knowledge  of  the  authentic  ttoitt^ 
ments   of  antiquity,   and   were    very    favoursblf 
received  by  the   literati.    He  likewise  publliNd 
"  Discourses  on  Tacitus,"  and  essays  on  a  *^9L 
of  subjects,  historical,  moral,  and  poeUcal.     TO 
wrote  arguments  in  verse,  to  all  the  cantos  of  fw 
*•  Orlando  Fuiioso,"  and  other  piecei  of  poetiy*,  m 
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vUcb  kind  of  covpotitioa,  howe7er»  |m  <ii4  uot 
excel. 

iWfON,  in  Scripture  HUtory,  the  son  of  Lot, 
m  the  £tth€r  of  tbe  Ammomtes,  a  people  wLo 
Vfic  fn9uently  at  war  wiih  the  Imelites.  He 
lived  iboui  1900  years  before  Christ* 

iMMONfia  beaibeo  mytbologj,  aLybisn  deity. 
Seat  writers  nake  bioi  a  aon  of  Triton ;  others  sa/» 
tiist  lie  vsa  found  in  a  wood,  where,  with  the  ex- 
crptioa  of  a  sheep,  no  living  Ihing  was  to  be  seen ; 
nd  ftfirn,  therefore,  that  be  was  the  aon  of  this 
liieep  aad  Jupilei.  Others  say,  that,  when  a  boy, 
he  w»s  found  by  some  herdsmPD,  playing  in  the 
nod,  between  Csrthsrge  and  Cyren«  ;  and  that, 
N  k»i{[  ts  he  remained  on  the  aand,  he  con  tinned 
Bjluisg  predictions,  but,  ss  soon  as  they  removed 
^he  became  dnmb.  Finally,  it  is  related,  that 
BsedMu,  on  his  journey  through  Ia4ia,  heiag  ex- 
fceaHed  bj  heat  sad  thirst,  called  upon  Jupittr  for 
belp,  opt  kt  from  Xewlibya ;  thereupon  a  cam  ap- 
^laiad,  and,  stamping  with  his  foot,  (>peB«d  a 
^pfisg  ia  tbe  sand,  and  than  vanished,  'this  ram 
m  lekaowledged  as  Jupiter  himself,  paid  him  di- 
yise  boQoon,  and  built  a  temple  to  him.  Accofd- 
IM  In  Diedorus  Siculus,  Ammon  was  a  king  in 
lfVs«  whose  wife  waa  Bhea,  aister  to  Salarn,  and 
noie  BiAtress  was  Amatbea,  by  whom  he  had 
Bieehas.  The  latter  built  that  celebrated  temple 
to  AsuoB,  where  be  delivered  oracles,  not  by 
vonU,  but  by  signs  made  by  bis  priests,  and  where 
he  WM  exhibited  under  tbe  form  ef  a  ram,  or, 
asconiiag  te  some,  of  a  man*  with  »  ram*s  bead 
vberas. 

AMMON  (CflBisso^HBR  Fasi>»aicK)»  a  eele- 
Msd  fiavarisn  tbeologiat,  and  one  of  the  moat 
Med  opposeis  of  tbe  doctrines  of  Kant,  aad  of 
«•  pognss  of  tbe  deistieal  philosophy,  was  born 
ttBsreiKb  oa  the  l|5th  February,  1765,  and  after  a 
*><M«on  of  professional  offices,  he  in  1794,  be^ 
(■■s  professor  of  titeology  in  tbe  university  of 
wtisgw,  ud  in  1803,  oounaellor  of  tbe  con- 
^^.  In  1804,  he  was  leoalled  to  JErlang, 
|wrs  be  published  several  theologioal  wor^, 
^■•iy  directed  against  tbe  fantastic  meUpbyaics 
iBlUat. 

AMAIONIUS,  a  PeripaUtic,  tbe  preceptor  of 
^wanb,  floariahed  about  140  years  B.  C.  He 
*^>a  Bstive  of  K^ypt,  but  taugl*^  <"id  died  at 
2^*BL  Pletareb  soiakes  frequent  ffleniion  of  him 
^witkoBi  beaiowing  either  pmise  or  blame. 

AMUONIUS,  sumamed  Sageus,  one  of  tbe  most 
■mhnted  phileeoplien  of  bis  age,  was  bom  in 
^^ao4ris,  sad  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
MS  third  century.  His  history  aad  hie  opinions 
y  ^OB  the  subject  of  much  dispute  among  mo- 
flwa  writers,  to  seme  of  whom  we  shall  refer  at  the 
2*>>oftbisBrUcle»  alter  stating  what  appears  to 
nths  mobable  aocovnt.  In  tbe  third  century, 
4wiBdria  was  the  noei  renowned  eeminsry  of 
*^ttg«  A  est  of  philosophers  appeared  there 
wesUed  themeelvee  Eclectics,  beeauee,  without 
jn  themselves  down  to  any  one  aet  of  rules, 
^Qf  chose  wbstthey  thought  most  agreeable  to 
yfawt  diffeieat  maaters  and  aeets*  Their  pre- 
y^M  were  specious,  aad  they '.preserved  tbe 
jpfy  of  caudour,  nvMleiatlon,  and  dispas- 
yuiaquiiy,  in  words  and  declarations,  as  ibelr 
i!j*ww»»  the  sMdem  fre«- thinkers  have  since 
JM*  Asnnoniaa  Saccae  aaema  to  have  reduced 
iitpaioos  of  the  £«leoti«s  to  g  sTstem*    Flato 


was  bis  principal  guide;  but  he  invented  many 
things  of  which  Plato  never  dreamed.  What  his 
religious  profession  was,  is  disputed  among  the 
learned.  L  ndoubtedly  he  was  educated  a  Christian ; 
and  although  Porphyry,  in  his  enmity  against 
Christianity,  observes  that  he  forsook  the  gospe), 
and  returned  to  gentilism,  yet  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius,  who  must  have  known  ihe  fact,  proves 
that  he  continued  a  Christian  all  his  days.  His 
tracts  on  the  agreement  of  Mosf-s  and  Jesus,  and 
his  harsoony  of  the  four  gospels,  demonstrate  that 
he  desired  to  be  considered  as  a  Christian.  Hia 
opinion,  howeyer^  waa,  that  all  religiona,  vulvar 
and  philosophical,  Grecian  and  barbarous,  Jewish 
and  Gentile,  meant  the  same  thing  at  bottom.  He 
undertook  by  allegorising  and  subtilizing  various 
fables  and  avstems,  to  make  up  a  coalition  of  all 
sects  and  religions;  and,  from  his  labours,  con- 
tinued by  his  disciples,  some  of  whose  works  stilji 
remain,  hia  followers  were  taught  to  look  on  Jew, 
philosopher,  vulgar  Pagsn,  end  Christian,  as  all 
of  the  same  creed.  Longinus  and  Plotinus  ap« 
pear  to  have  been  the  disciples  of  Ammomus,  whp 
is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  fi43.  His 
history  and  principles  are  discussed  by  Dr.  lArdnex, 
in  his  credibility,  and  by  Mosheim  in  his  history, 
the  translator  of  which  differs  from  Dr.  Lardner 
in  toto,  and  has  been  in  this  respect  followed  by 
Milner  in  his  church  history  recently  published. 

AMMONIUS,  the  grammarian,  flourished  at 
Alexandria  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  A 
lexicon  of  Greek  synonimes,  printed  at  Venice,  in 
1497,  is  attributed  to  him. — A  philosopher  of  thn 
aixth  century,  who  taught  at  Alexandria,  under 
tbe  reign  of  Anastaaius.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Pro- 
clus,  and  a  preceptor  of  Simplicius,  Philoponus, 
and  Damascius ;  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of  hi|n 
as  superior  to  the  other  philosophers  of  his  ag«, 
and  aa  particularly  excelling  in  mathematical 
learning.  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Aristotle 
and  Porphyry. — A  surgeon  of  Alexandria  sur- 
named  Lithomist,  because  he  first  adopted  Uie 
mode  still  prevalent  in  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century9  of  extracting  the  stone  from  tbe 
bladder. 

AMMONIUS  (AndbewJ,  a  native  of  Luces, 
who  settled  in  England,  and  lived  for  awhile  under 
the  patronage,  and  in  the  bouse,  of  Sir  Thomfts 
More.  He  wss  intimate  with  Erasmus,  and  cor- 
responded with  him.  He  was  made  secretary  to 
Ifenry  VILI.,  and  employed  in  a  public  oharacter 
by  Pope  Leo  X.  He  died  of  the  sweating-sick- 
ness, in  1517,  leaving  behind  some  poetical  trifles 
in  Latin,  of  considerable  merit.*— Livinus,  a  Cfr- 
thnsian  monk  of  Flanders,  esteemed  by  Erasmus 
for  bis  learning,  piety,  and  oiher  excellent  quali-^ 
ties.     He  died  at  Ghent  in  1556. 

AMOLONS,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  840,  c^« 
tinned  to  fulfil  tbe  duties  of  his  of^ce  witha#al 
and  wisdom  until  bis  death  in  852.  His  writiqga 
evince  wit  and  judgment:  in  one  of  his  letters  ,to 
Theobald  bishop  of  Langres,  respecting  some  bcdr 
relics,  at  the  sight  of  which  several  persons  bad 
been  reported  to  have  gone  into  convulsions ;  Jio 
observes,  "  Relics  often  restore  health  to  the  siqk. 
but  they  never,  uny  more  than  the  exercise  of  rea' 
•on,  take  it  away  trom  those  who  have  any  faith  vi 
them." 

AMONTONS  (William),  an  experimentij 
philosopher,  the  son  of  a  lawyer  in  NomnAn^^-, 
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was  bom  at  Paris  in  the  jear  1663.  Labouring, 
from  an  illness  in  his  childhood,  under  the  infir- 
mity of  extreme  deafness,  he  amused  himself,  in 
the  want  of  society,  by  studying  geometry  and  me- 
chanics. He  learned  designing  and  surveying, 
and  was  employed  in  many  public  works.  In  the 
year  1687,  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
a  hygrometer  upon  a  new  construction,  which 
waa  much  approved.  In  1695,  he  published,  in 
French,  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Observationa  on  a 
New  Hour  Glass,  and  Barometers,  Thermometers, 
and  Hygrometers."  The  work  was  dedicated  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member,  in  the  year  1699.  Upon  this 
occasion  he  read  a  paper  on  friction,  in  which  a 
new  theory  upon  that  subject  is  proposed.  The 
paper  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy. 
Be  found  out  a  method  of  conveying  intelligence 
to  a  great  distance  in  a  short  space  of  time,  by 
ineana  of  signals,  from  one  person  to  another, 
placed  at  as  great  a  distance  as  they  could  be  seen 
oy  means  of  telescopes;  he  may  therefore  be 
esteemed  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph.  This  in- 
genious man,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  ingenuity 
in  inventing,  and  his  accuracy  in  executing  expe- 
Timents,  died  in  the  year  1705.  His  pieces,  which 
nre  numerous,  and  on  various  subjects,  as  air,  fire, 
Iwrometers,  pumps,  friction,  &c.  may  be  found  in 
the  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  the  yeare  1696,  1699,  1708,  1703, 
1704,  1705. 

AMORETTI  (Abbatb  Carlo),  bom  at  One- 
glia,  March  13,  1741,  died  at  Milan,  in  1816;  a 
great  mineralogist,  and,  since  the  3'ear  1797,  one 
of  the  eoiuerwitari  of  the  Ambrosian  Library.  Till 
1772,  he  was  professor  of  canon  law  at  Parma. 
Being  well  versed  in  modem  languages,  he  endea- 
voured to  make  known  to  hia  countrymen  the  pro- 
cress  of  other  nations  in  the  srts  and  sciences. 
Amoretti  was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies 
in  Italy.  Between  1775  and  1788,  he  pubished, 
1ft  Milan,  twenty-seven  volumes  in  4to.,  with  en- 
gravings; Nuova  Scelta  d'  Opnseoli  Interestanti  $uUe 
Seittuge  nilU  Arti,  in  connexion  with  several 
fiienda.  His  knowledge  of  the  art  of  mining  ob- 
tained him  a  seat,  in  1808,  in  the  Cotuiglio  delta 
JtfmiVrf.  He  first  encouraged  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  treasures  of  the  Ambrosian  Library,  in 
which  Maio  haa  since  exerted  himself  so  success- 
fully. By  his  means,  the  following  works  were 
printed  :-«the  First  Voyage  round  the  World,  of  Pi- 
gafetta  of  Vicenza,  from  1519-1598,  and  a  treatise  on 
navigation,  by  the  same ;  also  the  Nortb-Eastem 
Voyage  through  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ooeaos, 
by  Captain  Maldonado  (thia  appeared  in  1811^; 
and,  in  1804,  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Trattato  delta 
Pittura,  with  plates;  also  a  biographv  of  this  re- 
nowned painter,  in  1806 ;  and  finally  in  1808, 
Cedtce  Diphmatico  Sant*  Amfyrosiano,  a  supplement 
to  the  collection  of  Italian  documents,  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  by  Peter  Fumtgalli.  Of  bis 
great  work,  Delia  Ruhdamonzia  0$$ia  Eleitrometria 
AnimaU  Rieerche  Fisicke  e  Storiche,  Milan,  1808, 
lie  published,  in  1816,  an  abridgment,  Etementi 
di  EUttnmetria  Animale, 

AMOROS  (Don  Fr  an  Cisco  V  a  brave  Spanish 
ofi&cer,  waa  bom  in  *1770,  and  distinguishf  d  him- 
•elf  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794.  against 
Tranee.  At  the  battle  of  Peirestortet,  having 
foroed  bit  way  to  tb«  eo«my*8  camp,  b«  was  luc) 


denly  surrounded  by  500  of  his  onponents,  when, 
attempting  to  effect  a  passage,  ratner  than  capitu- 
late, himself  and  thirty-seven  of  his  men  alone 
escaped  the  carnage  that  ensued.  When  Ferdinand 
seized  the  throne,  he  named  Amoros  represenutive 
of  the  council  of  tiie  Indies  to  the  Cortes  asaembled 
at  Bayonne,  and  on  the  renunciation  of  the  crown 
by  that  monarch,  Amoros  joined  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, after  whose  fall  he  retired  to  Paris,  where 
he  had  the  superintendence  of  several  public  es- 
tablishments for  education. 

AMORT  (EusBBius),  a  learned  eccleataatic  of 
Bavaria,  died  25th  Nov.  1775,  aged  eighty- two, 
leaving  behind  him  several  works  in  Latin,  and 
chiefly  on  theological  studies. 

AmORY  (Thomas),  an  English  Presibyterian 
divine,  was  bom  of  respectable  parents  at  Tannton, 
in  Somersetshire,  in  the  year  1700.    He  received 
his  classical    inttraction    from  Mr.  Chadwick,  a 
preceptor  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  weat  of 
England.    Among  his  schoolfellows  waa  Micaaah 
Towgood,  afVerwarda  an  able  advocate  for  the  dis- 
senters.    With  him   he  entered  upon  academic 
studies,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stephen  James, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Grove,  joint-tutora  in  a  disaendng 
seminary  at  Taunton.    In  17S9,  he  was  examined 
and  approved  aa  a  candidate  for  the  nniversity, 
and  became  for  some  time  an  occasional  preacfaar. 
In  London  he  attended  a  course  of  experimental 
philosophy  under  John  Eames,  an  eminent  tutor 
among  the  diasenters.      In  17f5,  he  was  chosen 
colleague   with    his    nnde,    Mr.  Grove,  in  the 
academy  at  Taunton,  and  undertook  the  depart- 
ment of  classics  and  natural  philosophy.     Upon 
the  death  of  that  able  preceptor  and  valuable  man, 
Amory  became  principal  tutor  in  his  place.    From 
the  year  1730  to  tlie  year  1759  he  was  pastor  of  a 
congregation  at  Taunton.    In  the  united  eapad- 
ties  of  tutor  and  minister  he  obtained  high  respect 
for  fidelity,  integrity,  and  moderation.    Notwith- 
standing the  universal  eateem  in  which  he  waa 
held  in  the  town  and  neigtibourhood  of  Taunton, 
he  was  induced,  chiefly  from  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  dispose  of  his  children  more  advantage- 
ously, to  listen  to  an  invitation  which  waa  sent  hia 
from  the  dissenting  congregation  of  the  Old  Jewry, 
in  London,  to  become  dieir  minister,  as  aAeraooa 
preacher,  and  colleague  with  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler, 
He  removed  to  London  in  1759  ;  and,  though  his 
popularity  as  a  preacher  was  unequal  to  his  merit » 
be  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  intelli- 
gent  and  liberal  of  all  persuasions,    la  1768,  thm 
university  of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.    He  was  appointed 
morning  preacher  at  Newington -green  aa  eolleagiie 
to  the  celebrated  and  worthy  Dr.  Price,  and  one 
of  the  lecturers  at  Salter's-hall.     Aa  a  zealous 
friend  to  religious  freedom,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  attempt  which  was  made,  in  the  year  1772, 
to  obtain  an  enlargement  of  the  terms  of  the  tolem- 
tion  act,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose.    His  capacity  for  public  use- 
fulness continued  nearly  10  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1774.    His  funeral  sermon  waa 
preached   by  Dr.  Flexman,  an  old  friend,  witli 
whom  lie   bad   been   in  babita  of  intimacy  np- 
wards  of  forty  years,  and  who  declared  that  their 
fnendahip   had   never  once  been  interrapted  by 
distaste,  or  darkened  by  a  frown.    In  his  general 
eoadiict  Pr»  Amory  wna  «x«mpl»T^,  hie  diaooufiet 
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hm  tlw  potpit  were  excellent,  but  perhaps  too 
■erirai  ud  philosophical  for  the  vulgar  appreben- 
BM.  Hit  writings,  which  were  mostly  oo  theo- 
Jogietl  nbjects,  have  been  enumerated  bjr  Dr. 
K^)|as,Bio^.  Brit  1.  p.  178.-«ihomas,  Esq.,  an 
•eeeatrie  ebancter,  son  of  Counsellor  Amorjr,  who 
went  with  Kiag  V^illiam  to  Ireland,  and  acquired 
eontiderable  propertj  in  the  county  of  Clsre. 
Yoong  Amorj  wss  not  bom  in  Ireland  thougli  he 
rnided  (here,  and  frequently  accompanied  Dean 
Swift  is  his  wiiks  and  exenreions  round  Dublin, 
vithoat  being  known.  He  afWwards  lived  in 
Misrd-itreet,  Westminster,  about  1767,  with 
his  wife  and  a  aon  who  acquired  reputation  as  a 
phjsidan  dnriog  a  residence  of  twenty- se^en 
yean  at  Wakefield.  Tbe  most  remarkable  of  his 
{■Uieations  are,  his  **  Memoirs  on  tbe  Lives  of 
Serenl  Ladies,"  8vo.  1755,  and  in  Ifmo.  two 
Yois.,  and  his  life  of  John  Bunole,  Esq.  four  vols. 
Iteo.  In  this  last  he  is  supposed  to  give  a  de- 
aniption  of  himself.  He  is  said  by  a  person  who 
knev  him,  to  hsve  bad  a  peculiar  look,  though 
lat  without  the  deportment  of  tbe  gentleman, 
ffii  application  to  bis  studies  was  intense,  and  his 
vaSk  through  the  moit  crowded  streets  exhibited 
IIk  wrapt  in  tbe  deepest  meditation  and  inatten- 
tive to  what  surrounded  bim.  He  died  at  the 
itvaseed  age  of  ninety-seven,  in  May,  1789. 

AMOS,  the  third  of  tbe  twelve  minor  prophets, 
VMS  shepherd  at  Tekoa.  He  prophesied  in  the 
*>^as  of  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  and  Uzsiab 
n^;  of  Judah,  and  his  prophecies,  contained  in 
^dttpteri,  aie  written  m  a  veiy  plain  unadorned 
ttjls.  He  died  about  785  B.  C^-Also  the  name 
of  the  &ther  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

AMOUR  (William  db  St.),  a  Frencb  eeclesi- 
Mae,  was  bom  at  St.  Amour,  in  Francbe-Comt^, 
jNat  the  begioning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Hiwaa  a  canon  of  Beaurais,  and  a  doctor  of  tbe 
Moose,  and  distinguished  himself  in  tbe  contest, 
*^  arose,  in  the  year  12t8,  between  tbe  mendi- 
y  friars  ef  the  Dominican  order  and  tbe  uni- 
^^Mtj  of  Paris,  of  which  be  became  tbe  eham- 
1^0.  One  of  his  treatises  against  tbe  mendicant 
lAok  entitled,  "  Concerning  tbe  Perils  of  the  Last 
««a,"was  condemned  by  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
mi  ^  uicbor  was  exiled.  Upon  tbe  accession  of 
IV.  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  died  there 


He  was  expelled  from  the  Sorbonne  for  not  signing 
Amnud's  condemnation,  and  died,  1687. 

AMOUREUX  (N.  l*),  an  emiocnt  sculptor, 
whose  works  are  preserved  in  bis  native  city  of 
Lyons.  He  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  tbe 
Soane  in  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  nmeteentb  century. 
AMPHIARAUS,  in  pagan  mythology,  ci^ed 
tbe  son  of  Apollo,  a  celebrated  prophet,  who  pos- 
sessed part  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Argos.  He  was 
said  to  excel  in  divining  by  dreams,  and  to  bave 
been  the  first  who  divined  bv  fire.  Foreseeing 
that  be  should  perisb  before  Thebes,  he  bid  him- 
self;  but,  being  betrayed  by  bis  wife,  Eripbyle, 
bo  joined  Polinices  in  bis  expedition  against  that 
city,  and  was  one  of  his  most  valiant  warriors. 
The  besiegers  having  been  repulsed  in  one  of  their 
sttacks,  the  earth,  it  is  said,  opened  under  him  in 
bis  flight,  and  swallowed  bim,  with  bis  borses. 

AMPHIBALUS,  a  native  of  Britain,  said  to 
have  been  bom  at  Exeter,  and  to  bave  been  bishop 
of  Anglesea.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to 
have  exerted  bis  eloquence  in  tbe  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  making  converts  in  England  and 
Scotland.  According  to  some,  be  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom about  291. 

AMPHILOCHIUS,  a  Cbristian  divine  of  the 
fourth  century,  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  and 
was  constituted  bishop  of  Iconium,  about  tbe  year 
374.  In  bis  youth  be  studied  rhetoric,  and  prac- 
tised the  law.  Devoting  himself  to  a  religious 
life,  he  retirad,  with  bis  friends  Basil  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  into  a  solitary  part  of  Cappadocia, 
called  Oaizaia.  Called  to  tbe  publio  dutiea  of  tbe 
episcopal  character,  Amphilochius  assisted  in  tbe 
first  general  council  at  Constantinople,  as  well  as 
at  subsequent  councils  in  385  and  394.  This 
Cbristian  father's  seal  for  tbe  Catholic  faith,  par- 
ticularly for  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity,  was 
sbown  in  an  incident  related  by  Theodoret  Soao- 
men,  and  others.  Tbe  assemblies  of  Arian  Chris- 
tians being  at  this  time  very  numerous,  this  sea- 
Ions  priest  entreated  tbe  Emperor  Theodosius  to 
issue  an  edict  for  their  suppression.  The  emperor 
not  inclined  to  exercise  such  severity  slighted  the 
request.  In  order  further  to  engage  bis  attention 
to  his  business,  and  interest  bis  feelings  in  its 
favour,  Amphilochius  took  care,  upon  his  next 
visit,  when  Areadius,  Theodosius's  son,  who  had 
just  been  joined  with  hie  father  in  tbe  empire, 
was  present,  to  behave  witb  ceremonious  respect 
to  tbe  fatber,  but  to  omit  tbe  due  salutations  to 
the  young  prince.  Tbe  emperor,  though  willing 
to  impute  the  omission  to  iniadvertence,  could  not 
help  expressing  to  tbe  bishop  some  degree  of  dis- 
satisfaction at  so  unusual  an  instance  of  neelect. 
Amphilochius  answered,  that  he  had  paid  bis  sa- 
lutations to  him  and  that  was  sufficient.  Theodo* 
sins,  offended  witb  this  answer,  said,  tbat  a  alight 
put  upon  his  son,  was  an  indignity  to  himself: 
upon  which  tbe  bishop  replied,  <*  You  see,  sir, 
tbatjou  cannot  bear  your  son  to  be  slighted ;  and 
can  you  suppose  that  the  Almighty  is  not  dis- 
pleased witb  those  who  blaspbeme  bis  only-be- 
gotten sonV  The  emperor,  who,  on  similar 
occasions,  often  suffered  himself  to  be  played  upon 
by  bis  priests;  without  examining  the  weight  of 
this  analogical  argument,  yielded  to  tbe  impression 

.^ ^ wbich    tbe    bishop  wished  to   make    upon   his 

^  (^t  before  tbe  pope  in  favour  of  some  passions,  and  passed  an  edict  to  prohibit  the  as- 
^  bishops  of  tbe  persuMion  of  th«  JaiueiuAts..  I  sembliee  of  heretics.  This  incident  probably  oo- 
Uu9.  Bifis^HQ.  tt.  Z 


VI  U7S.  The  mendicant  fraternities  reprobated 
^M  a  heretic,  while  the  learaed  doctors  of  the 
Msaae  treated  bis  memory  witb  the  highest 
,a^acL  The  resolute  opposition  which  be  made 
i  J??^  *"^  hypocrisy  veiled  under  tbe  mask 
.«  smility  and  sanctity,  entitles  bis  memory  to 
Aipaet;  ud  the  talent  and  spirit  wbich 'bis 
^WB  discover,  may  justify  tbe  eulogy  of 
-mNheim,  that  St.  Amour  was  "  a  man  of  true 
jNiat,  voithy  to  have  lived  in  better  times,  and 
2^«  adorned  a  more  enlightened  age."  Such 
r  vaiavoiks  ss  could  be  collected,  were  published 
"ig^^ky  Cordelias,  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1632; 
2^  editor,  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  resentment  of 
%  ■ttdicants,  concealed  his  own  name,  as  well 
*BaM  of  the  printer  and  place  of  publication, 
#^r  the  enigmatical  inscription,  "  Constantie 
Vaagae boms Fidei  apud  Alitophilos."— Louis 
>  oe  St.,  a  doctor  of  tbe  Sorbonne,  author  of  a 
1  of  what  passed  at  Rome  during  bis  attend- 
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evrred  ia  the  J99i  383 ;  for  tbere  is  a  law  of  Theo- 
dosius  Btill  extant,  dated  Julj  S5tb  of  that  year, 
which  Ibxhida,  particulady,  Euoomiana,  Arians, 
and  Macedonians,  to  hold  any  nieetioga  for  worship, 
cither  in  public  places  or  prirate  houses.  Of  tbe 
life  of  this  Christian  father  nothing  mora  is  known, 
than  that  he,  on  all  occasions,  displayed,  with 
ra^ieet  to  heretics,  more  seal  than  cbaritj. 

AMPHINOMUS  and  ARAPIUS,  two  bro- 
therB  of  Catena,  were  sumamed  Pii  Fratreu  becaose 
they  carried  their  aged  parents  on  tbeir  shoalders 
throngh  the  flames  which  arose  from  an  eruption 
of  iBtna, 

AMPHION,  in  mYtbology,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Antiope,  the  eldest  of  the  Greek  muaicians.  It  is 
said  tfaaty  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  the  stones  to- 
luntarily  formed  tliemselves  into  walls,  and  that 
wild  beasts,  and  eren  trees,  rocks,  aod  streams, 
followed  the  musician.  Prapertius  has  a  couplet, 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  when  Ampbion  struck  his 
.harp,  the  stones  of  lliebes  danced  into  walls,  and 
formed  a  regular  city. 

Saza  Cythsronis  Thebas  agitata  per  artem 
Sponte  sua  in  muci  membra  coisse  ferunt. 
AMPHITRIT£,  in  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Ocean  and  Thetis,  the  wife  of  Neptune,  and  the 
l^oddess  of  the  sea;  sometimes  used  in  poetical 
language  for  the  sea* 

AMPHITRYON,  in  mythology,  king  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Alcflotts,  and  husband  of  Alcinena.  Plauius, 
after  him  Moliere,  and,  still  later,  Falk  and  Kleish, 
have  made  the  trick  played  upon  him  by  Jupiter, 
(see  AUmena^)  the  subject  of  amusint;  comedies, 
in  which  the  return  of  the  true  Amphitryon,  and 
his  meeting  with  the  false  one,  occasion  several 
humorous  scenes  at  the  palace  and  in  tbe  city. 
.The  French  give  this  name  to  a  courteous  host. 

AMPSINGIUS  or  AMPSING  (John  Assubb), 
M  professor  of  physic  at  Rostock,  died  there  in 
1642*  leaving  behind  him  several  medical  treatises 
.of  merit* 

AMRIAL-CAIS,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
ancient  Arabian  poets,  composed  some  poems  be- 
fore the  time  of  Mahomet,  which  were  hung  up  in 
tbe  temnle  of  Mecca,  and  thence  called  MoaUacoh 
^au^;>enaed).  His  taste  for  poetry  incensed  his 
father,  chief  of  an  Arab  tribe,  and  being  driven 
from  his  paternal  roof,  he  was  for  some  time  a 
wanderer  among  outcasts  and  brigands.  On  the 
murder  of  his  father,  failing  to  revenge  his  death 
on  tbe  tribe  by  whom  he  was  assassinated,  according 
to  tbe  custom  of  his  country,  he  was  himself  after- 
wards taken  off,  by  means  of  a  poisoned  shirt,  in 
which  he  expired  in  great  agony.  His  Moallaeah 
was  published  at  Leyden,  in  1748,  and  was  trans- 
lated by  Sir  W.  Jones  into  English,  in  1782, 

AMRUrBEN-LKITS,  second  prince  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Soffaiides,  succeeded  his  brother 
Yakoub,  in  879.  He  was  appointed  governor  of 
Khoraran,  Ispahan,  &;c.  by  the  caliph  of  Bngdad, 
with  whom  be  continued  in  favour  until  884,  when 
m  war  commenced  between  them,  which  terminated 
in  the  defeat  of  Amru.  Subsequently,  however, 
conquering  a  powerful  enemy  of  the  caliph,  he 
TSgaiaed  his  favour,  but  the  capricious  and 
treacherous  prince,  jealous  probably  of  his  lieu- 
tenant's power  and  valour,  privately  instigated  a 
revolt  against  him,  and  on  his  being  conveyed  to 
Bagdad,  bad  him  pot  to  death,  in  90li(. 
AMRU-£BU-AL-AS,  one  of  the  moat  £un9a8 


of  tbe  first  race  of  Saracen  leadera,  was  the  dvU- 
ous  progen^r  of  Aasi,  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  by  s 
woman  of  infamous  character.    In  his  youth  ks 
was  addicted  to  poetry,  and  one  of  his  exerdist 
was  a  copy  of  satirical  verses  against  the  penoi 
aod  doctrue  of  Mahomet.    So  sealoua  was  k«  is 
opposing  the  new  religion,  thst  he  is  aaid  to  bars 
been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  ^tbioiiia, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  indisposing  him  against  the  eoa- 
verts  who  had  taken  refuge  in  bis  court.    He  re« 
turned,  however^  himself  a  convert ;  and  esci^ 
from  Mecca  with  Caled,  he  joined  the  fughive 
prophet  at  Medina,    Amru  had  already  obtaiafll 
the  character  of  an  able  captain,  when  AhnbclKr 
determined  to  send  a  fresh  army  into  Syria.   Of 
this  he  earnestly  solicited  and  obtained  the  eonr 
mand.    He  approved  his  skill  and  valour  on  mat 
occasions ;  and  was  the  chief  in  Irak,  whea  Calca 
summoned  all  the  Arabian  generals  to  his  assist- 
ance    before   Damascus.     He   afterwards  serrd 
in  Palestine,  where  Abu  Obeidah  was  comnmkn' 
in-chief,  in  the  caliphate  of  Omer.     Being  sent  ts 
besiege  C»sarea,  he  had  a  renxarkable  confereaei 
with  Constantino,  the  son  of  tbe  Emperor  Htn^ 
clius.    This,   according  to  the  relation  we  kars 
of  it,  consisted  chiefly  in  genealogical  argnmsstt 
respecting  the  a£Bnity  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabtsss, 
and  tbe  righta  of  the  latter  as  descendanu  of  thsa* 
However,  it  was  closed  by  Amru  with  a  Mk 
declaration,  "  that  the  Arabians    were  tired  of 
living  in  their  scorching  deserts,   and  wers  re- 
solved to  re-enter  into  the  possession  of  thed^' 
lightful  country  which  was  the  inheritance  of  tksir 
forefathers."    Thon«  denouncing  perpetual  eoBt^ 
to  the  Greeks  unless  they  should  becoane  ooarsfti 
or  tributaries,  he  retired^  without  giving  tbe  Isast 
hopes  of  aecommodation.    Tbe  actions  that  epsiisd 
terminated  in  the  capture  of  C«sarea  by  Asm, 
and  the  subjugation  of  all  the  maritime  towai  of 
Syria.    This  was  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  17, 
A.D.  638.     On  the  deatb  of  Obeidah,  Abuu  as- 
sumed the  chief  command  in  Syria,  in  which,  ssl^ 
withstanding  tbe  opposition  of  Othman,  be  f«l 
confirmed  by  Oman    Amru  bad  written  to  tlM  M^ 
liph  that  he  should  proceed  on  the  expedition  iato 
Egypt,  which  had  been  before  determined  upoa. 
At  the  head  of  only  40Q0  Arabs  he  marched  ttm 
Gaza,  when  be  was  oeertaken  by  the  messeagerof 
Omar,  who  brought  a  letter,  commanding  kitti 
if  he  should  receive   it  while  yet  in  Syria,  tt 
return;   but,  if  he  should  already  have  entsns 
Egypt,  to  proceed,  with  the  assurance  of  ail  ac- 
cessary supplifs.    Amru,  who  had  a  suspicioD« 
tbe  contents,  marched  on  to  the  Egyptian  frentisi^ 
aud  then  assembling  his  principal  officers,  opea^^ 
and  read  the  caliph's  letter.    After  which,  caomf 
some  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  brousht,  '*  be  asi^ 
in   what  country   they  were?"     And   the  rep^ 
being.  ''  Egypt/'  **  Let  ua  continue  our  mazeb» 
said  Amru.    Into  this  rich  and  populous  cauntfy* 
then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Gieek  emponni 
Amru  first  led  tbo  Mussulman  anas.    After  At 
capture  of  Pharma,  or  Pelusium,  he  marcbed  19 
Miarah,   the  ancient  Memphis,  before  wbiok  !> 
lay  aeven  months.    Notwithstanding  Uie  reinfts*** 
moots  sent  him,  he  would  have  found  it  diffi^ 
to  take  the  pUce  before  tbe  inundation  of  ^^J^^ 
had  not  the  governor,   Mokawkas,  treachttPWf 
withdrawn  part  of  the  garrison  firom  the  cit«j» 
It  wa«  then  G»rrie4  b^  utotfo^  and  the  Gnf^  ^ 
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n4ho«I  wtn  mtde  priiooeH  or  slain.      Amid 
•fcCftd  •  Diw  city,  Dftined  Fostat,  oa  the  spot,  tbe 
raJM  of  which  now  bear  the  name  of  Old  Cairo. 
After  this    cooqaeat,    the  Coptic  Cfariiriansy  or 
Jaeebites,  wtio  oompofeed  the  great  body  of  satire 
£gyptJaM,  and  were  mortsl  enemies  to  the  Greek 
Catboliek,  submitted  to  Amro,  and  a(>reed  to  pay 
tribute,  asd  (o  fiod  qaarters  and  subsistence  for 
the  MossQlMao  armj.    Their  patriarch  Benjamin, 
snergpin^  fnm  the  desert,  bad  an  interview  witb 
into,  which  passed  witb  mutval  civility.    Amru 
tfaea  foliowed  the  fugitive  Greeks  to  Alexandria, 
whieh  city,  after  a  bt<M)dy  siege  of  fourteen  months, 
he  took,  A.  D.  640.    In  one  of  the  attacks,  the 
geaeraS.  wIk>  exposed  hi«  person  like  the  meanest 
mHift,  was,  with  one  of  his  officers  and  a  slare, 
tritea  prifloser.     They   were  carried  before  the 
fov^nior,  who  was  ignorant  of  ttie  importance  of 
his  captive.    As  he  apbratded  tliem  with  the  in. 
estiee  of  their  oaose,  Amro,  noable  to  repress  bis 
ipirit,  replied  with  so  atoch  haughtiness,  that  tbe 
gevanior,  snppostng  him  to  be  a  toan  of  rauk, 
Irined  bis  head  to  be  struck  off.    The  command 
WtaU  have  been  executed,  had  not  the  slave,  who 
iKerstood  the  Greek  tongue  in  which  it  was 
(hfs,  immediafely  struck  his  master  a  blow  on 
*8  etr,  as  a  reward    for  the  impertinence  of 
ipeakfng   in    bis   presentee.      Tliis  circumstance 
<^g^d  the  governor's  opinion,  and  made  him  re- 
wks  tbe  order.    The  captive  officer  then  by  the 
offer  of  promoting  an  accommodation,  obtained  the 
ft«rty  of  all  three ;  and  the   acclamation  of  the 
vay,  at  the  return  of  Amru,  soon  informed  the 
mraor  of  the  error  he  hsd  committed.    Alex- 
?•"»  was  preaerved  fh>m  pillage ;  and  Amru  had 
(mace   eoough  with   his  soldiers  to   persusde 
Jh»lo submit  to  the  preservatioii  of  the  money, 
jMi,  aod  most  valuable  property,  for  tlie  pay- 
•«»tef  tbe  expenses  of  the  wsr.    The  destruction 
wthefnious  Alexandrisn  library  is  not  to  be  laid 
fcttacbarjre  of  Amru.     He  was  disposed  to  make 
l^nmtof  it  to  John,  surntmed  Phiioponus  the 
f^t^inrian,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  inti- 
t>S  friendship  ;  but,  upon  cocsolting  the  caliph 
•*»  ocesston,  Omar  eommanded  it  to  be  de- 
#>fBd.   Such  was  the  number  of  the  books,  that 
2^  Intbg  distributed  them  aife  fuel  to  tbe  50()0 
*^»  the  city,  six  mohths  were  spent  in  the 
^tmm^iim  of  them — if  (he  story  does  not  par- 
JJitff  eastern  exaggeration  !     AH  Egypt  soon 
vnmti  the  fate  of  Alexandria.    Amru  imposed 

Elt  a  large  tribute ;  but  his  administration  was 
*Bd  Mlitic.  He  supplied  the  necessities  of 
^  *i  '^nen  suffering  under  famine,  by  corn  fW)m 
lOfpt'i  sod  strings  of  camels  orerspread  almost 
vvbole  road  from  Memphis  to  Meditla.  In 
*lw  to  facilitate  conveyance,  he  opened  again  a 
•Wfrea  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  in  for- 
2^'igMbad  been  attempted, ot  actually  executed 
nfkt  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Caesars. 
Syi  *fc«e  geniaa  was  equal  to  such  an  under- 
employed hia  troops  upon  the  work,  and 
,  ted  it  in  a  short  time,  to  the  great  advan- 
flf  tile  country.  From  Egypt,  Amru  extended 
W^kvtM  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Africa ; 
It  the  accession  of  Othman,  he  was  superseded 
inverDmeat  of  Egypt  by  Abdallsb-ebn*9aid. 
Aaege  proved  so  unwelcome  to  the  inhabit- 
f^^  t  ^lot  was  formed,  aod  put  in  execution, 
Vifivsfisg  Atoxsiidrii  to  «  Gret^ian  fieet«  Amru 


was  sent  to  retake  it ;  and,  afUr  a  brave  defence, 
he  stormed    it,  with   great  slaughter.      By  tbe 
utmost  exertion  of  his  authority  he  at  length  pot  ^ 
atop  to  the  massacre,  and  saved  tbe  greateat  part 
of  tbe  people.    The  Mosqtie  of  Mercy  was  after* 
wards  built  on  the  spot  where  the  slaughter  ceased. 
Amru,  however,  dismantled  tiie  town,  that  it  might 
no  longer  harbour  an  enemy.    After  this  exploit^ 
be  was  again  displaced  by  Abdallab,  and  recalled 
to  Medina.    He  was  employed  by  Othman  to  qoell, 
by  his  influence,  a  sedition  formed  against  him« 
but  without  success.    Upon  tbe  accession  of  Ali, 
Amru  joined   the  malecontents,  and  quitting  hia 
command  in  Palestine,  arrived  st  Damascus,  whioii 
was  then  the  residence  of  Moawiyah,  the  compo* 
titor  of  Ali,  and  swore  atlegianoe  to  him.    Whe& 
it  was  proposed  to  decide  the  difference  between 
these    two  rivals,  by  single  combat,  Amru  par- 
suaded  Moawijah  to  aooept  the  challenge }  but  he 
declined  it,  and  ascribed  Amru's  reoommendatiaai 
of  it  to  selfish  motives,  and  to  his  desire  of  ob^ 
tainiog  the  caliphate  for  himself.    Notwithstanding 
this  unjust  suspicion,  Amru  maintained  his  attaah- 
meat  to  Moawiyah,  and  readily  served  him  in  tha 
business  of  the  arbitration  between  these  two  eon- 
petitors.      He  also  took   possession  of  Egypt  in 
Moawiyah*s  name,  and  after  having  defeated  Ma« 
homet-ebn-Abubeker,    Ali's    governor,  whom  h% 
took  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  in  a  baibaroiia 
manner.    Amru  was  now  considered  of  snob  ink 
portanoe  that  ha  was  one  of  the  three  oonmaDdara^ 
whom   the  sect  of  the  Kharijitea  determined  to 
assassinate,  with  a  view  of  restoring  peace  to  (he 
Saracen  empire.    Amru  fortunately  escaped;  be« 
ing  prevented,  by  a  fit  of  tbe  colic,  from  attending 
in  the  mosque  on  the  day  when  one  of  the  conapi- 
ratora  went  to  kill  him ;  hut  Kharijab,  a  frien4 
whom  he  appointed  to  perform  the  office  of  iman, 
aa  his  substitute,  was  struck  by  the  conspirator, 
who  mistook  him  for  Amro,  and  fell  down  dead 
with  the  blow.      la  the  year  of  the  Hegira  4S, 
A.  D.  6G5,   during   the  oaliphate  of  Moawiyah, 
Amru  ended  his  days  in  the  palace  and  city,  which 
he  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    Of  him^ 
Mahomet  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  tfaera  was 
not  a  Moslem  more  sincere  and  stead fiast  in  the  faitb 
than  Amru.     He  wSs  justly  e&teemed  one  of  the 
greatest  men  amongst  the  Arabs  of  the  age  in 
which  be  lived  \  distinguished  by  his  quick  sppre- 
bensioo,  solid  judgment,  undaunted  coarago,  and 
singular  resolution,  ss  well  aa  hia  profound  sagacity 
and  penetration ;  always  excellent  in  his  adviee, 
firm  in  his  purpose,  and  speedy  in  its  execution* 
Tbe  two  first  sucoessors  of  Mahomet  wero  not  in* 
sensible  of  his  merit.    To  his  arms  they  were  in- 
debted for  the  conquest  of  Palestine ;  and  in  all 
tbe  battles  and  sieges  of  Syria,  be  united  with  the 
temper  of  a  chief,  the  valour  of  an  adventurous 
soldier.     In  a  visit  to  Medine,  the  caliph  wished 
to  survey  tbe  sword  which  had  cut  down  so  many 
Christian  wsrriors ;  Amru  unsheathed  a  short  an<i 
ordinary  soimitar ;  and,  as  he  perceived  tbe  snr* 
prise  of  Omar.  *' Alas,"  said  the  modest  Saracen^ 
'*  tbe  sword  itself  without  the  arm  of  its  master, 
is  neither  shsrper  nor  more  weighty  than  the  sword 
of  Pharexdak  the  poet."    After  the   conqtmat  of 
Egyi)t,  Amru  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  tha 
Csliph  Ocbmsn;  but  in  the  aebaeqnant  tnmbles* 
tbe  ambition  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  an 
orator,  emerged  from  a  private  aiatiaii«  His  powar* 
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fal  support,  both  in  ooanoil  and  in  the  field,  eita- 
btisbed  the  cbrone  of  the  Ommiades ;  the  •dminis- 
tration  and  revenue  of  Egypt  were  restored  by  the 
grttilude  of  Moawiyah  to  a  faithful  friend,  who 
had  raised  himielf  above  the  rank  of  a  subject; 
and  in  the  possession  of  this  lucrative  dignity  his 
life  terminated.  His  dying  speech  to  his  children,  in 
which  he  deplored  the  errors  of  his  youth,  and  par- 
ticularly bis  offence  in  satirizing  Mnbomet,  is 
celebrated  by  the  Arabians  as  a  model  of  eloquence 
and  wisdom. 

AMSDOllF  (Nicholas),  a  Lutheran  divine, 
was  born  at  Meissen,  in  1483.  After  studying  at 
Wittemberg,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Luther,  who 
appointed  him  minister  of  Magdeburg,  and  after- 
wards of  Naumburg.  He  was  distinguished  by 
his  opposition  to  the  Itoman  Catholics,  and  by  his 
controversy  with  Melanctfaon  and  bis  adherents, 
on  the  subject  of  good  works ;  in  the  best  of  which 
he  extravagantly  maintained,  "  that  good  works 
were  an  impediment  to  salvation." 

AMTHOa  (CHRisTOPHxn  Hbnry),  a  Danish 
political  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at 
Stolberg  in  1678,  and  died  at  Copenhagen,  %lat 
February,  1721.  He  entered  into  the  service  of 
Denmark,  in  1713,  in  consequence  of  some  verses 
which  he  had  written  in  praise  of  the  Danish  mi- 
nister, and  which  gare  offence  to  the  court  of 
Holstein-Gottorp.  He  became  historiographer  to 
the  king,  who  approred  so  much  of  his  writings 
that  he  Invited  him  to  his  capital,  gave  him  apart- 
ments in  the  royal  palace  of  Rosembourg,  and  ap- 
pointed him  counsellor  of  justice.  He  wrote  be- 
sides the  works  alluded  to,  *'  Philosophical  Modiia- 
tiOBs,"  and  a  volume  of  "  Poems  and  translations." 

AMULIUS,  in  semi-fabulons  history,  king 
of  Alba,  and  youngest  brother  to  Numitor  from 
whom  he  seized  the  crown,  put  to  death  his  son 
Lausus,  and  consecrated  his  dau^hier  Rhea  Sylvia 
to  the  service  of  Vesta,  to  prevent  her  irom  be- 
coming a  mother.  Rhea  however  becoming  preg- 
nant, as  is  related,  by  the  god  Mars,  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  born,  who,  on  attaining  the  years  of 
manhood,  put  Amulius  to  death,  and  restored  the 
throne  to  their  grand i*alher  Numitor.— Also  die 
aame  of  a  painter  in  the  time  of  Nero. 

AMURATH  or  MORAD  L,  suUan  of  the 
Turks,  was  the  son  of  Orohan,  and  the  brother  of 
Solyman,  and  succeeded  his  father,  A.  D.  1360.  In 
pursuing  the  conquests  of  the  Greek  empire,  he 
subdued  without  rfsistance  the  whole  province  of 
Rumania  or  'J'hrace,  from  the  Hellespont  to  Mount 
litemas,  and  the  verge  of  the  capital,  and  made 
choice  of  Adrianople  for  the  royal  seat  of  his 
government  and  religion  in  Europe.  He  after- 
wards marched  against  the  Sclavouian  nations, 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  whom,  by  o 
prudent  institution,  he  converted  into  the  firmeat 
and  most  faithful  supporters  of  the  Ottoman  great- 
ness. Being  reminded  by  his  vizier,  that  according 
to  the  Mahometan  law,  he  was  entitled  to  a  fifth 
part  of  the  spoil  and  captives,  and  that  the  duties 
might  be  easily  levied,  by  stationing  vigilant  ofii- 
oers  at  Gallipoli  to  watch  the  passage,  he  selected 
for  his  use  the  stoutest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
Christian  youth,  and  educated  many  thousands  of 
the  European  captives  in  religion  and  arms.  This 
sew  militia  was  oonaecrated  and  named  by  a  cele- 
brated dervish,  who,  standing  at  the  front  of  their 
naka,  tuetched  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the 
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head  of  the  foremost  soldier,  and  proaoaneed  has 
blessings  in  these  words:  *'  Let  them  be  cslled 
Janizaries  (yengki  ckeri,  or  new  soldiers^;  may 
their  countenance  be  ever  bright !  their  hand  vic- 
torious !  their  sword  keen  1  may  their  spear  always 
hang  over  the  heads  of  their  enemies !  and  where- 
soever they  go,  may  they  return  with  a  white  face !" 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Janizaries.  By  the  ss- 
eistance  of  these  troops,  Amurath  extended  his 
conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  he  succoured 
the  emperor,  John  Palmologus,  against  the  Bsl- 
garians.  When  a  rebellion  was  concerted  by  the 
eldest  sons  of  these  two  sovereigns  against  their 
fathers,  Amurath  punished  his  own  son  by  de- 
priving him  of  his  sight,  and  instated  on  the  sane 
penalty  being  inflicted  on  the  son  of  the  emperor. 
After  a  prolonged  course  of  success,  Amurath  wst 
opposed  by  s  formidable  league  of  the  Walachians, 
Hungarians,  Dalmatians,  Triballians,  and  Arnsutii 
under  the  command  of  Lazarus,  prince  of  Servii. 
By  the  battle  of  Cossova,  Lazarus  was  defeated  sad 
talcen  prisoner,  and  the  league  and  independencsof 
the  Sclavonian  tribes  was  finally  crushed.  Butss  the 
victor  walked  over  the  field,  viewing  the  slain,  sad 
triumphing  in  his  success,  »  Servian  soldier  started 
from  the  crowd  of  dead  bodies,  and  pierced  Asia- 
rath,  at  the  moment  of  his  exultation,  in  the  bell^ 
with  a  mortal  wound.  Others  have  attributed  his 
death  to  a  Croat,  who  is  said  to  have  stabbed  bin 
in  his  tent ;  and  this  accident  waa  alleged  as  sa 
excuse  for  the  unworthy  precaution  of  pinioning, 
as  it  were  between  two  attendants,  an  ambasssder's 
arms,  when  he  was  introducd  to  the  royal  presenot. 
Amurnth  died  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  sge, 
and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1389.  Hii 
charsoter  has  been  highly  extolled  by  the  Torb, 
and  he  has  been  represented  as  mild  in  bis  temper, 
modest  in  his  apparel,  temperate  in  his  mode  of 
living,  and  a  lover  of  learning  and  virtue ;  he  w« 
reproached,  however,  by  the  Moslems  for  his  sb- 
sence  from  public  worship,  and  be  was  corrected 
for  his  negligence  by  the  mufti,  wlio  refused  to 
admit  his  testimony  in  a  civil  cause,  llie  snltsit 
it  is  said,  profited  by  the  reproof,  and  atoned  for  his 
fault,  by  erecting  a  magnificent  mosque  at  Adia* 
Dople. 

AMURATH  or  MORAD  IL,  sacceeded  hii 
father  Mahomet  I.,  in  1422,  being  tlien  eighteei 
yesrs  of  sge.  Soon  after  his  accession  an  imposloc 
arose,  supported  by  the  Greek  emperor,  pretendiag 
to  be  Mustapha,  the  son  of  B&jazet,  who,  after  de* 
(eating  the  grand  vizier,  was  at  length  taken,  and 
put  to  death  by  Amuiath.  The  sultan  then  invested 
Constantiooplti  with  a  mighty  army,  but  without 
efiect ;  for  the  emperor  found  employment  for  his 
arms  by  promoting  the  rebeiliou  of  the  sultan's 
younger  brother,  Mustaphs.  This  prince,  bow* 
ever,  wss  soon  made  prisoner,  and  strangled  in  the 
presence  of  Amurath  himself.  Other  troubles  areas 
in  Asia,  which  were  in  the  «>nd  quieted  by  the 
sultan's  generals.  In  1426,  Amurath  laid  waste  the 
isle  of  Zaute,  belonging  to  the  Venetians.  lu  the 
next  year  he  invaded  and  subdued  the  Morea,  aad 
obliged  the  Grecian  emperor  to  pay  him  tribate* 
He  then  took  'iheasalontcs,  or  Salon. ki,  and  com* 
polled  the  Venetians  to  a  peace.  A  rebelliOB  o( 
Karaman  Ogli,  in  1434,  was  suppressed  by  tfae 
sniUn  in  person.  About  this  time  a  wsr  broke  oat 
between  the  Ottoman  empire  aad  the  king  cf 
Hungary,  in  which  th«  famoua  Hungirias  g«o«i^ 
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Johi  HniMltti,  guDed  MTenl  Tiotoriea.  Amuratb, 
Lpvircr,  paasiag  the  Danube,  and  laying  waste 
(Iw  ewuitij,  besieged  Belgrade,  but  was  not  able 
to  mkt  himself  master  of  it.  He  also  invaded  and 
iiU(Kil  Servis ;  but  it  was  restored  at  a  peace 
■ide  betvecB  him  on  the  one  part,  and  Uungarj 
ui  Poliad  on  the  other,  in  which  it  was  stipu- 
hlMl  that  anther  party  should  cross  the  Danube 
iasboitile  meaner  into  the  dominions  of  the  otJier. 
Ii  i44S,  Kiramsn  Ogli,  the  inveterate  foe  of  the 
Tvfciih  empire,  again  took  up  arms,  sod  laid  waste 
Mf»ral  of  the  Astsn  provinces.  Amurathi  as- 
amUisg  sa  simy,  marched  to  oppose  him,  bat, 
bcisg  net  by  Karaman's  wife,  his  own  sister,  he 
wupieniled  upon,  bj  her  entreaties,  to  be  recon- 
eikdtohim.  His  dominions  being  now  in  a  state 
rf  peifpet  repose,  Amnrath,  who  had  always 
ikova  bifluelf  mach  attached  lo  the  practices  of  his 
Miifioo,  snd  was  become  phiiosophically  sensible 
flf  the  vsaKy  of  pomp  and  power,  resigned  the 
«M^re  to  hjs  son  Mahomet,  and  retired  to  Mag* 
MHy  where  he  joined  the  society  of  dervises  and 
Umtt,  lad  adopted  all  their  austerities  and  fa- 
nde  rites.  This  was  in  1444,  when  he  had  only 
ntehed  the  age  of  forty.  He  was,  howerer,  soon 
MnHsowd  from  his  retreat  by  an  invasion  of  the 
KbmsIbisb  territories  by  the  king  of  Hungary, 
IMmu,  snd  bis  auxiliaries,  at  the  instigatitm  of 
IfiaBSB  Ogli,  whom  no  oaths  or  promises  could 
U«  The  nevr  sultan  and  his  subjects  were 
<9ully  desirous  io  this  emergency  of  svailing 
tesslves  of  the  tried  sbilitiea  of  their  late  lord ; 
nd  Anuraih  consented  again  to  lead  the  aimtea  of 
thefiitJifttl.  He  met  the  Christians  at  Varna ;  and, 
dsriag  the  hest  of  the  engagement,  he  caused  the 
hte  treaty  of  peace  between  himself  and  the  Hun- 
Priui  kiBg  to  be  borne  through  his  ranks  on  the 
foiat  of  a  lance,  while  he  cried  aloud,  <•  Let  the 
Bfidck  come  oa  against  their  God  and  sacrament ; 
•J^if  their  belief  of  those  things  be  certain,  let 
«■,  0  JBst  God.  declare  themselves  their  own 
^^Bgns,  snd  punishers  of  their  own  ignominy!" 
Wkie  the  battle  was  yet  doubtful,  the  young  king 
tfUsi^arjr,  penetrating  to  Amurath's  station, 
*fPged  with  him  in  single  combat.  Amurath 
P^^  his  horse,  and  he  fell,  and  was  presently 
"■Patched  by  the  Janizaries.     His  head  was  cut 


^»addisp{syed  to  his  troops  on  the  point  of 
^^•w.  They  were  totally  routed,  and  the  great* 
JW  of  them  either  slain  or  lakeo  prisoners.  Csr- 
«>al  Jshan,  who  had  obtained  for  the  king  of 
^|iry  the  pope's  dispensation  from  his  oath, 
Jtt  we  of  the  victims  of  this  just  vengeance, 
"■•will  sgsin  retired  to  a  private  and  religious 
mfffroa  which  he  was  a  second  time  recalled,  in 
|y^«  •>/  a  fierce  sedition  of  the  Janizaries  who 
■W  Adriaoople  with  rapine  and  slaughter.  This 
■•looa  quelled,  and  next  turned  his  arms  against 
jwfittMHis  Seaader-beg,  prince  of  Epirus,  who 
■d  ttTolted.  He  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom, 
•••  followed  him  to  Albania ;  but,  after  two  at- 
•jJU  to  take  Kro«[a,  the  capital,  in  which  he  sus- 
JWgrest  loss,  he  wss  obliged  to  gi»e  up  his 
**P«  Amurath,  however,  by  the  alternative  of 
■■■  or  the  Koran,  converted  nil  the  Epirors  to 
■••wa  faith.  The  Hungarians  found  him  fre«li 
^doyiaentby  another  invasion  of  the  territories 
^  ths  Danabe.  The  sultso  immediately  marched 
jp^  l^m,  and  met  them  at  Kossova,  the  place 
*w  Aniirsth  I.  had  been  7iGtorioui»    Sereral 


bloody  but  partial  actions  ensued,  which  at  length 
terminated  in  the  rout  of  the  Christian  forces ;  and 
John  Huniades,  in  his  retreat,  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  despot  of  Servis.  Amurath  retnmad  lo 
Adrianople,  and  seems  now  to  have  given  up  all 
present  thoughts  of  resignation  ;  for,  sfter  marry- 
ing his  son  Mahomet  to  the  daughter  of  the  princa 
of  Elbistan,  he  sent  him  to  govern  Asia  MioOr. 
But  in  1451  be  was  seized  with  a  disorder  in  hia 
head,  which  soon  csrried  him  off  in  the  forty -seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-ninth  of  his  reign.  He 
left  behind  him  a  very  high  character  among  his 
subjects,  as  well  for  civil  as  military  virtues ;  and 
his  piety  and  munificence  in  building  mosques, 
caravansaras,  colleges,  and  hospitals;  and  in  be* 
stowing  alms  on  the  devotees  of  bis  religion,  are 
much  extolled.  He  had  too  much  of  the  Maho- 
metan conqueror,  in  whose  estimation  cruelty  and 
violence  are  sanctioned  by  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  ;  yet  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  be 
seldom  drew  the  sword  without  previous  provoca* 
tion,  and  that  he  obserred  his  treaties  with  inTio- 
lable  fidelity. 

AMURATH  or  MORAD  III.  succeeded  hia  fa- 
ther Sultan  Selim  II.  in  1575.  Incompliance  with 
the  barbarous  policy  of  the  Turkish  throne,  be 
began  his  reign  with  causing  his  five  brothers  to 
be  strangled  in  his  presence.  The  mother  of  ona 
of  them  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart ;  and  Amu* 
rath  is  said  to  have  shown  some  aensibility  on  tha 
occasion.  His  reign  was  eventful  in  ipilitary  trans- 
actions, in  which,  however,  he  himself  bore  no 
part;  and  few  sovereigns  are  so  little  mentioned 
by  the  Turkish  historians.  At  his  recommends* 
tion,  Stephen  Batlori  was  elected  king  of  Poland  ; 
a  circumstance  favourable  to  his  designs  against 
Persia,  which  occupied  many  years  of  bis  reign. 
The  invsaion  of  this  empire  by  the  Turks  began  in 
1578,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  mutual  alangbter,  it 
ended  in  Amnrath's  possession  of  Tauris,  and 
three  contiguous  provinces  of  Persia.  The  Krin 
Tsrtars  revolting  from  the  Turkish  dominion,  were 
reduced.  Syria  and  Egypt  were  involved  in  trou* 
hies  from  bad  government ;  and  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
sent  to  settle  affairs  in  those  parts,  used  the  Draset 
with  great  cruelty.  The  frontiera  of  Hungary,  aa 
usual,  were  the  scene  of  various  encounters  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Christians ;  and  in  1590, 
Aroursth  being  at  peace  with  the  other  powers, 
declared  war  against  the  emperor  of  Germany* 
This  was  the  csuse  of  much  devastation  and  blood* 
shed  ;  and  the  Turks  triumphed  in  the  capture  of 
the  important  town  of  Kaab  in  Upper  Hungary. 
During  the  continuauce  of  this  war  Amurath  died, 
in  Jsnuary,  1696,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  He 
is  spoken  of  by  Christian  authors  as  of  a  mild  dis- 
position, a  lover  of  justice,  zeslous  iu  his  religion, 
and  a  friend  to  temperance  and  order.  He  was 
much  swayed  by  the  counaels  of  the  females  of  hia 
family,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  little  sctivity. 
Yet,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dangeroua  mutiny  of  tarn 
Janizaries,  instead  of  complying  with  their  inso* 
lent  demands,  he  caused  the  gates  of  his  palace  to 
be  set  open,  and  sallying  forth  with  his  domeetics, 
killed  a  number  of  them,  and  dispersed  the  rest; 
nor  did  he  receive  them  agsin  to  favour  without 
punishing  the  ringlesders. 

AMURA rH  or  MORAD IV.,  suniamed  Ghasi, 
or  the  Valiant,  was  son  of  Achmet  I.,  and  suc- 
ceeded  his  deposed  uncle  Muatapha,  ia  16SS, 
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bfeiog  tbeo  Id  his  thirteeotb  jetr.  The  beginnings 
of  his  reign  were  unprosperous ;  and  ankidst  other 
losses,  Bagdad  was  taken  by  the  Persians.    The 

eacha  of  Erserum,  likewise,  continued  in  his  re* 
eliion  begun  in  the  former  reign,  and  ravaged 
many  of  the  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia.  To 
enable  himself  to  oppose  these  enemies,  the 
sultan  madfe  peace  with  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many,  and  then  sent  a  powerful  array  to  recover 
Bagdad.  This  attempt  failed  of  success,  partly 
in  consequence  of  new  rebellions  in  the  Asiatic 
dominions.  Troubles  rose,  too,  at  home,  from  the 
mutiny  of  the  Spahis  ;  and  more  than  one  yizier 
lost  his  life  in  the  storms  of  the  Porte.  The  >oung 
monarch  waft  violent  in  his  temper,  and  much  ad- 
dicted to  intemperance ;  and  a  fright  he  got  from 
a  dreadful  flash  of  lightning  which  one  night  en- 
tered his  chamber,  was  thought  to  have  durably 
impaired  his  reason.  He  was  active,  however,  in 
resisting  the  foes  who  pressed  on  the  empire  on  all 
sides,  though  his  policy  appears  to  have  been 
fluctuating,  and  be  readily  both  commenced  and 
laid  aside  hostilities.  The  recovery  of  Bagdad 
from  the  Persians  was  an  object  that  he  pursued 
with  more  steadiness  than  any  other;  and  after 
various  failures,  he  at  length,  in  1637,  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  by  means  of 
thirty  days' continual  assault,  with  an  immense  loss 
of  lives,  at  length  stormed  the  place.  He  equally 
showed  the  brutal  fefocity  of  his  temper  in  driving 
on  his  men  by  the  scimitar  to  the  attack,  and  in 
slaughtering  50,000  Persians  who  had  surrendered 
at  disoretion,  aAer  the  capture.  It  is  said  that  the 
only  person  who  excited  his  pity  at  this  dreadful 
massacre,  was  a  famous  player  on  the  harp,  who 
requested  the  executioners  to  permit  him  to  speak 
to  the  sultan  before  his  deatli.  On  mentioning 
who  he  was,  and  being  ordered  to  gite  a  specimen 
of  his  powers,  he  touched  hit  instrument  so 
iweetly,  accompanying  his  strains  with  pathetic 
lamentations  on  the  tragedy  of  Bagdad,  and  with 
sftful  praises  of  Amurath,  tbat  the  tyrant  was 
softened  to  tears,  and  not  only  saved  him,  but  the 
y«st  of  his  survivors.  This  loss  so  broke  the  power 
of  the  Persians,  that  they  no  longer  dared  to  enter 
the  lists  with  the  Ottoman  empire.  By  habits  of 
debauchery  the  constitution  of  Amurath  was  so 
brtfken,  that  the  infirmities  of  age  came  upon  him, 
thotigh  ytt  in  the  prime  of  life.  l*he  immediate 
•suie  of  his  death  was  a  revel  at  the  feast  of 
Biitsmi  which  threw  him  into  a  fever  tbat  carried 
iMm  off  in  February,  1640,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 
It  is  said,  that  perceiving  his  end  approach,  he 
gtre  orders  for  putting  to  death  his  brother  Ibra- 
him, the  next  in  the  succession,  for  the  purpose  of 
sesttring  the  throne  to  his  favourite,  Mustapha,  the 
eapkan- pacha ;  but  the  execution  was  prevented 
hf  his  mother.  The  manners  and  adventures  of 
Amarsth  have  afforded  matter  for  numerous 
Tutkish  relations ;  and  display  such  a  mixture  of 
MtlrsTSgance,  singularity,  and  cruelty,  as  is  only 
to  '^e  round  in  the  union  of  barbarism  with  de- 
gpOlio  sway.  None  of  his  predecessors  were  so 
i«rsierately  addicted  to  drinking ;  and  he  did  not 
gentpfe  openly  to  violate  the  laws  of  his  countrv 
ilf4  t^Kgion,  by  an  edict  permitting  the  public 
sale  and  use  of  wine.  At  tbe  same  time  he  3hut 
Up'  tie  cofff»e- houses,  and  dfclsred  mortal  war 
aittest  opi4im  and  tobacco,  the  use  of  which  he 
^WMed  with  immediate  death.     In  bis  fits  of 


intoxication  he  would  sally  fh>m  his  pafaee  bf 
night  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  cut  down  all  Is 
met;  and  such  was  his  habitual  propensity  l» 
cruelty,  that  he  would  aboot  with  arrows  fiomLk 
Upper  windows  at  the  passengers,  and  ofteii  lotM 
in  disguise  through  the  streets  in  the  dsy-tin».  mi 
not  return  without  putting  to  death  tonm  po^ 
wretches,  for  little  or  no  cause.  The  opioss^ 
chewers  would  fall  into  fits  at  hearing  the  Dim* 
of  Amurath ;  a  name  never  pronounced  wiLLtiut 
dread.  The  persons  whom  he  destroyed  in  s  rpifl 
of  seventeen  years  amounted  to  14,000,  mauT  tbi 
highest  officers  of  tbe  state.  He  frequently ^  liov 
ever,  descended  to  familiarities  with  his  faveiirilw, 
and  joined  them  in  dressing  his  own  proriai^i, 
and  bringing  wines  from  tbe  tarems  to  the  |>ln- 
sure  gardens  without  the  city.  He  somptiitirt 
practised  humorous  jests,  among  which  can  litfdif 
be  reckoned  his  uniting  in  marriage  old  m^n  U  \ 
girls,  and  young  fellows  to  women  of  ibOT'^iibn'^  i 
Had  he  not  been  thirs  intoxicated  with  power  sof 
wine,  his  natural  qualities  of  mind  and  body  miflt 
have  made  him  respectable.  No  man  drew  tic 
bow  or  darted  the  jerid  with  such  dexterity,  or 
surpassed  him  in  swiftness  of  foot.  He  wu  firm 
and  resolute  in  accomplishing  any  object  in  vh\ch 
he  serioosly  engaged,  and  was  little  moved  iriib 
reverses  of  fortune.  But  his  moral  qualttifs  vtrt 
radically  depraved.  He  was  a  great  dissfmbttrt 
and  very  avaricious.  He  treated  religion  wiUi  w&- 
tempt,  and  its  votaries  with  ridicule. 

A  MURATH,  bey  of  Tunis,  son  of  Mabomel*Bry. 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Sour,  about  16?^^ 
by  order  of  hia  uncle  Ramadan.  Being  condeniatti 
to  lose  his  sight  for  having  aspired  to  the  ^oma- 
ment,  Amurath  corrupted  his  guards,  kille«l  tif 
aga  who  commanded  them,  and  fled  to  the  msnt- 
tains,  thirty  leagoes  from  Tunis,  where  he  wW 
joined  by  a  great  part  of  the  troops  in  the  pay  of 
the  bey.  He  then  marched  towards  Tunis,  ti>ol 
it,  and  caused  Ramadan  to  be  strangled.  The  Al- 
gerines,  who  had  favoured  his  uncle,  feh  Lit  re- 
sentment :  he  made  war  upon  them  with  so  mucit 
fury,  that  he  overwhelmed  the  kingdom  ^i^ 
calamities.  His  cruelty  knew  no  bounds ;  but  y 
was  at  length  strangled  himself,  by  Ibrshim,  bii 
captain  of  the  guards,  who  caused  himself  to  t« 
proclaimed  bey  in  his  place,  about  the  year  1695, 

AMY  (N.),  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  All, 
was  author  of  aome  very  useful  works  in  natunl 
science,  particularly  Observations  on  the  Wat*irt  of 
the  Seine,  &c.,  l«mo..  New  Filtrating  FouQi*io»P 
l^mo..  Reflections  on  Lead ,  Copper,  and  Tu  UUA- 
sils,  l2mo.,  &c.     He  died  1760. 

AMYCLAS,  in  fabulous  history,  son  of  Laoif 
daemon  and  Sparta,  built  the  city  of  Amyclc,  I^i 
sister  Euridice  married  Acrisius,  king  of  Argod,  hf 
whom  she  had  Banae  He  himself  had  for  ^m 
Diomede,  daughter  of  Lapithus^  who  bfcaiie 
motber  of  Cvnortas  the  father  of  Pcrieres.— 1S» 
master  of  a  ship  in  which  Cxsar  embarked  iu.  dh* 
guise,  that  he  might  hasten  the  passage  of  his  troof  i 
from  Brundusium  into  Greece.  When  Amjc^" 
wished  to  put  back  to  avoid  a  violent  storm,  Crfsf^ 
unveiling  his  head,  discovered  himself,  and  bitldjuj 
the  pilot  pursue  his  voyage,  exclaimed,  (kuiw^ 
vehiSf  Casarisquefortitnam, 

AMYCUS,  in  fabulous  history,  son  of  N<  pttiti^ 
by  Melia,  or  BIthynis  according  to  otherti,  wm 
king  of  the  Babrycia.    He  Waa  fkmout  for  his  ^i^ 
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quoted  hy  AthtMUi,  10  tnd  If,  and  by  JElian,  if.  A, 
17,  c.  17. 

AMYNTIANUS,  an  hittoriaii  in  the  age  of  Aq- 
toninus,  who  wrote  a  treatise  in  commeiidatioii 
of  Philip,  Olympias,  and  Alexander. 

AMYNTOR.  in  classical  fabnlous  bistoij,  a 
king  of  Argofl,  son  of  Phrsstor.  He  deprived  bis 
son  Phffinix  of  bis  eyes,  to  punish  him  for  the 
violenee  he  bad  offered  to  Clytia,  bis  coneubine. 
—A  ((enersl  of  the  Dolopes. 

AMYOT  (Jamm).  a  French  dirine,  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  distinguished  by  his  learning,  and  still 
more  bf  bis  good  fortune,  iras  born  at  Melun,  in 
the  year  1514.  He  was  of  low  extraction  ;  bis 
father  being,  according  to  some,  a  carrier,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  among  whom  is  Thuanus,  a 
butcher.  When  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  he 
ran  away  from  his  father's  bouse,  for  fear  of  being 
ctiastised,  and  was  found  sick  on  the  road  by  a 
gentleman,  who  took  him  up  behind  him  on  his 
horse,  and  carried  him  to  tbe  boapital  at  Orleans, 
where  be  soon  recovered,  and  was  eharitably  fur- 
nished with  sizteen-pence  for  tbe  expenses  of  hia 
journey  home ;  a  kindness  which  he  remembered 
to  his  death,  and  repaid  with  interest,  by  leaving 
lo  the  hospital  a  legacy  of  IfOO  crowns.  Whe- 
ther  his  parents  sent  him  to  Paris  fbr  school -learn- 
ing, and  maintained  him  there  by  industry,  or 
whether  be  went  tbithrr  of  his  own  accord  as  a 
beggar,  and  was  charitably  taken  under  the  patron- 
age of  a  lady  who  appointed  him  to  attend  her 
sons  at  college,  is  uncertain;  but  we  find  him 
early  an  industrious  student  in  ibe  vnirersity  of 
Psris,  and  at  nineteen  years  of  age.  in  possession 
of  his  deftree  of  maater  of  arts.  Ib  the  year  1537 
he  left  Paris,  and  accompanied  the  abbot  of  9t. 
Ambrose  in  Bourges  to  that  city.  Here,  through 
the  interest  of  tbe  abbot,  be  became  preceptor  to 
the  children  of  William  Bonchetet,  Sforetary  of 
state,  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  services, 
that  he  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  tbe 
Princess  Msrgarrt,  duchess  of  Berri,  sister  of 
Francis  I.  Through  her  recommendation  he  ob- 
tained the  ohair  of  public  lecturer  in  Greek  and 
Latin  in  tbe  university  of  Bourges }  and,  for  ten 
ye^rs,  he  doily  read  two  leotores,  one  in  Latin  in 
the  morning,  and  one  in  Greek  in  the  afternoon. 
During  this  period  he  translsted  into  French  the 
ancient  Greek  romance  of  Heliodorus,  entitled  hh 
"  Ethiopie  History,  or  the  Loves  of  Tlieagenea 
and  Chariclea."  The  performance  was  sdmired, 
and  procured  him  tbe  abbey  of  Bellasone.  He 
next  accompanied  MorvilHer  to  Venice,  in  hia  em- 
bassy from  Henry  II.  to  that  republio ;  and  then 
visited  Rome,  where  he  was  patronised  by  the 
bishop  of  Mirepoix.with  whom  he  resided  for  two 
years.  Soon  alter  he  was  recommended  by  cardi- 
nal Tournon  to  the  kin^,  to  be  preceptor  to  hie  two 
younger  sons.  While  in  this  employment,  he 
finished  bis  translation  of  "  Plotaroh^a  Lives,*' 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  afterwards 
undertooka  version  of  tbe  same  author's  "  Morals,*' 
which  he  finished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  and 
dedicated  to  that  prince.  On  the  accession  of  this, 
bis  elder  pupil,  honours  and  emoluments  flowed  in 
upon  him.  He  received  tbe  abbey  of  St.  Cornelius 
de  Compeigne,  and  was  appointed  grand  almoner* 
and  curator  of  the  university  of  Paris.  By  hia 
other  pupil  he  was  also  made  commander  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  Mdii  ta  highlj  toihe 


|a  iIm  maagement  of  tbe  ceatus,  and  he  obal- 
liBfed  ill  ttrangers  to  a  trial  of  strength.  When 
AeArgsoaiits,  in  their  expedition,  stopped  on  his 
iaMti,lM  trested  them  with  great  kindness;  and 
P«Bsi  sesepted  bis  challenge,  and  killed  him 
vUb  ha  sUamptsd  to  overcome  bim  by  fraud.*— 
One  of  the  companions  of  iBneas,  who  almost 
fNQtbed.is  a  stoim  on  tbe  coast  of  Africa.  He 
imkiUfd  by  Tumus.— Another,  likewise  killed  by 
Tsmus.— A  son  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud. 

AMYHONE,  in  fabulooa  history,  daughter  of 
Duaus  snd  Emopa,  married  Enceladus,  son  of 
^gyptas,  whom  she  murdered  the  first  night  of  her 
siposU.  8be  wounded  a  Satyr  with  an  arrow 
vbick  sks  had  aimed  at  a  atag.  The  Satyr  pursued 
her,  aod  eten  offered  her  violence,,  but  Neptune 
debmcd  her.  It  was  said,  that  ahe'was  the  only 
dss  of  ike  fifty  sisters  who  was  not  condemned  to 
ill  s  leaky  tab  with  water  in  hell,  becaoae  ahe  had 
bsta  soatinoally  employed  by  her  father,  in  8up> 
jffVig  tbe  city  of  Arg^  with  water,  in  a  great 
draogliU  Neptune  saw  her  in  this  employment, 
ls4  wu  easmoured  of  her.  He  carried  her  away, 
•B^  ia  the  place  where  she  stood,  he  raised  s 
fasstain,  by  striking  a  rock.  The  fountain  has 
kifiB  eiUsd  Amymoae.  She  had  Nauplius  by 
Ifptuae. 

^  AilVN  (Abmsd  Razy),  a  Peraian  geographer, 
^  tks  KTSsUentb  century.  Hia  work,  entitled 
*  Tht  Seven  Climates,"  contains  short  biographical 
soticet  of  tbe  most  eminent  authors,  down  to  hia 
ovB  tinei.    There  is  a  fine  copy  of  this  work  st 

AMYN-BEN-HAROUN.    See  AMIN. 

AHYNTA3  L,  was  king  of  Macedonia  after  bis 
wber  Aleetas.  His  son  Alexander  murdered  the 
takisiadorsof  Blegabysua,  for  their  wanton  and  in- 
^imt  bsbaviour  to  tbe  ladles  of  his  father's  court. 
Mvss,  a  Pesiiao  general,  was  sent  with  an  army 
t>  reveage  the  death  of  the  ambassadors ;  but  in- 
Msid  of  Bukiog  war,  he  married  the  king's  daughter, 
■b4  defenM  bis  possessions.— The  second  of  that 
Mt  WM  a  sop  of  Menelaus,  snd  king  of  Mscedoaia, 
^t  bis  murder  of  Paosanius.  He  waa  expelled 
^  <!>•  UlyrisAB,  and  restored  by  the  Thessalians 
JM  Spartans.  He  made  war  against  the  Illyrians 
•M(%Bthisas,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  His  wife, 
l^dtte,  conspired  against  hia  life ;  but  her  snaras 
Vtttsessonsbly  discovered  by  one  of  bis  daughters 
*y  «  femer  wife.  He  had  Alexsnder,  Perdic^as, 
m  Philip,  Alexander  the  Great's  father,  by  his 
Slit  wife  J  „d  ^y  ^^  pijiep  j,^  1,^^^  Arohelaus, 
Andeai,  and  Menelaus.  He  reigned  twenty-four 
jmi>  sad  soon  after  his  death,  bis  son  Philip 
^Ti!'^^*^  bis  brothers,  and  ascended  the  throne. 
^Toeie  it  snother  king  of  Macedonia  of  tlie  aame 
*Mje,  but  of  his  life  few  particulars  are  recorded 
■  history.— A  mao  who  succeeded  Dejotarus  in 
|ke  kingdom  of  Gallogrsecis.  After  bis  death  ii 
•wne  s  Ronan  province  under  Augustus. — One 
«  Aleiander's  officers,— Another  ofiicer  who  de- 
■ctsd  to  parius,  snd  waa  killed  as  he  attempted 
••isiie  Egypt.— A  son  of  Aotiochus,  who  with- 
tnuf  himseU  from  Maoedonia  because  he  hated 
Wuider^— An  officer  in  Alexander's  cavalry, 
Aikad  two  brothers  called  Simmias  aod  Poiemon< 
'MWis  accosed  of  conspiracy  against  tbe  king,  on 
**|*l  of  his  greet  intimacy  with  PbiJotas,  and 
•NyHtod.— A  shepherd's  name  in  Virgil's  Eclog^— 
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credit  ol'  Amyot  that  ia  the  midat  uf  these  dij^nitiet 
lie  (Jul  not  neglect  his  Btudies,  but  revised  sU  his 
liandnUuEis  with  the  greatest  csie.  Aaijot,  who 
died  ta  i:^73,  has  been  accused  of  avarice,  and,  io 
addition  lo  the  ambiguousproof  of  this  charge,  dtawn 
from  thi^  uumerous  dignities  which  he  possessed, 
^d  from  hJs  having  died  worth  two  hundred  thou- 
SADd  crowns,  it  is  relsted  of  him,  that  when  he 
Yfiku  one  day  soliciting  from  Charles  iX.  another 
b«up(ic^,  tho  monarch  said,  "How  now,  master; 
)uu  luld  rnc,  that  if  you  had  a  thousand  crowns  a 
year,  you  iliould  be  satisfied  ;  I  believe  you  have 
that,  tkud  more/'  **  True,  sire,"  replied  the 
biahup,  **  but  appetite  couies  by  eating."  How- 
ever tbi.^  wsi,  Amyot  was  certainly  a  learned  man, 
i<  (u\iy  u[>|tears  from  the  translation  of  Heiiodorus, 
of  PJumrth's  Lives,  already  mentioned,  the  latter 
of  which  IS  still  reaid  and  admired  in  France.  The 
be^t  (fditLoa  ia  that  of  Vascosan,  printed  in  1667, 
■dJ  l/iT  jr,  in  thirteen  vols.  8vo.  Racine,  in  the 
prefflcv  to  bis  Mithridates,  says,  that  this  old  trans- 
latioi]  poi&essesagrace  not  to  be  equalled  in  mo* 
dern  luhgupge.  If  the  author  be  entitled  to  the 
pruise  whiob  has  been  given  bim,  of  having  intro* 
ducted  juto  French  prose  a'  degree  of  sweetness 
and  amti^iiy,  before  his  time  unknown,  he  must 
iiui,  lir)MuT«r,  be  allowed  the- credit  of  an  accurate 
tratiilaiur*  Amyot  was  requested  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  France,  but  declined  the  task,  saying,  that, 
^'  he  lotted  his  masters  too  well  to  write  their 
llv4»s.''  I3ei:des  Heiiodorus  and  Plutarch,  Amyot 
trmniLstpd  seven  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus ;  some 
of  ilie  Uit^ei.  tragedies,  and  the  Pastoral  of  Daphuis, 
u  Lfuutitul  edition  of  which  was  published,  with 
pUit^ii,  ill  Bvo.,  in  1718.  The  miscellaneous  works 
<^r  Amyot  were  printed  in  8vo.  at  Lyons,  in  1611. 

AMVHAULT  (Mosbs),  a  French  Protestant 
diviui^,  born  at  Bourgueil  id  Tourraiue,  1696.  He 
studied  the  law,  but  afterwards  entered  the  church, 
and  w«s  divinity  professor  at  Saumur,  and  distin- 
l^uiihrd  himself  by  his  seal  and  activity  so  much, 
that  h«  was  deputed  by  the  national  council  oi 
Chartiulohi  to  present  an  address  to  the  French 
king,  c^ooceroiu^  the  inspection  of  edicts  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Protestsnts,  without  however  paying 
homsge  tijKiu  his  knees.  Richelieu,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  tijis  interview,  saw  and  admired  the  bold 
charnct«r  of  Amyrault,  and  he  wished  to  use  his 
ftbiliUe^  to  procure  s  reconoilistion  between  the 
Eom^ih  <harch  and  the  ProtestanU,  but  in  vain. 
His  Uj«  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  theological 
disputed.  >u  which  he  displayed  much  firmness  and 
oompo«un!»  tnd  as  he  enforced  by  his  writings  as 
wc-U  Bi  hij  discourses  the  obedience  due  to  a  law- 
fid  iuVf^reif  n,  and  the  impropriety  of  resisting  the 
ctyiiitituied  authorities  in  matters  not  of  conscience, 
h«  wa«  esteemed  by  persons  of  different  persua- 
sions, snd  by  the  ministers  of  the  king  themselves. 
Thii  huiiiaiie,  virtuous,  and  charitable  man  died 
Bib  February,  1664,  leaving  one  son,  who  distin- 
gyiih(d  htHiSelf  as  an  advocate  at  Paris,  but  re- 
tired to  the  Hague,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
uf  Ntt&les,  His  works,  which  are  very  numerous, 
ure  cUieliy  theological.  The  following  quaint  lines 
ware  wiiitea  by  M.  du  Dose,  under  his  portrait : — 

A  Mohv  ad  Mosem  par  Mosi  uon  fuit  uUus, 

Mui4^f  ore,  et  calamo,  mirua  uterque  fuit. 

AetlVHXUS,  a  king  by  whom  Cyrus  was  killed 
in  a  bnitJe. 

AM\RVTZ£S|  »   phUosopher  of  Xrvbiiond, 


who  was  carried  to  ConstantiDople  with  Da^id, 
emperor  of  Trebizond,  when  that  city  was  reduccid, 
1461.  He  renounced  the  Christian  faith  for  Maho* 
metanism,  and  assunled  the  name  of  Mahomet  Bey. 
He  tranalated  aeveral  books  into  Aisbie  at  tie 
desire  of  Mahomet  11.  whose  fsvour  he  enjoyed. 

AMYTiS,  daughter  of  Astysges,  wss  married  to 
Spitsmes,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  Cyrus, 
having  conquered  Astyages,  tliis  prince  fled  to 
Ecbatana,  where  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  con* 
oealed  him  ;  but  Cyrus  ordered  that  th«y  and  their 
children  should  be  examined;  Astysges,  wishing 
to  ssve  them  from  torture,  discovered  himself; 
Cyrus  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  afterwards  msr- 
ried  Amytis,  by  whom  he  had  Cambyses  aad 
Tanyozerces. 

ANACHARSIS,  a  Scvthian  phikMopber,  wbo 
flourished  about  six  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
was  the  son  of  a  Scythisn  chief,  who  bad  manied 
a  native  of  Greece.     Being  from  this  ciroumataace 
early  instructed  in  the  Greek  language,  he  becane 
desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  Grecian  wisdom, 
and  obtained  from  the  king  of  Scythia  an  embassy 
to  Athens.     On  his  arrival,  in  the  first  year  of  tM 
forty-seventh  Olympiad,  or  692  B.  C,  be  met  with 
Toxaris,  one  of  his  countrymen,  who  conducted  bin 
to  the  house  of  Solon.     When  he  arrived  there,  be 
desired  an  attendant  to  inform  his  master   that 
Anach arsis,  a  Scythian,  was  at  the  door,  and  re- 
quested to  be  received  as  his  guest  and  friend, 
io  this  message  Solon's  answer  was,  that  '*  friend- 
ships are  best  formed  at  home;"  to  which  Ana- 
charsis  replied,  *'  then  let  Solon,  who  is  at  home, 
make  me  his  friend,  and  admit  me  into  his  house.** 
Solon,  struck  with  the  smartness  of  the  reply,  re- 
ceived him  as  his  guest,  and  finding  bim,  upon 
further  acquaintance,  worthy  of  his   confidence, 
gave  him  a  place  in  his  friendship.  Anacbarsis,  on 
his  pait,  did  not  neglect  his  opportunity  of  pos- 
sessing himself  of  all  the  wisdom  which  was  to  be 
letirned  from  so  excellent  a  master.     He  was  in- 
troduced by  Solon  to  the  most  eminoit  men  of 
Athens,  and  was  the  first  stranger  who  received 
from    the   Athenians   the  honour  of  citixenship. 
Having  resided  several  years  in  Athens,  probably 
till  the  death  of  Solon,  and  having  afterwards  tra- 
velled into  different  countries,  Anacharsia  returned 
to  Scythia,  with  an  earnest  desire  of  commuai- 
cating  to  his  countrymen  the  wisdom  which  he  had 
acquired,  and,  as  it  seems,  of  introducing  amcog 
them  the  gods  and  laws  of  Greece.    '1  he  attempt, 
however,  was  unsuccessful.     While  he  was,  ac- 
cording to  a  vow  made  upon  his  way  home,  per- 
forming  sacred  rites  to  the  goddess  Cybele,  he 
was  killed  by  an  arrow,  sent,  as  is  related,  from  the 
king's  own  hand.    Thus  fell  Anacbarsis,  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  envy  and  folly  of  his  countrymen,  who 
would  not  submit  to  receive  wisdom  from  Greece. 
Anacbarsis,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  temperanee, 
and  extensive  knowledge,  hss  been  called  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men.      Like  his  countrymen,  be 
made  use  of  a  cart  instead  of  a  house.     He  was 
wont  to  compare  laws  to  cobwebs,  which  can  only 
stop  small  flies,  and  are  unable  to  resist  the  supe* 
rior  force  of  Isrge  insects.     He  has  rendered  bna* 
self  famous  among  the  ancients  by  his  writings,  aad 
his  poems  on  war,  the  lawa  of  Scythia,  &c.     TWo 
of  his  letters  to   Crctsus  and  Hanno  are  still  es« 
tant.     Later  authors  have  attributed  to  bim  tbe 
inTentioo  of  tinder,  of  anchors,  and  the  pottei^t 
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Ell.  Maxtjr  of  his  apophthe^mfl  are  preaerveil, 
thej  do  honour  to  hta  memorj  for  their 
rdnoss  ahd  proprietj.  He  recommended  to 
hii  /riendfl  fo  make  tbemseWes  masters  of  their 
fimgae  and  their  bellj ;  that  improper  con?  ersation 
■ight  not  sTodace  quarrels,  nor  excess  all  the 
arils  and  aiaorders  of  intemperance.  The  vine, 
(e  obserred,  produced  tdree  sorts  of  grape  ;  the 
hat  of  pIeasQz;e,  the  second  of  drunkenness,  and 
the  third  of  repentance.  When  reproached  bj  an 
Athenian  of  his  being  a  Scythian^  he  replied  with 
becoming  dignttj,  **  Tme,  said  be, ''  my  coontiy 
dtd^races  me,  but  jou  are  a  diso'race  to  your  coun- 
try." l*he  name  of  Anacharais  is  become  very 
funiUtr  to  modem  ears,  by  that  elegant,  valuable, 
M  tmlj  classical  work  o^  Barthelemi^  called  the 
tntfh  of  Anaeharsis. 

ANACL£TTJS,  a  bishop  of  Rome,  who  suffered 
■srtjrdom  about  the  jear  of  our  Lord  92,— An 
ajitipope,  sfipported  in  hi^  election  bj  lloger 
king  of  Sicily,  afainst  Innocent  11.  the  favourite 
of  toe  emperor  Litharius  II.  Tho  Influence  of 
Itnocent  9t  last  prevailed,  and  his  rival  died  in 
otecQritrll58. 

AN  AGO  ANA,  queen  of  Xiragua,  in  the  island  of 
St  Domingo,  was  criielly  put  to  death  by  Ovando, 
who  owed  Ber,  agreeable  to  the  promises  of  Bar* 
thokuaew  Columbus,  both  friendship  aiid  protec- 
tion. 

AKACllEON,  a  famotia  lyric  poet  0t  Teos,  in 
looia.  Tho  attack  made  upon  his  countnr  by  Uw- 
t»jgaM,ihe  general  of  Cyius,  obliged  hfan  to  ^y 
,  with  his  fellow-citizens  to  Abdera  in  Thrace ;  end 
I  when  these  wretched  fugitives  had  been  perse- 
1  ciited  by  the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  cities, 
;  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Soios.  whose  friendship  and  liberality  he  had  long 
ekprriencod.  After  the  death  of  Polycrates,  or, 
secording  to  others,  a  little  time  before,  Anacreon 
wss  iaviiod  to  Athens  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Itarned  and  virtuous  HipparchuSi  son  of  Pisis- 
ttatus;  after  fifbose  drefiaful  fate,  he  retired  to 
Tecs,  ana,  on  the  revoltOf  HistiieuB,  again  to  Ab- 
4trs,  where  he  died*  The  poet  inherited  from  na- 
tars  a  lasciviovs  and  intemperate  disposition.  His 
loont  seem  to  be  the  effusion  of  the  moment . 
Lore  and  wine  were  the  coiistant  burden  of  his 
ieag.  lie  wrote  with  the  indolence  6f  a  inan  in- 
tent only  io  please  himself,  equally  regardless  of 
t^  applauses  of  his  contemporaries,  or  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity.  Yet  these  compositions  possess 
brautiee  which  succeeding  poets  have  in  vain  at- 
Miapted  to  equal.  Uncommon  sweetness,  great 
ejepwce,  graces  of  ibe  most  fascinating  appear- 
laee,  yet  £speraed  with  a  careless  and  indifferent 
hend,  everywhere  at>ound.  He  (tows,  as  Rapin 
*  has  wen  said,  soft  snd  easy,  everywhere  diffusing 
the  joy  and  indolence  of  his  mind  through  his 
vena,  tuning  his  harp  io  the  smooth  and  pleasant 
femper  of  his  soul.  His  passion  for  the  beautiful 
Bstbyfios,  and  the  ndmired  Cleobutus,  thro^  an 
lb  of  indelicacy  over  his  oharacter ;  and  thence 
tboie  faidnlgenceis,  which  modem  times  view  with 
•Uiorrence,  but  which  antiquity  approved,  or  per- 
i^tted  in  general  sileoee,  sharpen  an  intisible 
tlornin  the  roses  and  flowers  of  his  poetry.  Be- 
jUes  odes  and  epigrams,  Anacreon  wrote  ele^^ies, 
ijmni,  and  iambics ;  but  o^  ihese,  only  some  of 
ku  odea  are  fitaot.  Thougli  but  bacchanalian 
I  tiA  feve  8oiio«t#,  isAd  ttetd/tipiidk^  wfth  a  f^«e- 
!  Uniw.'Biog ^No.  Sa. 


dom  often  offensive  to  morality,  yet  they  have 
been  the  admiration  of  every  age  aud  country. 
Anacreon  lived  to  his  eighty- fifth  year,  and,  after 
every  excess  of  pleasure  and  debauchery,  choked 
himself  with  a  grape-stf  ne,  and  expired  Plato 
says,  that  be  was  descended  from  an  illQstrioua 
family,  and  thst  Codriis,  the  last  king  of  Athens, 
was  one  of  his  progenitors.  His  statue  was  placed 
in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  representing  him  as  an 
old  drunken  man,  siogin^',  with  every  marl  of  dis- 
sipation and  intemperance.  Anacredn  flourished 
53i  B.  C.  His  odes  wefe  first  published  by  H. 
Stevens,  with  na  elegant  translstion. 

ANAFESTE.    See  PAOLUACia. 

ANAGNOSTA  (John),  one  of  the  Bpraantine 
historians,  whose  work,  i>#  rebui  Constanttnopolita* 
nanim  Maeedonielt,  waa  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
at  Cologne,  1653. 

ANANIA  or  AGNANY  (John  d'),  a  lawyer 
of  much  reputati  m  in  the  .fifth  century,  became 
archdeacon  of  Bologna,  and  died  fn  1458,  at  ad 
advanced  age,  leavine  behind  him,  a  trea^se  on 
fbodal  rights,  and  other  works. — ^Another  IisUan 
of  the  same  name,  wlio  lived  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  a  book  of  geography,  entitled  Cm- 
mograjthia,  ocen  l*univtr$ale  Fabrxcadei  Mondo, 

AlifANlAS,  the  hame  of  Several  personages  in 
scripture  history.'  The  first  mentioned  there^  is 
one  of  the  throe  Hebrews  who  were  Cast  into  the 
fierv  furnace  for  refusing  to  worship  the  ststue  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  This  event  happened  at>uut  538 
years  B.  C.  The  tf^coAd,  together  with  his  wife, 
WS9  struck  dead  at  the  feet  of  St.  Peter,  for  se- 
cretly reserving  Co  therfiseNeii  a  pari  of  their  pro* 
pertv,  afte^  having  promised  to  sell  all  their  goods 
ror  the  benefit  of  the  boor.  The  third  was  high - 
priest  of  the  Jeffs  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  our 
saviour,  and  w'ai  carried  In  chains  to  Ronie  on  an 
ac^osatio'n  of  endeavouring  to  excite  his  nation  to 
rebellion  againat  the  Romans,  He  ^as  acquitted, 
and  on  his  return  commenced  a  persecution  of  {he 
Christians.  It  was  before  himi  St.  f'aul  was  broughf, 
wheti  that  disciple,  on  hearing  Atianias  order  him 
to  be  smitten,  replied, /' God  sb&ll  smite  thee, 
thou  whited  Wall  !**  The  prediction  was  verified, 
for.  some  years  ifterwards,  Ananias  was  depoae'd 
ana  massacred  in  his  own  palate. 

ANANUS,  i  learned  Jewish  rAbM,  who  flou. 
rished  about  the  year  760.  He  became  the  reviver 
and  chief  of  ihe  Sadducean  sect,  whiclf,  after 
baying  been  long  almost  extinct,  became  formida- 
ble to  that  of  the  Pharisees. 

ANASTASlUS  I.  pope,  a  I^omsn,  succeeded 
Siricius  in  ihe  see  of  Rom^,  in  the  year  398.  He 
appears  td  posterity  ufider  no  other  character  than 
that  of  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Catholic  fiuth. 
Origen,  one  of  the  c^reatest  briiaments  of  ihe 
church,  whose  w6rks  had  been  read  and  admired 
for  upwards  of  ot^  huhdrM  snd  fifty  years,  waa 
bv  ibis  biROt^d  pontitf*  declared  a  heretic^  all 
Cfatiiofic  Christialis  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe 
see  of  Rome  i^ere  prohibited  reading  his  writijin, 
or  keeping  them  in  their  possessioh,  and  kuMnus, 
a  presbyter  of  Aqtiileitf,  who  had  irandlated  his 
"  Periarchon,"  or  book  of  Principles,  was  cut  off 
from  the  communion.  To  this  violent  e^t  of  in- 
tolerance the  bishop  of  Itome  Wss  Instigated  bv 
Jerom,who  bacl  himself  ttanalated  msiny  ofOfigen's 
writitigs:  tind  by  Marcella,  a  bigoted  woman, 
irlrosd  e<Mir«g0  hi  dp^tfnti^  tJke  n^  doettiaed  whicb' 
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PrwhVartle  iISJw  '^^  *''"'<='•.  »«  by^«  Pro- \5,U„umi,  under  the  grett  ebaabeiuTi 
Whip!    For  5S.   ^^  '°  •  •""V^lu?!.  ."'^   ""fr*  ■?•  'f  •«'/•  ■"  ""•"•..ledt.i.. 

■pon  llin»!ir       \«one>li«ory  Uttar    .^j     *'   „    l'*'''<"'Zeno,  wboMTehimh.r  li«iidu«« 
pSrieiw.'^t.T.'^"'^*  tir^b-S^'-  ?,V«'  Sacj;.r..,.r.ordi,.4ri.e«U«lStifc,; 

•«»ct   rLLeiK..?  '"•  •"t'fMt  with  thaVI  •  .••«  ^'«*'  A''«»««MM.  u  jou  We  liwdl'l 
wwUrnehS  '  °°  '^T*-"  fie  .Steml*?  *"'  "J  wir-ponded  with  iheir  bopo;  fcj 

♦lou :  h„,  1.  i-^l'iy^W'OM  from  tW„^'?  'n'°"  ■"  *'"•  exerciwd  enj  tr.de  w^Uiig. 
.■^"•r  broken  off  bAheXrCrr"""  •'•fK"*'  "<!«»»«»  ter-ed  rtTp 
^frJS  'T"  »»  bi,  w.?  to  fl„m  ^  !tf»««wi..     fte^  moreorer  e* pdled  dl 
rear  498.  before  be  hi^JL^J"!;  ™«.  Cooitantiriople.  ud  putV.top  to 
of  bu  pontificu     "^eompieted  public  officei.  wtieh  l>.<l  Wn  .  i-.«. 


.!l     •"•««  gre 
bl'St.S"?!''"'' 


W&ATV     vUlittll 

J  perpetaatine  •  mTi^r"  "'  "•P«'*»  bi«  memor^  I ITJ""'  "V*^  ""•"  •  formideble  rebaUioa,  wH 
•"'offVa^d^  ««^»''«»t  !»«our,tb.thni:  !•'«.  "nploymem  to  the  b«t  co».inaoder.rf« 
jea-    Yit  dl  th«  welS."  ',^'«'P»«»t  from  HerU^^  !2  ~'  •o""  re«».     Variou.  t»alt.  M 

i;t«"   «o   the  ei^^o,     '■''?  "orthy  m.n.'^  Hf.'  ^'^','°?  »' "*"  »««»'  or  theeonte«p«iH.(y 
Wng  of  France.  Si'^L'uT''^  ?!**'•'  'oCloSm?^,?^*''*  «'«"••  "Wch  were  attended^thj 

ofth.eouocil.:""*-^'*''  -Wlwunt  in  tbrCk:^*'»,'»'»  '»  Thrace  by  the  BnlgarianT-MD 

ANASTASIUS  IIT   .^  ^''*  f?*' tJ"*  P?™»n»  broke  into  the  A.iati«  doSJI 

weceeded  Senriu,  in  .I.J^'*'  <?  *^oniu»  by  biril.  uL      ^^"^'  "«'  took  Amida.    An  armrmtii 

«k«P»p.l  ch..?onlrti^^,V"v  «opo«««edfc',l'^*'fP''~ ''"''*'■"'»»•"'•    ltw...t<.«rf 

*ich  reat,  on  th- Ii!^-/«*?-.   The  oSivn^ll^'iV?^  «_ a  truce  between  the  two  empiioMS'l 


"wiwan the <m.vr. ""'"u  a 

"o«olio.S^?Kl'.i™'9«'™W 


„^        -  — •!»  «o  ooit  n-—  """"Wbear,  and  li«    P...-  .v   n"'"-*  from  the  PropontU  to  th* 

?»«olie,  of  the  XLf  •'™1°^:  ,;ie  P^P^tookCcIlf/.,'?''  T'"""?  the  country  withfn  a  T 
P?ror    tb.   _;..  •?«»;?.  Mdytelded  tTff,  ^!  fj"'*  of  tlurty.fire  or  f^^ 

fhu  •ubmiMio„  I  ;S;,  «'««""««"  Anaataain,  had  hitherto  .«2L4 
fom  the  humane  H-'   -.„,  "«^"  "  companaon  with  thoae  ia  .hid.  &. 


P?«r   the  1 
*>««h  aeem. 


-  to  bare  ariCfroJ^"  !''''»»*««»,  were  iK"**  Anaataain.  had  hitherto  .«3L4 
*«>««»»  the  ho!-?«»,''"*  ••"««««  do- Ualinlli^  ?*""'""*"  »'th  thoM  ia  which  U 
r  "riter,  1,3"  .of  war,  ha.  been  r,^*3'?i:«^p;° .«  ":««K'0».  war.  the  iint  that  di.. 
.  to  Du«iii!ri?? 'O' the  honour  of  th-   l?^"  *«  Chrutian  name.    Th.  «»«»,«,    .^ 


•ire  orT   ■  to  hare  aiiieB>«.»Tr  ^"^••ton,   were  lio*» 7        ""•?»»>».  had  miberto  auataiaad 

P»S  «L^'  *''ter,  jealZi'?"  ,?*  "T"-  tw  been  g^Lj  S.*!""  -l^l'tt'ow  war.  the  first  that  di.. 
of  w,ri^'-'e?««lC«ht     ii''''"»»°"of,he   S^,  f*^^^^  The  emperor,  wh* 

th.^'*>'' Wpene?X.rin^.l?^'«*'^'tr  tb"r  aueJ^^^^  of  the  Eutyohian..  aboUdUt 
oontriS^-  ^"'^  Pwt  hum.-?.^  "l"*  »ontificale  been  115/  ."~.'  "•  orthodox  addition  thatba* 
ffiwi*^  **"""'•  th.^,i""J'''ybi.  Uberj' Cblic^' i?  the  "Triaagion."  a  hymn  uaJlM 
•»»«  wblShe?  ""V^'  »  thS'^'^.K*^*  .»^'-  tumult,  to  wLti."'"  «<=«»ion«l  a  ioetriolert 
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BIOS  WIS  obliged  to  oonoetl  himtc'lf  in  a  tobnrb  drscoanes.— Sioaite,  a  monk  of  Mount  Sinai, 
for  three  daja,  at  the  end  of  which  be  appeared  in   the  rercnth  century,  aatbor  of  aome  theological 


tbe  cirona  wltboot  liia  diadem,  and  in  the  poaturv 
of  a  auppliant,  and  waa  happy  to  reconcile  himaelf 
with  hia  people  by  the  aacriAceof  twonnpopniar 
miniaters  to  their*  fiiry.  In  the  meantime,  Vita- 
lianiis,  one  of  hia  genmla,  espouaing  tbe  cauae  of 
Macedonina  and  the  other  expelled  orthodox  pre- 
latea,  approached  Conatantinople,  in  514,  with  an 
army  of  Bulgariana  and  Hona,  and  insiate<l  on  their 
iMtormtioD.  Aa  this  waa  not  complied  with,  he 
over-ran  Thrace  with  great  alaughter,  nnd  inveated 
Conatanthiople  icaelf ;  ao  that  the  emperor  was 
forced  to  agree  to  all  hia  conditiona,  and  consent 
to  tbe  eatabKahmrnt  of  tbe  orthodox  faith.  Pope 
Symnaachua  engaged  in  this  quarrel,  ond,  by  ex- 
ccmiaaunicating  Anaataaiua,  set  the  first  example  of 
the  ensploymenl  of  spiritual  (bundi  r  against  ao- 
▼areigns.  Anaataaioa  dii  d,  in  518,  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  hia  age,  and  twenty-eighth  of  his 
reign ;  as  much  bated  by  hia  subjects  in  the  end 
of  it.  as  he  bad  been  esteemed  in  the  beginning. 
He  is  charged  by  the  Catholic  hiatoriana  with 
STariee,  cruelty,  and  all  the  crimes  that  could  dis- 
grace a  sovereign ;  but  his  greati>st,  in  their  eyes, 
aeenss  to  have  been  a  want  of  orthodoxy.  He  left 
behind  him  a  rest  treaaure,  which  if  not  accumu- 
lated by  atrict  economy,  was  probably  raist-d  io 
aome  mode  from  tbe  apdila  of  the  people. 

ANASTASIUS  11.,  whose  proper  nsme  was 
Artemius,  waa  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Conatanti- 
Bople  from  tbe  condition  of  secretary  in  713.  lie 
waa  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  aGntoua  Catholic,  yet 
ha  did  not  neglect  the  defence  of  the  empire 
threatened  by  tbe  Saracens.  He  sent  Leo,  the 
laaorian,  with  a  stronir  army  to  resist  them  on  the 
frontters  of  Syria ;  and  prepared  against  their  in- 
tandad  siege  of  tbe  capital  by  causing  all  who  were 
nnfirovided  with  means  of  subsistence  to  leave  tbe 
place,  and  by  filling  the  araenala  and  granaries. 
and  repairing  the  walla,  lie  also  despatched  a 
fleet  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
naval  store? ;  but  the  seamen  in  a  mutiny  killed 
their  commander,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  punish- 
ment, aot  up  a  new  emperor,  by  name  Theodosios. 
On  the  news  of  this  evrnt,  Anaataaius  fled  to  Nice, 
and  Theodoaiua  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and, 
after  a  aiege  of  aix  months,  got  possession  of  it. 
Anaataaius,  hereupon,  renounced  his  claim,  and 
taking  the  habit  of  a  monk,  withdrew  to  Thessalo- 
nica,  after  a  reign  of  about  two  years.  In  719, 
Leo  being  then  emperor,  Anastssius  quitted  his 
retirement,  and  fled  to  Tiibelin  king  of  the  Bul- 
garians,-whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  espouae  his 
cauae.  At  the  bead  of  •n  ormy  of  those  barbarians 
be  marched  to  Constantinople,  which  he  expected 
would  be  surrendered  to  him  by  his  partisan* ;  but 
meeting  with  a  vigorous  resistn'nce,  the  Hulgarinns 
were  ao  provoked  at  their  flisappointment,  that 
they  aeised  Anostasius,  and  delivered  him  to  Lf  o, 
by  whom  be  was  put  to  death  with  all  bia  accom- 
plices. 

ANASTASIUS  (Tueopomtanus),  bishop  of 
Antioch,  was  banished  firom  his  see  570,  for  sup- 
porting, against  the  sentiments  of  Justinian,  the 
opinion  of  the  ineormptibles,  which  asserted  that 
the  body  of  our  Saviour  «  oa  incapable  of  corruption, 
even  before  bis  resurrection.  He  waa  restored 
593,  and  died  aix  yeara  tfter.  Hia  successor  was 
of  tbe  same  namay  and  waa  autlior  of  soma  raligious 


tracta,  published  at  InroldaUdt.  4to.  1606.— Bi. 
bliotbecarius,  a  leiimea  Greek  of  the  ninth  aen- 
tury,  librarian  of  the  church  of  Bome,  and  abbot  of 
St.  Mary  beyond  the  Tiber.  He  wrote.  Liber 
Pontificalia,  four  volumes  folio,  1718,  containing 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  popes ;  and  aaaisted  at  tbe 
eighth  general  council  of  Constantinople,  whoae 
canona  he  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin.  Biahop 
Pearson  places  him  in  the  sixth  century. — ^An 
antipope,  against  Benedict  111.,  855«  Though  for 
awhile  aupported  by  the  imperialiats,  be  at  laat 
gave  way  to  hia  more  fortunate  rival,  and  died  in 
obacurity. 

ANATOLI  US,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
yielded  aAer  aome  dispute,  with  respect  to  the 
equality  of  tbe  two  metropolitsn  churches,  supe- 
riority in  ecclesiastical  aifaira,  to  Leo  pope  of 
Rome,  and  died  458. — A  bishop  of  Laodicea,  about 
269,  eminent  for  hia  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, and  literature.  Hia  tract  on  the  time  of 
celebrating  Enater,  ia  in  the  Doctrine  Tempprom, 
printed  at  Antwerp,  1634. 

ANAXAGORAS,  to  whom  was  given  the  appel- 
lation of  Mindt  one  of  tbe  most  illustrious  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  waa  bom  at  Clasomene  ia 
Ionia,  in  the  first  year  of  the  aeventieth  Olympiad, 
or  500  yeara  B.  C.  He  was  of  noble  extraction, 
and  inherited  a  handaome  patrimony,  but  such  was 
hia  thirat  for  knowledge,  that  he  left  hia  eatate  in 
the  care  of  a  relution,  snd  repaired  in  the  firat  in- 
stance to  Athens.  Here  be  acquired  high  reputa- 
tion aa  a  preceptor  in  philosophy,  and  had  many 
illuatrious  disciples,  among  whom  were  Euripides 
tbe  tragedian,  the  atatesmen  Periclea  and  Socratea. 
To  these  some  add  Themtstoclea  ;  but  the  date  of 
hia  birth  is  several  yeara  prior  to  that  of  this  phi- 
losopher. Without  undertaking  anv  public  office, 
or  appearing  in  aflfaira  of  atate,  he  aerved  the 
Athenian  republic.  It  ia  prohnbla  that  Pericles 
was  much  indebted  to  him,  not  only  for  his  early 
principle  a  of  aisdom,  but  for  frequent  advice  aud 
counsel  in  important  concerns.  Neither  his  learn- 
ing nor  his  disinterested  spirit,  nor  the  friendship 
of  Pericles,  could  preserve  him  from  persecution. 
He  waa  accuaed  by  Cleo  of  impiety,  for  teaching 
that  the  aun  waa  a  burning  mnas  of  stone,  or  an 
inanimate  fiery  subslance,  herein  robbing  it  of  its 
divinity,  and  contradicting  the  populsr  opinion, 
that  the  sun  was  Apollo,  one  of  tbe  greatest  deities. 
Perhaps  political  dissatisfiiction  might  have  aome 
share  in  this  proaecution;  for,  it  ia  said,  that 
Thucydides,  who  waa  of  a  party  opposed  tt)  Peri- 
cles, charged  Anuxagoras  not  only  with  impiety, 
but  with  trea.souable  practices.  But  from  the  pro- 
fession, opinions,  and  general  character  of  Anaxa- 
t!oras,  it  is  probable  that  his  principal  ofl*  nee  waa 
the  propHgation  of  new  opiniona,  concerning  the 
godif.  Ihat  he  did  not  scruple,  wheu  occasion 
ofiered,  to  expose  the  vulgar  supers'itions,  may  be 
concluded  from  the  ridicule  which  he  cnat  upon  the 
Athenian  prieats  for  predicting  an  unfortunate 
event  from  tbe  unu^uiil  nppearance  of  a  ram  which 
had  but  one  horn ;  to  convince  the  people  thst 
there  was  nothing  in  the  nffair  supernatural,  he 
opened  the  bend  of  the  unimul,  and  showed  them 
that  it  was  so  constructed  as  necessarily  to  prevent 
the  g^wth  of  the  other  horn.  It  does  not  however 
a|>p«ar  that  any  accusation  was  brought  against 
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Aaiixftgcrat  for  t^Achm)^  the  ^ocirine  of  a  supreoip 
iiitelli^^pcp,  f]i^  Creator  of  tbe  world*  He  wna 
ten  tended  hy  Uia  judges  to  dettk,  but,  through  the 
]iiter|io«itioii  of  iVriclei,  who  appeared  ia  hia  de- 
ft'Xkw,  aod  tnuii^taiEitd  ihat  be  had  committed  no 
capital  rrtme,  aud  ihftt  his  prosecutiou  had  heeu 
pmcnpt^d  bj  prejudice  and  malice,  the  seateoce 
wa«  c^hiiiigi?cl  lo  th^t  of  fine  and  exile.  Whea  one 
□r  Lift  ff  it' 1 1  da  e^cpTf  BAOd  regret  on  account  of  hit 
banisljmE^nr,  ha  flft^d,  "It  is  not  I  who  have  lost 
the  AthfuianS}  but  the  Athenians  who  have  lost 
me  :''  a  ipepcb  whkh ,  if  it  discovers  some  degree 
of  vanity,  dio  sinan^l^  marks  tlie  equanimity  with 
wbldj  ilit»  trufi  philosapLer  met  the  vici«situdes  of 
forLu»<'.  (kher  ivnecdotes,  which  still  more  affect' 
iii^l J  inuitratKtbjs  part  of  his  character,  must  not 
W  omitlt'd.  Heceivinf ,  as  he  was  one  day  deliver- 
ing n  lecture  iu  pbilosopby,  tbe  news  of  the  death 
fif  one  of  bis  sons,  he  calmly  said,  "  I  knew  that  I 
hegac  liim  mortut/'  lie  conaoled  himself  by  a 
»imilar  relectioo,  when  he  reoeived  his  own 
■enience  of  cond^/mnatLon :  **  Nature,"  aaid  he, 
*'  long  afi[Q  pronounci'd  the  aaine  seoteiice  against 
me."  After  1]  is  baniabment  from  Athens,  Anaxa' 
gont  pasted  tbe  remainder  of  bis  days  at  Lampsa- 
cua*  where  he  taugbt  philosophy  in  the  school  of 
hl&  deceaaed  niaitrr„  Anisimenea,  till,  in  the  year 
Ut  C,  4f  0,  tlie  iD^rnuties  'of  age  terminated  bis 
]ubi>urt»  Dein^  a^ked,  just  before  his  dea^, 
whether  be  wiahf^d  to  be  carried  for  in termeut  to 
fJlajumeBe,  bia  ufative  place,  he  said,  "It  is  unne- 
ce&e^y  ;  the  way  to  tbe  regbos  below  is  «very< 
where  tiiike  open.'*  He  gave,  at  the  same  time^  a 
fiiD|i;ul»r]j  striking  prt>of  of  the  placid  eheerCulness 
and  benevoltiice  of  bis  diapoaition,  in  the  reply 
wbi«h  be  made  to  a  message  from  tbe  magistrates 
of  LaoipaaeuB,  ri^queating  to  be  informed  in  what 
manai^r  be  wotiM  pi  rmit  them  to  honour  his  me< 
Uipr^.  <' Only,'^  aaid  be,  'Met  the  day  of  my 
del  til  be  armuiilly  kopt  us  a  holiday  by  the  boys  in 
tbeicbooli  of  Lt^nipifaeua/'  The  good-humoured  re- 
quest waa  namplii  d  with  ;  and  tlie  custom  remained 
in  Lumpaaeua  iii  \h^  time  of  Diogenea  Laertins. 
The  |trtiicip1e  of  A  itatagoras  wao,  **  fram  nothing 
coineji  r^cjtbin|>/'  ][e  ado))ted,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  a  cliaotj  andf  aathf<  primary  element  of  all  bodieSi 
a  ki^id  uf  au^ms,  of  tbe  same  nature  as  the  bodies 
wbicb  ibey  formed.  These  stoma  in  themselret 
motJoalesi,  wtre,  in  tbe  beginning,  put  in  motion 
by  anoibt-r  equally  eternal,  immaterial,  spiritual, 
elementary  bdugj  which  he  railed  inlflligence. 
B^  Lbia  motion,  a^d  by  the  separation  of  the  dissi- 
Diilar  panicles,  and  the  combination  of  thoee  of  the 
aanie  nnture^  the  wtJTJd  was  formed;  tlie  earthy 
bodiea  sunk  down,  v^bilat  the  ether  or  fire  roae 
and  spread  in  tba  upper  regions.  The  stars,  how- 
ever, ^ere  accdrding  to  him  of  earthy  materials, 
and  ibe  lun  a  glofkini^  mass  of  stone,  about  as  largr- 
as  tbe  Pelo[H)nneiu^.  Tbe  milky  way  he  thought 
lo  be,  like  till*  rainbow,  the  reflection  of  light. 
I1jf»  e^nb  Wua,  according  to  him,  flat :  the  moon,  a 
daikj  iiibabirubte  body,  receiving  its  light  from  the 
sun  :  lb«  coi>iera,  wandering  stars,  lie  contended 
tl>at  Llie  real  ^xiaifuce  of  things,  perceived  by  our 
aenies,  could  not  bi^  demonstrably  proved,  and 
coniidered  reaaon  na  ibu  souice  of  truth.  On  ac- 
couDi  of  I  bit  principle^  many  hare  regarded  him  as: 
tbe  £rat  I  heist  amnu^  the  philosophers.  Several 
particulars  are  rt- btrd  concerning  this  philosopher, 
which  mo4t  be  taiertd  ia  the  long  catalogue  of 


fablea.  Of  tbia  kind  we  probably  ought  to  reckott 
the  atory  told  by  Plutarcb*  in  faia  life  ofPericlra; 
that,  when  be  was  grown  old,  finding  bimscif  iirg+ 
lected,  and  in  want,  he  covered  up  bis  bead,  d^ter* 
mining  to  starve  himself,  till  Perictei  came  to  liim, 
and  entreated  him  to  live,  that  he  m»t;ht  not  lose  te 
valuable  a  coontellor:  npoa  whicfa,  rnieorering  bit 
face,  he  replied,  *' Ah,  Pericles  I  they  wbo  bave 
need  of  a  lamp,  take  care  to  sopply  it  yiiit  oil  :** 
fur  Anazagoraa  was  not  more  than  Aftj  y««rm  old 
when  he  left  Athens;  and  it  was  ntrt-rr  proliabli', 
tliat  Pericles  would  suffer  a  man.  whom  he  » 
much  valued,  to  be  in  extreme  indigence.  Still 
more  incredible  is  the  story  toUi  by  Pliny,  end  c(HK 
firmed  by  Plutarch,  and  recorded  in  tbe  A  ruadeliaa 
marblep,  of  a  alone,  about  tbe  siae  of  a  bran ,  of  aji 
adust  colour,  whidi,  in  the  fourth  y^nr  of  U-.e  se- 
venty-seventh Olympiad,  or  in  tbeaircund  > ear  of 
the  seventy-eighth  Olympiad*  lell  Uutii  th^  sun^  in 
the  day-time,  in  a  part  of  Thxace  n<  ar  tbe  river 
i£gos,  the  fsU  of  which  was  predict i^d  by  AnaKa- 

K>rai.  His  predidioo  of  a  shower  of  rain  at  the 
lympio  games,  was  not  quite  so  wondi^rfuL  TIm 
records  which  remain  of  this  philosopher  are  t^&w 
firagmenta,  ocoaaioually  scattered  ihruugb  various 
writings,  and,  sfter  an  laterTsl  of  more  than  sevea 
hundred  yeare,  collected  with  little  cure  and  Judg* 
ment,  by  Diogenes  Laertiua* 

AN  AXANDRIPES,  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  I>o^ 
reigneU  about  B.  C.  ddO— 540,  with  bia  colteai^e 
Ariato.  He  i%  ohiefly  renmrkable  as  tbi?  only  Lec:^. 
demonian  who  had  two  wivea  at  a  limr.  The 
ephori  commamled  him  to  divoroe  bia  bfat  wif«  im 
account  of  aterility;  but  his  affectiun  im  ]jor  not 
permiuiog  him  to  comply,  he  took  u  second,  mnd 
wisely  lodged  them  in  separate  houai^.  I  b«  ti«w 
wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  eon,  who  was^i^aoivd 
Cleomenes.  Soon  after  the  first  queen  becwik« 
pregnant,  and  was  delivered  of  a  mn  niint^ 
Oorieus;  and  she  afterwards  bore  i>^iii^,  one  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Leonid  a^,  ^ho  ft  11  ■£ 
rhermop)ls.  Netwithsianding  ibe  children  of 
the  first  queen  were  much  more  I'romiaiug  thuii 
those  of  the  second,  the  laws  of  Spuria  gave  ilie 
Succession  to  Cleomenes,  aa  eldest  boru.  Aaax- 
andrides  was  successful  in  war  agaiis&t  iVgeutea. 
Several  apophthegms  of  his,  whidi  evmce  bi^  gt>od 
senae.  are  recorded  by  Plutarch. 

ANAXANDRIDES,  a  coaaic  poet,  a  natiTe 
eitlier  of  Khodes  or  Colophon,  flourished  dvriti|^ 
lite  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedoo,  about  U.  C.57U,  do. 
Suidas  says  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  oti  tbe 
stage,  love  adventures,  turning  upon  tin?  niij^bafu  of 
youug  dsmsels.  He  was  a  peraonablo  man,  &a4 
afffcted  great  magnificence  in  his  dresa  and  equi- 
page \  and  even  ia  said  to  have  resiled  a  piect^  at 
A^ena  on  horaeback.  He  bad  more  i^vuiua  than 
correctness ;  and,  though  he  waa  grently  cbsgriurd 
at  ill  success,  would*  not  take  the  pain  a  in  t^taucJi 
his  performsnces.  Of  sixty- five  pl^va  ^bitb  hm 
composed,  ten  only  were  crowned.  'I  be  Atbenmas, 
who  would  seldom  endure  any  refleciioua  on  ibv^ir 
state,  whatever  liberties  they  permitted  agaiii&t 
individuals,  condemned  him  to  die  of  faruine  for  a 
line  censuring  their  government.  An  *■  Udj^aiey  " 
of  this  poet  is  mentioned  by  AtheflseiiB, 

ANAXARX:ill)S,  a  philosopher  of  Absent,  odp 
of  the  foUowera  of  Demoeritus,  and  tbe  frienJ  ^ 
Alexander.  When  the  monarch  had  bten  woundedl 
in  a  WUe«  jUie  pMlofleplieff  |MiiiUeA  (o  ike  pla«e  j 
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Uikf,  *<  Tbut  is  bniuii  blood,  tad  not  ibe  blood 

of  8  god."    The  Ireedoio  of  Aoazareba*  otf ended 

Vmmw,  t]rt»atof  Cjrprus,  end  efter  Alexauder'e 
tefc.  be  ia  rvfenge  leiied  Ihe  pbUoaopber^  end 
MMirfcd  bin  in  a  etone  mortir  wiib  iron  hMBmers. 
lb  bote  tbie  iritb  Diucb  reetg;iuaionf  tiid  ezcleimed, 
^  PMnd  tbe  bodj  of  Anejarebns,  for  Ibou  dost  not 
pwnd  bie  souL"  Upon  tbie,  Nicocreon  tbreatened 
10  eet  bie  loagne,  and  Anenrobas  bit  it  witb  bi« 
Imb,  and  epit  it  oat  in  tbe  tyrant'a  fice.  Tbis 
steiy,  bowover.  wbiob  ia  alao  told  of  Zeno  ibe 
£laaUc»  ia  probnbly  fabtiioaia:  it  ia  uoauitable  to 
Ibe  geaeial  cbeineter  of  tbia  pbiloaopber,  wbo, 
Ami  bia  enaj  nod  tnnquil  babit  of  life,  obtained 
tbf  ippelbrtioQ  of."  Tbe  Fortenate.V 

AN AXARFFE,  a  girl  of  Salnmia,  wbo,  so  arro- 
gaidy  deepieed  tbe  addreeaea  of  Ipbie,  a  youtb  of 
mUe  birtb.  Ilanft  tiie  lover  bung  himaelf  et  ber 
Mr.  Sbe  anv  tbia  aad  apeeCade  wiibout  emotioii 
cr  pity,  end  wee  ebeofred  inio  a  atone. 

ANAX£NOR»  e  aoaieian,  wboa  M.  Antbony 
inady  bonnred,  and  preeented  witb  Uie  tribute  of 
Aurdtiea. 

AHAXILAS  or  ANAXILAUS,  a  Meaienian 
tfrwH  of  Bliegittai»  deecendird  froM  Alcidamai, 
»be  bad  brougbt  a  Greeiaa  colony  into  Sicily.  He 
(•ok  Zaatle,  and  vaa  so  nild  and  popular  during 
biirtign,  tbat  wbea  be  died,  47j6  B.C.,  be  left  bia 
iifaateoBa  to  tbe  care  of  one  of  bit  aerranta,  and 
Ike  citisrna  cboee  ratlier  to  obey  a  alave  tban  re* 
voltfnMn  tbeir  benevolent  lorereign'a  cbildren. 

ANAXILAUS*  a  native  of  Laritaa*  waa  a  fol* 
fever  of  tbe  Pytfaagofiran  pliiloeopby  in  tbe  time 
of  Aognatua.  lie  aeema  to  bave  ataumed  tlie 
duneier  of  a  pbiloeopber  ebiely  for  tbe  aeke  of 
BkliiaiBg  credit  to  kia  pretenaioua  to  magical 
foeen.  Hie  aeqaeintuiee  vitb  natural  pbiloaopliy 
M  mida^ed  aa  an  instrument  of  deluaion.  Among 
flibcr  eunean  arte  by  wbicb  be  ezaited  Uie  ignorant 
*«odar  and  aupcrsiitioua  terror  of  tiie  vulgar, 
Fiiay  meniiona  bis  giving  a  gbaatJr  and  livid  bue 
la  the  bnmau  face  by  menna  of  aidpboreoua  dame. 
By  tbe  order  nf  the  £mperor  Augustua,  be  waa»  in 
the  fgdi  year  B.  C,  baMobed  from  Italy  as  a  ma- 


ANAXILID£S  wrote  some  tteatiaes  concerning 
Mtopbeis,  aad  mentioned  tbat  Plato's  motber 
mate  pregnant  by  a  pbantom  of  tbe  god  Apollo, 
froai  wbicb  cireumataace  ber  son  was  called  tbe 
PriaseofWifldam. 

ANAXIMANDER,  a  pbiloaopber,  tbe  diadple 
•iidliicndef  llmlee,  waaboni,  probably,  at  Milelua, 
vbcre  llialea  lived,  in  tbe  tbird  year  of  tbe  forty- 
Mcaad  Olympiad,  or  in  Cbe  year  610  B.  C.  >1« 
vtilba  irtt  among  tbe  Greebawiw  taugbt  pbilo- 
*>pby  in  a  pnblie  seliool,  and  U  tberefure  often 
<>«wand  eo  tbe  founder  of  |be  Ionic  ecbool, 
Ibosfb  ibat  bonmir  in  iaet  belongs  to.Tbalea.  Tbe 
MdMmatical  aad  aatroBomical  aeiencea  appear  to 
JMrs  boon  iadebled  to  tiiis  fibiloseplier  for  some 
■*Pfw»manis*  Us  wrote  a  oompendium  of  geo- 
■Uiy,  and  delineated  a  map  of  tbe  earib  or  geogra- 
M  table,  ia  wbicb  be  marked  tlie  diVlaiona  of 
■sd  and  water* .  Pliny  aacribes  to  Anaximander 
Jse  toovery  of  ibe  obliquity  of  tbe  ecliptic ;  but,  if 
l^dcB  cooid  piedia  nn  eelipse,  tbts  obhquiiy  must 
^vs  been  known  to  hiei.  Tbe  invention  of  tbe 
ms4ia|  is  ascribed  to  tbis  pbilosopber  :  but  Hero 
ws.  wiHi  gteater  pmJbebility,  givee  it  to  tbe 
*Mwi«Wi    Is  is  W4  Ukelf  ili«l  wupuomera 


abould  bave  remained  for  several  ceoturiea  unac- 
quainted witb  so  obviona  and  useful  an  inatrumsnt ; 
and  tbe  early  diviaiona  of  time  into  boure  seems  to 
indicate  its  existenee  long  befote  tbis  period.  It 
is  related  of  Anaximander,  tbat  be  predicted  an 
eartbquake,  and  advised  tbe  Lacedsmoniaoa  to 
quit  tbe  city,  tbat  tbey  migbt  avoid  tbe  deaUuetion 
a'bich  tbreatened  tbem;  but  it  ia  altogetber  in- 
oredible  tbat  be  was  able,  at  a  period  wben  phy- 
atcal  knowledge  waa  ao  exceedingly  imperfect,  to 
do  tbat  wbicb  is,  even  to  tbia  day,  beyond  tbe 
reacb  of  pbiloaopby.  Among  tbe  pbyaical  notions 
imputed  to  Anaximander,  are  tlii^se : — ^I'bat  tbe 
stars  sre  globular  collections  of  air  and  fire,  carried 
round  witb  tbe  spberea  in  wbiob  tbey  are  placed ; 
tbat  tbey  are  gods,  and  are  innumerable :  tbat  tbe 
aun  baa  tbe  bigbeat  place  in  tbe  beavena,  tbe  moon 
tbe  next,  and  tbe  planets  and  fixed  surs  Ibe  lowest ; 
tbat  tbe  eartii  is  placed  ia  tbe  midst  of  tbe  uni- 
verse aa  in  a  common  centre ;  and  tbat  tbe  sun  is 
twenty-eigbt  times  larger  tban  tbe  eartb.  Anaxi* 
mander  is  said  to  liave  oomsoitted  liis  doetrine  to 
writing,  but  ao  remains  of  bis  works  are  extant. 
An  anecdote  is  related  of  bim,  wbicb  baa  been 
mentioned  as  a  proof  tba^  be  was  employed  in  in- 
stnictiog  yontb,  and  .wbieb  certaiidv  abows  tbat 
be  reapeeted  tlieir  opinion,  ^ing  Uugbed  at  by 
tbe  boya  for  singing  ill,  be  said,  '*  We  must  en- 
deavour to  aing  better  fir  the  sake  of  tbe  boys*^*' 
Auaximander  died  at  tbe  age  ef  sixty- four  years. 

ANAXIMENES,  a  pbiloeopber  of  Miietua.  tba 
disciple  and  aucceaaor  of  Anaximander,  floortabed 
about  650  yeara  B.  C.  No  particulars  of  bis  life 
refluiuy  except  tliat  be  continued  tbe  scbool  of  bia 
maater,  aad  taugbt  and  wrote  in  a  plain  and  con- 
cise style.  Conckrnir  g  bis  opinions  we  have  very 
obscure  and  imperfect  ioformstion.  His  notioas 
conceroing  tbe  beavenly  bodies,  according  to  Piu- 
tarcb,  were,  tbat  tbe  atars  are  fiery  aUbstaocet, 
fixed  in  tbe  beavena  like  nails  in  a  cryataliide 
apbero ;  .tbat  the  sun  and  moon  are  clrculsr  plates 
of  s  £ery  aubatauoe,  and  tbat  tbey  are  eclipsed 
wben  tbe  orifice  out  of  wbicb  tbeij  beat  issues  is 
dosed.  Concsruing  lbs  origin  of  tilings,  beseems, 
instead  of  tbe  water  of  Tbalea,  to  bave  substituted 
aa  tbe  firat  principle,  airi  wbicb  be  bold  to  be  iuw 
fiuite,  immense,  and  ever  active.  He  beld  that 
air  is  God ;  that  all  souls  sre  air ;  and  that  from 
air  proceed,  by  rsrefaction  or  condensation,  fire, 
water,  and  eartli.  From  comparing  tbe  terms  in 
n-bicb  this  doctrine  is  conv.eyea  with  tlie  probable 
teoeta  of  tbe  predeceasors  of  Anaxiinenes,  it  may 
be  reasonably  conjectured,  but  bv  no  mesas  posi- 
tively aaserted,  that  tbe  sir  of  Anaximeoes  is,  as 
Lactantius  supposes,  s  subtle  ether  snimaied  by  a 
divine  principle.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for 
bis  successor,  Anaxagoraa,  to  separate  tiiis  diviim 
principle  from  sir,  fire,  waisr,  and  all  material  sub- 
stances, sad  lo  prove  tbe  /ojming  and  directing 
power  in  nature  to  be  pore  intellect. 

ANAXIM£NE3>  s  Greek  biatorian  and  rfaeto* 
riciao,  was  bom  st  l^ampsacua  about  560 years  B.C. 
He  wss  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  tbe  Cyme.  Philip 
of  JVfacedon  invited  bim  to  bis  court  to  instruct  bis 
son  Alexander  in  rbetoris ;  and  some  writers  as- 
cribe to  bim  the  treatise  on  rbetoric  which  bears 
the  name  of  Aristoile.  Tbis  learned  mso,  with 
many  others,  accompanied  Alexaaiter  in  Lis  ex- 
pedition againat  tbe  Peraiana.  Tbe  inhabitants  of 
Lanppsaous,  wlio  bM  e^paus^d  Abe  interest  of 
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Darius,  upon  Alexander's  cooqueat  of  the  country, 
entreated  tbeir  countryman  Anaximenes  to  impln'r« 
the  clemencj  of  Alexander  on  th^ir  belinlf.  He 
undertook  the  embassy  ;  but  the  king,  as  soon  as 
lie  learned  bis  errand,  swore  that  l>e  would  grunt 
bim  nothing  that  he  ehould  ask.  «  1  entreat  you," 
lie  anawared,  *'  to  deatroy  Lampsacus,  to  burn  its 
temples,  and  to  sell  its  inliabitonts  for  slaves." 
Alexander  pleased  with  this  amart  retort,  kept  his 
word  and  spared  the  city.  Another  humorous  anec- 
dote is  related  of  tiiis  Anaximenes.  Entertaining, 
on  some  account,  a  grudge  against  the  historian 
Theopompus,  he  rerenged  himself  by  writing  a 
severe  satire  against  the  Spartans  and  Thehans,  in 
a  style  exactly  similar  to  thai  orXheopompus,  and 
addressing  it,  under  his  name,  to  the  Athenians. 
The  work  wsa  unitersally  received  as  his,  and 
brought  upon  him  much  discredit  and  ilUwili 
throughout  almost  all  Greece.  This  successful  de- 
ception, though  it  reflected  no  honour  upon  the 
author's  disposition,  was  an  unequivoosl  proof  of 
his  talents.  This  rhetoricitn  wrote  a  history  of  the 
life  and  actions  of  Philip,  and  another  of  ihose  of 
Alexander;  he  also  wrote  twelve  works  on  the 
early  history  of  Greece,  beginning  with  the  'I'heo- 
gony  or  Fabulous  |liatory,  and  ending  with  that 
of  the  Battle  of  Mantiuea.  in  which  Epaminoudas 
fell.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  thrse  woiks  are 
lost. 

ANAXIPPUS,  a  comic  writer  in  the  age  of 
Demetrius.  He  used  to  satr,  that  philosophers 
were  wise  onlj  in  their  speecLes,  but  fools  in  tbeir 
actions. 

ANAXI3,  a  Boeotian  historian,  who  wrote  an 
history  down  to  the  age  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas. 

ANAYA  MALDONADO  (Don  Disoo),  arcb- 
bishop  of  Seville  and  Tarsis,  wss  born  at  Salamanea 
towards  the  oommeneement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury* He  was  the  preceptor  of  John  1.  king  of 
Caatile,  and  was  bishop  of  Salamsnca  when  the 
•ehism  of  the  church  was  at  its  height.  On  his 
retnm  from  an  embassy  of  obeisance  to  the  famous 
Peter  de  Luns,  he  wss  made  president  of  Castile, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  went  as  legate  to  the 
council  of  Constance.  He  chiefly  deserves  men- 
tion as  the  founder  of  the  college  of'St.  Bartholomew 
at  Salamanca,  to  the  establishment  of  which  he 
devoted  almost  the  whole  of  his  fortune.  It  wss 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  Koro])e,  and  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  many  more.  Anaya  died  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

ANC^US,  in  fabulous  history,  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune  and  Astypalies.  He  went  with  the  Argonauts, 
and  succeeded  Tophis  as  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo. 
He  reigned  in  lonis,  where  he  married  Ssniis, 
daughter  of  the  Meander,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons,  Perilas,  Enudus,  Sam  us,  Alithersus,  snd  one 
daughter  called  Parthenope.  He  was  once  told  by 
one  of  his  servants,  whom  he  pressed  with  hard 
labour  in  his  vineyard,  that  he  never  would  tsste 
of  the  produce  of  his  vines.  He  had  already  ilie 
.cup  in  bis  baud,  and  called  the  prophet  to  con- 
vince him  of  bis  falsehood  ;  when  the  si-rt'snt,  yet 
firm  in  his  prediction,  uttered  the  well-known 
proverb,  "  there's  many  a  slip  *twixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip." 

Multa  eadunt  inter  ealieem  nupremaque  labra. 

At  that  very  moment  Ancieus  was  tuld  that  a  wild 
boar  bad  entered  hie  f ineyard ;  ojttB  which  he 


threw  down  the  cup,  and  ran  to  drive  away  the  wild   ^ 
beast ;  he  was  killed  in  the  attempt. 

ANCHARANUS  or  ANCHAKANO  (Pitia),  • 
a  native  of  Bologna,  chosen  in  144>9  by  tl«e  oouaeil  ^ 
of  Pisa,  to  defend  the  rights  of  that  assembly-dariB|  -- 
the  achisms  of  the  popes.  He  wrote  seversl  bodb  f-* 
on  civil  and  eanon  law,  and  on  the  decretals,  liii  M 
died  t4l7.  ^ 

ANCHARANO  (Gaspabd),  a  priest  and  po<C^ 
of  Bassano,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  wuimjt}} 
and  publislied  some  poetical  and  religious  works  tf  f*! 
merit  ai  Venice.— Peter  John,  an  Italian  Iswyw^ 
and  poet  of  the  same  century,  whose  works  welt  ?• 
slso  publislied  at  Venice. — James  or  Pi 
author  of  two  curioua  books,  on  the  Temptstios^ 
the  Virgin  Msry. 

ANCHEU  (PsTRa  Kovon),  a  Dani>h  l«wyirj 
of  the  eighteenth  ceetary,  filled  several  i 
situations  in  the  Danish  admtuislration,  and  I 
the  end  of  that  eeniury  liore  the  title  of  c 
of  conference.     He  wrote  many  elementary  weik 
on  the  civil  and  crim-nal  law  of  Demsark,  i"^ 
diflfers  from  the  Roman  in  many  particulars;  L. 
his  principal  and  most  harn'ed  and  useful  woik,l 
'*  The   History  of  Danish  i^w  from  the  tiai«{ 
King  Harold  to  that  of  Christian  V."  1769,  i' 
volumes,  8vo.,  which  is  in  the  Danish  laegtisae. 

ANCHERES  (Danul  d'),  diatin«;uisbed  bi»>)i 
self  at  the  end  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  by  fSSu 
publication  of  a  tragedvt entitled  '*  Tyre  and  Sidea."?! 
No  particulars  of  his  life  are  known,  except  thstkij.i 
wss  a  gentleman  of  talent,  lived  at  Paris,  sndse*^ 
compauying  Jsniea  I.  to  England,  probably  dimii 
ihrre.  '       '  \ 

ANCHERSEN  (Petes),  profeesor  at  the Gjm^ 
nasium  of  Odensee,  in  Fionis.  one  of  the  DsM  a 
islands,  in  the  former  psrtof  theeigbteenih  cesiM  Jk 
He  published  Researches  on  the  Antiquities  i[i| 
Denmsrk  ;  and  be  was  one  of  the  most  lesnwdMKJi 
of  his  agr  and  country.  -j 

ANCUIATA  (Jos.),  a  Porlngoese  Jesuit, 
named  the  Apostle  of  the  New  World.  lie 
born  in  1533,  in  the  iale  of  TeneriflTe ;  and  at 
nge  of  twenty-eight  he  went  with  other  nei 
of  his  order  to  Brazil,  where  he  foonded  the 
college  for  the  conversion  and  civilisation  of 
savsge  natives.  Ap|K>inted  governor  of  the  i 
verted  Indians,  he  contributed  with  them  to  tM( 
foundation  of  Si.  Sebastians.  He  died  in  I59f^ 
Uoth  the  Portugupf  e  and  the  savages  ascribed  W, 
Fatlier  Anchiata  the  power  of  wot  king  miraclei»] 
He  was  the  author  of  a  long  Latin  poem  in  bonoi^ 
of  thtt  IJolv  V^irgin.  '  i 

ANCHISES,  in  fabulous  history,  son  of  Cspy^ 
and  great  grandson  of  iroa.  Venua,  captivsted  If 
his  beauty,  appeared  to  him  on  Mount  Ids,  as*: 
cording  to  some,  near  the  river  Simois,  in  dl^ 
shape  of  a  Phrygian  ebeplierdesa,  and  bore  bili 
iEneas.  His  son  carried  him  off  on  his  abooMm 
at  the  burning  of  IVoy,  and  made  him  ibe  ro^ 
panion  of  his  voyage  to  Italy.  He  died  daring  tU 
voyage,  in  Sicily.  According  to  other  accouni^ 
Jupiter  killed  Anehises  with  a  thundeitolt;  be^ 
cause,  when  excited  with  wine,  he  betrayed  tW 
secret  of  his  intimsoy  with  Venus.  ^ 

ANCHURUS,    in  fabulous  history,   s 
Midss,   king   of  Plirygia,  who  sacrificed  hii 
for  the  good  of  his  country  when  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  up  many  buildinge* 

*  id  been  coosalted,  wd  gave  for  aasiNlV' 
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llM  t&e  golf  would  nvYer  close,  if  MidDt  did  not 

diiwr  tBto  it  whatefer    be  bed   mott   precious. 

11«gli  Uie  \iu%  btd  parted  iriili  maoy  tbiuga  of 

manu  rtlue,  jet  tbe  gulf  eontinaed  open,  till 

Mim,  thiokiog  blmaelf  tbe  moat  precioua  of 

fhfcUitr'fi  pottaMioua,  took  a  tender  leara  of  bia 

w  lad  ^ilj,  and  leaped  into  tbe  eartb,  wbich 

wied  immediately  orer  hia  bead.    Midas  erected 

I  Aen  aa  altv  of  ttooea  to  Jupiter,  sod  tbat  alur 

I  ftt  tht  first  object  wbicb  be  turned  into  gold, 

I  fW  he  hsd  received  bia  faUl  gift  from  tbe  gods. 

laii  unpolisbed  lump  of  gold  was  said  still  to  exist 

■  thesgeof  Plotarcb. 

I^CILLOJJ  (David),  a  Frencb  Proteatont 
[ fvis*^  wu  bom  at  Metz  in  161 7.  In  early  life  be 
j  %Ked  to  bis  studies  witb  aucb  diligenoe,  tbat  it 

SiMcessary,  on  some  oecaaioas,  to  restrain,  wbat 
l^rspber  calls,  tbe  excess  and  intemperance 
pfcstudioua  dispoaition,  Vtfm  tbe  age  of  ten 
Pto  he  pvrsoed  bia  coarse  of  learning  at  tbe 
I  jy  of  lbs  Jesuits  at  &lets ;  and  at  tbia  time 
I  iiysttsmpu  were  msde  bj  tbe  directors  of  the 
;  jwrtioa  to  gsia  bim  over  to  ibeir  religion  and 
i  jP^bot  ill  tbsii  efforta  were  ineffectual.  Having 
^TOniaed  to  devote  bis  life  to  tbe  profeasion  of 
y»ty»  be  rsmoTed  in  1632  to  Geneva;  and 
mgiiesideBee  of  seven  or  eigbt  years  in  tbat 
I  gw.  be  seqoired  an  extenaive  and  accurate  know- 
gy  of  pbilosopby  and  tbeology.  In  1641  be 
Jwvsat  sa  examination  before  the  Synod  of 
^-wtatOB ;  aod  so  fnr  approved  bimaelf  by  tbe 
!  JpfOBeBs  whicb  be  exhibited  of  bia  talenU,  learn- 
■f>  tsd  modesty,  tbst  be  waa  appointed  to  tbe 
;  mith  of  Meaoi,  wbteb  waa  one  of  tbe  most  con- 
Jwnble benefices  tben  vacant  among  tbe  reformed. 
«»  be  exercised  bis  ministry,  witb  very  great 
I  ImMtion  botb  to  bimself  and  to  tboae  witb  whom 
•  wu  ccnoeeted,  for  twelve  years ;  and  sacb  was 
^repautioa,  tbat  be  waa  admired  and  esteemed 
y  psrsoos  of  sll  persuasions,  botb  Catbolic  and 
^y^y^V  Mw  popularity  as  a  preacber  recom- 
■jMfd  bim  to  tbe  attention  of  a  wealthy  peraon^ 
*m  hsd  one  daughter,  to  whom  be  was  affection- 
>^  sttacbed,  aad  be  waa  induced  by  tbe  respect 
*w  be  eatertsined  for  him  to  declare  to  aome 
«mi  Frieads,  that  if  Ancillou  would  come  and 
r"ttd  herof  Lim  in  marriage,  he  would  be  happy 
"■wuiag  iiim  to  an  alliance  in  hia  family.  In 
{J**^  ^  tins  a  negotiation  commenced,  and  it 
■mmsied  in  1649,  in  an  nnion,  which  was  the 
■jww  of  much  domestic  felicity.  Four  years  after 
■•■wrisge,  Ancillou  availed  himself  of  a  vacant 
lul  k!  '"  ^**  native  city  to  remove  thither, 
w*  "•  oBiformly  maintained  the  sanse  character, 
jM  Mmied  bia  studiea  with  unabating  ardour. 
2*  H^rtsae  be  bad  acquired  by  marriage  enabled 
m  to  indulge  bia  favourite  propenaity,  which 
21^  w  of  tbe  purchase  o/^books,  so  that  his 
■■ivy  became  both  large  and  curious ;  aod  aa  it 
*M  cue  of  tbe  finest  private  colleotiona  in  France, 
***»  visited  sa  an  object  of  curiosity  by  tra- 
gm  who  passed  through  MeU.  Arcillon, 
"Mfs  be  wss  uncommonly  industrious  in  his  pur- 
||K  of  laowledge,  did  not  allow  bis  fond nessw  for 
■*dr  to  occasion  a  neglect  of  the  dutiea  of  his 
>;  bat  in  order  to  reconcile  tbe  one  with 


'■•oer,  be  sddicted  bimself  in  too  great  a  de- 
M  le  i  reelase  aad  aedentary  life  ;  and  be  could 
2|w  be  prevailed  upon  more  than  three  or  four 
^^10  visit  a  eooiitry-hottM  which  be  bad  near 


the  city.  He  scarcely  ever  left  bis  own  babitatiout 
unless  to  go  to  cimrch,  or  to  perform  tbe  fuDciiona 
of  hia  office;  but  he  neverneglected  the  servicea 
of  religion,  nor  disregarded  the  calls  of  humanity. 
He  discharged  all  the  important  and  useful  dutiea 
of  a  Christian  minister,  without  ostentation,  with* 
oat  ambition,  and  without  avarice.  After  having 
enjoyed  upwards  of  forty  yeara  tbe  aweeta  of 
literary  retirement,  tliia  learned  and  excellent  roan 
was  by  one  fatal  atroke  driven  from  his  library,  his 
church,  bia  frieoda,  and  his  country;  aod  waa 
obliged  to  aeek  refuge,  from  the  frenzy  of  religious 
bigotry,  among  atrangera.  Upon  the  revocation  of 
tbe  edict  of  Nants,  in  1685,  he  left  Metz,  and  fled 
iuto  Germany.  Hia  noble  and  rich  library,  except 
a  email  number  of  booka  which  he  found  means  to 
conceal,  waa  broken  up,  and  jell,  in  small  parcels^ 
and  for  very  small  payments,  into  the  hands  of  tb» 
monks  and  olergy  of  Metz,  and  tbe  adjacent  towns. 
Thus,  iu  a  single  day,  waa  destroyed  the  labour^ 
care,  and  ezpenae  of  forty -four  years ;  thus  waa  a. 
worthy  man  deprived  of  tbe  treaaures  of  elegant 
amusement  and  honeat  inatruction,  which  it  had 
been  the  pride  of  hia  life  to  collect.  In  Germany^ 
Ancillou  found  a  welcome  aaylum  in  the  city  of 
Haoau.  Here,  at  tbe  request  of  the  members  ot  th» 
French  ohurcb,  he  exercised  bis  ministry  witb 
^reat  reputation,  till  hia  popularity  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  other  two  ministers  of  the  clieroh^ 
who,  though  they  were  both  relsted  to  him  by  mar^ 
riage,  and  had  invited  him  to  Hanau,  ueated  him 
with  great  unkindness,  and  created  him  ionumera* 
ble  vexations.  1  he  gentleneaa  of  bia  spirit  aooa 
determined  him  to  withdraw  from  tbe  field  of  con* 
teotion,  rather  than  to  owe  bia  success  tq  csbal 
and  faction.  Leat  his  frienda,  by  endeavouring  t* 
detain  bim,  ahould  apread  the  flame  whiek  ke 
wiahed  to  extinguish,  aacrificing  hia  intereat  to  the 
public  peace,  he  aecretly  withdrew  from  Hanau» 
and  went  to  Frankfort.  The  condition  of  his  family^ 
which  waa  numerous,  requiring  bim  to  reside  iu 
some  place  where  be  might  have  a  belter  prospect^ 
than  this  city  afforded,  of aettUog  them  to  advanta^, 
he  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Berlin.  Hera  b» 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  tbe  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  obtained  tbe  charge  of  a  Frenchi 
church.  In  this  situation,  he  remained,  enjoying 
the  comfort  of  seeing  his  children  and  other  rela* 
tious  well  established,  aud  aupporting  the  character, 
which  he  had  maintained  through  life,  of  a  learned 
scholar,  an  exoellent  minister,  and  in  all  respects  m 
truly  worthy  man,  till  death  finished  his  courae,  m 
the  year  1692.  The  fruits  of  Ancillou's  literaiy 
industry,  trausmitted  to  posterity,  are  ftiw.  In 
165r  be  published,  in  4to.  at  Sedan,  '^  A  Helatiaat 
of  the  Controversy  concerning  Traditions,."  held 
between  the  author  and  M.  Bedacier,  &  deotor  of 
the  Sorboone.  **  An  Aiiology  for  lutlier,  Zuiii- 
gliua,  Calvin,  and  Beza, '  he  printed  at  Hanau,  iit 
1666.  He  alao  wrote  **  The  Life  of  Wm.  Fare!,  or 
the  Idea  of  a  Faithful  Minister  of  Christ  ^"  of 
which  only  a  surreptitious  copy  wss  printed  iis 
Hollsnd.  liesds  of  bis  learned  oonversaliooa  weM» 
published  by  bis  son  Charles,  who  was  bora  at 
Metz,  July  29,  1659,  and  was  Dwde  inspector  of 
tbe  French  courta  of  justice  in  Berlin,  aud  hiatorio- 
rrapher  to  the  king.  He  wrote  on.  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  the  peraecntion  of  the  Ipreteataata,&c.» 
and  died  at  Berlin,  July  5,  IZlik 
ANCILLON  (JgAM  Fiaaafi  Fkbdbbic),  bor» 
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■t  Berlin,  A|>nl  30,  1766  ;  a  tnan  much  esteemed 
ifl  Prassia,  kaown  by  his  writings,  partieulatly  bv 
his  Tableau  det  Revolutions  da  Systeme  Politique  de 
VEurope,  depuis  le  15me  SlecU ;  four  Tolumes, 
tfecond  edition,  1824.  He  has  pablislied  seTeral 
]:A>1itical  essavs,  all  of  which  display  attacbment  to 
the  inddeni  doctrine  of  Utititnaey,  yet  with  a  slight 
tltilctiire  of  Itberalism.  He  writer  flbmetimes  in 
Prench,  at  other  timefl  itt  German.  He  was  for- 
merly minister  of  the  French  Protectant  Church  to 
Berlin,  but  has  since  been  employed  in  the  depsitt- 
nSent  of  foreign  afiairs. 

ANCKARSTROEM  (Jonv  Jambs),  a  Swedish 
gentleman,  end  an  ensign  in  the  guards  of  UastaTUS 
lll.y  look  a  principal  psrt  in  the  assassination  of 
that  monarch.  HaYing  associated  hiteself  with 
the  ;f0ung  Counts  Ribbing  and  Horn,  they  de- 
termined who  should  strike  the  fatal  blow,  by  lot, 
-which  fell  upon  Adckaratfoem.  A  ma&qued  ball 
behig  abotit  to  take  place  at  Stockholm,  it  was  con- 
sidered a  favourable  opportunity  for  th6  assassina- 
thm.  On  GustaTUs  appearing  at  the  f^te,  Count 
Horn  Walked  tip  to  him,  and  saying,  **  Boi\jour^  beau 
moitiue*'  the  signsl  previously  sgreed  upon,  Anck- 
•rstroem  fired  at  th^  king,  who  fell  dead  into  the 
arms  of  his  fsvottrite,  Codnt  d'Essen.  The  as- 
sassin, baring  dropped  hiii  pistol  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  was  by  this  means  discovered 
eitd  spprehended.  He  Was  sentenced  to  hare  his 
light  arm  cut  off,  to  be  whipped  for  three  days 
with  rods,  and  then  to  be  decapitated.  He  bore 
faia  fate  wiih  surprising  fortitude,  and,  refusing  to 
name  any  of  his  sccomplices,  bent  his  head  to  the 
exeeutioner,  on  the  29th  April,  179^2,  in  the  thirty, 
third  yesir  of  his  age.  It  seems  he  bad  intended 
to  shoot  himself,  after  hating  destroyed  the  king, 
but  whether  he  bad  not  the  courage,  or  expected  to 
escape  punishment,  he  made  no  attempt  upon  his 
own  life. 

ANCKWITZ.  a  Pole  of  eondderable  abiHiies, 
After  being  employed  by  his  country  as  ambassadoi 
at  the  court  of  Denmark,  and  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  the  Russians,  he  was,  at  the  insurrection  of 
Warsaw  iu  1794,  seized  and  imprisoned.  His 
enemies  accnsed  bim  of  attempts  to  betrsy  his 
country  to  the  Russians,  and  ihey  endearoured  to 
pTore  the  assertion  by  the  papers  which  they  found 
in  his  possession.  He  was  in  consequence  con- 
demned and  bsDged  at  Warsaw  with  the  greatest 
ignominy. 

ANCOURT  (FtoREWT  Cartok  d'),  a  cele- 
braied  French  actor  and  writer  in  Comedy,  was 
born  at  Fontainbleau,  in  1661,  of  a  good  family, 
who  had  been  Protestants,  but  had  conformed.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  Jesuits'  college  in  Paris, 
where  the  quickness  of  his  parts  msde  his  in- 
structors desirous  of  engaging  him  in  the  society, 
but  his  dispositions  were  altogether  adrerse  to  s 
religious  Hfe.  He  Wss  then  destined  fbr  the  hw, 
and  admitted  an  adroeate  at  serenteen  ;  but  falling 
ife  lore  with  an  actress,  whom  he  married  in,  1680, 
be  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  sUge.  He 
was  esteemed  an  excellent  aotor,  especially  In  the 
graver  comic  parts  \  and  having  a  great  facility  ot 
tfbeech,  and  a  natural  eloquence,  be  was  the  person 
cLosen  by  Lis  compsny  to  address  the  public  on  aH 
occasions.  As  a  dramatio  writer,  his  line  was 
humorous  farce.  He  particolarlr  excelled  in  rostli 
characters,  and  his  dialogue  is  fiHed  vviih  the  jsrg^n 
of  the  ptrasaairy.    It  waa  said  of.hiB^  «« that  br 


was  often^r  in  th^  village  than  the  to«rn«  and  st 
the  mill  than  the  village."  His  dialogue.  1»ow. 
ever,  is  gay,  lively,  and  full  of  sweet  sallira  :  Bis 
plots  for  the  most  part  consist  of  little  incidents^ 
contrived  to  ridicule  the  follies  of  thd  day.  Hul 
pieces  had  a  great  tun,  and  many  of  them  Btilt 
draw  full  audiences.  He  wrote  proee  much  better 
than  verse,  in  which  last  he  moved  with  difficulty 
and  constraint.  His  Company  was  much  soogtit 
after  br  the  gay  and  great,  and  Louis  XIV.  w»t 
fond  ot  him.  When  the  king  wss  to  see  od#  oTbt* 
plars,  B'Ancotitt  went  firstlo  read  it  o^er  to  him 
in  his  closet,  when  no  othet  person  was  adnuti^ii 
but  Bl^dome  Da  Molitespan.  D'Ancourt  quiitrd 
the  theatre  hi  1718,  and  retired  to  an  estate  of  him 
in  Berry,  where  he  emplored  himself  in  tU^j^ 
cares  for  the  good  of  the  soul,  with  which,  accoiii^ 
ing  to  the  maxims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
the  profession  of  a  player  Is  incompatible,.       II 0 


died  in  17*6,  at  the  age  of  sixty-fite,  leaTibg  Iwd 
married  daughters.  His  wife,  #h6  bad  also  left  the 
stage,  died  the  yeaf  before  him.  His  worici  weri? 
printed  in  17<9,  in  nine  rblumeS,  iSmo.  A  coU 
lection  of  the  best  of  theiii,  comprising  most  of 
those  still  represented,  has  been  published  in  thttm 
volumes,  If  mo. 

ANCRE.    See  CONCINI  snd  GALIGAI. 

ANCUS(MaIitius),  fourth  king  of  Rome,  wm 
grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius,  by  his  daugliti^T 
Pompilia.  He  #a8  elected  on  the  death  of  t'ullua 
Hostilius,  according  to  the  common  6onaputat|oit. 
U.  C.634.  Like  h&  ancestor,  be  chiefly  applied 
hiitffelf  to  the  arts  of  peace  ;  yet  bis  natiiral  dispo- 
sition ^as  martial,  and  he  giined  rarioas  advaa- 
tsges  for  bis  country  by  his  arms.  The  I^tTfit, 
breaking  the  treaty  they  bad  made  with  Tuilu*« 
inraded  the  Romsn  territories ;  on  which,  Aocus, 
who  wss  greatly  ftttsched  to  all  the  titers  of  rrh* 
gitfn,  declared  war  ij^ainst  theiA  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  solemnity  enjoined  by  Numa^  aoad 
marched  out  with  a  new-leried  ariny.  He  took 
sereral  of  their  chiea,  defeated  them  in  a  piich*^ 
battle,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence  of 
his  success.  He  also  recovered  Fiden»,  wbtcb 
bsd  rev6lted,  and  gained  victories  over  the  SabiGc« 
and  Veientes,  for  which  he  triumphed  a  stf^coud 
time.  During  his  reign  Rome  waa  enlarged,  by 
taking  into  the  walls  the  Areiitine  Hill,  t^tid 
occupying  the  hill  Janlcnlum,  beyond  the  Tih«ir. 
He  also  built  the  bridge  called  SublicJus,  and 
erected  a  public  prison  in  the  fbrum.  He  ex- 
tended the  territories  of  Rome  quite  to  tb«  aeti , 
and  built  the  town  and  port  of  Ostia  at  Che  moath 
of  the  Tiber  for  the  purposes  of  conimerce.  ;N«aj 
this  place  he  cau^ea  salt-pits  to  be  dug,  and  die- 
tributed  that  necessary  article  gratuitously  axDoni^ 
the  poorer  part  of  his  Subjects*  He  improred  the 
city,  and  augmented  tbe  conveniences  of  the  in- 
bM)itant8  in  rarioos  other  trays ;  and  died  aAer  a 
prosperous  reign  of  twenty- fbur  years. 

AND  EC  A,  one  6f  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Spftua, 
was  depdsed  by  LeovJgilda  king  of  the  Visigvilh^ 
sfid  di«d  at  Badajoc,  towards  tbe  close  of  the  AkMk 
century. 

ANDEIRO,  the  faroorite  and  paramoiir  of 
Eleotiora  Tellec,  wife  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Potf- 
ttfgal.  He  was  sent  to  London  to  negotiate  4 
league  between  tbe  Engliilh  and  Portugueae, agaifcrt 
Castile.  Ori  his  return  to  bta  natire  country  »'itt 
1560,  Ferdlntrid,  to  conbeal  hitf  o#n  deigns,  im* 
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niHMd  lim  at  Estremos,  where  he  often  visited 
urn  10  private  in  company  with  his  qaeen  Eleonora. 
He  wu  also  often  Tiaitea,  with  the  consent  of  the 
hag,  hr  tbe  queen  alone,  who,  channed  with  the 
pwM  sad  animated  deportment  of  Andeiro, 
girt  bim  to  andentand  her  favours  would  not  he 
lefufd  bim.  AVhilsc  Ferdinand  was  ahsent  on 
lit  expedition  against  Castile,  the  queen  created 
ber  &Tonrite  a  grandee  of  Portugal,  with  the  title 
ef  Count  d'Orem.  No  longer  concealing  his  passion 
for  die  queen,  it  was  discorered  by  the  king,  who 
was  mediuting  vengeance,  when  death  stopped  his 
cneer.  Aodeiro,  however,  did  not  escape  with 
faiNiBity,  Ibr  the  queen  having  appointed  him  the 
■niter  of  Portugal  during  her  regency,  the  nobles 
took  offaoce,  and  leagued  themselves  against  both 
km  ind  Eleonora  healed  by  the  infant,  Don  Juan, 
wko  with  twenty-five  armed  men  rosbiog  into  the 
pelace  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  December, 
1563,  issassinated  Andeiro,  and  dethroned  the 
9Been. 

AJiDERSON  or  ANDREAS  (Laurent),  a 
■isister  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  whose  abilities  ana  iu- 
tngoes  raised  him  from  obscurity  to  the  digni^  of 
ckancellor  of  Sweden,  into  which  country  he  was 
t&«  neans  of  introducing  Lutheranism.  He  was 
the  first  who  translated  the  New  Testament  into 
the  Swedish  languase,  and  died  in  1552. 

ANDERSON  (Sir  Edmund),  an  English  law 
ycr,  of  Scotch  descent,  was  bom  about  the  year 
IMO,  at  BroughtoD,  or  Flixborough,  in  Lincoln- 
iUre.  He  studied  in  Lincoln  college,  Oxford, 
aid  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  due  time  became 
tkmister.  In  the  year  1577  he  was  appointed 
({keen  EUzaheth's  sergeant-at-law,  and  not  long 
•ftezwaida  one  of  the  justices  of  assize.  In  the 
VodoU  circuit  of  1581,  he  distiugpished  himself 
If  kis  seal  sgainst  sectaries,  particularly  against 
tie  BrownisU,  in  the  nerson  of  their  leader  Robert 
BnwB,  who  was  at  this  time  in  confinement  at 
Korwich.  Anderson  was,  in  the  year  1582,  ad- 
viaeed  to  the  dignity  of  iord-chief-justice  of  the 
CoBiBon  Pleas,  and  the  year  following  received 
Ike  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  one  of  the 
eouaisnoners  Ibr  trying  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
M  ia  the  star-chamber  when  sentence  was  pro- 
Mocfd  against  her.  On  several  occasions  Lord- 
ekicf-justice  Anderson  discovered  an  intolerant 
ni  peiaecnting  spirit.  In  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Udi],  a  puritan  minii^^r,  at  Lord  Cobham's  bouse, 
IS  Jttuaiy  1589-90,  he  endeavoured  artfully  to 
^>ivfram bim  a  confession  that  he  was  the  author 
«  eeitain  books,  upon  which  the  charses  against 
k^  were  (bunded;  though  a  law  of  Edward  HI. 
tevkich  Udal  referred,  says  generally  that  no  man 
fU  be  pot  to  answer  without  presentment  before 
jeetiees,  or  matter  of  record,  or  by  due  process, 
^.  In  the  northern  circuit  of  1596,  he  ditcovered 
uesuM  spirit,  declaring,  in  his  charges  to  the 
pttd  juries,  that  sueh  persons  as  opposed  the 
2^kliahed church, opposed  her  msjesty's  authority, 
vWwaesuprMDera  all  matters,  as  well  ecclesias- 
tical as  civil,  aady  as  such,  were  enemies  to  the 
^»  asd  disturbers  of  the  public  peace ;  and  di- 
>>^g  the  grand  juries  to  inquire  respecting  sucb 
|mM  that  they  might  be  punished.  At  Lincoln, 
MHring  to  a  Icuer  from  a  clergyman  given  in 
Mf}pe's  Aanals,  Sir  £•  Anderson  insinuated,  with 
JJjtefid  Tehomency,  that  the  country  was  trou- 
IW  vith  Browniats,    with  diBciplintriraf.  «ad 


erectors  of  presbyteries:  he  called  the  preachers 
knaves,  saying,  that  tliey  would  start  up  in  the 
pulpit,  and  spesk  against  every  body  :  he  urged  the 
grand  jury  to  rejpress,  by  the  statute  against  con* 
veo tides,  a  meeting  held,  with  the  bishop's  allow- 
ance, at  Lowth ;  and  declared  that  he  would  com- 
plain to  her  majesty  of  any,  though  never  so  great, 
who  should  show  themselves  discontented  with  tho 
jury  for  any  such  matter;  in  short,  with  so  much 
wrath,  so  many  oaths,  and  such  reproachful  revil- 
ings,  upon  the  bench,  did  he  carry  himself,  that 
onence  was   taken  at  it  by  persons  of  principal 
credit  and  note  throughout  all  the  circuits*     Lord- 
chief -justice  Anderson  was  an  able  lawyer,  hut  ad- 
hered with  rigorous  exactness  to  the  statutes.    In 
ihe  trial  of  Henry  Cuffe,  seoretary  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  when  the  attorney- general  argued  the  case 
on  general  principles,  the  chief-justice  said,  "  I  sit 
here  to  judge  of  law,  and  not  of  logic,"  and  directed 
the  attorney  to  press  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  on 
which  the  prisoner  was  indicted.    To  this  conduct, 
however,  he  was  induced,  not  by  an  implicit  regard 
to  precedent,  but  by  a  high  opinion  of  the  rea- 
sonableness and  excellence  of  the  laws  of  England ; 
for»  where  precedents  were  wanting,  he  followed 
his  own  judgment.    When  an  advocate  in  favour 
of  his  cause  urged,  that  he  had  searched  all  the 
books,  and  there  was  not  one  case  in  which  he  who 
is  named  in  the  writ  may  be  received,  the  lord- 
chief-justice  replied ;   *<  What  of  that  1  Shall  not 
we  give  judgment  becauae  it  is  not  adjudged  in  tha 
books  bel'orel    We  will  give  judgment  according 
to  reason,  and  if  there  be  no  reason  in  the  books,  I 
will  not  regard  them."    Obedient  as  Lord-cbief- 
Justice  Anderson,  with  most  of  his  contemporary 
brethren,  was  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  his  sub- 
mission does  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  from 
motives  of  personal  interest,  or,  as  Mr.  Granger 
intimates,  from  a  fear  of  losing  his  offioe,  but  from 
respect  for  what  he  deemed  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  crown.      Whfn  the  queen  stretched  her 
prerogative  beyond  the  limit  of  the  law,  by  grant- 
ing  her  letters  patent  to  Mr.  Cavendish,  a  oreaturo 
of  the  eatl  of  Leicester,  for  making  out  writs  of 
supersedeas  upon  exigents  in  the  Court  of  Commoa 
Pleas;    the  iord-chief-justice    and  his  brethren, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  queen  had  no  right  to 
grant  such  patent,  refused  to  admit  Mr.  Cavendi^ 
to  the  office ;  and  even  on  a  second  mandatory 
letter,  under  the  queen's  sign-manual,  they  per* 
sisted  in  their  refusal,  saying  that  they  could  not 
comply,  because  it  was  inconsistent  with  their  duty» 
and  contrary  to  their  oatha  of  office;  and  the  queen, 
after  a  full  hearing,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  her 
claim,  and  to  admit  that  her  coronation  oath  re- 
strained ber  from  such  srbitrary  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  courts.    Upon  the  accession  of 
James  I.  the  lord-chief-justice  was  continued  in  bis 
office,  and  he  retained  it  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1605.    His  works  are,  **  Reporta  of  Cases 
Adjudged  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
Common  Bench,"  in  folio,  printed  in  London,  in 
1644  :  '*  Resolutions  and  Judgments  in  the  Courts 
oi  Westminster  in  the  latter  end  ef  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;"  published  by  John  Goldesbo- 
rottgh,  Esq.  165S.    U  be  title  is  now  extinct. 

ANDERSON  (Alxx^^ndxa),  an  eminent mathe* 
matician,  who  flourished  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
aixteentb  end  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centu* 
riesi  wu  bora  at  Aberdeen  in  Scotland.    He  waii 
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professor  of  roathematicB  st  Paris,  where  he 
published  several  ingenious  works  in  geometry  and 
algebra,  written  by  others,  with  notes  and  addi- 
tions of  bis  own.  in  161%,  he  published,  in  4to.  s 
supplement  to  ApoUonius,  written  bj  Gheraldus  of 
Ragusa,  under  the  title,  '*  Supplementum  Apollonii 
Redivi."  In  this  work  solids  were  exhibited  me* 
chanieallv,  and  various  practical  problems  were 
added.  Another  work,  under  the  title  of  "  Demon- 
stration,"  which  treats  of  the  zetetic  or  analytic 
method  of  reasoning,  and  contains  further  obser- 
vations on  the  former  work,  was  published  at  Paris, 
in  4to.  in  the  year  1615.  Anderson  also  published, 
about  the  ssme  time,  two  trestises  of  Vieta,  "  On 
Equations,"  with  s^  appendix,  and  Vieta's  tract 
on  **  Angular  Sections,"  with  new  demonstrations. 

ANDERSON  (Andrew),  a  Glasgow  printer, 
who  obtained,  by  clandestine  means,  a  patent  from 
Charles  II.  to  print  everything  in  Scotland  for 
forty-one  years.  After  his  desth,  his  patent  wss 
disputed,  and  though  restricted  to  the  printing  of 
bibles  and  acts  of  parliament,  it  sank  into  con- 
tempt.— James,  K»q.  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar, 
and  clerk  of  the  Scotch  parliament,  for  which  he 
was  publicly  thanked  by  that  body,  and  rewarded 
with  a  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  anoum. 
He  made  a  collection  of  records  from  King  Duncan 
to  Robert  Bruce,  which  were  beautifully  engraved 
and  published  in  one  volume,  folio,  by  Kuddimao. 
Hedied  at  Edinburgh,  17 12,  aged  forty-two. — ^John, 
A.  M.  was  bom  near  Glasgow,  and  was  educsted  at 
St.  Andrew's.  He  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  a 
nervous  and  spirited  writer  in  favour  of  the  pres- 
by  terians,  against  the  episcopalians,  ile  was  much 
abused  by  his  antagoniats,  especially  Calder.  He 
was  minister  of  Dumbarton  1704,  and  in  1716  re- 
moved to  Glasgow.  He  died, aged  forty-two,  1720. 
—Adam,  a  Scotchman,  for  forty  yesrs  employed  as 
elerk  to  the  South-sea-house,  and  also  trustee  for 
the  colonization  in  America,  &c.  He  is  known  as 
the  sntlior  of  an  historical  and  chronological  de- 
duction of  trade  and  commerce;  a  moat  valuable 
book,  published  in  1762,  and  since  republished, 
four  volumes,  4to.  He  wss  married  three  times, 
and  died  at  his  house.  Red  Lion-street,  Clerken well, 
January  lOth,  1775.— James,  D.  D.  brother  to 
Adsm,  was  minister  of  the  Scots  presbyterian 
church  in  Swallow-street,  London,  and  eclilor  of 
the  Diplomata  Scoiiae,  and  Royal  Genealogies.  He 
was  a  thoughtless,  imprudent  man. 

ANDERSON  (George),  a  traveller,  was  born 
at  Tundern,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  enjoyed  a  regular  education,  but 
by  strong  sense,  snd  powers  of  memory,  he  acquired 
m  great  stock  of  knowledge.  He  travelled  in  the 
east,  from  the  year  1644  to  1650,  through  Arabia, 
Peraia,  India,  Chins,  snd  Jopaii,  snd  returned  by 
Tartory,  Northern  Persia,  Mesopotamia.  Syria, 
and  Palestine.  When  he  came  home,  he  entered 
finto  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp, 
who,  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  him  a  written 
account  of  his  trsvels,  invited  him  every  day  to  his 
bouse,  snd  drew  from  him  in  conversstion  the  par- 
ticulars of  it,  which  were  tsken  down  in  writing 
by  Adam  Olearius,  who  wss  concesled  for  the  pur- 
pose behind  the  tspestry.  The  duke  afterwards 
prevailed  on  him  to  accept  the  manuscript,  and  it 
waa  published  at  Sleswick,  by  Olearius^  1699,  in 
OermiD,  folio. 


ANDERSON  (John),  a  notfpe  of  Ilamburgh, 
son  of  a  rich  merchant,  was  barn  in  Id?  4.  He  bad 
a  liberal  education,  and  attain^^d  great  pro6cienc« 
in  canon  law,  natural  history,  and  the  languagea. 
He  was  made  syndic  of  the  city  of  Hamburgb,  a^d 
was  employed  on  various  negoUMioni  in  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  Europe.  During  hie  travels,  L^  was 
indefatigable  iu  acquiring  new  ktor^s  of  kiii>v^ 
ledge,  and,  at  his  return,  though  raised  to  ilie  higPi 
post  of  burgomaster  of  Hsmburgb,  he  did  not  ceaie 
to  pursue  his  studies,  snd  keep  ypaeorreaptvndcnee 
with  the  literati  of  France  and  Grrmnny,  Ite  par* 
tioularly  attached  himself  to  nn  nc^uDiatBTic  e  with 
the  northern  nations  ;  snd  not  ct>Dteut*^d  vHtb  reel- 
ing all  accounts  of  voyages  and  traireta  into  those 
parts,  he  sought  for  information  froEu  the  moiuha 
of  travellers  themselves.  By  mfBua  uf  iLo  Daaiab 
colonies  established  in  Dsvis's  Straits,  be  obtained 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  Bc<|ue£tered  |iarU; 
and  he  carried  on  a  course  of  inquiriefl  into  ibe  «t«te 
of  Iceland,  which  enabled  him  to  correct  the  erro- 
aeops  and  fabulous  narratiouB  ccine«ruiu|C  tbaC 
island.  The  fruit  of  these  Ubaurs  ippi^ar^  In  a 
German  work,  entitled  <*The  Naiurnl  llistofy  of 
Iceland,  Greenland,  Davis's  Strnirs.  and  other 
Northern  Regions,"  since  IrHUftlated  )Dto  otbef 
languages.  Mr.  Anderson  died  in  ]?43.  He  Iftlk 
behind  him  msny  other  pieces  in  MS.,  but  wbieb 
hsve  not  been  published. 

ANDERSON  (George),  a  native  of  WeslOfi, 
Buckinghamshire,  who,  though  Tor  laine  time  em* 
f^aged  in  the  humble  occupstions  of  n  dsy-lfibooiMV 
distinguished  himself  by  the  powRra  of  bis  geniiis, 
and  his  self'taught  knowledge  of  mhthemntic^.  A 
neighbouring  clergyman  saw  and  uoticcd  the  |K>wera 
of  his  mind,  snd  with  friepdly  Lumsmiy  cnablHt 
him  to  receive  instruction  at  a  grBmrnnr-acliool,  and 
to  enter  at  New  College,  OsfbTd,  where  he  tuol^ 
his  msster's  degree,  and  took  d^&con*i  orders.  From 
Oxford  he  came  to  London,  and  obtsiacd  the  ap- 
pointment of  olerk  in  the  Board  of  Control,  under 
Lord  Melville  ;  but  to  indefati|;&b!e  was  liia  appli- 
cation, that  he  brought  on  a  disorder  whicfa  proved 
fatal,  SOth  April.  1796,  in  his  ibtrty-iixii]  year. 
His  widow  received  s  pentioo,  &9  the  rem^ard  dam 
to  the  merits  of  her  husband.  He  was  auilior  of  a 
general  review  of  the  variations  in  ihi*  affairs  of  the 
East  India  Compaf\y,  sinco  the  conelu&lon  of  the 
war  of  1784,  and  he  also  translated  Ardiimedesi' 
trestise  on  measuring  the  sand. 

ANDERSON  (James),  a^ficottish  misc«11aoc«m 
writer,  waa  born  at  Hermiston,  near  Edinburgh ,  ta 
1739.  He  was  brought  up  to  n^ri culture.  Although 
he  had  not  received  a  liberal  educadon,  such  were 
his  application  and  aasiduiry,  he  CLXuCrlc-ec],  in  fh# 
midst  of  his  agricultural  pursuits,  la  acquire  a  eoa- 
siderahle  portion  of  general  l^nfFiitig,  snd  publbhrd 
a  series  of  "  Essays  on  Plantin^'Mu  the  Editibur^h 
Weekly  Magasiue.  These  ptiperSi  which  wrrv 
collected  in  a  volume  io  1777,  produced  htm  cod- 
siderable  reputation  aa  an  ;  ^riculturist ;  nnd  in 
1780  the  univeraity  of  Abeidet  n  conlV jr*d  on  bi'ai 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  17B;U)e  remored  lo  E4{it- 
burgh,  and  projected  the  establiibmout  of  ibe  North 
British  Fisheries,  for  which  purpose  ho  vras  ea-^ 
ployed  by  government  to  survey  the  coast  of  Scot* 
land,  and  received  great  commendation  for  hia  a«rw 
vices.  He  afterwarda  undertook  a  pert£Mlic«I  vrarit 
called  "The  Bee;"  and  in  179?  removed  to 
LondoBi  aud  began  another  Joutiial  called  "  R^^ 
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eMh'fios  in  Agricolture,"  wbicb  ended  with  the 
slxtb  fobtne.  He  died  in  1808,  leaviD"^  a  widow 
■Bid  fix  diUdren.  Dr.  Aodersou  wrote  several  arti> 
cIbs  hr  the  Eocyclopsdia  Britannica,  and  was  also 
•  mootbtj  reviewer.  His  publications,  wbicb  are 
Biuperons,  did  mach  to  eicite  tbat  attention  to 
agricoltare  wbicb  before  bis  death  became  fio  pre- 
filent  ihrougliout  Great  Britain. 

ANDERSON  (Walter,  D.D.),  a  Scottish 
dergyman  and  historian  of  the  last  century.  The 
writings  hy  which  he  is  principally  known  are  his 
Mstorj  of  the  leigns  of  Frdncis  II.  and  Charles  IX. 
of  France,  published  in  two  quarto  Tolumes  in 
1769 ;  a  work  which  he  followed  op  four  years  after- 
wards by  a  history  on  a  similar  plan  of  France,  fium 
the  beginoinr  of  Henry  III.'s  reign  to  that  of 
Henry  IV.  down  to  the  period  of  the  Edict  of 
llaiites,  one  vol.  quarto.  This,  in  1783,  he  again 
CMtinaed  in  two  subsequent  volumes,  bringing  the 
tittory  down  to  the  peace  of  Munster.  He  also 
produced  an  essay  in  quarto,  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Aneteat  Greece,  and  a  life  of  Crcesus  king  of  Lydia, 
m  dnodecimo.  He  died  in  1800,  at  the  manse  of 
(ilnirDside,  of  which  parish  he  had  been  the  incum- 
IwBt  more  than  half  a  century. 

ANDERTON.    SeeBRERELEY. 

Ali'DJOU  (Nabab  Fakb,  Eddyn  Hassan  Dje- 
kAL,  Ed-Dym  Hosexw),  author  uf  the  preface  to 
the  Ferhang  Djihanguyry,  and  one  of  the  princi- 
|al  composers  of  the  celebrated  Persian  Dictionary, 
cttmsenced  by  order  of  the  great  Mogul  Akbar, 
sad  fiaished  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Djihanguyr. 

ANDLO  (Peter  n*),  a  celebrated  lawyer  and 

Sofeasor  in  the  university  of  Bale.  He  lived  in 
•  fifteenth  century,  and  left  behind  him  a  work 
i^D  the  Roman  empire,  and  a  chronicle  from  the 
mtiuo  of  the  world  up  to  the  year  1400. 

aKDOCIDES^  an  Athenian  orator,  was  bom  at 
ItBeas  the  first  year  of  the  seventy-eighth  Olym- 
Md,  or  468  years  B.  C.  He  was  several  times 
Wished,  but  always  recalled.  He  was  no  friend 
tto  popular  government,  but  a  favourer  of  oligarchy, 
li  the  trial  of  Alcibiades,  for  demolishing  toe 
^ialaes  of  Mercury,  suspicion  fell  upon  Andocides  ; 
ssd,  because  the  decree  promised  impunity  to  any 
oae  who  would  confess  and  inform,  he  acknowledged 
the  erimey  and  escaped  at  the  expense  of  the  lives 
0f  tbcM  whom  be  sccused.  Four  of  his  orations 
■ft  extaat,  of  which  the  two  first  are  vindications 
of  Unself;  the  third  is  on  the  subject  of  peace 
with  the  Lacedemonians ;  the  fourth  against  Al- 
dhiajes,  who  had  sent  him  into  exile. 

AKDRADA  (Diego  de  Payva  d*),  a  Portu- 
pese,  bom  at  Coirobra.  He  was  sent  by  King 
Sebistiao  to  the  council  of  Trent,  1563,  and  there 
is  defesding  the  canons  against  Chemnitius,  he 
'JstSBpisbed  himself  by  bis  eloquence  as  • 
prracner,  and  bis  vivacity  in  rfasoning  as  an 
ntkor.  Though  a  warm  Caiholio  he  is  universally 
<|aoted  by  the  Protestants,  and  deservedly  ad- 
■iffd  for  bis  great  erudition,  deep  penetration, 
i^nQorropted  judgment. — Francis  d',  brother  to 
^  tkove,  and  historiographer  to  Philip  III.  of 
^•is,  was  author  of  a  history  of  John  III.  of 
nHtoml,  printed  1533,  in  4to. — Anthony  d',  a  Je- 
MitofPortogal,  who,  when  missionary,  discovered 
lUbet  and  Cathay,  of  which  he  has  written  an 
^teovat.  He  died  1634.— Thomas  d',  reformer  of 
^  Wefoot  Aogustines,  was  called  Thomas  of 
^*ni.    He  was  with  Sebastian  in  Africa,  and 


being  taken  by  the  in6del8,  wds  confined  in  a  cave, 
where  he  wrote  his  *'  Sufferings  of  Jesus,"  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Welton.  He  refused  to  pur* 
chase  his  liberty  sccording  to  the  offers  of  hia 
sister,  but  preferred  consoling  the  captivity  of  his 
fellow  slaves.     He  died  1632. 

ANDRAGATHUS,  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
tyrant  Maximio,  and  who  is  ssid  to  have  assassi- 
nated tlie  emperor  Gratian  by  the  following  strata- 
gem. Causing  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  em- 
peror, who  had  retired  to  the  Rhine,  in  a  litter,  he 
gave  him  to  understand  that  his  wife  was  come  to 
share  his  misfortunes,  and  Gratian  immediately  ap- 
proaching towards  the  litter,  Andragathus  jumped 
out  suddenly,  and  stabbed  bim.  Subsequently, 
whilst  in  pursuit  of  Valentiuian,  with  a  fleet,  hear- 
ing of  the  defeat  of  his  master  Maximin,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  sea. 

ANDR6  (Nathaniel  St.)»  a  surgeoh,  intimate 
with  Pope.  He  wss  poisoned  by  drinking  a  glass 
with  an  unknown  patient,  1725.  but  unexpectedly 
recovered.  He  died,  advancea  in  life,  1776,  at 
SouthamptOB.  He  was  imposed  upon  in  the  affair 
of  Mary  Tofts,  but  he  afterwards  discovered  It,  and 
publicly  acknowledged  his  error. 

ANDR:fe  (John;,  a  British  officer,  who  from 
the  counting-house,  entered  into  the  armv,  and 
embarked  for  the  new  continent,  under  General 
Clinton,  during  the  American  troublea.  He  rosa 
by  his  merits  to  the  rsnk  of  major,  and  when 
General  Arnold  made  an  offer  of  surrendering  a 
strong  position  to  the  British  forces,  Andr6  waa 
intrusted  with  the  delicate  negotiation.  When 
challenged  by  the  American  out-posts,  be  had  the 
imprudence  to  betray  his  commission  by  offering 
the  sentinel  his  watch  and  money  if  permitted  to 
return.  The  offer  was  iudignantly  rejected,  and. 
Andr6  examined  before  the  American  officers,  and 
discovered  by  the  papers  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  was  regarded  as  a  spy,  and  tried  by  % 
court-martial,  by  order  of  General  Washington. 
He  was  found  guilty,  and  setatenced  to  be  hanged. 
Though  he  requested  to  die  like  a  soldier,  the 
ignominious  sentence  was  executed  upon  him,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1780,  and  he  fell  with  great  intrepidity  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  king,  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
and  his  faie  was  much  pitied ;  but  if  it  is  con« 
siderod  how  an  American  officer,  taken  under 
similar  circumstances,  would  have  been  probably 
treated  by  ihe  British  government,  the  conduct  of 
Washington,  on  this  occasion,  will  not  appear  in 
the  odious  light  in  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  be  placed. 

ANDREA  DA  PISA,  a  aculptor  and  archie 
tect,  was  bom  at  Pisa,  in  1370.  He  excelled  mora 
in  the  former  capacity  than  the  latteri  though  he 
was  sufficiently  eminent  in  architecture  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  construction  of  mauy  considerable 
edifices.  He  built  several  castles  in  the  Florentine 
territory  ;  and  is  also  said  to  have  given  the  model 
of  a  church  of  a  rouud  form,  called  St.  John,  at 
Plstois.  It  was  in  Florence  itself,  however,  that 
the  most  esteemed  of  hisbuildingswere  to  be  seen, 
erected  when  the  duke  of  Athens  governed  that 
city.  Some  author^  assert  that  he  gave  designs 
for  the  famous  arsenal  of  Venice.  He  died  ia 
1345. 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO,  an  eminent  painter 
of  the  Florentine  school^  was  born  in  1488,  ia 
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Florence,  where  bis  father  ezerciied  the  trade  of 
e  tailor,  which  gare  his  son  the  name  of  del  Sarto. 
He  was  taken  from  a  goldsmith's  shop  by  a  painter, 
who  kept  him  three  years,  after  which  lie  wss  put 
under  the  tuition  of  Pietro  Cosimo,  the  first  painter 
in  Florence.  Andrea  soon  surpassed  his  msster, 
and  acquired  a  high  reputation  ;  his  humility,  how- 
e? er,  led  him  to  fix  so  low  a  price  on  his  works, 
that  he  always  lived  in  mean  circumstances.  After 
painting  long  in  his  native  city,  be  was  led  by  the 
reputation  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  to  visit 
Rome ;  and  from  the  study  of  their  works  he  im- 
proved bis  ovm  style,  so  that  the  pieces  be  painted 
after  bis  return  are  reckoned  the  best.  Andrea  was 
invited  to  France  by  Francis  I-tand  executed  several 
works  there.  The  king,  at  bis  depsrture,  intrusted 
btm  with  a  considerable  sum  to  purchase  pictures 
in  Italy,  with  which  he  was  soon  to  return.  The 
poor  painter,  however,  spent  the  money  with  hit 
wife  and  friends  at  Florence,  and  never  ventured 
to  go  back,  but  sent  a  few  pictures  to  gain  bis  pardon, 
which  was  granted,  but  with  no  new  invitation  •  He 
continued  to  work  diligently,  when  at  the  siege  of 
Florence,  in  1530,  he  was  carried  off  by  the  plague, 
in  his  forty- second  year,  abandoned  by  his  wife, 
and  almost  without  any  assistance.  The  wprka  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto  are  in  great  esteem  in  Italy,  and 
•specially  at  Florence,  where  are  the  principal 
of  them,  and  which,  during  the  fiercest  civil 
broils,  were  carefully  preserved,  while  palaces  and 
oburcbes  were  given  to  the  flames.  He  copied 
Raphael's  admirable  portrait  of  Leo  X.  with  such 
exactness  as  to  deceive  Vasari,  who  had  seen  the 
original  painted,  and  Julio  Romano,  who  had 
himself  executed  the  drapery^  Several  eminent 
painters  were  his  disciples. 

ANDREJB  (John  Gerhard  Rxinhard),  a  na- 
tive of  Hanover,  son  of  an  apothecary.  He  was 
brought  up  to  his  father's  profession,  and  followed 
the  bent  of  bis  inclination  in  travelling  over  dif- 
ferent countries  to  ascertain  their  natural  history 
and  their  productions,  thus  to  enlarge  his  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  and  botanj^.  He  died  1793, 
aged  sixty-nine.  He  wrote  various  works  on  his 
favourite  studies,  the  best  known  of  which  are,  his 
Tour  in  Switzerlsnd,  4to.  1776  ;  a  treatise  on  the 
■even!  kinds  of  earth  found  in  Hanover,  1769,  &o. 

ANDREAS  (John),  a  native  of  Mugello,  near 
Florence,  who  studied  the  canon  law  at  Bologna, 
and  by  bis  application  obtained  there  a  professor's 
ebair.  He  gained  great  popularity  by  his  learning, 
as  well  as  by  the  austerity  of  his  life,  as  much  of 
his  time  was  devoted  to  prayer  and  fasting,  and  he 
lay  upon  the  ground  for  twenty  years,  covered 
only  with  a  bear-skin.  Poggius,  however,  detracts 
from  his  merits,  by  mentioning  a  story  highly 
subversive  of  his  great  continence.  His  daughter, 
called  Novella,  was  carefully  instructed  in  the 
learning  of  the  times,  and  when  her  father  was  em- 
ployed, she  was  introduced  into  his  room  to  read 
lectures  to  his  scholars ;  but  that  her  great  beauty 
night  not  draw  off  the  attention  of  her  audience, 
a  oortain  was  placed  before  her.  Novella  mar- 
ried John  Calderinus,  a  learned  canonist.  The 
works  of  Andreas  were  numerous  and  all  on  law. 
He  died  of  the  plague  at  Bologna,  in  1348,  after 
enjoying  his  professorship  forty-five  yebrs.  In  his 
cfpitaph  he  was  styled  **  llahbi  doctorum,  lux, 
eensor  normaque  morum;"  and  Pope  Boniface 
enUed  him  *' lumen  mundi,"  the  light  of  the  world. 


ANDREAS  (John),  a  Mahometan,  of  Xativa  im 
Valencia,  converted  to  Christianity  on  beaitag  a 
sermon  in  the  great  church  of  Valencia.  H«  waa 
instantly  baptized  and  called  John  Andreaa,  frofli 
the  calling  of  St.  John  and  St.  Andrew.  He  was 
afterwards  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  exerted 
his  sbilities  and  his  zeal  in  the  conversion  of  Hm 
Moors,  with  wonderful  success.  He  translated 
from  the  Arabic  into  Spanish  the  laws  of  the  Moon ; 
but  his  most  valuable  work  was  the  **  Coofusioa  al 
the  Sect  of  Mahommed,"  in  twelve  chaptera^  ia 
which  he  throws  into  view  all  the  storiea,  fablea, 
absurdities,  and  contradictiona,  whioh  the  inapoator 
has  used  aa  weapons  to  propagate  hia  rolifioo 
among  the  credulous  Arabians.  Thu  work  haa 
been  translsted  into  several  languages,  and  ia  fre* 
quently  quoted  by  Christian  writers.-— Jebii  Valea« 
tine,  a  German  Protestant  divine,  sntbor  of  aoaM 
mystical  books  in  Latin.  Some  call  him  lalselj 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Roaicniaia»a.  Ua 
died  1654. 

ANDREAS  (James),  an  eminent  LalhoraB. 
bom  1528,  at  Warbling,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtcm* 
berg.  His  parents,  who  were  poor,  had  bound  him 
to  a  carpenter,  but  he  was  relieved  from  this  has* 
ble  station  by  some  persons  of  distinction.  wl»o  had 
observed  his  promising  genius,  and  in  two  yeara  of 
close  application  he  made  himself  master  of  Latin. 
Greek,  and  logic.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Tafaia« 
gen,  and  was  in  1546  made  minister  of  Stntgard. 
which  soon  after  he  resigned.  In  those  tarbttlaaC 
times  of  theological  contention  he  took  a  bold  aad 
active  part,  and  was  frequently  employed  either  aa 
a  writer  or  aa  a  deputed  divine,  at  the  pnblie  earn* 
ferences  held  at  Worms,  Ralisbon,  Augsbnrgh.  &e« 
In  1561  he  wss  made  chancellor  and  reetor  of  tke 
university  of  Tubingen,  and  from  his  leaminr  aad 
eloouence  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  tbo  diikaa 
of  Wirtemberg  end  Brunswick,  and  of  the  eapenr 
IMazimilian  II.  Hia  works  are  numerous,  aad  all 
on  polemical  divinity,  the  most  famous  of  wbicb  ia 
that  on  Concord.  He  died  7th  of  January,  1590, 
sixty-one  years  and  nine  months  old.  Oa  bis 
death-bed  he  made  a  aolemn  profession  of  bis  fisitb 
in  Protesisntism,  though  the  Catholics  have  aa* 
sorted  falsely  that  be  expressed  wishes  of  bai^g 
reconciled  to  the  Roman  church. 

ANDREE  (Yves.Mart).  a  French  Jeault, 
was  born  in  1675,  at  Chateaulin,  in  the  oooatf 
of  Comouailles.  He  occupied  the  chair  of  pro- 
fessor royal  of  mathematics  at  Caen,  finon  tbo 
year  1726  to  1759,  and  died  in  1764.    He 


elegant  verses,  but  is  chiefly  known  by  "  An  Eieaj 
on  the  Beautiful,"  written  in  French,  of  wbi^ 
a  new  edition  was  given  in  a  collection  of  bis 
works,  published  in  three  volumes,  Itaio.  1766. 
The  subject  is  treated  with  great  perapicoitj  of 
method,  strength  of  argument,  and  dignity  of 
style. 

ANDREINI  (IsAaELLA).  a  native  of  Padua, 
flourished  in  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  bo* 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  aa  oao  of 
Uie  most  celebrated  actresses  of  Italy.  She  waa 
handsome,  played  and  sung  well,  and  had  aa  ox* 
cellent  talent  for  poetry  ;  ao  that  die  was  the  objcot 
of  universal  admiration.  The  academy  of  iiUcnti 
in  Pavia  thought  themselves  honoured  in  enrolling 
her  in  their  society.  She  wss  much  esteeaaed  by 
Cardinal  Cinthio  Aldobrandini,  nephew  of  Popo 
Clement  VIJI.,  who  wrote  many  reisea  ia  bar 
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fmae.  She  Tinted  France*  where  she  was  re- 
edftd  very  favoormblj  by  tbe  kiog  and  queen  and 
pendpal  penona  of  the  coart,  in  honour  of  whom 
ahe  conpoaed  aeveral  aonnets.  She  died  of  a  mia- 
carnage  in  1604,  in  the  forty-aecond  year  of  her 
ifp,  at  Lyons,  where  abe  was  buried  with  great 
■arkaof  distiiictioo.  Her  husband,  in  an  epitaph, 
bean  an  eqaal  teatimony  to  her  morals  and  her 
taleata.  A  great  Tsriety  of  elegiac  ▼erses  written 
an  the  oceasioa,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  are  prefixed 
to  an  editieii  of  her  poems  at  Milan  in  1605.  Theae 
consist  of  aonnote,  madi igala,  aonga,  and  ecloguea, 
and  a  pastoral,  entitled  *'Mirtilla."  Some  letters 
of  here  wvn  also  publiahed  at  Venice  in  1610. 
Beaidea  her  other  qualifications,  she  had  aome  ac- 
qaaintance  with  pLiloaophy,  and  understood  the 
Fraach  and  Spanish  languagea.  —  Her  huaband, 
Fiaaeb  Aadroini,  waa  a  player,  and  famoua  for 
ihodoaaoBtade  parts.  After  his  wife's  death  he 
left  the  stage,  and  became  an  author,  in  a  aimilar 
itjie  with  his  acting. — ^Their  son,  John  Baptist 
Aadnini,  waa  an  actor,  and  also  a  copiona  drama- 
lie  writer,  bat  of  little  value.  A  piece  of  hia, 
ciBed  •*  Adamo/'  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity, 
aaanpposed  to  hare  afforded  a  bint  to  Milton  in 
the  eoaapoeiliott  of  Paradiae  Loat.  Some  account 
•f  ihia  piece,  and  translations  from  it,  are  annexed 
Is  »  Hayler'a  Life  of  MUton." 

ANDRELINUS  (Publio  Faustus),  a  native 
•f  Forii  in  Italy,  profesaor  of  philosophy  at  Paris, 
i*d  poet-lanreat  to  Lewis  XII.  and  to  his  queen. 
Ho  was  dissolote  in  his  manners,  but  neither  hit 
life  nor  his  satires  against  the  clergy,  as  Erasmus 
f^mrtm,  brought  him  into  trouble.  His  epistles 
vera  lasmed,  witty,  and  useful ;  and  his  veraes 
degaat,  especially'  those  on  Liria  his  mistress, 
nA  pncnred  him  the  prize  of  Latin  poetry  from 
lbs  R4nnan  academy,  when  he  waa  only  twenty- 
Ive  yean  of  age.  Andrelinus's  gnat  faculty  was 
to  poor  forth  with  uncommon  facilitj  aonoroua 
voaaa,  composed  of  elevated  and  pompous  ezpres- 
ttoaa,  but  extremely  void  of  meaning;  so  that 
Toaaiaa  compares  his  poetry  to  a  river  of  words 
vitb  a  drop  of  sense ;  and  even  this  drop  is  con- 
t>*tad  by  Erasmus.  Yet  thev  were  enough  ad- 
■iied  in  France,  to  meet  with  commentaton  and 
tnailaton.    He  died  1518. 

AKDREOSSY  ^Antoinb  Francois),  count,  a 
Frnch  geaeraly  and  the  engineer  who  finiahed  the 
cnalofLanguedoc,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Me- 
Atenaneao,  wis  bom  at  Castel-Nandary,  in  1761, 
"■d,  hi  1781,  was  lieutenant  in  the  French  artillery. 
1>  1797,  he  distinguiahed  himself,  aa  commander 
of  the  gun-boats,  upon  tbe  lake  of  Mantua,  at  the 
■cg^  of  this  fortress.  In  later  times,  he  made 
biaadf  con«»icnoos,  in  the  French  expedition  to 
^^lypt,  by  nis  learned  writin^^s,  aa  a  member  of 
tkw  National  Loatitute  at  Cairo,  particularly  on 
■^thematica.  He  waa  aent  as  French  ambassador 
to  Uodon,  after  tbe  peace  of  Amiens ;  afterwards, 
la  Vieana,  and  at  last  to  Constantinople.  In  1814 
A*Uag  xecalled  him  from  his  post.    In  1815,  he 

!;aan  emploved    bv    Napoleon,    during   the 
red  daya.'      Besides  his  AUmoire  iur  Vlr- 
<fs  Psnt-Eifrin  daiu  la  M£diteran^e,  and  hia 
»ur  U  System*  des  eawe  qui  abreuvent  Con- 
^^^  .  ig,  his  work  on  the  Bosphorua.  and  the 
Tifku^  enpira  is  eateemed  good. 

ANDREW  (St.),  brother  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
■M  (tisciple  whom  Christ  chose.    Both  bro|ben 
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were  fiahermen,  but  left  their  business  and  fol- 
lowed the  Redeemer.  The  fate  of  Andrew,  after 
Christ'a  death,  is  uncertain ',  the  common  opinion 
ia,  that  he  was  crucified.  The  Rusaians  revere 
him  as  the  apostle  who  brought  the  gospel  to 
them;  the  Scots,  as  the  patron  aaint  of  their 
countrv.  In  the  eurly  acea  of  tbe  church,  a  pre- 
tendea  gospel  of  his  was  in  circulation.  The  Acta, 
also,  which  bear  his  name,  are  not  genuine.  The 
order  of  St.  Andrew  is  one  of  tbe  higheat  ordera  of 
the  empire  of  Russia,  instituted  by  Peter  the  Great, 
in  1697. 

ANDREW,  bishop  of  Samosato,  abW  defended 
Theodoret  against  Cyril,  in  the  fifta  century. 
Some  of  his  lettera  are  still  extant.— Bishop  of  Cap- 
padooia,  who  lived,  according  to  Cave,  about  the 
year  500.  He  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  in  which  he  mentiona  the  svmbols 
of  the  four  evangelists,  viz.  the  lion  for  John,  dia 
calf  for  Luke,  the  eagle  for  Mark,  and  the  man  for 
Matthew. — A  native  of  Damascus,  bishop  of 
Aleria,  in  Crete,  and  of  Jeruaalem,  because  he  re- 
tired there,  and  died  720  or  723.  He  wrote  com- 
mentoriea  on  some  hooka  of  Scripture,  besides  ser- 
mons, published  at  Paris,  1644,  folio.  —  John, 
secretary  of  the  Vatican,  when  printing  was  first 
introduced  into  Rome,  and  biahop  of  Aleria  in 
Coraica,  publiahed  editiona  of  Livy,  Anlus  Gellins, 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  &c.  and  died  1493. — A  native 
of  Ratisbon,  waa  author  of  a  chronicle  of  the  dukes 
of  Bavaria,  and  of  a  history  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
fifteen  A  century  .^Tobias,  author  of  Methodi  Car- 
tesians assertio,  printed  1653,  and  a  bold  defender 
of  the  Cartesian  philoaophy.  He  was  professor  of 
Greek,  and  of  history  at  Groningen,  and  died 
1676. — Valerius,  a  native  of  Brabant,  bom  1588, 
profeasor  of  civil  law  at  Louvain,  and  author  of 
Bibliotheca  Belgica,  or  account  of  Belgio  worthies, 
valuable  for  the  information  it  contains,  though 
occaaionally  inaccurate,  publiahed  1643.  He  waa 
atill  living  in  1652. 

ANDREW  I.,  king  of  Hungary,  was  a  prince  of 
the  blood-royal,  cousin  of  St.  Stephen,  and  eldest 
brother  of  Ladislaua  the  Bald.  With  hia  brothers 
Bela  and  Laventha,  he  was  obliged  at  tbe  restora- 
tion of  King  Peter,  A.D.  1044,  to  take  refuge  in 
Ruaaia.  The  diacontented  Hungarians  of  the  old 
stock,  who  were  still  idolaters,  kept  a  correspond- 
ence with  thef  e  exiles,  and  promiaed  to  kill  Peter, 
and  drive  out  all  foreigners,  provided  Andrew 
would  restore  the  old  religion,  and  destroy  tiia 
Christian  churches.  The  agreement  waa  made; 
and,  after  great  cruelties  practised  against  the 
priests,  and  the  plundering  and  demolition  of 
churches  and  monaateries,  Andrew  was  placed  upon 
the  throne,  in  1047,  inatead  of  Peter,  who  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  lost  his  eyes,  and  soon  after 
died.  He  did  not.  however,  keep  his  promise  of 
restoring,  or  even  tolerating,  paganism ;  but  obliged 
all  his  subjects  to  profess  Christianity.  He  had 
disputes  witb  Albert  of  Austria,  which  at  length 
terminated  in  a  peace.  Soon  after  he  invited  hia 
brother  Bela.  with  his  family,  to  aettle  in  Hungary, 
and  gave  him  a  third  part  of  hia  dominiona.  An- 
drew waa  then  without  children ;  but  he  afterwards 
married  Agmunda,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Russia, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  The  Emperor  Henry 
III.  invading  Hungary,  was  reduced  to  auch  atraita 
by  Audraw  and  Bela,  tbat  in  order  to  save  his 
ormy  from  total   destruction   he  entered  into  a 
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treaty, .  one  condition  of  which  was  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  with  Andrew's  son,  Solomon. 
AAer  this  event,  he  caused  his  son,  though  only 
five  years  old,  to  be  crowned ;  and  fearing  that 
the  ambition  of  his  brother  Bela  would  disturb  the 
succession,  he  sent  for  him,  having  first  instructed 
two  of  his  confidential  servants  how  to  act.  '*  I 
Hhall  offer  him,"  said  the  king,  "  a  crown,  the 
symbol  of  the  royal  authority,  and  a  sword,  that  of 
tne  ducal.  If  he  chooses  the  former,  instantly  put 
him  to  death ;  if  the  latter,  let  him  live.*'  An 
officer  who  overheard  this  order,  whispered  to  Bela 
as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  dangerous  trial, 
'*  Clioose  the  sword."  Bela,  in  answer  to  Andrew's 
offer,  expressed  the  strongest  attachment  to  his 
nephew's  right  of  succession,  and  accepted  the 
flword,  to  be  used  in  his  defence.  Andrew  T^as  satis- 
fied ;  but  Bela  soon  after  retreated  to  Poland, 
whence  hb  came  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  dethrone 
him.  Andrew  received  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  to 
whom  he  s^nt  his  children  for  protection;  but 
meeting  his  brother  on  the  banks  of  the  Teiss,  he 
was  defeated,  abandoned  by  his  own  men,  and 
killed  in  the  pursuit,  A.  D.  1059. 

ANDREW  II.  king  of  Hungary,  second  son  of 
Bela  III.,  succeeded  to  tie  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  nephew  Ladislaus,  in  1204.  He  had  governed 
in  peace  twelve  years,  when  ihe  pope  preaching 
lip  a  new  crusade,  Andrew  took  the  cross,  and  was 
constituted  the  chief  of  the  expedition.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople,  where  he  soon  heard  of 
»  tragical  event  that  had  taken  place  at  home. 
Bancban,  a  palatin,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the 
government  during  his  absence,  had  a  very  beauti- 
ful wife,  of  wliom  the  queen's  brother,  the  count  of 
Horavia,  became  enamoured.  The  lady  proving 
impregnable  to  solicitations,  the  queen  infamously 
assisted  her  brother  in  a  scheme  for  obtaining  his 
desires  by  force.  On  the  discovery  of  its  success, 
the  injured  husband,  unable  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  ravisher,  who  had  fled,  stabbed  the  queen,  and, 
coming  out  with  his  bloody  sword  into  the  street, 
justified  the  deed.  He  then  proceeded  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  submit  the  case  to  the  judgment  of 
the  king.  Andrew  had  a  sufficient  sense  of  honour 
and  justice  to  acquit  him,  and  send  him  back  to 
govern  the  country.  Bancban's  family,  however, 
were  in  the  end  ruined  by  the  resentment  of  the 
king's  sons.  Meantime,  Andrew  proceeded  to 
Syria,  and  displayed  bis  courage  in  some  conflicts 
with  the  Saracens ;  but,  becoming  weary  with  the 
expedition,  ailer  a  short  sta^  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  returning  home,  which  he  put  in  execution, 
notwithstanding  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  me- 
naced him  with  excommunication.  Agreeing  to 
leave  half  his  troops  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Austria,  he  set  out  on  board  of  a  Venetian 
fleet,  enriched  by  some  precious  relics,  and  the 
title  of  Hierosolymitan :  and,  paying  a  visit  at 
Este,  fell  in  love  with  and  married  the  daughter  of 
the  prince,  whom  he  brought  home.  He  employed 
the  remainder  of  his  reiga  chiefly  in  healinp;  the 
discontents  of  his  subjects,  and  establishing  a 
system  of  legislation.  Like  most  of  the  sovereigns 
who  engaged  in  the  crusades,  he  was  obliged  to 
Strip  the  crown  of  part  of  its  authority,  and  raise 
that  of  the  nobles.  lie  wus  the  author  of  a  famous 
decree,  confirming  and  augmenting  the  privileges 
of  the  nobility,  and  permitting  them  to  take  up 
( in  their  defence,  should  he  or  his  BUCceesors 


attempt  to  abridge  thbm — a  stipulation,  nug'atory 
against  a  powerful  monarch ;  and  which  has  an- 
swered no  other  purpose,  than  to  render  the  aris- 
tocracy factious,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  alaves. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  the  Tartars  made 
Some  successful  inroads  into  Hungary.  Andrew 
died  in  1235,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  eldest  son, 
Bela,  to  whom  he  had  already  resigned  the  Bore- 
reign  power. 

ANDREW  III.  king  of  Hungary,  called  tlie 
Venetian,  was  the  grandson  of  AacJrew  II.  and  son 
of  Prince  Stephen,  by  a  Veneiian  lady.  He  was 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  Hungarians  on  the 
death  of  Ladislaus,  in  I29U ;  and,  taking  his  waj^ 
from  Italy,  where  he  then  was,  through  Austria,  he 
was  detained  by  Albert,  the  duke,  till  he  promised 
to  feipouse  Agnes  his  daughter  :  a  promise  which 
be  afterwards  fulfilled,  though  he  had  protested 
against  its  validity,  and  was  supported  by  his 
nation.  He  went  to  war,  however,  with  Albert, 
and  laid  waste  almost  all  Austria,  till  at  length  a 
peace  was  made  by  the  intercession  of  the  pre- 
lates. Meantime  a  party  in  Hungary,  aupporiad 
by  many  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  acknowledged 
for  their  king,  Charles,  named  Martel,  son  of  the 
king  of  Sicily,  by  a  sister  of  Ladislaus.  The  yonth 
had  been  crowned  at  Xaples,  and  was  favoured  by 
the  pope,  who  pretended  to  dispose  of  tlie  crown 
of  Hungary  as  a  fief  of  the  holy  see.  Chsrles  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  two 
competitors,  with  their  pariisaas,  kept  Hungary  ia 
a  divided  state,  till  they  both  died  in  the  same 
year  1301.  Andrew  closed  his  life  at  Buds,  with- 
out male  issue,  and  in  him  the  line  of  Si.  Stephen 
terminated. 

ANDREW  of  Hungary,  called  by  the  Italiana 
Andreasso,  king  of  Naples,  was  Second  aoa  of 
Charles  II.  or  Cbarobert,  king  of  Hungary.  6e 
was  early  destined  for  the  huaband  of  his  relation 
Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  and,  at  six  years  of  «ge« 
was  sent  over  to  that  court  in  order  to  receive  a 
suitable  education  among  his  future  people.  Bf  ild 
itnd  docile,  but  heavy  and  gross,  he  was  unforta- 
nately  the  object  of  contempt  and  aversion  to  him 
spouse;  and,  though  she  cotlld  not  refuse  ih^ 
marriage,  she  was  resolved  to  exclude  him  from  ell 
share  of  the  sovereign  power.  Their  diffeteiio^ 
were  augmented  by  two  persona  who  governed 
them ;  Robert,  a  Franciscan  monk,  the  favourite  of 
Andrew ;  and  the  famous  Cartanese,  once  s  washer- 
womau,  the  confidante  of  Joan.  Levris,  prince  of 
Tareutum,  a  kinsman  of  Joan,  was  also  much  in 
ber  good  graces;  and  many  of  the  Neapolitais 
nobles  were  jealous  of  the  expected  influence  of 
the  Hungarians  in  their  country.  Preparstjona 
were  made  for  the  solemn  consecration  of  the 
king  and  queen,  and  they  were  lodged  together  ih 
a  convent  at  Averse,  when,  otie  night  as  Andrew 
was  going  to  bed,  he  was  called  out  of  the  queen's 
apartment  on  the  pretence  of  some  urgent  busineas  i 
and,  bis  mouth  being  stopped,  a  rope  was  throws 
round  his  neck,  and  he  was  instantly  atrangled« 
His  body  was  let  down  into  the  garden,  where  tha 
murderers,  coming  to  bury  it,  found  his  nurse,  m 
Hungarian  woman,  embracing  the  lifeless  corpao^ 
and  trying  to  reanimate  iu  They  retired,  and  thU 
shocking  catastrophe  being  made  known  in  ih% 
town,  a  furious  mob  rose  to  take  vengeance  on  th4 
coDspirators ;  and  Joan  herself  was  obliged  to  fly 
to  Naples.    The  sequel  of  this  tragedy  will  be  t^ 
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l%tcd  oB^er  her  article.  It  bappeoed  in  1345,  wbeo 
Aadmr  was  in  liis  nineteenth  year. 

ANDREWS  or  ANDREMVE  (Eusbbius),  • 
banuttr  of  good  faoiilj  in  Middlesex,  secretarjr  to 
I^Mtf  Capel,  and  on  toe  bretking  out  of  the  civil 
wars,  a  colonel  in  Charles's  service.  After  the 
loss  of  Worcester,  he  attempted  the  recovery  of 
the  island  of  Elj,  and  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
republican  army,  be  was  prosecuted  before  Brad- 
■baw  and  the  high  court  of  justice.  He  wa^  con- 
denned  to  he  banged  and  quartered,  but  oq  his 
pedtiott  tlie  sentence  was  changfd  to  beheading, 
which  be  suffered  with  great  fortitude  on  Tower- 
bill,  twenty-second  of  August  1650. 

ANDREWS  (Lancelot),  an  English  divine, 
whOf  IB  ibe  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  was 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  born  at  London  in  la65. 
Having  passed  with  credit  through  the  grammar- 
school,  he  was  admitted  to  a  scholsrahip  in  Pem- 
broke-hallf    Cambridge.      At    college  he   studied 
diligently,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  his 
knowledge    of   theology,    and    for  his  skill  and 
judgment  in  settling  doubtful  points  of  practical 
sasnistry.     The  following  anecdote  may  serve  to 
Sttescrate  this  part  of  his  character.     A  corpuleni 
sMennan  of  Cambridge,  whose  conscience  troubled 
Ua  for  sleeping   at  church,  and  who  had  been 
several  times  publicly  admonished  by  the  preacher 
for  this  breach  of  decorum,  but  found  himself  in- 
c^t>ie  of  overcoming  his  infirmity,  came  to  An- 
drews for  his  spiritual  advice.    Andrews  told  him 
it  was  an   ill  habit  of  body  and  not  of  mind,  and 
advised  him  on  Sundays  to  make  a  sparing  meal  at 
dbmer.    The  alderman  did  so,  but  siiil  fell  asleep, 
sod  was  preached  against,    lie  came  again,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  Andrews,  who  now  advised 
Ua  10  make  s  hearty  meal  as  usual,  but  to  take  out 
bia  full  sleep  before  he  went  to  church.     Tlie 
alderman  followed  his  advice,   and  came    to  St, 
Mary's  church,  where  the  preacher  was  prepared 
with  a  aermon  against  sleeping  at  church,  which 
was  tfarowD  away ;  for  the  good  alderman  looked 
tt  the  preacher  all  sermon- time,  and  spoiled  his 
design.      Andrews's  lectures,  as  catechi»t  of  bis 
coKpge,  were  attended  by  a  numerous  auditory. 
Hia  reputation  for  learning,  his  popular  talents  as 
a  preacher,  and  his  xeal  for  the  Protestant  cause, 
pnenred   him    the  patronage  of   Henry  earl   of 
Haatingdon,    and  of  Sir  Francis    Walsiogham, 
ncretary    to    Queen  Elizabeth;  and   he    passed 
tbreagh  aerera]  stages  of  preferment  to  the  deanery 
of  Westminster.    He  was  one  of  the  eLaplains  in 
Ofdiaary  to  the  queen,  who  took  great  delight  in 
las  prearhiiig,  and  personally  interested  herself  in 
bis   advancement.      Though    his    residence    was 
chiefly  in  London^  where,  for  some  years,  as  pre- 
beedtty  and  residentary   of  St.  Paul's,   he  read 
divinity  lectures  in  that  cathedral   three  times  a 
week  during  term-time ;    he  continued  his  con- 
with  bis  college,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
and  to  which  he  wss  a  liberal  benefactor. 


Aadiews's  style  of  preaching,  which  was  pedantic 
aBd<|Qatnt,  exactly  aoited  the  taste  of  James  L, 
nd  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  that  prince 
daring  the  whole  of  his  reign.  He  was  called  in 
to  vindicate  the  king's  sovereignty  in  all  the  eccle- 
ibsdcal  affairs  against  the  vehement  attack  of 
Bsfansine,  who,  in  reply  to  James's  **  Defence 
tf  the  Kigbt  of  Kings,"  bad  vrritten  a  tract  under 
at  fetitioiis  Bvne  of  "  Matthew  Tortus."    This 


piece  the  dean  refuted  with  great  spirit  in  a  Latin 
work,  which  appeared  under  the  jinffling  title  of 
"  Toriura  Torti,"  or  Tortus  tortured ;  printed  in 
4to.  by  the  king's  printer  in  1609.  This  service 
was  so  acceptable  to  the  king,  and  the  dean  on 
other  accounts  stood  so  high  in  bis  esteem,  that,  in 
the  same  year,  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Ely, 
He  was  appointed  one  of  his  majesty^s  privy  coun- 
cillora  first  in  Englsnd,  and  afterwards  in  Scotland, 
whither  he  accompanied  the  king  on  his  journey 
to  that  kingdom.  Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  buhoprio 
of  Winchester,  be  was,  in  1618,  translated  to  that 
see,  wUere  he  remained  tiU  bis  death,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after  the  secession  of  Charles  I.  in  the 
year  1636.  After  making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
style  of  penegyric  in  his  epitaph,  where  be  is  called 
an  infinite  treasure  snd  stupendous  oracle  of  learn- 
ing and  science,  and  is  said  to  have  merited  eternal 
admiration  for  his  indefalipable  industry,  consum- 
mate wisdom,  constant  piet^,  profuse  liberality, 
uncommon  affability,  and  tried '  probity ;  we  may 
believe,  that  this  prelate  was  a  man  of  eminent 
talents,  acquirements,  and  virtues.  Of  the  mode- 
ration of  hia  political  principles,  as  well  as  the  in- 
dependence of  his  spirit,  and  bis  superiority  (o  the 
base  adulation  which  disgraced  the  court  of  James, 
the  following  anecdote  is  a  memorable  ezamplf, 
Mr.  Waller  the  poet  relates,  that,  going  *to  aee 
the  king  at  dinner,  he  overheard  an  extraordinary 
conversation  between  his  majesty  and  two  prelatef, 
the  bishop  of  Wincheater,  and  Dr.  Neale,  bishop 
of  Durham,  who  were  standing  behind  the  kinge 
chair.  His  majesty  asked  the  bishops,  "  My  lords, 
cannot  1  take  my  subjects*  money  when  I  want  itf 
without  all  this  formality  in  parliament^'  Tb^ 
bishop  of  Durham  immediately  replied^  "  God 
forbid,  air,  but  you  should  ;  you  are  the  breath  pf 
our  nostrils."  Upon  which  the  king  turned  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  added,  '*  My  lord,  what 
say  you?"  '*  Sir,"  replied  the  bishop,  •*  I  have 
no  skill  in  parliamentary  cases."  The  king  then 
said, "  No  put-offs,  my  lord  ;  answer  me  presently.*^ 
"Then,  sir,"  rejoined  the  bishop,  "I  think  it 
lawful  for  you  to  uke  my  brother  Neale's  monev, 
for  he  offers  it :"  which  answer  much  diverted  tne 
king.  The  charity  of  Bishop  Andrews  w|s  very- 
extensive,  snd  his  munificence  in  the  encourage* 
ment  of  learning  showed  a  i)ohle  sense  of  the  opiy 
sound  purpose  tor  which  revenues  like  those  of  the 
see  of  Winchester  could  be  bestowed  on  an  indi- 
vidual. Milton,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  wrote  • 
Latin  elegy  on  the  death  of  this  distinguished  pre- 
late, which  exhibits  bis  usual  richness  of  fsncy. 
The  works  of  Bishop  Andrews  which  are  now  best 
known  are — 1.  "  A  Volume  of  Sermons,"  1628- 
1631,  folio ;  S.  **  The  Moral  Law  expounded,  or 
Lectures  on  the  Ten  Commandments,'  1642,  folio  ; 
3.  *'  Collection  of  Posthumous  and  Orphati  lec- 
tures delivered  at  St.  Faults  and  St.  G ilea's, 
London,"  1657,  folio.  His  controversial  replies  to 
Cardinals  Perron  and  Bellarmine  are  now  little 
attended  to.  His  speeches  in  the  star-chamber 
against  the  judicial  opinions  of  Trashe,  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  Dr.  Laud  in  1629,  and 
dedicated  to  Charles  I. 

ANDREWS  (Miles  PsTBn),  the  son  of  an 
eminent  merchant  in  the  city  of  London,  amused 
himself  by  writing  for  the  stage,  but  cannot  be 
considerea  very  successful,  none  of  his  pieces 
having  kept  posieiiion  of  the  boaidfj  though  ooa 
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or  two  of  them  met  with  partial  and  temporary 
favour.  In  his  prologues  and  epilogues,  of  which 
he  wrote  several,  he  was  more  happy.  His  ac- 
knowledged dramas  ae  nine  in  number.  *'  Belpha- 
|or,"  a  comio  opera ;  *'  Summer  Amusements/' 
ditto ;  "  Fire  and  Water,"  ditto ;  *'  Best  Bidder," 
ft  comedy  ;  **  The  Election,"  a  musical  interlude  -, 
**  The  Mrsteries  of  the  Castle,"  a  comedj ;  "  Dis- 
dpation/'  ditto ;  '*  Baron  of  Kinkervankots- 
darsprackengotchdern,"  ditto  ;  "  Better  Late  than 
Never,"  ditto.  His  death,  which  was  sudden,  took 
place  in  1814. 

AN£>K£W  (James  Pettit),  a  well-known  mis- 
ceUane6uB  English  writer,  was  born  in  the  year 
1737,  and  received  a  private  education,  but  was 
early  distinguished  by  an  attachment  to  literature 
•nd  the  fine  arts ;  to  the  former  of  which  he  may  be 
aaid  to  have  been  professionally  attached  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  house  in  Bromptoo 
in  1797.  His  principal  woiks  are — 1.  "  Anecdotes, 
ancient  and  modern,  with  Observations,"  1789, 
and  a  supplement,  1790,  several  editions  of  which 
have  since  appeared  ;  it.  **  Continuation  of  Henry's 
History  of  England,"  4io.,  and  9  volumes,  8vo. ; 
3.  *'  The  History  of  Great  Briuin,  connected  with 
the  Chronology  of  Europe,  with  Notes  containing 
Anecdotes  of  the  Times,  Lives  of  the  Learned,  and 
Specimens  of  their  Works,  from  Cesar's  Invasion 
to  the  Death  of  Edward  VI."  1794-5.  He  also 
wrote  several  antiquarian  papers,  which  appear  in 
the  Archaeologia. 

ANDRIEUX  (FnAN90is  Guillaume  Jean 
Stanislaus),  one  of  tbe.most distinguished  m6dern 
French  dramatic  poets,  born  at  Strasburg,  May  6, 
1759,  was,  before  the  revolution,  secretary  of  the 
duke  of  Uses.  In  1798,  he  entered  the  legislative 
body,  as  deputy  of  the  department  of  tlie  Seine, 
where  he  made  a  conspicuous  figure  by  his  speeches 
and  motions  respecting  the  establishment  of  primary 
schools,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  murder  of 
the  ambassadors  at  Rastadt.  After  the  eighteenth 
Brumaire,  he  became  tribune;  July  21,  1800^ 
secretary;  and,  in  September,  president  of  the 
tribanate.  He  declared  himself  with  seal  and 
firmness  against  the  anti-constitutional  measures  of 
the  first  consul  and  of  the  senate,  until  1802,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  resign.    Nevertheless,  the  em- 

reror  afterwards  made  him  knight  of  the  legion  of 
onour,  and  professor  of  literature  at  the  College  de 
Trance,  and  of  belles-lettres  at  the  polytechnic 
school.  In  1816,  the  king  admitted  him  a  member 
of  the  French  academy.  His  principal  work  of 
dassic  reputation  is  '*  Anaximander,"  a  play  in  one 
act.  His  **  Let  Etourdis"  is  also  very  popular. 
He  is  likewise  the  author  of  Molvtre  avec  set  Amis, 
His  Examen  Critique  du  Th^dtre  des  Greet  is  highly 
valued. 

ANDRISCUS,  an  impostor, who,  under  the  name 
of  Philip,  and  therefore  called  Pseudo  PhilifypuSy 
pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Ferses,  the  last  king  of 
Macedonia.  His  story  was,  that  his  father,  doubtful 
of  the  event  of  his  war  against  the  Bomans,  had 
sent  him  to  Adramy  Hium,  to  be  brought  up  as  s 
poor  man's  eon,  witli  a  charge  not  to  disclose  tbe 
secret  of  his  biith  till  he  should  be  fourteen.  After 
reigning  some  time  over  Macedonia,  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  Komans  nnder  Ciecilius  Metellua, 
and  put  to  death  by  order  of  tbe  senate,  B.  C.  147. 
ANDROCLEA,  in  classical  fabulous  history,  a 
daughter  of  AntipceDus  pf  Thebef.    Shd,  with  her 


sister  Alcida,  sacrificed  herself  in  the  aerrice  of 
her  country,  when  the  oracle  had  promised  Uia 
victory  to  her  countrymen,  who  were  engaged  in  a 
war  against  Orchomenos,  if  any  of  noble  biitb  de- 
voted himself  for  the  glory  of  his  natioB.  Ami* 
pcenus  refused  to  do  it,  and  his  daughters  cheer- 
fully accepted  it,  and  received  great  honoura  after 
death. 

ANDROCLUS,  a  Dacian  slave,8aid  cohave  been 
recognised  in  the  circus  at  Rome,  and  spared,  bj  a 
lion  whose  wounded  foot  he  had  formerly  cured  ia 
the  woods. 

ANDROCLYDES,  a  painter,  who  flourished 
about  the  350th  year  B.  C,  was  the  rival  and  con- 
temporary of  Zeuxis.  He  was  a  native  of  Cjucos, 
and  painted  aome  of  this  pieces  at  Thebea. 

ANOKOGEUS,  in  claasieal  history,  aon  of 
Minos  and  Paaiphae,  was  famous  for  his  skill  in 
wrestling.  He  overcame  every  antagonist  at  Athens, 
and  became  such  a  favourite  of  the  people*  mud  of 
the  Pallantides,  the  apparent  heira  to  ihe  throne, 
that  i£geua  king  of  the  country  grew  jealous  of 
his  popularity,  and  caused  him  to  be  aasaaainated 
as  he  was  going  to  I'hebes.  Some  say  that  he  was 
killed  by  tbe  wild  bull  of  Marathon. 

ANDROMACHE,  in  classical  fabulous  his- 
tory, the  wife  of  Hector.  She  lived  in  the  hap- 
piest conjugal  union  with  her  heroic  lord  till  his 
unfortunate  death.  At  the  capture  of  Troy,  aha 
saw  her  son  Astyanaz  precipitated  fiona  a  tower. 
and  herself  a  captive  slave  in  tbe  power  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  tie  fierce  son  of  Hector's  deadly  foe.  The 
female  sex  were  at  that  time  so  much  uccua- 
tomed  to  follow  the  law  of  conquest,  that  her 
feelings  probably  suffered  less  than  could  bow 
be  conceived,  when  she  became  the  coneubisM 
of  Fyrrhus,  to  whom  she  bore  children.  After 
the  deeth  (or,  as  some  say  during  the  life)  of  this 
prince,  she  married  her  fellow-captive  Heleiiua»  a 
son  of  Priam  and  brother  of  Hector;  and  d^e 
reigned  with  him  over  part  of  Epirus,  and  per- 
petuated a  race,  from  whom  Fyrrhus,  kio^  of 
Epirus,  the  antagonist  of  the  Romans,  im  amid 
Tor  rather  fabled^  to  have  aprung.  Several  Cragc- 
aies,  ancient  and  modem,  have  been  conapooed  oa 
the  subject  of  Andromache  :  hut  the  interest  of 
the  most  pathetic  scenes  arises  from  sentimeata 
probably  foreign  to  her  period  and  character. 

ANDROMACHUS  of  Crete,  jAvsician  to  the 
Emperor|Nero,  and  the  first  known  to.have  borne  the 
title  of  Arehiater,  was  eminent  both  for  his  mediosd 
and  literary  talents.  He  is  principidly  celebin^ed 
as  the  inventor  of  the  famous  compound  electuarT* 
called  Theriaca,  first  used  as  an  antidote  agvinst 
poisons  i  but  afterwards,  and  down  to  the  preaou 
time,  a  favourite  remedy  in  all  diseases  supposed 
to  possess  a  malignant  or  pestilential  nature.  An- 
drcmachus  himself  gave  a  description  of  it  in  Greek 
verse,,  dedicated  to  Nero,  1  which  has  reached 
our  times.  His  son  of  the  same  name,  and  ia  the 
same  station,  described  it  in  prose,  along  with « 
number  of  other  compound  medicines.— An  opoleBt 
person  of  Sicily,  who  lived  about  390  B.  C,  ■»« 
tenally  assisted  Timoleon  in  recovering  the  Ubertr 
of  the  Syracusans.  ' 

ANDROMEDA,  in  fabulous  histozy,  dau^latar 
of  the  Ethiopian  king  Cepheus,  and  of  Cassiopeuu 
The  motlier  and  daughter  were  very  beautiful.  Tlb» 
former  having  boasted  that  her  daughter  surpataaed 
tbe  Nereides  (if  not  Juno  henelf)  in  beauty,  th^ 
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iffntfedfoddeaaes  eatled  on  their  father  to  revenge 
Ike  iiMiIt.  He  not  only  inundated  the  territory  of 
Cipkeue,  but  alec  tent  a  horrid  sea-monster, 
vhich  threatened  uniTersal  destmction.  The 
weeie  declared  that  the  wrath  of  Neptune  could 
■et  he  appeased,  unless  Cepheus  delirered  his 
daughter  to  the  monster.  In  this  extremity,  Per- 
seus beheld  her,  when,  with  the  head  of  the  Gorgon 
ia  his  hand,  and  mounted  on  Pegasus,  he  was  re- 
taming  from  hia  rictory  over  Medusa.  Touched 
kreompaaaioa  and  lore,  the  hero  promised  to  hill 
lae  Bonater  on  condition  that  the  virgin  should  be 
giren  him  in  marriage.  The  hiher  promised  it, 
wd  kept  hia  word,  in  memory  of  the  eiploits  of 
Fsneua,  Andromeda,  by  the  favour  of  Paliaa,  was 


among  the  atars. 
AMDROM  ,  an  Argire,  who  travelled  all  over 
the  deaerta  of  Lybia  without  drink. — A  man  aet 
ever  the  citadel  of  Syraeuae  by  Dionysius.  Her- 
MocfBtaa  adviaed  him  to  aeise  it  and  revolt  from 
Ike  XjTtnt,  which  he  rafuaed  to  do.  The  tyrant 
pat  km  lo  death  for  not  diacovering  that  Hermo- 
nateahad  incited  him  to  rebellion. — ^A  man  of  Ha« 
hcttnaasuB,  who  eompoaed  hiatorioal  works,  par- 
ticolarlv  a  valoaUe  genealogy,  now  lost,  but  often 
Rioted  by  Dic^iieaea  and  othera. 

ANDRONICUS  of  Cyresthes,  a  Greek  archi. 
tort,  celebrated  for  having  constructed,  at  Athens, 
tke  tower  of  the  winds,  an  octagonal  building,  on 
•aeh  side  of  which  was  a  figuro  representing  one  of 
tke  winda.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  waa  a  small 
pjnmid  of  marble  supporting  a  brazen  Triton, 
wkich  toned  on  a  pivot,  and  pointed  with  its  rod 
lathe  aide  of  the  tower  on  which  waa  represented 
the  wind  that  was  then  blowing.  As  each  of  the 
Adas  had  a  sort  of  dial,  it  is  conjectured  that  it 
voaeriy  contained  a  clepsydra,  or  water-clock. — 
Urius,  the  oldest  of  Roman  dramatiats.  His  6 rat 
pieeewas  presented  beforo  the  Roman  people  about 
MO  D.  C. — ^A  peripatetic  piiiloaopher  of  Rhodes, 
vko  iourished  fifty-nine  years,  B.  C.  He  was 
tke  firat  who  pnbliahed  and  revised  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  His  Periphrasis  is 
tttmt,  the  beat  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Hein- 
i»a,  8vo. 

ANDRONICUS  I.  son  of  laaac  Comnenus, 
Vis  imprisoned  fur  his  rebellious  conduct  against 
Ike  Eatperor  Manuel,  but  after  twelve  years'  con- 
^Mneat,  he  escaped  into  Russia,  snd  on  the  ele- 
vatioa  of  young  Alexis  I(.  he  had  the  art  to  cause 
k^isif  to  be  received  aa  a  protector  and  as  a 
pvtaer  of  the  throne.  His  hypocrisy  for  a  time 
MiMaled  his  criminal  designs ;  but  he  soon  showed 
tke  erwlty  of  hia  diaposition  by  putting  to  death 
■a*r  persona  whom  he  thought  ill  affected  to- 
aaras  kimy  and  causing  the  empress  herself  to  be 
tried  and  executed  on  a  charge  of  treaaon  in  cor- 
itspoodiog  with  Bela,  king  of  Hungary.  The 
Woaation  of  the  young  emperor  was  soon  after 
pMfermed  with  great  aolemnity ;  aad  Andronicus, 
Vitk  tke  sacrament  in  hia  hand,  vowed  the  most 
miohble  fidelity  towards  him ;  at  the  same  time 
ittfidiy  ineulcatiag  the  necessity  of  an  ezperi- 
Oesd  ruler  to  averc  the  evils  which  threatened  the 
ttpire.  Hia  adhereata  immediately  raised  the 
«f  of  "  Long  live  Alexia  and  Andronicoa,  Roman 
p,"  and,  in  the  nidat  of  hia  affected  ropug- 
he  waa  eievated^  by  acclamation,  to  a 
lUp  in  the  eaqnre.  It  waa  not  long  before 
^  Bafder  of  the  nnfortunate  Alasia  dissolved 
Umn.  Bti^.— No.  t5. 


thia  ill«aasorted  union.  His  body  waa  brought 
before  the  tyrant,  who,  striking  it  with  hia  foot, 
characterised  the  deceaaed  in  theae  words :  **  Thy 
father  waa  a  knave,  thy  mother  a  whore,  and  thy- 
self a  fool!'*  Being  now  sole  emperor,  A.  D. 
1183,  he  exercised  the  supreme  power  with  a  sin* 
gular  mixture  of  justice  and  beneficence  towarda 
hia  aubjecta  at  large,  and  the  most  bloody  ty* 
raony  towards  all  wiSiin  his  grasp  whom  he  bated 
or  feared.  The  nobleat  families,  especially  those 
allied  to  the  Conmeni,  were  either  cut  off  or 
driven  into  exile.  Some  of  these,  engaged  in  re« 
volt ;  snd  the  Sicilians,  by  an  invaaion  in  which 
they  took  and  aacked  Theaaalonica,  added  to  the 
sum  of  public  calamity.  At  length,  Isaac  Ange- 
las, a  person  of  distinction,  and  deacended  from 
the  first  Alexis,  being  ordered  for  execution,  made 
his  escape  to  a  church,  where  he  took  refuge  with 
sevenl  of  hia  kindred.  The  populace  collecting 
in  his  favour,  raised  a  general  sedition,  in  which 
Isaac  was  declared  emperor.  Andronicus,  who 
was  then  absent,  returned  with  all  apeed  to  Con- 
atantinople ;  but  beiag  universally  deserted,  he 
was  seised  and  dragged  in  chains  before  hia  rival« 
By  him  Andronicus  waa  given  up  to  the  reaent- 
ment  of  thoee  he  had  injured  ;  and,  for  three  daya 
together  he  was  made  to  undergo  all  the  insulU 
and  tormenta  that  rage  and  revenge  could  ioliiot* 
He  endured  this  cruel  treatment  with  invincible 
patience,  only  at  times  crying,  '*  Lord  have 
meroy  upon  me  !"  and  *'  Why  will  you  bruise  a 
brotlter  reed  ?"  At  length  a  meroiful  stab  put  an 
end  to  his  sufferings,  in  his  seventy-third  year, 
after  a  reign  of  two  years.  With  him  terminated 
the  dynasty  of  the  Comneni. 

ANDRONICUS  II.  Palawlogus.  son  of  Mi- 
chael Palseologus,  succeeded  to  ^e  Greek  empire 
in  1285.  He  is  said  to  have  been  lesmed  and 
virtuous ;  but  he  was  weak  in  his  conduct,  and 
abjectly  superstitious.  He  began  hia  reign  with 
restoring  the  ceremonial  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
annulling  what  had  been  done  by  hia  father  to- 
warda ita  union  with  the  Roman,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  auperiority  of  the  latter.  He  be- 
came involved  in  eccleaiaatical  diaputeawith  the 
patriarch,  and  in  civil  contention  with  rebellioua 
subjects.  Having  hired  a  bod^  of  Catalans  for  his 
defence  againat  the  inroads  of'^the  Turks,  tliej  n»« 
vol  ted  against  bim,  seized  Callipolis,  or  GaUipoli» 
and,  calling  the  Turks  to  their  assistance,  gave 
them  the  firat  entrance  into  Europe.  Thrace  waa 
ravaged  by  the  combined  invaders,  and  the  em- 
peror's forees  were  defeated  ;  but  at  length  the 
Turks  were  all  taken  or  deatroyed.  Worse  evila 
arose  from  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  the 
emperor's  favourite  grsndson,  Andronicus  the 
younger ;  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father  Mi- 
chael (who  had  been  partner  in  the  empire  £o€ 
twenty-five  years),  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  , 
and  at  length  obliged  hia  grandfather  to  share  hia 
dominiona  with  him.  After  aome  vicissitudes  of 
unstable  peace  and  declared  enmity,  the  grandson 
gained  possession  of  Constantinople,  and,  de- 
priving Uie  ajed  emperor  of  all  remaining  appear- 
ance of  authority,  first  confined  liim  to  hia  paUoe« 
and  then  drove  him  to  a  monaateiy.  Hia  old. 
age  waa  embittered  by  blindneaa  and  neglect; 
and,  under  the  name  of  Father  Anthony »  he  doaed 
an  unquiet  lifs,  four  years  after  hia  abdioationy 
A«  D.  l$99t  aged  aeTennr-foiir* 
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ANDR0NICU8  III.  Palisologni,  or  the 
Younger,  wm  tbe  son  of  Michael,  eldest  son  and 
ooHeague  of  the  elder  Andronicus.  His  wit  and 
beauty  rendered  him  a  great  faroarite  with  his 
grandfather;  and  this  favour  precipitated  him  into 
intemperance  and  debaacherj  of  all  kinds.  An 
intrigue  which  he  had  with  a  beautiful  macron  was 
tbe  cause  of  a  sad  tragedy ;  for,  upon  some  suspi- 
cion of  her  fidelty,  he  placed  assassins  about  her 
house,  with  orders  to  dispatch  the  first  persons  that 
approached.  His  own  younger  brother,  coming  to 
seek  for  bimi  fell  into  their  hands,  and  was  mur- 
dered ;  and  their  father  soon  after  died  of  grief. 
The  grandfather,  having  made  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  reclaim  him,  declared  a  resolution  to 
punish  and  disinherit  him.  He  escaped  from 
court)  and,  repairing  to  Adrianople,  was  joined  by 
a  band  of  adherents  and  favouriies,  the  principal  of 
whom  was  John  Cantaouzenus ;  and,  ass<'mbling 
his  forces,  he  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
His  success  in  compelling  his  grandfather  first  to  a 
partition  of  his  dominion,  and  then  to  an  abdica* 
tton,  U  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  life.  From 
IStO  be  reigned  alone ;  and,  during  tbe  period  of 
bis  sovereignty,  bad  to  contend  against  the  Bul- 
garians and  Turks ;  the  last  of  whom  obliged  him 
to  sign  an  ignominious  treaty,  by  which  be  relin- 
quished to  them  all  tbe  places  they  had  taken  in 
Asia.  This  was,  however,  only  a  temporary  paci- 
fication ;  and  every  token  of  contempt  and  decline 
was  aocumulatiBg  round  tbe  empire,  when,  worn 
out  by  his  vices,  he  died  in  his  forty-fifth  year, 
A.D.  1341. 

ANDRONICUS  IV.    See  PALiEOLOGUS. 

ANDROUET  DU  CERCEAU  (James),  an 
troliit«ot,  at  tbe  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
furnished  tbe  designs  for  the  grand  gallery  of 
the  Louvre,  the  Pontneuf,  &c.  He  published 
some  works  on  his  profession,  and  died  abroad, 
whither  he  had  retired  as  a  zealous  disciple  of 
Calvin. 

ANDRY  (Nicholas),  a  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  dean  of  tbe  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  wss  a 
native  of  Lyons,  and  author  of  several  treatises  now 
little  known,  except  those  on  medicine,  which  pre- 
serve his  fame,  especially  a  treatise  on  the  gene- 
Mtfon  of  worms  in  the  human  body,-«*on  phleboto- 
my-,^-on  orthopsdia,  or  the  method  of  correcting 
deformities  in  children.  He  died,  174S,  aged 
eighty -four. 

ANEAU  (Babtrolomew),  anativeof  Bourges, 
principal  of  the  college  of  Lyons.  In  1565,  during 
a  proeesflioii,  a  stone  was  thrown  from  the  college 
upcm  the  priest  who  carried  tbe  consecrated  bread, 
and  immediately  the  place  was  stormed,  and  Aneau, 
whose  Cslvinistical  opinions  were  unpopular,  be- 
ing found  alone  and  auspected,  was  dragged  out 
and  inhumanly  murdered  by  tbe  populace.  He 
wt»  author  of  some  satires  and  other  pieces  in 
French  and  in  Latin. 

ANELLO.    See  MASSANIELLO. 

ANEMAS,  tbe  name  of  four  brothers  who  con- 
spired against  Alexis  Comnenus,  Being  disco- 
vered they  were  appreheuded,  and  eoademned  to 
have  their  heads  shaved  and  beards  plucked  off, 
ih  which  state  they  were  to  be  led  throogh  the 
■tre«ti  of  Constantinople,  and  than  to  have  their 
eyes  put  out.  As  they  passed  the  palaee  of  the 
Uiig  they  taieed  their  hands  and  euppUeated  for 
death,  and  the  ompeior  «t  the  soUcnation  of  his 


wife  and   daughter,  conmiuted  their  sentOiM«  M' 
perpetual  imprisonment. 

ANEURIN,  aupposed  by  seme  authors  to  bo 
the  same  with  Gildas  the  historian,  a  Briciab  poet 
and  chieftain  of  the  sixth  eeatury.  He  took  m  pait 
in  the  battle  of  Cattraeth.  which  be  made  ib«  aub« 
ject  of  a  poem;  and  this,  with  anotlier  po^ai,  em* 
titled  ibe  '*Odes  of  tbe  Months,"  form  the  wholo 
of  his  known  works.  Tbey  are  to  be  found  in  tho 
Archniology. 

ANFOSSI  (Pasquale),  a  Neapolitan  cempeofV 
of  eminence  in  the  last  century,  a  pupil  of  Sacwbinl 
and  Piccini.  After  composing  seveml  oporaa^ 
which  met  with  tlie  most  uriqudified  euee«M»  him 
"  L'Olympiade''  encountered  a  reception  aa  nnfii* 
vourable  as  unexpected.  From  this  momeiit  tho 
decline  of  his  reputation  in  Italy,  seema  to  iinve 
been  as  rapid  as  its  rise.  Antossi  in  consequeooil 
visited  Paris  in  1780,  where  his  Caiua  Mmriua  wot 
performed  with  aome  auccesa,  and  afierwarda  Imb*- 
don.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1795,  The  opera  of 
TAvaro  is  considered  bis  cbef«d'oeuvre. 

ANGE  DE  SAINT  (Joseph),  a  Carmotito  «f 
Toulouse,  whose  real  nsme  was  Broase,  woe,  in 
the  sereuteenth  century,  sent  as  a  misaioiiary  to 
Persia,  where  be  remained  a  long  time.  His  reolv 
denee  in  that  country  gave  him  an  opportunit/  of 
making  himaelf  master  of  its  laoeusge  ;  mild  W 
undertook  a  tranalation  of  '*  The  Persian  Pbanna* 
copsia,"  which  was  published,  in  BfOi  at  Parts,  ill 
1681.  He  also  published,  <'  Gaxophylsciwaa  UM'- 
guBs  Persarum,"  (A  trsasury  of  the  Perainn  lan^ 
guage),  which  was  printed  in  fblio>,  at  Amaterdoio, 
in  1684.  In  this  work,  tlie  Persian  wordo  artf 
rendered  into  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  in  ord«f 
to  adapt  it  to  general  use  tlirough  Europe.  Tbo 
value  of  this  work  is  increased  by  many  »l«e^|« 
Isneous  remarks  and  historical  particular*,  wlii^ 
the  author  has  oocasionaUy  introdoced.  He  waa  m 
provinciol  of  his  order  in  Languedoc,  and  died  ftff 
Perpignan  in  1697. 

ANOE  DE  SAINTE  (Ro8ALiB),an  Aiigufitind 
mendicant,  and  learned  geuenlogisi,  was  iMro  ol 
Blois  in  1655 ;  bis  family  name  was  Francis  RoP 
fard.  With  an  associate,  Father  Simplieion,  M 
completed,  in  French,  a  large  work,  wliieii  Fmtber 
Anselme  had  begun,  entitled  '<  Tbe  History  of  thd 
House  of  Fronse,  and  of  the  great  officers  of  tbo 
orown :"  it  was  published  in  nine  voltMoes,  foMo.  IC 
is  a  valuable  store-bouse  of  materiala  for  the  kio« 
tory  of  Fronce.  1  be  author  also  poMish^,  io  IIt« 
volumes,  ISmo.,  a  wnrk  entitled,  "  The  State  «f 
France."     He  died  at  Paris  in  ITtd. 

ANGELI  (Buokaventura),  a  Ferraroao,  edu^ 
cated  fur  the  law,  in  which  profession  he  attained 
to  great  eminence  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  otz« 
teenth  century,  and  had  for  awhile  a  pHociptf 
share  in  the  adtninistraiion  of  public  affairs.  OH^ 
oumstances,  however,  induced  him  to  quit  Forrini 
for  Parms,  where  he  compiled  his  history  of  tkot 
city,  printed  ia  one  volume  4to.,  as  well  ••  % 
topographical  description  of  it.  He  died  ia  157S.— -« 
Baldus^  an  ttslian  phyaician  of  reputation,  oalliai> 
of  a  Latin  treatise  on  v'tpers,  1.589, 4to.  He  lived  OC 
tbe  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

ANGELI  (Pxtxa),  a  disttngoisliel  laHtam 
Latin  poet,  was  bom  at  Barga  in  Toaeany,  in  0m 
year  ll^lf.  Ho  wao  a  profteient  in  Laiitf  And 
Greek  at  a  very  early  age, snd  wao «oet  to  BolofdC 
to  study  tbe  kw,  b«t  negtootod  it  for  tie  IMM* 
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flavin^  written  tone.Mtixioal  ▼eraes  to 
•  ladj  of  qaalily,  ho  tkoagfat  it  prudent  to 
%au  Boiognn  for  Vrniee,  where  ho  employi^d  him- 
Brifim  copjing  Greek  manuicripti  for  the  Freneb 
flabitiodor.  He  suheoqoenilj  visited  Coostanti- 
nopJo,  and  made  the  tour  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
la  1546,  he  beoaase  professor  of  Greek  at  Reggio, 
lUid  afierwarda  of  belles-letirea  at  Pisa.  Id  1575 
ha  waa  iaviied  to  aeconpany  Cardinal  Ferdinand 
la  Itfadioi  to  Rooie,  who  entertained  him  with 
grratUWralitf  ,aad  rewarded  lum  with  a  giftof  SOOO 
gold  erowna  for  a  dedication  of  hit  poems.  When 
Fardinaad  bacame  grand  duke,  ho  also  followed 
him  to  Florence,  and  being  enriched  with  addi- 
tsaaal  penaioBa.  peased  the  remainder  of  hia  life 
vitb  ease  and  opulence  at  Piaa.  enjoying  great  re 
pataiion  until  his  death  in  1596.  The  principal 
vorka  af  thia  author  are— -1.  *<  De  ordine  Ugendi 
Miiptorea  histoiis  Romanp ;"  i. "  Poexnata  Varia  ;'* 
S,  '*  Sjsiaa.'*  a  Latin  poem  in  twelve  books,  on  the 
paae  aabjeet  as  the  <*JeruaaIem  Delirered"  of 
T«Ho;  4.  **  Cjnegetioon/'  or  the  Chaae  ;  5.  **De 
pdvabom  publicorumqua  orbia  Ronis  eversoribus 
fjiiatola,"  410.;  6,  ^Poeaie  Toscani,"  8vo.  7. 
^  Lcttttia  in  Latin  and  Italian/'  to  be  foand  in 
Tarioaa  collectiona :  8.  "  Memoira  of  his  own 
Ufc." 

AKGSLIERI  (Bomavsmturk),  a  Sicilian  monk 
of  the  order  of  Sc.  Francis,  who  became  Tioar-geoe- 
lai  of  bia  order'at  Madrid,  lived  at  the  latter  end  of 
Ilia  •ev'cnteeoth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
ceotanes.  He  is  author  of  two  curious  perform- 
■acaa,  entitled  "  Lux  magica  celeatium,  terrastriuoi, 
ft  infrTonia,"  1685, 4io. ; "  Lux  magica  acaderoiea, 
pan  aeconda,"  J 667,  4u>.  Tbe  time  of  this  writer's 
daalb  is  uncertain. 

A^fGELIO  (John),  a  Dominican  of  Fiezola, 
kaown  mB  the  painter  of  Pope  Mioholaa  Y/s  chapel, 
for  which  he  refused  the  arobbiahoprio  of  Florence. 
He  ia  aaid  to  have  left  designed ij  some  inacouraciea 
ia  hie  great  works,  that  he  might  not  draw  too 
•eab  the  admiratioa  of  mankind.  He  died  1455, 
Iged  aixtj-eigbt. 

ANGELIS  (DoMinico  na),  a  native  of  Lecee 
ia  OtranlOf  wboae  learning  procured  him  admission 
Into  the  Boat  celebrated  aoademiea,  when,  he  tra- 
TaUrd  through  France  and  Spain.  When  Philip 
y.  of  Spain  waa  aaaatar  of  Naplea,  be  was  appointed 
histariographer,  and  sfiexwards  waa  made  secretary 
la  tiia  duke  of  Gxavina.  He  deaerved  every  dis> 
usftieo.  as  hia  aesvicea  in  literaiore  show.  His 
campositiona  wereiouriean  in  number,  mostly  upon 
historical,  biographical,  or  critical  subjects^  in 
Italian.  He  died  at  Lecce,  9ih  August,  1719,  aged 
luttj-lbur. 
4KG£LO  (Micbaxl).  See  BUONAROTTI. 
ANGELO,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  lawyer  oi 
Padya,  who  flouriabed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
His  reputation  ia  prcaerved  on  the  tomb  of  hia  fa- 
ther, Paul  de  Caatro,  hjr  an  epitaph  announcing  his 
virtues  and  uleau.  Hia  father  waa  alto  a  lawyer, 
iad  it  aeeaas  to  have  been  the  custom  at  that  time, 
V>  hary  father  and  son  in  the  aame  grave,  when 
iheyfiidlowrd  the  same  profession  with  diatinctioo. 
•*lbe  aaaae  of  a  celebrated  fencing  maater  of  the 
|»eatat  day ;  noat  of  our  nobihtj  have  been  hit 
paaila  in  that  art. 

ANGELOCRATOR  (DamKL),  a  celebrated 
Aaalegian,  waa  hms  at  Corbacb  in  1569,  and  died 
MU9&.    Haaflikrta<latthaayaodofOordi^biui 


1618,  and  at  the  taking  ot  Cassal,  was  very  harshly 
treated  by  Tilly.*  He  left  several  theological  worki^ 
and  also'aoine  treutiaea  on  the  weights  and  mea- 
snres  of  the  ancients. 

ANGELOMfc:,  a  Benediotine  of  the  Abbey  of 
Luzeuil  in  the  ninth  eentnry,  distinguished  him- 
self by  ^his  learning,  in  those  times  of  ignorance, 
and  was  patronised  by  the  Empetor  Lothsire,  who 
in  vain  tried  to  draw  him  to  hia  court.  His  com* 
mentariea  upon  Genesia  and  the  Book  of  Kings, 
were  printed  at  Cologne  in  1530.  Angelome  died 
iad54. 

ANGELONI  (FnAHCis),  an  historian  and  anti* 
quary  of  the  seveuteeuib  ceutury,  was  the  author 
of  an  illuttration  of  the  Roman  history  by  medals^ 
published  at  Rome  in  folio,  In  the  year  1685,  undet 
the  title  of  *'Histoire  Auguste  par  les  M^dailles, 
depuis  Jules  C6«ar,  jasqu'il  Constantin  le  Grand.'' 
He  alao  wrote,  "A  History  of  Terni,"  hia  native 
country,  printed  in  4to.  at  Rome,  in  1646.  This 
writer  died  at  Rome,  1652. 

ANGELUCCI  (Thbodore),  an  Italian  poet  of 
thtt  aiiteenth  century.  He  was  a  physician  by 
profeasion,  but  afterwards  devoting  himself  to  It* 
terature,  he  went  to  Rome  ;  whence,  for  what  reason 
ia  not  stated,  ha  was  in  1593  banished  to  Venice^ 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  academy.  Ha 
died  in  1600,  at  Montagana,  and  waa  buried  at 
Treviao.  Among  other  works,  he  published  a 
transUtion  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  and  several  medical 
and  philosophical  treatises. 

ANGELUS  (CHRiaTOPHBR).  a  learned  Greek 
driven  from  Peloponnesus  by  the  Turks.  He  came 
to  England,  and  studied  at  Cambridge  under  tba 
patronage  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich.  He  after* 
wards  went  to  Balipl  College,  Oxford,  where  ha 
prored  very  useful  in  instructing  the  students  in 
Greek.  He  died  1638.  He  was  author  of  sereral 
works,  the  most  vatuable  of  which  is  his  account 
of  his  aafferiogs,  printed  16iT  in  Greek  and  En* 
gliah. 

ANGELY  (L')  court  jester  to  Louis  XIIL  who 
is  mentioned  by  Boileau'in  hia  first  and  eighth  sa« 
tires.  He  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  the  Prince 
de  Cond6,  and  in  reference  to  the  wealth  he  had 
accumulated,  a  wit  of  the  time  said  that  of  all  the 
fools  who  had  followed  the  prince,  he  waa  the  only 
one  who  bad  made  a  fortune. 

ANGENNKS  (Remaut  d'),  chamberlain  to 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  in  defence  of  the  son  of 
which  monarch  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor,  he  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Verueuil  ia  14^84.— Claude,  a  rela* 
tion  of  the  preceding,  became  bishop  of  Mana, 
and  died  in  1601  #  leaving  behind  him  some  theolo* 
gical  workf>. 

ANGERIANO  (Girolamo),  a  Neapolitan  poet, 
who  ilouriahed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  left  behin^ 
him  iK>me  Latin  poema  which,  in  his  time,  wera 
held  in  great  estimation. 

ANGEKSTKIN  (John  Jolivs),  was  hern  at  St. 
Petersburgb  in  1735,  and  come  over  to  Englanii 
under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Andrew  Thompson, 
Esq.,  with  whom  he  continued  in  partoerahip  np« 
warda  of  fifty  years.  Mr.  AnKersteln  was  the  firfef 
who  proposed  a  reward  of  2000<.  from  the  fund  at 
Lloyd's  to  the  Inventor  of  the  Itfe-boaU.  His  ce1e-« 
brated  collection  of  paintings,  esteemed  inferior  to 
aene  of  the  same  extent  in  Europe,  has  been  pur- 
obased  siace  bis  death  by  the  Engliah  goTemment 
at  w  axpauf  «f  ao/KK>l«  aa  the  Budeiia  of  a  natioail 
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gallerj.  He  died  at  Woodlands,  BUokheatii, 
J&Duarr  SS.  ICSS,  a^eU  eigbtj-seveo. 

ANGHIERA.    See  MAKTYR. 

ANGIER  (Samuel),  a  native  of  Dedbam,  in 
Essex,  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  from  bis  living 
at  Denton,  Lancasbire,  in  166^,  and  died  1677, 
aged  seventy-two.  He  was  autbor  of  a  theological 
treatise  called  **A  Help  to  Better  Hearts  for  Better 
Times." — Paul,  a  native  of  Normandy,  wbo  wrote 
several  French  poems  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

ANGILBERT  (St.),  descended  from  a  noble 
familj  of  Neustria,  studied  under  Alcuinus.  with 
Cbarlemsgne,  and  not  only  became  bis  miniater 
and  favourite,  but  married  bis  daughter  Bertha. 
He  WBS  made  governor  of  the  coast  from  the 
Scheldt  to  the  Seine,  but  he  resigned  his  honours 
and  the  oompsny  of  his  wife  for  the  monastery  of 
Centulsi  or  St.  Requier,  of  which  he  became  the 
abbot.  He  was  often  drawn  from  his  religious  re- 
tirement to  affairs  of  ptate ;  he  went  three  times 
to  Rome,  and  saw  Charlemagne  crowned  emperor  of 
the  west.  Of  his  works  few  remain.  He  was  so 
elegant  m  poet  that  Charlemagne  called  him.  his 
Homer.     He  died  18tb  of  February,  814. 

ANGIOLELLO,  bom  at  Vicenza,  wrote  in  the 
Italian  and  Turkish  tongue  a  history  of  Mahomet 
J.,  which  he  inscribed  to  him.  He  had  been  slave 
to  Mustapha  in  an  expedition  to  Persia  1473,  and 
therefore  bis  hiitory  is  that  of  an  eye-witness.  Ha 
wrote  also  the  history  of  Usson  Casson. 

ANGLESEA  (Henry  William  Paget),  mar- 
quis of,  so  created  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
on  account  of  the  valour  he  diaplayed  there, 
•s  earl  of  XJxbridge  and  a  general  of  cavalty. 
He  served  a«  a  lieutenont-general  under  Wel- 
lington, in  Portugal  and  Spain,  where,  under  the 
name  of  Pagtt,  he  distinguished  himself  on  se- 
veral occasions  by  his  skill  and  courage,  and  was 
wounded  several  times.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
be  lost  his  leg,  and  on  bis  return  to  England,  in 
August,  1815,  tlie  citizens  of  Litchfield  carried  him 
in  triumph  to  the  town-ball,  and  presented  him 
with  a  sword.  The  marquis  bss  s  seat  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  and  voted,  in  the  trial  of 
the  queen,  for  the  bill  of  condemnation.  His  un- 
fortunate union  with  Lady  Charlotte  Wellesley, 
sister-in-law  of  Wellington,  whom  he  married  after 
her  separation  from  her  husband,  is  well  known. 
He  was  made  lord-lientenant  of  Ireland,  February 
1828,  and  recalled  in  January,  1839.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Duke  of  Nortburaberland,  but  has 
since  been  reappointed  to  the  Tice-royalty,  and 
now  holda  that  aituation. 

ANGLICUS  (Gilbbbtus),  physician  to  Her- 
bert, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  author  of  a 
compendium  of  phyaic,  the  earliest  extant,  of 
which  Dr.  Freind  has  spoken  at  length.  He  lived, 
according  to  some,  at  tlie  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.^— Kicsrdus,  an  English  medical  writer,  who 
studied  at  Oxford  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  He 
waa  a  very  eaily  author  on  medicine,  and  eminent 
in  bis  profeesiou.  A  list  of  his  works  is  preserved 
in  Aikiu's  Biog.  Mem.  of.  Medicine,  lie  lived 
about  1930. 

ANG LUS  (Thomas^,  anEnglisb  Catholic  priest, 
whose  real  name  appeara  to  have  been  White,  was, 
in  the  aeventeenlh  century,  a  profeased  follower  of 
the  Ariatotelian  philosophy.  He  wss  of  a  roving 
temper,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Tbomaa 


Anglus  in  various  paria  of  Europe.  He  resided  a 
considerable  time  st  Paris  and  at  Rome,  and  was 
principal  of  a  college  at  Lisbon,  and  sub-principd 
at  Douay.  In  England,  he  was  for  some  time  it 
the  family  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digb}*!  and  adopted  bis 
opinions.  Des  Cartes,  who  from  the  oharacter  gives 
of  him  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  conceired  a  high  rs* 
epect  for  bis  talents,  hoped  to  have  brought  bta 
over  to  bis  own  system ;  but  Anglus,  after  passliBg 
himself,  and  perplexing  that  philosopher  with  masy 
obscure  objections,  retained  hia  predileetioii  A 
the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  ss  sublimated  by  Sir 
Kenelm»  and  determined  to  uae  them  as  the  key  for 
unlocking  tbe  myateries  of  religion.  He  appeaii 
to  have  been  a  man  of  acute  but  confused  iDtellects, 
who  thought  much  and  freely»  but  to  little  parpoie, 
and  wboae  writings  surpassed  those  of  his  nodera 
msster,  Digby,  in  obscurity.  He  used  to  vslns 
himself  upon  his  brevity,  aa  becoming  the  maslcn 
and  dispensers  of  science,  and  to  say,  "  Either  tkt 
learned  underatand  me,  or  they  do  not  understasd 
me ;  if  they  understand  me,  and  find  me  in  an  error, 
they  may  ea«iiy  confute  me  ;  if  chey  do  not  nadsf- 
stand  me,  they  have  no  reason  to  exclaim  afsioat 
my  doctrine."  He  seems  to  have  wished  to  attract 
attention  by  bis  singulsrities,  and  to  have  bees 
mortified  to  find  that  tliey  excited  no  more  oppose 
tion.  He  died  after  tbe  restoration  of  Charles  H., 
but  tbe  year  is  unknown. 

ANGOULOIE  (Charles  de  Valois),  duka 
of,  was  the  natural  son  of  Charlea  IX.  Catharias 
de  Medicis  bequestbed  to  him  her  estates,  hot  the 
will  wss  set  aside  in  favour  of  Margaret  de  Valoii. 
He  was  however  allowed  to  retain  tlie  title  of  Coast 
d'Auvergne,  and  was  subsequently  created  duke  «f 
Angouleiue.  He  was  twice  charged  with  tretsoa, 
and  the  second  time  was  condemned  to  death,  a 
sentence  which  wss  changed  into  perpetual  iai- 
prison  ment.  He  was  however  once  more  pardoned, 
and  employed,  both  in  a  military  capacity  and  m. 
varioua  embassies.  He  wrote  his  own  menoifa, 
printed  in  1663,  as  also  a  collection  of  theapeechei 
delivered  in  the  assembly  of  the  Protestania  ta 
Germany,  &c^.     He  died  in  1650. 

AMGOULEME  (Locis  Antoinb  db  Bovbbon). 
duke  of,  dauphin  since  18<4,  nephew  of  Lonis 
XVIIL,  eldest  son  of  Charles  X.  and  of  Msris 
Theresa  of  Savoy,  bom  at  Versaillee,  Augost  6, 
1775.  He  emigrated,  with  hia  father,  in  1789, 
and  spent  his  time  at  his  ^and&ther's,  in  Turin, 
with  the  duke  de  Berri,  his  brother,  chiefly  in  tbe 
study  of  gunnery.  In  August,  1799,  he  pieced 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  emigrants  in 
Germany.  The  bad  aucceaa  of  tbe  war  indsced  bin 
to  aettle  with  his  father  at  Edinburgh.  He  went, 
however,  some  lime  afterwsrds,  to  Blaakenburf, 
in  tbe  duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  finally  to  Mitisii, 
in  Russia.  .  There  he  married  the  only  dauglrterof 
Louis  XVI.  In  1801,  be  left  Mittau,  and  went, 
with  his  wife  and  Louia  XVIIL  to  Warssw,  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  But  lbs 
(loliticsl  s)siem  of  the  cabinet  of  Beflin  obligsd 
them,  in  1805,  to  go  a  aecond  time  to  Rossis, 
where  they  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from 
Alexander.  Thence  he  came  to  England,  wk^re 
the  Count  d^Artois  and  the  whole  Bonrbnn  fsanly 
resided  together  at  a  retired  country  seat  ncsr 
London.  When  tbe  allied  armies  invaded  Frsnce» 
in  1814,  the  duke  of  Angouitoe  repaired  to  the 
bead-quarteia  of  the  British  army,  at  St.  Jean  ds 
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ha,  nd  jBfli«dt»tely  wrote  ibet  famous  proclami- 
tiMlothe  Ffvaeh  armf .  {J* arrive,  jt  wm  en  France, 
4bm  emi  Franea  qui  m*ett  n  ehere.)  The  iofaa- 
hituiM  of  Bordeaux  had  alreadj  declared  thrm- 
Mlrei  agataat  Napoleon,  and  the  moat  sealous 
lOjaUrta  haatened  An\y  to  the  froDtiera  to  offer 
tiM-ir  terrieea  to  the  duke.  At  length,  under  the 
fratociion  of  tho  English  army,  he  made  his  entry 
iato  Bordeaux.  The  duke  solemnly  promised  to 
Ihe  mayor,  before  the  assembled  citiaens,  obli?ion 
,  ef  the  past,  aad  happiness  for  the  future.  Three 
dajsafci^rwarda,  he  issued  a  proclamation, in  which, 
ia  the  name  of  the  king,  he  promised  the  abolition 
af  the  coaseription  and  of  unpopular  taxes,  en- 
cearagameoc  of  commerce,  and  complete  re- 
ligimisllberty  ;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  demanded 
of  the  FreDcb,  quietness  and  order,  without  any 
my  apiric.  Indefatigable  in  his  seal  for  the 
ling,  he  hastened  from  city  to  eltj,  in  order  to 
Ilia  the  favour  of  tlte  eitisens  and  soldiers,  and 
arrived  in  Paris  in  May,  where  be  found  the 
whole  royal  family  united.  He  was  made  colonel- 
{•nenl  of  tho  euiraasien  and  dragoons,  snd  ad- 
■inl  of  France.  In  February,  1815,  he  made  a 
joaraey  into  the  southern  provisoes,  with  the 
dachess;  but,  in  Bordeaux,  March  9,  he  re- 
hired from  Paria  the  news  of.  the  landing  of 
Nipeleon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  appointment 
•T  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  with  un- 
liaiitsd  antborit/.  He  left  the  city  immediately, 
nafiding  the  duehesa  to  the  fidelity  of  Bordeaux, 
•id  established  a  new  government  in  Toulon,  at 
thB  head  of  which  he  placed  Count  Damas  and  the 
kMBde  Vttrollea.  After  this,  he  advanced  with 
mae  troopa  of  the  line  and  natioral  guards,  to- 
wardaMonCeltosart,  where  be  beat  the  Bonapartists, 
Msieh  SO,  He  then  marched  from  Montelimart  to 
Vslenee,  in  order  to  take  poasesaion  of  Lyons, 
•id,  near  Loriol,  upon  the  heights  of  Ltoron,  and 
•t  the  bridge  over  the  Drome,  defeated  the  enemy 
•  lecoBd  time,  but  waa  attacked,  April  6,  near  St. 
JM|aea,  driren  back  to  Valenee,  and  deserted  by 
hii  troops.  Bordeaux  snd  Toulouse  fell  off",  and 
W  hinseif  was  arrested  aesr  Port  St.  Esprit,  and 
imprisoned.  After  aix  days,  he  was  released,  and, 
with  his  followeft,  put  on  board  of  the  Swedish 
nmel  Seandiaavia,  at  Cetie.  He  landed  at 
IWttseloaa,  aad  went  to  Madrid,  to  Ferdinand  VII. 
tioa  after,  he  returned  to  the  French  frontier,  to 
i^iiiaa  a  fresh  oppoaiuon  to  Napoleon.  In 
'^ceida,  Jnly  10,  he  learned  that  Maraeilles  had 
nrolted  from  Napoleon.  He  wrote  immediately 
to  the  royal  committee  in  this  city,  and  made  the 
lintsBaai^general,  marquia  de  Rividre,  governor. 
He  bisMelf  collected  all  the  Freoeh  who  had  fled  to 
flpiii,  and  was  about  to  pats  the  frontiers,  when 
thi  events  in  the  Netherlands  opened  anew  to 
lorn  XVllL  the  gates  of  the  capital.  The  duke 
■VBvdistely  hastened  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse, 
vh^rs  he  reaiored  the  royal  government,  and  in  a 
■kwt  time  organised  several  battalions  of  royal 
v^phmieere,  who  enlisted  for  four  years,  and  gar- 
"••id  the  fortresses  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  Alps, 
•ad  sloag  the  coasts.  Afrer'his  return  to  Psris, 
W  vas  made  president  of  the  electoral  college  in 
tti  department  of  the  Gironde  ;  and  set  out  with 
■■  wife,  Aogoat  5,  for  Bordeaux,  where  he 
•p«Md  ibe  aiitioga  of  the  electoral  body  with  a 
•ptech,  and  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  elections 
*iftlt  aceofdtaf  to  bis  wish.    Ootober  19,  he  was 


made  president  of  the  filth  bureau  of  the  Chau»ber 
of  Peera,  but  appeared  there  aa  seldom  as  the  other 
princes  of  the  blood.  Political  quarrels,  and  still 
more,  the  violent  religions  disputes  between  Ca* 
tholica  and  Protestanis,  soon  obliged  the  king  to 
send  this  prince  into  the  southern  protinees,  where, 
after  some  ebullitions  of  psrty  spirit,  he  suoceedi'd 
in  restoring  trsnquillity.  In  the  osmpsign  of  1823, 
in  Spain,  he  was  commander-in-chief,  and  ia  aaid 
to  have  carried  on  the  war  in  a  spirit  of  mildness. 
On  the  dethronement  of  Charlea  X.^  the  duke  left 
France  with  Ij^is  father. 

ANGOULEME  (Maria  ThxrssaCbaelotte), 
duchess  of,  dauphiuess,  daughter  of  Louis  XVi., 
bom  December  19,  1778,  at  Versailles,  displayed, 
in  early  youth,  a  penetrating  underatanding,  aa 
energetic  character,  aad  the  tenderest  feeling  for 
the  misfortunes  of  others.  The  Grand  Prince 
Cssr  Paul,  who  trsvelled  through  France  aa  comto 
du  Nord,  at  hie  departure,  took  the  little  prioeess, 
then  four  years  ot  age,  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her,  with  the  words  "  Fsrewell ;  I  shall  nerer  ae« 
you  again."  *<  Dear  count,"  replied  the  child, 
"  I  shall  come  to  you."  The  revolution  broke 
out,  and,  August  10^  1792,  the  whole  royal  family 
was  imprisoned  in  one  of  thetowen  of  the  Temple. 
The  princess,  in  December,  1796,  was  exchsnged 
for  the  deputies  whom  Dumouries  had  surrendered 
to  the  Austrians,  and  was  carried  to  Vienna.  Her 
income,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  the  interest  of  n 
cspital  of  400.000  francs,  wbeih  the  Archduchess 
Christina,  of  Austris,  had  bequeathed  to  her. 
During  her  residence  at  Vienna,  Louis  XVI II, 
concluded  to  marry  hf  r  to  the  duke  of  Angoul^me ; 
thia  was  done,  June  10,  1799,  in  Mittau.  Th« 
emperor  of  Russia  signed  the  contract.  But  the 
political  situation  of  Kuaaia  obliged  all  the  Boar- 
bons,  in  the  year  1801,  to  fly  to  Waraaw.  Hera 
they  lived  till  1805,  when  they  returned,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  Mittau. 
Towards  the  end  of  1806,  they  were  obliged,  by 
the  successes  of  Napoleon,  to  fly  lo  Englsnd.  The 
princess  left  her  retired  seat  at  Harlwell,  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  invitation  of  the  prince  regent^ 
June  4,  idll,  on  the  birth-day  of  George  III. 
In  April,  1814,  ahe  heard  the  news  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  to  the  crown  of  France,  and. 
May  4,  she  made  her  entrance  into  Paris  with  the 
king.  On  the  raturn  of  Napoleon  te  France,  ahe 
was  at  Bordeaux  with  her  husband.  Her  en- 
deavoura  to  preaerve  this  city  for  the  king  being 
ineffectual,  ahe  embarked  for  England,  went  to 
Ghent,  and  returned  thence  to  Paris,  on  the  new 
change  of  things.  In  1830,  the  revolution  in 
Paria  compelled  her  to  leave  France. 

ANGRAN  (D'Alliuay),  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1715,  and  became  a  oounsfllor  of  stste,  and  in 
1774  waa  appointed  lUutenant  civil  in  the  tribunal 
of  the  ChAtelet.  He  was  a  most  humane  and  able 
magistrate,  and  many  anecdotes  are  told  of  hia 
having  left  the  judgment-seat,  after  condemning 
a  poor  debtor  to  prison,  and  hurrying  immediately 
to  jail  with  the  money  to  procure  hia  release. 
During  the  reign  of  terror,  he  was  seised  on  nn 
secusation  of  sending  pecuniary  assistance  to  the 
proscribed  M.  De  la  Luserne,  one  of  his  relations. 
On  his  admitting  the  fact,  he  waa  aaked  if  he  waa 
ignorant  of  the  law  which  forbade  ir.  <*  No,"  replied 
he,  "  hut  the  law  of  nature  is  written  deeper  upon 
my  heart,  than  the  law  of  the  Republic."     Hie 
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^nui—M  cost  him  bit  life  :  lie  wm  gnilloUned  ia 
April,  1794.  in  tbe  eightieth  j%w  of  hit  age. 

ANGUI£R  (Fbahcxi  entl  Micbakl),  two 
brothers,  BatireB  of  £u,  ie  NorniaBdj,  who 
•domed  Pane  by  their  beautiful  sculptures.  The 
ibrmer  died  1669,  »ged  ninetj-five  ;  and  the  other 
1686,  aged  aeveoty-four.  The  tumb  of  Jamea 
Scut ri  at  Su  John  de  Lateran,  the  oroameau  of 
8t.  Denia,  £c6.  are  among  the  most  admired  pieces 
of  Michael;  and  of  those  of  Fiaocit,  the  large 
flrueifiz  over  the  high  alUr  of  the  church  of  Sar- 
bonne,  the  msuioleum  of  the.duko  of  Muntmorenoj, 
pi  Moulines,  of  De  Thou, 

ANGUILLARA  (Giotamnamdrka  Dill'),  an 
fminent  Italian  poot»  was  born  of  a  mean  fiimil^, 
ft  Sttirif  in  1517,  going  to  Rome  to  seek  his 
fbriune,  he  engaged  with  a  printer,  whose  house 
bf  waa  obliged  10  leave  on  account  of  an  intrigue 
with  bin  wife.  He  then  retired  to  Venice,  where 
V«  ingratiated  himself  with  a  bookseller,  who  is 
9Bid  to  have  purehaaed  of  him  hia  tranalation  of 
Oiid'a  Metamorphoses :  the  work  that  haa  chiefly 
^ade  him  known,  llie  credit  he  got  bjr  thia  per- 
Ibrmaneo,  waa  probablF  the  cause  of  the  great 
pomp  with  which  hia  tragedy  of  (Edipua  waa  acted, 
4B  1565,  at  Vieeoaa,  where  Falladio  waa  employed 
|o  eiect  a  magnificent  temporary  theatre  for  the 
purpoae.  He  wrote  various  other  poems,  some 
Mtiric»l,  aome  burlesque,  by  the  publication  of 
vhich,  and  the  presenta  of  dedicateea»  ho  aup- 
ported  n  precarioua  and  irregular  life.  He  died 
f  «he  year  not  known)  at  Kome,  in  lodginga,  in- 
digent, and  of  a  diaeaae  contracted  hy  hia  diasolute 
ipodf  of  living. — Luuia,  a  learned  Italian  phyaioian, 
tad  botaniist  of  the  aizteenih  century.  He  tra- 
Tersed  Turkey,  lUyria,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Corsica,  and 
Sardinia,  in  sesrch  of  the  planu  mentioned  by  the 
Qreek  and  Latin  authors,  the  result  of  which  he 
published  in  a  aeries  of  letters,  at  Venice,  1561. 

ANGUSCIOLA  (Sophomisba),  a  naUve  of 
Almoaa  in  Italy,  eminent  for  her  historical  and 
portrait  painiinga.  She  beatowed  such  attention 
%o  her  ^rofeasion,  that  she  became  blind.  She  died 
)6t6|  aged  ninety- three.  Her  sisters  Lucia  and 
Jiuiopa,  alao  excelled  ia  the  execution  of  the 
pODcil* 

AN  HALT  (AvTOiiT  Gvntbzr),  prinoe  of,  a 
lievtenant'genersl  of  the  Prusaiao  army,  waa  born 
in  1653,  and  died  at  Mubliugeii,  in  December, 
1714,  leaving  behipd  him  the  reputation  of  a 
valiant  and  lo)al  warrior,  which  he  had  gaiaed  by 
his  skill  and  coumge  in  numerous  bottles. 

ANICETUS,  popo  of  Rome  after  Piu^,  157, 
and  auffeied  martyrdom  under  Marcus  Aureliua, 
161. 

ANICH  (Pxtbb),  a  Tyrolese  r^Mant,  astro- 
nomer and  geographer;  bom  in  ITHS,  at  Ober« 
porfeas,  near  laapruck  ;  died  in  1766.  Till  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  be  waa,  like  bis  futber,  a  farmer, 
but  rery  early  became  an  admirer  of  the  aciences. 
The  Jeauits  in  Inapruck  perceived  his  talents,  and 
^ave  him  iBatrnciion  in  mechanicaand  mathematica. 
Thia  was  sufficieot  to  induce  him  to  undertake  the 
making  of  a  ct- lestial  globe,  of  a  terrosirial  globe, 
and  of  many  mathematical  instrumenta.  When 
hia  teacher,  a  Jesuit,  observed  the  success  of  his 
labonrs,  he  recommended  him  to  Maria  Theresa, 
who  ordered  him  to  draw  a  map  of  the  northern 

SFoL    Tho  auperatition  of  his  countrymen  made 
iBboiiif  diffi^nltf  9nd  tTrni  eadtDgMfd  hi*  life.  I 


Finally 9  the  map  was  fioiahed ;  but  it  waa  found  ig 
Vienna,  that  it  had  been  ei^ecBted  on  too  large  a 
acale,  and  he  waa  oommanded  to  reduoe  it  to  pint 
sheets.  This  reduction  ooat  him  much  labour,  and 
he  died  before  completing  it,  September  1,  1766. 
His  death  waa  much  regretted  :  and  the  empiem- 
queen,  to  show  her  respect  for  bis  memory,  settled 
upon  his  aister  a  penaion  of  fiAy  florina. 

ANICHINX  (Lewis),  a  Venetian  eagravsr, 
much  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  and  preoiaioo  with 
which  he  engraved  even  the  minutent  objecta.  It 
was  at  the  sight  of  his  pieces  that  Michael  Angela 
exclaimed,  that  the  art  of  engraving  under  his  hand 
had  reached  the  summit  of  perfection.  His  bsst 
pieces  were,  a  medal  of  Alexander  the  Great,  pre* 
atrating  himaelf  before  the  hi}:b-prieat  at  Jenua* 
lem,  the  head  of  Pope  Paul  III.  and  Henry  HI. 
of  France  on  the  reverse. 

AN^'A  COMNENA,  daughter  of  the  Enperor 
Aleiiua  Comnenua  1.,  haa  been  rendered  iac« 
morable  by  h^  talenta  aa  well  aa  Iter  rank.  Ia  tiie 
midat  of  a  voluptuona  and  frivoloua  court,  ahe  sd« 
dieted  heraelf  to  the  studv  of  letters,  and  oulttvated 
an  acquaintance  wiih  pbiloaophers.  She  vras  BM^ 
ried  to  a  young  nobleman  of  diati notion,  Nicepberni 
Bryenntua;  and  he^  philosophy  bad  not  so  far 
mortified  her  ambition,  but  that,  upon  the  ImI 
illness  of  her  father,  ahe  joined  with  the  £mprN( 
Irene,  io  aoiiciting  him  to  diainherit  hia  son  ia 
favour  of  her  husband.  On  the  failure  of  this 
scheme  she  did  worae,  in  exciting  a  conspiracy  kt 
the  deposition  of  her  brother;  and  when  Bryea* 
niua  impeded  ita  aucceaa  by  hia  feara  or  aciuples, 
she  lamented  that  nature  had  miataken  their  aexei^ 
for  that  he  ought  to  have  been  the  woman.  The 
plot  waa  diacovered  and  defeated ;  and  Anna  wm 
punikhed  hj  the  oonfiacation  of  her  property, 
which  was,  however,  reatored  to  her  by  the  ia* 
dulgent emperor;  but  ahe  appears  never  mere  to 
have  poasessed  any  influence  at  court.  She  soothed 
the  solitude  of  the  latter  yeara  of  her  life,  hij  em« 
ployiog  them  in  compoaing  a  minute  hiatory  of  hex 
father's  reign;  a  work  still  eziaat,  and  wbiok 
forma  a  conApicuona  portion  of  tho  collection  of 
Byxantine  hiatoiians.  It  ia  written  w^th  aa  da* 
borate  display  of  rhetoric  and  pcieaco,  and  beait 
the  appearance  of  a  continued  penegyrie  or  apo- 
log7,  rather  than  an  impartial  narfative.  Yet  it 
contains  many  valuable  facta  and  obaervatioaa,  and 
affords  a  useful  oontxaat  to  the  no  leea  partial 
sccoimts  which  the  Laiia  hiatoriana  have  given  of 
the  same  transactiona. 

ANNA  (Mabia),  wife  of  Albert  duke  of  Fraa- 
sia,  waa  remarkable  for  her  talenta  and  virtues^ 
She  wrote,  for  the  use  of  her  eon,  a  small  treatiae, 
entitled  "  The  Mirror  of  Princes ;"  and  disd  March 
30,  1568,  the  aame  day  as  her  husband. 

ANNA  (Ivanovna),  empress  of  all  the  Bussiss, 
bom  in  1693,  waa  the  daughter  of  the  Caar  Ivaa 
Alexiowitcb,  elder  brother  of  Caar  Peter  the  Great. 
She  was  married  in  1710  to  Frederick  William, 
dukeof  Courland,  who  left  her  a  widow,  without 
children,  in  1711.  The  duchy  waa  thenceforth 
governed  in  her  name,  but  under  the  influence  of 
Russia.  She  heraelf  waa  entirely  in  the  handa  of 
Eroeat  John  Biren,  a  fevourite  of  mean  deaceat, 
who  engaged  her  affsctions  ao  as  to  rule  over  her 
with  absolute  dominion  during  all  the  rest  of  her 
lii'e.  In  Januarr  1730  ahe  was  sailed  to  ths  m^* 
c«ssio«  9i  thf  Rvtf  iao  enpixg  w  ih«  d««iais  d 
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11.  Attempts  were  made  by  a  patriotic 
fMf  tn  limit  the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  they 
Miieed  her  td  sign  articles  for  the  purpose,  toge- 
Ifttr  with  a  promise  that  she  should  not  bring 
MireD  into  Russia.  He,  hoY^e^er,  appeared  at 
Hascow  directly  after  her  arriral ;  and  forming  a 
pttty  among  the  young  nobles  and  military,  the 
aown  was  offered  to  Anria  with  the  same  despotic 
ntfaority  B8  her  predecessors  had  possessed.  In 
MBsequenco  the  articles  were  torn  in  pieces  in  her 
jvasenee.  The  reign  of  Anna  was,  in  fact,  that  of 
Biien,  who  tilled  the  rest  empire  of  Russia  with 
■aHmtted  sway.  He  goremed  with  rigour  and 
capacity »  but  with  such  suspicious  rigour,  that 
above  f0,0OO  people  are  said,  by  Mansteinin  his 
memoin,  to  have  been  sent  to  Siberia  in  Anna's 
laign,  of  wboin  fccarcely  5,000  were  neter  more 
beard  of.  Anna,  who  was  herself  mild  and  merci- 
ial,  was  ofk^n  compelled  by  him  to  sign  orders  of 
atrscioas  cruelty,  though  with  tears  and  unavailing 
reiionstrancas.  Such  was  bis  ascendency  over  her, 
that,  while  he  treated  her  in  the  most  arrogant 
•ad  disrespectfal  manner,  a  threat  of  his  returning 
to  Courland  (of  which  she  had  made  him  grand- 
6Ab)  was  sufficient  to  enable  htm  to  carry  any 
point.  He  lived  in  a  style  of  magnificence  far 
■Qperior  to  hers;  and  she  had  no  table  of  her  own, 
bat  aaed  to  dine  with  his  family.  The  public 
trsBsactions  of  the  reign  were  few.  Russia  was 
on  a  respectable  footing  with  all  her  neighbours, 
^nthout  engaging  in  any  of  their  quarrels,  except 
i  war  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  17S7.  Anna 
<Ued  in  1740,  aged  forty-seven,  and  left  the  crown 
ta  her  grand-nephew,  Ivan,  under  the  regency  of 
Birea. 

ANN  AND  (William),  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
whee  he  became  a  popular  preacher,  and  at  the 
revolution  was  made  dean  of  Rapboe  in  Ireland, 
vhere  be  died  inlTlO,  aged  sixty-four.  He  behaved 
with  graai  kindness  towards  tbe  persecuted  presby- 
teriaiis,  ahd  opposed  James  when  he  wished  to 
dispense  with  the  penal  laws. 

ANNAT  (FiiANcis),  a  native  of  Romergue,  of 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  tSnght  philosophy  at  Ton- 
loose,  and  was  afterwards  employed  at  Rome,  and 
ta  Fra&ee)  in  the  service  of  the  pope.  He  was 
made  confessor  to  the  French  king  1654,  which 
oifice  he  resigned^  after  having  held  it  sixteen 
yetri.  He  is  known  for  bis  bigoted  seal  in  op- 
posing the  Jansenisis,  end  fot  his  modesty  and  dis- 
iatsrestedness,  which  prevented  him  from  em- 
plojiug  the  influence^  he  possessed  at  court  to 
profflote  his  family.  His  writings,  which  are  con- 
ttotenial,  are  admired  for  their  judgment  and 
leamiBg,  and  were  pubKsbed  at  Paris,  in  1666. 
Att&ttt  died  at  Paris  1670,  aged  eighty. 

ANNAYA  (PsTsn  db*)  a  Portuguese  admiral, 
Who  undf'r  tbe  orders  of  King  Emanuel^  took  pos- 
■sssion  of  tbe  town  of  Sofala,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa.  He  was  assassinated  by  the  African 
^ing,  whom  be  bad  deposed)  about  the  year 
1610. 

ANNE  of  Russia,  daughter  of  Jaraslans,  matrix 
H^nhr  I.  king  of  France,  1044,  and  after  his  death, 
tetmed  Raoul,  a  relation  of  her  first  faasband,  in 
osaseqnente  ^  which  she  was  excommunicated, 
*oA  St  last  repiidiaied,  and  obliged  to  reiuin  to 
Russia.  —  Aniie)  dueheas  of  Viennois»  aftar  the 
teik  of  hpif  htethar  John  1^  dafanded  hdr  righU 
^th  great  courage  and  equal  saoaaM  agsiflit  tte 


claims  of  Robert  doke  of  Burgundy.  Shi  die9 
1296.— Anne  of  Cyprus  msrrietl,  io  l4Sl,  Lewil 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  showed  herself  ablS,  active^ 
and  discriminating,  at  the  head  of  public  afil^iirk. 
.  ANN£  of  Beaujeu,  daufchter  of  Louis  Xl.  kin|' 
of  France,  and  wife  of  Peter  Beaujeu,  dnka  of 
Bourbon,  was  appointed,  by  her  fathers  will, 
gouvemante  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Char)tt 
VIII.  This  prefereaco  excited  a  eivil  commotiod; 
which  was  terminated  by  a  defeat  tbe  insurgeaf 
nobles  sustained  in  1488.  The  princess  held  tfi^ 
reins  with  much  firmness,  and  in  general  Seted 
prudently ;  but,  giving  way  to  a  spirit  df  rev6n((6 
against  the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XI  f. 
who  had  slighted  her  love,  she  never  cSased  td 
persecute  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  affair^.' 
Her  jealousy  also  laid  the  loundation  of  thi  fatil' 
quarrel  between  Francis  I.  and  the  constable 
Bourbon.    She  died  in  1523,  aged  about  sixty. 

A  NNE  of  Cleves,  the  wife  of  Hent^  VII  I.  kiilfc 
of  Engluod,  was  the  daughter  of  John  III.  duk^  St 
Cleves.  The  king  asked  her  in  marriag'e  aflef 
having  seen  a  picture  of  her,  drawn  by  Holbein, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  disgusted  wldk 
the  Flandert*  marB^  as  he  called  her,  and  a  divor6l 
ensued;  when  Anna,  without  aeemlDgdiscohceHed, 
retired  to  her  own  country,  where  sh«  died  ih 
ld5f. 

ANNE  of  Briuny,  onean  of  Franc*,  diiughiir 
and  heiress  of  Francis  II.  duke  of  Britany; 
was  bom  in  1476*  She  was  first  married  by  proxy 
to  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and,  oa  his  <feath,  toi 
Charles  VIII.  king  of  France,  in  1491,  an  alliancrf 
of  high  importance  to  that  crowa  on  aeeount  of  tfil 
dowry  she  brought,  of  a  province  Within  the  king- 
dom. Her  qualities,  both  bodily  and  mehtal,  Vera 
amiable  and  respectable  ;  and  she  governed  witU 
great  prudence  as  regent  daring  tbe  absence  bf 
Charias  on  his  Italian  expedition.  Her  ^bildreB 
by  this  prince  all  died  yaiing,  and  she  became  a 
widow  in  1498.  Louis  XII.  tbe  stic«ess6t-.  whd 
had  loved  her  when  single,  obtained  h«r  for  hit 
spouse,  having  annulled  a  former  marriage  for  hiif 
sake.  She  formed  a  very  splendid  eouH,  dsco^ 
rated  with  all  the  ladies  of  quality,  both  French 
and  Breton,  to  whom  she  afforded  an  ezampls  oP 
every  female  excellence.  She  employed  the  reve- 
nues of  her  duchy,  which  the  king  left  at  her  A\i 
posat,  in  acts  of  charity  and  bfrneficaac^;  par* 
ticularly  favouring  the  poor  nobility  of  bef  ov^d 
province.  She  first  iastitoted  the  order  of  maids 
of  honour  to  the  qneea,  and  first  had  the  preroga- 
tive of  guards  and  gentlemen  ef  her  own,  and  of 
giving  audienoa  to  forai^  ambassadors.  She  had 
a  haughtiness  of  disposition  which  too  much  in- 
clined her  to  be  vindictive ;  and  she  thought  bdr 
virtue  entitled  her  to  govern  her  husband:  bet 
cbsraeter,  however^  on  the  whole,  wis  generous, 
feeling,  and  sincere.  She  died  at  Blois,  without 
iasoe,  in  1514,  and  was  baried  in  great  state  st  SL 
]>aniB. 

ANNE  of  Hnnjrary,  danghtar  of  Ladislaul  Vt. 
married  Ferdinand  of  Aastria,  and  placed  hini 
upon  the  &rone  of  Bohemia.  She  died  January 
f7, 1547.— De  GoBzagne,  wifa  of  Edward  Couat 
Palatine,  died  at  Paris,  Jaly  1684,  aged  sixty* 
eiffht,  and  was  honoured  with  an  eulogium  by  tha 
eaiebrat^  Bossaet« 

ANNE  of  Aaslria,  qiMwa  of  Franca,  eldest 
daughter  of  PhiUp  111.,  king  af  Spsite,  ly  Mti^aret 
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of  Austria,  WM  born  in  1604,  and  married  Louis 
XIII.  in  1615.  This  connexion  was  the  source  of 
Teij  little  happiness  to  her.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
who  absolutelj  goreraed  the  king,  and  was  jealous 
of  her  influence,  persuaded  him  that  she  was  con- 
oemed  in  conspiracies  against  his  life.  By  meons 
of  his  spies,  Richelieu  discovered  that  she  held  a 
correspondence   with  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the 

Sneen  of  England,  and  her  brother,  the  king  of 
pain.  It  wss  easy  for  him  to  make  the  king  be- 
lioTC  that  she  was  more  attached  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  she  left  than  of  that  to  which  she  was 
•one— the  common  eril  springing  from  foreign 
marriages.  These  suspicions  were  carried  to  such 
a  length,  that  she  was  obliged  to  answer  inter- 
rogatories before  the  chancellor  concerning  her 
foreign  correepondences,  and,  on  her  confession, 
was  compelled  to  ask  pardon  of  the  king,  and  pro- 
ttise  to  alter  her  conduct.  After  the  king's  death, 
•he  was  appointed  sole  regent,  in  1643,  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  during  the  minority  of  her 
•on  Louis  XIV.,  and  her  husband's  will  was 
annulled.  She  gave  all  her  confidence  to  Cardinal 
Mssarine,  who  ruled  despotically,  and  at  first, 
without  opposition.  At  length,  however,  dis- 
contents arose,  fomented  by  the  grandees,  which 
tarminated  in  a  civil  war ;  during  which  she  was 
obUged  with  her  con  to  fly  from  Paris,  and  entreat 
the  assistance  of  the  great  Cond6.  The  cardinal 
was  banished  the  kingdom,  then  recalled;  the 
princes  of  the  blood  were  imprisoned,  then  li- 
oarated ;  and  a  variety  of  stormy  scenes  ensued, 
in  which  the  queen,  upon  the  whole,  displayed 
great  firmness.  At  length  a  complete  pacificaiion 
took  place;  and  the  young  king  assuming  the 
rains  of  government  in  ^661,  the  queen-mother 
retired,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  lite  in 
pious  exercises.  She  died  in  1666  of  a  cancer, 
tile  pains  of  which  she  endured  with  exemplary 
patience.  In  her  youth  she  had  beauty  and  at- 
tractions, and  the  court  of  France  was  indebted  to 
her  for  much  of  its  characteristic  politeness  snd 
amenity.  She  had,  however,  a  full  share  of  the 
haughtiness  of  her  family ;  and,  like  her  son,  was 
rather  aa  actor  of  greatness  than  a  great  chn- 


ANNE,  queen  of  Great  Britaia,  waa  bom  in 
1664,  and  was  the  second  daughter  of  Kiag^  James 
JI.  by  Anne  Hyde,  his  first  wife.  In  ordec.toio* 
cresse  the  popularity  which  be  then  enjoyed, 
James  reokened  it  expedient  to  nanry  his  daughter 
Anne  to  Prince  George,  brother  of  the  king  of 
Denmark.  This  marriage,  which  was  solemnised 
an  1684»  waa  the  source  of  the  most  severe  do- 
mesiic  misfortunes.  A  numerous  family,  of  seven- 
teen children,  were  hurried  prematoftly  to  the  grave, 
and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,- destined  to  the  throne 
by  the  act  of  settlement,  lived  only  to  the  age  of 
twelve,  that  period  of  life  when  youthful  genius 
begins  to  display  the  marks  of  future  greatness, 
and  to  call  forth  the  fond  anticipations  of  parental 
affection.  When  the  king  wss  invdvad  in  the  deepest 
distress,  in  consequence  of  the  desertion  of  his 
atmy,  snd  the  success  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  be 
was  doomed  to  suffer,  from  the  ronduct  of  his 
daughter,  a  species  of  distiess  still  more  severe. 
The  ungiateful  Lord  Churchill,  who  wss  not  satis* 
fied  with  ddierting  his  unsuspecting  master  in  the 
lioar  of  misfor|nBa»  prevailed  apoa  Prioca  George 
to  join  ^e  araiy  of  Ilia  Piinoa  of  Ofanga ;  aid  the 


Princess  Anne,  under  the  guidance  of  LadjCbanh* 
hill,  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  wui  llm 
completed  the  meaaure  of  her  father's  safliniiiga 
When  the  news  of  this  distressing ^vent  w«l  mt^ 
veyed  to  James,  his  heart  waa  torn  with  SD|niA 
at  the  defection  of  his   fsvourite  daughter.    1| 
sought  relief  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  exclaisiei,  k 
all  tlie  agony  of  sorrow,  "  God  help  mel-.evesaf 
own  children  have  foraaken  me !"    Having  hm 
appointed  by  the  Convention  Bill,  io  1689,  toaiK 
ceed  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  ilici^'i 
cended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Williaa  III  ill 
1702.    The  violeqt  contentioas  of  party.  wM 
distracted  the  reign  of  this  princeas,  and  thaflaik 
ous  events  by  which  it  wss  distinguished,  «itt%l 
detailed  at  full  length  in  the  history  of  EsfM. 
We  can  at  present  only  notice  the  parlioolats  of  kit; 
private  character.    After  a  abort  reign  of  tbirtMi 
years,  during  which  the  towns  of  Fraaoe  bad  bsHi 
dixainished  by  the  unexampled  sueoess  of  iht  JStf-\ 
glish  arms,  and  the  union  between  JK^gUod  aw 
Scotland  had  been  effected,  tho  qnaen  *diMlsfir| 
dropsy,  on  the  first  of  August,  1714.     Queea  Aaili 
was  of  the  middle  sise,  and  well  proportioned.   H|b| 
hair  was  of  a  dark-brown  colour ;  her  eomplsxillH 
ruddy;    and   her   features,    though    rsgulsr  ail! 
comely,  were  not  entitled  to  tlie  praise  of  bcas^i 
With  an  understanding  naturally  good,  though  adfi 
highly  cultivated,  she  possessed  a  tsate  formdM 
and  painting ;  but  she  never  exhibited  that  vifSNi 
of  mind  which  displays  itself  in  peraoaal  aalltf 
tion,  and  in  the  contempt  of  those  aycophaBUtti 
favourites,    who    generally    surround    s   thrsflb 
Timid  and  conscientious,  she  htiodly  suhautMk 
herslf  to  the  guidance  of  the  ducheaa  of  Blailll* 
rough,  and,  with  the  name  and  dignity  of  aqae% 
ahe  surrendered  her  power,  and  placed  the  H»pmf 
of  Kngland  in  the  hands  of  her  favourites.    Mj 
distrust  of  her  own  talents  waa  accompanied,  SM 
generally  is,  with  that  equanimitF  and  mildatigj 
tamper,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  doou 
tues.    Her  affection  and  fidelity  to  her 
hpr  virtues  as  a  mother,  a  friend,  and  a  | 
her  unostentatious  charity  and  onaffeoted  pknyi 
were  justly  rewsrded  ivith  the  affeoiioaof  agni^ 
ful  people,  and  with  tlie  aimple,  though  buucwittl 
appellation,  of  the  «  Good  Queen  Anna."  ^ 

ANNliiBOLEVN.    SeeBOLEYN. 

ANN£,  princess  of  Orange,  daughter  of  Gaeifi 
II.,  was  bom  October  ift,  1709.  In  youth  sha  WH 
imperious,  and  in  womanhood  proud  and  amhitaem 
and  in  this  spirit  aha  died  January  12, 1759,  Oi 
the  .proposition  of  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Onhf 
to  marry  her,  her  father  gave  her  parmisaisB  I 
decline  the  match,  inconsequence  of  the  aglliiii 
of  the  prince.  She  howcTor,  replied^  "  I  wsti 
marry  him  if  he  were  a  baboon;"  and  ia  aeii  m 
tually  to  haye  grown  immoderately  jealona  of  ii 
huabaad,  whom  ahe  lust  in  1751,  although  ha  4 
described  by  Walpole,  as  an  absolute  monstar« 

ANN£aAUT(CLAVoBD').ofaaa]icientfi^ 
in  Normandy,  was  taken  prisoner  with  Franairl 
•t  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He  waa  aftexwarda  lasiiiN 
and  admiral  of  France,  and  disiinguiskad  hwii 
by  his  bmrery  and  wisdom.   He  died  Nor.  t^^lHl 

ANN£IX  DE  SOUVENEL  (Alxjcm  Faa9 
CI&),  a  learned  advocate  of  the  pariiaiaaat  4 
Britaay  knoivn  by  an  elegant  epistle  ia  rmm  i 
the  shades  of  Boilma.  H«  diad  at  Bevia%  Hfl 
•Cedaixty*]iiiie«  >•  % 
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ANNES£  (OiNHAfto)^  «ttrefle4«d  M«M«i»«lio 
is  the  TOTolt  of  Nmples,  in  1647  Mid  1646.  He 
WM  a  m«n  of  low  •xtraetion,  but  posflecawi  great 
tbiHttra  and  llnniiMa,  and  azceeded  Massaniallo 
ia  bii  pride  and  ambition.  He  opened  oegottaCioaa 
witb  several  eoorta  for  tbe  beci%yal  of  bia  oMiatij, 
ttd  at  fen^^h  introdnced  into  Naples  Don  Juan  of 
Attstria,  under  wboae  ordera  he  was  tried  fb^  bis 
l»mer  ivvolt,  and  breaded  Witb  saverel  otbers. 

ANNfiSLEY  (AaruvR),  eafl  of  Anglesea,  was 
tbe  aott  of-  3ir  Francis  Annealey,  baronet.  Lord 
MoDDt  Monfb,  and  Viseoant  Valentia  in  Ireland, 
md  bom  at  Dul4in  in  1614.  In  tbe  dispute  be- 
tween Cbaries  I.  and  hb  parliament,  be  st  itnt  i«« 
dined  to  tbe  royal  cailse,  but  afterwatde  abandoning 
tbe  king's  party,  be  was  admitted  Into  tbe  eoirfl- 
denee  of  tbe  other ;  and  #aa  depttCed  in  1645,  by 
tbe  parliament,  as  one  of  the  connnisaieiieni  at 
Ulster,  where  be  ooneloded  tbe  business  wiHi 
wbirb  be  was  entrusted  to  nnireraal  satiafwtion, 
ind  rerj  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  Preteatant 
ctose  in  Ireland.  On  his  ratnrtt  to  -Englsnd,  be 
iteered  a  kind  of  middle  course  between  the  ex* 
tramee  of  party  riolenoe ;  had  no  coneem  witb  tbe 
kia^'a  trial  and  death ;  and  on  aocoani  of  his  op- 
petition  to  some  of  the  illegal  aeta  of  CremweU,  he 
was  put  among  tbe  number  of  secluded  menders. 
After  the  restoration,  he  was  rewarded  fbt  bis 
ierrieea  with  a  barony  and  an  earldom ;  and  hiring 
been  employed  st  borne  and  in  Ireland  in  several 
hnportant  offices,  he  was  made  priry-seal  in  167S. 
At  tbe  time  when  it  was  the  practice  to  contrive 
popish  plots,  he  was  charged  by  Dangerfield,  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  CoBmons»  with  an  at- 
tempt to  stifle  evidence  in  (bis  matter ;  and  yet  be 
was  tbe  only  lord  who,  in  tbe  House  ef  Peers, 
dissented  from  the  votd  of  the  Commons  asserting 
tbe  belief  of  an  Irish  popish  plot.  On  this  account, 
he  was  unjustly  chansd  with  being  a  aecret 
pepist.  In  tStt,  when  me  succession  produced  a 
eoBsiderabfe  degree  of  agitation,  he  represented,  in 
ttrong  terms,  and  in  a  memotial  to  the  king,  tbe 
liital  coaaequences  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  attaebo 
btent  to  popetj  ;  and  freely  enjoined  on  tbe  king 
^is  obligation  to  govern  aiccordieg  to  law.  l^is 
freedom  and  faitlifulnesa  were  not  well  received ; 
ind  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  privyoseal 
in  166t.  From  this  -tiSM  he  lived  very  much  in 
tatirement  i  but  bis  ambition  was  aot  asleep  ;  for 
H  appears,  that  he  conducted  himseAf  so  as  to  se- 
csTe  the  favour  of  the  duke  Htf  Yotk,  when  James 
H.  to  snch  n  degree,  that  he  designed  him  for  tbe 
office  of  lotd  ehanceltor,  if  tbe  design  had  not  been 
l^evented  by  his  death,  in  April>  1686. 

ANNKSLEY  (Samvsl),  e  Mmoontbrmiet  mi^ 
iMter,  wss  bom  at  Haxeley,  ift  Warwickshire, 
^ot  the  year  16«0,  and  educated  St  Oxford.  He 
^as  ebaplavn  to  tbe  earl  of  Warwick ;  and  afterwards 
)«etor  of  Cliffe  in  Kent,  s  valuable  living,  with 
P^eoliar  civil  jurisdiction.  During  the  civil  wars, 
SB  was  sealoosly  attached  to  the  parliamentary  in- 
^nst;  and,  in  ld48,  preaetied  a  violent  sermon 
hefore  the  parliament,  in  which  be  inveighed 
«Stinst  tbe  king,  who  wae  then  a  prisoner  in  tbe 
ule  of  Wight.  Under  tbe  protectorate,  he  sur- 
rendered Clifie,  and  was  presented  to  the  vicarage 
M  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate.  He  waa  ejected  in  1669, 
kstcontbued  preaching  till  his  death,  whiob  hap- 
pened in  1696.  Annesley  had  tbe  reputation  of 
Wmg  a  pethetic  piMsber,  as  well  «l  t  fUmB,  pin-  ^ 
Univ.  fiiiig.— No.  26. 


dent,  and  very  charitaUe  divine.  Isying  by  tbiu 
taa^  part  of  his  ineome  fbr  the  ase  of  the  poor* 
Some  of  tbe  sexsMtts  which  he  published  are  con* 
tainad  in  the  "  Moming  Exercise  .of  Cripplegate  (** 
printed  in  1674. 

ANNET  (PaTBB),an English sehoolmaater,  was 
condemned  to  stana  in  the  piUorr*  in  1762>  ibr 
publishing  a  blasphemous  work,  called  <*  The  Free 
Engiineen"  He  afterwaids  instituted  a  seh^ 
where  be  taught  Atheism,  bilt  being  deserted  by 
all  his  scholars,  he  delivered  lectures  in  coffee^ 
houses,  shd  other  pubUb  plnoss.  Ho  beiiig  asked 
his  opinion  of  a  ftiture  state,  he  replied  bv  ihe  fel* 
lowing  apologue  : — **  One  of  my  frianos  whilst 
travelling  in  Italy  entered  an  in^,  at  the  same  timo 
asking  a  passenger* .  if  it  was  not  the  sign  of  the 
Angel;  Do  you  not  see,  answeced  the  straager»  thst 
it  is  a  dragon  1-->-My  fnead,  said  thS  traveUor» 
having  never  seen  either  an  angel  or  a  ditgiim»  I 
am  unable  to  traee  e  remmbkaoe  to  one  or  the 
ether." 

ANNIBAL.    See  HANNIBAL. 

ANNICERiS^  the  nameof  two  criebcstedOteek 
philosophen  of  Gyrene,  who  both  ^kmrisfaed  a 
considerable  peiaed  before  tbe  Christisn  .£rs. 

ANNIUS.  of  Yiterbo,  or  JOHN  NANNI,  a 
Dominican  ilriir,  was  bom  at  Yiterbo,  in  14St4 
He  waa  distsnguished  far  hia  learning,  and  was 
made  master  of  the  sacrad  palace  by  Pope  Alsj> 
ander  YI.  He  died,  as  was  euspeoted,  of  poison^ 
adaainistered  at  the  instigatiom  of  Cmsar  Borgia,  in 
1502.  He  employed  hia  leisure  in  the  sonstreetion 
of  fragments,  which  he  pabhad  on  the.  world  as 
the  lemsias  of  seversl  ancient  writers,  in  <'  Seven* 
teen  books  ef  Antk|mties."  T^  first  Sditioii  of 
this  work,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  sad  Isabella* 
aras  printed  at  Rome  in  i49B,  and,  ia  155S,  ie« 
published  in  8vo.,  at  Antwerp.  Tbe.  impositioa 
pasaed  for  some  time )  end,  when  disootered,  the 
Dominicstis,  anxious  to  save  the  oredit  6f  their 
order,  pretended  that  Annitta  copaed  his  inventions 
from  a  mannssvipt  whiob  be  fouM  in  the  Colbertine  t 
library;  but  as  this  mannschpt  wu  never  ppo« 
duced,  the  dishonour  waa  iaeffaoeafale. 

ANNO.     SeeHANNO. 

ANQUETIL  (Lewis  Pstsr),  s  Fk-ench  hie< 
torian  and  political  writer,  was  bem  at  Paiis« 
Jenuarv  $1, 17 tS.  liaviog  in  htS  seventeenth  year 
enlered  tbe  oengr^gatioii  of  St.  Genevieve,  ha  die* 
tittgnished  himself  by  tbe  abili^  witb  which  he 
afterwards  dissharged  the  oiBce  of  teacher  in  tbeo» 
logy  and  Uterstuna*  His  residence  at  Rheims,  as 
director  of  the  academv,  seems  to  have  auggestad 
to  him  the  fimt  idea  of  writing  tbe  history  of  Aat 
eicy.  In  1759,  he  was  sppotnted  prior  of:  the 
abWy  do  Is  RoOy  in  Anjeu,  end  soon  a£tar  direolnr 
of  tbe  college  of  Sealis,  where  he  oompoaed  his 
work  entitled  **  L'Esprit  de  la  Ligue."  In  17^ 
he  obtained  the  ewacy  or  priory  of  Cbatean-Re* 
nard,  near  Montargis,  whieb,  about  the  begtiqring 
of  the  revolution,  he  exchanged  for  the  onraey  of 
La  Villette,  near  Paris.  At  tbe  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  lessened  the  tediam  of  oonfinOsaent  hy  pro* 
jecting  and  commencing  his  universal  histoiy«  a 
work  he  afterwards  gave  to  tbe  world  in  twelve 
dnodecinu)  volumes.  At  ike  foonation  of  the 
French  Institnte,  Anquetil  became  aHe  of  tbe  oia» 
ginal  members,  and  obtainod  a  aituation  «nder  the 
goronniOiit*    Hi*  other  isodBo  on—''  L'EsMit  do 
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H  Ligoe ;"  '<  latrigve  4a  Ctbinet  mim  HmH 
QMtre  et  Lonis  XIII.,"  in  foar  Tolumes  12bo.  ; 
**  Lonis  XIV.,  M  cour,  et  le  Regent,"  (oor  Tolames 
lt«o. ;  <«  Vie  da  Manhal  ViUan/'  four  Tolumes 
Itno. ;  en  Bro.  volame,  entitled  <*  Motife  dee 
gaerree  et  dee  traitee  dee  pralz  de  la  France,  pendent 
lee  regnef  de  Loois  XIV.,  XV.,  et  XVI.,"  a  voln* 
nlnonehiatoryof  Fraoee,  in  fbarteenlSmovola* ;  the 
"  Almennc  de  Rbeims;"  end  tfae  eiFil  and  political 
hietory  of  that  eity  in  three  Tolnmes,  Vtmo,  He 
died  in  1808. 

ANQUETIL  DU  PERRON  (AnnAHAM 
Htacivtr), Iwother  of  the  subject 4>f  the  last  arti- 
eW,  was  born  in  1731.  Smitten  with  a  thirst  after 
Oiientel  literatore,  he  quitted  all  thoughts  of  the 
•eclesiastioal  profession,  sod  aotoalljr  joined  tfae 
expedition  6tting  ont  for  India  in  1754,  as  a  private 
■eldier.  At  Chaodernagore,  Pondieherry,  and 
Sont,  he  cmplojed  every  moment  of  his  leisare  in 
the  stody  of  the  Sanserit,  and  mode  sufficient  pro* 
gress  in  that  tongue  to  translate  the  "  Vendidate 
Sade/'  ft  dictionary  of  the  laogusge.  On  the  uking 
of  Pondieherry  hy  the  English,  he  relumed  to 
Europe,  visited  I^ndon  snd  Oxford,  and  in  176t 
■ucceeded  in  couTeying  the  FSrious  manusoripts  he 
bad  obtained  to  Paris^  He  was  then  appointed 
Oriental  interpreter  in  the  king's  library,  with  a 
pension,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  publication  of 
his  researches.  His  works  are,  "A  Life  of  Zo- 
roaster," prefixed  to  a  translation  of  the  celebrated 
•*  Zend  ATeota,''  attributed  to  that  ssge,  in  three 
▼olumes  4to.  i771 ;  *<  Legislation  Orientele/'  4to. 
1778  ;  "  Recherelies  Historiqaes  et  Geographiques 
•nr  L'Inde,"  1786;  <' A  Treatise  on  Commerce," 
1789;  <<L'Inde  an  rapport  aveo  I'Europe,"  1798. 
two  Tolumea  8vo ;  and  "  Secrets  not  to  be  Re« 
sealed,"  a  Latin  translation  in  two  4to.?olumes  from 
the  Persian. 

ANSART  (AwDRBw  Josbph),  a  French  histo- 
risn  and  eeclesiasticsl  writer,  bom  in  1723,  became 
n  Benedictine  monk,  and  being  appointed  procurator 
>  of  one  of  Uie  houses  of  that  order,  disappeared  with 
the  fondSk  He  eontriTcd  to  avoid  the  disgraceful 
consequences  of  this  misconduct,  and  attached  him- 
self to  the  order  of  Malta,  became  an  advocate  and 
doctor  of  laws  of  the  faculty  of  Psris,  snd  fioally 
prior  of  Villanova.  His  principal  works  are,  1. 
**  Dinlognee  aur  I'utilite  dee  moines  rent^,"  1768, 
Itmo. ;  **  Exposition  sur  les  Cantiqoes  de  Salo- 
mon," 1770,  12mo.  «  The  Histories  of  St.  Maur, 
St.  Reine,  d'AUse,  St.  Fiacre,"  £cc.;  and  the 
**  fiiMiotheque  Littoraire  du  Maine/'  1784,  8vo. 
He  died  in  1790. 

ANSBERT,  bishop  of  Rouen  in  683,  was  un- 
jnstly  deprived  of  that  see  in  consequenee  of  his 
rigid  strictness  in  eoolesiaatical  matters,  and  con- 
nigned  to  the  monastsry  of  Haimont,  where  he  died 
in  698. 

ANSCHARIUS,  a  Frenchman,  bishop  of  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  celebrated  for  the  success  of  his 
preaching^  in  the  conversion  of  the  Dsnes  to 
Christianity.    He  died  865,  aged  sixty-four. 

ANSEGISUS,  a  learned  prieet  of  Bheims,  who 
wss  made  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  died  883.-*Also, 
the  name  of  en  abbot  of  Lobbes  in  Cambrsj,  who 
died  in  83'i,  leavinf(  behind  him  a  collection  of  the 
capitularies  of  Chsriemague,  and  of  Lewis  his 
oon. 

ANSELM,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bora 
^  AmsU  in  PicdflMftK.  A  J>.  1034,  of  noble  and 


pious  parents,  who  were  at  great  peine  to  give 
a  good  education.    Having  lost  his  mother  Eimei 
garda  when  he  was  about  seventeen  yesra  of  sg^ 
he  abandoned  his  studies,  and  indulged  hisyoalh' 
passions  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  father  refused 
see  him,  or  admit  him  into  his  house »  on  whicb 
left  his  native  country,  and  travelled  into  Fran 
After  some  time,  attracted  by  the  fanae  of  Lsaiisai 
he  settled  at  the  abbey  of  Bee,  and  prosecuted  h 
studies  with  such  ardour  under  that  great  mute 
that  he  soon  excelled   all  his  fellow-students 
lenrning.    In  the  year  1060,  he  became  a  SMok 
the  Benedictine  order,  and  in  three  years  after,  1 
succeeded  Lan franc,  both  as  prior  and  teschsr 
the  sciences ;  in  both  which  ststiona  be  acqaitU 
himself  so  much  to  the  eatisraction  of  the  eociei; 
that  he  wes  unanimously  elected  abbot  on  the  ii 
vacancy,  A.D.  1078,    The  abbey  of  Bpc  hads 
veral  esUtes  in  England,  which  obliged  Ansel 
sometimes  to  visit  this  kingdom  \  and  in  thote  f 
siu  he  gained  the    friendship  of  several  of  tl 
greatest  men.    He  hsppened  to  be  here  in  the  je 
1093,  when  Willism  XL,  in  a  fit  of  sickness,  wi 
prevsiled  upon  to  fill  the  see  of  Csnterhury,  whic 
bad  been  kept  four  years  vscant,   and  nomioati 
him  to  that  high  office.    After  a  long  and  obstiai 
opposition  to  his  own  advancement,  in  which  b 
sincerity  hss  been  suspected,  he  wss  forced  is 
the   chamber   of  the   aick    monarch,    who,   u 
very  pathetical  manner,  asked  •*  Why   he  endei 
voured  to  ruin  hun  in  the  nest  world,  which  wod 
infalliblv  follow,  in  case  he  died  before  the  srd 
bishopric  was  filled  V    The  abbot  atill  persisted  i 
bis  refusal,  kneeling,  weeping,  and  entreating  tl 
prince  to  change  his  purpose.    The  pastorsl  sti 
wss  St  length  forced  into  his  hand,  nod  he  sufoc 
himself  to  be  inveeted  with  his  office  ;  not,  boa 
ever,  before  he  hsd  obtsined  a  promise  of  the  n 
stitution  of  all  the  lands  which  were  in  the  see  j 
the  time  of  Lanfrano.    The  temporalities  of  i 
archbishop  being  secured,  Ansebn  submitted  to 
bomsge  to  the  king,  and  wss  consecrsted  on  i 
4th  December,  1093.    Soon  after  his  consecraUo^* 
the  king  intending  to  wrest  the  duchy  of  Nor* 
mandy  ^om  his  brother  Robert,  and  endeavoorug 
to  raise  what  money  be  could  for  the  purpoee.  An* 
sehn  offered  him  a  voluntary  gift  of  five  hoadred 
pounds,  which  the  king  thought  too  small,  and  re« 
fused  to  accept.    "  I  entreat  your  liighness,"  ssid 
Anselm,  *<  to  accept  the  present ;  it  will  be  mocf 
honourable  in  yon  to  receive  a  less  sum  with  ay 
consent,  than  to  extort  a  greater  by  force.    If  yow 
highness  allow  me  the  freedom  and  privilege  of 
my  sution,  my  person  and  fortune  ore  at  your  ser- 
vice ;  but  if  I  am  treated  like  a  slave,  I  sbsll  be 
obliged  to  stand  aloof,  and  keep  my  fortune  to  ay 
self."    Tbe  offer  was.  however,  for  the  present  re- 
jected ;  and  when  it  wss  aAerwarda  hinted  to  An* 
selm,  that  a  repetition  of  it  might  conciliate  the 
royal  favour,    he  answered,  «  God  forbid  thst  I 
should  suppose  my  sovereign's  favour  may  be  poi^ 
chased  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  like  s  hor«e  at  s 
fair !    Persusde  the  king  not  to  set  a  price  on  his 
favour,  but  to  treat  me  on  honourable  terma  as  hit 
spiritual  father,  and  I  am  ready  to  pay  him  the 
duty  of  a  subject.    As  for  the  five  hundred  poaada 
which  he  was  pleased  to  refuee,  they  are  given  IS 
the  poor."    The  king,  upon  being  informed  of  frhsl 
had  passed,  wss  much  displeased,  and  declared,  hs 
would  never  tcknoirledge  Aasela  for  his  gboiCl/ 
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r;  he  wanted  neither  his  benedietion  nor  hi* 

pn§mh  nd  he  might  go  whither  be  pleased.    At 

Ciae.    when  Williem  required  from  the 

top  his  quote  of  men    for  ea  expedition 

Wales,  be  sent  tbem  out  so  wretchedly 

ofsipped,  that  be  threatened  him  with  a  prosecu- 

liae.    Aaeelm,  on  his  part,  considered  the  demand 

St  qiprosMie,  treated  the  king's  complaint  with  n* 

ksteootempt,  and  demsnded  the  restituiion  of  all 

'  ^  revenuee  of  bis  tees,  and  made  bis  appeal  to 

:  Seme.    Wiffiam  iaitantly  confisested  the  tempo- 

\  Mitties  of  the  archhishoprio,  while  Anselm  was  re* 

tiired  by  Pope  Urban  as  a  sesloos  defender  of  the 

Jigbis  or  the  holy  see,  and  a  meritorioas  sviferer  in 

me  eiase  of  religion.    The  pope,  howet er,  being 

bribed  by  tho  English  king  to  deaert  Anselm,  he 

^ted  Rome  in  disgust,  and  remeined  at  Lyons 

:  iMil  the  seixure  of  the  crown  by  Henry  I«,  who, 

I  •Vara  of  the  pcpularity  of  Anselm,  immediately 

I  iatited  him  to  resume  the  possession  of  bit  see, 

I  Md  when  he  complied  with  the  invitation,  reeeired 

i  Mm  with  the  matest  respect.    He  agreed  pretty 

I  ^  with  the  king,  until  the  refusal  of  Heury  lo 

I  five  up  hie  prerogative  of  ehureh  preferment,  was 

I  Iba  oceasion  of  Anselm's  once  more  going  to  Rome ; 

j  bet  the  pope  being  averse  to  proceed  to  the  ex- 

Enmity  of  eseommunicstion,  the  disagreement  was 

taBinated    hy   a  compromise,   in   which  it  was 

speed  thst  the  see  at  Rome  should  retain  its  api- 

tbaal  power  of  inTestitore,  and  tlie  king  receive 

kmage  for  the  temporal  properties  and  privileges. 

Ob  ibis  a^uatment  Anselm  embarked  for  En^Uaad, 

fud  was  received  with  singular  demons: ratioas  of 

j^  and  respect.    The  remainder  of  bis  life  wss 

tmen  up  in  the  enforcement  of  his  own  religious 

viavB;  sad  among  other  refi^ulatioBS,  he  wss  the 

isrt  who  rigoroudly   enlbTced  clerical  celibacy  in 

Ss^land.     Anselm  was  singulsrly  auatere  in  the 

■taeie  of  dress,  and  preached  sealously  against  long 

bar  and  curled  locks.    His  pritate  life  was  pious 

Md  exemplary,  bat  he  showed  his  jealousy  for  the 

liivileges  of  the  clergy  and  his  see  in  the  minutesi 

pMicalais;  aad  a  dispute  on  the  paramount  au- 

Ikoiity  of  his  province  over  that  of  York  waa  left 

■sdfcided  at  bis  death,  which  took  place  at  Canter- 

kviy  m  the  year  1109.    Auaelm  was  a  learned  man 

is  tbs  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  among  bis  meta- 

pkyueal  works  is  a  treatise  on  the  existence  of 

Ged,  which  is  establiahed  by  argument  drawn  from 

Ibaabalractidea  of  Deity,  in  the  manner  afterwards 

•^ed  by  Descartes.    His  works,  which  sre  nu- 

Mrousy  were  first  published  st  Nursmberg  in  1491, 

fcKo,  sad  aabsequently  at  Cologne,  Lyons,  and 

Piwis. 

ANSELME  (OxoncE).  There  were  two  of  this 
Me ;  the  sldcri  a  mathematiciaa  of  some  eminence 
isthsesr^  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  died  in 
H40.  His  grsttdson  was  a  physician  at  FarsM,  of 
^^biob  cily  he  wes  a  native.  His  first  work  wss  a 
(oaaeaiwy  on  the  plays  of  Plautus,  which  is  to 
bafMmd  in  Sesss's  editioa  of  thst  poet,  published 
■  1518.  He  also  wrote  a  book  of  epigrams; 
^PaHadis  Peplus;"  "  Edogm,"  8vo.  158S.anda 
«■  of  Cavioo.    His  death  took  place  in  1528. 

AM8£LM£  of  Paris,  a  Freneb  monk  of  the 
Attsatise  order,  was  born  in  1602.  He  was  the 
•wwsf  a  very  elaborate  work  entitled  '«  Histoire 
f^'^kygne  et  dironologique  de  la  Maison  de 
'^■■ee,  et  des-  graada  Officiers  de  la  courosne,'' 
^SitwoTdiaM  4I0.    Thi*  wmli  WW  cominued 


by  the  lathers  Ange  [and  Simplicien  of  the 
order,  wbieh  continuation,  in  nine  volumes  foUo» 
first  appeared  in  17t6.    Anselme  died  in  1694. 

AN6GARDE,  first  wife  of  Loois-le-Begue» 
king  of  Frsnce,  to  whom  shs  was  married  at  th» 
age  of  eighteen.  Her  husband  afterwards  repudi* 
sted  lier  to  marry  Adelaide,  but  Pope  John  VII., 
and  Hinsmar,  archbishop  of  Rbeims,  refuted  ta 
sutborise  the  divorce.  She  died  some  time  ia  the 
ninth  ceotory. 

ANSLO,  s  celebrated  Dutch  poet,  waa  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  16C9,  and  died  in  1669.  He  wa« 
patronised  by  Pope  Innocent  X.,  and  Queea 
Christine,  and  left  behind  him  some  poems  and  » 
tragedy  of  merit. 

ANSON  (GsoROx  Lord),  an  eminent  Englisk 
naval  commander,  was  the  third  sob  of  WiiUaoa 
Anson,  Esq.,  of  Shuckborough  in  Staffordshire,  an4 
was  born  there  in  1697.  He  wss  early  destined  to 
the  sea,  and  reached  the  rank  of  post-esptain  in 
1724.  Between  that  time  and  I7d5,  he  was  thrio« 
in  command  of  bis  ships,  in  South  Csrolins,  where 
be  acquired  property,  and  erected  a  town  bearing 
bis  nsme.  After  vsri<ni8  services  he  was  in  1739 
ssleeied  to  attack  the  Spanish  settlemenU  in  tha 
Pacific  ocean.  He  set  sail  September  18,  1740» 
with  a  squadron  of  five  men-of-war,  a  sloop,  and 
two  victuaUers ;  and  after  passing  along  the  eastern 
cosst  of  South  America,  doubled  Cspe  Horn  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  of  storms  snd. tempests  that 
sepsrated  bis  whole  fleet,  only  s  small  part  of 
which  ever  again  joined  him.  After  refitting  at 
the  islsnd  of  Juan  JPsrnsndex,  he  took  the  rich 
town  of  PaiU ;  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  he  also 
csptured  some  valuable  prises,  on  bosrd  of  whioh 
were  pssseogers  of  cUstinction  of  both  sexes.  He 
afterwards  sailed  with  the  Centurion  and  Gloa* 
cester  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  to  intercept  the 
annual  Acspulco  ship,  but  was  obliged  to  unite  the 
crews  and  abandon  bis  second  vessel ;  sod  so 
thinned  and  -weakened  were  the  sesmen  by  the 
scurvy,  it  wss  with  difficulty  they  reached  the 
uninhabited  island  of  Tioian,  one  of  the  Lad  rones. 
Here,  while  the  commodore  with  most  of  bis 
officers  and  crew  were  on  shore,  the  Centurion  wss 
blown  out  to  sea,  and  ao  little  prospect  was  enter- 
tained of  her  reaching  the  island  again,  that  much 
labour  was  employed  to  lengthen  a  small  vessel 
found  on  the  shore,  the  commodore  himself  taking 
the  axe  in  hand  like  a  common  man.  Having  fortu- 
nately regained  his  ship,  he  went  to  refit  st  Macso, 
and  was  so  fortuoate  as  to  fsU  in  with  and  capture 
the  Manilla  galleon,  although  greatly  superior  to.his 
own  ship  in  siae  and  number  of  men.  At  the  very 
moment  of  victory  he  had  another  danger  to  en- 
counter, in  conaequenee  of  a  fire  which  broke  out 
near  the  Centurion's  powder-room ;  but  be  gave 
hia  Mrdera  and  surmounted  the  disaster  with  his 
usual  coolness.  He  sailed  back  with  bis  prise  to 
CantoU)  snd  having  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
arrived  with  great  riches  at  Spitbead  in  June  15, 
1744,  and  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
not  long  after  a  commissioner  of  the  admiralty 
In  May,  1747,  be  conunanded  the  channel  fleet, 
and  captured  a  French  squadron  of  six  men-of-wsr, 
which  were  convoying  a  large  fleet  bound  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  Two  of  these  prises  were 
called  the  Invincible  and  the  Glory,  whioh  induced 
the  captain  of  the  first  of  them  to  say,  on  giving 
up  his  svprd ;  «  3ir,  you  have  oonquered  the  }«• 
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▼fiMible,  and  Glory  follows  Ton/'  For  this  and 
oOter  services  he  was  in  the  June  folIewiBf^  mie^d 
to  the  peersfce,  by  Che  title  of  Lord  Ansoa.  In 
1T48,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daafhter  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwieke,  who  died  without  isaoe  io  1760. 
In  1751,  he  was  made  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
from  which  he  retired  on  a  change  of  administration 
hi'  1756,  hut  was  again  appointed  in  1757,  and  le- 
mained  mt  the  bead  of  the  admiraltT  during  tite 
whole  of  that  spirited  war.  In  1761  he  was  raited 
to  the  principal  netat  difsnity  of  admiral  tad  eom- 
naiider«in-ehtef  of  the  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  over  Queen  Charlotte;  his  d«'atb  took 
place  St  Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire,  in  June  1769. 
Lord  Anson  possessed  that  cool,  steady,  snd  in- 
tfepid  order  of  mind  which  is  eminentlj  calcniaied 
flnr  the  naval  service,  united  to  gcaenl  abilities  of  a 
highly  respectable  rank, 

ANSPACU,  the  MargrsTiae  of,  one  of  the 
diaughterB  of  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  and  afterwards 
wife  of  Lord  Craven,  was  born  in  1750.  She  soon 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  viaited  Paria, 
Petetsbur^b,  and  Constantinople,  nnd  at  the  de- 
cease of  Lotd  Craven  in  1791,  she  was  united  to 
tbe  margrave  6f  Anspaeb  at  Lisbon.  On  the 
cession  of  bis  states,  by  that  prince,  to  the  king  of 
Prassia,  in  exchange  for  a  penaion,  be  came  to 
England,  and  lived  with  bis  wife  at  Braadenburgii 
House,H8mmersmith.  Tbemareravineand  msrgrave 
nre  now  both  deceased  ;  the  former  made  herself 
conftpfeuous  both  at  home  and  abfoad  during  her 
life  by  facr  gaiety  and  talents.  The  only  proof  we 
bsve  of  the  latter  is  in  a  volume  of  travels  not  now 
read,  and  a  few  plays  wbieh  were  acted  with  ap- 
plause at  Brandeaburgh  House. 

ANBPRATJD,  tutor  to  Lnitbert,  son  of  Cuni^ 
b#et,  Ving  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  year  700  and  701 
In  the  latter  year,  bis  pupil  beinK  taken  prisoner 
and  slain  by  Ksginbert,  duke  of  Turin,  Ansprsnd 
fled  into  dermany,  and  vras  afterwards  chosen 
king  of  the  Lombards,  when  be  revenged  the  death 
of  Luitbert.  After  a  reign  of  three  months,  he  wss 
succeeded  by  bis  son  Lintpriind,  who  became  one 
of  the  Rrestest  monarchs  of  Lombardy. 

ANSTEY  (CHRfSTOPiiFn),  an  ingenious  poet, 
born  in  1724,  was  educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
whence  he  removed  to  Eton,  and  succeeded  in  1742 
to  a  acholarabip  in  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
in  due  time  to  a  fellowship.  On  ooming  into  his 
patrimonial  property,  be  married,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  literary  pursuits.  He  fasd  long  cultivated 
poetry,  but  moat  of  his  eaxiy  productions  were 
Latin  translations  of  English  popular  poems,  one  of 
which  wss  Gray's  Elegy.  It  wia  not  until  1766 
that  his  humorous  prodnetioo,  the  "  New  Bath 
Guide,"  was  published,  which  at  once  became 
highly  popular  for  its  pointed  and  original  humour, 
and  led  to  numerous  imitations.  He  siso  wrote 
**  An  Elegy  on  the  Desth  of  the  Msrquia  of  Ta- 
vistock," 1767  ;  '*  The  Patriot,"  1768  ;  "  An 
Election  Ball,"  1776  ;  "  A.C.  W.  Bamfylde,  Arm. 
Epistola,"  1777 ;  «•  Envy,"  1778 ;  -  Charity," 
1779 ;  all  of  which,  with  manv  other  productions, 
are  collected  in  a  splendid  edition  of  bis  entire 
works,  edited  by  his  son,  with  a  judieiona  sketch 
of  his  life.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1805,  in  his  eigbty- 
firat  year  His  son  John  is  a  barriater,  and  author 
of  *'  The  New  Bath  Guide/'  and  <*  The  Pleader's 
Guide/*  snd  is,  we  believe,  still  Hving. 
ANSTI8  (JoBw),  a  «ttiT«  of  SU  VmAM  in 


Cornwall,  bom  September  «8,  166»,  awl  •dasaifi 
at  Eseter  College,  Otford,  and  atibe  B(iddUeTssiM 
He  wss  in  I70f  member  for  St«  Germains,  sa£ 
opposed  the  bill  for  occasional  coefnrmily,  ft* 
which  be  was  rii)iouled  among  the  T^ekersk  Hft 
was  commissioner  of  prises  under  Qaeen  Aaasy 
and  waa  Garter  king  at  anus  from  1714  to  bis  deslk^ 
whiek  happened  Mareh  4,  1744.  He  was  b«ri4 
St  Dnlo,  in  Cornwsll.  He  was  distingniabsd  M; 
his  great  knowledge  of  heraldry,  a  science  vhiOF 
he  enriched  by  maoT  learned  publientiOBi,  as  Mi, 
as  other  geaedogical  treatises,  &•.,  some  of  wU4r 
were  left  in  msnoscript,  and  purchased  by  ik§ 
Souls  College.  The  best  known  of  bis  pabticsliSBa 
were  "  A  Letter  on  the  Uononr  of  the  Enl 
Martbal,"  8«o.  1706 ;  <•  The  Form  of  the  GsiMtf 
Installation,"  8vo.  1720;  «  The  Regiatsr  of  d» 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,"  9  volunses,  folio,  ITfIt! 
'*  Observation  Introduetory,  and  an  Historical  Mm 
ssy  on  the  Knigbtbood  of  tbo  Bath,"  4to.,  ITlSk 
His  eldest  son  John  was  also  aeqoninted  with  ks* 
raldry.  He  waa  of  Corpus  Cbriati,  Osferd,  vbsia 
be  took  bis  degree  of  LUD.  He  was  assodsuA 
with  his  ftUier  as  Garter  king,  17t5,  end  ma^i 
genealogist  and  regiater  of  the  Bnib«  Hn  died  t 
bachetor,  December  5, 1754. 

ANTiEUS,  in  fabnlona  history,  a  gisiU  of  UkfS^ 
the  son  of  Neptune  and  Tern.  Designing  to  baitd 
a  temple  to  bis  father,  of  men's  aeulls,  be  slew  sB 
be  met,  bnt  Hersulse  fighting  btm,  and  parceivis| 
the  easistnnee  ho  reoeived  from  bin  ntothrrssribi 
IKted  him  np  from  the  ground,  and  s^neeacd  him  10 
death. 

ANTALCIDAS,  n  Spwtan,  fsnMis  ibrthe disp 
graceful  peace  which  heeonclnded  with  Artassrasf 
Jdnemoo,  in  the  year  4)67,  B.G«  He  aomeyesn 
afterwarda   destroyed    himtolf  by   vohiniary  ia^ 


ANTELMI  (NicnoLAs), 
rsi  of  Frsgus  in  Pmvenee,  oolleeted  all  the  dosa* 
menta  and  papers  belonging  to  that  obnnfa,  iaM 
twovolumea,  and  died  io  i646«— Joaepb«  a  cansaif 
tbo  Bane  place,  and  anther  of  aomo  thaoiagicsl 
trade,  among  which  is  an  inquiry  conncfai^  the 
author  of  the  Athanasian  creed. 

ANTELMY  (Pavsn  Tsomas),  a  native  of  Pke* 
eenee,  was  bora  in  1790,  and  died  in  1783.  Hs 
lectured  on  pbiloeephy  at  the  age  of  fiftcM,  aad 
wna  afterwards  made  matbesaetieal  profeesor,  at  ibs 
military  school  at  Paris.  Hetmnslatod  theMemisb 
•f  Klopstock,  and  also  tbo  Tablea  of  Leaaing,  iais 
Frenrh. 

ANTENOR,  in  daaaieal  fabnlonn  hislwy,  a 
Trojan  prince,  related  to  Priam.  It  is  ssid  thst 
duifog  the  Trcjan  war,  he  always  kept  a  aieret 
correspondence  with  the  Gweka,  and  ebinfljr  iwtb 
Menelaua  nttd  Ulyaeea.  In  tbo  council  of  Prism, 
Homer  introdnees  him  aa  advising  the  Tkojsns  M 
eestore  Helen  and  eon^dn  the  war.  Ha  arfvamd 
Ulyesee  to  cany  away  tbe  Trejan  palbrfiam,  aad 
encouraged  the  Greeka  to  make  thowoodsn  IMS, 
whteb  at  his  poreeosion,  was  bnmgbt  into  tbe  ci^ 
of  Ttoy  by  a  breach  made  in  the  walla.  Mum 
lias  been  accuaod  of  Mng  n  partner  of  bis  gnUtt 
and  the  aigbt  that  Troy  waa  taken,  they  h^  nnasi- 
ber  of  Greeks  statioaed  at  tbo  doors  of  their  1 


to  protect  them  from  barm.  After  tbe  deatrasiton 
of  ilia  country,  Antenor  migratnd  into  Italy,  near 
the  Adrintic,  where  ho  boik  tbe  town  of  Fidaa. 
Hin  4biMMn  W¥n  alsn  ooMnwd  to  ibn  ti^ 
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var»  tmd   diApUved   micb    valour    ftgtittM  Um 

ANTKSIGNAN  (P»TBft)»  s  ntUte  of  Rabo* 
•t«M,  i«  X««iftte<ioo«  IB  the  «it«>rnth  century, 
poMitlird  o  Gro«>»  oimI  »  unitonal  Groauntr,  aD<l 
M  ^lioB  of  T«ioMe, 

A1)TH£U1U$,  o  mtoitter  in  Ibo  reign  of  iho 
Enp^ror  Tbeodotioo.  He  for  a  while  propped  the 
tttisg  power  of  the  Ronao  empire  both  in  Uie 
tit  tea  west*  by  hia  prudent  measarea,  but,  like 
Bctiaariuo*  he  waa  auffered  to  die  in  obaeurity.  He 
4ied  lowardo  the  end  of  the  fifth  oeotury,  at  Con- 
HMtioopIe, 

dliiTHEMlUS,  emperor  of  the  Weat,  waa  a  na- 

dve  ef  CSoneCeotinople.  and  the  repreaentaiire  of  an 

epalent  md  illuatrioua  family.    He  waa  conaul  in 

i5)$,  mid  aftorwarda  potrioiatt«  and  general,  in  wbieh 

Imt  eapacity,  he  gained  n  victory  oTev  the  Hnna  od 

tha  banka  of  the  Danobo,    Being  nominated  by 

the  £mporor  Leo  I.  Co  terminate  the  interregnuai 

of  the  went,  Anthemioe  left  Constantinople  with  a 

i(»leadid  retinue,  nnd  entered  Rome  amidst  uoi- 

vtmal  acelaoantionB,    where  he  waa  inaugurated, 

A.  P.  467.  The  next  year,  be  married  hia  daughter 

le  Ibo  patrician  Rieimer,  the  loo  potent  barbarian 

csmmander.     Hia  goeeramenl  had  not  auffioii'ot 

Mmogib  to  protect  Gaul  from  the  inroads  of  the 

Visigothe,  who  defeated  a  body  of  Britona  aent  by 

Astbemloa  to  protect  hia  uo warlike  awbjecm.    Die* 

•wd  aroae  between  the  emperor  nnd  hia  aon-in- 

hm,  Kieimer ;  nnd  the  latter,  fixing  hia  reaidenoe 

St  Milsn,  onorcaaed  an  independent  aoeereigoty 

Oftr  that  part  of  Italy.    Alter  some  unsuceesaful 

vegotiatieae,  Rieimer*  marebed  with  aa  army  of 

BarfHidiaae  nod  Sueei^  bringing  with  him  Oly- 

bries»  whom  bo  destined  for  the  empire.    Aoibe 

miea  was  feithfully  aupported  by  the  senate  and 

eiciarna   of   Rome,  who  atood  a  aiege  o(  three 

Moetba.    At  langib,  Kieimer  took  the  oapilal  by 

•tem»  and»  diaoovoring  Anihemiua  in  hia  coneeal- 

mtat,  emiaad  him  to  be  msaaacrad,  A«  D.  472. 

,ANTH£I1XU«,    a  oeUbmted  arehitect  in  the 

d«e  ef  Justininn,  waa  n  natire  of  Tralles,  in  Asia 

^mot  and  aitaebed  bimaelf  to  the  aervice  of  that 

^■peinr.     Jnaiinian  employed  him  in  the  erection 

of  vsheus  edtfioea,    and  among  the  rest,  of  the 

•kutth  of  8t.  Sophia,  in  Constsntinople.    Anthe- 

>UM  waa  alao  n  sculptor,  a  mathematician,  and  an 

enwrimantnl    philosopher.     Ho  is  aaid  to  have 

■ode  aa  experiment,  by  which  he  ao  well  imiuted 

*i  earibqiMike,  aa  to  frii^faten  out  of  his  house  one 

ZoBo«  a  rbeterician,  who  bad  offended  ham.    Vital- 

bos  smens  ibnt  be  mode  a  buraiag  glasa  of  n  com* 

^iiMdoa  ef  plene  mirrors.    Borne  fraf^menta  aio  ro- 

■Moiag  of  a  Greek  work  of  hia  eoncerniag  *'  Won- 

dwhl  UaDbinea."    (Mnohinomentn  Paradoxa.) 

ANTH£aMUS,  in  aneieot  hiatory,  a  cbian 
malptor^  who,  in  eonjnnction  with  hia  brother 
'^oliSy  mode  a  statue  of  the  poet  Hipponax, 
^cb  aansed  nniTerani  laughter,  on  aocount  of  the 
"^aaosaem  of  its  countenance.  The  poet  in  bis 
^»  ssiiriaed  the  brotben  with  ao  much  bitterness 
■it  they  both  bung  tbennelfoa. 

AVTHING  (Fnnnnnicx),  known  by  hia  bio- 
Pvpbyof  the  taions  Genend  Sowaroff,  whose  eom- 
^■*M  iuiinM  bo  bad  been*  He  waa  bom  in 
«*^ba,  inwellrd  through  Europe,  and  weat  to 
«isrsbmgh,  wbore  bo  lived  by  taking  tUkomitwi 
{pittkt  eat  in  paper),  which  ynat  tbsn  bod  eome 
MfMbiM.   Ti»  UktBfis  ar  tbinnost,  which  he 


took  of  the  imperial  family,  made  bim  known.  H« 
died  in  1805. 

ANTU01NE(NioHoi.AaVwaa  bomat  Brienno 
in  Lorraine,  of  Roman  Gaibolio  parenta,  and  educated 
in  the  eolleffo  of  Luxemburg,  and  alao  under  the 
Jeauita  at  Triera  and  Cologne.  Coneeieing  a  dis« 
like  to  the  cfaurch  of  Rome,  he  embrsced  the  Pro* 
teatant  religioa ;  and  aucb  was  his  seal  ia  bis  new 
profeesioo,  that  he  codearoured  to  proselyte  hia  re* 
lationa.  In  panning  his  theological  atudiea,  he 
became  a  oonrert  to  Judaism,  and  solicited  the 
Jewa  in  aereral  citiea  to  admit  him  among  them  as* 
a  proaelyie ;  but  his  applioation  was  ioefTeetusl. 
Retoming  to  Genera,  he  msde  an  external  profes. 
aioa  of  Phriatianiiy,  but  privately  performed  hie 
devotions  ns  a  Jaw.  He  was  at  lengtli  admitted 
into  the  ministry  of  the  reformed  church  ;  and  a|w 
pointed  by  the  synod  of  Burgundy  to  be  minister 
of  the  clinrch  of  Divonne  in  the  county  of  Gex« 
Here  he  waa  auapeeied,  and  became  inasne ;  but 
upon  the  recovery  of  hia  understanding,  he  waa 
commicted  to  prison.  After  lone  time,  he  wss 
brought  to  trisl ;  upon  which  he  svowed  himself  a 
Jew,  and  besought  God  that  he  might  die  in  the 
Jewiah  religion.  The  result  was,  his  condemnation 
by  the  oouneil,  who  in  163t  sentenced  him  to  bo 
strangled  and  burnt ;  and  he  waa  executed  on  the 
day  of  his  i-oodemnation. 

ANTHONY  (FuAHCis),  wsa  born  in  London, 
April  l6th  lf>50,  and  atudied  at  Cambridge,  where 
be  laid  the  foundation  of  that  chemioal  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  to  impoae  upon  tl»e  credulova 
and  the  unwary,  by  selling  his  panacea  of  potable 
gold,  on  wbicli  a  treatise  was  priated  at  Hamburgh, 
1598.  Hia  succeaa  aa  an  empiric  was  great,  but  he 
waa  violently  opposed  by  Drs.  Gwinne  and  Cotta« 
Slid  it  was  cohfidentiy  ssserted  tkst  his  nostrum 
waa  poiaououa,  aud  many  on  their  desth-led  attri- 
buted tL»eir  death  to  it.  The  inoffo^nsieeiioM  of  hia 
mannera,  bis  learning,  and  hia  priealo  virtues,  how<« 
ever,  atemm^d  the  torrent  of  unpopularity,  and 
though  he  wns  fined  and  imprisoned  for  praetiaing 
without  a  license,  hia  reputation  and  hia  foriuoe 
iuereasfd.  He  died  in  Bartholomew  Cloae,  May 
Sfiih  16^3,  and  was  buried  in  ibe  churoh  there, 
leaving  two  sons,  both  phyaicians,  one  of  whom, 
John,  auceaedtfd  his  father  aa  the  pro)>rietor  of  hia 
medicine,  and  the  other  practised  at  Bedford  with 
deaerved  applauae. 

ANTHONY  (John),  son*  of  the  above,  vendor 
of  hia  Aurum  Potabile,  wss  author  of  **  Lucaa  Re- 
divivus,"  or  Goepel  Physician,  flee,  primed,  4to« 
1^56.  He  died  April  88tb,  1655,  aged  aevonty.  A 
monument  ia  plseed  over  him  and  bia  father  in  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  in  London. 

ANT1G£NID£S,  a  famoua  muaieian  of  nnti« 
quity,  wafl,  neoordiog  to  Suidas,  a  native  of  'lliebea 
in  Bmotin,  and  the  aoo  of  Satyrus,  a  celebrated 
flnte-player,  who,  aa  wo  are  informed  by  iElian, 
waa  ao  charmed  with  tbe  leoturea  of  Ariston,  that, 
upon  retiring  from  them,  be  aaid,  **  If  1  do  not 
break  my  fiute,  I  hope  i  ahall  have  my  head  nut 
off."  Antigeaides,  after  tbe  etsmple,  and  by 
means  of  the  instruotiona  of  his  father,  and  also  of 
PbilosonnSy  >»ecame  eminent  in  theaameart;  and 
ia  aaid  to  have  brought  it  to  a  greater  decree  of 
perfection  than  nay  musician  of  his  time.  Accord- 
ing to  AthenoNis,  Antigenidea  played  upon  tbe 
fiuto  at  the  nuptiala  of  Iphicrates,  When  that  Athew 
ninn  genend  espoused  the  dnngbtar  of  Cotys,  king 
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•f  Tbrtoe ;  and  Plutarch  aacribes  to  him  the  powar 
of  traDsporting  Alexander  to  aoch  a  dofj^rae,  hy  bia 
performaoce  of  the  Uannatian  air,  at  a  banquet , 
chat  he  aeiaed  hia  ansa,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
«ttacking  hia  gneata.  Antigenidea  waa  ao  fully 
persuaded  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  coaimon  people, 
th«t  one  day,  hearing  at  a  distance  a  Tiolent  burst 
«f  applause  to  a  player  ou  the  flute,  he  aaid,  <*Tbere 
must  be  aonsethiog  ?ery  bad  in  that  man'a  perforn- 
aac^,  or  those  people  would  not  be  ao  laviah  of 
tiieir  approbation."  Aotigenidea  waa  the  author 
of  many  norelliea  on  the  flute»  He  increaaed  the 
9u«ber  of  holes,  which  extended  the  compaaa  of 
lite  instrument ;  and,  probably,  rendered  ita  tooea 
more  flexible,  and  capable  of  greater  rariety. 
Plutarch  has  preser? ed  a  bon-ntot  of  Kpaminondas, 
relative  to  AntigenidfS.  This  general,  upon  bt-ing 
informed,  in  order  to  alarm  bim,  that  the  Athe- 
nians bad  sent  troops  into  the  Peloponnesus,  equip- 
p«d  entirely  with  new  arms,  asked,  "  whetber  An> 
tigenideb  was  disturbed  when  he  saw  new  flutes  in 
the  hands  of  Tellis  V*  who  waa  a  bad  performer. 

ANTIGONE,  a  daughter  of  GEdipus,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  bis  mother  Jocasta.  S!ie  buried  by 
night  her  brother  Polynices,  against  the  positive 
orders  of  Cr eon,  who  when  he  heard  of  it,  ordered 
her  to  be  buried  alive.  She,  however,  killed  her* 
self  before  the  sentence  was  executed  ;  and  Uasmon, 
the  kiog'a  aon  who  waa  paasionately  fond  of  her, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  her  pardon,  killed 
himaelf  on  her  grave.  The  death  of  Antigone  is 
tiie  auhject  of  one  of  the  tragediea  of  Sophocles. 
The  Athenians  were  so  pleaaed  with  it  at  the  first 
representation,  that  they  presented  the  author  with 
tiie  government  of  Samos.  Thia  tragedy  was  re- 
presented thirty-two  times  at  Athens  without  in- 
terruption. 

.  ANTIGONUS,  one  of  Alexandar'a  generals, 
universally  supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Philip,  Alexander*a  father.  In  the  dixision  of 
tbe  provinces  after  the  king's  death,  he  received 
Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia.  He  united  with 
Anti pater  and  Ptolemy  to  destroy  Perdiccas  and 
£umeneaj  and  after  the  death  of  Perdicoaa,  he 
made  toniinual  war  againal  Eumenes,  whom,  after 
three  yeara  of  various  fortune,  he  took  prisoner, 
and  ordered  to  be  starved.  He  afterwards  de* 
glared  war  against  Cassander,  whom  he  conquered, 
and  had  several  engagemenU  by  his  generals  with 
Lysimachus,  He  obliged  Seleucus  to  retire  from 
Syria;  and  fly  for  refuge  and  safety  to  Egypt. 
Ptolemy,  who  had  established  himself  in  Egypt, 
promised  to  defend  Seleucus,  and  from  that  time 
all  friendship  ceaaed  between  Ptolemy  and  Anti- 
gonus,  and  a  new  war  waa  begun,  in  which  Deme- 
trius, the  son  of  Antigouus,  conquered  the  fleet  of 
Ptolemy  near  the  islsnd  of  Cyprus,  and  took  16,000 
men  prisoners,  and  aunk  200  ahipa.  After  this 
famous  naval  battle,  which  happened  twenty-six 
years  after  Alexaiuier'a  death,  Antigoous  and  his 
son  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  Alexander's  gene- 
rals, 'i'he  power  ot  Antigoous  was  now  become 
ao  formidable,  that  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Casaander, 
and  L)8iroachu8,  combined  together  to  destroy  him  ; 
yet  Autigooua  despised  them,  saying  that  he  would 
disperse  them  as  birds.  He  attempted  to  enter 
Egypt  iu  vain,  though  he  gained  several  victones 
oyer  bis  opponents,  and  he  st  last  received  so  many 
woundi  in  a  bttUe>  that  ha  could  not  aunrif  e  thvm. 


and  died  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  301  B.C. 
During  hia  life,  he  was  master  oi  all  Aaia  Ufani 
aa  far  aa  Syria ;  but  after  hia  death,  hia  aoa  Dc»a- 
triua  loat  Aaia,  aad  eatabliahcd  hisMeir  hi  Mace* 
donia  after  the  death  of  Caasaader,  and 
after  attempted  to  reooTer  his  former  p 
but  died  in  captivity  in  tbe  court  of  bia  aoa-in-tsv 
Seleueua.  Antigonus  was  conceTnad  in  tbe  dif* 
ferent  intrigues  of  the  Gredka.  Ha  made  a  trea^ 
of  alliance  with  the  ^toliant,  and  was  blghW 
respected  by  the  Atheniana,  to  whom  ha  aboard 
himself  very  liberal  and  indulgent.  Tlie  eharaei* 
of  Antigonus  waa  that  of  a  aoldier  of  fertoaCf 
brave,  active,  sagaoioua,  of  ioaatiabla  anabitioa  lui 
avarice,  and  too  heedleaa  of  tbe  meana  by  wbidi 
these  paasions  were  gratified.  He  bad  alao  betw 
qualities ;  and  towarda  the  doae  of  bia  life  he  W* 
csme  more  mild  and  tolerant,  and  andeavovred  ty 
good  will  to  retain  the  aubjeoto  whom  ha  had  aa* 
quired  by  force.  In  all  private  ooncaros  be  W 
strictly  just;  and  to  hia  brother,  who  wiabad  him 
to  hear  in  his  cabinet  a  cauae  in  vrbieh  ba  waa  a 
party,  he  replied,  *«  No,  ny  dear  brocbar;  I  wff 
bear  it  in  the  open  eontt  of  justice,  because  I  meife 
to  do  juatice."  Coacemiag  tbe  weight  aad  daM 
of  hia  office,  he  frequently  uttered  philoaapbiHf 
sentimenu ;  aud  when  be  was  complimaated  npsa 
his  recovery  from  sickneas,  he  said,  **  Thia  diseasi 
was  sent  to  appriaa  me,  that  being  a  mortal,  I 
ahould  not  grasp  at  anything  above  a  mortal."  Af 
an  apology  for  hia  extortion,  to  which  be  waauigtl 
by  hia  exigence,  and  when  ha  waa  raninded  tM 
Alexander  acted  differently,  *<  Tnia,"  aaid  H 
*'  Alexander  reaped  Aaia,  and  I  onlj  glaan  it.'* 

ANilGONUS  (GoKATas),  ao  called  fnmlh 
place  of  hia  birth,  was  tbe  son  of  Demetrius  "H^ 
iiorcetes,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding  AaUgoai% 
aud  distinguished  by  his  prudence  and  miMflM^ 
more  then  by  his  valour.  Hia.  heredlury  claisu  1$ 
the  dominions  of  Demetrius,  which  comprebeadal 
several  cities  of  Greece  and  the  kingdom  of  Msa^ 
don,  involved  him  in  varioua  eonteata,  in  which  hi 
alternately  succeeded  and  was  defeated.  Afrer  M 
death  of  Soaihenea,  and  the  evacuation  of  Maeedm 
by  the  Gauls,  he  asserted  bis  claim,  which  be  bi| 
before  done  without  effect  sgainst  Ptolemy  Ce> 
raunua;  but  on  this  occasion  he  waa  opposM  If 
Antiochus  Soter;  the  event  of  tbe  oontwt  wm 
favouiable,  and  he  waa  restored  to  hia  poBSMWaii 
He  afterwarda  establiahed  himaelf  by  defeating  lit 
Gauls,  who  made  an  irruption  into  hia  kingdMt 
but  waa  himself  expelled  by  Pyrrhns,  king  m 
Epiruf.  He  afterwarda  recovered  a  great  pattll 
Macedon  ;  and  followed  Pyrrhua  to  tbe  neigbbMfi 
hood  of  Argos.  But  the  inhabitants  wiahed  aeHlMi 
of  the  contending  priocea  to  enter  tbeir  ai^i 
Pyrriiua  acquiesced,  and  at  the  same  time  eb^ 
le'uged  Antigonua  to  determine  the  contest  by  iIk 
gle  combat.  To  this  challenge  Antigonua  repMi 
"  That  in  making  war,  he  used  not  only  arms,  brt 
time;  and  that  if  Pyrrbus  waa  weary  of  life,  thsii 
were  many  ways  to  deatli,  which  Isy  directly  betol 
him."  Pyrrbus,  in  a  ooafliot  which  ensued,  W 
siain ;  and  whea  tiia  son  of  Antigonus  brought  Ihi 
head  of  the  vauquiahed  prince  to  his  father  ia  ly 
umph,  Antigonus  thrust  his  aon  from  him  ia  dip 
dsin;  "Barbsroos  wretch,"  said  he,  '*dost  ikM 
think^  that  he  whose  grandfather  waa  thus  alaia,  mi 
whose  lather  died  a  captive,  abould  rejoice  at  sam 
aaightr    Thea  coTariog  tb«  head  with  bkroMi 
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h«.tad»ve<l  it  witli  bis  t«an,  and  ordered  Uie  body 
f»  U  iMght,  aad  buried  it  witb  ttl  tba  fuoersl 
btaNB  do«  to  •  king.  When  HeUaos,  tb«  ton  of 
Pfitfcv,  was  brottgbt  to  bim  by  tb«  lame  son,  wbo 
M  tivsted  bis  captive  biadly  :  '*  Well,  my  son/' 
nid  AntifOoiMy  "  ibis  is  better  tbsn  yon  did  be- 
Am^  boweTer»  you  bavo  still  done  Um  tbaa  yonr 
dsty,  becaiiea  jou  liave  suffered  a  person  of  bis 
fMiity  10  approach  ne  in  a  tbread-bare  coat,  wbicb 
■not  a  dagraco  to  bim,  but  to  our  victory."  In 
^  cIosiDg  raars  of  bis  life  and  reign,  he  goTcmed 
hii  sabjecta  in  Macedonia,  recovered  to  bim  from 
lUe  Gsids  by  bis  son  Dema^rius,  in  peace  ;  and  en- 
Imd  bia  authority,  and  conciliated  the  attachment 
of  its  people  "both  to  himself  and  bia  descendants ; 
be  died  B.  C.  343,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  sob 
BiMBetriua  IL  — The  guardian  of  bis  nephew, 
Philip,  the  son  of  Drmetrius,  who  msrried  the 
widow  of  Dciinetrius,  and  usurped  the  kingdom, 
Be  was  called  J)esoa,from  bis  promising  much,  and 
mriBg  ootbiog.  He  conquered  Cleomenes  king  of 
Sputa,  and  obliged  bim  to  retire  into  B^ypt  be- 
CHie  he  fsvoured  the  iCtolians  against  the  Greeks. 
fis  died  B.C.  fttl,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years, 
liifiog  bia  crown  to  the  lawful  poaaessor,  Philip, 
Vk^  distinguished  himself  by  bis  cruelties,  and  the 
m  which  be  made  against  tlie  Romans. — ^A  son 
nC  Aristobnlua  king  of  Judes,  who  obtsined  an 
my  from  the  king  of  Perth  is,  by  promising  him 
IMO  taleoU  and  500  women.  With  these  foreign 
^Dopa  be  attacked  bis  country,  and  cut  the  ears  of 

te>aa  to  make  him  unfit  for  the  priesthood. 
,  with  the  aid  of  the  liomans,  took  him  pri* 
•eaer,  and  ha  w«  put  to  death  by  Antony,  37  B.  C. 
:  ^-Caiystiua,  en  historian  in  the  age  of  Philadal* 
1  |baa,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of  the  ancient 
I  IJhUotopbeia, — Sachmus,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
i  Mdocees  about  500  B.  C.  in  opposition  to  the 
^Pharisees. 

I     ANTILOCHUS,    a  king    of  Mesaenia.  —  The 
I  tUeat  son  of  Nestor  by  £ttrydice.-*A  poet  who 
viMe  a  panegyric  upon  Lysander,  and  received  a 
hit  filled  with  sUver. 

ANTIMACHUS,  a  Greek  poet  and  mnsieisn  of 
lauia  ia  the  age  of  Socrates.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
tils  sge  and  geneatogy  of  Homer,  and  proved  bim 
to  be  a  native  of  Colophon*  He  repeated  one  of 
bb  eompoaitiona  before  a  Isrge  audience,  but  his 
di^icii  was  so  obacore  and  unintelligible  that  all 
fttirad  except  Plato ;  on  wbicb  be  aaid,  Legam  nihil* 
mwHtt,  Pimt0  enim  mihi  cii  unut  in$tar  eiamum ;  I 
«S1  lesd  on  nevertheless,  for  Plato  alone  ia  equal 
te  i  whole  audience.  He  waa  reckoned  the  next  to 
Homer  in  excellence,  and  the  £mperor  Adrian  was 
M  fead  of  bis  poetrj  that  he  preferred  bim  to 
Boner.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  Theban  war ; 
■ad  before  he  had  brought  his  heroes  to  the  city 
of  Thebes,  faa  bad  filled  twenty-four  volumes.  He 
lourisbed  B.C.  406.— Another  poet  of  the  ssme 
Mmr,  samamed  Pmcu,  because  he  praised  himself. 
—A  native  of  Heliopolis,  wbo  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
cvsaiioB  of  the  world,  in  3780  verses. 

ANTIMACHO  (Mask  Anthony),  a  native  of 

Msattts,  author  of  some  Latin  poems,  and  of  some 

;  Itslian  translations  from  the  Greek.    He  died  15t9, 

at  Perrara,  whtre    he    was  much  respected  as  a 

Q»ek  piofeaaor. 

ANTINE.    SreD'ANTINE. 

ANTINOUS,  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  the 

bforor  Adrim  was  so  extremely  fond,  tbac  at  bis 


death  he  erected  a  temple  to  him.  and  wished  it  t6 
be  believed  that  he  had  been  changed  into  a  con- 
stellation. Some  writers  suppose  thst  Antinoua 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  others  msintaiu 
that  he  offered  himself  st  a  sacrifice  as  a  victim  in 
honour  of  the  emperor^ — A.  native  of  Ithses,  (ia 
fabulous  history,)  son  of  Eopeithes,  and  one  of  Pe- 
nelope's suitors.  He  was  brutal  and  cruel  in  hie 
manners;  and  excited  his  companions  to  destroy 
TelemschuSy  whose  advice  comforted  his  mother 
Penelope.  When  Ulysses  returned  home  he  csma 
to  the  palsce  in  a  beggar's  dress,  and  begged  for 
bread,  which  Antinoua  refused,  and  even  struck 
him.  After  Ulysses  had  discovered  himself  to  Te* 
lemachus  and  EumieuB,  he  attacked  the  suitora^ 
who  were  ignorsnt  wbo  be  was,  aud  killed  Anti- 
nous  among  the  first. 

ANTIOCHUS,  surnamed  Soter,  wss  son  of  Se- 
leucua,  and  king  of  Syria  in  Asis.  He  made  a 
treaty  of  slliance  with  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  king 
of  Egypt.  He  fell  into  a  lingering  disesse,  which 
none  of  his  father's  physiciana  could  core  for  some 
time,  till  it  waa  discovered  that  his  pulse  was  more 
irregular  than  usual,  when  Stratonice  his  stepmo- 
ther entered  his  room,  and  thst  love  for  her  wee 
the  cause  of  his  illness.  -  This  wss  told  to  the 
father,  who  willingly  gave  Stratonice  to  his  sod, 
that  bis  immoderate  love  might  not  cause  bia 
death.  He  died  S6t  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  nineteen 
years. — The  second  of  thst  name  surnamed  Theoi- 
(iGod)  by  the  Milesians,  beosuse  be  put  to  death 
their  tyrant  Timarchus,  was  son  and  suoceasov  te 
Antiocbus  Soter.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war  which 
had  been  begun  with  Ptolemy ;  and,  to  strengthen 
the  pesce,  he  msrried  Berenice,  the  dsughter  of  the 
Egyptian  king.  This  so  offended  his  former  wife 
Lsodice  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  that  she  poi- 
soned him,  and  suborned  Artemon,  whose  feature* 
were  similar  to  his,  to  represent  him  as  kingw 
Artemon,  subservient  to  her  will,  pretended  to  be 
indisposed,  aad  aa  king,  called  all  the  ministers^ 
and  recommended  to  them  Selencua,  surnamed  Cal- 
linictts,  son  of  Laodice,  as  bia  successor.  After 
this  ridiculous  imposture,  it  was  made  public  that 
the  king  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  Laodice 
placed  her  son  on  the  throne,  and  dispatched  Be- 
renice, and  her  son,  246  years  before  the  Christiao 
era. — ^The  third  of  that  name,  surnamed  the  Great, 
brother  to  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  was  king  of  Syria 
and  Asia,  and  reigned  thirty*  six  years.  He  was 
defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopater  at  Rapbia,  after 
which  he  made  war  against  Persia,  and  took  Sardeaw 
After  the  desth  of  Philopater,  he  endeavoured  te 
crush  his  infant  son  Epipbanes :  but  his  guardian* 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  Antiocbus 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  pretensions.  He  con- 
quered the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  of  which  some 
cities  implored  the  sid  of  Rome  ;  and  Annibal,  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  bia  court,  encoursged  him  to 
mske  wsr  against  Italy.  He  was  glad  to  find  him- 
self supported  by  the  abilities  of  such  a  general ; 
but  his  measures  were  dilatory,  and  not  agreeable 
to  the  advice  of  Annibal,  and  be  was  conquered 
and  obliged  to  retire  beyond  mount  Taurus,  and 
paj  a  yearly  fine  of  2000  talente  to  the  Romana* 
His  revenues  being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  at- 
tempted to  plunder  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Susiina, 
which  so  incensed  the  inbabitsnts,  that  they  killed 
him  with  bia  followers,  187  yeara  before  the  Chria- 
tian  era,    lo  hii  character  of  king,  Antiocbus  waa 
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humane  and  liberal,  the  patron  of  learning,  and 
th«  fnend  of  merit ;  and  be  pablisbed  an  edict, 
ordering  his  mibjectt  nerer  to  obey  ezeept  his 
ieommuda  were  consistent,  with  the  laws  of  the 
eouBtrr.  He  had  three  sons,  Seleocns  Pbilopster, 
Antioobvs  Epipbanei,  mnd  Dem^trias.  The  first 
succeeded  him,  and  the  two  others  were  kopt  as 
hostages  bj  the  Romans. — ^The  foarth  Antioehns, 
viirtt«m«d  Epipkanet  Or  lUusttiens,  was  king  of 
Syria,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucns,  and 
reigned  el«Ten  years.  He  destroyed  Jerasalem, 
and  was  so  ornel  to  the  Jews,  that  they  ealled  him 
^^sisnm,  or  FMimts^  and  not  Epiphanu,  He  at- 
tempted to  plunder  Persepolis  without  effisct.  He 
was  of  a  ▼oracious  appetite,  and  fond  of  childish 
diversions ;  he  used  for  bis  pleasure  to  empty  bags 
of  money  into  the  streets,  to  see  the  people's 
eagerness  to  gather  it ;  he  bathed  in  the  public 
baths  with  the  populace,  and  was  fond  of  per- 
&«iing  himself  to  excess.  He  invited  all  the  Greeks 
he  eould  at  Antioeh,  asd  waited  upon  them  as  a  ser- 
Ta&t,  and  danced  with  soeh  indecency  among  the 
stage  players,  that  even  the  most  dissipated  and 
shameless  blushed  at  the  sight.  He  died  B.C. 
164.— 'The  fifHi,  sumamed  ^pnt&r,  succeeded  his 
fkther  Epiphanes  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  made 
a  peaoe  with  the  Jews,  and  in  the  second  3rear  of 
his  reign  was  assassinated  by  his  uncle  Demeirius, 
who  said  that  tbe  crown  was  lawfully  his-  own, 
and  that  it  had  been  seised  from  his  father.-^The 
sixdi  king  of  Syria  was  sumamed  Entkeus  or  Noble. 
His  father  Alexander  Bala,  entrusted  him  to  the 
eare  of  Malcus,  an  Arabian ;  and  he  receired  the 
etown  from  Tryphon,  in  opposition  to  his  brother 
Demetrius,  whom  the  people  hated.  Before  he 
had  been  a  year  en  tbe  throne,  Tryphon  murdered 
him,  145  B.  C.  and  reigned  in  his  place  for  three 
years.-^Tbe  seTsnth  called  Sid^tes,  reigned  lihie 
years.  In  tbe  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  afraid 
•f  Ttyphen,  and  concealed  himself,  but  he  soon 
etitained  tbe  means  of  destroying  his  enemy.  He 
Bwde  war  against  Phraates  king  of  Parthia,  and  he 
fell  in  the  battle  which  was  soon  after  fought, 
»bout  130  years  before  the  Christian  era.  —  The 
eighth,  sumamed  GiypMS,  from  his  tuftiUine  nose, 
was  son  of  Demetrius  Nioanor  by  Cleopatra.  His 
hMtherSeleucas  was  destroyed  by  Cleopatra,  and 
be  himself  would  have  shared  tbe  same  fate,  had 
he  not  discovered  hie  mother's  artifice,  and  com" 
^led  her  to  drink  the  poison  whk^h  was  prepared 
for  himself.  He  killed  Alexander  Zebina,  whom 
PKilemy  had  set  to  oppose  him  on  the  throne  of 
Syria,  and  was  at  la^  assassinated  B.  C.  19r.— The 
iiiath,  sumamed  CyseMt«u<,  from  the  city  of  Cyxi- 
eus,  where  he  receired  bis  education,  was  son  of 
Amtoehus  Sidetee,  by  Cleopatra.  He  disputed  the 
kingdom  with  his  brother  Grypus,  who  ceded  to 
him  Cotloayria,  part  of  his  patrimony.  He  was 
at  last  conqtiersd  by  his  nephew  Seleaeus  near 
Antioch,  and  rather  than  continue  longer  in  his 
hands,  he  killed  himself,  B.C.  9S,  While  a  pri- 
tate  man,  he  seemed  worthy  to  reign ;  but  when 
Dtt  the  throne,  he  was  dissolute  and  tyrannical.  He 
wss  fottd  of  mechanics,  and  invented  some  useful 
military  engines.-^Tbe  tenth  was  ironically  sur- 
naraed  Ptiu,  because  be  married  Selena,  the  wife 
of  his  i^ther  and  of  his  onel^.  Hs  vras  the  son  of 
Antioehns  ninth,  and  he  expelled  Seleuous  tbe  son 
of  Grypus  from  Syria,  and  was  killed  ta  a  battle 
which  he  fovghl  agi^  the  Pftttismsi  In  the 


cause  of  the  Galatians,  about  the  year  7S  B.  C. 
After  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Srria  was  torn  fo 
pieces  by  the  Aiciion  of  the  royal  iamily,  or  ustra* 
ers,  who,  under  a  good  or  false  title,  nvder  as 
name  of  Antiochus  or  his  relatiena,  estsbltsM 
themselves  for  a  little  time  as  sover«»igns  either^ 
Syria,  or  Damascus,  or  other  dependent  proviasM, 
— Asialicus,  the  son  of  Aetiochus  the  ninth,  WMf 
restored  to  his  paternal  throne  by  the  infinenes  sf 
LucuUttS  the  Roman  genetal,  on  the  exnulsioBtf 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  from  the  Synaa  doaf« 
nions ;  but  four  years  after,  Pompey  deposed  hhn, 
and  obserred,  that  he  who  had  hid  himself  wtfs 
an  usurper  sat  upon  his  throne,  ought  not  to  bsl 
king.  From  that  time,  B.C. 65,  Syriabccamia 
Roman  prorinea,  and  the  race  of  Antiochus  v^ 
extinguished. — A  philosopher  of  Ascalon,  hmm 
for  his  writing^,  and  the  respect  with  which  be  «lf 
treated  by  his  pupils,  Lncullus,  Cicero,  and  Bratil, 
He  flourished  B.C.  100.— A  monk  of  Seba  ia H- 
lestine,  flourished  in  tbe  seventh  century,  iri 
wrote  one  hundred  and  ninety  homilies,  wh'ich  afl 
inserted  in  the  Bibliotheea  Patrum. — An  histoiiii 
of  Syracuse,  son  of  Xenophanes,  who  wrote  H^ 
ndes  other  works,  an  history  of  Sicily,  ia  lim 
books,  in  which  he  began  at  the  age  of  KingCs^ 
c&lus. — A  sculptor,  said  to  have  made  tbe  hsum 
statue  of  Pallas,  preserved  in  the  Ludonsi  girdsril 
at  Rome. 

ANTIOPE,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  sf 
Nycteus,  king  of  Thebes,  by  Polyxo,  was  belovil 
by  Jupiter,  who,  to  deceive  her,'  changed  hima^f 
into  a  satyr.  After  this  she  married  Lycus,  who^ 
first  wife  Dirce,  jealous  of  his  new  connection, 
prevailed  upoh  her  husband,  and  Antiope  was  da* 
livered  into  her  hands,  and  confined  in  a  pHssit 
where  she  was  daily  tormented.  Antiope,  Mi 
many  years  imprisonment,  obtained  means  to  #* 
cape,  and  went  after  her  two  sons,  whom  she  kii 
by  Jupiter,  who  undertook  to  avenge' her  wrofigp, 
They  took  Thebes,  put  the  king  to  death,  and  tU 
Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  which  dramd Iff 
till  she  died.  Bacchus  changed  her  into  a  fonatsai^ 
and  deprived  Antiope  of  the  use  of  her  senses,  hi 
this  forlorn  situation  she  wandered  all  orer  Gres6l^ 
and  at  last  found  relief  from  Pbocus,  son  of  Otay- 
tion,  who  cured  her  of  her  disorder,  and  ttsrriil 
her. 

ANTIPAT£R,  son  of  lolaus,  was  a  soldier  nad^ 
King  Philip,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  gensm 
under  Alextttider  the  Great.  \Vhen  Alexattlil 
went  to  invade  Asia,  he  left  Antipater  sapreiii 
governor  of  Maeedonis,  and  of  all  Greece.  Aod» 
pater  exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  king;  1^ 
made  war  against  Sparta,  and  was  soon  after  c^Ml 
into  Persia  with  a  reinforcement  by  AleXandtj^ 
He  has  been  suspected  of  giving  poison  to  AlsK* 
ander,  to  raise  himself  to  power.  After  Alexandsill 
death,  his  generals  divided  the  empire  sakMC 
themselves,  and  Macedonia  was  allotted  to  AsIh 
pater.  The  wars  which  Greece,  and  chiefly  AthM 
meditated  under  Alexander's  life,  now  burst  fynk 
vrith  uncommon  fbry  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his 
death  was  received.  The  Athenians  levied  an  sil^ 
of  30,000  men,  and  equipped  f 00  ships  againt  A^ 
ti pater,  who  was  master  of  Macedonia,  ^^^g 
expedition  was  attended  with  much  success,  Amr 
pater  was  routed  in  Thessaly,  and  even  bcsiagsi^ 
th«  town  of  Lamis.  But  when  Leostheneil  #t 
Athenian  general  was  mortsBy  Womided  undsf  01 
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Inliof  Lanm,  tbe  fortune  of  tiM  vir  w—  obtained. 
AanSpttaT  obliged  the  easaj  to  reiee  tbe  tiege,  sad 
Mm  tfter  teeemd  e  reinforeement  ftfom  Cntente 
Iba  Am,  with  wbieb  be  con<|fiered  tbe  Atbeuien 
M  CitaoB  in  llieteelj.  After  this  defeat,  Anti- 
yMVisd  Criterao  marobed  into  Bootia,  and  ooa- 

Iifved  tbe  iEtoUana*  aad  graated  peace  to  the 
Ibeaiaas,  oa  tbe  eoaditioni  wbieh  Leoeibeaea 
bad  pfopoeed  to  Anttpater  wbea  beaieged  in  Laeiie, 
i»e«  Ibat  be  tbovtd  be  abiolnte  maater  over  them. 
BeaUee  tbit,  he  demanded  ffoa  their  aabaaaadoia, 
Otvadeay  Phootoa,  aad  Xeaoeratee,  that  they  ahould 
driiver  imo  hia  bands  tbe  oratora  Demoathemet  and 
H|peridea,  whoae  eloqaenee  bad  iailanied  tbe 
■Mi  of  their  eoaat^nken,  aad  luid  been  tbe 
fnMiy  eanaea  of  tbe  war.  Tbe  ooaditiooe  were 
bBtepted,  a  Macedontaa  garriaon  was  atatioDed  ia 
AtfkMt,  hot  tfie  inbabitiots  etill  were  permitted 
Ae  ftee  «B«  of  their  lawa  Aod  privilegea.  Antipater 
ani  datanai  were  the  firal  who  made  hoatile  pre- 
MtionB  agaiaat  Perdiocas )  aad  during  that  time 
rel/pewhon  wen  appcnated  over  Maeedonie.  At 
bb  death,  B.  C.  318,  Antipater,  paaaiag  over  his 
«a  CaaaadoTy  bequeathed  bia  great  office  of  pro- 
taater  aad  governor  of  Macedon  to  Polypereboa, 
tbe  oMcat  of  Aksander'a  captains  present.  I'o 
Idm  he  gave  m  oouaoel,  aoggeated  by  the  ezpari- 
«aee  of  bia  lifr,  '*  neeor,  on  any  accoont,  to  saffer 
a  waman  to  iaterlbm  in  aflaifa  of  atate."  Philip, 
it  a  few  woida,  gave  him  tiie  noblest  enoomium  a 
■fniatui  cOoM  veeei?e.  *«  I  hare  alept  aoundly 
Hia  aiming/'  said  he,  aa  ho  came  one  day  late  to 
(ba  levee, '»  for  I  knew  Aatipater  waa  waking." 

AMTIPATER,  a  eon  of  Caaaander,  kin^  of 
Maeedoaia,  on^  aon-la-law  of  Lyaiiaaohas,  killed 
Ms  mother  heoanse  she  wiahod  hhi  brother  Alex- 
Hier  to  ancoeed  to  the  throne.  He  was  himself 
iftwamida  elani  by  Demetries,  who  made  himself 
htagef  Maoedooia,  t94  B.C.-*Lmlina,  a  Latin  bia- 
Map^  arbo  wvolo  an  aoeoont  of  tlie  Punto  wars, 
nslv  Isit^ — A  Jew,  minlsier  to  Hyrcanos,  tbe 
liatber  of  Arietohntea,  the  high  priest.  By  tbe 
ttaadiMp  of  tho  Romana,  ho  obtained  the  govera* 
iWBtofJodma,  bvt  bia  coiaduct  rendered  him  iib> 
Ifalai,  nad  ho  wan  carried  off  by  poiaon  B*  C.  43. 
•iA  biahop  of  Boatra,  in  Arabia,  wbo  wrote  againat 
ftaabioa*  dofesee  of  Origen  ia  the  fifth  eantury. 

AMTIPHILUS,  a  noMe  painter,  wbo  ropteaonted 
iWnib  leaning  oeer  a  fire  and  blowing  it,  from 
vmah  the  whale  heoao  aeemed  to  be  illuminated. 
Re  wu  an  Sgyptlaa  by  hlith ;  ho  iaaitated  ApoUea, 
aid  ama  diaetple  to  Cteeidemoa. 

ANnPHOM,  a  poor,  n  naUvo  of  Rhamnoaia, 
cdttad  Neatnr,  fVam  hia  eloqneaeo  aad  pmdonee. 
lia  aiitean  oratioaa  that  are  extant  an  dor  hia 
Mae,  am  snppoaltHiona.  He  flomiabed  430  B.  C» 
••A  poet  of  Attloa,  who  wrote  tragediea,  epie 
Piaaaa^  sad  atatioaa.  IMooyaiue  put  him  to  death, 
Isfiaaa  he  rafaaed  to  pmiae  his  eompoaitiona;  Be- 
%oaee  saked  by  the  tyrant,  what  brass  was  the 
femil  He  anawered,  that  with  wbieb  tbe  atatnea 
tf  Ranao^K«a  and  Arktogitan  are  made. 
'  ANTIQUUS  (Jonw),  was  bom  at  Oraningan, 
ftilTOt,  nad  baamed  the  art  of  g^aas-etainiiig  tram 
^Nnad  Vendor  Veen,  wbdeh  he  prsotised  for  some 
|NH ;  hat  ho  afterwarda  became  a  scholar  of  John 
Alil  Waaaeabotg,  a  respeetablo  painter  of  history 
iai  pcttmiu,  mder  whom  ho  stndisd  some  time, 
■aaftctwiida  went  to  Pnwee,  when  he  was  mvah 
1  aa  a  featrait  poiartirt  hit  dJ4  Mt  kvf  »«> 


main  at  Paria,  being  deairooa  of  visiting  Italy.  He 
reaidod  chiefiy  at  Florence,  wbere  be  was  em'i^oyed 
by  tbe  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  for  six  years.  Hia 
principal  work  wu.  a  large  picture  of'  tbe  Fall  of 
the  Gia^ats,  wbich  was  esteamed  of  sufficient  merit 
to  occasion  tbe  sketch  of  it  to  be  placed  in  the  Flo* 
rentino  Aeademy.  After  peasing  sereral  years  in 
Italy,  be  returned  to  HoUand,  wbere  be  met  with  a 
very  fiattering  reception,  and  was  employed  by  the 
prinee  of  Orange,  in  the  palaee  of  Loo,  where  he 
painted  a  large  picture  of  Hars  disarmed  by  the 
Graoes,  and  sereral  other  conaider«ble  works.  Ho 
waa  a  eorrect  deaignsr,  and  a  good  eolonrist ;  hia 
loag  residnnce  in  Italy  bad  given  bim  a  taste  wbioh 
is  discernible  ia  all  bia  works.  He  died  in  tJbOf 
agod  forty- sight. 

ANTISTH£N£S,  a  philoaopher,  bom  of  mt 
Atbanian  father,  and  of  a  Phrygian  mother.  Ha 
taught  rhetoric,  and  had  among  bia  pupils  tbe  Hl* 
mous  Diogenes ;  but  when  be  bad  bsatd  Sooratoai 
he  shut  up  his  acbool,  snd  told  bis  pupils,  **  Go 
seek  for  yourselves  a  aaaster ;  I  have  now  fiMmd 
one."  He  wss  at  tbe  liead  of  the  seat  of  the  Cynic 
pbiloaopbere.  One  of  bis  pupils  naked  him  what 
pbiloaopby  bad  taught  bim  ?  **  To.  live  with  my* 
self,"  said  be.  He  sold  his  all,  and  preaerved  only 
a  vary  ragged  eoat,  wbich  drew  tbe  atteatioa  of 
Soertttaa,  and  tempted  bim  to  say  to  the  Cynie^  who 
oarried  his  ootitempt  of  dress  too  far,  **  AntiMbensa, 
I  eee  thy  vanity  through  the  holea  of  iby  coat.'' 
In  a  liagering  conaomption,  wbich  terminated  Ida 
days,  he  glow  restlesa  and  impatient,  snd 


oat,  *'  Wbo  will  free  me  from  my  pain  V  Diogenao, 
hia  favourite  popil,  preaented  bim  with  a  daggctv 
saying,  **  Let  thie  free  you."  Antistlienas  replied^ 
«  I  wished  to  be  freed  from  pain,  not  from  lifo." 
The  amn  of  the  moral  doctrine  of  Antistfaenes  is  aa 
follows  :-^ Virtue  ooasiats  not  in  words  hot  in  aetton. 
Virine,  with  bodily  streagtb,  is  aufficiaat  for  a 
bappy  lilt.  They  only  are  noUa  wbo  are  virtaooa* 
A  wme  man  will  livo  rather  neoordtng  to  the  pro* 
oepta  of  virtue  than  the  laws  and  mmtoms  of^  hia 
country.  Tbe  wise  bmo  oaly  ondeffstanda  how  so 
love.  Tbe  love  of  pleaanro  is  tempomry  madnesa* 
Among  other  aaazima  and  apophtbegma  aacribod  to 
this  pbilosopber,  era  these  :-«•  As  ruat  eonaamaainNa, 
so  doth  rnvy  cooaome  the  bearc  of  man*  That 
state  is  hastening  to  ruin,  in  which  mo  diflfeveMce  ia 
made  between  good  and  bad  aaen,  Tboae  who 
would  never  die  meat  live  virmooaly*.  The  onisBi 
of  brethren  ia  a  atrevger  defooea  than  a  wall  of 
braes.  A  wise  man  eonverMa  with  the  wicked  sa  a 
phystciau  with  tbe  eiek,  not  to  catch  thediaeatfo 
bat  to  eure  it..  The  moat  neoaasary  part  of  kearning 
ia  to  unflcam  oor  errors.  A  lone  aaan  gaiaa  hy  hiapht« 
loaopby  one  thing  at  leoat,  ihe  power  of  oonveising 
with  himaeir.  Tbe  man  wbo  ia  afraid  of  aaoihor  is, 
though  bo  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  a  alavo»  it  may 
he  reaaoaahly  queatioaed,  whether  there  wna  Bet 
more  aflrctation  and  vam^  than  true  magnauiaaaty 
in  tlio  eharaeter  of  Aatiatbenea;  and,  notwith* 
ataadiag  tbe  rigour  of  hia  doctrine  and  mnsnaavab 
we  may  doobc  tbe  propeie^  of  the  doacriptiaik 
given  of  bim  by  Kuaebiua,  that  he  wis  **  a  man  af 
aa  Heroalean  mind*' 

ANTIV£DUTO,  aa  emiaont  painter  of  portraka 
aad  hiatory,  waa  born  near  Rome^  in  I5j^ ;  and 
onder  the  care  of  Oiovanoi  Dominic*  Peragim>, 
exhibited  surprising  proofs  of  goaaua,  and  beaame  a 
f^aniUfm/m  ti  tho  ksghtgtwpaiatis*     la  tha 
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hairs  of  the  head,  natural  tint  of  the  caroationa, 
and  striking  reaemblaace  of  the  features,  he  had 
no  superior.  He  was  prinei pally  employed  by 
the  Mediecan  family.  He  had  likewise  a  con- 
aiderahle  talent  for  biatorical  paintinr.  He  died 
ill  1626. 

ANTOINE  (SiBA8TiAN),an  eogimTerofno  great 
celebrity,  bom  at  Naner,  in  Lorraine.  We  hare 
by  him  a  portrait  of  R.  P.  Aognatio  Calmet,  a  large 
OTal  plate,  dated  1729;  the  Enterprise  of  Prome- 
tbeos,  from  the  eciling  at  Venailles,  painted  by 
Mignard;  and  a  representation  of  the  crown  of 
jewels  with  which  Louia  XV.  waa  crowned,  1722. 
He  worked  chiefly  with  the  graver,  in  a  aligbt 
feeble  style. 

ANTOINETTE  of  Orleans,  wife  of  Cliarlea  de 
Oondl,  marqnia  of  Belleisle,  who  waa  killed  in 
tb96*  After  bia  death,  she  retired  into  a  monastery, 
and  fonndfd  that  of  Calrary,  at  Poitiers,  where  she 
died  in  1617. 

ANTOINETTE  (Marie  Amtoimbttb  Josephs^ 
Jbanmb),  of  Lorraine,  archduehesa  of  Austria,  and 
queen  of  France,  bom  at  Vienna,  Norember  2, 
1755,  waa  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francia  I.  and 
Maria  Theresa.  Sbe  received  a  careful  education, 
andobtained  an  aequaintanoe  with  rarious  brsncbes 
of  knowledge.  Nature  had  bestowed  upon  her  an 
uncommon  share  of  grace  and  beauty.  She  was 
married  at  Versailles,  in  May,  1770,  to  the  dauphin 
of  France,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  and  on  her  be- 
coming queen  ahe  distinguiabed  herself  by  her 
generosity  of  mind,  mildness,  liberality,  and  bene- 
volence. The  court  party,  however,  tried  erery 
meana  to  make  her  odious  to  tbe  nation,  declared 
ahe  waa  still  an  Auatrian  at  heart,  and  taking  ad< 
▼antage  of  her  liTelinesa  and  reatleasnera  of  dispo- 
aition,  they  accused  her  of  extraTagance,  and  in- 
decorous bebaviour.  On  the  5th  of  October,  1789, 
the  Pariaiass  rushed  Tiolently  to  Veraailles.  Early 
on  tbe  6th,  tbey  broke  into  the  caatle,  murdered 
acYeral  of  the  body  guarda,  and  utterad  againat  the 
queen  the  most  furious  threata.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  a  clergyman  wrote  to  her,  **  Take  mi 
auras  for  Tourpraaerration  ;  earlj  in  the  morning, 
at  six  o'clock,  yjou  are  to  be  murdered."  She  re< 
mained  tranquil  and  concealed  tbe  letter.  Tbe 
infuriated  mob  rosbed  into  ber  chamber ;  she  fled 
to  tbe  Idng.  To  put  a  atop  to  the  scene  of  murder, 
the  king  and  queen  abowed  themselvea,  with  both 
their  cbildran,  in  the  balcony.  This  spectacle  made 
a  momentary  impraaaion  upon  the  enraged  people ; 
but  soon  tbe  cry  resounded  from  mouth  to  mouib, 
**  No  cbildran!  the  queen— tbe  queen  alone!" 
She  instantly  put  her  eon  and  daughter  into  the 
ansa  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  tbe  balcony.  This 
nnexpectod  courage  disarmed  the  mob;  their 
threau  wero  followed  by  ahouta  of  approbation. 
The  asma  day  sbe  waa  obliged  to  view  a  most 
fearful  spectacle,  for  six  hours,  on  her  way  to 
Paris.  Beforo  her  carriage  wera  borne,  on  pikes, 
the  heada  of  two  guarda ;  intoxioated  furies  sur- 
imittded  her,  with  the  most  horrid  imprecations. 
When  she  waa  aaked  about  the  scene  that  had  just 
ended,  by  the  officera  of  justice,  who  desired  to 
punish  the  guilty,  she  raplied,  **  Never  will  I  ac- 
cuea  one  of  the  king's  subjects;"  and  when  thv 
queation  was  repeated,  **  i  have  seen  all,  I  bave 
heard  all,  I  bave  forgotten  all,"  waa  ber  answer. 
The  int  month  after  her  arrival  in  Paris,  ahe  ex- 
ptndcd  aoOiOOO  UTiwia  ywlMnisg  oMmi  pledf fd 


by  the  poor  to  pawnbrokera ;  but  all  her  beaefiH 
were  inaufllcient  to  appeaae  their  exasperalsd 
minds.  In  1791,  when  Louis  XVI.  detennined  to 
flee,  sbe  followed  lier  husband,  though  ahe  aaw  tbs 
attempt  was  fruitless.  From  Vsrennes,  she  wm 
brought  back  to  the  Tuileriea,  and  when  the  csm- 
mittee  of  the  conatitoent  assembly  demanded  si 
explanation,  ahe  answered,  *'  As  the  king  wished  to 
depart  with  bia  children,  nothing  in  the  world  mbM 
hinder  me  from  accompanying  him.  I  have  giTcn 
sufficient  proof,  tliese  two  yesra,  that  I  would  never 
desert  him.  What  made  me  more  decided  on  tbst 
point  waa,  the  firm  conviction  that  the  king  woaU 
nerer  leave  France ;  if  he  had  wiabad  to  do  so,  I 
should  have  employed  every  effort  to  reatraia  bin." 
This  tempest  was  followed  by  a  momentary  cslai. 
In  the  meantime  ceme  on  the  90th  of  June  and  tke 
10th  of  August,  1792.  Preparadfor  whatever  nifht 
happen  on  the  latter  of  theae  days,  the  queen  ex* 
erted  all  her  power  to  excite  her  hueband  to  nett 
death  sword  in  hand.  Led  with  him  into  tbels- 
gislstive  assembly,  she 'heard  bia  depositioa  sa* 
nouneed,  together  with  the  appointment  of  the 
judges,  and  then  went  with  him  to  tlie  Tenpls. 
None  of  her  female  attendanu  were  aufferad  to  se- 
oompany  her.-  Here  ahe  occupied  the  only  cob- 
foruUe  chamber  with  her  daughter  and  the  Piin- 
ceia  Elisabeth.  Close  ban  of  iron  aecured  the 
window,  admitting  onlr  s  glimmering*  of  li|kt. 
She  now  exhibited  the  fuU  atrength  of  her  ohsrse* 
ter.  Invariably  calm  ia  the  circle  of  her  friesdi, 
she  urged  them  to  disregsrd  aiofcneas  and  aufferiag. 
When  Louis  XVI.  informed  her  of  his  coadeians- 
tion,  she  congratulated  him  on  the  approacbii| 
termination  of  an  existence  ao  painful,  and  tbe  as- 
perisbiog  raward  that  ahould  crown  it.  After  hsr 
husband's  death,  she  asked  nothing  of  the  coavsa* 
tion  but  a  mourning-dreas,  which  ahe  won  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days.  July  4th,  1799,  ^e  wss 
separated  from  her  son.  She  felt  that  this  sepsta- 
tion  waa  for  ever,  yet  her  firmneaa  waa  uochanfed. 
August  5th,  at  midnight,  ahe  waa  removed  to  tbs 
keeper's  house.  A  dark  and  damp  dnngecn  hers 
waa  her  laat  abode.  October  3,  the  conveation 
ordered  her  to  be  brought  befora  the  revolotionsiy 
tribunal.  She  was  charged  with  having  dissipalM 
the  finances,  eahausted  the  public  treaaury,  gives 
large  aums  out  of  it  to  tbe  empeior,  vrith  having 
corresponded  with  foreign  enemlee,  and  favomea 
domeatie  tumults.  But,  notwithstsnding  the  mal- 
titude  of  witnesses  who  wera  examined,  no  evideass 
could  be  brought  againat  her;  and  herdeCnider, 
Chauveau*Lagvde,  exclaimed  joatly*  "  I  am  esu- 
bsirsssed  not  to  find  answen,  but  plaoaiUe  aoou- 
aations."  Bailly,  then  mayor  of  Paria,  who  was 
aummoned  as  a  witneas,  had  the  courage  to  take 
tbe  queen  into  his  protection,  without  heaitaties, 
snd  to  censure,  with  the  groatest  aereriiy,  her 
blood-thirsty  accuser,  Fonquier-Tinville,  for  bis 
testimony,  which  all  might  see  to  be  false.  Tbe 
queen  heraelf  replied  to  all  inquiriea  with  finnacai 
snd  decision.  When  Hubert  shaasefully  accused 
her  with  seducing  her  own  eon,  she  anawered  with 
tbe  deepest  indignation,  '<  I  appeal  to  every  mother 
here,  whether  auch  a  crime  be  poeaible."  Sbe  faesrd 
her  aentence  of  death  with  perfect  calmnees,  aad 
soon  gently  fell  asleep,  when  she  waa  carried  ba^ 
to  prison,  sfter  sitting  eighteen  hours*  The  nest 
day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  ehe  aaoeaded  the  cart  wbieh 
Qwrtj^ih9t  to  tht  Mifibld,   Gxwt  efe«i  wen 
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mide  to  iadttce  tho  people  to  ioBult  h«r  od  tb« 
waj,  bat  a  deep  tileoce  reigned.  The  eherme  for 
whkk  sIm  wm  ODce  so  oelebnted  were  gone. 
Giief  bad  distorted  her  feetnree,  and,  in  the  damp, 
•aBealthT  prtaon,  she  had  almost  lost  one  of  her 
ejres.  iler  look  seemed  to  fill  the  fierce  people 
with  awe.  At  twelve  o'eloek  the  cart  arrived  at 
the  Piaee  of  Lonis  XV.  She  cast  back  a  long  look 
•t  the  Tailories,  and  then  ascended  the  scaffold. 
When  she  came  to  the  top,  she  threw  herself  on 
her  knees,  and  czclaimed,  **  O  God,  eoliKhten  and 
aflect  my  ezeoutioner !  Farewell,  my  children,  for 
ever;  I  go  to  yoor  father!"  Thos  died  the  queen 
of  France,  October  16ih,  1793,  towards  the  dote  of 
As  thirtj-eighth  year  of  her  age. 

ANTONELLO  DA  MESSINA,  a  painter  of 
histnrj  and  portraits,  was  born  st  Messina,  in  1426 ; 
Bsd  was  the  first  of  the  Italian  masters  who  understood 
the  srtof  painting  in  oil,  the  secret  having  been 
eommanicated  to  him  by  Jobn  Van  Ejck  of  Broget. 
Fmn  a  principle  of  gratitude  he  continued  in  Flsn- 
ders  as  long  aa  Van  E/ck  lived ;  and,  after  his 
destb,  settled  at  Venice,  where  he  painted  several 
pictures,  that  were  universally  approved,  as  the 
sshjects  were  well  designed,  the  figures  besutifuUy 
drawn,  wad  the  whole  rery  deliestely  finished.  He 
cemmuBicated  the  secret  to  s  psinter,  named  Do- 
■enico,  from  whom  Andrew  Del  Csstsgno,  obtained 
the  knowledi^e  of  it :  and  from  him  the  art  of  paint- 
ing in  oil  gradaally  became  known,  and  generally 
practised  tfarough  all  luly.  He  died  at  Venice,  at 
the  age  of  forty-nine. 

ANTONIA,  danghter  of  Mark  Antony  and 
OcUvia,  married  Drusus,  by  whom  she  had  three 
ehiUKB,  sod  proved  a  rirtnoua  wife  in  the  midst 
•f  a  dissolute  city.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  her 
gnndsoB  Caligula. 

ANTONI ANO  (Siltio),  a  cardinal  and  learned 
man  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Rome  in 
the  ^resr  1540;  sad,  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years, 
disnngiiished  himself  by  extemporsneous  pioduo- 
tioaa  in  Terse.  Hsving  given  various  proom  of  his 
slagnlnr  talents  in  this  way,  he  was  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  pro- 
him  with  excellent  masters  to  instruct  him, 
_  led  him  «  pension,  snd  established  a  profesaor- 
ibifTof  belies-lerttres,  with  which  he  was  honoured 
St  the  age  of  asventeen  years.  When  Cardinal  de 
Medieie  seeceeded  to  the  popedom,  under  the 
name  of  Pius  IV.,  he  sent  for  Antonisno  to  Rome, 
and  made  him  Idstin  msster  and  secretary  to  his 
aephew  Cardinal  Borromeo.  He  was  also  appointsd 
fniemait  of  polite  literature  in  the  college  at  Rome  -, 
wad  disdmvged  this  office  with  such  reputation, 
that  be  had  for  hia  auditora  not  only  a  prodigious 
nember  of  people,  but  even  twenty-fiTc  csrdinals. 
He  was  afterwards  eliosen  rector  of  the  same  col- 
lege. At  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  he  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  sacred  college  by  Pius  V.,  snd  oc- 
cepied  this  post  for  twenty-five  yesrs.  Clement 
Vill.  sMde  bim  secretary  of  the  briefii,  afterwards 
bis  cbambeilain,  and  finally  a  cardinsl.  He  fell  a 
msrifiee  to  intense  study,  in  his  sixty-third  yesr. 
He  left  a  raristy  of  works  both  in  prose  and 


ANTONIDES,  a  Dutch  apothecary,  a  natlTc  of 
Gees,  in  Zeeland,  whence  be  acquired  the  designs- 
ticB  of  Vaader  Goea,  bom  in  1647.  He  was  a 
maa  of  much  reading  and  some  genius,  who  stu- 
died vstb  sTidity  the  best  classical  anthoxs,  lome 


of  whose  works  he  afterwards  tranalated.  He  is 
principally  known  by  his  poem  in  honour  of  the 
rivers  that  flow  through  Amsterdam,  in  which 
city  hia  works  were  collected  and  published  in 
1714,  in  one  quarto  rolume,  just  thirty  yesrs  after 
his  death.  They  consist  of  the  poem  aoove  named, 
'*  The  Invasion  of  China,"  a  tragedy,  and  a  poetical 
effusion  on  the  peace  of  1667,  entitled,  <*  Bellons 
chained  " 

ANTONIL£Z(DoHjo8KPB),aSpanish  painter, 
bom  at  Serille  in  1636.  At  an  esriy  age  he  was 
sent  to  Madrid,  to  study  under  Don  Frsncisco 
Rici,  one  of  the  psinters  of  Philip  IV.  He  painted 
history  and  portraits,  and  was  also  sdmired  for  the 
landscapes  he  introduced  into  his  works.  In  the 
church  of  La  Magdalene,  at  Madrid,  are  two  'pic- 
tures by  this  master,  which  sre  fiivourably  spoken 
of  b^  Palomino,  representing  the  Miraculous  Con- 
ception, snd  the  Good  Shepherd.  He  died  at 
Madrid  in  1676,  aged  forty. 

ANTONINA,  the  wile  of  Belisarius,  was  the 
dsughter  of  a  chariot  driver,  io  the  Hippodrome, 
at  Constantinople.  Being  a  fit  associate  for  the  Em- 
press Theodore,  she  became  her  colleague  in  crime, 
intrigue,  and  debauchery.  The  principal  parti- 
culars of  her  life  will  be  detsiled  under  the  article 
of  Belisarius.  She  survived  her  husband,  but  it  is 
not  known  how  long. 

ANTONINUS  (Titus),  sumsmed  Pius,  wss 
adopted  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded, A.  D.  138.  This  prince  is  remarkable  for 
all  the  virtues  that  csn  form  a  perfect  statesman, 
philosopher,  and  king.  He  rebuilt  whatever  cities 
had  been  destroyed  by  wars  in  former  reigns.  In 
cases  of  famines  or  inundatioD,  he  relicTed  the  dis- 
tressed, and  aupplied  their  wanta  with  his  own 
money.  He  suffered  the  goTemors  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  remain  long  in  the  administration,  that 
no  opportunity  of  extortion  might  be  given  to  new 
comers.  In  his  conduct  towards  his  subjects,  he 
bebsved  with  affability  and  humanity,  and  listened 
with  patience  to  every  complaint  brought  before 
him.  When  told  of  conquerinff  heroes,  he  said 
with  Soipio,  I  prefer  the  life  and  preservation  of  a 
citisen,  to  the  death  of  100  enemies.  He  did  not 
persecute  the  Christians  like  his  predecessors,  but 
his  life  was  s  scene  of  universal  benevolence.  His 
last  moments  were  easy,  though  preceded  by  a 
lingering  illness.  When  consul  of  Asia,  he  lodged 
at  Smyrna,  in  the  house  of  a  aophist,  who  in  civility 
obliged  the  governor  to  change  his  house  at  night. 
The  sophist  when  Antoninus  became  emperor, 
visited  Rome,  and  was  jocosely  desired  to  use  the 
pslsce  as  his  own  house,  without  any  apprehen* 
sion  of  being  turned  out  at  night.  He  extended 
the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  province  in  Britain, 
by  raising  a  rampart  between  the  friths  of  Clyde 
sod  Forth ;  but  he  waged  no  war  during  his  reign, 
and  only  repulsed  the  enemies  of  the  empire  vvho 
appeared  in  the  field.  He  died  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  twentv-three 
years,  A.D.  161.  His  ashes  were  deposited  in 
the  tomb  of  Adrisn,  and  his  death  waa  Ismented 
throughout  the  empire  as  a  public  calamity.  An 
undeniable  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  name 
was  held,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  suc- 
ceeding Roman  emperors  chose  to  bear  the  name 
of  Antoninus,  aa  the  most  popular  appellation  they 
could  assume.  The  sculptured  pillar  erected  by 
Marcus  Aureliiis  and  the  senate  to  his  mmnotj. 
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under  the  name  of  the  "  Antonine  column,"  is  still 
pne  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Rome. 

ANTONINUS  (Marcus  Annus  Aurblxus). 
was  bom  at  Rome,  A*  D.  131,  and  succeeded 
Antoninus  Pius,  bj  adoption ;  the  stoical  pbilo* 
sopbj  early  became  the  ooject  of  his  ambition,  but 
feucb  was  the  natural  sweetness  of  his  temper,  he 
exhibited  none  of  the  pride  which  sopietimes  at- 
tended the  artificial  elevation  of  the  stoical  cha- 
racter. On  his  niocession  to  the  soTereigntj,  he 
immediately  tooli  Lucius  Verus  as  his  colleague, 
who  had  been  associated  with  him  by  adoption,  but 
who,  owing  to  his  defects  and  vices,  had  been  ex" 
eluded  bv  Antoninus  from  the  succession.  Not* 
withstiinaing  their  dissimilarity  of  character,  the 
two  emperors  reigned  coojoinlfy  without  any  dis- 
agreement. The  reigQ  of  ftfarcus  Aurelius  was 
more  eventful  than  thai  of  Antoninus.  Before  the 
tennination  of  the  Parthian  war,  the  Marcomanni 
and  other  German  tribes  began  those  disturbances 
which  more  or  less  annoyed  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Against  these  fof  s,  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities  with  Parthia,  the  two  emperors  marched ', 
but  what  was  effected  during  three  years'  war  and 
negotiation,  until  the  death  of  Verus,  is  little 
known.  The  sudden  deceose  of  thai  unsuitable 
collea|pie,  by  an  apoplexy,  restored  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  the  role  dominion;  and  for  fbe  next  five 
years  he  carried  on  the  Pannonian  war,  in  person, 
without  ever  returning  to  Rome.  During  these 
fatiguing  campaigns  be  endured  all  the  hardships 
incident  to  a  rigorous  climate  and  military  lii'e, 
with  a  patience  and  serenity  which  did  the  highest 
honour  to  his  philosophy.'  The  general  issue  of 
the  war  was,  that  the  barbarians  were  repressed, 
but  admitted  to  settle  in  the  territories  of  the  em- 
pire as  colonists;  and  %  complete  subjugation  of 
the  Marcomanni  might  have  followed,  h^d  not  the 
emperor  been  called  off  by  the  conspiracy  of 
Avidius  Cassius,  who  assunjed  the  purple  in  Syria. 
This  usurper  was  quickly  destroyed  by  a  conspi* 
racy  among  bis  own  officers;  and  the  clemency 
shown  by  Uie  emperor  to  his  family  was  most  ex- 
emplary. After  the  suppression  of  this  revolt,  he 
made  a  progress  through  the  east,  in  which  journey 
he  lost  his  wife  Faustina,  daughter  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  a  woman  as  dissolute  as  beautiful,  but  whose 
irregularities  he  never  seems  tp  have  noticed, 
which  blindness  pr  insensibility  has  subjected  him 
to  much  ridicule.  His  return  to  Rome  did  not 
take  place  until  after  an  absence  of  eight  years, 
and  his  reception  was  in  the  highest  degree  po- 
pular  and  splendid.  After  remaining  in  the  capital 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  effecting  several  popul|ir 
reforms,  be  was  once  more  called  awsy  by  the 
necessity  of  checking  the  Msrcomanni,  ana  was 
agsin  successful,  bMt  fell  ill,  at  the  expiration  of 
two  yesrs,  at  A'indobonum,  now  Vienna.  His  ill- 
ness arose  from  a  pestilential  disease  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  army  ;  and  it  cut  him  off  in  the  nfty- 
nintlj  year  of  his  age,  and  nineteenth  of  his  reign. 
His  death  occasioned  universal  mourning  through- 
out the  empire :  without  waiting  for  the  usual  ae- 
eree  on  the  occasion,  the  Roman  senate  and  people 
voted  him  a  god  by  acclamation ;  and  his  image 
was  long  afterwards  regarded  with  peculiar  vene- 
ration. Marcus  Aurelius,  however,  was  no  friend 
to  the  Christians,  who  were  persecuted  during  the 
greater  part 'of  his  reign  ;  an  anomaly  in  a  character 
10  vniyersally  merciful  and  clemepti  which  may  be 


attributed  to  an  excess  of  Pagan  devotion  on  Iw 
own  part,  and  still  more  to  the  influence  of  tlia. 
sophists  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  In  all  otk^r 
points  of  policy  or  conduct  he  was  one  of  the  VKMi 
excellent  princes  q^  record,  both  in  retpect  to  thm 
salutary  nature  of  his  regulations  and  t|i«  teinpcr 
with  which  he  carried  Uiem  into  prnetica,  Tli» 
emperor  was  a  writer;  and  his  **  Moditatianft,*' 
composed  in  the  Greek  language,  have  daecondeA 
to  posterity.  They  are  a  collectioo  of  m%zini9  Mil 
thoughts  in  the  spirit  of  the  stoie  philQiOf«|f« 
which,  without  much  connexion  or  skill  in  cam^ 
position,  breathe  the  purest  sentiments  of  pietr  mud 
benevolence.  Several  editions  of  this-wpric  me* 
appeared,  both  in  Greek  and  I^tin,  th«  beet  qi 
which  is  that  of  Galatio,  CombridgOi  1658*  Hvrcoa 
Aurelius  left  one  son,  the  brutal  Con^maj^Mw  aoA 
three  daughters. 

ANTON  INVS,  the  writer  of  «  valoablo  Itiiiera* 
rium,  whose  age  is  not  to  be  exaetly  traOMl.  It  is 
ofteii  erroneously  regarded  fs  a  pioductioa  ottliet 
of  one  of  the  Antopines,  or  of  some  writer  mii» 
piling  under  tlt^ir  ^^ihotitv*  The  best  edttion 
of  this  work  is  that  of  Gale*  London,  1709, 4to. 

ANTONIO  (Nicholas),  e  native  of  SeTlll*,  ill 
Spain,  bom  in  the  yeer  1617>  After  tWMUjrtwi 
yeers  spent  at  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  •spent* 
general  for  Spein,  he  returned  to  Medridy  ^ad  ahr 
tained  a  seat  at  the  council?board.  His  wprke  wm 
— **  Bibliotbec^  Hispana  Vetus,"  in  tiro  foltn 
volume^;  **  Pe  Ezilio,  lib.  iii."  folio,  p|i)»Uabea 
in  1659  ;  **  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova,"  two  yoll. 
folio,  1672,  reprinted  in  1783;  and  "  Censni*  do 
Historicis  Fabulis,*'  folio,  174|I.  His  Ubr»iy  wa« 
of  great  value,  end  at  (he  tiipe  of  bl*  death,  whiA 
took  place  ip  1684,  is  said  to  haye  opnt»jnii4  iifiT 
wards  of  thirty  thousand  volumes. 

ANTON lUS  (Mabcu^),  was  made  oof^nl  in 
the  year  of  the  Roman  republic  655,  nia^  tben 
governor  of  Cilicia,  in  quslity  of  proconsul,  wneve 
he  performed  so  many  valorous  exploit^  in  thi 
army,  that  a  public  triumph  was  decreed  to  biq^ 
He  was  one  of  the  ^reatea^  ojcators  amop^  t|ie 
Romans;  and  socording  to  Cicero*  who  in  tne 
early  part  of  his  life  wae  a  contemporary*  it  wee 
owing  to  him  that  Rome  became  a  rival  in  plo* 
quence  to  Greece.  By  his  worth  and  abilitiee  be 
had  rendered  himself  dear  to  the  most  illustiiout 
characters  of  Rome,  when  be  fell  a  sacrifice  in  the 
midat  of  the  bloody  coufusioi^  exoiled  bjr  Marius 
and  Ciona.  Taking  refuge  at  the  bouse  of  a  friend 
from  their  relentlese  proscription,  he  wsoi  aeei^ 
dently  discoyeredy  and  betrayed  to  Mariuf,  who 
immediately  sent  an  assassin  with  a  band  of 
soldiers  to  brin^  him  the  orator's  head.  )t  was 
brought  accordingly  ;  and  that  sanguinary  Reader, 
after  making  it  the  subject  of  his  brutal  ridieubi, 
ordered  it  to  be  stuck  upon  a  pole  before  the 
rostra,  and  on  the  whole  treated  it  as  Mark  Antony 
the  worthless,  grandson  of  Antonius,  treated  tM 
head  of  Cicero.    Thia  event  occurred  B.C.  87. 

ANTONIUS  (M  ABcus),  the  celebrated  trioniytr, 
was  the  son  of  Marcus  Creticus,  and  of  Jnlii.  a 
lady  of  the  Cesarian  family  of  distinguished  merit* 
Losing  his  father  when  young,  he  launched  oarlr 
into  an  excess  of  riot  and  debauchery  tritk  Cnno 
and  Clodius,  and  soon  wasted  his  wnole  foiinne. 
After  passing  some  time  in  the  army  with  eredit* 
he  was  successively  chosen  qoa!Stor  and  tribune,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  acted  so  warm)/  in  the  puty  fi 
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jr,  that.  Jbaving  made  himMU'  muter  of  Rome,  be 
gtfkvtODj  the  goTernment  of  Italj,  where  he  con- 
tnnd  0  iagnti^  hunself  with  the  soldterjr»  and  in 
'  iiffwil  inetwicei  acted  with  lo  much  brnTery  ind 
flip,  Ihiit  his  maXU$*y  abilities  were  deemed  inferior 
«Mr  fee  thoM  of  Ca«ar  himself.  After  the  defeat 
if  roB|Mj  U  Phwsalia,  Csesar  made  him  his 
:  miitar  of  tJie  horse,  when  he  U>rded  it  oyer  the 
9tmf,  and  behaved  Terjr  oppressifelj.  On  the 
Mils  of  C^sar  from  Spain.  Antonj  sought  to  re- 
SifOT  hie  slackened  favour,  by  the  grossest  sub- 
Vieieasjrandadalation;  i|nd  beiQff  then  admitted 
aqqault  was  sniltjr  of  an  act  of  baseness  which 
iMtwied  the  fste  of  the  dictator.  At  the  feast  of 
tbs  LupescsUs,  be  thrice  offered  Ciesar  an  im» 
pdsal  diadem,  which  tbs  latter  as  often  refused ; 
sad  this  b^g  deemed  a  concerted  scheme  to  try 
the  iacUoation  of  the  poople,  the  conspiracy  was 
femmd,  whifb  t^rmin^tod  io  the  death  of  Cassr. 
4itt9sj  theobecaaw  master  of  the  city,  and  having 
■htaised  tbs  interest  of  Lepidas,aodr  the  army,  be 
liettid  ths  jrsung  Octanus,  the  heir  of  Cesar, 
is  each  a  manner  as  threw  bim  into  the  arms  of 
the  senate.  The  patrioU,  with  Cicero  at  their 
head,  esmmaing  the  OMise  of  Oetavios,  in  order  to 
dcftnif  Antonr,  the  Utter  levied  forces  and  retired 
la  Cisalpine  &ul,  and  tbe  new  consuls,  Hirtins 
md  Pansa,  accompanied  bjr  Octarius,  were  sent 


Sfsiast  him.  Amved  in  Ganl,  be  repaired  as  a 
i^piisnt  to  the  camp  of  lepidut,  when  Oeta- 
vies,  wbo,  it  became  apparent,  was  acting  ae- 
esHlj  is  concert  witb  him,  threw  off"  the  niask ; 
ssd  sdvanciiig  |o  meet  bimaalf  and  Lepidus,  (hey 
Md  a  oonference  together  io  >  river  island  near 
Bfllagn«»  settled  a  partition  or  tbe  Roman  wpt-ld ; 
f4  *fff^  VP^  the  bloody  proscription  which 
■uudistsly  followed.  They  soop  filled  tbe  capitsl 
aritli  ra|Hoe  fnd  murder ;  snd  Antony,  io  imitation 
r  the  samiUir  treatment  of  his  owp  grandfatberi 
the  base  satiafaetion  of  fixing  the  head 


d  right  band  of  picero  upon  tbe  rostra  which 
spwleu  witnessed  tbe  triumph  of  his  eloquence, 
tJp|s  the  defeat  of  Bmtus  and  Csssiue  at  Puilippi, 
s  vidoiy  ebie^y  due  to  his  skill  sod  bravely, 
Aatflsy  showed  an  instance  of  that  generosity 
which  pccssjopfilly  broke  through  bis  vices,  by 
^ikosing  hncUiuB  ss  a  friend,  who  bsd  passed 
hilMsIf  eiir  for  Prutus,  Sn  order  to  give  tbe  latter 
tii*e  tQ  cscspe ;  and  by  the  sensibility  which  he 
aheved  en  newiag  tbe  dead  body  of  that  jpa^triotic 
sad  f iitaoos  Roman.  After  the  battle  of  Phllippi, 
AiHsoy  went  first  into  Greece,  and  then  inio  Asia. 
W\tf  he  iadnlffiid  in  extraordinary  ajtlendour,  ^ 
keld  a  cosrt  woicb  was  attended  at  times  by  most 
flf  the  resideiit  Asiatic  kings  and  prjnces.  While 
io  Cilisia,  be  summoned  Uie  famous  Queen  Cleo- 
Ma  to  give  an  account  of  some  conduct  which 
ni  iiisplessed  the  triumvirate ;  and  her  presence 
cspdvated  bia  in  such  s^  manner,  that  the  sequel 
^kis  extraordinary  career  may  be  solely  attributed 
to  herhanelul  influence  on  his  actions  and  affections. 
HabHrever  now  married  Oetavia,  the  sister  of  Oc- 
UriaSfVhen  an^w  division  of  the  empire  took  plsoe, 
%  wkieb  the  £est  was  assigned  to  Antony,  the 
WMt  to  Ociavius,  and  Africa  alone  to  the  insignt- 
icssttepidas*  The  tranaactions  in  which  An&ny 
*•■  rngaged,  until  his  infatuated  attachment  to 
Ckoutra  pitiduced  an  open  rupture  with  the 
VMnful  spd  DoUtic  Octaviat,  are  rather  historical 
lM«  bMp«|W^    Wf»  W«f  It  lepgtb  defined 


against  the  Egyptian  queen,  and  Antony  was 
formally  deprived  of  his  consulate  and  government.. 
The  famous  battle  of  Actium  ensued,  after  which « 
Antony  proceeded  with  CleopMn  to  Lybia,  where* 
on  his  arrival,  he  found  that  a  considerable  body  dL 
troops,  on  whom  be  bad  depended,  had  gone  over, 
to  OcUvius.  He  returned  to  Egypt,  and  with  s. 
total  loss  of  energy  and  reason*  blindly  assumed  his 
former  style  of  festivity,  until  interrupted  by  the 
inyasion  of  Octavius,  who  refused  all  offers  of  ac- 
commodation. Some  sparks  of  his  former  courage 
were  exhibited  by  Antony  before  Alexandria^ 
where  at  the  head  of  his  own  cavalry,  he  routed 
tbatpfOcUyins;  but  being  afterwards  abandoned 
both  by  tbe  Egyptian  fleet  and  his  land  forces,  h« 
fell  into  utter  uespair,  and  deeming  himself  be« 
trayed  by  Cleopatra,  rushed  to  her  palace  in  order 
to  take  vengeance,  which  she  eluded  by  flight* 
Resolved  upon  death,  he  then  colled  upon  hie 
faithful  servant  Eros  to  perform  bis  promise  oC 
killing  him  when  be  required  it.  The  latter,  pre- 
tending to  comply,  reouested  him  to  turn  away  hie  * 
face,  on  which  be  stabbed  himself,  and  fell  dead  a» 
his  master's  feet.  Affected  by  this  proof  of  at« 
tachqient,  Antony  then  inflicted,  on  himself  a  wound 
which  wsa  not  immediately  mortal ;  and  desirous 
of  taking  a  last  farewell  of  Cleopatm,  he  was  car<» 
ried  to  tbe  bottom  of  a  tower  in  which  that  queea 
bad  taken  refuge  from  bia  fury,  and  waa  drawn  up 
to  her  by  ropes,  she  lierself  assisting  her  women 
in  the  task.  Tbere,  after  many  exclamations  oC 
tenderness,  and  expressing  joy  tlmt  he,  a  Roman, 
had  yielded  only  to  Romaus,  he  expired  in  her 
arms  ip  tbe  fifty-sixtb  ye»r  of  his  age,  B,C.  30» 
The  ruinous  stts^bment  ot  An(ony  to  Cleopatra  is 
naturally  enough  quoted  as  a  most  extraordinary 
proof  pf  the  forpe  of  love  i  but  wben  bis  age  is 
taken  into  eonsideration,  i(  merits  little  beyond 
the  name  of  dotage,  snd  coupled  with  the  abject 
want  of  conduct  and  ability  uisplsyed  in  bis  final 
contesj  witb  Octavius,  may  infuse  a  just  suspicion 
that  his  various  excesses  bad  broken  down  hotl» 
body  and  mind. — JuUus  bis  son,  by  Tulvia,  was 
consul  with  Paulus  Fabius  Maximus,  He  was  snrv 
named  Africanus,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Augustus  for  debauching  bis  daughter  JiUia.  Some 
say  that  be  killed  himself.  It  is  supposed  that  lie 
wrote  1^  heroic  poem  ou  Biomede,  in  twelve 
books.  Horace  dedicated  his  4  Od.  to  him.-— 
Lucius,  bis  brother,  was  besieged  in  Pelusium  by 
Augustus,  and  obliged  to  surrender  himself,  with 
three  hundred  men,  by  famine.  The  conquero|r 
apared  his  life.  Some  say  that  be  Was  killed  at  the 
snrine  of  Ciesar. 

AKTONIUS  (LiBBKALis),  a  Greek  sutber,  of 
whom  little  is  known.  He  wrote  in  Greek,  met^- 
morpboses,  inserted  in  the  Mythologi  Groeci,  aa^ 
printed  in  London,  1676,  and  Amsterdam,  1688,—- 
Honoratus,  biahop  of  Conateotios,  in  Africa,  author 
of  a  letter  to  Arcadius,  435. — Nebrisieosis,  studied 
at  Bologna,  and  was  afterwards  professor  at  Sala- 
manca apd  Alcals,  He  sssisted  Cardinal  Ximenes 
in  his  polyglot,  and  died  io  July.  1522. — Godfrey, 
a  native  qf  Westphalia,  was  a  celebrated  German 
lawyer,  and  died  ip  1686,  leaving  behind  him  ja 
number  of  treatises  on  almost  every  branch  of  the 
civil  law, 

AN  TONY,  dietinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Saint,  and  celebrated  as  the  first  instiiutor  of  mo- 
iiastio  life,  iraf  ^in  f  (  Coma, »  Tillsg]^  in  Upper 
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£gypt,  DOt  far  from  tbe  ThebaiB,  in  the  year  251. 
At  th«  age  of  eighteen,  he  wai  left  in  poBseMion  of 
B  large  estate ;  but  a  fanatical  apirit  irretiatibly 
iDpelled  him  to  disencumber  himaelf  of  all  secular 
looncerns,  by  selling  his  property,  and  distributing 
the  money  arising  from  the  sale  to  the  poor,  and  to 
devote  himself  to  religion  in  a  liTe  of  aoUtude  and 
poTerty.  The  place  which  he  chose  for  bis  first  re- 
treat, was  a  cell  near  his  village :  he  then  took  np 
his  abode  in  a  aepulchre;  and,  after  paasing  fifteen 
years  in  this  gloomy  retirement,  be  crossed  the 
A  lie,  and  advanced  three  days'  journey  eastward 
IB  to  the  desert.  Here  he  found,  in  a  lonely  spot, 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which  he  made  his 
•tnted  residence  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The 
ittme  of  his  piety  and  sanctity  brought  him  many 
followers,  and  monasteries  began  to  rise  up  in  the 
desert.  During  the  persecution  of  Mazimio,  in 
the  year  311,  he  left  his  solitude,  and  went  to 
Alenndria,  to  rainiater  spiritual  consolation  to  such 
as  were  suffering  in  the  Christian  cause.  When 
the  persecution  was  passed  be  returned  to  his  mo- 
nastery, and  was  followed  by  multitudes  who  hoped 
to  share  the  benefit  of  his  reputed  power  of  per- 
forming miraculous  cures.  To  avoid  the  inconve- 
nience of  these  importunate  crowds,  the  monk 
Bade  a  farther  retreat  into  the  mountainous  part 
cf  the  country,  and  fixed  upon  a  new  station  on 
Idount  Cobsim,  near  the  Red  Sea.  Here  he  built 
a  cell,  or  amall  monaatery,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  aoHtude  and  devotion,  not, 
however,  without  making  oocasional  visits  to  his 
former  disciples,  who  revered  him  as  a  father. 
He  also,  in  the  year  535,  took  another  journey  to 
Alexandria,  at  the  request  of  Athanasins  and  other 
Catholic  prelates,  to  assist  them  in  defending  the 
faith  against  the  Arians,  and  here  "  supported  his 
fame  with  discretion  and  dignity."  He  received 
nn  invitation  from  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  Tisit 
Constantinople,  but  he  respectfully  declined  it,  and 
Tetumed  to  his  cell,  where  he  lived  to  the  venera- 
ble age  of  a  hundred  and  fire  jears.  He  died  in 
the  year  356,  leaving  behind  him  a  numerous  train 
of  spiritual  children,  who  had  formed  by^  his  ex- 
•mpie  and  precepts  those  habits  of  monastio  seclu- 
Bion  and  mortification  which  ignorant  superstition 
uav  deem  meritorious,  but  which  an  enlightened 
and  benevolent  philosophy  must  pronounce  absurd 
and  mischieTons.  Antony  left  his  cloak  to  Atha- 
nasins, and  his  hair-doth  to  two  brethren  who 
^ere  with  him  at  his  death.  Seven  letters  written 
originally  in  Egyptian,  and  translated  into  Latin, 
with  some  other  pieces,  ascribed  to  this  proto-monk, 
may  be  found  in  the  "  Biblioilieca  Patrum." 

ANTONY  of  Padua,  a  monk  of  tbe  order  of  St. 
Trancis,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1195.  In  hope  of 
obtaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  he  set  sail  for 
Africa;  but  the  vessel  being  driven  by  a  storm 
vpoa  the  coast  of  Italy,  he  remained  in  that  coun- 
try, where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  and  became  an  eminent  preacher.  The 
fraternity  of  Flagellants  are  said  to  have  owed  their 
origin,  m  part,  to  his  aermons.  Pope  Gregory 
XL  who  sometimes  beard  him,  used  to  call  him, 
*'  the  ark  of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  exact  de« 
positary  of  sacred  learning."  Father  Antony 
uught  suooessively  at  Moatpelier,  Toulouse,  and 
Padua  i  at  this  last  place  he  died  in  If 31,  and 
thenee  took  his  appellation.  His  works,  contain- 
ing MrmoDSf  commentaiiw,  and  a  BMral  concord- 


ance to  the  Bible,  were  published  at  the  Hague  ia 
1641. 

ANTONY  of  Pratoveoehio,  in  Tuscany,  at 
Italian  lawyer,  who  flouriabed  in  the  fifteenth  osi* 
tury,  was  distinguished  by  his  attempts  to  fora  s 
new  code  of  feudal  law.  He  was  educated  at  Flo- 
rence. At  the  council  of  Pisa,  in  1409,  his  taleali 
were  displsyed  to  so  much  advantage,  that  the 
Bolognese  entreated  him  to  accept  a  chair  of  lav 
in  their  university.  At  the  council  of  Constases 
he  convinced  tbe  Emperor  Sigismond  of  the  neecs* 
sity  of  revisiog  snd  arranging,  in  a  new  digest*  the 
numerous  feudal  laws.  The  emperor,  crestiif 
Antonv  couotsnd  counsellor  of  the  empire,  chaig«i 
him  with  the  execution  of  this  ardnous  task.  Re- 
turning to  Bologna,  he  set  about  the  work,  sad^ 
having  collected  the  laws  upon  fiefs  made  by  tt« 
kings  of  Lombardy  and  the  emperors,  and  read  ia* 
numerable  commentaries  upon  the  subject,  he  tf 
last  produced  from  the  chaotic  mass  a  regnln 
*' Course  of  Feudal  Law,"  which  was  publiahedh 
the  year  1428.  This  immense  labour,  while  it 
commanded  tbe  applause  of  the  lawyers,  eieiisi 
their  envy ;  and,  through  their  influence,  tbe  eM- 
peror  refuaed  tbe  imperial  approbation  to  this  new 
code.  What  Sigismond  denied,  waa,  howercr, 
afterwards  granted  by  Frederick  III.  Tbii  eaa- 
nent  lawyer  also  wrote  <*  Commentaries  on  ikt 
Decree  of  Gratian;"  and  a  "General  RepertoTj," 
or  Lexicon  of  Jurisprudence.  He  died  at  BoiogM 
about  the  year  1464.— A  native  of  Palermo,  seat 
by  Alphonso  V.  king  of  Naples  to  purchase  ths 
bone  of  the  arm  of  the  historian  Livj,  whioh  Ik* 
people  of  Venice  pretended  they  posaassed.  fil 
was  known  aa  a  poet  and  writer.'  He  died  6ch  if 
January,  1471,  at  Naples,  aged  seventy-eight.-A 
Sicilian,  who,  when  taken  prisoner  by  Mahomet  H. 
at  the  Negropont,  1473,  set  fire  to  the  arseaal  d 
Gallipoli,  for  which  he  waa  ordered  to  be  aawed  ii 
two  by  the  vindictive  Turk.-— An  illegitisBate  Ma 
of  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  deserved  by  his  vstott 
the  name  of  tlie  GnaU  He  was  engaged  in  Affici 
againat  the  Moors,  and  in  Switserland,  and  wm 
taken  priaoner  at  the  battle  of  Nancy.  Louit  XL 
of  France,  and  Charles  VIIL  honourably  rswaHM 
his  services.    He  died  1504,  aged  eighty-thres. 

ANTONY  of  Bourbon,  son  of  Charles  of  Beir| 
bon,  duke  of  Vendome,  waa  bom  ia  15f7,  iM 
married,  in  1548,  Joan  d'Albrat,  queaa  of  Nsvaiv^ 
who  broueht  him  in  dowry  the  principaKtyW 
Beam,  and  the  title  of  king  of  Navaire.  Fesl4i 
and  irresolute  in  his  temper,  he  waa  not  able  to 
make  good  the  claims  to  political  eoaaeqoenm 
which  his  birth  gave  him  ;  and  during  the  rei^  «f 
Francis  II.  he  waa  kept  from  court  by  the  artilcM 
of  Catharine  of  Medicts,  till  in  disgust  he  latind  in 
Besrn.  After  tbe  death  of  that  king  he  elaisMd 
tbe  regency,  but  was  induced  to  cede  it,  and  accspC 
of  the  charge  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kiogdoia 
during  the  minority  of  Charlea  IX.  He  left  tbs 
CaNinist  religion  and  party,  in  whieh  he  hsd  htm 
bred,  conformed  to  poperv,  and,  with  the  ^^J* 
Guise  and  the  Constable  Montmorcnci,  eonatiialid 
what  the  Hoguonots  called  the  triumvint^,  Tkt 
civil  war  breaking  out  between  the  parties  ia  1361, 
he  took  the  command  of  the  army,  and  nadsUtf* 
self  master  of  Bloia,  Tours,  and  Boaea.  ^^J^ 
siege  of  this  latter  place  he  received  a  ^"^^"^^ 
hia  shoulder,  which,  rendered  dangereot  by  1* 
indvlgencas  with  «  My  whom  CathtfiM  mf^sf^ 
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tofarpbiii  voder  her  ioflaence,  carried  him  off  od 
lb«  lidi  dijr,  in  Norember  l56t.  He  i§  aaid  to 
kr«  btd  more  firmDeu  of  heart  then  iteadioeis  of 
priactple.  He  could  not  be  preTailed  upon  to  di- 
v»ee  hit  wife,  though  she  remaioed  a  CaWinist, 
ud  thoQgh  be  wie  tempted  by  a  proposed  union 
vitb  Marj  queen  of  Seois.  la  the  reiga  of  Francis 
It  hsd  been  determined  to  take  him  off.  He  was 
hktmti  of  the  deaign.  yet  went  to  the  chamber 
wbere  the  nurder  waa  to  be  committed.  **  If  they 
Ifll  me,**  ssid  he  to  a  gentleman  in  his  service, 
**  tike  nj  bloodj  abirt  to  my  wife  and  son,  who 
vIB  reid  in  ny  blood  the  leaaon  of  revenge."  This 
■OB  wu  sAerwtrde  Henry  IV. 

ANTONY,  titular  king  of  Portugal,  was  son  of 
Iiewlt,ibeieeoodtonof  kingEmaauel.  Hispreten- 
iiQoa  to  ibe  throne  were  opposed  by  Philip  II.  of 
Sptis,  who  sent  the  duke  of  Alva  ogainst  him,  1580, 
tM  obliged  him  to  fl^  from  kia  dominions.  Anteny 
vua  wretched  fugitive  in  Holland,  France,  and 
SsglBad,  and  died  al  Paria,  tod  of  May,  1596,  aged 
■iiiy-four.— Paul  Gabriel,  a  learned  Jesuit,  bom 
It  Lmeville.  He  waa  professor  of  philosophy  and 
iMogy,  and  died  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  1743.  He 
WDte  **  Tbeologia  Universa  Dogmatica/'  aeven 
vohoaei  ISmo.,  and  '*  Tbeologia  moralia,"  four 
vehmes  ISmow— N.,  an  architect  who  settled  at 
fm,  from  Switaeriand,  during  the  reTolutioD,aDd 
•teed  lbs  capital  with  several  beautiful  edificea. 
He  died  of  en  apoplexy,  1801. 

ANTRAlGuES  ( Emandbi.  Louis  Hxnbt  Lau- 
Xit),  count  d\  a  eelebrated  French  writer  and  di- 
fJMatist,  produced,  in  1788,  his  Memoir  upon  the 
i  Mttes-Oeaeral,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  one  of 
I  Ha  first  tparka  that  lighted  the  French  Revolution. 
I  Wbet,  bowever,  in  tbe  following  year  he  was  ap- 
'  foiaiad  deputy  to  the  Sutea-General,  he  defended 
!  Ae  ptivilagea  of  hereditarv  nobility,  aod  voted  for 
ieeasdtition  in  which  he  declared  tbe  veto  of  the 
lisg  SB  indispenaable  aupport  of  monarchy.  In 
1790  be  left  tbe  aaaembly,  renounced  bis  oath  of 
•itimBBhip,  with  oeruin  limitation,  weot  on  di- 
fhaatie  baataeaa  to  Petereburg  and  Vienna,  and 
mcMe  a  most  sealoua  defender  of  monarchy  and 
the  BoBcbona.  Havisg  been  aent  from  Russia  to 
Itdy,  in  1798,  he  was  impriaoned,  by  order  of 
Boaaparte,  at  Milan,  whence  hia  wife,  the  re- 
Mvaed  epera-atager,  St.  Huberti,  procured  for 
^m  the  oMana  of  eacape.  On  hia  return  to  Ruaaia, 
it  18QS,  be  waa  made  oounaellor  of  atate  by  Alez- 
ttdcr  I,  and  sent  on  public  business  to  Dresden, 
•bare  be  wrote  a  work  againat  Napoleon.  After 
Ui  ictara  to  Raaaia,  be  found  meana  to  become 
■•V^led  with  tbe  seeret  articles  of  the  peace  of 
Tikk,  yreat  to  Kngland,  and  oommunioated  them 
to  the  ottiistry,  by  which  meana  his  influence  be- 
mas  so  great,  that  Canning  did  nothing  in  relation 
to  FiiBce  without  his  adTiee.  In  181t  be  was 
Midered,  ia  a  village  near  London,  together  with 
^  wife,  by  hia  servant  Lorenxo,  an  Italian,  who 
msMdiately  after  shot  himself  alao. 

AMUBIS,  in  mythological  history,  one  of  the 
■■M  distinguished  deitiea  of  the  Egyptian!.  At 
fcit  be  was  worahipped  under  tbe  form  of  a  dog, 
tii  aftrrwarda  under  that  of  a  man  with  a  dogU 
'  Mtd,  whence  be  waa  termed  Cynocepbalua. 

ANVARI  or  AN  V£RI,one  of  the  moat  famous 
J^tbe  Peraiaa  poeta,  waa  bom  in  a  village  of 
ttvasaa,  ia  tbe  twelfth  oentury.  He  studied  aa  a 
fNr  Mboltfy  tt  thf  city  olThaaf^  ia  the  ooUege 


called  Maniuriah.  Aa  the  equipages  of  Sultan 
Sanjiar  chanced  to  paaa  by,  he  inquired  into  the 
name  and  condition  of  a  person  who  appeared  so 
well  dressed  and  mounted,  and  being  told  that  he 
was  one  of  tbe  aultan'a  poeta,  he  became  deairona 
of  excelling  in  an  art  that  was  ao  much  honoured 
aod  encouraged,  and  the  next  day  presented  to  tbe 
sultan  a  poem  in  praiae  of  him.  The  prince  ap- 
proved of  it,  and  immediately  attached  the  author 
to  his  person.  To  him  belongs  the  reputation  of 
having  been  the  first  who  rescued  the  Persian 
poetry  from  impurity  and  licentiousnesa ;  and  ha 
acquired  auch  renown,  that  tbe  surname  of  the 
king  of  Khorasan  waa  conferred  upon  him.  Be- 
tween him  and  the  poet  Raachidi  there  was  car- 
ried on  a  aingular  kind  of  oonteat ;  as  they  were  in 
opposite  interests,  and  the  latter  was  abut  up  in  a 
fortress  besieged  by  Sanjiar,  they  made  war  upon 
each  other  by  meana  of  misaile  pieces  of  paper  fas* 
tened  to  the  pointa  of  arrows.  He  died  at  Balk, 
about  1200. 

ANYSIS,  although  blind,  waa  chosen  king  of 
Egypt  after  the  death  of  Aayohis.  On  being  de« 
throned  by  Sabacoa  king  of  Ethiopia,  Anysis  re- 
tired into  the  marshy  part  of  hia  country,  and  built 
bimaelf  an  island  with  aahea,  where  he  reaided  for 
fifty  yeara.    He  reigned  probably  1012  B.  C. 

ANYTUS,  a  rhetorician  of  Athens,  who  caused 
the  condemnation  and  death  of  Socrates.  He  waa 
afterwards  stoned  to  death  at  Heraclea  about  S90 
B.C. 

APACZAI  (Jobk),  a  native  of  TranaylTania* 
and  celebrated  tbeolegioal  aud  philosophical  aoliolar, 
became  profesaor  in  the  college  of  Weisaenborgb^ 
where  he  uugbt  geography,  medicine,  and  astro- 
nomy. Haying  avowed  bimaelf  faTonrable  to  the 
philoaophy  of  Descartea,  he  waa  coademned  to  b« 
thrown  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  but  by 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  friend,  hia  life  waa 
aaved,  and  he  waa  baniabed.  He  afterwarda  taugh^ 
in  tbe  college  of  Clauaenbourg,  where  a  freab  out- 
cry waa  about  to  be  raised  against  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  opinions,  when  he  died  in  1659.  Ha 
left  a  few  philosophical  tracts. 

APEL  or  APELLUS  (John),  a  contemporary 
of  Luther,  and  one  of  tbe  professors  of  the  univer* 
sity  of  Wittemburg,  who  co-operated  in  the  refor- 
mation. He  died  at  Nuremberg  in  the  middle  of 
the  aizteenth  century,  leaving  behind  him-  aom% 
treatisea  on  civil  law. 

APELLES,  a  heretic  of  Syria,  in  the  aecond 
century,  who,  upon  being  disgraoed  for  inconti- 
nence, became  the  tool  of  Philumena,  a  woman  who^ 
pretended  to  be  inapired.  He  wrote  the  revelations 
which  she  dictated  aa  oracles,  and  by  which  aba* 
presumed  to  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  ta 
reject  the  law  of  Mosea,  and  to  disbelieve  the  au- 
thority of  the  prophets.  He  lived  to  a  great  age» 
and  ezerciaed  much  authority  oyer  his  fo'jowers* 
who  were  called  Apellites,  or  Apelleiane^ 

APELLES,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Coa,  or,  aa 
others  say,  of  Ephesus  or  Colophon,  tea  of  Pitbius* 
He  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  wha 
honoured  him  so  much  that  he  forbade  any  man  but 
Apellea  to  draw  hia  picture.  He  waa  ao  attentiva 
to  hia  profession  that  be  never  apent  a  day  without 
employing  his  pencil,  whence  the  proverb  of  Nulla 
die$  tine  lined,  Hia  moat  perfect  picture  was  Venoa. 
Anadyomene,  which  waa  not  totally  finished  whea 
the  paio^r  died*    £(•  made  «  ptiaUo^  of  AleiL^ 
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ander  holdings  thunder  in  bis  bmDd,  to  much  like 
life,  that  Pliny,  who  saw  it,  aaya  that  the  hand  ol 
the  kin^  with  the  thunder  seemed  to  eome  out  of 
the  picture.  Tiiia  picture  was  placed  in  Diana's 
temple  at  Epheaua.  He  made  another  of  Alex- 
ander, hut  the  kingf  expressed  not  much  aatiafbction 
at  the  Bight  of  it;  and  at  that  moment  a  horse, 
passing  by,  neighed  at  the  horse  which  waa  repre- 
sented in  the  piece,  supposiB|^  it  to  he  alire ;  upon 
which  the  painter  said,  *'  One  would  imagine  that 
the  horse  is  a  better  judffe  of  painting  than  Tour 
majesty."  When  AI«xanoer  ordered  him  to- draw 
the  picture  of  Campaspe,  one  of  bis  mistresses, 
Apelles  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  the  king 
permitted  him  to  marry  her.  He  wrote  three 
^volumes  upon  painting,  which  were  still  extant  in 
the  age  of  Pliny.  It  is  said  that  he  waa  accused  in 
Egypt  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy, 
and  that  be  would  ha?e  been  put  to  death  had  not 
abe  real  conspirator  discoyered  binuelf,  and  saved 
the  paipter.  Apelles  never  put  his  name  to  any 
picturea  but  three;  a  aleeping  Venas,  Venus  Ans- 
dyoaene,  and  an  Alexander.  The  pro? erb  of  N» 
wtar  ultra  erepidam,  is  applied  to  him  by  some, 

APELLTCON,  a  Teian  peripatetic  philosopher, 
whose  fondness  for  books  was  so  great  that  he  is 
accused  of  stealing  them  when  he  could  not  obtain 
them  with  money.  He  bought  the  work«  of  Aris- 
totle and  TheophrastuB,  but  greatly  disfigured  tliem 
^Tf  his  frequent  interpolations.  The  extensive 
library,  which  he  had  collected  at  Athens,  was 
carried  to  Rome  when  Sylla  had  conquered  the 
capital  of  Attica,  and  among  the  Tsluable  hooks  was 
found  aft  original  manuscript  of  Aristotle.  He  died 
about  eighty-six  years  before  Christ. 
'  APEK  (Marcvs),  a  Latin  orator  of  Oau),  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a  politician,  as  well  as  by 
liis  genius.  The  dialogue  of  the  orators,  inserted 
with  the  works  of  I'^scitus  and  Quintilian,  is  attri- 
l>uted  to  him.    He  died  A.  D.  85. 

APHELLAS,  a  king  of  Cyrene,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Agathocles,  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  Africa 
ander  bis  power. 

APHRlCKS,  an  Indian  priooe,  who  defended 
the  Toek  Aornua,  with  20,000  foot  and  fifteen  ele- 
phants. He  waa  killed  by  his  troops,  and  bis  head 
sent  to  Alexander,  B.  C.  S26. 
r'  APHTHON IXJS  of  Antioch,  a  rhetorician  in  the 
third  century,  author  of  aome  treatises,  a  system  of 
rhetoric,  (Jpsal  1670,  8vo.,  fables  printed  with  those 
of  ^Bop,  frankfort  1610,  8vo. 

APIAN  (Peter),  called  in  Germany,  Bienewitz, 
an  astronomer  and  mathematician,  was  bom  at 
Lauaanichin  Misnia,  in  1495.  He  taught  mathe- 
matics with  high  distinction  in  the  university  of 
lagoldstadt,  wrote  many  valuable  mathematical 
and  aatronomical  treatises,  snd  enriched  astronomy 
with  many  instruments  and  observations.  His 
principal  works  were  published  at  the  expense  of 
Charles  V.,  who  conferred  upon  Apian  the  honour 
of  nobility,  and  presented  him  with  8000  crowns  of 
gold.  He  died  in  1559,  leaving  a  aon.  Philip,  who 
was  a  physician,  and  also  a  great  favourite  with 
Charies  v.  He  died  at  Tubingen,  the  place  of  hia 
birth,  in  1589,  having  written  a  treatise  on  sun- 
diftlsa  and  other  works. 

API  ANUS,  orAPION,  wasbornat  Oasis  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  of  which 
be  was  deemed  a  citizen.  He  succeeded  Theue  in 
the  ptolesaion  of  ihetorie  m  the  reign  of  Ttbeiittv, 


and  wrote  a  book  against  the  Jews,  which  Jom^vkm 
refuted.  He  was  at  the  bead  of  an  ombaisy  whidb 
the  people  of  Alexandria  sent  to  Caligula,  to  ooea* 
plain  of  tlie  Jews. 

APICIUS,  a  name  rendered  infamous  br  tb^ 
gluttony  and  epicurism  of  three  persona  at  ftAne, 
to  whom  it  belonged*  The  most  notorioaa  of  these 
lived  under  Tiberius ;  and  he  is  recorded  as  the 
inventor  of  several  new  sauces  and  delicaciee,  and  as 
having  kept,  as  it  were,  a  school  of  glnttoay  at 
Rome.  Seneea  and  Martial  inform  aa.  that  he 
squandered  away  in  the  gratiHoations  of  the  table 
a  hundred  million  of  sesterces,  which  oompated 
by  Mr.  Raper*s  rule  ^r  imperial  money,  waoaali 
to  about  853,601  pounds  steriing;  and  vrbea  be 
found  that,  after  psyment  of  his  debu,  he  tbiMld 
have  but  a  tenth  part  of  this  sum,  he  potaonad  bia* 
self  for  fear  of  starying.  Atheneus  meniiow  ano- 
ther Apicias  of  similar  celebrity,  who  lived  aboaik 
the  year  of  Rome  660,  and  was  the  eaose  of  dbi 
l>anishment  of  Rutilius,  The  third  Apicins  Iiyc4 
under  Trsjan ;  and  having  a  aeeret  lor  preaerynf 
oysters,  he  sent  some  penecliy  fresh  to  tbe  empe- 
ror ss  far  as  Parthia. 

AP|S,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Pdoponaeiat. 
son  of  Phoroneus  and  Laodice,  Some  any  tbel 
Apollo  was  his  father,  and  that  be  was  king  ef 
Argos,  while  others  call  him  king  of  Sieyoa,  and 
fix  the  time  of  his  reign  sbove  VOO  yesua  earliei^ 
which  is  enough  to  show  he  is  bat  obaem^ 
known,  if  known  at  all.  He  waa  a  liatire  of  Kaa- 
pactum,  and  deacended  from  Inacboa.  fie  re* 
ceived  divine  honours  af^  death,  as  be  bad  b«q|. 
munificent  and  humane  to  bis  subjecta. — A  attl 
of  the  Egyptians,  worshipped  under  the  form  of  ^ 
oa.  llie  Egyptians  believed  that  the  aool  of  Oairil 
was  really  departed  into  the  ox,  where  it  wished  ti» 
dwell,  becsuse  that  animal  had  been  of  tbe  bom 
easentiat  service  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground^ 
which  Oairis  had  introduced  into  Egypt,  ne  fvii» 
ttval  of  Apis  lasted  seven  days ;  the  ox  was  le4  ia 
a  solemn  procession  by  the  priests,  and  every  oM 
waa  anxious  to  receive  him  into  bis  houae,  aod  H 
waa  believed  that  tbe  eblldrea  who  anaelt  bb 
breath  received  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  Afbaf 
his  death  I  which  sometimeft  was  nateral,  tbe  gvaat* 
est  cries  and  lamentations  were  hesrd  in  Bgypt,  as 
if  Osiris  was  just  dead ;  ihe  priests  sbaved  tbcir 
heads,  which  was  a  sign*of  tbe  deepest  aeoQmlto]f« 
This  continued  till  another  ex  appeared  with  tbo 
proper  characteristics  to  succeed  as  tbe  deity. 
which  waa  foltoa*ed  with  the  greatest  acelametkigi*, 
aa  If  Osiris  was  returned  to  \ik,  Vf  hen  Cambyaife 
came  into  Egypt,  the  people  were  eefebvatifir  §kn 
festivals  of  Apis  with  ewry  mark  nif  joy  and  IH* 
umph.  which  the  conqueror  interpreted  aa  aa  In 
upon  himself.  He  called  the  pnests  oC  Apie^ 
ordered  the  deity  itself  to  come  before  bini. 
he  ssw  that  an  ox  was  the  object  of  their  ^ 
tion,  and  the  cause  of  such  rejoicings,  he  wotnsded 
it  on  the  (high,  ordered  the  priesu  to  be  cbastia^d. 
snd  commanded  bis  soldiers  to  slaughter  aads  aa 
were  found  celebrating  such  riotous  featlvals.  TW 
god  Apis  had  generally  two  stables,  or  rsitbcr 
temples.  If  be  eat  frcun  ihe  bsnd,  it  was  «  lb» 
vourable  omen  ;  but  if  he  refuted  the  ibod  tb*t  wiM 
offered  him,  it  was  interpreted' as  nnluekj. 

APOCAUCHUS,  a  Greek  of  mean  origio,  wbo 
became  the  fkvourite  and  the  master  of  tbe  && 
ror  Andipoicvif    0e  built  prisooe  t^  voidhi^ 
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■■«■!«,  lad  he  was  at  last  out  off  bj  some  of  tho8« 
wImb  kit  enialty  bad  iacensed,  1345.  His  son, 
vfto  irat  goTprnor  of  Thessalooica,  periabed  in  a 
seditiOB.  Than  waa  a  man  of  the  same  name  of 
■eae  eomeqaenee  in  lettera  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
ter, to  whom  Aetuarios  dedicated  bis  works  on 
•fdieaie. 

APOLUNARIS  (CLAuniua),  biahop  of  Hie- 
xapoUs  in  Phijgia,  who  flonriahed  about  the  year 
in.  wrote  an  ••  Apology  for  the  Chriatian  Keli- 
'  gioB/'  addressed  to  Mjucas  Aureliua,  and  other 
ttaatiaea.— C.  Sulpidus,  a  grammarian  of  Carthage, 
B  the  seeond  eenturj,  who  is  aupposed  to  be  the 
Mtbor  of  the  verses  prefixed  to  Terence's  playa  as 
aifiunenCs. 

AP0LL1NARICS  the  Elder,  a  presbyter  of 
Alnandria,  in  the  fourth  century,  tranalnted  tlie 
Boob  of  Moses  iato  Greek  heroic  Terse,  and  the 
whole  hiscoiy  of  the  Hebrews,  down  to  the  time  of 
tad.  His  ion,  bishop  of  Laodlcea,  wrote  a  book 
•KWKt  paganism,  which  he  sent  to  Julian.  Ju- 
liaa  sent  it  back  with  «  I  have  read,  understood, 
ttd  condeauied ;"  to  which  the  bishop  answered, 
"  Yoa  have  read  but  not  understood,  or  you  would 
apt  htre  condemned.*'  His  assertion  that  Christ 
did  not  aasome  bumsn  flesh,  but  paased  through 
tbt  body  of  the  Virgin  ss  through  a  canal  or  pipe, 
was  eosdf mned  by  two  councils.  He  wrote  some 
Ixnied  works  io  poetry  as  well  as  prose,  and  died 
•koBt380. 

APOLLO,  in  iabuloas  history,  son  of  Jupiter 
Mi  Lotona,  called  alao  Phoebus,  is  often  confounded 
with  the  son.  According  to  Cicero,  there  were 
fcvr  persons  of  this  name.  The  first  was  son  of 
Vidcaa,  and  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Athenians. 
Tks  second  was  son  of  Corybas,  and  was  born  in 
Cnte,forth«  dominion  of  which  he  disputed  eyen 
»ilh  Jupiter  himself.  The  third  was  son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Latona,  and  came  from  the  nations  of  the 
%perboreans  to  Delphi.  The  fourth  wss  bom  in 
AiMdia,  and  called  Nomion,  because  he  gave  laws 
^  the  inhabitants.  To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
^^toaa  all  the  actions  of  the  others  seem  to  haye 
MSB  attributed.  The  Apollo,  son  of  Vulcan,  was 
lb  suae  as  the  0ms  of  the  £|yptians,  and  was 
w9  ttost  ancient,  from  whom  the  actions  of  the 
Mhsrs  haye  b«en  copied.  The  three  others  seem 
to  be  of  Grecian  origin.  The  tradition  that  the 
Haof  Latona  was  bom  in  the  floating  island  of 
Mw,  is  taken  from  the  Egyptian  mythology, 
vUch  leserts  that  the  son  of  Vulcan,  which  is  sup- 
IJ|i>d  to  be  Oras,  was  sayed  by  his  mother  Isis 
"M  the  persecution  of  Typhon,  and  intrusted  to 
lb  ears  of  Latona,  who  concealed  him  in  the  islond 
<f  CUaittis.  When  Latona  was  pregnant  by  Ju- 
filar,  Jono,  wbo  waa  eyer  jealous  of  her  buaband's 
Moars,  raised  the  serpent  Python  to  torment  La- 
^*^f  who  was  refused  a  place  to  givo  birth  to  her 
^hUkb.  till  Neptune,  moyed  at  the  s  'yerity  of  her 
va,  raised  the  islsnd  of  Delos  from  the  bottom  of 
*b«ea,  where  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo  and 
"^*^  Apollo  was  the  god  of  all  the  fine  arts,  of 
^^eiae,  mosic,  poetry,  and  eluqoence,  of  all 
wfcidi  he  was  deemed  the  inyenior.  He  had  re- 
to™  from  Jupiter  the  power  of  knowing  futurity, 
•d  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  gods  whose  oracles 
vers  ui  general  repute  over  the  world.  His  amours 
^  UiioDthoe,  Daphne,  Issa,  Bolina,  Coronis, 
^fsMoe,  Gyrene,  Chione,  Acacallis,  Calliope,  &c. 
iia  well  known,  and  the  yarious  abapea  he  assu- 
Um,  £iiif  .— No.  28. 


med  to  gratify  hia  passion.  He  waa  yeir  fond  of 
young  Hyacinthua,  whom  he  accidently  killed  with 
a  quoit  ^  as  also  of  Cypariasus,  who  waa  changed 
into  a  cypresa  tree.  When  his  son  uEsculapiua 
had  been  killed  with  the  thunders  of  Jupiter,  for 
raising  the  dead  to  life,  Apollo,  in  his  resentment, 
killed  the  Cyclops  who  had  fabricated  the  thunder- 
bolts. Jupiter  was  incensed  at  this  act  of  yiolf  nee, 
and  he  baniahed  Apollo  from  heayen,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  dignity.  The  exiled  deity  came  to 
Admetus  king  of  Tbesaaly,  and  hired  himself  to  be 
one  of  hia  ahepherds,  in  which  ignoble  employ- 
ment he  remained  nine  years ;  from  which  circum- 
stance he  was  called  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  at 
his  sacrifices  a  wolf  was  generally  offered,  as  that 
animal  is  the  declared  enemy  of  the  aheepfold.  He 
was  not  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  as  some  have 
imagined,  but  Mercury  gave  it  him,  and  received 
as  a  reward  the  famous  caducous  with  which  Apollo 
waa  wont  to  drive  the  flocks  of  Admetus.  His  con- 
test with  Pan  and  Marsyas,  and  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  Midas,  are  well  known.  He  received 
the  surnames  of  Phoebus,  Delius,  Cynthius,  Pcaan, 
DelphicuSy  Nomius,  Lycius,  Clarios,  Ismenius, 
Vultnrius.  Smintheus,  &c.  for  reasons  which  are 
explained  under  those  words.  Apollo  is  generally 
represented  with  long  hair,  and  the  Romans  were 
fond  of  imitating  his  figure,  and  therefore  in  their 
youth  they  were  remarkable  for  their  fine  heads  of 
hair,  which  they  cut  short  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen.  He  is  always  represented  as  a  tall 
beardleas  young  man,  with  a  handsome  ahape, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  bow,  and  aonietimea  a  lyre  ; 
his  head  is  generally  surrounded  with  beams  of 
light. 

APOLLODORUS,  a  famous  grammarian  and 
mythologist  of  Athens,  son  of  Asclepiaa,  and  dis- 
ciple to  Paneetitts  the  Rhodian  philosopher.  He 
flourished  about  115  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  wrote  a  hiatory  of  Athens,  besides .  other 
works.  But  of  all  his  compositions,  nothing  is 
extant  but  his  Bibliotheea,  a  valuable  work,  divided 
into  three  books.  It  is  an  abridged  history  of  the 
({ods,  and  of  the  ancient  heroea,  of  whose  actiona 
and  genealo^ry  it  gives  a  true  and  faithful  account. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Heyne,  Goett.  in  8vo. 
four  yolumes,  1788. — A  tragic  poet  of  Cilicia,  who 
wrote  tragedies,  entitled  Ulysses,  Thyestes,  &c. — 
A  comic  poet  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Me- 
nander,  who  wrote  forty-seven  plays. — ^An  architect 
of  Damascus,  who  directed  the  building  of  Traj:in*a 
bridge  across  the  Danube.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Adrian,  whom  he  had  offended  by  chiirging 
with  ignorance  in  architectural  matters. — A  disciple 
of  Epicurus,  the  most  learned  of  his  school,  and 
deservedly  surotimed  the  illustrious.  He  wrote 
about  forty  volumes  on  diffiareut  subjects. — A 
painter  of' Athens,  to  whom  Zeuxis  was  a  pupil, 
dourisbed  about  B.C.  408.  Two  of  his'  paintings 
were  admired  at  Pergamus,  in  the  age  of  Pliny ;  u 
priest  in  a  suppliant  posture,  and  Ajax  struck 
with  Minerva's  thunders. — A  statuary  in  the  age 
of  Alexander.  He  was  of  such  an  irascible 
dispu:iition,  that  he  destroyed  his  own  pieces  upon 
the  least  provocation. — A  rhetorician  ot  Pergamus, 
preceptor  and  friend  to  Augustus,  who  wrote  a  book 
on  rhetoric. 

APOLLONIA,  a  female  Christian  martyr,  who 
at  a  yery  advanced  age  fell  a  sacrifice  to  intole- 
rance, in  the  year  248,  at  Alexandria.    Her  perse- 
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citton  ttrack  her  vfK>ii  the  f«oe»  and  beat  oat  her 
teeth ;  then  lighting  a  fire  witboot  the  city,  thej 
threatened  to  born  her  alire,  unless  the  wdbld  join 
with  them  in  prononnoing  certain  profane  words. 
Begging  a  short  respite,  and  being  sot  free,  she 
immediatelj  threw  herself  into  the  fire,  and  was 
oonsnaied. 

APOLLONIADES,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  his  power  by  Timoleon. 

APOLLONIAS,  the  wife  of  Attains  king  of 
Phrygia,  to  whom  she  bore  four  children. 

AFOLLONIDES,  a  physician  of  Cos  at  tbe 
court  of  Artaxerzen,  who  became  enamoured  of 
Amytifl,  the  monarch's  sister,  and  was  some  time 
after  put  to  death  for  slighting  her  after  the  re- 
ception of  her  farours. 

APOLLONIUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Chal- 
ms,  sent  for  by  Antoninus  Pius,  to  instruct  his 
adopted  son  Marcus  Antoninus.  When  he  came  to 
Bome,  he  refused  to  go  to  the  palace,  observing 
that  the  master  ought  not  to  wait  upon  his  pupil, 
but  the  pu{)il  upon  him.  The  emperor  hearing  this, 
•aid,  lauffhing,  "  It  was  then  easier  for  ApoUonius 
to  come  from  Chalcis  to  Rome,  than  from  Rome  to 
the  palace." — A  geometrician  of  Perge  in  Pam* 
phylia,  whose  works  are  now  lost.  .  He  lired  about 
f40  jears  before  the  Christian  era,  and  composed  a 
commentary  on  Euclid,  whose  pupils  he  attended 
at  Alexandria.  He  wrote  treatises  on  conio  sec- 
tions, eight  of  which  are  now  extant ;  and  he  first 
cndearoured  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  apparent 
•topping  and  retrograde  motion  of  the  planets,  by 
cyeles  and  epicycles,  or  circles  within  circles. 
The  best  edinon  of  ApoUonius  is  Dr.  Halley's. 
Oxon.  fol.  1710.— A  poet  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt, 
^nerally  called  Apollonins  of  Rhodei,  because  be 
hTed  for  some  time  there.  He  flourished  about  170 
B.  C,  and  was  pupil,  when  young,  to  Callimachus 
and  Pantetins,  and  succeeded  to  Eratosthenes  as 
third  librarian  of  the  ikmous  libraiy  of  Alexandria, 
under  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  He  was  ungrateful  to 
his  master  Callimachus,  who  wrote  a  poem  against 
him,  in  which  he  denominated  him  Ibis,  Of  all  his 
works,  nothing  remains  but  his  poem  on  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Argonauts,  in  four  books.  The  best 
editions  of  ApoUonius  are  those  printed  at  Oxford, 
in  4to.  by  Shaw,  1777,  in  two  rolumes,  and  in  one 
6to.,  1779,  and  that  of  Brunck,  Argentor.  12mo. 
1780. — A  Greek  orator,  sumsmed  Molo,  was  a 
natiTe  of  Alabanda  in  Caria.  He  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric  at  Rhodes  and  Rome,  and  had  Julius 
Cmnur  and  Cicero  among  his  pupils.  He  dis- 
couraged the  attendance  of  those  whom  he  sup- 
posed incapable  of  distinguishing  themselves  as 
orators,  and  he  recommended  to  them  pursuits 
more  congenial  to  their  abilities.  He  wrote  a 
history,  in  which  he  did  not  candidly  treat  the 
people  of  Jodea,  according  to  the  complaint  of 
Josephus  centra  Apion, — A  Greek  historian  about 
the  age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  upon  the 
philosophy  of  Zeno  and  of  his  followers. — A 
Stoic  philosopher,  who  attended  Cato  of  Utica  in 
his  last  moments.—A  sophist  of  Alexandria,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  Lexicon  Grtecum  Iliadis  et  Odys- 
mt,  a  book  that  was  beautifully  edited  by  Villoison, 
in  4to.  two  Tolnmes,  Paris,  1773.  ApoUonius  was 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Didymus,  and  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  centoTy. 

APOLLONIUS  ^TrAN«u8),  a  Pythagorean 
pbilotopher  and  notonciw  impofftor,  wm  born  about 


the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  at  Tyana* 
a  city  of  Cappadocia.  He  early  acquainted  hina- 
self  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Platoniats,  Stoics* 
Peripatetics,  and  Epicareana;  but  the  Py  thagoreaia 
tenets  and  discipline  being  more  consonant  to  hiM 
own  views  and  temper,  attached  his  chief  regard  ; 
and  he  made  choice  of  Euxenus  for  his  preceptor 
in  philosophy,  and  determined  to  conform  in  the 
strictest  manner  to  the  Pythagorean  discipline* 
Accordingly  he  abatained  from  animal  food,  and 


lived  wholly  upon  fruits  and  vegetables ;  he  i 
no  use  of  the  skins  of  animals  for^  his  clothing ;  he 
went  bare-footed,  and  suffered  his  hair  to  grow  to 
its  full  length  ;  and  he  apent  the  greatest  part  of 
his  time  in  the  temple  of  JEsculapius  with  the 
priests,  by  whom  he  was  much  admired,  and  who, 
without  doubt,  initiated  him  by  their  adulation  and 
instruction  into  the  mysteries  of  imposture.  Upon 
the  death  of  bis  father,  he  established  a  school  of 
philosophy  at  iEgsB,  and,  in  order  to  qualify  hian- 
self  for  the  office  of  preceptor  in  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  he  determined  to  pass  the  noviciate  of 
five  years*  silence  which  the  Pythagorean  system 
required ;  and  during  this  period  he  chiefly  resided 
in  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  conveying  instruction 
and  admonition  by  his  looks  and  gestures.  When 
his  term  of  silence  was  expired,  he  resolved  to 
travel  through  distant  nations;  and  having  pro- 
posed his  design  to  some  of  his  disciples,  they  de-> 
clined  accompsnying  him.  He  therefore  entered 
upon  his  expedition  attended  only  by  two  ser- 
vants. At  Ninus,  however,  he  engaged  Damis  ■• 
his  associate,  and  to  him  he  boasted,  that  he  wae 
acquainted  with  all  languages,  though  he  hnd 
nerer  learned  them  ;  and  that  he  even  understood 
the  language  of  beasts  and  birds :  the  Assyrian 
youth  believed  him,  honoured  him  aa  a  god,  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  journey.  In  the  course 
of  his  travela  he  visited  Babylon,  Taxella,  Troy, 
Athens,  and  Rome,  where  he  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  Titus  the  successor  of  Vespasian,  to 
whom  he  wrote  the  following  laconic  epistle,  oa 
his  refusing  a  crown  of  victory  upon  his  taking  Je- 
rusalem: *'  ApoUonius  to  litus  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  sendeth  greeting :  Since  you  refuse  to  he 
spplauded  for  bloodshed  and  victory  in  war,  I  aend 
you  tbe  crown  of  moderation ;  you  know  for  what 
kind  of  merit  crowns  are  due."  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Domitian,  he  was  concerned  in  exciting  a 
sedition  in  i^pt  against  that  ^rant,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  Nerva.  An  order  was  issued  for  seizing 
him,  and  bringing  him  to  Rome ;  bnt  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  order,  he  repaired  thither  of  his  own 
accord ;  and  waa  brought  to  trial  before  the  praetor 
ii^Ilian,  who  acquitted  him.  ApoUonius  now 
passed  over  into  Greece,  and  rlsited  the  tomple  of 
Jupiter  St  Olympia,  the  cave  of  Tropboniua  in 
Arcadia,  and  other  celebrated  seats  of  religion ; 
end  wherever  he  went  the  number  of  his  foUowera 
increased.  At  length  he  settled  at  Ephesua,  and 
there  established  a  Pythagorean  achool»  and  had 
many  disciples.  Of  his  fate,  after  he  settled  at 
Ephesus,  nothing  certain  ia  related.  The  time, 
tbe  place,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  are  nn- 
known.  It  is  probable  that  he  Uved  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Nerva.  AflLer 
his  death,  Damis  became  his  first  memorialist. 
His  memoirs  were  communicated  by  a  friend,  to 
the  Empress  Julia,  the  wife  of  Se varus,  and  by  her 
to  Philostratus,  with  a  request  that  ha  would 
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tnnieribe  and  ^mbelUsb  the  narnitire.  PUilo- 
mtw  undertook  the  task,  tnd  so  loaded  bis  ac- 
cout  of  the  life  of  this  estraordiDarj  man  with 
narrelloos  tales*  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain tii«  credit  due  to  his  narrati?e.  He  relates, 
(u  example,  that  while  the  mother  of  ApoUonius 
wu  pregnant^  the  Egyptian  divinity,  Proteusj  ap- 
pssred  to  her»  and  told  her  that  the  child  she 
ibould  bring  forth  was  a  god ;  that  his  birth  was 
ittsBiied  with  •  celestial  light;  that  in  the  ^scu- 
lapiao  temple  at  £ge  be  predicted  future  events ; 
t&at  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  he  had  a  conference 
with  tlie  gbost  of  that  hero :  and  that  wbiUt  he 
WIS  publid/  diaoottrsing  at  Ephesos,  he  suddeoljr 
{Noied,  as  if  struck  witb  panic,  and  (hen  cried  out, 
*'Slay  the  tjrani }"  at  the  yery  insUnt  when  Do- 
Bitian  waa  cot  off  at  Rome.  If  to  these  tales  we 
add  the  accounts  which  Pbiloslratus  gives  of  the 
aflicaey  of  the  mere  presence  of  ApoUonius,  with- 
o«t  the  utterance  of  a  single  word,  in  quelling  po- 
pular tumults ;  of  the  chains  of  Prometbeus  which 
be  law  upon  Mount  Caucasus;  of  speaking  trees, 
of  pigmies,  pbcenizes,  satyrs,  and  drsgons,  which 
be  net  with  in  his  esstero  tour ;  and  of  other  things 
eqsiUy  wonderful ;  it  will  be  impossible  to  hesi- 
tate in  aacribing  the  marvellous  parts  at  least  of 
Pluloitratus's  narratife  to  his  ingenuity,  or  his 
cradality.  How  successfully  ApoUonius  practised 
(Iw  aru  of  imposture,  sufficiently  appears  from  the 
•rents  which  followed.  The  dominion  over  the 
Binds  of  men  which  he  found  means  to  establish 
'sring  his  life,  remained  and  increased  after  his 
^atb,  so  that  he  long  continued  to  be  ranked 
iBOBg  the  divinities.  The  mbabiUoU  of  Tyana  de- 
dicated a  temple  to  his  name.  The  Ephssians  con- 
Mcrated  a  statue  to  him,  in  cotnmemoralioD  of  his 
bavmg  delivered  tiiem  from  the  plague.  The  £m- 
peior  Adrian  colleoted  his  writings,  and  preaerved 
iliem  io  bis  library.  Caracalla  dedicated  a  temple 
to  him,  as  to  ft  divinity  among  men.  Alexander 
Severus  kept,  in  his  domestic  temple,  the  image 
of  Apolkmius  with  those  of  Abraham,  Orpheus, 
aad  Christ.  Anrelian  showed  the  Tyaneans  par- 
ticolar  favour,  from  respect  to  his  memory.  Of  the 
writings  ascribed  to  ApoUonius,  none  remain  ex- 
cept his'' Apdogj  to  Dofflitian,''  and  bis  *<£pis- 
Oei." 

APOIXOS,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who  became  a 
oonrert  to  Christianity,  and  employed  his  eloquence 
with  snob  effect,  especiaUy  at  Corinth,  that  his 
powers  of  preaching  were  more  regarded  and  ad- 
aired  than  those  of  Paul.  Though  a  schism  was 
akost  formed  bj  the  adherents  of  these  two  holy 
*en,  they  were  themselves  united  by  the  firmest 
bond  of  charity  and  friendsbip. 
APONO  D',  or  ABANO,  which  see. 
APOSTOLIUS  (Miceiabl).  a  learned  Greek, 
•tttbtx  of  a  collection  of  apothegms  of  wise  men, 
aod  of  proverba,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  entitled 
"The  Violet  Bed." 

AP03T0OL  (Samvsl),  a  Mennonite  minister 
It  AstBterdam,  who  established  in  1664,  s  sect 
oillfd  ApostooUant,  a  branch  of  the  Mennonites. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

APP£L  (Jacob),  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1680.  After  passing  some  time  under  Timothy  de 
^na^i  be  was  instructed  in  landscape  painting  by 
l)trid  Vaader  Plas.  According  to  Besoamps,  be 
^  irst  uniuted  the  works  of  Tempests,  but 
ttiBgei  ki|  namisr*  a«4  tdopted  that  of  Albert 


Meyering.  His  landscapea  are  not  without  merit » 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  more  successful  in 
portrsits.    He  died  in  1751,  aged  seventy-one. 

APPELMAN  (Bernard),  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1640.  It  is  not  said  bv  whom  he  was 
instructed,  but  from  the  subjects  of  his  pictures,  it 
is  probable  that  he  had  visited  Italy.  His  land- 
scapes are  taken  from  the  picturesque  views  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome.  He  wss  for  some  time  em- 
ployed by  the  Prince  of  Qranse,  and  decorated  a 
saloon  in  the  palace  at  Soesdyk  with  very  pleasing 
landscapes,  painted  in  a  good  style,  and  weU 
coloured.  He  also  psioted  portraits  with  repu- 
tation. 

APPIAN,  or  APPIANUS,  a  Greek  historian  of 
Alexsndria,  wbo  flourished  A.  D.  123.  His  Uni- 
versal History,  which  consisted  of  twenty*four books* 
was  a  series  of  history  of  all  the  nations  that  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Romans,  in  the  order  ot 
time ;  end  in  the  composition,  the  writer  dis- 
played, with  a  style  simple  and  unadorned,  a  great 
knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and  described  his 
battles  in  a  masterly  manner.  This  excellent  work 
is  greatly  mutilated,  and  there  is  extant  now  only 
the  account  of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithri- 
datio,  and  Spanish  wars,  with  those  of  lUyricumi 
and  the  civil  dissensions,  with  a  fragment  of  the 
Celtic  wars.  In  his  preface.  Appian  has  enlarged 
on  the  boundaries  of  that  mighty  empire,  of  which 
he  was  the  historian.  The  best  editions  are  tbos# 
of  ToUius  and  Variorum,  two  volumes  8vo.  Amst. 
1670,  and  that  of  Schweigheoserus,  three  volume* 
8vo.  Lips.  1785.  He  was  so  eloquent  tbst  the  em- 
peror highly  promoted  him  in  the  state. 

APPIANI  (Fbancbsco),  was  horn  at  Anconft 
in  \70^,  and  was  a  scholar  of  Domenico  Simons tti, 
called  II  Msgatta.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  S.  Conca  and  Mancini,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  habiU  of  intimacy,  and  acquired  a 
pleasing  and  harmonious  style.  Of  this  he  has 
given  proof  io  his  picture  of  the  Death  of  S.  Do- 
menico, painted  by  order  of  Benedict  Xllt.,  and 
which  procured  him  the  honour  of  a  gold  medal  and 
chain.  He  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Perugia,  where  he  painted  the  vault  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  many  other  works,  and  con  tinned  to  paint 
witb  great  vigour  till  he  reached  his  ninetieth  ysar, 
and  died  in  1792. 

APPIANI  (Awdhbw),  a  painter,  bom  at  Milan, 
May  2d,  1754,  of  an  old  and  noble,  but  poor  familj^. 
He  was  obliged  to  work  with  scene- paintera  for  his 
support,  and  to  go  with  bis  mssters  from  town  to 
town.  In  Parma,  Bologna,  and  Florence,  he  bad 
an  opportunity  to  see  and  study  the  master-works 
of  his  art,  and  to  form  his  style.  He  visited  Rome 
three  times,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  secret  of 
Raphael's  style  of  fresco-painting,  and  soon  ex- 
celled in  this  art  every  living  painter  in  Italy.  He 
displayed  his  skill  particularly  in  the  eupola  of 
Santa'  Maria  di  S.  Celso,  at  Aiilan,  and  in  th« 
paintings  which  he  prepared  for  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  the  villa  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  at 
Monsa,  1795.  Napoleon  appointed  him  royal  court 
painter,  gave  him  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honour^ 
and  that  of  the  iron  crovni,  and  made  him  member 
of  the  Italian  institute  of  sciences  and  arts.  Ap^ 
piani  painted  afterwarda  almost  the  whole  of  tb^ 
imperial  family.  His  best  works  are  the  fresco- 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Milan,  aUe|ories  relating  to  Napoleon's  Ufe,  and 
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bis  Apollo  with  the  Mutet,  ia  the  ▼ilia  Bona- 
parte. Almost  all  the  palaces  of  Milan  have 
ireaco-paintings  by  bim.  Napoleon's  fall  affected 
Appiani'a  fortane  severely.  He  died  in  1817,  io 
straitened  circumstances. 

APPIANO  (James  d'  and  Geradd),  father  and 
son  were  gorernors  of  Pisa  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.  They  boib  disgraced  tbemselves  by  their 
tjrannj  and  treacherj,  and  Gersrd  sold  bis  go- 
vernorship to  the  duke  of  Milan  for  200,000  florins, 
reserving  to  himself  only  the  sovereignty  of  Piom- 
bino,  and  the  is!e  of  Elba. 

APPIUS.  See  CLAUDIUS. 
.  APPOLLONIO  (Jacopo),  was  bora  at  Bassano, 
in  1584.  He  waa  the  grandson,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  scholars,  of  JacopodaPonte,  called  Bassano. 
His  style  is  preciaely  that  of  his  instructor,  and  his 
works  are  only  distinguished  from  those  of  Jacopo 
da  Poote,  by  a  less  vigorous  tone,  and  a  less  ani- 
mated touch.  In  the  dome  at  Bassano  is  a  Mag- 
dalen by  this  master,  and  a  picture  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco at  the  Riformati ;  but  his  most-esteemed 
work  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  the 
cburcb  dedicated  to  that  saint.  He  died  in  1654, 
nged  seventy. 

APREECE,  AP  RHYS,  or  RHESE  (John), 
n  native  of  Wales,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  antiquities  of  his  native  country,  was  born  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
1534  graduated  in  civil  law  at  Oxford.  He  was 
the  antbor  of  several  works  connected  with  his 
favourite  study,  one  of  which,  entitled  **  Fides 
Histon's  Britanniae,"  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
the  Cottonian  collection.  His  other  productions 
nre,  *<  Historift  Britanniie  Defensio,"  printed  in 
1575 ;  '*  A  Description  of  Wales,"  in  quarto,  1663 ; 
n  treatise  **  De  Variis  Antiquitatibus  ;"  and  a  vin- 
dication of  the  existence  and  deeds  of  King  Arthur, 
entitled  '*  Defensio  Regis  Arthuri."  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

APRES  DE  MANNEVILLETTE  (John  Baf- 
TisT  Nicholas  Denis  d'),  was  born  at  Havre  in 
France,  February  11, 1707.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Paris,  where  he  studied  geometry  and 
astronomy,  and  in  1726  he  made  a  voyage  to 
India,  in  a  ahip  belonging  to  the  French  company, 
and  which  waa  wrecked,  in  consequence  of  the 
advice  of  Apres  being  rejected  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  vessel.  In  1745,  he  published  a  work 
called  Neptwu  Oriental,  being  a  new  set  of  mapa  of 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  India,  and  China.  This  work 
was  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  navigators  of  all 
aations,  and  gained  the  author  great  repuUtion, 
but  his  name  is  not  now  so  generally  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  He  died  in  1780,  having  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  hydrograpfaer,  by  the  im- 
provement of  various  instraments  used  in  the 
■cience. 

APRIES,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded  his  father 
Psammis,  B.  C.  594.  He  was  a  warlike  and  suc- 
cessful prince,  and  obtained  many  advantages  over 
the  neighbouring  states.  He  took  Sidou  by  storm, 
with  other  towns  in  Phoenicia,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  the  Jewiah  Scriptures, 
who  marched  from  Egypt  with  a  design  to  relieve 
Jerusalem,  then  besieged  by  Nebncbsdnezsar,  but 
being  afraid  to  encounter  the  Babylonian  army, 
which  advanced  to  meet  him,  returned  without 
effect.    Towwdi  the  doM  of  bit  reign,  the  Cy- 


reniant,  a  Greek  colony  in  Africa,  invading  tha 
country  of  the  Lybians,  the  king  of  thic  people 
applied  for  aid  to  A  pries,  who  sent  a  powerful 
army  to  his  sueconr.  lliis  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  tbe  Cyrenians,  which  occasioned  so 
much  discontent  among  tbe  Egyptians,  that  they 
revolted  and  proclaimed  Amasis  king.  A  civil  war 
ensued,  which  terminated  in  a  great  battle  near 
Memphis,  in  which  Apries  waa  vanquished  sDd 
made  prisoner.  Apries  was  for  aoroe  lime  treated 
with  lenity;  but  at  length  met  with  the  usual  fate 
of  deposed  princes,  and  was  strsngled,  aAer  a 
reign  of  twenty-five  years  according  to  Herodcytos, 
and  of  twenty -two  according  to  Diodorus. 

APiiOSIO  (Anoblico),  a  lesmed  Italian  monk 
of  tbe  order  of  the  Augustioes,  waa  bom  at  Vintinai- 
glia,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  in  the  year  1607. 
He  taught  philosophy  at  Genoa  for  five  yeara  $  and 
afterwards  aettled  at  Venice,  where  he  lectured  on 
polite  literature,  lie  published  a  «  Bibliothefum  of 
the  Augustines  of  Vintimiglia,"  which  proves 
him  to  have  been  well  read  in  the  literary  hiatorj 
of  his  times.  He  also  wrote,  "  Bibliotheca  Apro* 
aiana,"  printed  at  Bologna,  in  If  mo.,  in  1673,  con- 
taining a  long  relation  of  hia  own  life,  andaeoottnts 
of  various  authors.  He  frequently  wrote  satirical 
or  humorous  pieces  under  fictitious  naaiea«  He 
died  about  the  year  1680. 

APSINES,  THB  Ph sNici AN,  a  rhetorician 9  Ixmi 
at  Gadara  of  Phoenicia,  a  hearer  of  the  rhetorician 
Baiilieus,  under  the  Emperor  Mszimin,  fiouriafaed 
about  the  year  236.  He  was  a  friend  of  Pbilo- 
stratus,  who  celebrates  his  memory,  snd.hia  aeca<- 
raoy  as  a  writer,  in  his  last  book  concerning  the 
Sophists.  His  remains  are  to  be  found  in  Mana- 
tius's  collection  of  Rhetoricians,  published  in  folio 
at  Venice,  in  1608. 

APTHOilP  (East),  a  native  of  New  England, 
eminent  in  the  last  century  as  a  scholar  and  a  theo- 
logian, was  born  in  1733.  The  Society  for  tbe 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Faria  sent 
him  out  as  one  of  their  missionaries  to  Cambridge  in 
Massachusets ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  his 
situation,  be  returned  to  England,  and  obtained  tbe 
living  of  Croydon  in  Surrey,  about  the  year  1765. 
In  1778  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  obuined  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  in  the 
city  of  London,  both  which  piecea  of  preferment 
however  he  gave  up  on  being  appointed  Co  tbe 
valuable  stall  of  Finsbury,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Hia  printed  works  are — «'  A  Review  of  Dr.  May- 
hew's  Remarks  on  Archbishop  Seeker's  Answer  to 
his  Observations,"  Bvo.,  1765  ;  "  Letters  on  Chris- 
tianity, in  reply  to  Gibbon,"  8vo.;  *«  Select  Devo- 
tiona  for  Families,"  ISmo. ;  **  Discourses  on  Pro- 
phecy," preached  at  the  Warburtonias  Lecture, 
two  volumea  8vo. ;  and  aeveral  occasional  dis- 
courses. Dr.  Apthorp  died  st  Cambridge  in  tbe 
year  1816. 

APULEIUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  the 
second  century,  was  a  native  of  Madsurs  in  Africa, 
where  hia  father  waa  chief  magistrate.  He  re- 
ceived the  early  part  of  his  education  at  Carthage, 
and  thence  moved  in  succession  to  Athens  and 
Rome.  Apoleius,  who  inherited  a  handsome  for- 
tune, began  life  with  contempt  for  riches,  and  was 
so  generous  and  profuse,  that  on  bis  return  borne, 
after  his  travels,  he  found  his  patrimony  exhausted ; 
and  being  desirous  to  enter  into  tlie  fraternity  of 
Osiris,  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  dothei  to  psy 
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the  oeeemiy  ejcpeote  of  the  inaugural  eeremoniei. 
Bit  DOW  began  to  aoquire  a  more  prudent  estimate 
«f  the  valao  of  prop<rrtjr,  undertook  the  profession 
of  a  pleader,  in  which  he  aoqoired  considerable 
fraie  and  emolument,  and  further  improTed  his 
eoadition  by  marryin^r  Pndentilla,  an  elderly  widow 
of  considerable  property.  This  union  exasperated 
lbs  relations  of  the  lady;  and  ^milianus,  the 
bfotber  of  her  former  husband,  inatituted  a  sait 
against  Apuleius,  for  employing  magical  arts  to 
cbuin  her  love.  The  successful  apology  which  he 
ielivered  on  thin  occasion  is  atill  extant,  and  it  is 
iffprded  as  a  performance  of  considerable  merit. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Apoleius  nothing  is 
kaowa,  except  that  acTf-ral  cities  honoured  him 
vith  statues  for  his  eloquence,  and  that  he  wrote 
■ach  both  in  proie  nnd  Terse.  Like  Apollonius 
TjaaiNis,  mirnoles  have  been  ascribed  tof  him, 
whicb  have  been  placed  in  oompnrison  with  those 
of  the  gospel.  His -famous  work  is  '*  The  Golden 
Am,"  which  humorous  production  was  by  many 
Whered  to  be  a  true  history,  and  among  tbe  rest 
St.  Augustine  entertained  his  doubts,  while  Bishop 
Warburton  deems  it  a  work  written  in  opposition 
to  Christianity,  and  with  a  Tiew  to  recommend 
ibe  Pagan  leligion  "  as  a  cure  for  all  vices."  The 
mae  lesmed  author  alao  explains  the  beautifal 
allegory  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  makea  a  long 
s^fode  in  the  "  Golden  Aas,"  upon  tbe  same 
priaciples.  Dr.  l«rdner  waa  of  a  diffBrenc  opinion ; 
and  probably  Bayle  cornea  nearaat  the  truth,  who 
Rgards  this  eccentric  production,  aa  a  mere  satire 
as  the  fnoda  of  the  dealera  in  magical  delusion, 
tad  on  the  tricka  of  priests.  While  some  readers 
have  erred  on  the  auppoattion  of  concealed  allu- 
lioQ  and  imaginnry  signification,  otbera  altogether 
obtuse  to  humour,  have  gravely  condemned  the 
"  Golden  Ass,"  as  a  mere  nuraery  tale,  like  tbe 
^tiaguished  penon  who  ia  said  to  have  entitled 
the  Galliyer  of  Swift  a  silly  parcel  of  lies,  and 
without  a  word  of  troth  from  beginning  to  end. 
Apnleina  indeed  appeara  to  have  been  more  of  a  wii 
than  a  philoaopher ;  hia  prodoctiona,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  his  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  being 
too  iorid,  oratoiicnl,  sportive,  and  sometimes  even 
vaatoa,  for  iho  gravity  of  philoaopby.  His  printed 
votks  have  gone  through  forty-ihree  editiooa.  The 
fan,  vhich  is  much  mutilated  by  tbe  Inquiaicion, 
ia  teiT  rare ;  it  waa  printed  at  Home  by  order  of 
Cardisal  Beaaarion,  1647.  Among  ihoae  which 
saoeeeded  may  be  mentioned  tlie  editiona  of  Henry 
Stepheas,  8vo.,  1585 ;  of  Elmenhorat,  Bvo. ;  1621 ; 
ofSeriveriua,  ISmo.,  1624;  and  in  Usum  Del- 
pbini.  two  volumes  4to.,  1688.  The  «  Golden 
Ait"  has  been  translsted  into  almost  all  tbe 
Mrien  £aropenn  laogoages ;  and  of  the  episode 
of  Psyche,  there  have  been  many  aeparate  edi- 
tions and  tranalaiiona,  aome  of  which  are  auperbly 
ontnented.  Moller  published  a  diasertaiion  on 
the  Ufa  and  writinga  of  Apuleius,  Altdorff,  8vo., 
1681. 

AQUA  VIVA  (Andsbw  Mattbbw  n',)  duke  of 
Atri,  aad  prince  of  Teramo,  a  Neapolitan  noble- 
*oa,  who  patronised  literature.  He  was  also  fond 
of  onlitary  glory,  and  served  under  Ferdinand  of 
AnagoB  with  great  credit.  He  wrote  an  imperfect 
cMyelopcdia,  beaides  eommentariea  on  Plutarch's 
Uorsla,  aad  died  lAiS8,  in  his  seven^«second  year. 
—Claude,  aon  of  Andrew,  was  governor  of  the 
JoaoilSi  and  was  tminsikl  liar  bis  modsntion  tad 


meekness.  He  wrote  several  letten  and  lectures 
on  hia  religion,  and  also  a  tract  on  the  cura  of  mental 
diaeaaea.  He  died  1615,  aged  seventy- two. — 
Octavio,  cardinal,  legate,  and  archbiahop  of  Naples, 
waa  descended  from  an  illustrious  family.  He  is 
eminent  aa  the  friend  and  pstron  of  acieoce  and 
learned  men,  and  he  was  particularly  attached  to 
the  famoua  Peiresc.  He  obtained  from  Clement 
VIII.  the  legation  of  Avignon,  where  his  govern- 
ment was  guided  by  justice,  wisdom,  and  modera- 
tion.   He  died  December  5, 1612,  aged  fifty- two. 

AQUILA,  a  mathematician  of  Pontes,  employed 
by  Adrian  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century.  He  embraced 
Christianity,  and  afterwards  became  a  /ew,  and 
was  circumcised.  He  was  engaged  in  translating 
the  Bible  from  H'>brew  into  Greek  ;  and  though 
he  was  in  some  instances  very  incorrect  and  partial, 
the  work  was  generally  approved  by  the  Jews. 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  it  remain. 

AQUILA  (JouM  Dbl')  a  Neapolitian  physician, 
who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  be- 
came profeasor  at  the  Univenity  of  Pi«a,  and  was 
regarded  tbroughoot  Italy  aa  a  aecond  Esculnpius. 
— Pompeo  Dell ',  a  celebrated  Italian  painter  in  oil 
and  fresco,  in  the  beginning  of  the  aixteenth  cen- 
tury. Hia  finest  picture,  representing  the  taking 
down  from  the  cross,  is  in  the  church  of  Santo 
Spinto,  in  Sassin  at  Rome. — Franceaco  Faraone,  an 
eminent  designer  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Palermo 
in  1676.  Hia  engravinga  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  highly  esteemed.  He  died  at  Rome,  where 

he  establiahed   himself   about  the    year   1700. 

Pietro,  bis  brother,  also  settled  at  Rome  at  the 
same  time,  and  although  a  monk  by  profession, 
reached  a  reapectable  rank  both  as  a  painter  and 
engraver.  His  best  prints  ara  those  engraved  after 
the  Caracei. 

AQUILANO  (Sebafino),  who  derived  his  name 
from  being  a  native  of  Aquila  in  Abrusso,  waa  born 
in  1466.  He  obtained  great  fume  as  an  improvisaton, 
or  extemporaneoua  maker  of  vcraea,  which  he  re« 
cited  with  enthusiasm,  and  accompanied  with  the 
strains  of  his  lute.  This  faculty  caused  him  to  be 
patronised  by  many  Italian  princes,  who  aueoes- 
sively  entertained  him  at  their  courts,  and  treated 
him  with  great  distinction  ;  and  hia  success  gave 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  imitators.  He  not  only 
pleaaed  in  theae  exhibitions,  but  bis  written  poems 
gained  considerable  applauae.  A  collection  of  them 
waa  published  at  Rome  in  1503,  consisting  of  son- 
nets, erlov'ues,  epistles,  &c.  Of  these  the  sonnets 
are  judged  to  have  the  moat  merit,  and  they  have 
by  aome  been  preferred  even  to  those  of  Petrarch  • 
but  his  works  seem  st  present  to  be  sunk  into 
oblivion.     He  died  st  Rome  in  1500. 

AQUILANUS  (Sebastian),  an  Italian  pby. 
sician,  whose  real  name  is  unknown.  He  was  born 
at  Aquila  of  Abruzso,  and  waa  professor  at  Padua. 
He  was  a  follower  of  Galen,  and  obtained  reputa- 
tion and  success  in  hia  profession.  Among  his 
treatises  is  one  de  Gallioo  Morbo.  He  died,  1543, 
at  Padua. 

AQUINAS.    See  Thomas. 

AQUINO  (Philip),  a  Jew  of  Carpentras,  eon- 
verted  to  Christianity,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Paris.  He  wrote  s  Hebrew  ulmudioal,  &c.  dic- 
tionary, and  oorracted  Le  Jav's  Polyglot  Bible. 
He  died  1650.  Hs  son  Lewis  d' Aquino,  was  author 
of  Beveral  valuible  books  in  orie&ttl  litsrttvM. 
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Antoioe,  ton  of  Lewii^  was  pbjsioian  to  Louis 
XIV.  and  died  1696. 

AQUINO  (Chaelbs  d'),  a  Neapolitan  Jesuit, 
bom  1654,  was  eminent  for  his  proficiency  in 
rhetoric,  which  he  taught  at  Rome.  He  was  also 
adfantageously  known  as  a  poet  and  historiao, 
having  in  the  former  character  given  to  the  world 
three  volumes  of  poems,  primed  1709,  and  in  the 
latter  a  «  History  of  the  War  in  Hungary,''  besides 
a  work  entitled  **  Historical  Miscellanies."  He 
also  published  two  octavo  volumes  of  Orations  in 
1704,  a  Military  Lexicon  in  1724,  two  volumes 
folio,  and  a  quarto  volume  entitled  **  Nomeuclator 
AgricuUurie.^'     He  died  in  1740. 

AQUINO  or  AQUIN  (Lewis  Claude  d').  a 
musician  of  eminence,  a  native  of  Paris,  born  1694, 
died  1772.  Such  was  the  precocity  of  his  talent 
that,  before  he  attained  his  ninth  year,  his  master 
BerAier  frankly  avowed  his  own  incompetency  to 
proceed  any  further  in  his  instruction.  In  his 
twelfth,  be  obtained  a  situation  as  organist  to  s 
church  in  the  French  metropolis,  whither  Handel 
is  said  to  have  gone  purposely  to  witness  his  per- 
formance* Two  of  his  compositions  only  hare  ap- 
peared. His  son,  PiSREE  Louis  de  Chateau 
Lyoh  o'Aqvin>  practised  physic  at  Paris  writh  some 
reputation,  and  was  the  author  of  **  Sieole  Lit- 
t^raire  de  Louis  XV."  in  two  octavo  volumes. 
He  also  published  in  1776  some  poetic  trifles,  en- 
titled *'  Contes  mis  en  vers  par  uo  petit  cousin  de 
Rabelais  i"  "  Semaine  Litt^raire,"  in  four  ISmo. 
volumes ;  and  edited  a  Literary  Almanack.  He  died 
in  1797  at  Paris. 

ARABELLA.    See  STUART. 

ARABSCHAH,  a  Mahometan  writer  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  a  natiye  of  Damascus,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1460.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Tamerlane,  entitled,  **  The  Wonderful 
ESeete  of  the  Divine  Decrees  in  the  Affairs  of 
Tamerlane;"  and  of  a  Theological  tieatise,  *'  On 
the  Unity  of  God." 

ARACHNE,  in  fabulous  history,  a  woman  of 
Colophon,  daui^hter  to  Idmon  a  dyer.  She  was  so 
aktlful  in  working  with  a  needle,  that  she  chal- 
lenged MinarTa  the  goddess  of  the  art  to  a  trial  of 
akilU  She  represented  on  her  work  the  amours  of 
Jupiter  with  Europe,  Antiope,  l^eda,  Asteria, 
Danae,  Alcmene,  &c.  but  though  her  piece  was 
perfect  and  masterly,  she  was  defeated  by  Minerva, 
and  hanged  herself  in  despair,  and  was  changed 
into  a  apider  by  the  goddess. 

ARAGO  ^Dominique-Francois),  born  at  Ea- 
tagel  in  Perpignan,  February  28, 1786,  became,  as 
^arly  as  1804,  an  instructor  in  the  polytechnic 
achooL  In  1805  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
bureau  de*  bngitnde$.  With  Biot,  and  the  Spanish 
commissioners  Chaix  and  RoUrigues,  after  De- 
lambre  and  Mechain  had  measured  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  he  oon- 
tinned  the  measurement  to  the  island  Formeotera. 
When  the  French  entered  Spain,  Arago  was  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Spanish  officers,  and  attempting 
to  return  to  France  by  sea,  was  taken,  and  carried 
to  Algiers,  by  a  Corsair.  In  1809,  the  then  French 
cOMuT  procured  him  his  freedom,  and  having  for- 
tunately preser?ed  bis  apparatus,  and  all  his  ob- 
servations and  calculations,  lie  waa  enabled  to 
pttbliah  the  result  of  them.  He  sncceeded  Lalande 
la  the  National  Institute,  and  in  1816  became  a 
niinbtr  of  the  thiid  cUm  of  the  Atademy  of  Sci- 


ences, lie  subsequently  employed  himself  in  in* 
vestigatiotts  relating  to  the  theory  of  light  »ad 
galvanism,  and  ii  we  believo  still  living. 

ARAGON  (Janb  'o),  wife  of  Ascnnias  Co- 
lonna,  waa  illustrious  for  her  virtues  and  her  for- 
titude during  the  quarrels  which  her  husband's 
family  had  with  Paul  IV.  She  died  1577,  in  an 
advanced  age.  Her  memory  was  bononred  bjr  tko 
poeu  of  the  times,  and  the  ▼ersea  were  published 
in  one  Tolume. — ^TuUiad',  a  poetess  of  theaixteeath 
century,  descended  from  an  illegitimate  brnncb  of 
the  royal  family  of  Spain.  Her  father,  Pietro 
TagliaTa,  Cardinal  d'Arragon,  whose  natural 
daughter  she  was,  placed  her  first  at  Ferrara,  and 
afterwarda  at  Rome,  where  her  fine  taleuts  re- 
ceived the  highest  degree  of  cultivation.  Her 
worka  which  remain  are,  "  Rimey  in  one  8vo» 
volume,  primed  in  1547 ;  DiaUfgo  dtlV  ta/imte 
d* Amove,  which  appeared  in  the  aame  year ;  aod- 
//  M.€ichino  o  il  Guerino,  4to.  in  1560.  Her  beauty 
and  accomplishments  were  the  theme  of  several 
poets.  She  died,  near  Florence,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

ARAJA  (Fbamcisco),  a  Neapolitan  momciaii 
and  composer,  entered  the  service  of  the  £mpreaa 
Catherine  of  Russia,  and  in  17b5  produced  at  St. 
Peteraburg  <*  Cephalo  et  Procria,"  the  first  open 
ever  written  in  the  Russian  language.  Araja  alter* 
wards  composed  several  other  piecea  of  merit,  aod 
having  amassed  considerable  property,  returned  lo 
Italy  in  1769,  and  settled  at  Bologna,  where  be 
died. 

ARAM  (Euobhe),  memorable  for  hia  eraditioa, 
and  for  his  superior  abilities,  disgraced  by  an  enor- 
moua  crime,  was  born  at  Ramsgiil,  in  Netberdale, 
Yorkshire,  and  received  but  a  mean  education,  ae 
it  appears  that  all  hia  mental  acquirements,  which 
were  prodigious,  were  the  result  of  iiidefatigabler 
diligence  and  application,  aasiated  by  oacommoa 
talents.  His  father  was  a  gardener  at  Newby, 
whom  he  attended  ia  that  occupation,  and  where 
his  propensity  to  literstore  first  disooTered  itaelf. 
Mathematics  now  engaged  his  attention,  and  be 
soon  understood  quadratic  equations,  and  their  geo- 
metrical constructions.  Prompted  b^  an  irreaisti- 
ble  thirst  of  knowledge,  he  determined  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  learned  languages.  He  got 
and  repeated  all  Lilly's  grsmmar  by  heart.  He 
next  undertook  Camden's  Greek  grammar,  which 
he  alao  repeated  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  in- 
structed, he  entered  upon  the  Latin  classics,  and  at 
firat  pored  over  five  linea  for  a  whole  day  ;  nerer, 
in  all  the  painful  course  of  his  reading,  leaving  any 
paasage  till  he  thought  he  perfectly  comprehended 
it.  Having  accurately  perused  all  the  Latia 
clasiKics,  both  historians  and  poets,  he  went  through 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  then  applied  to  Hesiod, 
Homer,  Theocritus,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
all  the  Greek  tragediana.  In  the  midat  of  these 
literary  purauits,  he  went,  in  1734,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  William  Norton,  Esq.  to  Knaresborough, 
where  he  became  much  esteemed  ;  and  here,  with 
indefatigable  diligence,  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  In  April  1744  he  came 
to  London,  and  taught  both  Latin  and  writ- 
ing, at  Mr.  PainblancVi,  in  Piccadilly,  above  two 
years.  He  next  went,  in  the  capacity  of  writhig* 
master,  to  a  boarding-achool  at  Hayes,  in  Middle* 
sex,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Anthony  Hinton.  He  at 
length  ittceeeded  to  seTeral  other  plaoM  in  the 
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mib  of  Esgiaod,  making  use  of  eiety  opponuniiy 
jbr  hnproremeiit.    He  was  afterwards  employed  iii 
tn&Mribiog  the  acta  of  parliamoiit  to  be  regiatered 
in  CliaaeerjT,  and  about  the  b^ginoiDg  of  December, 
1757,  west  'down   to    the    free-achool  at  Lynn. 
Fron  bis  leaving  Knaresborougb   to  this  pertodi 
which  waa  a  long  interval,  be  had  attained  tbe 
Imowledf^e    of    history,  antiquities,    and    also  of 
heraldrr  and  botany.    Few  plants,  either  domestic 
or  exouc,  were  unknown  to  him.     Amidst  all  this, 
hs  reatared  upon  ibe  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  but  had 
Bot  time  to  obtain  any  great  knowledge  of  the 
latter.    He  found   the  Chaldee  easy  enough,  on 
•ecoont  of  its  connexion  with  Hebrew.    He  then 
iarestigated  the  Celtic,  as  far  as  possible >  in  all  its 
ditleets ;  began  collections,  and  made  comparisons 
bstweeo  that,  the  English,  the  Latin,  the  Greek, 
nd  even  the   Hebrew.     He  had  made  notes,  and 
MBipared  above    three  thousand  words  together, 
lad  found  socb  aurpriaing  affiaity  that  he  was  de- 
tsrmiaed  to  proceed  through  the  whole  of  these 
IsBguages,  and  form  a  comparative   lexicon.     He 
•as  alio  far  from  being  a  contemptible  poet.     In 
the  latter  end  of  1758,  an  imprudent  expression 
dropped  hy  one  Richard  Houseman,  respecting  a 
skeleton  then    discovered  in  a  cavern   called  St 
Hobert's  cave,  caused  Aram  to  be  taken  in  cus- 
tody for  the  murder  of  Daniel  Clark,  a  shoemaker 
ofKnaresborough,  who  had  been  missing  upwards 
of  thirteen  jear«.     He  was  brought  to  trisl,  on  the 
9rd  of  August,  1759,  when  in  spite  of  one  of  tbe  most 
isganioua  and  learned  defences  ever  made,  he  was 
fnind  guilty,  and  aentenced  to  be  hanged.     Before 
bis  sxecttiioiiy  Aram  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and 
kttribated  the   perpetration  of   the  crime  to  jea- 
UflUf  'f  other  motives  were,  however,  supposed  to 
have  weighed  no  lesa  powerfully^  at  the  moment. 
Oa  being  snmmooed  to  his  fate,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  contrived  te  wound  the  veins  of  his 
aim  in  two  places  with  his  razor ;   life  however 
was  not  extinct,  and  being  conveyed  in  a  state  of 
•tapor  to  the  gallows,  he  underwent  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  and  was  afterwards  gibbetted  in  KnsreS' 
borough  forest.    His  trial  produced  at  the  moment 
a  aensation  fully  equal  to  that  excited  by  Tburteirs 
IB  later  times. 

AH.AMONT(GAnttiBL  d),  ambassador  of  France 
to  Ceustaatinople,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
was  bom  at  Nismes,  and  not  as  asserted  bj  Bayle, 
at  Gascoigne,  in  the  commencement  of  the  six< 
toenth  century.  He  was  a  most  skilful  diplomatist, 
•ad  died,  having  been  ennobled  in  Provenoe,  about 
tks  year  1553. 

ARANDA  (Emahvel  d')  a  native  of  Bruges, 
«as  carried  a  alave  to  Algiera,  and  published  an 
Kooantof  bis  captivity  in  Spanish,  after  hia  escape 
IB  164t.  It  was  translated  into  Flemish,  English, 
latu,  sod  French. 
AHANDA.  SeeBOLEA. 
ARAWTIUS  (Julius  Casak),  an  Italian  phy- 
•ieiaa  and  anatomist  of  eminence,  the  pupil  of 
Veaalias  and  Bartholomew  Maggi,  acquired  great 
lepatatioB  by  a  learned  treatise  on  the  human  foetus, 
priated  Venice,  1595.  He  was  born  at  Bologna, 
•ad  died  there  1581,  aged  aixty*one. 

ARATOR,  the  secretary  and  intendaat  of  fi- 
Maces  to  Aihnlarie,  and  afterwards  subtleacon  of 
the  Romish  eburch,  flourished  in  tbe  sixth  oen- 
jBry,  and  wan  probably  born  about  the  year  490, 
IB  Ijguria.    He  at  fir»t  wrote  pcofaae  poetry^  but 


afterwards  employed  his  talents  on  ierioni  sobjeetl, 
ottd  in  544  he  presented  Pope  Vigiliui  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Latin  verse.  He  died  in 
556. 

ARATUS,  8  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia,  about  S77 
B.  C.    He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Antigonus  Go* 
natas,  king  of  Macedonia,  at  whose  court  he  passed 
much  of  his  time,  and  bj  whose  desire  he  wrote  t 
poem  on  astronomy,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  situations,  rising  and  aetting,  number  and 
motion  of  the  stars.    Cicero  represented  him  as 
unacquainted  with  astrology,  yet  capable  of  writing 
upon   it  in   elegant   and   highly  finished   verses, 
which  however,  from  the  subject,  admit  of  little 
variety.     Aratus  wrote  besides,   hymns  and  ept* 
grams,  &c.  and  had  among  his  interpreters  and 
commentators  many  of  the  learned  men  of  Gteece 
whose  wotks  are  lost,  besides  Cicero,  Claudius,  and 
Germanicua  Ciesar,  who,  in  their  youth,  or  mer- 
men ts  of  relaxation,  translated  the  phtmomena  into 
Laiin   verte.     The  best  editions  of  Arstus  are, 
Grotius,  4to.  apnd  Raphaleng.  1600;  and  Oxon. 
8vo.  l678.»Aratus,  the  son  of  Clintas  and  Aristo^ 
damn,  was  born  at  Sicyon  in  Achaia,  near  the  river 
Asopus.    \Vhen  he  was  bot  seven  reara  of  age, 
his  father,  who  held  the  government  of  Sicyon,  waa 
assassinated  by  Abantidas,  who  made  himself  ab* 
solute.-  After   some  revolutions,  the  sovereignty 
came  into  tbe  bands   of  Nicocles,  whom  Aratus 
murdered  to  restore  his  country  to  liberty.    He 
was  so  jealous  of  tyronnical  power,  that  he  eveh 
destroyed  a  picture  which  was  the  repreaentatiob 
of  a  tyrant.    He  joined  the  republic  of  Sicyon  to 
the  Achtein  league,  which  he  strengthened,    by 
making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  tbe  Corinthians, 
and  with  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.    He  waa  chosen 
chief  commander  of  tbe  forces  of  the  Achieans,  and 
drove  away  the  Maeedoniana  from  Athens  and  Oo*> 
rinth.    He  made  war  against  the  Spartans,  but  was ' 
conquered  in  a  battle  by  their  Kine  Cleomeneg. 
To  repair  the  losses  ha  bad  austained,  he  solicited 
the  assistance  of  King  Antigonus,  and  drove  away 
Cleomenes  from  Sparta,  who  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
he  killed  himself.    The  ^tolians  soon  after  at- 
tacked the  Achaean s ;  and  Aratus,  to  support  hii 
character,  was  obliged  to  call  to  his  aid  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia.    His  friendship  with  this  new  ally 
did  not   long  continue.      Philip  showed  himself 
cruel  and  oppressive;  and  put  to  death  some  of  tbe 
noblest  of  the  Achseans,  and  even  aeduoed  tbe  wife 
of  the  son  of  Aratus.    Arstus,  who  was  now  ad« 
vanced  in  yeara,  showed  his  displeasure  by  with* 
drawing  himself  from  the  society  and  friendship  6f 
Pliilip.    But  this  rupture  was  fatal.  Philip  dreaded 
the  power  and  influence  of  Aratus,  and  therefbre  be 
caused  him  and  his  son  to  be  poisoned.    Some 
days  before  hia  death,  Aratus  was  observed  to  spit 
blood ;  and  when  apprised  of  it  by  his  friends,  he 
replied,  *'  Such  are  the  rewards  which  a  connexioti 
with  kings  will  produce."    He  was  buried  with 
great  pomp,  by  hia  countrymen ;  and  two  solemn 
sacrifices  were  annually  made  to  him,  the  first  on 
the  day  that  he  delivered  Sicyon  from  tyranny,  and 
the  aecood  on  the  day  of  hia  birth.    During  those 
sacrifices,  which  were  called  Arattia,  the  priests 
wore  a  riband  beapangled  with  white  and  putple 

-pots,  and  the  pufolio  schoolmaster  walked  in  pre« 
cession  at  the  head  of  his  scholars,  and  waa  alwaya 
accompanied  by  tbe  richest  and  moM  eoftinent 
seoaiorsi  adoraad  with  garlands.     Aratus  diadM 
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the  sixty 'Second  Tear  of  his  age,  B.  C.  SIS.  He 
wrote  a  history  ox  the  Aehvan  league*  mach  oom- 
nended  hj  Poly  bias, 

ARBAC£S.  a  Made/ who  rerolted  with  Belesis 
against  Sardanapalus,  and  founded  the  empire  of 
Media  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  power,  820 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  reigned  aboTe 
fifty  years,  and  was  famous  for  the  greatness  of  his 
undertakings,  as  well  as  for  his  ralour. 

ARB  ADD  (Fraxcis),  a.  scholar  and  imitator  of 
Malherbe,  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  in  the  aeTenteenth  century.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  verses,  and  a  **  Paraphrase  upon 
the  Psalms  of  Degrees,"  with  "  Poems  on  divers 
mibjeols,"  which  were  published  at  Paris  ld33.  He 
was  bora  at  Provence,  and  died  in  Burgundy,  in 
1640. 

AHBETION,  general  of  the  Roman  armies, 
uuder  tlie  reign  of  Constantius.  His  ambition  led 
him  to  the  commission  of  maujr  crimes  under  that 
emperor,  and  his  successors  Julian  and  Valena.  To 
the  last  of  these  he  was  faithful,  and  in  some  measure 
xedeemed  a  life  of  intrigue  and  baseness,  by  re- 
fusing to  join  Procopius,  in  a  revolt,  and  auccess- 
fully  exposing  himself  to  the  fury  of  the  rebels, 
whom  he  finally  appeased,  and  thus  restored  to 
the  emperor  the  security  of  his  throne.  He  died 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

ARBOGAST  (Louib-Fuancois-Antoiiis),  a 
Prench  geometrician,  bom  at  Mutsig,  in  Alsaee,  in 
1769,  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
military  achool  of  Straaburg,  and  afterwards  rector 
of  the  l<]ational  University  of  the  aame  city,  and 
deputy  of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine  to 
the  legislative  assembly  and  national  convention. 
He  died  at  Straaburg  in  1803,  having  obtained  a 
high  mathematioal  reputation  by  the  publication 
of  a  work  entitled  Calcul  de$  D§rioatwn9, 
.  ARBOGASTKS,  a  Roman  general,  who  mur- 
dered Valeniinian,  and  placed  Kugenius  upon  the 
throne,  in  39:^.  Theodosius,  two  years  afterwards, 
marched  against  the  usurper,  and  defeated  him 
near  the  Alps,  in  which  mountains,  Arbogastes, 
after  having  wandered  for  some  time,  killed  him- 
self A.  D.  394« 

ARBORCO  DE  GATllNARA  (Mbbcueik), 
chancellor  of  Charles  V.,  between  whom  and 
Pope  Clement  VII.,  he  drew  up  the  articles  of 
peace.  The  latter  created  him  a  cardinal  in  1529, 
and  he  died  at  Inspnick,  June  5, 1530,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five. 

ARBRISSEL  (Robrst  n')  founder  of  the  ce- 
lehraUfd  abbey  of  Fontevraud,  waa  bom  about  the 
year  1047,  in  the  village  of  Arbrissel  in  Britany, 
and  studied  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Paris.  The  fame  of 
his  tttltiuU  and  aanctiiy  cauaed  him  to  be  appointed 
archpriest  and  officisl  in  his  diocese,  where  the 
canons,  displeased  witli  his  plans  of  reform,  re- 
garded him  with  so  much  ill-will,  that  he  retired 
to  teach  divinity  at  Angers.  At  length  he  with- 
drew into  a  deaert,  in  order  to  lead  a  life  of  aoli- 
Ury  austerity ;  but  his  reputation  reaching  Pope 
Urban  II.,  that  prelate  appointed  him  apostolical 
l>reaober,  which  he  afterwarda  gave  up,  holding 
it  incoosistant  to  retain  it  in  conjunction  with  an 
abbacy,  which  had  been  previoualy  founded  for 
him  by  Baron  Oraon.  The  multitude  of  hia  fol- 
lowers became  so  great  in  a  abort  time,  that  to 
avoid  the  disorder  of  such  a  moving  trains  he 


fixed  them  in  the  forest  of  I'ontevrattd*  where, 
aided  by  beneiaetions,  he  was  aoon  enabled  to 
form  an  eatablishment,  and  to  erect  a  monaateiy. 
Having  effected  thia  object,  he  reaumed  his  itine- 
rant preaching ;  and  the  fiune  of  his  conversions 
J»roducing  a  bull  in  favour  of  his  rising  institution 
rom  Pope  Paschall  11.,  conventa  of  the  order  were 
founded  in  most  of  the  provinces  of  France.  Tbe 
conduct  of  Robert  in  the  management  of  his  female 
converts,  produced  aome  extraordinary  reports, 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  accused  of  frequently 
passing  the  night  with  his  female  followera,  ia 
order  to  evince  his  strength  In  the  resistance  of 
tamptation.  His  spiritual  attachment  to  female 
devotees,  waa  eonspicuous  in  the  constitution  of 
his  order,  both  monks  and  nuns  being  placed 
under  the  supreme  authority  of  an  abbess.  D*Ai- 
brisseldied  in  1117. 

ARBUCKLE  (James),  a  native  of  Glasgow, 
obtained  some  reputation  by  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  and  died  much  esteemed  for  his  learning 
and  taste  in  1734,  aged  thirty-four. 

ARBUTHNOT  (Alxxandxb),  the  son  of  the 
baron  of  Arbuthnot,  and  bom  in  the  year  1538, 
was  a  sealouB  promoter  of  the  reformation,  and 
was  much  employed  by  the  church  of  Scotland  in 
ita  disputes  with  the  regency  during  the  minority 
of  James  VI.  His  conduct  offended  James,  who 
took  further  offenoe  at  his  editing  the  publication 
uf  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland ;  and  confined 
him  to  bis  college,  a  treatment  which  is  supposed 
to  have  hastened  his  death  in  1583.  Hi^  ooly 
exiating  work  is  an  elegant  Latin  treatise,  entitled 
**  Orationes  de  origine  et  dtgnitate  Juris."  Edia. 
4to.  1572. 

ARBUTHNOT  (Dr.  John),  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician  and  wit  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was 
the  aon  of  an  epiacopal  clergyman,  and  was  bora 
soon  after  the  restoration,  at  Arbuthnot,  nesr 
Montrose.      He  studied  at  Aberdeen,  where  he 


nation  of  Dr.  Woodward's  Account  o^  the  Deluge  ;* 
and  an  able  treatiae  «  On  the  Advantage  of  Mathe- 
matical Learning."  Nor  was  he  long  rising  in  his 
profession,  and  in  consequence  of  a  casusl  st- 
tendance  on  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  he  was 
first  appointed  physician  extraordinary,  and  after- 
warda in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  In  1704  he  waa 
elected  F.R.S.,  and  in  1714,  he  engaged  with 
Pope  and  Swift  in  the  extensive  scheme  of  a 
satire  on  the  abuses  of  learning  in  every  branch, 
a  plan  never  completed  ;  but  the  *'  Memoira  of 
Martinos  Scriblerus,"  published  in  Pope's  works, 
is  a  part  of  it ;  and  of  that  the  firat  book  is  deemed 
the  production  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  The  death  of 
Queen  Anno,  which  destroyed  .his  opening  pros- 
pecto  rendered  a  more  assiduous  pursuit  of  his 
profession  necessary,  but  he  did  not  alto^ether 
neglect  hia  literary  efforta.  His  principal  learned 
work,  entitled  **  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights, 
and  Measures,  explained  and  exemplified."  4to., 
appeared  in  1727 ;  and  two  profeasional  treatises— 
"  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Alimenta,"  173S, 
and  *<  On  the  Effecta  of  Air  on  Human  l)odies," 
1733,  c!ose  the  list  of  his  serious  performancea. 
The  productions  springing  out  of  that  fine  feeliag 
of  humour  which  he  ao  largely  posseaaed,  are  for 
the  greater  part  so  intimately  blended  with  those 
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of  Lis  confedenites,  it  is  Hot  easy  to  distifj^uis!. 
ttem;  but  tlie  celebrated  "  ilisiofyof  John  Bull," 
wiich  is  attributed  to  him  tlone;  places  him  hi^L 
IB  the  ranks  of  "wit.  '•  A  'i'reatise  coDcemitig  the 
Altercation  or  Scolding  of  the  Ancients,"  and 
"Tbe  Art  of  Political  Lying."  vrith  ft  TeW  more 
A  the  same  spirit,  are  also  amon^  hi^  acknow- 
ledged pieces.  The  greater  part  of  two  poslLumous 
rohjine^,  published  as  *«  Hie  Miscellaneous  Works 
ofBr.  Arblithnot,**  are  now  known  not  to  be  his. 
The  satire  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  is  pleasant  and  good- 
humoured,  but  sometimes  strongly  tinged  with 
tfce  spirit  6f  party,  although  seldom  embittered 
with  rancour  or  gall.  The  well-knot^n  epitaph 
I  OB  the^  infafaous  Colonel  Charlies  id  however  a 
idV&sibld  piece  of  severity.  No  man  was  more 
Wloted  by  bis  associates :  'Pope  dedicated  to  him 
Ms  «  Prologue  to  the  Satires/'  and  S^-lfl  affec- 
tionately adverts  to  him  in  more  than  one  of  his 
pofms.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  died  at  his  house  in  Lon- 
wn,  in  February  1734-5,  leavibg  behind  him  a 
»0B,  who  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Pope,  and 
ttW)  daughters. 
ARC.    S^^JOAN. 

ARCADICS,  eldest  son  of  theodosius  the 
Creat,  succeeded  his  ftithet  A.  D.  595.  Under 
Mm  the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  the  cfastern 
4nd  western  empire.  lie  made  the  eastern  empire 
bis  choice,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Constauti- 
ftOpte:  while  his  brother  Honoiitis  was  made  em- 
peror of  the  west,  and  lived  in  Rume.  After  this 
wparatioa  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  ti^-o  powers 
looked  upon  one  another  with  indiflfererice  j  and 
toon  after,  their  indifference  was  changed  into 
jwlousr,  and  contributed  to  hasten  their  mutual 
niin.  In  the  reign  of  Arcaditis,  Alaricus  attacked 
the  western  empire,  and  plundered  Rome.  Arca- 
dttt»  married  Eudoxia,  a  bold  and  ambitious  woman, 
and  aied  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
twgn  of  thirteen  years,  in  which  he  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  ao  effeminate  princo,  Who  suffered  him- 
lelfto  be  gort-med  by  favourites,  and  who  aban- 
ooopd  his  subjects  to  the  tyranny  of  ministers, 
while  he  lost  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  a  volup- 
fnoQs  court. 

ARC.^'.US  (Francis),  a  Celebrated  Spanish 
JWgeon  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  published 
ul  1j73  a  work  concerning  th^'  cure  of  wounds 
te<I  feteiij,  which  was  translated  into  Remish  and 
Gennai),  and  went  through  several  editions. 

ARCANO  (Giovanni  Mauro  d'),  6ne  of  the 
»03t  celebrated  burlesque  Italian  poets,  flourished 
tkotn  the  )ear  1530.  Ris  poems  Jkre  published 
*"li  tho^e  of  Berni,  and  consi&t  of  iweniy-oii'e 
tijntfith    }\n  died  at  Rome,  aged  thirty-five. 

AftCAS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  son  of  Jupiter 

*ftdCalisio.    lie  tiear:y  killed  his  mother,  whom 

Junn  h.id  changed  into  a  bear.      He  reigned   in 

I       "elasgia,  which  from  him  was  called  Arcadia,  and 

^og''t  his  subjects  agriculture,   and    the  art  of 

t       q[>itiniiig  wool. 

I         ARCASld.  &  processor  of  tl<  man  law  at  the 
'       tnivtr?ity  of  Turin,  where  he  published  a  valuable 
Jjunmenfary  on  civil  law,  and  died  at  Bisaj^no,  in 
I       Adremher  1791. 

i  ARCE  "(RlANrEL  J^f  ?i.),  first  president  of  the 

J^>ublic  of  Central  America,  entered  upon  the 
toi  of  that  oince  in  18'J5.  He  held  it  four  years 
JJ*  salary  of  10,000  dollars,  and  is  we  believe 
"m  Ittitig. 

l^air,  Biog.^No.  29. 


ARCi*)KE  (Anthony),  a  natife  of  Marseilles, 
who  WHS  &  priest  of  the  oratory.  As  b«  ufas 
skilled  in  the  oriental  languagtns,  lie  travelled  into 
the  ea2<t,'  where  he  made  a  valuable  collection  of 
manuscripts.  He  began  a  French  and  Turkish 
dictionary,  tbe  compilation  of  which  was  unfor- 
tunately  prevented  by  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal, 
16^,  in  his  thirty-fifth  Tear.»— Lewi*  Etienne,  H 
priest  of  thie  oratory  of  '^larseilleA,  known  m  ft 
poet,  but  mof6  as  the  histbrian  of  Rochelle  ibd  of 
Amiens,  in  a  work  published,  two  Vdlumes,  4to,  in 
1756.    He  died  1781,  in  extreme  ohi  «ge. 

ARCfcSlLAUS,  son  of  Battus,  king  of  Cyrene, 
wtis  driven  from  hit  kingdom  in  a  sedition,  and 
dfed  B.C.  575.  The  second  of  tbtit  nftme  died 
B.  C.  550.— One  of  Alexander's  generals*  whd  tfb* 
tained  MesopOtamfa  at  the  general  dirision  of  ihb 
provinces  af^r  the  kine^s  deoth.^^A  chief  of 
Catanft,  which  he  betrayed  to  DionysitJS  tbeelflir. 
—A  philosopher  of  Pitane  in  i^oli»,  diseipte  of 
Polemon.  He  visited  SardiS  and  Athens,  fiikd  ira« 
the  founder  of  the  middle  acSdemy,  as  3b6nif«s 
founded  the  ancient,  and  Carncades  the  heW  one. 
He  pretended  to  know  nothing,  and  accused  others 
'it  tne  same  ignorance.  He  acquired  many  pupils 
in  the  character  of  teacher ;  but  some  of  tJwm  lef^i 
him  for  Epicfifus,  though  no  Epicurean  caoie  t6 
him  ;  which  gave  Irim  occasion  to  say,  that  it  ft 
easy  to  mnke  an  eun\ich  of  a  man,  hut  impossible 
to  make  a  man  of  an  eunuch.  He  tras  very  fond  of 
Homer,  and  generally  divided  his  time  among  the 
pleasures  of  philosophy,  love,  reading,  atad  the 
table.  He  died  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  B.C. 
241,  or  500  according  to  s'ome.-^The  name  ef  two 
painters,— a  statuary,— a  leader  of  tbe  BcMtti^nir 
during  the  Trojan  ^sr.— A  comfe  and  elegiatt 
poet. 

ARCHAGATHUS,  son  of  Arehsg^athni,  VSs 
fllain  in  Africa  by  his  soldiers,  B.  C.  ^5,  HA' 
killed  his  grandftither  Agathocles,  tytatit  ^  fcy- 
racuse. — A  physician  at  Korae,  B.C. '^19. 

ARCH  KLAUS,  a  name  common  to  seme  kings 
of  Cappadocia.  One  of  ibem  was  eonqnered  hy 
SyTTa,  for  assisting  Miihridates. — A  petson  of  that 
name  married  Berenice,  and  made  himself  king  tJt 
Kgypt;  a  dignity  he  enjoyed  only  six  months,  at 
he  was  killed  by  the  aol(lie"rs6f  Dabitfins,  B.  C.  56. 
He  had  been  made  prieat  of  Comana  by  Pompey. 
His  grunrlson  wa^  made  king  of  Cappadoeia  by 
Antony,  whom  he  assisted  at  Acfium,  and  bemain^ 
fained  his  independence  under  Angustus,  tfTI 
Tiberius  perfidiously  destroyed  him.— A  ting  of 
Macedonia,  who  succeeded'  his  fitrther  Perdmcai 
the  second :  as  he  whs  hut  a  natural  child,  he 
killed  the  legitimate  heirs  to  gain  the  kifigtfom.  He 
proved  himself  to  be  a  ^-eat  monarch ;  bet  he  wtA 
at  last  killed  by  o^tie  of  liis  favourites,  because  he 
had  promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
given  her  to  another,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three 
3'enrs.  He  patronized  the  poet  Enripides.-^A 
king  of  the  Jews,  surnamed  Herod.  He  married 
Glapliyre,  daughter  of  Arcficlaus  king  of  Macew 
donia.'and  wido*?  of  his  brother  Ahezander.  Cttsar 
bnnished  him,  f  r  his  cruelties,  to  Vienna,  wher^ 
hecfie'd,  A.  D.  6. — A  king  of  LaeedtemoA,  son  ef 
A^esilaus.  .  He  reigned  forty-two  years  ?>rith 
(  harllaus,  olf  the  other  btaftcb  of  the  famAy.^A 
general  of  Antigonus  the  yonnger,  appointed 
governor  of  tbe  Acrocorfnth,  with  the  philosopher 
PersaeS,— A  celehrated  geAend  iX  Mith^nlafes 

to 
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sninst  Sylla.— A  philosophfTof  Athens  or  Mease- 
ma,  son  of  ApoUodo  us,  and  successor  to  Anaz« 
agoras.  He  was  preceptor  to  Socrates»  and  was 
oalled  Phywius,  He  sqpposed  that  beat  and  cold 
were  the  principles  of  all  thin^is.  He  first  dis- 
COTerrd  the  voice  to  be  propagated  by  the  vibration 
of  the  air. — A  Greek  philosopher,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  animals,  and  maintained  that  gosts 
breathed  not  through  the  nostrils,  bnt  through 
the  ears.~A  sculptor  of  Prieoe,  in  the  age  of 
Claudius.  He  made  an  apotheosis  of  Homer,  a 
piece  of  sculpture  highly  admired,  and  said  to 
nave  be^n  discovered  under  ground  A.  0. 1668. 

ARCHEMORUS,  or  OFHELTES,  in  fabulous 
history,  son  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Nemca,  in 
Thrace,  by  Eurydice,wa8 brought  up  by  Hypsipyle, 
queen  of  Lemnos,  who  had  fled  to  Thrace,  and 
was  employed  as  a  nurse  ia  the  king's  family. 
Hypaipyle  was  met  by  the  armv  of  Adrastus,  who 
was  going  sgainst  Thebes ;  and  she  was  forced  to 
•how  them  a  fountain  where  they  might  quench 
their  thirst.  To  do  this  more  ezpediuousiy,  she 
put  down  the  child  on  the  grass,  and  at  her  return 
found  him  killed  by  a  serpent.  The  Greeks  were 
so  afflicted  at  this  misfortune,  that  tbey  instituted 
games  in  honour  of  Archemoms,  which  were  called 
NemsBsn,  and  King  Adrastus  enlisted  among  the 
combatants,  and  was  victorious. 

ARCHENHOLZ  (John  William  Von),  a 
very  voluminous  German  writer,  born  1743,  and 
died  1812.  His  **  England  end  Italy,*'  '*  Anoalt 
of  British  Hiatorv,"  and  '*  History  of  the  Seven 
Years  Wsr,"  are  bis  principal  works. 

ARCHESTRATUS,  a  tragic  poet,  whose  pieces 
were  acted  during  the  Feloponncsian  war.^A  man 
so  small  sod  lean,  that  he  could  be  plsced  in  a  dish 
without  filling  it,  though  it  contained  no  more 
than  an  obolua— A  follower  of  Epicurus,  who 
wrote  a  poem  in  commendation  of  gluttony. 

ARCHETIMUS,  the  first  philof>ophical  writer 
in  the  sge  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 

ARCHIAS,  a  Corinthian,  descended  from  Her- 
cules. He  founded  Syracuse  B.  C.  732.  Being 
told  by  so  oracle  to  make  choice  of  health  or  riches, 
be  chose  the  letter. — A  poet  of  Antioch,  intimate 
with  the  Luculli.  He  obtained  the  rsnk  snd  name 
of  a  Roman  citisen  by  the  means  of  Cicero,  who 
defended  him  in  an  elegant  oration,  when  his 
enemies  had  disputed  his  privileges  of  citisen 
of  Rome.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbrian 
war,  and  began  another  conceniing  Cicero'a 
eonsulship,  which  sre  now  lost.  Some  of  his  epi* 
grams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia. — A  pcje- 
maroh  of  Thebes,  sssssainated  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Pelopidas,  which  be  could  have  prevented,  if  he 
bad  nut  deferred  to  the  morrow  the  reading  of  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Arehias  the 
Athenian  high  priest*  and  which  gave  hioa  informa- 
tion of  hia  danger. — A  Theban  taken  in  the  set  of 
adultery,  and  punished  according  to  the  law,  and 
tied  to  a  post  in  the  publie  nlace,  for  which  puaiah- 
ment  he  abolishf  d  the  ol  garchy. 

ARCHIBIADES,  a  pbilisopher  of  Athens,  who 
affected  the  manners  of  the  Spartana,  snd  wss 
very  inimical  to  the  views  and  measures  of  Pho- 

cion. 

ARCHIDAMIA,  a  daughter  of  Cleadas,  who 
upon  healing  thai  her  countrymen,  the  Spsrtans, 
were  debating  whether  they  should  send  away 
th«ir  womra  19  Cret*  aguntt  the  hostile  approaeh 


ot  Pyrrlitts,  seised  a  avrord,  and  ran  to  the  seaats* 
house,  exdsimiog  that  the  women  were  as  able  te 
fight  as  the  men.  Upon  ihtt  the  decree  was  re* 
pesled. 

ARCHIDAMUS,  son  of  Theopompus  king  of 
Spaita,  died  before  hia  fiither.— -Another,  kisg 
of  Sparta,  B.C.  620,  son  of  Anaxidsmus,  sos* 
ceeded  by  A  gssides.— Another,  son  of  Agesilaus, 
of  the  family  of  the  Procliiic— Another,  graadsoi 
of  Leotycbidss,  by  bis  son  Zeuzidamns.  He  iae« 
ceeded  his  grandfather,  and  reigaed  in  coniunctioa 
with  Plisioanaz.  He  conquered  the  Argives  sad 
Arcadians,  and  privately  aaaisted  the  Phociaoa  is 
plundering  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Hn  was  called 
to  the  aid  of  Tareutum  against  the  Romans,  and 
killed  there  in  battle,  after  a  reign  of  tbirty-tbres 
vears,  B.  C.  428.~A  son  of  Agesilaus,  wbo  led  the 
Spartan  auxiliaries  to  Cleombrotus  at  the  battle  of 
Leuetra,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the 
Lucaniaaa,  B.  C.  338.  To  a  haughty  message  frosi 
Philip,  he  replied,  that  if  **  the  king  of  Mscedoa 
could  measure  his  shadow,  he  would  find  it  00 
longer  than  before/'  and  to  the  question  how  far 
the  dominion  of  Sparta  extended ;  **  Aa  far  (be  re- 
plied) ss  they  can  stretch  their  Isnces." 

ARCHIDAS,  s  tyrant  of  Athens,  killed  by  bif 
troops. 

ARCH1DEMUS,  a  stoio  philosopher,  wbo  will, 
ingly  exiled  himself  among  the  Panhiaos. 

ARCHIDEUS,  a  aon  of  Amynias,  king  of 
Mucedonis. 

ARCHIGENES,  a  physician,  bora  at  Apan^es, 
in  Syria.  He  ]iv«d  m  the  reign  of  Domitisn, 
Nerva,  and  Trajan,  and  died  in  uie  aeventv -third 
year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  adomiog 
the  hair,  as  also  ten  books  on  fevers. 

ARCHILOCHUS,  a  poet  of  Paroe,  wbo  wrote 
elegies,  satires,  odes,  and  opiums,  and  wss  the 
fir«t  who  introduced  iambics  in  his  verses.  He 
had  courted  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lycanbes, 
and  bad  received  promises  of  marriage ;  hut  the  fa- 
ther gave  her  to  another,  superior  to  the  poet 
in  rank  and  fortune;  upon  which  Archilocbus 
wrote  auch  a  bitter  satire,  that  Lyeambes  hanged 
himself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  The  Spartans  con- 
demned his  verses  on  account  of  their  indelicacy, 
and  banished  him  from  their  city  as  a  petulant  and 
dangeroua  citizen.  He  flouriahed  685  B.  C.  and  it 
is  said  that  he  was  assassinated.  Some  fragnenti 
of  his  poetry  remain,  which  display  vigour  snd 
animation,  boldness  snd  vehemence  in  the  highest 
degree. — A  Greek  historian  who  wrote  a  chrono* 
logical  table,  and  other  works,  about  the  20th  or 
30th  Olympiad. 

ARCHIMEDES,  a  famous  geometrician  of 
Syracuse,  bom  about  280  B.  C,  who  invented  a 
machine  of  c'lasa  that  faithfully  represented  the 
motion  of  all  the  heavenly  bouiea.  When  Mar* 
cellos,  the  Roman  conaul,  besieged  Syracuse, 
Archimedes  constructed  machines  which  suddenly 
raised  up  in  the  sir  the  ships  of  the  enemy  from 
the  bay  before  the  city,  and  let  them  fall  with  such 
violence  into  the  water  that  tb^y  sunk.  He  set 
them  slso  on  fire  ^  tth  bis  burning  glasses.  When 
the  town  was  taken,  the  Romsn  genersl  gave 
strict  orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to  hurt  ArohimMOS, 
and  he  even  offered  a  reward  to  him  who  should 
bring  him  alive  and  safe  into  his  prrsence.  All 
these  precautions  were  useless;  the  philosopher 
was  to  deeply  cagtged  in  lolTing  a  proUes,  thai 
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W  WW  even  ifnonknl  that  the  enemy  were  in  pot- 
MMM  o*  the  town ;  and  a  toldier,  withovt  know- 
iif  who  he  wax.  killed  bim,  because  hi*  refused  lo 
fcUov  him,  B.  C.  flsr.  Marcellus  raised  a  moau- 
mat  ovrr  him,  and  plved  upon  it  a  cylinder  and  a 
ipbsr« ;  hot  the  place  remained  long  unknown,  till 
Cioeio,  during  his  questorsbip  in  Sicily,  found  it 
Mir  one  of  the  gatt-s  of  Syracuse,  surrounded  with 
thonssnd  brambles.  Some  supipose  that  Arehi 
■•des  rais'*d  the  site  of  the  towns  and  villa j^es  of 
ES7P^>  "od  began  those  mounds  of  eartb  by  means 
of  which  commvnicatinn  is  kept  from  town  to  town 
tesgthe  inundations  of  the  h  ile.  The  story  of  his 
barniag  gissses  had  alwaya  appeared  fabulous  to 
Mat-*  of  the  moderns,  till  the  experiments  of 
B«fon  demonstrated  it  beyond  contradiction. 
IW^e eelfbrated  glasses  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
betois  made  of  metal,  and  capable  of  producing 
iMr  siset  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot.  The 
wnan  in  which  he  discorered  how  much  brass 
^istdsmith  had  mixed  with  gold  in  making  a 
goUan  crown  for  the  krag  is  well  known  to  everr 


■sdsm  hydrottatio,  as  well  aa  tbs  pumping^screw 
*^b  still  bean  hia  name.  He  discovrred  the 
Smcr  while  bathing,  sad  was  so  oyeijoyed  that 
m  bastaaed  into  the  streets  undressed,  crying, 
*'£anka.  Eureka !"  I  hare  found  it,  1  bare  found 
it  AsMmg  the  wild  schemes  of  Arcbimedes,  is 
til  Mying,  that  by  means  of  his  mschines  he 
could  move  the  earth  with  ease,  if  placed  on  a 
<xtd  spot  near  it.  Msny  of  his  works  are  exUnt, 
•opoeially  treatiaes  iU  tph^rd  $t  eylindro,  eireuU  di- 


is,  d§  UnMt  tpiralUfui,  de  quadrature  fMtrabeUt, 
^asaiors  crsMT,  Sfe.  the  beat  edition  of  which  is 


that  of  David  RiTalttus,  fol.  Paris,  1615. 

ARCHINTO  (OciAviDs),  descended  of  a  noble 
nauly  in  the  Milanese,  is  known  for  bis  **  Anti- 
^■'tef"  in  one  volume,  folio.  IJe  lived  in  the 
Utssath  century. 

ARCHON  (Lbwis),  a  chapltin  of  Lewis  XIV., 
J|on  at  Riom,  in  Auvergne.  He  was  patronised 
vj  the  csrdimd  of  Bouillon,  and  rniide  himself 
^own  by  Iiia  enterUiaing  history  of  the  Frenob 
King's  Chapel,  in  two  volumes,  4to.  1711.  He 
Oiod  tt  the  abbey  of  St.  Gilberr-neuf- Fontaines,  of 
voich  be  was  the  head,  1717,  in  his  seventy- 
■ocond  year. 

AECHYTAS  of  Tarentam ;  a  famous  Pytbago- 
"•an,  RDowni-d  as  a  truly  wise  man,  a  great  ma- 
uM&aticiso,  statesman,  and  general.  He  dt* voted 
sinaeir,  at  Metapontum,  to  the  atudy  of  tbe  Py- 
tWorMo  philosophy.  Being  the  contemporary 
«PUto  (Olympiad  96,  400  B.C.),  be  must  have 
bved  a  century  later  than  Pythagoras,  and  was 
JUll  alive  when  Plato  travelled  to  Sicily.  Hence 
«  cisnot  be  regarded  as  the  instructer  of  Philo- 
not,  vbo  wss  older,  aod  atill  less  as  the  imme- 
^weacbolar  of  Pythagoraa.  Tbe  invention  of  the 
oaaljiic  oietliod  in  matbematica  i«  aacribed  to  him, 
HwoU  u  the  aolution  of  many  geometrical  and 
""oebaaical  problema.  He  also  constructed  ac 
JJooiiton  (a  flying  pigeon).  Perhaps  be  was 
vp  tbe  inventor  of  tbe  categories  in  philosophy. 
It  u.  however,  still  undecided  whether  Aristotle's 
*oi^  00  tbe  ten  categories  is  drawn  from  his  work 
<*  lorged.  Horace  mentions  bim,  in  one  of  his 
P««w»  OS  having  been  drowned  on  the  coast  of 
Ajwlts. 

ARCO  (Nicolas, «count  oO,  *  good  Latin  poet 
«•  w«xtsenth  centnry.    He  was  bom  in  1449, 


at  Arco,  a  amall  town  of  tbe  Tyrol,  and  died  about  * 
1546,  leaving  behind  him  a  rolume  of  poena, 
which  wss  published  in  quarto,  at  Mantus,  in  the 
year  laat  mentioned. 

AR9ON  (Jean  Clauds  El&onobb  d')»  in- 
ventor  of  the  floating  batteriea  for  the  attack  of 
Gibraltar,  bom  1733.  at  Pontarlier,  was  designed 
for  the  church,  but  his  father,  a  lawyer,  yielded  to 
tbe  decided  inclination  of  his  son  for  military 
science.  He  was  received  into  the  military  sebool 
at  Meiierea,  1734,  and,  the  following  year,  into 
the  corps  of  engineers.  In  the  seven  yeara'  war, 
he  highly  diattnguiahed  himself,  particularly  at 
the  defence  of  Cassel,  in  1761.  lo  1774,  he  wss 
employed  in  drawing  a  map  of  the  Jura  and  the 
Bosges,  and,  to  expedite  the  labour,  he  inrented  a 
new  mode  of  shading,  much  superior  to  the  com- 
mon one.  He  was  icii^ed  with  an  inventire  imagi- 
nation and  an  unwearied  activity.  He  wrote  much, 
and  in  all  his  writings,  which  sre  read  with  plea* 
sure  in  spite  of  their  incorrect  style,  we  find  a 
richness  of  ideas,  and  traces  of  a  eplendid  genius* 
In  1780,  he  invented  tbe  floating  batteiies.  Th« 
jealousy  and  disunion  of  the  French  and  Spaniah 
generals  alone  prevented  tbe  event  from  answering 
his  expectation.  Elliot,  who  directed  the  defence 
of  Gibraltar,  did  full  justice  to  tbe  invenlor.  At 
the  invasion  of  Holland,  under  Dumoorien,  he 
took  aeveral  placea,  including  Breda.  He  then 
went  into  retirement,  where  he  wrote  his  last  and 
beat  work,  the  result  of  all  the  rest,  Comidiratians 
Militaires  et  Poiitiqun  sur  Us  Fortifieationt.  The 
first  consul  plsced  him  in  the  senate  in  1799,  and 
he  died  July  1st,  1800. 

ARGONS  (Cjcsar  o'),  a  Gascon,  advocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Bonieanx.  He  died  1681: 
author  of  some  treatises  on  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
tbe  sea,  and  longitude,  dissertations  on  the  Scrip* 
tures,  &c. 

ARCQ  (Philip  Augusts  db  St.  Foi  d'),  an 
ingenious  Psrisian,  said  to  have  been  tbe  natural 
son  of  Count  Toulouse.  He  is  known  fur  his 
History  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  his  Temple 
of  Silence,  Letters  of  Osmsn,  three  volumes  ISmo., 
bis  General  History  of  War,  two  volumea  4to., 
his  Loisirs,  &c.  Toe  Isst  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  St  Gentilly  in  great  devotion.  He  died 
1774. 

ARCUDI  (Alsxanoer  Thomas),  a  dominicsn 
of  Venice,  author  of  Galatina  Literate  ;  the  His- 
tory of  Athanasius,  and  other  historical  and  bio- 
graphical works.    He  died  about  17^0. 

ARCUDIUS  (Pbtkr),  a  Greek  ecclesiastic  of 
Corfu,  employed  in  Russia  by  Clement  VIII. 
He  was  patronised  by  the  pope's  nephew,  Cardinal 
Borghese ;  acd  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
^y  Titer  on  controversial  worka  ngninst  tbe  Greek 
and  Protestant  churches.  He  died  of  an  accident 
at  Rome,  t6!f5. 

ARCULPHUS,  a  theologian  of  France,  floa- 
rished.  about  tbe  year  690.  Undertaking,  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  a  voyage  to  the  east,  and  visiting 
tbe  Holy  Land,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and 
other  placea,  he  was,  on  his  return  to  France, 
thrown  by  a  atorm  on  the  western  coast  of  Britain, 
and  waa  hospitably  entertained* by  Adammon.  an 
abbot.  From  hia  conversation,  Adammon  com- 
mitred  to  writing  the  history  of  his  travels,  and  a 
description  of  the  sacred  places.  Tbe  "account 
formed  three  rolumes,  which  were  published  under 
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%^e  titlQ  of  ' '  Libri  de  sitq  Terrs  Sft»ct«,''  at  Iq- 
gplatttdt.    in  1619. 

ARCV  (Patrick  i>')f  ^  Englisbman.     Vide 
DARCY. 

ARDCCHIR,  ARDSHIR,  or  ARTAXERXES 
^Babegan).  6rst  PerMao  king  of  tbe  race  of  Saasa- 
Qides,  was  tbe  son  of  Sassan,  sbepberd  to  one  Biibek ; 
Qtbera  represent  bim  at  of  roya]  descent  l^e  soon 
distinguished  bimself  by  bis  accomplisbments  at 
court,  but  baving  at  last  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  king,  and  fearing  tbe  discovery  of  au  intrigue 
with  a  female  of  tbe  bareni,  be  fled  inio  Peraiti 
Proper,  where  he  took  up  arms,  and  endearoun  d 
to  free  Persia  from  tbe  foreign  yoke  of  tbe  Par> 
tbiana.  Ho  was  successful ;  defeated  the  monarch 
in  battle,  and  ascended  tbe  throne  with  the  title  ol 
King  of  kings.  He  then  married  the  daughter  of 
Lis  predecessor  Ardavan,  who  attempted  to  poison 
|iim,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  He  reigned 
about  fourteen  years,  with  great  reputation,  and 
died  A.  D.  240.  Active  and  enterprising  in  wiir, 
be  was  a  friend  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  luled  bis 
aubjecis  with  equal  firmness  aud  lenity  ;  be  sup* 
pressed  idolatry  and  schism,  and  restored  the  Ms- 
gian  religion  in  ita  pribtine  purity.  He  rectified 
all  tbe  abuses  of  the  preceding  reign,  and  sboUsbed 
Ibe  ancient  frequency  of  capital  punishments, 
saving,  "  that  the  sword  ought  not  to  be  employed 
wLere  ibe  cane  would  answer  the  purpose."  fio^ 
thing  was  more  remarkable  and  praiseworthy  in 
this  grest  prince,  thin  his  attention  to  keep  a 
faithful  record  or  journal,  in  which  all  his  actions 
Fere  noted  down  with  perfect  impartiality,  and 
were  read  to  him  daily.  He  likewise  drew  up  a 
cetofmaiims,  entitled,  <' Rules  for  living  well," 
adapted  lo  all  conditions  of  society,  which  weie 
afterwards  published  by  one  of  bis  succeseors. 
Soma  of  these  rules  have  been  transcribed  by  his- 
torians, and  they  breathe  a  .«pirit  of  wisdom  and 
.benevolence.  "  When  the  kine  renders  justice 
(say  Ardshvr).  the  people  pay  him  with  love  and 
obedience."  **  The  worst  of  princes  is  he  who 
excites  fear  in  the  good,  and  hope  in  the  bad." 
*' Tbe  royal  autiiority  must  be  supported  by  roili' 
tary  force ;  this  force  must  be  vaintuiued  by 
uooey ;  money  can  only  spring  from  the  culture 
of  the  land  ;  and  this  cannot  flourish  without  jus- 
tice »tnd  good  order." 

ARDELL  (Mac  /ohm),  a  native  of  Ireland, 
died  in  London,  in  I7|>d,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated engravers  of  his  time.  His  best  works  sre 
engravings  of  Hutien  and  his  wife,  and  an  "  Aa 
sumption,"  alter  Murillo.  He  also  copied  several 
pictures  from  Reynolds,  Lely,  and  Hamsay. 

AllDKN  (Edward),  a  native  of  Warwickshire, 
of  a  respectable  faoiily,  who  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  I  brugmorton,  and  lived  n 
retired  life  on  his  estate,  both  from  inclination  and 
from  bis  attachment  to  the  Roman  Cdtholic  reli- 
gion. He  bad  frequeni  quarrels  witli  his  neigh- 
bour, the  great  earl  of  Leicester,  whose  pride 
looked  down  with  contempt  on  the  iudepenaeoce 
of  a  country  gentleman,  and  bis  ruin  was  deter- 
mined. Somerville,  a  rash,  thoughtless  young 
man,  who  had  married  one  of  hia  Uaugh'ers,  was 
drawn  into  a  supposed  conspiracy  againat  the 
queen  s  life  j  and  though  no  evidence  appeared 
against  him,  except  the  report  of  a  letter  which 
bud  been  thrown  into  the  fire  by  hia  fnther-in-law, 
not  only  he,  but  Arden,  bis  wife,  bis  daughter, 


wife  of  Somerville,  and  Somer villoma  sister,  wev* 
conveyed  to  the  lover,  and  afur  tpriura  toli 
been  l^arbarously  used  to  draw  coaiVasioAS  fi*%n 
Arden,  and  from  Hale  s  prji^t,  who  WKt  ««i|»* 
loosed  to  have  been  concerned,  this  ^alj^i^py  fa« 
mily  were  condemned  to  suflar  deMib.  $piiiervill« 
was  found  atTMUgled  the  nigbt  before  bis  e](«cuUMf 
aa  was  supposed,  that  be  miKbt  not  aacHsr  bii 
persecutors,  and  Arden  expired  by  tbe  bund  qf  Uit 
executioner  in  Smitbfield,  Dectmber  fO.  1683»  i« 
hia  fifty -second  yenr,  amidst  tlia  tears  of  pitying 
tbnusaods.  Tiie  rest  were  pardoned,  but  tbe  aaMir 
gled  heads  of  the  father  and  son  were  exposeU  o^ 
London-bridge.  The  dignity  of  this  respect^ibl^ 
family  was  restored  by  the  prudenpe  and  goud  ibr^ 
tune  of  ibe  two  nest  hejrs,  and  b'  came  airmrljF 
allied  to  the  Fieldiags,  farls  of  Denbigh* 

ARDENB  (EsrnxT.JsAM-DB  Homb  d'),  m 
French  poetioal  and  miscellanoout  wiilar,  way 
bora  at  Maraeilles,  March  3,  16BA.  Hia  fint 
verses  were  engraven  en  tbe  trees,  and  bia  long 
residenee  in  the  country  iaapiwd  bim  to  mrriM 
pastorals.  On  going  to  Pari*,  be  wrote  soma  fia^ 
blea,  and  during  bis  lasideaoe  there,  aoiiiii-ct«d 
himself  with  FonteaaUe,  and  other  ern'oenl  mmu  of 
letters.  He  died  at  hi«  native  city  in  Marcb,  1748, 
leaving  behind  bim  four  volumea  of  poatbuaaua 


works,  eontataing  plays,  odes,  fables,  emgranu, 
&c.  published  at  Maraailles  in  1764.— Joba  Paul. 
his  brother,  was  also  a  satire  of  Marseilles,  and 
diatinguiahed  bimself  by  sereral  woiks  on  botanjr ; 
bo  died  in  1769. 

AKDENTE  (Alixakdro),  a  Fiedmmit^ae 
painter,  wiio  appears,  from  the  datea  oa  Ma  pio* 
tures,  to  have  flourished  from  tbe  year  1565  lo 
1599.  He  was  painter  to  the  court  of  Fraoce, 
where  he  died  in  1695,  leaving  behind  bim  more 
than  one  picture  painted  in  a  greatness  of  stylr. 
that  would  induce  us  to  think  he  was  educated  in 
the  Roman  school. 

AKDEnN(JoiiN),  an  English  surgeon  of  Ihf 
fourteenth  century,  fippears  to  have  been  one  of 
tbe  earliest  who  practised  hia  art  upon  soything 
like  enli}^htened  princiules,  in  his  native  country. 
He  resided  at  Newark  from  1349  to  1^0.  ^hen 
be  removed  to  London,  whiiuer  his  reputation  bad 
already  estended.  He  seems  to  hfLj^  been  a  man 
of  ezperieoce,  and  an  ab!e  and  honest  prsctitionor 
for  the  time  in  wliich  he  lived.  He  has  left  ^ 
large  l^atin  volume  of  phasic  and  8"Tg-»ry,  p«r- 
licularly  of  tbe  last,  of  which  aeveral  manuscripts 
are  extant;  hut  po  part  has  been  prini*'d,  exc^^pt 
a  treatise  "On  the  Fistula  in  Ano  ;**  tranalated  by 
John  Read  in  1688.  His  practice  is  chiefly  em« 
piricul,  and  not  a  little  infected  with  the  supersti- 
tion of  tlie  age.  He  abounds  in  recipee,  several 
of  his  OA-n  invention,  which  were  afterwards  re- 
ceived into  the  di.opensutories.  He  contrired 
an  instrument  (or  the  exhibition  of  clysters;  an 
operation  in  which  he  was  particularly  skilfol. 
Hia  furgery  was  chiefly  derived  from  (5elsus  and 
PsuluA. 

AKDERNE  (Jamss),  dean  of  Chester,  of  wbteb 
palatinate  he  was  a  native.  He  was  tbe  author  of 
a  learned  work  entitled,  *•  Cof.jeclura  circa  ciriMfiifr 
Clemeniis  Uomani,"  aud  ••  Birecti-ns  eonceniiag 
Sermons."     His  dt-aib  took  place  in  1691. 

ARDIGES  of  CorinU),  according  lo  ^Uny,  waa 
oqe  of  the  first  ^tists,  who  cifltiyated  psmtin|( ; 
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\6  mrrptV  mvde  use  of  liotp  aud  ph&des,  but  had 
^Maa  or  colour. 

AttiXZOS  (James  n'),  »  Uvvjer  of  Verona, 
vko  flouriaiied  \n  ibe  rqurteentli  century.  Hi» 
"SuDmaia  uau^  Jfu4'»rum/'  is  esteemed  oue  of 
tiff  moat  learned  legal  irorkfl  in  Italy,  and  bas  ud- 
m^ne  >9TeraI  ^UiMous. 

iKI)U1N,  king  of  Italy  in  lOOf ,  after  the  death 
of  Otlip  III.  He  waa  attacked  and  deposed  by 
^forv;  duk^  of  Davaria,  and  finally  ansumtd  the 
Wt  pf  a  mooV,  ai  d  died  in  1015. 

iRDCI^'l  (PeTER),  an  a|^ricuUurar>8t  and 
Wt^ist of  Verona.  puidUhfd  works  in  those  sci- 
fl^ces  ID  the  t*i|^bteeiith  century,  which  obtaintfd 
gfpai  eriebrily. 

AlipYS,  aon  of  Gyg99,  kinf;  of  Lydia,  w)io 
nipt^  iorty-nine  years,  took  Priene,  aud  msdr 
fV  ajraiort  Miletus. 

4KE<FR01)E.  or  Are  the  Lfiarntd»  one  of  the 
jM^kaiicier't  Icelandic  hiatoriaic^  wrus  boni  in  Ic»- 
Ud,  in  1068.  Si'd  died  in  |U8.  The  only  relic 
wilts  work«  ifl  li  fragment  of  his  genealogy  of  the 
N^rfffian  kin;:*,  pub!ia))ed  at  Oj^ford,  wi<li  u 
Urinveraion,  1697. 

4RELLANO  (JuAii  die),  a  Sponish  painter  of 
|P9)^  celebrity  in  th«  sevmteenth  century.  He 
•zceile<i  principallf  in  flowers,  aud  died  at  Ma- 
4rid  in  1670,  nged  sixty-ibree.^The  oaiti^  of  se- 
jtTfA  other  Spaniards,  who  have  published  works 
op  rarioiMi  suhjeeis  in  the  two  last  centuries. 

A^KLLIUS,  a  celebrated  Roman  painter  in  the 
f^  of  Augustus.  He  is  said  to  have  profaned  tlie 
tpiDplef  by  pointing  the  goddess^ifs  in  the  fQjrujs  of 
us  miftressea. 

ARfilN'A  (Antbov Y  ]>k)i  anafivp  ofSoliers,  near 
Tonfop,  ai^tiior  pf  some  inienor  treatises  on  juris- 
poidenef.  He  al«p  wrote  macaromc  verj^es,  a 
Ifrrago  of  barbarous  I(fi|guage,  parity  French,  and 

Crdy  LAtin,  and  paitlf  provincial,  ^rst  brought 
to  fashion  by  Merlin  Coccaio.  His  chief  work  is 
y*  war  of  Charles  V.  in  Provence,  reprinted  in 
U4T.  He  was  judge  of  St.  RefQi,  near  Arl-s.  and 
4i^  15^  His  other  p^f  ces  appt-ared  1670,  11? mo. 
T-Jsmes,  according  to  aoine,  a  native  of  pArrna,  to 
afiwrs  of  f  Undpra,  a  learned  civilian  and  writer  of 
the  tbiitf enth  ceoiury.  wrote  Commentaries  on  the 
(So-Je  fLof  the  Digest,  ]be»ides  a  woik  on  the  D*jties 
a^£f«jai^ori9f  which  obtained  him  great  reputation. 
iWdstaaofhis  birth  and  death  are  not  known. — 
lapepb,  a  Coraican,  condemned  to  death  at  Paris  on 
t)>i  SOtb  January,  180^,  together  with  Cerachi, 
f9d  others,  on  a  charge  of  attempting  the  life  of 
Afi  im  consul  of  France. 

A&ENU6  (Thomas},  a  Dutch  poet  and  writer 
of  oooedy  and  tragedy,  flourished  in  the  seven- 
tessib  ceotury. 

AI^GNDT  (Mabtin  FaEDEnicit;,  renowned  for 
kfi  iravvia  through  a  large  part  of  Europe,  was 
(pniat4lton»»1761]^.  and  died  of  the  palsy,  in  the 
Hfifbj^ourbood  of  Venice,  1824.  Being  recom- 
iesded  by  Count  de  Reventlow,  in  1797,  he  was 
S^pointed  ao  eltve  in  tlie  botanic  garden  at  Copen- 
b?^.  Bill  his  predilection  for  the  study  of  anti- 
ffiitisi  ltd  bim  Uf  the  library  of  the  uuiversity, 
fkfrr,  in  the  mof t  piercioo^  cold,  he  spent  whole 
^Vfio  ezaminifig  the  culUclions  of  Arn^magn<e, 
(It  tiavvUeji^  ill  1798,  to.  Finmark,  under  the  royal 
pitroDsg)?. ,'  Re  made  accurate  observations  in 
fiojFav  an^^Qiliex   countries,    which     had   been 


collected  living  pUuts  aud  seeds,  but  ha  brought 
hack  lntle  orootliipg)  and  was  iberefore  discharged* 
He  began  his  antiquarian  coUecii'ina  in  Norway^ 
1799  and  1800.  He  then  resided  again  in  Sweden, 
in  Restock,  in  Parid,  and  in  Venice.  A  part  of 
his  papers,  drawings,  and  treatises,  a^l  coniainiog 
researches  respecting  northern  antiquities,  he  de- 
posited ip  the  library  at  Copeuliagen.  He  also 
published  feome  separate  treatise^  ^n  Paris,  and  i^ 
various  cities  of  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Dt-nmark* 
Afterwards  he  travelled  through  Switzerland, 
Sjtuin,  Italy,  and  Hungary.  He  lived  op  the 
charity  of  strtmgers.  and  slept  often  in  the  opea 
air,  wllho^t  suflfering  any  inconvenieoce.  He  carr 
ried  all  his  papers  with  bim.  The  persecutions 
which  he  eudurtd  at  Naples,  on  a  auapicion  of 
Carbonarismi  contributed  much  to  hasten  ht^ 
death. 

A  RENSBECK  (Pkter  DfEOEBicii),  aSwedi^h, 
Ori.ental  and  Greek  scholar,  died  at  Stockholm  in 
1675.  He  trt^nslated  the  Bible  into  bis  own  Ian* 
guaj;e  from  the  ori^iina). 

A  RES  I  (Paul),  a  native  of  Cremona,  bishop  of 
Tortona,  6nd  author  of  some  theological  works  in 
l^aiiu  and  in  Italian.  He  encouraged  learning, 
and  distinguished  li)m«elf  in  the  order  of  Theatius* 
He  died  at  Tortona,  164.1,  aged  seventy-one. 

ARETiEUS,  called  Cappadox  from  his  couo(ry| 
is  one  of  the  mo.^t  valuitble  of  the  ancient  Greek 
physxians.  When  he  lived,  lias  been  differently 
sated  by  critics ;  but  it  m^y  be  gathersd  from  hi^ 
writings,  that  it  was  between  the  time  of  AndrO'* 
machus  and  Galen,  viz.  about  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian. His  use  of  the  lonio  dialect  has  caus*'d  hii^ 
to  be  referred  to  ^  much  earlier  jieriod.  He  ap« 
pears  to  have  practised  at  Rome.  He  wrote  upon 
acute  and  chfouic  diseases,  iu  fright  books,  wiiicU 
are  come  down  to  us  in  an  imperfect  state.  Tbeyr 
contain  much  excellent  description  of  the  diagnoa* 
tics  and  aymptquis  of  diseattes,  and  many  valuable 
observations  respecting  their  cure,  from  wliich  he 
appears  to  have  l>eeu  a  inaiily  and  sagacious  practir 
tioner.  He  has  much  of  the  Hi|>pocratic  simplicity} 
The  best  editious  of  his  works  are  VVignn'a  at  Ox* 
'ord,  in  17^3 ;  and  Trilifr*s  Leyden  edition  of 
17^1,  republished  by  Haller,  at  Lau^anue,  in 
1771. 

ARET  A  PHILA,  the  wife  of  Melanippus,  a  priest 
of  Cyrene.  Nicocrotes  murdered  her  husband  to 
marry  her.  She,  however,  was  so  attached  to  Me« 
lanippus,  that  she  endeavoured  to  poison  Nice- 
cratt'S,  and  at  last  csused  him  to  be  assassinated  bv 
his  brother  Lysander,  whom  she  msrried.  Ly- 
sander  proved  as  cruel  as  his  brother,  upon  which 
A retaphila  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  ifea* 
After  this  she  retired  to  a  private  station. 

ARETE,  the  daughter  of  Aristippus  of  Cyrene, 
the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect  of  philosophers, 
lived  about  360  years  B.C.  Sbe  was  well  in- 
structed by  her  father  in  philosophy,  ai:d,  after  hia 
death,  professed  and  taught  bis  doctrine,  and  ub« 
lained  a  degree  of  fame  which  entitles  her  to  a 
place  among  philosophers. 

ARkTHAS,  bifchop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocis, 
is  known  aa  the  author  of  **  A  Commentary  upcQ 
the  Revelations,"  which  is,  as  Mill  judges,  a  cum-t 
pilution  from  the  works  of  Ireugsus,  Hippolytusy 
Gregory  Nsziauzen.  and  others.  Cane,  Lardn^trr, 
and  others,  place  this  wr  ter  abo  it  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  i  but  Casimire,  Oudin,  %nd  Fabh* 
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cius,  ar«  of  opiDioB  dmt  he  wrote  in  the  tenth  Of  d- 
tiiry,  and  in  the  tame  with  the  tran»laior  of  tlie 
writiogtof  fittthymiuB,  pntriarch  ofCoostnntiDople. 
The  OMBmentary  was  published,  together  wtih 
(hat  of  fEcuOienus,  in  Greek,  at  Veronn,  in  IbSit 
nnd  IMB  ;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Morel,  in 
Caiin,  at  Parity  in  1631. 

ARKTHUSAp  ia  fabulous  history,  a  nymph  of 
£li0,  daughter  of  Oceauus,  and  one  of  Diana  s  at- 
tendaais.  Aa  ahe  returned  one  day  from  Iiuntiug, 
she  sat  near  the  Alpbeus,  and  bathrd  in  the  streaoi. 
Tlw  god  of  (he  river  was  enamoured  of  her.  and  he 
pursued  her  oyer  the  mountains  and  alltbe  country, 
when  ArethuM,  ready  to  sink  under  fatigue,  im- 
plored Oiana,  who  changed  her  into  a  touutain. 
The  Atpheoa  immediately  mingled  his  atreams 
with  her*,  and  Diana  opened  a  secret  passage 
under  tbe  eurlh  and  under  the  aea,  where  the 
wntera  of  Atethuia  disappeared,  and  rose  in  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse,  in  Sicily.  Tbe 
river  Alpheua  toUuwed  ber  also  under  tbe  sea,  and 
rose  also  in  Ortygia :  ao  that,  as  my  tbologists  re- 
late, whatsTer  is  thrown  into  the  Alpbeus  iu  Elis, 
tiaes  again,  after  some  time,  in  the  touutaiu  Aie* 
thusa  near  Syracuae. 

AR£T1N  (Christopheb,  Baron  of),  b  irn  at 
Ingoiaudtt  December  «,  1779,  studied  at  Heidel- 
berg, under  the  then  profeasor,  now  min:sler  of 
justice.  Von  Zentuer,  and  afterwrards  at  Gottingen 
end  Paris,  lie  was,  at  one  time,  iurolved  in  the 
ifiairs  of  the  llluminati.  He  earl?  entered  into 
the  public  service.  In  1799  and  1800,  be  urged 
tbe  abolishment  of  the  feudal  estates,  and  the  as- 
•embliog  of  the  diet.  In  the  contest  of  the  Bava- 
rian states  with  the  goreroment,  in  1800  and  1801, 
he  was  very  active  as  a  writer,  in  1803,  after  the 
abolition  of  the  monasteries,  he  was  appointed 
commissioner,  by  the  government,  to  examine 
their  librariei.  In  1804,  he  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  now  published 
with  some  other  persons,  from  180-1  to  1806,  a 
daily  paper,  Tbe  Aurora,  and  after waids,  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  well-ki)0wu  Leipziger  Allgetn,  Liter 
Ameiger  (I^eipsic  Universal  Literary  infoimer), 
the  I^euer  Lit.  Anteiger  (New  Literary  infoimer), 
and  a  variety  of  historical  and  scientific  works. 
One  of  his  publications  excited  a  ling  and  violent 
contest  between  the  learned  men  of  Munich  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  Aretiuo,  by  order  of  the'kiitg,  laid 
down  his  former  offices,  and,  in  1811,  went  to 
Neuburg,as  fiist  director  of  the  court  of  appeal ;  in 
ISl.'),  he  became  vice*president.  His  pau)|th:er, 
Saxony  and  Prussia  (in  favour  of  Saxony),  excited 
uncommon  attention,  and  drew  upon  him  much 
persecution.  In  1819,  he  was  choaen  member  of 
the  chamber  of  dt-puties  in  the  Bavarian  diet,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  assem- 
bly. In  the  same  year,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  society  for  collecting  the  ancient  history  of 
Germany.  He  died,  December  24tb,  1824,  at  Mu- 
nich, in  the  office  of  president  of  tbe  court  of 
appeal  in  the  circle  of  Uegen. — His  brother  Adam, 
h«i8  also  held  high  offices  under  the  government, 
and  has  published  several  works,  but  not  under 
bis  name.  Most  of  these  relate  to  tlie  fine  arts. 
He  has  one  of  tbe  largest  collection  of  engravings, 
and  some  masterly  paintings. 

xlRETlNO  (GuiDo),  a  native  of  Arezzo  in 
Tuscany,  is  famous  lor  his  musical  discoveries. 
He  was  ft  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  at 


Pomposo,  near  Ravenna,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  at  length  brcame  abbot 
of  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Croaa  at  Avetlano,  near. 
Aressol  He  composed  two  tractfe  on  music,  en* 
titlfd  "  Micrologos*'  and  *'  Aotiphooarium,*'  by 
which  he  obtained  tfu'cb  celebrity  as  to  Ih>  sent  for' 
to  Rome  by  Pope  Benedict  VIII.  in  102«,  and 
afterwards  by  Pope  John  XIX.;  the  laitrr  of 
whom  practised  with  him  his  now  method  uf  teach- 
ing to  chant.  His  capital  invention  wa*  a  new 
mode  of  musical  notation,  by  substituting  the 
syllables  uf,  re,  mi, /a,  sol,  la,  taken  from  the  be- 
ginning of  each  hemistich  in  a  verse  of  a  Latin 
i.ymn  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  to  the  six  letters  of 
tbe  Roman  alphabet,  formerly  used  in  the  Grrgo- 
rian  chant.  He  likewise  introduced  tbo  use  of 
lines  and  spaces  in  writing  music.  He  is  com* 
monly,  too,  represented  as  the  iurentor  of  ths 
counterpoint,  but  probahir  with  little  rensoo.  Dr. 
Burney,  in  his  History  of  Music,  gives  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  tbe  nature  and  extent  of  liis  disco- 
veries. 

ARETINO  (Leonard),  a  native  of  Aresxo, 
from  whence  his  name,  better  known  than  hia  fa- 
mily appellation  of  Btuni,  He  waa  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  be  may 
be  considered  as  the  restorer  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage to  luly.  He  was  employed  as  secretary  of 
the  briefs,  under  five  poyies,  after  which  be  became 
secretary  to  the  republic  of  Florence.  He  trans- 
lated some  of  Plutarch's  lives,  and  wrote  some 
historical  pieces,  admired  for  their  elegance  and 
accuracy.  His  history  of  the  Goths  aoqoired  him 
also  fame  and  patronage ;  but  his  reputation  suf- 
fered, when  Christopher  Perrons  discovered  it  to 
be  nothing  but  a  compilation  or  translation  of  Pro* 
copius.  He  died  at  Florence,  1443.  in  his  seveotjr- 
fourth  year.  Poggius,  who  had  eultirated  his 
friendship  fur  forty  years,  spoke  his  funeral  oration. 
— Angelo,  a  learned  professor  of  law  at  Bologna 
and  Ferrara.  He  wrote  four  treatises  on  his  pro- 
fession, and  died  1480. 

ARETINO  (Peter),  surnsmed  the  Scourge  ef 
Princes,  born  in  1499,  was  natural  son  of  £oigi 
Bacci,  a  gentleman  of  Aresso,  in  Tnscsny.  Few 
literary  characters  have  excited  more  notice  during 
their  lives,  and  have  less  sustained  their  fame  after 
their  death,  it  was  by  means  of  daring  and  vim- 
lent  satire,  and  scandalous  indecency,  that  he  raised 
a  reputation  so  much  beyond  the  claims  of  his 
genius.  His  education  was  mean,  and  ha  was 
unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages.  He 
began,  like  many  of  tbe  Italian  wits,  with  attacka 
on  the  clerj^y;  and  proceeded  t.)  princea  aiid 
sovereigns,  whom  he  held  iu  such  awe  by  his 
talent  at  ridicule,  that  some  of  the  first  potentates 
iu  Europe,  with  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  at  their 
heads,  became  his  tributaries.  When  tbe  latter 
returned  from  his  unfurtunate  and  ill-planned  ex- 
pedition into  Africa,  he  sent  a  gold  chain  of  the 
vahje  of  one  hundred  duoats  to  bribe  Aretioo  to 
silence.  "  A  trifling  gift,  indeed  (said  the  satirist), 
for  so  great  a  folly  !  "  His  success  made  him  so 
vain  and  insolent,  ihat  he  issued  a  medal,  bearing 
on  one  Aide  his  head  with  tbe  inscription,  "Tfas 
Divine  Aretin  ;"  and  on  the  other  his  fiijure,  sested 
on  a  throne,  receiving  the  envoys  of  princes.  Some 
of  the  Italian  petty  princea,  however,  kept  bin  ia 
order  mure  effectually  with  the  chreau  of  a  cudgel, 
than  their  sopohort  with  their  offerings.   This  boW 
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aiiriat  uid  reformer  of  mtanert,  wm  odo  of  the 
bttNtofflatiaran  wbeo  be  tbougUi  it  suited  bU 
blcrett ;  «od  the  desire  of  gsin  seens  to  bare  been 
Uf  priiicipel  notiTe  both  in  praise  and  closure. 
Ht  was  an  inordinate  and  sbameleas  pufier  of  bis 
ova  consequenee,  and  of  the  merits  of  his  own  per- 
fensBcss;  and  tbe  world  appeara  to  hate  been 
nadj  to  five  him  the  cre«iit  of  hia  assumptions. 
Ra  vrote  in  a  variety  of  ways,  prose  and  veise, 
Irtlan,  disoourscs,  dialogues,  sonnets,  csntot,  and 
omsdies.  EztraTsgani  aad  far-fetobed  oonceits, 
coane  and  biiiog  jeats,  with  a  mixture  of  ingenious 
tons  and  forcible  exprt^aaious,  eompoae  the  sub- 
ibara  of  moat  of  these  works,  which  bave  now  sunk 
iato  dssenred  oblivion.  His  name  was  rendered 
peciliariy  infamoua  by  his  letters  and  sonnets,  ac- 
eoapaojiag  the  Ppttttrm,  so  celebrated  in  the  an« 
Bib  of  lewdness^  displayed  in  dzteen  engravings 
if  Uareo  Antonio  of  i^logaa,  from  deetgns  ol 
Jalio  Romano.  His  *'  Regionamenti,"  or  Dia- 
coonea,  contain  matter  little  leas  offensive  to 
dceaoey.  The  charge  of  atbvism  brought  agaioat 
bin,  teeins,  however,  to  have  proceeded  only  from 
kit  ntirieal  strokes  against  the  clergy  ;  for  no  irre- 
iigious  principles  are  to  be  met  with  in  bis  writings. 
Aid  even  while  employed  on  his  most  licentious 
pcHsnaseces,  he  wss  writing  ''  The  Life  of  St. 
Cttkerine  of  Sienna,  and  of  St.  Thoaaaa  Aquinas,'' 
ud  (Bomposini^  penitential  hymns,  and  other  pieces 
tf  piaty ;  so  little,  undt-r  some  systems,  is  religion 
cmoscted  with  good  morals  !  Areiino  died  at 
Vfaioe,  in  1556.  An  Italian  wit  wrote  an  epitaph 
forbim,  the  turn  of  which  was,  *'  that  he  calumni* 
ited  every  one  except  G"d,  whom  he  spared  only 
W«aoaB  be  did  not  know  bim." 

ARfiTlMO  (JoHN),sttmamed  TifrtelUut,  a  gram- 
ntiaa,  who  ttouriabed  about  the  middle  of  the 
ftfiasath  eeatnry,  was  libmriao  and  chamberlain  to 
Papt  Niebotos  V.  He  was  tbe  author  of  a  gram- 
Mieal  work  «  De  PotesUte  JUtetarnm,"  and  of  a 
Life  of  AUmaaaiDa.  As  a  man  of  learning,  bis 
&iia  is  not  considerable ;  but  be  appears  to  have 
■■SB  of  an  amiable  temper  ;  end  it  has  been  ob* 
Mv«d,  mueb  to  his  credit*  that  he  never,  like 
My  ef  bis  conteaiporaries,  diabonoared  learning 
^  ieice  and  iojurioM  dieputes.  He  had  many 
tnaad*  among  the  learned :  Laorentius  Valla  de- 
iNMd  to  bim  his  book  ••  De  Lntiiia  ElegantiA." 

ARETlU$(RBifXDicT),  an  eeeleeiastic  of  Berne, 
ajwitsetland,  eaiinent  as  a  boUnist  and  tbeo' 
lofiia.  In  tbe  foraier  science  he  published  an 
MiosBt  of  Alpbine  plants,  which  is  highly  spoken 
»•  In  divinity,  on  which  lie  gave  lectures  at 
■vptrg,  bis  works  are,  **  A  Commentary  on  the 
n«w  Tvstsment,"  and  ••  Esanien  Tbeo>ogicum,*' 
afclio.  He  also  wroto  •'  llie  Life  of  OentUis," 
■id  died  IB  1574. 

ARFE,  tbe  name  of  two  celebrated  Spanish 
**lp(on,  who  iovrisbed  in  the  sixteenth  and 
■wtaiaeaib  centuries. 

AROALL  (JoHicV  an  eminent  scholar,  educated 
ttCbri»teharcb,  and  rector  of  Haleaworth,  Suffolk. 
He  died  suddenly  at  a  feaat  ai  Chtston,  one  mile 
«■  hia  parsonage,  October,  1606.  He  published 
tvotraetam  Latin. 

ARGATHONIUS,  a  king  of  Tartasans,  who,  ae- 
wdisg  to  PUny,  lived  190  years,  and  300  ac- 
•f^iolial. 
ARGELLATA  (P»»»>.  »  pbytiaiaa  of  Bo- 


logna, who  died  UtS.  His  treatise  on  Surgerj 
was  priui«'d,  folio,  1480,  at  Venice. 

ARGELLATl  (Philip),  a  printer  of  Bologm, 
of  which  city  he  became  a  magistrate,  bora  in 
1685,  died  1765.  His  first  undertaking  of  note 
was  the  4to.  edition  of  Bedori's  poems,  printed  in 
1715;  attsr  which,  »ettljng  at  Milan,  be  superin* 
tended  tbe  publication  of  the  **  Scriptores  I  tali* 
carum  rerum,"  by  Muratori,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  £m)ieror  Charles  VL,  who  gianted  him  a  pen* 
aion,  nnd  made  him  one  of  bis  secretaries.  His 
editions  are  in  general  valuable,  especially  hia 
*•  Sigonius/'  six  volumes  folio.— Francis,  son  of 
the  preceding,  died  tbe  year  before  his  fstlier. 
He  was  an  able  mathematician  and  a  good  acholar, 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law.  He  is  prin* 
cipally  known  by  his  «•  Drcamerone,"  a  work  in 
jmitation  of  that  by  Boccacio,  which  he  published 
at  Bologna,  in  1751. 

ARUENS  (John  Baptist  db  Botbr,  Marquis 
of),  a  French  writer,  was  born  in  Ail,  in  1704, 
and,  aiter  having  pa&sed  some  time  in  the  army, 
his  father  obliged  him  to  enter  the  bar;  but, 
rapidly  disgusted,  he  ouittrd  it,  and  returned  to 
the  military  service,  for  which  he  finelly  be* 
came  disablt* d  by  a  fall  from  hia  horse.  For  sobm 
time  alterwards  he  lived  in  Holland  on  bis  literary 
efforts  ;  but,  being  invited  to  Prussia  by  Frederick, 
was  sppointed  one  of  bi»  chsmberlaina,  and  resided 
at  the  court  of  Berlin  for  about  twenty- five  yearn, 
during  which  time  he  married,  and  supported  the 
cbaractrr  of  a  good  huaband,  friend,  and  master. 
He  at  laat  returned  to  hia  native  citv,  where  he 
lived  in  philosophical  retirement  until' 1771,  when 
he  unexpecteilly  died,  while  ou  a  visit  to  his  sister, 
the  barouess  de  la  Garde,  near  Toulon.  As  a 
writer,  the  Marquis  d'Argena  aouglit  to  establish 
himaelt  on  the  model  of  Bayle,  but  fell  far  abort  of 
that  eminent  writer  in  erudiiiou  and  profundity. 
His  writinga,  however,  diaplay  learning  and  re* 
dectiou ;  hi«  acquaintance  with  languages  was  ex« 
tensive,  and  he  possessed  no  inconsiderable  know* 
ledge  of  anatomy  and  painting.  His  varions  pro- 
ductions, collected  under  the  title  of  **  Tbe  Woiks 
of  the  Marquis  d'Argens,*'  are  io  twenty-tbur  vols. 
IVmo.  These  comprise  among  others  bis  Jewish 
and  Chinese  letters  which  have  proved  the  moat 
popular  of  hia  laboura. 

ARUENSOLA  (Luvbrcio  or  Lobbroo,  and 
BAnTDOLOMsw  0*)  two  brothcra,  natives  of  Bal* 
bestro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragun,  the  one  a  poet, 
the  other  an  hutorian.  The  former,  born  in  1565, 
is  the  author  of  three  trsgcdies,  snd  died  in  1615  st 
Naples.  The  latter,  a  monk,  wrote  a  history  of 
th<f  Molucca  Islands,  and  **  Annals  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Arragon,*'  aitd  died  in  1631  at  Sarsgoasa. 

ARUENSON  (Mabc  Kxnb  lb  Voybr  dx 
PAULiiY,AIartiuis  d'),  a  diatiuguiahed  stato»man  of 
the  reigu  of  Louia  XIV.,  was  bom  in  1652  at 
Venice,  while  his  father  was  then  ambassador  from 
France.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  after 
paaaing  through  various  officei,  was  created,  tm 
1697,  lieutenant-general  of  the  police  of  Paria; 
bia  conduct  in  which  office  procured  him  all  bin 
celebrity.  By  a  system  of  regulsted  espionsge, 
he  managed  the  vast  and  intricate  aystem  of  uio 
police  of  the  French  capital,  eo  as  to  render  It  ono 
of  the  wonders  of  the  briliisnt  period  in  which  he 
lived,  fthelteied  by  loval  authority,  ho  often  sH 
aside  both  tko  Ibta  w4  substVMO  of  law,  tad  bf 
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lairodu'cfd  tbe  use  of  lettre-*  de  cuci.ei  into  tbe 
French  |>olice,  die  aubsequent  iibuse  of  wlncb  did 
much  to  increase  the  iiidi:;Datiou  Which  ltd  (o  the 
tevoIutioA.  Ill  the  exercise  of  so  much  fiower  he 
bccAsionaliy  exhibited  consideration  tihd  humanity, 
but  his  chief  objecC  ftt  all  limes  was  his  own  in> 
fere&t>  which  he  sought,  in  the  declining  years  of 
Xouis,  by  psying  his  court  to  the  Jesuits,  and  b«- 
toming  a  willing  instrunieut  in  ibeir  wretched  per- 
lecutloUi.  He  also  fkvotlfed  the  scheme  of  the 
Projector  Law,  and  was  in  consequence'  made  by 
the  regent  pr^ident  of  finance,  and  keejter  of  the 
teals  when  taken  from  D'Aguess^Qu.  He  soon, 
irowever,  lost  both  these  appointmehts,  and  retired 
tfnd^r  soiqe  discredit,  in  1721,  lo  a  monostery, 
^here  he  died.  He  was  more  a  man  of  business 
than  a  statesman  ;  and  It  was  rather  to  his  taste 
!br  tetters  find  TVoKtieol  consequence,  that  he  owed 
hia  seat  in  tlie  French  Academy,  than  lO'ji.is  general 
licquirementB.  Hd  Raided  bis  faAsily  to  conse- 
quence, and  left  two  eons,  each  of  whom  occupied 
high  posts  ivad€T  the  French  gOfernme|it. 

ARGENTAL  (CiiAnLES  Augustus*,  Count  d*), 
li  foreign  minister  at  the  French  court,  lEuown  as 
tb^  friend  of  Lekain,  Voltaire,  and  other  learned 
tten,  and  aB  the  author  of  some  elegant  ▼erses. 
He  died  Jonttarv  '6,  1788,  aged  eiglitj-eight. 

ARGENTIER  (Jons),  bo»n  at  Casilehovo  in 
Piedmont,  died  at  Turin,  l.'>7<,  aged  fifty-eight. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  acquired  high  reputation 
fto  tbe  theory,  but  not  in  the  practice  of  his  pro* 
fcMii;!).  He  was  called  cBn$or  tnedicorum,  because 
fe«  censured  Galen.  His  works  appeared  in  twelve 
VolufbPB  folio.     Venice,  1.V.12. 

•  AHGENTINA  (Thomas  d*),  a  learned  head  of 
thd  Augofctinei  in  1S45,  author  of  commtntaries 
bn  the  inaster  of  the  sentences,  printed  in  folio, 
btmsburjr,  1490. 

•  ARGENTRE  (Berth  ANb  d*),  a  native  of  Vitre, 
fimiirent  for  his  kaowled^e  of  jurisprudence  and 
history.  He  died  l.^PO,  m  hia  seventy- first  year, 
hf  a  broken  heart,  on  account  of  the  disaster 
brought  upon  his  country  by  the  plague.  He  wrote 
ht  account  of  Britany,  &c. 

•  ARGENTRE(CiiAHLR8Du*LFS8is  d'),  a  na- 
tive of  BiitAuy,  doctor  of  the  Sjibonne,  nlmoiier  tu 
iht  l^ing,  and  bishop  of  Tulles,  and  knuwn  for  his 
raluable  and  interesting  coHetth  jvdiciorvm  de  novis 
trrorib^tif  Arr.  tliree  tolumes  foliO.  A  woik  raucb 
fe^if^mbliog  Bossnet's  Hi&tuire  des  Vsriations.  He 
died  in  1740,  aged  sixtr-seten. 

ARGENVILLE.    See  DESALUKtl. 

ARXiOLl  (Andrew),  a  native  of  Tagliacozzo, 
in  Italy,  patToni>$ed  by  the  senate  of  Venice,  and, 
Itiade  professor  Of  mathematics  at  Padua,  with  the 
title  of  chevalier.  He  died  \6^7.  Author  of  a  book, 

•  De  DiebVjs  Critiois,"  4to.,  1652.  Epherteridfes, 
fyom  1640,  After  his  death  continued  to  1700,  four 
tolirmes  4'to.     Problettiatif  a  Astrono>nica. 

AUGOLl(Jon?j),«on  of  the  preceding,  pi/blished 
iA  idylli^m  on  th%  silkworm  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
With  the  A  sire  of  Obtaining  fufthof  nf>p1anse,  he 
shut  him&etf  up,  and  at  tIhb  ex])iration  of  s^ven 
tennths.  At  ihe  age  of  sevefitprn,  he  produced  his 
•'EndymiOn,"  in  \Wflve  c«trt03  ;  d'pOeVn  8&  elegant 
that  \i  wai  attributed  to  the  abilfties  of  the  fathir, 
tnd  not  of  the  Soti.  He  wrote  otherr  piece*  equally 
Inhnired,'  th^  fbllowed  the  profess fon  of  jurispru- 
d%hcfe  «t  Brilegnu  for  flye  years  with  great  cndit. 
jH  uiravwtitidC^.^ 


AUGONNE  (Don  BoN>VENnjnE  i/),  a  tivtirt 
of  Puris,  author  of  some  lisefnl  worki,  especially 
miscellsinies  of  history  and  literature,  replrie  witU 
entertaining  anecdotes  and  valuable  reftectiolis, 
published  under  the  name  of  Vigneul  de  MarfiHe, 
reprinted,  three  rolutnes  l?mo.,  l7S6.  He  dii-d  • 
Carthusian  monk  at  Gftillon,  near  Rouefi,  tT04, 
aged  siity-four.  He  wrote  also  **  A  Method  of 
Reading  the  Chai«h  Fathers,"  l^mt>.,  l69T. 

ARGON  (GABRrEL),  an  adtoeate  of  tbe  psrlia- 
menc  of  Paris,  born  at  ViTarex.  He 'died  at  t)>e 
beginning  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  ftUtfat)r  of  «tf 
excellent  work,  "  L'lnstilutfcm  au  droit  Ft»t*^*M/' 
two  rolutnes,  iSmo. 

AROTJELLES  (Dort  AttcxjSTiw),  S{)«ii{bb  e*f 
minister  for  the  home  department  {de  ta  g0ifin-fUtci^ 
de  la  peninsuia) ;  bora  l7t3,  at  Ribadeaella/  itf 
Astoria;  studied  at  Oviedo,  vfid  distiDguidied 
hliitself  by  fine  talents  and  a  lively  tmh^inatioll. 
After  finishing  his  studies,  ht  was  appc^iited,  is 
Madrid,  to  the  sefcretaryahip  of  the  interpirettxeSett  di 
lengtias.  Espinosa,  who  perceired  his  (alentt,  tent 
him  oB  irnpoitant  embassies  to  LisboD  ond  LoodoB. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  independence,  in 
1808,  he  was  atCadit,  and,  from  iBlt  to  1814,  be 
was  chosen,  by  his  province,  di^putt  to  tbe  cortet. 
He  laboured  nere  on  the  committee  wbleli  was 
intrusted  with  tbe  clisrge  of  drawing  up  a  new 
constitution  of  roTertiaient,  and  composed  tbe 
famous  report  delivered  by  this  committee.  Hii 
talents  etcited  among  the  liberals  stich  admiratioD« 
that  he  received  the  name  of  tbe  difiit^  und  the 
Spanish  Tutly.  On  the  return  of  Ferdinand ^  be 
was  fltresied,  May  10, 1814,  and  put  into  prison. 
When  brought  to  trial,  he  managed  his  defence  so 
skilfully,  tliat  the  judges,  thoagb  new  oeee  were 
appoieted  five  times  ie  vacceaato*,  could  fiot  sinfra 
in  his  condemnation.  At  failt,  the  k'in^  declared 
bintelf  judge,  eaesed  tbe  acta  to  be  laid  belbre 
him,  and  wrote  at  llie  bottom,  '*  Ti>n 'peers'  pmiAili* 
meat  in  the  Hoese  of  Correction  in  the  garriibn  et 
Ceuta."  The  revoleiion  of  18t0  proeuivd  J%r« 
geellea  hre  freedom  and  s  place  in  the  mibistry, 
which,  Irowever,  he  resigned  in  18tl,  becaMe  ihe 
king,  at  tire  opeeing  of  the  eortea,  Mareb  1,  1991, 
complained  of  tbe  weaknftfi  of  tbe  Obnsc^nitita 
powiif. 

ARGUES  (GBifAnt>  nts).  a  ^ome(rt€ia«»  fA« 
timate  with  Ueacarfcet  iisi  was  bero  «t  L^r^ns 
1597,  and  died  tbete  tSQli  He  wrote  tt^eeiiaee  oil 
conic  aeetious,  en  persfieciire^  oe  stoifeoCiHCttg, 
on  the  practice  of  drawing,  &o, 

A  KG  US,  in  fabulous  history,  son  of  AsesCOr,  or 
Agenor,  or  Inachua  And  UmeBe»  bad  a  bundig^d 
e^ea.  According  to  anme,  bis  whole  body  wt| 
covered  wMtli  eyes  (hence- be  was  called  PatwfUs}^ 
half  of  which  were  always  awak^  wbibi  tbe  feel 
were  closed  io  sleep.  The  jealous  Juno  mado  him 
keeper  of  tlie  unhappy  lo ;  but  Mefcuir  ielled 
bim  to  aleep  with  the  s  )und  of  his  fiuie,  ftud  c»t  o4f 
his  head ;  hence  Mercury  ia  called  c<4r|i|)ftefsf«s. 
Juno  afterwards  took  his  eyes  to  adorn  the  tail  of 
llie  peacock. 

A  KG Y  RE  (Isaac),  an  eminent  matliematician 
of  the  futfrteenih  century,  aulho^  of  aome  works  on 
geography  and  chronology, 

ARGYROl>VLUS(JoAKXEs),  a  learned  Alan, 
who  ited  fr&tn  <^onsiantinopfe  t^betfi  tikefi  by  Itfi^ 
homed  II.,.apd  couirihutfd  to.the.reVlVkl  of  GreeK 
ihrtratttreiit^Btitope.*  He  ires  r^eeintt*  with  fctedfl^ts 
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V  CofBM  ih  Media;  duke  «#  ImMmy^  pisMd 
ia  lb»  prolMser'g  eliatr  ttt  Flormce,  nod  std* 
tator  is  the  jirtnee's  iWaily.  H4  retired  frtm 
tkciM'(kin«|^  tlie  pl«f(te,  t»  iloiii«,  wiicn  be 
I«eiwed  «o  AriatMle.  H«  dM  «f  a  fBttr,  «cm- 
ii«o«d  bf  eMfnir  neioni,  in  hit  tc^MitMib  jmit, 
•bMt  14r8.  lie  tranBleted  ee^nd  of  Anatode't 
vwkf,  tn  a  maaiKr  mhieh  jpvov«d  fcin  (o  be«ii  able 
Gffcitn^  and  aeettolarof  Um  nOit  eeaDprelteMtre 
et«4kioa.  H«  was  said  to  he  an  iattaper«t«  api- 
ore,  10  kbat  the  whole  of  bie  fertmie  was  etivaao 
deie4  Stt  aupplyia^  tbe  delicaaiM  of  «be  tabl«. 

ARfAIMfE,  fn  MnAoua  4iie«err,  daufbteff  of 
Miaos  II.,  Miig^  of  Crete,  bjr  Fatipha*,  fell  io  love 
wHb  Tbeeatia,  who  wae  abut  ep  in  tbelabjtMtb  to 
te  dfTovred  hy  the  Mineiear^  aad  fere  bkti  a  el<ic 
oflftvtad,  by  wUeb  be  exivieated  himertr  fi«m  tbe 
Mcelt  windiflg<s  of  tiia  ^eefhiemeat.  After  be 
hi  coaquered  tbe  MSeotaar,  be  carried  ber  %wy 
Mtordie^  to  Hie  proniae  be  bad  «iade>  aed  Aaf  ried 
lar;  but  wbe*  )ie  arrired  at  tbeialand^  Naxea 
W  fbrtook  her,  tbongb  cbe  waa  already  pvegaaM, 
^  repaid  bla  lore  with  tbe  woat  eadeeriog  tender- 
VMi.  Ariadoe  wae  eo  dkeenaelele  epeii  being 
d»ndoBed  by  flieeeiis,  tbat  abe  bmnr  be raetf;  ae- 
eaiiiv^  te  aome ;  but  Plutareh  eaye  tbmt  abe  Itred 
iMay  yewn  after,  aad  bad  eooie  ebildMii  bv'OiMraa 
Atpriett  of  Baeebna. 

ARIADNE,  daugbtet  of  Leo  Ii, manned  teZene, 
wke  auceeeded  iw  eatperor  of  CoeataMlneple,  474. 
Ae  waa  ao  disguated  wil!i  the  kitanperaoee  of  her 


Inhaad.  and  ao  eager  to  enjoy  the  coaipafty  of  ber 
fHoieite  Aeaataaiua,  tbat  abe  fergot  her  ebaneter 
Md  diphy  ie  bai^arHy.  Zene,  when  iateviceted, 
^abiit  up  in  t  aepuUbte,  wbere  be  died;  af»d' 
Aautaaioa  was  ^sheed  en  tbe  tbros^.  AriadM 
W  515. 

ARlAKATHCftl,  kmg  of  Cappadeeia,  B. C. 
^,  wlio  jowed  Darfoa  Oelraa  ki  liia  eirpeditiM 
^Mt  Egypt,  where  be  ae^ired  aiueh  gbyry.'^ 
Mtt  oefdiaw,  tbe  eeeond  of  tbat  nenfie,  defeaded  bie 
Ida^om  agaimt  "PerdieeM,  tbe  g«Mral  of  Ales- 
M^er,  bat  lie  wsa  defeated  and  hwf  en  a  eaoaa  im 
Ae  eig^.int  year  of  Ma  ai;e,  SU  B.  €.— Hia 
M  Ariarathea  Ilf .  escaped  the  aasMcre  which 
ittaaded  his  father  end  bis  IbMeweti;  eod  after 
^  death  of  Perdieeaa,  be  recovered  Gt^ppedeoia, 
B.  C.  Sir,  bv  eonquering  Amyntas  tbe  Maoedonian 
pttriA.  He  waa  aooeeeded  by  bis  eon  Axiaaaeee. 
*~ATiart6ie8  iV<,  auceeeded  his  father  ArHuaiiea, 
||J^  manied  Straionioe,  devgbter  of  A«tiod)«a 
"^n*  fie  died  efter  e  reign  of  4weoty-eigbr 
P^n,  fi.  C.  t90y  and  waa  aooeeeded  by  bis  ao«.— * 
AnantUea  V.,  n  prioee  who  aariied  Aatiochia, 
«B  daughter  of  King  Antioetiua,  wboai  be  as- 
**M  ttanat  'tike  Homaiks*  Antioc4«B  bf  iag  da- 
*^«d, ATiarathea  saTodbia kingdoaa  firam  inrasioo 
irjrpniag  tbe  Romana  «  large  aum  of  noney  n-. 
■ntad  at  die  ioatante  of  the  icing  of  Peargamita. 
H«ft?d  afttr  a  reign  of  sixty-two  yeara,  and  wns 
••te^lBcd  a  philoeqiber,  enceumger,  and  lorer  of 
)|iniDg.~Hi9  son,  tbe.stxtb  of  tliat  nmme,  called 
f^lopater,  from  his  piety,  aeeceededbias,  166  B.C. 
Aidfiaace  with  the  Reinana  shielded  him  against 
^fe  fflba  clatma  tbat  were  bad  te  bia  erown  by  one 
of  die  ftrooritea  of  Deneiriua,  kin?  of  Syria.  He 
vu  Baintamed  on  bia  throne  hy  Attabts,  sad  as- 
^ed  hU  fKcnda  of  Roine  againat  Aristoaicua  the 
^J*|[P«rof¥ergainns-;  %ot>hewaaiciited  in  ftliewar 
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ttiundered  by  bta  aftcvtring  wife  Laodice.-<*Th« 
only  9ae  arhA  esoapad,  Afiat^thfas  \U„  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  soon  after  married  Laodip#^  tb4 
sister  of  MitbridAles  J&up^tor.  by  iHiom  be  had 
two  sons.  H^  was  Avtdered  Imt  «o  iUegittmat* 
ba>tfa«r,  upon  wbieh  his  w|dow  Li^dios  gum  her* 
self  and  kingdom  to  Nicomedea.  king  of  Bitbyow, . 
Miikrtdains  made  wjtr  agwsl  fhg  vev  bifig.  Midi 
raised  his  anpbew  to  th^tkitme, — The  J9m%  ^$i 
who  waslShe  eigbtb  of  tlie  muneof  Arinxittbes«^nHd9. 
war  ngniaet  tbe  tyrsMMqil  Mithfi^aWs*  by  wboai 
he  waa  assaasinated  in  tbe  yresenae  of  botii  «n|aie«», 
luui  tlM  murdcrer'a  eot^  •  oliiUL  eigbt  yem  odd, 
wen  plaeed  am  the  T<fteant  thcoae*  The  Caspar 
dociaos  revolted,  «ttd  Mftde  tbe  iota  tto»ar^h'# 
bfotber*  Awajrariws  \X»,  Jciag»  but  Mithrid*»9S 
enpeilodfa«a,attdiiaatoredhis0wn  eon.  Theesilad' 
iwtnee  died  of  a  broken  ]^vt,  lod  NicovediM  «f 
bitbyaia,  drndisg  tbe  fiawer  of  jOie  tyraM,  in- 
terested the  UoflMM  i«  the  tM^m  oi  Caimirfoniii 
T^  arbketa  wished  l«  Make  Ahfi  eoMBtry  fsee  ;  bi<€ 
tbe  Cappadooiaaa  demanded  a  k^g»  and  mceivf  4 
Anobarzanee,  B.  C.  9k,  Oo  the  deaih  otJknoltmTt 
Kaaeai  bis  brother  aaoeaded  iUs  ibroiie#  iwder  th« 
onsae  of  Ariaratbea  X«i  Jb#^  Uis  tiUe  pas  4i»..- 
PHied  by  teeesia,  ibe  e^#  4aa  of  GU^yf^, 
by  Archelaus,  prieat  of  Comano.  M.  Antony^  v^ 
waa  usaptre  beUiraen  Iha  fifrntmuiim  ^iptief^  di^- 
cidcd  in  fiitionr  of  SiaenAf;  but  Ajrsaif^ap  m» 
cowtenA  it  /or  •whiio,  tbi94i«M  Ua  wfm  «pQ»  i^ic^, 
obliged  to  yieM  in  fafour  of  4<rehri»^pj  I 'it  Mfond 
son  of  Oiapliyea,  iLC*  a<i. 

AEIA&  (ddk)KfANva  ^aked^t),  a  mA^i^  «f 
SeeiUe,  eouMMat  far  bin  km»wMii»  ^  mnhH  wU 
naodara  iitaraAaee*  wliiabiiuaaaqiiired  by«<kv4y«a4. 
trarelfwaa  drawa  fi'Oin  bis  retiM«»«9J(  nBt  Araceim* 
in  Audsiasia,  by  Piiiljp  IL.  «f  $>paia,  to  pubUah  aa 
edicioo  at  tba  Polyglot  Bible,  which  Jha  cos^y^eM- 
itnd  pahliabed  at  Antrtrp,.  1669-7^,  in  ^eig^t  i^Uo 
yolumea.  The  tmry  of  hUutiv  acbi^lpua  aauia^, 
him  4e  be  -aefinsed  lof  too  clpi^ly  following  l^  'p^. 
|»liftaiaoae  m£  %h»  Jewuh  rabhist  f^ad  he  made  # 
loacaay  te  Rone  te  jaatiiy  himself^  Philip  oIEbz«A. 
I>ia  a  biabopiie,  bujEtiie  o«iy  rev^yinl  ^  would  n^. 
cept  waa  a  peuaaoa  of  ^00  dju^caia*  aad  a  chap- . 
iainey  rto  tiie  king.  Ue  wxota  some  JBihlical  sad 
f  iiatiWkai  TffeaU8«*s«  besides  txa^slatiagi^  Pa^U^, 
into  Latin  vene ,  ^ad  died  li>ya«  in  hip  ser««4/- 
firat  year. 

ARIBii^T,  aaa  ^Clotaira  I(.,  ^g  of  Jianee, . 
obtained  part  of  Aquitaine  a^  his  pftUiaMony  from 
liis  eUar  broUiar  A>agobert  2.  lie  ca«s(ui  ^iniael^ 
to  be  crowned  king  at  To.ulojuae^  aad  djle^  tnp. 
yean  a/tar.  6J0, 

Ailti)£;ET  !.»  king  of  tbe  Lcoatardi;,  pi^pe^iifd 
RedaaAd  ia  6d3.    He  ostAblishi^  Ah^  'pathoUc  ra« 
ligion  lA  LoiBahiMrdy,.ohtp|ided  Aciaxiisq^  and  dia4* 
60U — Acibert  iU»  king  of  the  Id(MBh«|rd«»  so^  of 
Ragioibefit,  who  bad  iiawrp«dl  the  thxp^e  i^  7fiO, 
To  those  who  opposed  his  ^igJ:t.to  tha«rowp^  ftm- 
was  craurl  and  blood-ihirsty,  hut  is  sfufl  ||o  h^v^ . 
been  a  jiust  ^ntinoe  in  ^the^  ri^pecia^.aad  to  ha^. 
waadesed  thQat  ia  disguise,  fyr  jj^  f^t^t^  of. 
seeing  l>ow  hin  «odfiocra  pe^fomrd  th^  duty..    Ijj^ 
fKaa  at  length  aUa«tai  l»y  Aaspraod  in  7J[2,  j^ 
waadrownad  Mi  atta^fry^yy  to.oroi^  a  ;rirer  aXjkac 
hksdafeat. 

AA1£U  (jAcoa  JiPPAJi),  f  Jewiah  nhhi  of  tJ.a 
aeeMrtaaath  eeaiiUQr^  Moaging  l^  ifre  n 
pf  (I  MHnrdMB,  if  rtif  imriwy  rf  »  ^^^yx  riftJcSjc 
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tion  of  the  Ttberntcle,  which  his  bet-n  trans • 
lated  from  the  Hebrew,  into  Latin,  SpaDisfa,  end 
flemish. 

ARIGISIU8  I.  end  II.,  the  ntme  of  two  dukes 
of  Benevent,  who  flourished,  the  fonner  in  the 
etzth  end  seyenth,  and  the  latter  in  the  eighth 
oentary. 

ARI  MAZES,  a  powerful  prince  of  Sogdiana, 
who,  confiding  ID  the  security  of  bis  fortress,  asked 
Alexander  if  he  lisd  winf^s  to  fly  over  the  walls. 
He  was  however  captured,  and  exposed  on  a  cross 
with  his  friends  and  relatioDS. 

•  ARINGHI  (Paul),  a  priest  of  the  oratory  at 
Home,  who  wrote  several  works  relating  to  tlie 
antiquities  of  that  city,  died  in  1676. 

•  ARIOBARZANES  I.,  was  made  king  of  Cap- 
padocia  after  the  troubles  which  the  false  Arisrathes 
Bad  raised,  bad  subsided.  Mithridatee  drove  him 
from  the  kingdom,  but  the  Romans  restored  him. 
He  followed  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  fought  at 
PbarsaKa  against  JuUns  Ciesar. — 1I.»  son  or  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  was  put  to  death  by  Cassius, 
A.  D.  4fi,  for  refusing  to  join  himself  and  Brutus 
against  Ciesar.  Several  other  kings  of  this  name 
are  to  be  found  in  the  royal  lines  of  Pontua  and 
Armenia ;  but  their  lives  afford  nothing  worthy  of 
record. 

ARION,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician,  was 
bom  at  Metbymna,  inX^sbos,  about  620  B.  C,  said 
lb  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  dithyrambic 
measure.  Having  gone  into  Italy  with  Periander, 
and  obtained  there  immense  wealth,  he  wsa  on  Lis 
retttht  home,  when  the  ssilon  resolved  to  destroy 
him,  to  obtain  possession  of  bis  riches.  Seeing 
them  inflexible,  Jie  obtained  permission  to  play 
some  melodious  tune,  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 
be  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and,  it  is  said,  was 
carried  to  shore,  by  one  of  the  numerous  dolphins 
Ills  melody  hsd  attracted,  llie  aailon  were  after- 
wards crucified  by  order  of  Periander. 

ARTOSTI  (Attilio),  musician  and  native  of 
Bologna,  is  said  to  have  instructed  Hsndel  in  his 
childhood,  in  conjunction  with  whom  end  Bonon- 
ciiii,  he  afterwards  produced  the  opera  of  Musio 
Seevola.  He  likewise  composed  seversl  other 
operas  in  England  about  the  year  17S1 ;  and  is 
aaid  to  have  introduced  into  this  country  the  in- 
strument called  the  viol  d'amour,  on  which  he  per- 
formed a  new  symphony  at  the  sixth  representation 
of  Handel's  Amadts  on  the  Ifih  July,  1716,  soon 
after  his  sirival  in  this  country.  He  published  in 
17S5,  s  book  of  Cantatas,  but  how  soon  after  he 
died-,  is  not  ascertained. 

ARIOSTO  (LuDovxco),one  of  the  moat  cele- 
brated of  the  Italian  poets,  was  born  in  1474  st 
R^ggio*  in  Lombardy,  of  a  family  allied  to  that  of 
the  dukes  of  Fernra.  His  early  aitscbment  to 
poetry  was  much  against  the  ioclinstions  of  his 
father,  who  wished  him  to  study  the  law,  but  at 
Itogth  allowed  him  to  follow  his  own  coune.  His 
conversation  delighted  the  duke  of  Ferrarti,  who 
invited  him  to  court,  but  he  was  the  particular 
ikvonrite  of  the  Cardinal  Hippolito  d*£ste,  his 
brother,  in  whose  service  he  remained  for  fifteen 
jfcan.  Cardinal  Bembo  wished  him  to  compose 
in  the  Latin  language,  but  Ariosto  replied,  *<  that 
lie  praferred  being  the  first  of  Italian  wriiera,  to 
Msing  the  second  of  laitin  ones."  Ariosto  was 
snpioyed  in  several  negotiations  by  the  house  of 
Bite,  and  when,  ob  th%  dettli  of  Hip^to, 


duke  of  Ferrara,  succeeded  as  patrsn  of  the  peel,, 
he  appointed  him  governor  of  Grai&gnana.  On 
his  retirement  to  Ferrsra  he  built  a  email  bouse, 
and  when  questioned  why  he,  who  ahone  in  the 
deacription  of  magnificent  halls  and  splendid 
palaces,  had  made  it  so  small,  replied  that  words 
were  cheaper  placed  together  than  stones.  Hers 
he  lived  with  philoeophic  simplicity  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  dava,  and  completed  those  works, 
begun  in  the  midst  of  active  purauits,  which  bsre 
rendered  his  nsme  immortal.  The  character  of 
Ariosto  was  amiable,  benevolent,  and  husisae; 
and  hie  affection  and  rekpect  for  his  mother  in  her 
old  sge  were  most  exemplsry.  it  is«thought  thstbs 
waa  secretly  married,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
to  a  widow  nsmed  Alessandra ;  and  he  was  certsialy 
engaged  in  more  than  one  passionate  attachment ; 
but  his  gallantry  was  secret,  chivslric,  and  is 
general  eocordsnce  with  the  chsracter  of  the  poet 
and  the  man.  Few  poets  have  enjoyed  more  of 
their  fame,  during  their  lives;  and  it  is  said  indeed, 
that  having  wandered  too  far  from  the  fortress  ia 
the  Apennines  in  which  he  resided  as  governor,  be 
wss  taken  by  some  brigandsy  who,  when  informed 
that  their  prisoner  was  tiie  author  of  Orlando,  in* 
mediately  reconducted  him  to  the  castle,  sad  in- 
formed him  that  they  reapected  the  goveraor  for 
the  sske  of  the  poet.  Ariosto  died  in  grant  tiaa- 
quillity,  in  his  fifty-ninth  yesr.  His  works  con- 
sist of  satirea,  comediea^  sonnets,  songs,  smsU 
pieces  of  poetry,  end  his  grand  heroic  poem  of 
"  Orlando  Furioao,"  fint  published  at  Ferrara,  ia 
forty  cantos,  in  1516,  and  oompleted  in  forty-six 
cantos,  in  1532.  He  was  about  thirty  yean  of  age 
when  lie  commenced  this  great  work,  to  which  be 
was  led  by  the  Orlando  Innamoraio  of  Boyardo. 
In  penon  Ariosto,  as  appesn  from  a  picture  by 
Titian,  waa  rather  above  the  middle  aise;  with  a 
countenance  grave  and  contemplative;  and  features 
altogether  noble,  handsome,  and  expressive.  Hs 
was  highly  sensible  of  the  chsrm  of  bis  own  verse, 
and  one  day,  hearing  one  of  the  stansaa  misenbly 
niangled  by  a  potter  who  waa  singing  it,  he  was 
so  enraged,  as  to  rush  into  his  shop,  and  began 
breaking  hia  earthenware.  When  the  poor  man 
remooatrated,  he  said,  **  You  complain  of  the  loss  of 
hslf-  a-dozen  pou  not  worth  sixpence ;  and  you 
have  spoiled  a  stansa  of  mine  which  is  invaluable." 
— Gabriel,  his  brother,  was  a  good  Latin  poet.  His 
poems  were  published  at  Ferrara,  in  1582.  iiis 
sou  Horace  wrote  an  heroic  poem  in  Italian  called 
"  Alpheus,"  and  was  also  author  of  some  comedies, 
and  of  a  defence  of  the  Orlando  of  hia  great  nlative 
againat  the  criticisms  of  Pvllegrino. 

ARIOVISTUS.  a  cruel  and  perfidioua  king  of 
Germany,  aasisted  the  Gaula  against  the  Romans, 
waa  defeated,  and  made  prisoner  by  Julius  Csssr 
with  the  loss  of  80,000  men,  B.  C.  58. 

ARISI  (FaAMcxs),  an  eminent  advocate  of 
Cremona,  born  in  1657,  author  of  several  works, 
among  wliicli  the  principal  are,  a  List  o(  the  most 
Celebrated  Musicians  of  the  seveu teenth  century, 
priuted  in  1706  ;  '*  La  Tirannide  Soggiogati,"  an 
oratorio,  in  4to. ;  "  Senatorum  Mediolaneasium," 
folio  ;  "  Cremona  Literate,"  in  three  folio  volumes; 
and  <*  Rime  per-  le  aacre  atimate  del  Santo  Petri* 
area  Francesco,"  4to.    He  died  ia  1743. 

ARiSTiENATUS,  a  Greek  Pagan  writer  of  the 
fourth  centary,  ia  only  known  to  modern  readers 
by  twa  bocki  of  MMCory  epistles*  wrillMi  with 
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degince  and.tenderiiMa,  and  adorned  witli  quott- 
tioaa  from -Plato,  Locian,  and  otbera.  These  letters 
bate  been  pmwtXy  tranalated  io  the  works  of  Tom 
BfowB,  aod  Meaars,  Ualbod  and  Sheridan  ga?e  a 
feiBioa  of  the  fiiat  book  io  1771,  but  the  beat  ori- 
giaai  editiott  is  that  of  ZwoUe,  1749.  Ariatanacua 
ii  aaid  to  have  died  at  Nieodemi*,  358. 

ARiST^US,  ia  fabuloaa  biatory,  son  of  Apollo 
aad  the  iijoipb  Cj^rene,  waa  bora  ia  the  deseru  of 
ijbia,  and  brongbt  np  by  the  Saaaona,  and  fed 
jipoB  nectar  mad  aaibroaia.  Hia  foadoesa  for  hnnt- 
jat%  procured  hipi  the  somame  of.  Nomiia  and 
Agieaa.  After  .he  bad  travelled  over  the  greateat 
part  of  the  irorld,  Ariataoa  came  to  aettln  io 
Greece,  where  he  married  Autonoe,  the  daughter 
of  Cadaraa,  bj  whom  he  had  a  eon  called  Acteon. 
Befell  in  love  with  Enrydioe,  the  wife  of  Orph^ua, 
ud  paratiod  her  in  the  fields.  She  waa  stung  by  a 
aerpent  that  lay  in  the  grass,  and  died,  for  which 
Oe  goda  deatrojred  aU  the  beea  of  Arisleus.  In 
diis  salaasity  he  applied  to  his  mother,  who  di- 
ncted  him  to  aeiae  the  aea-god  ProteuSf  and  ooq- 
salt  bim  how  he  might  repair  the  losaea  he  had 
•sstained.  ProUas  advised  him  to  appease  the 
■aaes  of  Enrydice  by  the  saorifioe  of  four  bulla  aod 
ibar  heifcra  $  and  aa  aoon  as  he  had  done  it  and  left 
tham  in  the  air,swanna  of  bfea  immediately  aprang 
from  the  rotten  caroasseay  and  reatored  Ariatseua  to 
Us  former  proaperity.  Some  authors  say,  that 
Aristeua  had  the  care  of  Baocbos  when  young, 
•ad  that  he  waa  initiated  in  tiie  mysteries  of  thia 
god.  AristaBus  went  to  live  on  Mount  Hsmusy 
where  he  died.  He  waa,  after  death,  worahipped 
n  a  demi-god*  Ariatasaa  ia  aaid  to  have  learned 
from  the  nymphs  the  coltivalioa  of  olives,  and  the 
■soagement  of  beeay  &c.  which  lie  afterwarda 
eoaunnnicated  to  the  reat  of  mankind. — A  general 
who  commanded  the  Corinthian  forcea  at  the  aiege 
of  Potidaa*  He  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  and 
pat  to  death. 

ARISTAOORAS,  a  writer  who  composed  a  hia- 
tOTf  of  Egypt.— >A  aon-in*law  of*  Hiatiasua,  tyrant  of 
Miletaa,  who  revolt^  from  Darius,  and  incited  the 
Atbeaiana  againat  Peraia,  and  burnt  Sardial  This 
so  exsspetated  the  king,  that  every  evening  before 
tapper  he  ordered  bis  aervaata  to  remind  him.  of 
piaisbing  Aristagoras.  He  waa  killed  in  a  battle 
•gsinst  the  Persiana,  B.  C.  499. 

ARISTANDER,  acelebrated  aoothsayer,  greatly 
niaemed  by  Alexander. 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
Sums,  diaciple  of  Ariatophanes.  He  lived  the 
'  giSBtstt  part  of  hia  life  at  Alexandria^  and  Ptolemy 
PkiloBLetor  introated  [liim  with  the  education  of 
biiioBs.  He  waa  famoua  for  hia  critical  powera, 
■id  be  reviaed  the  poems  of  Homer  with  auch 
wtrity  that  ever  after  all  aevere  critics  were 
ttfled  Aristerchu  He  wrote  above  800  coounen- 
teries  on  different  aothora,  much  eateemed  io  his 
HO;  la  bis  old  a|e  he  became  dropaical,  upon 
vbiek  he  atarved  himaelf,'  and  died  in  bis  aeventy- 
<««»d  year,  B.  C.  157.  He  left  two  sons  called 
Ariitsreboa  and  Ariatagoraa,  both  famous  for  their 
ttapidity.— A  tragic  poet  of  Tegea,  in  Arcadia, 
mt454B.C.  He  composed  aeventy  tragedies, 
•f  which  two  only  were  rewarded  with  the  prize. 
Ooe  of  them,  called  Achilles,  was  translated  into 
^(io  verse  by  Enoiua.— A  physician  to  Queen 
Bcreaiee,  the  widow  of  Antiochua. — An  orator  of 
Aabnos^Aii  asuoaomer  9i  SMao*.  wliQ  first 


supposed  that  the  earth  turned  round  its  axis,  and 
revolved  round  the  aun.  This  doctrine  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  him,  as  he  was  accused  of  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  goda  Lorea.  He  mointained  that 
the  aun  was  nineteen  times  farther  distant  .from 
the  earth  than  the  moon,  and  the  moon  fifty-six 
aemi'diametera  of  our  globe,  little  more  than  one- 
third;  and  that  the  diameter  of  the  aun  waa 
six  or  seven  times  more  than  that  of  the  earth. 
The  age  in  which  he  flourished  is  not  precisely 
known j  but  was  probably  about  S70  B.C.  Hia 
treatise  on  the  Isrgeneaa  and  the  diatance  of  the 
sun  and  moon  is  ezunt,  of  which  the  beat  edition 
ia  that  of  Oxford,  Ovo.  1688. 

ARISTEAS,  a  poet  of  Proeonnesua,  who,  as 
fables  report,  appeared  seven  years  after  hia  deatli 
to  hia  countrymen,  and  540  y^ars  after  to  the 
people  of  Metspontum,  in  Italy,  and  commanded 
them  to  raise  him  a  atatue  near  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  He  flouiished  565  B.  C,  and  wrote  an 
epic  poem  on  the  Arimaspi  .in  three  books,  and 
some  of  his  verses  are  quoted  by  Longinus.-^ 
A  pbyiician  of  Rhodes. — A  geometrician,  intimate 
with  Euclid. — A  poet,  aon  of  Democharea,  in  the 
age  of  CroMos.  , 

ARISTEUS,  a  man  of  Argos,  who  excited  King 
Pyrrhua  to  take  dp  arma  againat  his  countrymea 
the  Argives. 

ARISriDES,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
Lyaimachua,  whose  great  temperance  and  virtue 
procured  him  the  aurname  of  Just,  He  waa  rival 
to  Themiatodes,  by  whoae  influence  he  waa  baniahed 
for  ten  years,  B.  C.  484 ;  but  before  six  years  of 
hia  exile  had  elapsed,  he  waa  recalled  by  the  Athe- 
nians. He  waa  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  was 
appointed  chief  commander  with  Pauaaniaa  againat 
Mardonius,  who  was  defeated  at  Plateas.  He  died 
80  poor,  that  the  expenaea  of  his  funeral  were  deW 
frayed  at  the  public  charge,  and  his  two  daughters^ 
on  account  of  their  father's  virtues,  received  a 
dowry  from  the  public  treaaury  when  they  were 
come  to  marriageable  years.  .  Paverty,  however 
seemed  herediury  in  the  family  of  Aristides^  for 
the  grandson  was  aeen  in  the  public  atreets,^  sotting 
hia  livelihood  by  explaining  dreams.  T^  Athe<« 
niana  became  more  virtuoua  in  imitating  t^^^if 
great  leader:  and  from  the  sense  of  hia  good  quali- 
tiea,  at  the  representation  of  one  of  the  t^agedicv 
of  ^achyloa,  on  the  mentioning  of  a  aeatenee 
concerning  moral  goodneas,  the  eyea  of  the  sodi* 
ence  were  all  at  once  turned  from  the  actor  to 
Ariatidea.  When  he  sat  aa  judge,  it  ia  aaid  that 
the  plaintiff,  in  his  accusation  mentioned  the  in- 
juries hia  opponent  had  done  to  Ariatidea,  *<  Men* 
tion  the  wrongs  you  have  received,"  replied  the 
equitable  Athenian,  '<  I  ait  here  as  judge,  and  the 
lawsuit  ia  youra,  and  not  mine,"  He  died  at 
Pontua  about  467  B.  C. — ^An  hiatorian  of  Miletna^ 
fonder  of  atories,  and  of  anecdotea,  than  of  trutwt 
He  wrote  a  hiatory  of  Italy,  of  which  the  fortieth 
volume  haa  been  quoted  by  Pint,  in  ParaU^^AM. 
athlete,  who  obtained  a  prise  at  the  Olympian 
Nemean,  and  Pythian  gsmea. — A  painter  of  Thebes» 
in  Beeotia,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  fer 
one  of  whoae  piecea  Attalus  offered  6000  sesterce»« 
— ^A  Greek  orator  who  wrote  fifty  orations  heeidM 
other  tracts.  When  Smyrna  waa  destroyed  by  aa 
earthqaake,  he  wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to  DC. 
Aurelius,  that  the  emperor  ordered  the  ci^  immsK 
diately  to  be  robuilti  f^n4  is.»Utoe  wa»  ia  c(hm»« 
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2iueace  raised  to  tbe  orator.  His  #orkft  consist  of 
ijmns  in  prose  in  honour  of  the  gods,  foneral  ort- 
tions,  apologies,  psnegjrics,  and  harangues,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Jehb,  two  Tolumes 
4to.  Oxon.  ]72f ,  snd  that  in  a  smaller  size  in  ISmo. 
three  rolumes  of  Canteras  apod  P.  Stepb.  1604. — 
A  man  of  Locris,  who  died  by  the  bite  of  a  weseel. 
— A  philosopher  of  Kljeia,  intimate  with  M.  Anto- 
iiinas. — Ad  Athenian,  who  wrote  treatises  on  nni- 
nals,  trees,  snd  ogricalture. 

AR18T1LLUS,  a  philosopher  of  the  Alexan- 
drian sehooT,  who,  about  300  years  B.  C.  attempted 
with  Timocharts  to  determioe  the  place  of  the  dtf* 
ferent  stars  in  the  hearens,  and  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  planets. 

ARlSTIO,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  who,  hy  the  sap- 
fK>rt  of  Arebetaus,  the  general  of  Mithridatei, 
seized  the  ffotemment  of  his  country,  and  made 
himself  absolute.  He  poisoned  himself  when  de- 
feated b?  Sy]\i, 

ARISTIPPUS,  a  Orecion  philosopher,  the 
foander  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  was  bom  at  Cyrene, 
in  Africs,  and  Jtourisbed  about  400 B.C.  Heat 
ISrSt  became  a  disciple  of  Soemtea,  but  the  serenity 
of  hie  master's  moral  system,  did  not  suit  his 
tastes,  while  his  loxurious  and  effemiuate  manner 
of  liTing:  equally  displeased  Socrates.  Ailstippus 
having  opened  a  achool,  bis  doctrine,  like  his 
practice,  proving  seducti^re,  he  soon  acquired  great 
emolument,  and  would  have  giren  part  of  it  to  So- 
crates ;  but,  initrueted  by  his  demon,  the  latter  de- 
clined it.  Aristippus  now  vitited  the  'Isle  of 
Egina,  where,  meeting  the  celebrated  courtezan 
Lais  at  tbe  games  of  Neptune,  he  accompanied  her 
to  Corinth,  and  lived  with  great  rnluptuousnets. 
At  the  time  that  tbe  courtof  DionysiosofSyntcnie 
was  the  retort  of  philosophers,  Aristippus  appeared 
In  the  train  of  the  tyrant,  and  by  his  wit  and 
iiattery,  was  in  higher  farour  than  most  of  lii« 
hrt'thron.  A  number  of  jests  and  witticisms  have 
been  assigned  to  Aristippus  by  Diogenes  and 
Othen.  Being  asked  why  philosophers  frequented 
the  houses  of  Uie  great,  while  the  great  disregarded 
those  of  the  philosophers,  he  replied,  *<  Beeaose 
the  former  know  what  they  want,  and  the  latter  do 
■e(."  A  wealthy  citizen  complained,  that  in  de- 
tfstnding  500  pieces  for  the  instruction  of  fais  son, 
lie  required  as  mucli  as  would  purchase  a  slave. 
■«  Purchase  one  with  tbe  money  then,"  replied 
Arittippuf,  *'  atid  you  will  possess  two."  In  (he 
tnidst  of  a  dispute  with  ^schities,  when  both  were 
growing  warm,  •'  Let  us  gire  over,"  he  said,  ••  be- 
fore we  make  ourselves  the  talk  of  servants :  we 
%«Te  quarrelled,  it  is  true  ;  hut  T,  aa  your  seniori 
have  a  right  to  make  the  firat  motion' to  a  recon- 
etliation/'  Aristippus  appears  to  hare  been  the 
Cheaterfield  of  the  ancient  world;  and  tbe  system 
•of  the  latter,  if  taoght  in  the  Grecian  manner,  would 
possibly  appear  very  similar  to  that  of  Aristippus. 
•^His  grandson  of  'the  same  name,  called  the 
youngs,  was  a  warm  defender  of  his  opinions,  and 
•opported  that  the  principles  of  all  thinga  were 
pain  and  pleasure.  He  flourished  about  363  yeans 
fe.  Ci — A  tyrant  of  Argos,  whose  life  was  one  Con- 
tioved  series  of  apprehension.  He  was  killed  by  a 
Cretan  in  a  battle  against  Aratns,  B.  C.  94f . 

ARI8TOBULUS,  n  name  common  to  soare  of' 
the  high  priests  and  kings  of  Judsfta,  £te.-^A  bro- 
ther of  Kpiouras.— Otoe  of  Alexander's  attendantt, 
who  wreto  the  king'*  life,  replete  wltli  idulttion 


sod  untruth.— A  (Ailosopher  of  Judsea,  J).C« 
150. 

ARISTOCLEA,  •  beautiftil  womav,  seen  naked 
hy  Strato,  as  she  was  offering  e  sacriftce.  She  wis 
passionately  lored  by  Callisthenes,  and  wts  equally 
admired  by  Strato,  The  two  rivals  so  fvrioosly 
contended  for  her  band,  that  she  died  dnrleg  theft 
quarrel,  upon  which  Strato  killed  biaMeif,  asd 
Callisthenea  was  never  seen  after. 

ARISTOCLE8,  a  peripatetic  philosoper  of  M«s> 
senia,  who  reviewed,  in  t  ireatise  on  phiioeopby, 
tbe  opinions  of  hit  predeoesaort.  The  fisurteealh 
book  ot  this  trentise  is  quoted,  ftc.  He  alao  wreis 
Ota  rhetoric,  and  likewise  nine  boohs  on  nBOFSls.^>A 
grammarian  of  Rbodea.^A  stoie  of  Ltaipsaeat.— 
An  historian .-^A  motieian. — A  prince  of  Tegcai 
dec.  This  name  is  common  to  many  Greeks,  if 
whom^ew  or  no  pcrtieoUra  aro  recdrdled. 

ARI8T0CLlDlLS,a  tyrant  of  Orohomeftes,  wke, 
becaase  he  couhl  not  win  the  nifection  at  Stym- 
phalfs,  killed  her  and  her  father,  upoo  wbith 
all  Arcadia  took  up  trttis  tad  destroyed  the  mar- 
derer. 

ARI9TOCRATES,  i  Iclti^  of  Areadie,  pat  fe 
death  by  his  subjects  for  offering  violence  to  the 
priestess  of  Diani.— ^-His  grandson  of  tbe  sssse 
name,  was  stoned  to  death  for  tiktng  Mbes,  dnrisg 
the  second  Me^senian  war,  and  beieg  the  eaese  of 
the  defeat  of  his  Messenian  tllies,  B.  C»  6Sf  .-^ 
man  who  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  demoeratisil 
power  ftt  Athens. — An  Athenian  general  aentts 
the  asststsnce  of  Oortyrs  with  twenty-five  galleys* 

AR1ST0I)EMU8,  son  of  Ariatomacbea*  wss 
one  of  the  Heraclidie.  He  with  hie  brothers  Te« 
menus  end  Cresphontet,  intaded  JPeloponnesest 
conquered  it,  and  divided  the  eoohtry  anoef 
themselves,  1104  years  before  th«  GhHstian  ert. 
He  msrried  Argia,  by  whom  he  hMl  tbe  tfriai 
Prodes  and  Eurysthenes.  He  wee  killed  by  a 
thuDdefbolt  at  Naupacturo,  though  aomesayibat 
he  died  tt  Delphi,  in  Phocls,  Bi  C*  794.— A  king 
of  Messenia,  who  maintained  k  famowi  War  eguMt 
Sparta.  After  some  looses,  ho  reeotered  bis 
strength,  and  so  eiTeelitally  defeated  the  enemy^ 
forcf  a,  that  they  were  obliged  to  proetitvte  their 
women  to  repeople  their  eonntiy.  The  oflTiprieg 
of  this  prostitution  were  celled  Perthe«i»,  and 
thirty  yeara  after  their  birth  they  left  Sparta,  and 
seised  opon  Tarentam.  Ariatodemue  pot  his 
daughter  to  death  for  the  good  of  his  countrf ;  hot 
being  afVerwarda  Y^erseented  in  i  dreom  by  her 
manes,  he  killed  himself,  after  ti  reign  of  sii  yetft 
and  some  months,  in  which  he  had  obiained  ainch 
military  glory,  B.  C.  f i4.  Hie  death  wat  lamented 
by  his  countrymen,  who  did  not  appoint  him  a 
successor,  but  only  iorosted  Damis,  one  of 'hit 
friends,  with  absolute ''power  to  eontinve  tha  war» 
erbich  was  at  last  terminated  after  moeh  btoodsbed 
and  many  losses  on  both  sides.— >  A  tyrant  of  Came. 
— A  philosopher  of  ^giaa. — ^An  Alexandrian  who 
wrote  some  treatises,  &c.-^A  Spartan  who  faaght 
the  oliildren  of  Pansaniaa.— A  man  who  Was  pre* 
ceptor  to  the  children  of  Pompey.— A  tyrant  of 
Arcadia.^  A  Carisn  who  wrote  a  history  of  paint* 
ing. — A  philosopher  of  Nysa,  B.C.  tf8. 

ARISTOOBNES,  a  physician  of  Caides,  wh« 
obtained  great  reputation  by  the  cure  of  Deme- 
trius Gonatis,  king  of  Maoedonia.^-^A  Thaslan  wha 
wrote  twenty -four  books  bn  medieine* 
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kited  friends  of  Atbeoa,  who,  by  cbeir  jofot  efforts, 
IcUvefed  tbcrir  country  from.  Ibe  tynnnj  of  the  Pi* 
Mtitiide,  B.C.  ftlO.  Tfiey  reeelyed  immormi 
b«osfifron  tbe  Atbraitns,  ftod  hud  stBtuet  nised 
(0  tkeip  memory.  Tbete  etntnee  \refe  ctrried 
•my  by  Xerxes  when  he  took  Atbent.  Tb«  eon* 
•pjney  of  Arietogiton  was  so  seeretly  pluoned, 
Md  m  wieely  carried-  into  e>eenti<m,  thai  it  is  aaid 
•  eonrtMin  bit  faer  toof^  off,  not  to  betray  tbe 
tfoit  repeted  hi  her.  l¥beii  Artatogiton  was  quel- 
tioaed  aa  to  his  aecompHees,  he  named  one  after 
Mather  tb«  moat  fniimate  frienda  of  Hippiaa,  who 
ivfte  immadittety  pat  to  death ;  after  which  on 
biiaf  aaked  by  tbe  (yriot,  if  there  were  any  more, 
be  laplied  with  a  amile,  "  Th^re  now  remains  only 
yoartelf  worthy  of  death."— «An  Athenian  orator, 
Nttinad  Gnnty  from  bis  impndenee.  He  wrote 
eratiooi  against  Ttroarcfaua,  Timothctta,  Hyperidea, 
■ad  TbtasyllMS. 

AmSTOMACHE,  the  iHfe  of  Diooyiitit  of 
Sfntste.'— The  wife  vf  Dion. 

ARISTOMACHUS,  an  Atbentan,  who  wrote 
Maeerafnr  ibe  preparatioo  ef  wine*— A  man  to 
ticMiitefy  foad  of  beea,  that  he  devoied  fiAy- 
iigbl  year*  of  his  life  in  raiainf  twarma  of  them. 
«*Tbe  aon  of  Cleodcna,  nod  gmndaen  of  Hylius, 
vboM  three  tone.  Creapbontea,  Temenxrs,  and 
AiiitedemttS,  culled  HeraoKds,  conquered  Pelo- 
poaaeaaa*— A  nan  trho  laid  aside  his  aotereign 
pMrarst  Atgo«,  at  the  persnaaion  of  Arains. 

ARMTOMSNES,  •  famous  general  of  Mesae- 
lb,  who  eneonrsged  Ma  counlrymew  to  afaabe  off 
ike  Laeedamonlan  yoke,  under  whtah  they  had 
Itbeored  for  abore  tbiny  yeart.  He  once  de- 
fcadfd  tho  nrtoe  of  some  Spartan  woman,  whom 
Ml  aeMiera  had  attempted ;  and  when  he  was 
likaa  nritoner  and  cartted  to  Sparta>  tbe  women 
vbitt  be  had  protected  interested  themielrea  ao 
«ahnly  iahia  same  that  they  ptoeoredhia  liberty. 
He  refoied  to  aiaume  the  title  of  biirg,  but  wat 
Mlicied  with  that  of  commander.  He  acquired 
Aataraami  of  Just,  from  his  equity,  to  which  he 

perseverance 
without 
eluding  the 
vlgitaaee  of  the  Laeedmnontaos,  who  had  taken 
tti  capifTe,  that  ho  twice  escaped  from  them.  As 
ba  attempted  to  do  it  a  third  itme,  he  was  unfbr- 
tmaialy  killed,  and  bis  body  beings  opened,  his 
kiart  wu  found  all  eovored  with  hair.  He  died 
<f  1  yein  B.  €.,  and  it  is  smd  that  he  left  drama- 
Iml  aiMes  behind  bim. 

ABIgrrON,  tho  sen  of  Agssides,  king  of  Sparta. 
Bfiag  aaaUe  to  raiae  children  by  two  wirea,  he 
■tiiied  another  famoua  for  her  beauty,  by  whom 
kt  bad,  after  seTen  months,  a  son,  Demaratus, 
^Wm  be  bad  tbe  impudence  to  call  not  hia  own.— 
I^^nat  of  Methymna,  who.  bein|^  i^orant  that 
^^MM  bad  aurreodered  to  the  Mac 


(■••araama  or  Jatr,  from  ma  eqmiy,  10  w 
JMsd  tbe  trae  valoar,  ssgacity,  and  perse 
•fa  geaeral.     Ho  aften  entered  Sparta, 
bring  knoarn,  sad  was  ao  dexterous  in  elut 


ilacedonians,  en* 
tend  iain  the  harbour,  and  was  taken  and  put  to 
dntb.-^A  nhfloaorpher  of  Chios,  pupil  to  Zeno  the 
iteie,  and  founder  of  a  sect  which  continued  hat  a 
littla  while.  He  sn]»ported  that  the  nature  of  the 
dvHaityisuninteldgible.  It  is  said  that  he  died 
^  lbs  beat  of  tho  sim,  which  ibll  too  powerfully 
•jM  Ml  bald  bead,  la  his  old  age  he  was  mucL 
gi^wi  to  sensualitT. — Tilua,  a  lawyer  in  Trajan'a 
^^1  wbcBS  ealogiam  has  been  written  by  PlittT. 
"*^  ^patetie  pbiksopher  of  Alexandria,  who 
w^  tsaoeislag  tha  aaarae  of  th»  Wile,  B.  C.  f  30. 


ARISTONICVS,  aon  of  Euraenes,  by  a  coneu- 
blno  of  Epbeaua.lttf  B.C.,  inyoded  Asia  and  the 
kingdom  of  Fergamus,  which  Attains  had  left  by 
his  will  to  tbe  Roman  people.  He  was  conquered 
by  the  consul  Perpenna,  and  atrangled  in  prison.-* 
A  mnsioian  of  Olynthus.^-'A  grmnmarian  of  Alex- 
andria, who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  bbsidea  a  treatise  on  the  museum  estS" 
blisbed  in  Alexandria  by  the  Ptolemies.' 

AKISTONYMUS,  a  comic  poet  under  Phtla« 
delphns  keeper  of  tbe  library  at  Alexandria. 

ARISTOPHANES,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Athena,  soa  of  Philip  of  Rhodes.  He  wrote  fifty- 
four  coroedias,  of  which  only  eleyen  are  come 
down  to  us.  He  liyed  in  the  age  of  Socrates, 
Demosthenes,  and  Euripides,  B.  C.  43i,  and  lashed 
tbe  vices  of  his  age  wtth  a  masterly  hand.  The 
wit  and  excellence  of  hia  comedies  are  well  known  ; 
bat  they  abound  sometimes  too  mtieh  with  ob» 
scenity ;  and  his  attack  upon  the  yenenible  eha« 
noter  of  Socrates  has  been  always  censared,  and 
with  justice.  As  a  reword  for  his  mental  great* 
aess,  tbe  poet  receired  n  crown  of  oliye,  in  a 
public  assemblT;  but  if  ho  deserted  pnuse,  ho 
merited  blame  for  his  licentiousness,  which  spared 
not  eyen  the  gods,  and  was  so  ofTensiTe  to  his 
Countrymen,  that  Aleibindes  made  a  law  at  Athens, 
which  forbade  the  comic  writers  from  mimicking 
or  representing  on  the  stage  any  living-  character 
by  name.  Aristophanes  has  'been  called  the 
prince  of  ancient  comedy,  as  Menonderof  tbe  new. 
The  pTay  called  'Nuhe$  Is  pointedly  against  Socra« 
tea,  and  the  philosopher  is  exposed  to  ridicule, 
and  his  precept!  placed  in  a  most  ludicrous  point 
of  yiew  by  tbe  introduction  of  one  of  hia  pupils  in 
the  characters  of  tho  piece.  It  is  said  that  St.' 
Chryrostom  used  to  keep  the  comedies  of  Aristo« 
phanes  under  hia  ptHow,  on  account  c^  the  brit^ 
nancy  of  tbe  composition.  Plutarch  has  made  a 
comparison  between  the  princes  of  the  new 
and  old  comedy,  which  abounds  with  many  anec- 
dotes concemfirg  these  original  characters.  The 
best  editions  of  the  wotIcs  of  Aristofdianes  are, 
Kuster's  fol.  Amst.  1710,  and  the  l«mo.  L.  Bat, 
fOT'O,  and  that  of  Brunck,  four  yofnmes  Bro.  Ar- 
gent. f78S;  which  would  still  \t%  more  perfect,  dfd 
it  contain  tbe  yalaoble  scholia. — A  grammarian  of 
Byzantium,  keeper  of  tbe  library  of  Alexandria 
under  Ptolemy  Kyergetes.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
tbe  Imrfots  of  Attica. 

ARISTOPHILIDES.  a  king  of  Tawnttmt  ftr 
the  reign  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes. 

ARISTOPHON,  a  painter  in  the  ago  of  So- 
crates. He  drew  the  picture  of  Alctbiades  softly 
reclining  on  the  bosom  of  the  courtezan  Nemea, 
and  all  the  people  of  Athens  ran  in  crowds  to  be 
spectators  of  the  masteriy  pieco.  He  also  made  a 
painting  of  Mars  leaning  on  tbe  arm  of  Venus. — A 
comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  many  of  whose 
ftasmeuta  aro  collected  in  Atbenasus. 

ARISTOTLE,  a  famous  philosopher,  son  of  tire 
physician  Nicomachus  by  Fcstiada,  horn  at  Sta- 
gira,  in  ITirace,  B.C.  384.  After  his  futber's 
death  he  went  to  Athena  to  hear  Plato's  lectures, 
where  he  sron  signalised  himself  by  the  brightness 
of  his  genius.  He  had  been  of  on  inactire  and 
dissolute  disposition  in  his  youth,  but  now  he  ap- 
pKedbimsen  with  unx»>mmon  diligence;  and  aftcf 
he  hati  spent  twenty  years  in  heartttr  tbe  fn- 
strocrions  oi  JPlftto,  ho  fy^t/tk^A^  a  seho^  for  him- 
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self,  for  whieh  ba  was  accused  of  ingratitude  and 
illiberalitj  by  his  ancient  master.  He  was  mode- 
rate in  bis  meals ;  he  slept  little,  and  always  had 
one  arm  out  of  bis  couch  with  a  bullet  in  it,  which 
by  falling  into  a  brazen  basin  underneath »  early 
awakened  him.  He  was*  according  to  some,  ten 
years  preceptor  to  Alexander,  who  received  his 
instmctiens  with  much  pleasure  and  deference, 
and  always  respected  him.  According  to  Plutarch, 
the  impiOTement  that  Alexander  made  under  Aris- 
totle, was  of  more  service  to  him  than  all  the 
splendour  and  power  which  he  received  from  Philip. 
AUnost  all  his  writings,  which  are  composed  on  a 
variety  of  tubjects,  are  extant :  he  gave  them  to 
Theopbrastus  at  his  death,  and  they  were  bought 
by  one  of  tlie  Ptolemies,  and  placed  in  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandria.  Diogenes  Laertes  has 
given  us  a  Y^rj  extensive  catalogue  of  them. 
Aristotle  had  a  deformed  countenance,  but  his  ge- 
nius was  a  sufficient  compensation  for  all  his  per- 
sonal defects.  He  has  been  called  by  Plato  the 
philosopher  of  troth  ;  and  Cicero  compliments  him 
with  the  title  of  a  man  of  eloquence,  universal 
knowledge,  readineas,  and  acuteness  of  invention, 
and  fecundity  of  thought.  The  writings  of  Aris- 
totle have  been  compared  with  those  of  Plato; 
but  the  one  are  the  effusions  of  a  lively  and  fruitful 
imagination,  whilst  the  philosopher  of  Stagira 
studied  nature  more  than  art,  ana  had  recourse  to 
simplicity  of  expression  more  than  ornament.  He 
neither  worshipped  nor  cared  for  the  divinity, 
concerning  which  his  opinions  were  ever  various 
and  dissonant ;  and  the  more  he  disregarded  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  greater  was  the 
credit  he  acquired  over  his  less  philosophical  pre- 
decessors. He  was  so  authoritative  in  his  opinions, 
that,  as  Bacon  observes,  he  wished  to  establish  the 
same  dominion  over  men's  minds,  as  his  pupil  over 
nations.  Alexander,  it  is  said,  wished  and  encou- 
raged his  learned  tutor  to  write  the  history  of  ani- 
mals; and  the  more  effectually  to  assist  him  he 
supplied  himwith  800  talents,  and  in  his  Asiatic  ex- 

{ sedition  employed  above  a  thousand  men  to  col- 
ect  animals,  either  in  fishing,  hunting,  or  hawk- 
ing, which  were  carefully  transmitted  to  the  phi- 
losopher. Aristotle's  logic  has  long  reigned  in 
the  schools,  and  been  regarded  as  the  perfect 
model  of  all  imitation. '  As  he  expired,  the  philo- 
sopher is  said  to  have  uttered  the  following  senti- 
ment :  Fffde  hunc  mundum  intravi,  anxitu  viii,  per- 
twbatus  egredior,  eauaa  eautarum  miterere  met.  '*  I 
came  into  the  world  polluted — I  have  lived  in  it 
anxiously— X  quit  it  disturbedly—pity  me,  thou 
great  first  cause !"  The  letter  which  Philip  wrote 
to  Aristotle,  has  been  preserved,  and  is  in  these 
words :  "  I  inform  you  I  have  a  son ;  X  thank  the 
gods  not  so  much  for  making  me  a  hthw,  as  for 
giving  me  a  son  in  an  age  when  ;he  can  have 
Aristotle  for  his  instructer.  X  hope  you  will  make 
him  a  successor  worthy  of  me,  and  a  king  worthy 
of  Macedonia."  Aristotle  wished  to  make  his 
wife  Pythias  a  deitv,  and  to  pay  her  the  same 
worship  ss  was  paid  to  Ceres.  He  died  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  B.C,  322.  His  trea- 
tises have  been  published  separately ;  but  the  best 
editions  of  the  works  collectively*  is  that  of  Duval, 
two  volumes,  fol.  Paris,  1629.  Tyrwhiit's  edition 
of  the  Poetics,  Oxon.  4to.  94.  is  a  valuable  acqui- 
aition  to  literature.  He  had  a  son  whom  he  called 
JNioomacbuB,  by  the  conrtesin  Herpyllis.    Some 


have  accused  him  of  being  accessary  to  the  destk 
of  Alexander,  and  ssid  that  be  drowned  himself  is 
the  £uripus,  because  he  could  not  find  out  theoaois 
of  its  flux  and  reflux.  There  are,  however,  dif- 
ferent reports  about  the  manner  of  bis  death,  and 
some  believe  that  he  died  at  Athens  of  a  ooUc, 
two  years  after  Alexander's  death.  The  people  of 
Stagira  instituted  festivals  in  his  hoaoar,  beeauM 
he  had  rendered  important  services  to  their  city. 
— There  were  besides  seven  of  the  same  name.  A 
magistrate  of  Athens. — A  commentator  on  HosMr's 
Iliad.— An  orator  of  Sicily,  who  answered  ths 
panegyric  of  Isocnles. — A  friend  of  iEschineSw— 
A  man  of  Cyrene  who  wrote  on  poetry. — A  soliool- 
master  mentioned  in  Plato*a  life,  written  by  Aiia- 
toxenus. — ^An  obseure  grammarian. 

ARiSTOTIMUS,  a  tyrant  of  EUs,  271  yesa 
B.  C.  ^ 

ARISTOXENUS,  a  celebrated  musician,  dii- 
ciple  of  Aristotle,  and  bom  at  Tarentna.  Us 
wrote  453  different  treatises  on  philosophy,  bis* 
tory,  &c.,  and  was  disappointed  in  his. expecta- 
tions of  succeeding  in  the  school  of  AristoUe,  for 
wliich  he  always  spoke  with  ingratitude  of  hit 
learned  master.  Of  all  his  works  nothing  remsiit 
but  three  books  upon  music,  the  most  aneieat  on 
that  subject  extant. 

ARlSiUS,  a  Greek  hbtorian  of  Salamis,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  Alexander's  expedition. 

ARI  US,  a  celebrated  writer,  the  origin  of  ths 
Arian  controversy,  who  denied  the  eternal  divtaily 
and  oonsubstantiality  of  the  word.  Though  lie 
was  greatly  persecuted  for  his  opinions,  he  gainsd 
the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Coostantine,  sad 
triumphed  over  his  powerful  antsgonist  Athans- 
sius.  He  died  the  very  night  be  was  going  to 
enter  the  church  of  Constantinople  in  trinn^* 
Pressed  by  nature,  he  went  aside  to  ease  himself; 
but  his  bowels  gushed  oat,  and  he  expired  on  ths 
spot,  A.  D.  336. 

AUKADELT  (Jacouss),  a  scholar  of  Josqnin, 
spent  the  chief  part  of  his  time  in  Italy,  where  be 
wss  celebrated  for  his  madrigals,  which  obtaiasd 
such  reputation  that,  accordi^  to  Ad  ami,  the  nsms 
of  Arkadelt  was  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  others,  in  order  to  forward  their  ssle. 
His  principal  works  were  printed  at  Venice  be- 
tween ld39  and  1675. 

ARKEL  (CoaNBL  Van),  a  Dutch  divine  of 
Amsterdam,  educated  under  Limboroh  and  Le 
Clero.  He  was  eminent  among  the  Aiminiaa 
preachers,  and  died  1724,  aged  fifty-four.  He  is 
author  of  Iladriani  Junii,  Romsni  medici,  Ani- 
madversis,  and  De  coma  Commentarius,  &c 

ARKENUOLZ  (JouH),anativeof  Helsingfen. 
in  Sweden.  He  studied  at  Upsal,  and  obuined 
the  place  of  registrar,  whieh  he  lost  for  writiag 
against  Cardinal  Fleury,  in  his  "  Considerations  sur 
la  France  par  rapport  a  la  Suede,"  wriUen  at  Paris. 
In  1743,  he  obtained  the  office  of  seeieury  of 
public  accounts,  and  was  appointed,  in  1746, 
keeoer  of  the  cabinet  curiosities  of  Csasel.  He 
died  1777 ;  author  of  some  treatises  on  political 
subjects,  Memoirs  of  Queen  Christina,  &c.  Ha 
also  published  Grotins'  letters  to  that  qoeea, 
and  began  a  History  of  Frederick,  never  eon- 
pleted. 

ARKWRIGHT  (Sxa  RicaAan),  at  first  a  poor 
barber,  afterwards  inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny, 
and  thereby  the  ital  fooader  of  a  bcinoh  of  i 
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^Ktares,  to  whioh  Great  Biitaia  owes  tn  imaienM 
nenue  of  lier  ozporu,  and  which  affbrcU  employ- 
MDitomiUioDs  of  hands,  was  born  in  Preston,  Lan- 
cadiin,  t7$t.  He  left  hU  btrber's  shop  in  1 767,  and 
cane  to  the  village  of  Warrington,  where  be  began 
fail  career  of  mechanical  invention,  with  a  kind  of 
perpetasl  motion.  A  watch-maker,  named  Kay, 
uiriied  him  to  persevere,  and  indaced  him  to  em- 
fkj  his  talents  on  machinerj  for  spinning  wool. 
Kaj  had  himself  attempted  to  contnve  a  machine 
for  that  parpose,  but  wtthoot  much  snceess.  As 
thfir  vaited  means  were  not  sufficient  to  earrj 
tlisir  designs  into  execution,  thoy  applied  for  as- 
aiittoee  to  a  Mr.  Atlierton,  of  Liverpool.  Al- 
though the  porerty  of  Arkwrigbt's  appearance 
pnnuied  but  little,  Mr.  Atherton  took  the  two 
proieetori  under  his  patronage,  and  a  machine  was 
It  leDgth  completed.  Arkwiight  took  out  a  pa- 
tiftt  for  it  in  1769,  which  was  renewed  in  1775, 
Bat  was  set  aside,  in  1785,  bv  the  King's  Bench. 
After  procuring  the  patent*  he  formed,  in  connexion 
with  a  Mr.  iSmalleji  an  establishment  which  soon 
foUthmagh.  He  then  went  to  Nottingham,  where 
fail  sttenpts  were  more  successful.  There  he 
oQsnsetsd  himself  with  s  Scotchman,  named  DaU, 
ud,  IS  he  was  attacked,  about  this  time,  by  other 
Eoglish  manufacturers,  he  was  scousteoed  to  say, 
tfait  he  would  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Scotchman 
I  nsor  that  would  effectually  shave  them  all. 
Aifcwfight  separated  also  from  Dale,  carried  on 
fail  works  alone,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
ricfaest  oianufactureis  in  the  kingdom.  When  he 
died,  in  1793,  at  his  great  establiabment  at  Crum< 
M  Bridge,  his  property  amounted  to  at  least 
5QOfiOOL  If  the  first  conception  of  the  spinning 
jiBBj  cannot  be  reftised  to  Kay,  still  we  must  not 
fiigat,  ihat  he  who  matures  a  crude  idea,  and  un- 
diiscands  how  to  apply  it,  deserves  more  credit 
thia  the  inventor  or  projector.  Since  Arkwright's 
tins,  no  importsnt  discovery  or  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  method  of  spinning  cottoo  by 
water  macbii)ery.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  im« 
BNsas  ittfloenee  whioh  his  invention  hss  bad  upon 
tfae  increase  of  cotton  fabrics,  it  i»  sufficient  t^  ob* 
lerve.  that,  from  1771  and  1780,  only  5,735,000 
pounds  of  raw  cotton,  on  an  average,  were  aoau* 
illj  imported  ;  but.  from  1817  to  1821,  about 
144,000,000,  of  which  130,0(X),000  pounds  were 
worked  op  in  England,  or.-  at  least,  spun  there. 

ARLAND  (Jamxs  Antbonv),  a  native  of 
Gcsera,  easinent  as  a  painter.  He  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  patronized  by  the  duke  of  Orleana, 
ngeat  of  the  kingdom,  and  afterwards  passed  to 
I^doo.  His  moat  celebrated  piece  was  a  copy 
of  Leda,  which  at  last,  in  a  moment  of  auperstitious 
^Totioa,  he  himself  destroyed,  by  ^cutting  it  in 
laaaatomical  style,  and  dividing  the'limba  among 
fail  friends.  A  copy  of  this  celebrated  picture  was 
•old  ia  London  for  600/.  He  died  at  Geneva, 
May  23, 1743,  aged  seventy-five. 

ARLOTTA,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Falaise, 
daaghter  of  a  tanner.  She  was  seen  gazing  at  her 
door  hjr  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  as  he  passed 
'ihroQgb  the  street,  and  be  made  her  his  mistress. 
Sbe  Ind  by  him  tbe  conqueror  William ',  and  after 
Robert's  death,  abe  married  Herluin,  a  Norman 
{eotleman,  by  whom  she  had  three  children,  for 
whoai  Williain  honourably  provided. 

ARLOno,  II.  PiovANO  or  the  Dean,  whose 
^ly  name  was  Mainardi,  WM  the  first   man 


of  his  time  in  the  olasa  of  droUa  or  buffoons,- 
and  is  still  celebrated  in  -Italy  on  that  aocoont. 
He  was  bom  at  Mugello,  near  Florence  in  1395, 
and  was  originally  brought  up  to  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  that  city  ;  but  the  love  of  an  eaaier 
life  ioduoed  him  at  the  age  of  twenty- eight  to  as- 
sume the  clerical  profession.  His  natural  talent 
of  diverting  in  conversation  by  humorous  extra- 
vaganciea  and  repartees,  obtained  him  preferment, 
the  highest  of  which  waa  the  rural  deanery  of  &t, 
Cresci,  in  the  diocese  of  Fieeole.  It'  cannot  be 
supposed  that  be  gave  much  edification  as  a 
pnest ;  but  in  a  long  and  rambling  life  he  filled 
Italy  and  other  oountriea  with  stories  of  his  plea- 
santries and  aingnlarities,  whioh  partake  of  the 
ooaraenesa  of  the  age.  He  was  able,  however,  to 
make  himaelf  acceptable  to  such  men  as  Lorenco 
and  GuiUanode'i  Medici.  He  died  in  148S,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-seven.  After  his  death  a.  ool- 
lection  of  bis  ieate,  adventures,  and  witticisms,  was 
made  under  the  title  of  **  Facetie,  Fabule,  e  Motti 
del  Piovano  Arlotto,  Prete  Fiorantino,"  which  has 
been  many  times  reprinted.  •    • 

AKLUNO  (Bbrnasd),  a  noble  IVlilanese.  ap« 
plied  to  the  study  of  law,  and  followed  the  pro* 
fession.at  Pavia  and  Padua.  He  is  author  of  a 
'*  History  of  the  Wars  of.Vonice,"  printed  by 
BuimAun,  and  of  another  of  his  native  countfy, 
whioh  he  left  in  mannsoript.  The  tine  of  mm 
death  is  not  asoertained,  but  it  appeara  he  flon* 
rithed  towarda  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century*- 
The  works  of  his  brother  Peter,  a  learned  pbysi- 
cian,  were  puMiabed  in  folio,  at  Aiilan,  in  1539. 

ARMAGNAC  (John  D'),of  an  ancient  family . 
in  France,  was  raided  to  the  highest  dignities  in 
tbe  national  church.  He  died  about  1408.— Ber- 
nard, Count  d',  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  Orleana  by  the. 
queen  of  Charles  VI.  of  France.  He  quarrelled 
with  his  benefactress,  and  was  some  time  after* 
wards  assassinated,  during  en  insurrection,  1418. 

ARiU£LLiNO  (FnANcis),  a  banker,  msde  oar* 
dioal  by  Leo  X.,  who  fouod  bim  an  able  mioister 
in  tbe  art  of  raising  money.  He  became  unpopular 
on  account  of  the  taxes  whioh  he  recommended. 
He  died  15S7. 

ARMENONVILLE  (Josbph  John  Baptist 
Flxuriom  D*),a  French  atateaman,  keeper  of  tbe 
seals  from  172K  to  17ie7,  when  he  was.diamiased. 
He  died  in  tbe  foilowiog  year. 

ARMINIUS,  called  the  Deliverer  cf  Germanji, 
a  hero  of  tli«  barbarous  nation,  was  the  son  of 
Sigimer,  a  powerful  chieftain  of  the  Catti.  He 
waa  initiated  into  arma  among  the  Roman  troops, 
with  whom  he  served  with  greet  repuUtion,  and 
was  rewsrded  by  Augustus  with  the  ciiiaenship 
and  knighthood  of  Rome.  Conceiving  himaelf  not 
bound  by  grstiiude  to  the  oppressors  of  his  countrv, 
he  fomeoted  tbe  discontents  prevailing  among  the 
German  nations,  and  formed  a  con''ederacy  for  a 
revolt.  At  the  same  time,  by  artful  suggestions^ 
he  drew  the  Roman  commauder  Varus  from  the, 
neighbourhood  ,  of  the  llhiue,  into  the  country  of 
the  Cherusoi.  When  all  was  prepared,. he  led 
Varus  into  an  ambuicade,  where  he  perished,  with 
simoat  all  hia  forces.  Thia  event  happened  A  D. 
10.  Tiberiua  was  afterwards  sent  to  keep  tbe 
Germaua  from  invading  Gaul;  and  in  A. D.  16, 
Germanicua  marched  a  powerful  arn^v  to  uke  re* 
venge  for  the  alaughter  of  Varus.    At  this  time 
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tk«  Germans  were  diridcd,  one  pertf  adliertBff  to 
Arminiiie,  aaoiher  (o  SegesCea,  liu  fatheroiD-4aw, 
a  friend  of  the  Romeas,  Armiiiiua  bed  besieged 
Segeites  in  hie  camp  ;  but  on  the  arriral  ef  Ger- 
maaicue,  he  was  defeated,  and  bis  wife,  then 
pregnane,  taken  priioser.  Arminiiu  exerted  him- 
self to  form  s  new  confederacy,  and  eogiegied  in  it, 
his  nncle  Ingniomerui,  a  ehieftuo  of  great  power. 
Gemaaictts  advancing  against  them,  Arminios 
took  post  in  a  w^oodr  and  marahr  countrf ,  where 
he  could  with  diflSeolty  be  approached ;  and  he 
wae  near  deetrojinf;:  s  part  ,of  the  Roman  army 
under  the  oemmend  of  CaBcina ;  but  the  Germuia 
w«re  at  kac  roaied  in  en  attaek  on  Ccectaa's  eamp. 
The  next  ^ear,  Germatiicsa  made  another  ezpedi* 
tion  into  Germany,  and  mot  Axminius  on  the 
haniES  of  fke  Viiurgis  or  Weser,  Arminius  had  a 
brother  named  Flavioe,  adopted  into  the  Honmn 
anny,  is  which  he  had  loag  aerred.  The  tiro 
hto&en  had  a  confetence  serosa  the  river,  is  which 
each  employed  his  eloquence  to  engsge  the  other 
ia  hia  own  ^^arty.  Tacitus,  who  dt-seribes  the 
scene,  pats  into  the  mosth  of  Arminius  (prdiahly 
from  bis  own  invention)  every  topic  of  patriotism 
and  independesce ;  but  the  issue  was,  that  they 
parted  with  matsal  repreaofaes  and  menaces.  <}er- 
msniefw  passed  the  We&er,  and  two  bloody  com- 
bats SMued,  whiofa  ended  in  the  complete  defeat 
-of  the  Germans.'  Arminim  was  disabled  sariy 
by  a  wvnnd  from  eierttng  fats  ususi  aetivityk  8titi 
u^eompiered,  he  afterwards  overcame  Msrabodwis, 
a  German  ki«g,  in  a  great  battle,  ead  obliged  hiu 
to  have  reeouree  to  the  Rom«inB  for  aid.  But  these 
civil  feuds  were  at  length  fatal  to  him.  He  ie  ssid 
m  have  aimed  at  the  sovereignty,  and  by  that 
means  to  have  excited  his  countrymen  against  him. 
After  ssveral  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  perished 
strength  through  the  tneaehery  of  his  kindred,  in 
Ae  thirty- seventh  year  of  I'lis  age,  hnviof^  for 
twelve  years  been  at  the  head  of  his  country's 
armies,  and  contended  (as  Tacitus  observes)  not, 
like  other  kings  and  leaders,  with  the  juvenile 
force  of  Rome,  but  with  its  mature  strength.  The 
historian  asserU  *'  tiiat  be  is  still  celebrated  in 
tlie  songs  of  the  barbarous  nations,  though  un^ 
known  to  Greece,  and  not  enough  noticed  by 
Roman  writers."  In  Ws  own  country,  even  divine 
honours  were-long  paid  him,  under  the  title  of  the 
god  Irmin,  The  son,  of  whom  his  wife  was 
pregnant  when  made  captive,  was  brought  up  at 
Ravenna,  and  underwent  misfortunes,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  Tacitus  promises  to  relate,  but 
liiey  have  not  reached  us. 

ARMIM1U8  (James),  a  native  of  Oude-water. 
in  Holland,  1560,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Arminians. 
As  he  lost  his  fother  early,  he  was  supported  at  the 
nnfhrerarty  of  Utrecht,  and  of  Marpurg,  by  the 
Hberality  of  his  friends ;  but  when  he  returned 
home,  in  the  mfdst  of  tho  ravages  caused  by  the 
Spanish  onus,  instead  of  being  received  by  his 
mother,  he  found  that  she,  as  well  as  her  daughters, 
•nd  all  her  family,  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
wantonness  of  the  ferocious  enemy.  His  distress 
was  for  awhile  inconsolable,  but*  the  thirst  after 
diatinction  called  him  to  the  newly-founded  uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  where  his  industry  acquired 
him  the  protection  of  the  magistrates  of  Amster- 
dam, St  whose  expense  he  travelled  to  Geneva  and 
Italy,  to  hear  the  lectures  of  Theodore  Bess  and 
SfKiae9  ZabaraUt.    On  bis  mum  to  Hothmd,  !ie 


was  ordffined  minister  of  Amsterdam,  15W,  nnd 
so  great  was  his  popularity,  and  eo  powerful  bis 
eloquence,  thai  he  was  every  where  followed  by 
adanirSng  auditors,  and  the  enemies  ef  his  doetrtae 
and  his  suecsss  were  silenced  by^the  solidity  of  his 
arguments,  by  the  perseverance  of  his  mind,  nnd 
the  integrity  of  his  heart.  In  theolegical  dispatss 
upon  gmee,  snd  other  contested  points,  be  pre- 
served, his  high  reputation  ;  and  though  not  only 
his  friends  but  the  magistrates  frei)ttent1y  inter* 
fercd  in  the  dispute,  «he  force  of  bis  reasoning  was 
Dcrer  weakened  {  or  fata  learning  misapplied  in  in- 
decent invectives.  As  professor  of  divinity  at 
I^den,  to  which  office  he  waseallSd.  i€05,  he 
dtstingaiibed  himself  by  three  valuablo  orations 
on  ifie  object  of  theology,  on  the  author  and  ond  of 
it,  and  he  afterwards  expAained  the  prophet  Jonab. 
In  his  public  and  private  life^  Arminios  has  been 
admired  for  hfs  moderation ;  and  though  naany 
groaa  InsinnationB  have  been  thrown  out  sgnisst 
fatan,  y<-t  his  memory  bas  been  fully  visdieated  by 
tbs  ablest  pens,  snd  he  eeenled  entitled  to  the  naotto 
which  he  assumed, ^a  good  conscience-  is  s  para- 
dise. A  life  of  perpetuid  labosr  sAd  yeitation  of 
nmid,  at  kst  brought  on  n  sickness  oif  wbicb  be 
disd,  Oeteb«r  1  f ,  1609.  His  wf4ttngs  were  sAl  on 
oostroversrial  and  theological  subjects,  and  were 
puMflshed  in  one  volume,  4to.  Trankforc,  1651. 
'Ibe  Arminiaiis,  in  the  number  of  wbo^i  ap- 
pear Grotiut,  fipiscopius,  ConreeHe;  Le  Oere, 
6co.  ate  stiil  numerous  and  powei^l  in  Hofhusd. 
They  ffiftintoin,  that  man  is  made  by  God  s  free 
agent,  and  tbat  Providence  beforehand  decrees  Ms 
s«dvatien  or  damoMion,  which,  bowevsr,  totrily 
depends  upon  his  own  uninflueRced  action ;  a  doc- 
trine directly  opposed  by  the  Ca!vini«iicnl  tenets 
of  predestination.  (K  these  -important  opinions, 
Knmet  has  given  an  account  in  'his  expontion  of 
the  seventeenth  article. 

ARMfiiRONG  (TsOMAs),  an  active  supporter 
of  the  royal  cause  during  iAie  civH  wan,  for  which 
lie  was  ' honoured  with  knighthood*  Cromwell 
knew  and  dreaded  his  abilities,  therefore  be  rOfted 
Ills  person,  and  threatened  to  put  fahn  to  death. 
Ai^er  tlje  restoraiion,  Armstrong  cbowed  tbe  most 
violent  opposition  to  popery,  and  wlien  Monmouth 
was  determined  on  rsbelKon,  he  espoused  bis  cause, 
and  viaited  with  l>im  the  guards,  with  tbe  intea* 
tion  ekiier  of  attacking  them  by  force,  or  gaioisg 
them  by  srtifice.  Tbese  bold  messures  rendered 
bim  suspected  to  the  government;  and  be  fled 
from  the  country,  and  was  in  consequence  out- 
lawed. His  persecutors,  however,  seised  him 
abroad,  and  he  was  brouglit  'to  London,  and  exe- 
cuted, withottt  a  trial,  June  CO,  1684.  . 

ARMSTRONG  (Dr.  Joun),  a  celebrated  poet, 
bom  at  Castleton,  Kdinburgshire,  where  iiia  father 
and  brother  were  ministers.  He  took  his  degrees 
of  M.  D.  in  the  university  of  £dittbnrgfi,  1739,  bnt 
he  did  not  meet  with  the  success  in  his  profession 
which  his  merits  deserved.  His  first  exertions  for 
the  smuaement  of  the  public,  were  some  amaH 
medical  tracts,  which  were  followed  by  the  ••  Eco- 
nomy of  Love,"  a  poem  after  the  manner  of  Ovid; 
objectionable  for  its  licentiousness,  though  admired 
for  the  spirit  of  its  lines,  corrected  and  porged  In 
the  edition  of  1768.  In  1744,  the  «*  Art  of  Pre- 
serving Health  "  waa  published,  and  on  this  great 
and  hlgli-finished  performtmee  the  fame  of  Ann- 
strong*  totally  depi^ndsi    9y  mesm  t^'bis  fnvBdfy 
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ths  poet  WM  recomflMiidod  to  the  notiee  of  the 
gmt*  He  WB  ■ppoioted  pbysiciaA  to  tbe  lame 
uA  lickaDldiert  behind  Buckingham*bouae,  aod, 
IB  171S0,  be  was  made  ph^iician  ta  the  army  ia 
GtOMay.  le  wm  at '  this  time  that  he  wrote  his 
pNB  caUed  '*  Day/'  ioacribed  to  John  Wilkes  j 
•atf  the  Irevdom  of  remark  whieh  \^  uaed  in  one 
liMfe  from  CberehiU  not  onl/  drew  the  too- 
sfsaie  of  tho  satirist  upon  him,  bat  dissolved  the 
Ifieadship  which  had  Before  cordial ly  existed  with 
Wiikea*  lie  eoUecied  his  scattered  pieces^  which 
U  published  in  1770,  and  the  following  year  he 
vroie  a  short  ramble  through  Fr%nee  and  Italy  by 
Uacslot  Tfmple,  He  died  in  September,  1779, 
Icsffiflg  behind  him  about  dOOOi.^  a  sum  which  sur 
^iaed  bis  friends,  as  they  knew  that  hia  income 
Vtt  imaU»  and  that  his  heart  was  generous.  His 
Btdical  assays  appeared  collected  in  one  volume 
M9, 1773.  Of  these  the  essay  for  abridging  the 
Stadj  of  Physio  was  first  printed  1735,  and  the 
^sepsis  of  the  history  and  core  of  the  Venereal 
Piicsseim  1737,  8vo.  His  sketches  or  essays  on 
nrioes  sobjeets  by  Lancelot  Temple  were  printed 
17S%,  ArsBstroBg  wss  s  man  much  belored  and 
ittpeeted  by  bis  intimates,  and  seems  to  have 
poas^saed  groat  g oodoess  of  hoart,  as  well  aa  ex 
teasive  knowledge  and  abilities;  bat  a  kind  of 
Borbid  sensibiUty  preyed  on  his  tempor,  and 
i  leagaid  liatleaaness  damped  his  intellectual 
tSbrts. 

ARMYNS  (L40Y  Mart),  dsoghter  of  Henry 
Talbei.  the  fourth  aoa  of  George,  earl  of  Shrews- 
Ivy,  married  Sir  William  ArmyDO.  and  rendered 
^nfU  distinguished  by  her  piety  and  benoTO- 
Isaee,  aa  veil  oa  her  knowledge  of  history,  of 
difinity,  and  of  the  languages.  She  was  vary 
Ubfial  10  tlia  poor,  aod  contributed  largelj  to- 
vsids  ihe  oneovf SRement  and  support  of  the  mia* 
MOisriea  sent  to  North  AsMriea.  She  also  en< 
dered  three  boapiula ;  and  died  1675. 

ARN  ALD  (RuuiABo,  BJ).),anatire  of  London, 
•dvsated  H  ^urno&'aaod  £nisnuel  College,  aod  pre< 
MMed  to  the  reolory  of  Tburcastoo^  in  Leiceatei- 
abire.  He  published  several  sermons,  besides 
lONamaatary  am  Wisdom,  on  Eeclesiasticoa,  ^e.  \ 
but  bis  beet  kiM>wn  pecformaoce  ia  his  Commentary 
•a  tb«  Apoorypbs.  He  died  1756,  aod  his  widow, 
^«bui  of  Mr.  Wood,  rector  of  WiUord.  Not* 
tisgbam.  lub  of  April,  1782.  His  son,  Dr.  Ar- 
l*M,  vss  patioDised  by  J>r*  Huid,  bishop  of  Wor- 


ARNALL  (Wiuasn),  an  attorney's  eferk.  who 
Weast  a  politioal  writA'r  in  the  pty  of  Sir  Robert 
Wslpale.  It  appearf  from  the  report  of  a  secret 
tMMittee,  tl^it,  in  four  years,  he  received 
t0,9971.6s.8d*  Ibr  his  pamphlets;  and  though  so 
libeiiUi  iewarde4,  he  died  of  a  lurokea  heart,  and 
is  debt,  1741 ,  aged  twenty-six. 

ARNAUD  (db  Mbbsyxllx,  or  Mbbbuil)^  a 
poet  of  Provence,  in  the  service  of  Viscount  Be* 
(ien,  of  whose  wife  he  became  deeply  enamoured. 
Hs  praised  the  lady  in  anonymous  lioea;  and  when 
It  last  discovered,  lie  waa  not  discarded,  but  re- 
mired  valuable  presenU  froifi  the  hands  of  the  wo- 
IMS  be  admired.  He  died  ISSO,  having  published 
bis  ssBgs  sad  senneu  in  a  work  eniitled  "  I^as 
Becsstewas  do  sa  Comteaaa."— Daaael,  an  Itsliao 
ISHef  the  twelfth  oentury,  often  quoted  by  Dant? 
md  Pe(mieh»  the  Initar  of  whom  called  him  the 
Hmt^Mtev  of  lev^,  yndeteit  concluded  «m^ 
t;siv.Bi<Y.— No.  31. 


his  aongs  with  one  of  the  verses  of  Arnand.  He 
paid  great  attention  to  rhyme,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  invented  b  new  measure,  and  he  was  • 
tolerable  musi^ao,  as  well  as  a  poet.r-Tbere  were 
two  other  Itshan  poets  of  this  namey  who  dietio« 
guished  themselves  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth sad  the  beginning  of  the  fourus&ih  ceeta* 
ries. 

ARNAUD  or  ARNOLD,  of  Brescis,  a  bold 
and  independent  ecclesisstioy  the  disciple  of  Peter 
Abelard,  in  the  twelfth  century,  who  maintained* 
that  it  waa  unlawful  for  the  clergy  to  hold  a  tern* 
poral  estate.  On  the  death  of  Innocent  III., /by 
whom  he  had  been  condemned,  and  obhged  to  fly 
to  Switserland,  he  attaoked,  the  papal  power,  drove 
the  pontiff  from  Rome,  and  reformed  the  govern* 
ment  of  thd  city.  He  was  afterwards  seiaied,  aod 
by  order  of  Adrian  IV.  he  waa  burnt  alive  in  1115, 
aod  his  aahea  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Some  of'^hie 
followers  came  to  England,  in  1160,  but  were  all 
put  to  death  ae  persons  hostile  and  dangerous  to 
the  heppioess  of  the  state. 

ARNAUD  or  ARNOLD  (os  Villa  Nova),  • 
celebrsted  physician,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  ages;  he  studied  at  Paris  and 
Montpelier,  and  tratelled  through  Italy  and  Speio. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  laoguag ea,  aod  par«* 
ticulady  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabio* 
He  was  nt  great  paina  to  gratify  hia  nrdent  desire 
after  knowledge^  but  this  passion  carried  him  rather 
too  far  in  his  researchea ;  for  he  endeavoured  to 
discover  future  events  by  aatrology,  imsginiog  this 
science  to  be  infalliblt*. ;  and  upon  this  iottttd8« 
tien  he  published  e  prediction,  that  the  world 
would  come  to  a*  end  in  the  year  1335^  or  1345, 
or  according  to  others  in  1376.  He  prectised 
physic  St  Paris  for  sosae  time ;  but  having  advanced 
some  new  doctrineii,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  re* 
aentment  of  the  uoivezaity ;  and  his  friends^  fear* 
ing  he  might  be  ju-rested,  persuaded  him  to  retire 
from  that  eity.  Some  autoors  have  also  affirmed, 
that  the  Inquisitors  of  the  Faitli  aaaembled  atTa« 
raseoB,  by  order  of  Clement  V.,  condemned  the 
thimericsl  notions  of  this  learned  physician.  Upoa 
his  leaving  Fra\iee,  he  retired  to  Sicily,  where  be 
was  received  by  Kiog  Frederic  of  Axragon  with 
the  greatest  marks  of  kindness  and  esteem.  Some 
time  afterwards,  this  piiuce  sent  him  to  Francoy  to 
attend  the  same  Pope  Clement  in  an  illne«s,  and 
Aroaud  waa  abipwrecked  on  the  coaat  of  Genoa,  in 
th^  year  1309,  though  some  say  it  was  in  1310, 
and  others  in  1313.  The  works  of  Arnaud,  with 
his  life  prefixed,  were  printed  in  one  volume  folio« 
at  Lyons,  15S0,  and  at  Basil,  15d5,  with  the  aotee 
of  Nicholas  Tolerus. 

ARNAUD  D£  RONS1L(GxoBOB),sn  eminent 
surgeon  of  Paris,  came  afterwards  to  London,  sod 
practiied  midwifery  with  great  aoceess.  In  1748* 
he  published  *' Dtssertationa  on  Hernias,  or  Rup* 
turea,  in  two  porta,"  io  which  he  gives  direct  ions 
for  enabling  persons  affected  with  ruptures*  to  avert 
the  danger  usually  consequent  to  that  accident* 
In  1763,  he  published  "  Plain  and  £aay  InaUuctions 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eladder  and^  Urethra,**  in 
12mo.  In  hia  '*  Memoires  de  Chirargis,"publi8bed 
iu  1768,  in  two  volumea  4jo.  he  gives  Um  whole  of 
Dr.  Hunter's  treatise  on  the  "  Hernia  CoBgenitB," 
with  ndditional  observations. 

ARNAUD  (FBAiicts}r  a  native  of  Aubigeee^ 
BBSS  CarpcBtrss«  Bbb4  of  Gsmid-CiiBap*  who  oh* 
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tained  Bome  dittinction  among  the  literati  of 
France  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  27th 
of  Julj)  1721.  He  deroted  hie  time  to  literature 
•ad  the  fine  arte,  and  was  employed  in  the 
'*  Joarnal  Etranger"  during  the  last  years  of  that 
poriodical  publication.  In  1764  and  the  following 
years,  he  wrote,  in  concert  with  M.  Snard,  the 
**  Gazette  Litteraire  de  T Europe,"  a  work  which 
displayed  much  critical  judgment,  and  taste  for 
the  fine  arte.  The  Ahh€  Amaud  was  well  trained 
in  the  school  of  antiquity,  and  wrote  with  strength 
knd  energy.  He  published  "  Variet^s  Litterairee/' 
a  collection  of  pieces  partly  original,  partly  trans- 
lated, in  Philosophy,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  in 
four  Tolumes  12mo.,  printed  at  Paris  in  1770.  He 
was  member  of- the  French  Academy,  and  died  in 
Paris  2nd  of  December,  1784. 

ARNAUD  (Francois  Thomas  Mabib  dx  Ba- 
CTTLARD  d'),  a  proUfic  French  writer,  was  born  at 
Paris  15th  of  September,  1718,  and  studied  iq  that 
city  with  the  Jesuits.  In  his  youth,  among  other 
pieces,  he  wrote  three  tragedies,  one  of  which 
*'  Coligni,  ott  la  St.  Barth^lemi,"  was  published  in 
1740.  His  works  procured  for  him  the  favour  of 
Voltaire,  who  aided  him  with  money  and  adWce. 
Frederick  II.  opened  a  correspondence  with  him, 
inrited  him  to  BerUn,*  received  him  kindly,  called 
him  hia  Ovid,  and  addressed  a  poem  to  hiss  con- 
eluding  with  some  verses  not  very  flattering  to 
Voltaire,  who  took  his  revenge  by  satirixing 
D'Arnaud's  person  and  poems.  From  Berlin 
D'Arnaud  proceeded  to  Dresden,  where  he  had 
received  an  appointment,  and  returned  -thence  to 
his  native  place.  During  the  reign  of  terror,  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  led  a  life  of  miser- 
able poverty,  as  from  his  carelessness  and  extra- 
vagance, neither  the  aid  of  the  government  nor  his 
pen  could  preserve  him  from  want.  He  died  at 
Paris,  8th  of  November,  1805,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  His  writings  are ,  Tory  numerous;  those 
most  esteemed  are  **  Epreuyes  du  Sentiment,  D6- 
lassemente  de  T Homme  Sensible,"  and  a  few 
others.  The  following  eouraffeous  reply  is  re- 
corded of  him:  dining  one  day  at  the  long  of 
Prassia's  teble,  where  atheism  was  the  snbiect  of 
discourse,  the  monarch  said  to  D'Arnaud,  who  was 
silent,  *'  Well, D* Amaud,  and  what  is  your  opinion 
upon  this  V  •*  Sire,*'  replied  he,  "  I  confess  no- 
thing delighte  me  so  much  as  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  being  superior  to  a  king." 

ARNAUD  (Gboros  d'),  a  learned  critic,  was 
bom  at  Franeker  in  1711,  of  a  family  of  French 
refugees.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve  he  wrote 
some  talented  Latin  and  Greek  poems ;  and  published 
in  1728,  "  Specimen  Animad.  Criticarum  ad  ali- 
quot Scriptores  Graecos,"  &c.  8yo.  Harling,  which 
in  two  years  afterwards  was  followed  by  another 
volume.  In  1732  appeared  his  learned  disserte- 
tetion,  **  De  Diis  adsessoribus  etconjunctis,"  8vo« 
Hague*  Being  recommended  to  study  the  law,  he 
discovered  so  much  ability  in  defending  a  tl^esis, 
"  De  Jura  aervorum  apud  Romauos,"  that  he  was 
appointed  law  reader.  In  1798  he  published  a 
Tolnme  of  disquisitions  on  ciril  law,  entitled, 
•*  Varie  Conjectuns/'  Franeker,  4to.  and  Leu- 
warden,  1744.  On  Weiling's  quitting  the  univer- 
sity of  Frsneker  for  that  of  iKsyden,  Amaud  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  but  died  1st  of  June, 
1740,  before  he  oould  take  possession.  Various 
Ifsatr  pi«9M  by  this  •Jctnordinaiy  young  aian 


appeared  in  the  "  MisoeUsnec,  Obaervat,"  of  Asa- 
sterdun,  snd  he  also  left  behind  him  a  diasertatitm 
on  the  family  of  Scevola,  published  by  AmtaeBiiis, 
Utrecht,  1767. 

ARNAULD  (Autbony),  an  advocate  of  Paris, 
bora  1550.  He  was  attorney-general  to  Catbarim 
de  Medici,  and  aconired  opulenoe  and  repntatioB 
by  the  exertion  ot  his  abilities,  and  particularij 
distinguished  himself  in  defending,  with  sttceess, 
the  unirersity  of  Paris,  where  be  had  been  eda* 
cated,  against  the  Jesuite,  1594.  He  married 
Catharine,  daughter  of  the  advocate-general,  Ma- 
rion. Bayle  deniea  his  being  of  the  reformed  re* 
ligion.  He  died  in  his  sixtieth,  or,  acoordlns  to 
some,  in  his  seventietii,  or  one  hundred  and  third 
year. 

ARNAULD  D'  ANDILLI  (RoaaaT),  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  early  introduced  at  court, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  friend  of 
the  great,  and  the  patron  of  genius  and  learning. 
He  retired,  in  hia  fifty- fifth  year,  to  the  convent  of 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  and  employed  himself  not 
only  to  study,  but  to  the  cultivation  of  trees,  the 
fruit  of  which  he  yearly  presented  to  Queen  Anne 
of  Austria.     He  died  1674,  in   bis   eighty. aixtli 

{ear.     He  was  author  of  Memoirs  of  bis  owa 
life;  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Portugal;  besides 
a  translation  of  Josephus,  and  other  works. 

ARNAULD  (HsiiitY),  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, abbot  of  St.  Nicholas,  ^nd  afterwmrda 
bishop  of  Angers,  waa  bom  at  Paris,  in  1597.  For 
his  services  to  the  family  of  the  Barbariai,  in  1645, 
on  occasion  of  their  disputes  with  Pope  lano* 
cent  X.,  they  struck  a  medal  in  honour  of  him,  and 
erected  his  stetue  in  their  *palace  at  Rome.  Froaa 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Angeiv 
in  1649,  to  his  death  in  169<,  he  left  his  dioceae 
only  once,  which  was  for  the  purpose  of  reoon* 
oihng  the  duke  of  Tremouille  to  his  son.  He  ia 
said  to  have  appeased  the  queen-mother,  when  aha 
was  about  to  puniah  the  inhabitante  of  Angara  for 
their  revolt  in  165<,  by  saying  to  her  at  the  oom- 
munion,  '*  Receive  your  God,  who,  when  he  was 
dying  on  the  cross^  pardoned  his  enemies."  It  is 
reported  concerning  him,  diat  the  sursst  titia  to 
his  favour  waa  to  have  offended  him.  His  wh<^e 
time  was  devoted  to  study,  religious  exercises,  and 
the  affairs  of  his  diocese ;  and  l^ing  exhorted  by  a 
friend  to  allow  himself  one  day  for  relaxation,  he 
replied,  *<  I  shall  willingly  do  it,  if  you  can  find  n 
day  in  which  I  am  not  a  bishop."  Although  he 
attained  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five,  his  death 
was  considered  as  premature,  and  he  was  Ismeoted 
as  the  father  of  the  poor,  the  comforter  of  tha 
afflicted,  and  the  best  of  bishops.  His  "  Negotia- 
tioos"  at  the  court  of  Rome^  and  in  other  eourte  of 
Italy,  oontainingmany  curious  remarks,  ware  pub* 
Ushed  at  Paris,  in  1748. 

ARNAULD  (Anthony),  brother  of  the  pro- 
ceding,  was  bom  at  Paris,  February  6th,  161t. 
He  was  originally  intended  for  the  law ;  but  the  ra- 
presentetions  of  his  friends  and  of  St.  Cyran  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  Study  divinity,  in*whioh  he 
took  his  degrees  at  the  Sarbonne.  He  waa  engaged 
in  the  controrersy  of  the  times  upon  grace,  and 
sided,  like  his  family,  with  the  Janseniste  against 
the  Jesuite,  and  supported  the  eause  with  great 
ability  and  vehement  seal.  In  one  of  hia  publie 
letters,  however,  he  piooeeded  ftrther  than  pM- 
priaty  or  pnidtiiM  pumittod)  for  whioh  ho  wai 
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tilled  from  tbe  faculty  of  difinit/ j  and  it  was 
during  this  aaspennon  of  popular  favour  that  he 
ntind,  and  for  tweniy-five  yeaca  doToted  himself 
to  the  oonpoaition  of  those'- works  in  logic,  geo- 
met7,  grammar,  theology,  and  metaphysics,  which 
bare  immortalised  his  name.  On  his  return  to 
public  life,  he  was  presented  to  tbe  king,  and  re- 
corered  his  populanty ;  but  the  violence  and  ani- 
Botitj  of  his  enemies  drove  him  a  second  time, 
1679,  into  obscurity  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
eoatiBtted  hi«  controversial  labours ,  against  the 
Cilviais'is  and  Jesuits.  He  died  in  his  eighty-se- 
Miid  year,  9th  of  August,  1694,  desiring  that  his 
kirt  night  be  deposited  in  the  Port  Royal.  He 
was  •  man  of  mild  and  inoffensive  character,  of  no 
vtiy  promising  appearance,  but  endowed  with  un- 
comokoa  powers  of  mind.  The  Jesuits  carried 
disir  hatred  against  him  so  far  as  to  destroy  the 
ibest  which  Ferranlt,  in  his  panegyric  on  gre.a^ 
■es,  hsd  written  in  his  fsTOur.  His  works  are 
Tsiy  sumerous.  His  letters,  after  his  death,  were 
pablished  in  nine  volumes,  by  Father  Quesnel. — 
Anthony,  son  of  Robert  Amauld  d'Andilly,  was 
ibbot  of  Chaunes,  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  the 
bishop  of  Aogers,  and  died  1698,  author  of  somo 
MiBoirs,  in  three  volumes. 

ARNAULD  (Ma BIB  Avgbliquk),  sister  of 
Antony  Arnauld,  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Port 
E07SI  in  the  Fields,  was  bom  in  1691.  She  was 
^pointed  abbess  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  at 
Mventeen  the  began  to  reform  her  convent.  She 
converted  all  the  property  of  the  nuns  into  a  com- 
■OB  itock,  and  eeublished  a  recluse  life,  perpetual 
abstineoce,  vigiU,  labour,  and  silence.  At  the 
a|eoftwenty*aeven  she  was  appointed  to  reform 
tbo  convent  of  Manbuisson,  where  she  remained 
fif 0  years,  sod  then  removed  her  society  to  Paris, 
where  she  died,  1661.  Six  sisters  of  her  family  de- 
voted themselves  to  religion,  and  the  venerable 
nother  of  tiie  Arnaulds  ended  her  days  with  them 
in  this  moiAksiery. 

ARNAULD  (Simon),  marquis  of  Pompone,  was 
brother  to  the,Abb^  Grand-Champs,  and  known  at 
tbe  court  of  Lewis  XIV.  sa  an  able  negotiator, 
sad  as  an  ambasandor  to  the  Hague  and  Stockholm.. 
He  was  aflerwards  made  secretary  of  state,  but 
Wis  rasioved  from  that  office  previous  to  his  death, 
whieb  occurred  in  1699,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
—His son  Henry  Charles  was  born  at  the  Hague, 
tnd  distinguished  himself  ss  an  ecclesiastic ;  buc 
■ore  ss  a  statesman  in  the  character  of  an  ambas- 
iMkfr  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  as  chancellor. 
He  died  1756,  aged  eighty.siz. 

ARNAULT  D£  LA  BORIE  (Frincis),  a 
cnon  of  St.  Etieime,  was  successively  archdeacon 
ttd  ehaacisllor  of  the  university  of  Bordeaux, 
wbeie  he  died  1607.  He  translated  Maldonat's 
Treatiae  noon  Angels  and  Demons,  and  wrote  a 
«ork  called  '*  Antiquit^s  de  Pexigord."^De  No- 
UeriUe,  Louis  Daniel,  author  of  several  French 
works  on  natural  history  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
ARNAULT  (Amthony  Vimczkt),  sq  esteemed 
dramatic  poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1766.  He  laid 
the  foaadation  of  his  fame  by  his  tragedy  of  Afa- 
nsi  a  MitUnnut,  which  was  performed  in  1791. 
^is  WM  succeeded  by  hia  Luerice,  and  soon  af- 
^^rwards  he  came  to  England,  on  the  overthrow  of 
die  lieneh  throne,  August  10,  1792.  He  now 
Wrote  some  operas  and  the  tragedies  Cinoinnatus 
MdOtear.  Ial797h«irfatielta]/»wh«x«  Bonaparte 


committed  to  him  the  organization  of  tbe  govern- 
ment of  the  Ionian  isles.  In  1799,  his  tragedy  of 
the  Venetians  was  acted  at  Paria,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  became  a  Member,  and  in  1805,  President 
of  the  National  Institute.  In  September  1808,  he 
was  named  Counsellor  and  Secretary- General  of 
the  University,  which  office  he  retained  till  1814, 
and  as  such  he  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
DictioimtKire  da  CAcadimit,  In  1815  he  lost  all  his 
officea,  which  Bonaparte  restored  to  him  during 
the  *'  hundred  days,"  but  on  the  restoration  of  the 
king  he  was  banished  twenty  leagues  from  Paris. 
In  1817  his  tragedy  of  Germanicus  waa  acted  with 
a  view  of  occaaioning  the  recal  of  the  author  from 
bauishmeut,  but  be  was  not  permitted  to  return  to 
France,  till  1819,  when  hia  pension  was  also  re<« 
newed.  He  wrote  fables,  a  comedy,  and  several 
other  tragedies  besides  those  mentioned,  and  a  Life 
of  Napoleon,  who  left  him  in  his  will  100,000 
francs.  We  have  not  been  informed  of  hia  deaths 
which  had  not  taken  place  in  1829. 

AKNDT  (John),  an  eminent  Prostestant  di- 
vine, was  boru  at  Ballenstadt,  in  the  principality 
of  Dessau  in  Germany,  in  1555.  In  conaequence 
of  a  vow  which  he  m»de  when  he  was  sick,  whilst 
he  was  prosecnting  the  study  of  medicine,  he  de* 
voted  himself  to  divinity ;  and  wss  successively 
minister  of  Quedlinburg,  and  at  Brunswick.  His. 
fame,-  as  a  preacher,  excited  jealousy  smoog  hie. 
brethren ;  and  being  charged  with  errorst  he  es- 
caped persecution  by  retiring  to  Isleben ;  and  iii> 
16L1,  the  duke  of  J^nenburg  gave  him  thei 
church  of  Zell,  and  appointed  him  superintendent 
of  ail  the  churches  in  hia  duchy.  The  chargei 
against  him  waa  occaaioned  by  a  book  which  k« 
published  at  Jena,  in  1605  and  1608,  entkledi 
"  True  Christianity ;"  asserting  that  many  of  tb» 
irregularities  aubsisting  among  Proteauais  were 
owing  to  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  a 
apeculative  faith,  unproductive  of  good  works ;  he 
laid  great  stress  on  the  contrary  doctrine,  and  in* 
termixed  acme  mystical  ideas  and  expressions*, 
borrowed  from  the  writings  of  Bernard,  Thomasl 
a  Kempis,  and  other  ascetics.  He  thus  gave  of«^ 
fence  to  several  of  bis  brethren,  and  particularly  to« 
Osiander,  a  divine  of  Tubingen,  who  attacked  hiol^ 
in  a  treaiiae,  entitled  "Judicium  Theolpgicum.'^ 
By  Osiander,  aud  others,  it  was  alleged  agaiusr 
him,  that  his  style  was  infected  with  the  jsrgon  of 
^aracelsus,  Weigelius,  and  other  mysticsl  ohe> 
mists,  who  pretended,  by  the  power  and  ministry 
of  fire,  to  unfold  the  aecreU  of  nature,  and  th» 
myateries  of  religion.  Although  he  seems  to  have> 
manifested  his  inclination  towards  the  opinions  of 
these  f&ntastical  philosophers,  he  waa  declared  by- 
many  grave  and  pioua  divines  exempt  frcM  any 
errors  of  moment,  and  unitersally  alloWQ^  to  be  a 
man  of  exemplary  integrity  and  piety.  A]n:idt  died 
in  16tl,  and  his  works  have  been  M^i^ated  into 
several  modern  languages. 

ARNDr  (Joshua),  a  German, di^ne,  was  bom 
at  iiustrow,  in  1636,  and  became  pxofessor  of  logic 
at  Kodtock,  and  preacher,  and  also  ecclesiastical - 
counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Meoklenburg,    He  diedi 
iu  1687,  and  left  several  works,  particularly  "  Mis- 
cellanea Sacara,"  8vo. ;  ••  Claiia  aotiquitatum  Ju- 
daiourum,"  4to.;  and  <<TraciaiU8  de  Superstitioue.'^ 
His  life,  written  by  his  son,  who  died  in  17«1,  withr 
arepuution  for  considerable  (fHfung,  was  pciniedi 
Guslrow  in  1697,  r        ^ 
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ARNE  (Thomas  Augustine),  ft  celrbr«t«-d 
muticftt  composer,  boro  May  fSth,  1710,  wis  tb* 
son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Arne,  upholsterer,  in  Covenr 
Garden,  tlie  person  at  whose  bouse  the  Indian 
kings,  who  visited  this  kingdom  in  the  reign  of 
.  Queen  Anne,  had  their  lodging.  Young  Arne  wst^ 
■ent  for  education  to  Eton,  but  a  lore  for  music, 
even  at  this  s^at  of  classical  literature,  was  his  pre- 
dominant passion ;  and  at  his  return  home,  hr 
gratified  it  unknown  to  his  father  by  putting  on  a 
liverj  and  going  to  the  upper  gallery  of  the  Opera- 
liouse,  then  appropriated  to  domestics.  He  also 
«0Btri?ed  to  secrete  a  spinet  in  his  room,  on  which 
he  used  to  prsctise  in  the  i^ght,  first  muffling  the 
heya  with  a  handkerchief.  His  fhther,  who  de- 
signed him  for  the  law,  obliged  him  to  serve  %  three 
years'  clerkahip ;  but,  during  this  period,  he  de* 
Toted  all  the  time  he  could  command  ta  the  atudy 
of  music  ;  and  having  procured  a  violin,  he  took 
«ome  lessons  of  Festing,  an  eminent  performer. 
Such  was  hia  progress,  that  aoon  after  the  expira- 
tion oi  his  clerkship,  his  father,  happening  to  go 
into  a  private  concert-roqm,  was  much  surprised 
with  seeing  his  son  in  the  act  of  playing  the  first 
llddle.  This  decisive  proof  that  musfc  was  more 
his  talent  than  law,  induced  his  father  to  coasent  to 
his  fbliowing  it  professionally ;  and  young  Arne, 
•oon  after  discovering  great  powers  of  voice  in  his 
sister,  gave  her  such  instructions  as  enabled  her  to 
appear  on  the  stage  as  a  singer,  which  was  prepa- 
ratory to  her  more  brilliant  career  as  an  actress, 
under  the  nsme  of  Mrs.  Cibfoer.  Arne  himself  was 
•Bgsged  as  leader  of  the  hsnd  at  Drory  Lsne,  s 
situstion  he  held  for  many  years  with  great  credit. 
His  first  public  performance  as  a  composer  was 
setting  to  music  Addison's  opera  of '<  Rosamond," 
which  was  brought  on  the  stage  in  March,  1733, 
and  met  with  great  apphnae ;  and  soon  afterwards 
be  converted  Fielding's  '*  Tom  Thumb"  into  a 
burlesque  opera,  which  likewise  was  well  received.' 
In  1738  he  greatly  addtd  to  his  reputation  by 
flatting  Milton's  "  Comus."  ^  In  the  masque,  he 
inCrodueed  a  light,  airy,  original  and  pleasing  me- 
lody, wholly  different  from  Purcelf  and  Handel, 
whom  all  English  composers  hsd  hitherto  pillaged 
or  imitated.  Indeed,  the  melody  of  Arne  at  niis 
time,  and  of  his  Yauxhalt  songs  afterwards,  forms 
an  era  in  English  music  ;  it  wss  so  easy,  natural, 
and  agreeable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  it  had 
am  effect  upon  our  national  taste.  Somewhat  be- 
fore thia  period,  he  married  Miss  Cecilia  Young, 
a  favourite  singer,  snd  a  pupil  of  Geminiani.  In 
1740.  he  set  Mallet's  masque  of  '*  Alfred.*'  which 
was  represented  at  Cliefden,  then  the  residence  of 
Frederick,  prince  of  Walea.  It  was  in  this  place 
that  the  soQg  "  Rule  Britannia"  wss  introduced, 
alill  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  our  politicsl 
Ijriss,  and  called  for  with  enthusiasm  on  all  occa- 
BIODS  whi6b  excite  the  patriotic  spirit.  In  1744, 
Arne  was  engaged  as  composer  to  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  in  which  situation  he  produced  a  great 
Tariety  of  pieces.  He  frequently  rebelled  ii^aiust 
the  sovereignty  of  Handel,  but  with  as  little  effect, 
according  to  Dr.  Burney,  ss  Marsyas  against 
Apollo.  Yet  his  '<  Artaierzes,"  composed  in 
1762,  met  with  v«ry  great  success.  In  this  per- 
formance he  quitted  his  fonner  style  of  melody, 
and  crowded  the  airs  with  all  the  Italian  divisions 
and  difficulties ;  4)Ut  he  had  great  merit  in  first 
adapting  lo  our  language  many  of  the  best  passages  I 


of  Italy,  which  all  Europe  admired.  Thedegre^ 
of  doctor  of  music  was  conferred  oa  this  composer 
by  the  nnlversity  of  Oxford,  in  July  1759,  on 
which  ooeasion  he  wrote  an  admissino  ode.  Dr. 
Arne  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1778,  of  a  spasm 
of  the  lungs,  at  the  sge  cft  sixty -eight.  He  is  said 
to  hsre  bsNBB  fond  of  a  pleasmi^le  life,  and  to  bar« 
diseipated  in  rerelry  most  of  hie  professional  gains. 
He  waa  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
bat  dvriog  the  course  of  gaiety  aad  dissipation,  he 
sttended  little  to  graver  duties  of  any  kind.  To- 
wards the  approach  of  death,  however,  Che  power- 
ful inflaeaee  of  original  prlneiples  began  to  be  felt. 
Me  eamesthr  aeiaed  the  consolations  afforded  to 
moral  defaulters  by  the  rites  of  tbatreligfon,  aad 
his  Isat  momenta  were  eheered  by  a  hslMujah 
sang  by  himself. 

ARNE(BfrcsAit),  son  of  dke  preceding,  and  a 
precocious  musiciaa;  but  he  never  attained  the 
samevmineaee.  In  1764,  he  prodoeed  *' Alemeaa," 
an  opera,  at  Drory  Lane,  written  in  eonjaoetion 
with  Mr.  Batcisfaali,  but  wiA  indiifbient  snceesa. 
Mis  "Cynon,"  subsequently  brought  out  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  added  more  both  to  hft  reputation 
aod  proita.  Re  h  said  to  have  had  a  strong  torn 
towards  alchemy,  which  unprofitable  pursuit  he  harf 
sfterwards  the  good  sense  to  renounce. 

ARNGRIM  (Jonas),  a  learned  eccleaiastfc of 
Ireland,    who    wrote    a    piece    on  the    Romsa  ^ 
letters,  ftwnd  in  Ofans  Wormtns^  eollection,  be* 
sides  other  tracts,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  lug 
country.    He  died  about  1649i 

ARnIGIO  (Bartholomew),  the  aoa  of  a 
Uaekrmtth  of  Brescia  in  Lombardy,  bom  tStS, 
died  1577.  Having  a  turn  ibr  Irteratnre,  he  suc- 
oeeded  so  well  in  his  studies,  as  at  length  to  oh- 
tidn  a  doctor^l  degree,  which  was  con fen«d  on  hnn 
b^  the  univeraity  of  Padua.  l*he  atudy  of  medi- 
cine, to  which  he  api^ied  himaelf,  proved  however 
less  congenial  to' his  disposition  taan  the  serrfee 
of  the  Muses,  nor  did  he  ever  obtain  half  fte  rapa- 
tation  as  a  physician  which  he  acqaind  as  a  poet. 
He  is  the  author  of  **Lettere»  Rime,  e  Orasione,'* 
in  4to. ;  '^Meteoria,"  4to; ;  **  Lettura  letta  pnbliea- 
mente  sopra  il  sonetto  dfl  Fetrarca,**  8vo. ;  «*  La ' 
Medioina  d'Amore ;''  •*  Dteoi  Veglie  degli  am- 
mendati  costumi  dell*  umana  vita,**  4to. ;  amf  ■*  Le 
Rime,"  the  last  pnbliahed  in  one  8ro.  volume  in 
1565. 

ARNnVTor  ARNHEIM  (Joitn  GconoK),  aeele- 
brated  SaiEon  general  in  the  service  of  Poland,  and 
afterwsrds  of  Sweden,  bom  in  1581.  Under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  took  Prsgue,  and  other 
places,  snd  died  with  great  military  reputation  in 
1641. 

ARNISiEUS  (HaHNfKous),  was  bom  at  Hat- 
derstadt,  and  died  in  1633.  He  was- professor  of 
physic  in  t)>e  university  of  Helsnatadt,  and  tra- 
velled into  Kogfadd  and  France.  The  Hiiig  of 
Denmark  aent  for  him  to  hia  court,  snd  made  htm 
bia  cdunsellor  and  physician.  We  have  some 
works  of  his  upon  politics  and  philosophy,  1. 
*'  De  Auctoritate  Principium  in  Populum  semper, 
inviolabili."  In  this  treatise  he  supports  the 
opinion,  that  the  people  ought  not  in  any  respect 
whatever  to  violate  the  authority  of  princes,  t. 
**  De  Jure  Mnjestatis,"  1610  j  3.  •*  Lectionea 
politic*,"  Frankfort  1610.  * 

AKNOBIUS,  a  philosopher  in  Dioclesian'a 
reign,  who  became  •  conrert  to  Chrittianiiyr   Hv 
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anplied  ibr  OTdinrntion,  bat  was  refused  by  tbe 
kshops  tin  b«  gave  them  ft  proof  of  his  sincerity. 
Upon  this  he  wrote  bis  celebrated  treatise,  id 
whieh  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of  irreligion,  and 
denied  the  heathen  gods.  0)>i&ioiu  are  Tsrious 
eflMendnf  the  purity  of  his  st^le,  though  aU  agree 
ID  prdseof  hia  extensiTtf  emditioo.  'i'he  book  that 
U  vTOte,  Df  RhgtorieA  Jiutitutione,  is  not  extant. 
Tbe  best  edition  of  his  treatise  Advertus  Gentis  is 
(hs4to.,  prmtsd  L.  Bat.  1^1. 

ARNOBIUS  of  Gau],  a  Christian  divine,  iion- 
rahrd  aboat  the  year  460.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
Conmeafary  on  t^e  Psahns,  and  took  part  with 
As  Pelagiftns  in  the  dispute  on  predestination 
agnast  the  followera  of  Augustine.  This  work 
wu  primed  at  Basil  in  1522  at  Cologne  in  1532, 
Sid  tt  Paris  1639. 

ARNOLD,  archbishop  of  Mayenee,  in  1153, 
wit  nassaered  by  tbe  people  of  that  city,  in  le- 
fwge  for  which  the  Emperor  Frederick  11.  laid 
wMls  Mayenee,  which,  in  consequence,  remained 
ia  8  state  of  desolation  fbr'thrrty-six  years. 

ARNOLD  of  Hildeshejm,  an  historian  of  the 
tlirte«ath  century,  flourtahed  under  the  £mperor8 
PhiHp  and  Otho  IV.  His  "  Continuation  of  the 
CbroDicles  of  the  Sdavonians  by  Helmeldtis,"  is 
cUelfy  Tahtable  in  its  relation  to  Sclavonia.  It 
via  published  ut  Lubeck,  in  1659,  and  by  Meibo- 
mioa  in  the  '*  OpuscuU  historica/'  printed  at 
Seinstadt,  in  1660. 

ARNOLD  (NicROLiis))  was  born  at  Lesna  in 
Poland,  in  161&,  and,  after  baving  stadied  in  se- 
vtrd  unirersities,  and  risited  Engbnd  in  1644, 
was  ehoten  professor  of  dtrinity  at  Franeker  in 
FrieslaBd,  in  165?,  which  post  he  occupied  till  his 
tfeath  in  1680.  He  is  the  author  of  several  tracta 
leainst  the  Socinians;  particularly,  *'  A  Refutation 
or  tbe  Catechism  of  the  Socinians  •/'  *'  A  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;**^  ond  "  Lux  in 
Teaebris,''  printed  at  Leipstc  in  1698,  8to.,  and 
czptainxng  passages  adduced  by  the  Socinians  in 
liroor  of  their  system. 

ARNOLD  (CnaiaTOPREB),  a  native  of  Nurem- 
bsrg,  who  studied  at  Altorf,  and  afterwards  tra- 
iled on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  He  died 
professor  at  Altorf.  1685,  aged  fifty-eight.  He  is 
aatbor  of  Testimonium  Flarianum,  sen  epistols 
SO  de  Josephi  tesiimonio  de  Cbristo ;  Kuperti 
bistoria  uairessalis;  editions  of  Latin  Classics,  &c. 
— 6eoi!Tey,  a  German  divine  of  the  seventeenth 
Mitory,  a  writer  of  celebrity  in  ecclesiastical  bis- 
toiy,  was  professor  of  history  at  Giessen.  Dis- 
tpproviag  of  the  fomui  of  admission  required  in  tiie 
Cy«nBaa  uaiversities,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and 
weat  to  Alsiedt,  where  he  became  chapkin  to  the 
MmB  dowager  of  Eisenach.  He  afterwards  was 
minisfer  of  Parleberg,  in  Brandenburg,  where  he 
died  in  1714.  He  was  regarded  as  the  patriarch 
of  tlie  sect  of  tlie  Pietists,  a  German  sect  of 
■jsttes.  He  wrote  in  German,  besides  many 
other  works, "  A  History  of  the  Church  and  of 
Heresies,'*  printed  in  8vo.  at  Leipsic,  in  1700, 
w'bicli  brought  upon  him  the  reproach  of  being  the 
defender  of  heretics;  and  in  Latin,  *«  The  History 
of  Mystic  Theology." — Christopher,  a  peasant  of 
SoBBierfield,  near  Leipsic,  celebrated  as  an  astro- 
lunser.  He  was  bom  in  this  village  in  1646,  died 
ia  1695,  and  accomplished  ao  much  by  his  own 
•aertions,  that  he  corresponded  with  the  most  ce- 
l*^nliMifitonti  of  hi»  age^  whose  onginal  letters 


are  preserved  at  Leipsic,  in  the  library  of  tbe 
council,  where  may  also  be  seen  Arnold's  picture. 
He  erected  an  observatory  at  his  dwelling-house, 
which  preserved  the  memory  of  this  remarkable 
man  till  1794,  when  it  was  pulled  down,  on  ae« 
count  of  its  decay.  Unwearied  in  his  observations, 
he  discovered  many  p^nomena  sooner  than  other 
astronomers ;  as,  for  instance,  the  two  comets  of 
1685  and  1686,  to  which  he  directed  the  attention 
of  the  astronomers  of  Leipsle.  He  acquired  yet 
more  celebrity  by*  his  observation  of  the  transit  of 
Mercury,  ia  1690.  The  magistracy  of  Leipaio 
made  him,  on  this  occasion,  a  present  of  money, 
and  roBkitted  Ms  taxes  for  life«  Arnold's  ohsfrva- 
tions  were  so  accurate,  that  they  were  received  by 
a  learned  periodical  journal  that  appeared  at  that 
time,  the  Acta  Erudit»rum.  Arnold  himself  pub- 
lished Signs  of  Divine  Grace,  exhibited  in  a 
Solar  Miracle,  in  1692,  4to.  with  plates.  In  the 
churchyard  at  Somoaerfield  is  a  monument  of  thrs 
astronomical  peasant »  by  whose  name  the  cele- 
brated astronomer  Schroter  distinguished  three 
valleys  in  the  moon. — John,  a  miller,  known  by  a 
law-suit  in  which  be  was  engaged  during  the 
reign  of  Frederick  II.  (the  Great),  king  of  Prussia. 
Tbe  king  believed  that  tbe  mil'er  bad  suffered 
great  injustice  by  a  decision  in  favour  of  his  t(>rri- 
toTi«l  lord,  and  deposed  the  minister  of  justice, 
aad  aeveral  other  officers,  on  their  refusal  to  change 
the  judguMnt.  He  then  undertook  the  office  of 
judge  himself,  and  reveraed  the  sentence.  Bj 
this  set,  one  of  tbe  best  nonarchtf  was  made  to 
resemble  one  of  the  worst,  Ferdinand  Vll.,  who 
reversed,  in  a  similar  way,  the  judgment  in  tho 
case  of  Arg4reUes,  as  it  afterwards  became  evrdent 
that  the  monarch  had  been  seduced  into  injustice 
by  bis  seal  for  equity. 

ARNOLD  (Sahubl),  Mua.  D.,  an  eminenl 
musical  composer,  was  bom  iu  1739,  and  mani% 
Tested  early  indications  of  those  talents  by  t^o 
cultivation  of  which  lio  acquired  celebrity  in  tbe 
science  to  which  he  was  devoted  ;  he  received  his 
musical  education  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's, 
partly  under  Mr.  Gates,  and  partly  under  bis  suc- 
cessor Dr.  Nares.  Ab^t  the  year  1760,  Mr. 
Beard,  one  ef  the  managers  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  dul^  apprised  of  his  estraordinGrry  merit, 
introiiuced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  as  oom- 
poser  to  that  house ;  and  in  the  year  1776,  be  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  George  Colman,  to  conduct  the 
nnisieal  department  at  tbe  theatre  in. the  Hay- 
market.  In  the  year  1767,  he  made  choice  of  the' 
**  Cure  of  Saul,*^  written  by  Dr.  John  Brown;  for 
tbe  subject  of  his  first  effi^rt  in  the  higher  style  c^ 
musical  composition.  Such  waa  his  success  that 
•this  production  is  g^erally  allowed  to  be  tho  best 
in  iu  kind  since  the  time  of  Handel.  It  was  ge- 
nerously presented  by  the  author  to  the  society 
instituted  for  decayed Inusicians  and  their  TamiUes'; 
and  to  that  society  it  proved  a  very  valuable  ac- 
quisition. Tbe  approbation  of  the  public  encou* 
raged  Dr.  Arnold  t0  4)roceed;  and  the**  Cure  of 
Saul"  was  soon  followed  by  the  oratorios  of 
•«  Abimelech,"the  "  Resurrection,"  and  the  '*  Pro- 
digid  Son  ;"  which  were  performed  during  sevetal 
successive  Lents  at  the  theatre-royal  in  Uie  Hay« 
market,  add  Covent  Garden  I'heatre,  under  his 
own  management  and  direction.  About  the  time 
of  his  composing  the  "  Resurrection,"  be  published', 
IB  fnwe,  four  seta  of  V«tt»httU  soiigS)  auxit  of  wfaieli 
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are  singularly  sweet  io  iheir  melodies,  and  display 
in  their  accompaniments  a  thorouKh  acquaintance 
with  the  charact^s  and  powers  of  the  rarious  in- 
struments. Of  all  his  oratorios,  says  an  snony- 
mous  writer,  the  "  Prodigal  Son*'^  reflects  the 
greatest  honour  on  his  talent  and  judgment.  So 
high,  indeed,  was  the  fame  of  this  sacred  drama, 
that  in  1773  it  was  performed,  with  his  permission, 
at  the  instalment  of  the  late  Lord  North,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  uniyersity  of  Oxford,  in  consequence 
of  his  read)r  compliance  with  the  reouest  made  to 
him  for  this  purpose,  he  was  offerea  an  honorary 
degree  in  the  theatre,  hut  he  preferred  obtaining 
it  in  the  academical  mode ;  and,  agreeably  to  the 
statutes  of  the  unirersity,  he  received  it  in  the 
school-room  ;  where  he  performed  as  an  exercise, 
"  Hughes's  poem  on  the  Power  of  Music."  On 
this  occasion  it  is  cnsiomsry  for  the  musical  pro- 
fessor of  the  univvaity  to  examine  the  exercise  of 
the  candidate ;  but  Dr.  Hayes,  then  professor  at 
Oxford,  returned  Mr.  Arnold's  score  unopened, 
saying  to  him,  **Sir,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
scrutinise  the  exercise  of  the  author  of  tbe  Pro- 
digal  Son."  In  1771,  Mr.  Arnold  married  a  lady 
of  good  family  and  fortune,  and  about  the  same 
year  he  purchased  <*  Marybone  Gardens,''  which 
were  then  a  much  frequented  scene  of  gaiety  and 
fashion.  Here  h«  provided  for  the  entertainment 
of  tbe  public  seyeral  excellent  burlettas,  which 
were  very  fayourabljr  received.  On  the  death  of 
the  late  Vr.  Nares,  in  1783,  Dr.  Arnold  was  ap 
pointed  his  successor  as  organist  and  composer  to 
his  Msjestjr's  chapel  at  St.  James's.  In  1786,  Dr. 
Arnold  projected  tbe  plan  of  publishing  a  uniform 
edition  of  all  the  works  of  Handel ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth 
anmber,  enriching  his  edition  with  beautiful  en- 
navings.  He  also  published  about  the  aame  time 
war  volumes  of  cathedral  music,  intended  as  a 
continuation  of  Dr.  Doyce's  well  known  work; 
three  of  the  volumes  are  in  score  for  the  voices, 
and  one  for  the  organ.  In  1789,  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music  chose  Dr.  Arnold  for  tbe  director 
and  manager  of  this  institution  ;  and  he  conducted 
it  with  honour  to  himself,  and  with  satisfaction  to 
the  academicians  and  subscribers.  In  1796,  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Hayes,  as  conductor  of  the  snnual 
fierformanees  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  feast  of  tbe  sons 
of  the  clergy ;  and  in  this  situation  he  uniformly 
Maintained  his  distinguished  character  as  a  musi- 
cal professor.  Dr.  Arnold  closed  his  life,  after  a 
gradiml  decay,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  bis  age, 
tbc'fiSnd  of  October,  1803  ;  and  his  remains  were 
interred,  with  every  mark  of  respect,  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  had  five  children,  of  whom 
two  daughten  and  one  son  survived  him.  His 
■on,  Mr.  Samuel  Arnold,  is  the  author  of  leyeral 
Busicsl  dramas,  which  have  been  well  received, 
and  of  a  novel,  entitled,  **  The  Creole ;"  and  he  is 
now  making  rapid  progress  in  the  profession  of  s 
portrait  painter.  Of  the  abilities  of  Dr.  Arnold  as 
a  musical  composer,  it  is  needless  to  add  any- 
thing by  way  of  eulogium.  Tbe  "  Maid  of  the 
Hill,"  the  **  Agreeable  Surprise,"  *'  Inkle  and 
Ysrico,"  tbe  "Surrender  of  Calais,"  the  "Ship- 
wreck," and  "Peeping  Tom,"  wUl  continue  to 
delight  as  long  as  a  sense  of  hsrmony  subsists. 

ARNOLD  (BsMsnicr),  an  American,  bom  in 
New  England,  and  brougbt  up  as  a  surgeon.  He 
qjumd  this  piofeMloa  for  the  sm^  ;  and  after  b«ing 


for  some  years  employed  as  master  and  supercargo 
'of  a  trading  vessel,  he  embraced  with  entbuaiassta 
the  republican  cause  against  the.  mother  country* 
and  took  the  command  of  a  company  of  yolunteeis. 
at  Newhaven.  His  good  conduct  raised  him  to 
higher  offices,  and  he  was  for  tbe  boldness  of  his  cha- 
racter pointed  out  to  make  an  attack,  through 
pathless  wilds,  upon  Csnada.  In  his  attempt  to 
take  Quebec  by  surprise,  he  receited  a  wound  ia 
the  leg ;  and  upon  the  failure  of  hia  plans,  snd  th*. 
death  of  his  gallant  associate,  Montgomery,  he 
withdrew  the  remains  of  his  forces  to  Crown  Point. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  flotilla  on  Lak* 
Champlain ;  but  though  he  seemed  attached  to  tha 
AoMrican  cause,  either  dissatisfection  or  tbe  fear 
of  finding  himself  on  the  vanquished  sideicduced 
him  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Sir  Henry  Clintoo, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  hia  sincerity  to  deliver  up  into 
the  hands  of  tbe  English,  West  Point,  of  which  ha 
bad  the  command.  In  the  attempt,  poor  Audr6 
was  sacrificed,  and  Arnold,  with  difficulty,  escaped 
on  board  a  British  ship  of  war.  Here  he  waa 
treated  with  respect,  and  honourably  employed  ; 
and  on  the  unfortunate  conclusion  of  the  war,  ha 
was  rewarded  with  a  penaion.  He  was  aiterwarda 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  last  war. 
where  he  was  taken  by  the  French,  from  whom  ha 
escsped.  He  returned  to  England,  and  died  in 
London  1801. 

AHNOUL,  a  bishop  of  Lisieux,  who  resigned 
his  office  to  retire,  in  his  old  age,  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Victor  at  Paris,  where  be  died,  3Ut  of  August, 
1184.  His  letters  are  curious,  in  containing  aa 
account  of  the  discipline  and  manners'of  hia  time* 
printed  Paris,  1585,  8vo. 

ARNOULT  (Sophie),  a  Parisian  actress,  famed 
in  the  annals  of  gallantry  and  wit,  bom  at  Paris* 
February  14,  1740.  Her  father  kept  a  hoUl  gams, 
and  gave  her  a  good  education.  Nature  endowed 
this  favourite  of  the  Parisian  public  with  sprightly 
wit,  a  tender  heart,  a  charming  voice,  and  the 
most  beautiful  eyes.  Chance  brought  her  upon  tha 
stsge,  where  sne  delighted  the  public  from  De- 
cember 15, 1757  to  1778.  The  princess  of  Modena 
hsppened  to  be  in  retirement  at  the  Vai  dt  GrAe*^ 
It  was  the  custom,  at  that  time,  for  ladies  of  renk 
to  confess,  in  Pass  ion- week,  the  sins  committed 
during  Lent.  The  princess  wss  struck  with  a  very- 
fine  voice,  that  sang  at  the  evening  mass.  Tha 
songstress  was  Sophie  Amoult.  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  royal  choir  was  informed  by  the  princess 
of  tbe  discovery  which  she  had  made,  and,  againat  her 
mother 'a  will,  Sophie  was  obliged  to  join  Uie  choir* 
where  Msdame  de  Pompadour  heard  her  sing,  and 
exclaimed  sentimentally, "  Such  talents  are  enough 
to  make  a  princess."  This  psved  the  way  for 
Sophie  to  the  Parisian  opera,  where  she  soon  be« 
came  queen ^  and  shone  particularly  as  Thealire  in 
Castor  and  Pollux  ;  as  Ephise  inDardanus  ;as  Iphi* 
genis,  in  Iphi^enia  in  Aulis.  By  her  beauty* 
her  exquisite  performances,  and  her  vivacity,  i£a 
enchanted  every  one,  and  her  wit  was  so  successful 
Ht  tbe  time,  thst  her  bom  mots  were  collected.  Sha 
died  180^,  in  tbe  very  chamber  in  which  Admiral 
Coligny  was  murdered ;  and  in  the  same  year  with 
her,  tbe  nctressHS  Clairon  and  Dumeauil. 

ARNTZENIUS  (John  Henry),  a  learned 
Dutchman,  law  professor  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
died  1799.  He  wrote  AcademicMl  Disoourses  and 
Dissertationii    MisoeUaoies,   lastitutionas  J  aria 
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B«lgicir  tnro  Tolixmet  8vo. ;  Sedulius  and  Arator  ; 
PaoegTrici  Veteres,  &o.— There  were  two  others 
of  that  name,  John,  the  father,  and  Otho,  the  unole 
of  John  Heoij,  who  both  diatinguiahed  UienselFea 
bj  thtir  writings. 

ARNU  (Nicholas),  a  dominican,  bom  at  Me* 
nncoart,  near  Verdun.  He  was  professor  of  me> 
taplijaics  at  Padua,  where  he  died,  169$,  aged 
nxty-three.  His  works,  in  ten  volumes,  were 
otieiij  on  the  theologj  and  philosophy  of  Aquinas, 
■adeoriousfor  the  eztraragance  of  his  ideas,  and 
the  deaanoiaiions  which  he  pronounced  against  the 
lorkiih  empire. 

ARNULPH  or  ARNOUL,  a  natural  son  of  Car- 
lonan,  king  of  Bararia,  who  was  the  grandson  of 
Charlemagne,  was  called  to  the  empire  of  Germany, 
10  867  or  888,  on  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat. 
AAer  repressing  the  Sclayonians,  who  were  set- 
dsd  in  Moraria,  and  the  Normans  who  ravaged 
I'OrFsme,  he  marched  into  Italy,  where  the  princes 
lofoaed  to  recognise  him  as 'emperor,  and  where 
Goj,duke  of  Spoletto,  was  declared  his  competitor. 
J^e  took  Bergamo,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  which 
ho  ndoced,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  composition ; 
ad  was  crowned  in  896,  by  Pope  Formosus.  He 
^  laid  siege  to  Spoletto,  which  was  defended  by 
A^iltnide,  the  duchess,  a  woman  of  masculine 
Jl^fit.  Here  it  is  said  that  one  of  his  domestics, 
nibed  by  Agiltrude,  administered  to  him  a  slow 
Pgwp,  wbtch  laid  him  asleep  for  three  days,  and 
^^nvards  threw  him  into  a  lingering  disease. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  he  raised  the  siege  of 
M^tto,  and  retomed  into  Germany,  where  he 
M  in  899.  By  his  wife  Otta,vor  Oda,  who  wos 
Mcased  of  unchastity,  he  had  Lewis  IV.  surnamed 
the  hkhat,  who  ancoeeded  him.  To  his  natural 
MB,  Zttintibold,  he  gave  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine. 

ARNULPH.  or  EARNULPH,  or  ERNULPH, 
nthop  of  Rochester  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I., 
I^s  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  for  some  time  a  monk 

I  .  ^ci*n  de  tieauvaii.  •  Observing  some  irre- 
gusnties  among  his  brethren,  which  he  could 
natkcr  remedy  nor  endure,  he  resolved  to  quit  the 
JJ*J«»tery ;  and  by  the  advice  of  Lanfranc,,arch- 
nahop  of  Canterbury,  ^ame  over  to  England,  and 
uved  in  the  monastery  of  Canterbury  till  Lan- 
?■"«'>  death.  Afterwards,  when  Anselm  came 
^^  that  see,  Amulph  was  made  prior  ef  the  mo- 
"■t«2^  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  abbot  of 
'^I'^norough,  and  to  both  places  he  was  a  consi< 
^H'lwe  b«aefactor,  having  rebuilt  part  of  the 
*[»ish  of  Canterbury,  which  had  fallen  down,  and 
^dkat  of  Peterborough,  but  this  latter  was  de^ 
*«yfsd  by  an  accidental  fire,  and  our  prelate  re« 
jBOfod  to  Rochester  before  he  could  repair  the 
""•  In  1115,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  that 
!J*f  and  died  in  March  11S4,  aged  eighty- four. 
^  tt  bast  known  by  his  work  concerning  .the 
**"^tion,  endowment,  charters,  laws,  and  other 
^^  relating  to  the  church  of  Rochester.  It 
S|^rally  puses  by  the  name  of  Teztiis  Roffensis, 
"fw  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  of 
"Jjjjheiter,  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  Anglia  Sacra,  has 
R"Wi8h«d  an  extract  of  this  history,  under  the 
^of*'£mulphi  Episcopi  Roffensis  Collectanea 
^bus  £oclesitt  Roffensis,  ii  prima  sedis  funds- 
^  «d  sua  teapora.  Ex  Textu  Roffensi,  quern 
^POinit  Emnlphus."  Bale,  who  confounds  our 
J"»«ph  with  Amonl  bishop  of  Lisieux,  and  with 


byter,  informs  us,  that  Arnulphus  went  to  Komei 
where,  inyeigbing  strongly  against  the  vices  of  the 
bishops,  particularly  their  lewdness,  grandmr,  and 
worldiy-mindedtieMt  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage 
and  reaentment  of  the  Roman  clergy,  who  caused 
him  to  be  privately  assassinated.  Bui  this  was 
Ainulphus  the  presbyter,  who,  as  Platioa  tells  us, 
was  destroyed  by  the  treachery  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Honor] us  II.,  for  re- 
monstrsting  with  great  severity  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  court  of  Rome. 

ARNWAY(Jouy},  born  in  1601,  and  in  1618 
became  a  commoner  of  St.  Edmund's<hall,  in  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  till  he  had  taken  his  degrees  in 
arts,  and  had  also  rec<*ived  holy  orders.     He  then 
went  duwn  again  into  Shropshire,  where,  in  pro* 
cess  of  time,  he  obtained  the  rectories  of  Hodoet 
and  Igbtfield,  which  he  enjoyed  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil   war.     He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning  and  very  extensive  chsrily,  so  that  though 
his  income  was  considerable,  yet  ho  laid  up  very 
little.    It  was  his  custom  to  clothe  aonuully  twelve 
poor  people  according  to  their  station,  and  every 
Sunday  he  entenaiued  as  many  at  his  table,  not 
only  plentifully,   but  with   delicate  respect.     His 
loyalty  to  his  prince  being  as  warm  as  his  charity 
towards  hia  neighbours,  he  raised  and  clothed  eight 
iroopeia    for    his  service,  and    always  preached 
warmly  against  rebellion.    The  pailisment  having 
a  garrison  in  the  town  of  Wem,  a  detaclunent  was 
sent  from  thence   who  plundered  him   of  every 
thing,  besides  terrifying  him  with  the  cruelest  iu« 
sulu.    In  1640  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  to  serve  the 
king  in  person,  and  there  was  created  doctor  in 
divinity,  and  had  also   the  archdeaconry  of  Co- 
ventrjf  given  him,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr,  Brown- 
rig  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter.    His  former  misfor- 
tunes did  not  hinder  Dr.  Arnway  from  being  as 
active  afterwards  in  the  king's  service,  which  sub- 
jected  him  to  a  new  train  of  hardships,  his  estate 
oeiug  sequestered,  aud  himself  imprisoned.    At 
lengthy  after  the  klng'a  murder,  he  obtained  his 
liberty,  and,  like  mauy  other  loyalists,  was  com- 
pelled by  the  lawa  then  in  being  to  retire  to  Hol- 
land.   While  at  the  Hague,  in  1650,  he  published 
two  little  pieces  ;  the  first  eniiiied  "  The  1'ablet ;  ^ 
or,  the  Moderation  of  Charles  I.  the  Martyr."    la  ' 
this  he  endeavours  to  wipe  off  all  the  aspersions 
that  were  thrown    on  that  prince's  memory   by 
Milton  and  his  associates.     The  second  is  called 
*' An  Alarm  to  the  Subjects  of  England,"  in  which 
he  certainly  did  his  utmost  to  picture  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  new  government  in  the  strongest  co- 
lours ;  and  In  this  woik  he  gives,  some  very  re- 
markable aneedotea  of  himself.     His  supplies  from 
England   failing,   and  his  hopes  in  that   country 
being  else  frustrated,  he  was  compelled  to  aocept 
an  offer  that  wee  made  him  uf  going  to  Virginia,  ^ 
where,  oppreaaed  with  grief  and  cares, he  died,  ia 
l6bS,  leaving  behind  him  the  charsctf  r  of  a  pious, 
upriglii,  and  consistent  loyalist.    The  tracts  above 
mentioned  were  reprio:ed  in  England,  1661. 

AROMATARI  (Joseph),  a  learned  Italian  phy- 
sicion,  was  born  at  Assiai,  about  the  year  1586. 
Having  obtained  his  doctor's  '  degree  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  went  to. Venice  und  praciised 
physic  there  for  fifty  years,  during  which  he  refused 
very  adtantageoua  offera  from  the  duke  of  Mautua, 
the  king  of  England,  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  and 


AnottlibbotofBooaeTal,aiid  Aniuiphiit  the  pres-  died  there  July  16,  1660.    Ho  had  coUected  a 
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copious  Ubwrr,  psfticultTly  rich  it  msnuscnpts, 
aod  cuUitatea  general  literBtare  u  well  as  ibe 
sciences  coDDected  wiib  his  profession,  ii  wbiob 
last  he  published  oply  one  tract.  The  work  which 
Las  ;  rgcured  bim  roost  reputation,  was  a  letter  on 
tlie  generntion  of  plants,  which  was  prefixed  to  his 
( Aromotari's)  "  Disputatio  de  rabie  concagioaa," 
Venice,  16«5,  4to„  Fraocfort,  16«6,  4to.,  and  was 
translated  iaio  English,  and  published  in  the  Pbi- 
losopliical  Transactions,  No.  «11,  snd  again  re- 
printed  with  J ungius's  works,  in  1747,  at  Cobourg. 

AHPINO  (Joseph  d*).  «!»«  »»*»  «'  *  painter 
named  Cesa-i,  at  Arpino,  wa*  born  at  Rome  in 
1560.  While  yet  in  his  thirteenth  year,  his  father 
placed  him  with  the  artists  employed  by  Gregory 
XIII.  in  painting  the  lodges  of  the  Vatican,  whom 
he  seiTed  in  the  humble  employment  of  preparing 
their  pallets  snd  colours.  But,  in  this  situation  he 
discovered  such  talenU,  that  the  pope  gare  orders 
to  pay  him  a  golden  crown  per  day  so  looij  as  he 
continued  to  work  in  the  Vatican.  Pope  Clement 
VIII.  made  him  chevalier  oi  the^orderof  Christ, 
and  sppointed  him  director  of  St.  John  de  l«teraa. 
In  1600  he  followed  the  Cardinal  Aldobraiidiai, 
who  WBS  sent  legate  on  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  Henry  IV.  with  Mary  de  Medicis.  Csratagio, 
his  enemy  and  rival,  having  attacked  him,  Arpino 
refused  to  fight  him  because  he  was  not  a  knight, 
and  in  order  t>  remove  this  obstacle,  Caravagio 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Malta  to  be  admitted  eheva- 
lier-servant.  Arpino  wanted  likewise  to  measure 
swords  with  Annlbal  Carachio,  but  the  latter,  with 
becorning  contempt,  took  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  and, 
showing  it  i'»  him,  said,  '•  With  this  weapon  I  defy 
you."  Arpino  died  at  Rome  in  1640,  at  the  age 
of  fourscore.  H6  was  among  paintera  what  Ma- 
rino was  among  poets,  boru  to  dsssle  and  to  se- 
duce, and  both  met  with  a  public  prepared  te prefer 
glitter  to  resliiy.  He  reared  a  numerous  scbo»l, 
distinguished  by  little  more  than  the  barefaced 
imiuiion  of  his  faults,  and  a  brother,  Bernardino 
Cesari,  w'lio  was  an  excellent  copyist  of  the  de- 
signs of  Michael  Angelo,  but  died  )Ou«g.  Among 
raintera  he  is  sometimes  known  by  tbe  name  of 
I  Cavalier  d'Arpino,  and  sometimes  by  that  of 
Josephin.  Mr.  Fuseli  has  given  the  above  cha- 
racter of  him  under  that  of  Cesari. 

ARRAES  ( Aniador),  one  of  the  moat  elegant 
Ponugue*e  writers,  was  born  in  tbe  province  of 
Alentejo,  in  1530.  His  theological  learning  and 
treat  abilities  raised  him  to  the  bishopric  ofPorta- 
legre,  which  he  resigned  in  1596,  and  retired  to  a 
monastery  at  Coimbra,  where  be  died  in  1600. 
His  "  Moral  Dialogues"  is  a  work  highly  cele- 
brated  in  Portugsl. 

ARKAGON.    See  JOAN. 

ARRAN,  Earl  of.   See  HAMILTON  (Jaji«s). 

AllKHACHION,  a  celebrsied  wrestler  of  Aroa« 
dia,  w!  o  conquered  all  his  antagonisU  except  one  ; 
In  dyiog,  however,  Arrhachion  pressedhis  finger  so 
closely  upon  the  foot  of  his  opponent  thai  the  latter 
cried  oUt  he  was  vanquished,  and  Arrhachion,  aU 
though  a  corpse, -was  crowned  as  vietor.  Tbie  oc- 
curred COS,  B.C. 

ARRHENIUS  (Jacob),  professor  of  history  at 
UpsMi,  died  in  1725,  leaving  behind  him  a  work 
entitled  "  Patria  et  ejus  amor,  ex  cieeroae  de 
leeibus,  libr.  ii.,"  snd  two  others. 

ARRIA,  n  Roman  lady  celebrated  for  heroic 
eottrage  oad  conjugal  affeetim^  nm  tbe  wife  of 


Cseeina  Pastus,  a  man  of  cenmlar  dignity.  Pliny 
tbe  younger  has  delivered  to  posterity  eeveid 
anecdotes  ooDoeming  bar,  which  are  highly  weitby 
of  preaerration.  Her  husband  and  aon  were  at  the 
same  time  attacked  with  a  very  dangereva  illnesi. 
Her  son,  a  youth  of  the  greater  bopta,  died. 
Arria  cooeealed  bia  death  from  tbe  aick  Ibtfaer) 
'and  whenever  she  entered  bi«  chamber,  pot  on 
cheerful  looka,  and-  answered  bia  inq«iiiat  with 
apparent  phiaaure,  while  her  heart  waa  ftoiv  vitii 
grief.  PsBtus,  afterwarda  joining  Seriboniaiioa  ia 
a  rebellion  against  the  Emperor  Claudius,  was 
taken  and  carried  prisoner  to  Rome  by  sea.  Arris, 
not  being  able  to  pezwiade  the  aoldiera  tA  safer 
her  to  attend  upon  her  husband  in  the  same  ship, 
hired  a  fishing-boat  and  followed  bin.  Airived  at 
Rome,  she  declared  her  imention  of  dying  with 
her  huabaod  ;  and  when  her  aon-in-law,  Thraeea, 
remonatrating  with  her,  asked  hex«  "  Would  yei 
then  ohoose  thst  your  dau^^ter  should  aceooDipsBy 
me  were  I  to  die  Y*  **  Yes  (said  ahe),  peeTided 
she  had  lived  so  long  and  so  happiljr  with  yoa  ss 
I  with  PsBtua."  Perceiving  that  her  fiunily  walehed 
her  leat  ahe  ahoold  pnt  her  design  into  axeottioo, 
*'  You  may  make'  me  die  nfore  painfuyy  (she 
oried),  but  you  cannot  prerent  me  irom  ^Ving;" 
and  with  theae  words,  she  sprung  up  siiddeidyf 
and  dashing  her  head  against  the  opposite  watt  ef 
the  chamber,  fell  senseless.  On  her  reoovery,  she 
calmly  aaid,  **  I  told  you  I  would  find  a  dUficalt 
road  to  death  if  yoa  excluded  m»  frosa  an  ea^ 
one."  When  her  huaband  had  reoeivsd  the  oesa- 
mand  fbr  putting  himself  to  death,  Arria  i 


him  heaitate,  took  a  dagger,  and  plungliig  it  i 
hes  bosom,  drew  it  forth  all  bloody  aod  presea 
it  to  her  huaband,  with  theae  worda  oeleortted  by 
all  antiqaity,  <*  Pastua,  it  is  not  painful  I"  Jlsriial 
has  made  thia  acene  the  aubjectof  a  noted  epigiam, 
but  he  has  given  an  ingenioua  tam  to  tbe  apeeeht 
which  injures  its  noble  aimplioily. 

ARRIAQA  (RoDBRzo  ax),  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
waa  bom  at  I^g^na,-  in  Castile,  Jannary  17) 
1592.  He  entered  into  t}ie  society,  September  17» 
1606,  aad  taught  philosophy  with  great  applaass 
at  Valladolid,  and  divinity  at  Salamanca.  After* 
wards,  at  the  instigation  of  the  society,  be  went  to 
Prague  in  1634,  where  he  taught  aofaolaatie  di* 
vinity  three  years,  was  prefect  general  of  the  ati« 
dies  twenty  yeara,  and  chanceUor  of  the  unireni^ 
for  twelve  years.  He  took  tbe  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity  is  a  very  public  manner,  and  gained  grsal 
repuUtion.  Tbe  province  of  lilckemia  de^rted 
him  thrice  to  Home,  to  assist  there  at  general  con- 
gf  egations  of  the  order,  and  it  appeals  that  be  sf* 
terwarda  refuaed  every  aolioatatioA  to  retsm  la 
Spain.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Urban  VIU.* 
Innocent  X.,  and  the  bmperor  Ferdinand  liX«,  and 
died  at  Prague,  June  17,  1667.  Hia  works  ars, 
"  A  Course  of  Philosophy,''  fol.  Antwerp,  1632, 
aad  at  Lyons,  1669,  much  enlarged  ;  "  A  Coanc 
of  Divinity,"  eight  Tolumes  fol.  printed  at  dif* 
ferent  periods  from  1643  to  1655,  at  Antwerp* 
Other  worka  have  been  attributed  to  him,  bat  witli* 
out  much  authority,  Bayle  says,  be  leaenbles 
thoae  authora  who  admirably  discover  the  weak« 
nesa  of  auy  doctrilKe,  but  never  discover  the  atresg 
side  of  it:  they  are,  he  adda,  like  warriors,  who 
bring  fire  and  sword  into  the  enemies*  cottntiy» 
but  are  not  able  to  put  their  own  frenlieni  iaie  s 
stftis  of  resistance* 
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ARRIAN,  •  ctflebnlsd  hwtoriui  «Dd  pliikMO- 
pkr,  lirW  waAei  the  Eoiperor  Adrin*  and  the  two 
htuuBm,  io  the  Moond  ceotory.  H«  w»  bora 
m  NieMi«dU,  in.  Bitbyoia^  wb  styled  the  eeeond 
XeiiDpboBi  asd  raised  to  the  mait  conaiderablo 
difvitifli  ef  Rome.  The  most  celebrated  of  hie 
votka  il  his  Hisiorj,  io  Greek,  of  Alexander  the 
Girtti  ia  seren  books;  a  perforaiaoce  mueh 
cMieaed  for  more  aocaraey  end  idelitj  than  that 
of  Qaimiia  Curttsa.  Fhobai  mmtums  also  bia 
Mii^  of  Bitbjvia,  aaotber  of  tho  Alaai,  and  a 
thirl  of  the  Parlhiaaa,  in  eefsmeea  books,  whieb 
he  br«Dgbt  down  to  the  var  carried  oa  by  Trajan 
apiaat  them.  Arriaa  is  aaid  to  have  wnttea  se- 
mi ether  works:  Ldeiaii  teUs  us,  that  he  wioie 
th«  liii  of  a  robber*  iHioae  ntme  was  Tilibome,  ftnd 
whan  Loeiaii  eadeavottrs  to  excuso  himielf  lor 
wiidag  the  life  of  Alexaador,  the  impostor,  he  adde, 
'*  Ltt  ae  person  wcnse  me  of  bating  employed  my 
labevr  upon  too  low  and  mean  a  sobjeet,  aisce 
Acrim,  the  worthy  diseiple  of  Spictetna^  who  ia 
OBSof  the  grteteat  men  amongst  cha  Romans,  add 
vhebu  pa&sed  bia  whole  lih  amongst  the  Moses, 
Masssended  to  write  ibo  life  of  Tilibonis/'  The 
hMtediiiooa  of  Airian  are,  that  of  GronoTiue,  Or* 
ndLat^  Leyddn,  17(M,  fol.;  of  Rspbelios,  Or. 
mi  LaL,  Amsterdam,  1757, 9ro* }  ind  of  Schmoidor, 
Uipsie.  17»,  870. 

ARRIGHCTTI  (PfliLft*),waaboraatFloranoe, 
m  158f ,  and  died  in  IdGf ,  letring  behind  liim  se- 
Taral  books,  among  which  are,  •<  The  Rhetoric  of 
Aristotle;"  "A  Tranahuioa  of  the  Pootio"  of  the 
Mae  author;  *'Foar  Academical  Disooorses,"  on 
pktsors,  laaghter,  apidt,  and  hooonr ;  **  A  Life  of 
St.  Francie,"  &c«  His  father,  NicboUn  Arrigbetti, 
^  SI  Fk>renoe,  ia  1639.  and  was  a  mas  of  learo- 
iac^  sad  aktllod  in  maUiomatiea.-*-There  waa  also 
aJsflait  of  the  eame  naaao,  irfao  publiahod  '<Tbit 
Thaery  of  fire,"  in  1750»  4to. ;  and  died  at  Siouaa 

iftirer. 

ARAIOHrrrO  or  ARRIOO  (Haffaf).  a 
latin  poet  of  th«  twelfth  cf^tory,  was  bom  at  S«t- 
tiaslle  near  Fkinanee,  and  for  some  ttmo  was  eorate 
of  Cskassao.  Ho  alt^rwards  gave  »p  hie  ben<r- 
ice,  sad  beosmo  so  poor  tbst  he  waa  obliged  to 
*^i^  en  charity;  from  which  eireumstaiioo  he 
^'aed  the  aarname  of  U  Pav$r9,  He  painted  bis 
■tgiaae  and  bia  niefarttinea  in  elegiac  terse,  in  a 
•aaDsrsoporo  and  paihotie,  tbst  they  weropie- 
ia|b«d  as  aaodela  at  all  pubUe  seboola.  Tboy  re^ 
■tisad  in  manaacript  ia  Yoriooa  Hbratiea  ootil 
iMtt  t  cramry  ago,  when  threo  oditiona  of  them 
•nepeUiab^d  hi  Italy^. 

ARRiQHI  (riiAvcia),  i  satire  of  Corsica,  was 
Pv^Mor  of  law  at  Padua,  wfaero  be  died  May  S8, 
Vw.  He  was  remarbsbly  tooacioua  of  hisopinioos, 
lad  carried  00  a  long  controversy  with  some  anii' 
9Mss  leletiTe  10  tbe  eaplanauon  of  en  anei#o( 
Jpitaph.  Hia  principal  writingaaio,  "A  History/' 
■Utis,  *•  of  the  War  of  Crpcos/'  ioserea  books ; 
wd  a  "  Lifo  ef  Franciious  Manroeenos." 
^RIGOKI  (Ptivois),  of  Borgamo,waabom 
■w»  Becenbor  1, 1010  j  sad  died  July  28,  1643. 
'<*tppM  himself  to  tbe  siudr  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
E!?n!^  waa  employed  by  tbe  Cardinal  Freda- 
"w  Beromeo,  iti  'deciphering  the  Greek  maau- 
«np*of  tbe  AmbrosUn  Hbrwyv  He  wioto  aome 
rfulogi«a/»  awl  MiMgcootses,"  which  were  col- 
^l^daad  pobliahed  at  Icrgamo  ia  1636 ;  "  The 
"«J*  9f  Viitae.*'  and  otter  »iacea»  wUohtte 
l^wr.Biog.— No.3«. 


noticed  by  Vae/ini  in  hit  History  of  the  Writers  of : 
Bergamo* 

AHRIVABENE  (Jortir  Frasicis),  of  a  ufrblo 
familj  of  Mantua,  iloterished  abont  the  year  1546. 
Eojoying  muchiotimaoy  with  Possevin  and  Franco, 
be  inabibed  their  taste'  for  poetry »  and  compoeed 
"  Maritime  Edogues,"  wbieb  weie  ptioted  with 
the  «  Maritime  Dialogues''  of  Botasxo^at  Maotuey 
ia  15474  ArriTabene  waa  no  lean  diatinguiehed  aa 
a  prooe  writert  and  there  era  aaany  of  hii  lettera 
and  easaya  in  Raffnelli'a  coUeotaon,  pabUshed  at 
Mantaa  about  tho  same  ttma.r-Jehtt  Paler,  of  the 
sasae  fasaily  aa  tbe  prododiag»  boeanio  bishop  of 
Urbino,  where  ha  died  ia  15M,  ill  ifatf  sUtjr-«thirA 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  tbe  aeholar  of 
Pbilelphus,  undev  whom  ho  stndiod  tho  Greek 
laegaago  with  great  dilif eace^  He  wrdto, "  Goa« 
aagldoa^"  a  Latia  poom.  In  boaoat  of  Ladetioo^ 
mstqais  of  Msntua*  a  celebrated  geaeral,  whdi 
diedinl478i  and  other  worka^— Hjrppolito,  a  do« 
scendaat  of  tbe  ssme  iimtiy^  who  died  March  28» 
1739,  practised  with  great  reputation  aa  a  physi- 
cian 4t  Rome.  He  prltited  his  "  Pooiiu"  at  No- 
dent,  ia  17 17,  aud  aa  aeadeiftical  disaartation^  the 
tide  of  which  ie,  '*  La  vers  idea  deUa  Modipiaa/' 
RefTgio,  17SO9  4to. 

ARR0W8M1TH  (Jona),  an  Eagliah  difia* 
and  writer,  bom  at  or  near  Newcaotle^poa  Tyat« 
March  t9,  1603,  waa  admitted  of  St.  ieha'a-4ol- 
iege  in  Caaabridge,  io  1616,  and  look  bis  first  two 
degrees  from  tbeneain  1619  and  16Sd»  Inthia  laat 
year  he  Was  choaea  feiWiw  of  Catberiae-batt» 
where  he  ia  sapposed  Co  have  sesided  seaae  yeare» 
probably  engaged  id  the  tuition  of  yoath ;  but  itt 
1631  ho  nuri ied,  and  i emored  Io  Lyaa,  in  Korlblk« 
H«  continued  in  tbia  town,  yery  much  eatssmcd, 
for  about  ten  or  tweira  yeara,  beiag  first  asaialatti 
or  curate^  and  afisrwarda  miaister,  in  hia  owa 
right,  of  St«  Niehoba-ehapel  therd.  He  wae  after* 
warda  cath^  up  to  aaaiat  in  the  asaembW  of  diviade ; 
had  «  parish  ia  London,  and  is  named  with  Tdck* 
ney.  Hill,  aad  othera,  io  the  list  of  trlerti  aa  the/ 
were'  ealled ;  u  e.  persona  ip^iated  to  oxamina 
aud  report  the  intf^rity  aad  aibaliliesof  caodidalea 
Tot  the  eldersliip  in  London,  and  sainiairr  at  lar|po« 
When  Dr.  Beale.  m  isUr  of  SL  JobnVsollege,  wia 
turned  out  by  tbe  e jil  ef  Maacheater,  Mr.  Arrow« 
smithy  who  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.  D.  froaa. 
CsiheriDe-lmll  eleven  yeara  bafere,  was  put  inta 
his  place  j  aad  ahio  into  the  royal  dirinity  chair^ 
from  which  the  obi  professor  Collins  was  re< 
mared  ;  aad  after  about  aiae  yeara'  poseeaaioH  of 
ihesa  hoDOurs,  te  which  ho  added  that  of  a  doctor'a 
degree  ia  divinity,  la  1649,  he  waa  promatod,  o^  Dt^ 
HtlKa  death,  to  the  maatarahip  of  Trinity -collega^ 
with  which  he  keirt  hia  profeaaor's  plaae  only  two 
yeers)  hia  beaith  beittf?  coasidorably  impairodc 
He  died  ia  February  1656 -9*  Dr.  Arrowsmitb 
publiahed  **  Taoiica  Sacra,''  three  sermoos;  aad 
after  hia  deatii  a  collection  of  his  tboologieU 
aphoriame  appeared,  entitled  «  Armilla  Cataaho* 
lica." 

ARSACE8  ht  founder  of  tho  Parthian  mo« 
narchy,  began  hie  career  by  osciting  a  rerolt 
against  the  goveraor  of  Partbia  aoder  AatiochiM 
Tbeos,  who  bad  offered  a  shameful  affront  to  hia 
brother.  Tba  goreraor  waa  killed  In  tbe  quarial, 
aad  Arsases  peraimdod  bis  coantrymca  to  join  hisa 
tu  totally  ezpoUiDg  the  Macedonians*  aad  eetahlieh- 
iag  tho  aatiosal  iadeptttdtBoe.  .  Thii  ha 
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about  B.C.  950,  The  suocess  of  Anaces  eausod 
the  Parthiaos  to  eleTate  him  to  the  throve,  and  he 
fixed  his  residenoe  at  Hecatompolia.  Seleueus 
Callinieua,  the  successor  of  Aotioolmsi  attempted 
to  reooT<'r  the  Parthian  provinces  ;  but  h^  was  de- 
feated in  a  gn|eat  battle  by  Arsaces,  and  made  cap- 
tire  ;  and  this  erent  was  by  the  Parthians  com- 
memorated as  the  commencement  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  its  annirersaiy  celebrated  with 
great  solemnitj  for  many  ages.  Arsaces  behaved 
with  generosity  to  the  captive  king,  who  finished 
his  dBjB  in  JParthia.  lie  possessed  himself  of 
Hyrcania  and  some  neighbonring  proTinces ;  and 
was  at  length  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  king  of 
Cappadocia  after  a  prosperous  reien  of  about 
thirty-eight  years.  He  left  behind  him  a  great 
reputation  throughout  the  east ;  and  his  successors, 
the  Parthian  king^,  all  took  his  name,'  as  the 
Roman  emperora  did  that  of  CsBsar.  The  empira 
he  founded  prored  an  impenetrable  barrier  against 
the  Romans  in  their  attempu  to  extend  their  do- 
niniotis  eastward. 

'  ARSACES  II.,  king  of  Parthia,  succeeded  his 
father  Arsaoes  I.,  and  proved  like  him  a  warlike 
prince.  When  Antiochus  the  Great  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  he  entered 
Media,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  country. 
Antiochus,  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  marched 
against  Arsaces,  and  drove  him  out  of  Media,  and 
pursuing  him  into  Parthia,  obliged  him  to  take 
refuge  in  Hyrcania.  In  the  mean  time,  Arsaces 
oollecting  a  great  army,  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  prored  so  formidable  to  Antiochus,  that  this 
king  W98  glad  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  treaty, 
which  confirmed  Arsaces  in  the  possession  of 
Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  on  the  condition  of  be« 
ooming  an  ally  to  Antiochus.  Of  the  further  his- 
tory of  this  prince  nothing  is  known,  but  that  he 
left  his  crown  tohis  son  Arsaces  Priapatius. 

.  ARSACES  (TiaANUs),  king  of  Armenia,  reigned 
at  the  time  when  the  Emperor  Julian  made  his 
invasion  of  Persia.  Julian,  in  a  haughty  and  me- 
nacing epistle  (if  that  extant  under  his  name  be 
not  a  forgery),  summoned  Arsaces  to  ioin  him 
with  his  forces  in  the  expedition,  llie  Armeuian, 
who,  as  a  Christian,  did  not  wish  him  success, 
and  was  besides  of  an  unwarlike  dtspo«ition,  is 
■apposed  to  have  ordered  or  connived  at  the  de- 
sertioD  of  his  auxiliary  troops  from  the  Roman 
oamp  at  a  time  when  their  aid  was  most  wanted 
by  the  emperor,  which  was  a  considerable  cause  of 
his  failure.  When  Julian  was  compelled  to  make 
an  ignominious  peace  with  the  Persian  king,  it 
was  particularly  specified  that  the  Romans  should 
renounce  the  sovereignty  of  Armenia,  and  give  no 
assistance  to  Arsaces  if  attacked  by  the  Persians. 
Some  years  afterwards  Sapor  entered  Armenia 
with  an  army,  but  without  dedariog  any  hostile 
intentions  against  Arsaces.  He  even  invited  him 
to  a  banquet ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  he  caused  him 
to  be  bound  with  chains  of  silver,  and  committed 
him  to  custody.  After  a  ehort  confinement  in  the 
Tower    of   Oblivion  at   Ecbatana,  the  unhappy 

prince  ended  his  dajs  by  assassination,  B.C. 
569.  Armenia  thenceforth  became  a  province  of 
Persia. 

.  AR3ENIUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, was  preceptor  to  Areadius,  son  of  the  £m- 
pac9c  Xh«pdositt8.    TJm  tmperor  om  day  «oiiung 


into  the  apartment  where  Arsenius  was  inatmeting 
his  pupil,  was  displeased  to  find  the  fonner 
standing  and  the  latter  sitting,  and  commanded 
Arcadius  to  lay  aaide  his  dignitv,  and  receive  his 
lessons  from  bis  maater  with  Jue  respect.  The 
haughty  youth  submitted  reluctsntly ;  and,  soma 
time  afterwards,  when  the  preceptor  had  found  it 
necessary  to  enforce  his  precepts  with  rigour,  tba 
young  prince  was  so  incensed,  that  he  oraered  an 
officer  to  kill  him.  The  officer  gave  Arsenius  no- 
tice of  the  order,  and  he  retired  prirately  into  tha 
deserts  of  Egypt,  where  he  led  a  life  of  mortifica- 
tion and  devotion  among  the  anchorites  of  Scetis 
till  the  age  of  ninety-five.  Theodosius  sought  in 
vain  to  disoover  tlie  retreat  of  Arseniua,  whosa 
traot  for  the  rule  of  the  monks  is  still  preserred. 

ARSENIUS,  bishop  of  Constantinopls,  was 
called  to  the  metropolitan  see,  from  a  private  mo- 
nastic life,  in  1255,  by  the  Emperor  Theodora 
Lasoaris;  who,  a  little  before  hia  death,  consti- 
tuted him  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  son  John,  an 
infant  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age.  Arsenius  was 
renowned  for  piety  and  aimpUcity;  but  these 
afforded  no  security  against  the  ambition  and 
perfidy  of  the  age.  Michael  Paleologus  usurped 
the  sovereignty ;  and  Arsenius  at  length,  with  ine- 
luctance,  consented  to  place  the  diadem  on  his 
head,  with  this  express  condition,  that  he  ahouU 
resign  the  empire  to  the  royal  infant  when  he 
came  to  maturity.  But  after  he  had  made  thia 
concession,  he  found  his  pupil  treated  with  great 
disregard,  and,  probably,  repenting  of  what  he  had 
done,  he  retired  from  his  see  to  a  monastery.  Soma 
time  after,  by  a  sudden  revolution,  Palseologua  re- 
covered Constantinople  from  the  Latins ;  and 
amidst  hia  successes,  found  it  necessary  to  his  re- 
putation to  recall  the  biahop,  and  he  aocordinglj 
fixed  him  in  the  metropolitan  see  ;  such  was  the 
asceodency  of  Arsenius's  character.  PalKologna, 
however^  still  dreaded  the  youth,  whom  he  had  so 
deeply  injured  ;  and,  to  prevent  him  from  recover- 
ing his  throne,  he  had  recourse  to  the  ba^baroua 
policy  of  putting  out  his  %je»,  Arsenius  hearing 
this,  excommunicated  the  emperor,  who  then  ex- 
hibited some  appearance  of  repentance.  But  the 
bishop  refused  to  admit  liim  into  the  church,  and 
Pal»ologus  meanly  accused  him  of  certain  crimea 
before  an  assembly,  over  which  he  had  abaduta 
away.  Arsenius  was  accordingly  condemned,  and 
baniahed  to  a  small  island  of  the  Propontia.  Con- 
scious of  his  inte](rily,  he  bore  his  sufferings  with 
serenity ;  and  requesting  that  an  account  might  be- 
taken of  the  treasures  of  the  church,  he  showed 
that  three  piecea  of  gold,  which  he  had  earned  by- 
transcribing  psalms,  were  the  whole  of  bis  pro- 
perty. The  emperor,  after  all  this,  solicited  bin 
to  repeal  his  ecclesiastical  censures,  but  he  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal  -,  and,  it  ia  8upposed|  died  in 
bis  obscure  retreat. 

ARSENIUS,  archbishop  of  Monembasia,  or 
Malvasia,  in  the  Morea,  was  a  learned  philologist  of 
tlie  fifteenth  century.  He  was  the  particular 
friend  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  wrote  to  him  aome 
very  elegant  letters.  He  submitted  alao  to  the 
Romish  church,  which  gave  so  much  offence  to 
the  heads  of  the  Greek  church,  that  they  excom« 
municated  him.  There  are  of  his  extant,  a  **  CoU 
lection  of  Apophthegms,"  printed  at  Rome,  iji 
Greek ;  and  another  *'  Collection  of  Seholia  oa 
seyen  of  tb«  trsgedies  of  SoHpidMi"  printed  nt 
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Yeaiee  in  1518,  8«o. ;  Basil*  1544  ;  and  a^ain 
It  Venice  in  1595.  His  coUettion  of  Apophthegms, 
or"PrecIara  dicta  Philosopbonim/*  has  no  date 
of  j«ar.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  bat 
he  WIS  alire  in  15S5. 

ARSES,  the  youngest  son  of  Ochus,  whom  the 
enioeh  Bagoas  raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and 
^Mtrojed  with  his  children,  afler  a  reign  of  three 
jesn. 

ARSILLI  (Francis),  a  celebrated  poet  and 
p^jsiei&D,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rixteeath  century,  was  a  native  of  Sinigaglia,  and 
after  baring  studied  at  Padua,  practised  medicine 
uid  wrote  poetry  at  Rome.  He  died  in  the  sixtj- 
aixtlk  jflir  of  bis  age,  at  Sinigaglia,  1540.  He 
wrote  a  poem  in  Latin  verse,  "  De  poetis  Ur- 
Iwnie,"  addressed  to  Paul  Jorius;  which  has 
been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  bis  life  of  Leo, 
wbo  is  of  opinion  that  bis  complaint  of  the  neglect 
of  poets  in  the  time  of  that  pontiff  was  unjust. 

ARSINOE  (in  fabulous  history),  daughter  of 
I^ippus  and  Pbilodice,  was  mother  of  .^scula- 
pios  by  Apollo,  according  to  some  authors.  She 
Kceived  divine  honours  after  death  at  Sparta. — The 
litter  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  wor^ 
i^ppetl  after  death  under  the  name  of  Venus 
Zepbjritis.  Dinochares  began  to  build  her  a  tem- 
ple with  loadstones,  in  which  there  stood  a  statue 
of  Areinoe  suspended  in  the  air  by  the  power  of 
tl»  m^et ;  but  the  death  of  the  architect  pre- 
vented its  being  perfected. — A  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
^^l8,  who  married  Lysimacbus  Icing  of  Mace- 
dooia.  Afler  her  husband's  death,  Ceraunus,  her 
own  brother,  married  her,  and  ascended  the  throne 
of  Macedonia.  He  previoualy  murdered  Lysima* 
ohoi  tod  Philip,  the  sons  of  Arsinoe  by  Ljsima- 
^ns,  in  their  mother's  arms.  Arsinoe  was  some 
time  after  banished  to  Samothrace. —  A  younger 
nagbter  of  Ptolemr  Auletes,  sister  to  Cleopatra. 
Antony  despatched  ner  to  gain  the  good  graces  of 
bersister.— The  wife  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene, 
who  committed  adultery  with  her  son-in-law. 

ARTABANUS  L,  king  of  the  Parthians,  was 
mH^  'on  of  Priapatius,  and  succeeded  his  nephew 
Porahates  H.  He  received  a  wound  in  a  battle 
with  the  Thogarians,  a  tribe  of  Scythians,  in  the 
Mat  year  of  his  reign,  of  which  he  died  about 
B.C.  129,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pa- 
cons  L 

ARTABANUS  11..  of  the  race  of  Arsaoes,  was 
'^  of  Media  when  he  was  called  by  the  Par- 
uians,  about  A.  D.  16,  to  take  poasession  of  their 
"''ODe,  to  the  ezdution  of  Vonones,  whom  they 
wosidered  as  a  slave  to  the  Romans.  Artabanus 
vnve  Vonones  into  Armenia,  and  thence  into 
Y"^;  and  desirous  of  strengthening  himself  on 
uie  throne,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Germanicus  in 
order  to  renew  the  aljiance  between  the  two  em- 
pires. After  the  death  of  Germanicus,  Artabanus 
flowed  great  contempt  of  Tiberius ;  and  invading 
wania,  placed  bis  eldest  son  Arsaces  on  the 
nn>ne  of  that  country,  and  even  laid  claim  to  all 
uo  conntriea  which  had  been  possessed  by  Cyrus 
^  Alexander.  At  the  same  time  he  treated  the 
Pttthians  with  great  severity;  so  that  a  oou- 
mney  was  formed  to  set  upon  the  throne  Pfara- 
bates,  who  was  sent  for  on  that  account  from 
JJone.  Fhrahates  dying,  another  prince  of  the 
Wood-rcyal,  Tiridates,  was  substituted  by  Tibe- 
iu»,  lad  fhmnmnnf  king  of  <be  Ibof  iM&s,  was 


excited  to  make  an  attack  upon  Armenia.  Araaces, 
the  son  of  Artabanus,  who  reigned  there,  vras 
killed  by  treachery ;  and  his  brother  Orodes  was 
vanquished  by  Pbarasmanes,'  who  possessed  him- 
self of  all  Armenia.  Artabanus  was  then  attacked 
by  the  Romans  and  the  Parthian  maleoontents,  and 
obliged  to  quit  his  dominions,  and  take  refuge  in 
Hyrcania.  He  was  reinstated  by  another  party, 
reigned  some  years  in  peace,  and  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Caligula,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
empire  in  Rome.  His  tyrannical  conduct  again 
caused  bis  expulsion,  and  he  was  again  reatored 
by  the  good  offices  of  Izates,  king  of  Adiabene.  - 
After  this  time  he  governed  with  equity,  and  died 
much  lamented  by  his  subjects  about  the  year  48* 
Tacitus  charges  his  son  or  brother  Gotarses  with 
procuring  his  death. 

ARTABANUS  Ilf.,  suecessorand  probably  son 
of  Vologeses,  lived  in  the  reign  either  of  VesfMisiaa 
or  Titus,  and,  through  enmity  to  the  Roman  em* 
peror,  espoused  the  cause  of  a  counterfeit  Nero. 
He  had  a  design  of  invading  Armenia^  but  died 
before  if  could  be  put  in  execution. 

ARTABANUS  IV.  was  brother  to  Vologeses 
IIL,  and  encouraged  by  some  malecontent  nobles* 
contended  with  bum  for  the  crown.  At  his  bro« 
ther's  death  he  succeeded  without  opposition,  and 
reigned  for  some  time  with  prosperity.  Being  at 
peace  with  the  Roman  empire,  he  was  not  suffici* 
ently  on  his  guard  when  Severus  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  countries;  and,  ou  an  inoursioa  of 
the  Roman  troops^  it  was  with  diffieuUy  that  be 
made  his  escape  toCtesiphoo.  Caraoalla,  by  one  of 
the  basest  acts  of  perfidy  recorded  in  history, 
brought  him  into  more  imminent  danger.  Pre- 
tending to  aecure  a  lasting  peace  between  the  two 
nations,  he  demanded  the  daughter  of  Artabanus 
in  marriage;  and,  though  the  Parthian  king  at 
first  rejected  the  proposal,  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  consent,  Caracalla  thereupon ' 
marched  his  army  into  Parthia,  and  was  every 
where  received  as  a  friend.  When  he  approached 
the  capital,  Artabanus  went  to  meet  him  with  a 
splendid  retinue,  and  all  the  demonstrations  of 
joy  and  respect.  But  while  the  Parthians  wer» 
unbending  in  the  song  and  dance,  the  bloody  Cara- 
calla'gave  the  signal  to  his  troops,  who  rushed  on 
the  multitude  sword  in  hand,  slaughtered  till  they  • 
were  weary,  and  dispersed  the  rest,  Artabanus 
himself  hardly  escaping  the  massacre.  Caracalla ' 
pillaged  and  burnt  all  the  adjacent  country,  and  • 
then  retired  into  Mesopotamia.  Artabanus  burn- 
ing for  revenge,  assembled  an  army,  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  entered  Syria  with  fire  and  sword, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  Romans,  who  had  novr 
substituted  Macrinusfor  Caracalla.  A  deaperata 
battle  of  two  days  ensued;  and  Artabanus,  re- 
solved not  to  yield,  had  commenced  the  third  day's* 
fight,  when  a  herald  fromMacrinus  informed  him  of 
the  fate  of  Caracalla,  and  proposed  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  empires.  '  The  propossi  was  ac- 
oepted,  and  Artabanus  having  received  back  his 
captive  subjects  and  the  expenses  of  the  vrar,  re- 
turned to  his  own  country  in  317.  His  prosperity 
which  had  elated  him  so  much  thst,  first  of  all  the 
Parthian  monarchs,  he  assumed  the  double  diadem, 
and  the  title  of  the  Great  King,  did  not  oontinue 
much  longer.  Ardshir  Babegan,  or  Artaxerxes, 
excited  the  Persians  to  revolt  against  him ;  and,- 
ia*  desperate  btttU  be  wm  Mnwd^  t»ktD,  and 
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89oa  afwr  put  to  dcatli  in  ft6.  By  thii  ertnt  tbe 
Parifaian  empire,  which  bad  subsisted  475  year*, 
WM  finally  Dvenbronrn*  The  family  of  Araicidie, 
boarever,  was  not  e^iinguiabed  id  Artabanas ;  for 
they  eoQtiaued  to  reign  in  Armenia  till  the  time  of 
tbe  Emperor  Justin iao. 

ARTALIS,  or  ARTAI.E  (Jossrn),  an  Italian 
poet»  waa  boin  at  Mazsareoo  in  Sicily,  1698,  and 
bad  an  early  paasion  for  poejtry»  and  a  atroog  iscli- 
natioa  for  arms>  At  fifteen  years  of  age,  be  mor- 
tally wounded  bia  adver/iary  pn  a  duel,  and  aayed 
liimself  by  taking  shelter  in  a  eburcb  ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  this  aocid^Bt  that  be  afterwards  applied 
bfnself  to,  tbe  study  of  pbilosopby.  His  pareats 
being  .deady  and  himself  much  embarrassed  in  bis 
circumstance0i.b9  weot  to  Candia,  at  ihe  time  when 
that  city  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  displayed 
tbere  ao  mueb  bravery,  that  be  obtained  tbe  honour 
of  knigbtbAod  in  tbe  military  order  of  St.  George, 
Wiiea.be  was  upon  bis  return  fur  Italy,  be  was 
often  obliged  to  draw  bis  sword*  and  was  some- 
times wonqded  in  these  eucounters ;  but  bis  supe* ' 
rior  BkUl  generally  gave  bim  the  advantage.  H# 
raadered  himself  so  formidable,  eyen  in  Germany, 
tbat  tbey  used  to  atyje  him  Cberalier  de  Saiig  j 
Jhincst*  duke  of  Brnnswick  and  Lunenburg,  and 
made  bim  captain  of  bis  guards,  but  no  appoints 
nent  oould  detiu^b  bim  from  tbe  Muses.  H*  wasi 
member  of  several  fcademies  iu  Italy,  and  became 
highly  in  farour  with  ma^y  princes,  especially  M^ 
£mp«ror  Leopold.  He  djied  Fabruary  11,  1679,  at 
Naples,  where  be  was  interred  iu  the  obursb  of  the 
XXeminioapg,  with  great  mAgnificence.  His  works 
lye,  "Peir  ^n^yd^pedia  Poetics,"  two  psrt#, 
16a6»  167  9>  ISmo.)  and  a  tbir4;  Naples,  aame 
year;  "La  l^ssife,"  a  musical  drama,  Venice, 
li561,  limo.{  '*  Lia  BeUezsa  alterrata  elegia,**  Na- 
plss.  1646.;  Venice,  ^661,  12mo. 

.  ARTAUD  (PsTsa  ^osspb),  bom  at  Bouie^x  in 
tba  eomtat-Veuaisfin,  went  to  Paris  in  1706,  when 
very  young,  sud  iille^  ii^  9  distioguisbed  manner 
the  several  ch»i/a  of  th^t  oapit^.  He  wu  after- 
warda  made  curate  of  8.  mery  ;  in  which  prefer- 
menthe  instrucud  bis  flook  by  bis  discourses,  and 
edified  it  by  bis  ^x^mpje.  ^e  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Cavaillon  in  1756,  and  died  in  1760,  aged 
filty-four ;  learing  bebifid  bim  the  reputation  of  an 
esenplary  prelate  and  an  uniable  man.  His  works 
■re,  1.  **  panegyric,  on  S.  I^uis,"  >754,  4to.  «. 
**  DisooVDie  pn  Alarriage  i"  on  occasion  of  tbe  birth 
of  the  dao  d^  Bourgogne,  1757,  4U>.  3,  Ssverol 
Charges,  and  Pastoral  Letters.  |n  all  bis  writiogs 
a  solid  and  Chriatisa  eloquence  prevails ;  and  bis 
sermons,  which  baro  not  been  printf  d,  are  said  to 
iMTa  bMU  models  of  a  fsniliar  aad  p^ryu^sive 

-  ARTAVASDES  I.,  ktog  of  Armenia,  was  son 
Mid  feuocesBoc  of  Tigrsoas,  In  the  e^edition  of 
CrasBua  againai  tbe  Fartbjftns,  be  J9ij»ed  that  ge- 
Mfsl  with  a  body  of  horse,  and  promised  him  a 
much  laeger  auccour ;  but  Jailing  in  bis  owa  wQrd, 
be  wia  a  principal  c^use  of  tbe  defent  and  death  ol 
the  Roman.  In  fast,  he  bad  been  gained  over  to 
the  Ptfthtaa  interest,  and  bad  sgreed  upon  the 
marriage  of  ki/i  sister  to  Paeorus,  son  of  the  Par* 
tbian  king  Orodea*  He  waa  at  tlie  c^un  of  this 
monaveb  wlien  rejoieings  were  msde  for  the  da- 
atructioB  of  CnssMS,  and  joined  in  the  applicatiop 
af  verses  Ixgib  the  plays  of  £uripides  to  tbsi  pvent ; 
vbich  finyU  aup|KM0«  lo  hcvf  girea  oco«iHOA.t»i 


Plutarch  to  represent  Artavasdes  as  a  writar  ^ 
tragedies,  baraugues,  sad  histories.     Afimrmatdfl* 
be  persuaded  Maro  AnUwy  ta  «Ag«ffe  iannaiEpa*. 
ditiOQ  againajt  the  king  of  Media  (alsa  named  Ar-* 
tavasdes)  with  whom  be  waa  at  enmity;    aai* 
bating  been  pHtaCely  reooneiled  with  the  Made, 
be  treacberoualy  misled  aad  desartod  tba  &oma»> 
army,  and  ca«s.e<i  the  enterpriae  tb  fail.    Aatoay^. 
who  did  not  forget  thia  injuty,  two  ^ears  afiar*' 
wards,  by  means  of  promises  siad  f  rtifiesn,  drtw 
bim  to  an  interview,  whea  be  put  bim  in  cfas«aa»« 
compelled  bim  to  discover  bis  treasureSy  mul  car*- 
ried  bim  with  bis  wife  and  children  to  Attsandiia. 
Here  they  were  dragged  in  chains  of  ^old  at  im^- 
chariot*  wheels  amid  the  gsaiag  popnlace.    Low  Ml* 
they  were  fallen,  they  could  not,  however,  ba  •»- 
duced  to  kneel  as  suppliants  at  tbe  feet  of  Claa- 
patra,  or  cali  bar  by  any  other  appellation  thon  har- 
naoae.    After  the  battle  of  Aotiom,  Artavasdaa 
was  put  to  death,  and  bis  bead  was  sent  by  Clao*. 
patra  as  a  present  to  tho  king  uf  Media. 

ARTAVASDES  II„  br  some  Teokonodgraa4-» 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  «on  of  Aruxias  n»»  h^r 
tbe  favour  of  Augostus  aueceeded  Tignoas  U.  «mI- 
bis  sons  ia  tbe  throne  of  Armanis,  which  ba  bmi 
not  loQg  possessed  before  be  was  tzpeHad  hyhim- 
subjects,  who  chose  to  lire  nnder  tbe  dqminioa  of 
the  king  of  Partbia«  Tbe  emperor  aent  bis  adopte4 
son  Cains  Cesar  to  settle  affairs  in  Armenia,  by- 
whom  Artavasdes  was  restored,  but  be  died  ooaa 
afterwards. 

ARTAX£RXES  I^  suraamed  Limgif$amu  or  Ui9> 
LongtuindMid,  was  third  son  of  Xerxes,  kiqg  of 
Persis.  V/ben  that  monarch  waa  murdered  bjr- 
Artabanas,  captain  of  bis  guarda,  the  troitor  pir» 
Buaded  Artaxerxes  that  bis  eldest  brother  Dariai 
had  been  guilty  of  the  deed,  and  hsd  tbe  same  ha«- 
tentioas  against  bimaelf.  The  younv  priaee,  be* 
lieving  him*  asaasainatad  Dariua,  and  was  plaati 
on  the  throne  by  Artabanus,  Bv  C.  465,  to  the  pre<* 
judioe  of  bis  aeeond  brother  Hystaspes,  than  ah* 
sent.  A/tabanus,  who  meant  to  seoura  the  erowA- 
to  his  pwn  family,  aoon  formed  a  oooapiraoy  agaiast 
Artaxerxes,  which  being  disclosed  by  Megabyaua^* 
tbp  king  prevented  its  execution  by  putting  tba 
traitor  tq  death,  Artaxerxes  bad  then  fo  contaad 
with  bin  own  brother  and  tbe  eons  of  Artabaaaa* 
He  .was  sQCcessful  againat  both ;  and,  abtaiaiai^ 
peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  Persian  empira^ 
he  employed  himself  ia  tho  restora^an  af  ordar^ 
and  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  beoama  yrery 
popular  among  bis  subjepis.  It  was  at  his  eoart 
that  Xhemistpoles  took  refuge,  and  he  treated  him 
with  great  distinction  and  hoapitality.  In  tha  ftfib 
year  of  bis  reign,  the  £gyptiana  revolting  undar 
lAjima,  prince  of  Lybia,  and  being  aided  by  th^ 
Athepinns,  a  bloody  war  ensued,  in  wbiab  tha 
Persians,  aftor  sustaining  great  losses,  at  leogtb 
eqtjj'ely  snppresped  the  revolt,  fmd  recovered  th« 
dominion  of  Kgypt,  War  with  the  Atbeniant  atilt 
contipued,  and  Cimon,  their  sdmiral,  had  grenft 
sueoess  agsinjit  the  Persian  fleet  at  Cyprua;  bipc 
peace  wa»  finally  coaduded  1>etweea  the  two  nn- 
lions  Mpon  hopovrM>l6  tara»s  for  the  GrMks»  nad 
thus  a  warfare  of  6fty*one  years  was  terminated, 
which  had  csuaif4  the  desth  of  rost  mnltitodes* 
Artsjcerxas  was  vary  favoarsble  to  the  Jews,  aad 
is  generally  suppotfad  to  have  been  thf  Ahasuerua 
of  Scripture,  wbn  married  Eaihar,  and  by  whosa 
p«KP\t«oii  ^T%  ia(l|oro4  |ho  Uwit^  WVW9  ^ 
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ciffl  gov«niM«Bi  tt  Jeru^m.  Tlie  ttrtAty 
vmI^  ^  Daniel  tr*  tadccoitd  to  fiomm^tioB  in  his 
itip*  AituwTMf,  Itfificp  lonir  iaportiMtd  bj  hit 
MMriodtlivexvp.io  £«r  Inanu  nd  iJie  AUie- 
vaMtiUv  «iAb  KuB  in  Egypt*  tiiM  tkjt  might  sa^ 
.  oiiM  Ibea  t#  Ui«  nnM  of  her  mm  AofamMiiM, 
ihaiii  tbftt  wsf»4t  leagtli  fiMad  to  her  eacreeOee, 
udeheeaflttr  pat  then  «U  to  deetb*  lyfegabv 
Ht,  irfio  iMd  giren  Jiia  word  rhat  thojr  ahonU  be 
>pind»  wee  ao  tuiek  i^m^d  U  thaa  eetioa,  that 
heniiid  a  nrolt  in  Sjm,  and  defeated  two  royal 
mmm  iMi  agaioil  hin.  A  recoooUiation  bcinf  at 
IfDgth  effeoled  ^Iwesa  tho  kin|^  ead  hiin«  he  re- 
tHied  to  eoort ;  but  he  had  coo  deeply  offeoded 
Ijiiaaater  to  ^  •ofdiaUy  forgiven.  Oothepre- 
tait  ef  Ma<  hnring  tlirown  hia  dart  before  the 
kiag'a  n  n  «b«a»>  tUeii^  for  the  purpeae  of  de> 
fca&f  the  king  from  the  attack  of  a  Herce  lion, 
U m  ondovuied  Jto  death ;  aed  it  waa  with  dill* 
eohy  that  Artaiieixea  enbaiitted  to  ctivamatm  tbff 
iMcaee  fog  that  of  perpoUiel  baniehment.  He 
EeijMlnled^  and  enjoj^  the  kteg 'a 
dontb  M  an  adraaced  age.  At  the 
>t  fth#  Pelopoiuieaian  war,  both  the 
I  aM  h^ffiBmomatm  aent  satbaseadora  to 
flagiga  th«  long  (t(  P^iaia  in  their  faroor.  He 
tiat  an  enroy  to  learn  the  real  aute  of  Oreeee, 
mi  Ibe  MretaeaioM  of  the  two  partiea ;  but  deetfa 
piaveDledfeim  fi-oin  oomiog  to  aoy  determinatioa. 
iilaanxea  died  In  the  Harty^iirat  year  of  hia  resign, 
|L  C.  4Mf  leaving  hia  only  legitiiaate  aon  Xerxee 
iat  aagfltatflr  ■ 

ASiTAXBBXES  II.,  •uiaased  Mnemtm,  aa  ia 

mi,  en  aacoani  of  hia  great  memory,  was  the 

iMMtioo  af  DaHaa  NoUioa  by  Paryaatts,  and  bore 

the  aaaw  of  Aiaacoa  before  hia  aoeeaaion,  whieh 

via  B4  C  My^    Hia  toag  sign  araa  fall  of  eTenta, 

which,  howerer^  ^PPMr  ^  li*ve  been  little  inia- 

•Old  by  4he  penooal  esertioua  of  the  kiag,  who 

Via  goveraad  by  woaien  aad  farotwitea.    At  hit 

iaaaganiioa  Jie  dieoorefvd  a  cooapiracy  agaiaat  hia 

ydi^  hia  brother  Cynil>^  who  wae  aeiaed  and  aea* 

iMaed  to  death  ;  but  1^  the  iateraeaaion  of  Pary* 

•til,  vhoaa  lavonrata  he  waa,  he  waa  pardoned 

mi  aaat  bach  to  hia  goveranaent  of  Aeia  Minor ; 

Haotofleaity  thai  Aruzencea  had  aoon  eauae  to 

lapeat.    The  begii»aiag  of  hia  reign  waa  diaturbed 

Vfaairalahetweatthia  f«roorite  wife  Statiraand 

W  iMtily,  aad  a  noblOBan,  iavolviDg  aceaea  of 

tk|«liaiHa  irMedaeaa,    whieh  were  tenninated 

pitb  antl  veageense  by  Paryaatie.     Soon  afker 

Cyraa  famed  a  daaign  of  dethioniag  hia  brother ; 

lid  C»r  ^t  porpoie,  lerying  a  liody  of  Oreak 

VmaatiH  uodet  Clearabea,  Iha  Lacedemeaiao, 

Md  wiaiag  .theoa  le  a  large  anny  of  Aaiatica,  he 

«MiM  lanarda  Bahyloa«  aad   at  the  field  of 

Caaan  aiat  the  hiog  at  iha  head  of  a  maeh  mor<* 

laqaiovalwuu.  The  Oreeka  isoaiplately  defeated 

tha  wiag  oppoaed  to  them,  and  proclaiitted  Cyma 

H  ^  fcAl;  b»t  ia  the  neaa.  time  that  prince, 

VXad  ^  iaipeiuaiit  taloar  aod  rage,  made  a  violeat 

^g^  ^  the  pf laen  pf  hia  brother,  whom  he 

vMghl  ii^to  greal  danger,  but  waa  himself  dea* 

MNbed  i»T  tha  gaarda.    Thjui  event  decided  the 

*Ml«aL    Hit  frieada  were  all  destroyed ;  bat  the 

P*'*^  |rai(y  jRppi  entire^  and  in  apite  of  aU  the 

!«fie  tad  arljte  of  tl^e  graal  kiog'a  lieatenantai 

Me  Umir  wpy  hoo^  by  a  r«<raat»  whieh  is  oae  of 

«•  VMM  bri^lNuu  lieta  in  hiatory,  aad  ia  reoorded 

w^,W8iM>  ,»|ywi4  iMtt  ia.it,   Aiiwt  the 


peace  of  Antaki^aa^  B.C.  30B,.  whtolt  left  th» 
Grevk  citiea  of  Asia  eabjaet  to  him,  aad  the  aiibaa^ 
qaeot  eeizare  of  Cypiua,  Artaaerxee,  10  pecaon^ 
B.  C.  364,  oondacted  a  great  army  agaiaet  the  €a4 
daaiaaa,  a  hardy  people  inhabitxag  the  ihonntaiai 
bexweea  the  Ealine  and  the  Caapiaa  Saaa.  Ia 
thia  iH-plaaaed  eatarpriae  tha  king  waa  near  loatagr 
the  whole  of  hia  army  iUrougfa  Ibaaiae,  bui  .tlia 
g[raateat  part  of  it  was  aavad  if  a  timely  aegotia^ 
tion,  A  seaae  of  the  diagiAce  he  had  iaeunred^ 
rendered  him  on  hia  ratam  aaepicioaa  and  iiritaMe^ 
and  ha  put  to  death  aa rcral  of  hia  aatrepe«4boagll 
miidneaa  ratker  thaa  erueltr  aeems  ta  hare  been 
hia  prerailing  diapodtion.  The  next  war  he  on* 
dertook  waa  lor  the  pnrpoae  of  reeoranng  figvpt* 
which  had  thrown  off  the  Peraian  yokeloag  bauuret 
Thia  enterprise,  though  atiiac  attended  withaomtf 
aucoeaa,  chiefly  thiougb  the  aid  of  tha  Greek  toMfj 
ceoariea,  proved  in  the  end  abortive*  The  doaa 
of  his  reign  wae  embittered  bv  the  troubtee  naaatix 
attending  eaaiern  deapou.  l)ariua,  hia  *liif9i  saai 
whom  he  had  dpclared  hia  auceeeaor,  not  abla  ta 
wait  the  oooiae  of  aatura,  formed  a  aoaapiraegr 
againat  hia  faiiier,  in  which  he  ia  aaid  to  have  ea* 
gaged  fifty  of  bia  brathera,  for  the  family  x»f  Arta« 
xarn4»a  waa  ektreatelr  nuinerc«a.  The  aatrap  Tifib»« 
zus  waa  inatrumeataf  in  mialeadiag  the  pnaee«  ea4 
raged  at  the  braach  of  word  of  tha  king,  who  had 
promiaed  him  one  of  bia  daaghtera  ia  laariiagei 
but  had  afterwards  ehoaen  to  marry  her  himasAf ; 
such  were  the  manaera  of  the  age  aiul  fanily*  The 
plot  was  deteeted,  aed  Darius,  with  all  hia  aooom^ 
plicea,  waa  cat  off.  Hiree  atbera  of  the  kiag'a 
SOBS  then  became  campe titers  for  the  auccea»«oa| 
and  tiie  woratof  them,  Ochue,  got  rid  of  the  oihag 
two  by  poiaott  aad  aaaassinatioa.  Orereome  by 
age  aad  aiBietioo,  Anaxeraea,  now  unety*fa«w 
yeara  of  age,  yielded  lo  hia  fate,  alter  a  raiga  of 
sixty. two  years.  .  Plutarch  girea  theae  aambera  i, 
but  Uiodorua  aaya  that  be  reigned  oaly  fe«ty-ihrea 
years,  and  probably  aa  equal  dedoatioA  ah<Mdd  be 
made  from  the  Wngih  of  his  life. 

ARTAKERXES  III.,  whoee  naaae,  tiU  haafr 
cended  the  throne,  waa  CMtuit  succeeded  hia  fa^ 
ther,  Artaxarxea  II.,  B.C.  d59.  Doabtfal  of  tha 
alUgiaoce  of  iiia  aubjeota,  whom  Jbe  had  acqairedl 
by  a  aeries  of  orim«a,  he  kept  ae^r^t  hia  father'* 
death  for  tea  moatha.  When  it  waa  made  kuowOf 
what  he  feared  took  place.  Ail  tha  proviacea  a( 
Asia  Minor,  S^-rta^  and  Phmaiotav  rcToteed  uadaa 
their  aereral  kings  or  govarnora ;  but  falling  oul 
among  themaelrea,  and  mutually  betraying  w^hk 
other,  thia  fonnidabU  rehaUioa  waa  easily  quelledi 
DaUmea  alone,  goreraor  of  C»ppadoctat  a  mao  of 
gr<^at  vigour  and  abilitiea,  aiaiataiaed  hia  iadei 
pendence  a  eonaidevable  time,  till  h#  waa  a^eaaai» 
nated  by  one  of  bia  ialimaiea.  Artaxarxea  Oebua 
is  charaoteriaed  aa  one  of  the  aaoat  bloody  tyraata 
recorded  in  hiatory.  He  be^aa  by  putting  10  death 
all  the  membera  of  the  royal  family  within  hia 
reach,  without  diatinction  of  age  or  aaxt  thai  ha 
might  leave  no  one  to  bead  a  rebellion*  He  oaaaad 
Ooiia  hia  aiater*  who  waa  also  the  nolbar  of  hia 
wife,  to  be  buried  alive;  and  haviag  ancloaed 
within  a  court  of  hia  i^Iaee  one  of  hta  aftolea,  vith 
a  huadred  of  hie  aoaa  and  graadaoaa,  he  made  hia 
archers  afaoot  them  all  to  death.  H%  waa  not 
likely  ta  treat  with  greater  leaity  itae  auapcieted 
noblea  aboMt  him,  na«ibera -af  laham  ha  cut  off, 
thia'aeretity  did  not  pr^riiol  VWMM  rfb«UMn| 
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d€  bii  goYcraon,  iftd  reTOlU  of  hit  stobjecti,  io 
^icb  the  Gre«k  ttatec,  m  usual,  eoRiged  as  mer- 
ceaar^r  troo|M,  on  both  aidea.  Tha  revolt  of 
Pboenioia  was  quailed  by  tba  utter  dettnictioQ  of 
Sidoo.  Judea,  wbiek  had  rebelled,  was  reduced ; 
aod  maoT  of  the  people  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity. Wbea  these  proviDces  were  pacified, 
Ocbua  himself  marched  with  a  great  army  into 
Egypt,  which  country  he  entirely  rednced,  chtefty 
bj  the  aid  of  the  Oreek  anziliaries,  whom  he 
amply  rewarded.  He  showed  his  contempt  for  the 
Egyptian  superstition  by  killing  the  sacred  bull 
Apis,  and  causing  his  people  to  eat  the  flesh.  This 
aaorilegioua  deed  erentuaUy  caused  his  ruin.  He 
had'  delegated  a  great  shsre  of  bis  authority  to 
Hagoas,  a  faTOurite  eunuch,  who  was  an  Egyptian 
by  birth,  and  sealous  for  the  religion  of  his 
country.  Resolved  that  the  death  of  the  kiog 
should  expiate  that  of  Apis,  he  influenced  his  phy- 
sician to  administer  poison  to  him  instead  of  a 
medicine,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  twenty- first 
rear  of  his  reign,  B.C.  338.  The  revenge  of 
Bagoas  did  not  end  with  his  master's  death ;  for 
he  caused  his  body  to  be  cut  ioto  small  pieces,  aod 
given  to  the  eats,  and  knifr-baodles  to  be  made  of 
bis  bones.  After  destroying  the  king's  other  sons, 
he  placed  on  the  throne  Arses,  whom  he  soon  after 
murdered  with  all  his  family  ;  aod  thus  the  race  ol 
Ochus  became  extioet. 

ARTAXfiRXeS  (Babeoah).   See  ARDSHIR. 

ARTAXIASL,  king  of  Armenia,  was  governor 
of  this  province  along  with  Zadriades,  under  An- 
tioohus  the  Great,  towards  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Whilst  his  army  were  elsewhere  engaged, 
they  oaused  themselves  to  be  recognised  hs  kings; 
aad  enlarging  their  territories  by  conquests  from 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  they  constituted  tht> 
two  kingdoms  of  Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia,  of 
which  Artaxias  had  the  former.  Antioehus  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  reduce  them  under  his  anthority. 
After  the  defeat  of  that  king  by  the  Romans,  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  conquerors,  by  w^om 
they  were  reeognieed  as  sovereigns.  Aitaxias 
reigned  in  peace  till  the  time  of  Antioehus  Epi- 
phitneB.  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  defeated 
in  battle,  and  made  prisoner.  Four  years  after- 
wards, however,  be  appears  to  have  been  again  on 
the  throne ;  but  rtie  rest  of  his  history  is  unknown. 
Plutarch  related  that  Hannibal  took  refuge  with 
thta  prince,  and  gave  him  many  good  counsels; 
also,  that  he  pointed  out  to  him  a  place  rery  proper 
for  the  site  of  a  city,  on  which,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Hannibal,  Artaxata  waa  afterwards  built. 

ARTAXIAS  II.,  king  of  Armenia,  was  pro- 
oleimed  by  his  army  on  the  captivity  of  his  father, 
Artavasdes  I.  He  wis,  however,  defeated  by 
Antony,  and  obliged  to  take  r«fuge  in  Parthia. 
By  the  aid  of  the  Parthlans  he  was  restored  to  his 
kiBgdom;  but  his  subjects,  growing  dissatisfied 
with  his  goremmeot,  sent  to  Rome  for  his  younger 
brother,  Xigranes.  Tiberius  was  employed  by  Au- 
gustas to  place  Tigranea  on  the  throne  ;  but,  be- 
fore his  arrival,  Artaxias  was  put  to  death  by  those 
in  whom  be  moat  confided. 

ARTAXIAS  III.,  eon  of  Polemoking  of  Pontus, 
and  first  named  Zeno,  was  made  kiog  of  A>menia. 
by  Germanicus  in  the  place  of  Orodes  the  son  of 
Vonones.  He  took  the  name  of  Artaxias  from  the 
city  of  Artsxata,  where  he  wu  enthroned,  and 
reigned  nerMiteeD  yetn» 


ARTEAGA  (Stbfbbn),  a  learned  writer  on 
music  and  poetry,  wa^  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  aad  after 
living  a  conaiderable  time  at  Bologna,  in  the  boose 
ofCardiaal  Albergati,  aoobmpanied  his  friend  the 
Chevalier  Aaara,  the  SfMmish  ambaaeador,  to  Paris ; 
and  died  in  hia  bouse,  October  30,  1799.  His  first 
PuUioation  was  a  treatise  on  *'  Ideal  Besuty,"  ia 
Spsnish ;  but  that  which  has  contributed  most  to 
his  fame,  was  his  ^  Revolnsioni  del  Teatre  Musi-^ 
cale  Italiaoo,  dalla  sua  origioe,  fino  al  presents," 
Venice,  1785,  three  volumes,  8vo.  He  left  also 
some  learned  dissertations  on  Greek  and  Latia 
poetry,  and  an  ehiborate  work  on  rhythm. 

ARTKDI  (Petbh),  a  Siredish   physician  and; 
naturalist,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Liaowoi,' 
was  born  in  1705,  in  the  province  of  Angermania, 
of  poor  parents,  who  intended  him  at  first  for  the 
church ;  but  inclination  led  him  to  the  purmit  of 
naturiil  history.    He  began  his  studies  at  UpMl, 
where,  in  17S8,  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Linnseua,  who  informs  us  that  at  thmt  time  tbe 
n«tme  of  Artedi  was  heard  everywhere ;  and  that 
the  remaiks  Artedi   made,   and    the   knowledge 
be  displayed,  struck  him  with  astonishment.    The 
chief  object  of  bis  pursuits,  and  which  transmitted 
hia  fame  to  posterity,  was  Ichthyology ;  and  Lhi-- 
nseus  iound  himsiflf  so  far  excelled  in   point  of 
abilities,  that  he  relinquished  to  him  this  movinee, 
on  which  Artedi  afterwards  bestowed  all  his  juve- 
nile Isboors.    Jn  the  course  of  his  inTestigatiotts, 
he  prdjeoted  a  new  elasaification  in  Icbtbyoto|y, 
which  encouraged  Linnaeus  in  his  similar  desiga 
in  boUny.    In  1731  Artedi  left  Sweden,  and  went 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  greater  im- 
provements in  the  knowledge  of  fishes;  aod  from 
England  he  proceeded  to  Holland,  where  he  wished 
to    have    Uken    his  doctor^s   degree,    bat   wu 
prevented  by  the  want  of  money.     On  this  occa- 
sion Ltnnmua  recommended  him  to  the  celebrated 
apothecary  Seba,  of  Amsterdam,  a  lorer  of  natural 
history,  and  who  bud  formed  a  very  extensive 
museum.    Seba  received  Aitedi  at  bis  asauitaDt, 
and  the  latter  would  probably  have  been  enabled 
to  pursue  his  studies  with  advantage,  bad  he  not- 
lost  his  life  by  iailing  into  one  of  the  canals  in  a 
dark  night,  September  «5,  1735.  •  «*  No  sooner," 
says  Linaaeus,  *<  had  I  finished  my  <  Fundamenta 
Botanica,'  than  I  hastened  to  communicate  them  to 
Artedi ;  he  sliowed  me  on  his  part  the  work  which- 
had  been  the  result  of  several  yeart'  study,  his 
'  PhiloBophia  Ichthyologia,'  and  other  msnuseripis. 
I  was  delighted  with  his  familiar  conversation; 
but,  being  overwhelmed  with  business,  I  grew  in* 
pauent  at  his  detaining  me  so  loag.    Alas !  bsd  I 
known  that  this  was  &e  last  visit,  tbe  Isst  words 
of  my  friend,  how  fain  would  I  have  tarried  t6  pro- 
long his  existence !"  After  his  death  his  **  Ichtby . ' 
ology ,"  with  an  account  of  his  life,  was  published 
by  LinnsBus. 

ARTEMAS  or  ARTEMON,  an  heretical  teacher 
of  the  third  .century,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  declared  him  to  be  mere  man,  Of  rare 
virtue.  Samuel  Crell  app«'ared,in  1726,  under  tbe 
name  of  Artemonius,  as  au  advocate  of  the  seme 
doctrine. 

ARTEMIDORUS,  celebrated  for  a  enpeirstff 
tiotts  treatise  upon  Dreams,  Waa  bora  at  Epbesus. 
in  tbe  second  century.  He  not  only  bought  np 
all  that  had  been  written  concerning  the  expUcstlOB 
ef  drewi0|  which  imounied  tomafty  to)WBet|  but 
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•f  HiUowiMMns  to  gif  6  M  ippcnMlj  frMwUj  r«« 
ocptioD  to  tbe  RbMiant,  they  were  ioduced  to 
leave  tbeir  ships  oaguerded,  aid  enter  their  city. 
Artemiria,  in. the  mein  time*  oomiiig  with  her 
gmlleys  out  of  the  letter  port,  through  a  canal  e«t 
ibr  the  porpoee,  aeiaed  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enenyy 
and  seiled  with  it  to  Rhodes.  The  Rhodians,  ob« 
serying  their  ships  approach  decorated  with  all  the 
ensigns  of  viotory,  joyfullj  sdmitted  them  into 
their  port ;  and  betore  they  discoTcred  their  mis- 
take»  Artemisia  landed  her  troops,  and  faUmg  npon 
the  unarmed  multitude,  took  posiossion  of  the 
citf.  .She  put. to  death  the  leading  citiaena  who 
had  promoted  the  expedition  against  Ceiis,  and 
erecitrd  a  trophy  in  the  fbmm,  with  two  brainn 
statoes,  representing  her  aa  branding  the  <^tnre' 
city  of  Rhodes  with  a  hot  iron.  This  erent  is 
pinced  B.  C.  351 .  The  Rhodiana  had  reeovrse  to 
the  Athenians  for  assistsnee,  by  whose  aid,  asaomo 
say,  the  town  was  recorered ;  others  aifirm  thst 
Artemisia  dying  soon  after,  the  Rhodiaaa  them* 
selves  regained  their  liberty. 

ARTLFHIUS,  an  bermetio  philosopher,  lived 
about  1130.  He  wrote  •«  Clairis  mijoria  sapientim/' 
Frsnkfoxt,  1614,  8vo. ;  SuasbuKK,  1^99,  and  after* 
wards  translated  into  French.  *'  Uber  secretae*''- 
"  De  cbaracuribus  planetomm,  cantu  et  metibnn 
avium,  renim  praateriurumetfuturarum,  lapidM|n« 
pbilosophico."  *<  De  viia  propaganda,"  a  work,  of 
the  merit  of  which  we  may  judge  from  being  grarely 
told  that  be  wrote  it  at  the  age  of  10S5  years. 
*<«Speeulum  Specoloram." 

AUT£V£LLE  (JAMaa  n'),  a  rich  bcewer  of 
Ghent,  in  the  > fourteenth  century,  who  raised  a 
lerolt  against  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  assisted 
Edward  III.  of  England  to  invade  Franoe.  The 
Flemish  were  at  first  unwilling  to  join  the  Britisby' 
having  taken  an  oath  never  to  make  war  againat 
France,  on  pain  of  excommnnication ;  but  their 
scruples  were  removed  by  tbe  suggestion  of  Arte* 
▼elle,  who  advised  Edward  td  take  the  title  and 
aims  of  the  king  of  France.  Tbe  French  proving 
uUimatelv  victorious,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  pop«« 
lace  of  Uhenc,  who  killed  him  in  1345^— Hm  eon 
Philip  was  chosen  to  hesd  the  Genieii  in  138$,  ott 
their  revolt  against  LooisIII,,  ooeat  of  Flanders, 
in  1383.  His  first  act  was  lo  revenge  tbe  murder 
of  his  father,  by  putting  to  death  twelve  of  tho- 
principal  perpetrators,  and  he  then  made  war 
sgaiuat  Louis.  Ha  was  at  first  sucoeMful,  hot  bir 
enemy  being  assisted  by  tbe  French,  conquered 
him  in  the  November  of  tbe  year  Isst-mentioned, 
in  a  battle  between  Rosbeo  and  Courtri^,  ia 
which  Artevelle  was  slain. 

ARTUINGTON  (Himry),  a  naUve  of  York- 
shire, who  joined  with  Edmund  Coppingen  and 
Hacket,  ia  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth ;  and,  nader 
the  pretence  of  Iming  inspired,  attempted  to  intro- 
duce a. reformation  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  most 
vblent  and  wild  schemes.  Hacket  wss  hsoged 
for  bis  conduct,  bat  Arthingioa  obtained  his  pacdoa 
by  reeanution. 

ARTHUR  or  ARTUS,  prince  of  the  Siloret 
in  the  sixtli  century ;  aa  aacient  British  hero« 
whose  atory  has  been  tbe  theme  of  much  romantic 
fiction.  He  was,  saya Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who 
probably  followed  the  chronicle.  Brut  d'AmgUttrrt^ 
thefroit  of  an  adttltemns  conneaioa  between  tho 


Ittvim  spent  many  yeara  in  travellings  in  order 
toMstraetan  acquainunee  with  the  tribe  of  for- 
tme-tellen :  ha  also  carried  on  sn  extensive  cor- 
iMposdeoce  with  all  pereons  of  this  description  in 
Gnece,  luly,  and  the  most  populons  islsnds,  col* 
hdng  at  tlie  same  time  all  reporu  of  dreams,  and 
tft«  tfnts  which  are  said  to  have  followed  them. 
The  work  which  he  wrote  on  Dreams  consists  of 
in  books ;  tbe  three  first  were  dedicated  to  one 
Gnms  Mazimus,  and  tbe  two  last  to  his  son, 
«Wb  be  took  a  good  deal  of  paina  to  instruct  in 
Ai  Ditiue  sad  interpreution  of  dresms.  The  work 
w«s  fiiit  printed  in  Greek,  at  Venice,  1518,  8vo. ; 
brt  the  latest  critical  edition  is  that  of  Reiflf, 
Ui^e,  1805.  Artemidorus  wrote  also  a  treatise 
vpQB  Auguries,  and  snotlier  upon  Chiromancy,  but 
diey  ire  not  extant. — ^An  ancient  geograplier,  who 
ttred  about  100  jeara  B.  C,  wrote  a  '*  Desorip- 
lioa  of  tbe  Earth,"  which  is  often  mentioned  by 
Sirilw  and  Pliny;  end  tbe  only  fregments  re* 
wiiiag  ■rs  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Hudson's 
Uiior  Greek  Geographers,  Oxford,  1703. 

ARTEMtSIA  I.,  queen  of  Carii,  dsughter  of 
lygdsmis,  was  smons  the  auxiliaries  of  Xerxes 
Vlisittbe  Greeks,  end  in  person  brought  him  five 
ttipt  iiom  Halicarnassns,  excellently^  equipped. 
^  «u  the  only  one  who  opposed  his  design  of 
MS^iag  at  Salamia ;  but  being  over-ruled,  she 
•oqnitted  herself  with  such  vsloor  in  the  combat, 
lUt  tbe  king  exclaimed,  that  his  men  behaved  like 
*MMn,  and  his  women  like  men.  She  wss  anrang 
thelttt  who  fled  ;  and  being  cloeely  punned  by. an 
AAeaian  ship,  she  practised  a  stratagem  more  to 
t^  honour  of  her  dexterity  than  her  justice.  Seeicg 
«v  ber  a  vessel  commanded  by  Damasitbymus, 
hagof  .Calysdus,  with  whom  she  wss  at  variance, 
>^  directed  h^r  galley  against  it,  and  sent  it  to 
iW  bottom,  not  one  of  the  crew  escaping,  llie 
PVMsr,  seeing  .  this,  imagined  thst  she  wss 
tonif  sad  ceaaed  the  cbase.  She  arrived  in  safety 
M  the  coast  of  Asia,  snd  waa  intrusted  bv  Xerses 
toeooTey  his  children  to  Epbesus.  Tbe  Athenians 
^•re  M  iDcensrd  against  her,  thst  they  bed  offered 
ihr^e  reward  to  any  one  who  should  take  hex  alive. 
°*f  •tatne  was  placed  at  Sparta  among  these  of 
^  Peraisn  commanders.  She  sftsrwsrds  got  pos- 
|MiioB  of  the  city  of  Lstmos,  in  which  she  wee 
wited  under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  the  mother 
tf  tbs  gods.  In  revenge  for  this  insult,  it  is  fabled, 
^  Um  goddess  rendered  her  desperately  in  love 
vitb  ayoung  man  of  Abydos,  whose  eyes  she  put 
Mt  ia  bis  aleep,  on  his  refusal  to  satisfy  her  pas- 
""^ ;  ind  that  she  then  precipiteted  herself  from 

ARTEMISIA  II.,  queen  of  Caria,  daughter  of 
^^lonuies,  is  principally  known  as  the  affeetioa- 
^  widow  of  ber  husband  aad  brother,  Mausolos, 
te  whom  memory  she  erected  s  most  splendid  mo* 
fJ'Mst,  the  work  of  the  architect  Scopes,  popo* 
wij  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world . 
nd  m  IsBQus  as  to  have  given  a  general  name  to 
*<>Uhigs  m  hoaonr  of  the  dead,  which  to  thia  day 
«•  caiUd  Mausohes.  She  is  also  said  to  have 
Mingled  bis  ssbes  in  ber  drink,  and  to  bare  inati* 
M^  ■  priae  for  the  best  eulogy  on  bis  oharacter. 
neappesn,  however,  not  to  have  given  herself  up 
l^ttSTsiling  sorrow ;  for  when  she  had  succeeded 
bvhmhsad  on  the  throne,  snd  Caria  wss  invaded 

V  •  Rbodisn  fleet,  she  afforded  a  remarkable  proof  Princess  Igema  of  ComwalU  and  Utber,  the  pen^ 
ofibiUtyaDdcoiiiafe.    HaTiog oid«nd  tb« paoplel dragon  or  ohiaf  cMMMnder  of  tbn  Mf9M«   U^ 
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WM  bora  ftboat  601.  la  616,  he  •ueoecdad  Li* 
frtber  to  Um  «ffiw  of  general,  and  pe rftrmed  tln^ 
bwoic  d«ed0  agftiiwttbtt  Saxoos,  ScQttf,  and  Fteu, 
which  fa»re  auideiiim  ao  oelebrotad.  Hcmarriad 
the  aafebrated  GaetRver,  or  Gineira,  balongiog  to 
the  fanily  of  the  dukea  of  Coniwail }  esubiiabad 
the  famous  onrder  of  the  Ronod  Table ;  and  reigned^ 
•urrounded  bj  a  aplendid  eourt,  tireWe  yeara  io 
peaoei  After  thia,  ta  tba  poeta  relat#«  be  eenijuered 
i>taoiaffcy  Moiway,  and  ir'naee,  atow  tba  gtanUof 
Spain,  and  wast  to  Hoae.  from  ihenee  be  ia  aaid 
to  hate  faanteaad  home  on  aooonnt  of  the  ftdtblesa- 
aeaa  ef  bis  mfe,  and  Modred,  bia  nepbaw,  wbo 
4anied  en  an  adnliaroiia  intereourae*  and  atin^d  ttp 
hia  rabjecta  to  rebeltion ;  be  aubdued  the  rebela, 
btti  duid,  in  eDaaeqnenee  of  hia  woonds,  in  549, 
<M  die  ialand  of  Avalon*  where  it  ia  pretended  tbat 
* '  (  gittre  wae  found,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  U. 
of  Arthur  h«  aomr 


Hiune  ^nka  ihAt  the  dory  of 
ftniodatioii  in  fact* 
.  ARTHUK^dake  of  Brhsny,  waa  the  poatbomooi 
aon  of  Geoffrey  PUntageoet  (fow th  aon  of  Henry 
11.,  king  of  £nglaifd),  by  €onataatia,  daughter  and 
fieiiian  of  Ckmnn(  duke  of  Britnny  and  earl  of  Rich- 
naood.  Arthof  was  bora  on  Marob  Sl>  HOT.  and, 
being  heir«appar«nt  to  Britany  and  ita  depen- 
4eiteiea«  be  waa  eduenled  under  hia  motber'a  oare. 
Uia  uncle,  Riehard  Cccar«dc*Lion,  in  a  Utter  to  tbe 
^pe,  dntod  from  Messina  io  1190;  declared  bia  im* 
tention  of  making  young  Arthur  bia  beir,  afaould  he 
die  witliout  itaoe  $  yel  when  lie  f eeeived  hia  mortal 
wound  to  1199,  he  devised- (oe  kingdom  of  Boglanti 
iMKi  all  bii  other  dominiona  to  hia  brotber  John. 
Artbor'n  daim  (wbieh«  according  to  the  regular 
lawa  nl  anteeesioo,  waa  irrefragable,  i»e  beiog  the 
mtk  of  .an  eider  brotber)  waa,  however,  aupported 
bjaoveral  para<^na  of  diatinction  in  the  French 
domiaiooai  sod  bia  party  waa  openly  ea^vu^od  by 
iPliilip,  king  of  France,  wbo  made  war  upou  John 
UDd«t  that  pretext.  At  length  n  peace  waa  con- 
cluded between  ibo  two  bing«,  in  which  Avtbur 
vns  oomprabended,  and  be  did  homage  to  bia  uncle 
fat  the  dukedom  of  BritMoy.  A  auapieien  of  John, 
however,  induced  him  to  return  with  Philip  to 
jParii.  In  iSOS,  Philip,  Mppawntly  with  n  design 
to  mnke  a  quarrel,  h»ughtii>  required  of  John  to 
give  ttp  to  biancpbew  ail  bia  poaaeaaiona  in  France, 
nnd  hia  refuael  onuaed  a  Ufw  war.  Arthur,  entering 
ftOkott  with  an  army,  cnbdued  tbat  .country,  with 

f  Touraine  and  Aaiou,  nnd  laid  aiege  to  the  caatle  of 
If  irabenu,  in  wbieh  wac  Ida  grandaaoiher  Eleaaor, 
Kiog  John's  mother.  He.  bad  nearly  lakea  it, 
When  Jobnocme  to  bii  mother*a  relief,  entirely  de- 

.  feated  Arthur'a  army,  and  mad*  him  priaobor.  Tbia 
ctcHt  proved  the  rttin  of  the  young  prinee,  who  a 
little  4rbi1e  before  had  been  ccntracred  lO  the  king 
»f  rnnc«'a  dAogfaler.  HiA  uncle  ftrat  aent  him  to 
the  ca-t!«  of  Fahiiae,  under  the  cuatody  of  his 
Chawiberhifo  Hcbcrt }  and  piyiag  him  •  viait,  apoko 
to  him  gently,  and  endearmired  to  pemoadc  him 
M»  brc'tk  off  hia  ecnncsioBi  with  Philip,  nod  bear 
due  allegiance  to  hia  uncle  and  lawful  soreroign. 
Jki^bor  »piritdd1y  tepUed  that  nUcgiaocc  wnaidaeto 
hitttblf,  is  ibe  imebeir  co  the  Itogliab  crown; 
nod  added  tome  Inenutiooa  inonoiec.  John,  ^o- 
Vok<*d  with  tbia  freedom,  removed  liim  to  the  caatic 
of  Rouen,  tAd  kept  him  in  <doaer  cuatody;  nod 
thenceforth  etftertaiited  anah  anapicsanv  a*'  him, 
tbat.h#  had  reCoWod  to  pot  bin  ^yca  oat>  mid  render 
Id*  hic^Me  ^  hiftef  fmukt^.  .fWn  jhti 


oriiel  design  ho  waa.  dirertod  cither  by  Hohftft 
or  Queen  Eleauer,  who  now  began  to  look  npen 
her  grandaon  with  much  tcndernesa.  In  the  apriag 
of  the  neat  year,  howcTcr,  A.D.  1203,  Artbar 
diaappearcd,  and  waa  never  move  heard  of;  and 
the  character  of  John  rendend  too  probable  the 
general  snapicion  that  he  had  canaod  him  to  l» 
murdered,  though  tho  fact  and  the  mode  wnfe  i 
never  legally  proved.  The  fate  of  tbic  uufbrtunalt  \ 
prince  oxoited  much  compacaion,  and  aggiavand 
Uae  hatred  inspired  by  the  tyranny  aaid  aaeanncM  cf 
John  ;  against  whom  a  prooeaa  wac  carried  on  toe 
tho  deed  in  the  pailiamebt  of  Paria,  whieii  ccc* 
damned  him,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  on  has  nan* 
wpoamnee^  to  the  ibrfeitttm  of  all  hia  propsrty  ic 
France.  From  a  paper  in  RyiMr*$  Fmd$rm  it  ap- 
pears oertaio  tbat  Conatantia,  Arthttr*n  mother,  died 
before  liim ;  a  foot  which  reodera  entirely  fiotidoca 
ibc  pathetic  aoeocc  of  bcr  distinaa  and  rage  la 
Shakspeatc'a  find  tragedy. cf  King  JohB,.thcngb 
they  weta  aupportcd,  aa  uatel,  in  the  worka  of  tbat 
dramatist,  hf  the  nnrMlicaa  of  aonkc  pnpuUr  hit* 
toriani. 

ARTHUR  (AnoniBALD),  nrofcnwr  of  lioral 
phibaopliy  io  the  onivcrnty  of  Olaaf^ow,  non  of  a- 
farmer,  was  bom  at  AbWa^lncb,  in.  tho  aihiraef 
Renfrew,  Sepicmbcr  6,  d74<l4    In  hie  thirteenth  cr 
futtrieenth  year^  he  was  neixt  to  the  unirnriity  cf 
Glasgow,  where  hia  uncommon  proicieney  war 
scon  noticed  and  encouraged  by  bin  teachers,  Wbe 
disoeraed  a  briilian^  of  geotna  and  auength  cf 
understanding  Which  were  concealed  from  moi^ 
supericial  obaenren  by  an  almoat  invinfaible  bsA* 
fnlneaa,  and  a  hesitation  in  hie  apeech,  from  wkick- 
he  never  waa  altogether  free«    After  havinff^c 
ihroQgh  tfaeuaoal  conrae  of  elnaatcnl  dtndioa,  oe  de- 
termined on  the  clerical  profiaaaion,  and  oiick  wac 
the  iutanaencae  of  his  application,  nod  the  vigoar 
of  hie  iniellect,  that^  wc  are  told,  long  hsibrebii 
noaaination  to  an  academical  chair,  there  were  fair- 
or  no  departments,  whether  literacy,  pbiioaopbifcal, 
or  theological,  with  ibe  exception  of  the  aaedical 
school  only,  in  which  ho  could  not  have  been  m 
emioent  teasher.     In  October  1767,  ho  waa  li- 
censed to  be  a  preaober,  aUhough  not  witlioat  a^nie 
opposition,  owin^  to  his  relnctaaca  to  ambraca  tba 
oro«fd  of  tbat  church  in  ita  full  extonu    3ooa  after 
lie  waa  appointed  chaplain  to  the  maiveialty  df 
Glsagow,  and  nacistant  co  tbe  iUv.  Dr.  Craig,  one 
of  the  clergy  of  Glaagbw.    About  thaaametisM 
ho  waa  appointed  librarian  to  tbe  university,  aa 
which  office  Im  compiled  the  calalcffae  oi  tbat  N* 
bniy  on  the  aaodel  uf  t|iat  of  tha  Advncatra'  Li* 
brary  in  Edinburgh,    In  1780  he  waa  appointed 
asatstaat  and  saocetscr  to  the  kariod  and  venera- 
ble Dt0  Raid,  profoaaor  df  moral  philecophy,  and 
delivered .  a  courae  of  lecinrea,  of  the  merit  df 
which  n  judgBMnt  may  bo  farmed  from  the  parol 
BOW  publiahed.    He  teaght.  tbia  okwa  Ibr.  flftian 
yeara,.  aa  aaaiatant  tn  Dc  Raid,  who  died  in  17^/ 
when  he  anecr eded  aa  proftasor,  but  held  tbi# 
aitaatian  ftir  ooly.ana  aeaaiea.    A  dropaioal dit«' 
ofdar  appeared  ia  his  Imhit.aacn  after  the  coaM 
Rsaocnmant  of  1747,  and  |iraced  fatal,  June  U  •f 
that  year.    In  t«OS>  Piofcaaar  Rtobardaoq.vof  thf 
same  anvvarsity,  pablicbad  aomn  part  of  Mr^  Af^ 
ihur**  laclurcai  wbdar  thetitb^af  Diaeooraatcn 
Tbaokigieal  -  and  Litevaty  Subjects,"  6vo^  with  an 
Ciegant  Ckcicb  of  hia  life  and  charaotar,  firoa  iriM 
tliq'nbpaeidMndnighaia^baM^baraOTted* . 
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ARTICNl  (ANTnoMY  Gachet  d*),  canon  of  Uie 
€»llwdn)  G^urcb  »t  Vi«nn«»  wm  born  in  that  me- 
tfopolity  tbft  9Lb  of  March,  1704.     H«  sbowad  au 
earl/  iocUnaiioD  for  liUratare  and  biographical  in- 
qairias,  aod  wrot«  aome  Teraea.  which  he  after - 
WBdajodieioualj  auppreraed.    His  chief  publica- 
I  190a  ia  entitled  "  M^moirea  d'Hiatoire,  de  Critique 
I  ft  de  Litt^rature/'  Paria,  1749,  and  aeqq.  ae«en 
Mplyinea,  iSmo*    Though  thia  book  is  a  compila- 
nM%.lt  aofficiently  provea  him  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  the  spirit  of  diaquiaition  and  criticism. 
It  ia.  bowerery  neeeaaary  to  mention  that  the  most 
iptrreatinr  articlea  are  taken  from  the  manuscript 
history  of   the    French  poeta  by  the  late  Abb^ 
Bran,  dean  of  S.  Agricola  at  Avignon.    Before  his 
lifsth  he  was  employed  on  an  abridgement  of  the- 
Uaiffenal  History,  part  of  which  waa  found  among 
bis  mannaeripts.    He  died  at  Vienna  the  .6th  of 
MsT,  1768,  in  bis  sixty- fifth  year. 

ARTOIS  (Jban  Yaw),  an  eminent  landscape 
painter,  waa  born  at  Brussels  in  1613,  and  baring 
Ima  carefully  inatrueied  in  the  art  of  painting  by 
WaUeoa  (aa  some  motbors  imagine),  be  perfected 
kintelfby  a  studious  observation  of  nature.  His 
lsQdscap«'a  baTo  an   agreeable  solemnity,  by  the 

S)osition  of  his  trees,  and  the  breaking  of  Iiis 
Qods;  the  distances  sre  well  observed,  and  die 
sway  perapectively,  ^'nh  a  bluish  distance  of  re- 
note  bilia ;  and  hia  figures  are  properly  and  very 
jsdiei«)u»ly  placed.  It  ia  said  tnat  Teniers  either 
psioted  or  retouched  the  figures  of  bis  landscapes. 
nf  is  remsrkable  for  aiwsys  ornamenting  the  st^ms 
of  his  trees  with  mess,  ivy,  or  other  plants,  the 
extremities  of  which  are  often  loosely  hanging 
dowD.^  His  pictures  are  eolonred  with  a  force  re- 
icmMiDg  those  of  Titian,  except  that  sometimes 
they  are  a  little  too  dftrk.  Mechlin,  Bruaaela, 
6lifst,  and  the  gallery  of  Dosseldorf.  were  orna- 
ttsnted  with  many  of  his  pictures.  In  the  course 
sf  bis  practice,  he  acquired  a  good  fortune,  but  is 
Slid  to  have  diasipsted  it  bv  giring  entertainmenta 
to  persons  of  rank.  He  died  in  1665,  aged  fifky- 
taro. 

ARTUST  (GtOM  ASIA  or  Jobh  Masza),  a  mnsieal 
eritie,  who  flourisbod  in  the  sixteenth  century,  waa 
aaadveof  Bofonui,  and  a  canon-regular  of  tboeon* 
gnfstion del Ssilvatore.  Ihoug h  lie  is  ranked  onl v 
'•snag  the  asisor  writers  on  mosic,  yet  if  his  merit 
*^  imiiioMaiiea  aro  estimated  by  the  eelebrity  and 
msof  bis  volumes,  be  certainly  deaervea  the  ntten- 
^  sf  stodests  and  oollsctors  of  musical  traets* 
u  bis  *'  Arte,  del  Contrapponto  ridotta  in  tavole," 
pablislied  at  Venice,  in  1586,  be  haa  admirably 
'•■■lyssd  and  compressed  the  ro^uminoua  and  dif* 
'"■Md  worka  of  Zurlinoand  other  anterior  writers  on 
Bttical  eompositiott,  inio  a  eompendiuro,  in  a 
Maer  ahnoet  as  clear  and  geometrical  aa  M. 
rAlmbcrt  hn^  nbridged  tbo  theoretical  works  of 
RsDssa.  In  1589,  be  published  a  aecond  part  of 
k»  **  Arts  del  Contrappanto,"  which  Is  a  naoful 
*Bd  eteeltent  supplement  to  bis  fonner  compen- 
■Hn.  In  16U0.  and  160S,  thia  intelKgent  writer 
^Uisbed  at  Venice,  the  first  sad  second  part  of 
noUier  woik,  «■  Delle  Imperfettioai  della  moderns 
■••ies,"  irwbieb  be  gives  a  curious  account  of  the 
flits  of  iastrumeiitsl  music  in  bis  tisae,  sod  strongly 
JJ^ighs  aghast  the  innovations  then  attempted 
2  Monteverde.    The  time  of  his  decease  ia  not 
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the  seventeeuth  century,  was  employed  by  Charles 
XL,  and  the  principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom 
He  published  a  curious  work  on  the  Psalms,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  make  known  the  aeven 
first,  in  the  Hebrew  Isngoa^e,  according  to  the 
muaical  rhythm  of  the  Hebrews,  by  marking  tlie 
ancient  sound  of  each  word. 

ARVIEUX  (Laurbncb  o'),  a  French  eastern 
scholar  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  MarteiUes  in 
1635,  and  from  bia  infancy  discovered  an  uncom- 
mon aptitude  for  leaminff  languages,  and^a  atrong 
passion  for  travelling.  In  1653  he  accompanied 
his  father,  who  was  appointed  consul  at  Saida,  and 
resided  for  twelve  yeara  in  tbo  different  pons  of 
the  Levant,  where  be  learned  tb^  Persian,  He« 
brsw,  Arabic,  and  Syriac  languages.  After  his 
return  to  France,  he  wss,  in  1668,  sent  to  Tunis, 
to  negotiste  a  treaty  with  the  dey,  and  was  ths 
meana  of  delivering  three  hundred  and  eighty 
French  slavea,  who  wiahed  to  ahow  their  gratitudle 
by  making  up  a  pirse  of  600  pistoles,  which  he 
refused  to  accept.  In  1672,  be  wss  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  had  a  principal  hand  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  Mahomet  IV.,  and  on  his 
return,  he  was  msde  s  knight  of  St.  Lszarus,  and 
received  a  pension  of  1000  livres.  He  was  afUr- 
wards  sent  ss  consul  to  Algiers,  snd  to  Aleppo, 
and  Pope  Innocent  XL,  in  consequence  of  the  ser- 
vices he  bad  rendered,  to  religion,  made  him  an 
offer  of  the  biaboprio  of  Babylon,  which  he  in- 
fused, but  agreeably  to  the  pope's  permission, 
named  Father  Pidou  for  that  office.  During  the 
latter  part  of  bis  life,  the  Chevalier  d'Arvieuz 
lived  in  retirement  at  Msrseilles,  and  died  in  that 
city,  October  3,  1702.  He  bed  written  the  his- 
tory of  s  ^om^  msde  by  order  of  Louis  XI V.  fo 
the  Grsnd  ffmir,  the  chief  of  the  Arabtao  princes, 
and  a  treatise  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Arabians,  both  published  by  M.  de  la  Roque,  Paria, 
1717,  If  mo.  His  "  Memoirs"  were  published  by 
Father  Labat.  Paria,  1735,  six  Tolomes,  Ifsao*. 

ARVIRAGUS.  a  British  king,  flourished  ae- 
oording  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  other  native 
writen.  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claodios;  but 
a  line  in  tbo  satirist  Juvenal  is  supposed  to  prsvo 
that  he  was  living  in  the  time  of  Domitiao. 

ARUM  (Dominic  Van),  or  ARUMCEUS,  a 
nobleman  of  Frieshmd,  was  bom  st  Leawarden  in 
1579,  and  studied  law  at  Franeker,  Oxford,  and 
Rostock.  In  1599  bo  went  to  Jena,  where,  ia 
1605,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law,  end 
where  bo  died  February  94, 1637.  He  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  able  writers  on  the  Oermait  law, 
and  <»e  of  the  firat  who  reduced  it  to  a  regular, 
system.  His  principal  works  are :  1.  *'  Disoarsos 
academioi  de  jure  publico,"  Ji-as,  1617 — 23,  five 
voloBsos  4to.  S.  **  Discurstts  academici  ad  mamua 
balism  Caroli  IV."  ib.  1617,  4to.  3.  «Com. 
mentaria  de  comitiis  Roman.  German,  imp.^ib* 
1680,  4to. 

ARUNDEL  (Tbokas),  arcbbiabop  of  Canter- 
bmy  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  11. ,  Henry  IV., 
and  Henry  V.,  was  the  second  son  of  Robert 
Fits- Alan,  eail  of  Arundel  and  Warreit,  and  was 
bom  in  1353.  At  twenty-two  y«ars  of  sre  he  wss 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely,  by  we  pope's' 
provision,  and  waa  a  eonaidemble  beneiaotor  to  the' 
church  and  palace  of  that  aee.  In  the  TOar  1386 
be  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  England  ;  but 
igned  it  in  1389 ;  was  again  sppoioted  in  1391 
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and  resigned  it  finally.  Upon  his  advancement  to  the 
tec  of  Cantcrbur)'.  After  he  had  sat  about  fourteen 
years  in  the  sec  of  Ely,  he  was  translated  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  April  3d.,  1388>  where  he 
expended  a  very  large  su«)  of  money  in  building  a 
palace  for  the  archbishops,  and,  besides  otlier  rich 
ornaments,  gave  to  the  church  several  pieces  of  sil- 
ver-gilt pkte.  In  1393,  being  thtfn  chancellor,  he 
removed  the  courts  of  justice  from  London  to  York ; 
but  thoy  wcTc  aflcrwaids  brought  back  to  their  for- 
mer station.  The  see  of  Canterbury  being  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Courtney,  archbishap 
Arundel  was  translated  thither,  January  1396,  and 
in  a  year  afterwards  he  was  Enthroned  with  great 
pomp  at  Canterbury.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
trauslatioQ,  -a  parliament  was  held  at  London,^"  in 
which  the  commons,  with  the  king's  leave,  im- 
'peachcd  the  archbishop,  together  with  his  brother 
\bc  carl  of  Anmdcl,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  of 
liigh  treason,  for  compelling  the  king,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  rrign,  to  grant  them  a  commission  to 
■govern  the  kingdom,  f'he  archbishop  was  sentenced 
to  be  banished,and  accordingly  he  retired  first  into 
France,  and  then  to  Rome,  where  pope  Boniface 
•IX.  gave  him  a  v«ry  friendly  rec«j>tion,.  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  king  R-iehard,  desiring  him  to  receive  the 
4krchbishop  again  into  favour.  But  not  meeting  with 
success,  his  holiness  nominated  him  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  St.  Andrews,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  giving  him  several  other  ]tnsferments  in  England, 
hy  way  of  provision.  The  Icing,  upon  this,  wrote  an 
«xpostulatdry  letter  to  the  pope,  which  induced  him 
not  only  to  withhold  tbo  intended  favours  from 
Arundel,  but  likewise,  at  the  king's  reqikestt  to  pro- 
mote Roger  Walden  dean  of  York  and  lord  .tree* 
mrer  of  England,  to  the  tee  of  Canterbury.  Next 
yiaar,  however,  Arundel  returned  into  England  with 
Ae  doke  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  king  Henry  IV, 
upon  wfaote  accession  to  the  throne,  thcpope  revoked 
the  bull  granted  to  Waldco,  and  restored  Arundel ; 
who  had  the  hononr  to  ci-own  the  new  king.  Id  the 
seeond  year  of  king  Henry's  reign,  the  commons 
having  moved,  that  the  revenaes  of  the  church  might 
be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  public,  Arundel  op> 
posed  the  motion  so  vigorously,  that  the  king  and 
lords  pronieed  him,  the  diurch  should  never  be  plun*- 
dered  in  their  time.  After  this,  be  visited  the  uni- 
versity of  Gsmbrid^e,  where  he  made  several  etataftee, 
suppressed  several  bad  onstoms,  and  punished  the 
students  for  their  misbeh&vioys.  In  Um  ycair  1408, 
Aiundel  began  to  exert  himself  with  vigour  against 
the  Lelkffds  or  Wiokliffites,  and  to  this  end,  nun* 
QMBcd  tk6  bisholte  and  defgy  at  Oxford,  to  eheok 
the  progress  of  tJiis  new  sect.  Oil  kis  a|^roach  to 
the  city»  the  principal  inembers  of.  the  university 
Met  him,  awl  refused  to  receive  hiin  as  a  visitor,  but 
they  afterwards  aeknowledged  his  juxisdictioii,  on 
his  Majesty  giving  a.  decision  in  his  £avouv. 
I^n  after  thk  coDtjroversf  was  ended,  a  coav^ 
cation  being  held  at  St.  Paul's  in  London,  the 
bishopa  alKl  cLiigy  oompteuBod  of  the  growth  of 
WiokliflUistt  at  Oxford,  aad  the  ^archbishop,  at  theic 
le^ues^  sent  dowA  delegates  to  inquire^into  tbe  staile 
of  opinion  among  the  students.  These  inquisitert 
i»to  heretical  pravity,  sent  an  aoconnt  of  their  »ro- 
eeedings  to  the  archbishop,  who  confirmed  their 
oenstties,  and  in  his  bigottea  seal^  solicited  from  the 
pcfpe  a  bull  for  the  digging  up  WicklifT's  hones, 
which  was  wisely  refused.  Arundel's  warm  seal  for 
suppressing  the  Lollards,  or  Wicklifiites,  carried  him 


to  several  unjustifisfble  severities  against  tlie 
of  that  sect,  particulariy  against  Sir  John  Oldcastfe^ 
Lord  Cobhosn ;  «nd  indueed  him  to  procure  a  ayM>- 
dical  constitution,  which  forbade  the  translation  ti 
the  scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  He  died  mt 
Canterbury,  the  20th  of  Febmary,  1413,  and  tfM 
Lollards  of  those  times  usserted  the  iwneiUate  haiAd 
of  heaven  in  the  manner  of  his  death ;  the  eanse  tf 
which  was,  an  infiammation  in  his  throat.  It  iB 
said  that  he  was  struck  with  this  disease,  as  he  was 
pronouncing  sentence  of  excommunication  and  coA- 
demnation  on  the  Lord  Cobham;  and  from  that 
time,  notwithstanding  all  the  assistance  of  naedicines, 
he  <^ould  swallow  neither  meat  nor  drink,  and  ims 
starved  to  death.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedinl  of 
Canterbury,  to  which  he  was  a  considerable  benefac- 
tor, as  well  as  to  many  of  our  ecclesiastical  strar- 
tures.  As  e  politician,  he  took  a- very  actitre  shaie 
in  the  principal  moasures  of  very  turbulent  -tfinea^ 
and  it  is  perhaps  nam  diffi(«ilt  te  appieciate  his  cha- 
racter in  any  otlier  particulars  than  what  are  molt 
prominetft,  his  seal  for  the  catholic  religioBy  and  lue 
munificQDce  in  the  various  offices  ho  bwL 

ARUNDEL.    See  HOWARD. 

ARUNDEL  (Blanche,  lady)  daughter  of  tlie 
carl  of  Worcester,  and  wife  of  Lord  Arundel, 
bravely  defended  Wardour  castle  against  the  par- 
liamentary army  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Hui^ 
gerford.  The  besiegers  consisted  of  1300,  and  the 
little  garrison  of  only  45  ;  yet  she  maintained  the 
place  for  six  days,  and  then  capitulated  upon  terns 
which  it  is  said  were  not  adhered  tOr  She  died  in 
1619,  aged  sixty-si.x, 

AliUNS,  an  Etrurian  soothsay^er,  in  the  age  of 
Marius.— -A  soldier  w))o  slew  Camilla,  and  was  killed 
by  a  dart  of  Diana.— A  bix»ther  of  Torauin  the 
Proud.  Ue  married  Tullia,  who  murdered  h>m  tp 
espouse  TarquiUf  who  liad  agsassinated  his  wife.-~A 
sou  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who,  in  the  battle  that 
was  fought  between  the  partizans  of  bis  father,  and 
the  Romans,  a^toclqed  Brutus  the  Roman  consul,  whff 
wounded  him  and  threw  him  down  from  his  horsC' 

ARUNTiUS  (in  classieal  fahukms  hlitoty),  a 
Aoman  who  ridiculed  the  rites  of  Bacchus^  Ibc  wtttds  . 
the  god  inebriated  him  to  sneh  .a  degree  that  Ik 
offered  violence  to  Us  daughter'  Mf^nUina,  wk» 
musdered-kim  whonsho  iotrad  ihathe  acted  eo4is>' 
honourably  to  her  virtMs.-r-A  9a»  mh»  wnta  a/n 
aceount  of  the  panic  wars  in  theatre  of  daUnsi  in 
the  reign  of  Attgusttts.<*-^atsn;ukM,  a  man  wh» 
gave  ^mylius  CenM>iina%'  tyoaut  oC  JEgesta,  fr 
btasen  horse  to  tomient  crimiaahi.  The  tjoant 
made  the  first  experiment  upon  the  body- of  the  dn- 
Bor. 

ARYAND£S,.a  Fersi;ia,  appointed  gevtfmor  «r 
BgypI  by  Caonbyites.  Ho  was  put  to  death  homnBit 
he  imitated  Darius  in  whatever  he  did,. and  nished 
to  maJkO  himself  nuaotlbl. 

Att^fiAGUEL  (A^RSrUAMVor  EiZAlUXEU  ♦* 
native  of  ToWdo,  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  «ne  of 
the  most  celefamted  astronomess  who  awpe^nd  'afinr 
the  time  of  the  Greeks,  and  before  Jihe  revival  eC 
learniasB.  Ue  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  '*  OUiquily  of 
the  Zo«Uao,"  which  he  iiJUid^  for  his  tuBe,.ct/ia>>  OIT 
and  deteimined  the  apogee  of  the  sun  kj  Una  hn^ 
dred  and  two  ohservalitms.  The  famous  Al^honsane 
Talblss,  {Miblished  by  order  of  Alphoasos,  king  /t£ 
Castile,  were  partly  taken  from  the  works  of  Ana- 
chel.    Few  paittculars  are  known  «f  thepersenal 
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Utton  of  OoB  aMttouomeTf  except  that  he  was  of  the 
Jewish  pcnrnaeioa. 

ABZAN,  a  pagan  pontiff  of  Anuenia,  in  the 
fosith  oenlBry,  maoe  i^eat  endeavours  to  oppose  the 
wtahh'shmcnt  «f  christian!^  in  that  country.  He 
Umsetf  headed  an  army  against  the  christians,  and 
silUDgottt  to  Prince  Aughc^pshdam,  (the  general  of 
kiag  Tridatus>  of  whose  army  the  christians  were 
9)i90sed),  to  fight  him  in  single  copibat,  he  was 
sbia  in  the  y«ar  "3/02. 

•  ASA,  king  of  Jodah,  the  son  of  Abijam,  began 
Us  reign  about  955  years  before  Christ.  He  showed 
frsat  wal  £ofr  religion,  demolishing  the  altars  erected 
to  idoli^  and  restoring  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  He 
oUsined  a  victory  over  the  Midianites,  commanded 
\k  Zeia,  an  Ethiopian.  In  a  wax  with  Baasha,  king 
«  Isriel,  be  called  in  the  assirtance  of  Benhadad, 
king  of  Syria.  The  j»opfaet  Hanani  reproved  him 
^calliDff  in  foreign  aid,  and  was  severely  punished. 
He  held  we  sceptK  of  Jndah  forty-one  years. 

ASAN,  king  of  Bulgaria,  was  restored  to  his 
tbiene  by  Michael  Pahcologiis,  emperor  of  Con- 
ftsntittople^  who  also  gave  him  his  daughter  Irene  in 
oarriige.  His  subjects,  however,  breaking  out  into 
\  revolt,  he,  to  ajvold  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
qoiUed  his  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Constantinople, 
vhere  he  died  sobm  time  between  1275  aud^  l2oU. 
.  ASAPH,  the  .son  of  Berachius,  of  the  tribe  of 
hnit  was  a  celebn^ed  Hebrew  musician,  iu  the 
liBie  of  David.  Twelve  of  the  psalms  are  inscribed 
1^  \m  name,  and  airc  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him;  but  this  cannot  be  true  concerning 
9renJ,  which  relate  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

ASAPH  ^St.),  who  gave  his  name  to  the  epis- 
copal see  of  St  Asaph,  iu  Wales,  was  descended  of 
5geod  &miiy  in  Korth  Wales,  and  became  a  monk 
in  tke  convent  of  Llanelvy,  o^er  which  Kcntiffem, 
tke  Scotch  bishop  of  that  place  presided.  That 
iKhte,  beiog  recalled  to  his  own  country,  resigned 
sis  convent  and  cathedral  to  Asaph,  who  denleaned 
Umself  with  such  sanctity,  that  after  his  death, 
Usoelvy  hist  its  name,  and  took  that  of  the  saint 
3t  Asaph  flourished  abo^it  the  year  59U»  under  Ca- 
iratiai,  king  of  the  Britons.  He  wrote  the  ordi- 
^nms  of  Us  chorch,  the  life  of  hsM  master  Ken- 
Wto,  and  somo  other  pieces.  Tho  time  of  his 
Wh  is  not  certainly  known.  After  his  death,  the 
••t  of  St  Asa^  continued  vacant  500  years. 

ASAM  HADDOW,  son  of  £»ennacherib,  king  of 
^ — '-f  siittwecbd  his  father  about  712  years  before 


vhnst  He  reigned  32  years  in  Nineveh,  when  he 
«MBM  also  king  of  Babylon.  He  sent  a  colony  of 
Bikyk>iuans  and  Cutheans  into  the  kingdom  ot 
wel  Off  Samaria.  His  reign  terminated  667  years 
Wo»  Christ 

ASBIOHN,  sumamed  Blak,  brc^er-in-kw  oi 
nog  Haiohl,  headed  in  1085,  the  revolt  against 
vvMite  IV«  of  Denmark.  By  a  treacherous  stra- 
!*ieB  he  massacrad  the  king,  and  it  is  a  custom  still 
la  Denmark  to  say,  "  He  rides  BhOt'a  horse,"  as  an 
**«tioftof  treachexy  or  deceit 

ASCALAPHUS,  (in  £abuhMis  history),  a  son  ot 
■ui  and  Aflbroche,  who  was  among  the  Argonauts, 
«u  went  to  the  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Ocho- 
J||«ua,  with  his  hriother  IfOmenus.  HewaskiUed 
j7pt^bobiia.^-A  son  of  Acheron  by  Gorgyra  ox 
Unibnt,  statioAed  by  Phito  to  watch  oter  Proserpine 
^  Elyiian  fieUs.  When  Ceres  had  obtained 
QttB  Jupitev  her  daughter's  freedom  and  return 
"pOA  caitb,  provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  in  the 


kingdom  of  Plato,  Ascalaphus  discovered  that  she 
had  eaten  some  pomegranates  from  a  treej  upon 
which  Proserpine  was  ordered  by  Jupiter  to  remain 
six  months  with  Pluto,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  vrith^ 
her  mother  Proserpine  was  so  displeased  with. 
Ascalaphus,  that  she  sprinkled  water  on  hia  head, 
and  immediately  turned  him  into  an  owL 

ASCANIUS'(in  classical  tiabulous  history),  son 
of  .£neas  by  Creusa,  was  saved  from  the  flames  of 
Troy  by  his  father,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
voyage  to  Italy.  He  was  afterwards  called  lulus . 
He  behaved  with  great  valor  in  the  war  which  hia 
father  carried  on  against  the  Latins,  and  succeeded 
^neas  in  the  kingdom  of  Latinus,  and  built  Alba, 
to  which  he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  empire  from 
Lavinium.  The  descendants  of  Ascanius  reigned  in 
Alba  for  above  420  yeare,  under  14  kings,  till  tho 
age  of  Numitor.  Ascanius  reigned  38  years;  30  at 
Lavinium,  and  S  at  Alba;  and  wos  succeeded  by 
Sylvius  Posthumus,  son  of  u£neas  by  Lavinia. 
lulua,  the  son  of  Ascanius,  disputed  the  crown  with 
him ;  but  the  Latins  gave  it  in  favour  of  Sylviu^  as 
he  was  descended  from  the  fomily  of  Latinus,  and 
lulus  was  invested  with  the  office  of  high  priest, 
which  remained  a  long  while  in  his  family. 

ASCELXN,  a  moiU;  of  the  11  th  century,  a  native 
of  P<Htou,  and  a  pupil  of  LanCranc,  was  a  zealous, 
de&nder  of  the  catholic  faith  against  Berenger.  In 
a  public  disputation  at  Brimie^  with  that  divine,  he  is 
said  to  have  put  him  to  silence.  Berenger  afteiv 
wards  wrote  to  Ascelin  on  the  subject  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  Ascelin  replied  in  a  lettec*  which  maintains^ 
the  catholic  doctrine  of  trnnsubstantiation.  The 
letter  may  be  found  in  D'Acheri's  notes  on  the  lifo 
of  Lanfranc,  prefixed  to  hia  works,  printed  at  Paris, 
in  1648. 

ASCH  (Gbob<3B  Thomas  Baaon  d'),  an  emi- 
nent liussian  physician,  counsellor  of  state,  and 
member  of  many  aoademies,  was  born  at  Peters* 
burgh  of  Gengaan  parents,  in  1729,  and  died  in  that 
city  in  1807.  He  studied  in  the  univerbity  of  Got^ 
tingen,  under  Haller,  and  bis  reputation  is  iu  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  respect  he  preserved  for 
that  celebrated  school,  and  to  the  princely  contribu- 
tions he  made  to  it  His  fortune  enabled  him  to 
make  vast  collections  during  his  various  travels,  a 
part  of  which  he  regularly  sent  every  year  to  Gettin- 
gen.  He  wns  also  a  liberal  contributor  to  Blumen- 
bach's  collection.  As  a  writer,  he  had  a  principal 
part  in  the  liussian  Pharmacopceia,  Petersburgfa, 
1778>  410.,  and  wrote  many,  essays,  in  Latin  and 
German,  on  different  subjects  of  physiology  and 
modicine.  What  he  published  on  the  plague  has 
been  highly  valued  by  practitioDors,  and  there  are 
two  curious  papers  by  him  in  No.  171  and  176  of  ouK 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

ASC  HAM  (Koger),  an  illustrious  English  scho- 
lar,  was  born  at  Kirby-Wiske,  near  North-Allerton, 
in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1515.  The  brightness 
of  his  genius,  and  his  ereat  affection  for  learning, 
very  early  discovered  themselves,  and  this  propen- 
ioty  for  study  was  encouraged  by  his  generous  bene- 
factor,  Sir  Anthony  Wrongfield,  who  had  adopted 
him  into  his  family,  and  who  sent  him,  about  1530, 
to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  at  that  time  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  university.  He  took 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1534,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  March  fol- 
lowing, was  elected  ieUow  of  his  college  by  tho 
interest  of  the  master,  though  Mr.  Ascbam's  pro- 
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If^nsitj  to  the  reformed  religion  had  made  it  diifictdt 
for  Dr.  Medcalf,  who,  according  to  Ascham's  ac- 
count, was  a  man  of  uncommon  liberality,  to  carry 
his  good  intention  into  effect.  These  honours  served 
only  to  excite  him  to  still  greater  vigilance  in  his 
atuuies,  particularly  in  that  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
wherein  he  attained  great  excellency.  At  the  com- 
mencement held  after  the  feast  of  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  in  1536,  he  was  inaugurated  M  A. ;  and 
six  years  afterwards  he  solicited  the  university  of 
Oxford  to  be  incorporated  M.  A.,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  was  granted.  To  divert  him  after  Che 
fatigue  of  severe  studies,  he  addicted  himself  to  ar- 
chery, which  innocent  amusement  drew  upon  him 
the  censure  of  some  persons,  against  whose  opinion 
he  wrote  a  small  treatise,  entitled  "  Tozopfailus," 
poblishcd  in  1544,  and  dedicated  to  king  Henry 
Yin.,  then  about  to  undertake  his  expedition 
against  Boulogne.  This  work  was  very  kindly  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  king  was  pleased  to  settle  a  pension 
6(  ten  ])ounds  (now  probably  in  value  one  hundred) 
upon  him,  which,  at  that  prince's  death,  was  for 
some  time  discontinued,  but  at  length  restored  to 
him,  duriog , pleasure,  by  Edward  VI.,  and  con- 
firmed by  qUeen  Mary,  with  an  additional  ten 
pounds  per  annum.  Among  other  accomplishments 
he  was  remarkable  for  writing  a  very  fine  hand,  and 
taught  that  art  to  prince  Edward,  the  lady  Eliza- 
h*th,  the  two  brothers  Henry  andCharles,  dukes  of 
Suffolk,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinction. 
The  same  year  that  he  published  his  book,  he  was 
chosen  university-orator,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  John 
Gheke ;  and  in  1548,  he  was  sent  for  to  court,  in 
order  to  instruct  the  lady  Elizabeth  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages,  which  duty  ha  discharged 
for  two  years,  with  great  reputation  to  himself,  and 
with  much  satisfaction  to  his  illustrious  pupil.  For 
sbma  time  he  enjoyed  as  great  comfort  at  court  as 
he  had  done  at  college ;  but  at  length,  on  account 
cf  some  ill-jndged  and  ill-founded  whispers,  Mr. 
Ascham  took  such  a  distaste  at  some-  in  the  lady 
Elisabeth's  family,  that  he  left  her  a  little  abruptly, 
which  he  afterwa^s  heartily  repented,  and  took 
great  and  not  unsuccessful  pains,  to  be  restored  to 
ner  good  graces.  In  the  summer  of  1550,  be  was 
appointed  to  attend  Sir  Richard  Morysine,-  then 
going  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  in 
September  fbllowing,  he  embarked  with  Sir  Richaotl 
ibr  Germany,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and 
was  of  great  use  to  theambassador,  not  only  in  the 
management  of  his  public  comcems,  but  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  private  studies,  which  were  fbr  the 
most  part  in  the  Greek  language.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, his  friends  in  England,  procured  for  hind 
iSie  post  of  Latin  seeretary  to  king  Edward,  but  on 
account  of  the  king's  death,  he  lost  all  his  places, 
together  with  his  pension,  and  all  expectation  of  ob- 
tiining  any  farther  favours  at  court.  Being  strongly 
ncommended,  however,  to  Stephen  Grardiner,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  lord  high  chancellor,  that  prelate 
procured  him  the  re-establishment  of  his  pension, 
with  the  addition  of  ten  pounds  a  year  more  :  fixed 
him  in  the  post  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  king  and 
queen,  and,  by  her  majesty's  interest  and  his  own, 
kept  him  in  the  fellowship  of  St.  John's,  and  in  his 
nlacc  of  orator  to  the  universi^%  to  midsummer 
1554.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Mrs.  Margaret 
Howe,  a  lady  of  a  good  family,  and  with  whom  he 
had  a  very  coniidcrable  fortune.  His  favour  with 
qwetn  Mary's  ministers  was  not  lets  tiian  what  he 


enjoyed  from  the  queen  herself^  who  converted  -witb 
him  often,  and  was  much  pleased  with  his  company.' 
On  her  death,  having  been  previously  reconcind  to 
the  lady  Elizabeth  he  was  immediately  distiDgnith^d* 
by  her,  now  qneen,  and  from  this  time  until  hit 
death,  he  was  constantly  at  court,  very  fully  em- 
ployed in  the  discharge  of  bis  two  great  offices,  the 
one  of  secretary  for  the   Latin  tongue,   and   tlie- 
other  of  tutor  to  her  majesty  in  the  lcame<f  lan- 
guages, reading  some  hours  with  her  every  day. 
This  interest  at  court  would  have  procured  a  man  of 
a  more  active  temper  many  considerable  advantages  ;- 
but  Ascham  never  asked  any  thing,  either  for  hxm^ 
self  or  family,  though  he  received  several  favoun 
unsolicited,  particularly  the  prebend  of  Westwang- 
in  the  church  of  York,  in  1559,  which  he  held  to 
his  death.      Yet,  however  indifferent  to  his   cmv 
affairs,  he  was  very  far  from  being  negligent  in 
diose  of  his  friends,  for  whom  he  was  ready  to  do 
any  good  office  in  his  power,  and  in  nothing  readier 
than  parting  with  his  money,  though  he  never  had 
much  to  spare.     He  always  associated  with   the 
greatest  men  of  the  court,  and  havinr  once,  in  oon-* 
versation,  heard  the  best  method  of  educating  yonlii 
debated  with  some  heat,  he,  from  thence  took  occa-- 
sion,   at  the  request  of  Sir  Ridiard  Sackville,  t» 
write  his  "  Schoolmaster,"  which  he  lived  to  finisAi, 
but  not  to  publish.     His  application   to  study  ren- 
dered him  infirm  throughout  his  whole  life,  and  at 
last  he  became  so  weak,  that  he  was  unable  to  read 
in  the  evenings  or  at  night;  to  make  amends  for 
which,  he  rose  very  eariy  in  the  morning.  The  year 
before  his  death,  he  was  seized  with  a  hectic,  which 
brought  him  very  low ;  and  then,  contrary  to  his 
former  custom,  relapsing  into  night-studies,  in  order 
to  complete  A  Latin  poem  with  which  he  designed 
to  present  the  queen  on  the  new  year,  he,  on  the 
23d  of  December,  1568,  was  attacked  by  an  a^sb 
distemper,  and  died  on  Uie  30th.     He  was  univer- 
sally lamented,  and  even  the  queen  herself  not  only 
shewed  great  concern,  but  was  also  pleased  to  say, 
that  she  had  rather  have  lost  ten  thousand  pounds 
than  her  tutor  Ascham.     His  only  failing  was  too 
great  a  propensity  to  dice  and  cock-fighting,  which 
the  learned  bishop  Nicholson  would  penuade  us  to 
be  an  unfounded  cidumny ;  but  as  It  ts  mentionad 
by  Camden  the  historian,  as  well    as  some  otiier 
contemporary  writers,  it  seems  impoesible  to  deny  it. 
"  Whether,"   says   Dr.  Johnson,    «  Ascham  was 
poor  by  his  own  fauH,  or  the  fault  of  otiiers,  cannot 
now  be  decided ;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  have 
been  rich  with  less  merit     His  philological  learainr 
would  have  gained  himhononf  in  any  co^mtry;  and 
among  us  it  may  justly  call  fbr  that  reverence  which 
all  nations  owe  to  those  who  first  rouse  them  fwm 
ignorance,   and  kindle  among  them  the  light  of 
literature." 

ASCHAM  (  Anthovv),  author  of  tracts  on  astro- 
logy, and  on  the  properties  of  herbs,  gathered  1550, 
was  a  physician,  and  also  an  ecclesiastic.  He  was 
preferred  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  living  of  Bamish- 
ton,  Yorkshire. 

ASCHAM  (Anthokt),  a  friend  of  Oromwell, 
and  a  member  of  the  long  pariiament.  He  was 
edncidted  at  Eton,  and  Kiriff's  college,  Cambridge. 
He  was  assassinated,  with  his  interpreter,  by  six 
exiled  royalists  in  Spain,  where  he  had  been  sent  as 
envoy  from  England,  6th  June,  1650.  He  wrote  a 
discourse  on  th«  revolutions  and  confiisiolis  of  govtre- 
ments,  8vo,  1648. 
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•  ABGHANiBUS  (Mabtin)  a  SweediOi  ecdmi- 
utkof  the  17th  oentuy,  dittisf^khed  hmuelf^  as 
one  of  tba  first  tnmslaiton  ni  iom^  works  into  the 
Imgiiage  of  this  country.  He  was  well  versed  in 
Urtoij  and  antiquities ;  among  his  translations  were 
tkse  m  verse  of  Anaereon,  piut  of  Homer  and  Ho- 
nes, the  ^neid  of  Vii^i^  and  several  tragedies  by 
Bseine  and  Voltaire. 

ASCHENBBRG  (Rvtoxr,  Count  d'),  a  cele^ 
bnlsd  Svecdish  field-marshal,  under  Charles  XI. 
He  beat  the  Danes  in  several  battles,  and  was  also 
Mmeeable  to  .his  country  as.  a  statesman.  Charles 
XL  bestowed  great  honours  upon  Aschenberg^  whose 
Hie  has  been  written  in  Swedish  by  Suen  Loger- 


[/HER  (BeM  Jbchisl  Rabbi),  a  German 
Jev,  died  at  Toledo  in  1321,  leaving  behind  him 
sireial  learned  treatises  relative  to  the  Old  Testa- 


ASCLBPIADB8,  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of 
ImiieBes,  who  wrote  an  historical  account  of  Alex* 
ankr.— A  disciple  of  Plato.— A  philosopher,  dis- 
oale  te»  StilpOy  and  very  intimate  with  Menedemus. 
The  two  friends  lived  together,  and  that  thev  miffht 
lot  be  separated  when  thev  married,  Asclepiades 
■anied  the  daughter,  and  Menedemus,  though  much 
Ae  younger,  the  mo^er.  When  the  wife  of  Ascle* 
Maoes  was  dead,  Menedemus  gave  his  wife  to  his 
mad»  and  married  another.  He  was  bUnd  in  his 
HA  see,  and  died  in  Bretria.^— A  physician  of  Byth- 
iM,  B.C.  90,  who  acquired  great  reputation  at 
Bosk,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  physic. 
He  feKed  so  much  on  his  skill  that  he  laid  a  waser 
he  ihouhl  never  be  sick;  and  won  it,  as  he  died  of 
a  &U,  in  a  very  advanced  age.  Nothing  of  his  me- 
dical treatises  is  now  extant—An  E^tian,  who 
iTQte  hymns  on  the  gods  of  his  country,  and  also  a 
treatise  on  the  coinemence  of  aU  religions.'— A  na- 
tive of  Alexandria,  who  gave  an  history  of  the 
ithenian  archions.-*The  writer  of  a  treatise  on 
Demetrius  Phalereus.— >A  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who 
vnle  6  books  on  those  events  which  had  been  the 
■ftjeet  of  tiagediea«--A  physiciaa  in  the  age  of 
Fmpey.— A  -tra«c  poet«— Another  physician  of 
Ktfaynia,  under  Trajan.  He  lived  70  years,  and 
Vis  a  great  favorite  of  the  emperor's  court. 

A8GLBPIODORUS,  a  painter  in  the  age  of 
ApeUes,  12  of  whose  pietmes  of  the  gods»  were  sold 
far  300  mkMs  eac^  to  an  African  prince.<*»A  soldier 
«ho  coQspifed  againBt  Alexander  with  Hermolans. 
Caff.ac^6. 

ABCLBPIODOTUS,  a  general  of  Mithridates, 
t  niftiTe  of  Alexandria,  e&brated  for  his  skill  in 
■>*<^Be^  and  the  oelectic  philosophy,  and  a  pupil  of 

ASCLBPIUS,  of  TnOles,  a  disdple  of  Aamo- 
■iii  Hermeas,  endeavoured  to  renovate  the  Platonic 
^  Aiiitotleliaa  philosophy.  Some  of  his  works 
■e  extant  in  the  royal  library  of  France. 
^ASCLETARION,  a  mathematician  in  the  ave  of 
Dnnitiaii,  who  said  that  he  should  be  torn  by  dogs. 
^  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his 
MycaieMly  secured;  but  as  soon  as  he  waaset 
^  the  hurniiig  pile,  a  sodden  storm  arose  which  put 
eit  the  flames,  and  the  dogs  came  and  tore  to  pieces 
"»  mathematician's  body« 

A8C0LI  (Cxoco  Di,  or  Fbancisco  drStabili), 
Fj*>wi  of  mathematics  at  Bologna,  wroteran  Ita- 
h>&  poem  on  the  system  of  Empedocks,  for  which 
M  vu  hunt  as  a  heretic  at  Florence^  1338,  aged< 


seventy.  He  was  also  author  of  a  commentary  on 
the  sphere  of  John  Holy  Wood,  or  Sacrobasoo. 

ASCONIUS  (Pbdianus),  an  ancient  grammar- 
ian of  Padua,  who,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  was 
acquainted  with  Virgil ;  though  Jerome  says,  that  he 
flourished  under  the  Vespasians.  His  "  Enarra- 
tiones  in  Ciceronis  Orationes,"  were  first  published 
at  Venice,  in  1477,  which  is  a  very  scarce  edition. 
They  were  afterwards  published  at  Florence,  8vo, 
1513,  and  hav^  sin^  heen  incorporated  in  the  'edi- 
tions of  Cicero,  by  Gruter  Gronorius,  and  Olivet 
He  had  also  written  a  Ufe  of  Virgil,  and  another  of. 
Sallust,  the  loss  of  which  may  be  regretted. 

ASDRUBAL,  a  Carthaeinian,  son-in-law  of  Ha- 
milcar.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Numidian' 
war,  and  was  appointed  chief  general  on  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  and  foi*  eight  years  pesided  with 
much  prudence  and  valour  over  Spain,  which  sub- 
mitted to  his  arms  with  cheerftilness.  Here  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  new  Carthage,  and  saw  it  com- 
plete. To  stop  his  progress  towards  the  east,  the 
Romans,  in  a  treaty  wi^  Carthage,  forbade  him  to 
pass  the  Iberus,  which  was  ftdthfnily  observed  by  the 

reral.  He  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers, 
C.  220,  by  a  slave  whose  master  he  had  mur- 
dered. The  slave  was  caught  and  put  to  death  in 
the  greatest  {torments,  whi<m  he  bore  with  patience^ 
and  even  ridSculed.  Some  say  that  he  was  killed  in 
hunting.— A  son  of  Hamilcnr,  who  came  from  Spain, 
with  alarffe  reinforcement  for  his  brother  Annibat 
He  crosssd  the  Alpa  and  entered  Italy ;  but  some  of 


his  letters  to  Annibal  harins  fallen  into  the  haada  of 
the  Romans^  the  consuls  M.  Livins  Salinator  and 
Claudius  Nero^  attacked  him  suddenly  near  the  M»- 
tanrus,  and  defeated  him,  B.  C.  207.  He  was  killed 
inthebattle»  and  56,000  of  his  men  shared  his  fete, 
and  5,400  were  taken  prisoners ;  about  8000  Roy 
mane  were  killed.  The  head  of  Asdxubal  was  cut 
d^  and  some  days  after  thrown  into  the  camp  of 
Annibal,  who,  in  the  moment  that  he  was  in  the 
greatest  expectations,  for  a  promised  supply,  ex« 
claimed  at  the  sight,  "In  losing  Asdrubal,  I  lose  all 
my  happiness,  and  Carthage  all  her  hopes."  Asdm-. 
bal  had  before  made  an  attempt  to  penetrate  inta 
Italy  by  sea,  but  had  been  defeated  by  the  governor 
of  Sardinia.—- A  Carthaginian  general,  suioamed 
Caiatu,  anpoinied  governor  of  Sardinia,  and  taken 
priwrner  by  the  I&maas.— Another,  son  of  Gis- 
^on,  appointed  general  of  the  Carthaginian  forces 
m  Spain,  in  the  time  of  the  great  Annibal*  He 
made  head  against  the  Romans  in  Africa,  with  the 
aaristance  of  Scyphax,  but  he  was  soon  after  de- 
feated by  Scipio.  Hd  died  B.  C.  206.— Another, 
who  advised  his  countrymen  to  make  peace  with 
Rome,  and  upbraided  Annibal  foe  laughing  in 
the  Carthaginian  senate.— A  grandson  of  Masi- 
nissa,.  murdered  in  the  senatSf'hcMise  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians.—Another,  whose  camp  was  destroyed  ha 
Africa  by  Scipio,  though  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 
in  the  hist  Punic  war.  When  all  was  lost,  he  fled  to 
the  enemy  and  begged  his  life.  Scipio  showed  Mm 
to  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which  his  wife  with  a 
thousand  imprecations,  threw  herself  and  her  two 
children  into  the  flames  of  the  teazle  of  ^scttla 
pius,  which  she,  and  others  had  set  on  fire.  He  was 
not  of  the  same  family  as  Annibal.-«A  Garthaginite 
general,'  conquered  by  L.  Cescilius  MeteUua  in 
Sicily,  in  a  battle  in  which  he  kist  150  elephanta^ 
These  animals  were  led  in  triumph  all  over  Italy  by 
the  coaquenuri.    .      . 
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Af^EI>Y  (Thovot),  one  of  the  Bost  ancient  Per- 
feSan  poett,  and  the  muter  of  Ihe  celebrmtecl  Fev- 
doucy  of  K.kormm»n. 

ASELLfl  (Gaspar),  a  p)i)'siciaii  of  Cremona,  of 
the  sixteenth  century^  was  the  first  who  discovered 
the  lacteal  vcin«  in  the  mesentery,  while  he  was  dis- 
secting for  another  purpose.  He  published  a  disser- 
tation "  De  lacteis  veuis,"  whcrem  h  s  discovery  is 
displayed,  with  plates  in  three  colonrs.  The  first 
edition  of  this  curious  work  is  of  Milan,  1627 ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  reprinted  at  Basle  in  1628,  4to,  and 
at  Leyden^  1640.  The  author  professed  anatomy  at 
Pavia,  about  1620,  with  great  success,  and  died 
there  in  1626. 

ASFELD  (Claude  Francois  Bidal,  MaAqlis 
D*)  an  illustrious  warrior  at  the  battle  of  Almanzarin, 
1707,  rewarded  by  thq  kings  of  Spain  and  of  France 
for  his  important  services.  He  took  Philtpsburg  in 
1734,  and  died  at  Paris  1743. 
.  ASFfiX*D  (Jacques  Vincent  Bidal  d*)^  an 
eeeleaiaslic^  brother  to  the  preceding,  imprisoned  for 
bitf  attachment  to  the  Jansenists.  He  wrote  several 
qnintevesting  treatJsee  on  theology,  aad  died  at  Paris, 
1745,  aged«]. 

A0OILL  (John),  an  Bngliah  writer  and  lawyer 
al  the  end  of  the  seventeeuSi  and  beginning  of  the 
elgbisenth  centnriet,  was  also  ceUbrated  for  an  nn- 
oeminon  vein  of  wit  and  humour,  of  whieh  he  af- 
forded the  world  sufficient  evidence  in  two  pamphlieta, 
d«e  intituled,  *'  Seiveral  assevtions  proved,  in  order 
Uf  create  another  specdet  of  money  than  gold  and 
•liver;"  the  secoad,  "au  essay  on  a  re^atry  for 
titles  of  lands."  In  the  year  1698,  Mr.  Asgill  pub- 
iJahed  '*An  argument,  proving 'that,  according  to 
the  oovenant  of  eternal  life,  revealed  in  the  scrip- 
turea,  man  may  be  tranalated  from  hence  into  that 
eternal  life  witboitt  passing  through  deadi,  althengh 
the  haman  natoro  of  Chiit  himself  conld  not  thus 
bei  tmnilated  dfi  he  had  paawd  through  death,^' 
printed  otiginaMy  in  1700,  and  reprkited  aeveral 
jmm  since.  Thii  raised  a  connderid*k  clamour, 
and  Dr.  Sachevereil  mentioned  it  among  other  Uas- 
phemottt  trritings,  whieh  induced  Urn  to  think  the 
4!hnrch  in  danger.  In  1699,  Mr.  Asgill  being  some- 
what embarrused  in  his  drcnnutanees^  resmved  to 
go  oi«r  tb  Ireland*  Here  he  came  into  great 
practice,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  he  no- 
quired' a  eonddefahle  fortune.  He  purchased  a  large 
estate  in  Issland;  and  the  tnilnence  this  purchase 

re  him,  <foeasioned  his  being  elected  a  member  of 
House  of  Commons  in  that  kingdom.  Being  ex- 
palled,  however,  for  the  book  last-mentioned,  he  sat 
ottly  four  days,  and  being  about  the  same  time  in* 
volved  in  a  number  of  law-suits^  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where,  in  1705,  he^ras  chosen  member  for  the 
bsfOQgk  of  Bramber*  in  the  connt]f  of  Sussex,  and 
sil  for  two  years,  heing  expelled  in  1707,  for  the 
snme  reason  that  he  was  rejected  from  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  From  this  time  his  affairs 
grew  desperate,  and  he  was  obli^  to  retire,  first  to 
Sm  Hint,  aad  tiKn  became  a  pnsoner  in  the  King's 
Bttich,  hut  removed  himself  thence  to  the  Fleet,  and 
in  the  rules  of  one  or  other  of  these  prisons  conti- 
oned  thirty  yeais^  during  which  time  he  published  a 
mmhitnde  of 'smaU  polhical  tracts,  most  of  which 
vfwn  well  received.  Ha  also  drew  bills  and  an- 
saretf,  and  dftd  other  business  in  his  profession  till 
his  daath,  which  happened  some  tine  in  November 
1738,  when  he  was  upwards  of  fourscon,  or,  ••  some 


theugh*,  unwasds.of  ao  hundfed  yea»  of  age.  The 
most  eosMiderable  of  his  works  are,  **  De  jnre  di-n 
vino ;  or,  an  assertion,  that  the  title  of  the  house  olT 
Hanover  to  the  succession,  of  the  BritiBh  monarchjr 
(on  faihuse  of  issue  of  her  present  majesty),  is  a  tttA« 
hereditary^  and  of  divine  insdtuUon."  "  The  sue- 
cession  of  tho  house  of  Hanover  vindicated,  agaiul> 
the  Pretender's  second  declaration,  in  folio,  nn- 
Utled,  The  hereditary  rii^  of  the  crawn  of  Bngland 
asserted,  &c."  An  "  Essay  for  the  Press,"  th^ 
"  MetttSDorphoses  of  Man,"  '*  A  qiiestion  unon  Di- 
vorce/' "  A  treatise  upon  WoolsUm,"  and  several 
other  pieces. 

ASGILL  (Sit  CuaaLBs,  Bart.),  a  general  in  the 
British  army,  while  a  captain  was  taken  pnsoner 
at  the  Siege  of  York  Town  ib  Vifginia;  and  the 
officers  being  ordered  by  Washing;ton  to  drfw  lots* 
that  one  mi^t  be  sheeted  to  suffer  death  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  the  death  of  Captain  Hardy,  the  lot 
fell  npen  Asgill,  who  was  in  consequence  4:onvcyed 
to  the  place  intcnuled  for  his  execution  in  the  JerseySy 
where  be  remained  nearly  half  a  year,  expecting 
daily  that  his  sentence  would  be  put  in  force.  At 
length,  through  the  intercession  of  the  French  qaeca,^ 
to  whom  his  mother  bad  madera  most  pathetic  appeal. 
Sir  Charles  was  released  by  act  of  congress,  and  re. 
tuned  to  England  on  his  parole.  Sir  Charles  died 
in  the  summer  of  1823y  at  an  advanced  age. 

ASH  (John),  LL.  D.  a  dissenting  minister  at 
Pershoie,  in  Woroestenhire,  of  whom  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  particulars,  was  ^he  auth«ir 
of  **  The  easiest  introduction  to  Dr.  Lowth's  £ng. 
lish  Ctrammar,"  "  A  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,"  2  vols.  8vo,  1775,  which 
is  valuable,  as  containiiig  a  very  large  proportion  of 
obss^ete  words,  and  such  provincial  or  cant  words  aa 
have  cnpt  into  general  use.  In  1777,  he  published 
"  SentMsents  on  Education,  collected  from  the  best 
writersy  properly  methodised,  and  interbreed  with 
occasions^  observations/'  and  died  at  Pershote, 
March  1779. 

ASHBY  (Gboros),  an  English  divine  and  ai^ti-' 
query,  was  bom  Dec*  5, 1724,  and  educated  at  Croy- 
don, Westminsier,  and  Eton  schools.  In  October 
1740,  he  was  admitted  of  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  graduate  B.  D.  1756 ;  was  presented  tn* 
the  rsctories  of  Hun||[erton  and  Twyfincd,  both  .in 
Leicestershire,  but  resigned  the  former  in  1767,  and 
the  latter  in  1769.  In  1774  he  was  elected  F.  S.  A. 
and  the  same  year  accepted  the  college  rectory  of 
Barrow,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  constantly  resided  for 
thirty-four  years.  In  October  1780,  he  was  inducted 
into  the  living  of  Stansfteld,  owing  to  the  fovour  of 
Dr.  Ross,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who,  entirely  unsolicited, 
gave  kim  a  valuable  portion  of  the  vicarage  of  Branq>- 
ton,  in  Oxfordshire ;  but  this  being  out  of  distance 
from  his  college  living,  he  procured  an  exchange  of 
it  for  StansaekL  In  1793  he  gradually  lost  his 
sight,  and  died,  June  12, 1808.  Mr.  Ashby  published 
nothing  himself,  but  was  an  able  and  obliging  oQn» 
tributor  to  many  literary  undertakings.  In  the 
ArchsBologoia,  voL  iii.  is  a  dissertation  fiom  his  pen, 
on  a  singular  coin  of  Nerva,  found  at  Colche^r. 
The  historian  of  Leicestershire  has  repeatedly  as- 
knowkdged  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Ashby,  p^on- 
larly  for  his  dissertation  on  the  Leicester  mflliary. 
His  services  have  been  also  amply  acknowledged  by 
|Mr.  NichoU  for  assistance  in  the  life  of  Bowyer ;  by 
Mr.  Uaimer,  in  the  pn^ae  Ao  his  "  Obiervaifons  on 
Scripta  e ;"  and  by  Dainet  Bariington,  in  his  worfcr 
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on  dM  StaCoteo,  ^  'M%;  Inrt  both  the  krt  without 
■mtioiuiiif  his  name. 

ASHB  (Simson),  a  Furitan  minister*  wai  edu- 
cated at  BtBanneL  college,  Canbridgt^  ui^der  Dr. 
Siooker.  .  He  exercifle«f  hia  misistry  in  Lopdon 
tMt^4kree  years.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  he 
■as  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Aajie  was  a 
■u  of  liDrtuiie  and  character,  his  influence  waa  great 
%Bong  the  Presbyterians. .  He  was  some  time  chap- 
Uin  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  fell  under  the  dis- 
flsiaiire  of  GromweU's  party,  whov  he  had  disoblised 
\y  his  violent  oppoaition  to  their  proceedings.  He 
hid  a  very  considerable  hand  in  restoring  Charles  II. 
and  went'to  congratulate  his  Majesty  at  Breda.  He 
diod  in  J  772,  and  was  buried  the  eve  of  Bartholo- 
BMW  dav.  He  puUished  seyeral  sen^ons  preached 
bc£vc  the  pailiament,  or  the  magistrates^  on  public 
secasiona,  and  funeral  sermons  for  Jeremy  Whit- 
sber,  Ral^k  Robinson,  Robert  Strange,  &c. ;  a  trea- 
tbe  OQ  'Mhe  power  of  Godliness,",  and  prefaces  to 
Ihr  vorics  of  John  Ball,  and  others. 

ASHIiSY  (RotJimT)*  a  Wiltshire  gendemon, 
WBS  honi  in  IbQb,  and  admitted  a  gentleman  -com- 
aoaer  of  Hait4iaU  in  Oxford,  in  1^80.  He  was 
afterwards  called  to  the  bar,  but  passed  his  time 
shoost  wholly  in  literary  occupations*  •  He  died  in  a 
.food  old  age,  the  beginning  of  October  1641,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Temple  church  the  4th  of  the  same 
Booth.  His  principal  works  were,  "  A  Relation  of 
•the  kingdom  of  Cochin  Onna;"  a  translation  from 
J'ltach  into  Latin  verse x)f  Du  Baitas's  ^  Urania,  or 
heavenly  muse;"  a  translation  from  Spanish  into 
English  of  "  Almauzor,  the  learned  and  victorious 
king  that  conquered  Spain,  his  life  and  death;"  a 
transbuion  from  Italian  into  English  of  *'  II  Davide 
panegttitate,"  u  e,  David  i^ersecuted,  London,  1637, 
written  originally  by  the  Marquis  Yirgilio  Malveasi. 
Wood  teUs  us,  that  part  of  toe  impression  of  thjs 
book  had  a  new  title  put  to  it,  bearing  date  165Q, 
with  tho  picture  beibre  it  of  Charles  I.  playing  on  a 
harp,  like  king  JOavid,  purposely  to  carry  off  ihe  re- 
naning  copies. 

ASHMOLE  (EuAs),  founder  of  the  Aahmolean 
auueum  at  Oxford,  was  the  son  of  a  sadler  at  Titch- 
Mi  and  was  bom  May  23^  1617.  At  the  age  of 
•icteea  he  wBs  taken  into  the  family  of  James  Paget, 
£m(.  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  married  his 
father's  sister  i  and  as  his  fcither  died  in  1634,  leav- 
Jag  httle  prorision  for  him,  he  continued  foi  some 
T<an  in  the  Paget  family,  during  which  time  he 
nade  considerable  progress  in  the  law,  and  spent  his 
Itinve  hoars  in  perfecting  himself  in  music  and  other 
fsia^  ac«omplii*hnients.  In  Mareh  1G38,  he  mar* 
2«i.  hut  shortly  afUtwards  lost  bis  wife,  and  in 
Michaelmas  term  the  same  year,  became  a  solicitor 
la  Chancery*  The  rebellion  coming  on,  he  removed 
to  Worcester,  where  he  was  commissioner,  receiver, 
•jd  register  of  the  eacise,  and  soon  after  captain  in 
the  Lord  Ashley 'S  regin^ut,  and  comptroller  of  the 
^■^unee.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  business  he  en- 
toad  himself  of  Brazen-nose  collage,  in  Oxford,  and 
Applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  aciences,  but  espe- 
ci^Uy  nstttsal  philolophy,  mathematics,  and  astro^ 
^''Wf;  tod  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
(wefwards  Sir  Gleorge)  Wharton,  seduced  him  iato 
us  absurd  mysteries  of  astrology,  which  was  in  those 
^puknegt  credit.  The  king's  affairs  being  now 
gown  despeiate,  Mr.  Ashmok  withdrew  himself, 
Jj[«  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  of  Worcester,  into 
^'hcthiie,  where  he  continued  till  the  end  of  October, 


and  then  came  u|»  to  I^ondon,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Jonas.)  Moorq^ 
William  Lilly,  and  John  Booker,  esteemed  the 
greatest  astrologers  in  the  world,  by  whom  be  wa^ 
caressed,  iostractcd,  and  received  into  their  fra^ 
temity,  which  then  made  a  very  considerably 
figure,  as  appeared  by  the  great  resort  of  personf 
of  tdistinetion  to  their  annual  feast,  of  which  Mr. 
Ashmole  was  afterwards  elected  steward.  In  1647 
he  retired  to  Englefield,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  be- 
came attached  to  Lady  Mainwaring,  the  widow  o/ 
three  successive  husbands ;  but  Mr.  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford, her  second  son,  had  such  a  di^e  to  tlM  mea- 
sure, that  when  Mr.  A^mole  hao|^ned  to  be  very 
ill,  he  broke  into  his  chamber,  and  if  not  prevented 
would  have  murdered  him*  In  the  latter  end  of 
1649,  however,  he  married  Lady  Mainwaring,  and 
settled  in  London,  where  his  house  became  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  [^rsone 
that  flourished  at  that  time.  It  was  by  their  cour 
versation,  that  Mr.  Ashmole,  who  had  boen  mora 
fortuimte  in  worldly  afiairs  than  mof  t  scholars  are, 
and  who  had  been  sdways  a  curious  4sollector  of  mar 
nuscripts,  was  induced  to  publish  a  treatise,  written 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Dee,  relating  to  the  Philosopher's 
stone,  tpgpther  with  another  tract  on  the  same  suU 
ject,  by.  an  unknown  author.  These  accordingly 
appeared  in  the  year  following;  but  Mr.  Ashmole 
was  so  cautious,  or  rather  modest^  as  to  publish  then^ 
by  a  fictitious  name.  He  at  the  same  time  addressed 
hmiself  to  a  work  of  greatar  consequence,  a  complete 
collection  of  the  works  of  such  English  chemists,  as 
had  till  then  remained  remained  in  M.S.,  which  cost 
him  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  for  the  embellishment 
of  which  he  spared  no  expence.  He  Ukewise  em^ 
idoyed  a  part  of  his  time  in  acquiring  the  art  of  ear. 
graving  seals,  casting-  in  sand,  and  the  mvstery  oif 
a  workmg  gtddsmith.  But  all  this  time,  his  great 
work  of  publishing  the  ancieut  English  writers  in 
chemistry  went  on;  and  finding  that  a  competent 
knowlctlge  of  the  Hebrew  was  absqlutely  necessary 
for  understanding  and  explaining  such  authors  as 
had  written  on  the  Hermetic  saence,  he  learned  th^ 
rudiments  of  that  languag(%.  At  length,  towards  th^ 
close  of  the  year  1652,  his  ''Theatrum  Chymicum 
Britaanicum"  appeared,  which  gained  him^oat  re^ 
putaUon  in  the  learned  world,  as  it  showed  him  to  be 
a  man  of  a  most  studious  disposition,  indefatigable 
application,  and  of  wonderful  accuracy  in  his  comr 
positions.  He  had  now  for  some  lime  addicted  himr 
self  to  the  study  of  antiquity  and  records,  whidf 
recommended  him  to  the  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Dugdale,  whomjtbout 
this  time  he  attended  in  hi  >  survey  of  the  Fens,  and 
was  very  useful  to, him  in  that  excellent  undertaking 
Mr.  Ashmole  himself  soon  after  took  the  pains  t9 
trace  the  Robmu,  road,  which  in  Antoninus's  Itinerr 
ary  is  called  Bennevanaa,  from  Weeden  to  Litdv 
fiel4  of  which  he  gave  Mr.  Dugdale  an  account,  in  f 
letter  addressed  to  him  upon  that  subject  In  the 
spring  of  tlie  year  1658,  our  author  began  to  collect 
materials  for  his  history  of  tho  order  of  the  gartei^ 
which  he  afterwards  lived  to  finish,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered b>th  the  order  and  hmif^U  "immoxtal,  the  jui^jt 
reward  of  the  prodigious  pains  he  took  in  obtaining 
such  lights  as  were  requisite  to  render  so  perplexed^ 
subject  clear,  and  to  reduce  all  the  circumstances  ^f 
such  a  vast  body  of  history  iijto  their  proper  ordes. 
On  the  restoration  of  Kiiw  Charles  U.  Mr.  Asl^ 
mole  was  early  introduced  into  the  presence  and 
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fiiTOur  of  hit  Majesty,  and  on  Jane  16,  1660,  he  be- 
■towed  upon  him  the  place  of  Windsor  herald.  A 
few  days  afterwards  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  to 
make  a  description  of  his  medals,  and  had  them  de- 
livered into  his  hands,  and  King  Henry  Vlllth's 
closet  assigned  for  his  use,  being  also  allowed  his 
diet  at  court  On  September  3,  be  had  a  warrant 
signed  for  the  office  of  commissioner  of  the  excise, 
and  about  this  time,  a  commission  was  granted  to 
him  as  incidental  to  the  care  of  the  king's  medals,  to 
examine  the  famous,  *or  rather  infamous,  Hngh 
Peters,  about  the  contents  of  the  royal  library  which 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  On  November  2d,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  Middle-Temple  hall,  and 
January  15,  1661,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
several  other  offices,  and  Lady  Mainwarine  dying  in 
1668,  he  soon  after  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale.  The  university  of  Oxford,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  many  favours  they  had  received  from 
Mr.  Ashmole,  created  him  doctor  of  physic  by  di- 
ploma, Julv  19,  1669,  and  on  May  8,  1672,  he  pre- 
sented his  labotious  work  on  the  order  of  the  garter, 
to  Charles  II.  who  soon  after  granted  to  our  author 
a  privy  seal  for  four  hundred  pounds  out  of  the  cus- 
tom of  paper.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1679,  a  fire 
began  in  the  Middle  Temple,  in  the  next  chambers 
to  Mr.  Ashmole's,  by  which  he  lost  a  library  ho  had 
been  collecting  thirty-three  years;  but  hu  MSS. 
escaped,  by  their  being  at  his  house  in  South  Lam- 
,  beth.  He  likewise  lost  a  collection  of  9000  coins, 
ancient  and  modem ;  but  his  more  valuable  collec- 
tion of  gold  medals  were  likewise  preserved  by  being 
at  Lambeth:  his  vast  repository  of  seals,  charters, 
and  other  antiquities  and  curiosities,  perished  also  in 
the  flames.  In  1683,  the  university  of  Oxford  having 
finished  a  noble  repository  near-  the  theatre,  Mr. 
Ashmole  sent  thither  that  great  collection  of  rarities 
which  still  remain  a  monument  of  his  generous  love  to 
learning  in  general,  and  to  the  university  of  Oxford 
in  particular.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  January  10,  1686,  Mr.  Ashmole 
declined  a  second  time  the  office  of  garter  king  at 
arms,  and  recommended  his  brother  Dugdale,  in 
which,  though  he  did  not  ftilly  succeed,  yet  he  pro- 
cured him  uie  place  of  Norroy.  This  was  one  of 
the  last  public  acts  of  his  life,  the  remainder  of  which 
was  spent  in  an  lionourable  retirement  to  the  day  of 
his  demise,  which  happened  on  May,  18,  1692,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  i^.  His  corpse  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  Lambeth,  in  Surrey,  May 
26,  1692,  and  a  black  marble  stone  laid  over  his 

Save,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  in  wh  ch,  though 
ere  is  much  to  his  honour,  there  is  nothing  which 
exceeds  the  truth.  He  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  first  and  most  useful  collector  of  documents  re- 
mecting  English  antiquities,  but  his  attachment  to 
fine  absurdities  of  astrology  and  alchemy,  and  his 
association  with  Lilly,  Booker,  and  other  quacks  and 
impostors  of  his  age,  must  ever  prevent  his  being 
ranked  among  the  learned  wit«,  although  he  never 
aroears  to  have  been  a  conftiderate  in  the  tricks  of 
I^y  and  his  fHends,  and  certainly  accumulated  a 
considerable  portion  of  learning  ana  information  on 
yarions  useful  topics.  His  benefhction  to  the  nni- 
ysssity  of  Oxford  will  ever  semire  respect  for  his  me- 
mory. Mr.  Ashmole's  published  and  unpublished 
works  are  seventeen  in  number,  of  which  the  chief 
are,  besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  **  The  An- 
tiquities of  Berkshire,"  3  vols.  8yo,  1717,  1723,  and 


at  Reading  in  1736,  fsL ;  '*  Faniliaram  iUnatriiai 
Imperatorumque  Romanorum  Nunaismata  Oxomb 
in  Bodleiana  BibliothecsB  Archivta  descripta  et  ex- 
planata,"  and  "  The  Diary  of  his  Lifis,"  written  by 
himself,  which  was  published  at  London,  1717,  in 
12mo,  with  the  fbllowing  title :  «  Memoir*  of  the 
life  of  that  learned  antiquary,  Elias  Ashmole,  Esq;, 
drawn  up  by  himself  by  way  of  diary,  with  an  appen- 
dix of  original  letters.  Publi^ed  by  Charles  Bm- 
man,  Esq." 

ASHTON  (Thomas),  born  atTeaerdley  in  Laa- 
cashire,  in  1631,  who  gmduated  B.  A.  February  7, 
1650,  at  Oxford;  took  holy. orders,  was,  as  Ifr. 
Wood  tells  us,  a  *'  forward  and  conceited  scholar," 
and  **  became  a  malapert  preacher  in  and  near  Ox- 
ford." In  July  1654,  he  gave  great  olEenoe  by  a 
very  indecent  sermon,  and  about  two  yestrs  after, 
he  was  obliged  to  to  quit  his  fellowship  upon  some 
quarrel  which  he  had  with  Dr.  Greenwood,  princi- 
pal of  his  house.  In  1656,  he  was  intrusted  with  a 
commission  firom  the  protector  to  be  chaplam  to  the 
English  forces  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  but  was  soon 
after  displaced  upon  the  arrival  of  new  governor. 
After  the  king's  restoration,  he  was  benefit  some- 
where near  Hertford,  in  Hertfordshire ;  where,  Mr. 
Wood  says,  "he  soon  after  finished  his  restkss 
course."  He  published,  «•  Blood  thirsty  Cyras  un- 
satisfied with  blood ;  or  the  boundless  craelty  of  aa 
Anabaptist's  tyranny;"  "  Satan  in  Samuel's  Mande^ 
or,  the  cruelty  of  Germany  acted  in  Jersey ;  contain- 
ing the  arbitrary,  bloody,  and  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings of  John  Mason,  of  a  baptised  church,  oommis- 
sioned  to  be  a  colonel,  and  sent  over  into  the  iaiaad 
of  Jersey,  governor,  in  July  1656,  against  seven! 
officers  and  soldiers  in  that  small  place." 

ASHTON  (CHAaLXs),  one  of  the  most  learned 
critics  of  his  age,  was  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  where 
he  was  bom  about  1665.  HewasadnuttedofQueen'i 
college,  Cambridge,  May  18, 1682,  and  having  taken 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  was  elected  fellow  of  that  college 
April  30,  1687,  to  be  admitted  to  profits  upon  a 
future  vacancy,  which  did  not  happen  till  Apiil  % 
1690.  Having  taken  orders,  he  became  diaplain  to 
Bishop  Patrick,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Rattenden  in  Essex,  March  10,  1698^ 
which  living  he  exchanged,  in  June  following,  ibr  a 
chapkinship  of  Chelsea-college  or  hospital ;  m  that 
preferment  also  he  soon  after  quitted,  on  being  col- 
lated by  his  patron  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Ely,  July  3,  1701,  and  the  next  day  to  the 
mastership  of  Jesus'  college,  Cambridge ;  the  ssme 
year  he  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  D.  D.  axid  was 
elected  rice-chancellor  of  the  university  in  1702. 
He  died  in  March  1752,  in  the  eighty  seventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Jesus'  college  chapeL 
He  had  great  knowledge  in  most  branohes  of  liter^ 
ture,  but  particularljr  in  ecclesiastical  antiquitiei  and 
in  chronology,  and  in  the  classics  he  was  critically 
skilled.  Dr.  Taylor  always  sjpoke  with  rapture  of 
his  correction  of  the  inscription  to  Jupiter  Urio^ 
which  he  considered  as  uncommonly  fislidtoas ;  and 
Mr.  ChishuU  on  the  same  occasion  calls  him,  **  An^ 
tarchus  Cantabrigiensis  summi  eraditns."  There 
were  many  valuable  pieces  of  his  published  in  hu 
lifetime,  but  without  his  name,  among  which  are, 
"  Tully  and  Hirtius  reconciled  as  to  the  time  of 
Cnsar's  going  to  the  African  war,  with  an  acoftont 
of  the  old  Roman  year  made  by  Ceesar;"  **  Orij|«» 
de  Oratione,"  4to. ;  •«  Hieroclis  in  Aurea  Carmnia 
Pythagorea  Comment"  Louden,  1742, 8 vo,p«bliiW 
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iKtb  ^  preface  by  Dr.  Richard  Warren,  archdeacon 
Af  Suffolk,  Dr.  Harwood  pronounces  this  to  he  the 
Bert  edition  of  a  most  excellent  work  that  abounds 
witk  moral  and  devotional  sentiments. 

ASHTON  (Thomas),  an  English  divine,  was 
bora  in  1716,  educated  at  Eton,  and  elected  thence  to 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  1733.  He  was  the  per- 
iw  to  whom  Mr.  Horace  Walpolc  addressed  his 
ipistle  from  Florence,  in  1740,  under  the  title  of 
"  Thomas  Ashton,  Esq.  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Ply- 
Bonth."  About  that  time,  or  soon  after,  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Aldingham,  in  Lan- 
cishire,  which  he  resigned  in  March  1749 ;  and  on 
the  3rd  of  May  following  was  presented  by  the  pro- 
vost and  fellows  of  Eton  to  the  rectory  of  Sturmin- 
iter  Marshall,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  was  then  M.A. 
iad  had  been  chosen  a  fellow  of  Eton,  in  December 
1745.  In  1752  he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of 
8t  Botolph,  Bishopsgatc ;  in  1759  took  the  degree 
ofD.D.  ;  and  in  May  1762,  was  elected  preacher  at 
iJQColn'^B  Inn,  which  he  resigned  in  1764.  In 
1770  he  published,  in  8vo,  a  volume  of  sermons,  on 
Kveial  occasions ;  to  which  was  prefixed  an  excel- 
leat  mezzotinto  by  Spilsbury,  from  an  original,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  this  motto,   "  Insto  pne- 

Ssitii,  oblitns  proeteritorum."  Dr.  Ashton  died 
arch  1,  1775,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  after  having 
ibr  some  years  survived  a  severe  attack  of  the  palsy. 
His  discourses,  (most  of  which  were  published,)  in  a 
ityle  of  greater  elegance  than  purity,  were  ren- 
dered stifl  more  striking  by  the  excellence  of  his 
delivery. 

ASriWELli  (George),  rector  of  Hanwell,  near 
Bmhury,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  born  in  London, 
Nov.  18,  1612.  In  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion 
he  continued  in  Oxford,  and  preached  several  times 
before  the  king,  court,  and  parliament.  He  had  the 
character  of  a  very  peaceable  and  religious  man,  and 
vu  well  versed  in  logic,  the  schoolmen,  and  fathers. 
He  wrote  "  Fides  Apostolica,  or,  a  discourse  assert- 
ing the  received  authors  and  authority  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed."  **  Gestus  Eucharisticus,  con- 
cerning the  Gesture  to  be  used  at  the  receiving  the 
Sacrament.**  "  De  Socino  et  Socinianismo  ;  a  trea- 
tise onthe  Socinian  heresy,"  and  other  works. 

ASHW(iOD  (Bahtholomew),  h  minister  who 
vas  rejected  from  two  congregations,  and  wrote  some 
null  tracts  of  which  '*  tne  bcavenly  trade,"  and 
*  the  best  treasure,"  have  obtained  some  reputation. 
ASHWORTH  (Caleb\  a  dissenting  minister, 
iras  bom  in  Northamptonsnirc  1709,  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  carpenter ;  but  having  a  taste 
fer  leamme,  he  was  entered  a  student  in  the  aca- 
demy kept  oy  Dr.  Doddridge,  where  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  all'  sorts  of  useful  knowledge.  He 
wu  afterwards  ordained  minister  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  at  Daventry;  and  became  master  of 
the  ac^emy  kept  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  bv  the  doc- 
tor's express  desire  in  his  will.  He  died  much  re- 
tpected  at  Daventry,  1774,  aged  sixty-five.  His 
^hd|iles  are  said  to  have  been  those  of  moderate 
Csivmism.  He  published  three  "Funeral  Ser- 
ttons,"  on  the  deaths  of  Dr.  Watts,  Mr.  Floyd,  and 
Mr.  Clark;  a  "  Collection  of  Tunes  and  Anthems;" 
a  *•  Hebrew  Grammar;"  and  an  "Introduction  to 
Plane  Trigonometry."' 

ASINARI  (Frederic),  count  dc  Camerano,  a 

nobleman  of  Asti  in  Piedmont,  flourished  about  1550. 

In  his  youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and 

»a»  sent  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  four  hundred 
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men,  to  assist  Maximilian  II.  when  he  held  a  diet 
to  oppose  the  army  of  Soliman,  an  event  which  is 
said  to  have  been  commemorated  by  a  medal,  with 
the  inscription,  "Fredericus  Asinarius  co.  Came- 
rani."  Asinari  amused  his  leisure  hours  with 
poetry,  and  submitted  his  compositions  to  the  cele- 
brated Annibal  Caro;  and  they  were  afterwards 
published  in  various  collections, 

ASINIUS  see  Gallls  and  Pollio. 

ASIOLI  (Boniface)  a  musical  composer,  bom  in 
the  province  of  Modena,  1769,  and  still,  wc  belier?, 
living.-  He  has  composed  several  scientific  works 
in  music,  but  they  are  known  Httle  beyond  Italy. 

ASKEW    (Anne),   daughter  of   Sir   William 
Askew,   of  Kelsay,   in   Lincolnshire,  knight,   was 
born  in  1529.     She  received  a  liberal  and  learned 
education,  and  menifested  in  early  life  a  predilec- 
tion for  theological  studies.      Her  eldest  sister,  after 
having  been  contracted  in  marriage  to  the  son  of 
Mr:  Kyme,  of  Lincolnshire,  died  before  the  nuptials 
were  completed.     Her  father,  on  this  event,  com- 
pelled his  seccond  daughter  Anne,  notwithstanding, 
her  reluctance,  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Kyme,  a 
marriage  which  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
future  misfortunes.     Her  husband   was  a  bigoted 
Roman  Catholic,  while  she,  by  studying  the   Scrip- 
tures and  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  became  a 
convert,  which  so  disgusted  him  that  he  turned  her 
out  of  doors.     Conceiving  herself,  by  this  treatment, 
at  liberty  to  sue  for  a  saparation,  sue  came  to  Lon«- 
don,  where  she  was  favourably  received  by  some  of 
the  ladies  of  the   court,  and  by  the    queen,  who 
secretly  favoured  the  reformed  religion.      But    at 
length  she  was  accused,  by  her  husband  and  tlie    . 
priests,  of  holding  heretical  'opinions  j-especting  the 
sacrament ;  and  in  1545,  was  apprehended,  and  un- 
derwent several  examinations,  to  which  she  replied  in 
a  firm,  easy,  and  unconstrained  manner,and  even  with 
some  degree  of  wit  and  ridicule.     She  was  then  com* 
mitted  to  prison  for  eleven  days,  and  prohibited  from 
any  'communication  with  her  friends.     During  this 
confinement,    she  employed  herself  in  composing 
prayers  and  meditations,  and  in  fortifying  her  reso- 
lution to  endure  the  trial  of  her  principles.     On  the 
23d  of  M*arch,  she  was  liberated  on  bail,  but  was  sub- 
sequently sent  to  Newgate,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Tower,  where  she  was  interrogated  respecting  her 
patrons  at  cdurt  with  several  ladies  of  which  she- 
held  a  correspondence,  but,  hcriocally  maintaining 
her  fidelity,  she  refused  to  make  any  discoveries  of 
that  kind.     This  so  incensed  her  persecutors,  that 
they  put  her  to  the  rack,  but  she  sustained  the  tor- 
ture with  unshaken  fortitude  and  meek  resignation. 
Wriothesely,  with  unmanly  and  infernal  rage,  com- 
manded, with  menaces,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
to  strain  the  instrument  of  his  vengeance,  and  when 
he  refused,    he    himself   became   executioner,  and 
every  limb  of  the  innocent  victim  was  dislocated. 
When  recovered  from  a  swoon  into  which  she  fell, 
she  remained  sitting  two  hours  on  the  bare  ground, 
calmly  reasoning  with  her  tormentors,  who  were 
confounded  by  her  courage  and  resolution.     Pardon 
was  afterwards  offered  if  she  would  recant,  but  hav- 
ing rejected  every  offer  of  the  kind,  she  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  which  was  accord- 
ingly executed,   July  ^6,  1546.     She  bore  this  in- 
human punishment  with  amazing  courage  and  firm- 
ness, adhering  to  the  last  to  the  principles  of  her 
feith. 
ASKEW  (Anthony),  M.D.  an  excellent  scholar 
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nd  promoter  of  literature,  bom  at  Kendal  in  West- 
mnreliind,  in  1722,  was  educated  at  Scdburgh  school, 
and  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where  after  hav- 
ing finished  his  travels,  he  in  the  year  1750  com- 
menced  M.D.  and  was  soon  after  adlmittcd  fellow  of 
the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  London.  What  time  could  be  afterwards 
spared  from  attending  his  professional  engagements 
was  dedicated  to  tlie  conversation  of  literary  men, 
and  to  increasing  and  arranging  his  collection  of 
books.  He  died  at  Ilampstcad,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  Feb.  27,  1774.  Amongst  his 
books  and  MSS.  was  a  complete  collection  of  the 
editions  of  iEschylus,  some  illustrated  with  MS 
notes,  and  likewise  one  or  two,  if  not  more,  MSS.  of 
the  same  author;  which  were  collected  purposely 
for  the  intention  of  publishinff  at  some  future  period 
an  edition  of  ^schylus.  In  1746,  he  printed  a 
specimen  of  this  intended  edition  in  a  small  quarto 
pamphlet  under  the  following  title :  "  Nov®  Edi- 
tion is  Tragcediarum  ^schyli  Specimen,  curante 
Anttmio  Askew,  M.B.  Coll.  Emman.  apud  Ganta^ 
brigienses  baud  ita  pridem  socio  cammcusali,  Lug- 
duni  Batavorum. 

AS  MAI,  an  Arabian  grammarian,  flourished  at 
Bassorah  in  the  8tli  and  9th  centuries,  and  was 
patronized  by  Haroun  Al-Uaschid.  He  composed  a 
number  of  very  valuable  works  relating  to  grammar, 
elequence,  j  urisprudence,  &c.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  93  in  832. 

ASP  (Matthew),  archdeacon  of  Upsal,  was 
born  there  in  1693,  and  died  in  1760.  He  was 
professor  of  eloquence,  the  ancient  languages,  and 
history,  of  the  University  of  Upsal,  and  was  highly 
distinguished  for  his  learning. 

ASJPAll,  a  general  of  the  Roman  armies  under 
Theodosius  U.  and  his  successors.  After  the  death 
of  the  virtuous  emperor  Marcian,  whom  Aspar  is  sus- 
pected to  have  poisoned,  he  placed  on  the  throne 
Leo,  dn  a  promise  that  the  latter  would  name 
Ardaburius,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aspar,  as  successor  to 
the  empire.  Leo,  with  reluctance,  however,  nomi- 
nated Patricius,  the  second  son  of  Aspar,  who,  in 
consequence  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  em- 
peror, but  being  discovered,  he  was  with  his  son 
Ardaburius  nut  to  death  in  471. 

ASPASIA,  daughter  of  Hermotimus  of  Phoccea, 
a  person  of  mean  circumstances,  was  originally 
named  Milio,  and  was  brought  up  with  no  other  ad- 
vantage than  nature  gave  her.  She  neither  pos- 
sessed, nor  wished  for,  foreign  ornaments  to  set  o£r  a 
person  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  decorated  with 
modesty  and  feminine  softness.  The  commander  for 
Cyrus,  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  in  those 
parta^  took  her  away  by  force  along  with  other  maids 
of  the  country,  and  sent  her  to  his  master.  Here  she 
80  much  distinguished  herself  from  her  companions 
by  the  reserve  and  repugnance  with  which  she  re- 
ceived the  addresses  of  Cyrus,  that  he  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  her,  and  treated  her  more  like  a  wife 
than  a  concubine.  He  called  her  Aspasia,  in 
honour  of  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  article.  She 
participated  in  his  counsels,  and  accompanied  him 
m  his  expeditions.  She  used  her  power  with  great 
moderation  :  and,  contented  with  tbakingthe  fortune 
of  her  father,  she  showed  hurself  indifferent  to 
wealth  and  splendour  on  her  own  account.  She 
dexterously  obtained  the  favour  of  the  imperious 
Parysatis  by  respectful  attention;  and  her  chief  mag- 
niiicencc  was  displayed  in  her  offerings  to  Venus, 


whom  she  esteemed  the  patroness  of  her  foTtuDsi. 
After  the  fatal  battle  in  which  Cyrus  lost  his  life  fight- 
ing against  his  brother,  she  fell  into  the  conqueror*! 
hands,  over  whom  she  soon  gained  an  influence  al* 
most  equal  to  that  she  had  possessed  with  her  former 
master.  The  remainder  of  her  story,  as  related  by 
Plutarch  and  Justin  almost  surpasses  the  bounds  JT 
credibility.  They  assert  that  Darius,  son  of  A> 
taxerxes,  on  being  publicly  declared  his  successor, . 
and,  according  to  custom,  'allowed  to  demand  i^ 
favour,  asked  of  his  father  his  Aspasia;  and  that 
the  fair  one,  being  allowed  to  make  her  choice  be- 
tween the  father  and  son,  preferred  the  latter.  It 
is  further  added,  that  Artaxerxes,  jealous  of  his  gift, 
took  her  out  of  his  hands,  by  making  her  priestos 
of  Diana,  which  bound  her  to  perpetual  continence ; 
an  artifice  ao  mortifying  to  Darius  that  it  occa^ 
siondd  him  to  rebel.  As  Darius  was  W  when 
declared  successor  to  the  throne,  this  precious  object 
of  contention  must  then,  by  calculation,  have  bettt 
about  her  75th  year.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  tha 
storv,  the  event  must  probably  have  happened  in  an 
earlier  period  of  Darius* s  life,  perhaps  when  he  cami 
of  Rge. 

ASPASIA,  a  Grecian  lady,  more  celebrated  for 
her  talents  than  her  virtue,  was  a  native  of  Miletus, 
and  daughter  of  one  Axiochus.  Settling  at  Atheni, 
in  the  profession  of  a  courtezan,  and  cv.cn  of  a  pnv 
curess,  she  excited  as  much  admiration  by  the  accon* 
plishmcnts  of  her  mind  as  the  beauty  of  her  person. 
She  was  a  proficient  in  rhetoric,  and  was  well  versed 
in  philosophy  and  political  science :  and  even  tha 
wise  Socrates  (such  were  the  manners  of  the  time,) 
did  not  think  it  misbecame  him  to  cultivate  aB 
acquaintance  with  her,  and  receive  lessons  froia  her. 
Her  house  was  frcqiiented  by  persona  of  character, 
who  even  brought  their  wives  to  be  her  anditors. 
The  great  statesman  Pericles  was  so  much  attached 
to  her,  that  after  maintaining  fbr  some  time  aa 
illegitimate  commerce  with  her,  he  divorced  hia 
wife  and  married  Aspasia.  She  was  supposed  to  have 
a  great  influence  over  his  political  conduct;  and  the 
war  against  Samos,  in  order  to  assist  the  Milcsiao% 
is  imputed  to  her.  The  satirists  of  Athens  also 
accused  her  of  being  the  author  of  the  war  with 
Megara,  (which  was  tho  commencement  of  tha 
Pelonnesian  war,)  in  revenue  for  the  aeizure  of  two 
of  her  damsels  by  the  Meganans,  who  only  retaliated 
a  similar  outrage  of  the  Athenians.  Aspasia  vay 
criminally  prosecuted  by  Hermippua,  a  comedian, 
on  the  two  charges  of  impiety  and  procurement, 
and  it  required  all  Uie  tears  and  entreaties  or 
Pericles  to  save  her.  After  the  death  of  Pericles 
she  attached  herself  to  a  man  of  mean  condition, 
to  whom,  by  her  interest,  she  raised  to  the  first 
offices  of  the  state. 

ASPELT  (Peter  d*),  a  native  of  Treves,  who 
studied  medicine  at  Pans,  and  was  in  consequnce  of 
his  curing  the  pope  in  a  dangerous  ^aorder,  raised 
to  an  arch-bishopric.     He  died  1320. 

ASPER  (Hans),  a  Swiss  painter,  was  born 
1499,  at  Zurich,  and  painted  portraits  with  so  much 
life,  nature,  and  character,  that  his  reputation  was 
little  inferior  to  that  of  Holbein.  Hia  drawiiigs  im 
watercoloura,  of  birds,  fishes,  dead  ^ame,  and  flowery 
though  done  with  great  aimplicity  and  treedcnir 
are  ncarlv  deceptions.  To  record  his  merits  a  medal 
was  struck,  with  his  head,  name,  add  age,  in  front : 
and  on  the  reverse,  a  death's  skull,  with  a  moral 
sentence  in  riivmc.    That  he  should  have  been  suf 
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fend,  tfter  such  a  pledge  of  pabUc  esteem,  to  live 
ud  die  in  indigence,  is  not  easily  accounted  for. 
He  died  in  1571. 

A8PINWALL  (William),  a  celciatcd  Ameri- 
em  physician,  waa  bom  in  that  country,  l»t  May, 
1743.  He  received  his  medical  degree  at  Pbiisr 
datpkia  in  1768,  and  afterwards  enUring  the  army 
St  the  time  of  the  revolution,  was  present  at  the 
ItttUe  of  Lexington.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
tad  moit  Bodulotts  propagators  of  inoculation  in  the 
United  States,  and  erected  hospitals  for  that  purpose 
St  hit  native  village  of  QrookHne,  where  he  died 
Apnl  16,  1823. 

ASPRBMONT  (D.),  viscount  of  Orthes,  and  go- 
Ttnior  of  Bayonne,  under  Charles  IX.  at  the  time 
•fthe  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  was  one  of  those 
who  refused  to  participate  in  it.  '*  Sire,"  said  Aspre- 
ttOttttothe  monarch,  **Ihave  discovered,  among  my 
•OBpanions  in  arms,  many  men  devoted  to  your 
Bsjesty,  but  not  one  executioner.  We  entreat 
fterefbre  you  will  employ  our  arms  and  our  lives  only 
JDvhat  is  possible  Ibr  us  to  do,  however  hazardous 
Bsy  be  the  service." 

ASSALINI  of  (PiiETRo),  a  physician  of  Modena, 
ia  Italy,  principally  known  by  his  treatise  on  the 
|hfve,  the  result  of  his  observations  of  that  disoase 
It/aA,  whither  he  accompanied  Napoleon  as  sur- 
fKn-major  in  the  French  army.  He  has  also 
fiitten  a  work  on  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  in  1811, 
Allfished  one  entitled  Novi  StromenH  di  Ottreiricia 
tUviue,  being  an  account  of  some  improved  in- 
UnmentB  on  the  Obstetric  Art,  particularly  as 
Upployed  in  the  Gses^rean  operation.  Assalini  was 
mtA  by  Napoleon  to  several  important  and  iu- 
ftltntial  stations,  and  is  still  Hving  at  Milan. 

A8SAS  (Nicholas  d*)  an  heroic  officer  of  the 
Pmch  army,  who  thus  lost  his  Ufe  16th  Oct.  1760. 
Whilst  reconnoitring  the  outposts  of  his  guard,  be 
Iniid  himself  seized  by  a  column  of  the  enemy  who 
ven  advancing  to  seerctly  surprise  the  French. 
Dwth  was  threatened  if  he  spoke  a  word;  making 
an  libit  with  his  whole  vocal  powers,  he  crie^  out  tu 
hb  own  regiment  "  the  enemy  1"  and  was  instantly 
Mssaned.  Thb  heroism  was  unnoticed  until  re- 
M  )ry  Voltaire,  when  the  French  nation  granted 
the  taibr  of  IVAssas  a  pension  of  1000  livres. 

A8BBLIN  (John),  a  Flemish^  painter,  bom  at 
Avtirerp  in  1610,  was  a  disciple  of  Bsaias  Vander- 
T^,  and  became  an  excellent  painter  of  landscape. 
Hit  eompaniont  nicknamed  him  Grabbetje,  from  a 
eiQoked  torn  in  his  fingers  and  his  hand,  which 
cosed  him  to  hold  his  pallet  with  some  degree  of 
tvkwifdness,  He  was  one  of  the  first  Fkmish 
^ters  who  adopted  the  clean  and  bri^t  manner 
ofUadscape  painting.  In  the  style  of  his  landscape 
he  cfaoie  particularly  to  imitate  Claude  Lorraine; 
hit  in  oUier  parts  of  his  painting  he  seemed  fond  of 
sakhig  Bamboccio  his  model.  His  colouring  is 
eztmnely  bright  and  clear;  his  skies  are  warm; 
hb  touch  is  free  and  firm ;  his  figures  and  animals 
we  well  drawn,  and  judiciously  disposed ;  and  his 
lictnics  justly  merit  the  approbation  which  they 
We  ahrays  received.  Of  his  personal  history  little 
h  hnovn.  He  married  at  Lyons  in  1645,  the 
'ttghter  of  a  merchant  at  Antwerp,  and  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1660. 

A88BLIN  (Giles  Thomas),  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
hwiM^  and  provisor  of  the  college  of  Harceurt,  was 
Wi  at  Virein  16^  and  died  at  Issy  Oct.  11. 
1767.    He  had  borne  off  the  prise  of  Poetry  at  the 


French  academy  in  1709,  and  those  of  the  idyllium 
and  the  poem  at  the  floral  games  in  1711.  The  ode 
on  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  is  his  best  performance.  His  poems  crowned 
at  the  academic  Frangoise,  and  at  that  of  the  jeux 
floreau,  add  less  histre  to  his  name,  as  his  versifi. 
cation  is  low  and  his  style  deficient  in  force  and 
ornament.  But  Asselin  was  distinguished  for  his 
zeal  in  behalf  of  letters,  and  his  adherence  to  in- 
tegrity. Hv  poetical  works,  and  an  addrss  to  the 
deists  in  behalf  of  truth,  were  published  at  Paris. 
1725,  8vo. 

ASSEMANI  (Joseph  Simon),  keeper  of  the 
Vatican,  and  archbishop  of  Tyre,  who  died  at  Rome 
in  his  80th  year,  Jan.  14, 1768,  was  a  very  able  scho. 
kr  in  the  languages  of  the  East  During  the  years 
from  1719  to  172^  he  published  a  work  of  great  im. 
portance  to  the  colleotors  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  in  ' 
the  manner  of  Hecbclot,  entitled  "Bibiiotheca  Orien- 
talls,  Clementino-Vaticana,"  Rome,  1719—1728, 
4  vols.  fol.  He  published  also,  An  edition  of  the 
works  of  Ephrem  Syrus,  Rome,  173^^1734,  6  vols, 
vol.  "  De  Sanctis  Ferentinis  in  Tuscia  Bonifacio  ac 
Redemptio  episcopis,  &c.  dissertatio,*'  Rome,  1745. 
**  Italicse  historic  scriptores  ex  Bibl.  Vatic.  &c.** 
Rome,  1751 — 1753,  4  vol .  4to.  "  Kalcndaria  eccle- 
siiB  universae."   Rome,  1755-^1757,  6  vols.  4to. 

ASS  EM  AN  I  (JdTBPHXN  Evooius),  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  and  archbishop  of  Apamea,  succeeded 
his  uncle  in  the  charge  of  the  Vatican  library,  and 
became  equally  celebrated  as  an  eastern  scholar  and 
a  man  of  general  learning.  His  works  are  "  Bib. 
liothecfle  Mediceo-Laurentianie  et  Palatinos  codicum 
mauuscr.  Orientalium  catalop^us,"  Florence,  1742, 
2  vols.  foL  with  notes  by  Gori.  **  Acta  sanctorum 
martyrum  Orientalium  et  Occidentalium,  &c.  Rome, 
1741,  2  vols.  fol.-*-Simon,  one  of  the  most  Icamrd 
Marouites  of  modem  times,  was  bom  20th  Feb. 
1752.  and  educated  at  Rome,  and  died  at  Padua, 
April  8,  1821.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  entitk><l 
Musco  Cufico  Naniano,-2  vols,  folio,  being  an  ox- 
planali<m  of  the  Cufic  Arabian  Antiquities  in  the 
palace  Nani,  at  Venice. 

ASSER,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  in  the  year  476,  in 
conjunction  with  Hammai,  another  rabbi,  com- 
posed a  collection  of  Hebrew  traditions,  called 
the  Babylonian  Talmud.  It  has  had  two  commen- 
tators, the  rabbi  Mair  in  the  .year  547,  and  another 
Asser,  who  died  in  1328,  and  was  printed  by  El- 
zivir  at  Leydcn,  in  1630,  4to,  and  again  with  all  its 
commentators  at  Amsterdam  in  1644,  in  12  vols, 
folio. 

A8SERIUS .  (Mbnevensis),  or  ASSER,  or 
ASK.ER,  a  leaned  monk  of  St  David's,  and  a 
native,  probably  of  Wales,  was  bred  up  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  David's,  whence  about  the  year 
800,  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Alfred  the  G/caf, 
merely  from  the  reputation  of  his  learning.  The 
King  received  him  with  great  civility,  and  requested 
him  to  continue  with  him  as  his  domestic  chaplain 
and  "assistant  in  his  studies,  but  Asserius  modestly 
declined,  alledging,  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
desert  the  place  where  he  had  been  educated,  for  the 
sake  of  any  other  preferment  King  Alfred  then 
desired  that  he  would  spend  six  months  at  oonrt, 
and  six  at  St  David's,  ttf  which  Asserius  consented, 
provided  his  brethren  should  not  object  After  their 
sanction  had  been  obtained,  ho  came  back  to  the 
king  at  Leonelorde,  remained  with  him  eight  months 
at  once,  reading  and  explaining  to  him  whatever 
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books  were  in  his  library,  and  grew  into  so  great 
credit  with  that  generous  prince,  that  on  Christmas, 
eve  following,  he  gave  him  the  monasteries  of 
Amgresbyri,  and  Bauuwille,  that  is,  Ambrosbury  in 
Wiltshire,  and  Banwell  in  Somersetshire,  with  a 
silk  pall  of  great  value,  and  as  much  incense  as  a 
strong  man  could  carry,  sending  together  with  them 
this  compliment,  **That  these  were  but  small 
things,  and  hy  way  of  earnest  of  better  which  should 
follow  them."  Soon  after,  he  had  Exeter  .bestowed 
upon  him,  and  not  long  after  that,  the  bishopric  of 
Snerbuni,  which  he^quittod  in  883,  and  thence- 
forward he  constantly  attended  the  court,  in  the 
manner  before  etipulatod.  To  Asserius  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Alfred  which 
we  still  have,  and  which  he  dedicated  and  presented 
to  the  king  in  the  year  893,  who  called  it  his 
**  Hand-book,  or  Manual."  It  is  however  called 
Enchiridion  bj  Asserius,  who  died  according  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  in  910.  The  editor  of  bis  life 
(who  has  in  this  respect  been  followed  by  Spelman) 
in  the  Biog.  Brit  takes  Asser,  the  monk,  and  Asser, 
bishop  of  Sherbum,  for  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  there  is  no  less  controversy  about  the  works  of 
Asserius,  some  allcdging  that  he  never  wrote  any 
thing  but  the  Annals  of  king  Alfred,  whereas,  Pitts 
gives  us  the  titles  of  no  less  than  five  other  books  of 
his  writing,  and  adds,  that  he  wrote  many  more. 
— His  "  Life  of  Alfred"  was  first  published  by 
archbishop  Parker  at  the  end  of  "  Walsinghami 
Hist."  London,  1574,  fol.  and  it  was  reprinted  by 
Camden  in  his  "  Anglia,  Normanica,  &c,"  Franc- 
fort,  1603.  It  was  again  rrprintcd,  in  a  very  elegant 
octavo  volume,  by  Mr.  Wise,  at  Oxford,  1722. 

ASSBZAN,  an  advocate  of  Toulouse,  where  he 
died  1696,  is  the  author  of  two  tragedies,  Agamem- 
non, and  Antigonus,  which  were  represented  upon 
the  French  stage  with  success. 

ASSHETON(Dr.  William),  rector  of  Middle- 
ton  in  Lancashire,  was  bom  in  1641 ;  and  after 
taking  at  Oxford  botli  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  went 
into  orders,  became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
chancellor  of  that  university,  and  was  admitted 
doctor  of  divinity  in  January  1673.  In  the  follow- 
ing month  he  was  nominated  to  the  prebend  of 
Knaresburgh,  in  the  church  of  York;  and  whilst 
he  attended  his  pa^n  at  London,  obtained  the 
living  of  St  Antholin,  and  in  1670  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Beckcnhara,  in  Kent 
He  was  the  projector  of  the  scheme  for  providing 
a  maintenance  for  clergymen's  widows  and  others, 
by  a  jointure  payable  by  the  Mercers*  company, 
and  died  at  Beckcnham,  Sept.  1711.  The  writer  of 
his  life  gives  him  the  highest  character  for  piety, 
probity,  and  inflexible  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
and  mterests  of  the  church  of  England.  His 
general  sentiments  and  turn  of  mind  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  titles  of  his  various  works,  amounting 
to  25,  of  which  the  principal  are  "The  Royd 
Apology:  or.  An  Answer  to  the  RebePs  Pica; 
wherein  are  the  most  noted  anti-monarchical  tenets, 
first  published  by  Doleman  the  Jesuit,  to  promote  a 
bill  of  .exclusion  against  King  James  I.;  secondly, 
practised  by  BradiHiaw,  and  the  regicides,  in  the 
actual  murder  of  king  Charles  I. ;  thirdly  repub- 
lished by  Sidney,  and  lie  associates  to  depose 
and  murder  his  present  majesty,  1685."  "  A 
Theological  Discourse  of  last  Wills  and  Testa- 
ments" London.  "  A  seasonable  Vindicatiou  of 
ths  blessed  Trinity ;  bcilig  an  answer  to  this  ques- 


tion, Why  do  you  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ?"  "  A  full  Account  of  the  rise  progreis, 
and  advanteges  of  Dr.  Assheton's  Proposal,  for  the 
benefit  of  Widows  of  Clergymen,  and  others,  by 
settled  Jointures  and  Annuities,  at  the  rate  of  30  per 
cent"  and  **  the  Possibility  of  Apparations :  being 
an  answer  to  this  question ;  *  Whether  can  depaited 
souls  (souls  separated  from  their  bodies)  so  appear, 
as  to  be  visibly  seen,  and  converse  here  on  earth  ?'  '* 

ASSOUCI  (Chables  Copusau»  sikub  d')  cal- 
led the  Apk  of  ScARRON,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  \CM 
the  son  of  an  advocate  of  parliament  At  eight  years, 
old  he  ran  away  foom  his  father's  house,  st<^ped  st 
Calais,  where  he  gave  himself  out  for  the  son  of 
Cspsar  Nostradamus  ;  and  having  set  up  for  a  quack, 
he  succeeded  in  restoring  to  health  a  patient  who 
fancied  himself  sick.  .  The  people  of  Calais,  thiok- 
ing  that  he  derived  his  meoical  skill  from  magic, 
were  upon  the  point  of  throwing  him  into  the  ses, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  saved  himself  from 
their  fury  by  flight  After  many  more  adventures 
at  London,  at  Turin,  and  in  various  other  places,  he 
came  to  Montpellier,  where  some  irregular  amours 
drew  upon  him  the  notice  of  the  magistrate.  He 
then  strolled  about  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
at  length  arrived  at  Rome,  where  his  satires  upon 
the  court  procured  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  in- 
quisition. Being  returned  to  France,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Bastille;  and  afterwards  was  conducted  to  the 
Chatelet  for  tlie  same  crime  for  which  be  had  been 
arrested  at  Montpellier.  But,  finding  protectois,  be 
was  liberated  at  the  end  of  six  moDth^  and  died 
in  1679.  His  poetry  was  collected  into  three  vols. 
12mo,  1678,  and  he  also  published  his  adventures  in 
a  style  of  buffoonery,  3  vols.  12mo.  1678. 

ASSUMPSAO  (D.  Joachim  de),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  physicians  of  Pi>rtuga],  was  bom 
in  1753,  and  died  in  1793.  He  is  known  by  sevenl 
works,  both  scientific  and  medical,  and  at  the  time  ef 
his  death,  his  reputation  had  extended  all  over- 
Europe. 

ASTARTE,  (in  mythological  history)  a  powerful 
divinity  of  Syria,  the*  same  as  the  Venus  of  the 
Greeks.  She  had  a  famous  temple  at  Hieropohs  in 
Syria,  which  was  served  by  300  priests,  who  were 
always  employed  in  offering  sacrifices. 

ASTELL  (Mary),  was  the  daughter  of  a  mer- 
chant at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was  bom  about 
1668,  and  instructed  by  her  uncle,  who  was  a  cleigy- 
man,  in  Italian  and  French,  logic,  philosophy,  and 
the  mathematics.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  she  left 
Newcastle  and  went  to  London,  where,  and  at 
Chelsea,  she  spent  the  remaining  part  of  her  life  m 
literary  studies.  Having  observed  and  lamented  the 
defects  in  the  education  of  her  sex,  she  published  in 
1696,  an  ingenious  treatise,  entitled,  "A  serious 
Proposal  to  the  Ladies,  for  the  advancement  of  their 
true  and  great  interest,"  &c«  and,  some  time  after, 
a  second  part,  under  the  same  title,  with  this  addi- 
tion :  wherein  a  Method  is  offered  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  their  Minds."  The  scheme  in  her  proposaJ, 
seemed  so  rational,  that  a  lady,  supposed  to  be  the 
queen,  intended  to  have  given  iO,Ul)b/.  towards  Jtbo 
erecting  of  a  sort  of  college  for  tlio  education  and 
improvement  of  the  female  sex ;  and  as  a  retreat  ta 
those  ladies  who  prefered  retirement  and  study  to 
the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  world;  but  Bishop 
Burnet  tolling  the  lady  that  it  would  be  reputed  a 
nunnery  ;  the  design  was  relinquished.  It  is  said  of 
her,  that  when  she  accidentally  saw  needless  Tisitefl 
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eomiiig,  whom  she  knew  to  be  incapable  of  conver- 
atng  on  useful  subjects,  instead  of  ordering  henelf 
to  be  denied,  she  used  to  look  out  at  the  window, 
sod  jestingly  telling  them,  "Mrs.  Astell  was  not  at 
home."  In  170O,  she  published  a  book  entitled 
"  Reflections  on  Marriage,"  occasioned  as  it  is  said, 
Vt  a  matrimonial  disappointment,  and  in  the  next 
eoition  of  her  book,  1715,  she  had  a  pre&ce,  in 
answer  to  some  objections,  which  perhaps  is  the 
strongest  defence  that  ever  appeared  in  print,  of  the 
ii{^  and  abilities  of  her  own  sex.  Some  eminent 
men  of  the  time  bear  testimony  to  the  merit  of  her 
woiks,  as  Hickes,  Dodwell,  Evelyn,  and  bishop 
Atterhnry,  who  praises  her  controversial  powers,  but 
with  a  hint  that  a  little -more  urbanity  of  manner 
mrald  not  have  weakened  her  arguments.  Among 
her  other  works  was  '*  An  impartial  Inquiry  into  the 
Canses  of  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  this  king- 
dom." "A  fair  way  with  Dissenters  and  their 
Patrons,"  and  *'  The  Christian  Religion,  as  prac- 
tised by- a  daughter  of  the  Church  of  England," 
1705,  suspected  to  be  the  work  of  Atterburv.  Al- 
Aooeh  liring  and  conversing  with  the  fashionable 
worid,  she  led  a  pious  life,  cenerally  calm  and 
lerene,  and  her  deportment  and  conversation  were 
highly  entertaining  and  social.  She  was  abstemious 
in  a  very  great  degree;  frequently  living  many 
days  together  on  bread  and  water:  and  at  other 
times,  when  at  home,  rarely  eat  any  dinner  till 
night,  and  then  sparingly.  She  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
mpted  state  of  health,  till  a  few  years  before  her 
death,  when  a  cancer  in  her  breast,  which  she  con- 
cealed, tin  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  submit  to 
ampatation,  which  she  did  without  a  groan  or  a 
agh.  As  the  time  of  her  dissolution  drew  near,  she 
oidered  her  shrowd  and  coffin  to  be  made,  and 
hronght  to  her  bed-side,  and  there  to  remain  in  her 
view,  as  a  constant  memento  of  her  approaching'fate, 
and  to  keep  her  mind  fixed  on  proper  contempla- 
tbns.  She  died  May  24,  1731,  in  the  63d  year  of 
her  age,  and  was  buried  at  Chelsea. 

AaTER,  a  dextrous  archer  of  Amphipolis,  who 
ofEered  his  service  to  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. 
Upon  being  slighted,  he  retired  into  the  city,  and 
aimed  an  arrow  at  Philip,  who  pressed  it  with  a 
Bege.  The  arrow,  on  which  was  written,  "  aimed 
at  Philip's  right  m,"  struck  the  king's  eye,  and 
pnt  it  out ;  and  Philip  to  return  the  pleasantry, 
ihwv  back  the  same  arrow,  with  these  words,  "If 
Philip  takes  tho  town.  Aster  shall  be  hanged."  The 
cenqieror  kept  his  word. 

A^TERIA  (in  fabulous  history),  a  daughter  of 
(^  one  of  the  Titans,  by  Phoebe,  daughter  of 
Cttlos  and  Terra.  She  married  Perses  by  whom 
die  had  the  celebrated  Hecate.  She  enjoyed 
fcr  a  long  time  the  favours  of  Jupiter,  under 
the  fonn  of  an  eagle ;  but  felling  under  his  displea^ 
NTe,  the  was  changed  into  a  quail,  called  Ortyx  by 
the  Greeks ;  whence  the  name  of  Ortygia,  given  to 
that  island  in  the  Archipelago,  where  she  retired. 

ASTBRION,  a  son  of  Minos  2d,  king  of  Crete, 
hy  Pariphae.  He  was  killed  by  Theseus,  though  he 
vas  thought  the  strongest  of  his  age.  Apollodorus 
KippQiM  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  famous  Minotaur. 
Accofding  to  some,  Asterion  was  son  of  Teutamus, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  ^olus,  and  they  say  that 
he  wa»  sumamed  Jupiter,  because  he  had  carried 
away  Eoropa,  by  whom  he  had  Minos  the  1st 

ASTERiVS,  an  Arian  writer,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
^1  lias  a  sophist  of  Cappadocia,  who  forsook  Gen- 


tilism,  and  embraced  Christianity.  He  afterwards 
published  some  works  in  favour  of  Arianism,  which 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  the  ecclesias- 
tical historian,  who  also  informs  us  that  Asterius, 
although  he  was  very  much  with  the  Arian  bishops, 
was  refused  admission  into  their  order,  because  he 
had  once  sacrificed  to  the  heathen  gods.  This  lapse 
of  Asterius  is  supposed  to  have  happened  about  the 
year  304,  and  probably  in  Maximian*s  persecution. . 
Jerom  says  he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  epistle  to' 
the  Romans,  and  upon  the  gospels,  and  psalms,  which 
were  much  read  by  the  men  of  his  party.  None  of - 
these  remain,  however,  unless  as  quoted  by  Base- 
bins,  and  Athanastus,  who  caUs  him  "  a  cunning 
sophist,  and  a  patron  of  heresy.— A  native  of  An- 
tioch,  and  bishop  of  Amasea  in  Pontus,  in  the  Iburth: 
century,  was  the  author  of  many  homilies,  part  of. 
which  were  published  by  Rubenius,  and  part  by  the* 
fathers  Combesis  and  Richer.  They  were  translated 
into  French  by  Mancroix  in  1695,  and  have  been 
admired  for  their  eloquence.  The  first  foorteen  are 
evidently  by  Asterius,  but  the  others  appeal:  doubt- 
fill. — Urbanus,  a  bishop  of  the  third  century,  e&-< 
gaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  Montanists  of  An- 
cyra  in  Galatia. 

ASTEROPE  (in  fabulous  historv),  one  6(  the. 
Pleiades,  made  a  constellation  after  death. 

ASTEROPJSUS,  a  king  of  Peonia,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  who  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  killed  by  Achilles. 

ASTESANO  (Anthony  D.)  author  of  a  history 
of  Asti,  in  6  books,  written  in  eligiac  verse,  flour- 
ished in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  died  in  Pied-^ 
mont  ^ 

ASTLB  (Thom&s),  an  eminent  English  anti- 
quary, was  brought  up  at  Yoxal,  in  Staffordshire,, 
and  was  articled  to  an  attorney,  but  his  genius  and 
enthusiasm  induced  him  to  abandon  his  profession, 
and  come  to  London,  where  about  1763,  he  obtained 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  Grenville,  then  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who 
joined  him  in  a  conmiisaion  with  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Aylo£Re,  hart.,  and  Dr.  Ducarel,  for  superintending^ 
the  regulation  of  the  public  records  at  Westminster. 
In  1765,  he  was  appointed  receiver-general  of  six- 
pence in  the  pouna  on  the  civil  list,  and  subsequently 
chief  clerk  in  the  record-office  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  keeper  of  the  records.  He  likewis4» 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian 
societies,  and  of  several  learned  bodies  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  Besides  contributing  several  valuable  ar- 
ticles to  the  Archaeolgia,  he  published  also  "  The 
Will  of  king  Henry  VII."  1775,  4to.  "  A  Cata- 
logue of  the  MSS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library."  "  Tho 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  as  well  hierogly- 
phic as  elementary."  «  The  Will  of  king  Alfred," 
and  **  The  Calendar  to  the  Patent  Rolls  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  reaching  from  3  John  to  23  Edward 
IV."  Mr.  Astle  died  at  Battersea  Rise,  Dec.  1,. 
1803,  leaving  eight  sons  and  daughters. 

ASTLEY  (John),  was  bom  at  Wemm  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  being  intended  for  an  artist,  vsiited 
Rome,  and  was  there  about  the  same  time  with  Sic 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  is  said  to  have  been  his 
pupil.  After  returning  to  England,  he  resided 
some  months  at  a  friend's  house  in  London,  and 
went  thence  to  Dublin,  where  he  practised  as  a 
painter  for  threo  years,  with  great  success.  On  hi« 
return,  he  accidentally  became  acquainted  with  tho 
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o|raleiit  widow  of  sir  WiUiam.  Daitiel,  and  eventually 
get  poMenion  of  tho  Dackenfield  ettata,  valued  at 
5O0OL  per  annum.  He  then  bought  Schomberg 
hooie  in  Pail-mail,  which  he  divided  into,  three 
hoi^Mf,  inhabiting  the  centre  house  himself.  To- 
wards his  latter  days,  he  began  to  repent  of  having 
passed  much  of  his  life  in  dissination ;  and  by  a 
transition  not  very  uncommon,  dreaded  being  re- 
duced to  want.  He  died  at  his  house  Duckenleld- 
lodge,  Cheshire,  Nov.  14,  1787,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  that  village.  As  an  artist,  his  talents 
wers  by  no  means  ol  an  infeiior  class,  particularly  at 
portiait-painting ;  but  he  had  not  much  delight  in 
his  profession,  and  when  he  obtained  a  fortune, 
practised  no  longer. — Philips  the  founder  of  the 
royal  amphitheatre  near  Westminster  bridge,  served 
in-  the  English  cavalry  in  Germany,  and,  on  his 
ntam,  began  to  exhibit  equestrian  performances. 
He  erected  several  amphitheatres  in  England  and 
TtmSt  <^  wrote  a  treatise  on  horsemanship,  and 
two  works  of  a  military  character.  He  was  bom  at 
Newcastie-undcNline,  in  1742,  and  died  at  Paris, 
October  20,  1814, 

-  ASTOLPH,  king  of  Lombardy,  after  his  brother 
Rachis,  749.  He  attacked  the  pope's  dominions^ 
and  would  have  overrun  Italy,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  4he  negodations,  and  the  armies  of  P^in 
king  of  Prairce, 

ASTON  (Sir  Arthur),  an  officer  of  note  in 
king  Charles  I.'s  army,  who  made  him  governor  of 
the  garrison  of  Reading  in  Berkshire,  and  commis- 
sary-general of  the  horse :  in  which  post  he  three 
times  repulsed  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  ,  at  the  head 
of  the  pai;iiameM  army,  laid  siege  to  that  place. 
He  subsequent! v^ost  one  of  his  legs  in  battle,  hut 
after  the  kmg's  aoath  he  was  employed  in  the  service 
of  king  Charles  II. 'and  went  with  the  flower  of  the 
English  veterans  into  Ireland,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Drogheda,  commonly  called 
Tredaffh;  "at  which  time  (Mr.  Wood  tells  us)  he 
Isid  an  excellent  plot  to  tire  and  break  the  English 
arniy."  But  at  length  Cromwell  having  taken  the 
town,  about  the  tenth  of  August  1649,  and  put  the 
inhabitaats  to  the  sword.  Sir  Arthur  the  govenior 
was  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  brains  beaten  out  with' 
his  wooden  leg. 

A'STON  (Sir  Thomas),  a  brave  and  loyal  gen- 
deiftan,  of  Aston  in  Cheshire,  was  created  a  baronet 
hk  July  1628,  and  in  1635,  was  made  high  sheriff 
of  the  county.  He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  cause 
df  Charles  T.  and  upon  the  approach  of  the  rebcUicm, 
h^  wrote  some  pieces  against  the  Presbyterians,  and 
Iras  afterwards  the  first  man  in  his  county  that  took 
part  with  the  king.  During  the  civil  war,  he  was 
taken  in  a  skirmish  in  StalTordshire.  and  carried 
prisoner  to  Stafford,  where  endeavouring  to  make 
nis  escape  a  soldier  gave  him'a  blow  on  the  head, 
which,  with  other  wounds  he  had  a  little  before  re- 
eeived,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died 
March  24  1645. 

ASTORGAS  (Marchionkss  of),  a  lady  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  who  killed  with  her 
own  hands,  a  beautiful  mistress  to  whom  her  husband 
was  criminally  attached.  She  afterwards  prepared 
the  heart  of  this  unfortunate  victim,  and  when  her 
husband  had  eat  it,  she  rolled  the  bleeding  head 
of  his  murdered  mistress  before  him  on  the  table. 
This  wretched  guilty  woman  escaped  into  a  convent,  I 
where  she  became  insane  through  rage  and  jealousy.  | 


ASTORI  (John  Anthony),  a  native  of  Venice, 
where  he  became  member  and  secretary  of  the 
academy  of  tho  Animosi  at  Venice,  and  was  likfr* 
wise  a  member  of.  that  of  the  Arcades  of  Rome, 
under  the  name  of  Demade  Olimpico.  He  earricd 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  his  age,  and  in  his  latter  days  was 
master  of  the  choir,  and  canon  of  the  ducal  church 
of  St  Mark;  and  died  in  Venice,  Juno  23,  1743. 
He  wrote  "  Coixunentariolum  in  antiquum  Alcmanis 
poeto  Laconis  monumentiun,"  "  De  Deo  Brotonte 
Epistola,"  many  letters  .and  dissertations  on  me- 
dals, &c.  in  various  ooUections. 

ASTORINI  (ElHs),  born  in  the  province  of 
Cosenaa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1651,  was 
first  a  Carmelite,  and  afterwards  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy.  He  died  in  1702, 
leaving  the  following  publioations,  "  a  dissertation 
on  the  life  of  the  Foetus  m  uUro,"  *'  a  translation 
of  the  Elements  of  Euclid,"  "a  treatise  on  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Seo,"  '*  a  translation  of  AppoUo- 
nitts  on  Conic  Sections. 

ASTR^A  (in  mvthological  history),  the  goddess 
of  justice,  said  to  be. the  daughtci  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis;  according  to  the  poets  she  lived  in  the 
golden  age,  which  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the 
age  of  Astnea. 

ASTRUC  (John),  a  very  celebrated  French 
-physician,  was  bom  m  1684,  at  Sauve  in  the.  dio- 
cese of  Alais.  He  studied  aud  taught  medicine  at 
Montpelier,  where  the  king  assigned  him,  an  annual 
salary,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to 
superintend  the  mineral  waters  in  the  province  of 
Languedoc.  After  having  visited  Paris,  he  leit  it 
in  1729  to  become  first  physician  to  the  king  of 
Poland,  but  he  subsequently  returned  to  the  French 
capital,  and  in  1731,  was  appointed  regius  professor. 
The  duties  of  this  office  he  discharged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  answer  the  most  sanguine  cxpectatiops; 
and  he  dr^.w,  from  the  other  universities  to.thg^  of 
Paris,  a  great  concourse  of  medical  students,  fo* 
reigners  as  well  as  natives.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  not  more  celebrated  as  a  professor  than  as  a 
practitioner,  and  his  private  character  was  in  aU 
respects  truly  amiable.  He  died  May  5,  1766.  Of 
his  works,  which  -are  very  numerous,  tho  following 
are  among  the  principal :  "  Origine  de  la  Peste," 
"  De  Motu  MuscuUn,"  1710,  l2mo.  *^  Mempirei 
pour  servir  ii  I'Uistoire  naturelle  de  Languedoc," 
"  De  Morbis  Venereis,  libri  sex,"  &c.  His  works 
on  the  venereal  disease,  on  midwifery,  and  on  thfr 
diseases  of  women,  have  been  transh^^d  into  En- 


AST  YAGES,  son  of  Cyaxares,  was  the  last  king 
of  Media.  He  was  father  to  Mandane,  whom  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  an  ignoble  person  of 
Persia,  because  he  was  told  by  a  dream  that  his 
daughter's  son  would  dispossess  him  of  his  crown. 
From  such  a  marriage  he  hoped  that  none  but  mean 
and  ignorant  children  could  be  raised ;  but  he  was 
disappointed,  and  though  he  had  exposed  kis 
daughter!s  son  by  the  effects  of  a  second  dream,  he 
was  deprived  of  bis  orown  by  his  grandson,  after  a 
reign  of  35  years,  Astyages  was  very  crael  and 
oppressive ;  and  Harpagus  one  of  his  officers,  whofs. 
son .  he  had  wantonly  murdered,  encouraged  Man- 
dane's  son,  who  was  called  Cyrus,  to  take  up  arms 
against  his  grand&ther,  and  he  conquered  him  and 
took  him  prisoner,  559  B.  G.  Xcpophon,  ia  ^ 
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Gjr«p(lBdift,  relates  ft  di£f^i¥)it  story,  and  lissserts 
fhat  Cyras  and  Asiyages  lived  in  the  most  undis- 
tttf^d  friendship  together.— A  grammarian  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Callimachus. 

ASTYANAX  (in  classical  fable),  a  son  of  Hector 
and  Andromache.  He  was  very  young  when  the 
Orseks  besieged  tVoy ;  and  when  the  city  was  taken, 
his  mother  saved  him  in  her  aims  from  the  flames. 
Ulysses,  who  was  afraid  lest  the  young  prince  should 
innerit  the  virtues  of  his  father,  and  one  day  avenge 
tlic  niin  of  his  country  txpon  tlie  Gfeeks,  seized  him, 
aod  threw  him  down  from  the  walls  of  Troy.  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides,  he  was  killed  by  Menelaus ; 
ind  Setaeca  says,  that  Pyrrhns  the  son  of  Achilles 
pBt  him  to  death.  Hector  had  given  him  the  name 
of  Scamandriua ;  but  the  TVojans,  who  hoped  he 
might  prove  as  great  as  his  father,  called  him  Asty- 
aoak,  dr  the  Bulwark  of  the  city. 

ASTYDAMAS,  an  Athenian  pnpil  to  Isocrates. 
He  wrote  240  tragedies,  of  which  only  15  obtained 
the  poetical  prize.— A  Milesian  three  times  vic- 
torious at  Olympia.  He  was  famous  for  his  strength, 
it  veil  as  for  his  voracious  appetite.  He  was  once 
innted  to  a  feast  by  king  Anooareanes,  and  he  eat 
what  had  hcea  prepared  for  nine  persons.  Two 
tragic  writers  bore  the  same  name,  one  of  whom 
was  a  disciple  to  Socrates. — —A  comic  poet  of 
Athens. 

ASTYDAMTA,  or  ASTYADAMIA,  (In  clasri- 
«1  fable),  daughtes  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Orcho- 
menos  in  Bcetia,  marKed  Acastus,  sou  of  Pelias, 
who  was  king  of  lolchos.  She  became  enamoured  of 
Peleufi,  son  of  ^acus,  who  had  visited  her  husband's 
coort,  and  because  he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion, 
ihe  accused  him  of  attempting  her  virtue.  Acastus 
readily  believed  his  wiffe's  accusation  but  as  he  would 
not  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  by  punishing  his 
gnest  with  instant  death,  he  waited  for  a  favourable 
opportunity,  and  dissembled  his  resentment  At 
lait  they  went  in  a  hunting  party  to  mount  Pelion, 
where  Peleus  was  tied  to  a  tree  by  order  of  Acastus, 
that  he  mizht  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Jupiter 
'wa  moved  at  the  innocence  of  Peleus,  and  sent 
Vnlcan  to  deliver  him.  When  Peleus  was  set  at 
hTiertT,  he  marched  with  an  army  against  Acastus, 
whom  he  dethroned,  and  punished  with  death  the 
cruel  and  false  Astydamia.  She  is  called  by  some 
ffippolyte,  and  bv  otherp  Cretheis. 

ASTYLUS}  (in  fabulous  history,)  one  of  the 
CenfauTs,  who  had  the  knowledge  of  futitritr.  He 
adTised  his  brothers  not  to  make  war  against  the 
Upithff. 

AStYMEDUSA,  a  woman  whom  GEdipus  mar- 
ried after  he  had  divorced  Jocasta. 

ASTYNOME,  (in  classieal  fable,)  the  daughter 
^  Chryaes  the  priest  of  Apollo,  sometimes  called 
^'V^  She  fell  to  the  share  of  AchiUcs,  at  the 
wiwNiof  the  spoilt  of  Lymessus. 

A8TY0CHB  AND  ASTYOCHIA,  (in  ckssical 
faUe,)  a  daitght«r.of  Actor,  who  had  by  Mars, 
As^phns  and  Jidmenua,  who  were  at  tfa«  Trojan 
f>r<  A  daughtisr  of  Phylnr  king  of  Ephyie,  who 
nation  called  Tlepolennu,  by  Hereul«8. 

ASTYPALiEA,  (in  mythology,)  one  of  the  Cy- 
da^s,  between  Cos  aiid  CarpathoS,  called  after 
Asty^claa,  the  daughter  of  Phoenix,  and  mother  of 
Attcans,  by  Neptune. 

ASYCHlS,  a  king   of   Egypt,  who   succeeded ' 


Myfennus,  and  made  a  law^  that  ■  wh6evet  bor- 
rowed money,  raUst  deix)sit  his  father's  body  in  the 
hands  of  his  creditors^  as  a  .pledge  of  his  projoise 
of  poytttent.     He  built  a  magnificent  pyramid. 

ATAHUALPA,  or  Atabaupa,  last  inca  of 
Peru,  was  the  son  of  Huana  Capac,  by  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Quito ;  and,  at  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1529,  was  appointed  his  successor  in  thn 
conquered  province  of  Quito,  while,  his  elder  brother 
Huascar,  descended  from  a  virgin  of  the  sun,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Peru.  A  civil  war  apon 
arose  between  the  brother,  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  captivity  of  Huascar ;  and  Atahualpa  secured 
his  own  usurped  authority  over  the  Peruvian  empine 
by  putting  to  death  all  of  the  royal  race,  called  chil- 
dren of  the  sun,  whom  he  could  get  within  his  power. 
During  the  course  of  this  war,  the  Spanish  adven- 
turer Pitarro,  arrired  in  Peru,  and  was  suffered, 
without  opposition,  to  penetrate  to  the  town  of  Gaxa- 
malca,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  of  Ata- 
hualpa. This  prince,  confiding  in  Pizaxru'B  profes- 
sions of  friendMhip,  made  a  visit»  with  a  splendid 
and  numerous  train,  to  the  Spanish  qunrters.  When 
he  arrived,  the  friar  Valverde  addressed  him  in  ob 
harangue^  explaining  the  nature  of  tfa«  Ohristiati 
religion,  and  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  tennl- 
nating  with  a  requisition  to  the  inca,  that  he  shoukl 
embrace  tb«  catholic  faith,  and  acknowledge  hinuelf 
the  vassal  of  the  king  of  Castile.  The  astonished 
prince  demanded  by  what  authority  he  was  enjoined 
such  strange  compliances,  and  where  the  priest  hod 
learned  such  extraordinary  things :  "  In  this  book,*' 
replied  Valverde,  reaching  him  his  breviary.  The 
inca  turned  over  the  leaves,  put  the- book  to  fais-ear,  . 
and  say^ing,  "This  is  silent,  it  tella  me  nothing" 
threw  it  diiidainfhUy  on  the  ground.  "  To  arms, 
(cried  the  furious  Valverde)  revenge  the  profanation 
offered  to  our  holy  religion !"  Immedidtety  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  been  prepared  for  tlio  scenfe, 
fell  upon  the  innocent  Peruvians,  madsacred  nun- 
befs  of  them  without  mercy,  and  seized  the  parson 
of  the  inca  himself,  the  great  object  of  Pizarrols 
treacherous  designs.  They  retained  him  in  a  re- 
s^r^tful  kind  of  captivity^  issuing  m  his  name  such 
orders  as  they  thought  conducive  to  their  own  seoi- 
rlty,  which  were  implicitly  obeyed.  Atahualpa 
offeiwd,  as  a  ttinsom,  t^  fill  the  room  in  which  be 
was  kept,  witfi  vessels  of  gold  as  high  as  lie  coaM 
tei'ch.  By  the  faith^l  exertions  sf  his  subj9<^ 
this  immense  mass  of  treasure  was  neorly  cOlleeled ; 
and  in  the  fuean  time  the  inca  was  idloVred  to  sadri- 
fice  to  his  own  tefety  the  life  of  his  catAiw  hrotirtr 
HuaecAr.  The  groedy  Spanlavis  divided  the  rich 
spoil  of  Peru  among  them,  but  the  inca' was  Mil  kept 
in  confinement.  He  now  becAm^  an  dhjett  of  con- 
tention between  the  soldiers  of  Pinrro»  And  those 
newly  arrived  under  Ahna^ro ;  and  the  loiter  de- 
inanded  his  life,  that  there  might  be  no  pretext  of 
inequality  in  sharins:  the  future  plunder  of  Peru, 
under  the  idea  of  its^iaing  tiife  incti's  ralifo*L  Pir- 
zarro  at  length  consented  1»  the  sB^rifi|te ;  and  thaa 
abominable  scene  of  perfidy  ■  and  injuatiee  was  con- 
cluded hy  a  tnock  trials  in' which  Atahualpa^  i)A  the 
most  absutd  chains,  was  found  guilty,  ^ndi  ook- 
demned  to  be  bumt  alive.  He  was  ihaAantly  Led  to 
the  place  of  tixccutioiii,  T^hehj  the  promise  of  mAi 
gatitg  his  punishmethl  induced  him  to  siibmit  to  the 
ceremony  of  baptism.  As  siwm  aft  it  was  perfonlexl^ 
he  was  stranglea  «t  the  stake,  a.  d.  1&33. 
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AT  AID  A  (Don  Louis  d'),  count  of  Atou^ 
was  made  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  by  Sebastian  king 
of  Portugal,  in  1569,  at  the  moment  when  every 
power  was  leaeuing  itself  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  rortngese  from  Asia.  His  valor  and 
prudence,  however,  established  the  Portugese  autho- 
rity in  India,  and  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  Portugese  on  his  return  home  in  1575.  He 
was  again  sent  out  to  India  in  the  capacity  of  vice- 
roy, and  died  at  Goa  in  1580. 

ATALANTA,  in  mythology,  a  dau^^htcr  of  Schos- 
neut  king  of  Scyros,  was  bom  in  Arcadia,  and  accord- 
ing to  Ovid  she  determined  to  live  in  perpetual  celi- 
bacy ;  but  her  beauty  gained  her  many  admirers,  and 
-to  free  herself  from  their  imnortunities,  she  proposed 
to  run  a  race  with  them.     They  were  to  run  withont 

•  arms,  and  she  was  to  carry  a  dart  in  her  hand.  Her 
.lovers  were  to  start  first,  and  whoever  arrived  at  the 

gaol  before  her,  would  be  made  her  husband;  but  all 
•uoscwhom  she  overtook,  were  to  be  killed  by  the 
dart  with  which  she  had  armed  herself.  As  she  was 
almost  invincible  in  running,  many  of  her  suitors 
perished  in  the  attempt,  till  Hippomenes  the  son  of 
Macareus  proposed  herself  as  her  admirer.  Venus 
had  presented  him  with  the  three  golden  apples  from 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  or  according  to  others, 
from  an  orchard  in  Cyprus;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
started  in  the  course,  he  artfully  threw  down  the 
apples  at  some  distance  one  from  the  other,  While 
Atalanta,  charmed  at  the  sight,  stopped  to  gather 
the  apples,  Hippomenes  hastened  on  his  course, 
'arrived  first  at  tke  gaol  and  obtained  Atalanta  in 
marriage.  These  two  fond  lovers,  in  the  impatience 
of  consiflbmating  their  nuptials,  entered  the  temple 
Cybele,  and  the  goddess  was  so  offended  at  their 
impiety,  and  at  the  pro&nation  of  her  house,  that 
she  chansed  them  into  two  lions. 

ATANAGI  (Dbkis)  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  literati  towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, went  to  Rome  about  1532,  but  after  spending 
there  twenty-five  years  without  obtaining  the  patro- 
nage he  expected,  he  returned  to  Urbino,  his  native 
country  in  1557,  and  was  almost  immediately  in- 
.  vited  to  court,  to  review  the  Amadis,  a  poem  written 
•by  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Tasso.  He  then 
went  to  Venice,  where  Amadis  was  printed ;  and  was 
employed  as  an  editor  and  corrector  of  the  press 
■  till  his  death,  which  happened  between  1567  and 
1574.  Among  his  publications  are  an  edition  of 
'  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and  of  the  Letters  and  Poems 

•  of  several  Italian  writers ;  a  treatise  on  the  Excel- 
lence and  Perfection  of  History,  Venice,  1558,  8vo.; 

>  and  an  Italian  translation  of  the  **  Lives  of  lUus- 
.  tridus  ftlen." 

•  ATARGATISS,  (in  mythology)a  divinity  among 
the  Syrians  represented  as  a  Syren.     She  is  con- 

•  ndered  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Venus,  and 
honoured  by  the  Assyrians  under  the  name  of 
AfUrte. 

.    AT  AS  and  ATH  AS,  a  youth  of  wonderful  velocity 

•  who  is  said  to  have  run  seventy-five  miles  between 
noon  and  the  evening. 

ATE,  (in  mythology),  the  goddess  of  all  evil,  and 
-  daujghter  of  Jupiter.  She  raised  such  jealousy  and 
sedition  in  heaven  among  the  gods,  that  Jupiter 
■dragged  her  away  by  the  hair,  and  banished  her  for 
ever  ttom  heaven,  and  sent  her  to  dwell  on  earth, 
'Where  she  incited  mankind  to  wickedness,  and  sowed 
commotion  among  thenu  She  is  the  same  as  the 
Discord  of  the  Latins. 


ATFLOW,  (Edward),  studied  at  New  College 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  deffree  of  Doctor  in  Me- 
dicine in  1556,  and  was  n.uch  in  repute  as  a  phy- 
sician, particularly  among  those  of  the  Romish 
persuasion.  He  was  imprisoned  several  months, 
Athony  Wood  says,  for  corresponding  with  Mary 
queen  of  Scotland.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

ATHALIAH,  daughter  of  Ahab,  or  of  Omri, 
wife  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  Aba* 
ziah,  soon  after  the  accession  of  her  son  to  the 
crown  of  Judah,  was  an  evil  counsellor  In  her  son; 
and  after  his  death,  that  she  might  ascend  the 
throne,  massacred  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  house, 
except  the  infiint  Joash,  who  was  7Concealed  by  Je- 
hoshaba  the  daughter  of  Jehoram.  She  possessed 
the  kingdom  seven  years ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  the  infant  king  was  presented  to  the  people, 
and  crowned  in  the  temple;  and  Athaliah,  brought 
to  the  temple  by  the  shouts  of  the  people,  was,  by 
order  of  Jehrida  the  high  priest,  put  to  death.  This 
story  is  made  the  subject  of  one  of  Racine's  fineit 
tragedies. 

ATHAMAS,  (a  fabulous  history),  king  of  The- 
bes,  in  Bceotia,  was  son  of  ^olus.  He  married 
Themisto,  whom  some  call  Nephele,  and  Pindai^ 
Demotice,  axvd  by  her  he  had  Pbryxus  and  Helle. 
Some  time  after,  on  pretence  that  Nephele  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  madness,  he  married  Ino,  the  daughter 
of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learchus  and 
Meb'certa.  Ino  became  jealous  of  the  children  of 
Nephele ;  because  they  were  to  ascend  their  father's 
throne  in  preference  to  her  own,  therefore  she  re- 
solved to  aestroy  them ;  but  they  escaped  from  her 
fury  to  Colchis,  on  a  golden  ram.  According  to  the 
Greek  scholiast  of  Lychophron,  v.  22,,  Ino  attem]|Ced 
to  destroy  the  com  of  the  country ;  and  as  if  it  wese 
the  conscquencs  of  divine  vengeance,  the  soothsay- 
ers, at  her  instigation,  told  Athamas,  that  before  the 
earth  would  yield  her  usual  increase,  he  mast 
sacrifice  one  of  the  children  of  Nephole  to  the  gods. 
The  credulous  father  led  Phryxus  to  the  altar,  wneie 
he  was  saved  by  Nephele.  ITie  prosperity  of  Ino 
was  displeasing  to  Juno,  and  more  particulariy 
because  she  was  descended  from  Venus.  The  god- 
dess therefore  sent  Tisiphone,  one  of  the  fiiries,  to 
the  house  of  Athamas,  who  became  inflamed  with 
such  siidden  fury^  that  he  took  Ino  to  be  a  lioness,  and 
her  two  sons  to  be  whelps.  In  this  £t  of  madness 
he  snatched  Learchus  from  her,  and  killed  faiai 
against  a  wall ;  upon  which,  Ino  fled  with  Melicerta, 
and,  with  him  in  her  arms,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  sea,  from  a  high  rock,  and  was  changed  into  a 
sea  deity.  After  this,  Athamas  recovered  the  use  of 
his  senses:  and  as  he  was  without  children,  Ke 
adopted  Coronus  and  Aliartus,  the  sons  of  Thersan- 
der  his  nephew. 

ATHA,  MELIK  DJOWAYNY  (Ala«d  Dw), 
a  celebrated  Persian  historian,  flonrished  aTBagdad-,  of 
which  he  was  made  governor  in  the  13th  sentnrv. 
He  was  accused  of  holding  a  treasonaUe  corro- 
pondence  with  the  enemies  of  Persia,  and  in  defattU 
of  payment  in  a  fine,  was  beaten  through  the  streets 
of  Bagdad,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Hamadan,  by 
order  of  Abaka  Khan.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
stored to  his  dignity,  but  on  the  approach  to  Bsg- 
dad  of  a  rebel  named  Arghoun,  who  declared  he 
would  force  Atha-Melik  to  pay  the  fine  before 
alluded  to,,  he  was  so  distressed  that  it  caused  his 
death  in  March  1283.     His  most  cohsidcrable  work 
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I  I  entlQcd  DJehaii  Ruchay,  tie  Contjiiest  of  the  j  for  sif.  this  time  the 

f  ♦fcrId^       •  »  .  I  ^^^^^  gurviving  broth* 

*  [  ATHANAGIVI^A,   king  of  the   Visigoths  "lii ' *^~-  '-'—'  - 

{oj9Jn,  invi^  the  Homao's  dnclcV  Justinian  to  take 
/  pwsc&iioii  of  a  considerable  portion  of  that  country, 
/  of  which  they  would  have  made  themselves  entire 
masters,  hut  for  the  weakticss  and  indecisioii  of  the 
%m^)cror.  Athauaf  ilda  so  far  profited  by  their  alli- 
ance as  to  dei'eat  Aglla  king  of  Seville  and  other 
Spanish  priuces,  and  fixin^^iis  scut  of  government 
'at  Toledo,  made  that  city  tlic  capital  of  the  empire 
of  tlie  Goits.  lie  died  in  567,  after  a  reign  of  13 
yeai«,  during  which  he  gained  the  affection  of  las 
ailiiects  by  his  justice,  prudence,  and  wisdom. 

ATHAKAIUC,  king^  of  the  Visigoths,  joined 
pTDcopius  in  hia  revolt  against  the  Human  emperor 
•Valeiis,  the  failure  of '  t«fhich  brought  the  forces 
of  Talens  against  himself,  and  ended  in  his  owii 
defeat,  ?iad  submission  to  the  emperor.  A  peace 
was  Concluded  by  which  it  was  a^refed  that  the  Goths 
should  not  pass  the  Danube,  which  they  did  hot  do, 
until  partly  cowipellcd  by  the  invasion  of  the  Huns. 
Athanaric,  however,  refused  to  entor  the  feoihnn 
temtory,  and  retired  into  the  mountains  fbt-  some 
tone,  a't  the  end  of  which  he  reas^uftied  the  sove- 
ttlgftty'of  the  (Joths,  and  made  pdace  with  the  em- 
peror'llicbdosiufi,  by  whom  he  was  ct)nducted  tb 
G»ttStAntinot)le,  where  he  died  of  some  luxurious 
excess  in  381.  He  was  so  struck  by  the  magnifi- 
oeace  of  ConataotiDGple,  that  On  entering  it,  he  is 
jaid to  haye  exclaimed,."  A  Raman  i^iOniirch  J6  a 
lodoD  fitath,  and  the  presumptou^  mortal  who  daits 
to  Attack  him,  becomes  his  o'w^  destroyer/' 
.  ATHANASIUS  (ST.y.'an  emiQent  father  of  the 
diristiaii  church,  of  the  fourth  century,  was  born  at 
Alexandria,  oC  heathen  parents.  He  was  noticed, 
when  ver^  young,  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  that  see, 
■vho  drdamed  him  delwMMi,  and  took  him  in  his  com- 
pasy  when  he  attended  the  council  of  Nice,  after 
the  dissoLutioii.  of  which,  Alexander  died,  and  Atha- 
•aajus  waa  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  govern- 
'ineDt  of  the  church  of  Alexandria.  .This  wa&  in  the 
1^.326,  when  Arius  and  some  of  his  followers 
having,  by'  a'  renunciation  of  theii;  opinions,  and  a 
subfcription  to  the  Nicene  faith,  obtain^  the  coun- 
tenance and  favour  of  the  cmpcruf  Constantine  j  the 
latter  wrote  to  Athanasius,  ias^tiug  upon  his  re- 
admitting Ariu^'into  the^chiircti,  and  receiving 
him  into   communion ;    bu't'^  this,  tliough  menaced 

with  the  rod  of  imperial  vengeance,  he  refused  to 

dfi.    While  thua  he  lay  und<?r  Uie  emperor's  displea- 
.ture,  his  enemies  tpok  tlic  opportunity  of  bringing 

i^tUnit  hiin  many  grievous  accUsatiuni,  which  so 

much  incensed  the  emperor,  that  lie  exiled  him  into 

France :  but  after  the  dcAtli  of  the  emperor,  he  was 

recced  by  his  successor  Constantine  the  younger, 

restored  to  his  see,  and  receiydd  by  his  people  with 

great  joy.    This  emperor's  re^n  wojs  short,  and  his 

.niniu^ijooa  foiu^  means  to  draw  down  upon  him 

^  £s|iS£asure  of  Gonstantius ;  so  that,  being  tcr- 

tified  wiUi  his  threats,  he  sought  his  safety  bv  night, 

aad  hid  himself  in  the  deserts  of  Thcbais,  till  Julius, 

^hop  of  Koine,  sought  him  out,  and  took  him  uu- 

wr  kis  protection.     He  also   summoned  a  gencrsd 

cwrncil  at  Sardis,  where  the  Nicone  creed  was  ra- 
tified, and  where  it  was  determined,  tliat  AUianapfus, 

wlt&   some .  others,    ^ould    be    restored    to   their 

«luirchea.    This  decree  the   emperor  shewed  great 

anwiUiBglcss  to  comply  wilhl;  till  he  was  influenced 

by  the  inarm  interposition  of  his  brother  in  the  west, 
Vnlv.  Bio^.— No-  35  '    • 
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empire  was  divided  between  the 
ers  Being  thus  prevailed  upor, 
or  rather  indeed  constrained ,  bv  necessity,  he  wrote 
several  letters  with  his  own  hand,  which  are  still 
extant,  to  Athanatius,  to  invite  him  to  ConstaL- 
tinople,  and  to  assure  him  of  a  safe  conduct.  He 
restored  him,  bj'  an  edict,  to  his  bishopiic  ;  wioto 
letters  both  to  the  clergj-  and  laity  of  Alexandria  tb 
give  him  a  welcome  reception ;  and  commanded 
that  such  acts  as  were  .recorded  against  him  in  their 
courts  and  synods,  should  be  erased. 

At  the  death  of  Constaus,  which  happened  so.cn 
afterwards,  ho  was  again  deposed,  and  Coustantius 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  executed  wherever  he 
was  taken.  He  was  reinstated  by  Juliaii;  but,  be- 
fore the  end  of  that'  a^wstate's  reign,  was  agiJn 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight  for  safety.  When 
orthodoxy  fouiid  a  patron  in  Jovian,  and  the 
Kiccne  creed  became 'again  the  standard  of  Catholic 
faith,  Athauasius  recovered  his  credit  and  his  see, 
which  he  enjoyed  unmolested  in  the  time  of  Valen- 
tinian ;  and  evcii  Valcns,  that  furious  and  persecut- 
ing Arian,  thought  it  expedient  to  let  him  exercise 
hfs  function  unmolested,  because  Ke  found  there  was 
a  great  multitude  of  people  in  E^ypt  and  Alex- 
andria, who  were  determined  to  live  and  die  with 
Athanasius.  He  died  in  peace  and  tranc^uillity  in 
the  year  373,  after  having  been  bishop  forty-six 
years.  His  works'  were  published  iii  Greek  and 
Latin,  at  Heidelberg,  1601;  at  Paris,  1G27 ;  at 
Cologne,  1686  ;,  hut  the  best  edition  is  that  given  by 
Montfaucon,  attaris,  1698.  in  3  vols,  folio,  and  that 
of  Padua,  in  X777,  4  vols,  folio.  Athanasius  was  ah 
elegant,*  clear,  and  excellent  writer ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  composed  the  creed  cOmmonly  re- 
ceived flndcr  his  name.  Many  learned  men  have 
ascribed  it  to  Athanasius  ;j  others  leave  the  matter 
in  doubt;  but  the  best  and  latest  critics  make  no 
question  but  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  Latin  au- 
thor, ^1giliils  Tapsensis,  an  African  bishop,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the 
time  of  the  Vandalic  Arian  persecution.  Vossius 
and  Qnesnel  have  written  particular  dissertations  in 
favour  of  this  opinion.  Their  arguments  are,  I. 
Because  this  creed  is  wlmting  in  almost  all  the  moh 
nuscripta  of  Athanasius's  work.  2.  Because  the 
style  and  contexture  of  it  do  not  bespeak  a  Greek 
bul  a  Latin  author.  3.  Because  neither  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  nor  the  council  of  Ephesus,  nor  pope 
Leo,  nor  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  have  ever  men- 
tioned it  in  all  that  they  say  against  the  Nestorians 
or  Entychians.  4.  Because  Vigilius  Tapsensis  is 
known  to  have  pablished  others  of  his  writings  un- 
der the  borrowed  name  of  Athanasius,  with  which 
this  creed  is  commonly  joined.  These  reasons  have 
persuaded  Person,  Uaher,  Cave,  and  Dupin,  critics 
of  the. first  rank,  to  come  into  the  opinion,  that  this 
creed  was  not  composed  by  Athauasius,  but  by  a 
later  and  a  Latin  writer.— Athanasius  was  also  the 
name  of  a  bishop  and  duke  of  Kaples,  in  877,  who 
was  exoonmmnicated  by  the  popo,  for  his  predatory 
incurtioQs  in. the  south  of  Italy.  '  He  died  in  9U0. 

ATIIEAS,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  implored  the 
assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  against  the  Istrians^ 
and  laughed  at  hun  when  he  had  mrnished  him  with 
an  army- 

ATllELARD,  see  Adei.aiid. 
,i\Tnj;LSTAN,  king  of  EiiglaiiTr,  was  of  illegiti- 
ip'atc  birth,  and  yet,  boi^ig  of  ^nature  age  and  capa- 
city,  succeeded   his  father  Edward   fho  Elder,  in 
'  *         2  N  ■  • 
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preference  to  his  lawful  children,  in  the  year  925. 
Soon  after  his  accession  he  marched  to  Northumber- 
land, in  Older  to  quell  some  commotions  among  the 
Danes,  and  conferred  the  title  of  king  on  Sithric,  a 
] Danish  nobleman  :  but,  upon  the  death  of  Sithric, 
when  his  two  sons  Anlaf  and  Godfrid  or  Guthfert, 
assumed  the  regal  authority  without'  his  consent,  he 
expelled  them  both ;  one  taking  refuge  in  Ireland, 
and  the  other  in  Scotland.  The  protection  afforded 
to  the  latter  by  Constantino,  king  of  Scotland, 
brouffht  on  a  war,  which  terminated  so  much  to  the 
'disaovantage  of  Constantino,  that  he  was  obliged, 
for  the  preservation  of  his  crown,  to  do  homage  to 
Athelstan.  Hostilities,  however,  were  renewed  j 
and  a  confederacy  was  formed  by  Constantino,  An- 
'laf,  and  some  Welch  princes,  whose  united  forces 
were  totaUy  defeated  by  Athelstan,  at  Brunanburgh 
in  Northumberland,  a.  d.  938.  In  consequence  of 
this  victory,  the  king  of  England  enjoyed  his  crown 
'without  molestation  ;  and  having  governed  the  kinff- 
[dom  with  great  ability,  he  died  at  Gloucester  in  941, 
'after  a  reign  of  16  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Edmund.  In  this  reign  commerce  was 
greatly  encouraged,  and  a  law  was  passed,  conferring 
tae  rank  of  Thane  on  every  merchant  who  had  made 
three  sea-voyages  on  his  own  account  Athelstan, 
with  a  view  of  further  facilitjiting  and  promoting 
commerce,  established  a  mint,  or  mints,  in  every 
^wn  in  England  that  had  any  considerable  foreign 
trade,  so  that  the  merchants  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  converting  the  bullion  which  they  brought 
home  for  their  goo£  into  current  coin,  without  much 
expence  or  trouble.  These  towns  were  London, 
Canterbury,  Winchester,  Rochester,  Exeter,  Lewes, 
Hastinfirs,  Chichester,  Southampton,  Warelvun>  and 
Shaftesbury.  By  these  and  similar  regulations,  the 
shipping  and  seamen  of  England  were  so  much  in- 
creased, that  Athelstan  maintained  the  dominion  of 
the  sea,  and  obliged  the  Danish  and  Norwegian 
princes  to  court  his  friendship. 

ATHENi£US,  a  Greek  grammarian, « bom  at 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  in  the  third  century,  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  his  time,  and  may  be  styled 
•the  Varro  of  the  Greeks.  Of  all  his  wntings  none 
remain  but  the  work  entitled  "  The  Deipnosophists," 
or,  the  Sophists  discoursing  at  Table.  Here  an  in> 
finite  variety  of  facts  and  quotations  are  preserved, 
•which  are  to  be  met  with  no  where  else ;  and  hence, 
as  Baylc  truly  observes,  it  is  probable  that  this  au- 
thor is  more  valued  by  us  than  he  was  by  his  con- 
temporaries, who  could  consult  the  originals  from 
which  these  facts  and  quotations  were  taken.  The 
work  consist*  of  fifteen  books,  the  two  first  and  be- 
fHnning  of  the  third  of  which  arc  wanting,  but,  with 
loonv  hiatuses  in  the  rest,  have  been  supplied  from 
uii  abridgment  which  ia  extant  It  was  nrst  printed 
ill  1514,  by  Aldus  Manutks,  Venice,  folio,  and  re- 
printed under  the  inspection  of  Casaubon,  Leyden, 
IGOQ,  folio  The  last  edition  is  that  of  Shwcighaeu- 
ser,  Strasburgh,  1801—1807,  14  vols.,  8vo.,  which 
Mr.  Dibdin  has  copiously  described,  and  highly 
praised. 

ATHENiEUS,  of  Byzantium,  an  engineer  under 
the  emperor  Gallienus,  about  the  year  2UU  before  the 
Christian  era,  was  empkived  by  that  prince  to  fortify 
such  ports  of  Thrace  and  lUyricum,  as  were  exposed 
10  the  incursions  of  the  Scythians.  He  is  the  re- 
puted author  of  a  treatise  on  "The  Machines  of 
W^r,"  w^ich  was  printed  in  tht  collection  of  the 


works  of  the  ancient  Mathematiciaiis,  Paris,  1693^ 
fol.  Gr.  and  Lat 

ATHEN^US,  a  physician,  bom  at  Attalia,  a 
city  of  Cilicia,  was  contemporary  with  Pliny,  in  the 
first  century,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Pneumatic 
sect.  His  doctrine  was,  that  the  fire,  air,  water, 
and  earth,  are  not  the  true  elements,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  that  their  qualities  are  so,  namely, 
heat,  cold,  moisture,  and  dryness.  To  these  he  ad- 
ded a  fifth  element,  which  he  called  pneuma  or  ^af&, 
whence  his  sect  had  its  name.  He  thought  that,  in 
the  greatest  part  of  diseases,  this  spirit  was  the  fint 
that  suffered ;  and  that  the  pulse  was  only  a  motion 
caused  b;^  the  natural  and  involuntary  dilation  of 
the  heat  in  the  arteries  and  heart 

ATHENAGORAS,  an  Athenian  philosopher, 
who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  was  remarka- 
ble for  his  zeal,  and  learning,  as  appears  from  the 
Apology  which  he  addzesaed  to  the  emperors  Aure- 
lius  and  Commodus,  about  the  year  ISO.  Besides 
the  Apology,  there  is  also  remaining  of  Athenago- 
ras,  a  piece  uj;)on  the  Resurrection,  both  of  which 
have  been  pnnted  often,  but  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  Dcchair,  Gr.  and  Lat  Oxon,  1706,  8vo.  His 
works  are  iilso  to  be  found  in  the-  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum.  Dr.  Waterland  gives  an  account  of  him  in 
his  "  Importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'* 
which  Athenagoras  held. 

ATHENAIS,  see  EUDOCIA  or  EUDOXLL 

ATHENODORUS  (suraamed  Cobotlio),  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  was  probably  of  Pexgamus  lAere 
he  lived  till  he  was  very  much  advanced  in  years. 
He  constantly  refused  to  accent  the  favours  w^ich 
kings  and  generals  would  have  bestowed  upon  Urn; 
and  Cato^  the  younger,  being  in  Asia,  at  the  head  af 
an  army,  was  obliged  to  go  himself  to  Pergamw^  in 
order  to  prevail  upon  Atbenodorus  to  foUow  him  to 
the  camp,  whither  he  returned  ifr^  triumphant  msin- 
ner,  being  more  remarkable  for  his  new  acqoisitiea 
than  Lucullus  or  Pompey  could  be  for  the  oonqaesiB 
they  had  made.  Atbenodorus  continued  with  Cats 
till  his  death,  which  happened  about  fifty  years  beftNe 
the  Christian  era. 

ATHENODORUS,  the  son  of  Sandim,  another 
celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Tarsus,,  or 
perhaps  at  Cana,  a  village  near  it,  whence  he  was 
suraamed  Cap anita.  He  lived  at  Rome;  and  oo 
account  of  his  learning,  wisdom,  and  moderatjon, 
was  highly  esteemed  by  Augustus,  who  took  his  qm- 
nion  on  various  matters,  and  entrusted  him  with  tie 
education  of  the  young  prince  Claudius.  This  phi- 
losopher retired  in  his  old  age  to  Tarsus,  where  he 
died  in  his  eighty-second  year.  Other  particoian  of 
him  are  given  in  the  General  Dictionary,  and  in  th» 
authorities  cited  by  Brucker,  but  there  appears  to 
have  been  two  of  the  name  (besides  the  one  of  whom 
we  have  before  given  an  account),  or  there  is  much 
conf^ion  in  the  authorities  we  have  consoHed  res- 
pecting the  present  one.  The  following  anecdote  is 
told  respectmg  his  influence  over  Augustus.  The 
emperor  having  indulged  a  passion  for  the  wife  of  ft 
senator,  a  friend  of  Atbenodorus,  the  latter  dressed 
himself  in  woman's  clothes,  and  arming  himself  with 
a  poignard,  nut  himself  into  the  chair  in  which  tb« 
lady  was  to  have  been  conveyed.  Appearioj  in  this 
disguise  before  the  astonishea  emperor,  he  said,  "  Te 
what  danger,  Sir,  do  you  expose  yeurselt  Cannot 
an  enrageid  husband  thus  dilguise  himself,  and  rs- 
venge  with  your  blood  the  injury  which  you  oto 
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Idm  ?"  The  lesaon  had  it«^«ffect,  and  the  emperor 
vas  more  cautious  for  the  Aiture. 

ATHIAS  (Joseph),  a  Jew  rabbi,  and  printer  at 
Amsterdam,  to  whom  we  owe  one  of  the  most  correct 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  bible.  It  was  printed  twice, 
b  1661,  and  1667,  2  vols.,  8to.,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  moA  of  the  modem  editors.  The  states- 
general  voted  him  a  chain  of  gold  for  the  perfor- 
mance :  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  1700. 

ATKINS  or  ETKINS  (Jambs),  bishop  of  Gal- 
loinj  in  Scotland,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  1650, 
when  James,  Marquis  of  Montrose  landed  in  Ork- 
aey,  nominated  by  the  Scotch  presbytery,  to  draw 
«p  a  declaration  in  their  names,  containing  the 
strongest  expressions  of  loyalty  and  allegiance  to 
Img  Charles  II.,  for  which  the  whole  presbytery  be- 
ing deposed  by  the  assembly  of  the  kirk  at  that  time 
fitting  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Atkins  was  likewise  ex- 
oommanicated  as  one  who  held  a  correspondence 
irithdie  marquis.     At  the  same  time  the  council 

C'ng  an  act  for  the  apprehending  and  bringing 
to  his  trial,  he  fled  into  Holland,  where  he  lay 
concealed  till  1653,  and  then  returning  into  Scotr 
land,  he  settled  with  his  family  at  Edinburgh,  quietly 
and  obscurely,  till  1660.  Upon  the  restoration  of 
tlie  king,  be  accompanied  to  London  Dr.  Thomas 
Sydserf^  bishop  of  Galloway,  to  which  see  he  was 
himself  translated  in  1680 :  eight  years  after  which 
be  died,  aged  74. 

ATKYNS  (Sib  Robbut),  an  eminent  lawyer, 
descended  of  a  verv  ancient  family  in  Glocestershire, 
and  Son  of  Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  was  born  in  1621, 
and  after  completing  his  academical  course,  applied 
liimself  very  closely  to  the  study   of  the  law.     In 
April  1661,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath  ;  and 
in  September  the  same  year  created  M. A.  in  fuU 
convocation  at  Oxford.     In  1671  he  was  appointed 
a  king's  serjeant  at  law ;  and  in  1672,  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas.     In  1679,  from  an  ap 
orehension  of  very  troublesome  times,  he  resigned 
ais  office,  and  retired  into  the  country.  In  July,' 1683, 
when  Lord  Russel  was  first  imprisoned,  on  account 
of  that  conspiracy  fer  which  he  afterwards  su£fered, 
Sir   Robert   Atkyns,    being    applied    to   for    his 
advice,  gave  it  in.  a  letter,  concluding  with  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  :    "  There  is,  nor  ought  to  be,  no 
snch  thing  as  constructive  treason:  it  defeats  the 
very  scope  and  design  of  the  statute  of  the  25th  of 
Edward  III.  which  is  to  make  a  plain  declaration, 
what  shall  be  adjudged  treason  by  the   ordinary 
c^^nrts  of  Jlistice.    The  conspiring  any  thing  against 
the  king's  person  is  most  justly  taken  to  be,  to  con- 
spire against  his  life ;  but  conspiring  to  levy  war,  or 
to  seize  the  guards,  is  not  conspiring  against  the 
king^s  life ;   for  these  are  treasons  of  a  different 
tpedes."  In  1684,  he  appears  to  have  given  a  fresh 
proof  of  his  deep  learning,  in  the  case  between  the 
ung  and  Sir  William  Williams,  who  was  prosecuted 
hy  the  crown  for  not  signing  an  order  for  the  prints 
ingof  Dangierfield's  narrative  concerning  the  popish 
iwt   In  the  more  dangerous  .times  of  James  II,  he 
naoifested  his  attachment  to  the  constitution  by  an 
'^gttiaentin  the  case  of  Sir  Edward   Hales,  which 
he  printed  under  the  title  of  "  An  enquiry  into  the 
power  of  dispensing  with  penal  statutes."     At  the 
rerolution,  he  was  received  with  great  marks  of  dis- 
tinction by  king  William,  who,  in  May  1689,  made 
him  lord  chief  baron '  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  Oc- 
toher  following,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house 
of  loris,  a  situution  he  retained  till  the  beginning 


of  169a  In  June,  1696,  he  terigned  his  office,  and 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Saperton-haU  ia  Glocestershire, 
where  he  spent  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  ia 
ease  and  quiet,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1709.  H6  was  a  man  of  great  probity  as  well 
as  of  great  skill  in  his  profession,  and  a  warm  fHend 
to  the  constitution.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Mary  daughter  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  of  Welford  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  afterwards  to  Anne  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Dacres,  and  left  behind  him  an  only 
son.  His  writings  are  collected  into  one  volume, 
8vo.,  under  the  title  of  Parliamentary  and  Political 
Tracts,  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  tract,  "The 
true  and  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Peers," 
and  an  *'  Inquiry  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chan- 
cery, in  causes  of  Equity." 

ATKYNS  (Sir  Robert),  son  of  the  preceding, 
by  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Dacres,  of  Hert- 
fordshire, was  born  in  1646,  and  became  early  at^ 
tached  to  the  study  of  antiquities.  Ho  was  elected 
to  represent  his  county  in  parliament  as  often  as  he 
chose  to  accept  that  honour,  and  his  knowledge  and 
integrity  induced  many  of  his  neighbours  to  make 
him  the  arbitrator  of  their  differences,  which  he 
readily  undertook,  and  generally  executed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties.  He  wrote  "  The  His- 
tory of  Gloucestershire,"  but  died  before  its  pub- 
lication, which  took  place  in  1712,  the  year  after  the 
author's  death.  The  price  of  this  work,  which  was 
five  guineas,  was  greatly  raised  by  an  accidental 
fire,  Jan.  30,  1712-13,  which  destroyed  most  of  the 
copies  in  Uie  house  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  printer^  io 
White  Fryars. 

ATKYNS  (Richard),  a  typographical  va^tj^ 
bom  in  Gloucestershire,  m  1615 ;  after  studying  ^e 
law,  visited  Prance,  and  at  his  return  frequented  thfi 
court ;  but  the  civil  wars  breaking  out,  he  suffered 
much  on  account  of  his  loyalty.  After  the  restore 
ation  he  was  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  having  been  at  the  expence  of  above  a  thousand 
pounds  in  law-suits  for  near  twent)r-four  years,  to 
prove  the  right  of  the  king's  grant  in  printing  law 
books,  he,  in  hopes  of  repairing  his  finances  by  his 
pen,  published  his  "  Original  and  growth  of  Printing 
in  England^"  4to.,  1664.  Five  years  after  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Vindication,"  &c.,  containing  a  relatioii 
of  several  passages  in  the  western  wars  of  England, 
wherein  he  was  concerned.  To  which  are  added» 
his  «*  Sighs  and  Ejaculations,"  4to.,  1669.  He, 
however,  died  a  prisoner,  for  debt,  in  the  Marshal- 
sea,  Sep.  14,  1677,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George's, 
Southwark,  at  the  expence  of  Baron  Atkyns,  to 
whom  he  was  related. 

ATKYNS  (John),  an  English  surgeon,  who 
published  in  1735,  a  very  interesting  account  of  a 
voyage  to  Africa.  No  particulars  of  his  life  are 
known,  but  his  work  is  well  worth  reading. 

ATLAS  (in  fabulous  history),  one  of  theTi^ns, 
son  of  Japetus  and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceaniddft. 
He  was  kmg  of  Mauntania,  and  master  of  a  thou- 
sand flocks  of  every  kind,  as  also  of  beautiftil  gar- 
dens, abounding  in  every  species  of  fhiit,  which  he 
had  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  dragon.  Perseuf, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  passed  by  tfie 
palabe  of  Atlas,  and  demanded  hospitality.  The 
king,  who  was  informed  by  an  oracle  of  Themis 
that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  one  of  the  descend  • 
ants  of  Jupiter,  refused  to  receive  falm,  and  eviitn 
offered  him  violence.  Perseus,  who  was  unequal  in 
strength,  showed  him  Medusa*s  head,  and  Atlas  wfts 
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three'  children.  "T^i?  iiicesluQiis  coinmerOe  offefid^ 
4trciis,  aud'TbyefiWs  wa*  banished  fro^  1m»  court. 
He  was,  however,  boojx  after  recalled  t^y  his'brdlher, 
who  detpnuincd  cruelly  to  revenge  the  violence 
q^ered  to  his  bed.  To  effect  this  purpoce,  he  ia- 
vite4  bi?  .  brotlier  to  a  9unii)tuou8 '  feast,  where  Tby- 
estee  was  served  up  with  the  flesh  of  the  children  he 
had  had  by  hU  8istcr-ia-la>v  the  queen.  After  the 
repast  was  finished,  the  firms  and  the  head^  of  the 
murdered  children  we've  produced,  to  convince  Thy- 
estcs  of  what  he  had  feasted  upon.  This  action^  ap- 
peared so' cruel  and  impious,  that  the  son  is  said  to 
have  shrunk  back  in  his  course  at  the  bloodhr  sight 
Thycstes  immetllatcly  fl,ed  t9  the  court  of  Tiiespro- 
tus,  and  thence  to  Sicyon,  wheiie  he  ravished  his  own 
daughter  Pelopea,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Minerva, 
without  knowing  who  she  waj|.  This  incest  he  com- 
mitted intentionally,  as  some  report,  to  revenge 
himself  on  his  brother  Atreus,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  oracle,  which  promised  hira  satisfac- 
tion for  t[]t9  cruelties  he  had  suffered,  only  from  tbe 
hand  of  a  son  who  should  be  born  of  himself  and 
his  own  daughter.  Pelopea  brought  forth  a  son 
whom  she  called  JSgistiius,  and  soon  after  she  mar- 
ried Atreus,  who  haa  lost  his  wife.  .  Atreus  adopted 
iEgisthus,  and  sent  him  to  murder  Thyestes,  who 
had  been  seized  at  Delphi,  and  imprisoned.  Thj- 
estes  knew  his  son,  and  made  himself  known  to  himj 
he  mode  him  esjpouse  his  cause,  and  instead  of  be- 
coming his  father's  murderer,  he  rather  avenged 
his  wrongs,  and  returned  to  Atreus,  whom  he  a«- 
sassiuatod. 

ATROPOS  (in  fabulous  history),  one  of  (he 
Parcsp,  daughters  of  No:^  and  "Erebus.  According 
to  the  derivation  of  her  name,  she  is  inexorable,  and 
inflexible,  and  her  duty  among  the  three  sisters  is  to 
cut  the  thread  of  life,  without  any  regard  to  sex, 
age,  or  quality.  She  was  represented  by  the  ajk- 
cients  in  a  black  veil,  with  a  pair  of  scissars  in  her 
hand. 

AWA,  T.  Q.  a  writer  of  merit  in  'the  Augustan 
age,  who  seems  to  have  received  this  name  from 
some  deformity  in  hi^  legs  or  feet.  His  compel 
sitions,  dramatical  as  well  as  satirical,  were  held  in 
great  admiration. 

ATTAIGNANT  (Gabriel  Charles  dk  l*),  a 
French  poet,  bom  at  Paris  in  1697,  was  educated 
for  the  church,  but  h^  passed  his  life  in  Paris,  keep- 
ing all  sorts  of  company,  good  and  badj  and  render- 
ing himself  universally  agreeable  ^y  Idii  impromp- 
tus, his  son^s,  and  madrigals,  some  of  which  were 
of  the  satirical  kind,  and  occasionally  involved  him 
in  quarrels.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  was  made  a  convert  to  piety 
by  the  Abb?  Gautier,  who  w:as  atterwjirds  the  con- 
fessor of  Voltaire,  The  Parisi?ip  witfl  observed  that 
such  ail  attempt  was  worthy  of  Gautiec  as  he  was 
chaplain  to  the  hospital  of  incurables.  The  Abbe 
AtUignant  died  at  Paris^  J^n.    10,   1779,  having 

Jublisked  "  Pieces  derobi'cs  a  u^  ami,"  1750, 2  voU. 
2mo.,  "  Poesies  de  Vabbe  de  TAtt^ignant,"  1757, 
4  vols.  12mo.,  to  which  a  fiftTj  i^a^  added  in  1779, 
under  the  title  of  "Chansons  et  poesies  fugitives  de 
Tabbe  de  rAttaijg;nant" 

ATTALUS.r  succeeded  his  cousin  Bumenes  1. 
as  king  of  Pergamuu.  in  the  year  240  B.Q.  Ha^og 
expelled  the  Gauls  who  had  settled  in  this  counU}', 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  extended  his  coc- 
quests  of  "the  Asiatic  provinces  a»  far  as  mount  Tau- 
rus.    But  in  the  distres?  to  which  b;  was  aftcrwanJi 


instantly  changed  into  a  large  mountain.  This 
mountain,  which  runs  across  the  deserts  of  Afripa 
east  and  west,  is  so  high  that  the  ancients  have  ima- 
gined that  the  heavens  rested  on  its  top,  and  that 
Atlas  8upj)orted  the  world  on  his  shoulders."  Hyginus 
says,  that  Atlas  assisted  the  giants  in  their  wars 
against  the  gods,  for  which  Jifpitei-  compelled  him  to 
bear  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  The  fable  that 
Atlas  supported  the  heavens  on  his  back,  arises  from 
his  fondness  for  astronomy,  and  his  oftcp  froqucpt- 
ing  elevated  places  and  mountains,  whence  he  might 
observe  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  daughters  of 
Atlas  were  carried  away  by  Busiris,  king  of  Egypt, 
but  redeemed  by  Hercules,  who  received  as  a  reward 
from  the  father,  the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  a 
celestial  globe.  This  knowledge  Hercules  com- 
municated to  the  Greeks ;  whence  the  fable  has  fur- 
ther said,  that  he  cased  for  some  time  the  labours  of 
Atlas,  by  taking  upon  his  shoulders  the  weight  of  the 
heavens.  According  to  some  authors,  there  were 
two  other  persons  of  that  name,  a  kiug  of  Italy, 
father  of  Electra,  and  a  king  of  Arcadia,  father  of 
Maia  the  mother  of  Mejrcury. 

ATOSSA,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was  one  of 
the  wives  of  Cambyses,  of  Smerdis,  and  afterwards 
of  Darius,  by  whom  she  had  Xerxes.  She  was  cured 
of  a  dangerous  cancer  by  Democedcs.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  devoured  by  her  own  son,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  Vashti  of  scripture. 

ATRAtOS  (Hugh),  a  native  of  Evesham  in 
Worcestershire,  was  called  the  Phoenix  of  his  age, 
in  consequence  of  his  proficiency  in  philosonhy, 
medicine,  and  mathematics.  .  He  was  invited  to 
Bome  by  Pope  Nicholas  III,  and  in  1281,  was 
miide  a  cardinal.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1287. 
The  works  attributed  to  him  arp,  '*  Canones  medi- 
Cinales,**  "  De  Genealogis  Humanis,"  and  "  Pro- 
bleraata." 

ATR  AX  (in  fabulous  history),  son  of  -flStobis,  or 
according  to  others,  of  the  river  Peneus.  He  was 
king  of  Thessally,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Atrax  or  Atracia.  This  town  became  so  famous 
that  the  word  Atracias  has  been  applied  to  any  in- 
habitant of  Thesally.  He  was  father  of  Hippo- 
damia,  who  married  Pirithbus,  and  whom  we  must 
not  confound  with  the  wife  of  Pelops,  who  bore  the 
iimc  name. 

ATREUS  (in  classical  fable),  a  son  of  Pelops  by 
Hippodamia,  daughter  of  CEnomaus  king  of  Pisa, 
was  king  of  Mycenoe,  and  brother  to  Pittlicus,  Trce- 
zen,  Thyestes,  and  Chrjsippus.  As  Chrysippus  was 
*an  illegitimate  son,  and  at  tbe  same  time  a  favorite 
of  his  father,  Hippodamia  resolved  to  remove  him. 
She  persuaded  her  sons  Thyestes  and  Atreus  to  mur- 
der him ;  bu^  their  refusal  exasperated  her  more, 
and  she  executec^  it  herselC  The  murder  was  griev- 
ous to  Pelops;  he  suspected, his  two  sons,  who  fled 
avay  from  his  presence.  Atreus  retired  to  the  court 
.  of  Eurystheus  kint;  of  Argos,  his  nephew,  and  upon 
his  death,  he  succeeded  him  to  the  throne.  He 
married,  as  some  report,  uSropc,  his  predecessor's 
daughter,  by  wh^om  he  ha4  Plis^enes,  Menelaijs, 
'mid^Agaiuemnon. '  Others  affirm  that  ^rope  was 
the  wife  of  Plisthcnes,  by  whom  she  had  Agamem- 
non aud  Meuclaus,  who  arc  the'  repute<l  .sous  of 
Atreus,  because  that  prince  took  care  oX  tb^eir  edu- 
cation, and  brought  mem  up  as  his  own,  but  this 
.  is  doubtful  Thyestes  had  followed  his  brother  to 
Argps,  vthere  he  lived  with  him,  and  debauched  his 
wite,  by  ^-hom  he  had  two,  or,  aceording  to  some, 
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I  ledaced  by  the  united  forces  of  his  grandfather 
I  AciuMU  and  Seleucus,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
I  ttcc«ttr  afiurded  him  hy  the  Gauls,  settled  in  Thrace^ 
andracorered  his  domtuions  of  which  he  had  heen 
diii(>089e8$ed.  He  then  pursued  hi3  conquests  in 
losia,  till  his  career  was  ^topped  by  the  refusal  of 
tk  GauU  tp  «4^'Ance  any .  farther. '  Upon  this  he 
idaraed  to  the  Hellespont,  and  allo^^ed  his  allies  to 
fettle  there  in  a  very  fertile  and  extensive  region. 
For  the  tecurity  of  the  territories  he  had  acquired, 
he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  whom  he 
fi^r^usly  assisted  in  t|ieir  wars  against  Philip  of 
Micedon.  la  conjunction  with  the  Athenians^  he 
invaded  Macedonia,  and  recalled  Philip  from  his 
caterprise  against  Athens ;  and  on  this  account  the 
Athenians  gave  his  name  to  one  of  their  tribes.  At 
Tbebes  in  Bceotia,  whilst  he  was  haranguing  the 
people^  and  urging  them  to  take  arms  against  Phi- 
lips be  wa$  seized  with  an  apoplexy ;  and  being  con- 
Teyed  to  Pergamus,  he  soon  after  died,  in  the  72d 
mr  of  his  age^  and  -^d  of  his  reign.  He  is  repre- 
leated  as  a  generous  and  amiable  prince,  a  liberal 
eDcooragcr  of  literature,'  ^nd  also  a  writer.  Of  his 
Teneration  for  Homer,  the  following  singular  in- 
stance is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  V  alerius  Maxi- 
mus,  yix. :  hi^  causing  the  grammarian  Daphnida^ 
to  be  thrown  from  a  rock  for  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  this  celebrated  bard. 

ATTALUS  II.  was  the  second  son  of  Attains  I., 
a&d  was  called  Philaddphu^  from  his  fidelitv  and 
aff^on  to  tiis  brother  Eumenes,  who  was  king  of 
Ferramus  before  hinL  U])on  a  false  rumour  of  the 
death  of  Eumencs,  he  hastily  assumed  the  regal  en- 
signs, and  married  his  brother's  wife ;  but  on  his 
brother's  safe  return,  he  manifested  every  token  of 
ialbfaction  and  allegiance,  and  bore  an  halbert  as 
one^of  his  guards.  £umenes  kindly  embraced  him, 
and  in  a  whisper  cautioned  him  "  not  to  be  in  such 
haste  to  marry  his  wife,  till  he  was  sure  of  his  death.'* 
Attalus  was  actively  attached  to  the  Romans  in  their 
war  against  Ferses ;  and  made  successive  visits  to 
&ome  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  his  brother 
from  the  charge,  of  indifference  to  their  interest  At 
bis  death,  Eumenes  bequeathed  both  his  kingdom 
and  his  wife  to  Attains ;  and  appointed  him  guar- 
dian of  his  infaat  son,  which  trust  he  faithfully  exe- 
rated.  Attalus  commenced  ■  his  reign  in  the  year 
159  B.C.,  and  a^er  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years, 
distinguished  principally  by  his  success  in  restoring 
Ariaimei  YI.  to  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  and  by 
bis  conteat  with  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  which 
tenninated  aAer  alternate  defeats  and  success,  in  the 
dethronement  and  assassination  of  this  prince,  ex- 
pired in  his  82d  year.  He  was  a  patron  of  literature, 
acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  two  cities  in  Asia ; 
viz.,  Attalis  and  Philadelphia,  and  esteemed  much 
by  the  Romans,  by  whom  ho  was  considered  as  one 
of  their  most  faithful  allies. 

ATTALUS  III.  was  the  son  of  Eumenes  II.  and 
SKCPcded  his  uncle  in  the  year  138  B.C.  His  dis- 
po^tion  was  cruel  and  suspicious,  and  led  him  to 
Kcrificc  most  of  his  own  family,  and  several  pcr- 
fOQs  of  distinction  in  his  court,  with  their  wives  and 
children.  From  his  real  or  affected  love  for  his 
notber  Stratoni^a,  he  was  denominated  VhHometer. 
After  filling  his  capital  and  kiugdom  with  deplorable 
distress,  he  retired  iuto  solitudo,  and  sequestered 
from  aU  social  intercourse,  devpted  himself  to  the 
culture  of  his  garden,  in  which  he  planted  a  variety 
of  poisonous  herbs  ;  and  thete  be  occasionally  scut 


in  packets  mixed  with  pulse,  to  those  who  were  the 
objects  of  his  gloomy  suspicions.  This  condi^t 
inoicates  Insanity ;  but  it  has  been  inscribcia  by 
Varro  and  Columella  to  a  fondness  for  horticolture, 
and  Ihc  study'  of  medicinal  simples;  and  Attalus 
has  been  numberetl  among  those  who  wrote^on  these 
subjects.  By  the  heat  and  toil  which  he  experienced 
in  the  chemical  employment  of  casting  a  statue  of 
his  mother,  he  T^as  thrown  into  a  fever,  which  ter- 
minated his  life  and  reign  in  the  year  1.13  B'C.  The 
Roman  people  were  bv  his  testament,  left  the  heirs 
of  his  goods,  which  theyinterprctcd  to  mean  his 
dominions  and  subjects.  ^*hcir  claim  to  this  rich  in- 
heritance was  contested,  but  at  length  established. 
The  health  of  Attalus  seems  to  have  been  a  prover- 
bial expression,. and  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
Roman  poets. 

ATTALUS,  a  Christian  martyr,  was  a  native  of 
Pergamus,  in  Phrygia,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  per- 
secution at  Lyons,  m  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Antoninus,  and  the  I77th  year  of  our 
Lord.'  In  an  epistle  of  the 'churches  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons,  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phry- 
gia,  containing  a  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  their 
martycs,  AtUuus  is  denominated  "the  pillar  an4 
support  of  the  churches  there,"  and  a  zealous  cham- 
pion for  the  truth.  He  was  led  round  the  amphi- 
theatre with  a  board  carried  before  him,  on  which 
was  inscribed,  ''This  is  Attalus  the  Christian;" 
whilst  the  people  were  incessant  in  expressing  their 
great  indignation  against  him.  For  the  gratification 
of  the  people,  he  was  delivered  to  the  wild  beasts, 
and  after  having  been  run  through  with  a  sword, 
he  was  set  in  an  iron  chair,  and  burned  to  death. 
The  conduct  of  Attalus,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fel- 
low-sufferers, manifested  a  fortitude  that  was  invli\- 
cible. 

ATTARDI  (Bonaventcrb),  a  native  of  ^icilj, 
an  Augustine  friar,  who  was  made  proviAcial  of  tJie 
order  iii  Sicily  and  Malta.  He  was  professor  of  oo- 
dcsiastscal  historr  at  Catania,  and  ois  writings  re- 
late to  that  branch  of  literature.  In  1738^  he  pub- 
lished "  BiUncia  della  Yerita,"  in  supnort  of  the 
common  opinion,  that  Malta  was  the  island  called 
H^ta,  where  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked;  which  had 
been  controverted  by  F.  Georgi,  a  Benedictine.  He 
also  wrote  against  Muratori's  assertion,  ^  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  defend  the  immaoulate  conception 
by  force  of  arms." 

ATTAVANTI  (Paul),  generally  known  in  Italy 
by  the  name  of  Father  Paul  of  Florence,  was  bom 
in  that  city  in  1419.  He  entered  early  in  life  into 
the  religious  order  of  the  Serviles,  that  is,  the  Ser- 
vants of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  instituted  first  in  1223, 
in  Tuscany,  by  some  Florentine  merchanb.  To 
great  piety  he  is  said  to  have  added  a  portion  of 
learning,  not  very  common  in  his  time,  and  Marsi- 
lius  Ficinus  compared  his  eloquence  to  the  charms 
of  Orpheus.  He  contributed  much  to  the  exient  of 
his  order  in  Piedmont,  Savoy  and  Switxerland,  and 
became  provincial  in  Tuscany.  He  died  at  Florence 
in  May  1499.  His  works  were,  "Vita  beati  Joa- 
chimi,"  "  .Quadragesimale  de  reditu  peccatoris  ad 
Deum,"  "  Brcviarom  totius  juris  canonici,"  **  Expo- 
sitio  in  Psalmos  pcenitentmles,"  *'  De  origine  ordinis 
Servonim  beats  MarisB^dialogus." 

ATTEIUS  (Capito),  a  consul  in  the  agje  of 
Augustus,  who  wrote  treatises  on  sacerdotal  laws, 
puUic  courts  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of  a  senatiA". 
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ATTENDOLO  (Darius),  a  military  character 
an  J  a  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Bagnacvallo  in  the 
kin|iiom  of  Naples,  about  the  year  1530,  and  accom- 
panied the  prince  of  Salerno,  general  to  Charles  V., 
m  h<8  expedition  against  Piedmont  He  diverted 
tlie  fatigues  of  his  campaigns  by  the  study  of  polite 
literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  poetical  taste. 
His  works  were,  "  II  Duello,"  Venice,  1560,  which 
is  a  history  of  celebrated  duels,  and  the  laws  respect- 
ing that  remnant  of  barbariiy.  "  A  Discourse  on 
Honour,"  15G2,  and  various  poems  which  have  been 
inserted  in  collections. 

ATTENDOLO  (John  Baptist),  alearned  writer 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  an  able  en- 
gineer of  the  same  name,  and  bom  at  Capua.  He 
became  a  secular  priest,  and  was  distinguished  not 
only  for  his  knowledge  of  modem  languages,  to 
which  he  added  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek,  but 
for  his  poetry,  and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the 
famous  dispute  between  the  academy  of  La  Crusca 
and  CamiUe  Pelegrino,  on  the  subject  of  Tasso's 
**  Jerusalem  Delivered."  Attendolo  espoused  the 
cause  of  Tasso,  altliough  himself  a  member  of  the 
academy,  and  highly  respected  by  his  brethren.  He 
was  killed  bv  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  in  1592 
or  1593.  He  pubL'shed  a  volume  of  Poems,  with  an 
Essay  on  Epic  poetry;  a  military  oration  to  John  of 
Austria;  and  Observations  on  the  works  of  Petrarch. 

ATTENDULI  (Margaret),  a  sister  of  Sforza, 
grand  constable  of  Naples.  Wheii  \iqt  brother  was 
perfidiously  seized,  she  armed  her  friends  and  domes- 
tics, and  at  their  head  made  reprisals,  and  then  ob- 
tained the  liberation  of  the  captive. 

ATTERBORN  (Daniel  Amadeus),  was  bora 
Jan.  19,  1790,  at  Asbo,  East  Gothland,  in  Sweden. 
In  1805  he  went  to  the  university  of  Upsal,  where  he 
establishied  a  poetical-critical  society,  which  contri- 
buted much  to  influence  the  taste  of  Sweden.  In 
1812  he  began  bis  Poetick  KalUnder  (t'oetical  Al- 
manack), which  is  still  continued  annuadly.  He  also 
published  many  poems  and  prose  writings,  both  in 
German  and  Swedish,  but  his  greatest  merit  is,  that 
he  has  striven  with  success  against  the  constrained 
French  style,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  literature  of 
Sweden  since  the  time  of  Gustavus  III. 

ATTERBURY  (Lewis),  bom  about  the  year 
1631,  was  entered  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
1647,  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  Feb.  23,  1649,  and 
was  created  M.  A.  by  dispensation  fh)m  Oliver  Crom- 
well the  chancellor,  March  1,  1651.  He  afterwards 
obtained  several  preferments  to  various  rectories, 
both  under  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  in  July  1660 
was  made  chaplain  extraordinary  to  Henry  duke  of 
Gloucester,  D.  D.  Dec.  1,  the  same  year,  and  was 
drowned  near  his  own  house,  Dec.  7,  1693.  He 
published  three  occasional  aermons,  entitled  *'  The 

Ckl  old  Subject,  or  the  right  Test  of  Religion  and 
yalty;"  "The  Ground  of  Christian  Feasts;"  and 
"  Babylon's  Down&l." 

ATTERBURY  (Lewis),  eldest  son  of  the  pre 
ceding,  was  born  at  Oaldecot,  in  the  parish  of  New- 
port Pagnel,  in  Bucks,  on  May  2, 1656.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school  under  Dr.  Busby, 
and  sent  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  at  the  a^e  of  18. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  Sept  1679.  bemg  then 
B.A.  and  priest  the  year  following,  when  tuso  he 
commenced  M.A.  His  last  preferment  was  to  the 
rectory  of  Ilornsry  in  1719,  though  in  1720,  on  a 
report  of  the  dea'h  of  Dr.  Sprat,  archdeacon  of 
■Rochester,  he  applied  to  his  brother,  the  celebrated 


bishop,  in  whose  gift  this  preferment  mu^  to  be 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  bishop  giving  hit 
brother  some  reasons  why  he  thought  it  improper  ta 
make  him  his  jarchdeacon,  tk^  doctor  replied,  "  Yoni 
lordship  very  well  knows  that  Lanfranc,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  had  a  brother  for  his  archdeacon;  and 
that  Sir  Thomas  More's  father  was  a  puisne  judge 
when  he  was  lord  chancellor.  And  Uius,  in  the 
sacred  history,  did  God  himself  appoint  that  the 
'safety  and  advancement  of  the  patriarchs'  should  be 
procured  by  their  younger  brother,  and  that  they 
with  their  fother  should  live  under  the  protection  and 
government  of  Joseph."  In  answer  to  this,  which 
was  not  very  conclusive  reasoning,  the  Irishop  inlbrmi 
his  brother,  that  the  archdeacon  was  not  dead,  but 
well,  and  likely  to  continue  so.  Dr.  Atterbury  died 
at  Bath,  whither  he  went  for  a  paralytic  disorder, 
Oct  20,  1731.  In  his  will  he  gave  some  few  boolci 
to  the  libraries  at  Bedford  and  Newport,  andbii 
whole  collection  of  pamphlets,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  200  volumes,  to  the  library  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  charged  his  estate  for  ever  with  the 
payment  of  10^.  yearly  to  a  school-mistress  to  instnict 
girls  at  Newport  Pagnel,  which  salary  he  had  himseff 
in  his  lifetime  paid  for  many  years.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  "The  Penitent  Lady,"  and 
'*  The  Re-union  of  Christians,"  both  translated  from 
the  French. 

ATTERBURY  (Francis),  was  bora  March  B, 
1662-3,  at  Milton  or  Middleton  Keynes,  near  New; 
port-Pa^nel,  Bucks.  He  was  admitted  a  king's 
scholar  m  1676  at  Westminster  school ;  and  tfaStaca, 
in  1680,  was  elected  a  student  of  Christ  Church  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himsdf  bj 
his  wit  and  learning,  and  gave  early  proofs  of  his 
poetical  talents.  In  1687  he  made  his  first  essay  in 
controversial  writing,  and  showed  himsdf  as  an  able 
and  strenuous  advocate  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
in  "  An  Answer  to  some  Considerations  on  the  spirit 
of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  original  of  the  Refor- 
mation." ITie  time  of  his  entering  into,  the  church 
is  not  exactly  known ;  he  had  taken  the  degree  at 
B.  A.  June  13,  1684,  and  that  of  M.  A.  April  % 
1687 ;  in  Oct  1690,  was  moderator  of  his  college, 
and  soon  after  married  Miss  Osborn,  a  great  1>cautf, 
and  by  whom  he  had  a  fortune  of  70001  In  F^. 
1690-1,  we  find  him  resolved  «*to  bestir  himself  in 
his  office  in  the  house,"  that  of  censor  probably,  an 
officer  peculiar  to  Christ  Church,  who  presides  orei 
the  classical  exercises;  he  then  also  held  the  cate- 
chetical lecture  founded  by  Dr  Busbv.  About  this 
period  he  probably  took  orders,  and  entered  into 
"  another  scene,  and  another  sort  of.  cc^nversation  ;** 
for  in  1691  he  was  elected  lecturer  of  St.  Bride^ 
church  in  London,  in  October  1693,  minister  and 
preacher  at  Bridewell  chapel,  and  soon  afterwaids 
appointed  chaplain  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 
After'  assisting  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  controversj'  with 
Bentley  respecting  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  Atterbury 
was  engaged  four  years  with  Dr.  Wake  (aftenrard* 
archbishop  of  Canterburj')  and  others,  concerning 
the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  convocations: 
in  which  he  displayed  so  much  learning  and  inge* 
nuity,  as  well  as  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  order, 
that  the  lower  house  of  convocation  returned  hiffl 
their  thanks ;  and  the  university  of  Oxford  cj^ 
him  D.  D.  Our  author's  work  was  entitled,  **  W 
Rights,  Powers,  and  Privileges  of  an  English  Con- 
vocation stated  and  vindicated,  in  answer  to  a  l*t« 
book  of  Dr.  Wake's,  entitled   *  The  Authority  of 
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Christian  Princes  over  their  Ecclesiastical  Synods 
asserted,'  &c.  and  several  other  pieces,"  8vo.  In 
Dec  1700^  he  published  a  second  edition  of  "  The 
fiights,'*  considerably  enlarged,  and  in  1701,  he  was 
presented  to  the  archdeaconry  of  ^Totness.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  became  popular  as  preacher  at  the 
IMls  Chapel;  and  upon  the  accession  of  queen  Anne, 
in  1702;  he  was  appointed  one  of  her  majesty's  chap- 
liins  in  ordinary;  and,'  in  1704,  was  advanced  to  the 
deanery  of  Carbsle.  In  1712,  he  was  made  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  but  "  no  sooner  was  he  settled  there," 
says  Stackhouse,  "than  all  ran  into  disorder  and 
confusion.  The  canons  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  the  mild  and  gentle  government  of  a  dean,  who 
had  every  thin^  in  him  that  was  endearing  to  man- 
.  hind,  and  could  not  therefore  brook  the  wide  differ- 
ence that  they  perceived  in  Dr.  Atterbury.  That 
imperious  and  despotic  manner,  in  which  he  seemed 
resolved  to  cany  every  thin?,  made  them  more 
tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  inclinable  to  make 
fewer  concessions,  the  more  he  endeavoured  to  grasp 
at  power,  and  t^^rannize.  This  opposition  raised  the 
fennent,  and,  in  a  short  time,  there  ensued  such 
strife  and  contention,  such  bitter  words  and  scan- 
dalous qoarrels  among  them,  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  remove  him,  on  purpose  to  restore  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  that  learned  body,  and  that  other 
colleges  might  not  take  the  infection;  a  new  method 
of  bUaining  preferment,  by  indulging  such  a  temper, 
and  pursuing  such  practices,  as  least  of  all  deserve  it 
i  In  a  word,"  adds  this  writer,  "wherever  he  came, 
nndar  one  pretence  or  other,  but  chiefly  under  the 
notion  of  asserting  his  rights  and  privileges,  he  had 
a  rare  talent  of  fomenting  discord,  and  blowing  the 
coals  of  contention;  which  made  a  learned  successor 
<Dr.  Sinalridge)  in  two  of  his  preferments  complain 
of  his  hard  &te,  in  being  forced  to  carry  water  after 
him,  to  extinguish  the  flames  which  his  litigiousness 
bad  every  where  occasioned."  The  next  year  saw 
,  him  at  the  top  of  his  preferment,  as  well  as  of  his 
reputation;  for  in  the  beginning  of  June  1713,  the 
oneen,  at  the  recommendation  of  lord  chancellor 
rUrcouit,  advanced  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Roches- 
tar,  with  the  deanery  of  Westminster  in  commendam; 
he  was -confirmed- July  4,  and  consecrated  at  Lam- 
heth  next  day.  At  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding 
rrijrn,  his  tide  of  prosperity  began  to  turn ;  and  he 
received  a  sensible  mortification  presently  after  the 
eoTunation  of  king  George  I.  Oct.  20,  1714,  when, 
upon  his  offering  to  present  his  majesty  with  the  chair 
of  state  and  roy^  canopv,  his  own  perquisites  as  dean 
of  Westminster,  the  offer  was  rejected,  not  without 
sonie  evident  marks  of  dislike  to  his  person.  This 
«  incensed  Atterbury,  that  he  took  every  oppor- 
tnnity  of  evincing  his  dislike  to  the  estabUshed 
eorermnent,  and  he  not  only  refused  to  sien  the 
loyal  declaration  of  the  bishops  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  but  suspended  a  clergyman  named  Mr.  Gibbin 
for  allowing  the  use  of  his  church,  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, to  the  Dutch  soldiers.  A  farther  striking  in- 
^anoe  of  bishop  Atteihury's  attachment  to  the  Pre- 
tender is  related  by  the  author  of  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,"  who  says  that  '<  on  the  queen's 
^th,  the  bishop  came  to  him  and  to  lord  Boling- 
bnke,  and  said,  nothing  remained  bnt  inunediatefy 
to  proclaim  king  James :  he  further  offered,  if  they 
voidd  give  him  a  guard,  to  put  on  his  lawn  sleeves, 
and  hsad  the  procession."  Whatever  may  be  in  this, 
it  is  certain  that  from  the  time  he  perceived  himself, 
lighted  by  the  king,  he  constantly  opposed  the  mea.  ' 


sures  of  the  court  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  that,  in 
August  1722,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  a 
suspicion  of  his  being  concerned  in  a  plot  in  favour 
of  the  Pretender.  In  March  1723,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  for  "  inflicting  certaib 
pains  and  penalties  on  Francis  lord  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester;" a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  him,  with 
notice  that  he  had  liberty  of  counsel  and  solicitors 
for  making  his  defence.  The  bill  was  vehemently 
opposed  in  the  Lords,  but  notwithstanding  a  very 
able  defence  b^  the  bishop,  it  was  passed,  and  Atter- 
bury was  deprived  of  his  see,  and  outlawed,  and  the 
severity  of  his  treatment  did  not  cease  even  with  his 
banishment  No  British  subject  was  even  permitted 
to  visit  him  without  the  king's  sign  manual,  which 
Mr.  Morice  was  always  obliged  to  solicit,  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  every  one  of  his  family  whom  he 
carried  abroad  with  him,  for  which  the  fees  of  office 
were  very  high.  When  bishop  Atterbury  first  entered 
upon  his  banishment,  Brussels  was  the  place  destined 
for  \ns  residence ;  but,  by  the  arts  and  instigations 
of  the  British  ministers,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
that  place,  and  retire  to  Paris.  There,  being  soli- 
cited by  the  friends  of  the  Pretender  to  enter  into 
their  negociations,  he  too  readily  comph'ed,  as  appears 
by  his  correspondence  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1768,  4to;  but  that  he  might  appear  to  avoid  th'em, 
he  changed  his  abode  for  Montpelier  in  1728,  and 
after  residing  there  about  two  years,  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  Feb.  15,  1731-2.  The  affliction  which 
he  sustained  by  the  death  of  his  daughter,  in  1729, 
was  thought  to  have  hastened  his  own  dissolution. 
It  has  been  said  that  Attcrbury's  wishes  reached  to 
the  bishopric  of  London,  or  even  to  York  or  Canter- 
bury. But  those  who  were  better  acquainted  with 
his  views,  knew  that  Winchester  would  have  been 
much  more  desirable  to  him  than  either  of  the  others. 
And  it  has  been  asserted,  from  respectable  authoiity, 
that  that  bishopric  was  offered  to  him  whenever  it 
should  become  vacant,  and  till  that  event  sho^ild 
happen,  a  pension  of  5000/.  a  year,  if  he  would  cease 
to  give  the  opposition  he  did  to  Sir  Bobert  Waljpole's 
administration,  by  his  speeches  and  protests  m  the 
House  of  Lords.  When  that  offer  was  rejected  by 
the  bishop,  the  contrivance  for  his  ruin  was  deter- 
mined on;  but  surely  no  contrivance  could  have 
been  successful,  had  he  been  innocent  of  the  treason 
laid  to  his  charge.  His  body  was  brought  over  to 
England,  accompanied  by  his  manuscript^  which 
underwent  a  strict  examination;  and  he  was  interred 
on  the  12th  of  May  following,  in  Westminster  abbey, 
in  a  vault  which,  in  1722,  had  been  prepared  hy  his 
directions.  Some  time  before  his  death,  he  pubbshed 
a  Vindication  of  himself,  bishop  Smalridge,  and  Diw 
AMrich,  from  a  charge  brougnt  against  them  by 
Mr.  Oldmixon,  of  having  altered  and  interpolated 
the  copy  of  lord  Clarendon's  "History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion.'' His  sermons  are  extant  in  four  volumes  8vo. ; 
and  four  admirable  Visitation  Charges  accompany 
his  Epistolary  Correspondence,  which  was  completed 
in  1798  by  Mr.  Nichols,  in  5  vols.  8vo ;  containing 
also  all  his  tracts,  and  a  vast  mass  of  curious  and 
interesting  ecclesiastical  history.  As  to  bishop 
Attcrbury's  character,  however  the  moral  and  poh- 
tical  part  of  it  may  have  been  differently  represented 
by  the  opposite  parties,  it  is  universally  agreed,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  uncommon 
abilities,  a  fine  writer,  and  a  most  excellent  preacher. 
In  his  controversial  writings,  he  was  sometimes  too 
severe  upon  his  advenary,  and  dealt  rather  too  much 
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in  satire  md.  invective  j  but  thU  his  panegyrist  im- 
putes more  to  tl^c  natural  fcrvyur  of  J^is  wit,  than  to 
any  bitterness  of  temper  or  pro^jense  mali.ce.     In  his 
sermons,  however,  he  js  not  onjy  every  way  unex- 
ceptionable, but  highly  to  be  conuncnded.     We  s^all 
conclude  biahop  Atterburj's  character,  as  a  preacher, 
with  tfie  ciK'omium  bestowed  on  him  by  the  a^^or 
qf  "The  Tatler,"  who,  having  ^observed  that  the 
English  clergy  too  much  neglect  the  ait  of  speaking, 
makes  a  particular  exception  with   regard  to  our 
{irelate;  who,  says  he,  "has  so  particular  a  regard 
to  his  congregation,  that  he  commits  to  his  memory 
what  he  ha£^  to  say  to  them,  and  hos^  so  soft  and 
graceful  a  behaviour,  that  it  must  attract,  your  atten- 
tion..   His  person,' '  continues  this  author,  "  it  is  to 
be  confesacd,  is  no  small  recommendation ;  but  ho  is 
tt)  be  highly  commended  for  not  losing  that  advan- 
tage, and  adding  to  a  propriety  of  speech  (which 
might  pass  the  criticism  of    Longinus)    an  action 
which  would  have  been  approved  by  l)emosthene8.'* 
In  his  letters  to  Pope,  &c.,  bishop  Atterbury  appears 
.  in  a  pleasing  light,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man, 
and  m  case  aftd  elegance  they  are  superior  to^ose 
of  the  former.     The  following  anecdote  was  first 
Qommunicatcd  to  the  public  by  Uie  late  Dr.  Mfiity,  on 
the  credit  of  lord  Chesterfield:  "  I  went,"  said  lord 
Chesterfield,  "  to  Mr.  Pope,  one  morning,  at  Twick- 
enham, and  found  a  larse  folio  bible,  with  gilt  clasps, 
^^ing  before  him  upon  his  table;  and,  as  I  knew  his 
way  of  thinking  upon  tluLt  book,  I  asked  him  jocosely 
if  he  was  going  to  write  an  answer  to  it  ?    *  It  is  a 
present,*  said  he,  *  or  rather  a  legacy,  from  my  old 
triend  the  bishop  of  Rochester.     I  went  to  take  my 
leave  of  him  ^esterday  in  the  Tower,  where  I  saw 
this  bible  u^on  nis  table.     After  the  first  compli- 
ments,, tlie  bishop  said  to  me,  *  My  friend  Pope,  Con- 
sidering your  iutirmitics,  and  my  age  and  exile,  it  is 
ikot  likely  that  we  should  ever  meet  again;    and 
fiiercfore  I  give  you  this  legacy  to  remember  me  by 
it :  take  it  home  with  you,  and  let  ifie  advise  you  t» 
abide  by  it  * — *  Does  your  lordship  abide  by  it  your- 
self?*— *  I  do.*—*  If  you  do,  my  lord,  it  is  but  lately. 
May  I  beg  to  know  what  new  light  or  arguments 
have  prevailed  with  you  nj}W,  to  entertain  an  opinion 
so  contralry  to. that  which  you  entertained  of  that 
book  all  the  former  part  of  your  life  ?*— The  bishop 
replied,  *  We  have  not  time  to  talk  of  these  things, 
but  take  home  the  book;  I  will  abide  by  it,  and  I 
rccommchd  you  to  do  so  too,  and  so  God  bless  you.*  '* 

ATTES  (in  classic  fable),  a  son  of  Calaus  of 
Phrj'gia,  who  was  born  impotent  He  introduced 
t)te  worship  of  Cybele  among  ^e  Lydians,  and  be- 
came a  great  favourite  of  the  goddess.  Jupiter  was 
jealous  of  his  success,  and  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay 
waste  the  country,  and  destroy  Attes. 

ATTH  IS,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus  tlie  second,  king 
of  Athens,  who  gave  her  name  to  Attica,  according 
to  ApoUodorus;  S,  c.  14. 

ATTICUS  (TjTiis  PoMPONjcs),  was  a  celebrated 

5 Ionian  knight,  to  whom  Cicero  wrote  a  great  nnm- 
cr  of  letters,  which  contain  the  eeneAl  historj  of 
the  times.  These  are  stip  extant,  divided  mtQ8'evcn-4 
teen  books;  but  it  is  the  excellence  of  At^cus's 
private  character  Which  has  procured  hmi  .a  plaice] 
in  all  biographical  compilations  He  wad  a  man' 
of  such  prudence,  that,  without  departing  from  his 
neutrality,  he  preserved  the  esteem  and  Section  6f 
all  parties.  He  sent  money  to  the  younger  Marius, 
who  had  been  declared  an  enemy  to  the  common- 


this  Roman  general  would  always  ha  vie  had  hixn  widt 
him. .  He  kept  himself  (juietat  Kome  during  t^  war 
between  Cassar  ^nd  Pompey,  without  giving  offence 
to  the-  one  or  Uic  other,  and  he  sent  money  to  Bmtiu, 
while  he  was  doing  kind  offices  to  Antony.      After- 
wards iu  the  cruel  divisions  which  arose  between 
Antony  and  Au'gustui^  he  contrived  to  preserve  the 
friendship  of  boUi,  difficult  as  it  must  have  been  in 
the  case  of  two  such  antagonists.    The  stricC  friend^ 
ship  he  had  with  Cicero  did  not  hinder  him  from 
being  intimate  with   Hortcnsius;  and  he  W^a    tke 
cause  (as  Nepos,  his  biographer,  tells  us)  that  these 
two  rivals  not  only  ceased  from  mutual  reproaches^ 
but  even  lived  together  upon  .very  good  terms.     The 
contents  between  the  parties  of  Cinna  and  Marius  in- 
duced hidiwhcii  young,  to  go  to  Athens,  wtete  he  con* 
tinued  a  long  time,  and  became  such  a-ifeivouritc  with 
the  Athenians,  that  the  day  Ije  left  them  was  a  day 
of  mourniiig.     He  never  attempted  to  raise  himself 
above  \he  rank  of  life  in  Wliich  he  was  born,  which 
was  that  of  knight,,  although  he  might  have  obtained 
the  highest  posts  in  the  republic ;  but  he  chose  to 
renounce  all  pretensions  to  them,  because,  in  the  then 
prevailing  corruption,  he  could  neither  gain*  nor  dis- 
charge them  according  to  tlie  laws,  and  as  a  noan  of 
integrity:    no  inconsiderable   proot  of  his   virtue, 
notwithstanding  he  has  been  charged  with  avarice 
and  political  duplicity.     He  did  not  marry  tiU  he 
was  fifty-three,  and  had  an  only  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  Agrippa ;  frond  whicn  marriage  came^  a 
daughter,   whom  Augustus    betrothed  to   Tiberius 
inmost  as  soon  as  she  was  born«     He  reached  the 
age  of  77  years,  almost  without  knowing  bodily^  ill^ 
ness ;  biit  wl^en  his  last  sickness,  wliich  was  sli^^ht 
for  three  months,  at  length  t>ecame  painful,  he  sent 
for  Agrippa,  his  son-io-kw,  and'  two  otlier  persons, 
and  declared  to  them  a  resolution  to  put  an  eiid  tu 
his  life  by  sibstinence  from  food.     Agrippa  renu>n- 
strated  with  tears,  but  all  in  vain ;  aJter  two  days 
abstinen6e,  the  fever  left  him,  and  the  disease  abated ; 
but  Atticus  persisted,  and  died  three  days  after:  this 
happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  721.     Atticus  was 
extremely  fond  o^  polite  literature,  and  (according  to 
Cicero)  he  wrote  annals  of  great  value,  cbmprismg 
a  sort  of  universal  history  for  700  years. 

ATTICUS,  a  pktonic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  took  great  pains  in 
ascertaining  the  precise  difi'ercncc  between  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  and  those  of  Aristotle.  Eusebius  has 
preserved  several  fragments  of  his  works,  in  which  he 
argue«  against  Aristotle,  and  maintains  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  those  who  have  imbibed  the  Peripatetic 
notions  to  relish  the  sublime  conceptions  of  Plato. 
.  ATTIcU^  (Hkrodks  Tibebil's  Claudjls),  was 
descended  from  a  noble  famjl>y  and  horn  4  Marathon 
in  the  territory  of  Athens,  His  rather,  Julius  Atticus» 
was  reduced  to  a  Ipw  condition  by  thje  proscription  of 
his  father;  Wt  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a 
treasure  in  his  Lousik  he  was  unexpectedly  raised  to 
the  possession  of  affluence.  Drcaoii^  the  event  of 
this  discoyery^,  te  comD^imic^^^  J^  ,^  .^^  emperor 
Ncrva,  who  ompowe;rcd  him  to  use  it  at  his  pleasure; 
^d  on  a.secqnd  reproscntalion,  that  it  was  too  large 
for  a  private  person,  the  emperor  renewed  his  licence, 
fikdding  that  if  it  wqs  too  large  for  use,  he  niight  abuse 
it  if  he  pleased,  for  it  was  his  own.  Atticus  having 
iticreased  his  wealth  by  marriage,  lived  at  Athens 
with  singular  magni^cenec,  giving  to  the  people 
frequent  Iftr^esses,  and  offering  to  the  gods  verj^ 


wealth ;  yet  was  so  much  in  favour  with  Sylla,  thi.\  I  splendid  sacrifices.    Whilst  he  had  tlic  command  of 
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the  free  cities  in  Asia,  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  he 
perceiTed  that  the  city  of  Troas  wanted  water,  and 
he  obUined  of  the  emperor  a  grant  of  3,000,000 
of  drachmas,  in  order  to  defray  the  expence  of  pro- 
coiing  the   necessary  supply;   hut  the   charge   of 
executing  his  project  for  this  purpose  amounted  to 
WTen  millions  of  drachmas  instead  of  three,  and  the 
additional  expence  he  defrayed  out  of  his  own  for- 
tune.   The  great  wealth  of  Atticus  enabled  him  to 
make  veiy  liberable  provision  for  the  education  of 
his  son,  H erodes ;    and  accordingly  he   employed 
Scopelian,  one  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  his 
age,  as  his  instructor,  and  rewarded  him  liberally  for 
his  services.     Herodes  possessed  distinguished  ta- 
lents, which  he  cultivated  with  diligence ;  and  his 
attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric.     Ol  this  science,  as  it  was  then  practised, 
he  made  great  proficiency ;  and  such  was  the  ardor 
of  his  pursuit,  and  his  ambition  of  gaining  applause, 
that  when  he  was  deputed  at  an  early  age  to  address 
a  speech  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  was  then  in 
Pannonia,  the  young  orator  is  said  to  have  failed  in 
the  aftempt,  and  to  have   been   almost  urged  by 
ihameand  despair  to  throw  himself  into  the  Danube. 
This  misfortune,  however,  served  only  as  an  incite- 
ment to  future  diligence.     Havin?  finished  his  at- 
tendance in  the  schools  of  rhetoric^  Herodes  returned 
to  his  own  country,  and  delivered  public  lectures, 
which  were  popular  and  much  frequented  by  the 
•ophists,  philosophers,  and  rhetoricians  of  the  age, 
who  were  munificently  rewarded  for  their  attendance 
tad  applause.     The  liberality  of  Herodes  was,  how- 
ever, sometimes  imposed  upon  and  abused.     Aulus 
(kUius,  who  was    himself  a  discipler  of  Herodes, 
mentions  one  instance  to  this  purpose.     A  man  with 
a  cloak,  long  hair,  and  a  beard  down  to  his  waist, 
presented  himself  to  the  orator,  and   supplicated 
ahns.  Being  interrogated  who  he  was,  the  pretended 
philosopher  indignantly  replied,  that  he  was  a  phi- 
losopher, and  expressed  surprise  at  the  question.  "  I 
•ec,"  replied  Herodes,  "  the  cloak  and  the  board, 
bat  T  do  not  see  the  philosopher."      One  of  the 
company  interposed,  and  observed,  that  this  person 
was  an  impudent  beggar,  who  spent  his  time  in  the 
fSTem,  and  insulted  those^who  refused  to  relieve  him. 
"Well  then,"  said  Herodes,    "let  us  give  as  men, 
though  not  as  to  a  man  !"  taiiquam  homines  non  tan- 
qvam  htmini.  The  fame  of  Herodes  having  extended 
uTough  Greece,  and  even  to  Home,  he  was  appointed 
hy  the  emperor  Titus  Antoninus  the  preceptor  of  eld- 
^ence  to  his  two  sons  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
^erus;  and  being  there  introduced  into  the  way  of 
promotion,  he  was  created  consul  in  the  year  143. 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  free 
cities  of  Asia,  and  president  at  the  Panhellenia  and 
Panathenian  games,  at  which  he  was  crowned.     On 
this  occasion  he   erected  the  stadium,  six  hundred 
^  in  length,  and  formed  of  white  marble,  a  most 
sQmptuous  work,  of  which  some  remains  are  still 
▼isible.    He  also  constructed  a  magnificent  theatre 
^  Athens,  called  Re^llum,  in  honour  of  his  wife 
Henlla ;  he  also  repaired  and  beautified  the  Odeum 
of  rericlfg;  and  decorated  many  other  places  in 
Oreece  and  Asia  with  useful,  and  ornamental  works. 
He  likewise  consecrated  rich  offerings  in  the  temples 
at  Athens,  Delphos,  Olympia,  Pisa,   and  in  other 
places.    To  this  liberal  and  even  profuse  expendi- 
^  of  his  wealth,  it  is  owing,  that  bis  name  has  not 
"ttk  mto  oblivion ;  as  the  productions  of  his  elo- 
^ce,  some  of  which  existed  in  the  time  pf  Phi- 
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lostratus  and  Suidas,  have  been  all  lost.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  displays  of  his  public  spirit,  and  the  bene- 
fits he  bestowed  upon  his  country,  his  influence  ex- 
cited jealousy ;  and  two  brothers,  named  Quintilii, 
who  commanded  in  Greece,  seized  occasion  for  trans- 
mitting complaints  against  him  to  the  emperor  Au- 
relius, Herodes  presented  himself  before  the  em- 
peror, but  instead  of  employing  his  eloquence  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliation,  he  rudely  reproached 
him  with  a  predetermination  to  ruin  him.  An  officer, 
who  stood  by,  exclaimed,  that  this  insolence  merited 
death.  "  A  man  of  my  age,"  said  Herodes,  "  docs 
not  fear  death."  The  mild  emperor  contented  him- 
self with  punishing  the  freedmen  of  Herodes  ;  who 
himself  retired  to  Attica  ;  and  attempting  by  a  let* 
ter  to  Aurelius  to  regain  his  kindness,  the  emperor 
returned  a  friendly  answer.  Herodes  was  again  mor- 
tified by  a  charge  of  having  been  accessary  to  the 
death  of  his  wi&,  preferred  against  him  before  the 
senate  by  his  brother,  who  had  been  consul ;  but  he 
was  acquitted.  In  token  of  his  sorrow  for  her  loss, 
he  erected  to  her  memory  a  statue,  bearing  an  in- 
scription, still  subsisting.  The  close  of  his  lifb  was 
spent  at  Marathon,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  76 ; 
and  his  countrymen  honoured  him  with  a  public  fu- 
neral at  Athens. 

ATriCUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  Ije- 
giuning  of  the  fifth  century,  was  born  at  Sebastia, 
now  SousUa,  a  city  of  Armenia,  He  was  first  edu- 
cated by  the  Macedonian  monks  in  the  principles  of 
their  sect,  but  .when  arrived  at  riper  years,  he  em- 
braced the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church.  In  the  year 
406,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  St.  Chrysostom,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  the  see  of  Constantinople,  but 
met  with  much  obstruction  from  the  friends  of  Chry- 
sostom, and  from  all  the  bishops  of  the  East,  who 
considered  Chrysostom  as  unjustly  deprived,  and  re- 
fused to  communicate  with  the  new  patriarch.  Atti- 
cus, upon  this,  procured  an  edict  fiom  the  emperor 
to  compel  them,  but  finding  this  produced  no  other 
elTect  than  schism  and  confusion,  after  the  death  of 
Chrysostom  he  ordered  his  name  to  be  put  in  the 
Diptych?,  or  ecclesiastical  tables,  in  which  were  in- 
serted the  names  of  persons  who  had  died  in  the 
peace  and  communion  of  the  church,  and  those 
names  were  read  at  the  altar  during  divine  service. 

AITILA,  king  of  the  Huns,  denominated  "  the 
Scourge  of  God,"  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  con- 
junction with  his  cousin  Bleda,  on  the  death  of  their 
uncle  Kugilas  in  433,  The  ambitious  Attila  after 
having  made  a  successful  war  against  Theodosius,  em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  and  forcing  him  to  make  an 
inglorious  peacej  either  deposed  or  murdered  Bleda, 
and  became  sole  sovereign  of  the  two  mighty  king- 
doms of  Germany  and  Scythia  in  their  most  ample 
latitude.  Marter  of  an  army  which  amounted  to  nve 
or  seven  hundred  thousand  barbarians,  he  subdued  the 
islands  of  the  ocean,  the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia, 
extended  his  dominion  over  the  Scythian  deserts  to 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
negotiate  an  equal  alliance  with  China.  His  delight 
was  war,  and  he  indulged  his  passion  for  it  to  the 
destruction  of  myriads.  To  assist  his  purposes,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  influence  of  superstition  over 
his  subjects,  and  pretended  to  have  discovered  the 
famous  sword  of  the  Scythian  Mars ;  by  virtue  of 
which  he  asserted  his  divine  and  indefeasible  claim 
to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth.  As  the  favorite 
of  Mars,  whom  he  propitiated  with  bloody  rites  and 
sacrifices,  Attila  soon  acquired  a  sacred  character, 
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which  rendered  his  conquests  easier  and  more  per- 
manent; and  the  barbarian  princes  confessed,  in 
the  language  of  devotion  or  of  flattery,  that  they 
could  not  presume  to  gaze  with  a  steady  eye  on  the 
divine  majesty  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  After  the 
last  peace  with  Theodosius,  Attila  sent  various  em- 
bassies, with  complaints  and  threats,  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  a  base  design  was  formed,  with  the  pri- 
vity and  sanction  of  the  emperor,  of  murdering 
Attila,  under  the  disguise  of  a  solemn  embassy.  The 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  with  a  singular  moderation,  contented  him- 
self with  exacting  a  large  ransom  for  the  immediate 
agbnt  in  the  business,  and  with  severely  reprimand- 
ing Theodosius.  The- treaty  with  the  eastern  em- 
peror was  renewed  at  the  expence  of  fresh  payments. 
On  the  accession  of  Marcian,  in  450,  AttUa's  de- 
mand of  tribute  was  refused ;  upon  which  ho  sent 
a  threatening  mcssaee  to  the  emperors  of  the  east 
and  west,  which  was  delivered  by  his  envoys  in  these 
terms ;  '*  Attila,  my  lord,  and  thy  lord,  conmiands 
thee  to  provide  a  paiace  for  his  immediate  reception." 
He  proposed,  however,  to  direct  his  arms,  in  the 
first  instance,  against  Valentinian  III.,  a  weak  and 
anwarlike  prince.  The  pretext  of  this  hostility  was 
founded  on  the  following  circumstance.  Honoria, 
tl|e  sister  of  Valentinian,  having  dishonoured  her- 
self by  an  intrigue  with  her  chamberlain,  was  ba- 
nished tj  the  court  of  Constantinople.  Here  she 
found  means  to  send  an  offer  of  her  person  to  Attila, 
with  a  ring,  and  an  urgent  request  that  he  would 
march  and  claim  her  for  his  spouse.  These  overtures 
were  at  first  received  with  coolness  on  the  part  of 
Attila,  but  afterwards  conceiving  that  he  might  de- 
rive advantage  froin  them,  he  made  a  formal  demand 
of  Honoria,  with  an  equal  share  of  the  imperial 
patrimony,  before  he  proceeded  on  his  intended 
irruption  into  Gaul.  His  demand  was  refused,  and 
Honoria  was  married  to  an  obscure  person  in  Italy, 
and  there  consigned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Attila,  professing  to  be  satisfied  with  respect  to  Ho- 
noria, entered  Gaul,  under  a  pretence  of  making 
war  upon  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visiffoths,  in  Lan- 
guedoc.  With  this  view  he  assembled  in  451,  an 
immense  army  of  northern  barbarians,  and  without 
opposition  crossed  the  Rhine.  In  his  progress 
tnrough  Gaul,  he  desolated  the  country,  pillaged  and 
burnt  several  cities,  and  at  length  laid  siege  tu 
Orleans.  Here  he  was  overtaken  by  the  armies  of 
Theodoric,  and  of  the  empire,  under  count  iBtius, 
who  obliged  him  to  retire.  After  the  bloody  battle 
of  Chalons,  he  marched  without  molestation  to  the 
confines  of  Thuringia,  where-  he  passed  the  Rhine, 
and  continued  his  progress  to  Pannonia.  At  the 
commencement  of  tne  following  year  Attila,  having 
recruited  his  forces,  passed  the  Alps,  entered  Italy, 
and  invested  Aquileia,  which  he  utterly  destroyed. 
He  then  ravaged  Lombardy,  sacked  and  reduced  to 
ashes  many  of  their  towns;  and  thus,  by  means  of 
the  fugitives  who  fied  from*  the  terror  of  his  name, 
was  unintentionally  instrumental  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of-  the  Venetian  republic.  Valentinian,  in- 
capable of  resistance,  fied  from  Ravenna  to  Rome, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  Attila,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  depre- 
cating his  wratn,  and  proposing  terms  of  accommo- 
dation. Attila  consented  to  leave  Italy,  on  the 
payment  of  a  very  large  sum,  as  the  dowry  of  the 
princess  Honoria,  and  an  annual  tribute.  But  this 
>Ta5  only  a  temporary  truce ;  as  he  threatened  to 


return  the  next  year,  if  Honoria  and  her  dowry 
were  not  punctually  transmitted  to  him.  Attila, 
however,  did  not  long  survive  his  return  into  his  o?fii 
country.  Having  added  to  the  number  of  his  wives 
a  beautiful  young  virgin  whose  name  was  Ildico,  be 
celebrated  his  marriage  with  great  pomp  and  fes- 
tivity at  his  wooden  palace  beyond  the  Danube  ;  and 
oppressed  with  wine  and  sleep,  he  retired  at  a  late 
hour  to  the  nuptial  bed.  In  the  night  a  bloodvessel 
burst,  and  as  ne  lay  in  a  supine  posture,  be  was 
suffocated  by  a  torrent  of  blood.  The  remains  of 
Attila^  were  inclosed  within  three  cofiSns,  of  gold,  of 
silver,  and  of  iron,  and  privately  buried  in  the  night; 
the  spoils  of  nations  were  thrown  into  the  grave; 
the  captives  who  had  opened  the  ground  were  in- 
humanly massacred ;  and  the  same  Huns  whoJiad 
indulged  excessive  grief,  feasted  with  dissolute  and 
intemperate  mirth  about  the  recent  sepulchre  of  their 
king.  The  death  of  Attila  is  commonly  dated  in  the 
year  454 ;  by  some  in  453.  With  him  the  empire 
of  the  Huns  terminated ;  for  after  his  death,  hit 
numerous  sons  either  destroyed  one  another  by  their 
mutual  contests,  or  were  dispossessed  by  thoie  bold 
chieftains  who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  kings. 

ATTIRET  (John  Denis),  a  French  Jesuit  and 
painter,  attached  to  the  mission  to  Pekin,  was  bom 
at  Dole,  in  Franche-Comte,  July  31,  1702,  and  at 
first  took  lessons  m  painting,  and  made  considerable 
proficiency  under  his  father,  who  was  an  artist  In 
his  thirtieth  year  he  entered  among  the  Jesiiists,  in 
the  humble  character  of  a  lay-brother,  and  some 
years  afterwards,  when  the  missionaries  of  Pe- 
kin demanded  the  services  of  a  painter,  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment,  and  went  to  China  about 
the  end  of  1737,  where  he  offered  the  emperor  a 
painting  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  who  ordered 
It  to  be  placed  in  his  interior  apartment.  During 
the  years,  from  1753  to  1760,  distinguished  by  many 
victories  gained  by  the  emperor  Kien  Long,  he  had 
frequent  orders  for  battle  pieces,  &c.,  which  he  ex- 
ecuted so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  monarch, 
that  he  created  him  a  mandarin,  and  when  Attiret 
refused  lo  accept  it,  the  minister  of  state  told  him 
he  should  have  the  revenues,  although  he  declined 
the  honour.  He  diqd  at  Pekin,  Dec.  8,  1768,  bav- 
in?  written  a  letter  in  the  *'  Recueil  des  Lettres 
Edifiantes,"  vol.  xxvii.,  which  was  translated  by  the 
late  Rev,  Joseph  Speuce,  under  his  assumed  name 
of  Sir  Harry  Beaumont,  entitled  "  A  particular 
account  of  the  emperor  of  China's  gardens  near 
Pekin." 

ATTO.     See  Hatto. 

ATWOOD  (George),  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician, born  in  1746,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1769,  and 
his  master's  in  1772.  He  was  for  some  time  a  tutor, 
and  for  many  years  a  fellow  of  that  college,  and 
read  to  the  whole  uuiversity  lectures  upon  several 
branches  of  experimental  philosophy,  part  of  which 
he  published  under  the  title  of  "  An  Analysis  of  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  'Natural 
Philosophy,  read  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  by 
G.  A.  &c."  1784,  8vo.  The  celebrated  Wm.  Pitt, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  auditors,  bestowed  upon 
him,  in  1784,  the  place  of  patent  searcher  of  the 
customs,  London,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  de- 
vote a  larger  portion  of  his  time  to  financial  calcu- 
lations, in  which  Mr.  Pitt  employed  him,  not  more 
to  his  own  satisfaction  tham  to  the  advantage  of  the 
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fere&ue.  In  1784,  he  published  *'  A  treatise  on  the 
ledilinear  motion  and  rotation  of  bodies,  with  a  de- 
tcription  of  original  eAperiments  relative  to  the 
tttbject,"  8vo. ;  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
Fbilosophical  Tnmsactions,  and  was  honoured,  on 
we  occafcioo,  with  the  Copleian  medal,  lie  died  at 
ht  boose  in  Westminster,  -July  1807,  and  was  in- 
laired  iu  St.  Margaret's  church. 

ATWOOD  (T.)  a  musical  composer  of  talent, 
Ihe  son  of  a  coal  merchant,  is,  we  bcHeve,  still  liv- 
ing. Hie  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  the 
Fonrth,  sent  him  at  his  own  expence  to  Vienna, 
vhere  he  studied  under  Mozart,  and,  in  1796, 
through  tha  recommendation  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
he  was  elected  organist  of  St  Paul's,  and  appointed 
composer  to  the  chapel  royal.  Mr.  Atwood  has 
cosBposed  the  music  of  Oscar  and  Malvino,  and  8e> 
Teral  other  operas,  besides  numerous  sonatas,  glees, 
trios,  services,  and  anthems. 

ATTWOOD  (Thomas),  Esq.,  was  bom  at 
ilak«owcn,  near  Birmingham,  iu  1784,  and  re- 
ceired  ^e  rudiments  of  his  education  at  tiie  Gram- 
mar-school  at  Wolveiluimpton.  At  a  veiy  early  age 
hii  father  placed  him  in  a  banking-house,  where  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  monetary  transactions, 
ud  a  taste  for  financial  affairs.  At  18  years  of  age 
his  political  opinions  began  to  develope  themselves. 
He  was  a  lover  of  liberty,  and  a  deep  sympathizer 
vith  his  fellow-creatures  in  their  various  distresses, 
h  1811  and  1812  Mr.  Attwood  took  an  active  part 
in  reprobating  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
ptQv,  and  his  conduct  had  a  material  tendency  in 
openiag  that  trade.  At  tliat  period  he  was  High- 
Bailiff  of  Birmingham,  and  his  exertions  gave  such 
ntiffaction,  as  to  induce  20,000  artisans  to  subscribe 
61  each  for  a  silver  cup,  which  they  presented  to 
him.  In  1816  he  took  an  active  part  in  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  relief  for  the  trading  interests  of  tlie 
cMntry,  then  labouring  under  great  distress.  In 
•May,  1819,  Mr.  Attwood  published  a  pamphlet,  de- 
Doaadng  Mr.  Peel's  currency  bill,  declaring,  that 
if  that  bill  passed,  it  would  produce  discontent,  anar- 
chy, and  revolution.  The  subsequent  events  of  Mr. 
Attwood's  political  Kfe  are  identified  with  the  Bir- 
mingham Political  Union,  of  which  ha  is  the 
fiDonder  and  president,  and  which  is  a  most  numer- 
ous, intelligent,  and  influential  body  of  persons. 
Mr.  Attwood,  in  connexion  with  the  Political  Union, 
is  supposed  to  have  had  consilerable  influence  in 
the  (lolitical  movements  of  the  time,  and  in  carr>'iug 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832 ;  his  conduct  in  reference 
to  it  gave  general  satisfaction  throughout  tlic  coun- 
try; and  the  people  of  Birmingham,  when  the 
Reform  act  passed,  unanimously  elected  him  one 
of  their  members,  although  he  openly  refused  to 
caavass  the  electofs,  or  to  solicit  a  single  vote.  The 
opinions  of  the  citizens  of  London  on  Mr.  Attwood's 
political  conduct  was  manifested  by  a  public  pre- 
sentation of  their  freedom  to  him  in  a  box  of  sin- 
gular magnificence,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
entertain^  by  the  Lord  Mayor  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. 

ATVS,  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia,  who  sent  away 
his  son  Tyorhenus,  with  a  colony  of  Lydians  who 
settled  in  Italy.— A  son  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia ; 
u  affecting  example  of  filial  love.  He  was  dumb, 
when,  seeing  a  soldier  in  a  battle  who  had  raised  a 
sword  against  his  bther,  he  exerted  himself  so 
oacb,  that  the  bands  of  his  tongue  gave  way,  and 


he  cried  out,  "Soldier,  kill  not  Crcesusl" — Tlie 
favourite  of  Cybele  (in  fabulous  history),  who,  hav- 
ing broken  the  vow  of  chastity  which  he  made  to 
the  goddess,  castrated  himself,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  crime. 

AUBAIS  (Charles  db  Bascki),  marquis  of 
one  of  the  encouragers  of  useful  learning  in- France, 
was  born  at  Nismes,  in  1686,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  academics  of  Marseilles  and  Nismcs.  He 
was  distinguished  by  the  probity  of  his  character, 
his  love  of  science,  and  the  patronage  he  extended 
to  learning  and  learned  men.  He  formed  also  one 
of  the  most  complete  libraries  in  his  time.  Among 
other  contributions  to  literary  undertakings,  he  gave 
Menard  the  materials  of  his  collection,  •  entitled 
"  Pieces  fugitives  pour  I'histoiro  de  France,"  pub- 
lished in  1759,  3  vols.  4to.,  and  himself  publii^hGd 
an  "  Historical  Geography,"  8vo.,  which  was  not 
much  esteemed.     He  died  March  5,  1777. 

AUBAN,  a  French  marquis,  who  died  in  1783, 
was  the  author  of  several  military  works. 

AUBER  (D.  P.  E.),  a  celebrated  French  com- 
poser of  operas,  now  in  the  height  of  liis  popularity, 
and  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  opera  eomique 
or  Feydeau  at  Paris,  llis  first  opera,  by  means  of 
which  he  made  his  fortune  in  Germany,  is  La  Neige 
(snow).  His  Concert  d  la  Cour  and  Le  Mafon  are 
much  esteemed,  but  his  most  succcsful  operas  are 
Massaniello  and  Fra  Diavolo.  His  style  is  a  combina- 
tion of  Boildieu  and  Rossini. 

AUBERT  or  ALBERT,  (James),  a  learned 
physician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Vendome,  and  died  at  Lausanne  in  1586.  He  wrote 
"  De  Metallorum  ortu  et  cansis,  contra  Chymistas, 
brevis  explicatio,"  "  Libcllus  de  Peste,"  and  other 
works. 

AUBERT  (William),  sieur  de  Massouignes, 
was  bom  in  1534,  at  Poitiers,  and  became  an  ad- 
vocate of  parliament  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1601.  He  published,  "Histoire  des  guerres  de 
Chretiens  contre  les  Turcs,  sous  Godefroy  de  Bouil- 
lon," **  Vers  au  chancelier  de  L'Hopital,"  and  "  Le 
lietranchemens,"  a  collection  of  such  of  his  pieces 
as  he  thought  worthy  of  being  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity. 

AUBERT  (Peter),  a  French  lawyer,  was  born 
in  1612,  and  died  in  1733,  leaving  his  Ubrarv  to  the 
city  of  Lyons,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  open 
for  the  use  of  the  public.  Ho  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  tlie  "  Dictioanaire  de  Richelet"  in  3  vols. 
1728,  fol.  which  has  been  superseded  by  more  recent 
editions.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  "  Un  recueil  de 
Factums,"  2  vols.  Lyons,  1710,  4to.,  and  the  author 
of  a  little  romance,  entitled  ^'Retoiur  de  Tisle 
d*  Amour." 

AUBERT-DU  BAYET  (Jean  Baptists  An- 
nidal),  born  in  Lousiana,  August  9,  1759,  was  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  goin^, 
shortly  before  the  Revolution,  to  France,  was  in 
1792,  elected  president  of  the  legislative  assembly. 
He  defended  Mayence,  though  obliged  to  surrender 
it,  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  afterwards  fought 
against  the  Veudeans.  In  the  year  3  of  the  Repub- 
lic, he  was  apiK)inted  minister  of  war,  and  went  in 
the  year  4,  as  French  Ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  died,  two  years  after.  Dec.  17,  1797. 
AUBERTIN  (Edmund),  a  minister  of  the  re- 
formed church  of  Charenton  and  Paris  in  the  seven- 
tecnth  century,  was  born  at  Chalons  sur  Mame,  in 
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1595.  He  wrote  a  very  celebrated  work,  entitled 
*'  L'Eucharistic  de  Tancienne  Eglise,"  1633,  fol. 
proving  from  history  and  argument,  the  opinions  of 
the  Protestants  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation 
and  the  real  presence,  which  excited  much  contro- 
versy, and  was  attempted  to  be  confuted  by  Amauld 
and  other  divines  in  the  work  entitled  '"  La  Per- 
petuite  de  la  Foi."  M.  Aabertin  died  at  Paris, 
April  5,  1652 

AUBERY  (Anthony),  a  lawyer  of  Paris,  bom 
in  1617,  became  an  indefatigable  student,  it  being 
his  practice  to  rise  at  five  o'clock  ever}'  morning, 
and  study  without  intermission  till  six  in  the  even- 
ing. The  "Remarques  de  Vaugelas"  was  his  only 
book  of  recreation.  He  died  of  a  fall  in  1695,  at 
upwards  of  78.  Several  works  of  his  are  to  be  met 
with,  very  inferior  in  respect  of  style,  but  they  are 
not  deficient  in  historical  anecdotes  and  useful  re- 
marks. The  chief  of  them  are,  "  Histoire  generalc 
des  Cardinaux,"  and  "  Memoire  pour  Phistoire  du 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu."  The  materials  here  are 
good,  but  the  best  use  has  not  been  made  of  them. 
The  cardinal,  whom  the  author  praises  without  res- 
tnction,  is  not  painted  in  his  proper  colours,  and  the 
author  has  obviously  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  flattery.  It  is  said  that  the  queen-mother  an- 
swered the  bookseller  Berthicr,  who  expressed  bis 
fear  that  certain  persons  of  the  court,  of  whom  the 
historian  spoke  by  no  means  advantageously,  would 
bring  him  into  trouble  :  "Go,  pursue  your  business 
in  peace,  and  put  vice  so  much  to  shame,  that  nothing 
but  virtue  shall  dare  to  be  seen  in  France.**  Auberj' 
also  wrote  "  Histoire  du  cardinal  Mazarin,**  and 
**  Traits  dcs  justes  pr^*tensions  du  Roi  de  France 
8ur  r  Empire,"  which  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Bastille,  because  the  princes  of  Germanv 
thought  the  ideas  of  Aubery  to  be  the  same  with 
those  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was,  however,  soon 
•?t  at  liberty,  and  even  his  confinement  was  made 
oasy. 

'  AUBERY  (LouisJ,  sicur  du  Maurier,  accom- 
panied his  father  on  his  embassy  to  Hollamd^  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  to  Poland,  and  to 
Rome.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  acquired  the  fa- 
vour of  the  queen-mother ;  but  this  not  being  fol- 
lowed by  promotion,  he  relinquished  his  attendance 
at  court,  and  retired  to  his  estate  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  reading  and  compilation,  and  there 
he  died  in  1687.  His  "  Memoires  pour  servir  a 
rhistoire  de  Hollande,"  have  been  and  are  still 
quoted  by  all  historians,  though  the  facts  related  in 
tncm  greatly  displeased  the  Dutch.  His  grandson 
published  in  1737,  "  Memoirs  of  Hamburgh,"  in 
i2mo.,  also  by  him.  We  are  likewise  indebted  to 
him  for  a  relation  of  the  execution  of  Cabrieres  and 
Merindol,  Paris,  1645,  in  4to. 

AUBESPINE  (Claude  de  l')  descended  of  a 
noble  family  in  Burgundy,  was  the  counsellor  and 
favourite  of  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  and  his  succes- 
sors.    He  died  in  1567. 

AUBESPINE  (Gabriel  db  l'),  bishop  of  Or- 
leans in  1604,  and  remarkable  for  his  zeal  as  a 
divine,  and  his  great  application  as  a  student,  was 
emploved  in  m^ny  public  transactions,  and  died  at 
Grenoble,  Aug.  15,  1630,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 
His  writings  are,  "De  veteribus  ecclesiae  ritibus," 
1642,  4to.,  a  work  which  discovers  much  knowledge 
of  ecclesiastical  antiauitics  ;  and  "  Un  traite  de  Tan- 
cienne  police  derEglise,"  respecting  the  administra- 
t  on  of  the  eucharist.  He  published  also  notes  on 
the  Councils,  and  on  Tertullian.  His  brother  Charles 


became  Marquis    de  Chateau-Kenl^  and  an 
nent  statesman  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

AUBESPINE  (Magdalene  d*),  a  French  lady 
whose  beauty  and  talents  rendered  her  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  courts  of  Charles  IX.  Henry  III. 
and  Henry  IV.,  died  at  Villeroi  in  1506,  and  Ber- 
taud,  bishop  of  Seez,  wrote  an  epitaph  on  her.  She 
is  said  to  have  translated  Ovid's  episdcs,  and  to  have 
written  several  original  works  in  verse  and  prose, 
none  of  which,  however,  we  find  specified  in  our 
authorities.  Her  statue,  in  white  marble,  is  in  the 
present  French  museum. 

AUBIGNAC,  see  Daubignac. 

AUBIGNE  (Theodore  Agrippa  d'),  a  very 
celebrated  French  protestant,  was  bom  in  1550,  at 
St  Maury.  At  eight  years  old  he  was  able  to  trans- 
late the  Crito  of  Plato,  and  at  thirteen,  he  entered 
the  service  of  Henry  IV.,  then  king  of  NaTaxrc, 
who  made  him  successively  gentleman  of  his  l>ed- 
chambcr,  marshal  of  the  camp,  governor  of  the 
island  and  castle  of  Maillezais,  and  vice-admiral  of 
Guicnne  and  Bretagne.  A  want  of  subserviency, 
however,  to  his  pleasure^  soon  lost  him  the  king's 
favour,  and  D'Auoigne,  displeased  with  his  conduct, 
left  the  court,  and  although  Henry  intreated  and 
demanded  his  return,  continued  inexorable,  until  he 
accidentally  learnt  that  upon  a  false  report  of  his  be- 
ing made  a  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Limoges,  the  king 
had  ordered  him  to  be  ransomed  at  a  great  ezpence. 
Penetrated  by  this  mark  of  returning  kindness,  he 
again  came  to  court,  but  persisted  in  giTing  the 
king  both  advice  and  reproaches,  in*  a  blunt  and 
sometimes  satirical  manner,  which  the  king  scarcely 
knew  how  to  tolerate,  while  he  felt  conscious  of 
the  value  of  so  sincere  a  friend  and  counsellor. 
Many  curious  anecdotes  are  reported  of  his  free- 
doms* with  the  king.  Before  he  returned  to  the 
court,  he  sent  one  of  his  pages  to  announce  to  the 
sovereign  that  he  was  upon  the  road.  The  king 
asked  him  from  whence  he  came  ?  The  page  said, 
"  Yes,  yes ;"  and  to  every  question  that  was  put  io 
him,  stiU  returned,  "  Yes,  yes."  On  the  king's  ask- 
ing him  why  he  continued  to  answer  his  questions 
in  that  manner,  he  replied,  *'  Sire,  I  said  yes^  yes, 
because  kings  drive  away  from  their  presence  all 
persons  who  will  not  make  use  of  those  v^ords  to 
every  thing  which  their  sovereigns  require  of  them." 
While  equerry  to  the  king,  and  lying  one  night  with 
the  Sieur  de  la  Force  in  the  guard  chamber,  he 
whispered  in  his  companion's  ear,  **  Certainly  our 
master  is  the  most  covetous,  and  most  ungrateful 
mortal  upon  earth."  Receiving  no  answer,  he  re- 
peated the  accusation,  but  la  Force,  being  scarcely 
awake,  did  not  hear  him  distinctly,  and  asked, 
"  What  do  you  say,  D*  Aubigne  ?"  "  Cannot  you 
hear  him?*'  said  the  king,  whb  was  awake,  "he 
tells  you  I  am  the  most  covetous  and  most  ungrate- 
ful mortal  on  earth."  "  Sleep  oo,  sire,"  replied 
D' Aubigne,  "  I  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say  yet" 
The  next  day,  Aubigne  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  the 
king  did  not  look  unkindly  on  him,  bui  still  gave 
him  nothing.  After,  however,  sometimes  pleasing 
and  sometimes  displeasing  the  king  and  the  court  by 
these  freedoms,  he  again  found  it  necessary  to  retire, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Geneva,  where  he 
died  in  1630,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  agc^^^lt  was 
here  probably,  where  he  was  received  withgj^  re- 
spect and  honour,  that  he  employed  his  pen  t  H  those 
various  works  which  entitle  him  to  a  distingui&bed 
place  in  the  republic  of  letters.  These  /were  his 
universal  history,  entitled    "  Histoire  I^niveraello 
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depuis  1550  jnsq'en  1601,  avec  un  histoire  abrcgee 
de  ]a  mort  de  Henry  IV."  3  voIa.  folio :  *'a  collec- 
tion of  poetical  pieces,  **  ITie  confessions  of  Sancy, 
Baron  de  Fceneste,"  and  "  Memoirs  of  his  own 
life,"  which  have  been  translated  into  English.  His 
son,  Constant  d* Aubigne,  a  most  profligate  character, 
was  the  father  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

AUBLET  (John  Baptist  Christ.  Fuvee), 
bom  in  1720,  evinced  an  early  predilection  for  the 
itndy  of  natural  history;  and  after  passing  some 
time  at  Montpelier,  went  to  the  Spanish  colonies  of 
America,  vrhcre  he  practised  pharmacy,  till  1752, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  isle  of  France,  to  establish 
a  botanic  garden.  He  continued  there  nine  years, 
and  in  1762  he  was  employed  to  make  botanical 
collections  at  Guiana,  whence  in  1764  he  passed  to 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  In  the  following  year 
he  returned  to  France,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  celebrated  botanist  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  he 
arranged  the  materials  which  he  had  collected  in 
the  course  of  bis  travels,  and  in  1775  laid  them  be^ 
fore  the  public  under  the  title  of  "  Histoire  des 
Plantcs  dc  la  Guiane  Franfoise,"  4  vols.  4to.,  two 
of  which  consist  of  plates.  Out  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred plants  described  in  this  work,  nearly  half  were 
new  discoveries.  The  herbarium  of  Aublet  was  sold 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  died  at  Paris,  May  6, 
1778.  Linnaeus  commemorated  this  botanist  by 
naming  a  species  of  vervain.  Verbena  Aubletia ; 
and  M.  Richard  has  since  given  the  name  of  Au- 
bletia to  a  new  genus  of  tropical  plants. 

AUBREY  (John),  an   eminent  Enfflish  anti- 
qaary,  was  bom  at  Easton-Piers  in  Wiltshire,  Nov. 
o,  1625  or  1626.     He  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  education  in  the  grammar  school  at  Malmes- 
hory,  and  completed  it  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford, 
vhere  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  diligence, 
Baking  the  history  and  jintiquities  of  England  his 
peculiar  object     In  1616  he  was  admitted  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  but  was  hindered  from  following 
the  law  by  the  death  of  his  father  who  left  him 
leveral  estates,  and  a  multiph'city  of  law-suits.     He 
did,  not,  however,  break  off  his  aicquaintance  with  the 
learned  at  Oxford  or  at  London,  but  kept  up  a  close 
correspondence   with  the   lovers  of  antiquity  and 
uaUinil  philosophy  in  the  university,  and  furnished 
Anthony  Wood  with  a  considerable   part  of  the 
materials  for  his  two  large  works.     Wood,  however, 
calls  him  a  pretender  to  antiquities,  and  after  giving 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  their  acquaintance,  of 
<he  gay  appearance  which  Aubrey  made  at  Oxford, 
wd  of  his  subsequent  poverty.  Wood  adds,    "He 
was  a  shiftbss  person,  roving  and  magotie-headed, 
and  sometimes   little  better  than  erased."     Soon 
after  the  restoration,   he  went  into   Ireland,  and 
after  having  been   twice  shipwrecked,  he  paid  a 
'isit  to  France.     In  1666,  he  sold  his  estate  in  Wilt- 
>hire;  and  ^as  at  length  obliged  to  dispose  of  all  he 
had  left,  so  that,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  he  was 
reduced  even  to  want;  yet' his  spirit  remained  un- 
"olten.    When  is  uncertain ;  but  he  died  suddenly 
w  a  Journey  to  Oxford  in  his  way  to  Praycot;  and 
ao  was  there  buried,  as  near  as  can  be  conjectured, 
m  1700.    He  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  capacity, 
and  indefatigable  application ;   a  diligent  searcher 
into  antiquities,   a  good  Latin  poet,  an  excellent 
Jtttnralist,  but  somewhat  credulous,   and  tinctured 
With  superstition.  He  assisted  in  compiling  materials 
.for  the  "  Monasticon  AngUcum,"  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  works,  most  of  them  left  behind  him 
^  MS.    These  are   **  The  Life  of  Thomas  Hobbes 


of  Malmesbury,*'  never  published ;  but  the  princi- 
.pal  part  has  been  used  bv  Dr.  Blackbourne,  in  his 
"  y  itsB  Hobbiane  auctanum ;"  **  Miscellanies  on 
the  following  subjects  :  Day-fatality,  Local  fatality, 
Ostenta,  Omens,  Dreams,  Apparitions,  Voices,  Im- 

gulses,  Knock inirs.  Blows  invisible.  Prophecies, 
larvels,  Magic,  Transportation  in  the  air,  Visions 
in  a  beril  or  speculum,  Converse  with  angels  and 
spirits,  Goq^se  caudles  in  Wales,  Oracles,  Extasies, 
Glances  of  love  and  envy,  Second*«ighted  persons, 
The  discovery  of  two  murders  by  apparitions, '* 
often  reprinted.  "  A  Perambulation  of  the  county 
of  Surrey,  begun  1673,  ended  1692,'*  published 
1719,  in  five  volumes  dvo.,  and  is  now  scarce. 
"  Monumenta  Britannica,  or  a  discourse  concerning 
Stone-hengc  and  lioUich-stones  in  Oxfordshire;*' 
said  to  have  been  written  at  the  conmiand  of 
Charles  II.  "  Architectonica  sacra,  a  Disserta- 
tion concerning  the  manner  of  our  Church-build- 
ing in  England,"  **  The  idea  of  universal  Educa* 
tiou."  There  arc  besides  many  letters  of  our  author 
relating  to  natural  philosophy,  and  other  curious 
subjects,  published  jn  several  collections. 

AUBREY,  or  AWBREY,  (William),  an  emi- 
ncnt  civilian  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Cantre  in  Brecknockshire. 
He  was  made  regius  professor  of  civil  law,  Oct  7, 
J  553,  and  proceeded  D.  C.  L.  in  1554.  He  was 
also  principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  from  1550 
probably  to  1560,  but  executed  the  office  by  depu- 
ties, as  he  was  about  that  time  judge  advocate  of  the 
queen's  army  at  St  Quintin  in  France.  He  also 
was,  successively,  advocate  in  the  court  of  arches, 
master  in  Chancery,  chancellor  to  archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  and  lastly,  by  the  special  favour  of  queen  Elit- 
abeth,  he  was  made  one  of  the  masters  of  requests  in 
ordinary.  He  died  July  23,  1595,  and  was 
buried  in  St  Paul's  cathedral  under  a  monument 
which  perished  in  the  destruction  of  that  church  in 
1666.  Dr.  Aubrey  was  a  man  of  high  character  in 
his  tiine,  and  is  mentioned  with  ^rcat  respect  by 
Thtiauus.  His  only  writings  remain  in  manuscript, 
except  a  few  letters  pubM^ed  in  Strype's  Life  of 
Grindal. 

AUBRIET  (Clauds),  a  celebrated  painter  of 
flowers,  plants,  birds^  fish,  &c.  was  bom  at  Chalons 
sur  Mame,  about  1650,  and  succeeded  Joubert  as 
king's  painter  in  the  royal  garden,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  fine  collection  of  natural  history  begun  at 
Blois  by  the  famous  Nicholas  Robert,  by  order  of 
Gaston  of  Orleans.  Aubriet's  most  celebi  ated  wof  k, 
is  a  volume  of  paintings  of  sea-fish  which  Louis 
XIV.  kept  alive  in  his  menagerie,  and  which  are 
admiraUy  executed.  Aubriet  died  at  Paris  in  1740, 
upwards  of  eighty-nine  years  of  age. 

AUBRIOT  (Hugo),  a  native  of  Burgundy,  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  finances,  and  provost  of  the 
merchants  of  the  city  of  Paris.  He  built  the  Bas- 
tille by  order  of  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  in  1369, 
as  a  fortress  against  the  English ;  but  being  accused 
of  heresy  by  the  clergy,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
immured  between  two  walls,  where  he  doubtless  would 
have  ended  his  days,  had  he  not  have  been  set  at 
liberty  by  the  Maillotins,  who  wanted  to  make  him 
their  captain  in  their  insurrectidn  upon  account  of 
the  taxes.  But  that  night  he  made  his  escape  from 
them  into  Burgundy,  where  he  soon  after  died  in 
1382. 

AUBRY  (Db  Montdidibr\  a  French  knight  of 
the  time  of  king  Charles  V.,  woo  according  to  tradi- 
tion was  basely  murdered  in  1371,  by  his  companion 
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in  arms,  Richard  de  Macaire.  The  murder  was 
discovered  by  jneans  of  a  dog  of  the  deceased,  who 
showed  the  most  hostile  disposition  to  the  murderer. 
The  king  compelled  Macairo  to  fight  with  the  dog, 
in  order  to  decide  the  case ;  and  the  murderer  was 
conquered.  The  story  was  first  dramatized  on  the 
German  stage,  but  it  has  since  been  pvoduced  at  ail 
the  continental  theatres,  and  particularly  in  our 
own,  under  the  tide  of  "  The  forest  of  Bondy,  or 
the  dog  of  Montargis.*' 

AUBRY  (John  Baptist),  a  French  Benedic- 
tine of  the  congregation  of  St  Vannes,  was  bom  at 
Deyvillier,  near  Epinal,  in  1736,  and  became  prior 
of  the  house  of  Commercy,  in  which  he  continued  to 
live  after  the  suppression  of  the-  monastic  orders. 
His  chief  works  are  "  Questions  I'hilosophiques  sur 
la  religion  naturelle,"  "  Ami  philosophique," 
'*  Theorie  de  I'ame  des  betes  et  dc  ccUe  qu'on  attri- 
bue  h  la  matierc  organis^c,"  "  Questions  metaphy* 
siques  sur  Texistence  et  la  nature  de  Dieu,"  "Ques- 
tions aux  philosophcs  du  jour." 

AUBRY  (John  Francis),  a  French  physician, 
and  supcrintendant  of  tlic  mineral  waters  of  Luxeil, 
-published  in  1775  a  very  ingenious  work  called 
''Les  Oracles  des  Cos,"  being  a  review  of  the 
practice  of  Hippocrates,  and  other  ancient  physi- 
cians.   The  author  died  in  1795. 

AUBUSSON  (d*),  sec  Dalbusson. 

AUCHMUl'Y  (Sir  Sam  lei.),  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  British  army,  entered  it  in  1776,  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  45th  regment  of  infantry,  in  which 
he  served  under  Sir  W.  Howe,  in  North  America. 
He  was  present  at  the  first  siege  of  Serineapatam, 
and  after  having  formed  part  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  assumed  the  command  of  the  troops  in  South 
America,  in  1806,  and,  in  1807,  took  the  city  and 
fortress  of  Monte  Video,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament  In  1811,  having  been  pre- 
viously appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  Car- 
natic,  he  reduced  the  settlements  of  Java  aad  Bata^ 
via  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and,  on 
his  return  to  Europe,  he  succeeded  Sir  David  Baird, 
as  chief  of  the  staff  in  Ireland.  He  died  of  apo- 
plexy. August  11,  1822. 

AUCKLAND,  see  Eden. 

AUBEBERT  (Germain),  of  Orleans,  was  a 
learned  lawyer,  and  excellent  Latin  poet  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  His  poem  on  Venice  induced  that 
republic  to  bestow  upon  him  the  order  of  St  Mark, 
with  the  chain  of  gold  of  the  order.  Henry  III.  of 
Prance  also  granted  him  letters  of  nobility,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  add  to  his  arms  two  fleur-de-lis  of 
gold.  He  died  Dec.  24,  1598,  aged  about  eighty 
years.      His  other  poems  are  on  Rome  and  Naples. 

AUDEBERT  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated 
natural  historian  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Roche, 
fort  in  France,  in  1759.  He  was  first  a  miniature 
painter  at  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Gigot  d*Orcy,  a  great  lover  and  promoter  of  natural 
history,  who  employed  him  to  paint  a  number  of 
specimens  from  his  own  collection,  and  sent  him  to 
Holland  and  England,  whence  he  brought  back  a 
variety  of  designs.  This  gave  him  a  taste  for  na- 
tural history,  and  he  subsequently  produced  some 
very  splendid  works,  particularly  his  "  Histoire  des 
CoUbns,  des  Oiseaux-Mouches,  des  Jacamars,  et  des 
Promerops,"  fifteen  copies  of  which  were  struck  off 
with  gouien  letters.  He  died  in  1800,  having 
brought  colouring  in  natural  history  to  a  greater 
perfection  than  it  hod  ever  before  attained.  *  Aude- 


bert  also  illustrated  a  work  entitled  ^*  Histoire  ov 
turellc  des  Singes.-' 

AUDENAERDE,  see  Oldenarde. 

AUDIFFREDI  (John  Baptist),  an  able  as- 
tronomer and  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Saorgio, 
near  Nice,  in  Provence,  in  1714.  His  studies  were 
extended  to  mathematics,  astronomy,  antiquities^ 
natural  history,  criticism,  and  bibliography ;  bat  as^ 
tronomy  was  his  favourite  pursuit,  on  which  he  pob- 
lished  many  pieces.  He  was  appointed  by  the  kte 
pope  Pius  Vl.  to  make  minersdogical  observatjoni 
on  the  new  mines  of  Tolfa,  and  died  July  3,  1794. 
His  published  works  amount  to  fifteen  in  number, 
among  which  are  "  Phenomena  coelestia  observata," 
"  Otia  astronomies;"  **  De  Solis  ParJlaxi  commen. 
tarius,"  "  Letere  typografiche,"  and  "Catalogui 
librorum  typis  impressorum  bibliothecae  Casanatensis, 
prtBstantioribus  notis  et  observationibus  illustratos," 
4  vols,  folio,  1762,  1768, 1775,  1788. 

AUDIFFRET  (John  Baptist),  a  French  gee 
graphcr,  was  a  native  of  Draguignan  in  Prorenos, 
or  according  to  other  accounts,  of  Marseilles,  and 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  eightccntli 
century.  In  1698,  he  was  appointed  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  the  courts  of  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Mo- 
dena.  His  work  entitled  "Geographic  Ancienne, 
M'xlcrnc,  and  Historiquc,"  Paris,  3  vols,  4to.  1689, 
1691,  and  3  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1694,  has  been  much 
esteemed,  as  uuiting  very  skilfully  details  of  history 
with  geography.  It  comprehends  however  only  a 
part  of  Europe,  but  that  so  well  executed,  that  it  is 
to  be  regretted  he  did  not  finish  it  He  died  at 
Nancy,  1733,  aged  76. 

AUDIGUIER  (Vital  de),  a  French  noble- 
man  bom  at  Clermont  in  1565,  whose  life  was  a 
continued  series  of  misfortunes  and  escapes.  He 
was  one  of  the  king's  magistrates  in  1590,  when  ha 
was  attacked  and  dangerously  wounded  by  eleven 
of  those  men  who  were  endeavouring  to  raise  the 
country  against  Henry  IV.  and  bad  scarcely  ra- 
covered,  when,  in  company  with  his  fiither,  he  was 
again  attacked  and  wounded  by  the  same  men.  He 
determined  now  to  quit  Gascony,  and  pass  into 
Hungary ;  but  his  servant  with  whom  he  set  est 
robbed  him  and  left  him  destitute ;  with  some  diffi- 
culty, however,  he  reached  Paris,  where  he  found 
friends ;  was  introduced  to  court,  plunged  into  all 
manner  of  pleasures,  and  forgot  his  former  losses 
and  his  former  resolutions.  But  here  he  fell  sickt 
and  had  scarcely  recovered,  when  he  wounded  a  felse 
friend  in  a  duel,  and  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape. 
He  wandered  for  a  considerable  time  from  place 
to  place,  spent  much  money,  contracted  debts,  became 
poor,  and  lost  his  friends.  Again  he  surmounted 
his  difficulties,  when  for  some  crime  he  was  thrown 
into  prison ;  he  vindicated  his  innocence,  plungad 
again  into  a  set  of  adventurous  troubles,  and  at  laat 
was  assassinated  in  1630.  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer  both  in*  verse  and  prose,  published  Romances 
and  Books  of  Devotion ;  translated  Cervantes*  no- 
vels,  and  a  work  entitled  **  Usage  des  Duels,"  1617, 
8vo. 

AUDIUS,  a  Christian  teacher,  of  Syria,  or 
Mesopotamia,  and  founder  of  a  sect,  called  the  Au* 
dians,  or  AnthropomorphiteSf  signifying  that  they 
attributed  to  the  deity  a  human  form.  He  was 
banished  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  into  Scythia, 
where  he  died,  after  having  made  many  converts  of 
the  Goths. 

AUDLEY  (James,  Lobd),  was  distinguished  for 
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hii  valour  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  for  which  he 
ws  liberally  Rewarded  by  the  Black  Prince.  He 
wti  one  of  the  first  knights  of  the  Garter,  and  died 
tboat  1386."Bdmund  (a  descendant)  was  brought  up 
to  tbe  church,  and  became  successively  bishop  of 
Bocfaester,  Hereford,  and  Salisbury,  and  about  1502, 
vas  made  chancellor  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
Garter.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  a  gener- 
ous spirit  In  1518,  he  gave  four  hundred  pounds  to 
Lincob  college  to  purchase  lands,  and  bestowed 
Bpon  the  same  house  the  patronage  of  a  chantry, 
nicfa  he  had  founded  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Srfislmry.  He  was  a  benefactor  likewise  to  St 
Mary's  church  in  Oxford,  and  contributed  towards 
ererting  the  curious  stone  pulpit  therein.  Bishop 
Godwin  likewise  tells  us,  that  he  gave  the  organs ; 
bat  Anthony  Wood  says,  that  does  not  appear.  He 
gavi^  however,  200/.  to  Chichele's  chest,  which  had 
been  robbed ;  a  very  considerable  benefaction  at 
tbaltime,  and  died  Aug.  23, 1524,  at  Ramsbury  in  the 
codDtT  of  Wnts,  having  sat  forty-four  years  a  bishop. 
AUDLEY,  or  AWDELY  (Thomas),  descended 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  of  the  county 
of  Etiex,  was  bom  in  1488.  He  was  by  nature 
endowed  with  great  abilities,  and  after  being  called 
to  the  bar,  he  was,  by  the  king's  influence,  chosen 
fpeaker  of  the  parliament,  by  some  styled  the 
Black,  and  by  others,  the  Long  Parliament.  Here, 
Mck  waa  his  subserviency  to  Henry  VIII.  that  he 
n«  in  1530,  made  attorney  for  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  king's  serjeant  On  the  resig- 
oitiutt  of  the  seals  by  Sir  Thomas  More  in  1533, 
'  Ibe  king  delivered  them  to  Audley,  with  the  title  of 
'  lord  keeper,  and  at  the  same  time  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Sept  6,  Sir  Thomas 
]  delirered  the  old  seal,  which  was  much  worn,  and 
received  a  new  one  in  its  stead,  yet  with  no  higher 
title;  but  on  January  26,  1533,  he  again  delivered 
the  seal  to  the  king,  who  kept  it  a  quarter  of  an 
boor,  and  then  returned  it  with  the  title  of  lord 
dhancellor.  A  little  after,  the  king  granted  to  him 
the  lite  of  the  priory  of  Christ  Churoh,  Aldgate, 
together  with  au  the  church  plate,  and  lands  be* 
kmging  to  that  house.  When  chancellor  he  com- 
plied with  the  king's  pleasure  as  effectually  as  when 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  in  July  1535, 
be  sat  in  judgment  on  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  was 
very  active  in  the  business  of  the  divorce,  and  of 
abbies,  and  had  particularly  a  large  hand  in  the 
disiolution  of  such  religious  houses  as  had  not  two 
bimdred  pounds  by  the  year.  The  lengths  he  had 
gdue  in  serving  the  king,  and  his  known  dislike  to 
popery,  induced  the  northern  rebels  in  the  same 
yfv,  to  name  him  in  1536,  as  one  of  the  evil  coun- 
cilors, whom  they  desired  to  see  removed  from 
>b(nt  the  king's  person;  but  his  majesty  did 
not  choose  to  comply  with  their  request  In  1538, 
tbe  counsellor  was  created  a  baron,  by  the  style  of 
lord  Andley  of  Walden  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
wu  hlcewise  installed  knight  of  the  garter.  In  the 
ttnau  of  parliament  in  1539,  there  were  many 
swere  acts  made,  and  the  prerogative  carried  to  an 
eiceiiire  height,  particularly  by  the  six  bloody  arti- 
cN,  and  the  giving  the  king's  proclamation  the 
force  of  a  law.  It  does  not  very  clearlv  appear  who 
were  the  king's  principal  counsellors  in  these  mat- 
tos;  but  It  is  admitted  by  the  best  historians,  that 
tbe  rigorous  execution  of  these  laws,  which  the  king 
fint  designed,  was  prevented  by  the  interposition  of 
Attdley,  in  conjunction  with  Cromwell,  who  was 


then  prime  minister,  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
king's  favourite  throughout  his  whole  reign.  What 
share  Audley  had  in  tne  fall  of  Cromwell  afterwards, 
is  not  clear,  but  he  was  an  instrjiment  in  procuring 
the  downfall  of  the  king's  wife  Catherine  Howard, 
and  assisted  the  tyrant  in  all  his  outrageous  de- 
mands upon  parliament.  He  died  on  the  last  of 
April,  1544,  when  he  had  held  the  seals  upwards  of 
twelve  years,  and  in  the  fifty-sixth  of  his  life,  as 
appears  by  the  inscription  on  his  tomb.  He 
married  Ehsabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas' Grey,  mar- 
quis of  Dorset,  bv  whom  he  had  two  daughters. 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  Magdalen  college, 
which  he  changed  into  that  name,  or  as  some  call  it 
Maudlin,  because  in  the  latter  word  his  own  name 
is  included.  In  an  age  of  the  meanest  compliances 
with  the  will  of  the  prince,  lord  Audley  undoubtedly 
equalled,  if  he  did  not  exceed,  all  his  contemporaries 
in  servility. 

AUDOUL  (Caspar d),  a  native  of  Provence, 
went  to  Paris  in  his  youth,  thei*e  studied  law,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  house  of 
Orleans.  In  1708  he  published  a  work  entitled 
'*  Traite  de  Torigine  de  la  Regale,  et  des  causes  de 
son  ^tablissement,"  4to.,  in  eight  books,  in  which 
he  had  introduced  a  dissertation  on  the  authenticity 
of  canon  22  distinct.  63  of  the  first  part  of  the 
canon  law,  which  had  been  rejected  by  Baronius 
and  Bellarinin,  and  some  other  able  writers,  even  in 
France.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  work  was 
condemned  in  a  brief^of  Pope  Clement  XI.  in  1710» 
and  this  censure  was  repealed  a  few  mouths  after  by 
a  sentence  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  These  cir- 
cumstances contributed  not  a  little  to  the  reputation 
of  the  author,  who  is  said  to  have  died  the  year 
following. 

AUDRA  (Jossph),  a  French  philosopher,  bom 
at  Lyons  in  1714,  was  brought  up  to  the  church, 
and  became  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  his  native 
country.  In  conjunction  with  the  intendant  Mich- 
audiere,  he  drew  up  a  state  of  the  population  of 
the  district  of  Lyons,  which  was  published  under 
the  name  of  Mczence,  who  was  secretary  to  the  in- 
tendant In  1769,  the  abbe  Audra  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  in  the  college  of  Toulouse,  where 
he  wrote  the  first  volume  of  his  "  General  History," 
which  proved  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  archbisj^p 
of  Toulouse  issued  a  mandate  in  which  he  con- 
demned the  work  as  being  replete  with  dangerous 
principles ;  and  the  author's  mortification  on  hear«> 
ing  of  this  affected  his  brain  to  such  a  decree,  as  to 
carry  him  off  in  twenty-four  hours.  Sept.  17,  1770. 

AUD  RAN  S,  a  very  celebrated  family  of  artists, 
of  whom  Claude,  the  first  of  this  family,  was  bom  in 
1592,  and  died  in  1677.  He  appears  to  have  be* 
come  an  engraver  rather  late  iu  life,  and  his  prints, 
which  are  but  few,  are  not  held  in  much  estimation.— 
Carl  or  Karl,  generally  believed  to  have  been  bro- 
ther of  Claude,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1594.  In  his 
infancy  he  discovered  much  taste  for  the  arts ;  and, 

foing  to  Rome,  he  produced  several  prints  that  did 
im  great  honour.  On  bis  return  to  his  own 
country,  he  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1674, 
The  abb^  Marolles  attributes  one  hundred  and 
thirty  prints  to  him ;  amongst  which,  the  *'Annun- 
ciation,"  from  Aunibale  Caracci,  and  the  "As- 
sumption,"  from  Domenichino,  arc  the  most 
esteemed.— Germain  was  the  eldest  son  of  Claude, 
and  was  bom  in  1631,  at  Lyons,  wheuce  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  perfected  himself  under  his  uncle  Ca:li 
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and  upon  his  return  to  LyonA,  published  several 
admirable  prints.     His  m6rit  vas  in  such  estima- 
tion, that  he  was  made  a  member  of  th«  academy 
established  in  that « town,  and  chosen  a  professor. 
He  died  at  Lyons,  in  1710,  and  left  behind  him  four 
sons,  all  artists,  namely,  Claude,  Benoist,  John,  and 
Louis.— Claude,  the  second  of  this  name,  and  se- 
cond son  to  Claude,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was 
bom  at  Lyons  in  1639,  and  went  to  Rome  to  study 
painting,  where  he  succeeded  so  well,  that,  on  his 
return,  he  was  employed  by  Le  Bnin,  to  assist  hnn 
in  the  battles  of  Alexander,  which  he  was  then 
painting  for  the  king  of  France.     He  was  received 
jnto  the  royal  academy  in  the  yoar  1675,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1884.     His  virtues,  says  abb^  Fontenai, 
were   as  praisew6rthy   as   his  talents  were  great 
— Girard  or  Gerard,  the  most  celebrated  artist  of 
the  family,  was  the  third  son  of  the  fi^pit-mentioned 
Claude  Audran,  and  born  at  Lyons  in  1640.     His 
reputation  having  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
Le  Brun,  he  was  employed  to  engrave  the  "  Battle 
of  Constantine,"  and  the  "  Triumph"  of  that  em- 
peror, and  fcfr  these  works  he  obtained  apartments 
at  the  Gobelins.      At  Rome,  where  ho  went  for  im- 
provement, he  is  said  to  have  studied  under  Carlo 
Maratti,   in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  drawing: 
and  in  tliat  city,  where  he  resided  three  years,  he 
engraved  several  fine  plates;   among  the  rest  the 
portrait  of  pope  Clement  IX.     M.  Colbert,  a  great 
encourager  of  the  arts,  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  Audmn*s  works,  whibt  he  resided  at  Rome,  that 
he  persuaded  Louis  XIV.  to  recall  him.    On  his 
jetilrn,  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  engrav- 
ing, and  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king,  from 
whom  he  received  liberal  cncouragemenL     In  1681, 
he  was  named  counsellor  of  the  royal  academy :  and 
died    at    Paris  in    1703.      Mr.    Strott     considers 
Gerard    Audran    as    the    greatest  engraver,  with- 
out any  exception,  that  ever  existed  in  the  historw 
cal  line,  an  opinion,  which,   he  thinks,  a  careful 
examination    of     '*  The    Battles    of    Alexander" 
alone,  will  justify.      His  great  excellency,   above 
that  of  any  other  engraver,  was,  that  though  he 
drew    admirably    himself,    yet    he   contracted    no 
manner  of  his  own;    but   transcribed    on   copper 
simply,  with  great  truth  and  spirit,  the  style  of  the 
master,  whose  pictures  he  copied.     Mr.  Strutt  has 
in  his  "  History  of  Engravers,"  given  a  list  of  his 
principal  engravings,  divided  into  four  classes,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader.— Benoit  or  Benoist,  was 
the  second  son  of  Germain  Audran,  and  was  born  at 
Lyons  in  1661,  where  he  learned  the  first  principles 
of  design  and  engraving,  under  the  instruction  of 
his  father.     But  soon  after  going  to  Paris,  his  uncle 
Crerard  took  him  under  his  tuition,  and  Benoit  so 
greatly  profited  by  his  instructions,  that  though  he 
never  equalled  the  sublime  style  of  his  tutor,  yet  he 
acquired,  and  deservedly,  great  reputation.      He 
was  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the  king's 
engraver,  and  received  the  royal  pension,  and  died 
in  l721.*-John,  the  third  son  of  Germain  Audran, 
was  also  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1667,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  his  genius  began  to  display  itself  in  a 
surprising  manner.    In  1707,  he  obtained  the  title 
of  engraver  to  the  king,  and  had  a  pension  allowed 
him  by  his  majesty,  with  apartments  in  the  Gobe- 
lins ;  and  the  following  year  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  royal  academy.     He  was  eiebtv  years  of  age 
before  he  quitted  the  graver ;  and  died,  near  ninety, 


whom,  Benoit,  was  also  an  engraver,  and  died  in 
1735,  but  very  inferior  to  his  uncle  of  the  same 
name.  The  most  masterly  and  best  prints  of  John 
Audran  are  those,  in  Mr.  i^truU's  opinion,  which  are 
not  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  at  first  sight.— Louis,  the 
last  son  of  Germain  Audran,  was  bom  at  Lyons  ia 
1670,  from  whence  he  went  to  Paris,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  his  brothers,  to  complete  his  studies  in  the 
school  of  his  uncle  Gerard.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Paris»  in  1712,  aged  42,  before  he  had  produced  any 
great  number  of  ))rints.— Benedict  the  son  of  John, 
waa  also  an  engraver  of  some  note,  and  died  in  1772. 
.  AUDUEIN  (YtES-MABiE)  bishop  of  .Quimp«r, 
in  France,  was  {Assassinated  in  1800.  He  acquirei 
great  reputation  by  his  learning,  and  left  behind 
him  some  valuable  works  on  the  education  of  youth. 
AUEHBACH  (Henry),  bom  in  1482,  at  a 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Bayaria :  the  builder  of 
the  Auerbach  court  and  cellar,  at  Leipsic,  mentioned 
in  Goethe's  "Faust" 

AUFIDIUS  (Bassus),  a  famous  historian  in  the 
age  of  Quintilian  who  wrote  an  account  of  Genna&y, 
and  of  the  civil  wars. 

AUFRESNE  (John  Rival),  one  of  the  moit 
celebrated  French  tragic  actors  of  his  time,  was 
bom  at  Geneva  in  1729,  and  died  in  1806.  Fredc- 
ric  II.  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  Voltaire  were  parti- 
cularly charmed  by  his  acting,  and  the  latter  re- 
ceived him  at  his  house  at  Ferney,  with  every  mark 
of  attention  and  respect 

AUGA  AMD  AUGE  and  AUGEA  (in  fabo- 
lous  history),  daughter  of  Aleus  king  of  Tegca,  by 
Nesera,  was  ravished  by  Hercules,  and  brought 
forth  a  son,  whom  she  exposed  in  the  woods  to  con- 
ceal her  amours  from  her  fiither.  The  child  wal 
preserved  and  called  Telephus.  Aleus  was  im- 
fomed  of  his  daughter's  shame,  and  gave  her  -to 
Nauplius  to  be  put  to  death.  NaupUus  refused  to 
perform  the  cruel  office,  and  gave  Auga  to  Teuthrai, 
king  of  Mysia,  who,  being  without  issuer  adopted 
her  as  his  daughter.  Some  tune  after,  the  domi- 
nions of  Teuthras  were  invaded  by  an  enemy,  and 
the  king  promised  his  cnown  and  daughter  to  him 
who  could  deliver  him  from  tKe  impending  calamity. 
Telephus,  who  had  been  directed  b^  the  oracle  to  go 
to  the  court  of  Teuthras,  if  he  wished  to  find  Us 
parents,  offered  his  services  to  the  king,  and  they 
were  accepted.  As  he  was  going  to  unite  himself 
to  Auge,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  he  had  ob- 
tained,  Auge  rushed  from  him  with  secret  horror, 
and  the  gods  sent  a  serpent  to  separate  them. 
Auge  implored  the  aid  of  Hercidto,  who  made  her 
son  known  to  her,  and  she  returned  with  him  to 
Tegea.  Pausanias  says,  that  Auge  was  confined  in 
a  cofier  with  her  infant  son,  and  thrown  into 
the  sea,  where,  after  being  preserved  and  protected 
by  Minerva,  she  was  found  by  king  Teuthras. 

AUGARUS,  an  Arabian,  who  for  his  sood  of- 
fices, obtained  the  favours  of  Pompey,  whom  he 
vilely  deceived.-— A  king  of  Osroene,  whom  Cai*» 
calla  imprisoned,  after  he  had  given  him  soleam 
promises  of  friendship  and  support 

AUGE  (Daniel  Augentius  d')  a  native  of 
Villeneuve,  in  tlie  diocese  of  Sens  in  France,  was 
born  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  died  in  159^' 
He  was  regius  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  in  1578,  and  held  that  situation  till  his 
death.  He  wrote  several  works  of  which  the  chief 
are   "  Two  dialogues  concerning  poetical  inventioB* 


in  1756.     He  left  three  sons  behind  him,  one  of  i  the  trae  knowledge  of  the  art  of  Oratory,  and  of  the 
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ictioD  of  faWe;"  "Divine  Tracts;"  and  "The  in- 
ititntion  of  a  Christiaa  prince,  translated  from  the 
Greek  of  Synesius,  bishop  of  S^ene,  with  an  ora- 
tion concerning  the  true  nobility,  translated  from 
Ike  Greek  of  Philo  Jodeus."  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  '*  A  discourse  upon  the  decree  made  by  the 
parliament  of  Dole  in  Burgundy,  with  relation  to  a 
man  accused  and  convict^  of  being  a  werewolf'* 
and  who,  it  appears,  was  burnt  alive  for  taking  the 
ibpe  of  a  wol^  and  eating  human  beings. 

AUGEAS  AND  AUGIAS  (in  fabulous  history),  son 
olEleas,  or  Elius,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  af- 
tenrards  ascended  the  throne  of  Blis.  He  had  an  im- 
neme  nnmber  of  oxen  and  goats,  and  the  stables  in 
which  they  were  kept  had  never  been  cleaned,  so  that 
Ifcetisk  seemed  an  mipossibility  to  anyman.  Hercules 
oodertook  it,  on  promise  of  receiving  as  a  reward  the 
tenth  part  of  the  herds  of  Augias,  or  something  equi- 
ralent  The  hero  changed  the  course  of  the  river  Al- 
plieos;  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Peneus,  which 
nunediatcly  carried  away  the  dung  and  filth  from  the 
rtaUes.  Attgiaa  reftised  the  promised  recompence 
on  pretence  Uiat  Hercules  had  made  use  of  artifice, 
and  had  not  experienced  any  labour  or  trouble,  and 
kehrther  drove  his  own  son  Phylens  from  his  king- 
4inn,  because  he  supported  the  claims  of  the  hero. 
The  refusal  was  a  declaration  of  war.  Hercules 
esfiqoered  Blis,  put  to  death  Augias,  and  gave  the 
crevn  to  Phylens. 

AUGENIO  (Horace),  a  native  of  Ancona,  and 
professor  of  medicine  at  Rome,  was  bom  in  1527, 
•nd  died  in  1603.  He  also  lectured  at  Turin  and 
Pidna,  and  left  several  works  which  were  published 
at  Venice,  altogether,  under  the  title  of  "  Opera 
Omnia."  His  treatises  published  separately,  were 
**Epi»t.  Medicinal,"  "  De  modo  preservandi  a 
prte,*;  "De  medendis  calculosis,  &c.,"  and  "Quod 
Mttaini  non  sit  cerium  nascendi  tcmpus." 

AUGER  (Edmund),  a  French  Jesuit,  bom  in 
1530,  became  noted  for  his  extraordinary  skill  in  the 
emversion  of  Hugonots,  or  Protestants,  of  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  recovered  many  thousands  to  the 
chircfa.  He  was  often  in  danger  from  his  unsought 
vrrices,  and  was  once  narrowly  saved  from  the  ^• 
lows  by  a  minister  of  the  reformed  church,  who 
hoped  to  gain  him  over  to  his  party.  Henry  III. 
ippointed  him  to  be  his  preacher  and  confessor,  but 
«  was  either  conscientious  or  unfortunate  enough 
neither  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  prince,  nor  to 
pcaerve  the  good  opinion  and  confidence  of  the  Je- 
nits.  After  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  his  superiors 
nealled  him  to  Italy,  and  sent  him  from  house  to 
keoK,  where  he  was  considered  as  an  excommuni- 
««ted  person,  travelling  on  foot  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter; isA  of  such  fatigues  he  died  in  1591.  One  of 
Us  pieces  was  published  in  15€8,  under  the  title  of 
'^Pedagogne  d'armes  a  un  Prince  Chretien,  pour 
•treprendre  et  achevor  heureusement  une  bonne 
pKm,  victorieuse  de  tous  les  ennemis  de  son  etat  et 
•del'egiise."  Father  Dorigny  published  the  Ufe  of 
Anger  in  1716,  12mo. 

AUGBR  (Athanasius),  a  distinguished  French 
Jitie,  vas  bom  at  Paris,  Dec.  12,  1724,  and  died 
feJ».  7.  1791.  The  bishop  of  Lcscar  No^  made 
wm  his  grand  vicar,  and  usually  called  him  his 
psnd  ricar  tn  partibru  Athenieniium,  in  allusion  to 
■amtimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language, 
nwn  which  he  had  made  translations  of  the  greater 
p«t  of  the  orators,  with  much  purity.  His  principal 
»otb  were,  "The  Orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
l/nif .  1%.— No,  37 


Eschines  on  the  crown,"  '*The  whole  works  of 
Demosthenes  and  Eschines,"  "  The  works  of  Iso- 
crates,"  **  Discourses  on  Education,"  and  a  piece 
entitled  "  De  la  Tragedic  Grecque."  To  his  works 
also  may  be  added  an  edition  of  **  Isocrates,  in  Gr. 
and  Lat"  3  vols.  8vo.,  and  4to.,  a  very  beautiful 
book.  As  an  editor  and  critic,  he  discovers,  in  all 
his  editions,  much  taste  and  judgment ;  but  the  lat- 
ter in  generi4  predominates. 

AUGEREAU  (Pierre  Francois  Charles), 
Duke  of  Castifflione,  and  Marshal  of  France,  was 
born  at  Paris,  m  1757.  He  was  the  son  of  a  fruit 
merchant,  and  after  having  served  as  a  carabineer 
in  the  French  army,  went  into  the  Neapolitan  Rer> 
vice,  and  estabtished  himself  as  a  fencing  master  at 
Naples,  whence  he  was  banished,  with  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  in  1792.  He  then  entered  the  army  of 
Italy  under  Buonaparte,  and  among  other  valiant 
actions,  he  carried  the  bridge  of  Lodi ;  and,  at  the 
battle  of  Areola,  when  the  French  columns  wavered, 
sailed  a  standard,   rushed  upon   the  enemy,  and 

gained  the  victory.  Going  to  Paris  in  August,  1797, 
e  was  the  instrument  of  the  violent  proceedings  of 
the  1 8th  Fractidor,  and  was  saluted  by  the  deci- 
mated legislative  body,  as  the  saviour  of  his  conn- 
try.  In  1799,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  and  about  the  same  time 
obtained  the  command  of  the  army  in  Holland. 
After  various  other  commands,  he  was,  in  1804, 
named  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  grand  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour.  In  1805  and  1806,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  successes  which  gave  birth  to  the  peace 
of  Presburg,  and  received  in  Prussia  a  wound  at 
the  battle  of  Eylau  which  compelled  him  to  return 
to  France.  In  1811  he  had  the  command  of  a  corp« 
in  the  army  of  Spain,  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  in  1813,  and  covered  Lyons,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  allies  into  Paris,  when  Louis  XVIII.  made 
him  a  peer.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  used 
somo  reproachful  language  towards  the  ex*emperor, 
who,  in  consequence,  on  his  landing  in  1815,  de- 
clared him  a  traitor.  After  the  overthxow  of  Na- 
poleon, he  took  his  place  again  in  the  chamber  of 
peers,  sat  among  Ncy's  judges,  and  died  June  11, 
1816,  at  his  estate  La  Houssaye,  of  a  dropsy. 

AUGURELLO  (John  Aurblio),  was  bom  in 
1441,  at  Rimini,  of  a  noble  lamily ;  studied  at  Pa- 
dua, and  was  professor  of  belles  lettres  in  several 
universities,  particularly  Venice  and  Trevisa ;  in  the 
latter  place  oe  obtained  the  rank'  of  citizen,  and 
died  therein  1524.  His  principal  poem,  "Chryso- 
pceia,"  or  the  art  of  making  gold,  occasioned  his 
being  supposed  attached  to  alchymy ;  and  Leo  X. 
to  whom  he  dedicated  the  work,  is  said  to  have  re- 
warded him  by  an  empty  purse,  the  only  article  he 
thought  necessary  to  a  man  who  could  make  gold. 
His  other  Latin  poems,  consisting  of  odes,  satires, 
and  epigrams,  were  published  under  the  title  "  Car- 
mina,"  Verona,  14®  1,  4to.,  and  at  Venice,  1506, 
8vo.  They  are  superior  to  most  of  the  poetry  of  his 
age  in  elegance  and  taste,  and  in  Ginguene's  opinion, 
approach  nearly  to  the  style  and  manner  of  the  an- 
cients. Augurello  was  also  an  accomplished  Grreck 
scholar,  and  well  versed  in  antiquities,  history,  and 
philosophy. 

AUGUSTA,  daughter  of  Frederick  U.  Duke  of 
Saxe  Gotha,  was  bom  on  the  19th  Nov.  1709,  and 
united  in  April,  1736,  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wak e, 
eldest  son  of  George  11.  At  the  death  of  her  bus- 
band  in  March,  1751,  she  had  become  the  mother  c> 
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tons  failed.  They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  coufesa 
t'lat  Augustine  was  sent  of  God,  but  pleaded  the  ob> 
sttnacy  of  their  people  as  a  reason  for  their  non- 
compliance. A  second  synod  was  appointed,  at- 
tended by  seven  British  bishops,  and  many  of  their 
learned  men,  belonging  to  the  ancient  monastery  of 
Bangor,  of  which  Dinoth  was  at  that  time  abbot 
Before  these  came  to  the  synod,  they  asked  the  ad- 
vice of  a  person  of  reputed  sanctity  whether  they 
should  give  up  their  own  traditions  on  the  authority 
of  Augrustine  or  not  "  Let  humility,"  said  he,  "  be 
the  test;  and  if  you  find,  when  you  come  to  the  8y« 
nod,  that  he  rises  up  to  you  at  your  approach,  obey 
kim ;  if  not,  let  him  be  despised  by  you."  It  hap- 
I>ened  that  Augustine  continued  sitting  on  their  ar- 
rival, and  the  Britons,  already  i^vetse  to  join  him, 
would  now  hearken  to  no  terms  of  reconciliation.  This 
provoked  Augustine  to  tell  them,  that  if  they  would 
not  have  peace  with  brethren,  they  should  have  war 
with  enemies ;  and  it  happened  uterwards,  that  in 
an  invasion  of  the  Pagan  Salmons  of  the  North,  the 
Bangorian  monks  were  cruelly  murdered ;  *but  this 
was  long  after  the  death  of  Augustine,  who,  never- 
theless, has  been  accused  by  some  writers  of^«zcit> 
ing  the  animosity  which  ended  in  that  massacre. 
Augustine  died  in  the  year  604,  at  Canterbury, 
ana  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  the  monastery 
that  was  called  after  his  name,  the  cathedral  not 
Mug  then  finished ;  but  after  the  consecration  of 
that  church,  his  body  was  taken  up,  and  deposited 
in  the  north  porch,  where  it  lay  till,  in  1091,  it  was 
removed  and  placed  in  the  church  by  Wido,  abbot 
•f  Canterbury.  The  miracles  ascribed  by  Popish 
writers  to  Augustine  may  now  be  read  as  other  le- 
gendary tales,  as  monuments  of  weakness  and  su- 
perstition ;  nor  do  such  writers  gain  any  credit  to 
their  cause,  by  assorting  that  to  be  true  which  they 
know  to  be  contrary  to  the  economy  of  providence 
and  nature,  and  the  appearance  of  which,  for  the 
purposes  of  conversion,  oould  not  be  produced  without 
implicating  the  parties  in  a  charge  of  wilful  de- 
lusion. 

AUGUSTULUS,  or  Romulus  Augustus,  is  re- 
markable in  history,  only  as  being  the  last  of  the 
Roman  emperors  of  the  west  He  was  the  son  of 
the  patrician  Orestes,  who,  after  effecting  the  depo- 
ition  of  Julius  Nepos  by  means  of  the  troops  in 
Gaul,  of  which  he  was  general,  raised  his  son  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  476.  Young  and  inexperienced, 
he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  Odoacer, 
wlio  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  and  after 
putting  to  death  Orestes  at  Pavia,  marched  to  Ra- 
venna, where  he  seized  Augustulus,  whoso  Ufe  he 
spared,  but  stripped  him  of  all  the  imperial  ensigns, 
and  sent  him  to  reside  at  the  Lucullan  villa  in  Cam- 
pania. Thus,  in  the  person  of  a  youth  who  united 
the  names  of  the  first  king  and  first  emperor  of 
Rome,  was  the  Roman  empire  finally  extinguished 
about  507  years  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and-1324 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

AUGUSTUS,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen- 
burg, was  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  patron  of  men 
of  learning.  He  published  several  works,  among 
which  his  "  Evangelical  Harmony/'  written  in  Gor- 
man, is  much  esteemed  by  Protestants.  He  pub- 
lished also,  ia  1636,  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation 
of  Orchards,"  which  is  still  consulted  in  Germany. 
Tlus  "  Steganographia,"  under  the  name  of  Gusta- 
vus  Selenus,  which  was  published  in  Latin,  at  Lu- 
nenburg, in  1624,  folio,  was  also  the  work  of  this 


prince,  who  died  in  1666,  in  the  eighty-seventh  yeti 
of  his  age. 

AUGUSTUS-FREDERICK,   Duke  of    Sussex, 
sixth  son  of  George  III.,  was  bom  on  the  27th  td 
January,  1773.     He  was  educated  on  the  contineol^ 
and  there  contracted  a  marriage  with  Lady  August^ 
Murray,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore.    Tb« 
marriage  was  aiM>  solemnized  in  St.  George's  Chuidii 
Hanover  Square,  but  it  has  been  declared  invalid 
by  the   Ecclesiastical  Court,   notwithstanding  tba 
proposition  of  the  duke  to  resign  all  his  claims  as  s 
member  of   the  royal  family,  provided   his  unios 
should  not  be  disturbed.      '*  No  sooner,"   says  a 
writer  in  the  Georgian  ^ra,  **  was  the  sentencs 
published  than  Lady  Augusta,  who  bad  become  the 
mother  of  two  children,  separated   from  his  royal 
highness,  and  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  passed 
in  dignified  retirement'*    The  prince  was  created 
Earl  of  Invemeu  and  Duke  of   Sussex  in  1801, 
when  he  obtained  a  erant  of  £12,000  per  annum.  Is 
which  a  yearly  addition  of  £9,000  was  subsequently 
made.    The  Duke  of  Sussex  is  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  royal  family,  and  he  has  always  maintained 
independent  and  liberal  principles.     His  brother, 
Greorge  lY.,  was  at  variance  with  him  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  death,  but  before  that  event  took 
place  they  were  reconciled.    The  duke  is  a  toleiablj 
good  speaker :  his  manners  are   frank  and  conde* 
scending;  and  he  is  a  great  patron  of  literature,  ths 
arts,  and  the  drama,  and  is  president  of  the  Boysl 
Society. 

AUGUSTUS.— See  CiBSAB  and  FanoKRic. 

AUHADI-MARAGAH,  a  Mussulman  poet,  whs 
put  into  Persian  verse  the  Griam-giam,  a  book  M 
of  Mahometan  spirituality.  He  was  poor,  but  en- 
riched by  the  presents  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Taitania 
1 319.  His  tomb  is  held  in  great  veneration  at  Ispahub 

AULISIO  (DoMiNico),  the  son  of  Antonio  An- 
lisio,  was  born  at  Naples  Jan.  14,  1649  (or  1638, 
according  to  Diet.  Hiat.),  studied  Latin  under  Flo- 
riati  and  Martena,and  made  such  rapid  and  sacce» 
ful  progress  in  his  other  studies  that,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  taught  rhetoric  and  poetry  with  lepO' 
tation.     We  are  also  told  that  he  understood,  and 
could  write  and  speak  all  the  languages  of  the  Eait 
and  West,  and  that  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  tbcm 
without  the  aid  of  a'mastcr.    At  the  age  of  twentj- 
six  he  taught  as  professor  extmordinary,  without  any 
salary,  but  about  eight  years  after  he  obtained  (h« 
chair  of  the  institutes,  which  was  worth  about  one 
hundred  ducats,  and  at  forty  he  held  that  of  ths 
code,  worth  one  hundred  and  forty.    From  his  fofty*  I 
sixth  year  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  prindpal 
professor  of  civil  law,  with  a  salary  of  UQO  ducal^ 
and  died  Jan.  29, 1717.    As  he  had  been  a  public 
teacher  at  Naples  about  fifty  years,  he  acquired,  as- 
cording  to  custom,  the  title  of  Count  Palatine,  and 
was  interred  with  the  honours  due  to  that  rank.   For 
twenty-three  ye^rs,  also,  he  bad  been  saperinteodant 
of  the  school  of  military  architecture,  by  order  of 
Charles  II.,  with  a  salary  of  25  ducats  per  montL 
In  the  course  of  his  studies,  he  became  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Plato,  and  when  his  maternal  uncle,  Leo- 
nardi  di  Capoa,  wrote  a  work  agreeable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Des  Cartes,  Aulisio  became  his  anUgooist; 
but,  instead  of  argument,  substituted  satirical  veises, 
which  contributed  little   to  his  own  fame,  and  ex- 
cited the  displeasure  of  his  uncle's  learned  fnendi* 
His  works  are—"  A  History  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Medicine ;"  *'  Commentaries  on  CiriiLs<*'i 
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a  treatise,  "  De  Gymnasii  Constructione,  De  Mau- 
lolei  Architectura,  De  Harmonia  Timaica  et  nu- 
meris  Medicis,"  originally  printed  in  1694  in  4to; 
and  "  Delle  Scuole  Sacre^"  4to. 
AULUS  GELLIUS.— See  Gellivs. 
AUMONT  (John  D*),  Count  of  Chateauroux, 
one-  of  the  most  distinguished  captains  of  his  time, 
became  marshal  of  France,  under  Henry  HI.  At 
the  acceasi4in.of  Henxy  IV.  he  was  made  governor 
of  Champagne,  and  served  the  king  in  several  ac- 
tions, particularly  at  the  battle  of  Nemours.  The 
government  of  britany  was  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him»  and  he  made  himself  master  of  several 
places  in  this  province, but  when  besieging  the  castle 
of  Comper,  near  Rennesyhe  received  a  wound  which 
caused  his  death,  in  1595,  aged  73.— Anthony,  his 
grandson,  was  also  a  marshal  of  France,  and  go- 
vemor  of  Paria.  He  distinguished  himself  by  nis 
bnvery  at  the  Rethel,  and  died  at  Paris,  1669, 
aged  68. 

AUNGERVYLE  (Richabd),  commonly  known 
bv  the  name  of  Richard  de  Bury,  was  born  at  St 
fidmundsbury,  in  Suffolk,  in  1281.  When  he  had 
ilnished  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  became  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  at  Durham,  and  soon  after  was  made 
tutor  to  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  KingEdward  III. 
who,  on  coming  to  the  crown,  loaded  Aungervvle 
with  honours  and  preferments,  making  him  first  his 
cofferer,  then  treasurer  of  the  wardrobe,  archdeacon 
•f  Northampton,  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  Sarum, 
aad  Lichfield,  and  afterwards  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  In  1333  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
WeUs,  before  the  end  of  the  same  year  chosen  bishop 
•f  Durham,  a  few  months  afterwsmls  was  appointed 
bigh-chancellor,  and  in  1336  treasurer  of  England. 
This  prelate  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  but  also  a  very  great  patron  and 
fACourager  of  learning.  Many  examples  are  re- 
soHed  of  his  bounty,  but  the  noblest  instance  of  his 
generosity  and  munificence  was  the  public  library  he 
raunded  at  Oxford,  for  the  use  of  the  students.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  containing  rules  for  the  management 
of  the  library,  entitled  **  Philobiblon,  seu  de  Amore 
Librorum  et  Institutione  Bibliothecae,"  and  died  at 
Auckland,  April  24,  1345. 

AUNOY  (Maris  Catherine  Jumellb  dbBse- 
WviLLE,  CoMTESSB  D*),  widow  of  thc  Couut  d'Au- 
uoy,  and  niece  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Desloges, 
died  in  1705.  She  wrote  "  Tales  of  thc  Fairies," 
''Adventures  of  Uippolytus,  Earl  of  Douglas," 
"Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Spain,"  and  other  works, 
which  are  still  popular. 

AURELIAK,-  a  Roman  emperor,  bom  at  Sir- 
wiam,  in  Pannonia,  was  from  his  youUi  distinguished 
hj  his  strength  and  courage,  and  addicted  to  military 
exercises  and  achievements.  Ho  is  said  to  have 
killed  with  hit  own  hand  48  Sarmatians  in  one  day, 
•od  within  some  few  succeeding  days  950;  so  that 
he  became  the  subject  of  popular  songs,  which  were 
WBg  by  the  youth  at  the  public  festivals.  His  mi- 
litary talents  and  conduct  attracted  the  attention  of 
thc  Emperor  Valerian,  who  appointed  him  inspector 
ud  reformer  of  all  the  Roman  camps,  gave  faim  the 
eommaadof  lilyricum,  under  Ulpius  Crinitus,  a  de- 
Kcfidant  of  the  same  family  with  Trajan,  by  whom 
ke  was  adopted,  and  whose  daughter  he  married ; 
tnd  who,  in  the  year  258,  created  him  consul.  Clau- 
dius II.,  upon  his  advancement  to  the  empire,  duly 
appreciated  the  merit  of  Aurelian,  and  was  assisted 
by  him  in  the  defeat  of  Aureolus.  In  the  war  against 


thc  Goths  he  was  eminently  distinguished  ;  and  this 
discerning  emperor,  on  his  death-bed,  recommended 
him  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  his  successor.  Ac- 
cordingly, Aurelian  was  elected  emperor  by  the  le- 
gions of  lilyricum,  in  the  year  270 ;  and  after  the 
death  of  QuintiUus,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  who 
closed  a  short  reign  of  17  days  by  opening  his  veins, 
the  election  of  Aurelian  was  confirmed  by  the  se- 
nate, and  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Augustus. 
His  first  acts  were  to  drive  the  Goths  from  Panno* 
nia,  and  the  AUemanni  from  Italy ;  and,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  capital,  he  put  to  death  several  senators, 
who  were  suspected  of  having  been  concerned  in 
conspiracies  against  him.  He  then  attacked  thc 
Roman  governor,  Tetricus,  who  had  usurped  thc  so- 
vereignty of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  whom  he  de- 
feated, together  with  a  large  bouy  of  Franks  and 
Batavians,  and  thus  extended  his  power  from  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules.  In 
272  he  turned  his  arms  against  Zenobia,  thc  cele- 
brated Queen  of  Palmyra,  whom  he  obliged  to  retire 
within  the  walls  of  her  capital,  from  which  rhc  es 
caped,but  was  overtaken  by  thc  pursuit  of  AureLian's 
light  horse,  seized,  and  brought  back  a  captive  to 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  A.D.  273.  To  the  counsels 
of  her  friends  she  imputed  her  obstinate  resistance ; 
and  on  their  heads,  and  particularly  against  thc  ce- 
lebrated Longinus,  sho  directed  the  vengeance  of 
Aurelian.  On  his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Uie 
East,  Aurelian  had  already  crossed  the  straits  which 
divide  Europe  from  Asia,  when  he  was  suddenly 
recalled  by  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  the  Palmyrf- 
nians,  who  had  massacred  the  governor  and  gar- 
rison, and  procUimed  a  new  emperor.  Without  a 
moment's  aeliberation,  he  turned  his  face  towsirds 
Syria,  and  soon  arrived  to  execute  vengeance  on 
the  revolted  city,  which  for  three  days  was  delivered 
to  the  unrestrained  rage  and  rapine  of  the  soldiers, 
Aurelian,  having  thus  completely  reduced  Palmyra, 
and  having  also  suppressed  a  rebellion  in  Effypt,  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  was  decreed  one  of  Uie  mo6t 
magnificent  triumphs  ever  witnessed.  The  aims  of 
Aurelian  van(|uished  the  foreign  and  domestic  foes 
of  thc  republic ;  and  by  his  suutary  rigour,  crimes 
and  factions,  mischievous  arts  and  pernicious  conni- 
vance, thc  luxuriant  growth  of  a  feeble  and  oppres-. 
sive  government,  were  eradicated  through  the  Roman 
world.  Nevertheless,  a  few  short  intervals  of  peace 
were  insufficient  for  the  arduous  work  of  reformation ; 
and  even  his  attempt  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
coin  was  opposed  by  a  formidable  insurrection,  which 
originated  with  the  workmen  of  the  Mint,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  the  emperor 
lost  7000  of  hia  troops.  The  rebellion,  however, 
was  suppressed,  and  Aurelian  used  his  victory  with 
unrelenting  rigour.  The  noblest  families  of  the 
capital  were  involved  in  the  guilt  or  suspicion  of 
this  dark  conspiracy ;  and  it  was  punished  with  a 
spirit  of  revenge  that  produced  the  most  sanguinary 
effects.  "  The  executioners,"  says  Calphurnius,  u 
contemporary  poet,  "were  fatigued,  the  prisons 
were  crowded;  and  the  unhappy  senate  lamented 
the  death  or  absence  of  its  most  illustrious  members." 
Some  of  the  concluding  months  of  Aureliau's  reign 
were  occupied  by  a  visit  to  Gaul,  where  he  rebuilt 
thc  ancient  city  of  Genabum,  called  after  his  owu 
name  "  Aurelianum,"  now  Orleans,  and  by  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  barbarians  who  had  made  an 
incursion  into  VindeUcia.  But  the  object  which 
engaged  bis  principal  attention  was  an  expedition 
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K^ainut  Persia ;  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  ad- 
f'-iQced  aB  far  as  the  straits  which  divide  Europe 
from  Asia.  Here  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
his  life  by  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  was  accused 
of  extortion.  This  criminal,  dreading  the  effects  of 
the  emperor's  displeasure,  determined  to  involve 
some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  in  his 
danger,  or  at  least  in  his  fears.  With  this  view,  he 
artfully  counterfeited  his  master's  hand,  and  shewed 
them,  in  a  long  and  bloody  list,  their  own  names 
devoted  to  death.  Without  suspecting  or  examining 
the  fraud,  they  resolved  to  secure  their  lives  by  the 
murder  of  the  emperor.  On  his  march  between  By- 
zantium and  Heraclea,  Aurelian  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  the  conspirators,  and,  after  a  short  resist- 
ance, fell  by  the  hand  of  Mucassor,  a  general  whom 
he  had  always  loved  and  trusted.  Accordingly,  he 
died,  A.D.  275,  regretted  by  the  army,  detested  by 
the  senate,  but  universally  acknowledged  as  a  war- 
like and  fortunate  prince, — the  useful,  though  severe, 
reformer  of  a  degenerate  state.  As  to  his  general 
disposition  and  character,  it  has  been  observed 
by  Dioclesian,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  the 
Roman  princes,  that  the  talents  of  his  predecessor, 
Aurelian,  were  better  suited  to  the  command  of  an 
army  than  to  the  government  of  an  empire.  His 
temper  was  haughty  and  vindictive.  Trained  from 
his  youth  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  he  transferred  the 
discipline  of  the  camp  into  the  civil  administration 
of  the  laws,  and  his  love  of  justice  often  became  a 
blind  and  furious  passion.  Ignorant  or  impatient  of 
the  restraint!  of  civil  institutions,  he  disdained  to 
hold  his  power  by  any  other  title  than  that  of  the 
•word,  and  governed  by  right  of  conquest  an  empire 
which  he  h^  saved  and  simdued. 

AURELIANUS  CiELIUS.     Sec  Cjelius. 

AURELIO  (Louis),  a  native  of  La  Perousa, 
and  canon  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  died  at  Rome  in 
1637.  His  knowledge  of  history  made  him  be  con- 
sidered by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  historians  of  his  age.  He  published  an 
"Abridgement  of  Tursellin's  Universal  History," 
in  1623 ;  another  of  "  Baronius's  Annals,"  and 
another  of  Bzovius's  great  work  on  ecclesiastical 
liistory,  in  9  vols,  folio.  He  wrote  also  "  A  History 
ot  the  Revolt  of  Bohemia  against  the  Emperors 
Matthias  and  Ferdinand,"  Rome,  1625. 

AURELIUS  VICTOR.     See  Victor. 

AURELLI,  or  ARELLI  (John  Mutio),  a 
Latin  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  closely  imi- 
tated Catullus,  but  without  following  his  feeble  or 
indecent  parts.  He  was  made  by  Pope  Leo  X.  go- 
vernor of  a  place,  where  he  was  found  dead  soon 
after,  with  his  mule,  at  the  bottom -of  a  well,  1520; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  his  oppression  had  drawn  upon 
him  this  violent  punishment  from  the  inhabitants. 

AUREKG-ZEBE,  AURINaZEBE,  or  AU- 
RUNG-ZEBE,  denoting  "Ornament  of  the  throne," 
the  Great  Mogul,  was  the  thir^  son  of  Shah  Jehan, 
and  bom  in  the  year  1618.  His  disposition  was  se- 
rious and  thoughtful :  and,  in  order  to  prevent  jea- 
lousy and  suspicion,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a 
rdigious  mendicant.  Dara,  however,  his  elder  bro- 
ther, discovered  his  real  character  through  this  dis- 
guise ;  and  as  he  had  contrived  to  gain  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  father,  Dara  used  to  say  of 
him,  "  I  fear  none  of  all  my  brothers  but  this  teller 
of  beads."  Shah  Jehan,  who  thought  it  most  pru- 
dent and  safe  to  remove  all  his  sons  from  court,  sent 
Attfeng  Zebe  to  govern  tha  Deccan,  where  he  made 


an  unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  King  of  Go^ 
conda.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1656,  Dan; 
endeavouring  to  gain  possession  of  the  empire,  con- 
fined his  father,  Shah  Jehan ;  upon  which  Aureng- 
Zebe  began  to  make  preparations,  and  with  the  pro- 
fessed design  of  securing  the  throne  to  his  brother 
Morad,  who  was  then  at  Akmedabad,  requested  that 
he  would  join  him  with  his  forces  at  Efugene,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Malva.  In  fM'  beginning 
of  the  year  1658,  he  marched  from  Aunmgabad  in 
the  Deccan,  and  the  two  brothers  joined  at  Euffenc, 
near  which  place  they  encountered  and  defeated  the 
troops  which  Dara  had  sent  to  oppose  them.  They 
afterwards  marched  towards  Delhi ;  and  in  the  fielo 
of  Kejouh,  near  Agra,  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  Dara  and  his  army ;  so  that  Dara  himself  fled 
towards  Lahore,  and  Aureng-Zebe  entered  the  castlt 
of  Agra.  After  this  victory  he  took  possession  of 
the  throne,  July  20,* A.D.  1658,  and  was  proclaimed 
emperor  at  the  town  of  Eazabad,  about  six  milei 
from  Dehli.  For  the  security  of  the  throne,  he  con- 
fined his  father,  and  put  to  death  his  brothers,  Dara, 
Suja,  and  Morad,  together  with  the  son  of  Dara, 
and,  some  say,  his  own  son,  Mahommed.  The  ra- 
collection  of  these  crimes  occasioned  him  remorse, 
and,  in  order  to  quiet  his  mind,  he  imposed  upon 
himself  a  rigorous  penance,  and  lived  for  some  tnnt 
upon  nothing  but  herbs  and  water.  From  the  year 
1660  until  the  year  1678  there  prevailed,  through 
Hindostan  in  general,  the  most  profound  peace  tint 
had  ever  perhaps  been  known;  but  Aureng-Zebt 
disdained  to  have  any  other  boundary  on  the  south 
besides  the  ocean.  Accordingly,  the  cbnquest  of  th« 
remote  part  of  the  Deccan  employed  a  very  consi- 
derable part  of  his  leisure,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  when  the  whole  of  that  region,  together 
with  the  peninsula,  a  few  mountainous  and  inar- 
cessible  tracts  excepted,  were  either  entirely  sub- 
jected or  rendered  tributary  to  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
Soon  after  he  had  quelled  by  his  personal  presence 
a  rebellion  of  the  Patans  beyond  the  Indus,  in  1678, 
his  persecution  of  the  Hindoos  stirred  up  the  Rajpoot 
tribes  in  Agimere.  This  war  he  also  undertook  in 
person ;  but  he  and  his  whole  army  were  shut  op  be- 
tween the  mountains,  and  the  empress  herself  wal 
taken  prisoner.  She,  however,  and  also  the  emperor, 
were  permitted  to  escape.  This  disaster  did  not  dis- 
courage him  from  carrying  the  war  into  the  Rajpoot 
country  again,  in  1681 :  when  he  took  and  destroyed 
Chcitore,  the  ftimous  capital  of 'the  Rana,  as  well  ai 
all  the  objects  of  Hindoo  worship  which  he  found  in 
this  phice.  Nevertheless,  the  spirits  of  these  ndlant 
people  were  still  unsubdued,  and  Aureng-Zebe  was 
under  a  necessity  of  granting  them  peace.  In  the 
year  1680,  upon  the  death  of  Sevajee,  the  rising 
slate  of  the  Mahrattas  devolved  on  his  son,  Sam 
bajee,  who  was  afterwards  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
Aureng-Zebe,  and  barbarously  put  to  death.  StiUi 
however,  the  mountainous  parts  of  Baglanawere  un- 
subdued ;  and  although  the  kingdom  of  Visiapour 
waa  reduced  in  1686,  and  Golconda  in  the  following 
year,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  prosecute  his  con- 
quests towards  the  west,  as  we  may  infer  from  hM 
camp's  being  fixed  on  the  Kistnah  river,  about  200 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Goa,  in  1695.  But  wt 
have  no  regular  history  of  any  later  period  than  the 
tentti  year  of  Aureng-Zebe,  or  the  year  1670,  when 
Mr.  Dow*s  history  terminates.  Under  tliis  reign  thi 
empire  attained  its  full  measure  of  extent  H»  ^' 
thority  reached  from  the  10th  to  the  35th  degree  of 
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latitude,  and  nearly  u  much  in  longitude ;  aud'  his 
revenue,  lays  M«jor  RenneU,  exceeded  thirty-two 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  in  a  country  where  the 
products  of  the  earth  are  about  four  times  as  cheap 
M  they  are  in  England.  Such  indeed  was  the  re- 
putation for  power  and  wealth  which  Aurcng-Zebe 
aoquired,  that  embassies  were  sent  to  him  from  all  the 
aeighbouring  nations,  as  well  as  from  the  European 
p-iirers,  who  wished  to  obtain  commercial  advantages 
in  his  dominions.  But  under  an  apprehension 
of  the  designs  of  his  sons,  both  against  him- 
self and  ag^iinst  each  other,  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  most  of  his  time  in  his  camp,  which  formed  a 
kind  of  moving  city.  Aureng-Zebc  fixed  his  resi- 
dence, when  in  winier  quarters,  at  Ahmcdnagur,  in 
the  Deccan ;  and  there  he  died,  Feb.  21,  1707,  in 
the  90ih  year  of  his  age.  According  to  the  direc- 
tions of  his  will,  he  was  buried  in  the  cell  of  a  holy 
dorvise  near  this  city ;  and,  as  he  professed  great 
seal  for  Mahometauism,  the  votarios  of  this  religion 
deem  it  a  meritorious  pilgrimage  to  visit  his  tomb, 
particnlarly  on  the  28th  day  of  the  month  Zeccadih, 
the  day  on  which  he  died.  Aureng-Zebc>  possessed 
many  talents  which  qualified  him  for  governing  a 
larse  empire.  He  was  sober,  active,  and  resolute; 
met  thouf  h  he  was  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
by  which  lie  acquired  power,  he  was  generally  mild 
in  the  exercise  of  it ;  but  he  allowed  his  subordinate 
governors  and  omxuhs  to  oppress  the  people  with  im- 
ponity.  In  the  observance  of  the  outward  ceremo- 
oiea  of  religion,  he  was  rigidly  exact:  and  his  zeal 
for  making  proselytes,  whatever  were  the  views  in 
which  it  originated,  led  him  to  adopt  measures  of 
violence  and  persecution.  In  his  dress  he  was  plain ; 
in  his  mode  of  living  abstemious ;  in  his  ordinary 
eocupations,  when  his  military  enterprises  afforded 
kirn  intervals  of  leisure,  be  condescended  to  employ 
himself  in  making  caps,  which  he  distributed  among 
the  great  lords  of  his  court. 

AIJREOLUS  (Manlius  Acilius),  a  native  of 
•  Btaia,  was  advanced  from  the  humble  occupation  of 
a  shepherd  by  enlisting  in  the  Roman  army,  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  service  he  performed  to  the  Emperor 
Gallienus,  in  a  battle  against  the  rebel  Igneuuus. 
Whilst  "he  commanded  in  lUyricum,  he  defeated 
Macrianus,  who  assumed  the  purple,  and  continued 
to.maintain  a  partial  attachment  to  Gallienus.  At 
length,  A.D.  2G8,  a  considerable  army,  stationed  on 
the  Upper  Danube,  invested  with  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, their  leader,  Aureolus ;  who,  •  disdaining  a  con- 
jined  and  barren  reign  over  the  mountains  of  Hhaetia, 
{iSMed  the  Alps,  occupied  Milan,  threatened  Rome, 
sad  challenged  Gallienus  to  dispute  in  the  field  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy.  Defeated  by  the  emperor  in 
a  battle  near  Milan,  Aureolus  retired  into  the  city ; 
and  during  tlic  siege  he  contrived  to  form  a  con- 
spiracy in  the  besieging  army  of  Gallienus,  which 
terminated  in  his  deaUi.  Upon  tlie  accession  of 
Claadius  II.,  Aureolus  was  compelled  to  deliver  up 
the  diy  and  himself  to  the  discretion  of  the  new  em- 
peror. The  judgment  of  the  army  pronounced  him 
worthy  of  death ;  and  Claudius,  after  a  feeble  re- 
•istance,  consented  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
AURIA  (Vikcbnt),  born  at  Palermo,  in  1625, 
saddled  in  the  same  city  in  1710,  quitted  the  bar,  to 
de?otc  himself  to  literature.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  works  by  him,  several  in  Latin,  but  most  in 
Italian ;  among  which  are  a  "History  of  the  great  men 
•f  Sicily,"  anda  "History  of  the  Viceroys  of  Sicily." 


AURIGNI,  or  AVRIGNI  (Gillks  db),  caUed 
also  Pan4>hille,  a  French  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  bom  at  Beauvais,  but  we  have  no  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  an  advocate 
of  parliament.  The  editors  of  the  "  Annales  Po- 
etiques"  have  inserted  his  best  productions  in  their 
collection,  and  among  others  his  "Tuteurd*  Amour," 
in  four  cantos,  praised  for  elegance,  tenderness,  and 
fancy. 

AURIGNY  (Hyacinth  Richard,  or  Robil- 
LARD  D*),  a  French  historian^  was  bom  at  Caen  in 
J  675,  and  admitted  at  Paris  into  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits,  Sept  15,  1691.  He  was  afterwards  cm- 
ployed  OS  procurator  of  the  college  of  Alencon,  and 
died  either  there  or  at  Quimper,  April  24,  1719.  He 
is  the  author  of  two  works,  which  have  been  often 
reprinted.— "  Memoires  chronologiqucs  et  dogma- 
tiques,  pour  servir  k  I'histoire  ecclesiastique,  depuit 
I600jusqu*en  1716,"  and  "  Memoirespour  seivir  & 
rhistoire  universello  de  1*  Europe,  dcpuis  1600  jue- 
qu*en  1716,"  &c. 

AURILLON  (John  Baptist  Elias),  a  French 
Franciscan  of  the  order  called  Minimes,  was  bom 
at  Paris  Jan.  1,  1652,  and  after  taking  orders  ac- 
quired very  high  reputation  for  learning,  and  parti- 
cularly for  his  eloquence  and  zeal  as  a  preacher  and 
devotional  writer.  He  died  at  Paris,  May  16,  1729. 
His  religious  treatises  were  frequently  reprinted,  and 
admired  in  France,  when  religion  was  more  preva> 
lent  than  now.  He  also  wrote  a  work,  called  "  Ge- 
nealogie  do  la  maison  de  Fontainc-Soliers,"  which 
has  procured  him  a  place  in  Le  Long's  Bibliothequ^ 
of  the  French  historians. 

AURIOL  (Blaise  d'),  professor  of  canon  law 
at  Toulouse,  is  luiown  by  some  poetical  pieces  and 
treatises  on  jurispmdence.  He  was  so  terrified  at 
the  prediction  of  an  ajiproaching  deluge,  by  a  pr»> 
tended  prophet  of  his  time,  that  he  built  a  large  ark 
in  imitation  of  Noah.     He  died  1540. 

AURISPA  (John),  was  born  at  Noto,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  in  1369 ;  and,  after  having  been  secretary  tft 
Pope  Eugene  IV'.,  and  also  to  Nicholas  V.,  his  sue- 
cesser,  died  at  Rome  in  1460.  He  translated  part 
of  the  works  of  Archimedes,  Hicrocles's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  and  pub- 
lished some  poems  and  letters.  His  translation  of 
Hicrocles  was  printed  at  Basle  in  15^13,  6vo. 

AUROGALLUS  (Matthrw),  a  native  of  Bo- 
hemia,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  teacher  of  lan- 
guages in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,and  died  in 
1543.  He  compiled  "  Compendium  Hebneee  Chal- 
dcaeque  grammatices,"  **  Do  Hebneis  urbium,  rc- 
gionum,  &c.  nominibus,  liber  4  veteri  instmmento 
congestus,"  and  assisted  Luther  in  the  translation 
of  the  Bible. 

AURORA,  in  mytholog)',  the  goddess  of  the 
morning,  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  daughter  of 
ThcaandHyperion,and  a  sister  of  Sol  and  Luna ;  but, 
according  to  others,  the  daughter  of  Titan  and  Terra. 
Under  this  title,  the  ancients  deified  the  light  which 
precedes  the  rising  of  the  sun  above  our  hemisphere. 
The  poets  represcut  her  as  rising  out  nf  the  ocean  in 
a  chariot,  drawn  by  two  rose-coloured  horses,  callea 
by  Homer  Lampus  aud  Pha?ton,  with  rosy  fingers 
dropping  gentle  dew.  The  large  veil  on  her  head 
was  folded  backwards,  to  denote  that  the  brightness 
of  the  day  w^as  already  advanced,  so  as  to  disperse 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  Virgil  describes  her  as 
ascending  in  a  flame-coloured  chariot  with  four 
horses. 
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AUSONIUS  (Decimus  Magnus,)  a  poet,  born 
at  Bordeaux  in  Gaul,  in  the  fourth  century, 
preceptor  to  Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian,  and  made  consul  by  the  means  of  bis  pupil. 
His  compositions  have  been  long  admired.  The 
thanks  he  returned  the  emperor  Gratian  is  one  of 
the  best  of  his  poems,  which  were  too  often  hurried 
for  publication,  and  consequently  not  perfect.  He 
wrote  the  consular  fasti  of  Rome,  an  useful  per- 
formance, now  lost  His  stile  is  occassionally  ob- 
scene, and  he  has  attempted  upon  the  words  of  Vir- 
pl,  a  work  which  disg^usts  every  one  on  account  of  its 
indelicacy.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Tollius, 
8vo.  L.  Bat.  1671;  or  that  of  Jaubert,  with  a 
French  translation,  4  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1769.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

AUSTIN  (John),  a  native  of  Norfolk,  very  ce- 
lebrated as  a  writer,  died  at  London  in  1669,  leaving 
behind  him  several  valuable  works,  among  which  are 
"  The  Christian  Moderator,"  "  Reflections  upon  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy,*'  and  an  answer  to  Tillotson's 
Rule  of  Faith.— William,  a  barrister,  author  of 
*'  Ha)C  Homo,  or  the  excellency  of  women,"  partly 
extracted  from  Agrippa's  book,  "  De  nobilitate  ct 
prSBcellent :  fceminei  sexus."  He  wrote  also  me- 
ditations on  the  fasts  and  feasts  of  the  church,  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  1637. 

AUSTREGILDA,  second  wife  of  Gontran,  a 
barbarian  king  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  whom  she 
married  in  556.  She  ur^cd  Gontran  to  the  com- 
mission of  many  enormities ;  and,  when  at  length 
the  found  herself  dying,  obtained  a  promise  from 
him  that  he  would  strangle  upon  her  tomb  the  two 
physicians  who  attended  her,  against  whom  she  made 
a  false  accusation,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
■nable  to  cure  her.  Donat  and  Nicolas  were  the 
names  of  the  physicians,  who  were  accordingly 
eicccuted  by  Gontran,  after  the  death  of  Austre- 
gilda. 

AUTELS  (William  dbs),  a  French  and  Latin 
poet,  was  bom  at  CharoUes  about  the  year  1529, 
and  died  about  1580.  Moreri  enumerates  many 
volumes  of  his  poems,  sonnets,  elegies,  pieces  in 
imitation  of  Rabelais,  Ronsard,  Sec.  He  uso  wrote 
some  works  respecting  a  controversy  on  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  French  uinguage,  x>articularly  "Trait^ 
touchant  Tancienne  ecriture*  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
(Oise,  et  de  sa  Poesie,"  published  under  the  ana- 
grammatical  name  of  Glaumalis  de  Yezelet. 

AUTENREITH  (John  Henrt  Ferdinand), 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Tubingen,  and  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  the  same  institution,  was  bom 
in  1772,  and  early  evinced  talent  in  the  department 
of  natural  science.  He  delivered  some  very  elo- 
quent lectures,  and  published  several  periodicals, 
partly  in  connexion  with  Reil.  Whilst  travelling 
in  North  America,  he  was  attacked  by  the  yellow 
fever  in  a  solitary  place,  at  a  distance  from  human 
aid,  and  saved  his  lite  by  bold  and  copious  bleeding. 
He  is,  wo  believe,  still  living. 

AUTEROCHE,  see  CHAPPE. 

AUTHON,  or  AUTON  (John  d'),  historio- 
grapher  of  France,  under  Louis  XIL,  wrote  the 
history  of  France  from  1490  to  1508,  of  which  only 
two  volumes  appeared,  the  three  others  being  now 
in  the  Imperial  Library  of  France.  Authon  died 
in  January  1523,  Becoming  to  Moreri,  or  1527,  in 
Diet.  Hist.,  which  gives  the  following  productions 
from  bis  pen  :  "  Les  Epistres  envoyecs  au  roy  par 
lot  itats  de  Franoo,  aivec  certaines  ballades  et  ron- 


deaux,"  "  L'exil  de  Gennes  le  Superbe,"  "  Divenes 
pi^es  sur  la  mort  de  Thomassine  Espinolle  (Spi- 
nola)  MS." 

AUTOLYCUS,  a  phUosopher  who  flourished 
about  340  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  .  He  vm 
the  preceptor  of  Arcesilas,  the  son  of  Seuthes.  He 
wrote  several  treatises  on  astronomy,  of  which 
Joseph  Auria,  of  Naples,  translated  into  Latin  (he 
only  ones  extant,  on  the  sphere,  and  the  stars. 

AUTOLYCUS  (in  fabulous  history),  a  son  of 
Mercury  by  Chione,  a  daughter  of  Daediilion«  He 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts.  His  craft  as  a  thief  hu 
been  greatly  celebrated.  He  stole  the  flocks  of  hii 
neighbours,  and  mingled  them  with  his  own,  after  he 
had  changed  their  marks.  He  did  the  same  to 
Sisyphus  son  of  ^olus  ;  but  Sisyphus  was  as  crafty 
as  Autolycus,  aad  he  knew  his  own  oxen  by  a  mark 
which  he  had  made  under  their  feet.  Autolycus  wu 
so  pleased  with  the  artifice  of  Sisyphus,  that  heim-' 
mediately  formed  an  intimacy  with  him,  and  even 
permitted  him  freely  to  enjoy  the  company  of  hit 
daughter  Anticlea,  who  became  pregnant  of  Ulyisei, 
and  was  soon  after  married  to  Laertes. 

AUTOMNE  (Bernard),  advocate  of  the  par- 
liament of  Bourdeaux,  was  bom  in  1587,  at  Agenois. 
He  undertook  an  edition  of  the  "  Corps  dn  Droit," 
the  e^penco  of  which  the  chancellor  had  promised 
to  defray,  but  in  this  our  author  was  disappointed^ 
and  was  exposed  to  the  demands  of  his  creditors, 
when  he  was  relieved  by  the  generosity  of  Ic  Bret, 
a  counsellor  of  state.  Automne  was  a  man  of  study, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  professional  subjects, 
which  were  much  approved.  The  most  celebrated 
of  these  is  his  "Commentaire  sur  U  Goutume  de 
Bourdeaux,"  the  best  edition  of  which  was  published 
by  Dupin,  in  1728,  fol.,  with  notes.  He  wrote  also 
a  "Conference  du  Droit Romain  avec  le  Droit 
Francois,"  and"Censura  Gallica  in  Jus  Civile  RomA- 
num."  Moreri  thinks  he  died  about  1629,  bat  ia 
the  Diet.  Historique  it  is  said  he  died  in  1666. 

AUTREAU  (Jacques  d*),  a  painter  from  i»- 
cessity,  and  a  poet  by  taste,  died  in  indigence,  in 
the  constant  exercise  of  his  two  professions,  at  Paiu, 
his  birth-place,  in  the  hospital  of  incurables,  is 
1745.  D'Autreau,  although  of  a  gloomy  and  me- 
lancholy character,  wrote  comedies  that  excited 
laughter,  and  continue  to  amuse  upon  the  stage. 
He  was  almost  sixty  when  he  nrat  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  drama,  an  employment  that  demands 
all  the  vivacity  and  imagination  of  ^onth ;  but  his 
plots  are  too  simple,  the  catastrophe  is  immediately 

Serceived,  and  the  pleasure  of  surprise  is  lost  His 
ialogue,  however,  is  natural,  his  style- easy,  and 
some  of  his  scenes  are  in  the  true  comic  taste.  Tie 
Italian  theatre  has  preserved  his  "  Port  k  rAnglois," 
in  prose ;  "  Democrite  pr^tendu  fou,"  in- three  acts, 
and  in  verse.  The  theatres  of  France  have  repre- 
sented «*  Clorinda,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts ;  the 
••Chevalier  Bayard,"  in  five  acts;  and  the  "Mage 
de  TAmour,*'  a  pastoral  in  one  act,  in  verse.  H« 
gave  at  the  opera,  "  Platte,  on  la  Naissancc  de  la 
Com^die,"  the  music  by  the  celebrated  Ramcau. 
*•  Le  Port  k  I'Anglois"  is  the  first  piece  in  which 
the  Italian  players  spoke  French.  The  works  of 
d'Autreau  were  collected  in  1749,  in  4  vols.  12mo., 
with  a  good  preface  by  Pesselier.  The  most  known 
of  the  pictures  of  this  jointer,  is  that  of  Diogen»» 
with  the  lanthem  in  his  hand,  in  search  of  an  ho- 
nest man,  and  finding  him  in  the  cardinal  de  Fleuiy- 
(D' Autreau  lived  very  retired,  despising  all  that  tfl« 
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Rrt  of  mankind  esteem,  and  agreeing  with  the  public 
in  no  one  thing  except  in-the  little  concern  he  took 
•bout  himself. 

AU\^£RGNE  (Antoine  o*),  an  eminent  French 
auidaa  and  composer,  was  bom  at  Clermont  iu 
Aarergue,  Oct  4,  1713.  With  no  other  help  in 
composition  than  the  works  of  Rameau,  he  com- 
posed a  trio  for  two  violins  and  a  bass,  which  he 
presented  to  that  celebrated  author,  who,  flattered 
hy  such  a  mark  of  respect,  offered  the  young  com- 
poser his  advice  and  friendship.  Auvergne  began  to 
compose  a  number  of  works  for  the  court  and  the 
open, which  were  much  admired.  In  176G,  haviDsr  the 
direction  of  the  spiritual  concert  entrusted  to  him, 
sod  being  unable  to  treat  with  Mondonville,  who 
asked  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  Motets,  Auvergne, 
aodismayed  by  the  vast  reputation  which  the  Or- 
pbeuB  of  Lan^^uedoc  (as  Mondonville  was  called) 
nad  acquired  m  that  species  of  composition,  turned 
his  own  talents  to  it,  and  with  such  success,  that  his 
"TeDeum,"  "De  Profundis,"  and  his  "Miserere," 
vere  considered  as  first-rate  works.  In  1753,  he 
composed  the  music  of  the  first  comic  opcni  that 
vu  exhibited  in  France,  and  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  that  style  in  which  Monsigny,  Gretry,  and  Da- 
leyrac  have  since  so  ably  distinguished  themselves. 
Aavergne  was  director  of  the  opera  from  1767  to 
1775.  and  from  1785  to  1790.  Although  in  this 
time  he  had  not  studied  to  accumulate  a  fortune,  he 
lived  in  very  easy  circumstances  until  the  revolu- 
tion, when  he  lost  all  his  places,  and  was  thrown 
into  a  state  approaching  to  indigence.  In  1798,  he 
went  to  Lyons,  and  was  consoled  in  his  age  and 
Doverty  by  his  sisters  and  liis  second  wifcj  and  here 
ledied  Feb.  12,  1797,  justly  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him*  Besides  the  music  already  mentioned, 
be  composed  th«  following  operas,  "Canente,*' 
"  Enf e  et  Lavinic,"  and  "  Ilercule  mourant,**  all 
in  bis  vounger  days,  but  the  dates  are  not  specified ; 
"Lcs  Amours  de  Tempe,"  1752;  "Les  F^es 
d'Enterpe,"  1758;  "Polyxene,"  1763;  "La  Ve- 
oitienne." 

AUVIGNY,  (N.  CASTftEs  D'),  a  French  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Uainault  in  1712,  and  in  his 
youth  resided  with  La  Fontaine.  But  engaging  in 
the  military  profession,  he  entered  into  a  company 
of  life^ards,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Det- 
tm^n,  in  17«13.  In  the  province  of  literature,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  several  works,  the  principal 
ofwluch  was  "The  lives  of  Illustrious  Men  of 
France,"  written  with  spirit,  and  full  of  entertain- 
ing anecdote.  Of  this  work,  8  vols.,  in  12mo. 
appeared  in  the  author's  life-time ;  two  posthu- 
nwH  volumes  were  published  by  his  brother ;  and 
tbe  jmblication  has  been  since  continued  by  the 
Abbp  Pcreau  and  M.  Turpin.  The  biographical 
•ketches  of  Auvigny  are  written  with  animation  and 
degance,  but  they  approach  so  much  to  fiction,  that 
u>ey  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on  as  historical 
^^.  An  abridged  history,  written  by  Auvigny, 
Md  pablished  in  2  vols.,  12mo.,  is  entitled  "  An 
Abridgment  of  the  History"  of  France,  and  of  the 
Roaan  History,  in  question  and  answer."  In  1735, 
M  published,  in  5  vols.,  12mo.,  "  An  History  of 
JjeCity  of  Paris;"  but  part  of  the  4th,  and  the 
Jjole  of  the  5tn,  were  wiitten  by  M.  de  la  Barre. 
The  principal  of  Auvigny's  works  of  imagination 
■  "Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Barneveldt" 

AUYRAY    (John),  a  pget  and  dramatist  of 
awicnin  Normandy,  whejre  he  died  in  1633,  aged 
^ni9.  B/^.— No.  38. 


43.  His  chief  works  are  "  Marfilia  or  Innocence 
discovered,"  a  tragedy  ;  "The  sacred  treasure  of  the 
holy  muse,"  and  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross,"  pieces 
of  great  merit. 

AUXENTIUS,  an  Arian  divine,  was  a  native  of 
Cappadocia,  and  flourished  in  the  4th  century.  In 
the  contest  between  the  Arians  and  Catholics,  he 
was  advanced  by  the  emperor  Constantius  to  the  see 
of  Milan.  By  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  he  was 
accused  to  the  emperor  Valentinian,  as  an  enemy  of 
Christ,  and  a  blasphemer;  and  in  order  to  silence 
his  enemies,  he  made  a  declaration  of  his  faith,  with 
which  the  emperor  was  satisfied.  But  the  Catholics 
proceeded  against  him;  and  a  council,  which  was 
held  at  Rome  by  pope  Damasus,  in  368,  excom- 
municated him.  He  was  also  condemned  by  Atha- 
nasius,  and  the  prelates  of  Gaul  at  the  same  time. 
However,  he  retained  the  see  of  Milan  to  tlie  time 
of  his  death,  in  374,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ambrose. 
AUXIRON  (John  Baptist  D'),  a  physician  and 
mathematician  of  Baume-les-Damcs,  near  Besan- 
fon,  in  France,  where  he  died  in  1700,  leaving  be- 
hind him  two  useful  works  entitled  respectively 
**  Demonstration  d'un  secret  utile  k  la  marine,"  and 
"  Nouvelle  maniire  de  diriger  la  bombc." — There 
were  several  others  of  the  same  family  at  Besanyon, 
who  published  works  on  science  and  medicine. 

AUZANET  (Barthelmy),  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated lawyers  of  his  time,  died  at  Paris,  in  1683, 
aged  82.  His  works,  which  are  still  held  in  esti- 
mation, were  published  at  Paiis  in  1708. 

AUZEBY  (PierreV  a  celebrated  dentist,  of  Ly- 
ons, where  he  died  in  1791,  published  a  very  excel- 
lent work  upon  dcntology. 

AUZOUT  (Adrian),  was  a  French  astronomer, 
and  a  member  of  the  old  academy  of  France,  into 
which  he  was  received  in  1666.  He  is  principally 
known  for  having  brought  to  perfection  the  micro- 
meter, an  instrument  usually  fitted  to  a  telescope,  in 
the  focus  of  the  object  glass,  for  measuring  small 
angles  or  distances.  This  he  published  in  1666,  but 
Mr.  Townley,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
claims  it  for  one  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Gascoigne. 
The  French  writers  deny  this,  and  conclude  with 
an  assertion,  as  illiberal  as  it  is  false,  that  every  na- 
tion has  a  zeal  for  its  literary  glory,  but  thSt  in 
England  alone  this  zeal  is  pushed  to  ardour  and  to 
injustice.  Auzout,  however,  was  an  astronomer  of 
acknowledged  abilities.     He  died  in  1691. 

AVALOS  (Ferdinand  Francis  D')  a  marquis 
of  Pcscara  ip  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  valor  in  the  service  of  Charles 
V.  He  was  taken  piisoner  at  the  tattle  of  Ravenna, 
1512,  and  employed  the  hours  of  captivity  in  writ- 
ing  a  dialogue  of  love,  addressed  to  his  wife,  the 
virtuous  Victoria  Colon na.  His  abilities  contributed 
much  to  the  victory  of  Bicoque,  and  Pavia,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  Alilanese.  It  is  said  that  the  Pope 
wished  to  gain  him  to  his  cause  by  the  promise  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  died  at  Milcin  in  Nov. 
1525.  aged  36. — Alphonso,  Marquis  del  Vasto,  was 
a  relation,  and  the  heir  of  the  preceding.  He  as- 
sisted bravely  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  in  Italy ;  but 
was  defeated  at  Cerisoles,  1544,  and  died  3lst  March, 
1546,  aged  42. 

AVANTIO  (John  Maria),  or  Avanzi  Giam- 
MARiE,  a  celebrated  Italian  lawyer,  was  born 
Aug.  23,  1564.  He  practised  with  success  at  Ro- 
^ngo,  but  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  personal 
amirs,  not  only  losing  a  considerable  part  of  his 
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property  by  being  security  for  some  persons  who 
violated  their  engagements,  but  having  his  life  at- 
tempted by  assassins  who  attacked  him  one  day,  and 
left  him  for  dead  with  eighteen  Avounds.  He  re- 
covered, however,  but  in  consequence  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother,  and  the  loss  of  his  wife,  re- 
tired to  Padua,  where  he  died,  March  2, 1622,  leav- 
ing several  children,  of  whom  Charles,  his  second 
son,  became  a  learned  physician  and  botanist. 
Avanzi  wrote  a  poem  ("II  Satiro  Favola  Pastorale,'* 
Venice,  1587),  and  dedicated  it  to  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  who  rewarded  him  amply,  and  wished  to 
bring  him  to  his  court,  by  the  offer  of  the  place  of 
counsellor  of  state.  He  left  in  manuscript,  a  church 
history,'  *'  Histnria  Ecclesiastica  a  Lutheri  apos- 
tasia;"  and  '*  Concilia  de  rebus  civilibus  et  cri- 
minalibus." 

AVANZINO  (Joseph  Maria),  professor  of  me- 
dicine at  Florence,  in  the  18th  century,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  celebrated  Antonio  Vallisnieri,  whose 
theory  respecting  the  source  of  fountains,  he  de- 
fended against  Gualtieri,  the  one  contending  that 
their  waters  were  produced  by  the  rain;  the  other," 
that  they  came  subteraneously  from  the  sea.  Avan- 
zino*s  dissertation  in  favour  of  the  latter  proposition 
was  highly  successful,  and  went  through  two  edi- 
tions. 

AVED  (James  Andrew  Joseph),  a  painter  of 
eminence,  was  the  son  of  a  physician  at  Douai.  A 
portrait  of  the  ambassador  of  the  Porte,  presented 
to  Lewis  XV.  procured  him  anime  and  dis^tinction. 
He  died  at  Paris,  1766,  aged  6 1. 

AVEIRO  (Joseph,  Duke  of),  a  Portuguese  no- 
ble, who  conspired  with  the  Jesuits  against  King 
Joseph  I.,  and  after  shooting  at  the  king,  was  seized, 
and  broke  on  the  wheel,  after  which  he  was  burnt 
alive,  and  his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  This 
happened  in  1759. 

AVELAR,  a  Portuguese  painter,  who  became  so 
rich  by  his  profession,  that  his  name  became  pro- 
verbial; no  further  information  exists  respecting 
him. 

AVELLANEDA  (AlphonsusFernandes  de), 
a  Spanish  writer,  and  a  native  of  Tordesillas,  is  prin- 
cipally known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Continuation, 
or  second  part  of  the  history  of  Don  Quixote,** 
which  was  published  under  the  title  "  La  Segunda 
Parte  del  Ingonioso  Hidalgo  D.  Quixote  de  la  Man- 
cha,*'  1614,  8vo.  It  was  afterwards  translated,  or 
rather  imitated  and  new-modelled  by  Le  Sage,  and 
from  this  edition,  an  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished many  years  ago,  iu  2  vols.,  8vo.,  but  from  th^ 
English  work  no  proper  judgment  can  be  formed  of 
the  original  Pope  has  versified  a  tale  from  it  in 
his  Essav  on  Criticism. 

AVENPACE,  sec  Aben  Pace. 

AVENTIN  (John),  was  born  of  mean  parent- 
age, in  1466,  at  Abensperg,  in  Bavaria.  He  studied 
first  at  Ingolstadt,  and  afterwards  in  the  university 
of  Paris.  In  1503,  he  privately  taught  eloquence 
and  poetry  at  Vienna ;  and  in  1507,  publicly  taught 
Greek  at  Cracow  in  Poland.  In  1509,  he  read  lec- 
tures on  some  of  Cicero's  pieces  at  Ingolstadt ;  and 
in  1512,  was  appointed  to  be  preceptor  to  Prince 
Lewis  and  Prince  Ernest,  sons  of  Albert  the  Wise, 
Duke  of  Bavaria.  He  also  travelled  with  the  lat- 
ter of  those  two  princes.  After  this  he  undertook 
to  write  the  "  Annals  of  Bavaria,*'  being  encouraged 
by  the  dukes  of  that  name,  who  settlet^a  pension 
«pon  him,  and  gave  him  hopes  that  they  would  de-  | 


fray  the  charges  of  the  book.  This  work,  which 
gained  its  author  great  reputation,  was  first  pub> 
lished  in  1554,  by  Jerome  Zieglerus,  professor  of 
poetry  in  the  university  of  Ingolstadt ;  but,  as  ht 
acknowledges  in  the  preface,  he  retrenched  the  in- 
vectives  against  the  clergy,  and  several  stories  whidi 
had  no  relation  to  the  history  of  Bavaria.  The  Pro- 
testants,  however,  after  long  search,  found  an  un- 
castrated  manuscript  of  Aven tin's  Annals,  which 
was  published  at  Basil  in  1580,  by  Nicholas  Cisner. 
In  1529,  he  was  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  sister's 
house  at  Abensperg,  and  hurried  to  a  gaol;  the  tnit 
cause  of  which  violence  was  never  known.  In  hit 
64th  year  he  made  an  imprudent  maiTiage,  which 
disturbed  his  latter  days,  and  died  in  1534.  It  wis 
supposed,  from  the  inquiries  Aadc  by  the  Jesuits,  that 
he  was  a  Lutheran  in  sentiment ;  ^nd  the  adherents 
Lo  the  church  of  Rome  make  use  of  this  argumeet 
to  weaken  the  force  of  his  testimony  against  the 
conduct  of  the  popes,  and  the  vicious  lives  of  the 
priests ;  the  AnnaU  of  Aventin  having  been  often 
quoted  by  Protestants,  to  prove  the  disorders  of  th« 
Romish  church. 

AVENZOAR,  see  Adenzoar. 

AVERANI  (Joseph),  was  bom  at  Florence  the 
19th  of  March  1662,  and  after  pursuing  a  variety  of 
studies,  with  astonishing  success,  he  attached  him- 
self to  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  When 
at  Pisa  he  applied  to  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  at 
his  leisure  hours,  in  the  first  year  of  his  residence 
there,  he  translated  Archimedes  with  the  commen- 
taries of  Eutocius  Ascalonita  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin,  adding  many  remarks  of  his  own  in  expla- 
nation and  illustration  of  those  books  which  treat  of 
the  sphere  and  cylinder,  the  circles,  the  spheroids 
and  conies,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola.  He 
shortly  after  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Momenta  of 
heavy  bodies  on  inclined  planes,  in  defence  of  Ga- 
lileo against  the  attacks  of  John  Francis  Vanuius, 
but  did  not  publish  it.  He  also  cleared  up  many  ob- 
scurities in  ApoUonius  Pcrgscus.  These  and  other 
studies  did  not  retard  tlie  wonderful  progress  he 
made  in  jurisprudence,  which  induced  Cosmo  III. 
of  Medicis,  to  appoint  him  public  teacher  of  the  in- 
stitutes of  civil  law  in  the  academy  of  Pisa.  Here 
he  published  two  books  of  the  interpretations  of  the 
law,  and  the  applause  with  which  they  were  received, 
induced  him  to  join  to  them  three  more  books,  in 
the  composition  and  arrangement  of  which  he  passed 
many  years.  He  made  a  great  variety  of  discoveries 
in  experimental  philosophy,  and  died  on  the  22d  of 
September,  1738,  lamented  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  of  men.  His  chief  works  are,  "  De  libcrtate 
civitatis  Florcntise  ejusque  dominis,"  Pisa,  1721, 
4to.,  *'  Disputatio  do  jure  belli  et  pacis,"  "  Prefa- 
zionn  alle  Poesie  Toscane  di  Ansaldo  Ansaldi," 
"  Dissertatio  de  Calculorum  seu  Latrunculorum 
ludo,"  and  "  Lezioni  Toscane,"  3  vols.  He  left 
also  in  MS.  a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  his  defence 
of  Galileo,  some  Latin  poems,  and  other  works. 

AVERANI  (Benedict),  elder  brother  to  Joseph, 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  1645,  and  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  advancement  in  literamre, 
and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  most  obscare 
parts  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He^made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  poetry  also;  and  his  father  then  sent 
him  to  Pisa  to  study  jurisprudence.  On  the  death 
of  the  cardinal  Leopold  of  Medicis,  he  was  ordered 
to  compose  verses  in  his  praise,  which  were  so  much 
approved,  that  similar  tasKs  were  imposed  on  him  on 
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the  deaths  of  other  priuces.  In  1676,  he  was  made 
teacher  of  Greek  in  the  Lyceum  of  Pisa  by  Cosrao 
III. ;  and  six  years  afterwards  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  teacher  of  humanity.  He  was  invited  to 
fill  the  same  office  in  the  academy  of  Pavia  in^G82, 
by  pope  Innocent  XI.,  who  was  desirous  of  bring- 
ing into  the  Roman  Archigymuasium  so  eminent  a 
mac.  In  168S  he  was  induced  by  the  solicitations 
of  his  friends  to  publish  the  first  book  of  his  orations, 
and  died  in  1707.  The  dissertations  he  made  in  the 
academy  at  Pisa,  a  posthumous  work,  his  orations 
and  poems   republished,  and  his  letters   then  first 

Sriated,  were  all  published  together  at  Florence  ia 
vols..  1717,  folio. 

AVERDY  (Clement  Charles  de  l*)  a  French 
statesman,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1720.  He  was 
coaoiieUor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  so  dis- 
tinguished for  talent  and  probity,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  state,  and  comptroller  of  the 
finances,  by  Lewis  XV.  in  1763;  but  was  unfortu- 
nate in  his  administration,  having  formed  some  in- 
judicious plans  respecting  grain,  which  ended  in 
incrcasiug  the  wants  they  were  intended  to  alleviate. 
He  afterwards  retired  to  Gambais,  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  rural  improvements,  until  the  fatal 
period  of  the  revolution,  when  he  was  arrested, 
oroaght  to  Paris,  and  guillotined,  Oct  1794,  on  an 
accusation  of  having  monopolised  corn.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  academy,  and  published, 
"Code  penal,"  "De  la  pleine  souverainete  du  roi 
lur  k  province  de  Bretagne,"  **  Memoire  sur  le 
proces  criminel  de  Robert  d'Artois,  pair  de  France," 
ind  "  Experiences  de  Gambais  sur  les  blcs  noirs  ou 
taries  *' 

AVER  ROES,  a  very  celebrated  Arabian  philoso- 
pher, esteemed  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Aristotle 
himself,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tar}',  of  a  noble  family  at  Corduba,  the  capital  of 
the  Saracen  dominions  in  Spain.  He  was  early  in- 
structed in  the  Islamitic  law,  the  Mahometan  theo- 
logy and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  medicine,  and 
the  mathematical  sciences.  Thus  qualified,  he  was 
chosen,  upon  his  father's  demise,  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy of  Corduba,  and  soon  after  he  was  invested 
with  the  same  office  in  Morocco  and  Mauritania. 
This  rapid  advancement  brought  upon  him  the  envy 
of  his  rivals  at  Corduba ;  who  conspired  to  lodge  an 
accusation  against  him,  for  an  heretical  desertion  of 
the  tme  Mahometan  faith.  The  caliph  listened  to 
the  accusation,  and  punished  Averroes,  by  declaring 
him  heterodox,  confiscating  his  goods,  and  com- 
nanding  him  for  the  future  to  reside  among  the 
Jews,  who  inhabited  the  precincts  of  Corduba; 
where  he  remained  an  object  of  general  persecution 
«nd  obloquy.  He  then  fled  to  Fez,  but  had  been 
there  only  a  few  d^y*.  when  he  was  discovered  by 
the  magistrate,  and  commuted  to  prison.  The  report 
o[  his  flight  from  Cofduba  vvas  soon  carried  to  the 
Uogt  who,  instead  of  punishing  him  with  death,  as 
tt first  proposed,  required  trova.  him  a  public  penance, 
^  recantation  of  his  errors.  Averroes  was  accord- 
ingly brought  out  of  prison  to  the  gate  of  the 
jWMque,  and  placed  upon  the  upper  step,  with  his 
w«d  bare,  at  the  time  of  public  prayers ;  and  every 
<*^  as  he  passed  into  the  mosque,  was  allowed  to 
•pit  upon  his  face.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  the 
y*^  with  his  attendants,  came  to  the  philosopher, 
WW  asked  him  whether  he  repented  of  his  heresies. 
H«  acknowledged  his  penitence,  and  was  dismissed 
without  further  punii hment,  with  tire  permission  of 


the  king.  Averroes  returned  to  Corduba,  where,  he 
experienced  all  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  con- 
tempt; but  in  process  of  time  the  people  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  regent  who  had  succeeded  Aver- 
roes, and  petitioned  the  king  that  tlieir  former  go- 
vernor might  be  restored.  Jacob  Al-Mansor,  not 
daring  to  show  such  indulgence  to  one  who  had 
been  infamous  for  heresy,  without  the  consent  of  the 
priesthood,  called  a  general  assembly,  in  which  it 
was  debated,  whether  it  would  be  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  religion,  and  the  honour  of  the  law,  that 
Averroes  should  be  restored  to  the  government  of 
Corduba.  The  deliberation  terminated  in  favour  of 
tlie  penitent  heretic,  and  he  was  restored,  by  the 
royal  mandate,  to  all  his  former  honours.  Upon 
this  fortunate  change  in  his  affairs,  Averroes  re- 
moved to  Morocco,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
which  happened,  as  some  say,  in  1195,  or  according 
to  others,  in  1206.  Averroes'  is  highly  celebrated  for 
his  temperance,  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
wisdom,  and  integrity.  His  humanity  not  permitting 
him  to  ptiss  the  sentence  of  death  upon  any  criminal, 
he  left  this  painful  office  to  his  deputies.  He  pos- 
sessed so  great  a  degree  of  sclf-comraand  and  patient 
lenity,  that,  when  one  of  his  enemies,  in  the  midst 
of  a  public  discourse,  sent  a  servant  to  him  to  whis- 
per some  abusive  language  in  his  ear,  he  took  no 
other  notice  of  what  passed,  than  if  it  had  been  a 
secret  message  of  business.  The  ne.\t  day,  the  ser- 
vant returned,  and  publicly  begged  pardon  of  Aver- 
roes for  the  affront  he  had  offered  him ;  upon  which 
Averroes  only  appeared  displeased,  that  his  patient 
endurance  of  injuries  should  be  brought  into  public 
notice,  and  dismissed  the  servamt  with  a  gentle  cau- 
tion, never  to  offer  that  insult  to  another,  which  had 
in  the  present  instance  passed  unpunished.  Aver- 
roes spent  a  great  part  of  his  wealth  in  liberal  dona- 
tions to  learned  men,  without  making  any  distinc- 
tion between  his  friends  and  his  enemies  ;  for  which 
his  apology^  was,  that,  in  giving  to  his  friends  and 
relations,  he  only  followed  the  dictates  of  nature ; 
but,  in  giving  to  his  enemies,  he  obeyed  the  com- 
mands of  virtue.  With  uncommon  abilities  and 
learning,  Averroes  united  great  affability  and  ur- 
banity of  manners,  and  may,  in  fine,  be  justly 
reckoned  one  of  tlic  greatest  men  of  his  age.  In 
philosophy,  he  partook  of  the  enthusiasm  of  tho 
time  with  respect  to  Aristotle,  and  paid  a  supersti- 
tious deference  to  his  authority ;  but  extravagant  as 
he  was  in  this  respect,  it  is  unquestionably  true, 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
and  read  the  writings  of  his  oracle  in  wretched  Ara- 
bic translations,  taken 'immediately  from  Latin  or 
Syriac  versions.  The  necessary  consequence  was, 
that  his  "  Commentaries  on  Aristotle,"  were  nothing 
better  than  a  confused  mass  of  error  and  misrepre- 
sentation. Yet  such  is  the  power  of  prejudice,  that 
many  learned  men,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  have 
passed  high  encomiums  upon  Averroes  as  an  excel- 
lent commentator.  His  writings  of  this  kind  were 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  were  so  much  admired 
by  the  Jews,  that  many  of  them  were  translated  into 
Hebrew.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  "  a  paraphrase 
of  Plato's  Republic  ;*•  and  a  treatise  in  defence  of 
philosophy  against  Al-Gazal,  entitled  "  Happolath 
hahapallah,"  commonly  cited  under  the  name  of 
"  Dcstiuctorium  Destructorii,'*and  many  other  trea- 
tises in  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  medicine.  He 
took  great  pains  to  improve  the  theory  of  medicine 
by  the  help  of  philosophy,  and  particularly  to  re* 
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concile  Aristotle  and  Galen,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  practised  physic.  Few  of  his  writings  are  to 
be  met  with,  except  in  Hebrew  or  L^lin  translations. 
His  "  Commentary  on  Aristotle*'  was  published  in 
Latin,  at  Venice,  m  folio.  1495.  An  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  in  4to.  at  Lyons,  in  1537 ;  ano- 
ther in  folio,  with  the  former  Latin  translations,  by 
Ba^olin,  at  Venice,  in  1552  ;  and  a  third  by  Mossa, 
at  Venice,  in  1608. 

A  VERSA  (Thomas),  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
17th  century,  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Palermo,  where  he  died 
April  3,  1663.  He  pubHshed  an  idyl,  caDed  "  Py- 
ramiis  and  Thisbe,'*some  tragedies  and  comedies,  and 
m  translation  into  Italian  verse  of  tbeJBneid  of  Virgil. 

AVESBURY  (Robert  of),  an  English  historian 
of  the  fourth  century,  composed  a  very  valuable  and 
authentic  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  up  to 
the  year  1356,  when  the  author  is  supposed  to  have 
died.  The  work  remained  in  obscurity,  till  the  in- 
defatigable Mr.  Hearne  printed  it  at  Oxford  from  a 
MS.  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Seabright,  along  with 
some  other  curious  tracts,  under  the  title  of  **  Ro- 
berti  de  Avesbury  Historia  de  mirabilibus  gestis  Ed- 
▼ardi  III.  haclenus  inedita,"  k  Th.  Sheld.  1720, 
Svo.**  Of  the  life  of  the  author  little  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  registrar  to  the  court  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

AVIANO  (Jkrome),  an  Italian  poet  of  the  17th 
century,  employed  his  fortune  in  patronising  men  of 
genius,  and  his  time  in  folldwing  the  muses.  His 
poems,  satirical  and  humorous,  will  be  found  in  a 
collection,  entitled  *'  Rime  piaccvoli." 

AVICENNA,  or  ABU  ALY  HASSEIN  E^N 
ABDULLAH,  orEBN  SINA,  the  son  of  Hali  of 
Bochara,  in  Chorasan,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and 
physician,  born  about  the  year  of  the  Hcgira  370, 
A.D.  980,  became  early  distinguished  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  literature.  He  had  a  ready  genius  and 
extraordinary  memory,  so  that,  at  the  age  of  10,  he 
could  repeat  the  whole  Koran  by  heart.  Scrsamus, 
or  Giuzgiani,  his  disciple,  says  he  was  master  of 
Euclid  at  16.  Having  completed  his  studies  under 
Abdallah,  a  private  tutor,  who  taught  him  loeic  and 
philosophy,  and  in  the  school  of  Bagdat,  he  was 
made  doctor  in  medicine,  and  began  -  to  practise  at 
the  age  of  18.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  by  the 
pulfae  the  distemper  which  Cabous,  nephew  to  the 
emperor,  laboured  under.  The  story,  as  related  by 
the  Arabic  wi iters,  is  so  like.  Friend  observes,  what 
is  told  by  Appian  of  the  sagacity  of  Erisistratus,  in 
discovering  the  disease  of  -Antiochus,  son  of  Seleu- 
cus,  that  it  seems  to  ha^e  been  borrowed  thence  to 
raise  the  character  of  this  physician.  However  this 
may  be,  Aviccnna  was  in  high  repute,  and  attained 
to  great  honour  and  wealth  in  the  court  of  the  caliph. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  after  having  spent 
■everal  years  in  travelling,  he  resided  at  Ispahan, 
where,  by  his  irregularities,  he  so  impaired  his  con- 
stitution, that  it  was  obscried  of  him  that  ho  had  to- 
tally lost  his  labour ;  his  philosophy  neither  enabling 
him  to  govern  his  passions,  nor  his  kuowIcd.!>e  of 
medicine  to  preserve  him  from  disease.  He  died  of 
jk  dysentery,  owine  in  some  measure  to  his  intern- 
Iterance,  at  Hamadan,  in  the  year  1U36,  in  the  57th 
yefir  of  hjsage.  The  works  of  Avicennawcre  nume- 
fous ;  but.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  of  his  genius 
ai^  leanung,  they  have  contributed  little  to  the  im- 
.^rovtOMiit  of  philosophy,  being  for  the  most  pari,  im« 
jperfaei  aod  obscure  representation?  of  the  doctrines 


of  Aristotle:  they  consist  of  "  Twenty  Books  on  the 
Utility  of  the  Sciences ;"  **The  Heads  of  Logic ;"  and 
treatises,  on  metaphysics  and  morals.  The  principal 
of  thtSQi,  the  Canon,  or  "Canon  Medicinse,'*  though 
almost  entirely  borrowed  from  Galen,  Dioscoridei, 
and  other  Greek  writers,  acquired  such  reputation, 
that  it  was  taught  at  all  the  European  colleges,  and 
retained  its  popularity  until  near  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  Haller  fills  several  pages  of  his  Bih. 
Med.  Pract.  and  of  his  Bib.  Botan.  with  the  tiUet 
of  his  books,  their  different  editions,  and  of  thi 
commentators  upon  them.  The  earliest  edition  vat 
published  at  Padua,  in  fob'o,  1473,  and  the  whols 
works  of  Avicenna,  after  being  printed  in  the  ori- 

final  Arabic  at   Rome,   1503,    were  published  in 
iatin  at  Venice,  and  elsewhere,  but  the  best  edition 
is  that  of  Vopiscus  Fortunatus,  at  Louvain,  in  1658. 

AVIENUS  (RuFi  s  Flstl's),  a  Latin  poet,  flou- 
rished under  Theodosius  the  elder,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. We  have  by  him  a  translation  in  verse  of 
the  Phenomena  of  Aratus ;  of  the  description  of 
the  Earth  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  ;  and  of  £onw 
fables  of  ^Esop,  far  inferior  to  those  of  PhaBdrus  for 
purity  and  elegance  of  diction.  His  translation  of 
-^sop  in  elegiac  verses  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ph«dn» 
of  Paris,  1747,  l2mo,  and  the  Varioruni  edition  of 
Amsterdam,  1731,  in  8vo. 

AVILA  (GiLLEs  Gonzales),  a  Spanish  eccle- 
siastic and  historian  of  the  17 th  ccnturv,  was  a  n»- 
tive  of  Avila,  and  acquired  at  Rome,  wliere  he  stu- 
died, a  great  knowledge  of  sacred  and  civil  history. 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  had  an  ecclesiastical  m- 
nefice  at  Salamanca;  and  in  1612  he  removed  to 
Madrid,  and  was  appointed  historiographer  to  the 
king.  He  died  in  1658,  at  the  ap  of  80.  His  prin- 
cipal works,  published  in  Spanish,  were  '*  The  Hit- 
tory  of  the  Antiquities  of  Salamanca,*'  and  "  The 
Theatre  of  the  Churches  of  the  Indies,"  &c.  Sw 
also  Davila. 

AVILER  (Augustin-Charles  D'J,  an  eminent 
French  architect,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1653.  In  hi* 
way  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  sent  for  improvement 
by  the  roynl  academy,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  was  car- 
ried into  slavery  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  and  in  thii 
situation  he  manifested  his  talents  by  making  a  de- 
sign for  a  grand  mosque  at  Tunis.  After  16  months 
he  was  liberated,  and  pursued  his  studies  at  Rome 
for  five  years.  His  "Course  of  Architecture"  was 
founded  on  the  work  of  Vignola ;  but,  by  the  en- 
largement of  that  writer's  plan,  was  rendered  t 
complete  treatise  of  the  art  It  has  been  much  es- 
teemed: the  first  edition  was  that  of  1691,  2  vol*., 
4to. ;  and  it  has  since  passed  through  several  othtt 
editions.  Being  invited  to  MontpcUier,  he  super^ 
intended  the  construction  of  a^rand  triumphal  arch 
to  Louis  XIV.,  was  afterwards  appointed  architect 
to  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and,  besides  other 
buildings  in  which  he  wa?  employed,  he  erected  th« 
archiepiscopal  palace  at  Toulouse.  He  died  at 
Montpellier  in  1700. 

AVIRON    (James   le  Bathelikr),  author  of 

Commentaries  on  the  provincial  laws  of  Normandy, 

published  after  his  death,  lived  in  the  16th  century. 

j      AVISON  (Charles),  an  in/renious  English  mu- 

1  sician,  was  bom  probabiv  at  Kewcaslle,  where  he 

[  exercised  his  profession  durinff  the  whole  of  his  Kw- 

In  1752  he  published  "  An  Essay  on   Musical  ^ 

pression ;"  and  to  the  second  edition, which  appcnred 

in  1753,  was  added  an  ingeAious  and  leamea  I'^ttcr 

to  the  author,  concerning  the  mosie  of  Ih*  ancitn**- 
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now  known  to  bo  written  by  Dr.  Jortin.  Mr.  Avi- 
iob's  treatise  was  very  favourably  received ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  some  remarks  derogatory  to  the  ge- 
nius of  Handel,  called  forth  a  tract  from  Dr.*  Hayes, 
is  a  style  of  contempt  which  was  rcpUed  to  in  a  si- 
milar spirit  by  Avison.  He  had  been  a  disciple  of 
Geminiaui,  who,  whenever  he  affected  to  hold  Han> 
del's  compositions  cheap,  used  to  say,  "  Charley 
Arison  shall  make  a  better  piece  of  music  in  a 
month's  time.*'  Avison  died  at  Newcastle,  May  10, 
1770.  Of  his  composition,  there  are  extant  five  col- 
lections of  concertos  for  violins,  two  sets  of  sonatas 
for  the  harpsichord,  and  two  violins,  a  species  of 
composition  little  known  in  England  till  his  time 
The  music  of  Avison  is  light  and  elegant,  but  wants 
originality,  a  consequence  of  his  too  tlose  attach- 
ment to  the  style  of  Geminiani. 

AVISSE  (^tienne),  a  French  dramatist,  who 
died  in  1747,  having  obtained  great  reputation  by 
his  plays,  entitled  **Lc  Divorce,"  "  La  Reunion 
forced,'*  "  La  Gouvepiante,"  and  "  Les  Petits-Mai- 
tres." — Avisse  is  also  the  name  of  a  native  of  Paris, 
who,  after  being  deprived  of  his  sight,  composed 
some  poems  which  obtained  temporary  note  in  his 
own  country.     He  died  in  1802,  aged  30. 

AVITABILE,  the  name  of  three  Neapolitan 
writers  who  all  ttouriehed  in  the  17th  century.  Peter, 
who  went  as  a  gospel-missionary  to  Georgia,  and 
died  at  Goa,  in  1G50,  left  a  work  respecting  the  ec- 
clesiastical condition  of  that  country. — Cornelius 
lied  in  1636,  and  was  author  of  some  sennons,  and 
t  treatise  upon  a  religious  life.— Blaise  Majoli  was 
celebrated  as  a  lawyer,  philosopher,  theologian,  and 
poet,  and  his  lyrics  are  to  be  found  in  several  col- 
lections. He  also  wrote  a  tragedy,  entitled  "  II 
Tonone,"  an  essay  upon  moral  theology,  and  other 
works. 

AVITUS  (Marcus  M-Ecitius),  a  native  of  Au- 
Tergne,  who  was  created  emperor  of  the  west,  on  the 
death  of  Maximus,  455.  Devoting  himself  to  plea- 
rare,  instead  of  attending  to  his  imperial  duties,  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  senate,  and,  at  the 
end  or  fourteen  months,  was  deposed  and  threatened 
with  death.  He  fled  from  his  persecutors  towards 
tbe  Alps,  and  died  on  the  road,  leaving  a  daughter, 
who  married  the  historian  ApoUinaris  Sidonius,  by 
whom  he  has  been  splendidly  panegyrized. 

AVITDS  (SsxTts  Alcimus  Ecdicuis),  a 
Christian  divine,  bishop  of  Vienne  in  France, 
vas  nephew  to  the  above,  and  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  He  succeeded 
lus  father  Isychius  in  the  see  of  Vienne,  in 
the  year  490.  He  was  the  friend  of  Clovis, 
Q»e  first  Christian  king  of  France,  and  con- 
tributed to  his  conversion.  As  a  zealous  opposer  of 
the  Arians,  he  reclaimed  Gondeband,  king  of  the 
Bargnndians,  from  his  connection  with  this  sect, 
to  the  Catholic  faith ;  he  presided  in  the  council  of 
Cpaon  in  517,  and  in  that  of  Lyons  in  523,  in 
which  year  he  died.  He  wrote  87  letters  on  sub- 
jects that  formed  the  disputes  of  the  age  in  which 
ochved,  sermons  and  poems  on  the  Mosaic  histoiy, 
sndin  praise  of  virginity.  His  style  is  said  to  have 
been  harsh,  morose,  and' intricate.  His  works  were 
published  by  Sirmond  in  8vo.  with  notes,  in  1643. 
His  poems  have  been  printed  separately  at  Frank- 
roit  in  1507,  at  Paris  in  1509,  and  at  Lvons  in 
1536.  • 

AVOGABRI  (Lucia  Alb  ant),  of  Bergamo,  an 
kxeel^nt  Italian  foeten,  who  publifhed  flDiiie  poems. 


admired  and  commented  on  by  Tasso.  She  died  at 
Brescia  in  the  8i.^teenth  century. 

AVOGADRO  (Albedt),  of  Verceil  in  Italy, 
lived  under  the  government  of  Cosmo  de  Medicisi 
grand  duke  of  Florence,  whose  piety  and  magnifi« 
cence  he  celebrated  in  a  |>oem  in  ele^ac  verse, 
consisting  of  two  books.  It  was  printed  m  the  I2th 
volume  of  Lami's  "  Delicias  Eruditorum."  Th« 
late  edition  of  the  Dictionuaire  Historique  gives  the 
following  brief  notices  of  others  of  his  name :— Ji* 
ROME  AvoGADRO,  a  patrou  of  learning  and  learned 
men,  who  first  edited  the  works  of  Vitruvius.— Nb»- 
tor-Denis  Avogadro,  a  native  of  Novaro,  who 
published  a  Lexicon,  of  which  an  edition  was  printed 
at  Venice  in  1488,  fol.  To  the  subsequent  addi- 
tions were  added  some  treatises  by  the  same  author, 
on  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  on  prosody,  &c.— 
Peter  Avogadro,  who  lived  at  Verona  about  1490. 
He  wrote  Litt^rary  Memoirs  of  the  illustrious  men 
of  his  country ;  an  Essay  on  the  origin  of  Mont-de- 
Piete  in  Italy,  and  another,  "  De  Origine  gentts 
Bizzonae." 

AVONMORE.     See  Yelverton. 

AXAJACATL,  seventh  emperor  of  theMexicans, 
and  !<ccood  son  of  Montezuma  I.,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1464.  He  died  in  1477,  having  extended 
his  kingdom  by  several  conquests,  which,  on  one 
occasion,  he  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  festival, 
polluted  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  immense  number  of 
captives. 

AXELSON  (Euro),  a  native  of  Denmark,  was 
for  some  time  govenior  of  that  country,  during  the 
period  that  immediately  preceded  the  occupation  of 
the  throne  by  Christian  I.     He  died  in  1480. 

AXERETO,  or  ASSERETO  (Blaise),  a  cele- 
brated Genoese  admiral,  who  defeated  Alphonso  V., 
Ring  of  Arragon,  and  took  him  prisoner,  in  a  naval 
batUe,  1435. 

AXIOTHEA,  a  female  philosopher  of  Greece, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Plato,  whose  lectures  she  at- 
tended in  man's  clothes. 

AXTEL  (Daniel),  a  colonel  in  the  parliamentary 
army  against  Charles  I.,  at  whose  trial  he  was  em- 
ployed to  attend,  and  appears  to  have  treated  the 
fallen  monarch  with  the  most  brutal  disrespect  He 
afterwards  went  to  Ireland  with  the  protector,  and 
was  made  governor  of  Kilkenny,  but  resigned  this 
post  on  the  appointment  of  Henry  Cromwell  to  the 
governorship  of  Ireland.  He  took  up  arms  again 
to  oppose  Charles  II.,  but  was  defeated  by  Monk ; 
and,  after  the  Restoration,  was  hanged  at  Tyburn 
for  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  execution  of 
Charles  I. 

AYCINENA  (Mariano),  was  made  governor 
of  the  state  of  Guatemala,  in  the  republic  of  Central 
America,  in  January,  1827,  after  the  murder  of  Oi- 
rilo  Flores,  the  vice-chief,  and  the  removal  of  the 
actual  governor  by  president  Arce. 

AYES  HA,  the  favourite  wife  of  Mahomet,  whom 
he  married  at  scven,and  cohabited  with  when  she  wag 
nine  years  of  age.  He  had  no  children  by  her,  but 
was  so  attached  to  her  that  in  his  last  illness  he  wai 
conveyed  to  her  house,  and  expired  in  her  arms. 
The  prophet,  however,  on  one  occasion  had  suspi- 
cions  of  her  fidelity,  but  thought  it  most  prudent, 
when  her  enemies  accused  her  of  adultery,  to  pro- 
duce a  revelation  fVom  heaven,  declaratory  of  her 
innocence.  She  was  held  in  great  veneration  after 
the  death  of  Mahomet,  being  consulted  by  the  Miis- 
sttlmans  on  all  important  ocrationif,  and  dmominated 
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"  the  Mother  of  the  Faithful."  Her  opposition  to, 
and  defeat  of  by,  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Talcb,  has 
been  mentioned  in  our  life  of  the  latter,  who  sent  her 
to  Medina,  after  his  Tictory,  with  an  injunction  to 
live  peaceably  at  home,  and  to  concern  herself  no 
more  in  affairs  of  state.  This  restriction  she  after- 
wards resented  by  refusing;  to  suffer  Hasan,  the  son 
of  Ali,  to  be  buried  near  the  tomb  of  the  prophet, 
which  was  her  property.  Having  regained  some 
desree  of  influence  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Moa- 
wijah,  she  was  consulted  by  him  concerning  the  suc- 
cession of  his  son  Yezid,  and  soon  after  died,  A.D. 
677,  in  her  68th  year. 

AYLESBURY  (Sir  Thomas),  a  native  of  Lon- 
don, educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1605. 
On  quitting  the  university,  he  was  employed  as 
secretary  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  then  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England ;  and  when  George  Yil- 
liers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  succeeded  to  the  same 
post,  Mr.  Aylesbury  not  only  keipt  his  employment, 
but  was  also,  by  the  favour  of  that  duke,  created  a 
baronet  April  19,  1G27,  having  been  before  made 
master  of  request^v  and  master  of  the  mint.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  literature ;  and  Mr.  Harriot 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Allen  left  him  all  their  writings 
and  MSS.,  by  which  means  he  accumulated  a  va- 
luable library,  which  he  either  lost  or  sold  to  relieve 
his  distresses ;  as  in  1642  his  adherence  to  the  king 
occasioned  his  being  turned  out  of  his  places,  and 
plundered  of  his  estates.  After  the  kind's  death,  he 
retired  to  Flanders,  and  died  at  Breda  in  1657.  He 
left  a  son  William,  who,  at  the  request  of  Charles  I., 
undertook  to  translate  D'Avila's  History  of  the  Ci- 
vil Wars  of  France,  which  appeared  in  1G47 ;  but 
in  the  second  edition,  published  in  1678,  the  merit 
of  the  whole  translation  is  given  to  Sir  Charles  Cot- 
terel,  except  a  few  passages  in  the  first  four  books. 
The  calamities  of  his  country  affected  this  gentleman 
too,  and  in  1657,  when  Cromwell  fitted  out  a  fleet  to 
go  on  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
carry  a  supply  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  Mr.  Ayles- 
bury, from  pure  necessity,  engaged  himself  as  secre- 
tary to  t£c  governor,  and  died  on  the  island  soon 
after. 

AYLETT  (Robert),  master  in  chancery,  was 
educated  in  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  in  1614 
he  commenced  L.L.D.  Besides  his  "  Divine  and 
Moral  Speculations,"  in  verse,  he  wrote  "  Susanna, 
or  the  Arraignment  of  the  Two  Elders,'*  and  the 
Censura  Literaria  attributes  to  him  four  pastoral 
eclogues,  entitled  "  A  Wife  not  ready  made,  but  be- 
spoken." 

AY  LIN  (John),  author  of  the  history  of  Friuli, 
found  in  Muratori's  *'  Antiquities  of  the  Middle  Ages 
of  Italy,"  was  an  Italian  .writer  of  the  14th  century. 

AYLMER,  or  ^LMER  (John),  an  eminent 
English  prelate,  was  bom  at  Aylmor-hall,»in  Nor- 
folk, in  1521,  and  was  educated  at  the  expence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset  (Henry  Grey),  adcrw^rds 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  afterwards  made  him  tutor  to 
his  children,  and  in  particular  to  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
The  first  preferment  bestowed  upon  Aylmer  was  the 
archdeaconry  of  Stow,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
which  giving  him  a  scat  in  the  convocation,  held  in 
the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  he  boldly  opposed  that 
return  to  Po^iery,  which  he  saw  approaching;  and 
was  one  of  six  who  offered  to  dispute  all  the  contro- 
.  .verted  points  in  religion  against  the  most  learned 
champions  of  the  Papists,    His  zeal  for  the  rcforraa- 


tion  rendering  him  obnoxious  to  the  gOTemment, 
he  resolved  to  quit  the  country ;  and,  as  he  was  of  s 
diminutive  size,  he  made  his  escape  by  being  con- 
cealed in  a  pipe  of  wine  which  had  a  false  bottom. 
He  resided   first  at  Strasbourg,  and  afterwards  a 
Zurich  in  Switzerland,  employing  all   his   time  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  or  in  a^sistine  other  men  of 
study.     Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  exile,  with  s 
view  to  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  he  wrote  an  answer 
to  Knox's  book,  *'  Against  the  moustrous  Re^men 
of  Women."     In  this  work  he  exhorts  the  bishops 
to  be  content  with  moderate  revenues—"  prie^thkr, 
not  princelike ;"  and  on  being  taxed  with  the  pss> 
sage,  when,  by  various  preferments  and  a  somewhat 
grasping  dispesition,  he  had  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  he  very   frankly  replied,  "  When  I  was  a 
child,  I  spoke  as  a  child  and  thought  as  a  child,** 
&c.     On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,    he  was  imme- 
diately placed  in  the  road  to  eminence,  and  obtained 
one  clerical  distinction  after  another,  until  in  1576 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Sandys  as  Bishop  of  London.    la 
1577,  he  began  his  first  visitation,  wherein  he  uiged 
subscriptions,  which  some  ministers  refused,  and  re- 
viled such   as  complied,  calling  them  disscmblcn; 
and  comparing  them  to  Arians  and    Anabaptists. 
He  was  also  extremely  assiduous  in  public  preach- 
ing, took  much  pains  in  examining  such  as  came  Is 
him  for  ordination,  and  kept  a  strict   eye  over  ths 
Papists  and  Puritans.     His  harsh  measures  against 
the  latter  raised  him  many  enemies,  who  suggested 
that  he  wfts  a  violent  man,  and  sought  to  vest  tos 
great  a  power  in  churchmen ;  and  these  represents* 
tions  had  such  effect,  that  sometimes  messages  wen 
sent  to  him  to  abate  somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  his 
proceedings.      He,  however,  relaxed  little  in  his 
rigorous  measures,  some  of  which  were  salutary, 
and  continued  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  faculties  to 
the  last     He  died  June  3^  1594,  and  was  interred 
in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  before  St.  George's  chapd, 
under  a  stone  of  srey  marble,  with  an  inscriptioa 
which  was  demolished  by  the  republicans  in  Crom- 
well's time.     Bishop  Aylmer  married  Judith  Bure^ 
or  Buers,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons,  and  two  or 
three  daughters.     As  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
bishop,  they  were,  as  those  of  most  men  are,  good 
and  bad,  the  former  perhaps  too  much  magnified  by 
his  friends,  as  the  latter  were  by  his  enemies.     With 
a  temper  occasionally  sour  and  irritable,  he  wss  a 
good-natured,  facetious  man ;  one  extremely  diligeal 
and  painful  in  the   several  employments  he  went 
through ;  of  too  generous  a  temper  to  be  corrupted, 
and  of  much  too  stout  a  one  to  be  brow-beaten. 
After  his  fatigues  he  was  wont   to  refresh  himself 
either  with  conversation  or  at  bowls.     His  enemies 
charged  him  with  an   exorbitant  love  of  power, 
which  displayed  itself  in  various  extraordinar}*  acts 
of  severity ;  with  covetousness,  which  prompted  him 
to  spoil  his  see,  and  injure  a  private  man;  with  m* 
temperate  heat  against  Puritans,  with  a  slight  regard 
of  tne  Lord's  day,  and  with  indecencies  in  ordinsry 
speech ;  some  of  which  charges  must  be  allowed  a 
foundation,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  appear  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.     Strype  gives  the 
following  anecdote  of  him : — *'  His  son-in-law  having 
offended  him,  the  old  man  took  him  into  a  private 
room,  and  having  reproached  him  for  his  wickedness 
and  ingratitude,  afterwards  disciplined  him  stoutly 
with  a  cudgel. — Queen  Elizabeth,  though  grievously 
tormented  with  the  tooth-ache,  and  yet  afraid  to  taxe 
her  tooth  drawn,  Aylmer  being  by,  sat  dowa  »■  ■ 
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cfaiir,  and  calling  the  tooth-drawer,  *Come,'  said 
be,  'though  I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  but  few 
teeth  to  spare,  draw  me  this;*  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  queen,  seeing  him  make  so  slight  a 
natter  of  it,  sat  down  and  had  hcr's  drawn  also.'* 

AYLMBR  (John),  an  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
md  t  good  Greek  and  Latin  poet,  published  a  book, 
entitled  "  Musoe  Sacra  :  sen  Jonas,  Jeremise  threni, 
et Daniel,  Graeco  redditi  carmine;"  besides  many 
Greek  and  Latin  verses,  which  are  dispersed  in  va- 
rious books.  He  died  at  Petersfield  April  6,  1672. 
AYLOFFE  (Sir  Joseph),  bart,  of  Framfield, 
in  Sussex,  was  bom  about  1708,  and  received  his 
education  at  Westminster,  and  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford.  The  study  of  antiquities  soon  became  his 
^Tourite  pursuit,  and  he  eventually  became  one  of 
tZie  most  learned  and  sagacious  antiquarians  of  his 
time.  On  the  building  of  Westminster-bridge,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commissioners,  1737  ; 
and  on  the  establishment  of  the  paper-ofEce,  he 
WB  nominated  the  first  in  the  commission,  as  one  of 
the  record-keepers.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
curious  papers  to  be  found  in  the  Archaeologia,  as 
well  as  of  other  interesting  publications.  Among 
the  latter,  arc  his  Catalogue  of  anticnt  charters  and 
royal  grants  contained  in  the  Record^ffice  at  the 
Tower,  printed  in  4to.  in  1772 ;  and  an  8vo.  volume, 
entitled  "  The  Universal  Librarian.**  He  also  su- 
perintended the  publication  of  new  editions  of  the 
•*  Liber  Niger  Scacarii,"  8vo.  2  vols. ;  the  "  CoUcc- 
tinea"  of  Leland,  in  9  vols.,  8vo. ;  the  "  Curious 
Discourses"  of  Thomas  Hearne,  2  vols.,  8vo. ;  and 
Thorpe's  "  Rcgistrum  Roffense,"  in  folio.  He  had 
•t  one  time  projected  a  translation  of  the  French 
"  Encyclopaedia  ;"  but  not  mceung  with  the  encou- 
neement  he  expected,  the  design  was  abandoned, 
only  one  number  of  the  work  being  printed,  which 
appeared  in  1747.  He  died  in  1781,  after  having 
been  for  more  than  half  a  century  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies. 

AYLON  (Luke  Vasqubs  d'),  a  Spaniard  en- 
gged  in  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  America. 
He  made  an  expedition  into  Florida  in  1520,  and  is 
•opposed  to  have  perished  in  a  second  voyage  to  the 
lame  place. 

AY  MAR  (James),  a  peasant  of  Dauphigny, 
who  acquired  some  reputation  by  pretending  to  dis- 
lOTer  secrets,  hidden  treasures,  &c.  by  means  of  a 
wcred  wand.  On  the  discovery  of  his  fraud,  he  re- 
tired into  obscurity,  having  previously  written  a 
^k  on  his  divining  rod.  He  died  1708,  in  his 
46th  year. 

AYMON  (John),  a  Piedmontese  author,  accom- 
pttued  the  Bishop  of  Maurienne  into  France  in 
yuality  of  chapUin.  He  afterwards  retired  to  HoU 
••od,  where  he  embraced  the  Calvinistic  persuasion, 
wt  tome  years  after  he  feigned  a  desire  to  re-enter 
the  Romish  communion.  On  his  return  to  France, 
the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  obtained  a  pension  for  him, 
"jd  placed  him  in  the  seminary  of  foreign  missions. 
Wng  permitted  access  to  the  king's  library,  he 
pwloined  several  of  the  books,  and  among  others  the 
JJfinal  of  the  synod  of  Jerusalem,  held  in  1672. 
^  he  printed  in  Holland,  with  the  letters  of  Cyril 
bBcar,  and  some,  other  pieces,  under  the  title  of 
Monumens  authentiques  de  la  religion  des  Grecs, 
I7ifi  ^  '*^*»®*«  d«  plusieurs  confessions  de  foi," 
1718,  in  4to.  This  work  was  answered  in  a  spirited 
aaoaer  by  the  Abb^  Rcnaudot  We  have  likewise 
*yAymon,  "Les  Synodes  nationaux  det  Egliscs 


reform^es  de  France,"  "  Tableau  de  la  Cour  de 
Rome,"  and  a  translation  of  the  "  Letters  and  Me- 
moirs of  the  Nuncio  Visconti." 

AYOLAS  (JtJAN  D'),  governor  of  Paraguay, 
accompanied  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  in  his  con- 
quest of  the  river  del  Plata;  and  in  1536  was  made 
governor  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  He  obtained  several 
victories  over  the  Indians,  and  greatly  extended  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  the  country  of  tbe  former,  but 
was  at  length  surprised  and  slain  by  one  of  the  sa- 
vage tribes  in  1538. 

AYRAULT  (Peter),  a  native  of  Angers,  where 
he  was  born  in  1536,  studied  at  Paris  and  Toulouse, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  famous  advocates  of  the 
parliament  of  the  former  place.  After  publishing 
"The  Declamations  of  Qiiintilian,"  and  **Dccre- 
torum  Rerumvc  apud  diversos  populos  et  omni  an- 
tiquitate  judicatarum  libri  duo,"  he  left  Paris,  to 
take  upon  him  the  office  of  lieutenant-criminal  in 
his  own  country,  and  performed  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  acquire  the  name  of  **  the  rock  of  the  accused." 
Some  other  writings  came  from  his  pen,  political  or 
controversial,  but  that  which  acquired  most  fame 
among  foreigners  was  his  treatise,  "  De  Patrio 
Jure,"  on  the  power  of  fathers,  written  in  French 
and  Latin,  and  occasioned  by  his  son  having  been 
seduced  by  the  Jesuits,  under  whose  tuition  he  had 
been  put,  upon  an  understanding  that  they  should 
not  solicit  him  to  enter  into  their  society.  Peter 
Ayrault  died  July  21,  1601. 

AYRER  (George-Henry),  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Gottingen,  where  he  died  April  23, 
1774,  aged  72.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  Disserta- 
tions, the  principal  part  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
a  collection  of  his  works,  printed  under  the  title  of 
"  Opuscula  varii  argumenti.'* 

AYRES  (John),  an  eminent  English  penman 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  said  to  have  gained 
800/.  per  annum  by  teaching  and  the  sale  of  his 
works.  He  published  **  Arithmetic  made  Easy," 
"  Tutor  to  Penmanship,"  "  Penman's  Daily  Prac- 
tice,'* and  died  about  1705. 

AYRMANN  (Christopher  -  Frederic),  a 
learned  professor  of  history  and  law,  flourished  in 
the  last  century  at  Leipsic,  where  he  was  bom 
March  3,  1695.  He  published,  under  the  name  of 
Emmanuel  Sincelutj  editions  of  several  classic  au- 
thors, with  notes,  and  was  the  author  of  two  works, 
entitled  "  Introduction  a'  I'Histoire  de  la  Hesse," 
and  **  Disp.  de  Originibus  Germanicis." 

AYRMIN,  or  AYERMIN  (William),  a  n». 
tive  of  Lincolnshire,  made  chancellor  of  England, 
and  afterwards  treasurer,  by  Edward  III.  He  was 
also  sent  as  ambassador  to  Kome,  where,  by  his  in- 
trigues, h^  obtained  the  nomination  to  the  vacant 
bishopric  of  Norwich  from  the  pope,  which  so  of- 
fended the  king  that  he  refused  tor  a  long  time  to 
admit  him  to  his  see. 

AYRTON  (Edmund),  an  excellent  composer  of 
cathedral  music,  was  bom  at  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  in 
the  year  1734.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  became 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James*s,  and  subsequently  a  vicar  choral  of  St. 
Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1784  he  toot 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  music  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  on  which  occasion  he  composed  his  ce- 
lebrated grand  anthem  for  a  f^iU  orchestra,  after 
wards  pe^ormed  at  St  Paul's  cathedral,  with  a  fuU 
band,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  general  thanki 
giving  for  peace  in   the  year  1784.     Dr.  AyttoA 
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Jtook  a  leading  part  m  the  cummemoratiou  of  Hau- 
.del  in  Westminster  Abbey,  oq  which  occasion  he 
was  one  of  the  directors.  His  death  took  pluce  in 
1808,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  cloisters 
.belonging  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

AYS  A,  a  Moorish  female,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Charles  Y.  at  the  siege  of  Tunis. 
She  rejected  the  offers  of  Muley-liaseen,  who 
wished  to  redeem  her  from  captivity,  observing,  that 
as  he  had  been  stripped  of  his  kingdom,  she  dis- 
dained to  owe  her  liberty  to  so  great  a  coward, 

AYSCOUGH  (Gkorge-Edwaud),  Esq.,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  first  regiment  of  foot^guards,  was  au- 
thor of  Serairamis,  a  tragedy,  1777,  and  the  editor 
of  the  great  Lord  Lyttletou's  works.  In  September, 
1777,  BUB  went  to  the  continent  for  the  recovery  of 
jus  health,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey, 
which,  on  his  return,  he  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Letters  from  an  Officer  in  the  Guards  to  his  I^riend 
in  England,  containing  some  accounts  of  France 
and  Italy,  1778,"  8vo.  He  died  Oct.  14,  1779,  a 
few  weeks  only  before  his  cousin,  the  second  Lord 
Lyttloton,  than  whom  two  young  men  of  more  pro- 
fligate morals  have  seldom  insulted  public  decency, 
by  calling  the  public  attention  to  their  many  licen- 
tious amours  and  adventures. 

AYSCOUGH  (Samuel),  a  very  useful  contribu- 
tor to  the  literary  history  of  his  country,  was  the 
son  of  George  Ayscough,  of  Nottingham,  a  respec- 
table but  unfortunate  tradesman,  whom  Samuel,  for 
some  time  assisted  in  the  business  of  a  farm,  and 
ailenvards  was  reduced  to  work  as  a  labouring  mil- 
.ler.  About  1770,  he  came  to  London  as  an  over- 
looker of  some  paviours  in  the  street,  and  soon  after, 
assisted  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Rivington,  bookseller,  of 
St  PauPs  Chflrch-yardt  and  then  obtained  an  em- 
ployment in  the  British  Museum,  at  a  small  weekly 
stipend.  Here  he  discovered  such  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge, that  in  1785,  he  was  appointed  assistant- 
librarian,  and  soon  after  went  into  orders,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Normanton  upon  Soar,  in 
Nottinghamshire.  He  was  also  appointed  assistant- 
curate  of  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields;  and  in  all  these 
situations  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
gain  the  friendship  of  many  distinguished  charac- 
ters. In  1790,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
Fairchild  lecture  on  Whit- Tuesday,  at  Shoreditch 
church,  before  the  Royal  Society,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  do  till  his  death  in  April,  1804,  having 
been  previously  presented  with  the  living  of  Cud- 
.bam  in  Kent,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldou.  Mr. 
Ayscough  published  a  small  political  pamphlet,  en- 
titled **  Remarks  on  the  Letters  of.  an  Amc^can 
Farmer ;  or,  a  detection  of  the  errors  of  Mr.  J. 
Hector  St  John,"  "  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;"  and  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  employed  in  preparing  a  new  ca* 
talogue  of  the  printed  books,  and  had  completed  a 
catalogue  of  the  ancient  charters  in  the  Museum, 
amounting  to  about  sixteen  thoutrand.  As  an  index- 
maker,  his  talents  are  well  known  by  the  indexes  he 
made  for  the  Monthly  Review,  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  the  British  Critic,  &c.,  and  especially  by  ' 
a  verbal  index  to  Shakspeare,  a  work  of  prodigious  1 
labour.  I 

AYSCUE,  AYSCOUGH.  or  ASKEW  (Sir  I 
Georgb),  an  eminent  English  admiral  of  the  17th  ' 
century,  was  descended  from  a  good  family,  in  Lin-  ' 
cplnshirc ;  and  entering  into  the  sea-service  in  his  i 
yoatli^  acquired  ibe  reputation  of  an  able  and  ex- 


perienced ofHcer,  aud  oUaiued  the  honor  uf  knight- 
hood from  King  Charles  i.  Adhering,  however,  ii 
the  Parliament  in  the  civil  war,  he  was  constituted 
Admiral  of  the  Irish  seas,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
rendered  great  service  to  the  Protestant  interest,  ami 
to  have  contributed  much  to  the  reduction  of  the 
whole  island.  In  105 1|  he  reduced  the  islands  of 
Scilly,  and  also  Baibadoes  and  Yirginia,  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Parliament;  and  he  afterwards  be- 
haved with  great  honor  in  the  war  with  the  Dutch. 
In  1666,  w-hilst  he  was  engaged  with  the  Dutch 
fleet,  his  ship  was  driven  upon  the  Galloper  sand ; 
and  being  surrounded  with  enemies^  and  despairing 
of  help  or  friends,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Af- 
ter this  disaster,  he  went  no  more  to  sea ;  but  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement 

AZARA  (Don  Joseph  Nicolas  d'),  a  Spanish 
statesman  and  writer,  was  born  in  1^31,  at  Barbs 
nales,  near  Balbastro  in  Aragon.  He  at  first  di- 
rected his  attention  to  architecture,  but  being  soon 
employed  in  political  concerns,  he  was  sent  to 
Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XIII.  ai 
ecclesiastical  agent  at  the  chancery  of  Rome.  H« 
was  afterwards  attached  to  the  Spanish  embaMj, 
and  took  a  very  active  part  in  various  important  ne- 
gociations  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Home. 
In  1796,  he  was  employed  in  a  more  difficult  unde^ 
taking,  to  solicit  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror  of 
Italy  in  behalf  of  Rome,  where  the  French  nation 
had  been  insulted,  and  he  at  least  acquired  the  es* 
teem  of  General  Buonaparte.  Being  aflerwardi 
sent  to  Paris,  he  experienced  alternate  favour  and 
disgrace,  being  recalled  by  his  court,  exiled  to  Bar- 
celona, and  sent  again  to  Paris  with  the  rank  of 
ambassador.  He  died  January  26,  1797,  Icaringa 
very  considerable  fortune  in  furniture,  pictures,  bust^i, 
&c.  He  translated  Middlcton's  life  of  Cicero,  and 
some  fragments  of  Pliny  and  Seneca ;  and  also  pub- 
lished <*  Introduzione  alia  storia  naturale  e  alia  Geo- 
grafia  fisca  di  Spagna,"  and  "  Opere  di  Antonio- 
Raffacle  Mengs,"  of  which  a  copious  account 
may  be  seen  in  the  Monthly  Review,  voL  IxT, 
1781. 

^  AZARA  (Felix  d'),  a  distinguished  Spaniib 
traveller  atid  naturalist  of  the  last  century,  was  bora 
in  1746,  and  educated  partly  at  the  military  academy 
of  Barcelona.  After  being  some  time  in  the  army, 
he  was,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  determine  the  boimdaries  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  territories  in  South  America.  Pre- 
vious to  his  return,  in  1 801,  he  formed  correct  mapi 
of  the  country,  which  he  accomplished  with  vast 
labour  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  spite  of  the  moat 
persevering  illiberality  on  ^c  part  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  the  colonics.  On  reaching  Paris,  he 
printed  his  "  Natural  History  of  the  Quadrupeds  «f 
Paraguay,"  which  was  immediately  translated  into 
French,  by  M.  Moreau  dc  St  Mery,  and  pubhshed 
in  2  vols.,  8vo.  Don  Felix,  while  in  France,  formed 
an  intimacy  with  several  men  of  science^  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  Walkenaer,  subsequently  published  s 
translation  from  the  author's  manuscripts,  of  the  tra- 
vels of  Azara  in  South  America,  from  1781  to  1801, 
with  notes  by  the  celebrated  naturalist  Cuvier,  ia  4 
vols.,  8vo.,  Paris,  1809.  Prefixed  to  the  first  vohine 
is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author,  the  time  of  whoss 
death  is  uncertain. 

AZARUH,  or  UZZIAH,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  succeeded  his  father  Amaziaii  in  the  yw 
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S09  fi.C.  The  early  part  of  his  reigii,  in  which  he 
US  pious  and  virtuous,  was  prosperous  and  happ^  ; 
sad  he  obtained  great  advantages  over  the  Pnilis- 
tinest  Ammonites,  and  Arabians.  He  was  devoted 
to  agriculture,  though  he  had  a  standing  army  of 
307,500  men,  with  large  magazines,  well  furnished 
fith  unsboth  defensive  and  offensive;  and  employed 
Bsny  husbandmen  iti  the  plains,  vine-dressers  in  the 
BOiutains,  and  shepherds  in  the  vallies.  Towards 
(he  close  of  his  lifb,  and  of  his  ttiign.  v^-faich  lasted 
52  Tears,  he  became  an  idolator,  diea  of  a  leproSy, 
uu  Wis  buried,  not  in  the  royal  sepulchre,  but  in  an 
adjacent  field,  *2  Rings,  xt.  2.  2  Chron.  xxvi. 
there  ire  many  high-priests  and  others,  mentioned 
ia  scripture^  and  in  the  Jewish  history,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Aiariah. 

AZARIAS,  a  learned  Italian  rabbi,  lived  in  the 
l6th  century,  and  published  at  Mantua,  in  1574,  a 
Hebrew  treatise,  entitled,  "  Meor  en  Ajim,"  or, 
"  The  light  of  the  eyes  ;**  in  which  arc  discussed,  with 
coosiderable  learning,  several  points  of  chronology 
ud  criticism.  The  work  contains  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  the  book  of  Aristeas,  on  the  Septuagint  version. 

AZEVSDO  (Ignatius),  a  Portuguese  Jesuit, 
was  bom  at  Oporto,  in  1527,  and  resigning  an  am- 
ple fortune  of  which  he  was  heir,  to  a  youngtr  bro- 
ther, devoted  himself  to  teligion  in  the  society  of 
the  Jecuils  at  Coimbra.  In  process  of  time  he  be- 
came a  missionary,  and  was  deputed  as  such  to  the 
bdies  and  Brasil,  under  the  title  of  procurator-gcne- 
nl  for  those  countries.  Having  given  an  account 
of  his  first  voyage  to  the  general  at  Home,  he  set  out 
on  a  second  mission,  with  a  great  numbed  of  attcnd- 
tnts;  bat  whilst  the  ship  was  sailing,  in  1570,  tow- 
nds  the  island  of  P^lma,  it  Was  taken  by  corsairs, 
•od  all  the  missionaries  were  put  to  death.  On  this 
account,  Azevedo  and  his  39  companions  hav6  been 
konoared  as  martyrs  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and 
the  history  of  their  mission  and  martyMom  was 
published  by  Beauvais,  a  Jesuit,  in  1744. — There 
were  tiro  other  Portuguese  of  this  name,  Louis  and 
Sylvester,  the  former  ot  whom  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Amharic  tongtie,  aild  composed 
a  grammar  of  this  language. — Sylvester  was  a  suc- 
cessful missionary,  and  wrote  a  Work  called  "  De 
mysteriis  fidei  christiancB.*' 

A2NAR,  Count  of  Gascony,  in  8^4,  was  charged 
hy  Pepin,  King  of  Aquitainc,  to  put  down  a  revolt 
ih  the  former  province.  Having  succeeded,  he  was 
aftenrards  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moots,  and  being 
released  by  the  Gascons,  they  insisted  Upon  making 
him  their  sovereign,  which  title  he  accordingly 
omrped  till  his  deaUi  in  836. 

A20BIUS  (John),  a  learned  Jesuit  of  the  six- 
tttfith  century,  was  a  native  of  Lilcca,  in  the  diocese 
sf  Carfhagcna,  in  Sfoain.  He  professed  humanity 
With  reputation,  at  Alcala,  ahd  at  Rome,  where  he 
i«d  in  1603.  He  published  "  Institutionuto  Mo- 
Bliam,"  and  **  In  Cantica  Canticorum  commcntatia 
jutahistoricum  ct  allegoricum  scnsutu,*'  which  docs 
oot  appear  to  have  been  printed. 

A2PILCUETA  (Martin,  surndmed  NiLVARRE), 
%  Spanish  lawyer,  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned 
lawyers  of  Jus  time,  was  bom  in  1494,  at  Verasoa, 
near  Pampeluna.  He  was  successively  professor  of 
jwisprudence,  at  Toulouse,  Salamanca,  and  Coim- 
^  and  consulted  by  persons  from  all  parts  as  an 
«wcle  af  law,  "When  his  friend,  Bartholomew  Ca- 
JQW,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  summoned  to 
Home  by  the  Inquisition,  on  u  charge  of  heresy, 
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Aspilcueta,  though  80  years  of  age,  weilt  thither  to 
plead  for  him ;  and  at  this  a(ivanced  age,  hb  retdiii<id 
his  faculties  in  their  full  vi|;or.  ^uch  was  his  charity 
to  the  poor,  that  he  seldom  passed  a  bcgg^a^  #itbou\ 
giving  nim  alms ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  nude  on 
Vhich  he  usually  rode,  would  stop  of  its  own  accord 
when  he  saw  a  beggar.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1586, 
A  coll6ctibh  of  his  Vrotla  was  ^K&ttffl  ht  LyoHB,  isk  6 
vols.,  folio,  in  1597:  and  at  Vfenide,  ih  1^03. 

A2YMET-<5UERAi;.%th  Khan  ftf  Critotea,  WHS 
elected  by  the  Turkish  divan  In  17B4,  and  d«po«w4 
in  1767,  after  having  done  dothittg  during  th«  tt^ 
nod  of  his  governmeui,  except  WceiViiig  lafge 
bribes  from  the  Russian  aiitboriti^B. 

A2YZ-BlIiLAH  (ABotJ-MANsots.N««Aii>,  ill 
eastern  Caliph,  of  the  tenth  century,  at  the  fend  of 
which  he  died  at  Cairo,  which  city  He  fcad  eikricfafl4 
itnd  beautified.  He  was  Wisfc,  Just,  eourag^otos.  And 
ixiagnanimoUB,  and  Was  much  beloved  by  his  4Ub- 
jects.  Ontt  df  his  viziers  complaining  to  him  Of  A 
poet  who  had  ^atiriled  both  thfe  CaBph  And  tli6 
Vitier,  and  demandihg  veiigeAbce,  Azyt,  aftet-  KMtr- 
ing  them  rettd,  observed  to  Bis  Viriet",  "  As  I  Am  ii 
sharer  in  the  injury  you  have  received,  I  desife  that 
you  will  take  part  with  nle  in  the  merit  -ot  the  pAr- 
don  I  grant  to  the  offender.** 

AZZANELLO  (Grrgoky),  Authof  of  "CremonA 
litteratta,"  a  work  written  irt  1395,  describing  th« 
ceremonies  which  took  place  at  the  coto&Atioli  of 
Gaieas  Visconti  Duke  of  Milan. 

AZ21  DK  PORTI  (FAUsttNA),  a  liAtite  of 
Aretzo,  distinguished  for  her  poetical  talbnts,  A»d 
adtnitted  into  the  academy  of  ArcAdia,  undet*  thA 
nam(i  of  EurinoiniA.  She  published  a  voluteA  of 
Italian  poems,  under  the  title  of  "  Serto  I^deficO,"- 
and  died,  May  4,  1724. 

AZZO  (PoUTUS),  an  eminent  lUHftii  lawyet, 
who  held  the  professorship  of  jutisprudehce  at  Bo- 
logna, from  the  year  llW,  till  his  death,  Which 
probably  happeoea  not  lotig  after  1420,  ahd  at  this 
time  the  university  was  attended  by  10,000  studeuti 
duch  was  his  dssiduitv  as  a  lectuirer,  that  h^  said  hA 
never  was  ill  b'at  ih  the  vacation*.  He  Was  the  au- 
thof  of  a  "  Summary  of  the  Code  and  the  Inlti- 
tutes,"  which  has  passed  through  severAl  editions. 
One  of  hfs  scholars  collected  the  "  Iniroductibn 
to  the  Code."  of  this  author,  which  hA»  bfecti 
printed ;  atid  scvetal  bf  his  writing*  femaitl  ia 
manuscript.  The  following  stbry  is  told  <rf  thA 
manner  in  which  he  met  his  death,  but  it  ^is  fet- 
nerally  discredited.  In  the  WaHnth  «f  dispule, 
throwing  a  candlc^ick  at  the  head  of  his  aMagonis^ 
who  died  In  consequence,  he  Was  tAken  u|)  AAA 
tried.  The  Action  being  pAtdeliable  atcordiug  to 
the  intent  of  the  laW  ad  bBiiitti  db  panit,  Which  iht>. 
derated  the  pufaishment  to  any  person  who  excelM 
in  ally  sciente  or  art,  Arzd  erica  out,  ad  he»U*i,  ad 
bestiaSf  meanin?  that  his  AcquitfAl  Wonld  be  found 
in  that  law.  The  judges,  howeVet,  Who  WfetA  ig- 
norant of  it,  iulagfining  that  he  insttltt*d  thcfa,  And 
treated  them  like  bcAsts,  condeifa'hed  hitti  to  death, 
which  sentence,  it  is  said,  WaS  executed  in  1300,  of 
according  to  some,  in  1225. 

AZZOGUIDI  (Valerius  PftLi*),  t  leArncd  an- 
tiquarian of  Bologna,  where  he  died  iti  1728,  aged 
77.  He  wrdte  on  the  origin  of  the  toWn  of  Bologna, 
and  the  chronology  of  the  first  kin^s  of  EtfUfiA, 
ahd  on  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  mentidned  in  Ge- 
nesis. There  were  tWO  other  AiHhots  of  that  name 
of  no  very  greAt  celebrity. 
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AZZOLINI  (Laurencb),  secretary  to  Pope  Ur- 
ban VIII.,  and  Bishopof  Karni,  died,  1632.  He 
wrote  an  admired  satire  against  debauchery.— His 
relation  Decius,   raised  to   the  dignity  of  Gardi- 


nri,  by  Pope  Innocent  X.,  died  in  1689.  He 
wrote  political  aphorisms,  and  was  the  favoorite  of 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  left  him  all  her 
property. 


B. 


BAADIN  (Mahombt  Gebet  Amali),  a  cele- 
brated Persian  doctor,  was  the  author  of  an  abridge- 
ment of  civil  and  canon  law,  entitled,  "  The  sum- 
mary of  Abbas,"  because  it  was  written  by  the  com- 
mand of  Abbas  the  Great 

BAAN  (John  de),  an  eminent  portrait-painter, 
was  born  at  Haerlem,  in  1633,  and  after  receiving 
instructions  in  the  art  of  painting,  from  his  uncle 
Piemans,  pursued  his  studies  with  singular  assiduity, 
under  Bakker,.  at  Amsterdam.  Having  determined 
to  form  himself  upon  the  model  of  Yandyck,  his 
merit]  was  soon  universally  known ;  and  he  was  in- 
vited by  Charles  I.  to  London,  where  he  painted  the 
portraits  of  the  king,  queen,  and  chief  nobilitv  at 
court,  and  was  much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  his 
attitudes,  and  also  for  his  clear,  natural,  and  lively 
toue  of  coloring.  Upon  his  return  to  the  Hague,  he 
painted  a  nobfe  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Zell,  for 
which  he  received  a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  5001 
The  best  of  De  Baan's  pictures  is  the  portrait  of 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  in  the  execution  of 
which  he  exerted  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  penciL 
Such  was  his  renutation,  that  one  of  the  many  ar- 
tists whose  envy  be  had  excited,  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  assassinate  him.  He  died  in  1702.— 
Jacob,  his  son,  was  also  an  artist  of  eminence,  who 
followed  King  William  into  England  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  died,  aged  27. 

BAARSDORP  (Cornelius),  author  of  '<  Me 
thodus  nniversa  artis  medicn,''  5  vols.,  folio,  Bur- 
gus,  1538,  was  patronised  by  Charles  V.,  to  whom 
he  was  physician  and  chamberlain. 

BAART  (Peter),  a  Latin  and  Flemish  poet 
and  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  au- 
thor of  the  Flemish  Georgics,  a  poem  in  imitation 
of  Virgil,  and  highly  commended  bp  his  country- 
men. He  wrote  also  another  poem  called  "  Le  Tri- 
ton de  Frise" 

BAAZIUS  (John),  a  Swedish  prelate,  died  in 
1649,  aged  68.  He  wrote  the  ecclessiastical  his^ry 
of  his  own  country,  which  was  printed  by  order  of 
the  government,  during  the  minority  of  Queen  Chris- 
tine. 

BABA,  a  Turkish  impostor,  announced  himself 
in  1260,  in  the  town  of  Amasia,  as  the  messenger  of 
God ;  and  when  opposed  by  the  Turks,  collected  a 
number  of  adherents,  at  whose  head  he  laid  waste 
the  fairest  portion  of  Natolia.  He  was  at  last  over- 
powered, and  his  sect  totally  dispersed. 

BABACOUSCHI,  the  surname  of  a  Mufti  of 
Caft^  in  the  Taurida,  author  of  a  political  treatise, 
called  the  friend  and  favourite  of  princes.  He  died 
in  the  fourteenth  century.— Another  of  the  same 
name  and  place,  and  probably,  the  same  person, 
wrote  a  book  of  several  essays,  called,  "  The  Gar- 
den of  Anemones.'* 

BABEK,  a  Persian,  who  in  823,  assembled  a 
multitude  of  fanatical  followers,  with  whom  he  de- 
feated the  troops  of  the  Caliph  Almamon.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  next  Calinh,  and  after  being  led 
about  on  an  elephant,  through  the  streets  of  Samara, 
his  hands  and  legs  were  cut  off,  and  he  expired  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  agonies.     He  is  said,  in 


the  course  of  his  life,  to  have  put  to  death  20,000 
men  with  his  own  hand. 

BABEUF  (Francis  Noel),  a  native  of  Jjl 
Quintin,  was  at  first  a  menial  servant,  and  after- 
wards an  attomev,  in  the  nractice  of  which  profes- 
fession,  he  acted  with  dishonesty,  and  was  throwo 
into  the  prison  of  Arras.  Having,  however,  made 
his  escape,  he  came  to  Paris,  and,  under  the  name 
of  Gracchus,  published  a  paper  called  the  Tribune  of 
the  People,  in  which  he  disseminated  the  most  per- 
nicious principles.  On  the  fall  of  Robespiere,  hs 
succeeded  to  his  power,  and  acted  with  equal  l]r- 
ranny,  but  was  at  length  denounced  by  some  of  us 
accomplices,  and  condemned  to  the  guillotine  in 
1797,  having  previously  attempted  to  stab  himseUl 
An  account  of  his  trial  was  published  in  6  vols.  8to. 

BABIN  (Francis),  a  native  of  Angers,  bom  in 
1651,  was  canon,  grand  vicar,  and  dean,  of  the  ftp 
cultr  of  theology  in  that  city,  and  much  noted  for 
his  learning  and  virtues.  He  arranged  and  tran- 
scribed, into  18  vols,  the  "  Conferences"  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Anffers,  a  work  much  esteemed  in  France, 
and  to  whidi  La  Blandinicre  has  added  ten  volumes. 
Babin  published  also,  in  1679,  but  without  his  naine, 
"  An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  univenitj 
ot  Angers,  respecting  Jansenism  and  Cartesianism," 
4to.     He  died  in  Dec.  19,  1734. 

BABINGTON  (Gsrvase),  a  learned  English 
prelate  in  Uie  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  beginning  .of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  in  Nottingham, 
shire,  according  to  Fuller,  but  in  Devonshire,  ac- 
cording to  Izacke  and  Prince.  After  baring  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  learning,  he  was  sent 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
fellow.  On  becoming  D.D.  he  was  made  dome^c 
chaplain  to  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whose  in- 
terest he  was  also  successively  made  bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  Exeter,  and  Worcester,  to  which  see  he  was 
translated  in  1597.  To  the  library  of  Worcester 
cathedral  he  was  a  very  great  benefactor ;  yet,  after 
his  death  in  Ma^  1610,  was  buried  there  without  any 
monument  His  works  were  printed  first  in  1615 ; 
and  again  in  1637,  entitled  "  The  works  of  Gervase 
Babington,  &c.,  containing  comfortable  notes  upon 
the  five  books  of  Moses.  As  also  an  exposition  upon 
the  Creed,  the  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
With  a  conference  betwixt  Man's  frailty  and  bith; 
and  three  Sermons.*' 

BABINGTON  (Anthony),  a  Catholic  gentle- 
man of  Derbyshire,  who  associated  with  others  of 
his  own  persuasion  to  assassinate  Qneen  Elizabeth, 
and  deliver  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  the  plot  being 
discovered  by  Walsingham,  the  conspirators  were 
executed  in  1586. 

BABINGTON,  see  Appendix. 

BABINOT  (Albert),  one  of  the  earliest  di«d- 
plcs  of  Calvin,  in  the  province  of  Poitou,  was  law 
lecturer  at  Poitiers:  He  wrote  a  work  called  **  The 
Christiad,"  in  1560,  and  died  some  time  afterwards 
in  a  state  of  extreme  proverty. 

BABON,  a  gentleman  of  Ratisbon,  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  II,  is  remarkable  for  haring 
had  thirty-two  sons,  and  eight  dSaughters,  of  whom  the 
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Mlowing  anecdote  is  told.  The  emperor  going  to 
hunt  in  the  neighboarhood,  invited  all  the  gentle- 
men of  the  yicinity  to  join  him,  with  a  request  that 
they  would  not  be  attended  with  a  large  retinue. 
Obserring  the  number  who  composed  &e  suite  of 
Btbon,  he  was  told  that  the  latter  had  only  brought 
with  Urn  his  forty  children,  which  so  pleased  the 
emperor,  that  he  took  several  of  them  to  court,  and 
piorided  for  them  handsomely. 

BABOUR,  BABUR,  or  BABER,  grandson  of 
Tamerlane,  disputed  with  his  elder  brother  Aly-Don- 
ht  for  the  sovereignty,  and  in  consequence  of  a  treaty 
obtained  the  province  of  Georgia.  He  was  after- 
wirds  engaged  in  bloody  wars  with  his  relations,  and 
ifter  a  terrible  battle,  he  ordered  the  head  of  his 
brother  Mahommed,  who  had  fidlen  into  his  hands, 
to  be  cut  off  in  his  presence.  He  died  147 1,  in  con- 
iequence  of  a  violent  fit'  of  passion. — Babour,  one 
tf  his  descendants,  was  sovereign  of  Cabul,  and 
iMuider  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  in  Hindostan,  in  the 
euly  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Whilst  en- 
gaged in  attempting  the  conquest  of  Sarmacand,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  dominions,  by  an  irruption  of  the 
ITsbecks,  bat  soon  recovered  his  fortunes,  and  in 
1525,  invaded  Hindostan  with  success.  He  died  in 
1530. 

BABRIAS  OR  BABRIUS,  a  Greek  noe^  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  a  short  time  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  sera.  He  turned  the  fables  of  ^sop 
into  vente,  of  which  work  some  fragments  have  been 
poblished  in  "  Fabulss,  Gr.  Lat.  cum  Notis  Neve- 
leti"  Francfort,  1660,  8vo.  Mt.  Tyrwhitt  printed 
in  1766,  **  Dissertatio  de  Babno.  Fabularum  JEso- 
pearam  Scriptore,"  containing  all  the  information 
be  could  collect  concerning  this  ancient  writer. 

BABYLAS,  a  Christian  bishop  and  martyr,  of 
&e  third  century,  became  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the 
year  238,  and  governed  that  see  thirteen  years.  It 
ii  said  he  died  for  maintaining  the  Christian  faith, 
bat  authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  time  or  manner 
of  his  martvrdom,  which  probably  took  place  about 
the  year  290,  in  the  reign  of  Decius.  His  relics 
were  highly  respected  at  Antioch ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  when  they  were  brought  thither,  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  was  struck  dumb. 

BACCALAR-Y-SANNA  (Don  Vincknt),  Mar- 
fiis  of  St  Philippe  was  bom  in  Sardinia,  and  ren- 
dered his  name  known,  by  bis  learning  and  ijuport- 
ant  employments  under  Charles  II.  and  Philip  V., 
the  Utter  of  whom  created  him  a  marquis.  He  died 
at  Madrid  in  1726,  much  esteemed.  He  wrote  '*  His- 
tOfT  of  the  Monarchy  of  the  Hebrews,"  and  "  Me- 
Boinofthe  history  of  Philip  V.  from  1699  to  1725." 

BACCALI,  a  learned  Mauiometan,  sumamed  from 
bis  learning,  the  ornament  of  the  doctors,  wrote  a 
book  on  the  prayers  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  on  the 
^ry  and  excellence  of  the  Arabs.  He  died  some 
time  in  the  twelfth  century. 

BACCELLI  (Jerome),  a  native  of  Florence,  who 
traislated  the  Odyssev  into  Italian  verse,  in  1558, 
and  began  the  Iliad,  out  died  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. 

BACCHETTI  (LacrrnceV  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  jurisprudence  at  Paaua,  publi^ed  disser- 
tations on  acids,  alkalis,  &c.,  and  died  1708. 

BACCHINI  (Benedict)',  a  very  learned  Italian 
■cbolar  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  Aug. 
31,  1651,  at  Borgo-san-Bomino,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma.  After  a  course  of  the  most  arduous  study, 
ht  fisited  sevenl  parts  of  Italy  as  secretary  to  the 


Abbot  of  Ferrara,  but  at  length  he  settled  at  Parma, 
and  established  a  periodical  journal  of  literature, 
which,  though  conducted  with  learning  and  judg-. 
ment,  created  him  enemies,  some  of  whom  procured 
his  banishment  from  Parma.  He  then  retreated  to 
Modena,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena  (who  made  him  his  librarian),  he  resumed 
his  journaL  He  was  also  historiographer  to  the 
Duke,  and  collected  materials  f6r  me  history  and 
genealogy  of  the  family  of  Este.  He  subsequently 
became  abbot  of  a  Benedictine  monastbry,  and  ht 
was  also  chosen  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at 
Bologna,  where  ne  died  in  1721,  aged  seventy.  Bac- 
chini  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time ; 
his  knowledge  was  various  and  extensive,  and  hi« 
acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  antiquities  very 
profound.  His  literary  journal  extends  to  nine  vols. 
4to. ;  besides  which  he  published  treatises  <*  De  Sis- 
trorum  Figuris  ac  Differentia,"  Bononia,  1691, 4to., 
"  De  EcclesiasticflB  Hierarchis  Originibua,".  Mo- 
dense,  1703;  and  other  learned  works. 

BACCHIS  OR  BALXJS,  King  of  Corinth,  suc- 
ceeded his  fkther  Prumnides.  His  successors  were 
always  called  BaccKida,  in  remembrance  of  the 
equity  and  moderation  of  his  reign. 

BACCHIUS  AND  BITHUS,  two  celebrated  ghi^ 
diators  of  equal  age  and  strength ;  whence  the  pro- 
verb to  express  equality;  Bithu$  contra  Bacckium. 

BACCHUS  (in  mythology),  was  son  of  Jupiter 
anh  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  After  she 
had  enjoyed  the  company  of  Jupiter,  Semele  was 
deceived,  and  perishea  by  the  artifice  of  Juno.  This 
goddess  assumed  the  shape  of  Beroe,  Semele's  nurse^ 
and  persuaded  Semele  tnat  the  lover  whom  phe  en- 
tertained was  not  Jupiter,  but  a  false  kver,  and  that 
to  prove  his  divinity  she  ought  to  beg  of  him,  if  he 
really  were  Jupiter,  to  ctme  to  her  bed  with  the 
same  majesty  as  when  he  courted  the  embraces  of 
Juno.  Tne  artifice  succeeded,  and  when  Jupiter  pro- 
mised his  mistress  whatever  she  asked,  Semele  re- 
quired him  to  visit  her  with  all  the  divinity  of  a  god, 
Jupiter  was  unable  to  violate  his*oath,  and  Semele 
unwilling  to  retract  it ;  therefore,  as  she  was  a  mor- 
tal, and  unable  to  bear  the  majesty  of  Jupiter,  she 
was  consumed  and  reduced  to  aahes.  The  child,  of 
which  she  had  been  pregnant  for  seven  months,  was 
with  difficulty  saved  from  the  flames,  and  put  in  his 
father's  thigh,  where  he  remained  the  full  time  which 
he  naturally  was  to  have  been  in  his  mother's  womb. 
From  this  circumstance  Bacchus  has  been  called 
Bmater.  There  are  difoent  traditions  concerning 
the  manner  of  his  education,  and  the  diversity  of 
opinions  on  the  subject,  shews  that  there  were  many 
of  the  same  name.  Diodorus  speaks  of  three,  and 
Cicero  of  a  mater  number ;  but  among  them  all, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele  seems  to  have  oh- 
tained  the  merit  of  the  rest  Bacchus  is  the  Osiris 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  his  history  is  drawn  from  the 
Egyptian  traditions  concerning  that  ancient  king. 
In  his  youth  he  was  taken  asleep  in  the  island  of 
Kaxos,  and  carried  away  by  some  mariners  whom 
he  changed  into  dolphins,  except  the  pilot,  who  had 
expressed  some  concern  at  his  misfortune.  His  ex- 
pedition into  the  east  is  most  celebrated.  He 
marched,  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  men, 
as  well  as  of  women,  all  inspired  with  divine  ftiry, 
and  armed  with  thyrsuses,  cymhals,  and  other  mu- 
sical instruments.  The  leader  was  drawn  in  a  cha- 
riot by  a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Pan  and  Silenus,  and  all  the  Satyrs.    His  conquesty 
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we^ee^BY,  and  withot\t  bloodahe(}:  i^Q  people  easily 
8^Vo)iUc4  %n(i  gratefully  elevated  to  ike  n^nk  of  a 

S'o4  the  hero  who  tfught  them  ^e  U9e  oi(  the  Yin?, 
le  cultivation  of  t^e  earth,  and  the  ma^ncr  of  mak- 
iug  houey.  Au^idst  (lis  benevoleuce  to  maokind,  he 
i^as  r^entle^  ip  puiuAbiia^  all  \i;ant  of  respect  to 
his  4ivinity;  and  the  puuishment  he  inflicted  on 
iPeyti^euf,  Ag^ve,  X^ycurgus,  8(c.  is  wcU  kao^^.  He 
1^  r^eive^  th?  name  of  Liber,  Brovi^us,  Lys&UA, 
EYan,  Thyonaii^  Pailaa^  &p.  whic^  are  mostly  de- 
i4ve4  from  the  placea  wher^  he  rqceivod  adoroition, 
as  from  tha  c^^amo^i^a  observed  in  his  festivals.  As 
he  was  ^e  go4  of  vintage,  of  win^,  and  of  drink- 
ers, he  is  generaUy  represented  c^vwned  with  vine 
iyy  leaves,  with  a  thyrsus  in  his  hftud*  His 
fe  ifi  that  of  ^n  iS&gaiuAUi  young  maiu  to  denote 
...  i^^  ^hi^  oc^i^only  prevail  at  feasts;  and 
M^aetimes  that  of  aij^  old  man,  to  te^h  us  th^^  wine 
taken  immoderately  wiU  enervate  u^  consume  our 
health,  render  us  loquacious  and  childish  like  old 
men,  and  unable  to  keep  secrets.  Xhe  panther  is 
sacrfd  to  hia:^  because  he  went  In,  his  ^pecUtipn 
cokvered  with,  the  sl^n  of  ^hat  beas|.'  The  i^agpi^  is 
lUso  his  favorite  (urd,'  becaujae  in  t^iumph^  people 
were  permitted  to  speak  with  boldness  aijid  Ubeity. 
Bt^ccW  is.  s^yieti^es  represented  ^ke  aji  infant, 
hoiking  ft  thyrsms  ai;i4  cl^^'  of  grapes  with  a  horn« 
He  often  c^j^efir^tuii^ect  and  riding  upo;i  the  should- 
%ra  of  I'an,  or  in  the  arms  of  Silcnuiy  ^ho  wa,s  his 
foster  either. .  He  alsQ  sits,  upon  t^^  celestial  globe, 
l^esj^angJ^d  with  stars,  ^nd  is  then  the  sa,me  as  the 
$ui\  or  Qs^is  of  Eg^r^t.  The  festivals  of  Bacchus, 
gei^efl^y  caUe4  Orgies,  Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia, 
were  ixj^tfodueed  into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  Daue,us 
%9d  hia  dat^ghters.  The  inkmoi^  debaucheries 
^h^^h  il^rose  from  the  celebration  of  these  festivaU 
are.  V«U  kijpw?^.  ^acclji^s  married  Ariadne,  after 
a^  h«^  been  forsaken  by  Theseus  in  the  island 
of  Nai^os;  a^  by  her  he,  had  many  chil^lren, 
HjDfii^  whom  were  Ceraijiusy  Thoas,  CEnopion, 
TauropgJli^  &e, — The  three  perspns  of  the  name  of 
9acchHs,  lyrhom  Piodoius  n(ic^tion^  are,  the  one 
vho  oeijkattered  the  Indies,  and  is  surnamed  the 
^arde4  l^chus}  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine 
^ho  Y(Qfi  represented  with  horns;  and  the  son  of 
Jijip^tor  axMl  beinele,  called  the  Bacchus  of  Thebes. 
tVeiB  i^entioned  by  Cicero,  are,  a  son  of  Proser- 
pine i  a  S9n  of  Nisijs  who  builj^  Nysa;  %  son  of  Ca-. 
prius»  who  raigued  ^  the  Indies ;  a  sion  of  Jlimiter 
qnd  tha  moon  {  and  a  son  of  Thyone  and  Xisuja*. 
BACCHVUDES,  a  Greo^  poet,  horn  at  Julia, 
in  towjk  ii^  the  ial^4  ot  Ceoa»  was  the  nephew  of 
fiim^idoB,  %u4V^e  contemporary  and  riva}  of  Pin- 
^t,  ^id^  (yfes  ^9  a^le^ie  vidtoxs,  he  \^as  autho:^ 
of  h>ye  veraes,  prospdies,  dithycambics,  hyng^ps,  fi^o. 
He  floMQshed  452  B.C.,  and  was  the  last  of  the  ni;;^e 
\srric  poe^  sp  faiftous  in  Greece.  There  a^  some 
frag^i^ts  of  )fffi  still  in  being,  printed  alone  with 
th^  of.  AiiC9^\  M  the  end  of  a^  edition  of  Pmdar, 
4nt?«ftnk  15^,.  16;Dao. 

Q^P>IYLUi3,a  b^op  of  Corinth,  in  the  se- 
^nfl  QfULtm,  ^MPbe  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the 
biahw  of  Aclu^a,  on  the  proper  ti^e  for  tha  celebra- 
^en  of  t^  fefis^  qt  Easter. 

WM«PWk  fa^  bQrn  W  Eisepach  m  168^  a^d  made 
<^.S]^W««7  in  hiaa^t^that  at  Ihe  ag%of  eightoei^, 
hff  YV  WPm^  <W>A»it  of  thf  new  chureh  of  A^cn- 
i^^du  \^  17CB,  )m  «^«d  et  Weimar,  ^^e  ly^ 
«H  9&m^  court  ^ui^iciy  a^d  director  of  the 


dike's  concert,  and  in  a  trial  of  skill  at  Dresden, 
he  obtaitied  a  victory  over  the  celebrated  French 
org2\nist,  Marchand,  wbe  had  previously  challenged 
and  conquered  all  the  organists  of  France  and  Italy. 
He  afterwards  became  master  of  the  cha\)el  to.  ths 
Prince  of  Anhalt  Cohen,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Weis- 
senfels.  As  a  performer,  and  composer  for  the  or- 
^[an,  he  long  stood  unrivalled.  He  died  at  Leipsiq 
m  1754,  leaving  eleven  sons,  of  whom  the  fallowing 
were  very  eminent  mi\sicians  :^^Wilhelm  Trvfi 
maun,  bom  in  1710,  at  Weijpiar,  died  master  of  ths 
chapel  of  Hesse  Dannstadt,  at  Berlin,  in  l<8i— 
Charles  Philm  Emauuelj  born  in  4714,  at  Weimw, 
died  at  Haogibi^g,  in  1788.  After  having  studied 
law  at  Leipsig,  he  ^eo^t  to  Berlin,  as  a  mu&ician  in 
thfi  Prussiau  service,  and  was,  finally,  director  of 
the  orchestra  a;t  Hamburg.  He  h9fi  composed  mostlr 
for  the  piano,  and  has  published  melodies  for  (i«f- 
lert'sltymuf.  His  vocal  compositiQ^s  are  excellent, 
and  his  essa^  ojgi  the  true  manner  of  playing  on  the 
hatpsicord,  IS  evcj|;\  aow  a  classical  work  in  its  kiad. 
—John  Christopher  Frederick,  born  at  Weimar, 
1732,  <^ed  i^  1795,  waster  of  the  chapel  at  Bucke- 
bi^rj^  a  greai  organist,^  is  also  favourably  knpvn  by 
the  mu^ic  he  has  publ^cd. — John  Christiajji,  bom 
in  17«^,  at  Leipsic,  died  in  London,  1782,  wa%  on 
occount  of  the  graceful  a^d  agreeable  style  in  which 
he  wrote,  a  favourite  compo&cr  with  the  public. 

BACCl  (Anpbew),  au  eminent  Italian,  phy- 
sician, became  professor  of  medicine  at  Rome.  SQ(1 
first  physician  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The  titig^e  of  his 
death  is  uncertain,  h^U  he  i$ras^  alive  in  1596.  His 
works  are,  ^*  De  Thermis,  libri  septem,**  "  D«  Na- 
turali  Vinoj^m  Histopa,"  "  Tabula  simplicium  M^ 
dicamentorum,"  and  "  pe  Conviviis  Afttiquoruni,'^ 

RAGCia  (JFra.  Bar-tolpmbo),  galled  Barteleni 
di  St.  Marco,  a  painter  of  history  and  portr^t,  was 
bom  at  Savignane,  near  Florence,  in  1469,  and  h^ 
came  a^  disciple  of  Cosimo  Bosselji ;  but  derived  his 
principal  knowledge  in  the  art  of  painting  from 
^eonardo  da  Vina.  He  understood  the  true  pfia- 
ciplea  of  design  beite.r  than  most  masters,  of  hit 
tim^  and  ^as  also  a  considerable  painter  in  pers- 
pective ;  so  that  he  directed  the  studies,  of  RspW 
with  regard  to  the  art  of  managing  and  uniting  co- 
lors, as  ^ell  as  the  rules  of  perspeetive.  Some  yefn 
after  Raphael  left  Florence,  Baccio  viaited  Rome  ;^ 
and  by  the  observatioua  ho  made  on  the  aatiquesi 
and  ^e  w^rks  of  Raphael,  he  made  great  improve- 
mjent,  whi^h  was  manifested  in  his  picture  of  St 
Sebeaiia«.  Th^  picture,  which  he  Enishod  after  hii 
return  to  Florence^  waa  so  well  designed^  so  n^Uurally 
and  heav^vfully  colored^  ajad  had  also  such  an  ez- 
presfion.  of  pa^n  a^nd  agony^  that  it  wm  ra^ved' 
from  public  view  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent,  be- 
cause it  made  too  strong  an  impression  on  the  iuia- 
gins^tioy^  of  many  women  who  beheld  it  He  was. 
very  laborious^  and  studied  nature ;  he  designed  (he 
naked  figure  correctly ;  hia  figures  had  much  giace, 
and  his  coloring  waa  admirable.  To  hiny  is  ascribed  the 
fiirst  inventipn  of  the  machine,  called  by  the  artists 
a  layman,  which  to  this  day  is  generally  used.  Upon 
this  he  placed  hia  draperies,  for  the  punose  of  more 
accuri,telY  observing  their  n^atural  and  their  more 
elegant  &lds.  A  capital  picture  of  the  Ascension 
by  Baccio,  is  in  the  FloreAtine  collectioiL  He  died 
11^1517. 

BACCIOCHI  (Fkhx  Rascal),  fwn^crlj;  Prince 
of  Lucca,  and  Piombin^o,,  husband  of  Elisa  Buonsr 
parte,  sister  of  KapoJ^^  bpm  May  18, 1.762^  in 
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pontes  enterctd  the  aimy  ti»  a  ciwlet^  a^id  waa  9t 
ttifim  vk«a  Napoieoa  cowuaiwmded  ib?  anuy  Ui 
Ua^.  In.  1797,  his  ixuvriag?  toouk  plac«,  ii\  couse- 
^acttce  «f  wluch  he  wm  pMde  Goh>A«l  cdf  the  2Gth 
Kf^iaeBt  of  light  iafaatvy,  c^lerwairds  lureeideut  of 
tke  ekctoxal  ooUege  of  Ax^iiwwif,  and  i^  1804,  a 
eoator,  without  b«ving  di^UnguUh^  hi)^9«U»  Xu 
1806  he  roe^vcd  the  title  of  Pri«ce,  fvom  the  prin- 
cipality of  Lucca  and  PioniJi^iQO^  iia»igBed  lo  his 
wik,  vh«i9k  after  the  dowftfal  of  Natwileo^,  he  ac- 
eompa^ied  jmW.  haiushneat.  We  ftre  not  avare  i| 
W  it  alitt  Uvino,  b«t  be  lotIL  his  wife  in  i^^^iX 

BACHAUMQKT  (Loi;w  P«it4t  j>«).  a  French 
niaeeUaneous  wiilen  author  of  a  ^owyqa^  *'  Histur 
pqae  et  iatt«Mice»"  pvhUshciiii^ller  ht9  death,  1777, 
ia  6  vok.  ISivo.,  undM  ihj»  title  of  "*  M^moivea  S^- 
cieta^"  which  ha  Ye  beea  oontinuec)  fi^ce  aa  iai'  as 
thntyTolwHwsa*  Ue  abo  published,  *' £w»ai  sprla 
peiDtoic,  la  acidptaie,  et  raKhitecture^*'  and  an 
tdition  of  QuistiUAn,  with  a  teeiwdaiioit  hy  C>edoy«, 
wda  Ufie of  t^  fcraoslaloi, 

BACH£JLl£JR  (Nicholas),  of  Tholoy^t,  bat 
o^fiBaUy  ol  L)ft«e%  t4wti^  scujptme  and  acchitec* 
tueat  Ihone  uncbr  Mi^ha^l  Ai^eJ^pw  His  weeks  in 
acal|itiiye  tkai  atiU  siihsiA  in  sc^vonl  chufches  of  that 
•ity,  ahraya  e^te  adBkiration,  though  some  of  them 
kave  since:  heen  gilt,  whkh  h«a  deptived  them  of 
t^  giace  and  d«licaoy  which  BacheUerh^d  given 
them.    He  flourished  in  the  $ij;teQlith.  century. 

BAOH&R  (GKoaflB-FR^DERu;),  a  physician  of 
^esanpes,  whe«»  he  taHght  in  the  early  pact  of  the 
18lh  centwiy,  wae  fanious  fo?  the  comLpositioi^  of  sk 
ytitipftkr  piU,  for  the  ewe  of  the  dropay;  upon 
vUtb  datease  he  al«o  tmhlished  several  Ueatises. 
Bis  SOB,  Al(e;tainder-AQdi3eWi  practised  i«edici«e  a| 
Psns,  aad  died  then  io  l^. 

BACHXUS  (JtOHN-Aveuarvs),  a«  ei^iiient  law- 
Tar  and  catio^  «w  hon^  in  1721  at  Uohendorp;  and 
in  12dt>  wea  cheated  doctor  of  mi^ematics  ii^nd  pro- 
ktmt  of  Iftw,  ta  which  in  \2b^  was  a^lM  the  pls^ce 
of  eccksiaatical  aaseseojr  at  LeipsW>  AU  theee 
sftosfthe  diflohacged  with  the  highest  pubUp  lepata- 
to  and  penonaleakem,  but  was  <9it.  ol^  Vy  <!  pre- 
natal deeth  ia  17S(6.  ldi^^  |rli^cipal.  puUieationy 
mte,  '^  iMsicactatio  de  Mysleni  £J[«usi|^'*  "  I>ivu# 
tx^aiMf,  sire  de  legihus  Tmj^  eojHune^^arias," 
*«  BnnoBius  de  fan(uu»s»'*  "  Bergeri  c^cononva  Ju- 
lis,*^  and  ^  OpHsc^la  ad  hifftoiiam  etim(i9pn«denti««s 
9ecVuitt&" 

BACHJkAfiCrYBl  (Btumns  Vt^m)*  a  physician 
si  FnntaBhia,  in  Hnagary*  ymtisiMl  at  t&e  end  of 
tbe  nih  centuiiy.  He  was  partACuhutly  addicted  to 
As  itadf  of  cheasislry,  «nd  hi»  deftth  wa?  occasioned 
Vyioise  «q>eriaieAts.in  that  science^  '  He  wrote  se- 
venl  troatiafis,  tiwMlogifial  aa  weU  as  scienti^c 
.  BACHOYiySi  (iUftN«R)«  wee  honk  at  Coh)gne 
ia  \5Sk\  and  raaided  at  Lieipiiic,  where  he  wa#  |itei6o. 
cats4  owin9  ^  ^  having  acboyted  the  opuiieas 
«f  Lutkes  fee  thoM  of  Galvin,  The  time*  chaiaging, 
hicerei,  he  ohtained  the  o^B&ce  of  seftatdo*,  a«d^fiteff- 
vuds  in  the  year  1565  that  of  Echevw,  and  about 
4me  yeaaa  after  that  of  consul  The  SU^ctor  Chiisr. 
tita  L  dyin^m  1591>  BMshptins.  wea  again  inf  qc* 
tettd  te  biafMs  LatberajMsip»  and  on  reftwug  they 
jUigtd  hujk  to  4ttit  hi*,  poets.  Ue  then  quitted 
Mipiie,  and  went  to  the  Makiae,  wiMie  he  fouAd  a 
siid  piQifelor  ia  the  elector,  who  gave  him  several 
wflesftof  pwifit  and  honour  at  Heid^Uiexg.  tUl  his 
4satk  whwrh.  hmMn«d  the  97th  of  Behru^«  1614 
tta  pvbhthMl  «.c»iiine«tM)L  on^the  eatedbim  of  the 


Palatine.^^His  4on»  of  the  WEiofte  navie,  was  a  vfr^, 
i^>le  lawyer  of  the  17th  century,  and  professed  civile 
lew  at  Heidelberg,  till  that  city  was  takeii  by  Count 
Tilly  in  \&^  ai)d  the  university  dissolved.  Thi% 
obliged  hun  to  Wve  the  (tlace^  but  he  appeivrs  to 
have  retunied  soon  after,  and  ultimately  to  havfli 
been  restored  to  his  office  upon  the  re-esteblishoptenj^ 
of  the  muveraity*  His  oh^f  works  are,  "  I^xeKri- 
tationes  ad  partem  poeteriorem  Chiliados  Antonit 
Fahvi,  deerroriUisinteipretum,  et  de  intovpretibuf 
juhs,"'  Ifol,  '*  Disputationum  MiscellaUeac^m  dot 
variis  Juriji  CivUis  materiia^  Uhex  uaus,"  mi  "  Ia 
Inatitutioniun  Jujbtiitiaui  ji«  Lihros  IV.  Cofmoen* 
tarii  Theoricl  et  Praotici/'  The  time  of  hiji  death 
if  uucertcun. 

BACH&TROM  (JoHNFaapiiRt^),  9  native  o| 
Silesia,  a  literary  adventurer,  who  fuHnded  a  print-, 
iflig  {tress  at  Co^etantin^ple,  and  eod^oTour^d  toi 
cireukte  a  Tivki^h  traa/ilatwa  of  the  U\>W%  hi)| 
failed.    He  died  aN>ut  176a 

BACICI  (John  Baptist  GAVttX  sumawed  ihet 
Painter,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  162i9,  and  studied  aft 
Roine  undef  Bemiai  Among  other  of  his  works  ia 
that  city  is  the  cupola  of  Jesus  at  Rome,  a  gvauA 
and  eomplioeted  perfeimance,  which  it  is  impossible 
sufiiicienUy  to  admirei  But  Bacici's  chief  e?tcelleuce 
lay  in  portvoit-painting,  and  .he  is  said  to  have 
drawu  that  of  a  nan  who  had  been  dead  twenty 
yeass,  merely  from  the  suggestions  of  those  who  ha4 
seen  the  person  while  alive.  Bacici  was  a  good  co^. 
hMuist,  and  excellent  in  foreshortening^  hujb.ho  ia 
E^ptroached  with  incorrectness  in  his  drawing,  and  a 
hs4  taste  in  his  drapexiea,  Nov'evthelesa  his  worka 
ere  much  esteemed.     He  di«d  in  174)9. 

BACK£K,  OS  BAKKKR  (Jamk^),  a  painter, 
horn  at  Antwerp  ift  1580,  learned  the  principles  of 
painting  from  his  fiither,  who  was  a  much  ii^feriev 
artist  After  his  fathev'a  death  he  lived  in  the  homfi 
of  Jaeomo  Palonno,  a  dealev  in  piclnre^  who  averi-> 
ciously  took  care  to  keep  him  incessantly  employed* 
and  sent  hie  paintings  to  Paris  to  he  disposed  o^ 
where  they  were  much  admired,  liis  name  and 
circumstances  thim  being  Jcept  unknown,  he  died  in 
an  obscure  and  depressed  condition  in  1560. 

BACKER,  or  BAKKKE  (Jacob.),  aa  eminent 
portrait  and  historical  painter,  was  bord  at  Har-i 
Ungen,  in  1609,  but  qieni  the  greatest  part  of  hia 
life  at  Ami^erdam;  and  by  all  the  writers  on  this 
sub^ject  he  is  mentioned  asau  extraordinary  painter^ 
psjrticulajly  of  portraits,  which  he  executed  with 
strength,  spirit,  and  a  graceful  resemblance.  He 
was  remarkeble  for  aa  uncommon  readiness  of  hand 
and  freedom  of  pencil:  and  his  incredibfe  expedition 
in  his  nianner  of  painting  appeared  in  the  half< 
length  portrait  of  a  lady  from  Uaerlem,  which  was 
bcf^  and  finished  in  one  day,  though  he  adorned 
the  figure  with  rich  drapery  and  several  ornamental 
jewelsk  He  also  painted  historical  subjects  wdth 
good  success;  and  ni&Cimoa  and  Iphigenia  ia  ac- 
counted by  the  connoi^eurs  an  excellent  perform- 
ance. In  designing  academy  figures,  his  expression 
was  so  jivst,  and  hie  ^outline  so  correct,  that  he  oh* 
tained  the  prize  from  all  his  competitom :  and  his 
works  are  sUll  bought  up  at  very  hi^  .pnoes  in  the 
Law  Countries.  In  the  GarmelUea'  charch  at 
Antwerp  is  preserved  his  capital  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  Backer  died  in  1651,  but  according  te 
Deacbampa  ia  1641. 

BACKHQUSS  (Wiluam),  bom  in  Berkshire^ 
in  1593^  attached  faiinself  to  the.  atady^  ol  d^amists]^ 
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and  astrology  then  so  much  in  vogue,  and  adopted 
the  celebrated  Aahmole  as  his  son.  He  died  May 
90,  1662,  having  published  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  "  The  pleasant  Fountain  of  Knowledge/' 
•*  The  Complaint  of  Nature,"  and  "  The  Golden 
Fleece,"  a  translation  from  Solomon  Trismosiil, 
master  to  Paracelsus. 

•  BACKHUYSEN  (LuDOLPH),  a  very  celebrated 
Dutch  painter,  was  born  in  1631,  in  the  city  of 
Embden.  The  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life  were 
employed  in  studies  suitable  to  the  intentions  of  his 
family,  which  wete  to  breed  him  up  to  commerce, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  was  sent  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  first  caught  an  inclination  for  painting. 
.The  earliest  instructions  he  received  in  this  art  were 
from  Albert  Van  Everdingen,  but  he  acquired  his 
principal  knowledge  by  frequenting  the  painting- 
rooms  of  different  great  masters,  and  particularly 
Henry  Dubbels.  While  Backhuysen  was  paintinff, 
he  would  not  suffer  even  his  most  intimate  friends 
to  have  access  to  him,  lest  his  fancy  mieht  be  dis- 
turbed, and  the  ideas  he  had  formed  m  his  mind 
might  be  interrupted^  He  studied  nature  attentively 
in  all  her  forms ;  in  gales,  calms,  clouds,  rocks, 
skies,  lights  and  shadows:  and  he  expressed  every 
subject  with  so  sweet  a  pencil,  and  such  transparence 
and  lustre,  as  placed  him  above  all  the  artists  of  his 
time  in  that  style,  except  the  younger  Vandervelde. 
It  was  a  frequent  custom  with  Backhuysen  whenever 
he  could  procure  resolute  mariners,  to  go  out  to  sea 
in  a  storm,  in  order  to  store  his  mind  with  grand 
images,  directly  copied  from  nature ;  and  the  mo- 
ment he  landed  he  flew  to  his  palette,  to  secure 
those  incidents  of  which  the  traces  might,  by  delay, 
be  obliterated.  His  works  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished, from  the  freedom  and  neatness  of  his 
touch,  from  the  clearness  and  natural  agitation  or 
quiescence  of  the  water,  from  a  peculiar  tint  in  his 
clouds  and  skies,  and  also  from  the  exact  propor- 
tions of  his  shi{>s,  and  the  gracefulness  of  their  po- 
sitions. No  painter  was  ever  more  honoured  by  the 
visits  of  kings  and  princes  than  Backhuysen  ;  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  one  of  the  number ;  and  the 
czar  Peter  took  delight  to  see  him  paint^  and  often 
endeavoured  to  draw,  after  vessels  which  he  had  de- 
seed. He  was  the  greater  part  of  his  life  much 
afflicted  with  the  stone  and  gravel,  and  died  in  1709. 

BAGMEISTEB  (Hatman  Louis  Ghristian), 
a  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Wlodimir,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished  promoter  of  literature  in  Russia,  was  for 
seme  time  director  of  the  German  college  at  Peters- 
bottr|,  and  a  member  of  the  academy  of  that  city. 
He  died  in  1806,  having  published  "  An  Abridge^ 
ment  of  Geography  of  Ue  Russian  Empire,"  a  col- 
lection of  Memoirs,  &c  relating  to  Peter  I.,  and 
eleven  volumes  of  a  work,  called  "The  Russian 
Library." 

BACON  (Robxrt),  an  English  divine  of  the 
13th  century,  was  bom  about  the  year  1168,  com^ 
pleted  his  education  at  Paris,  and  returning  to  Ox 
ford,  where  he  had  commenced  his  stodies,  read 
lectures  in  divinity,  and  became  a  famous  preacher. 
In  one  of  his  sermons,  preached  at  Oxford  in  1233, 
before  Henry  IIL,  he  reproved  the  king  for  his  par- 
tiality to  foreipeis,  and  fiuthfully  informed  kim, 
that  this  was  ue  principal  cause  of  the  discontent 
which  prevailed  amona  his  subjects.  Such  was  the 
impression  made  by  this  address,  that  the  king  is 
said  to  have  discovered  a  **  disposition  to  listen  to 
the  complaints  of  his  nobles.    Saoou  was  favoured 


with  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Edmund  Birch^ 
caUed  St  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and 
after  his  decease,  in  1240^  wrote  hit  Ufc.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  several  commentanes,  aennons, 
and  lectares.  Some  have  supposed  that  he  was  the 
brother  of  the -celebrated  Roger  Bacon ;  but  as  Bo- 
bert  died  in  1248,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  Roger 
was  not  bom  till  the  year  1214,  it  is  not  probabls 
that  they  were  brothers. 

BACON,  BAKON,  BACUN  (Rookr),  a  learned 
English  monk  of  the   Franciscan  order,  was  bora 
near  Uchesterin  Somersetshire,  in  1514,  and  studied 
at  Oxford  with  an  ardour  and  genius  that  gained  him 
the  favour  and  patronage  of  the  moat  distinffuished 
men  of  that  university.     To  extend  hia  knowledge, 
he  went  to  Paris,  whence,  after  having  attained  the 
degree  of  doctor,  he  returned  again  to  his  own  coun- 
try,  and,  as  some  say,  took  the  habit  of  the  Francis- 
ean  order  in  1240,  though  others  anert  tiat  he  be- 
came a  monk  before  he  left  Fiance.  Aiter  bis  retnm 
to  Oxford,  he  was  considered,  by  the  greatest  men 
of  that  university,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  in- 
defatigable inquirers  after  knowledge  that  the  woiW 
had  ever  produced;  and  therefore  they  not  only 
shewed  him  all  due  respect,  but  contributed  to  his 
expences,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  lav  out,  within 
the  compass  of  twenty  years,  no  less  than  two  thou- 
sand pounds  in  collecting  curious  authors,  making 
trials  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the  construction  of 
different  instraments,  for  the  improvement  of  useful 
knowledge.    His  new  discoveries  and  extraordinary 
performances,  however,  by  exciting  universal  admi- 
ration, produced  much  envy  and  ifl-wiU  among  the 
monks  of  his  fraternity,  who  circulated  a  report  that 
he  practised  magical  arts  and  held  converse  wrth 
evil  spirits.     Bacon  was,  in  consequence,  restrained 
from  reading  lectures  to  the  young  students  in  the 
university,  and  at  lengA  closely  confined  and  almost 
starved,  the  monks  being  afraid  lest  his  writings 
should  extend  beyond  thelimite  of  hb  convent,  and 
be  seen  by  any  besides  themselves  and  the  pope. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  his  reputation  continued 
to  spread  over  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  even 
Pope  Glement  IV.  wrote  him  a  letter,  desiring  that 
he  would  send  him  ajl  his  works.     Bacon,  accord- 
ingly, transmitted  his  principal  writings,  collected 
into  a  volume,  entitled  "  Opus  Magus,"  which  re- 
ceived both  favour  and  encouragement  from  Cle- 
ment ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Nicholas  lll-t  tbe 
general  of  the  Franciscans  not  onlv  prohibited  the 
reading  of  his  works,  and  sentenced  Bacon,  then  in 
his  sixty-fourth  year,  to  imprisonment,  but,  to  pre- 
vent appeal,  obtained  from  Nicholas  a  confirmation 
of  his  sentence  in  the  first  instance.    The  pretence 
for  this  injustice  is  attributed  by  some  writers  to  cer- 
tain  tracts  on  necromancy,  astrology,  and  alchemy ; 
but  the  real  cause  of  his  persecution  was  prohsfair 
the  dread  of  innovation  on  the  parte  of  bigoted  and 
interested  men,  who,  however  blind  to  the  benefits 
of  science,  in  other  respecte  possess  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  its  ultimate  operation  on  interests  which 
are  fostered  by  ignorance  and  superstition.    When 
he  had  been  ten  years  in  prison,  Jeromde  Ascoli  wsi 
chosen  pope,  under  the  name  of  Nicfai^as  IV. ;  snd 
Bacon,  m  oider  to  pacify  his  resentment,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  shew  both  the  innocence  and  the  use- 
fulness of  his  studies,  addressed  to  him  iiverjr  Isaraed 
and  curious  treatise,  "  On  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
infirmities  of  Old  Age,"     No  efliect  however  was 
produced  by  this  step ;  aad  it  was  not  until  th«  cIsm 
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of  this  pontificate  that   the  intercession    of    some 
English  noblemen   procured  his  liberty.      He  re- 
tQTned  to  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  Ms  "  Gompcndium 
of  Theology/'  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days^ 
djing,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  1294,  and  to 
others  in  1292,  at  the  advanced  affe  of  seventy-eight 
or  eighty.     Bacon  received  from  his  contemporaries 
the  name  of  "  the  wonderful  doctor,*'  and  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  extraordinary  man  of  the  age.     He 
was  a  perfect  master  of   Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, and  has  left  posterity  such  indubitable  marks 
of  his  critical  skiU  in  them,  as  miffht  have  secured 
Iiim  a  very  high  character,  if  he  had  never  distin- 
guished himself  in  any  oUier  branch  of  literature, 
in  all  branches  of  the  mathematics  he  was  well 
reraed,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  them  on 
which  he  has   not  written  with  a  solidity  and  clear- 
nets  which   have  been  deservedly  admired  by  the 
greatest  masters   in   that  science.      In  mechanics 
particularly,  Dr.  Frcind  says,  that  a  greater  genius 
W  not  arisen  since  the  days  of  Archimedes.     He 
understood  likewise  the  whole  science  of  optics  with 
accuracy ;  but  his  skill  in  astronomy  was  still  more 
remarkable,  since  it  appears  that  he  not  only  pointed 
out  that  error  which  occasioned  the  reformation  in 
the  calendar,  and  the  distinction  between  the  old 
stile  and  the    new,  but  also  offered  a  much  more 
effectual  and  perfect  reformation  than  that  which 
was  made  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.     He 
was  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  chemistry  at  a 
time  that  it  was  scarcely  known  in  Europe ;  and 
three  capital  discoveries  made  by  him  deserve  to  be 
t>articularly  considered.    The  first  is,  the  invention 
of  gun-powder,  which  however  confidently  ascribed 
to  others,  was  unquestionably  known  to  him,  both 
as  to  its  ingredients  and  effects.     The  second  Is  that 
which  commonly  goes  under  the  name  of  alchemy, 
or  the  art  of  transmuting  metals,  of  which  he  has 
left  many  treati^tes,  some  published,  and  some  still 
remaining  in  MS.,  which,   whatever  they  may  be 
thought  of  now,  contain  a  multitude  of  curious  and 
Ufleful  passages,   independently   of  their  principal 
nibject.    The  third  discovery  in  chemistry,  not  so 
deserving  of  the  reader's  attention,  was  the  tincture 
of  gold  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  of  which  Dr. 
Freind  says,  he  nas  siven  hints  in  his  writings,  and 
has  said  enough  to  shew  that  he  was  no  pretender 
to  this  art,  but  understood  as  much  of  it  as  any  of 
his  successors.     That  he  was  far  from  being  un- 
•lulled  in  the  art  of  physic,  we  may  conclude,  from 
Ms  Treatise  of  Old  Age.     Dr.  Brown,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  Sttglish,  esteemed  it  one  of  the  best  per- 
fcrmanccs  that  ever  was  written.     The  vulgar  im- 
putation on  Bacon's  character,  of  his  leaning  to 
magic,  was  utterly  unfounded ;  and  the   ridiculous 
>toiy  of  his  making  a  brazen  head,  which  spoke  and 
answered  questions,  is  a  calumny  indirectly  fathered 
upon  him,  naving  been  originally  imputed  to  Robert 
Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln.     In  logics  and  me- 
taphysics, as  weU  as  in  philology,  and  the  politer 
parts  of  learning.  Bacon  was  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  most  of  his  contemporaries;  and  his  treatise  on 
Ethics,  or  moral  philosophy,  contains  many  excel- 
jent  principles  for  directing  the  judgment  and  regu- 
«ting  the  conduct     To  theology,  all  his  other  stu- 
^  were  subservient;   and  he  directed  both  his 
actions  and  his  writings  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.     To  the  holy  scrip- 
tures he  paid  due  deference ;   and  ho  enforced  the 
«tudy  of  them  in  their  original  languages^  and  an 


assiduous  application  to  the  several  branches -of 
learning  which  he  thought  necessary  for  rightly  un- 
derstanding and  interpreting  them.  The  works  of 
Friar  Bacon  were  very  numerous :  Bale  speaks  of 
upwards  of  fourscore  books  written  by  him ;  and 
Dr.  Jebb  has  digested  a  still  greater  number.  Under 
the  distinct  heads  of  grammar,  mathematics,  phy- 
sics, optics,  geography,  astronomy,  chronologyy 
chemistry,  magic,  medicine,  logic,  metaphysics, 
ethics,  Uieology,  philology,  and  miscellany.  The 
"  Opus  Magus"  of  Bacon  was  published  by  Dr. 
Jebb  in  1773 ;  his  chemical  tracts  are  in  "  Thesaurus 
Ghemicus,"  Frankfort,  8vo,  1620 ;  and  his  treatise 
"On  avoiding  the  Infirmities  of  Old  Age,"  was 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1590,  and  the  English  version 
of  it  by  Dr.  Richard  Brown  in  1683.  Several  tracts 
of  Roger  Bacon  yet  remain  in  MS.  unpublished :  a 
piece,  bearing  the  title  of  ''  Liber  Naturallium ;"  a 
chronological  work,  entitled  **  Computus  Rogeri  Ba- 
conis,"  and  the  ^*  Compendium  of  Theology,"  are 
to  be  found  in  the  King's  Library ;"  and  two  other 
works,  called  by  the  author  "  Opus  Minus"  and 
"Opus  Tertium,"  among  the  Cottonian  MSS. 

BACON  (Sir  Nichoias),  an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  father  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bacon,  was  bom 
in  1510,  at  Chislehurst,  in  Kent  After  having  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  learning,  he  was  sent  to 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  and  on  returning 
from  a  tour  in  France  he  studied  the  law,  in  which 
he  soon  became  distinguished.  Besides  obtaining  a 
grant  of  several  manors  from  Henry  VIII.  he  was^ 
in  the  thirty-eight  year  of  the  same  king,  promoted 
to  the  office  of  attorney  in  the  court  of  wards,  a  place 
which  he  retained  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  knighted,  and 
obtained  the  great  seal  on  the  2i2d  of  December, 
1558,  with  the  title  of  lord-keeper,  bein^  at  the  same 
time  made  a  privy-councillor.  Having  retained 
this  office  for  more  than  20  vears,  with  uie  reputa- 
tion of  a  wise  statesman  and  faithful  counsellor,  he 
died  Feb.  20,  1579,  having  only  once  lost  the  favor  - 
of  the  queen  by  a  supposed  disposition  to  admit  the 
title  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He  left  behind  him 
a  variety  of  manuscripts  on  law  and  politics,  and  a 
commentary  on  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Camr 
den  describes  him  as  a  man  of  '*  a  gross  body,  but 
most  quick  wit,  singular  prudence,  supreme  elo- 
quence, happy  memory,  and  for  judgment  the  other 
pillar  of  the  state."  His  ^reat  parts  and  great  pre- 
ferment were  fiir  from  raising  him  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, as  appears  from  the  answer  he  gave  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  she  told  him  his  house  at  Redgrave 
was  too  little  for  him,  "  Not  so,  madam,"  returned 
he,  "  but  your  majesty  has  made  me  too  great  for 
my  house."  He  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  William  Femley,  of  West  Creting,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  esq.,  by  whom  he  had  three 
daughters ;  and  secondly  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cooke,  of  Giddy-hall,  in  the  county  of  Es- 
sex, knt,,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Anthony  and 
Francis,  the  illustrious  Lord  Bacon.  His  second 
wife,  who  died  about  1600,  appears  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  classical  literature,  and  left,  as 
monuments  of  her  abilities,  a  translation  of  Bishop 
Jewel's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  from 
the  Latin,  and  of  the  sermons  of  Bernard  Ochino, 
from  the  Italian. 

BACON  (Francis),  Baron  of  Venilam,  Viscount 
of  St  Alban's,  and  High  Chancellor  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
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Bacon,  by  hi»  second  wife,  and  bom  in  London  on 
.the  2id  of  January,  1561.     In  his  childhood  he  ma- 
nifested indications  of  sinsnlar  genius,  from  which 
those  who  conversed  with  him  might  have  deduced 
presages  of  his  future  attainments.     In  reply  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  asked  him  how  old  he  was, 
Tie  instantly  replit^d,  "  Just  two  years  youngcf  than 
•your  majesty's  happy  reign ;"  and  her  majesty,  con- 
xlcscending  frequently  to   converse  with  him,  and 
forming  a  high  opinion  of  the  solidity  of  his  sense 
■and  the  gravity  of  his  behaviour,  used  pleasantly  to 
call  him  "  her  young  lord-keeper."     At  the  aee  of 
13,  he  was  entered  a   student  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Where  his  progress  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  John  Whitgill,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  rapid  and  surjirisinff.     Before  he  had 
completed  his  sixteenth  year,  he  ue^an  to  perceive 
ihe  imperfections   of  the  Aristotehan   philosophy, 
'which  was  then  the  reigning  system,  and  probably  to 
form  designs  of  introducing  a  more   rational   and 
jprofitable    method   of   parsuing   philosophical   rc- 
iBcarches.     In  order  to  perfect  his  education,  and  ex- 
tend his  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  father  sent  him 
to  France,  and  placed  him  under  the  patronage  of 
Sir  Amias  Pawiett,  who  was  then  the  queen's  am- 
1)a8sador  at  Paris.     In  this  situation,  he  gained  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  Sir  Amias  to  sucli  a  degree 
tliat  he  was  intrusted  by  him  with  a  commission  to 
the  queen,  which  required  both  secresy  and  dispatch ; 
and  having  executed  this  commission  in  a  manner 
highly  honorable  to  himself,  and  equally  satisfactory 
to  the  queen  and  ambassador,  he  returned  to  Pans, 
and  from  thence  travelled  through  several  of  the 
provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  more  accu- 
Yate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country.    The  result  of  his  en- 
quiries appears  in  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Of  the  state 
of  Europe,"  and  written  when  he  was  no  more  than 
19  years  of  age.     The  unexpected  death  of  his  fa- 
ther obliged  him  to  return  suddenly  from  f'rance, 
and  to  engage  in   some  lucrative  profession.     Ac- 
cordingly, ne  determined  upon  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  entered  himself  in  the   society  of  Gray's 
Inn,  where,  by  assiduous  application,  he  obtained 
such  a  degree  of  reputation  that,  at  the  age  of  28 
years,  he  was  appointed  by  the  queen  her  counsel 
extraordinary'.     Professional  stutiies  however  could 
not  fill  up  the  capacious  mind  of  Bacon,  who,  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  formed  the  first  sketch  of  the  great 
philosophical  work  which  has  distinguished  his  name 
with  such  superior  honour.    The  narrowness  of  his 
fortune  afiforaing  him  no  other  alternative  than  a 
pursuit  of  his  speculations  in  retirement,  or  a  close 
attendance  on  the  court,  unfortunately  for  his  hap- 
piness and  repatation,  he  chose  the  latter.     Though 
allleJl  by  marriage  to  the  lord  treasurer,  Burleigh, 
and  to  fiis  son,  Robert  Cecil,  principal  secretary  of 
state, he  indulged  rcascmablfe  expectations  of  advance- 
ment: but  his  friendship  for  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
Cecil's  advowed  enemy,  intciposcd  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  preferment.     The  interest  of  Lord 
Burleigh  procured  for  him  merely  the  reversion  of 
the  cftioe   of  register  to  the  star-chamber,  worth 
about  1600^  a-year,  which  he  did  not  obtain  for  20 
years.     In  1594,  Cecil  represented  him  to  the  queen 
as  a  man  wholly   devoted  to  speculation,  and  pre- 
vented his  being  promoted  to  the  post  of  solicitor- 
gdneral,  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  endeavoured  to 
procure  for  him ;   but,  as  a  compensation  for  this 
disappointment,    the   earl  presented   him  with    ^ 


knded  estate,  which  he  afterwafds  sold,  at  less 
than  ite  value,  for  18D0Z.  Bacon,  however,  after 
this  singular  expression  of  fViendly  attachment  oa 
the  part  of  Essex  proved  unpralefhl;  and,  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  abandonfed  his  fVicnd  and  benj 
factor;  pleadea  against  him  ott  hi4  triftl  for  hign 
treason ;  produced  evidence  to  his  injury  from  his 
letters ;  and  after  his  execution  vindicated  the  con- 
duct of  administration,  in  an  appeal  to  tn*  public^ 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Declaration  to  the  Treasooi 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex."  His  conduct,  on  this 
occasion,  excited  against  him  such  genend  dissatli- 
faction,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  write  an  elabo- 
rate  defence,  under  the  title  of  **  Apology ;"  but  m 
art  nor  eloquence  could  avail  to  still  the  public  !ll- 
diguation.  In  public  concerns,  however,  he  acted 
wUh  firmness  and  dignitv.  Havinsf  been  chosen,  ill 
1593,  to  represent  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  par- 
liament, he  took  the  popular  side,  though^  a  ser^-ant 
of  the  crown,  against  her  majesty's  ministers;  and 
in  the  question  of  subsidies,  to  which  he  indeed  a*. 
sented,  he  delivered  a  speech,  the  freedom  of  whidi 
offended  the  queen,  and  prevented  his  advwicetoettl. 
Towards  the  end  of  her  reign  he  became  more  ser- 
vile in  his  parliamentary  conduct ;  for^  which  his 
only  plea  was  his  poverty,  and  debts  which  he  had 
incurred,  and  for  which  he  had  been  twice  arrested. 
Upon  the  accession  of  James  I.  Bacon  was  diatin- 

fuished  by  the  favour  of  his  new  sovereign,  and  in 
003  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the 
first  parliament  of  this  reign  he  regain^  his  popa- 
larity  by  undertaking  the  redress  of  grievances, 
arising  from  the  exactions  of  the  royal  purveyors; 
and  in  the  conduct  of  this  business  he  gave  bilisfad- 
tion  both,  to  the  house  and  the  king.  Prom  the 
former  he  received  a  vote  of  (hanks,  and  fW)in  me 
latter  a  patent  to  be  one  of  the  kind's  counsel,  mth 
a  salary  of  40/.  a-year,  accompanied  with  a  pcHsioft 
from  the  crown  of  60i.  Oryear,  ft^r  special  senrfcef 
rendered  by  hisbrotlier,  Anthony  Bacon,  and  Lim- 
solf.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Cecil,  no* 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  attor- 
ney-general, he  pursued  with  steady  perseverance 
his  plans  of  advancement;  and  by  promoting  the 
kitig's  ftivourite  object  of  an  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  by  publishing  in  1605  one  of  hi* 
most  important  works,  "  On  the  advancement  « 
learning,"  he  do  far  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favTj 
of  his  royal  master,  that  in  1607  he  was  appointed 
solicitor-general.  His  practice  also  was  at  this  time 
very  extensive  and  profitable,  and  he  also  improvea 
his  fortune  by  marriage  with  Uie  daughter  of  Bene- 
dict Barnbam,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  aldennan  of  the 
city  of  London.  Whilst  he  displayed  his  eminent 
talents,  both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  courts,  he  wai 
not  inattentive  to  his  grand  philosophical  specma- 
tions  and  pursuits.  Of  the  outline  of  his  infended 
work  he  circulated  copies,  under  the  title  of  '*  Co- 
gitata  ct  isa,'*  in  order  to  obtain  the  anitnadvcrsion* 
of  the  learned;  and  in  1610  he  published  his  trea- 
tise, entitled  "  Of  the  "Wisdom  of  the  Ancients. 
tn  1611,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Marshalsca-court,  and  aliout  the  same  time  bccMB* 
register  to  the  star-chamber,  granted  to  him  bv  EI»- 
2abeth  in  reversion ;  and  in  1613  he  was  made  at- 
torney-general. In  the  exercise  of  this  office  he 
suppnited  the  arbitrary  power  of  government  »n 
some  of  the  ^tate  trials ;  but  on  various  other  occa 
sious  he  performed  hi*  duty  with  fidelity,  and  ^*' 
active  in  his  exertions  for  suppressing  the  sS\'ag« 
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pMctiee  of  diaeUing.  Notwithstandiag  the  affiue&ce 
of  kit  circumstaocct  and  income,  £»  prodigality 
rendered  him  indigent ;  and  his  ambition,  which 
IW  him  to  aspire  after  the  first  dignity  in  the  law, 
c^acurriiiff  with  his  penury,  induowl  him  to  seek  it 
\af  colpable  serrility  and  artifice.  With  this  view, 
kscakivatcd  the  friendship  of  George  Villiers,  after- 
vaids  Dbke  of  Buckingham,  the  king's  farourite ; 
ud,  haTing  selfish  ends  to  secure,  &is  friendship 
OB  hit  part  degenerated  into  a  mean  and  crouching 
atmlity.  Apprehending  the  speedy  death  of  the 
Urd  chancellor,  he  not  only  petitioned  the  king  for 
thif  highnffice,  but  basely  traduced  the  talents  and 
ckaitcter  of  those  who  were  likely  to  be  bis  compe- 
titars,  and  enforced  his  application  by  atowing  his 
itidy  obedience,  and  his  power  of  influencing  the 
lover  house  of  parliament  His  solicitation,  te- 
omded  by  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
pfefaHed;  and  in  March,  1617,  he  waa  honoured 
vilh  the  seals  and  the  title  of  lord-keeper.  In  the 
bcginoiDg  of  1619  he  was  created  lord  high-chan- 
csllor  of  England,  and  baron  of  Verulam,  which  ti- 
tle was  exchsmged,  in  the  following  year,  for  that  of 
TBcoont  of  St.  Albans.  In  this  year,  tiz.  1620,  he 
pnsenlsd  the  world  with  a  work  which  he  had  been 
tvdTe years  in  completing-— his  "Novum  Organum,'' 
or  Hie  second  part  of  his  grand  "  Inttauration  of  the 
Sciences^"  The  high  department  in  the  law  which 
besought  with  ao  much  anxiety,  and  with  such 
Mcrifices  of  personal  honor,  proved  in  the  issue  an 
onatiott  of  vexation  and  disgrace.  By  opposing 
the  proposed  treaty  of  marriage  between  Charles, 
Prmee  of  Wales,  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  he  of- 
finded the' king;  and  by  endeavouring  to  prevent 
the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Villiers,  Buckingham's 
btothsr,  and  Sir  Bdward  Coke's  daughter^  he  dis- 
lijeased  the  favourite.  The  misunderstanding  occ»> 
aoned^  both  these  circumstances  soon  subsided; 
tad  whilst  be  increased  his  assiduity  in  promoting 
the  private  interest  of  his  royal  master,  he  counte- 
auttd  and  edcotiraged  the  rapacity  of  Buckingham 
^  affixing  the  great  seal  to  patents  that  were  in- 
tanded  to  be  instruments  of  extortion.  At  length, 
hit  condoct  in  various  circumstances,  involving  his 
OVB  pecuniary  advantage,  became  so  atrocious  that 
Qstionsl  justice  demanded  an  inquiry.  The  par- 
hanetit  accordingly  took  up  the  investigation  ;  and 
Becon  being  charged  with  twenty  distinct  charges 
tf  hiibery  and  corruption,  made  a  written  contea* 
■ioD  of  the  truth  of  the  chief  part  of  them,  saying, 
•asniwer  to  the  question,  if  it  had  been  written 
*iA  his  own  hand,  **  It  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my 
^(Ut:«^I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  mercilul 
to  a  broken  reed."*     The  house  moved  his   ma- 

a  to  sequester  the  seals,  which  was  accord- 
done,  and  then  proceeded  to  jiass  sentence, 
i|hieh  was,  •*  That  the  Lord  Viscount  St  Albans, 
uid  Chancellor  at  England,  shall  undergo  fine 
U<1  rmsem  of  40,000/.;  that  he  shaU  be  impri- 
■oied  is  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure ; 
■at  he  sbaUfor  ever  be  incapable  of  any  office  or 
f^Noyment  in  tho  state  or  commonwealth;  and 
■>the  shall  never  sit  in  parliament,  or  come  within 
the  Terge  of  the  court"  Thus  degraded  under  a 
jy»eatence,  we  camxyi  forbear  pitying  a  man  who, 
Mig  c^r  crimes,  suffered  his  servants  to  become 
the  instraments  of  his  ruin ;  and  who,  in  passing  by 
**^^ni  of  his  retinue  that  stood  up  to  salute  him, 
•^WMtioally  said  to  them,  **  Sit  down,  my  masters; 
your  rise  has  been  my  fall."  From  contemplating, 
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however,  the  examples  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and 
Seneca,  who,  like  himself,  bad  occupied  high  sta- 
tions, had  fallen  into  delinquency,  and  had  been  ba- 
nished into  retiremeiit,  he  derived  consolation ;  and* 
in  imitation  of  thfem,  he  detenained  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  time  to  philosophy  and  writing. 
But  neither  philosophy  bqr  experience  had  taught 
Bacon  moderation.  After  his  release  from  the 
Tower,  which  was  soon  granted  him.  and  the  entire 
remission  of  his  Sentence  gradually  obtained,  he 
possessed  a  royal  pension  of  1300/.  a-y car,  in  ad- 
dition to  600/.  a-year,  accruing  to  him  from  the  alie- 
nation office,  and  700/.  a-year  derived  from  his  own 
estate ;  but  he  lived  with  a  magnificence  and  splen- 
dour which  had  no  bounds.  In  his  way  to  London, 
his  coach  was  escorted  by  a  number  of  attendants 
on  horseback :  he  was  met  by  the  Prince  of  Wales^ 
who  asked  whose  equipage  this  was;  and  being 
told  that  it  was  Loid  St  Albans',  attended  by  his 
friends,  his  highness  remarked,  "  Well,  do  what  we 
can,  this  man  scorns  to  go  out  like  a  snuff."  With 
such  prodigality,  it  is  no  wonder  that  at  his  death 
his  debts  should  have  amounted  to  22,000/.  As  an 
instance  of  his  humility,  we  may  cite  his  reply  to 
the  French  ambassador,  who,  upon  reading  a  French 
translation  of  his  Essays,  paid  him  the  fulrome  conib- 
pliment  of  comparing  him  to  angels.  **  If  the  po- 
liteness of  authors,"  said  he,  **  compare  me  to  ah  • 
angel,  my  own  infirmities  remind  me  that  I  am  a 
man."  He  continued  to  pursue  his  philosophical 
studieo  to  the  last,  and  died  at  the  Earl  of  Arundel's 
house  at  Highgate  April  9, 1626.  He  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  St  Michael's  church,  within  tho  pre- 
cincts of  Old  Verulam,  and  verses  to  his  memory 
were  written  in  various  languages  by  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Be- 
fore we  can  properly  appreciate  the  value  of  Lord 
Bacon's  philosophicsd  works,  we  should  duly  con- 
sider the  state  of  philosophy,  and  the  method  of 
pursuing  science,  which  prevailed  at  the  period  ill 
which  he  lived.  The  authority  of  Aristotle  was  lib- 
solute  ;  his  logic,  physics,  and  metaphysics,  were  the 
principal  guides  in  all  scholastic  disquisitions ;  and 
the  science  that  was  principally  cultivated,  was  such 
OS  consisted  of  words  and  notions,  and  seemed  to 
exclude  the  study  of  nature.  Some  few  persons, 
indeed,  had  before  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  ventured 
to  dissent  from  Aristotle ;  and  the  fields  of  natural 
knowledge  had  been  cultivated  and  improved  by 
Friar  Bacon,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  others.  But 
there  was  still  wanting  one  great  and  comprehensive 
plan  that  might  embrace  the  almost  infinite  varieties 
of  science,  and  guide  otur  enquiries  aright  ill  all. 
This  Lord  Bacon  first  conceived  in  its  utmost 
extent,  to  his  own  lasting  honour,  and  to  the  getieral 
advantage  of  mankind.  To  him  belongs  the  praise 
of  having  invented,  methodised,  and,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  perfected  this  general  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  natural  science  by  tiie  only  sure  me- 
thod of  experiment  With  a  mind  commanding  and 
comprehensive,  prompt  in  invention,  patient  in  en-' 
quir>',  and  bubtle  in  discrimination,  neither  aifectini^ 
novelty  nor  idolixing  anti<|[nity,  he  formed,  and  in  m 
great  measure  executed,  his  grand  plan,  '*  The  In-< 
stauration  of  the  Sciences."  Among  the  more  po-- 
pular  works  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  principal  are  his 
**  History  of  Henry  VII.,"  "  Wisdom  of  the  An* 
cients,"  "  Moral  Essays,"  which,  in  the  authot'a 
own  phraseology,  **  came  home  to  men's  bnsinesi 
and  bosoms,"  and  several  law-tracts,  speecfaea,  lst> 
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ters,  &c.  These  valuable  writings  have  been  re- 
peatedly published  on  the  continent  in  Latin,  and 
have  passed  through  several  editions  in  England, 
the  best  of  which  are  those  in  5  vols  4to.,  and  10 
vols.  6vo.  The  character  of  Lord  Bacon  seems  to 
be  pretty  justly  delineated  by  Mr.  Hume  in  his  his- 
tory, vol.  vi.  p.  52.  Mrs.  Macaulay  expresses,  in 
vei^  strong  terms,  her  abhorrence  of  Bacon,  she 
saying,  that  '*  philosophy  itself  was  degraded  by 
a  conjunction  with  his  mean  soul.'*  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  extent  and  strength  of  his  genius,  this 
female  writer  adds,  **  his  precious  bequests  to  pos- 
terity ])aint  them  stronger  than  can  any  other  pen." 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  it  was  some 
discredit  to  Bacon  that  he  could  not  perceive  the 
reasonableness  of  the  system  of  Copernicus;  but 
perhaps  he  understood  less  of  astronomy,  and  was 
less  sensible  of  its  deficiencies,  than  of  any  other 
part  of  science  and  philosophy.  With  confidence 
m  the  merit  of  his  own  productions,  and  assuring 
himself  of  posthumous  fame.  Lord  Bacon  intro- 
duces in  his  last  will  this  remarkable  passage :— "  My 
name  and  memory  T  leave  to  foreign  nations ;  and 
to  mine  own  countrymen,  after  some  time  is  passed 
over.'*  Upon  the  superstructure  that  has  been  raised 
on  the  foundation  of  expenmental  philosophy  which 
he  has  established,  this  mscription  will  be  read,  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  by  distant  posterity,  "  Bacon, 
THE  Father  op  Experimental  Philosophy." 
Upon  the  whole,  in  contemplating  the  character  of 
Bacon,  exclusively  of  his  mcontestible  merit  as  a 
philosopher,  notwithstanding  all  the  allowances  that 
are  maae  in  his  favor,  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
f^m  his  own  peculiar  circumfltances,  and  from  other 
considerations,  yet,  when  we  call  to  mind  his  slavish 
submission  in  general  to  the  will  of  the  crown,  and 
especially  his  ingratitude  to  Essex,  and  his  corrup- 
tion as  a  judge,  we  are  constrained,  though  not 
without  ^reat  regret,  to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of 
the  description  given  of  him  by  Mr.  Pope,— 

**  If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shin'd, 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind." 
Anthony,  elder  brother  to  the  chancellor;  distin- 
guished for  his  great  knowledge  of  politics,  was 
very  intimate  with  Essex,  and  assisted  him  with  his 
advice  in  the  midst  of  his  distresses. — Sir  Nathaniel, 
knight  of  the  bath,  was  distinguished  as  a  painter  in 
the  style  of  the  Flemish  school. 

BACON  (Phanuel),  rector  of  Balden  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  vicar  of  Bramber,  in  Sussex,  possessed 
an  exquisite  fund  of  humour,  was  a  famous  punster, 
and  wrote  an  admirable  poem,  called  the  '*  Artificial 
Kite,*'  first  printed  4n  1719,  and  preserved  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1758.  In  1757  he  pub- 
lished  five  dramatic  performances,  viz.-^"  The 
Taxes;"  "  The  Insignificants  ;"  " The  Trial  of  the 
Time-killers ;"  "  The  Moral  Quack ;"  "  The  Ocu- 
list." He  was  also  the  author  of  a  very  humorous 
ballad,  entitled  "The  Snipe,"  preserved  in  the 
**  Oxford  Sausage,*'  and  died  Jan.  10, 1783,  aged  82. 

BACON  (John),  a  sculptor  of  great  eminence, 
born  1740,  in  South wark,  was  appr^pticed  in  1754 
to  a  porcelain  manufacturer  at  Lambeth,  where  he 
imbibed  a  strong  predilection  for  the  art  in  which  he 
afterwards  rose  to  so  high  a  rank.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  he  had  attained  his  twenty-third  year  that 
he  commenced  his  operations  upon  marble,  and  soon 
after  invented  the  machine,  now  in  general  use  in 
the  profession,  for  "getting  out  the  points"  of  the 
model  upon  the  «tonc.     In    769,  having  previously 


received  several  honorary  distinctions  from  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  Afts,  he  obtained 
the  first  gold  medal  given  by  the  Royal  Academy, 
of  which  he  became  an  associate  in  1770.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  productions  of  his  chis^ 
are  the  monuments  to  Lord  Chatham  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  and  Guildhall;  another  to  Mrs.  Draper, 
in  the  cathedral  at  Bristol ;  the  statutes  of  Howard 
the  philanthropist,  and  Johnson  the  lexicogiu>her, 
in  St  Paul's  cathedral ;  and  that  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  at  All  Souls'  college,  Oxford.  He  died 
August  7,  1799.  The  article  on  aculpture,  in 
Kees*  Encyclopedia,  was  written  by  Bacon. 

BACONTHORP,  or  BACONDORP,  or  simply 
BACON  (John),  sumamed  the  Resoluie  Doctor, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  was 
bom  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  at  Bacon- 
thorp,  an  obscure  village  in  Norfolk.  In  his  youth 
he  was  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Blackne^;  and, 
after  some  years  dedicated  to  learning  and  piety,  re- 
moved to  Oxford,  and  from  thence  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degrees  in  divinity  and  Ivn, 
and  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  learning,  being 
esteemed  the  heaul  of  the  followers  of  the  philosopher 
Averroes.  Upon  his  return  into  England  he  wasunani- 
mously  chosen  the  twelfth  provincial  of  the  Ensliih 
Carmelites,  in  a  general  assembly  of  that  order  held 
at  London  in  the  year  1329.  Four  years  after  he 
was  invited  by  letters  to  Rome ;  where,  in  seyeial 
disputations  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  he  gave  no 
little  offence,  by  carrying  the  papal  authority  too 
high  in  the  case  of  dlivorces  ;  but  thought  fit  after- 
wards to  retract  his  opinion,  and  was  held  in  great 
esteem  at  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  Of  hi* 
works,  which  are  numerous,  the  following  have  been 
published  :—•**  Commentaria,  seu  Questiones  per 
quatuor  libros  sententiarum,"  which  has  under^e 
six  editions;  and  "Compendium  legis  .Christi,  et 
Quodlibeta/'  Venice,  1527.  He  died  at  London  in 
1346. 

BACOUE  (Leo),  the  only  Protestant  who  went 
back  tQ  popery  that  was  made  bishop  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  was  bom  at  Castelgeloux,  in  Gu- 
cony.  After  having  quitted  his  religion,  be  entered 
himself  of  the  Franciscan  order,  was  then  made 
bishop  of  Glandeve,  and  afterwards  of  Pamien, 
where  he  died  in  1694,  at  the  a^  of  94.  His  Latin 
poem  on  the  Education 'of  a  Prince,  1671, 4lo.,  ^ro- 
cured  him  the  episcopal  dignity  by  the  interest  of 
the  Duke  of  Montausier. 

BACQUERE  (Bknedict).— Of  this  writer,  who 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  but 
of  whose  life  no  memorials  have  come  to  us,  we 
have  a  much  esteemed  work,  "  Salvator  Senum," 
published  1672;  and,  if  it  is  not  the  same  work, 
*'  Senum  Medicis,  prmscribeus  observanda,  ut  sine 
magna  molestia  senectus  protrahatur,"  Colon.  1673, 
and  1683,  8vo.  Mons.  Garrera  says,  that  Bac({aei« 
was  professor  of  theology,  and  prior  of  the  abbey  of 
Dunes,  which,  Eloy  observes,  is  very  probable,  as» 
at  the  end  of  the  directions  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health  of  aged  persons,  is  another  woric,  entitled 
"  Salvator  Senus,  remedia  suggerans  pro  Senum 
salute  etema." 

BACQUET  (John),  a  learned  French  Uwver. 
was  advocate  to  the  king,  and  flonrished  ,at  the  close 
of  the  16th  century.  He  wrote  many  excellent 
law4racts,  which  were  published  with  notes  by  Fe^ 
riere,  at  Lyons,  in  2  vols,  folio^  in  1744.  He  ^^ 
in  1597. 
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BACTISHUA  (Gborgb),  verf  eminent  for  his 
proficiency  in  the  Persian  and  Arabian  languages, 
KceiTed  his  education  at  Jondisabur,  or  Nisabur, 
the  capital  of  Korasan.  Being  sent  for  to  Bagdad 
by  Almansor,  the  second  caliph  of  the  house  of 
Abbas,  to  relieve  him  of  a  complaint  of  his  stomach, 
in  which  he  was  successful,  he  was  detained  there,  and 
at  the  desire  of  the  caliph  translated  'teveral  books 
of  physic ;  and  when,  on  account  of  his  ill  health, 
ke  desired  leave  to  return  to  his  country,  Almanzor 
teat  him  home  with  great  honor,  and  a  reward  of 
10,000  aureu  Rhazes  and  Serapion  have  recorded 
in  their  works  many  of  the  maxims  and  medicines 
of  Geoq^e.  The  answer  was  remarkable  which  he 
mtde  to  Almansor,  who  had  condescended  to  solicit 
his  conversion  from  Christianity  to  Mahometanism, 
tad  offered  to  insure  him  a  place  in  paradise  upon 
fail  compliance.  "  No,*'  replied  the  doctor,  "  I  am 
v«iy  well  contented  to  go  where  my  forefiitheis  have 
gone,  be  it  to  heaven  or  hell." 

BADAKSCHI,  a  Persian  poet,  under  the  Caliph 
Uoctftsi,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  lOth  century. 
He  wrote  a  divan,  or  collection  of  poems  upon  the 
fortunes  which  attended  the  great  men  of  the  court 
In  this  he  observes,  that  the  varied  scene  in  human 
affairs  ought  not  to  create  surprise,  as  we  see  that 
life  is  measured  by  an  hour 'glass,  and  that  an  hour 
18  always  above,  and  the  other  below,  in  alternate 
soccession. 

BADALOCCHIO  (Sisto),  a  native  of  Parma, 
wias  a  celebrated  painter,  and  pupil  of  Annibale  Ca^ 
racci,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome,  where  he 
painted  several  pictures  of  merit,  particularly  two  in 
the  Verospi  palace,  both  relating  to  the  story  of  Acis 
and  Galatea.  He  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th 
century. 

BADCOCK  (Samuel),  son  of  a  butcher  at  South 
MoUon,  in  Devon,  was  born  there  in  the  year  1747, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  became  pastor  of  a  small 
dissenting  congreffation  at  Winbome,  in  Dorset- 
shire. He  was  subsequently  invited  to  Barnstaple, 
but  auitted  it  on  some  charge  against  his  character, 
which  however  he  appears  to  have  satisfactorily  re- 
foted.  He  ultimately  removed  to  South  Molton, 
where  he  presided  over  a  small  congregation,  and 
dedicated  his  views  to  miscellaneous  literature.  He 
wrote  in  the  London  Review,  London  Magazine, 
General  Evening  Post,  St  James's  Chronicle,  and 
other  journals;  but  the  great  scene  of  his  literary 
labonr  was  the  Monthly  Review,  for  which  he  wrote 
Kvexal  distinguished  criticisms,  particularly  one  on 
Dr.  Priestley's  "  History  of  the  Corruptions  of 
Christianity,"  and  another  on  Madan's  '*  Thelyp- 
thora."  He  also  gave  Dr.  White  great  assistance 
inhisBampton  Lectures-  In  1787  he  joined  the 
cttablished  church,  became  assistant  preacher  at  the 
Octagon  chapel,  Bath,  and  died  in  May,  1788.  Be- 
tides his  very  able  articles  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
and  various  essays  and  poems  in  the  magazines  and 
publications  before-mentioned,  be  printed  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  **  A  slight  Controversy  between  Dr.  Priest- 
ley and  his  Opponents  on  Matter  and  Spirit" 

BADEN  (DvKBs  of).  See  Hknnan,  Frkds- 
nicK,  Philip,  Louis -William,  James,  Christo- 
rHxs. 

BADE^  (Jambs),  one  of  the  revivors  of  Danish 
literature,  was  bom  in  Zealand  in  1735,  and  stu- 
died at  Gottingen  under  the  celebrated  Heyne.  On 
his  return  to  Copenhagen,  in  1760,  he  commenced 
giving  lectures  op  the  bcUes  lettres,  in  the  Danish 


language ;  in  1 767,  was  nominated  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres ;  and  in  1780  he  obtained 
the  place  of  professor  in  ordinary,  which  he  held  till 
his  death  in  1804.  His  principal  works  are— a 
Critical  Journal;  the  Journal  of  the  University, 
from  1793  to  1799 ;  translations  of  some  of  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  Horace,  Quintilian,  Xenophon, 
&c. ;  and  a  German  and  Danish  Dictionary. 

BADENS  (Francis),  a  painter  of  history  and 
portraits,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1571,  and  ac- 
quired the  first  rudiments  of  the  art  from  his  fhther; 
and,  by  visiting  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  ac- 
quired a  good  taste  in  design,  and  a  very  pleasing 
manner.  Upon  his  return  to  his  own  country,  his 
merit  was  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Italian  painter. 
His  touch  was  light  and  spirited,  and  his  colouring 
warm,  so  that  he  had  the  honor  of  being  {he  first 
who  introduced  among  his  countrymen  a  good  taste 
for  colouring.  The  news  of  his  brother's  assassina- 
tion occasioned  his  death  in  1603,  which  was  much 
regretted  by  every  lover  of  the  art 

BADESSA  (Pall),  a  native  of  Messina,  floa- 
rished  in  1560,  and  enjoyed  great  reputation,  during 
his  life,  as  a  poet.  Among  other  performances,  huo 
translated  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses. 

BADEW  (Richard  db),  a  native  of  Baddow, 
in  Essex,  was  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  13!26,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  college  called  University 
Hall,  which  was  destroyed  accidentally  by  fire ;  and 
when  rebuilt  by  the  daughter  of  Robert  de  Clare» 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  wa^  called  Clare-hall. 

BADIA  (Thomas),  a  cardinal  nnder  Clement 
VIL  and  Pavd  III.,  died  at  Rome,  1547,  leaving 
behind  him  a  letter  in  reference  to  the  assembly  of 
Worms,  convoked  by  Charles  V.,  on  which  occasion 
Badia  was  the  pope's  deputy.— Charles  Francis,  a 
very  celebrated  Italian  preacher,  bom  at  Ancona  in 
1675,  and  died  at  Turin  1751.  He  left  behind  him 
several  treatises  and  sermons. 

BADIA  (Domingo),  a  Spanish  traveller,  who  in 
1803  visited  the  Mahommedan  countries,  bordering 
the  Mediterranean,  calling  himself  AH  Bey,  and 
professing  to  be  a  Mussulman,  to  support  which  cha- 
racter he  submitted  to  circumcision.  He  was,  how- 
ever, suspected  to  be  a  Christian ;  and  it  is  now 
admitted  that  he  was  employed  as  a  political  agent, 
by  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  at  the  instigation  of  Na- 
poleon. His  Travels,  published  at  Paris  in  1814, 
have  been  translated  into  English.  Burckhardt  gives 
a  curious  account  of  this  traveller,  who  died  in  his 
native  country. 

BADILE  (Antonio),  a  painter  of  history  and 

Sortrait,  was  bom  at  Verona,  in  1480,  and  by  assi- 
uous  application  excelled  his  predecessors  in  an 
acquaintance  with  the  true  principles  of  the  art. 
He  was  allowed  to  be  a  very  eminent  artist ;  and  he 
had  the  honor  of  having  for  his  disciples  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese and  Baptista  Zelotti.  His  colouring  was  ad- 
mirable ;  his  carnations  beautiful ;  and  his  portraits 
preserved  the  perfect  resemblance  of  flesh  and  real 
life.     He  died  in  1560. 

BADIUS  (JossE),  or  in  Latin,  JODOCUS 
BADIUS  ASCENSIUS,  an  eminent  French 
printer,  was  bora  in  1462,  atAssche,  a  village  in  the 
territory  of  Brussels,  from  which  he  derived  the  name 
Asccnsius.  He  maide  great  progress  in  the  langua- 
ges, and  principally  in  the  Greek,  which  he  learned 
at  Lyons  and  at  Paris.     He  printed  a  great  many 
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books ;  was  also  the  author  of  some,  v^oog^which  are, 
**  Sylva  moralis  contra  vitia  ;*'  "  Psalt^rium  B.  Ma- 
rie versibaa.;*'  "  Epigrammatum,  Lib.  I.;"  *' Nsr 
vicola  stultarum  mulieruin;"  "  Vita  Thorns  a  Kcm- 
nia;*'  "De  Grammatica;"  "  De  conscribendis 
Epistoiis.**  He  wrote  also  coi^entaries  on  Honce, 
Virgil,  JuTenal,  Lucan,  Sall^t,  Valerius,  Maximus, 
Quiutilian,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  some  .parts  of  Cicero's 
works.  His  high  reputation  in  these  studies  induced 
Treschel,  the  famous  printer,  to  engage  him  as  cor- 
rector of  his  press,  and  not  only  secured  his  ?al)iable 
idTvices  by  taking  him  as  a  pa^rtner  in  the  business, 
but  also  i^ve  him  his  daughter  Thalia  in  marriage, 
who  was  also  a  learned  lady.  After  the  death  of  his 
father*in-law,  in  1500,  he  was  engaged  by  Gs^nin, 
the  royal  librarian,  to  visit  Paris,  where  he  remuFed 
with  his  family,and  established  an  excellent  printing 
ofiice,  'by  the'  name  of  Pnslum  Asccnsiantin;,  from 
which  many  good  editions  iss»ued,  although  his  type 
was  not  so  much  admired  as  that  of  the  Stephens's. 
He  died  in  1535.  His  son  Conrad  Badius  settled  at 
Genera,  having  embraced  Calvinism,  abd  was  both 
a  printer  and  an  author. 

BAOOARO,  or  BADUARO  (Danibl),  a  senator 
ei  Venice,  who  died  in  1580,  has  left  various  treatises 
en  the  civil  law,  which  were  printed  at  Vepice  in 
1593»  and  reprinted  at  Boulogne  in  174 1.  His  son 
Peter  Badoaro,  was  also  celebrated  for  his  know- 
le4ge  of  law,  and  died  in  1591,  leaving  a  work 
called,  "  Orationi  .Civili."— -Frederick  Badoaro,  of 
the  same  family,  was  distinguished  for  his  leamiog 
anfl  talents  as  a  negotiator.  He  was  Venetian  am- 
bassador at  the  conrt  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  H. 
iMid  waB  the  founder  of  (lie  academy  known  by  the 
name  pf  Delia  Fama,  at  Venice.     He  died  in  1593. 

BADUEL  (Claude)  a  Protestant  divine  of  the 
16th  century,  was  a  native  of  Nismes,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  University  in  that  city.  In  1557,  he 
becgqae  pastpr  of  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Greneva,  and  taught  mathematics  and  physics  till  his 
4eath  in  1561.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  ser- 
mons and  some  other  works  of  Calvin,  published  at 
Geneva,  in  1557,  8vo.  He  also  wrote,  *'  De  ratione 
vitiB  studiose  ac  literats  in  Matrimonio  collocandae 
•c  dejendc,"  4to.  printed  at  Lyons  in  1544,  and 
translated  into  Latin  in  1548;  "  De  CoUegio  et 
XJoivcrsitaie  Nemansensi;"  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1554 ;  '*  Acta  Martyrum  nostri  SsBculi,"  Geneva, 
1556 ;  and  also  Latin  orations  and  epistles.  His 
Lutittity  is  dootmended ;  and  he  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  learning  and  piety. 

BAECK  (Abraham),  bom  in  1713,  and  died  in 
1795,  was  first  physician  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
juiihor  of  several  small  works  on  natural  history. 

BAELl  (Francis),  a  native  of  Milazio  in  Sicily, 
was  born  in  1639,  and  cultivated  with  success  mathe- 
jualies  and  poetry.  He  produced  two  dramatic 
pieces,  *<  The  Temple  of  Tempe,"  and  "  Polixenes," 
wad  published  "  Odes,"  ''  Sonnets,"  and  an  "  Histo- 
rical account  of  the  City  of  Messina,"  Fraikcfort, 
1676.     The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

BAERMAN>^  (Georgb  Frederick), professor 
«f  mathematics  at  Wittenberg,  diediu  17 19,  leaving 
behind  him  sevesal  works  relating  to  that  science. 

BAERSIUS,  or  VEKEN»TIL  (Henry).,  a 
l0anied  printer  at  Louvain,  of  the  sixteenth  cenWry, 
and  able  mathematician,  wrote,  **  Do  composi- 
.lione  ct  nsu  Decretorii  Planetaram,"  "  De  compo- 
aitiona  •!  usu  QiMihwDtiC*  «|i4  "  TabuUe  peipeti» 


Longitudinum  ae  Latitudinum  Plaoetarum,  ad  Ue- 
ridianum  Lovanlensem." 

BAFFA^or  BAFFI  (Francis),  a  Venetian  poe( 
of  great  reputation  in  his  tim^,  flourished  in  1545^^ 
His  poems  will  b^  found  in  savttal  Italian  coUecr 
tions. 

BAFFIN  (William),  a  celebrated  English  aavh 
gator,  was  bom  in  1584,  and  killed  during  the  siegt 
of  Ormns,  in  India,  in  16'i2.  He  made  several  vey* 
ages  to  the  arctic  regions,  an4  is  taid  to  have  mm 
as  far  as  81)^  degrees  of  North  latitude,  but  be  ii 
chiefly  distinguished  as  the  discovarer  «f  the  vtH 
inlet  of  sea,  now  known  as  Baffin'*  bay. 

BAFFO  (GBoaaa),  a  putrician  of  Venice  in  ths 
18th  century,  who  was  considered  the  moat  obsceae 
poet  of  his  time.  His  poems,  in  four  volumes,  wcti 
published  at  Venice  in  1789,  nnder  (he  title  of''  €» 
mopoli.'*  Notwithstanding  the  liceiktiousneas  of  hii 
verses,  he  was  remarkable  Ibr'lhe  mmlity  and  pi»> 
priety  of  his  conduct 

BAGARD  (CfiARi.«s),  an  etoinent  French  phy- 
sician, was  bom  al  Nancy,  Jan.  2, 1686,  and  disd 
there,  Dec.  7,  1772.  His  woriu  are,  *'  Histoire  d» 
la  Theriaquet"  *'  Dissertation  cur  les  Trenodilemtiis 
de  Terr«,  et  les  Epidemies  qu*ils  accasionneat;'' 
"  Explication  <l*uii  passage  d'Hippocrate  siir  Iss 
Scythes  qui  deviennent  Ennuques;"  "  Analyses  dcf 
eau](  Miqarales  de  ContrexfviUe  ei  de  Naacyi" 
"  Des  Memoires  sur  la  petite  verole,'*  &c.  besuki  i 
Dispensatory,  in  folio,  and  a  treatise  on  tbe  Mate lia 
Medica. 

BAGDEDIN  (MAiioMBT),att  Arabian  mathoM- 
tician,  usually  classed  amon^  the  authors  of  the  tnlk 
century,  is  said  to  hav«  written  some  treatises  m 
geometry,  and  among  others,  one  entitled  "  Oe  » 
perficierum  divisionibus,"  which  Dr.  Dee,  of  het^ 
don,  and  Frederic  Commandini,  of  Urbina,  translated 
into  Latin.  Some,  however,  aee  of  •pinion  thattkl 
original  treatise  was  by  Euclid,  and  that  Begilsdii 
was  only  the  trajulator  of  it  into  the  Aidbio  Isa- 
guage. 

BAGE  (Bo>BBT),  an  English  writer  of  oeBsidaf- 
able  Ulents,  was  bom  Feb.  29,  1738,  at  Darief,aii4 
died  Sept  1801.  He,  for  some  time,  carried  .aa  Mi 
father's  business  of  paper»makiug,  but  suba^qoeiit^ 
gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  Hlerature.  Hii 
novels  of  "  Mount  Heneth,"  "  Barham  Dowas," 
the  "Fair  Syrian,"  "Janet  WaUaoa,"  "Henof- 
prong,"  or  "  Man  as  he  is  not,"  and  **  Man  m  he 
14,"  were  all  popular,  and  are  superior  pvoduotioRa 

BAGFORD  (John),  an  industrious  antimiaiy 
and  collector  of  literary  euriositiea,  bom  in  Ixn- 
don,  October,  1675,  was  bred  to  the  occupation  of  s 
shoemaker;  he  was  early  led  to  inquiries  respeeliiig 
the  antiquities  and  literary  history  of  his  own  sooo- 
try ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  acqiuie^ 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  old  English  books,  prioti» 
and  rarities,  which  he  picked  up  at  lew  prices,  tad 
-sold  agein  for  a  moderale  profit  In  tiss  ooatse  sf 
his  labours,  he  nude  hunaelf  acquainted  with  thf  hMh 
tory  of  printing,  and  of  the  axis  ooanccted  with  ii» 
and  in  1707,  published  in  the  Phik>Bophieal  Traai- 
actions,  his  "Proposals  for  a  History  of  PrioliDg^ 
fcc."  in  which  he  received  no  enooaragemeDt, 
though  the  numerous  manuscripts  by  him  on  ths 
subject,  now  in  the  British  Mumubh  prove  that  he 
had,,  at  least^  provided  ample  materials  for  a  weik  tf 
this  description.  He  is  said  to  have  beoome  a  fso- 
sioner  of  the  Qhartexhouae  previous  to  his  desifc, 
wdhiob  took  pJa^  at  Islingtan,  May  15, 17U. 
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BAGGER  (John),  a  Diiteh  divine,  was  born  at 
Lmuleii,  wliere  he  became  profeeflor  of  OrienUl  lan- 
mges  in  1646,  and  in  1675,  was  made  bishop  ol 
Osjwnhagen.  He  revised  the  ritual  of  pablic  wor- 
ddp  eetahli^ed  by  Ghristiem  IV.  and  published  se» 
venl  learned  and  eloquent  discourses  in  Latin.  A 
Tihsble  tnatiae  of  Bagger,  who  died  in  1693,  was 
frioted  at  Copenhagen  m  1§65,  under'  the  title  of 
**  D«  principiis  perfectivis  SyUogismorum.*' 

BAG6B8EN  ( Jbkb,  the  Danish  for  Emanuel), 
s  Danish  poet,  was  horn  at  Corsor,  in  1764,  and 
disd  St  Dresden  in  1896.  He  resided  principally 
St  Cepenhagen,  and  was  fcr  some  time  profisssor  of 
the  Danish  language  at  Kiel,  but  resigned  his  office 
iil6M.  His  he&t  productions  are  his  smaller 
psesM  and  aonga,  several  of  which  are  very  popular 
«ith  his  countrymen.  His  **  Oomic  Tales,"  and  his 
'*  fiessoBs,"  are  most  esteemed;  and,  after  his  death, 
s  homorous  poem  was  published,  in  German,  at 
Lnpsie,  called  "  Adam  and  Eve." 

BAOIEU  (J&pQUBs),  surgeon  to  a  regiment  of 
ankj,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  author 
ef  tsfeml  valuable  works  on  chimrgical  subjects, 
fsitieakrly  on  the  method  of  treating  guu-ahot 
levods.  He  opposes  the  frequent  amputation  of 
hiafas  80  common  in  France,  and  reduces  the  cases 
nodcring  that  operation  neoessary,  to  a  very  small 
njaber.  He  defends  experience  as  moie  valuable 
tWn  theory ;  no  course  ik  reading  or  studv  being 
fwpstwt  to  supply  the  place  of  practict ;  tne  Ught 
or  knowledge  obtained  from  which  is  often  incommu- 
wcable.  He  commends  Amh.  Parrv's  practice  in 
nasbet  woande,  ef  first  using  emollient  applica- 
OQU,  and  then  making  large  opsnings  for  diaoharg- 
iae  the  confined  matter.  He  does  not  admit  the 
cficacy  of  Peruvian  haik  in  checkinpf  the  progress 
sf  jpagiene,  which  he  thinks  has  its  boundaries 
sAisd  by  nature.  He  is  supposed  by  Portal  to  be 
the  snthor  of  **  Lettre  de  M.  Chirurgien  de  Province, 
iM.  Chinugien  de  Paris;"  8vo.  1740.  Also, 
"Deaz  Lettres  d'un  Chirurgien  de  L'Arm^,"  Fune 
■w  pfabdeurs  ohapitres  du  tr.  de  la  gangrene  de  M. 
Qoesnai,  Taatie  snr  le  tr,  dBB  armes  k  Ibu,  de  M . 
Dsspaitcs,"  Palis,  1750,  ISmo.  "  NonveUe  Lettre 
4e  M.  Bagien,  &c."  1751,  )2mo.  ^  Examen  dn 
FknieinnB  parties  dm  hi  Ohirurgie,  kc"  9  vols. 
1756. 

BAGLIONB  (Costania),  a  most  pleasing 
■aasr  sad  excellent  actress,  in  the  comic  opera  at 
Mflaa,  in  1770,  at  the  head  of  a  Bolognese  mnsi. 
ml  fcaily,  of  which  six  sisters  were  all  singers. 
Three  of  these  sisters  went  afterwards  to  Paris, 
'*«hD  pleased  there  sp  modi  (says  M.  La  Borde)  as 
t>  sake  tts  wish  to  hear  the  rest." 

BAGLIOKI  (John  Paul),  a  native  of  Perugia, 
^  onirped  the  sovereignty  of  his^country,  of  which 
he  was  dispossesaed  by  Cnsar  Borgia.  He  after- 
vnds  served  In  the  Italian  aimies,  especially  in  the 
psy  of  Venice,  and  was  at  last  treacherously  invited 
to  fionieby  the  Pope,  Leo  X.  who,  dreading  his  in- 
hJems,  beheaded  him  in  1530. 

BAGLIONI  (Giovamni),  a  Roman  artist,  was 
k«a  shoot  1&73,  and  acquired  the  rudiments  of  art 
frns  Pnmcesco  Mordli,  a  Florentine,  but  formed 
■hnsetf  en  better  masters.  His  praised  picture  of 
the  Resusdtation  of  Tabilha,  is  lost,  but  his  frescoes 
m  the  Yaticaa  and  the  Capeila  Paolina  at  S.  Maria 
||«g|isre,  stfll  remain  to  give  an  idea  of  his  powers. 
Ha  Ined  lone,  employed  and  ennobled  by  pontifis 
vid  pnmasi  but  owes  the  perpetuity  of  nis  name 


perhaps  more  to  hitf  **  Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects,"  than  to  great  tochnio  eminence.—- 
Baglioni  died  in  1642. 

BA6LIVI  (Geobgb),  bom,  Haller  says,  in  Ra* 
ffusa,  a  city  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  16^,  applied 
himself  early  to  the  study  Of  medicine.  After  at-* 
tending  the  lessons  of  the  professors  at  Maples,  and 
Padua,  at  which  latter  place  he  mduaited,  to  im« 
prove  hioiself  further,  he  travelled  over  Italy,  and 
settlinff  at  length  at  Rome,  vis,  in  1692,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  chair  of  professor  of  the  theory  of  me* 
dieine  and  6f  anatomy  by  Pope  Innooent  iCII.,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  first  work,  *'  De  Praxi  M»< 
dica,  ad  priscam  observandi,  rationem  revocanda;** 
lib.  iv.,  printed  in  1696,  8vo.  He  died  in  1707, 
leaving  behind  him  in  addition  to  the  work  just 
mentioned,  a  dissertation  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
Tarantula,  '*  Observationes  varii  Argument!  Ana* 
tomicffi  et  Practicsa,"  **  De  Fibre  Motrice  et  Mor- 
bosa,"  "  De  Medicine  Solidorum  ad  rectum,"  frc. 
which,  with  others,  have  been  several  times  re* 
printed. 

BAGNOLI  OR  BAQNIOLI  (Julius  Gjksar), 
an  Italian  poet  of  celebrity  in  his  time,  published 
^*The  Arra^nians,"  a  tragedy,  and  «*The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris."  We  have  no  dates  of  his  bir(!k  or 
death,  except  that  he  was  fhmed  as  a  poet,  about 
1590. 

BAQOT  (Lkwis),  son  of  Sir  Walter  Ba|ot, 
Bart,  became  successively,  bishop  of  Bristol,  Nor- 
wich, and  St  Asaph.  In  this  latter  diocese,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  in  1790,  he  rebuilt  the  episcopal 
palace,  and  dying  in  1802,  was  buried  in  the  caithe- 
dral.  Besides  several  devotional  tracts,  poems,  and 
sermons,  he  published  his  Wai4)urtonian  LecturO 
presented  at  Lincoln's-inn  ohapel,  and  a  letter  to 
br.  Bell,  on  the  eucharist 

BAGSHAW  (Edward),  a  naitive  of  Dei^yshire, 
and  a  member  in  the  pariiament  of  1640,  suffered 
much  injury  in  person  and  estate,  by  his  attachment 
to  Charles  I.  He  died  in  1662,  having  published 
severalpoUtical  and  theological  treatises.—- His  two 
sons,  Edward  and  Henry,  wrote  some  j^amphletft 
abo,  respecting  the  theological  controversies  of  the 
period  in  which  they  lived. 

BAGSHAW  (William),  a  native  of  TidsweO, 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  was  for  some  time  assistant 
to  Dr  Busby,  at  Westminster  school  He  resigned 
his  living  of  Qlossop  in  1662,  on  his  refusal  to  sub- 
mit to  the  tet  of  Uniformity,  and  died  in  1703^  leav- 
ing several  valuable  theological  treatises. 

BAGURI,  a  Mahometan,  author  of  a  book  on  in- 
temperance  and  convivial  companies,  died  in  the 
twelfth  contury. 

BAHA,  a  learned  mussnlman,  sumamed  the  br- 
nament  of  justice  and  religion,  and  re^rded  as 
a  saint,  and  a  worker  of  miracles,  died  m  the  fif- 
teenth century,  at  Hafara. 

BAHAR  AL  HEDFH,  (or  the  sea  of  memory,) 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  manners  and  qualities  of 
princes,  and  died  in  the  ninth  century. 

BAHIER  (John),  a  native  of  ChatiUon,  wrote 
some  Latin  poems  on  various  subjects,  inserted  in  the 
collection  of  De  Brienne,  and  died  in  1707. 

BAHRAM,  a  brave  general,  under  Chrosoesl.,0r 
Knshirvah,  and  under  bis  son  Hormouz,  whom  he 
deposed  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne.  His  usurpor- 
tion  was  checked  by  Chrosoes,  the  son  of  Hormout ; 
and,  when  defeated,  he  fied  to  the  great  Khan,  by 
whom  he  was  put  to  death.     . 
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BAHRDT  (Charles  Frbderic),  a  theological 
and  satirical  writer,  was  born  in  Saxony,  Aus.  2&th, 
1741.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic,  where  he  was 
ordaioed  priest,  and  became  afterwards  extraordinary 

grofessor  of  sacred  philosophy.  In  1763,  he  pub- 
shod  a  work,  entitled,  "  The  true  Christian  in  So- 
litude ;"  and  also  his  "  Commentary  on  Malachi," 
which  was  followed  by  several  other  theological 
works  that  displayed  more  talent  than  orthodoxy.  In 
1771,  he  entered  on  the  office  of  fourth  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Giessen  in  Hesse ;  and  here,  in  the 
Space  of  four  years,  he  published  two  "  Collections 
of  Sermons,"  a  "  Book  of  Homilies,"  his  "  Appara- 
tus Criticus  Veteris  Testamenti,"  "  A  general  Theo- 
logical Repository,"  **  Outlines  of  an  Bcclesiastical 
History  of  the  New  Testament,"  "Proposals  for 
explaining  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church,"  '*A  Cri- 
tical Examination  of  Michaelis's  Translation  of  the 
Bible,"  and  "  The  purest  Revelation  of  God,"  i.  e.  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  with  notes.  The  he- 
terodoxy of  his  opinions  raised  a  violent  storm  against 
him  at  Giessen,  but  he  escaped  it  by  a  removal  to 
the  office  of  director  of  the  philanthropinum  of  Von 
SaUs  at  Marschling,  in  Switzerland,  with  a  salary  of 
2000  florins.  He  soon,  however,  changed  his  situ- 
ation, and  in  1776,  removed  to  Durkheim,  and  esta- 
blished a  seminary  of  education  at  Heidesheim.  His 
philanthropinum  was  opened  in  1777,  and  for  some 
time  it  prospered ;  but  ne  involved  himself  in  debt, 
and  being  under  the  necessity  of  removing,  he  dee- 
termined  to  visit  HoUand  and  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  pupils  in  those  countries.  On  his 
return  to  Heidesheim  with  tlnrteen  nupils,  he  was 
informed  that  he  had  been  suspended  from  all  his 
employments,  by  a  conclusion  of  the  imperial  coun- 
cil, mhrdt  had  now  no  other  resource  than  that  of 
quitting  the  empire,  and  seekine  refuge  in  Prussia. 
Accordingly,  in  1779,  he  retired  with  his  family  to 
Halle  ;  and  had  again  recourse  to  his  pen.  Here  he 
published  extracts  from  the  sacred  scriptures,  under 
the  tiUe  of  "  The  Bible  in  Miniature,"  which  was 
printed  in  1780 ;  and  he  delivered  private  lectures 
on  philosophy,  humanity,  and  rhetoric ;  and  he  also 
read  lectures  on  Tacitus  and  Juvenal.  But  his 
health  declining,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  alter- 
ing his  mode  of  life,  and  purchased  a  mansion  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Halle,  which  he  fitted  up  as  a 
tavern  and  coffee-house,  where  he  lived  in  open 
adultery  with  a  woman  who  was  his  assistant,  and 
for  whom  he  turned  his  wife  and  daughters  out  of 
doors.  His  next  design  was  to  direct  the  operations 
of  a  secret  society  called  the  "  German  Union  for 
rooting  out  superstition  and  prejudices,  and  for  ad- 
vancing true  Christianity."  To  forward  this  project 
he  published  a  great  many  books,  containing  prin- 
ciples so  wild  and  extravagant  as  to  prove  in  some 
measure,  an  antidote  against  the  intended  mischief. 
When  he  had  laboured  in  this  cause  about  two 
years,  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  Union  transpired ; 
his  papers  were  seized,  and  he  himself  was  sent  to 
prison,  first  at  Halle,  and  then  at  Magdeburg.  After 
a  year's  confinement  he  was  released,  and  would 
probably  have  concerted  some  new  projects,  had  he 
not  been  attacked  by  a  disorder  which  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  Anril  23,  1793. 

BAJAN  OR  BAION,  a  native  of  Goa,  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  came  to  Rome  about  1630, 
was  author  of  some  ingenious  works,  besides  a  trans- 
lation of  the  i£neid  into  Greek  verse,  and  the  Lu- 
siad  of  Camoens,  into  Latin. 


BAIARD  (Andrew),  an  lUlian  poet  of  Pama, 
patronised  by  the  Duke  of  Milan,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.     His  poems  were  published  in  1756. 

BAIER  (John  William),  a  divine  of  Nurem* 
berg,  rector  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Halie^ 
where  he  died,  1694,  aged  49.  He  was  author  oft 
compendium  of  theology  and  other  learned  works. 

BAIER  (John  Jaues),  a  celebrated  physician, 
bom  at  Jena,  in  1677,  practised  at  Nuremberg,  Ra^ 
tisbon,  and  Altor^  where  he  died,  14th  of  Julj, 
1735.  He  was  author  of  "  Theaaurus  Gemmanm 
affabri  sculptarum,"  '*  Horti  medici  acad.  AltorC 
Historia,"  and  a  great  number  of  dissertations  or 
theses,  on  particular  plants,in  4to.  from.  1710  to  1721. 

BAIF  (John  Anthony),  was  born  at  Venice, 
1532,  where  he  probably  acquired  and  cherished  his 
passion  for  music.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  the 
French  ambassador  to  that  republic;  had  been  t 
fellow-student  with  the  poet  Konsard,  and  was 
closely  united  to  him  by  friendship  and  kindred  aiti. 
Baif,  like  our  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  wished  to  intro- 
duce the  feet  and  cadence  of  the  dead  languages  into 
the  living,  and  with  the  like  success.  He  set  hit 
own  verses  to  music ;  not  to  such  music  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  letters,  or  a  dilettante,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  melody,  but  to  counterpoint,  or 
music  in  difierent  parts.  Of  this  kind  he  published, 
in  1561,  twelve  hymns,  or  spiritual  songs;  and,  ia 
1578,  several  books  of  songs,  all  in  fonr  pazta,  df 
nhich  both  the  words  and  music  were  his  own. 
When  men  of  leaminc^  condescend  to  study  musie 
d  fond,  professors  think  the  art  highly  honored  by 
their  notice ;  but  poets  are  very  unwilling  to  retnni 
the  compliment,  and  seldom  allow  a  musician  ts 
mount  Parnassus,  or  set  his  foot  within  the  precincts 
of  their  dominions.  Baif,  however,  was  allowed  to 
be  as  good  a  musician  as  poet ;  and  what  entitles 
him  to  the  more  notice  here,  is  the  having  establisbsd 
an  academy  or  concert  at  his  house,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  where  the  performance  was  frequently  ho- 
nored with  the  presence  of  Charles  IX.,  Hennr  Jlli 
and  the  principal  personages  of  the  court.  Mersea' 
nus,  in  Genes,  p.  1683,  has  ^iven  a  particular  a^ 
count  of  this  establishment,  the  first  in  France  of 
which  we  have  any  record.  In  this  academy,  « 
concert,  dignified  by  a  royal  charter,  in  which 
voices,  viols,  and  flutes  were  employed,  it  was  ex- 
pected to  recover  the  three  genera  of  the  Greeks, 
and  all  the  miraculous  powers  of  their  ancient  mu- 
sic. 

BAIL  (Lewis),  a  French  divine,  and  subpen>- 
tentiary  bf  the  metropolitan  church -of  Paris,  was  < 
born  at  Abbeville,  it  is  supposed  of  English  parents.  | 
His  most  celebrated  work,  dedicated  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  is,  **De  triplid  examine  ordinand. 
confess,  et  poenitent"  8vo.,  which  passed  through 
many  editions  in  his  life-time.  He  also  wrote  "  Dc 
Beneficio  Crucis,"  and  "Philosophie  afectiTe.' 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

BAILEY  (Nathan),  an  English  lexicographer 
and  classical  scholar,  who  kept  a  school  at  Stepney, 
where  he  died  June  27, 1742.  He  published  *'  Dic- 
tionarium  Domesticum,  or  a  Household  Dictisn- 
ary,"  8vo. ;  "  The  Antiquities  of  London  and  Wat- 
minster,"  12mo. ;  and  several  school  books :  wt 
his  principal  work  was  an  **  Etymological  Engush 
Dictionary,"  which  first  appeared  in  ocUvcv  »"." 
was  gradually  enlarged  to  a  folio  volume.  R  |* 
chiefly  deserving  of  notice  as  having  been  the  batu 
of  Pr.  Johnfoii*8  ipore  celebrated  oompilition* 
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BAILIES  (William),  M.D.  practised  medicine 
fet  LoodoD,  and  then  at  Bath,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  but  having  a  dispute  with  Drs. 
Oliyer  and  Lucas,  who  had  the  greatest  share  of  the 
business  there,  he  soon  quitted  that  city,  and  went  to 
Prussia/ and  was  made  physician  to  Frederic  the 
Great,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  as  a  person  of 
gnat  knowledge  and  experience  in  his  profession. 
The  king  telling  him,  on  his  being  introduced  to 
him,  he  must  certainly  have  killed  a  great  number 
of  persons  in  the  course  of  acquiring  his  experience, 
the  physician  is  said  to  have  answered,  "  pas  taut 
fpt  votre  majeste/' — ^not  so  manv  as  your  majesty. 
The  bon-raot  happened  not  to  displease,  and  the  doc- 
tor continued  in  favour  with  the  king  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  In  1757,  Dr.  Bailies  published  an  essay 
m  the  waters  of  Bath,  with  the  view  probably  of 
making  himself  known  there :  also  a  narrative  of 
ftcts,  proving  a  conspiracy  between  Drs.  Oliver  and 
Lucas  to  exclude  him  from  all  consultations  at  Bath. 
BAILLET  (ADRIAN),  an  eminent  French  cri- 
tic, was  bom  in  1649,  at  Neuville,  a  village  near 
Beaavais.  Having  completed  his  education  in  the 
college  of  that  city,  he  took  holy  orders  in  1676,  but 
soon  quitted  the  clerical  profession,  and  devoted  him- 
lelf  to  study.  Lamoigum,  president  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  made  bim  his  librarian,  and  in  this 
■tation  he  continaed  till  his  death  in  1706.  His 
nrinripal  work,  entitled  "  Jugemens  des  savans  sur 
les  principaux  ouvrages  des  auteurs,"  he  was  pre- 
vented from  continuing  by  severe  criticism,  and  the 
satire  of  Menage.  His  other  publications  consist 
of  "The  Lives  of  Saints,"  "Life  of  Descartes," 
"  History  of  Holland,"  "  Curious  account  of  Mus- 
covy," &c.  &c. 

BAILLEUL  (John  de^66^  de  Johnval)^  was  so 
famed  for  skill  in  reducing  luxated  joints,  Haller 
tays,  that  his  name  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  an 
expert  bone  setter  was  called  a  Bailleul. 

BAILLIB  (Robert),  a  presbyterian  divine,  and 
firm  opposer  of  episcopacy,  was  born  at  Glasgow, 
in  1599.  He  took  orders  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
diarch,  and  was  patronised  by  Lord  Eglintoun,  who 
gave  him  the  living  of  Kilwinning.  On  the  attempt 
of  Archbishop  Laud  to  establish  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon prayer  in  Scotland,  BaiUie  actively  opposed 
himj  and  during  the  troubles  of  Scotland,  he  was 
one  of  the  moat  zealous  supporters  of  the  Presby- 
terian party.  After  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  he 
vaited  npon  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  and  on  the 
nstoration,  he  was  made'principaloftheuniversitv  of 
Glasgow,  but  refused  a  bishopric.  When  he  was  visited 
h^  the  new-made  archbishop  of  Crlasgow,  he  said  to 
hnn,  "Mr.  Andrews  (I  will. not  call  you  my  lord). 
King  Charles  would  have  made  me  one  of  these 
lords,  but  I  do  not  find  in  the  New  Testament  that 
Christ  had  any  lords  in  his  house."  He  died  July 
1662.  His  works,  which  acquired  him  reputation 
in  his  own  time,  arc  ^  Opus  Historicum  et  Chronolo- 
gicnm ;"  *'  A  Defence  of  Jthe  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  against  Mr.  Maxwell,  bishop 
of  Ross;"  "  A  Parallel  betwixt  the  Scottish  Scnrice- 
Book  and  the  Romish  Missal,  Breviary,"  &c.  "  The 
Canterburian  Self-Conviction  ;"  "  Queries  anent  the 
Ser»ice-Book ;"  "  Antidote  against  Arminianism ;" 
*' A  treatise  on  Scottish  Episcopacy;"  "  Lauden- 
rium;"  **  Dissuasive  against  the  Errors  of  the 
Thnes,  with  a  Supplement ;"  "  A  Reply  to  the  Mo- 
dest Enquirer,'*  with  some  other  tracts,  and  several 
Kr«»ni  upon  public  occasions;    but  his  "Opus 


Historicum  et  Chronologicum,"  was  his  capital  pro- 
duction. His  "  Letters  and  Journals,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  author's  life,  prefixed ;  and  a  Glossary 
annexed,"  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  1775,  2 
vols.,  8vo. 

BAILLIE  (M.iTTHEw),  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1761.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Hamilton  and  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
and  is  said  to  have  at  first  preferred  divinity  to  the 
profession  he  finally  adopted.  After  having  passed 
a  short  time  at  Oxford,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
anatomy  under  Dr.  Hunter,  and  the  proficiency  he 
made  speedily  enabled  him  to  teach  in  the  theatre. 
In  his  22d  year,  he  supplied  the  place  of  the  doctor, 
who  died  in  1783,  by  associating  with  Mr.  Cruik^ 
shank  in  a  course  of  anatomicid  lectures :  and  is 
said  to  have  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  his  celebrated  preceptor,  being  equally  remark' 
able  for  the  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  his  de- 
monstrations, the.ordcr  and  methoa  of  his  style,  and 
the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  his  delivery.  In 
1787,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  and  in  1789  graduated  M.D^  and  became 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  In 
1799,  the  extent  of  his  practice  obliged  him  to  re- 
sign his  situation  at  the  hospital,  together  with  his 
lectureship,  on  which  occasion  his  pupils  voted  him 
apiece  of  plate.  He  now  removed  toGrosvenor- 
street,  and  during  the  course  of  his  subsequent  most 
arduous  but  successful  and  profitable  career,  became 
physician  extraordinary  to  George  III.,  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
many  oth#r  learned  bodies ;  and  died  on  the  23d 
of  September,  1823.  He  was  married  to  Sophia, 
second  daughter  of  Dr.  Denman,  and  .was  conse- 

auently  brother-in-law  to  the  present  chief  justice  of 
lie  King's  Bench,  besides  being  a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Joanna  Baillie,  and  a  nephew  of  the  two 
Hunters,  to  whom  his  mother  was  sister.  Dr.Baillie 
was  a  man  of  most  exemplary  character,  and  few 
men  were  more  esteemed  cither  in  their  private  or 
public  character.  He  is  said  sometimes  to  have 
been  irritable  from  over  fatigue,  whieh  he  keenly  re- 
gretted :  and  after  he  had  limited  his  practice  to 
consultations,  observed  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  I  can  now  give  any  body  that  speaks  to  me 
a  civil  answer."  His  own  modest,  but  just,  estimate 
of  his  professional  abilities  deserves  to  be  quoted  : 
**  I  know  better,"  he  used  to  say,  "  perhaps  than 
another  man,  from  my  knowledge  of  anatomy,  how 
to  discover  a  disease,  but  when  I  have  done  so,  I 
don't  know  better  how  to  cure  it."  It  is,  however,  as 
a  medical  writer  that  BaiUie's  fame  will  reach  pos- 
terity. His  splendid  work  on  morbid  anatomy,  with 
its  accompanying  elucidatory  engravings,  has  been 
justly  praised  as  one  of  the  most  importEuit  acces- 
sions ever  made  to  medical  knowledge.  Till  1795, 
the  year  of  its  publication,  all  the  information  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats  was  scattered  through 
the  writings  of  Bonetus,  Licutaud,  and  Morgagni ; 
so  that  the  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  diseased 
changes  of  structure  of  the  different  organs  of  the 
humau^body,  given  by  Dr.  Baillie,  formed  not  only 
a  most  excellent  elementary  'v^ork,  but  was  no  less 
useful  as  a  general  pathological  treatise.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  masterly  production,  which  has  been 
translated  into  Italian,  French,  and  German,  he  is 
the  author  of  veveral  papers  m   the  Philosophical 
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Transactions,  and  edited  William  Hunter's  account 
of  the  gravid  uterus.  To  the  college  of  physicians 
l>r.  Baillie  left  his  medical  library,  and  previous  to 
his  death  presented  it  with  his  museum,  and  400^. 
to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  preservation. 

BAILLIE  (JoANNA)y  sister  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  about  1765  at  Bothwell,  in  Scotland,  of 
which  place  her  father  was  then  minister.  She  is 
principally  known  as  an  authoress  by  her  celebrated 
Series  of  plays ;  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
delineate  the  stronger  passions  of  the  mind ;  each 
passion  being  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy. 
She  has  also  published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
plavs ; — **  The  Family  Legend,"  a  tragedy ;  *'  Me- 
trical Legends,  or  Exalted  Characters  ;"  "  The 
Martyr,"  a  drama;  "The  Bride,'*  a  drama;  and 
•*  A  View  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, regarding  Uie  Nature  and  Dignity  of  Jesus 
Christ"  Her  talents  for  dramatic  writing  are  of  a 
superior  kind,  but  it  is  in  the  composition  of  tragedy 
that  she  shines  with  the  greatest  splendour.  Fur 
Strong  conception  of  character^  an  accurate  delinear 
tion  c^  the  various  passions  and  feeliues,  vivid  ima- 
gery, and  a  great  command  of  poetical  diction,  she 
u  undoubtedly  superior  to  all  writers  of  tlie  sex.— 
JoHK,  a  Scots  advocate,  author  of  a  play,  called 
"The  Patriot,"  published  in  1736.— Dr.  John,  a 
physician  of  29t  Qeorgc's  Hospital,  and  to  the  En- 

flish  army  in  Flanders,  died  at  Ghent  in  Dec.  1743. 
le  was  the  author  of  a  play,  called  "  The  Married 
Coquet." 

BAILLON  (GuiLLAVMx  db)  [Balloniu*],  M.D., 
ft  physician  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  the  year  1538.  After 
making  great  progress  in  the  Greek  an4  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  in  philosophy,  he  applied  to  the  study 
of  medicine.  In  1570,  he  was  created  doctor;  and 
in  the  year  1580  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at 
Paris.  In  his  time  the  dispute  between  the  surgeons 
and  phvsicians,  as  to  their  precedence,  began,  in 
which  Ballonius  took  an  active  part  It  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  physicians,  and  the  privileges  usurped 
by  the  surgeons  were  annulled.  Ballonius  was  a  volu- 
minous writer ;  but  as  his  worka  are  now  little  noticed, 
we  shall  refer  our  readers  for  titles  of  the  particular 
treatises,  and  for  an  account  of  their  contents,  to 
nailer's  Bib  Med.  Pract. 

BAILLOT  (Pbter),  one  of  the  chief  masters  of 
the  modem  French  school  of  violinists,  bora  in  177 1, 
studied  under  Viotti,  was  employed  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Duke  of  Artois  in  1791,  and  became  in  1803 
teacher  in  the  Conservatory.  From  1805  to  1808 
he  travelled  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  acquired 
an  extensive  musical  fame,  in  which  he  rivals 
Kreutzer  and  Rode.  He  is  one  of  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  violin  school,  printed  £or  the  use  of 
the  conservatory  in  Paris,  under  the  title,  *'  Violin 
School,  by  Rode,  Kreutxer,  and  Baillot" 

BAILLY  (David^,  a  painter  of  Leyden,  where 
he  died  in  1630,  having  acquired  great  reputation 
for  his  historical  pieces. — Jambs,  an  artist  of  Gra* 
cay,  in  Berry,  celebrated  for  his  painting  of  flowen, 
fhiits,  frc,  died  in  1679. 

BAILLY  (John  Stlvanus),  was  born  at  Paris 
In  1736,  and  bred  to  the  profession  of  painting,  in 
which  he  had  made  some  progress,  but  forsook  it  for 
pursuits  more  congenial  to  his  inclination.  He  first 
attached  himself  to  poetry ;  but  becoming  acquainted 
with  La  Caille  and  other  men  of  science,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  devote  Umself  to  the  study  of  asironoiny. 


The  theory  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  forming  a| 
ticular  object  of  his  researches,  he  oommunicate 
number  of  memoirs  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  I 
ences,  and  afterwards  published  a  distinct  work,  i 
1766.  In  1763,  he  introduced  to  the  acadmyl 
observations  on  the  moon,  and  the  next  yeu  I 
treatise  on  the  Zodiacal  stars.  In  1766,  he  nuUi ' 
his  Essay  on  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter ;  and  in  c 
treatises  enlarged  further  on  the  important  subject 
In  1775,  his  first  volume  of  his  History  of  knaa$ 
and  Modem  Astronomy  appeared,  and  the  third  ail 
last  in  1779,  and  in  1787,  that  of  Indian  and  Oii 
ental  Astronomy,  in  3  vols.  4to^  Some  remaifci 
having  been  made  on  this  work  bv  Voltaire^  a  oo^ 
respondence  took  place  between  M.  Bailly  and  him^ 
which  was  made  public  under  the  title  of  '*  Lettdl 
on  the  Origin  of  the  Sciences  and  of  the  People  d 
Asia,"  followed  by  "Letters  on  the  Atlantis  of  Plstc^ 
and  the  Ancient  History  of  Asia."  In  1781,  M. 
Bailly  waa  nominated  by  the  academy  as  one  of  tfe 
commissioners  directed  to  examine  and  make  s  im- 
port respecting  animal  magnetism,  as  practised  bf 
Deslon,  a  disciple  of  the  famoiis  Mesmer ;  and  is 
1785  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
scriptions and  belles  leltres.  At  the  oneniBi 
of  the  Revolution  he  was  elected  a  deputy  of  the  tim 
*tat^  on  the  assembling  of  the  Sutea-Geneial  sf 
Prance ;  and  was  president  of  the  first  National  As- 
sembly, when  the  king's  proclamation  was  imod 
ordering  them  to  disperse.  He  resisted  this  msii- 
date,  and  dicUtetl  to  the  members  of  the  assembly  is 
oath — "  never  to  separate  till  they  had  obtaiaed  a 
free  constitution."  On  the  14th  of  July,  178% 
the  very  day  the  Bastille  was  taken,  he  was  tf 
pointed  Mayor  of  Paris ;  and  in  this  critical  sito^ioB 
acted  consistently  with  his  own  notions,  as  the  firien^ 
of  liberty,  and  the  enemy  of  anarchy  and  oppresii«l. 
At  the  close  of  1791,  M.  Bailly  resigned  his  oici 
and  retired  to  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen;  but  tM 
violent  republicans,  or  rather  anarchists,  whs  cob*  • 
sidered  his  whole  public  life  as  a  censure  on  their  pi^ 
coedings,  were  determined  to  sacrifice  him  to  tbck 
.vengeance.  He  was  denounced,  arrested,  and«*- 
mitted  to  prison:  and  after  the  mockery  of  sock  a 
'trial  as  was  usual  in  the  case  of  the  prejudged  fie- 
Itims  of  the  demagogues  who  then  governed  m 
France,  he  was  guillotined,  November  11,  17% 
with  circumstances  of  insult  and  barbarity  disgrace- 
ful only  to  tho  misguided  wretches  who  surrounded 
the  scaffold.  As  he  was  l«d  through  the  stKcU, 
with  his  head  and  breast  uncovered,  a  heavy  raia 
beat  against  him,  and  made  him  shiver;  *'Y(M 
tremble,"  said  one  of  the  executioners  to  him.— 
"  Yes,"  replied  Bailly,  "  I  tremble,  but  it  is  wilh 
cohl"  Besides  the  works  belore-mentioaed,  se 
wrote  the  Eloges  of  Leibnitt,  Charles  V.  U  C^ 
and  Comeille,  and  left  among  his  papers,  Memew 
of  the  Revolution,  and  a  work  on  the  origin  of  fcbw, 
and  of  ancient  religions.— James,  his  fkther,  wis  a 
writer  and  painter,  and  died  at  Versailles  in  ITts, 
leaving  behind  him  a  work,  in  2  vols,  called,  "Tbt- 
fttre  et  oauvres  melees."  _^ 

BAILZIE,  OR  BAILLIE  (William).  M.D,a 
physician  of  the  fifteenth  centuty,  was  a  natire  sc 
Scotland,  and  after  being  educated  in  his  Dslitt 
country,  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  medioBe 
with  such  reputation  as  to  be  made  rector,  and  aii«^ 
wards  professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  « 
Bologne,  about  the  year  1484.  In  his  theoiy. » 
adopted  the  Cvalenk  system  ia  preferenee  to  «ha«»' 
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pihc»  and  wrote  **  Apologia  pro  Galeni  doetrina 
eoBtra  £inpinco8»*'  Lyons,  1552,  8vo, 

BAlKBIuDOE  (John),  an  eminent  phymcianand 
utroaomer,  was  bora  at  Aihbr^e-Ur  Zonch,  in  Lei- 
cMterihire,  in  15B-2,  finished  his  education  at  Ema- 
met  college,  in  the  anivenity  of  Cambridge,  and 
thaa  retired  to  his  own  country,  where  for  some 
fmt  he  taught  a  grammar  school,  and  practised 
pkyac  He  also  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
■sthematics  and  astronomy,  to  which  he  had  been 
jCToted  firom  his  earliest  years.  Upon  his  removal 
to  London,  he  was  admitted  a  follow  of  the  college 
rf  nhvsicians.  His  "  Description  of  the  Comet" 
\m  l6l8b  intvoduced  him  to  an  acquaintance  with 
Sir  Henry  SaTille,  by  whom  ho  was  appointed,  in 
]619,  his  fint  nrofessor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford, 
where  he  settled,  having  entered  himself'  a  master 
coomoner  of  Merton  college,  for  some  years.  At 
the  ige  of  forty,  he  began  the  study  of  Arabic, 
with  a  Tiew  of  publishing  correct  editions  of  the 
udent  astronomem.  He  died  at  Oxford,  NoTom- 
bcr  3, 1643,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 
Hii  works  that  were  published  are,  <*  An  Astrono- 
■ical  ]>epenptio&  of  the  late  Cornet^  from  Novem- 
htt  18th,  1618^  to  the  16th  of  December  foUowing,*' 
ILmion,  1619,  4to.;  «* Prodi  Sphere;"  and  "Pto- 
pWaide  hypothcsibus  Planetanim  liber  singularis ;" 
l»  which  he  added  Ptolemy's  **  Canon  regnoram,'* 
1680^  4to. ;  ^Canienlaria,"  pabKshed  at  Oxford,  in 
1648,  by  Mr.  Greaves,  togrther  with  a  demonstra- 
tioB  of  the  heUacal  rising  of  Sinus  or  the  dog-star 
brthe  parallel  of  Lower  Egypt,  written  at  the  re- 
fttit  of  Aicbbishop  Usher.  Several  other  treatises 
ten  pimnd  for  tLe  pren,  and  left  in  M.S. 

BAIBD  (Sir  David),  a  celebrated  British  offi- 
cer,  was  born  about  tbe  year  1753^  and  entered  the 
tnay  ia  1772,  as  an  ensign  in  the  2d  foot.  His  first 
tvnces  were  as  eimtain  of  a  grenadier  company 
iCa  ragfaaMnI  miied  by  Lord  Macleod,  against  the 
teops  of  Hyder  All  in  1780,  by  whom  he  was  taken 
pnoQer,  and  confined  for  three  yean  and  a  half. 
After  hk  release,  he  returned  to  England,  and  in 
1791  went  back  to  India,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
isnial  actions,  and  particnlarly  in  1799,  at  Seringa 
lotaa,  the  storming  party  against  which,  he  led  wiUi 
gnat  nUantry,  and  was  rewarded,  after  its  capture, 
with  the  staleHiword  of  Tippo  Saib.  lu  1804,  he 
««s  knighted,  and  after  ennging  in  several  actions, 
us  kit  of  whick  was  in  Spain,  where  he  assumed  the 
cM  coimand  on  tke  death  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
^  nade  a  baronet,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
ntliaaent  He  became  a  ftill  general  in  1814,  was 
^Inwards  made  sovernor,  in  succession,  of  Kinsale, 
\SL  ^^'^*  ™  Inverness,  and  died,  August  18, 
len9. 

BATTHOSUS,  a  Jewish  teacher,  and  one  of  the 
^■Bdso  of  the  sect  of  the  Saddttcees,  flourished  in 
J«dM.  in  the  tbird  century  before  Christ 

BAIU8,  on  DB  BAT  (MtcnAXL),  bom  at  Me- 
lu,  m  the  territory  of  Ath,  in  1513,  was  professor 
01  dirittity  in  the  antversity  of  Louvain,  and  after- 
wards chancellor  of  that  body,  guardian  of  its  pri- 
^wgcs,  aad  rnqmsitor^geneni.  Haring  the  courage 
ts  coadema,  in  an  open  and  public  manner,  the  te- 
Mto  coBunonly  received  in  the  chnrch  of  Rome, 
*ita  reject  to  the  nalnral  powen  of  man,  and  the 
tMiit  ef  good  works,  he  dzt^  upon  himself  the  in- 
^vpitioa  of  some  of  his  academical  colleagues,  and 
Jm  heavy  censures  of  several  Franciscan  monks.  In 
i*i67,  he  was  acemsd  at  the  conrt  of  Rone,  and 
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•evcnty-six  pronositions  drawn  fh>m  his  writings, 
were  condemned  by  Pope-  Pius  V.  in  a  circular  let- 
ter expressly  composed  for  that  purpose.  About 
thirteen  years  after  this  transaction,  Gregory  XII!. 
confirmed  the  sentence,  and  again  condemned  the 
propositions;  so  that  dreading  further  severity,  Baius 
submitted.  His  doctrine  was  propogated  with  no  ii^- 
considerable  seal,  in  the  flourishing  universities  of 
Douay  and  Louvaine.  He  died  at  the  age  of  76. 
We  have  his  controversial  tracts  against  Marnix, 
1579  and  1582,  2  vols.  8vo.  His  entire  works  were 
collected  in  1696,  in  4to^,  at  Cologne,  and  the  follow, 
ing  year  were  prohibited  by  the  pope.  Hts  nephew, 
James  Baius,  likewiso  doctor  of  Louvain,  ana  who 
died  in  1614,  left  behind  him  a  tract  on  the  Eucha- 
rist, printed  at  that  city  in  1605,  8vo.,  and  a  cate- 
chism in  foho,  Cologne,  1620.  The  opinions  of 
Michael  Baius  did  not  dio  with  him.  Cornelins 
Jansenius  revived  a  great  number  of  them  in  his 
book,  entitled  *'  Augustinns.*' 

BAJAZET  I.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  Amuralh  I.,  and  denominated 
*'  Ilderim,"  or  lightning,  on  account  of  the  fiery 
energy  of  his  soul,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  destruc^ 
tive  march.  He  succeeded  Amurath  in  the  year 
1389,  being  then  about  forty-four  years  of  age ;  and 
having  secured  his  anthority  at  home,  by  the  execu- 
tion of  his  youncer  brother,  who  attempted  to  excite 
a  revolt  acainst  him,  he  prosecuted  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  hu  fhther.  During  the  fourteen  years  of 
his  reign,  he  incessantly  moved,  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  from  Bourse  to  Adrianople,  from  the  Da- 
nube to  the  Euphrates;  and  though  he  strennonsly 
labored  for  the  propagation  of  the  law;  he  invaded, 
with  partial  ambition,  the  Christian  and  Mahometan 
princes  ef  Europe  and  Asia.  Having  reduced  h> 
nis  obedience,  the.  northern  regions  of  Anatolia, 
made  himself  master  of  Caramania,  and  imposed  a 
regular  form  of  servJlnde  on  the  Servians  and  Bul- 
garians, he  passed  the  Danube  to  seek  new  enemies 
and  new  subjects  in  the  heart  of  Moldavia.  What- 
ever yet  adhered  to  the  Greek  empire  in  'Hirace, 
Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  acknowledged  a  Turkish 
master,  and  he  was  led  through  the  gates  of  Ther- 
mopylse  into  Greece  by  an  omequious  bishop.  Tlie 
Turkish  communication  between  Europe  and  Asia 
had  been  dangerous  and  doubtful,  till  he  stationed 
at  Gallipoli,  a  fleet  of  gallies  to  command  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  intercept  the  Latin  succours  of  Con- 
stantinople. Havinff  obtained  the  title  of  Sultan 
from  the  Caliphs  who  served  in  Egypt  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Mamelukes,  he  was  ambitious  of  deserv- 
ing this  title ;  and  accordingly  he  turned  his  arms 
against  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  principal  thea- 
tre of  the  Turkish  victories  and  defeats.  At  Nico- 
polis,  near  the  Danube,  he  defeated,  in  1396,  a  con- 
federate armv  of  an  hundred  thousand  Christians, 
headed  by  Sigismund,  the  Hungarian  kinff :  and  in 
the  pride  of  victory,  threatened  that  he  would  besiege 
Bttda,  subdue  the  adjacent  countries  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  feed  his  horse  wiih  a  bushel  of  oats 
on  the  altar  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  Before  he  di- 
rected his  arms  against  the  feeble  remains  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  he  rendered  the  emperor,  Manuel 
Paheologus,  tributary,  and  imposed  upon  him  the 
humiliating  condition  of  having  a  Turkish  cadi  and 
a  mosch  in  his  capital.  He  next  threatened  and 
actually  invested  Constantinople ;  but  he  was  called 
away  by  the  menaces  of  a  more  formidable  tyrant 
than  himself.  This  wax  the  great  Tinour,  or  Tamer- 
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lane,  who,  in  the  year  1400,  began  his  march  from 
Georgia,  towards  Asia  Minor.  In  his  first  expedition; 
Timour  was  satisfied  with  the  siege  and  destruction 
of  Stwas,  or  Scbasti,  a  strong  city  on  the  borders  of 
Anatolia ;  and  with  causing  4000  Armenians,  who 
formed  the  garrison,  to  be  buried  alive  for  the  brave 
and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  He  then  turned 
aside  to  the  invasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  sacked 
and  destroyed  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  latter.  To  Bajazet  he  offered  peace 
on  moderate  terms ;  but  the  Sultan,  confiding  in  his 
strength,  employed  the  interval  in  collecting  all  the 
forces  of  his  empire,  and  these  two  potentates  met 
on  the  plains  that  surrounded  the  city  of  Angora,  in 
July,  A.  D.  1402,  in  a  memorable  conflict,  which  has 
imjnortalizcd  the  glory  of  Timour,  and  the  shame  of 
Bajazet  Such  was  the  event  of  this  severe  contest, 
in  which  two  very  numerous  and  powerful  hosts 
were  engaged,  that  the  Turks  were  entirely  broken 
with  dreadful  slaughter ;  and  Bajazet,  afflicted  with 
the  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet,  was  transported  from 
the  field  on  the  fleetest  of  his  horses.  He  was  pur* 
sued  and  taken,  and  at  sun-set  brought  to  the  tent  of 
Timour.  Bajazet,  by  the  mild  expostulation  of  the 
conqueror,  who,  with  a  soothing  pity  for  his  rank 
and  misfortune,  mingled  just  reproadies  for  his  pride 
and  obstinacy,  was  softened  into  humiliation.  "  Had 
you  vanquished,"  said  Timour,  *'  I  am  ignorant  of 
the  fate  which  you  reserved  for  myself  and  troops ; 
but  I  disdain  to  retaliate;  your  life  and  honour  are 
secure,  and  I  shall  express  my  gratitude  to  God  by 
my  clemency  to  man."  The  "  Iron  Case"  in  which 
Bajazet  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  by  Tamer- 
lane, was  nothing  more  than  a  moveable  iqpartment 
guarded  with  bars,  in  which  the  latter,  for  a  short 
period  after  his  victory,  carried  about  his  vanquished 
foe.  Bajazet,  who  died  in  1403,  was  a  despot  of 
violent  passions,  but  not  habitually  cruel ;  &  lover 
of  justice  in  the  rough  summary  way  practised  by 
arbitrary  princes;  insatiably  ambitious,  and  much 
addicted  to  the  erection  of  pompous  edifices. 

BAJAZET  II.,  succeeded  his  father  Mahomet  II. 
'  1481,  and  caused  bis  brother  Zizini,  who  opposed 
him,  to  be  assassinated.  He  extended  the  boundar 
ries  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  though  checked  in  his  at- 
tacks on  Syria,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
strongest  places  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  obliged 
the  Venetians  to  sue  for  peace.  His  reign  was  dis- 
tracted by  intestine  discord,  and  he  fell  by  the  per- 
fidy of  his  son  Selim,  \\i\o  not  only  dethroned  him, 
hut  caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  1512,  in  his  sixtieth 
year. 

BAKER  (David),  an  English  Benedictine  monk, 
was  born  at  Abergavenny,  Dec.  9,  1575,  and  first 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  Loudon,  whence  he 
went  to  Oxford,  in  1500,  and  became  a  commoner 
of  Broadgaic's  Hal]  (now  Pembroke  C4)llege).  A 
miraculous  escape  from  drowning  converted  him 
from  Atheism  to  the  Catholic  faith,  after  which  he 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  some  years  after  his  return 
to  England,  died  in  Grays  Inn-lane,  Aug.  9,  1641. 
He  wrote  a  great  many  religious  treatises,  but  none 
were  published.  They  amounted  to  nine  large  folios 
in  manuscript,  and  were  long  preserved  in  the  Eng- 
lish nunnery  at  Cambray.  His  six  volumes  of  ec- 
clciiiastical  history  were  lost,  but  out  of  them  irere 
taken  Father  Reyner's  "  Apostolatus  Bencdictino- 
rum  in  Anglia,"  and  a  great  part  of  Cressy's 
"Church  History." 

BAKER  (Sir  Richard),  born  at  Sisbingher&t, 


in  Kent,  about  the  year  1568,  in  1603  obtained  the 
honor  of  knighthood,  and  in  1620  was  appointed 
high-sheriff  for  the  county  of  Oxford.  By  involving 
himself  in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  in  consequence 
of  his  marriage,  he  was  sent  to  the  Fleet  prison, 
where,  after  remaining  some  years,  he  died  in  1645. 
In  those  circumstances  of  confinement  and  humi- 
liating distress,  he  obtained  relief  by  study,  and 
from  the  influence  of  religious  principles.  BesiOes 
other  tracts  of  less  importance,  in  the  composition 
of  which  he  amused  himself,  his  principal  work  was 
tiie  "  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans'  Government  unto  the  Deadi 
of  King  James,"  published  in  folio,  at  London,  in 
1641,  and  afterwards  continued  by  Edward  Philipi, 
a  nephew  of  Milton.  This  Chronicle  continued  (o 
be  popular  for  several  years ;  and  Addison,  in  the 
Spectator,  1,  says,  "  That  it  was  collected  with  » 
great  care  and  diligence,  that  if  all  other  of  ont 
chronicles  should  be  lost,  this  only  would  be  sufli- 
cient  to  inform  posterity  of  all  passages  nemonble 
or  worthy  to  be  known." 

BAKER  (Thomas),  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  bom  at  Ilton,  in  Somersetshire,  about  the  year 
1625,  and  was  educated  at  Oxtbid.  Having  taken 
orders,  he  lived  in  studious  retirement,  and  chiefly 
applied  himself  to  tlie  study  of  mathematics,  in 
which  he  excelled.  Of  this  we  have  suflicient  evi- 
dence in  his  work,  entitled  "  The  Geonfttrical  Key, 
or  the  Gate  of  Equations  unlocked,"  and  published 
in  London,  in  16^,  4to.,  in  Latin  and  English. 
To  some  mathematical  queries,  sent  to  him  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  not  long  befbre  hit 
death,  he  returned  an  answer  so  satisfactory  that 
they  cave  him  a  medal,  with  an  inscription.  He 
died  June  5,  1690. 

BAKER  (Thomas),  a  writer  and  antiquary  of 
eminence,  was  born  at  Lanchester,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  in  1656,  and  studied  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  W 
subsequently  lost  it  on  his  refusal  to  take  the  oaths 
to  George  I.  In  1699,  he  published  in  8fo.  m 
anonymous  work,  entitled  "  Reflections  upon  Lesrn- 
ing,  wherein  is  shown  the  Insufficiency  thereof^  in 
its  several  Particulars,  in  order  to  evince  the  Neces- 
sity and  Usefulness  of  Revelation,"  which  psssed 
through  several  editions,  and  was  regarded  for  many 
years  as  a  standard  of  fine  writing.  But  whatever 
merit  the  work  in  general  may  be  supposed  to  voi- 
scss,  it  will  be  justly  questioned,  whether  an  author, 
who  bestows  cold  and  partial  praise  on  Bacon— who, 
in  a  chapter  of  metaphysics,  omits  the  mention  of 
Locke-*>who  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  and  who  attacked  Le  Olerc  with  an 
unbecoming  asperity,  was  duly  qualified  to  psji 
judgment  u))on  general  learning.  As  a  collection  of 
antiquities,  however,  and  particularly  of  such  u  re- 
lated to  the  church  and  university,  he  excelled.  Hit 
talents  in  this  way  were  employie'd  in  collecting n^ 
terials  for  a  history  of  the  university  of  Cambndge; 
but  though  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  the  history 
was  never  completed. '  He  died  at  Cambri<lg« 
July  2,  1740,  in  his  84th  year.  Of  his  exteniive 
collections,  he  left  23  vols,  in  folio,  written  by  hii 
own  hand,  to  Lord  Oxford,  and  they  now  compose 
part  of  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Mn- 
scum.  He  also  bequeathed  15  vols,  folio,  of  s  like 
kind,  to  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  together 
\%ith  other  MSS.  and  printed  books. 

BAKER  (HfcMtv),,  an  ingenious  and  diligw* 
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■ilanliftt,  was  born  in  London  noar  the  close  of  the 
17th  or  beginning  of  the  I8th  century,  and  appren- 
ticfld  to  a  bookseller.  This  employment  he  »oon  re- 
liaquithed ;  and  having  di^«cted  particular  attention 
to  the  methods  vhich  might  be  practicable  and  use- 
fid  in  the  cure  of  stammering,  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing deaf  and  dumb  persons  to  speak ;  and  in  this 
aniertaking  he  was  very  successM.  In  the  earlier 
pmod  of  his  life,  he  inmilged  a  taste  for  poetry,  and 
jwbKshed,  in  1725  and  1726,  "  Original  Pocm^,  sc- 
mns  and  humorous,"  in  two  parts,  in  which  there 
tie  lome.  tales  that  resemble  in  wit,  and  also  in  li- 
oentioosness,  those  of  Prior,  lie  was  the  author 
likewise  of  ••The  Universe,  a  poem  intended  to 
restrain  the  Pride  of  Mam,"  several  times  reprinted ; 
aad  of  '•  An  Invocation  to  Health,"  reprinted  in  his 
"Original  Poems."  At  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life,  he  pursued  various  branches  of  study  and  expc- 
liments  in  philosophy  and  natural  history,  and  dc- 
TOted  himself  more  espociaUy  to  microscopical  re- 
Ktrches  and  observations.  In  1740,  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Royal  Societies;  in 
both  of  which  he  was  a  regular  attendant.  -In  1711, 
llie  Royal  Socie|:^  honoured  him  with  Sir  Godfrey 
Copley's  medal,  m  rccompence  of  his  microscopical 
discoveries,  the  crystallizations  and  configurations 
of  laline  particles.  Amon^  various  topics,  on  which 
Im  communicated  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  that 
kave  been  published  in  their  Transactions,  one  was 
the  water-polype ;  and  his  remarks  on  this  curious 
uimal  wer6  enlarged  into  a  separate  treatise,  which 
paaaed  through  several  editions.  The  most  import- 
tat  and  valuable  of  his  observations  are  contained 
ia  his  two  principal  works,  entitled  "The  Microscope 
na^  Basy,"  and  "  Employment  for  the  Micro- 
Kope;"  of  which  many  editions  have  been  published. 
Mr.  Baker  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous 
nembets  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Alts;  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  «  C6CCUS  Polonicus;"  for  the  «  Alpine 
Strawberry,"  and  for  the  "  Rheum  Palmatum."  He 
^d  Kov.  35,  1774,  having  had  two  sons  by  his 
vife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Daniel 
Defoe. 

BAKER  (Sir  Gborgs),  bom  in  1722,  was  edu- 
cikted  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  having  taken 
the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1756,  commenced  the  praclicc 
of  his  profession  at  Stamford,  whence  he  soon  re- 
■•▼ad  to  London,  and  speedily  attained  considerable 
refutation.  He  was  appointed  physician  in  ordi- 
uiry  to  the  kmg,  and  physician  to  the  qu?eu ;  and 
he  was  also  chosen  fellow  of  theRoyal  and  Antiquarian 
locietiea.  In  1776  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  in 
1797  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  by 
haoff  elected  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
He  died  June  15,  1809,  with  the  reputation  of  bein^ 
•D  elegaut  classical  scholar,  as  well  as  a  learned  and 
BkilfaTphvsictan.  His  writings  consist  principally  of 
c*>7sana  dissertations  on  medical  subjects,  most 
of  wfaieh  were  published  in  periodical  works. 

BAKBWELL  (Robert),  eminent  as  the  im- 
prer  of  British  cattle,  was  born  in  1726  at  Dtsh- 
wy,  Leicestershire,  where  his  father  kept  a  farm. 
Kncting  his  attention  to  the  breed  of  cattle,  his 
l«h«iri  were  so  successful,  that  the  Dis>hley  sheep 
hacame  celebrated  over  the  country,  and  one  of  his 
WW  was  let  for  the  price  of  400  guineas,  and  his 
hulls  at  50  suineas,  a  season.     He  died  in  1798. 

BALAAM,  in  Scripture  historv,  the  son  of  Beor, 
orBoior,  a  Syrian  diviner  of  Patbor.  a  town  of  Me- 


sopotamia, was  sent  for  by  Balak,  King  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  to  curse  the  Israelites,  bnt  pronounced  upon 
them  a  blessing.  He  was  killed,  together  with  Ba- 
lak,  in  a  battle,  about  1430  years  before  Christ.— 
Numb,  xxi— "Xxiii,  xxxi,  &c.  ' 

BALAMIO  (FEUDiNWNt));  a  native  of  Sicily, 
physician  to  Pop?  Leo  X.  about  1555.  He  was 
eminent  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  medicine,  and 
translated  some  of  Galen's  works  into  Latin,  pub- 
lished 1586,  at  Venice. 

BALASSI  (Mario),  a  painter  of  Florence, 
whbse  copy  of  Raphael's  transfiguration  was  •much 
admired,  died  1667,  aged  63. 

BALBASTRE  (Claude),  an  eminent  organist, 
at  Paris,  and  a  spiiited  composer,  of  the  old  school, 
for  keyed  instPiments.  He  was  bom  at  Dijon,  1729, 
and  was  a  favourite  disciple  of  Ramcau,  aftd  organist 
of  Ndtre  Dame  and  S.  Roch.  He  was  a  zealous 
cultivator  of  his  art,  and  sugti^estcd  to  harpsichord 
and  piano>forte  makers  many  improvements. 

BALBI  (John),  a  Genoese  Dominican  monk  of 
the  13th  century,  was  stutfaor  of  a  celebrated  gram- 
matical work,  entitled  "  Catholicon,  sen  summa 
grammaticalis,"  Mcntz,  1460,  being  one  of  the  first 
books  ever  printed. — Jerom,  bishop  of  Goritz,  died 
at  Venice  in  1525,  leaving  behind  him  "  Do  Rebus 
Turricis  ;"  "  Do  civili  et  bellica  Fortitniinc ;"  and 
other  works.— Gasp  A  R,  a  Venetian  traveller,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  Voyage  to  India,  in  1606. — 
DoMiNiQiB,  author  of  several  Italian  plays,  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  the  17th  century. 

BALBINUS  (Dbcurius  C.«lils),  a  Roman 
senator  of  great  wealth,  whose  virtues  raised  him  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  in  conjunction  with  Maximus, 
in  A.  D.  237.  His  mild  and  timid  character,  how- 
ever, WAS  ill  suited  to  his  difficult  station,  and  he  was  in 
consequence,  together  with  his  colleagues,  massacred 

by  the  Praetorians,  during  a  revolt,   in  238.     , 

also,  the  name  of  a  Jesuit  of  Prague,  where  he 
died  in  1689,  having  wVitten  a  history  of  Prague, 
in  ten  folio  volumes,  and  some  Latin  poems. 

BALBOA  (Vasco  Nvgnbs  deJ,  one  of  the 
most  famous  Spanish  adventurers  in  tlie  New  World, 
was  born  at  Castile  about  1475.  In  1513  he  left 
Spain  to  discover  the  south  sea,  and  in  one  month' 
after  his  departure  had  the  satisfhction  of  being  the 
first  ]European  who  beheld  this  magnificent  ocean. 
H-aving  sent  an  account  of  his  discovery  to  King 
Ferdinand,  that  monarch  sent  out  Pedrarias  Davila, 
as  governor  of  the  new  settlement  founded  by  Bal- 
boa, called  Santa  Maria,  at  Daricn.  Though  justly 
indignant  at  the  governorship  being  given  to  ano- 
ther, he  received  Davila  with  respect,  who,  how- 
ever,  envious  of  his  popularity,  threw  him  into  prison, 
and,  though  afterwards  apparently  reconciled  to 
Balboa,  accused  him  of  treason,  and  procured  his 
decapitation  in  1517.  His  fate  might  be  lamented, 
were  it  possible  for  a  lover  of  justice  and  humanity 
to  regret  the  destruction  of  these  ferocious  invaders 
')f  an  innocent  people,  by  their  mutual  hostility. 

BALBUENA  (Bernard  db),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Toledo,  and 
educated  at  Salamanca,  but  ultimately  settled  in 
America,  where  he  died  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico^  in' 
1627.  His  productions  are— an  heroic  poem,  entitled 
"  Bl  Bernardo  ;"  "  Sieclc  d'or,  &c.** ;  and  a  work; 
in  prose  and  verse,  "  On  the  grandeur  of  Mexico." 

BALBUS  (Lucius  Cornelius),  a  native  of 
Spain,  and  on*»  of  the  generals  of  Julius  and  Augus- 
tus Cxhwr.    The  latter  decreed  him  a  triumph,  and 
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he  was  the  first  fordgaer  among  the  Romans  to 
whom  that  distinction  was  allowed. 

BALCANQUAL  (Walter),  chaplain  to  James 
I.,  and  in  1639  dean  of  Durham,  speared  at  the 
synod  of  Dordt,  as  a  representative  for  the  church 
of  Scotland.  He  died  Dec.  25,  1645,  having  suffered 
greatly  during  the  Rebellion,  and  written  King 
Charles's  declaration  concerning  the  late  tumults  in 
Scotland,  1630 ;  Sermons ;  and  Epistles  concerning 
the  Dordt  Synod,  &c. 

BALDE  (Jambs),  a  native  of  Upper  Alsatia, 
very  highly  applauded  in  Germany  for  his  poetry, 
and  sumamed  the  Horace  of  his  country,  died  at 
Newburg,  1 668,  aged  64.  So  honoured  was  his  me- 
moiY  that  the  senators  of  the  place  eagerly  solicited 
to  oetaiu  his  pen,  which  wa^  as  a  most  precious  re- 
lict, carefuUy  kept  in  a  silver  case.  His  works, 
partly  dramatic,  partly  odes,  &c.,  exhibiting  strong 
flashes  of  genius, were  published  at  Cologne  in  1668, 
and  at  Turin  in  1805.  His  "  Urania  Victrix"  was 
rewarded  by  Pope  AlexanderVII.  with  a  gold  medaL 
BALCAREOS.  See  Lihdsat. 
BALDELLl  (Francis),  a  humorous  poet,  and 
able  translator  of  the  most  esteemed  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  was  a  native  of  Cortona,  in  Italy, 
and  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  "  Historic  Romaine,"  and  ^*  Bibliu- 
thique  Histqrique"  are  his  best  pxoductions,  all  of 
which  were  very  popular  in  their  time. 

BALDERIC,  a  bishop  of  Noyon,  in  the  12th 
century,  author  of  the  "  Chroniques  dcs  ev4ques 
d' Arras  etdeCambrai.*'-<— Another  of  the  same  age, 
bishop  of  Dole,  was  author  of  a  history  of  the  cru- 
sades from  their  commencement  to  1099. 

BALDI  OR  BALDUS  (Bxrnard),  born  at  Ur 
bino,  iu  the  year  1553,  vvas  made  abbot  of  GuastalU 
in  1586,  and  died  in  1617,  with  the  reputation  of  a 
very  laborious  man,  who  understood  sixteen  several 
languages.  We  have  by  him  a  great  number  of 
tracts  on  mechanics,  as  "  De  tonnentis  bellicis  et 
eorum  inyentoribus ;"  **  Commentaria  in  mechanicR 
Aristotelis  ;'*  "De  Verborum  Vitmvianorum  sig- 
nificatione  ;'*  **  Vit»  Mathematicorum,  &c."  Some 
of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  tbe  Vitruvins  of  Amster- 
dam, 1649,  foho.  "  Versi  e  Prose,"  Venice,  1690, 
4to.,  and  Crescembini  put  his  fSables  into  Italian 
verse,  Rome,  1702,  12mo.— Lazarro,  a  disciple  of 
Peter  da  Certona,  employed  bv  Alexander  Vil.,  in 
the  Dainting  of  the  gallery  at  Monte  Cavallo,  Rome, 
died  in  UlS.— Baldi  is  also  the  name  of  two  cele- 
brated physicians  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

BALDI  DS  UBALDUS,  a  celebrated  lawyer  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Perugia,  and 
the  son  of  Francis  Ubaldi,  a  learned  physician,  who 
had  him  educated  with  great  care.  After  studying 
philosophy  and  belles  lettres,  he  became  the  ^upil  of 
Bartolus  in  law  studies,  and  afterwards  was  his  pow- 
erful rivaL  He  taught  law  himself  at  Perugia, 
where  he  had  for  his  scholar  Cardinal  Peter  Beau- 
fort, afterwards  Pope  Gregorv  XI.  He  next  became 
professor  at  Padua,  from  which  the  Duke  of  Milan 
mvited  him  to  the  same  office  at  Pavia.  He  died 
April  28,  1400^  aged  76,  from  the  bite  of  a  fiivottrita 
cat  He  con^iosed  several  treatises  on  civil  law;  a 
commentary  on  the  Decretals,  Venice,  1595,  and  a 
consultation  on  the  right  of  Urban  VI.  and  Clement 
VII.,  printed  by  Reynaldus,  at  the  end  of  his  seven- 
teenth volume  of  Annals. 

BALDINGER  (Ernest  Gottfribd),  an  emi- 
nent German  physician,  was  bom  at  Erfurt,  May 


18, 1738.  During  the  seven  yean'  war,  he  had  the 
direction  of  the  military  hospital  belonging  to  the 
Prussian  army,  and  after  the  condunon  of  peace, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  appbintecl  huD  hii 
first  physician.  He  was  afterwards  pzofMor  of  me- 
dicine at  Gottingen  and  Marpur^,  where  he  difd 
Jan.  2, 1804.  He  wrote  "A  treatiae  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Army,"  and  some  other  works ;  aal 
edited .  an  edition  in  German,  of  Beemer*s  lives  ti 
physicians. 

BALDINI  (Baccio),  physician  to  Cosmo  I., 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favourite.  He  was  also  an  elegant  scholar,  and,  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  membere  of  the  Flo- 
rentine Academy,  was  entrusted  with  the  revisal  of 
the  Boccacio's  Decameron.  '  He  wrote  the  life  of 
Cosmo  I.,  and  other  works^-^Bemardin,  a  eelebntsd 
physician,  philosopher,  nmthematiciany  and  poct» 
was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lago  Maggiere 
in  Italy,  in  1515.  He  taught  medicine  at  Pans, 
and  mathematics  at  Milan,  where  he  died  in  1600. 
He  published  a  variety  of  scientific  treatise!^  lU 
written  in  Latin.— -John  Anthony,  a  nobiemaa  of 
Placentia,  engaged  as  ambassador  at  various  coarts 
of  Europe,  and  at  the  congress  of  Utrecht,  died  in 
17*25,  aged  71.  He  made  a  valuable  coUectioaof 
books  and  curiosities,  but  we  know  of  none  of  hit 
writings,  except  a  discourse  on  the  maps  in  theAtlai 
Historique,  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1719.— -Jol» 
Francis,  a  learned  Italian  antiquary  and  philosophfr, 
was  bom  at  Brescia,  in  1677,  and  died  at  Tiveli»  in 
1765.     He  left  several  works,  all  in  Italian. 

B  ALDINUCCI  (Philip),  of  Fh>renee,  an  nsefid 
biographer  of  the  academy  of  la  Cruaca,  was  bom 
in  1624.  He  was  employed  by  Cardinal  LeopoU 
of  Tuscanjy,  to  write  a  complete  history  of  pain(et% 
but  only  Uved  to  execute  a  par^  of  his  plan,  whick 
was  published  in  his  life-time,  in  3  vols.  After  hii 
death  (in  1696),  three  more  appeared,  and  a  ncv 
edidon  of  the  whole  in  1731.  The  work,  without 
being  free  from  errors,  is  a  valuable  additiea  to 
Vasari.  He  published  also^  in  Italian,  a  **  Tttaim 
on  engraving,  and  the  lives  of  the  principal  eagnv- 
ers,"  1686,  4to. 

BALDOCK  (Ralpr  db).  Bishop  of  Londaaio 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.,  was  edncitad  st 
Merton  College  in  Oxford,  became  archdeacon  d 
Middlesex,  and,  in  1294,  dean  of  St  Paul's.  His 
election  to  the  see  of  London  being  controveitsi 
he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Rome;  and,  having  ob- 
tained the  pope's  confirmation,  was  consecrated  st 
Lyons,  Janr  30,  1306.  The  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  England :  but  Edward  X 
dying  soon  after,  he  heM  that  post  litUe  aorethaas 
^ear.  He  died  at  Stepney,  July  24, 1313 ;  hit  wril* 
ings  are  lost. 

BALDOVINI  (Franciso),  an  Italian  poet»  was 
bom  at  Florence,  in  1634,  and  died  in  1716.  At 
the  age  of  forty  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  «a* 
ultimately  pieferred  by  Cosmo  HI.  Gtand  I^*J^ 
Tuscany,  to  the  priorship  of  Orbatello,  which  he 
afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  Santa  F^ial^ 
His  poems  resemble  the  pastorals  of  Gay,  and  oas 
of  them  was  translated  by  Joha  Hunter,  Ea^.  »<» 
English,  under  the  title  of  *'  Cecco's  Complaint.' 

BALDUCCI  (Francis),  a  celebrated  Itsliaa 
poet  of  the  17th  centnry,  was  a  native  of  ^'^^ 
and  on  account  of  his  talents  very  early  '^'^^ 
into  the  academy  of  the  Reaccensi,  but  fai»  coniv<i 
circumstances  obliged  him  to  leave  his  native  coustiy 
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in  pursuit  of  better  fortuii^.  He  went  first,  for  a 
liiort  time,  to  Naples^  and  tkeuce  to  Rome,  wbero 
ht  entered  Into  the  army,  and  served  in  Hunoary 
IB  the  papal  army  under  the  command  of  John 
Tsuxi*  Aldobrandini.  He  retumiHl  altorwardf  to 
iotntt  and,  having  resumed  his  studies,  was  recaived 
vhh  great  honour  into  the  academy  of  tiie  Humoup- 
BlB.  Here  hk  poetry,  hia  anacreontics,  and  par- 
tindarly  the  encomiastic  v^xsas  he  wrote  on  the  dis- 
dngnished  persons  of  the  court  of  Pope  Urban  VIU. 
DTDcared  him  fam/e,  and  might  have  enriched  him  if 
w  had  not  baen  deficient  in  econdmy,  which  some 
of  liis  biomphers  ascribe  to  his  extravagance  and 
Others  to  ais  charity.  At  length  ha  took  orders,  and 
oficiated  as  chaplain  in  the  hospital  of  St  Sixte, 
hit  having  afterwards  been  attacked  by  an  illness 
vss  removed  to  the  hospital  of  St  John  Lateran» 
where  he  died  in  1642i,  or,  according  to  Crescem- 
hiai,  either  in  1645  or  1649.  His  works  were  coU 
lecled  and  twice  published  at  Venice,  1655  and 
1663k  12mo. 

BALDUIKUS,  or  BAUDOUIN  (Francis),  a 
learned  French  critic  and  civilian  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  became  professor  of  law  at  Bourses  and  at 
Stiasburg,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  service  of  An- 
thoa^  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  who  engaged 
him  m  an  abortive  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Catholic 
nd  Protestant  churches.  He  died  in  1573»  aged 
ahotti  fifty-two.  Besides  several  works  on  civil  law* 
he  published  editions  of  "  Optatus  de  Schismate 
Denatistarum,'*  and  of  the  Octavius  of  Minucitta 
Pdix.— B&NBDicT,  a  French  ecclesiastie  of  the 
■ereateenth  century,  who  distinguished  himself  by  a 
ciitisal  treatise^  entitled  '*Y>alceu8  antiquus  et  mys- 
ticDi,"  1615,  8vo.  He  also  translated  the  tragedies 
of  Seneca  inta  Fiench,  was  principal  of  the  college 
«f  Troyss,  and  afterwards  master  of  a  hosptad  at 
Aniens,  where  he  died  in  1632. 

Baldwin  L  King  of  Jerusalem,  was  brother 
of  Godfrey  de  BoniUon,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Palestine  dniiBg  the  Crusades.  After  the  death  of 
God&ey,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Jerusaleni» 
1100,  and  the  next  year  oonquend  the  towns  of 
Aatipatris,  Csssarea,  and  Asotus,  to  which  Acre  was 
iM  in  1104»  after  an  obstinate  siege.  He  died 
U18^  and  .was  boried  on  Mount  Calvary*— Baldwin 
IL»  Kiagof  J«niBalem»  was  son  of  Hugh  Count 
ftstheli  aod  soooeeded  to  the  throne  after  Enataoe, 
Mier  to  Baldwin,  had  declared  his  unwiUingaess 
toieign.  He  was  a  brave  warrior,  and  defeated  the 
Snaeeas  in  11^,  hot  four  y9u\  after  he  was  nn* 
^Mtiuiately  taken  prisoner,  and  obtained  his  release 
«lf  hy  dehvertng  up  the  town  and  fortress  of  Tyre. 
Hedied  in  1131.— Baldwin  III.,  King  of  Jerusalem» 
iOB  of  Pulk  of  Amon,  soooeeded  his  Hither  1143» 
Oder  the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  He  was  sue- 
canfttl  in  some  battles;  took  Ascalon,  and  died 
1163.— Baldwin  IV.,  King  of  Jerasalem,  sacceeded 
htt  iather  Ama^ry,  1174.  As  he  was  a  leper,  Ray- 
Md  of  Tiipeli  held  the  reigns  of  goTernment, 
w^  were  resigned  by  the  sobtle  sovereign  to  his 
Myhew,  BaUwin  V.  He  died  11B5,  and  his  sne- 
eatKfa  death  took  place  the 


BALDWIN,  archbishop  of  Ganterbniy  in  the 
NVDs  ef  Henry  II.  and  Richaid  I.  was  bom  of  ob- 
Mus  parents  at  Exeter,  where  he  received  a  liberal 
t^oeition,  and  in  his  younger  yean  taught  at  sohooL 
^twarda,  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  was  made 
*idideacon  of  Exeter;  but  soon  quitting  that  dig- 
^7  and  the  world,  he  took  the  habit  of  the  Cister- 


tian  order  in  the  monastery  of  Ford,  in  Devonshire* 
and  in  a  few  years  became  its  abbot  From  thenoe 
he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  to 
that  of  Canterbury  in  1184,  beinc  the  first  of  his 
order  in  England  that  was  ever  advanced  to  the  ar- 
chiepisoopal  dignity.  In  1189  he  performed  the 
ceremony  of  crowning  King  Bichard  I.  at  Wes^ 
minster,  and  the  same  year  took  occasion  to  assert 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  see  of  Canterbnry,  by  for- 
bidding the  bishops  of  England  to  receive  c<mse- 
cration  from  any  other  hands  than  those  of  this  me- 
tropoUtaa.  The  next  year,  designing  to  follow  King 
Richard  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  made  a  progress  into 
Wales,  where  he  performed  nuiss  pontifically  in  all 
the  cathedral  ohnTohes,  and  induced  several  of  the 
Welsh  to  join  the  emiuide.  Afterwards  embarkinf^ 
at  Dover,  with  Hubert,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  king's  army  in  Syria;  where,  bein|^ 
seized^  with  a  mortal  distett^er,  he  died  at  the  siege 
of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  or,  as  some  say»  at  Tyre» 
either  in  the  year  1 1 91  or  1193.  His  works,  chiefly 
theological  tracts,  were  ooUected  and  published  by 
Bertrand  Tissier,  in  1^,  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  the 
Bibliotheoa  Cisterciensis. 

BALDWIN  I.,  Count  of  Flanders  and  Hainault» 
was  iHMm  in  1172,  and  elected  to  the  throne  of  Con-^ 
stontiaopie  in  1204.  Having  rejected  the  alliance, 
of  JoanniceSy  King  of  Bulg^a,  the  latter  raised  « 
revolt  agiwnst  him,  and  wbUst  Baldwin  was  tryinr 
to  recover  Adriaaeple,  drew  him*  by  a  pretended, 
flight,  into  an  ambuscade,  and  made  hi^n  piiiop9.r 
Oab^ohn  affirmed  that  he  died  in  a  dunnon,  bu^ 
others  say,  that  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death,  by  cut- 
ting off  his  hands  and  feet,  and  exposing  his  bleed> 
iag  trunk  to  the  birds  of  prey<  The  Flemings  for 
a  long  time,  believed  that  he  was  alive,  and  twenty 
years  after  his  dismearance  a  hermit  declared  him* 
self  to  be  the  true  Baldwin,  but  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be  an  impostor.— Baldwin  II.  succeeded  hia 
btother  Robert,  in  1328>  being  then  in  his  eleventh 
year.  Cwistantinople  w«s  token  from  him  by  Mi- 
chael PalsBologns  in  1261,  after  which  he  retired  to 
Itoly^  and  died  U 1273. 

BALDWIN  (William),  on  Emrlish  writef 
about  the  time  of  the  Refomation,  chiefly  knourn  aa 
a  principal  author  of  the  '*  liirror  for  Magiitiates," 
a  series  of  tragical  stories  of  persons  of  rank  and 
note^  said  to  hwve  been  pri^ected  by  Thomas  Sack- 
ville,  first  earl  of  Dorset,  and  first  published  in  1&59. 
Baldwin,  who  was  at  diffarent  times  a  schoolmaster, 
a  printer,  and  a  clergyman,  published  verses  on  the 
death  of  Edward  VI.,  and  other  poems.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  net  known  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
lived  some  years  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Elisa- 


BALE  (John),  in  Latin  Baleus,  was  bom  at 
Cove,  near  Dunwich,  Suffolk,  in  1495.  He  was 
entered  at  twelve  years  of  age  in  the  monastery  of 
the  Carmelites  at  Norwich,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
Jesus  college,  Cambridge.  Althou^  educated  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  beeome  a  Protestant,  aecording 
to  his  own  aeeonnt,  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Weni- 
wortb,  but  more  probably  by  his  dislike  of  oelibaev, 
as  after  this  eaUTersien  he  immediately  married.  In 
early  life  he  eigoyed  theproteetion  of  Lord  Crom* 
weU;  but  after  that  nobleman's  ttecution  his  own 
wannth  of  temper,  and  the  intoleiance  of  the  Popish 
p«rty,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  retire  into 
the  Netherlan^.  On  the  aceessioa  of  Edward  VI. 
he  returned  to  England,  and  was  soon  after  nomi- 
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df  our  Lord,  and  of  the.qneen's  reign,  to  whom  he 
presented  it  at  Hampton  Coart,  all  within  the  cifcle 
of  a  penny,  enchased  in  a  ring  and  border  of  gold, 
and  covered  with  crystal ;  so  nicely  wrote  as  to  bt 
plainly  legible,  to  the  admiration  of  her  majesty, 
her  privy-council,  and  several  ambassadors,  who 
then  saw  it,"  He  possessed  also  an  extraordinary 
skill  in  imitating  the  writing  of  others;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  employed  in  this  and  simOar 
ways  for  the  service  of  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the 
complete  discovery  and  conviction  of  traitors,  be- 
tween the  years  1586  and  1589.  In  1590  he  pub- 
Kshed  his  **'  Writing  Schoolmaster,  in  three  parts," 
containing  the  art  of  brachygraphy,  or  swift  writiiig; 
the  order  of  orthography,  or  true  writing;  andtibe 
key  of  callieraphy,  or  fdir  writing.  In  1595,  h£ 
was  engaged  in  a  trial  of  skiU  with  another  peHbnnff 
in  the  same  way,  for  a  golden  pen  of  wL  vslw, 
which  he  gained;  and  in  anotiicr  more  general 
competition  he  obtained  the  arms  of  calHgrapfa^, 
which  arc  azure^  a  pen^  or.  Towards  the  close  of  lui 
life  he  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  destitute  aod 
distressed  condition,  either  by  his  own  extravaffaace 
or  by  his  imprudent  confidence  in  others  ;  and  died 
about  the  year  1610. 

BALESCOU  DE  THARARB,  a  Portngoese 
physician  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
l5th  century,  was  author  of  several  pTofessional 
works,  partictdarly  those  entitled  "  De  PWlonio,* 
"  De  Morbis  curandis,^  and  "  Tractatus  Chirurgie." 
In  one  of  liis  publications,  he  mentions  a  fatal  hi' 
stance  of  the  external  app/ication  of  arsenfc  to  the 
head  for  the  cure  of  tinea  capitis. 

BALESDBNS  (Johw),  a  French  priest  of  (he 
17th  century,  edited  and  translated  various  theeb* 
gical  works;-  of'  which  the  chief  are,  ••  OBuvres  Spi 
rituoUes  de  St  Gregoire  de  Tours,"  the  «  Scholie* 
Latines*'  of  John  Gasney,  upon  the  EvangelisCi 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles-,  and  iEsop*s  Fables,  ac- 
companied with  Moral  Maxims. 

BALBSTRA  (AwtONio),  an  historical  painter, 
was  bom  at  Verona,  in  1666,  and  going  to  Rome  to 
study  obtained  the  prise  of  merit  in  the  academy  of 
St  Luke,  when  he  was  onlv  28  years  of  tige.  Pwb 
that  time  His  reputation  was  established,  and  Ul 
painting 'Were  adifaired  in  every  part  of  Eofoff* 
At  Venice  there  Are  two  capital  "pictnret  of  aoi 
master;  one  representing  the  nativity  of  our  Si- 
riour,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Mater  Domftif ; 
and  another,  a  dead  Ghrist  in  the  arms  x)f  the  Vir- 
gin, in  a  chapel  lielonging  to  the  church  of  St  Ge- 
miniano.  According  to  Pilkmgton,  he  died  ia 
1720;  but  Strutt  say«,  he  died  in  1740,  at  the  age 
of  74. 

BALETTI  (Giawrtta-Rosa-Beno^xi),  together 
with  her  husband  Joseph,  wew  both  celebrated 
French  performers,  the  ronner  under  the  name  of^ 
Sylvia,  and  the  latter  of  Mario.  Joseph  died  in 
1762,  four  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife. 

BALEY  (WALtER),  physician  to  Queen  EHit* 
beth,  was  bom  in  Donetshire,  in  1529,  and  enjoi^ 
considerable  reputation  tillbis  death  in  1592.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  preservation  of  the  eye- 
sight, and  otiier  medical  works. 

BALFOUR  (AK!>rbw),  a  Scotch  Bentlemin, 
who,  in  conjunction  witii  Robert  Sibbald,  founded 
the  Museum  and  botanical  garden  of  Bdinbargh,  in 
16S0.  He  was  a  gfeat  pattion  of  literature  and  tbe 
sciences,  an  account  of  his  benefits,  to  which  wiD  be 
found  in  a  publication,  entitled  '*  Meanoria  Btlfe»- 
riana." 


Bated  bishop  of  Ossory,  in  Ireland,  where  his  preach- 
ing-of  the  reformed  religion  so  raised  the  popular 
ftiry  against  him,  that  in  one  tumult  five  of  his  do- 
mestics were  murdered  ib  his  presence.  The  acces- 
sion of  Mary  adding  to  his  oomger,  he  quitted  the 
diocese,  and  Uy  some  time  concealed  in  Dublin. 
After  endurin?  many  hardships  and  much  danger 
from  the  treachery  and  avarice  of  the  captain  and 
pilot  of  a  Dutch  ship  of  war,  which  captured  the 
trading  vessel  in  which  he  had  sought  to  escape  to 
Holland,  he  at  length  reached  that  country  a  pri- 
soner. At  length,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, he  was  enabled  to  reach  Switzerland,  where  he 
remained  until  the  death  of  Mary.  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  contented  himself  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  prebendal  stall  at  Canterbury,  where  he 
died  in  1563.  Bale  wrote  several  small  pieces,  both 
in  Latin  and  English ;  most  of  the  latter  being  at- 
tacks upon  the  religion  which  he  had  abandoned,  to 
which  he  was  a  bitter  and,  in  many  respects,  an  un- 
candid  and  disingenuous  enemy.  His  **  Brief  Chro- 
nicle concerning  Sir  John  Oldcaatle"  was  repub- 
lished in  1729 ;  and  be  is  also  the  author  of  many 
strange  productions  in  English  metre,  amon^  which 
are  several  plays  on  sacred  subjects,  a  specimen  of 
which  may  be  seen  iti  the  Harleian  Miseellan|r*  The 
only  work,  however,  which  has  given  him  distinction 
imonv  authors' is  his  '^Scriptorum  lUustrinm  Majo- 
ris  Bntannia  Catalogus ;"  or  **  An  Account  of  the 
Lives  of  eminent  liters  of  Britain,**  oommencing- 
with  Japhet,  the  son  of  Koah,  and  reaching  to  the 
year  1557,  and  compiled  chiefly  from  Leland.  With' 
considerable  allowances  fbr  the  strong  bias  of  party 
xeal,  this  work  may  still  be  read  with  Advantage,  and 
must  aver  be  considered  v^uablo,  as  being  the  foun- 
dation of  English  biography.  —  (Robbat),  an 
English  divine  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Norfolk,  and  died  prior  of  the  Carmelites  in  the 
ehv  of  Norwich,  in  1503.  He  is  the  author  of  "An- 
nates perbreves  ordinis  Carmelitorum  ;'*  of  '*  Hiatoria 
Helise,  Prophetae  ;'*  and  of  •*  Officium  Simonis  An- 
gH/' 

BALECHOU  (John  Jobeph),  a  celebrated 
French  engraver,  flourished'  about  the  year  1750, 
and  died  at  Avignon.  He  was  perfect  master  of  the 
graver,  but,  for  want  of  drawing  well,  his  prints  fkil 
in  point  of  fh>edom,  correctness,  and  harmony.  Hia 
two  large  plates  of  a  "  Storm**  and  "  Calm,**  f^om 
Vernet,  are  well  known. 

BALEN  (Hbndrick  Van),  a  painter  of  history 
and  portrait,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  1560 ;  and, 
after  having  been  a  disciple  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  he 
pursued  his  studies  at  Rome.  He  particularly  ex- 
celled in  the  naked,  and  gave  to  his  figures  so  much 
truth,  roundness,  and  correctness  of  outline,  that 
few  of  hia  Contemporaries  could  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  him.  Several  of  his  fine  portrait!  are  at 
the  Hague;  and  particalarly -one  adorned  with  the 
figures  of  wisdom  and  justice^  which  is  very  highly 
eommeaded.-^*His  son,  John,  was  also  an  eminent 
landscape>-painter,  but  greatly  inferior  to  hiir  father. 

BALES  (Pe'ter),  an  extraordinary  master  of 
penmanship  and  fine  writing,  was  born  in  1547,  and 
deserves  to  be  recorded  on  account  of  the  skill  which 
ho  acfjuired  in  the  exercise  of  his  art.  Holinttied, 
in  his  Chronicle,  A.D.  1575,  records  his  skill  in  vA- 
cography,  or  miniatnre  writing;  and  M^r.-  Evelyn 
says  of  him,  "  That  in  1557  he  wrote  the  Lord's 
prayer,  creed,  decalogtie,  with  two  short- Latin  pray- 
ers, his  own  name,  motto,  day  of  the  month,  year 
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BALGUY  (Jofi!f),  an  Englisk  diviDe»  km  born 
itSlieffieia,m  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1686,  and 
adimtttd  in  1702  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
h  1711  he  took  orders,  and  diligently  discharged 
tht  duties  of  his  profession  in  the  living  of  Lamesly 
nd  Tanfield,  in  Durham.  He  was  an  early  advo* 
cste  fat  religions  liberty  in  the  Batkgorian  contro- 
mij;  and  in  1718  wrote  a  vindication  of  Bishop 
Hssdiy,  entitled  "  An  Examination  of  certain 
Doctrines  lately  taught  and  defended  by  the  ReV. 
Mr.  Slebbing ;".  and  in  the  following  year  "  A  Let- 
ter to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sherlock,"  both  under  the  Bcti- 
tkuBname  of  Silvius.  In  1720,  he  published  a 
tluid  tract,  entitled  "  Silvius's  Defence  of  a  Dialogue 
telircea  a  Papist  and  a  Protestant."  In  1726,  he 
vnte,  ia  reply  to  Shaftesbury,  *'  A  Letter  to  a  Deist, 
eoBcenung  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  moral  vir- 
tse,  and  the  support  and  improvement  which  it  re- 
edres  from  the  Christian  revelation  ;'*  and  in  1728 
ht  published  a  tract,  entitled  "  The  Foundation  of 
llenl  Goodness,  or  a  farther  enquiry  into  the  orl- 
giaai  of  our  idea  of  Virtue  j"  which  in  the  next 
;eu  was  followed  by  a  second  part,  illustrating  the 
piiociples  and  reasonings  of  the  former,  and  replying 
to  certain  remarks  communicated  by  Lord  Darey  to 
the  author.  In  1730,  he  published  a  treatise,  under 
the  title  of  **  Divine  Rectitude ;  or,  a  brief  Inquir>' 
coBcemisg  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  par- 
tiadariy  in  respect  of  Creation  and  Providence." 
This  treatise  was  followed  by  "  A  Second  Letter  to 
I  Deist,"  occasioned  by  Tindal's  "  Christianity  as 
old  as  the  Creation;"  and  by  another  tract,  entitled 
"The  Law  of  Truth,  or  the  Obligations  of  lieaaon 
eaiential  to  all  Religion."  In  1741,  Mr.  Balguy 
published  an  **  Essay  on  Redemption,"  explaining 
tli«e  doctrine  of  atonement  in  a  manner  similar  to 
thit  afterwards  adopted  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich. 
Of  this  treatise.  Bishop  Hoadly  expressed  his  opi- 
oion,  that  the  author  had  been  more  successftil  in 
rescuing  Christianity  from  some  absurd  doctrines, 
httg  considered  us  essential  to  it,  than  in  substi- 
irOing  oUiers  in  their  stead.  The  only  additional 
puhhcation  of  Mr.  Balguy  was-  a  volume  of  Ser- 
neoa,  to  which  has  been  since  added  a  posthnmous 
vobme ;  the  subjects  of  both  are  chiefly  practical, 
and  the  discourses  have  been  justly  admired  as  mo- 
dek  of  the  plain  and  simple  style  of  preaching. 
The  only  church  preferments  which  Mr.  Balguy  en- 
joyed were  the  vicarage  of  North  Allerton,  in  York- 
shire, worth  about  270/.  aryear,  and  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Salist)ury,  to  which  he  was  collated 
hy  Bidiop  Hoadly,  in  1728.  Mr.  Balguy,  who  died 
in  1748,  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  divines 
and  writers  who  rank  with  Clarke  and  Hoadly,  and 
vho  associated  with  these  illustrious  characters  in 
maintaining  the  cause  of  rational  religion  and  Chris- 
tian liberty. 

BALGUY  (Thomas),  D.D.,  son  of  the  above, 
vas  bora  Sept.  27, 1716,  and  was  admitted  of  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  about  1732.  By  the  in- 
terest of  Bishop  Hoadly,  he  obtained  a  prcbet»d 
at  Winchester,  1757,  became  archdeacon  of  Salis- 
hnry  in  1759,  and  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Win- 
cheiter.  In  1781,  the  declining  state  of  his  health, 
ttd  particularly  the  decay  of  his  sight,  which  ended 
at  last  in  total  blindness,  prevented  his  acceptance 
of  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  to  which  his  majesty, 
rithoat  any  solicitation,  had  nominated  him,  on  the 
deaOi  of  Bishop  Warburton.  In  1782,  he  published 
"  Divine  Benevolence  asserted,  and  vindicated  from 


the  reflections  of  ancient  and  modem  8ce^»tics," 
8vo.,  which  is  thought  by  fiir  the  ablest  of  his  per* 
formances.  BesidM  the  work  just '  mentioned,  he 
published  a  variety  of  sermons.  He  died  Jan.  19, 
1795,  at  his  prebendal  house  at  Winchester,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  with  an  inscription 
giving  him  the  character  of  a  sincere  and  exemphry 
Christian,  a  sonnd  and  accurate  scholar,  a  strenuous 
and  able  defender  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of 
the  church  of  England. 

BALICOURT  (Margaret  Thbrbss  db),  a 
celebrated  French  actress,  made  her  debut  at  the 
The^tre-Francais  in  Nov.  1727,  in  the  jpart  of  Cleo- 
patra, and  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
She  made  a  great  sensation  as  a  tragic  actress,  'and 
died  in  1743. 

BALIOL,  orBALLIOL  (John  de),  founder  of 
Balliol  college,  in  Oxford,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  de 
Balliol,  of  Bernard's  castle,  in  the  diocese  of  Dur- 
ham. From  1248  to  1254  ho  was  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Cumberland ;  in  1248  was  constituted  go- 
vernor of  the  castle  of  Carlisle ;  and  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Kine  Henry  HI.,  to 
Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  &e  gutwdianship 
of  them  both,  and  of  that  kingdom,  was  committed 
to  Balliol  and  another  lord.  In  part  of  the  years 
1260,  1261,  1262,  1263,  and  1264,  be  was  sheriff 
for  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby ;  and  in 
1261  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  honour  of  Pev(s 
rell.  In  1263,  he  began  the  foundation  and  endow* 
ment  of  Balliol  coUeffe,  in  Oxford,  which  was  per- 
fected afterwards  by  his  widow.  During  the  con- 
tests and  war  between  King  Henry  III.,  aikl  his 
barons, .  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  king;  on  which 
account  his  lands  vrere  seized  and  detained  by  the 
barons,  but  restored  again  through  one  of  his  sons' 
interposition.  He  died  in  the  year  1269,  or  as  Sa- 
vage, the  historian  of  Balliol  college,  thinks,  in 
1266;  learing  three  sons  behind  him,  Hugh, 
Alexander,  and  John,  the  subject  of  the  following 
article. 

BALIOL,  or  BALLIOL  (John),  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  born  about  the  year  1260,  and  in  1291 
was  declared  king  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I.,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  decide  between  himself  and 
his  competitor,  Robert  Bruce.  Though  obsequious 
to  thoBnglish  monarch  in  the  first  instance,  Baliolat 
length  began  to  mutiny,and  Sir Wm.  Wallace  appear-' 
ing  in  arms  about  the  same  time,  a  war  commenced, 
during  which  Baliol  lived  as  a  private  man  upon 
his  own  estate  in  Franco,  and  died  in  1314. 

BALL  (John),  a  disciple  of  Wickliffe,  and  a  se- 
ditioos  fanatic  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  caused 
a  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.*,  which,  after 
assuming  a  \cry  serious  aspect,  was .  put  down  in 
1381,  when  Ball  was  seized,  and  executed  at  Coven- 
try. 

BALL  (John),  an  English  Puritan  divine,  who 
obtained  no  other  preferment  than  a  curacy  of  201. 
a  year,  at  Whitmore,  in  Staffordshire,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  writinffs  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven-  - 
teenth  century,  and  died  in  1640.  His  principal 
inroductions  are  a  "Treatise  on  Faith,"  and  **  A  short 
treatise  concerning  all  the  prinoi]>al  grounds  of  the 
Christian  religion,"  vriiich,  in  a  short  time  passed 
through  fourteen  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
the  Turkish  language. 

BALL  (Sir  Albxandbr),  a  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  1756,  and  died  govcmor  of  Malta,  in  Oct. 
1809.    He  conducted  the  blockade  of  Malta,  and 
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the  «iege  of  Vaktte,  was  made  a  knight  in  1801, 
and  a  coniuiiasioner  of  the  navy  in  the  tame  year. 
At  the  time  of  hi*,  death,  Sir  Alesander  Ball  was 
a  poet-captain,  llii  loes  wai  nnch  deplorydk  bv 
IiOid  ColUngvood,  and  he  wae  a  g^Mt  favourite  with 
Lord  Nelion. 

BALLANDBN,  ses  BBLLBNDEN. 

BALLANTYNE  (John),  a  native  of  Kelio  in 
Roxbnrghehire,  dietinguiahed  himeelf  by  the  mat 
improvement  which  the  art  of  printing  obCained  un- 
der hie  superintendanoe.  He  wai  at  one  tima  a 
proprietor  of  the  Kehio  Mail :  and  he  iubeeqaently 
ushefed  into  the  world  the  pablieations  known  ae  the 
Waverly  novels.    He  diet)  in  1821. 

BALLAKD  (Gsokqb),  an  Bnglish  antivuary 
and  biographer,  wa§  born  at  Campden  in  Crlou- 
ceslerehire.  Being  oi  a  weakly  constitutiQn,  his 
parents  placed  him  in  the  shop  of  a  habit-maker ; 
and  in  this  situation  he  had  the  curiosity  to  acquire 
the  Saxon  language,  which  cirenmstanco  coming  to 
tho  knowledge  of  Lord  Chedworth  and  other  gentle- 
men, they  oSercd  him  an  annuity  of  IQO/. ;  but  he 
modestly  told  them,  that  €<M.  were  fully  sufficient  to 
satisfy  both  his  wants  and  his  wishes.  Upon  this  he 
ratireid  to  Oxford,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bodleian 
library ;  and  JDr.  Jenner,  president,  made  him  one 
Of  the  eight  clerks  of  Magdalen  college,  which  ftir- 
nished  him  with  chambers  and  commons,  and  being 
thus  a  gremial,  he  was  afterwards  chosen  one  of 
the  university  beadles,  but  died  in  June,  17&5.  He 
left  large  ooUections  behind  him,  but  published  only 
"  Memoirs  of  British  Ladies,  who  have  been  cele- 
brated for  their  writings  or  skill  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, arts,  and  sciences,  1752,"  4to.,  a  work  of 
great  research  and  entertainment  It  was  reprinted 
in  1775,  8vo. 

.  BALLERINI  (Pbtbb  and  Jerom),  brothers, 
bom  at  Verona,  the  former  in  1698,  the  latter  in 
1702,  were  both  of  them  priests  and  schaUrs,  es- 
pecially in  ecclesiastical  history.  Subjecta  purely 
theological  and  canonical  fell  to  the  lot  of  Peter; 
points  of  history  and  criticism  became  the  task  of 
Jerom.  The  former  died  in  1769.  Besidee  several 
works  of  their  own,  the  public  is  indebted  to  their 
care  for  the  correct  editions  of  The  Summa  Theo- 
Ipgicalis  of  St.  Antoninus,  as  well  as  that  of  St 
Raimoud  de  Pegnafoit;  the  works  of  St  Leo  tho 
Qroat ;  those  of  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Veron^ ;  a  com- 
plete edition  of  all  the  works  of  Cardinid  Noris, 
with  notes,  dissertations,  &c.,  printed  at  Verona, 
1732,  4  vpli.  folio. 

BALLEXSBRD  (N.  Jambs),  who  was  bom  at  Ge- 
neva, in  1726,  and  died  in  1774,  is  known  bv  a  ju- 
dicioM>  perfonnance,  entitled  "  L*education  physique 
des  onlans,"  1762,  8vo.,  of  which  M.  David,  phy- 
sician  at  Paris,  gave  a  second  edition  in  1780,  with 
annotations.  This  dissertation,  crowned  by  the  so- 
ciety of  soi^ncea  at  Haerkm  in  4762,  abounds  with 
excellent  observations.  We  have  likewise  of  his, 
an  interesting  dissertation  on  this  question  :  What 
are  the  principal  causes  of  the  death  of  so  groat  a 
mimber  of  children  ? 

B  ALLl  (  Jokbph),  a  native  of  Palermo,  canon  of 
Bari,'.in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  author  of  "  De 
fiaconditate  dei ;  de  xnortc  corpoium  natnialium,  &c. " 
died  in  1774. 

BALLIANI  (John  Baptist),  author  of  a  troa^ 
t^  on  the  natural  motion  of  heavy  bodies,  was  a 
native,  and  senator,  of  Genoa,  and  died  in  1666, 
aged  eighty. 


BALLIN  (Claudb)^  bom  at  Paris,  in  1615,  wsi 
the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  and  himselT  practised  thsl 
ai^  which  he  brought  to  the  summit  of  perfoclisa» 
He  was  employed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  Loiii 
XIV. :  and  on  the  death  of  Varin,  was  tppoinM 
to  the  direction  of  the  dies  for  striking  medals  sal 
eonnters,  and  died  the  22d  of  Jan.  1679. 

BALLING  (JuLivs),  a  Venetian  advocate  of  As 
sixteenth  century,  translated  some  of  PhUarch'ssaA 
Aristotle's  works,  and  also  published  the  first  mti 
of  one  entitled  "  Disegni  delle  pui  iUostri  eitts  t 
fortegye  del  mondo,  &c."  i 

BALLON  (LouisB  Blanche  Thbussa),  ftm-  ; 
der  of  a  sect  in  France  called  the  Beraadine  rrftr-  \ 
men,  and  the  members  of  which  were  aflervaidi 
catted  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  was  bora  in  1591. 
in  Savoy.  She  died  in  1668,  and  Father  Grata 
pnblbhed  her  "  Ouvtes  de  piet^,'*  in  1700  with  ha 
tile  prefixed. 

BALMBRINO,  sbb  ELPHINSTON. 

BALLYBT  (Bmmanuel),  a  French  antiqasiv, 
bom  at  Mamay,  in  1700,  entered  the  order  of  tns 
bavefboted  Carmelites,  and  was  afterwards  promstsd 
to  be  bishop  of  Babylon,  and  French  consul.    Hs 

Siblished  **  Relation  faite  k  Rome,  1754, 1^  le  pipe 
enoit  XrV.  du  commencement,  du  progres,  et  di 
Petat  present  de  la  mission  de  Babylone,*'  Fr.  sa4 
Lat  Rmne,  1754,  12mo.,  which,  although  often  n- 
printed,  is  now  scarce.  He  had  also  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  formed  a  collection  of  medals,  amoontr 
ing  to  6,300  pieces,  of  which  his  nephew  printed  s 
caUloffue. 

BALSALMON  (Theodorb),  an  eminent  Greek 
scholar,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  twdtt 
centnry,  was  chancellor  and  library  keeper  of  ths 
church  of  Constantinople,  and  provost  of  that  of 
Blachem.  He  was  also  nominated  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  but  never  was  installed,  and  was  flattered  hf 
the  Emperor  Isaac  Comnenus,  with  the  hope  of  be* 
ing  advanced  to  the  patriarchial  see  of  Conitsati- 
nople,  which  he  never  attained.  He  composed  se- 
veral valuable  works,  the  chief  of  which  is  *  Cob- 
mentarius  in  Canones  SS.  Apostolorum,  ftc.*' 

BALSHAM  (HcGH  de),  was  bom  eariyin  tlis 
thirteenth  century,  and,  being  their  sub-prior,  wsi 
nominated  by  the  monks  of  the  Benedictine  monaf- 
tery  of  Ely  to  the  see  of  Ely  in  1247.  Henry  III. 
relusing  to  confirm  his  election,  he  appealed  to  the 
pope,  and  at  last  prevailed;  being  settled  in  his 
see,  Balsham  distinguished  faims^  by  his  pvbHc ' 
mirited  plans  to  educate  poor  scholars.  In  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  he  founded  Peter-houte, 
Cambridge,  to  which  by  his  will  he  left  many  books, 
and  300  marks  for  erecting  new  baildings.  He  died 
in  1286. 

BALTHASAR  (Christophxr),  a  king^s  advo- 
cate at  Auxerre,  who  abandoned  the  emoluments  of 
his  oiBcc,  and  the  Catholic  religion,  to  embrace  Pro- 
testantism, in  favour  of  which  be  wrote  several  oob- 
troversial  treatises,  especially  against  Baronitit, 
which  were  much  read.  The  Synod  of  London 
mnted  him,  in  1659,  a  pension  of  760  livres  for 
his  literary  services.— -Augustin,  a  Swedish  lawyer, 
resided  at  Weimar,  and  published  several  works, 
historical  and  philosophical ;  he  died  in  1779.-^Jo* 
seph,  a  magistrate,  and  native  of  Lucerne  in  Swit- 
zerland, puUished  a  variety  of  tracts  relative  to  the 
history  of  his  own  country.     He  died  in  1610. 

BALTHAZARINI  (snmamed  BEAuiovRrx).  a 
famous  Italian  musician,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hrnry 
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IIL  of  France.  The  queen  conferred  on  him  the 
pUce  of  her  Taletrde-chamhre ;  and  Henry  gave  him 
the  ame  office  in  hiB  house.  Balthazarini  was  the 
delight  of  the  court,  as  well  hy  his  skill  on  the 
violm,  as  by  his  invention  of  ballets,  of  pieces  of 
music,  festivities,  and  representations.  It  was  he 
wlio  composed,  in  1581,  the  ballet  of  the  nuptials  of 
the  Bttc  de  Joyeuse  with  Mademoiselle  de  Yaude- 
mont,  sister  of  the  queen,  a  ballet  that  was  repre- 
sented with  extraorainary  pomp,  and  which.  Dr. 
Bnmey  thinks  is  the  origin  of  the  heroic  and  histori- 
cil  ballets  in  France. 

BALTUS  (John  FrancisY  born  at  Mentz  in 
1677,  wrote  several  books  in  iUustration  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  fSathers,  and  in  defence  of  the  scrip- 
tnnl  pTopheciea,  but  is  chiefly  known  by  his  "  An- 
iwer  to  Fontenelle's  Historv  of  Oracles,"  Stras- 
bargb,  8vo.,  1707.  Fonteneile,  who  maintained  the 
i^inion  of  Anthony  Van  Dale,  that  the  Pagan 
ondes  were  merely  the  quackish  contrivance  of 
Heathen  priests,  and  that  their  silence  was  the  na- 
tual  result  of  the  destruction  of  their  temples,  and 
not  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  made  no  reply ;  not 
becaose  he  thought  the  argument  of  his  opponent 
dectuTe,  but— to  use  his  own  word»— because  *'  he 
chose  rather  to  let  the  devil  pass  for  a  prophet,  than 
occupy  his  time  with  such  fruitless  discussion.*'  Le 
Clerc,  however,  continued  the  controversy,  and  Bol- 
tas  rejoined ;  and  both  his  answer  and  the  continu- 
ation were  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Hickes  in 
1708  and  1709..   Baltus  died  in  1743. 

BALTZAR  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  violin  placer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  at  the  head  of  King 
Charles  the  Second's  band  of  violins.  He  is  said 
to  have  performed  with  surprising  effect,  and  An- 
tliony  Wood  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  clergyman 
stooping  down  to  his  feet,  "  to  see  whether  he  was  a 
itm  or  not,  because  he  acted  beyond  the  parts  of 
Ben."    He  died  in  1663. 

BALUE  (John),  a  cardinal,  bom  of  mean  pa- 
rents, in  Poitou,  in  1421,  raised  himself  to  conse- 
^ence  by  flattery  and  merit,  and  gradually  became 
nshop  of  Evreux  and  of  Arras.  He  was  made  a 
eaidinal  by  Paul  II.,  and  when  honoured  with  the 
confidence  of  Lewis  XI.,  became  his  minister,  and 
acted  aa  general  over  his  troops.  Entering,  however, 
into  intrigues  against  his  master,  he  was  imprisoned 
for  eleven  years,  after  which  he  repaired  to  Rome, 
and  labsequently  came  to  France  as  pope's  legate. 
He  died  at  Ancona  in  1491. 

BALUZE  (Stephen),  was  born  at  Tulles,  in 
1631,  and,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  directed  his 
particular  attention  to  manuscripts,  and  to  new  edi- 
tions of  books,  upon  which  he  bestowed  much  cri- 
tical skin  and  erudition.  His  principal  object,  how- 
ever, was  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  in  this  dicpartr 
inent,  he  employed  himself  on  such  works  as  the 
lirei  and  letters  of  popes,  and  other  ecclesiastics ; 
liistories  of  councils,  and  homilies.  In  1656  he  was 
Uken  under  the  patronage  of  the  archbishop  of 
Tonlouse,  and  he  was,  after  his  death,  librarian  to 
dtt  famous  ColberL  The  king  created  in  his  favour 
a  chair  of  canon  law  in  the  royal  college,  ap- 
pointed him  inspector  of  the  coUcee,  and  granted 
aim  a  pension.  His  "Genealogical  history  of  the 
HoQse  of  Auvcrgne,"  written  at  the  instigation  of 
Cardinal  Bouillon,  gave  such  oflience  to  the  court, 
that  the  work  was  suppressed,  and  the  author  de- 
prived of  his  places  and  pension,  and  exiled.  He 
returned  to  Paris  after  the  peace  of  Utretcht,  and 
Univ.  fiio^.— No.   12. 


died  in  1718,  having  previously  published  a  history 
of  his  native  place,  under  the  title  of  **  Historia 
TuteUensis." 

B%LZAC  (John  Lewis  Gubz  db),  was  bom  in 
1594,  at  Angouleme,  and  when  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  went  to  Holland,  where  he  composed 
a  discourse  on  the  state  of  (he  United  Provinces. 
He  accompanied  also  the  Duke  d'Epemon  to  se- 
veral places,  and  in  1621,  was  taken  into  the  service 
of  the  Cardinal  de  la  Yalette,  with  whom  he  spent 
eighteen  months  at  Rome.  Upon  his  return  he  re- 
tired to  his  estate  at  Bahac,  where  he  remained  fbr 
several  years,  till  he  was  drawn  thence  by  the  hopes 
he  had  conceived  of  raising  his  fortune  under  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  who  had  formerly  courted  his  friend- 
ship ;  but  all  he  obtained  from  the  court  was  a  pen- 
sion of  two  thousand  livres,  with  the  addition  of  the 
titles  of  counsellor  of  state,  and  historiographer  of 
France,  which  he  used  to  call  magnificent  trifles. 
He  was  mnch  esteemed  as  a  writer,  especially  for 
his  letters,  which  went  through  sevcriil  ^tions,  but 
several  critics  started  up  against  him,  one  of  whom 
wrote  a  piece  entitled,  "The  conformity  of  M.  de 
Balzac's  eloouence,  with  that  of  the  greatest  men  in 
the  past  ana  present  times."  Although  this  was 
not  printed,  yet  it  was  circulated  so  extensively,  that 
Balzac  wished  to  have  it  publicly  refuted,  whic^was 
accordingly  done  by  Prior  Ogier  in  1627,  with  the 
assistance  of  Balzac  himself.  Towards  the  dose  of 
his  life  he  became  devout,  and  built  two  chambers 
in  the  Capuchin  convent  of  Angouleme,  to  which  he 
occasionally  retired  for  religious  contemplation.  He 
also  gave  8000  crowns  in  his  life-time  to  the  hos- 
pital of  Angouleme,  besides  a  considerable  sum  at 
his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  18,  1654.  Balzac  was 
a  good  classical  scholar,  and  his  writinn,  in  the 
opinion  of  Voltaire,  first  gave  number  and  harmony 
to  French  prose.  His  principal  works  are  his  let* 
tcrs,  printed  at  different  times,  "  Le  Prince,"  Le 
Socrate  Chretien,"  "  L'Aristippe,"  "  Entretiens," 
and  Latin  verses  in  three  books,  which,  with  variova 
other  pieces,  were  collected  in  three  volumes,  folio, 
Paris,  1665.  Balzac  left  an  estate  of  100  franca 
per  annum  for  a  gold  medal,  to  be  distributed  every 
second  year  by  the  French  Academy,  to  the  author 
of  the  best  moral  essay. 

BAMBOCCHIO,  see  Laur  (Peter  Van). 

BAMBRIDGE,  or  BAINBRIDGE  (Christo 
pher),  a  native  of  Westmoreland,  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  1508,  and  a  cardinal,  in  1511,  in 
which  year  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  from  Henry 
Vni.  to  Pope  Julius  U.  He  was  poisoned  at  Rome, 
in  July,  1514,  leaving,  it  is  said,  behind  him  some 
treatises  on  civil  law. 

BAMPFYLDE  (Sir  Charles  Warwick), 
baronet,  was  well  known  upon  the  turf,  and  moved 
in  the  circles  of  fashion.  He  received  his  death 
from  an  assassin  named  Morland,  whose  wife  had 
lived  in  his  service.  The  act  was  perpetrated  almost 
at  his  own  door  in  Montague-square,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  the  murderer  waited  his  approach,  and 
after  a  short  conversation,  discharged  one  pistol  at 
his  victim,  and  with  a  second  blew  out  his  own 
brains  on  the  spot.  Sir  Charles  lingered  several 
days,  and  died  April  19,  1823,  in  his  seventy-first 
year. 

BANCHI  or  BANQUI  (Seraphin),  a  native 
of  Florence,  being  sent  by  Ferdinand  L,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  into  France,  was  told,  by  one 
Barriere,  whilst  at  Lyons,  of  his  intention  to  i 
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sinate  Henry  IV.  Banchi  immediately  inforaied 
ogainst  him,  and  Barriere  was  in  consequence  taken 
up,  just  as  he  had  entered  the  palace  of  the  king, 
who  rewarded  Banchi  with  the  sec  of  Anffouleme, 
which  he  resigned  for  a  monastic  lifo  at  Pans,  where 
he  died  in  1624.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  affair 
of  Barriere,  and  a  work  entitled  *'  Anologie  contre 
les  jagemens  de  ceox,  qui  ont  pease  conserver  la 
Religion  Gatholique  en  faisaut  assassincr  les  tres 
Chretiens  Rois  de  France." 

.BANCK  (Lawrence),  professor  of  civil  law  for 
fifteen  years  in  the  university  of  Franeker,  wrote 
"On  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope  over  Christian  Kings 
and  Princes;"  *'Romo  triumphant,  or  thelnaugura^ 
tion  of  Innocent  X.,"  and  his  principal  publication, 
"Taxa  CancellarisB  Romanss,"  or  book  of  the 
"  Taxes  of  the  Roman  Chancery,"  which  fixes  the 
price  of  absolution  for  all  sorts  of  enormities.  This 
work,  of  which  enough  remains  in  editions  not  con- 
troverted, to  establish  its  eeneral  accuracy,  was 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  "The 
Book  of  Rates  now  used  in  the  Sin  Custom-house 
of  Rome,  4to.,  1673."    Banck  died  in  1662. 

BANCROFT  (Richard),  a  native  of  Fam- 
worth,  in  Lancashire,  was  born  in  1544,  and  studied 
at  Christchurch,  Cambridge,  after  which  he  became 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  gave  him 
the  rectory  of  Teversham  in  Cambridgeshire.  In 
1584  he  obtained  the  living  of  St  Andrew,  Hol- 
Vom,  and  was  also  appointed  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral.  He  subsequently  obtained  various  other 
perferments,  and  was  at  once  prebendary  of  St 
Paul's,  of  St  Peter's  Westminster,  of  Canterbury, 
and,  according  to  one  authority,  of  Durham.  In 
1580,  he  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, by  a  fomous  sermon  delivered  at  St  Paul's 
Cross  ^gainst  the  Puritans.  He  also  pursued  the 
most  rigorous  measures  against  heresy  and  schism, 
at  oile  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes, 
and  stood  forward  on  all  occasions  as  a  most  vehe- 
ment champion  of  church  domination.  In  1597  he 
was  advanced  to  the  sec  of  London,  and,  in  the  ce- 
lebrated controversy  between  the  bishops  and  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  held  at  Hampton  Court,  in 
1603,  he  particularly  distinguished  himself.  In  the 
course  of  this  debate,  the  subject  of  non-residence 
being  started,  the  lord  chancellor  took  occasion  to 
argue  against  pluralities,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
some  clergymen  should  have  single  coats,  before 
others  obtained  doublets ;  adding,  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  king's  benefices  he  was  careftil  in 
that  particular.  **  I  commend  your  honourable  care," 
said  Bancroft  "  but  a  doublet  is  necessary  in  cold 
weather."  Upon  the  death  of  Whitgifl,  Bancroft 
succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and,  as  pri- 
mate, acted  with  a  high  hand  against  the  Puritans, 
and  displayed  the  same  jealousy  of  the  rights  of  the 
church,  in  order  to  increase  the  revenues  of  which, 
be  presented  to  Parliament,  in  1610,  a  plan  for  betr 
t«T  providing  a  maintenance  for  the  clergy ;  the 
leading  objecU  of  which  were  to  improve  the  tithes, 
to  redeem  lay  impropriations,  and  to  restore  the 
pzaotice  of  mortuaries  by  repealing  the  statute  of 
mortmain.  This  extravagant  proposal,  which  the 
Parliament  reiected,  was  the  last  public  act  of  the 
archbishop,  who  in  the  same  year  died  of  the  stone. 
As  an  author,  Bancroft  is  only  known  by  the  sermon 
before-menUoned,  and  by  twp  tracU  against  the  Non- 
conformisU,  entitled  "Dangerous  Ptisilions,"  and 
"  Survey  of  the  prvtmided  Holy  Discipline."— John, 


nephew  to  the  primate,  was  born  in  Oxfbrdshire,  and 
was  master  of  University  College  for  20  years.  In 
1622,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  built  the 
palace  of  Cuddesden,  for  the  residence  of  the  bishops. 
He  died  in  1646.— John,  a  surgeon  and  author,  died 
in  1696,  having  written  two  tragedies,  entitled, 
"Sertorius,"  and  «  Henrv  II." 

BANDELLO  (Matthew),  a  celebrated  lUUan 
novelist,  was  born  at  Castelnuovo,  in  the  district  of 
Tortona,  and  having*  early  enrolled  himself  in  the 
order  of  Dominicans,  in  a  fhitemity  at  Milan,  en- 
tered deeply  into  the  ecclesiasticod  and  political 
affairs  of  die  times.  After  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  he  obtained,  in  1550,  the  bishopric  of  A^eo 
in  France,  conferred  on  him  by  Henry  II. ;  but  ad- 
dicted himself  more  to  the  belles  letters  than  to  the 
government  of  his  diocese.  He  resigned  his  bishop- 
ric in  1555,  according  to  promise,  and  died  aboot 
1561.  The  best  editions  of  his  novels  are  thoee  «f 
Lucca,  1.154,  3  vols.  4to.,  to  which  belongs  a  fourth 
volume,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1573,  8vo.,  and  of 
London,  1470,  4  vols.,  4to.  In  point  of  composition, 
these  novels,  (from  one  'of  which  Shakspeare  took 
his  Romeo  and  Juliet),  although  much  inferior  to 
those  of  Boccacio,  arc  written  with  a  decree  of 
vivacity  and  nature,  which  seldoni  fails  to  intereat 
the  reader,  and  which,  combined  with  the  singularity 
of  the  incidents,  will  probably  secure  a  durable  re- 
putation to  the  author. 

BANDINELLI  (Baccio),  an  eminent  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  1487,  and  died  in  1559.  He 
was  intended  by  his  father,  who  was  a  goldsmith,  to 
follow  that  business,  but  discovered  an  early  and 
much  higher  I'elish  for  sculpture.  It  is  said,  that  at 
the  age  of  nine,  he  made  a  statue  of  snow,  which 
was  remarkable  for  justness  of  proportion.  He  at- 
tempted also  painting,  but  was  deficient  in  colour* 
ing,  and  wanted  perseverance  to  acquire  execution 
and  handling.  As  a  sculptor,  however,  he  was  es- 
teemed the  greatest  after  Michael  Angelo.  Among 
his  most  admired  works,  is  the  copy  of  the  Laocoon, 
in  the  garden  of  the  Medicis  at  Florence,  intended 
by  Pope  Clement  VII.  as  a  pi-esent  to  Francis  L, 
but  who,  when  he  saw  it,  was  so  much  pleased  that 
he  would  not  part  with  it.  Another  of  his  admired 
productions  was  a  has  relief  of  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  which  he  presented  to  Charles  V.,  who  re- 
warded him  with  a  commandery  of  St  James ;  and 
to  this,  not  inferior  in  excellence,  may  be  added  his 
Hercules  and  Cacus,  a  colossal  groupe,  and  his  sta- 
tues of  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  Vasari,  who  has 
written  his  life,  justly  censures  his  envious  disposi- 
tion, and  particularly  his  jealous  hatred  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

BANDETTINI  (Theresa),  an  improvisatrtce 
of  Lucca,  where  she  was  bom  in  1756.  She  was 
for  some  time  upon  the  stage,  and  on  her  abandon- 
ing it,  became  a  member  of  several  academies. 
Amongst  other  celebrated  poems  which  she  delivered 
impromptu,  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  1794,  before 
the  Prince  liambcrtini  at  Bologna,  on  the  death  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  of  France.  In  1813,  she  retired 
to  her  native  city,  where  she  published  three  odes, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Amarilli  Etrusca,  "  Saggio 
di  Vcrsi  Estcmporanei." 

BANDURI  (ANSiLif),  a  celebrated  antiquar}, 
was  bom  at  Ragusa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  after  taking  the  Benedictine  vows  at  Naples,  he 
travelled  to  Florence,  where  he  was  appointed  to 
teai'h  the  learned  languages  in   \arious   reU^iou9 
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homeB  at  his  order.  The  Gelebi«ied  Mondaucon 
happening  to  viut  Florence  in  1700,  he  recom- 
nwoded  Banduri  to  Cosmo  II.  Grand  Duke  of  Tas- 
cany;  but  representing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
voiLld  be  advantageoQS  for  so  yoong  a  man  to  pass 
nme  yean  at  Paris,  in  the  Abbey  of  SL  Germain, 
for  farther  improveme^  the  Grand  Dnke  consented, 
aui  Banduri  arriTed  at  Paris  about  the  end  of  1702, 
and  was  lodged  in  the  abbey,  where  his  patron 
Conno  supplied  him  with  every  thing  necessary  and 
atiefnL  In  1711  he  pablished  his  most  celebrated 
work,  *'  Imperium  Orientate,  sive  Antiquitatis  Con- 
ftantinopohtanss,"  &c.  2  vols.,  folio.,  a  valuable,  and 
indeed  necessary,  supplement  to  Du  Cange's  works 
OB  the  same  subject  In  preparing  this  work.  Ban- 
dan  discovered  Du  Cange's  defects  in  the  medalhc 
history,  and  therefore  began  to  coUeot  all  the. medals 
of  the  Roman  emperon  to  the  last  Palssologus,  or 
the  taking  of  Constantinople,  which  he  published  at 
Paris,  under  the  title  '^Numianata  Imperatorum 
BoBunorum,"  Scr,  In  1724  he  was  appointed  tibca- 
riaa  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  apartments  in 
the  palace,  and  there  died  Jan.  14, 1743,  aged  about 
MTenty-two  or  aeventy-three  years. 

BANGIUS  (Thomas),  author  of  an  Hebrew 
Leiicon,  and  of  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  the  di- 
versity of  laMiages,  was  professor  of  Hebrew,  the- 
obey,  and  phfloeophy,  at  Copenhagen,  where  he 
died  in  1661,  aged  61.— Pstbr,  a  native  of  Hel- 
angbeig,  in  Sweden,  was  professor  of  theology,  at 
Abo,  for  thirty-two  years,  and  in  1682,  became 
bishop  of  Wyburg.  He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Sweden,  a  saored  chronology,  and  other 
mnrks,  and  died  in  1696,  aged  63. 

BAKIKR  (Antomy),  was  bom  at  Clennont,  in 
Anveigne^  and  repairing  to  Paris  to  finish  bis  edi^ 
cation,  was  received  inio  the  house -of  M..du  Metz, 
prettdent  of  the  chamber  of  aceounta,  who  intrusted 
kim  with  the  care  of  his  sons ;  and  the  exercises 
whieh  he  composed  for  them  mve  birth  to  his  *'  Hi»* 
toiieal  Explanation  of  the  Fables  of  Antiquity,'' 
vhich  procured  him  admission  into  the  Academv  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  He  also  publislied 
a  **  Translation  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid," 
3  vols.  12mo,  with  historical  remarks  and  explana- 
tioBs,  exhibiting  great  erudition.  Of  this  production 
thoe  is  likewise  an  edition  in  Latin  and  French, 
1732,  folio,  with  the  plates  of  Picart  He  also  ^ave 
a  Mw  edition  of  MarviUe's  **  Melanges  d'Hittone  et 
de  Lilerataxie,"  and  haul  a  share  in  a  new  and  im- 
plied edition  of  Picart's  *'  Religious  Ceremonies," 
in  7  vols,  folio,  1741.  In  his  explanation  of  my- 
thology by  history,  the  abb£  Banier  displayed  great 
jodgmeat ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  or 
nr  other  single  theory  can  disentangle  the  twisted 
««>  of  ancient  mythology.  He  died  in  Paris  in 
1741,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  An  £n- 
fjak  tiatulaUon  of  his  "  Mythology,"  &c,  was  pub* 
Oihed  in  London,  4  vok.  8vo.,  1741. 

BANISTEB  (John),  an  eminent  physidan  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  studied  philosophy  for  some 
thie  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  physic  and  surgery. 
He  ranofed  fhmi  Oxford  to  Nottingham,  where  he 
Ml  many  years,  and  was  in  high  esteem  for  his 
itill  in  physic  imd  sursery.  The  time  of  his  death 
iiBotkaMTB.  His  chief  works  are-*-"  A  treatise 
ofChinngery,"  "Certain  experiments,"  "  His- 
tofy  of  man,"  *♦  Compendious  Chinirgery,"  "  An- 
tidotary  chirargic^ ;"  all  of  which  were  pub- 
Ihhed  at  London,  in  4to.,  in  sis  books.— Tbare  was 


another  physician,  named  Richard  Banister,, who 
wrote,  '*  A  Treatise  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
Diseases  of  the  Eyes  and  Eyelids;"  commonly 
called  **  Banister's  Breviary  of  the  Eyes  i"  and  *'  An 
appendant  part  of  a  Treatise  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  Diseases  of  the  Eyes  and  Eyelids,  called  ** 
Cervina  Medicata,  Purging  Ale,  with  divers  Apho- 
risms and  Principles."  From  this  book  it  appears 
that  the  author  was  livins  in  1617,  and  1619,  and 
probably  in  1622,  when  ihe  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished.     (John)  montioned  by  Mr.  Ray  in 

very  high  terms,  as  a  man  of  talents  in  natural  his- 
tory, first  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  about 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  remained 
there  some  time ;  but  was  afterwards  fixed  in  Vir- 

S'uia,  where  he  perished  by  falling  from  a  rock, 
is  herbarium  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  who  thought  it  a  considerabLe  acquisition. 
Four  papers  by  him,  on  subjects  of  natorat  history, 
peculiar  to  Virginia,  are  inserted  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Nos.  198  and  247. 

BANKERT  (Josbph  Van  Tbappen,  and 
Adrian),  both  natives  of  Flushing,  and  probably 
relations,  distinguished  themselves  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  admirals  in  the  Dutch  navy.  The  latter 
died  at  Middleburg  In  1684,  and  medals  were  struck 
in  honour  of  him. 

BANKES  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  banrister  of 
Gray's  Inn,  was  bom  at  Keswick,  'in  Cumberland, 
iu  1589,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
He  was  in  1630  attorney-general  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  was  afterwaiils  made  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  from  which  he  removed  to  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  Some  of  his  biographers  doubt  this 
appouitment,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  made  a 
~irivy  councillor,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  king« 
le  died  at  Oxford  Dec.  28,  1664,  leaving  behind 
him  several  MSS.  on  law.  His  wife  is  famous  for 
defending  Corff  Castle  against  the  parliament  forces 
till  relieved  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

BANKS  (John),  an  English  dramatic  writer  of 
the  eighteenth  centurv,  wcm  bred  an  attomey-at- 
law,  which  profession  he  quitted  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  tragic  department  of  the  drama.  He  produced 
seven  tragedies,  which  were  popular  in  their  day, 
but  of  which  none  has  been  performed  of  late  years, 
except  "  The  Unhappy  Favourite,  or  the  Earl  of 
Essex."     The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

BANKS  (John),  an  English  miscellaneous 
writer  of  fcome  note,  was  bom  at  Sunning,  in  Berk- 
shire, in  1709,  and  put  apprentice  to  a  weaver  at 
Readinff ;  but  accidentally  bieaking  his  arm  before 
the  expiration  of  his  time,  he  was  unable  to  foUow 
his  trade,  and  for  some  time  probably  lived  upon 
charity.  Ten  pounds,  however,  being  left  aim  by  a 
relation,  he  came  up  to  London,  and  set  up  a  book- 
stall in  Spitalfields,  hoping  to  be  as  lucky  as  Duck, 
who  about  this  time  raised  himself  to  notice  by  his 
poem,  called  "  The  Thresher,"  in  imitation  of  which 
Banks  wrote  "The  Weaver's  Miscellany,"  but 
without  success.  He  was  afterwards  concerned  in  a 
las^e  work  in  folio,  entitled  the  "  Life  of  Christ," 
which  was  drawn  up  with  much  piety  and  exactness. 
He  also  wrote  the  celebrated  "  Critical  Review  of 
the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  12mo.,  which  has 
been  often  printed,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  im- 
pcurtial  work. 

BANKS  (Thomas),  born  in  1795,  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  Mr.  William  Banks,  land-steward  to  the 
then  Duke  of  Beaufort    After  making  some  pro- 
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gress  ia  architecture,  he  studied  sculpture  in  the 
royaT  academy,  then  lately  instituted ;  obtained  the 
gold  medal  and  other  prizes ;  and  was  elected  to  be 
sent  for  three  years  to  pursue  his  studies  on  the 
continent,  at  tne  expence  of  that  establishment, 
when  the  disturbances  in  Italy  rendered  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  Englishmen  to  travel  in  that 
country.  He  met  with  some  patronage  from  his 
countrymen  who  visited  Rome;  and  among  others 
of  his  productions  which  were  sent  to  this  country, 
was  a  basso-relievo  in  marble,  representing  Carac- 
tacus  with  his  family  brought  prisoners  before  Clau- 
dius, which  now  ornaments  the  entrance>hall  at 
Stowe,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 
Enticed  by  very  favourable  prospects  held  out  to 
him  by  the  court  of  Russia,  he  repaired  thither; 
but  after  a  residence  of  nearly  two  years  he  returned, 
disappointed  in  his  hopes,  to  England.  The  first 
great  work  which  was  to  have  been  executed  by  him, 
on  his  return  from  Petersburg,  was  a  colossal  statue 
of  Achilles  bewailing  the  loss  of  Briscis  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  but  various  events  afterwards  combined  to 
prevent  the  completion  of  this  magnificent  statue  in 
marble ;  and,  since  Mr  Banks*s  death,  it  has  been 
presented  by  his  family  to  the  British  Institution,  in 
Fall  Mall,  where  it  forms  a  grand  and  simple  orna- 
ment to  the  entrance-hall.  The  exterior  of  that 
building,  which  was  originally  the  Shakspeare  gal- 
lery, is  also  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Banks's  varied  ta- 
lents ;  the  whole  front  of  it  having  been  designed 
by  him,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  group  of  figures  over 
the  entrance,  which  are  allusive  to  its  original  des- 
tination. In  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Banks's  career, 
his  monument  for  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  WestminsterAb- 
bey,  and  those  in  St.  Paul's  to  the  memory  of  the 
captains  (Hutt,  Westcott,  and  Rundle  Burges),  who 
feu  in  some  of  our  great  naval  victories,  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  On  Mr.  Banks's  election  as  one 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  academy,  he  presented 
that  body  with  a  piece  of  sculpture,  representing 
one  of  the   fallen  Titans,  which  is  a  striking  exam- 

Sle  of  the  knowledge  he  possessed  in  anatomy.  He 
ied  on  the  2d  of  February,  1805,  and  his  virtues 
and  talents  are  recorded  on  a  stone  placed  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

BAmCS  (Sir  Joseph),  the  only  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune,  was  born  in  Argyle -street,  Lon- 
don, Feb.  13,  1743.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  Christ's  College,  Oxford,  and,  though  suffici- 
dently  attentive  to  classical  pursuits,  evinced  a  de- 
cided predilection  for  natural  history,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  botany.  In  the  study  of  this  science  he 
was  most  enthusiastic,  and  on  one  occasion  having 
fallen  asleep  under  a  hedge,  whilst  in  search  of 
plants,  was  surprised  and  conveyed  before  a  magis- 
trate, on  suspicion  of  being  a  thief.  At  the  age  of 
18  he  lost  his  fiither,  but  the  considerable  property 
to  which  he  became  entitled  on  this  event  did  not 
alter  the  bent  of  his  mind  for  scientific  research.  On 
coming  of  age,  he  left  the  university,  and  made  a 
voyage  to  Newfoundland  and  the  Labrador  coast, 
from  which  he  returned  with  valuable  collections, 
not  merely  of  plants  but  also  of  insects  and  other 
natural  productions.  He  afterwards  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  ship  which  took  out  Capt.  Cook 
in  nis  first  voyage  of  discovery,  and  in  order  to  fblfil 
his  own  share  in  the  entcrnrise  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  possible,  prevailea  on  Dr.  Solander  to  ac- 
company him,  ana  engaged  draftsmen  and  painters 
to  delineate  such  objects  of  tnterett  as  shonld  not 


admit  of  transportation  or  preservation.  This  v&f. 
age  occupied  him  three  years,  and  he  was  to  hats 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  siecond  expediiios, 
but  tome  difficnltiefl  havinr  been  thrown  in  his  irtj, 
by  the  interference  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  he  etpiip- 
ped  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense,  and  sailed  for  Ice- 
land in  July,  1772.  From  th^  voyage,  as  well  v 
the  former,  he  returned  with  most  valuable  sped- 
inens,  and  a  mats  of  novel  and  interesting  iBfonoa* 
tion,  which  he  communicated,  in  various  papers,  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  o(^ which  hr 
had  been  elected  a  fellow  in  1776,and  m  1778  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  John  Pringle  as  prvsident  In  1781  he 
was  created  a  baronet ;  obtained  the  order  of  t)K 
bath  in  1795,  and  in  1797  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  though  be  seldom  mingled  k 
politics.  He  continued  to  fill  the  exalted  station  of 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  for  more  than  toittf 
years,  enjoying  the  correspondence  and  confidence 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  learning  of  this 
and  other  nations.  He  was  made  a  member  of  al- 
most every  academy  and  learned  society  in  Europe, 
and  his  house  was  the  resort  of  the  most  emineiit 
men  of  science  and  literature,  both  natives  and  ib- 
reigners.  Sir  Joseph,  who  was  married  but  had  no 
family,  was  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  math 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  died  March  19, 189D. 
The  most  authentic  memoirs  that  have  been  vet  pub- 
lished respecting  his  life,  are  contained  Sn  tne  Eb^ 
Historiquey  by  the  Baron  Cuvier,  which  was  read  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  April  % 
1821,  and  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  me- 
moirs of  that  Academy.  -Sir  Joseph  left  his  hofHa 
and  botanical  collections  to  the  British  Muienn, 
but,  what  appears  strange,  made  no  bequest  in  favor 
of  the  Ro^al  Society.  Besides  hia  papers  in  tiM 
Philosophical  Transactions,  he  wrote  some  in  thoie 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  ArchsBoIogii; 
and  he  also  published  a  small  tract,  under  the  titk 
of  **  A  short  account  of  the  Causes  of  the  Diveases 
in  Com,  called  by  Farmers,  the  Blight,  the  MiMev, 
and  the  Rust"  Europe  is  indebted  to  Sir  Joseph 
for  the  seeds  of  several  new  plants ;  and  the  bbck 
swan  and  the  kangaroo  are  among  Uie  animals  fhm 
Australia  which  he  introduced  into  this  oonitry. 
He  transplanted  the  sugar-cane  of  Otabeite  tato  tlie 
colonies,  the  bread-fhiit  tree  of  the  Pacific  into 
America,  and,  among  other  of  his  presents  to  on 
own  nation,  is  a  very  superior  kind  of  flax  from  New 
Zealand.  Many  botanists  have  availed  thcmsdne 
of  his  collections,  particularly  Gcsrtner  and  Mr. 
Robert  Brown :  FaDricins  was  also  much  aisiibed 
by  Sir  Joseph  in  his  entomological,  and  1 
in  his  ichthological,  researches; 

BANNES  (DouiNiQUB),  a  Spanish  • 
who  died  at  Medina  del  Campo  in  IBM,  aged  77, 
left  behind  him  several  works  on  Aristode  and  os  ^ 
the  fathers,  abounding  in  warmth  of  language  nr 
ther  than  in  taste  or  judgment. 

BANNIER  (John),  a  Swedish  general  under 
GviBtavus  Adolphus,  distinguished  hinuelf  in  serenl 
battles,  and,  alter  the  death  of  his  mastw,  added  to 
the  glory  of  Sweden  by  fresh  victories,  and  by  the 
taking  of  several  important  places  f^om  the  GermiBi 
and  Saxons.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  Hfe  he  «ts 
unfortunate,  and  forgot  his  military  character  to  es- 
pouse the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  BadiB,  sAer 
the  death  of  his  wife.  He  died  the  10th  of  Mst, 
164J,aged40. 

BANNISTER  (John),  a  c^brmled  actor,  tbe 
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Mr.  Ckarles  Bannister,  aUo  a  parformer 
celebrity.       We    have    not  been .  able 
to  uoertain    the  precise   time   of   his  birth,   but 
navicmslj  to  this  erent,  we  are  told,  that  his  mother 
tafflied  she  beheld  an  in&nt  son  dancing  a  horn^ 
pipe  npon  Garrick's  head.     At  fonr  years  of  age,  he 
eccompanied  his  parents  to  Ipswich,  where  he  made 
Ids  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  the  Dnke  of 
YeriL,in  Richard  the  Third.     Having  developed, 
krwever,  a  genius  for   painting,  Garrick  reoom- 
msacled  hhn  as  a  papil  to  LouUierbonrg,  bat,  for 
vut  of  his  father^  ability  to  pay  a  premium  of 
300L,  he  soon  left  this  artist    After  drawing  for 
■one  time  at  the  Royal  Academy,  he  accepted  an 
sogagement  under  Garrick,  and  in  1778  appeared  as 
Dick,  in  the  Apprentice.     It  was  evident  that  co- 
Bsdy  was  his  forte,  but  he  continued  for  some  vears 
to  act  also  in  tragjedy,  and  is  said  to  have  played 
Hsudet,  Romeo,  &C.,  with  tolerable  applause.  After 
the  death  of  Edwin,  he  played  all  the  favourite  cha- 
racten  of  this  comedian ;  and  his  personations  of 
Lmgo,  Bowkit,  and  Peeping  Tom,  were  considered 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  efforts  of  his  predeces- 
tor.    During  the  period  of  his  popularity  he  gave  an 
eatertainment,  in  the  stvle  of  Mathews  and  Yates, 
called  **  Bannister's  Bnoget,**  in  vrbich  he  showed 
ttcat  powers  of  mimicry.     In  1806  he  nearly  lost 
Ui  hand  whilst  shooting;  and,  on  his  reappearance, 
bemg  asked,  in  the  course  of  the  character  he  as- 
nmM,  if  he  would  go  on  a  shooting  excursion,  re- 
plied, **  Oh  no !  the  last  time  I  went  out  a  shooting, 
I  made  a  bad  hand  of  it."     He  retired  from  the 
itage  on  the  1st  of  June,  1815 ;  and  we  understand 
ke  ii  often  heard  to  say,  he  wonders  if  the  public 
are  satisfied  with  what  he  has  done.     His  best  cha- 
racteis  were  Whimsiculo,  Trudge,  and  Job  Thom- 
benr.    He  was  superior  to  Listen  and  Harley,  but, 
in  old  men,  beneath  Bowton  and  FawcetL    He  sang 
well,  and  was  the  best  sailor  on  the  sta^c.    Before 
Us  marriage  he  was  dissipated ;  but  to  his  wife,  who 
was  a  Miss  Harpur,  he  became  one  of  the  best  of 


BANQUO,  or  BANCHO,  a  Scotch  general  of 
royal  IwUi,  often  victorious  over  the  Danes  and  the 
HigUaaden,  in  the  reisn  of  Duncan,  in  the  llth 
oentary.  He  joined  lutcbeth  in  the  overthrow  of 
\m  sovereign,  and,  for  Ins  services,  was  murdered  by 
the  usurper. 

BANTl  (SfGNORA  BniGiDA  Gbohgis),  a  female 
nagerof  great  note  in  her  time,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  an  Itidian  gondolier.  While  exer- 
ciaag  her  vocation  in  the  streets  of  Georgi,  she  at- 
tneted  the  attention  of  a  nobleman,  by  whose  li- 
Wrahty  she  was  enabled  to  cultivate  the  brilliant 
Mwenwhkii  she  had  received  from  nature*  In 
1788,  M.  de  Visnee,  the  then  manager  of  the  Pari- 
■an  opera,  found  her  amusing  the  company  of  a 
coffee-house  on  the  Boulevards  with  the  display  of 
her  talents.  Struck  by  the  melody  of  her  tones,  he 
oftred  her  an  engagement  for  the  comic  opera, 
wkaie  her  debut  was  eminently  successfuL  Shortly 
aftcrwaids  she  appeared  in  London  at  the  Pantheon, 
i]iOxford<«treet,  whence  she  proceeded  to  the  con- 
liaeut,  where  ahe  was  enthusiastically  received ;  and 
ntomiag  to  Bngland,  in  1790,  gained  new  laurels 
Ml  as  a  singer  and  an  actress.  She  continued  on 
tke  Ett^ish  stage  tall  1802,  when  she  returned  to 
her  native  countey,  and  died  at  Bologna  in  1806)  in 
the  fifbr-sizth  year  of  her  age. 

BAODAK,  King  of  Inl«id,  in  565^  was  deposed 


by  Dermod,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  mo- 
nastery, where  he  was  massacred  by  Colman,  the 
son  of  the  successfol  usurper. 
BAPTIST.  See  Monnotsr. 
BAPTISTIN  (John  Baptists  Stock),  a  mu- 
sician of  Florence,  who  first  introduced  the  use  of 
the  violinceUo  into  France.  He  excelled  in  the 
music  of  his  cantatas,  composed  the  three  operas 
of  Meleager,  Manto,  and  Folydorus,  and  died  in 
1740. 

BABACK,  or  BARAK,  was  fourth  judge  of  the 
Hebrews  for  33  years,  about  1240  B.C.  He  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  oppression  of  Jabin, 
King  of  Canaan,  and  of  Sisera,  with  the  assistance 
of  Deborah. 

BARADCBUS,  called  also  ZANZALUS  JA- 
COBUS, Bishop  of  Edessa,  revived  in  the  sixth 
century  the  tenets  of  the  Monophjrsites,  who  main- 
tained that  there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ.  His 
followers  were  called  from  him  Jacobites.  He  died 
588. 

BARANTE  (Prosper  Bruguibrb  db),  was 
bom  at  Riorn,in  Auveigne,in  1783^  and  after  being 
nominated  auditor  of  the  council  of  state  under  Na- 
poleon, was  sent  as>  sub-prefect  to  Bressiore,  and 
was  subsequently  mjide  prefect  of  the  department  of 
the  Ijoire.  At  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.,  after 
the  downfall  of  Buonaparte,  he  was  appointed  to 
some  lucrative  situations,  and  was  ultimately  made  a 
peer.  He  voted  against  several  of  the  measures  of 
Charles  X.,  and,  when  the  house  of  Orleans  was 
raised  to  the  thione,  was  sent  as  minister  to  Turin, 
where  he  was  still  in  the  spring  of  1832.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  has  publi^ed  several  works ;  the 
chief  of  which  are,  his  *'  Histoire  des  dues  de  Bour- 
gogne,'^  in  10  vols.,  and  an  Essay  on  the  GoverUi^ 
ment  of  the  Communes. 

BARANZAKO  (Redrmptcs),  a  Bamabite 
monk,  bom  at  Serravelle,  in  the  environs  of  Yer- 
ceil,  in  Pigment,  in  1590,  was  chosen  professor  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Anneci,  where  he 
was  much  distinguished  hj  the  acuteness  of  his  ^ 
nius.  The  general  of  his  order  having  sent  him 
into  France  to  form  some  establishments,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  reputation  both 
as  a  philosopher  and  a  preacher,  and  died  at  Mon- 
targis  the  23d  of  December,  1622.  La  Mothe  de 
Yayer  classes  him  among  the  foremost  of  the  learned 
in  his  time,  and  adds,  that  Baranzano  had  several 
times  assured  him  that  he  would  appear  to  him,  if 
he  should  depart  the  first  out  of  this  worM,  but  that 
he  did  not  keep  his  word.  Lord  Chaucellor  Bacon 
had  also  great  esteem  for  him,  as  appears  by  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  hhn  in  June,  1622,  which  Niceron  has 
printed.  His  works  are,  "Camphus  Philosophicus," 
**  Uranoscopia,  seu  universa  doctnna  de  CcbIo," 
and  "  Nov»  Opiniones  Physics,"  Lyons. 

BARATELLA  (Antony  Laubegio),  a  i)oet  of 
Padua,  who,  though  he  published  nothing,  is  said 
to  have  written  60,000  verses.     He  died  in  1448. 

BARATHIER  (Bartholomew),  a  celebrated 
lawyer  of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  was  a  native  of  PU- 
centia,  and  professor  of  feudal  law  at  Pavia  and 
Ferrara.  He  made  a  new  arrangement  of  the  law 
jaf  Lombardy,  and  sent  it  to  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
who  placed  it  in  the  library  of  Pavia,  and  ordered 
that  the  professors  of  Pavia  should  use  it  as  a  text- 
book. This  manuscript,  which  was  removed  to 
France  under  the  reigii  of  Louis  XII ,  was  printed 
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at  Paris  in  1612,  uuUeir  the  title*  *'  De  Feudis  liber 
tinguJlaris,"  and  John  Bchiiterrepiint«d  it  in  1695, 
4to.,  under  its  proper  title  of  "  L^beUus  feudorum 
reformatus.*' 

BARAJIEB  (Jq«h  Phu,ip%  a  {vodigy  of  his 
kind,  neas  bom  at  Scbwoback,  in  Ihe  Morgravate  of 
Bfaiubqburgh  Anspach,  the  19tb  of  January,  1721, 
and  .whon  but  fonr  years  old  spoke  French,  Latin, 
and  High  Dutch.  The  other  iaoguages  of  which 
he  was  master  he  learnt  by  only  using  the  Bible  in 
the  tfmgue  he  then  proposed  to  learn,  accompanied 
with  a  tranaUtion.  Thus  he  understood  Greek  at 
six,  and  Hebrew  at  eisht  Tears  of  age ;  and  in  his 
ele.ven(hye«rh«  pnhhshed  the  "TaTels  of  Kabhi 
Benjamin,"  translated  from  Hebrew  into  French. 
Ife.aflervards  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  councils,  of  philosophy,  nrntheina* 
tics,  and,  above  all,  of  astronomy.  He  formed 
schemes  for  finding  the  longitude,  which  he  sent,  in 
January,  1735,  to  the  Boyal  Society  at  London ; 
and  though  the  same  had  been  already  tried,  and 
found  insufficient,  yet  they  exhibited  such  a  speci- 
men of  his  c«^»acity  for  mathematical  learning,  that 
the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin  admitted  him  as  one  of 
their  members.  Notwithstanding  these  ayocations 
and  amusements,  he  published  the  same  year  a  most 
learned  theological  work,  entitled  "  Anti  Artamo- 
nius ;"  and  at  this  period  also,  going  with  his  father 
to  the  university  of  Hall,  was  o£fered  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  philosophy.  On  this  occasion,  he  drew  up 
in  one  night  fourteen  theses  in  philosophy  and  the 
mathematics,  and  defended  them  the  next  day  so 
ably  that  all  who  heard  him  were  delighted  and 
ajnaxcd.  He  went  also  to  Berlin,  and  was  presented 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  a  prodigy  of  erudition. 
He  was  now,  in  his  19th  year,  collecting  materials 
for  a,  very  Urge  work,  "  Concerning  the  Egyptian 
Antiquities;"  but  his  coostitntion,  naturally  weak 
and  delicate,  and  impaired  by  intense  application, 
bogan  to  give  way ;  and  cough,  spitting  of  blood, 
fever  on  the  spirits,  aand  head-^iche,  all  contributed  to 
dastroy  him ;  and  he  died  at  his  father**  house  at 
Hull,  the  5th  of  October,  1740,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  ago.  He  was  a  wonderful  proof  how 
mvch  in  a  slmrt  time .  may  be  perfoimed  by  inde* 
iatigable  diligence ;  and  yet  it  is  rematkable,  that 
he  passed  twelve  hours  in  bod  till  he  was  ten  years 
old,  and  ten  hours  from  thence  to  the  time  of  his 
deidh ; .  so  that  he  spent  nearly  half  his  life  in  sleep- 
ing. He  was  not  only  master  of  many  languages, 
but  skilled  almost  in  every  scienoe,  and  capable  of 
distinffuishing  himself  in  every  profession,  except 
that  c«  physic.  He  was  able  to  reason  with  the  me- 
taphysicians on  the  most  abstruse  questions,  or  to  en- 
liven  the  most  unpleasing  subjects  by  the  gaiety  of 
his'faney.  He  wrote  with  great  elegance  and  dig- 
nity ot  style,  and  had  a  quickness  of  ajppiehension, 
ana  firmness  of  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  read 
With  incredible  rapidi^>  and  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  what  he  had  reaiil,  so  as  to  be  able  to  reeoUect 
and  apply  it.  He  turned  over  volumes  in  an  in- 
itant,  but  seldom  mode  extracts,  being  always  able 
to  find  at  onee  what  he  wanted.  He  read  over  in 
•mt  winter  twenty  vast  folios ;  and  the  catalognes  of 
the' books  which  he  had  borrowed  comprised  IbrtY- 
one  pages  in  quarto,  the  writings  etoM,  and  the  ci- 
ties abridged.  Of  this  extraordinary  peraon.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  written  a  life. 

BARAZE  (CypamN'^,  a  Jesuit  miasioaary,  who 
irent  ont  to  Peru  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17Ut-cen« 


tury,  and  made  many  converts  to  Ghnatianity,  bat 
was  At  length  murdered  in  Sept.  1702,  in  his  6Ut 
year. 

BAfiBA  (ALVAans  Alonso),  carttle  of  St  Ber- 
nard de  Petosi,  at  the  oommencement  of  the  sevea- 
teienth  century,  is  ihe  author  of  a  Toiy  scarce  book, 
entitled  "  Arte  delos  metaUos,"  Madrid,  1640,  4to. 
It  was  reprinted  in  1729,  in  4to.,  and  to  that  edition 
was  added,  the  "Treatise  of  Alonao  Canllo Lasso, 
on  the. ancient  mines  of  Spain,"  printed  before  at 
Cordova,  in  1624^  in  4to.  There  is  an  abridgment 
of  Barba  in  French,  1  voL  1730,  12mo;  to  whidi 
is  added,  a  "  Becueil  d*Ouvrages,"  on  ^e  same  sub- 
ject; also  in  12mo,  in  very  great  esteem.  *— - 
(PxTKa),  a  Spanish  physician  in  the  reign  of  Phi- 
lip IV.,  wrote  a  valuable  work,  etititiad  "Veia 
praxis  de  cnratiara  tertians,"  &c.,  printed  at  Se- 
ville,  1642, 4tQ.  -— *  (Pompby)  was  also  a  physi- 
cian and  member  of  the  academy  of  Fiorenoe,  in 
1548.  He. translated  into  Italian  Pliny's  Natuitl 
History,  and  wrote  other  works  in  Latiu. 

BABBADILLO  (Alp^onsus  Jbrou  dk  Salas), 
bom  at  Madrid,  died  aboht  1630,  composed  several 
comedies  highly  applauded  in  Spain ;  and  his  style, 
being  pure  and  elegant,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Spanish  language.  His  thea- 
trical pieces  are  lively,  and  abound  in  moral  senti- 
ments. He  also  wrote  the  "Adventuies  of  Doa 
Diego  de  Noche,"  1624,  8vo. 

BAHBARIGO  (Augustin),  elected  Doge  of 
Venice  in  1486.  Under  his  reign,  which  was  fvU 
of  dangers  and  calamities,  the  kingdom  of  Cypras 
was  reunited  to  the  state  of  Venice.  He  died  in 
1501. — GKEGOftY,  a  noble  Venetian  eeclesiastiewas 
made  bishop  of  Padua  in  1664.  Here  he  instituted 
a  college,  where  he  established  a  printing  |>ress  fiir^ 
nished  with  characters  of  all  Unguagee,  besides  libe- 
rally endowing  it  in  other  respects.  He  died  July 
18, 1697.. 

BARBARO  (FaA^ois),  a  noUeand  learned  Ve- 
netian, was  born  in  1398,  and  distinguished  by  his 
love  of  literature,  and  his  talents  for  public  business. 
Under  the  learned  Grecian  Chrysoleras,  he  acquired 
Uiat  profound  knowledge  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  of  whidi  he  gave  specimens  in  his 
translations  of  Plutarch's  lives,  of  Anstides,  and 
Cato,  and  in  his  elegant  moral  work,  written  ia 
Latin,  entiUed  "  De  Re  Uxoria,"  and  firatpttblithed 
without  Ids  name,  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  1515^.  This 
wwk  furnishes  useful  mstmotions  with  iMtrd  to  the 
choice  of  a  wife,  and  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothen. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  orations  and  lettsn, 
which  manifest  good  taste  and  an  aaaialde  tamper. 
In  all  the  public  offices  which  Barharo  sustained,  he 
displayed  eminent  virtuea  Whilst  he  was  governor 
of  Bresoia,  he.  had  occasion  for  the  exercise  both  of 
courage  and  discretion.  The  city  was  divided  into  ^ 
two  violent  factions,  which  he  prevailed  upon  to 
unite,  and  to  act  in  concert  for  the  public  good; 
and  though  at  the  same  time  it  was  besieacd  by  the 
Milanese  forces  under  the  great  comasaiider  Ptei- 
nino,  and  suffered  much  by  Dunine  and  disease,  he 
at  length,  after  a  protracted  siege  of  three  yaaia, 
obliged  the  enemy  to  ratin.  He  .died  nincsi  r^ 
gretted  by  his  oountrymen  in  1454,  at  the  afS  of  56 
years.  His  letters  were  collected  and  pasted  at 
Breada  in  1743.— Ebm olao,  the  ehkr,  was  the  ae^ 
phew  of  the  precedins,  and  distiagniaiMd  by  his  eanf 
acquaintance  with  Uie  Greek  laa|^ge,  insenu» 
that  at  12  years  of  age  he  translatta  many  of  dBsfip'« 
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kU»  into  Latin.  He  was  advanced,  at  the  aga  of 
30  jemt  hf  Fop^  ISiigeiiiiis,  to  the  .epstcopal  we  of 
Tievigi ;  and  ten  yean  afterwards  was  tnnriated  to 
thai  of  Verona,  where  he  died  in  1470,  aged  fiOyean* 
He  left  traualatioBs  of  €rreek  anthon^^-HsEMo* 
LACS,  grandson  of  Francis,  was  bom  at  Venice, 
1454,  sank  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  sent  by  the 
Veoetians  as  ambassador  to  the  Empeisor  Frederic, 
and  to  his  son  M aximiBan,  king  of  the  Romans.  He 
vu  also  ambassador  from  the  rcpnblic  of  Venice  to 
Pops  Innocent  Villi  when  the  patriarch  Aqulleia 
died:  and  the  patriarchate  being  conferred  upon 
Hemiolatts,  he  was  so  impmdent  as  to  accept  of  it, 
flotwithstanding  he  knew  uiat  the  repablieof  Venice 
htd  made  an  express  law,  forbidding  all  the  ministers 
they  sent  to  Rome  to  accept  of  any  benefice.  The 
csoBcil  of  ten  told  him  that  he  must  renounce  the 
pstnttchate,  and  if  he  refused  to  comply,  that  Za- 
ehvy  Barbaras,  his  father,  sbould  be  degmded  from 
all  his  dignities,  and  his  estate  confiscated.  Zachary 
enploTcd  all  the  interest  in  his  power  to  gain  the 
consent  of  the  republie  to  hi>  son's  being  patriarch ; 
bat  his  endeavours  having  proved  ineffectual,  he 
died  of  griet  Hermolaus,  who  was  esteemed  a  good 
writer,  composed  a  treatise  on  the  agreement  of  as- 
tronomy with  physic,  and  was  very  well  skilled  in 
Greek,  of  which  he  gave  a  proof  in  his  "  Themistius," 
in  his  paraphrase  on  Aristotle,  and  his  translation 
of  DiosGorides,  to  which  is  added  a  very  large  com- 
nentary.  Of  all  his  works,  as  a  commentator,  that 
Vfoa.  Pliny  gained  him  the  moet  repntatiou :  he  is 
said  to  have  corrected  above  a  thousand  passages  in 
tUs  author,  and  to  have  restored  above  three  hun- 
dred in  Pomponitts  Mela.  Hermolaus  died  at  Rome, 
1493. 

BARBAROSSA,  so  called  from  the  red  colour  of 
their  beard,  Ardc  or  Hokuc,  and  Hayradin,  were 
the  sons  of  a  potter  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  or  ,as 
anae  say,  of  a  Sicilian  rene^ado ;  who,  prompted  by 
a  itftlessand  enterprising  spirit,  forsook  their  father's 
trade  and  joined  a  crew  of  pirates.  They  soon  dis* 
ti&sUMhed  themselves  by  their  valour  and  activity, 
and  becoming  masters  of  a  small  brigantine,  carried 
oa  their  iniunoas  trade  with  such  conduct  and  suc- 
cess, that  they  assembled  a  fleet  of  twelve  galleys, 
bssides  many  vessels  of  smaller  force.  Of  this  fleet, 
Home,  the  elder  brother,  was  admiral,  and  Hayradin 
ssooodin  command,  but  with  almost  equal  authority. 
They  called  tbemseives  the  friends  of  the  sea,  and 
the  enemies  of  all  who  sail  upon  it ;  and  their  names 
nen  became  terribls  from  the  straits  of  the  Darda- 
MUes  to  those  of  Gibraltar.  Whilst  they  were  acting 
as  sorBaira,  they  adopted  the  ideas  and  acquired  the 
talents  of  conquerors,  lliey  often  carried  the  prizes 
wtnch  they  took  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  to 
which  they  extended  their  deprwlations  about  the 
fn  1504»  into  the  ports  of  Barbaras*;  and  envieh- 
ng  the  inhabitants  by  a  sale  of  their  booty,  and  the 
wttghttess  prodigality  of  their  eMws,  they  were 
^^'^aM  gnests  in  every  place  at  which  they  touched, 
the  convenient  situation  of  these  harbonrs,  lying  so 
ocir  the  greatest  commercial  states  at  that  time  in 
ChriBlettdoni>niade  the  brothers  wish  for  an  establish- 
nenl  in  that  country.  An  ot)portunit^  occurred  for 
tUs  purpose,  which  they  eagerly  seized  and  im- 
pfVTed  to  their  own  advantage.  Bntemi,  king  of 
Algiers,  having  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
for  taking  a  fort  which  the  Spanish  governors  of 
OrsB  had  built  not  for  from  his  capital,  sought  the 
<n»tattce  of  Home,  whose  ^iralour  the  Africans  con- 


sidered as  irreeistihfe*  The  active  corsair  ghidly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  leaving  his  bro&er  Hay- 
radin with  the  fleet,  marched  at  the  head  of  500O 
men  to  Algiers,  where,  in  the  year  1516^  be  was  re- 
ceived as  their  deliverer.  Such  a  fore«  gave  him 
the  cMmuwd  of  tire  town.  TJhe  awbitioiis  con- 
queror, having  secretly  murdered  the  monarch  whottt 
ho  (fan«  to  assist,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king  of  Algiers  in  his  stoad.  He  then  proceeded  tor 
establish  the  authority  which  he  had  umnrped,  by  arts 
suited  to  tbo  genius  of  the  people  whon  be  bad  to 
govern ;  by  unbounded  liberauty  to  those  who  fa- 
vovred  his^prometioa ;  and  by  cmolty  as  rmbounded 
tofret^  all  whom  he  had  any  xvason  tb  distrust; 
Having  detected  and  defeated  a  conspiracy  formed 
againkt  him  by  the  Arabs,  and  obliged  the  king  of 
l^inis,  who  marched  to  their  succour  with  a  power- 
ful  army,  into  the  territory  of  Algiers,  to  seek  reftagQ 
in  the  mountains;  Barbarossa  laid  siege  to  Tunis, 
made  himself  master  of  it,  and  was  acknowledged  as 
sovereign.  He  then  altaeked  the  neighbouring  king 
of  Tremecen,  vanqudhed  him  in  battle,  and  added 
his  dominions  to  those  of  Algiers.  At  the  same  time 
he  continued  his  depredatioiis  on  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  the  devastation  which  he  committed 
obliged  Charles  V.,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to 
furnish  the  Marquis  de  Comares,  governor  of  Oran, 
with  troops  sufficient  to  attack  him.  That  officer, 
assisted  by  the  dethroned  king  of  Tremecen,  exe^ 
cuted  the  commission  with  sueh  spirit  and  success, 
that  Barbarossa's  troops  being  defeated  in  several 
encounters,  he  himself  was  shut  up  in  the  citadel  of 
Tremecen.  After  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity, 
he  was  reduced  by  the  apprehension  ef  famine  to 
the  necessity  of  attempting  an  escape  by  a  subter- 
raneous passage ;  and  in  mer  to  delay  the  pursuit, 
he  scattered  his  treasures  upon  the  road.  At  length 
the  Spaniards  overtook  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Huexda,  eight  leagues  from  Tremecen,  and  here 
Barbarossa  with  his  Turkish  followers  were  at  last 
totally  defeated,  and  he  himself  was  slain,  in  tiie 
44th  year  of  his  age,  a  d.  1518.— Hath  a  din  was 
left  by  Amch  to  secure  Algiers,  when  be  marched 
against  Tunis,  and  on  his  death  was  prodaimedking 
in  his  place.  Finding  his  authority  insecure,  he 
made  api>lication  to  the  Ottoman  sultan  Selim,  oflfeit- 
ing  to  recognise  his  superiority  and  beoodie  tributary, 
provided  a  force  was  sent  him,  sufficient  to  maintain 
aim  in  his  usurpation.  Selim  agreed  to  his  jiropo* 
sal,  and  ordering  him  a  reinforcement  of  tX)00  Jani*- 
saries,  invested  him  wiib  the  dtgioty  of  viceroy  or 
pacha  over  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  Thtts  rein- 
forced, Hayradin  built  a  wall  for  the  impvovement 
of  the  harbour,  strengthened  it  with  fonifications, 
and  may  be  deennecr  the  founder  of  that  mischievous 
seat  of  piracy,  as  it-  has  ever  since  existed.  'Sucdi 
was  bis  reputation  for  naval  and  military  talents, 
that  Soliman  II.  made  him  his  oapitan  pacha.  In 
this  capacity  he  signalised  himself  bv  a  long  course 
of  exploits  against  the  Venetians  and  Oenoesc ;  and  . 
in  1543,  when  Francis  I.  made  a  league  witb  Soli» 
man,  Bail)8rossa  left  Constantinople,  and  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  having  the  Fronch  ambaissador  on 
board,  took  Keggio,^  and  sacked  the  coast  of  Italy. 
In  conjunction  with  the  French,  ho  also  besieged 
and  took  Nice,  and  refitting  during  the  winter  at 
Toulon,  again  vavaged  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
Italy  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  returned  with  many 
prisoners  and  much  spoil  to  Constantinoplo.  From 
this  time  ha  seems  to  have  declined  active  service, 
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Mad  to  bftve  given  lumself  up  to  a  volnpCiMw  life 
namiK  huUmaXectfldweB,  until  1547,  whenks  died, 
and  left  his  son  Hasaaa  in  ponesaon  boCfa  of  his 
aothority  and  riches.  With  the  ferocity  of  a  Turit 
and  a  comar,  he  poaeseed  some  gensroos  senti- 
ments, and  obteined  a  chancier  fbr  honoor  and  fide* 
ntv  in  his  ettsaccmeotSa 

BARBAROUX  (Charlxs),  deputy  from  Mar- 
•eiDes  to  the  National  GouTenfion,  was  one  of  the 
hitteiest  enemies  of  Lewi*  XVI.  He  attacked  the 
Orleans  paity,  Robespierre,  and  the  machinations  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  when  the  Girondists  were  oyer- 
thrown,  he  was  aecnsedy  but  escaped  into  Calvados, 
and  afterwards  going  to  Bourdeaox,  was  recognised 
and  guillotined  25th  June,  1794. 

BARBATELLI  (BsaifABOiNo),  a  painter  of 
some  note  at  Rome,  excelled  in  animals  and  flower- 
pieces.     Hediedin  1612. 

BARBATO  (Mabk,  PsTaoirB,  and  Earth  lemt), 
Italian  poets,  of  whom  Mark,  the  least  eminent,  was 
a  great  friend  of  Petrarcl^  and  ^ed  1362.  Petrone 
died  in  1554,  leaving  behind  lum  a  volume  of  poems, 
and  two  comedies  entitled  Hortensius  and  Hippoli- 
tns.  Barthlemy  was  a  native  of  Padua,  and  pub- 
lished several  wotks  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
are  now  forgotten. 

BARBAULD  (Anna  Lbtiti a),  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Aikin,  was  bom  at  Kibworth  in  Leices- 
tershire, June  20,  1743,  and  received  from  her  fether 
an  excellent  literary  and  classical  education.  Her 
earliest  production  was  a  small  volume  of  miscellane- 
ous poetry,  printed  in  1772,  which  in  the  year  follow- 
ing was  succeeded  by  a  ooUection  of  pieces  in  prose, 
published  in  cotnunction  with  her  brother,  Doctor 
John  Aikin,  of  Stoke  Newington.  In  1774  she 
married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Barbauld,  with  whom 
she  took  up  her  residence  at  Palgrave,  in  Suffolk, 
and  there  composed  *'  Early  Lessons  and  Hymns 
fw  Children,"  pieces  which  are  justly  considered  as 
of  standard  merit  In  1785,  she  accompanied  her 
husband  on  a  tour  to  the  Continent,  and  on  their  re- 
turn, resided  for  several  years  at  Hampstead,  but  in 
1802  again  removed  to  Stoke  Newington,  in  order 
the  more  constantlv  to  enjoy  her  brother^s  society. 
In  1812  appeared  the  last  of  her  separate  publica- 
tions, entitled  **  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,*'  a 
poem  of  considerable  merit ;  previous  to  which  she 
had  edited  a  collection  of  English  novels  with  criti- 
di  and  biographical  notices.  A  simiUr  selection 
followed  fhnn  the  best  British  Essayists  of  the  reign 
of  Anne,  and  another  from  Richardson's  manuscript 
correspondence,  with  a  memoir  and  critical  essay  on 
his  life  and  writinss.  Mrs.  Barbauld  died  at  Stoke 
Newington,  Marcn  9, 1825,  in  her  82d  ^ear,  leaving 
behind  her  many  unpnblished  manuscripts,  both  in 
ptose  and  verse* 

BARBAZAN  (Etimnb),  a  native  of  St.  Fargeau 
en-Puisage,  in  Anxerre,  who  made  himself  ac- 
onainted  with  the  authors  of  the  middle  centuries, 
from  whom  he  drew  the  most  cnrious  anecdotes  and 
remarkable  stories.  He  assisted  in  the  completion 
of  the  Reoueil  Alphabetique  in  24  vols.  12mo.,  and 
also  wrote  some  instructions  from  a  ftither  to  a  son, 
1760.  He  died  in  1770,  aged  73.— Arnaud  Guil- 
LAVMB  DS,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  VIZ.  of 
France,  distinguished  as  a  warrior,  died  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Bcl- 
leUle,  1432. 

BARBE,  a  Bohemian  lady  who  married  the  Em- 
peror Sigismottd.    She  was  devoid  oC  virtue,  and 


ridiouied  those  of  her  attendants  whose  eondnct  ma 
more  chaste  than  her  own.  She  died  in  1541.— Aa^ 
other,  queen  of  P<dand,  snmanwid  Esthbr  for  Imt 
piety.— Another,  also  queen  of  Poland,  married  n- 
cretly  to  Sigismond  Augustas,  and  pnhlidy  acknov- 
lodged  afler  the  death  of  his  father.  She  died  ia 
1551,  poisoned  as  some  say,  hot  in  all  probability  of 
a  cancer,  with  which  she  was  afflicted. 

BARBERINI  (Francis),  an  excellent  poet,  vii 
bom  at  Barberino,  in  Tuscany,  1264.  Thegrmteit 
part  of  his  works  are.  lost,  but  his  poem  entilkBd 
"  'Die  Precepts  of  Love,"  having  been  preserved,  it 
suflicicnt  to  diew  his  genius  for  poetry.  If  we  jadgt 
of  this  piece  by  its  title,  we  may  be  apt  to  iiBS|iBe 
it  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  Ovid, «'  De  Am 
Amandi ;"  but  in  this  we  should  be  much  mistakes, 
for  there  is  nothing  more  moral  and  insttuctiTe  tbaa 
this  poem  of  BarberinL  It  was  published  at  Roa% 
adorned  with  beautifbl  figures,  in  1640,  by  Frederic 
Ubaldini,  who  prefixed  the  author's  life. 

BARBBU  (John  Louis  de  la  Brutsrb^,  tn- 
tive  of  Paris  and  son  of  a  woodmonger,  was  bom  is 
1710.  He  was  well  skflled  in  geography,  and  pub- 
lished several  useful  woriu,  especially  a  map  of  tk 
globe,  combinini^  chronology  and  history  with  geo- 
graphy. He  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  two 
last  volumes  of  the  "  Bibliotheque  de  France,"  U 
Croix's  "  Modem  Geography,"  and  Lenglet*s  "  Ckio- 
nological  Tables,"  which  last  he  edited.  He  iho 
wrote  an  account  of  the  life  and  supposed  mixacki 
of  the  Deacon  Paris,  and  translated  into  the  Froicb 
language  Strahlemberg's  Russia.     He  died  in  1781. 

BARBEYAG  (John),  was  bom  the  15th  of 
March,  1674,  at  Barieis,  a  city  of  Lower  Langm- 
doc,  in  France.  He  went  to  Lau^pjine  in  1686  witk 
his  fiUher ;  and  in  1697  was  at  Bertin,  where  kc 
taught  philosophy  at  the  French  college.  At  the 
desire  of  his  fiither,  he  applied  himself  at  firrt  Id  ^ 
▼inity,  but  afterwards  quitted  it,  and  gave  himielf  ip 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  especially  that  of  natnreas^ 
nations.  In  1710  he  was  invited  to  Lauiaane,  to 
accept  of  the  new  professorship  of  law  and  historj, 
whic&  the  magistrates  of  Bern  had  instituted,  sad 
he  enjoyed  it  for  seven  years,  during  which  time  w 
was  thrice  rector.  In  1713  he  was  elected  a  mesi- 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciencea  at  Beriia ;  sad 
in  1717,  chosen  professor  of  public  and  private  Isv, 
at  Groningen.  He  translated  into  French  the  tvo 
cehsbiated  works  of  "PuAendorf;"  his  "Um  of 
Nature  and  Nations,"  and  hu  "Duties  of  s Man 
and  Citiien :"  he  wrote  excellent  notes  to  both  thcM 
performances,  and  to  the  former  he  gives  aa  inbo- 
ductory  preface.  H^  translated  alao  the  two  w- 
courses  of  Mr.  Noodt,  "  Concerning  the  power  of » 
sovereign,  and  liberty  of  conscience,"  and  ^J^^ 
of  TUlotson's  sermons.  The  niece  entitled,  **  tim 
de  Jeu,"  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1709,  isalux* 
his  composition ;  besides  several  critical  and  Utersiy 
remarks,  inserted  in  different  journals,  and  soom 
academical  discourses,  published  at  Geneva,  Lsa* 
sanne,  and  Amsterdam.  He  published  $iao,  a 
1727,  a  translstion  into  French  of  Orotius't  ti«f^ 
"De  Jure  Belli ac  Paci^"  with  large  and  exoeUw 
notes.  He  died  in  1729.— Charlbs,  his  ui^ 
studied  physic  at  Aix  and  Montpelier,  and  i>^J™ 
took  his  doctor's  degree  in  the  university  of  the  IU|| 
ter  place,  where  he  settled,  and  obtained  cowdenw 
practice,  which  was  distanguished  by  its  ohnpbcity 
and  energy ;  and  he  introduced  many  vahwwe  "s- 
forms  into  the  state  o#  medicine  in  tbatcouoery 
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The  celebrated  Mr.  Locke  was  particularly  ac- 
qnunied  with  him  at  Montpelier,  and  testified  to  his 
hoaor,  that  he  never  knew  two  men  more  similar  in 
their  manners  and  opinions  than  Barbeyrac  and  his 
fhtaA  Sydenham.  After  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  practice  for  fifty  years,  he  died  of  a  fever  in  1699, 
b  his  seventieth  year,  leaving  a  son  of  his  own  pro- 
toion,  and  two  dauehten.  The  only  works  he  pub- 
hihed  were  '*  Traites  nouveauz  de  medicine,  con- 
teasnt  les  maladies  de  la  Poitrine  des  Femmes,  et 
antiques  autres  Maladies  selon  les  nouvelles  Opi- 
BJons,"  and  "  Questiones  Medicae  duodecim." 

BARBIER  D'AUCOUR  (John),  a  counsellor, 
•a4  man  of  letters,  was  bom  of  mean  parentage,  in 
1641,  at  Langrcs,  and  educated  at  Dijon.  On  his 
lemoTal  to  Paris,  he  was  entered  at  the  bar,  but  be- 
in^  obliged,  either  through  want  of  presence  of 
nod  or  Silure  of  memory,  to  stop  at  bis  first  public 
plesdine,  he  renounced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
lion.  In  1677  the  minister  Colbert  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  his  eldest  son,  and  in  1683,  he  was 
elected  into  the  French  Academy.  Colbert  con- 
ferred on  him  some  lucrative  employments ;  but,  on 
bis  death,  he  -  was  under  a  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  bar,  and  gained  great  reputation  by  the  defence 
of  Le  Brun,  Sie  domestic  of  a  lady  at  Paris,  who 
hsd  been  falsely  accused  of  murdering  his  mistress. 
He  was  soon  after  carried  off  by  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  in  1694.  His  circumstances  were  so 
reduced,  that  when  he  was  visited,  in  his  last  illness, 
by  a  deputation  from  the  academy,  which  expressed 
concern  at  finding  him  so  ill  lodged,  he  replied,  "  It 
is  my  consolation,  and  a  very  great  one  it  is,  that  I 
letye-no  heir  to  my  wretchedness."  Barbier  was  in 
early  life  embroiled  with  the  Jesuits,  and  gained 
great  credit  as  an  ingenious  writer,  by  a  work,  en- 
titled, '*  Sentimens  de  Cleanthe  sur  les  Entretiens 
d'Aritte  et  d'Eugene,  par  le  Pere  Bonhours,  Jesu- 
its," 12mo.,  2  vols.,  1671,  1762.  This  work  has 
been  often  cited  as  a  model  of  refined  criticism, 
equally  hist  and  witty:  and  Bonhours  could  not 
sujiport  himself  against  it.  Some  other  pieces  of 
this  author  against  the  Jesuits,  abounding  with 
coarse  raillery,  did  him  no  honor.^Mary  Anne,  was 
a  native  of  Ghrleans,  and  ranked  among  the  dra- 
natic  writers  of  France.  Her  tragedies,  and  a  co- 
medy in  verse,  were  represented  at  Paris,  and 
printed  in  one  volume,  12mo.  She  died  in  an  ad- 
Tiaced  age,  at  Paris,  about  the  year  1745. — Lewis, 
«  fiivoiite  oir  Gaston  Duke  of  Orleans,  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Langres  by  liazarin,  for  betraying  the 
■ceieu  of  his  master.  He  died  1670,  and  left  one 
hundred  crowns  for  the  best  epitaph  for  his  tomb, 
whieh  was  written  in  a  style  of  irony  by  Monnoye. 
BARBIERI,  see  GUERCINO. 
BARBOSA,  ABLAS,  or  AYRES,  a  native  of 
Avsiro,  in  Portogal,  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  restorers  of  ckssical  literature  in  his  native  coun- 
tnraad  Spain.  After  an  university  education  at 
Sahnanca,  where  he  found  little  cause  to  be  satis- 
Sed  with  the  state  of  literature,  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
studied  at  Florence  under  Angelo  Poliziano.  Here 
be  made  ^at  progress  in  Greek,  which  then  began 
to  be  cultivated  with  ardor ;  and  returning  to  Spain 
ia  1494,  he  taught  at  Salamanca  for  twenty  years, 
*loDK  *it^  Anthony  de  Lebrixa,  who,  with  Andrew 
de  Besenda,  was  also  one  of  the  principal  |>romot- 
en  of  sound  learning  in  Spain.  Barbosa  chiefly  at- 
teoded  to  the  improvement  of  the  poetical  taste,  and 
ie  published  a  small  volume  of  Latin  poems,  which 
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were  commended  for  the  harmonious  structure  of  the 
verse.  He  was  afterwards  invited  to  the  court  of 
Portugal,  to  undertake  the  office  of  preceptor  to  the 
two  princes,  Alphonso  and  Henry.  He  exercised 
this  employment  seven  years,  and  then  retired  to  a 
domestic  life,  in  which  he  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  1540.  Barbosa  published  several  works  besides 
the  poems  above-mentioned:  as,  "Commentaries 
on  the  Poem  of  Arator ;"  "  Quodlibeticse  Ques- 
tiones ;'*  "  De  Prosodia,"  &c.,  now  forgotten,  bnt 
valuable  at  their  time,  as  fodlitating  the  progress  of 
literature. — Petxr,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Viana,  in  Portugal,  and  rose  by  his  merit  to  be 
first  professor  in  the  university  of  Coimbra.  Don 
Sebastian  made  him  a  counsellor  in  the  sovereign 
court  of  Lisbon ;  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  when  he 
became  master  of  Portugal,  created  him  one  of  the 
four  counsellors  of  the  council  of  state,  and  after- 
wards chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  These  great  em- 
ploys did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  his  pro- 
fessional studies;  and  in  1595  he  published  an  am- 
ple commentary  on  the  article  in  the  "  Digests*'  on 
the  recovery  of  dowry  after  the  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage. He  died  not  long  after,  and  left  some  M.S. 
works  to  the  care  of  a  nephew,  who,  in  1613,  pub- 
lished his  commentaries  on  the  "  Digests,"  and  '  Ou 
Judgments,'"  which  were  so  well  received,  as  to  be 
reprinted  at  Franckfort  in  1715.  Other  posthu- 
mous treatises  of  his  were  published  at  Lyons  in 
1661.— Emanuel,  an  eminent  Portuguese  lawyer, 
born  at  Guimaranes,  was  king's  counsellor  for  the 
province  of  Alentejo.  In  1618,  he  published  a  trea- 
tise relative  to  contracts,  last  wills,  and  crimes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  law.  lu 
1638  he  published  a  work,  **  De  PotesUte  Episcopi ;" 
and  in  that  year  he  died,  aged  near  ninetv.— Augus- 
TiN,  son  of  the  former,  studied  civil  and  canon  law 
under  his  father,  and  aifterwards  at  Rome,  where  he 
passed  the  days  in  libraries,  and  the  nights  in  com- 
posing. A  story  is  told  of  him.  that  having  one  day 
sent  his  servant  to  buy  some  salt-fish,  it  was  brought 
back  in  a  sheet  of  manuscript  relative  to  the  canon 
law ;  that  Barbosa  instantly  went  and  rescued  from 
a  similar  use  the  rest  of  the  volume,  which  was 
nearly  complete,  and  formed  the  work  "  De  Officio 
Episcopi,"  which  he  corrected  and  published  in  his 
own  name.  A  similar  prejudice  against  him  caused 
the  earlier  of  several  other  treatises  of  canon  law 
which  he  published,  to  be  attributed  to  his  father,  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  much  more  solid  than  the 
Uter  ones.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  undoubtedly 
been  a  very  studious  man,  and  on  his  return  to 
Spain,  in  1632,  he  passed  nearly  the  same  life  at 
Madrid  that  he  had  done  at  Home.  He  occupied 
himself  in  tho  determination  of  ecclesiastical  causes, 
his  skill  in  which  occasioned  his  promotion,  in  1648, 
to  the  bishopric  of  Ugeuto^  in  the  territory  of 
Otranto.  He  was  consecrated  at  Rome  the  next 
year,  and  then  removed  to  Ugento^  with  the  intention 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  but 
he  died  there  within  a  few  months. 

BARBOUR  (John),  an  ancient  Scotch  poet, 
was  born  about  1316,  but  of  his  personal  history 
few  memorials  have  been  recovered.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  church,  and  in  1357,  is  styled 
archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  During  tho  same  year, 
the  bishop  of  his  diocese  appointed  him  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  deliberate  concerning  the  ransom 
of  the  captive  king  of  Scotland,  David  II.  In  1365, 
he  appears  to  have  visited  St  Denis,  near  Paris,  in 
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company  with  six  kni-^hts,  the  object  of  which  visit 
wa«  probably  of  a  religious  kind,  as  the  king  pf 
England  granted  them  permission  to  i»ass  through 
his  dominions  on  their  way  to  St  Denis  and  other 
sacred  places.  He  died  abiout  1396,  of  an  advanced 
age,  if  the  date  of  his  birth  which  we-have  given  be 
correct,  but  that  is  not  agreed  upon.  liis  celebrated 
poem,  "  The  Bruce,  or  the  history-  of  Robert  I. 
king  of  Scotland,**  was  first  published  in  1616, 
12mo.,  again  in  1648,  both  at  Edinburgh,  at  Glas- 
gow in  J  665,  dvo.,  and  at  Edinburgh  in  1670, 
l'2mo.,  and  often  afterwards  in  meaner  forms;  but 
a  valuable,  and  the  unly  genuine  edition,  as  to  pu- 
rity of  text,  was  edited  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  1790, 
3  vols.,  12mo.,  from  a  BiS.  in  the  advocate's  library, 
dated  1489.  The  obscure  and  capricious  spelling 
may  perhaps,  deter  some  readers  from  a  penual  of 
**  The  Bruce,"  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Bar- 
bour, who  was  contemporary  with  Gower  and  Chau- 
cer, is  more  intelligible  to  a  modern  reader  than 
either  of  these  English. 

BARBUD,  a  celebrated  musician  at  the  court  of 
Kofru  Parvix,  king  of  Persia,  of  the  fourth  dynasty. 
He  was  so  eminent  in  his  profession,  that  his  name 
became  proverbial. 

BARCHAUSEN,  BARGHUSEN,  or  BARK- 
H AUSEN  (John  Conrad),  an  eminent  physician, 
was  bom  at  Home,  in  the  county  of  Lippc,  March 
16,  1666.  At  the  expedition  of  the  Morea,  he  acted 
as  physician  to  the  general  of  the  Venetian  army, 
but  on  the  death  of  this  commander,  he.  came  to 
Holland,  took  un  his  residence  at  Utrecht,  and  in 
1703,  was  electea  professor  extraordinary  of  chemis- 
try, which  office  he  filled  with  great  reputation  until 
his  death,  Oct.  1,  1723.  By  his  will,  ho  bequeathed 
to  the  public  library,  a  valuable  collection  of  works 
on  botany  and  natural  history,  and  his  own  writings 
remain  a  monument  of  his  skill  in  those  branches, 
and  in  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  medicine.  The 
principal  are,  "Synopsis  pharmaceutica,"  "Ele- 
meuta  chcmisp,  &c.,"  and  '*  Historia'  Medicine.*' 

BARCLAY,  BARCLEY,  BARKLAY,  or  DB 
BARKLAY  (Alexander),  an  elegant  writer,  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  bom  in  Scotland,  according 
to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  but  Mr.  Pits  and  Mr.  Wood 
make  him  a  native  of  England.  After  he  had 
studied  some  time  at  Oxford,  he  went  over  to  Hol- 
land, and  from  thence  to  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  the  languages  of  which  countries  he  studied 
with  great  assiduity,  and  read  all  their  best  authors, 
«rherein  he  made  a  most  surprising  proficiency,  as 
appeared  by  many  excellent  translations  which  he 
published.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  the  provost 
of  Oriel,  who  had  been  his  patron  at  college,  having 
been  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Tyne,  made  him 
his  chaplain,  and  afterwards  appointed  him  one  of 
the  priests  of  the  college :  but  btshop  Cornish  dying 
soon  after,  he  entered  in  the  order  of  St  Benedict, 
and  afterwards,  as  some  say,  became  a  Franciscan 
We  arc  told,  also,  that  he  was  a  monk  of  Ely  ;  and 
that,  upon  the  dissolution  of  this  monastery,  he  had 
the  vicarage  of  St  Matthew,  at  Wokey,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  also  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Much  Baddow,  or  Baddow 
Magna,  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  and  these,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wood,  were  all  the  preferments  he  ever 
enjoyed ;  but  another  writer  tellfl  us,  that  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  London  conferred  upon  him  the  rec- 
torship of  Allhallows,  Lombard-street,  but  tliat  he 
did  not  enjoy  it  above  su  weeks.    Ho  lived  to  an 


advanced  age,  and  died  at  Croydon. 

BAJICLAY  (William),  a  learned  civilian, bom 
at  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  was  mnch  in  favour  witk 
Queen  Mary  Stuart;  but  the  misfoitanes  of  tlii 

Erincess  having  disappointed  all  his  expectstiooik 
e  went  to  France  in  1573,  and  began  to  study  lav 
at  Bourges.  The  Duke  of  Lorrain  having  fbunded 
the  university  of  Pontamousson,  gave  him  the  fint 
professorship,  and  appointed  him  rounaeUor  in  his 
councils,  and  master- of  the  requetta  of  his  palace.  ' 
In  1581,  Barclay  married  a  yonng  lady  of  Loiraia, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  whom  me  Jesnits  endea- 
voured to  engage  in  their  society,  and  had  very  nigh 
succeeded,  when  the  father  discovered  their  iatea. 
tions.  He  was  grratlv  displeased  at  the  Jesuitic 
who  resented  it  as  highly  on  their  part,  and  did  hia 
so  many  ill  offices  wiSk  the  duke,  tfaAt  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Lorrain.  He  went  to  London,  when  iGag 
James  offered  him  a  place  in  his  council,  witk  a 
considerable  allowance,  on  condition  that  he  sheiikl 
embrace  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Engiaad; 
but  this  he  declLied,  from  his  attachment  to  the 
Romish  religion.  Returning  to  France,  in  1604, 
he  accepted  of  a  professorship  in  civil  law,  which 
Was  offered  him  by  the  university  of  Augen;  and 
he  read  lectures  there  with  great  applause  till  his 
death,  which  happened  about  1605. 

BARCLAY  (John),  son  of  the  preceding,  bon 
in  France,  1582,  at  Pontamousson,  where  his  lather 
was  professor.  He  studied  under  the  Jesuits,  who, 
as  we  have  mentioned  above,  used  their  utmost  ea- 
deavonrs  to  engage  him  in  their  society,  which  wis 
the  reason  of  his  ftither's  retiring  with  his  sod  to 
Engknd.  Soon  after  his  arri^  John  Barclay 
wrote  a  Latin  poem  on  the  coronation  of  Kiog 
James,  and  in  1603  dedicated  the  first  part  of  his 
"  Euphormio"  to  his  majesty.  The  king  was  highly 
pleased  with  these  two  pieces,  and  would  hate  been 

glad  to  have  retained  young  Barclay  in  England; 
ut  his  father,  not  finding  Uiings  answer  his  expec- 
tations, took  a  resolution  of  returning  to  Prsoce, 
and,  beinff  afraid  of  his  son's  becoming  a  Protestant, 
he  insisted  on  his  going  along  with  him.  J'lhn 
continued  at  Angers  tiU  the  death  of  his  fSrther, 
when  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  married,  and 
soon  after  went  to  London.  After  ten  years  resi- 
dence in  London,  ho  went  to  Paria  sfua.  The 
year  following  he  went  to  Rome,  being  invited  thi- 
ther by  Pope  Paul  V.,  from  whom  he  received  maay 
civilities,  as  he  did  likewise  from  Cardinal  Bellar- 
min.     He  died  at  Rome, "f  621  • 

BARCLAY  (Robert),  the  famous  apologist  for 
the  Quakers,  was  bom  at  Gordonttown,  m  the  shiie 
of  Murray,  in  1648,  whither  his  father  had  retired, 
after  quitting  the  army  ;  and  was  sent  for  education 
to  his  uncle  at  Paris,  who  was  at  that  time  principal 
of  the  Scots  college.  Pains  were  taken  toprosdjrto 
him  to  the  CathoUc  religion;  but  hia  fhther,  hanig 
in  1666  become  a  convert  to  Quakerism,  was  sooa 
followed  by  his  son,  whose  leal,  though  generally 
under  the  control  of  a  sedate  temper  and  sound 
judgment,  was  not  altogether  free  from  enthuaasBi; 
for  he  conceived  himself  obliged  by  divine  ca>Me*nd 
to  pass  through  the  streeU  of  Aberdeen  clothed  m 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  he  actually  yielded  to  thu 
impulse.  But  he  served  the  cause,  to  which  he  wm 
attached  from  conviction,  much  more  eflbctuaUf  ^V 
his  powers  of  reasoning  in  its  defence.  His  nm 
publication  to  this  purpose,  entitled  "  Truth  cleared 
of  Calumnies,*'  &c.,  waa  a  reply  to  a  work  of  W. 
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MitcbcU,  a  preacher  near  Aberdeen,   and  dated  at 
bis  father's  hoote  at  Urie,  in  1670.    This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  appendix  and  additional  treatise,   ex- 
hibiting   a   considerable  portion    of   controversial 
acriviony,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  silencing  his  an- 
ttgonist     In  1673  he  published,  with  a  view  of  con- 
ciliating the  good  opinion  of  Protestants,  a  syste- 
nabc  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  his  sect,  under 
the  title  of  *'  A  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith, 
•ppTovcd  of  and  agreed  to  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  Apostles,  Christ 
himself  chief  speaker  m  and  among  theift,"  &c. 
T^  design  of  this  work  was  to  prove,  that  Quaker- 
ism was  die  perfection  of  the  reformed  religion,  and 
that  Protettants,  as  they  receded  from  it,   were  so 
far  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and  approached  to 
Popery.     His  next  treatise,  entitled  "The  Anarchy 
of  the  Ranters  and  other  Libertines,  the  Hierarchy 
of  the  Romanists,  and  other  pretended  churches, 
equally  refused  and  refuted,"  &c.,  was  intended  to 
maik  the  distinction  between  the  rationalists  of  his 
sect  and  the  enthusiasts ;  but  some  sentiments  con- 
cerning church  discipline,  which  it  contained,  in- 
T(dved  him  in  disputes  with   some  of  his  own  bre- 
thren, and-   drew  upon    him   attacks  from    some 
DMmben  of  the  society.     In  1676,  appeared  his  far 
mous  "  Apology  for  the  Quakers,"  published  in  La- 
tin at  Amsterdam,  but  which  he  translated  into  En- 
glish in  1678.  The  work  is  addressed  to  Charles  II., 
and  has,  amongst  many  other  extraordinary  pas- 
sages, the  following  :—**  There  is*  no  king  in  the 
world  who  can  so  experimentally  testify  of  God's 
providence  and  goodness;   neither  is  there  any  who 
rule?  so  many  free  people,  so  many  true  Christians, 
which  thing  renders  th^  government  more  hoLOura- 
ble,  thyself  more  conadcrable,  th-tn  the  accession 
of  many  nations  filled  with  slavish  and  superstitious 
MMils.  Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity ; 
thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  native 
ooontry,  to  be  overruled  as  well  as  to  rule  and  sit 
upon  the  throne;  and  being  oppressed,  thou  hast 
reason  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppressor  is  both  to 
God  and  man :  if,  after  all  those  warnings  and  ad- 
Tertiscments,  thou  dost  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with 
all  thy  heart,  but  forget  him  who  remembered  thee 
ia  thy  distress,  and  give   un  thyitelf  to  follow  lust 
and  vanity,  surely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation." 
lliese  pieces  of  his,  though  they  greatly  raised  his 
reputation  amongst  persons  of  sense  and  learning, 
)-etthey  brought  him  into  various  disputes,  and  one 
particularly  with  some  considerable  members  of  the 
university  of  Aberdeen,  an  account  of  which  was 
afterwv^  published.     In  1677,  he  wrote  a  large 
treatise  on  universal  love.     Nor  were  his  talents  en- 
tirely confined  to  this  abstracted  kind  of  writing,  as 
app^rs  from  his  letter  to  the  public  ministers  of 
Nimeguen.    In  1679,  a  tieatise  of  his  was  published 
in  answer  to  John  Brown  :  he  also  wrote  the  same 
year  a  vindication  of  his  "  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters." 
His  last  tract  wait  published  in  1686,  and  entitled 
'*Tbe  Possibility  and  Necessity  of  the  inward  and 
immediate  Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  towards 
the  Foundation  and  Ground  of  tnie  Faith,  proved 
in  a  Letter,  written  in  Latin,  to  a  person  of  quality 
ia  Holland,  and  now  also  put  into  English."     He 
did  great  service  to  his  sect  by  his  writings  over  all 
Rarope.     He  travelled  also  with  the  famous  Mr. 
Peao  through  the  greatest  part  of  England,  Hol- 
l«id,  and  (£rmany,  and  was  every  where  received 
vitb  great  respect    When  he  returned  to  his  native 


country,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  iu  a  quiet 
and  retired  manner.  He  died  at  his  own  house  a| 
Ury,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1690,  aged  forty-one 
years. 

BARCLAY  (John)*  was  bom  in  Perthshire,  in 
1760,  and  studied  divinity  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  but,  after  having  been  licensed  to  preach, 
went  to  Edinburgh,  and  turned  his  attention  to  me- 
dicine and  surgery  In  1796,  he  took  the  degree  of 
M  D.,  and  in  the  same  year  repaired  to  London, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Marshall,  in  Thaviea 
Inn.  In  1797,  he  commenced  teaching  aiuitomy  in 
Edinbursh,  and  continued  to  be  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous class  of  pupils  until  his  retirement,  and  a 
short  time  before  nis  death,  which  took  place  in 
1826.  The  works  of  this  eminent  anatomist  are, 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Muscular  Motions  of  the  Human 
Body;"  <'  Description  of  the  Arteries;"  and  **  Au 
Inquixy  into  the  Opinions,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
concerning  Life  and  Organization,"  aU  of  great 
value. 

BARCOCHEBAS,  or  BARCOCHAB,  a  cele- 
brated  impostor  who  introduced  himself  to  the  Jew- 
ish nation  as  the  star  predicted  by  Balaam.  His 
followers  became  so  numerous  over'Judeag'that  the 
Romans  found  it  difficult  to  oppose  them.  At  length 
Julius  Sevcrus  took  vengeance  on  the  nation  for  the 
Roman  soldiers  that  had  been  slqdn,  and  almost  de- 
stroyed the  whole  race,  A.D.  13-i 

B'ARCOS  (Martin  de),  a  native  of  Bayonne, 
and  nephew  of  the  famous  Abb^  St  Cyran,  was  en- 
gaged m  the  controversies  which  took  place  about 
Uie  Jansenists,  but  his  works  on  the  subject  are  now 
justly  forgotten.     He  died  1678,  aged  78. 

BARDAS,  a  chief  at  Constantinople,  uncle  and 
guardian  to  Michael  III.  After  various  attempts 
to  seize  the  sovereign  power,  by  violence  and  artifice, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Basilius,  the  Macedonian, 
866.— Bardas,  called  Scelerus,  a  general  raisecl  to 
the  purple  by  bis  soldiers  after  the  death  of  John 
Zimisces.  He  was  onposed  by  Barcas  Phocas,  and 
in  consequence  of  a  defeat  fled  to  Bagdad,  where  he 
was  imprisoned,  but  subsequently  released. 

BARDE  (John  de  la),  counsellor  of  state, 
marquis  of  MaroUes  upon  the  Seine,  and  ambassador 
from  France  to  Switzerland,  under  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  wrote  in  Latin  the  History  of  France 
from  the  death  of  Lewis  XIII.  to  the  year  1652,  and 
a  book  of  Controversy,  in  Latin,  against  the  opinion 
of  Protestants  concerning  the  Eucharist,  which  was 
not  published.  He  died  in  1692,  ninety  years  of 
age  :  some  say  that  he  destroyed  himself. 

BARDESANES,  anativeof  Edessa,  in  Syria,  in  the 
2d  century,  tpive  rise  to  a  considerable  sect  known  in 
ecdesiastical  history  by  the  name  of  the  Bardesanists. 
His  sentiments  were,  that  there  is  one  supreme  God, 
perfectly  good  and  benevolent,  who  made  the  world 
and  all  its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  perfection ;  but 
the  prince  of  darkness  havine  seduced  men  into 
sin,  God  permitted  them  to  fall  into  gross  bodies, 
formed  of  malienant  and  corrupt  matter  by  the  evil 
principle^  and  hence  permitted  the  inward  disorder 
of  their  breasts,  as  the  punishment  of  their  sin.  At 
last,  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  descended  to  this 
world,  clothed  with  an  aerial  body,  and  taught  men 
how  to  subdue  their  bodies,  and  by  abstinence, 
fasting,  and  contemplation,  disentangle  themselves 
from  the  dominion  of  malignant  matter,  that  at 
death  they  m<iy  ascend  to  immortal  happiness.  He 
was  a  man  of  acute  genius,  and  acquired  great  re- 
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piitation  by  his  writings,  which  were  numerous  and 
learned. 

BARDI  (John,  Peter,  and  Ferdinand),  fa- 
ther, son,  and  grandson,  were  all  counu  of  Vemio, 
in  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century, 
and  distinguished  themselves  by  a  Variety  of  works, 
which  obtained  temporary  popularity.— Jerome,  a 
native  of  Florence,  bom  m  1544,  was  a  monk,  and 
wrote  a  Chronology  from  the  Creation  of  Adam  to 
the  year  1581,  and  other  works.— Another,  of  the 
same  name,  was  a  priest  and  physician,  and  filled 
the  chairs  of  theology  and  medicine  at  Pisa.  He 
wrote  a  book,  called  **  Prolusio  philoeophica,"  &c  ; 
*'  Medicos  politicocatholicus  ;'*  and  a  work,  called 
**  Musica  medica,  magica,  moralis,  consona,  dis- 
sona,  curativa,  catholica,  rationalis." 

BARDIN  (Petbr^,  a  native  of  Rouen,  author  of 
several  treatises  of  an  inferior  character,  was  drowned 
in  1637,  in  attempting  to  save  his  pupil,  M.  I^Hu- 
mieres ;  and  his  epitaph,  written  by  Chapelain,  men- 
tioned that  the  virtues  were  drowned  with  him.  He 
wrote  "  Le  Grand  Chambellan  de  France,"  "  Pen- 
sees  Morales,"  and  "  Le  Lyc^e,  on  de  Thonnete 
homme.**— John,  an  eminent  French  historical 
painter,  was  bom  in  1732  at  Montbar,  and  died  at 
Orleans  Oct  6,  1809.  His  parents  sent  him  to  Pa- 
ris to  be  brought  up  to  some  trade ;  but  his  taste  and 
genius  guided  him  to  the  profession  in  which  he 
lived  to  make  a  distingfuished  figure.  He  passed 
some  time  at  Rome,  and,  on  his  return  to  France, 
painted  some  pieces  which  fully  esublished  his  re- 
putation. Among  these  arc,  *^  The  Immaculate 
Conception,"  "The  Apotheosis  of  St  Theresa,"  and 
**  St.  Catherine  disputing  with  the  Doctors,"  the 
merit  of  which  last  procured  him  admission  into  the 
roval  academy  of  painting. 

BARDWELL  (Thomas),  was  an  English  artist 
of  the  last  century,  but  known  rather  as  a  copyist 
than  an  original  painter.  At  what  time  he  died  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  living  in 
1773.  Whatever  his  merits  as  a  painter,  he  thought 
himself  Qualified  to  give  instructions  iu  the  practical 
part  of  tne  art,  and  published  a  quarto  pamphlet  of 
sixty-four  pa^es,  entitled  the  "  Practice  of  Painting 
and  Perspective  made  cmj,"  1756,  which  was  ela- 
•  borately  but  severely  criticised  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view. 

BARDYLIS,  the  name  of  a  woodcutter,  who  bc- 
cAme  king  of  Illyria,  defeated  Perdiccas,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  seized  u])on  a  great  portion  of  that 
kingdom.  Philip  of  Maccdon  with  some  difficulty 
conquered  him. 

BAREBONE  (Praise  God),  a  violent  leader  of 
Cromwell's  parliament  of  1653,  was  by  trade  a  lea- 
ther-seller, but  acquired  such  celebrity  as  an  orator 
and  a  demagogue  that  the  parliament  was  ludicrously 
railed  after  his  assumed  name.  Two  of  his  brothers, 
it  is  said,  had  likewise  adopted  Scripture  names ; 
one  of  them,  "  Christ  came  into  th«»  world  to  save 
Barebone ;"  and  the  other,  "  If  Christ  had  not 
died,  thou  hadst  been  damned,  Barebone,"  which 
the  wits  of  the  time  abbreviated  to  the  two  last 
words.  When  Monk  led  his  army  to  London, 
Barebone  acted  with  such  violence,  at  the  head  of 
the  rabble,  that  the  ffeneral  sent  a  petition  to  par- 
liament to  dismiss  and  punish  thisfiinous  lealot  who 


i  this  fiinous  zealot,  who 
appears  to  have  ended  his  days  in  obscurity. 

BARENT  (Dieterick),  a  painter  of  history  and 
portrait,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1531:'  and 
hanng  received  rarlv 


m?tructions  fmm  his  father 


travelled  to  Venice,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the 
school  of  Titian,  and  became  the  favourite  disciple 
of  that  inimitable  master.  With  Titian  he  continued 
several  years,  and  painted  a  portrait  of  him,  which 
gained  him  great  reputation ;  and  he  was  nngolariy 
successful  in  imitating  the  touch,  the  manner,  and 
the  style  of  colouring  peculiar  to  that  excellent  ge- 
nius. Upon  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  wai 
very  mucn  employed  in  works  Uiat  added  to  his  ho- 
nour ;  but  the  composition  which  contributed  more 
than  any  other  to  establish  his  ferae  vras  the  picture 
which  represented  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  containing  a 
number  of  figures,  naked,  well  contrasted,  and  ex- 
ceUently  coloured.     He  died  in  1582. 

BARETTI  (Joseph),  was  the  son  of  an  archi- 
tect of  reputation,  and  born  at  Turin  about  the  year 
1716.     He  received  a  good  education,   but  squan- 
dered his  patrimony  in  gaming.     Being  of  a  ram- 
bling and  desultory  disposition,  he  was  frequently 
reduced,   notwithstanding  his  talents  and  literary 
character,  to  circumstances  of  distress.     In  1748  he 
was  employed  at  Venice  in  teaching  the  Italian  lan- 
guage to  some  English  gentlemen ;  and  in  1750,  at 
the  instigation  of  Lord  Charlemont,  he  visited  Eng- 
land, which  was  the  place  of  his  ftituro  residence. 
Possessing  a   wonderful  facility  in   acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  languages,  as  well  as  a  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own,    his  talents   were  well 
adapted  to  the  profession  of  a  teacher  of  languages, 
in  which  he  encaged.     In  1753  he  wrote  a  treatise 
in  English,  which  was  "  A  Defence  of  the  Poetry 
of  his  native  country  against  the  censures  of  Vol- 
taire."     About  this  time  an  acquaintance   com- 
menced between  Baretti  and  Dr.  Johnson,  which 
was  kind  and  cordial  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and 
respectful  in  the  highest  degree  on  the  part  of  the 
former.     As   he  had  acquired  reputation  by  some 
works  which  he  had  published  on  the  Italian  lan- 
guage  and  literature,  he  availed   himself  of  his 
friend's  English  dictionary  to  compile  a  dictionary 
of  the  Italian  and  English  languages,  which  first 
appeared  in  1760,  and  which  maintains  its  superio- 
rity over  all  other  works  of  the  same  kind.    In  this 
year  he  visited  his  native  country,  with  some  pros- 
pects of  preferment,  in  which  he  was  disappointed; 
but,  on  his  arrival,  he  published  at  Venice  a  peri- 
odical work,  entitled  "  Fmsta  Literaria,'*  under  the 
character  of  an  old  complaining  soldier  who  was  re- 
turned to  his  country   after  long  absence.     His 
criticisms,  however,  in    this  work,  which   met  with 
great  success,  were  so  severe,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  country ;    and,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years,  he  returned  through  Spain  and  Portugal  to 
England.     In  17G8  he  published  "  Aiw  Account  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Italy,"  intended  chiefly 
as  a  reply  to  the  severe  strictures  of  Mr.  S.  Sharp, 
the  surgeon,  in  his  "  Letters  from  Italy."    Bv  Dr- 
Johnson  he  was  introduced  into  Che  family  of  Thrale, 
both  as  a  teacher  and  a  literary  guest     In  17C9,  he 
visited  Spain,   probablv  intending  to  complete  his 
account  of  a  tour  in  that  country.     Soon  after  his 
return,  an  accident  occurred,  which  was  followed  by 
very  distressing  consequences.     Having  engaged  in 
an  angry, altercation  with  a  woman  of  the  town  in 
the  Havmarket,  he  was  accosted  by  three  men,  who 
insuUea  and  jostled  him.     Alarmed  for  his  life,  Ba- 
retti  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  French  desert  Vniff, 
and  attacked  one  of  the  assailants ;  and  unfortu- 
ntitcly  pnrouing  the  contest,  and  repeating  the  blows, 
he  iuflicted  wounds  which  proved  fatal.     H'  ''** 
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axrested  and  tried  for  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey:  In 
Ibis  trial  the  public  were  much  interested ;  and  a 
aamber  of  men  of  the  first  literary  eminence  ap- 
pearrd  to  bear  testimony  to  Baretti's  character; 
among  whom  were  Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick,  Gold- 
•mitk,  Reynolds,  and  Beauderk.  The  event  was 
the  acquittal  of  Baretti;  but  the  charge  very  mate- 
lially  affected  his  reputation.  In  1770  he  published 
his  **  Journey  from  London  to  Genoa,  through  Eng- 
land, Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,'*  4  vols.  8vo., 
vkich  was  mervedly  well  received ;  and  he  conti- 
oued  publishing  introductory  works  for  the  use  of 
students  in  the  Italian  and  some  other  modem  lan- 
Athouffh  he  had  been  domesticated  in  the 


Uv  of  Mr.  Thrale,  he  left  it  in  1776  in  disgust, 
and,  by  this  sudden  start  of  whim  or  iU-humour, 
involved  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  many  incon- 
veniences and  difficulties.     His  attempt,  in  1779, 
for  introducing  to  the  public  a  classical  entertain, 
meat,  which  was  the  "Carmen  Seculare"  of  Horace 
settomnsic,  failed  of  success.     Reduced  to  a  state 
of  precarious  subsistence,  he  obtained,  under  Lord 
Korth's  administration,  a  pension  from  goverament 
of  80<.  a-year,  but  during  the  urgency  of  public 
wants  this  fell  into  arrear,  and  Baretti  could  scarcely 
preserve  himself  from  absolute  indigence.     His  last 
performance  was  published  in   1786,  and  was  en- 
tiUed  *<  Tolendxon :  Speeches,  to  John  Burke  about 
his  edition  of  Don  Quixote ;  together  with  some  ac- 
count of  Spanish  literature."    Oppressed  by  anxiety 
and  uneasiness  of  mind,  and  with  a  constitution  im- 
paired by  fits  of  the  gout,  he  died  on  May  5,  1789. 
Baretti,  although  he  had  a  rough  and  somewhat  cy- 
nical appearance,  was  formed  for  society,  and  his 
conversation  was  instructive,  particularly  to  young 
persons^  with    whom    he    had    much   intercourse. 
Having  lived  much  in  the  world,  and  bavins  had  no 
opportunity  in  early  life  of  acquiring  fixed  princi- 
ples,  he    indulged    a    considerable  laxness    and 
freedom  of  opinion.     However  his  integrity  was 
unimpeached,  his  morals  were  pure,  and  his  manners 
were  correct.     His  charity  had  no  bounds,  and,  by 
the  imprudence  with  which  he  exercised  it,  he  was 
himself  involved  in  difficulties.     His  literary  ta- 
IcDts,  though  not  of  the  highest  order,  were  useful 
•ad  agreeable.     "  I  know  no  man,'*  said  Dr.  John- 
son to  BosweQ,  "  who  carries  his  head  higher  in 
fottversation  than  Baretti;  there  aro  strong  powers 
in  his  mind ;  he  has  not,  indeed,  many  hooks,  but 
with  what  hooks  he  has,  he  grapples  very  forcibly.** 
BARGAGLI  (Scipio),   a  native  of  Sienna,  in 
Tuscany,  one  of   the  most  distinguished    Italian 
uithors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  made  a  count 
by  the  emperor  Rodolph  II.,  and  died  in  high  re- 
pute for  learning,  Oct  27,  1612.      Besides  other 
•orks,  he  published  one,  called  "  II  Turamino,  ov- 
wro  delparlare  c  dello  scrivere  Sanese,**  in  which 
he  ^empts  to  prove  that  the  pure  Italian  is  that 
spoken  at  Sienna,  an  opinion  which  has  been  srene- 
f%  adopted. 

BARGEDE  (Nicotas),  a  French  author  of  the 
jatecnth  century,  wrote  a  varietv  of  works,  which 
^"g^y  little  else  than  a  melancholy  imagination. 

BARGETON,  a  celebrated  advocate  of  the  par- 
uamentof  Paris,  rose  to  fame  and  wealth  from  a 
wmbic  station  in  life.  A  family  of  the  same  name, 
*ho  boasted  of  their  ancestry,  and  had  not  noUced 
wgeton  m  his  obscurity,  claimed  him  as  a  relation 
w  his  better  circumstances.  "  No,**  he  replied, 
wnce  you  are  gentlemen,  I  have  not  the  honour 


of  belonging  to  you.'*  He  died  at  Paris  in  his  65th 
year,leaving  behind  him  a  volume  of  political  letters. 

BARGRAVE  (Isaac),  was  bom  in  1586,  and 
in  1622,  at  which  time  he  was  D.D.  was  promoted 
by  the  crown  to  the  fifth  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Canterbury.  In  Feb,  1623,  in  a  sermon  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  displeased  King  James  by 
inveighing  against  the  influence  of  popery,  but 
Charles  I.  soon  after  his  accession,  nominated  him 
to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury.  When  tho  rebellion 
broke  out,  he  shared  the  sufferings  of  the  rest  of  the 
loyal  dergy,  and,  in  1641  was  fined  a  thousand 
pounds  by  the  House  of  Commons,  for  being  a  mem- 
ber of  a  convocation  of  the  clerry  in  the  preceding 
year.  In  1642,  when  the  parliamentary  colonel 
Sandys  (a  man  whose  life  Bargrave  had  previously 
saved,)  came  to  Canterbury,  he  and  his  troops  treated 
the  dean  and  his  family  with  the  most  brutal  be- 
haviour, without  regard  to  age  or  sex  ;  his  son  was 
then  sent  prisoner  to  Dover,  and  himself  to  the  Fleet 
prison,  London.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  dean  was  either  examined  or  called  before  the 
house,  nor  did  his  confinement  last  above  three 
weeks,  yet  what  he  had  suffered  so  much  affected 
him,  that  he  died  in  January  following,  1643. 

BARING,  or  BARINGIUS  (Daniel  Eber- 
hard),  was  born  in  1690  in  Hildesheim,  and  ob- 
tained the  place  of  sub-librarian  of  the  royal  library 
of  Hanover.  He  was  particuU^ly  eminent  for  histori- 
cal and  diplomatic  researches,  and  was  the  first  who 
collected  materials  to  form  a  diplomatic  library.  His 
first  publication  was  '*  Succincta  Notitia  Scripto- 
rum,  &c.**  but  his  chief  work  was  his  **  Clavis  di- 
plomatica,  &c.**  of  which  was  published  a  much 
enlarged  and  improved  edition  in  1754,  4to,  with 
a  life  of  the  author,  by  his  son  DauieL  Baring  died 
in  1753. 

BARING  (Alexander),  a  banker  in  London, 
member  of  parliament,  and  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  and  the  Bank  of  England, 
is  the  second  son  of  the  late  merchant  and  baronet. 
Sir  Francis  Baring.  He  belongs  to  the  whig  party, 
like  his  father  and  the  whole  family,  but  is,  and  was 
always,  opposed  to  the  radical  reformers.  His  house 
is  known  to  the  merchants  of  the  whole  civilized 
worlds  and  attracted  much  notice  from  the  public  in 
general,  when  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
great  French  loan,  and  appeared  on  this  occasion, 
at  the  congress  of  Aix-le-Chapelle,  in  1818.  Mr. 
Baring  has  obtained  a  respectable  place  among  writ- 
ers on  political  economy,  by  his  Inquiry  into  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  orders  in  council. 
He  and  his  brother  Henry  married  two  sisters,  the 
heiresses  of  an  American  gentleman,  named  Bing- 
ham, each  of  whom  received  a  dowry  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  His  late  father.  Sir 
Francis,  waa  often  consulted  by  Pitt  in  relation  to 
commercial  affairs. 

BARISON,  king  of  Sardinia,  was  raised  to  that 
dignity  in  1164,  by  Frederic  Barbarossa,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  paying  him  a  tribute  of  four  thousand 
marks  of  gold.  'Hiis  sum  was  advanced  him  by  the 
Genoese,  who  detained  him  as  a  hosta^  till  it  was 
paid,  and  he,  in  consequence,  died  in  prison,  at 
Genoa. 

BARISONl  (Albertan),  a  noble  of  Padua, 
was  born  there  in  1587,  and  died  bishop  of  Caneda, 
in  the  state  of  Venice,  in  16G7.  His  principal  per- 
formance is  a  treatise  entitled  De  aicnivit  anUquO' 
rum  commentarias. 
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BARKER  (Robert),  deserves  notice  as  the  in- 
ventor and  patentee  of  the  now  well-known  species 
of  exhibition  called  a  Panorama.  The  first  picture 
of  this  kind  was  a  view  of  Edinburgh,  exhibited  to 
the  public  in  that  city  by  Mr.  Barker,  in  1778,  and 
in  the  following  year  in  London,  where  it  did  not 
attract  much  attention ;  nor  was  the  invention  po- 
pular, until  Mr.  Barker  named  his  exhibition  a  Pa* 
norama.  He  was  patronised  and  encouraged  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  eminent  artists,  and  soon 
after  was  enabled  to  build  the  well-known  large  and 
commodious  house  in  Leicester  .square,  calculated 
to  give  his  exhibition  every  advantage.  He  died  in 
April  1806,  leaving  two  sons,  one  of  whom  continues 
the  exhibition  with  all  his  father's  skill. 

BARKER  (Thomas),  the  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated Whiston,  was  the  author  of  several  tracts  on 
religious  and  philosophical  subjects;  the  latter  of 
which  were  published  m  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. Mr.  Barker,  by  a  course  of  uninterrupted 
abstemiousness,  particularly  from  animal  food, 
which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  off  in 
his  iu&ncy,  prolonged  his  life  and  faculties  to  an 
unusual  period,  dying  at  Lyndon,  Dec.  29th,  1809, 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

BARKER  (Edmund  Henrt),  one  of  the  most 
famous  English  philologers,  was  bom,  Dec.  1788, 
at  Hollym,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  a 
preacher.  He  completed  his  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  studied  with  great  assiduity,  and  in 
1809,  wrote  a  Latin  and  Greek  epigram,  which  ob- 
tained him  Browne's  gold  medal.  Besides  publish, 
ing  editions  of  some  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  and 
Tacitus,  he  had  a  principal  share  in  the  new  edition 
of  Hent.  Stephani  T%€*auru$,  Gr,  L.,  which  made 
him  generally  known.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
"  Classical  Recreations,"  and  memoirs  of  the  life  of 
Dr.  Parr,  under  the  tide  of  "Parriana,"  1828. 
Herman  and  other  eminent  German  philologists, 
have  spoken  of  Barker  in  high  terms. 

BARKH  AM  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  divine  and 
antiquary,  bom  at  Exeter  about  1572,  bred  at  Ox- 
ford, |K)ssessed  successively  several  preferments, 
and  died  at  Bocking,  in  Essex,  of  which  he  was 
rector  and  dean,  1642.  Though  not  very  distin- 
guished, he  was  yet  a  very  accomplished  man;  an 
exact  historian,  a  good  herald,  a  great  antiquary, 
and  had  an  excellent  collection  of  coins  and  medals, 
which  he  gave  to  Archbishop  Laud,  and  which  Laud 
gave  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  l^Ie  was  con- 
cerned in  several  works,  though  he  never  published 
his  name.  The  historian  Sp^d,  at  the  conclurion 
of  his  work,  makes  his  acknowledgments  for  the  as- 
sistance he  had  from  Barkham ;  whom  he  stiles  **  a 
gentleman,  composed  of  learning,  virtue,  and  cour* 
tesy."  The  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  II.  are 
reckoned  to  be  cniefly  of  his  writing.  He  had  also 
the  chief  hand  in  **  Guillim's  Display  of  Heraldry," 
published  in  1610,  folio. 

BARKOK,  first  sultan  of  the  Circassian  Mame- 
lukes, was  originally  a  slave ;  but  in  the  year  1382, 
attained  to  the  above  dignity,  by  deposing  Hadjy, 
during  whose  minority  he  had  been  declar^  regent 
This  raised  a  rebellion  against  him,  which  ended  in 
his  being  dethroned,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Cairo, 
where  taking  advantage  of  a  war  between  the  emyrs 
llbogha  and  Mantach,  he  formed  a  third  party,  and 
was  again  seated  on  the  throne  in  January  1390. 
He  reigned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  affection 
of  his  soldiers  and  people,  and  died  June  20,  1309. 


BARKSDALE  (Clxment),  a  biographical  and 
miscellaneous  writer  of  the  seventieth  century,  was 
bom  at  Winchcombe,  in  Gloucentenfaire,  Nov.  23^ 
1609.  In  1637  he  supplied  the  place  of  chaplain  of 
Lincoln  college,  at  the  church  of  All-Saints,  for  a 
short  time,  and  was  the  same  year  appointed  master 
of  the  free-school  at  Hereford,  Ticap-choral  theie, 
and  not  long  after  was  promoted  to  the  vicarage  of 
All-Hallows  in  that  city.  He  subseauently  tangbt 
a  private  school  at  Hawiing  in  Cotswold,  and  on  the 
restoration  obtained  the  living  of  Naunton,  near 
Hawiing,  in  Gloucestershire,  which  he  retained  until 
his  dea^,  Jan.  6,  1687.  Barksdale's  works  aie 
very  numerous,  both  original  and  translated;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  former  are  small  pious  tracts 
on  various  subjects,  little  known  now,  although  use- 
ful in  the  time  they  were  published.  His  biogra- 
phical woriu,  mostly  compilations  from  very  scarce 
tracts  and  ftineral  sermons,  were  published  under 
the  title  of"  Memorials  of  Worthy  Persons."  Of  Ms 
other  writings  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  **  Mo- 
numenta  Literaria,"  the  characters  of  eminent  men 
from  Thaunus,  "  Life  of  Hugo  Grotxua,"  and  "The 
disputation  at  Winchcombe,"  Oxford,  1653,  8vo. 
respecting  points  of  disciplineand  church  g^vernmenL 

BARLAAM,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Basil, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  was,  in  1339,  sent  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Andronieus  the  younger,  as  ambas- 
sador to  Philip  kin^  of  France,  and  Robert  king  of 
Sicily,  to  solicit  assistance  against  the  Mahometan 
power;  and  to  promote  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.    These  two  princes  gave  him  let- 
ters to  pope  Benedict  XII.,  to  whom  he  proposed 
the  assembling  of  a  general  council ;  but  as  he  de- 
sired, in  the  mean  time,  that  a  reinforcement  might 
be  sent  to  the  Greek  emperor,  the  pope  replied  that 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  point  already 
settled,  and  therefore  did  not  require  a  new  coun- 
cil, and  as  for  the  assistance  required,  it  could  not  be 
granted  unless  the  Greek  church  would  shew  more 
sincerity  in  its  wishes  for  a  junction.     Barlaam,  at 
his  return  trom  Constantinople,  had  a  controvcny 
with  the  monks  called  Quictists,  who  pretended  to 
see  the  light  which  appeared  upon  Mount  Tabor  at 
our  Saviour's  transfiguration.     Thev  asserted  Ibis 
light  to  be  uncreated  and  incorruptible,  though  not 
part  of  the  divine  essence ;  and  held  other  strange 
opinions,  which  induced  Barlaam  to  accuse  Palomas 
and  his  disciples  of  this  sect,  to  the  emperor  and  (o 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  which  a  council 
was  called  in  that  city,  in  1340,  but  Barlaam  failed 
in  maintaining  his  charges,  and  was  himself  cen- 
sured.    Barlaam  being  thus  condemned  in  the  e|u^ 
retired  to  the  west,  joined  himself  to  the  Latins 
and  was  made  bishop  of  Hicraciom  or  Gerace  in 
Calabria,  where  he  died  about  1348.  As  he  changed 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins,  his  writings  ^^  ^ 
found  to  be  both  for  and  against  the  latter.    His  let- 
ters were  published  at  Ingoldstadt  in  1604. 

BARLifeUS  (Gaspard),  a  modem  Latin  poet 
of  great  reputation,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  158 1» 
and  studied  eight  years  at  Lcyden,  where  he  was 
made  professor  of  logic  in  the  university ;  hut  he 
intereiied  himself  so  much  in  the  disputes  of  the 
Arminians,  that  he  lost  his  professorship  as  soon  as 
the  opposite  partjr  prevailca  in  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
He  now  applied  himself  to  physic,  and  in  two  years 
took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Caen,  but  never  practised. 
In  1631,  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  hayioff 
erected  a  seminary,  offered  him  the  professorfhip  oi 
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philosophy,  which  he  accepted,  and  discharged  with 
peat  honour.  He  published -several  sharp  contro- 
venial  pieces  against  the  adversaries  of  Arminius ; 
tad  being  looked  upon  as  a  favourer  of  that  sect, 
many  people  murmured  against  the  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  for  entertaining  such  a  professor.  He 
was  continued,  however,  in  nis  professorship  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1643.  His  letters  were 
published  after  his  death  in  two  volumes,  beside 
which  he  wrote  several  admirable  poems,  orations^ 
and  other  wotIcs.'^Lambkrt,  his  brother,  was  bom 
in  1595,  and  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  He  transbited  into  Dutch  the 
confession  of  the  reformed  churches,  in  conjunction 
with  James  Revius,  and  died  June  16*  1665.  We 
hare  of  him,  the  "  Timon"  of  Luciau,  with  useful 
annotations ;  and  a  good  commentary  on  the  Theo- 
gony  of  Hesiod. 

BARLAND  (Adrian),  a  learned  and  volumi- 
noiu  writer,  was  bom  Sept  28,  1488,  at  Barland,  a 
village  of  Zealand,  from  which  he  took  his  name. 
According  to  Andreas  Valerius,  he  tausht  Latin  in 
the  college  of  the  three  languages,  called  Busleiden, 
at  Lonvaine.  In  1518,  he  went  into  England,  but 
soon  after,  we  find  him  at  Afflinghem,  superintend- 
ing the  studies  of  one  of  his  Louvaine  pupils.  In 
1526  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship  of  rhetoric 
at  Louvaine,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his 
death  in  1542.  In  1603,  a  collection  of  some  of  his 
vorks  was  published  at  Cologne,  under  the  title  of 
"  Historica,^  all  of  which  had  been  publish^  sepa- 
rately, except  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  early  studies.  Besides 
these,  he  published,  "  In  omnes  Erasmi  Adagiorum 
chiliados  epitome,"  '*Historica  narratio  Papicnsis 
obsidionis  anni  1525,"  and  other  works. 

BARLETTA  (Gabriel),  a  Dominican,  bom  at 
Barletta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nanles,  in  1400,  ob- 
tained some  celebrity  as  writer  and  preacher,  so  that 
it  became  proverbial  to  say,  '*  who  knows  not  Bar- 
letta, knows  not  what  preaching  is."  It  is  said  that 
his  sermons  passed  rapidly  through  twenty  editions, 
bat  so  incongruous  and  extraordinary  a  perfor- 
mance, perhaps,  never  appeared.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Venice,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1577. 

BARLOTTA  (Joseph),  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  whose  odes,  sonnets,  cantatas^ 
kc  possess  some  merit. 

BARLOV^  (Thomas),  was  bom  at  Langkill,  in 
Westmoreland,  in  1607,  and  became  a  fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  university  he 
vas  appointed  metaphysic-veader  in  16351  He  kept 
his  preferment  during  the  civil  war,  and  became  suc- 
ce«vely,  keeper  of  tiie  Bodleian  k'brary,  provost  of 
his  own  college,  Margaret  professor  of  divinity, 
•rehdeacon  of  Oxford,  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  m 
1675.  After  the  popish  plot  was  di^vered,  he  pub- 
lished several  pieces  asainst  the  Roman  Catholic 
veli^on,  and  distinguished  himself  also  for  his  zeal 
apamst  popery  in  the  house  of  lords.  He  was  ad- 
<iKted  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  a  declared 
may  to  the  improvements  made  by  the  royal  so- 
rietf,  and  to  what  he  called,  in  general,  the  new 
phiwsophy  :  he  was  likewise  a  rigid  calvinist;  and 
<u>  great  attachment  to  Calvin's  doctrine  engaged 
him  in  a  pnblic  opposition  to  some  of  Mr.  Bull's 
"vrks.  He  died  at  Buckden  in  Huntingdonshire, 
Oct  8,  1691,  leaving  behind  him  **  The  case  of  a 
Toi«>ration,"  and  other  controversial  works. 

BARLOW  (Jobl).  a  celebrated  American  poet 


and  diplomatist,  was  bora  at  Reading  in  Connec- 
ticut, about  the  year  1755.  He  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, which  he  completed  at  Gale  College,  New 
Haven,  where,  in  1778,  he  graduated  B.A.,  having 
previously,  it  is  said,  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
army  of  Washington.  After  having  published  a 
volume  of  poems,  he  studied  the  law,  b«it,  at  the  re- 
quest of  hia  friends,  transferred  his  attention  to  Uie 
church,  and  was  appointed  a  chaplain  in  the  Massa- 
chussctts  line  of  the  American  army.  On  the  esta- 
blishment, however,  of  his  country's  independence, 
he  resumed  his  former  profession,  and  in  1787,  pub- 
lished his  poem  of  the  Vision  of  Columbus,  which 
was  received  with  great  applause,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  reprinted  both  at  Paris  and  London.  For 
a  time  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  bookseller  at 
Hartford,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  sale  of  his 
poems,  and  of  a  new  edition  of  Watts's  psalms, 
which  he  had  been  employed  by  the  clergy  of  Con- 
necticut, to  adapt  to  the  stote  of  the  New  England 
churches.  An  embarrassed  elocution,  and  his  retired 
habits,  unfitting  him  for  success  at  the  bar,  he  at 
length  altogether  renounced  it,  and  engaged  as 
agent  in  some  extensive  commercial  transactions, 
which  carried  him  in  1788,  to  England  and  France. 
Whilst  in  London,  he  published  the  first  part  of  his 
Advice  to  the  privileged  orders,  a  poem  called  **  The 
Conspiracy  of  Kings,"  and  a  letter  to  the  National 
Convention  of  France,  but  evidently  intended  to 
have  its  chief  effect  on  England.  These  publications 
procured  him  profit  and  notoriety,  and  in  1792,  he 
was  deputed  by  the  London  Constitutional  Society, 
to  present  their  address  to  the  French  Convention, 
which  conferred  upon  him  in  consequence,  the 
rights  of  a  French  citixen.  From  Paris  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Chamberry,  where  he  wrote  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Piedmont,  and  a  mock  heroic  poem 
called  HoMty  Pudding,  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 
popular  of  his  productions.  After  a  residence  of 
three  years  in  the  French  capital,  during  which  pe- 
riod, he  translated  Volney's  Let  Buniet,  he  visited 
the  north  of  Europe,  on  a  commercial  mission,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  American  consul 
at  Algiers.  He  resigned  this  situation  in  1797,  and 
returning  to  Paris,  entered  into  some  speculations, 
by  which  he  made  a  handsome  fortune.  Though  he 
had  made  considerable  land  purchases  in  France,  on 
the  commencement  of  the  rapture  between  that 
country  and  his  own,  he  used  his  pen  with  great 
freedom  and  boldness  in  behalf  of  the  latter,  whither 
he  returned  in  1805,  after  an  absence  of  neariy 
seventeen  years.  In  1806  he  published  his  poem  of 
the  **Columbiad,"  an  amplification  of  the  Vision  of 
Columbus,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
volumes  that  ever  issued  from  the  American  press. 
It  was  reprinted  in  1809,  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  and  in 
the  same  year  also  by  Philips,  in  London,  8vo.  In 
1811  he  was  nominated  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  French  government.  On  his  way  to  France,  he 
had  a  conference  with  Napoleon  at  Wilna,  beyond 
which  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  died  at 
Zarnawica,  an  obscure  village  in  Pohmd,  on  the  22d 
Dec.  1812.  Mr.  Barbw's  prose  writings  bear  the 
stamp  of  an  active,  acute,  and  nervous  mind,  con- 
fident in  its  own  strength,  and  accustomed  to  great 
intrepidity  of  opinion.  His  political  and  moral 
speculations  are  often  original,  always  ingenious, 
but  deficient  in  those  comprehensive  views,  and  that 
ripeness  of  judgment,  which  are  required  by  the 
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complex  nature  of  the  subjects  he  examines. 

BARLOW  (Francis),  a  painter  of  birds,  beasts, 
and  fish,  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  and  excelled  in 
drawing  every  species  of  animals  with  great  cor* 
rectness ;  but  his  knowledge  of  colouring  was  very 
imperfect     This  artist  died  in  1702. 

BARLOWE  (William),  a  learned  bishop,  in 
the  sixteenth  centurv,  was  at  first  a  monk  in  the  Au- 
gustin  monastery  of  St.  Osith,  in  Essex.  There  he 
was  educated  in  learning,  and  at  Oxford,  where  the 
religious  of  that  order  had  an  abbey  and  a  priory ; 
,  and,  arriving  to  a  competent  knowledge  of  divinity, 
'  was  made  doctor  in  that  faculty.  He  was  after- 
wards prior  of  the  canons  of  his  order  at  Bisham, 
in  Berkshire,  and  by  that  title  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Scotland,  in  1535.  At  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  he  readily  resigned  his  house,  and 

f>revailed  upon  many  abbots  and  priors  to  do  the 
ike.  Having  by  this  means  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  king,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  and 
the  temporalities  being  deli  vet  ed  to  him  shortly 
after  that  event,  he  was  consecrated  some  time 
in  the  course  at  above  the  year.  Thence  he  was 
translated  to  St.  David's,  in  'April  1536,  where  he 
formed  the  project  of  removing  the  episcopal  see  to 
Caermardhyn,  as  being  more  in  the  midst  of  the 
diocese,  but  without  success.  In  1547,  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Bath  and  Wells  ;  but  beiug  a  zealous  pro- 
fessor and  preacher  of  the  Protestant  religion,  he 
was,  in  1553,  upon  queen  Mary's  accession  to  the 
throne,  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  on  pretence  of 
his  being  married.  He  was,  likewise,  committed  to 
the  Fleet,  where  he  continued  prisoner  for  some 
time  :  at  length,  finding  means  to  escape,  he  retired, 
with  many  outers,  into  Germany,  and  there  lived  till 
queen  Elizabeth's  inauguration.  Returning  then  to 
his  native  country,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric 
of  Chichester,  in  December  1559 ;  and,  the  next 
year,  was  made  the  first  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
which  dignity  he  held  five  years  with  his  bishopric 
This  learned  bishop,  who  was  the  author  of  *'  Chris- 
tian Homilies,"  a  book  of  Cosmography,  and  some 
other  pieces,  died  in  August,  1568,  and  was  buried 
iu  Chichester  cathedraL  What  is  most  remarkable 
concerning  him  is,  that  by  his  wife  Agatha  Welles- 
bourne,  he  had  five  daughters,  who  were  all  married 
to  bishops.— Willi AU,  his  son,  who  became  chap- 
lain to  prince  Henry,  and  at  length  archdeacon  of 
Salisbury,  1614,  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
first  that  wrote  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
loadstone,  twenty  years  before  Gilbert  published  his 
book  on  that  subject.  He  was  the  first  that  made 
the  inclinatory  instrument  transparent,  and  to  be 
used  hanging,  with  a  glass  on  both  sides.  It  was  he 
likewise  who  (6und  out  the  difference  between  iron 
and  steel,  and  their  tempers  for  magnetical  uses. 
He  ako  discovered  the  right  way  of  touching  mag- 
netical needles ;  and  of  piercing  and  cementing  of 
loadstones :  finally,  he  was  the  first  that  shewed  the 
reasons  why  a  loadstone,  being  double-capped,  must 
take  up  so  great  a  weight     He  died  in  1625. 

BARNAAS  (St.),  a  teacher  of  Christianity 
cotemporary  with  the  apostleH,  was  a  Levite  of  the 
country  of  Cyprus.  His  original  name  seems  to 
have  been  "  Joseph ;"  and  the  appellation  of  **  Bar- 
nabas," signifying  "*  Son  of  Consolation  or  of  Ex- 
hortation,'' was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  apostles. 
He  was  one  of  those  Christians  who,  soon  after  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  sold  their  property  and  laid 
the  monay  at  the  apostles'  feet  AcU  iv.  36.  37.  By 


him  St  Paul  was  presented  to  the  other  apostles 
three  years  after  his  conversion,  or  about  the  year  37 
of  the  vulvar  era ;  and  he  was  appointed  a  mission- 
ary to  Antioch.  in  order  to  confirm  the  disciples. 
From  thence  he  went  to  meet  Paul  at  Tarsus,  and 
they  resided  together  a  year  at  Antioch ;  and  were 
afterwards  entrusted  with  the  conv?yance  of  alnu  to 
th^  Christian  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  A.D.  44. 
Here  he  was  declared  joint  apostle  of  the  Gentilet 
with  Paul,  whom  he  accompanied  to  various  places, 
and  with  whom  he  co-operated  in  preaching  tbe 
gospel.  At  length  a  dissention  occurring  beSveen 
tnem  with  respect  to  Mark,  whom  Paul  refused  to 
accept  as  a  companion,  they  seiMirated,  probably  in 
friendship  and  mutual  good  will,  and  Barnabas  with 
Mark  as  his  associate  went  to  Cyprus.  St  Luke 
bean  this  honourable  testimony  to  Barnabas,  thit  be 
"  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
of  fiutb."  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  account 
given  of  him  in  the  New  Testament.  Some  of  the 
ancients,  however,  have  supposed  that  he  was  one 
of  Christ's  seventy  disciples,  whom  he  employed 
during  his  ministry  as  a  preacher  in  the  land  of 
Judsa.  It  has  been  said  that  he  suffered  martyidom, 
being  stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews  of  Cyprus  at  Sa- 
lamis :  that  he  was  buned  by  Mark  in  a  cave  near 
that  city,  and  that  his  body  was  discovered  io  thii 
island  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  about  A.D. 
488,  with  the  gospel  of  St  Matthew  written  in 
Greek  with  his  own  hand,  upon  his  breast 

BARNARD,  or  BERNARD  (John),  was  bora 
at  Castor,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  educated  at  Queen'.'i 
College,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1648, 
he  was  admitted,  by  order  of  the  visitors  appointed 
by  parliament,  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  at  Oxibid. 
After  the  restoration,  he  conformed,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  prebendary  in  the  church  of  Lincoln. 
He  died  at  X>fewark,  on  a  journey  to  the  Spa,  in 
1683.  He  was  in  good  repute  for  his  learning  ami 
orthodox  principles,  and  was  author  of  the  foUow- 
ing  books ;  viz.  "  Censura  Clerior,  against  Scan- 
dalous Ministers,  &c."  4to.  1660;  "  Theulogo-His- 
toricus,  or  the  Life  of  Dr.  Heylyn,"  whose  daughter 
he  married,  8vo.  1683 ;  "  An  Answer  to  Baxter's 
false  accusation  of  Heylyn ;"  and  a  "  Catechisct" 
for  the  use  of  his  parish. 

BARNARD  (Sm  John),  an  eminent  and  patri- 
otic citizen  and  magistrate  of  London,  was  bom  ia 
1685  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  of  parento  belong- 
ing to  the  society  of  Quakers.  He  was  broucht  up 
at  a  school  at  Wandsworth,  in  Surrey,  and  e any  dis- 
tinguished' himself  by  sound  sense,  and  a  love  of 
jusuce  and  equity.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  father, 
who  was  in  the  wine-trade,  took  him  into  his  count- 
ing-house, and  soon  entrusted  him  with  the  principal 
management  of  his  concerns.  Religion  was  early 
one  of  the  subjects  of  his  attention ;  and  the  result 
of  his  examinations  into  controversial  points  vai 
his  quitting  the  society  of  Quakers  in  his  19th  year, 
and  becoming  a  member  of  the  Established  church. 
Till  his  36th  year  he  passed  his  time  as  a  private 
man,  in  the  occupations  of  his  business  and  the  im- 
provcmcut  of  his  mind,  known  and  respected  onlv 
by  his  particular  acquaintance ;  but  at  that  period 
he  was  brought  into  notice  by  the  circumstance  of 
being  appointed  by  the  body  of  wine  merchants  to 
»Ute,  be  ore  the  House  of  Lords,  their  objectioni  to 
a  bill  aff  cting  their  trade,  which  had  already  pasiao 
the  Con  mons.  The  sound  knowledge  and  abiKtieR 
he  disj  layed  on  this  occasion  excited  so  much  ad 
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'tairation  that,  in  1721,  hewaa,  without  his  know- 
i«dge,  proposed  at  a  general  meeting  as  a  candidate 
to  represent  the  city  of  London  at  the  next  election. 
This  took  place  in  the  ensuing  year ;  and,  after  one 
of  the  warmest  contests  ever  known  in  the  city,  he 
was  retnmed  one  of  the  members,  though  he  de- 
clined all  personal  solicitation,  and  left  the  manage- 
ment entirely  to  his  friends.  His  parliamentary 
conduct,  dunng  a  period  of  forty  years,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  independent  and  respectable,  and 
few  men  carried  so  much  personal  weight  as  himself. 
In  1732,  he  reoeived  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  King  George  XL,  whom  he  attended  upon  with 
a  congratulatory  address.  In  1737,  he  was  raised 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city  of  London ;  and 
his  condnct  in  that  office  was  a  model  for  all  his 
SQccesBors.  During  his  mayoralty  he  would  not 
sleep  a  single  night  at  his  country  house,  which  was 
no  further  distant  than  Clapham,  lest  a  single  indi- 
vidual might  suffer  from  delay  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  He  amended  the  police,  watched  over 
the  morals  of  all  within  his  jurisdiction,  treated 
sliffht  offenders  with  lenity,  and  shielded  them  from 

Golic  ocposure,  but  exercised  due  severity  against 
rdened  and  flagitious  culprits.  He  was  particu- 
larly ]praiseworthy  in  not  suffering  any  person  to  be 
committed  to  prison  for  a  single  night,  till  the  ac- 
cusation against  him  had  been  fairly  heard,  sensible 
how  much  the  morals  of  an  innocent  youth  might 
even  in  that  short  time  be  injured  by  an  abode  in 
tho^  receptacles  of  infamy.  In  1749,  he  became 
father  of  uie  city  ;  and  such  was  the  veneration  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  the  merchants  of  London 
erected  his  statue  in  the  Exchange.  But  his  mo- 
desty led  him  to  disapprove  of  such  a  token  of  re- 
spect paid  him  during  his  life-time;  and  he  ever 
afterwards  abstained  from  entering  the  inside  of 
that  edifice.  He  was  elected,  for  the  last  time, 
representative  of  the  city  in  1754 ;  but  his  increasing 
infirmities  induced  him  to  withdraw  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  public  business,  and  in  1758  he  resigned 
his  alderman's  gown.  He  died  at  Clapham  in  1764, 
leaving  one  son  and  two  daughters..  Scarcely  any 
man  in  his  station  passed  through  life  with  more 
nniform  r^pect  and  ability,  as  well  in  his  public  as 
private  character.  His  name,  if  otherwise  forgotten, 
would  be  consigned  to  perpetuity  by  the  muse  of 
Pope;  who,  in  his  imitation  of  the  first  epistle  of 
the  first  book  of  Horace,  has  exhibited  him  in  con- 
trast to  worthless  wealth  and  title : — 
Barnard,  in  spirit,  sense,  and  truth,  abounds ; 
Pny  then  what  wants  he?  Fourscore  thousand 
pounds. 
BARN  Ay  D  (Nicholas),  an  itinerant  physician, 
traversed  France,  Germany,  SwitxerUnd,  and  Spain, 
•ad  published  a  number  of  treatises  respecting  the 
philosopher's  stone,  which  he  took  great  pains  to 
discover.  A  rare  work,  entitled  Le  Miroir  de*  Fran^ 
««u,  is  attributed  to  Bamaud,  who  was  a  native  of 
Daaphigny,  and  died  some  time  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  eentm. 

BARNAVE  (Anthony  Petbb  Joseph  Marie), 
a  native  of  Grenoble,  the  son  of  a  procureuty  or  at- 
torney, was  bom  at  Grenoble  in  1761.  The  French 
Revohition  called  him  to  Paris,  where  as  a  deputy 
to  the  National  Assembly,  he  displayed  great  elo- 
Quenoe,  and  strong  powers  of  mind.  His  popularity, 
however,  quickly  vanished,  when  he  expressed  some 
interest  for  the  captive  fiunily  of  Louil  XVI.,  and 
Tttttared  to  predict,  that  liberty  by  its  excesses  might 
Vniv,  Biog.'-'No,  44. 


be  productive  of  a  thousand  miseries  to  his  native 
countr)'.  He  was  sent  to  prison,  and  after  fifteen 
months  of  confinement,  was  dragged  to  Paris,  where 
his  innocence  and  eloquence  woald  have  procured 
his  acquittal  if  his  judges  had  been  uprignt.  He 
was  guillotined  29th  Nov.  1793. 

BARNER  (Jambs),  bom  at  Elbing,  in  West 
Prussia,  in  1641,  applied  himself  early  to  the  study 
of  chemistry,  in  which  he  made  such  progress  that, 
in  1670,  he  was  engaged  to  give  lectures  in  that  art 
at  Padua.  After  residing  some  years  in  that  uni- 
versity he  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  practised  me- 
dicine with  success.  Retiring  at  length  to  Elbing, 
his  native  country,  he  died  there  in  1686.  Barner 
left  several  works  on  the  subject  of  chemistry,  but 
that  by  which  he  is  principally  known  is  his  "  Chy- 
mia  philoBophica,  cum  doctrina  salium,  medicamentis 
sine  igne  culinari  parabilibus ;"  published  at  Nu- 
remburg,  1689,  three  vears  after  his  death,  a  work 
rather  curious  than  usefuL 

BARNES  (Juliana),  a  native  of  Roding,  in 
Essex,  and  prioress  of  Sopewell  nunnery,  near  St 
Alban's,  was  eminent  for  her  learning,  piety,  and 
personal  accomplishments.  She  wrote  some  trea- 
tises on  hunting,  hawking,  &c.,  besides  a  book  on 
heraldry,  and  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century. — Robert  was  employed  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  German  divines  about 
his  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine.  His  attachment 
to  Luther's  doctrines  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
monarch,  who  sent  him  to  the  Tower,  and  he  was 
burnt  at  the  stake  in  1540.  He  wrote  the  History 
of  the  Popes,  and  a  treatise  on  Justification. 

BARNES  (John),  an  EngUsh  Roman  Catholic, 
who  lived  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  subsequently  in 
Spain,  where  his  orthodoxy  was  much  distrusted  by 
his  superiors.  While  still  young  he  entered  among 
the  English  Benedictines,  near  Douay,  to  escape 
the  snares  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  in  1625  pub- 
lished a  work  against  mental  reservation,  entitled 
"  Dissertatio  contra  equivocationes ;"  which  highly 
displeased  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  made  con- 
siderable noise.  His  next  work,  called  "  Catholico- 
Romanus  Pacificus,"  save  still  more  offence ;  and 
the  Pope  wrote  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  have  him 
arrested  and  sent  to  Rome.  This  act  of  tyranny 
accordingly  took  place  ;  and  he  was  confined  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  where  he  died  after 
thirty  years  confinement,  during  part  of  which  time 
his  sufferings  brought  on  insanity.  His  "  Catholico- 
Romanus  Pacificus"  was  printed  at  Oxford,  1680, 
8vo. 

BARNES  (Joshua),  a  divine  and  classical  scho- 
lar of  eminence,  was  a  native  of  London,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  Ema- 
nuel College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow.  His  memory  was  extremely  good,  and  he 
was  hence  enabled  to  acquire  such  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  as  to  be  capable  of  speaking  or 
writing  it  with  great  facility,  Uiough  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Bentley,  with  whom  he  was  no  favourite,  sar- 
castically observed,  "that  Barnes  knew  as  much 
Greek  as  an  Athenian  cobbler."  In  1675,  he  pub- 
lished at  London  a  piece,  entitled  "Gcrania;  or,  a 
new  discovery  of  the  little  sort  of  people  called 
Pygmies;'!  and  the  year  following  his  "  Poetical 
Paraphrase  on  the  History  of  Esther."  In  1688, 
he  pubUshed  "The  Life  of  King  Edward  I.IL,"  de- 
dicated  to  King  James  II.     In  1694,  came  out  his 
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edition  of  "  Euripides,"  dedicated  to  Charles  duke 
of  Somerset;  and  in  1695,  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  Greek  in  the  unirenitj  of  Gauhridge.  In  1700, 
Mrs.  Mason,  of  Ilemmingford,  Hear  St  Ives,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  a  widow  lady,  between  forty  and 
fifty,  with  a  jointure  of  200/.  per  at^num,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  a  great  admirer  of  him,  came  to 
Cambridge,  and  desired  lea^e  tb  settle  a  hundred 
pounds  a-year  upon  him  after  her  death,  which  he 
politely  refused,  unless  she  would  likewise  conde- 
scend to  make  him  happy  with  her  person,  which 
was  not  very  engaging.  The  lady  was  too  obliging 
to  refuse  any  thing  to  Joshua ;  "  for  whom,*'  she 
said,  **  the  sun  stood  still,"  and  soon  after  married 
him.  His  "  Anacrcon"  was  printed  at  Cambridge, 
in  1705,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
In  1710,  he  published  his  "Ilotecr,"  and  died  Au- 
gust 3,  1712,  aged  fiftjr-seven.  He  had  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  merit  of  alms-giving,  that  he  would 
sometimes  give  his  onlv  coat  to  a  beggar. 

BARNEVELDT  (JoUn  Oldkn),  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  patriotic  ministers  Holland  has  pro- 
duced, was  bom  in  1547.  He  was  early  employed 
bv  the  States-general  in  various  neenciations  with 
I^rance,  England,  and  the  neighbouring  powers ;  in 
which  he  obtained  great  credit  with  his  countrymen, 
and  was  much  esteemed  by  those  undoubted  judges 
of  merit,  Henry  IV.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
states  of  Holland  made  him  their  grand  pensionary, 
and  few  persons  had  so  much  infinence  over  the 
councils  of  the  republic  as  himself.  Firmly  at- 
tached to  the  liberty  of  his  country,  the  great  power 
of  the  house  of  Orange,  headed  by  the  warlike  and 
aspiring  Prince  Maurice,  gave  him  lineasiness ;  and 
in  the  division  of  parties,  which  diflferent  viewi  of 
the  public  interest  occasioned,  he  was  considered  as 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  measures  of  that 
prince.  As  the  authority  of  Maurice  greatly  de- 
pended upon  the  continuance  of  the  war  a|^nst 
Spain,  Barne veldt  was  very  desirous  of  terminating* 
it;  and  for  this  purpose  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours, 
in  1608,  to  promote  the  negociations  carried  on,  un- 
der the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Frauce,  fbr  a 
truce.  The  party  odium  excited  a'gain«t  him,  on 
this  occasion,  was  so  violent  that  he  offered  to  lay 
down  his  charge ;  but  being  eamestlv  desired  by 
the  deputies  of  the  Stafes  to  resume  it,  he  proceeded 
with  so  much  zeal  and  ability  in  promoting  his  great 
object  that  the  truce  for  twelve  years,  in  which  the 
independency  of  the  United  States  was  recognized 
as  (he  first  article,  was  happily  concluded  in  1609. 
SooA  after  this  event,  the  relieious  disputes  arose 
between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists ;  and  Borne- 
veldt,  inclined  by  opinion  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
former,  endeavcmred  to  obtain  for  diem  that  liberty 
of  conscience  which  alone  they  claimed.  Prince 
Maurice  finding  the  other  party  Strongest  in  zeal 
and  number,  put  himself  at  their  head;  and  by  tneans 
of  the  famaus  synod  of  Dordrecht,  contrived  to  effect 
the  ruin  of  Bameveldt,  who,  ^th  Grotius  and  others, 
was  arrested,  and  convicted  of  treason.  Great 
interest  was  made  with  Prince  Maurice  from  various 

?[uartcrs,  and  even  from  members  of  the  Orange 
amily,  to  save  him,  but  he  renudneil  coldly  ihexota^ 
ble.  He  declared,  indeed,  that  a  pardon  shonld  Be 
s ranted,  if  requested  by  the  family  of  Bameveldt, 
but  thay  firmly  refused'  to  do  an  act  which  Would 
imply  the  guilt  of  their  venerable  chief.  He  hiAi- 
welf,  though  surprised  with  a  sentence  of  death  which 
he  had  not  expected, -prepared  to  die  with  great  com- 


jKisure,  and  when  the  clergyman  WalsBUScamcto  him 
lu  prison,  he  found  him  writing  a  farewell  letter  te 
his  wife.  Bameveldt  finished  it  in  his  prescnos^ 
and  then  conferred  with  him  conceniiag  the  ap- 
proaching event  He  sent  by  the  minister  a  in— |e 
to  Prince  Maurice,  aaking  bis  forgiveneu  if  he  had 
^ven  him  occasion  for  personal  offenee,  and  leqoesU 
in^  his  favor  towards  his  cfaildrefa ;  but  asking  no- 
thing for  himself.  Maurice  seemed  to  expect  a 
request  for  mercy,  but  the  soul  of  Baraeveldt  wat 
superior  to  mean  submission.  On  tiie  momiaff  tf 
his  execution,  he  advanced,  leaniag  on  his  stal^  to 
the  scaffold  with  a  serene  countenance ;  bat  arriviai 
there,  somewhat  disturbed,  he  raised  his  eves  Is 
heaven,  and  cried,  "O  Qod!  what  is  man?"  Kneel- 
ing down,  he  joined  in  prayer  with  the  ministais; 
rose  with  tranquillity,  declaired  his  innocence  to  the 
spectators,  and  desired  the  executioBer  to  proceed. 
His  head  was  struck  off  at  a  blow,  in  his  72d  year, 
on  May  13^  1619.  The  popular  hatred,  which  hod 
accompanied  him  to  the  scaffold,  soon  subsided.  His 
memory  was  revered  as  that  6f  the  purest  of  notrioU, 
and  most  respectable  of  men ;  ana  kio  death  left  a 
stain  on  the  character  of  Prince  Maurice  which  all 
his  great  qualities  and  services  were  never  able  to 
efface.  Bameveldt  left  two  sons'  ia  considerthle 
employments;  Reinier,  lord  of  Gnneveldt,  and 
WQliam,  lord  of  Stontenburg.  In  lesentsoenl  fat 
the  deprivation  of  their  offices  by  Prince  Manrieo, 
they  foVmed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  which  wm 
detected,  and  most  of  those  engaged  in  it  taffered. 
William,  the  original  and  most  culpable  conariroteir, 
made  his  escape,  but  Reinier'was  taken  and  beheaded. 
His  mother,  after  his  condemnation,  threw  henalf 
at  the  feet  of  Maurice,  and  begged  his  life.  Tkt 
prince  expressed  his  surprise  that  she  should  conde- 
scend to  such  a  step,  after  she  had  reftisedto  askhor 
husband's  pardon.  She  nobly  replied,  "  I  did  not 
ask  pardon  for  my  husband,  because  he  was  inno- 
cent ;  I  ask  it  for  my  son,  because  he  b  gniUy." 

BARO,  or  BARON  (Pbtbr),  a  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  was  bom  at 
Estampes,  in  France,  and  educated  for  the  bw  at 
^Bourges ;  but  driven  l^m  his  oountt^  to  Engiand 
by  the  persecntion  of  the  Protestants  ui  "the  rei|n  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  By  the  recommendation  of  Loid 
Burleigh,  he  was  elected  professor  at  Cambridge  in 
the  year  1574.  He  was  attacked  by  the  rigid  Cd- 
vinists,  on  account  of  the  reputed  laxnew  of  hit 
sentiments  concerning  the  doctrines  of  predestini- 
tion  and  justification;  and  a  complaint  was  pre- 
ftrred  against  him  as  an  encourager  of  the  spread 
of  Pelagianism  in  the  university,  to  archbishop 
Whitgift,  in  1595,  which  produced  the  ^'Laubetfa 
Articles,"  that  were  made  use  of  to  silence  histt. 
But,  as  he  oontinoed  to  preach  his  former  doctriva. 
he  was  cited  before  the  vicfr-chaneeUor,  and  severtl 
articles  were  exhij^ited  agaiint  him.  The  nroceed- 
ings  against  him,  however,  were  prevented  by  the 
interference  of  the  chanoeUov,  Lord  Biirteigh,  aad 
he  was  recommended  by  his  learning  and  character 
to  the  protection  of  the  ArdibiAop  Whitgift.  At 
length,  wearied  by  the  persecntion  of  his  enemiss, 
he  retired  from  the  nniversiiy  to  London,  where  he 
died  three  or  four  years  afterward*.  A  «oUMtimi  of 
his  theological  works,  in  Lvtin,  w«s  published  kt 
London  in  1579,  foi. ;  as  were  aiso  some  delachtd 
pieces  in  that  mngoaige,  and  some  sef«iezn>  A«x,  is 
BngliA. 

BAROCOIO  (F»1i»KRrcnr^,  an  emiwrnt  psiafrr 
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pf  kiatory  {lad  portrait,  w^  ^ra  at  XJrUao  iu  1528, 
l^d  ii}«tfuct«d  in  tUe  p^clplep  of  pfiiRt|ii^  by  Bat- 
pifitL  Venetiano,  anil  \n  il^ffe  of  perspective  by  bi« 
ii^de  Bartolomeo  G^ngfL  Uaviiig  jivdiU'd  hlmjielf 
pf  Uieae  insten^ctioaii  tifi  his  20tH  y^ar>  be  removed 
to  Hoiae,  {ipd  puxsued  lus  studies  with  such  assiduity 
and  success,  t^at  he  became  one  of  the  i;aost  graced 
painters  of  his  tiine.  At  Rome  he  was  particularly 
cncouiai^ed  by  the  protection  of  Cardinal  della  Ro- 
vere,  and  by  the  commendation  of  Michael  Anselo. 
On  his  rctarn  to  Urbino,  he  gained  great  applause 
*by  several  pictures^  and  more  espe.cially  by  tn^t  of 
1  8t.  Margaret,  which  induced  Po^e  Pius  IV.  to  in- 
vite him  to  Home,  and  to  employ  hjm,  in  conjuuctiop 
with  Federigo  Zucchero,  in  the  decorations  qf  his 
palace  of  Belvedere.  It  has  been  said,  that  bis  iiu- 
perior  ment  excited  the  jealousy  of  hi^  brother  ar- 
tists to  such  a  degree,  that  they  gave  bin  poisOn  at 
in  entertainment.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  his 
health  declined ;  apd,  for  the  recovery  of  it,  he  was 
under  a  necesaitT  of  recurring  to  his  native  air,  and 
of  intermittiiig  his  labours..  However,  by  due  at- 
tention, his  life  was  prolonged  to  the  aidvanced  aj^e 
of  eiffhty-fonr  years.  His  genius  principally  m- 
clinea  him  to  the  paintin|;  of  religious  subjects; 
and  his  works  evince  that  it  wU  hifi  chief  ambition 
to  imitate  Conreggio  in  his  colourings  and  Raphael 
in  his  mmuier  o£  designing.  It  is  euy  to  obsen'e, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  resemble  the  lunaer  illustri- 
ous artist  in  the  sweetness  of  his  tints,  in  the  har- 
mony of  his  colouring  in  the  graceful  airs  of  the 
beau,  in  the  disposition  of  his  draperies,  and  the 
Ibrms  of  his  Bambinos,  though  he  sometimes  ex- 
pressed the  muscular  part  of  the  human  body  too 
strongly.  He  seldom  painted  any  historical  figure 
without  having  either  modelled  it  in  wax,  or  placed 
some  of  his  disciples  in  such  attitudes  ^s  he  wished 
to  represent:  hia  sister  was  the  model  for  the  Ma- 
donnas, and  her  child  ibr  his  Bambinos.  He  is  said 
to  have  employed  seven  years  in  painting  at  Assise, 
the  birth  place  of  St  Francis,  a  picture  called  the 
*'  Pardon^"  in  which  the  £gure  of  the  saint  kneeling, 
|nr  the  force  of  shade,  seems  to  rise  from  the  canvas. 
The  works  of  this  master  are  numerous;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  aiie  at  Home,  in  the  Belvedere,  and 
several  churches;  atUrbino,  Ajsise,  Cortona,  Arezzo, 
and  other  towjos  in  Italy ;  in  the  gallery  of  Florence ; 
the  £«cu^al ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans's  collection. 
Barocdo  en^caved  four  of  his  own  pieces  with  pe- 
culiar spirit,  and  upwards  of  thirty  more  have  been 
jHiblished  by  di£Eerent  engravers. 

BARON  (Robbrt),  a  dramatic  author,  who 
lived  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  tne  pro- 
tectorate of  Oliver  Cromwell.  From  Cambridge, 
where  he  received  part  of  his  education,  ho  removed 
to  firay's  Inn,  of  the  honourable  society  of  which 
he  became  a  member.  At  the  university,  he  wrote 
a  novel,  caUed  the  "  Cyprian  Academy,'*  containing 
two  dramatic  pieces,  entitled  "  Deorum  Dona,"  a 
auiqne,  and  "  Gripus  and  Hcgie,"  a  pftf toral.  His 
tcagedy  of  **  Mina,*'  which  is  a  more  regular  play, 
was  nrobably  written  at  a  riper  age. 

BARON  (Michael),  a  celebrated  French  actor, 
Oon  at  Paris  in  1652,  was  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper 
af  Iiaoudun,  who  himself  went  upon  the  stage.  Ba- 
lOQ  first  jomed  the  company  of  Raisin,  and  after- 
^'uds  that  of  Moliere,  m  which  connection  he  was 
umvertally  admired  and  applauded.  He  was 
aqoally  successful  both  in  trageay  and  comedy ;  al- 
woogh  it  is  said  he  acquired  us  principiil  reputation 


in  pie  former  |iep4rtD)cnt  Eacine,  on  occasion  of 
in^rod^cji^g  his  Andromache  on  the  sta^c,  gave  in- 
;;trucLio|i8  to  t^e  otner  actors  with  respect  to  the 
pcrfurmauce  of  their  several  parts ;  but  addressing 
Bi^rop,  who  w^s  to  act  Pyrrbus,  he  ^aid,  "  Jo  you, 
&ii,  I  have  no  iu»trucUoqs  to  givf;';  your  own  heart 
will  t^U  you  more  than  my  Iciisons  can  inform  you." 
Picachers  are  sajd  to  have  attended  in  a  grated  box 
to  study  his  actipn;  "and  thence,"  says  Voltaire, 
"  went  to  declaim  a^aiust  the  theatre."  Such  was 
his  vanity,  that,  in  iulusion  to  the  title  that  was  bo- 
stowed  upon  him  of  the  "  Roscius"  of  his  age,  he 
S^d,  that  "  every  century  produced  a  Caesar,  but 
that  it  required  two  thousand  vcars  to  produce  a 
Baron.'*  He  wa«  highly  caressed  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, although  he  sometimes  was  mortified  by 
their  reflections.  At  length,  disgusted  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, or  influenced  oy  some  other  motive,  he 
witlidrew  from  the  stage  in  1G91,  and  enjoyed  a 
pension  from  the  king.  After  an  interval  of  twenty- 
nine  years  he  resumed  his  professiou,  and,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-^igl^t,  was  as  much  applauded  as  ever. 
In  September,  1729,  his  infirmities  reduced  him  to 
the  necessity  of  retiring,  and  he  survived  only  two 
months.  B;^n  was  a  writer  as  well  as  an  actor, 
and  composed  several  comic  pieces  for  the  theatre  ; 
which  are  said  to  be  lively  and  amusing,  and  to  ex- 
hibit much  knowledge  of  the  stage  and  of  the  world. 
He  also  wrote  some  poems.  A  collection  of  his 
works  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  two  vols.  I2mo.,  in 
1736;  and  in  three  vols,  in  1760,  although  sonic  of 
the  pieces  contained  in  this  coUection  are  supposed 
not  to  be  his. 

BARON  (Bon&vxnture),  whose  true  name 
was  Fitrgerald,  was  a  native  of  Cioumcll,  in  the 
county  of  Tippcrary,  in  Ireland)  and  educated  un- 
der the  care  of  his  unde,  Luke  Walding,  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  at  Rome,  who  induced  him  to  assume 
the  habit  of  this  order.  He  resided  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  for  a  considerable  time  prselector  of  divinity 
in  the  .college  of  St  Isidore,  founded  by  his  uncle  in 
1625,  about  sixty  years,  and  died  there,  after  having 
lost  his  sisht,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  vear 
1696.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  his 
Latin  style,  and  wrote  many  books,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  that  language.  His  chief  work  waa 
his  "Theologia,"   in  6  vols.,   printed  at  Paris  in 

1676,      (Hyacinth  Theodorb),    a  learned 

physician  of  Paris,  author  of  a  Latin  dissertation  on 
chocolate,  had  some  share  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
Paris,  for  1732.     He  died  July  29,  1758,  aged  72. 

BARONI  (ApRIA^^E  Basils),  a  native  of 
Mantua,  sister  to  the  poet  Basile,  was  so  admired 
for  her  beauty,  wit,  and  accomplishments,  that  vo- 
lumes^were  writien  in  her  praise.  Her  daughter 
Leonora  possessed  equal  charms,  and  met  with  equal 
admiration.  She  resided  long  at  Rome,  where  she 
also  appeared  as  a  singer. 

BARONIUS  (C^sar),  bom  Oct.  31,  1538,  at 
Sora,  an  episcopal  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naoles, 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Veroli, 
whence  he  went  to  study  law  at  Naples;  but  the 
troubles  in  this  country  obliged  his  father  to  carry 
him  to  Rome  in  1557,  where  he  was  put  under  the 
care  of  Philip  of  Neri,  founder  of  the  Oratory  con- 
gregation. Some  time  after,  he  became  a  priest, 
and  was  sent  to  establish  this  new  order  in  thecnurch 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  where  he  continued  till 
1567,  when  he  was  sent  to  Santo  Maria's,  in  Valli- 
cella.    In  1573,  be  was  appointed  superior  of  his 
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order,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  founder.  Pope 
Clement  YIII.  chose  him  also  soon  after  for  his 
confessor,  and  in  1576  made  him  a  cardinal,  giving 
him  at  the  same  time  the  care  of  the  library  of  the 
holpr  apostolic  see.  Upon  the  death  of  Clement  YIII., 
which  happened  in  1605,  he  was  nigh  being  chosen 
to  the  pontificate,  having  had  thirty-one  voices ;  but 
the  Spanish  faction  hindered  his  election,  because, 
in  his  "  Annals,"  he  asserted  the  crown  of  Spain 
founded  its  claim  to  Sicily  on  false  evidence.  His 
application  to  study  wasted  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  could  hardly  di- 
gest any  nourishment ;  and  he  had  such  a  loathing 
of  food,  that  it  was  a  pain  for  him  to  sit  down  at 
Uble.  He  died  the  30th  of  June,  1607,  aged  68. 
Baronius  was  a  man  of  sreat  piety  and  leamine,  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  Romish  church ;  and  he 
bestowed  great  labour  in  clearing  up  ecclesiastical 
history.  He  has  left  several  work8>  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is,  his  "  Annales  Ecclesiastici," 
in  twelve  volumes. 

BAROTTI  (John  Andrew),  a  cultivator  of  po- 
lite literature,  was  born  at  Ferrara,  in  1701,  and 
died  there  at  an  advanced  age,  in  great  repute  for 
his  virtues  and  talents.  He  wrote  a  work,  called 
*'  Nessun  profeta  alia  sua  patria  k  caro;"  or,  **  No 
prophet  is  esteemed  in  his  own  country." 

BAROZZI.    See  Yignola. 

BARRAL  (Peter),  an  ecclesiastic  of  Grenoble, 
who  kept  a  school  at  Paris,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  the  author  of  a  Dictionnaire  Historique,  &c., 
6  vols.  8vo.,  a  work  generally  esteemed.  He  also 
abridged  Pitiscus's  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquit^s 
Romaines,  and  published  an  Abstract  of  Sevigne's 
Letters.   He  died  at  Paris,  July  21,  1772 

BARRAS  (Paul  Francois  Jean  Nicholas, 
Count  db),  member  of  the  National  Convention  of 
France,  and  afterwards  of  the  Executive  Directory, 
was  bom  in  Provence  June  30,  1755.  After  having 
made  a  voyage  to  the  isle  of  France,  in  a  military  ca- 
pacity, he  returned  home,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
gaming  and  women.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  he  opposed  the  court,  and  had  a  seat  in 
the  tiers '^tat,  whilst  his  brother  was  sitting  in  that 
of  the  nobility.  He  took  part  in  the  attacks  upon 
the  Bastile  and  the  Tuilleries,  and  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XYI.  Having  displeased  Robespierre,  he 
joined  the  party  who  had  determined  upon  tlie  ty- 
rant's overthrow,  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  179b, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Convention.  When 
the  troops  of  the  sections  that  favored  the  royal 
cause  approached  the  Convention,  Barras  was  se- 
lected to  oppose  them,  and  on  this  occasion  he  em- 
ployed Bonaparte,  who,  it  is  said,  owed  also  to  him 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  Barras  held  his 
seat  in  the  Directory  till  Nov.  9,  1799,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Brussels,  where  he  resided  for  several 
years.  He  subsequently  removed  to  the  south  of 
France,  and  died  in  January,  1829. 

BARRE  (Lewis-Francis  Joseph  db  LaV  was 
born  at  Tour  nay,  in  1688,  and  educated  at  Paris  ; 
where  he  applied  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  to  the  collation  of  MSS.,  with  such  as- 
siduity, that  he  was  recommended  to  Ansehn  Ban- 
duri,  the  learned  Bcuedictine,  as  a  proper  assistant 
in  his  antiquarian  researches.  In  consequence  of 
their  joint  labours,  they  published  the  "  Imperium 
Orientalc,'*  and  the  collection  of  the  medals  of  the 
Roman  emperors  from  Decius.  For  these  services 
Barre  had  a  i>easion  from  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 


cany. He  also  gave  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Spicile* 
gium"  of  Luke  d'Achery,  in  3  vols.  foL,  pnnted  at 
Paris  in  1723.  He  had  also  a  considerable  share  in 
the  new  edition  of  ."Moreri's  Dictionary,"  of  1725. 
In  1727,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  the  memoirs  of  which  he  enriched 
by  sevend  valuable  papers,  historical,  chronological, 
geographical,  and  miscellaneous.  He  likewise  pub> 
lished,  in  1729,  in  one  vol.,  4to.,  "  Memoirs  ht 
the  Hiitory  of  France  and  Burgundy,"  known  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Journal  of  Charles  YI."  Besides 
other  publications  of  a  less  important  nature,  he 
finished  more  than  one  hundred  select  articles  of  a 
new  and  ample  dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  death,  in  1738^ 
from  completing  his  undertaking. 

BARRE  (Joseph),  a  learned  historian,  was  bora 
in  1692 ;  and  entering  into  the  church,  he  became 
first  a  regular  canon  of  St  Genevieve,  and  after 
wards  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris.  He 
was  distinguished  for  piety  and  erudition,  and  for  his 
industry  as  a  writer.  His  principal  works  are,  *'  Yin- 
dicin  libromm  deutero-canonicorum  Yeteris  Testa 
menti,"  1730,  12mo. ;  "  A  General  History  of 
Germany."  U  vols;  4to.,  1748;  "The  Life  of 
Marshal  de  Fabert,"  2  vols.  12mo.,  1752;  and  the 
"  History  of  the  Laws  and  Tribunals  of  Justice," 
4to.  1756.  —  (LuKB  de),  a  Norman  poet  of 
the  twelfth  century,  had  his  eyes  put  out  by  order  of 
Henr^  I.,  king  of  England,  for  satirixing  that  prince. 
He  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  struggling 
with  the  executioner. (Isaac),    an  English 

fentleman,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  politician 
nring  the  American  war.  Becoming  connected 
with  Ske  first  marquis  of  Lansdown,  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Opposition.  Colonel  Barre,  who 
died  in  1802,  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  share  in 
the  celebrated  letters  of  Junius. 

BARRBAUX  (Jau£s  Yallb),  a  native  of  Pa- 
ris, where  he  was  bom  in  1602,  was  notorious  for 
the  libertinism  of  his  life  and  conversation.  In  his 
old  age  B^  became  a  convert  to  Chriatianity,  and 
died  at  Chalons-sur-Saone,  in  1673.  He  Frote  an 
elegant  sonnet,  beginning,  "  Grand  Dieux,"  &c. 

BARRELIER  (Jambs),  a  Dominican,  who,  «j 
a  preaching  friar,  made  the  tour  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  As  he  was  particularly  fond  of  botany, 
he  made  a  large  collection  of  plants,  &c.  during  his 
journey,  and  he  intended  to  give  a  general  history 
of  plants,  called  "  Hortus  mundi,"  when  an  asthma 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  1673,  in  his  67th  year.  A 
collection  of  his  intended  work  was  afterwards  pab- 
lishedby  De  Jussieu,  called  Plantaper  GaUtam,  &c 
1714. 

BARRBRE  (Pbtbr),  a  physician  of  repuUtion 
at  Perpignan,  author  oi  treatises  on  the  colour  of 
Negroes,  and  on  the  history  of  Equinoctial  France^ 
died  1755. 

BARRERE  (Bxrtrand  db  Yikuzac),  was  bora 
at  Tarbes,  Sept  10,  1755,  and  was  an  advocate  of 
the  parliament  of  Toulouse.  The  part  he  took  in 
the  French  Revolution  led  to  his  election  as  president 
of  the  National  Convention,  which  situation  he  held 
on  the  first  examination  of  Louis  XYI.,  for  whose 
death  he  voted.  As  he  spoke  on  all  the  measures  o. 
the  reign  of  terror  in  flowing  and  poetical  language^ 
he  was  called  VAnacreon  de  la  ffuiUoHne.  After 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  quitted  Prance,  but  ^as 
recalled  by  the  first  consul,  and  he  after  ii'ards  edited 
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a  journal,  called  Memorial  AnH'Britarmique.  He 
wata  sealoQB  adiierent  of  Napoleon,  and,  after  the 
emperor's  fall,  was  banished. 

BARRETT  (Gborgk),  a  native  of  Dublin,  emi- 
nent as  a  self-taught  painter,  was  bom  in  1728,' and 
dMd  in  1784.  In  his  youth  he  obtained  the  prize 
of  50/.  from  the  Dublin  society  for  the  best  land- 
icape  in  oil,  and  in  1762  he  gained  a  similar  prize 
from  the  London  Society  of  Arts.  He  came  to 
England  in  1762,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  most 
approved  pieces  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
the  dukes  of  Portland  and  Bucdeugh:  they  are 
greatly  admired  for  the  dewy  verdure,  which  they 
perfectly  represent  —  (Johh,  D.  D.),  vice- 
provost  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  established  his 
Cune  as  an  antiquary  by  the  publication  of  an  edi- 
tion of  Saint  MattheVs  gospel,  transcribed  from  an 
andent  nuuiuacript  discovered  bv  him  in  the  college 
library.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  penurious 
hahitB  of  this  divine,  who  is  reported  to  have  refused 
lending  for  medical,  advice  till  nearly  the  last  day  of 
his  life,  on  the  ground  of  the  expense,  and  at  length 
'  to  have  consented  only  on  its  beme  suggested  to  him 
that,  as  his  situation  was  ^orth  thirteen  guineas  a 
day,  if  a  physician  could  butproloujg  his  life  twenty- 
four  hours,  he  would  yet  be  a  gainer  of  a  dozen. 
He  died  Nov.  15,  1821,  leavingbehind  him  upwards 
of  80,000i.,  the  whole  of  which  he  bequeathed  to 
ebiuritable  uses.  —  (William),  a  native  of 
Somersetshire,  who  settled  at  Bristol  as  a  surgeon, 
ind  devoted  nearly  twenty  years  in  making  collec- 
tions for  Uie  history  of  that  city.  The  work  was 
pabUshed  in  1788,  and  the  author  died  the  next 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  and  patrons 
oi  Chatterton,  and  took  a  part  in  the  controversy 
rapectingtilie  poems  ascribed  to  Rowley. 

BARRINGTON  (John  Shutb),  lord  viscount, 
a  nobleman  of  considerable  learning,  and  author  of 
Bereral  books,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Benjamin 
Shnte,  merchant,  youngest  son  of  Francis  Shute,  of 
Upton,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  Esq.  He  was 
bom  at  Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1678,  and 
Rceived  part  of  his  education  at  Utrecht,  as  appears 
from  a  Latin  oration  which  he  delivered  at  that  uni- 
venity,  and  published  there  in  1698,  in  4to.  Af- 
ter his  return  to  England,  he  implied  himself  to  the 
ilBd^  of  the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1701  he 
pohlished,  but  without  his  name,  "  An  Essay  upon 
the  Interest  of  England,  in  .respect  to  Protestants 
disKnting  from  Sie  Established  Church,"  4to. 
which  was  reprinted  two  years  after, with  considerable 
aiteiations  and  enlargements.  Some  time  after  this 
he  nnblished  another  piece,  in  4to,  entitled  **  The 
Hights  of  Protestant  Dissenters,"  in  two  parts. 
Duing  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  in  the  law,  he 
WIS  applied  to  by  Queen  Anne's  Whig  ministry,  at 
the  instigation  of  Lord  Somers,  to  engage  the  Pres- 
hyteriairs  in  Scotland  to  favour  tiie  important  mea- 
nire,  then,  in  agitation,  of  an  union  of  the  two  king- 
demt.  The  execution  of  it  was  rewarded,  in  1708, 
by  the  place  of  commissioner  of  the  customs ;  from 
which  he  was  removed  by  the  Tory  administration, 
in  1711,  for  his  avowed  opposition  to  their  principles 
ud  conduct  How  high  Mr.  Shute's  character  stood 
in  the  estimation  even  of  those  who  differed  most 
widely  from  him  in  religious  and  political  senti- 
XKnts,  appears  from  the  testimony  borne  to  it  by 
.Dr.  Swift.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  John 
Wil4inaa,  of  Becket,  in  the  county  of  Bcrk<t,  Esq. 


adopted  him  for  his  son,  after  the  Roman  custom, 
and  settled  his  large  estate  upon  him,  though  he  was 
no  relaition,  and  is  said  to  have  been  but  sbshtly  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Some  years  after  he  had  another 
considerable  estate  left  him  by  Francis  Barrington, 
of  Tofts,  esq.,  who  had  married  his  first  cousin,  and 
died  without  issue.    This  occasioned  him  to  procure 
an  act  of  parliament,  pursuant  to  the  deed  of  settle- 
ment, to  assume  the  name  and  bear  the  arms  of  Bar- 
rington.    On  the  accession  of  King  George,  he  was 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, and  in  1717,  he    had  a  rever- 
sionary grant  of  the  office  of  master  of  the  rolls,  in 
Ireland,  which  he  surrendered  Dec.  10,1731.   King 
George  was  abo  pleased,  by  privy  seal,  dated  at  St. 
James's,  June  10,  and  by  patent  at  Dublin  July  I, 
1720,  to  create  him  Baron  JBarrington,  of  Newcastle, 
and  Viscount  Barrington,  of  Ardglass.    In  1722,  he 
was  again  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  the 
town  of  Berwick ;  but  in  1723  the  House  of  Com- 
mons taking  into  consideration  the   affair  of  the 
Harburgh  lottery,  a  very  severe  and  unmerited  cen- 
sure of  expulsion  was  passed  upon  his  lordship,  as 
sub-governor  of  the  Harburgh  company,  under  the 
Prince  of  Wales.     In  1725  he  published,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.,  his  "  Miscellanea  Sacra;  or,  a  new 
Method  of  considering  so  much  of  the  History  of 
the  Apostles  as  is  contained  in  Scripture;  in  an  Ab- 
stract of  their  History,  an  Abstract  of  that  Abstract, 
and  four  critical  Essays."     He  likewise  published, 
in  8vo.,  **  An  Essay  on  the  several  Dispensations  of 
God  to  Mankind."     He  sometimes  spoke  in  parlia- 
ment,  but  appears  not  to  have  been  a  frequent 
speaker.     He  died  at  his  seat  in  Berkshire,  after  a 
short  illness,  Dec.  4,  1734,  in  the  66th  vear  of  his 
age.      He  'married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Daines,  by  whom  he  left  six  sons  and  three 
dauffhters.— William,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  to 
his  lather's  honours ;  was  elected,  soon  after  he  came 
of  aee,  member  for  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  after- 
wards for  Plymouth ;  and,  in  the  reigns  of  George 
II.  and  III.  passed  through  the  successive  offices  of 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  master  of  the  wardrobe,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
secretary  at  war.— Francis,  the  second,  died  young. 
John,  the  third,  was  a  major-general  in  fiai^  army, 
commanded  the  land-forces  at  the  reductlok  q(  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  in  1758,  and  died  iu  li^64. 
Dainks,  the  fourth,  was  bom  in  1727,  and,  after  pre- 
paratorv  studies  at  Oxford  and  the  Inner  Temple, 
was  called  to  the  bar.     He  held  several  offices  pre« 
vious  to  his  being  appointed  a  Welsh  judge  in  1757  ; 
and  he  was  subsequently  second  justice  of  Chester 
till  1785,  when  he  resigned  that  post,  and  thence- 
forward lived  in  retirement,  chiefly  at  his  chambers 
in  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  died  in  March,  1800. 
The  works  of  this  writer  are  numerous,  consisting 
of  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  and  An- 
tiquarian societies,  of  both  which  learned  bodies  he 
was  a  fellow;  "  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly 
the  more  Ancient,"  &c.  1766,  4to. ;  an  edition  of 
Orosius,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  King  Al- 
fred, and  an  English  translation  and  notes,  1773 ; 
"  Tracts  on  the  Probability  of  reaching  the  North 
Pole,"  1775,  ito.,  occasioned  by  the  arctic  expedi- 
tion of  Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave. 
BARRINGTON  (Sib  Jonah),  was  bom  in  Ire- 
land about  the  year  1767,  and  received  the  rudimenU 
of  education  at  a  school  in  Dublin,  where,  he  tells  us, 
he  was  "  flogged  regularly  every  Monday  morning." 
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After  haTing  remained  fome  time  at  t])e  imiye^itj, 
be  was  callra  to  the  bar  in  1788,  and  in  1790  wa« 
returned  to  the  Irish  parliament  for  Tuam.     His 
suroort  of  government  was  not  without  its  reward; 
in  l793  he  was  presented  with  a  sinecure  office,  and 
shortly  afberwaids   with  a  silk  gown.      Refusing, 
however,  to  support  the  union,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Iioiu  Castlereagh ;  and  in  1803  was  a 
popular,  but  unsuccessful,  candidate  for  Dublin.  He 
was  subsequently  made  judge  uf  the  Higji  Court  of 
Admiralty,  in  Ireland,  and  was  knighted  in  1807. 
In  1830,  a  charge  of  malversation  being  established 
against  him  before  parliament,  he  was  dismissed 
frum  his  office,  and  has  since  resided  in  comparative 
vetirement.  His  works  consist  of  Historic  anecdotes, 
and  "  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Legislative  Union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland;"  and  **  personal 
Sketches  of  his  own  Times/'  of  which  a  third  volume 
was  lately  published.    The  latter  u  very  interesting 
and  amusing.  Sir  Jonah  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  humorous  and  entertaining  companion,  and,  in 
private  life,  is  said  to  be  much  beloved  and  esteemed. 
BABROS  (John  Dos),  an  eminent  Portuguese 
historiun,  was  bom  at  Viseo,  in  1496,  and  educated 
St  the  court  of  king  Emanuel,  with  the  royal  chil- 
dren.   In  1522  he  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  St.  Georee  del  Mina,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ; 
and  upon  his  return  to  Portugal,  after  an  absence 
of  three  years,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  Indies. 
When  king  John  conferred  upon  him  the  lordship 
of  Paraiba  in  Brasil,  on  condition  of  his  (expelling 
the  native  Indians,  and  peopling  it  with  Portuguese, 
he  set  out  with  an  expedition  for  this  pmpose ;  but 
his  fleet  being  almost  wholly  destroyed,  the  project 
failed.     Upon  this  he  determined  to  write  the  his- 
tonr  of  the   Indies,   under  the  title  of  "  Decades 
d' Asia ;"  and  the  first  decad  w^  publishe4  Vi  1552^ 
the  second  in  1553,  and  the  third  m  1563..    For  the 
completion  of  this  work  he  retired  to  pompal,  where 
he  died  in   1570,  leaving  .several  children*     His 
fourth  decad,  compiled  fVom  his  MSB.  hy  order  of 
Philip  III.,  did  not  appear  till  1615.   Thts  work  has 
been  continued  by  others  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  de- 
cad ;  iuid  the  last  'edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Lis- 
bon in  1736,  in  3  vols.,  folio.    The  history  of  dos 
Barros,  applauded  by  some  and  censured  by  others, 
is  deemed,  notwithstanding  the  author's  disposition 
to  exaggerate,  a  work  of  authority.     It  was  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  by  Alphonso  Ulloa.    Barros  was 
the  author  of  several  otiicr  writings,  moral,  gram- 
matical, &c.,  composed  principally  for  the  use  of  his 
pupil,  prince  John,  son  of  king  Jphn  III.     In  some 
editions  of  his  "  Decads,"  there  is  an  apology  for 
his  life  and  writings,  written  by  himself. 

BARROW  (Isaac),  a  very  enunent  divine  and 
mathematician,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barrow, 
a  citizen  and  linen  draper  of  London,  ^nd  bom  in 
Ihis  city  in  the  year  1630.  Although  at  the  Charter- 
house, where  his  education  commenced,  he  gained 
no  reputation,  and  was  remarkable  o):ily  for  fighting 
and  idleness,  his  subsequent  application  and  literary 
progress  in  a  school  at  Felstead,  in  Esse^  whither 
he  was  removed,  were  such  as  to  retrieve  his  charac- 
ter, and  to  induce  his  master  to  recominend  him  to 
the  office  of  private  tutor  to  a  young  noblaman  un- 
der his  care.  In  1643,  he  was  ^bdmitted  a  pensioner 
of  Peter-houBe  in  Cambridge,  under  liis  uncle  Mr.' 
Isaac  Barrow,  afterwards  btshc^  of  St.  Asaph,  and 
then  fellow  of  that  college  ;  and  in  1645  he  was  en- 
tered a  pensioner  of  Trinity  coliegc,  as  his  uncle  had 


been  ejected  tPgether  with  otheis  who  bad  writlps 
agf&ins^  the  (joyeiiant     Ths  ejectioii  «f  his  uacie, 
and  the  losses  sustained  by  his  father  on  account   o/ 
hi>  {ittachprient  to  the  rpyal  cause,  involved  our 
young  student  ia  difficultiM ;  and  he  was  indebtid 
■to  the  liberality  of  Dr  Hammond  for  his  chief  sop- 
port    Such  freve  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition 
and  his  reppec&ful  conduct  towards  his  superiors,  tbait 
he  preserved  th^ir  esteem  and  good-will,  though  b« 
steadily  pdhi^red  io  the  cause  lor  which  his  iiunil^ 
had  suiBeared  and  refused  to  tjike  the  covenant.     Hm 
proficiency  in  all  branches  of  Ijutatuie,  puui  parCi* 
cularly  in  natural  philosophy,  was  ao  conaidmble, 
and  his  merit  so  generally  acknowledged,  tl|at  lie 
w«s«leqtedt  fiotwifhttandiflg  the  ohmnaoutgusM  of 
the  party  to  which  he  helongied,  fellow  of  his  eoliem 
in  the  year  16^ ;  and  now  perceiving  that  the  cur- 
cum.stances  of  th<»  iipuu  were  un&vounhle  to  per- 
sons of  his  opinions  in  matters  of  chuf  oh  aed  stete^ 
he  detennin«d  to  devote  himself  to  ^e  medic^  pn>- 
fession.    With  this  view  he  diBeotad  hie  attention  to 
anatomy,  botany,  and  chemiAry,  and  tmadit  seine 
progress  in  these   pwporatory  studies :    howeWy 
upon  further  consideration,  aided  by  his  nade'e  suA- 
v^ce,  he  resigned  the  study  of.  divinity  in  connsctioii 
with  that  of  mathematics  and  astroaomy.      Witk 
those  severer  studies  he  also  blended  the  amese- 
ments  of  poetry,  to  whieh  he  had  a  strong  piopenaity. 
In  1652  he  commenced  master  of  arts,  aAd  was  in- 
cornorated  m  that  degree  at  Ooferd.     Disappointed 
with  re^rd  to  the  Qceek  professorship  at  CiUBbridge 
(to  which  ke  W4s  recommended)  on  oceount  ei  a 
suspicion  of  Ms  Anninion  principles,  and  perhaps 
indttenced  by  the  aspect  of  pnUic  affairs,  he  resolved 
to  travel  abroad ;  i^nd  in  order  to  obtain  a  necessary 
supply  lor  this  purpose,  he  sold  his  hooks.    Accort- 
ingfy  he  set  out  in  the^^ear  1655  ;  and  in  this  jen 
his  first  W)tkj  which  was  nn  editbn  of  "  Euclid's 
Elements,"  was  published  during  his  absence.     He 
visited  France  and  Italy;  and  in  1656  he  set  sail 
from  Leghorn  to  Smyrna ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage  he  had  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  na- 
ture intiepiclity  by  standing  to  his  gun,  and  defend- 
ing the  ship  on  whioh  heiiftd  emhairlced,  against  the 
attach  of  an  Algerine  corsair,  and  of  heating  eff -the 
enemv.    From  Spayma  he  proceeded  to  Coostan- 
Unople,  where  he  read  over  with  peculiar  salisfaotion, 
the  works  of  St  Chrysoslom,  the  bishop  of  that.see : 
{wd  having  remained  a  year  in  Turkey,  he  returned 
to  Venice,  and  in  1659  h^  passed  through  Gennany 
and  HolUnd  into  England.     Soon  after  hi*  xetum 
he  was  ordained  by  bishop  firownrig ;  and  when  the 
Jcing  was  restored,  his  fi^ends  expected  that  lus  at- 
tachment to  the  royal  cause  would  have  been  re- 
warded by  some  considerable  pce&oaent :  but  their' 
expectations  wore  disappointed.     On  this  occasioa 
Barrow  wittily  remarked  in  one  of  his  poems, 
"Te  magis'optavit  rediturum,  Carole,  nemo, 

^t  nemo  sensit  te  rediisse  minus.*' 
"  ^hy  roatoration,  royed  CHftrLos,  I  see. 
By  none  more  wish*d,  by  none  less  felt,  than  me.** 
However,  he  wrote  an  ode  on  his  majesty's  restora- 
tion, in  which  he  iu^duces  Britannia  oougratuloting 
the  king  upon  hi^  xt^ttaiL  In  this  same  year,  1660, 
he  was  chosen  Qreck  professor  at  Cambridge ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  appointment,  he  read  lecturss 
on  the  rhetoric  of  Aristotle.  Jn  1662  he  was  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  ejected  to  the 
professorship  of  geometry  in  Gnshaed  college ;  and 
be  abo  discharged  the  duty  of  tho  astronomical  pro- 
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fettor,  who  was  abaent.  About  this  time  he  declinfid 
a  Tahiable  prefeiment  which  was  offered  him,  from 
icroples  of  conscience ;  because  it  was  ahnexed  to 
the  condition  of  educating  the  path)n'8  son,  which 
Barrow  considered  as  a  kind  of  simdniacal  contract 
In  1663  he  was  included  in  the  first  choice  of  mem- 
bers made  by  the  Royal  Society  &fter  recei?ing  their 
charter :  and  in  the  same  year  he  Was  a])pointcd 
Lacasian  professor  ot  mathematics  at  Cambridge, 
on  which  occasion  he  delivered  an  excellent  oration 
on  the  excellence  and  use  of  mathetiaiiticai  scictace. 
At  this  time  he  resigned  both  his  Gr^ek  atid  Gresham 
professorships.     Although  the  station  to  which  he 
had  attained  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  distin- 
guished tales ts  and  acquirements  &s  a  mathemati- 
cian,  he  determined  in  1669  to  exchange  his  mathe- 
matical studies  for  those  of  diviuity :  and  acoord- 
ingly,  as  soon  as  he  had  pliblished  his  "  Lectiones 
OpticsB,"   he   resigned  his  professors  chair  to  the 
Qlustrious  Kewton.     In  1 670  he  was  created  doctor 
in  divinity  by  mandate ;  and  in  1672  he  was  nomi 
Dated  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  college  by  the 
kinfc  who  observed,  "  thai  h6  had  bestowed  it  on 
Che  best  scholar  in  finglaad.^'  To  the  patent  of  this 
appointment  was  annexed  a  clause  which  allowed 
kim  to  marry ;  but  as  this  privilege  was  inconsistent 
with  the  i^tatute  of  the  college,  no  insisted  on  the 
clause  bring  erased.     On  this  occasion  he  resigned 
the  preferments  of  a  small  sinecure  in  Wales,  and 
of  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  Of  Salisbury,  which 
he  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  the  profits  of  which 
he  had  distributed  to  charitable  uses.     In  1675  he 
was  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university;  but 
hit  services  in  this  hi^h  and  honourable  station  were 
speedily  terminated  by  his  death,  pccasioncd  by  a 
fever,  in  London,  Klay  1677,  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey ;  and  a  moni&ent,  with  aa  appro- 
priate epitaph,  was  erected  for  him  at  the  expence 
of  his  friends.    Br.  Barrow  had  nothing  in  his  per- 
fOQ  or  external  appearance,  that  Was  likely  to  com- 
nuuftd  any  degree  of  attention  and  respect     He  was 
of  a  bw  stature,  and  of  a  meagre,  pale  aspect ;  and 
be  was  singt^rly  negligent  with  regal^  to  his  dress. 
Pope,  his  biographer,  mentionB  a  circumstanee  to 
tliis  purpose,  which  shews  the  eftect  of  his  inatten- 
tion to  outward  appearance.     Being  engaged  to 
preach  for  l>r.  WUkins  at  St.  Lawtence  Jury,  in 
London*  hie  slovenly  and  awkward  gait  and  meagre 
aspect  prepossessed  the  audience  so  much  against 
biD,  that,  when  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  the  congre- 
fation  withdrew,  and  he  was  left  almost  alone  in 
ue  church.     The  works  of  Dr.  Baitow  are  of  the 
bi^hest  class,  both  as  a  mathematician  aind  a  divine. 
Of  the  former,   the  following  are  the   principal : 
"Euclidis    Elemcnta,"    "Euclidis   Data,*^    "tec 
twaei  Optica,"    "Lectiones   Geometrictt,**    "Ar- 
dumedis  Open,  ApoUonii  Conicorum,  lib.  iv.;  Theo- 
do«ii.Sphericorum,  lib.  iii. ;  nova  methodo  illostrata 
rt  taccmcta  Demonstrata,"  **  Lectio  in  qua  theore- 
mata  Archimedis  de  sphera  et  cylindro  pet  metho- 
<b«a  indivisibilium    investigata,"    "  IMathcmatic® 
Lectiones,"  which  latter  two  works  were  not  pub- 
li>W    til]  after  his  death.      All    his  exclusively 
theolopcal    works    were   left   in   M.S.,    and  pub- 
l«bed  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  in  3  vols.,  folio.,  Lond. 
1^.     As    a  mathematician,    especially    in    the 
bighcr  geometry,  Barrow  has  been  deemed  inferior 
only  to  Kewton  :  aa  a  divine  he  was  singularly  dis- 
tiflgnished  tor  depth  and  copiousUCbs  of  thought, 


and  he  so  exhausted  the  subjects  on  which  he  treated 
in  hii  sertntsns,  that  Charles  II.  used  to  call  hiiti  an 
unfair  preacher,  for  leaving  nothing  to  be  said  after 
him. 

BARROW  (Johk),  a  membe¥  of  the  Royal  Sd. 
ciety  df  London,  and  secretary  of  the  Admiridty, 
has  from  his  youth  been  devoted  to  &e  study  of  gM- 
graphy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy,  which  last,  ha 
taught  at  Greenwich,  from  1786  to  1791.  In  the 
following  vear  he  accompanied  lord  Macartney  to 
China,  as  his  private  secretary,  and  on  his  return, 
expressed  a  desire  to  visit  Afhca,  whither  he  accord- 
ingly proceeded.  Ffom  this  perilous  expedition  h« 
returned  in  safety,  and  published  a  very  interesting 
account  of  his  travels  into  the  interior  of  southern 
Africa.  In  1^04  he  published  his  observations  on 
China,  which  excited  so  much  interest  in  Pratice, 
that  the  son  of  the  celebrated  orientalist  Dfe  Gnigneft 
wrote  a  particular  treatise  on  it  In  ld06,  ap* 
peared  his  "  Journey  to  Cochin-China,"  with  an  a<S- 
count  of  travels  to  the  residence  of  the  Bushwanas, 
the  fkrthest  point  to  which  any  Bnrdpean  had  pene- 
trated in  Africa  from  the  80u&.  Malte  Bmn  traD»- 
lated  the  whole  into  French,  in  1807,  and  in 
the  same  year  Barrow  published  his  somewhat  par- 
tial memoirs  of  lord  Macartney.  His  most  elaborate 
work  is  his  historical  account  of  voyages  into  the 
Arctic  regions,  published  in  1818.  Iums,  Parry; 
Franklin,  &c.  derived  much  benefit  from  his  instruc- 
tions ;  and  for  the  last  twenty  yean,  no  scientific 
expedition  is  said  to  have  been  undetftakeui  of  which 
he  did  not  either  form  tiie  phan,  select  the  persons^ 
or  prepare  questions  to  detertnine  the  pohits  to  which 
their  activity  should  be  directed.  In  May,  1830,  be 
proposed  in  the  Raleigh  traveller's  clob^  the  femn- 
dation  of  a  geographical  society,  and  npon  its  being 
instituted,  he  was  made  vice-president. 

BARRY  (GrKALo),  usuaify  «ty]ed  Giimldui  Cam^ 
brensis,  was  bom  at  Pembroke  in  South  Wodti, 
about  1146,  and  at  thirty  yean  of  age  was  chosta 
bishop  of  SL  David's,  in  Accession  to  his  uncle ; 
but,  saCisfied  that  king  Henry  11.  would  not  coafimi 
the  election  of  a  native  Welshman,  he  declined  tht 
pteferment  In  1184,  Henry  II.  appointed  hia 
nis  chaplain,  and  the  next  year  h«  aocompanied 
prince  John  to  Irehind ;  but  disapproving  tha 
measures  of  that  prince  declined  preifennent,  and  ocw 
cupied  faittnelf  in  cjoflecting  materials  for  his  *'  To- 

?ography  of  Ireland."  Returning  to  Wulea  in 
187,  he  assiduously  employed  himself  in  writinr 
that  work,  and  when  it  was  finiihed,  went  to  OxA>r{ 
and  publicly  redted  it  for  three  days  tunning,  during 
which  he  sumptuously  feasted  the  member  of  the 
nniversitv,  the  citizens,  soldiers,  inhabitnnta,  and 

Soor.  He  was  afterwards  muoh  engiB^gfied  in  an  tnfe- 
eavour  to  become  bishop  of  St  David's,  and  in 
1215  he  might  hav<e  been  nfeminated  to  that  eee,  hot 
rfefuscd  it  on  the  preferred  tenns,  and  soon  after  re- 
tired into  a  monastery,  wh«ere  be  died  about  1220. 
His  printed  works  are,  «*  Topo^apMa  HflMmiB," 
"  Historia  Yaf icinalis  de  expugnatione  Hibemic," 
which  two  works  aYe  in  Hollin^ed  and  CanAsn ; 
"  Itincrarum  Cambris,"  of  which  a  translation  was 
published  by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare,  3  Tok.,  4to.,  1806 ; 
"  De  Laudibus  Ctfmbrorum  ;**  '*  Gemma  Ecclawns » 
tica,"  and  '<  Liber  stocnndus  d»  desoriptione  Wal- 
liaj,"  published  by  Whaffton  in  hfts  "  Aiicite  8«ora.'" 
^-jABifEs,  was  made  chief  justice  of  Um  court  «f 
king's  bench,  «t  the  titne  of  ikt  Restbration,  aad 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  ^tle  of  Inftd  Saiitry. 
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He  was  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate  Loq^  Stafford, 
and  wrote  the  case  of  tenures  upon  the  commission 
of  defective  titles.     He  died  in  1673. 

BARRY  (Spranger),  the  son  of  a  silversmith, 
was  bom  in  Dublin,  Nov.  20, 1719,  and  after  follow- 
ing unwillingly  bis  fisther's  business  fot  two  or  three 
years,  appeared  upon  the  Dublin  stage,  in  the 
character  of  OtheUo.  He  was  received  with 
unprecedented  applause,  and  was  ranked  among 
those  actors,  from  whose  exertions,  at  that  time,  in 
producing  full  houses,  a  Barry,  Quin,  or  Garrick 
wver  ,  became  proverbial  for  diseases  contracted  in 
an  overloaded  theatre.  In  1746  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  divided,  for  some  years,  with  Garrick,  the 
applauses  of  the  town.  After  failing  in  a  scheme 
for  establishing  a  new  theatre,  in  conjunction  with 
Woodward,  at  Dublin  and  Cork,  Barry  returned  to 
London  in  1766,  and  was  engaged  by  Foote  to  act 
at  the  Hay-Market,  where  he  also  introduced  his 
wife  in  the  character  .of  Desdemona.  Both  were 
subsequently  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  and  continued 
to  be  receiverl  with  great  applause.  Barry  died  in 
1774.  He  was  elegant  and  graceful  in  his  person, 
and  acted  with  such  pathos  and  judgment,  that  the 
spectators  were  frequently  affected  to  tears,  by  the 
mere  expression  of  his  countenance,  before  he  spoke. 

BARRY  (jA>ixs  T.),  the  son  of  a  shipmaster, 
was  bom  at  Cork  in  1741,  and  died  in  Feb.  1806. 
He  was  destined  for  his  father's  business,^  but  his 
irresistible  inclination  for  drawing  and  painting  pre- 
vailed, and  he  was  sent  to  the  ac^emy  of  Mr.  West 
in  Dublin.  By  one  of  his  first  paintings  in  oil,  re- 
presenting the  landing  of  St  Patrick  in  Ireland,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  famous  Burke,  who 
carried  him  in  his  twenty-third  year  to  London,  and 
recommended  him  to  Aikenian  Stuart,  so  called,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  in  copying  old  paintings  in 
oiL  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Burke,  he  was  enabled 
to  visit  Italy,  where  he  studied  four  years,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Clementini  academy  at  Bo- 
logna. He  returned  to  England  in  .1770,  and  in 
1775  published  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  real  and  ima^ 
ginary  obstmctions  to  the  increase  of  the  Arts  in 
England,*'  which  he  attributes  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, to  the  political  spirit  of  the  English,  and  to 
their  preference  of  the  useful  to  the  beautiful.  He 
soon  after  made  proposals  to  the  Society  for  tho  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  to  paint  gratuitously  a  series 
of  pictures  allegorically  illustrative  of  the  culture 
and  progress  of  human  knowledge,  a  work  which  he 
accomplished  without  assistance.  In  1777  he  was 
made  a  Royal  Academician,  and  in  1780,  professor 
of  painting,  which  situation  he  lost  in  1799,  in  con- 
sequence of  Ms  extreme  anxiety  to  induce  the  Aca- 
demy to  api>ropiiate  the  receipt  of  the  exhibitions 
to  the  formation  of  a  gallery  of  old  masters  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils.  Soon  after,  the  earl  of  Buchan 
set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  him  which  amounted  to 
about  1,000^  with  which  sum  it  wsto  intended  to 
purchase  an  annuity,  when  the  object  of  his  bounty 
was  carried  off  by  a  fever.  He  was  a  painter  of  un- 
questionable talents  and  of  original  genius,  but 
was  nfiver  able  either  to  accompUsh  what  he  pro- 
jected, or  to  practice  what  he  professed ;  added  to 
which,  his  enthusiasm  was  marked  by  peculiarities 
which  sometimes  assumed  the  appearance  of  un- 
soundness of  mind,  and  towards  tae  dose  of  life  he 
was  doubtless  occasionally  derauffed.  His  works  are 
collected  in  2  vols.,.  4to.,  1809,  of  which  his  lectures 
are  deemed  the  mwi  honourable  to  his  abilities. 


BARRY  (Marie  Jkannb  Gomart  db  Vat- 
Bbrnier,  Countess  du),  the  funous  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.  daughter  of  a  commissioner  of  the  cm- 
toms,  was  born  in  1744,  and,  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  entered  the  service  of  a  milliner  at  Paris. 
She  afterwards  belonged  to  the  establishment  of  a 
notorious  female  of  the  name  of  Gourdan,  where 
she  was  known  by  the  name  of  MUe.  Lange,  and 
became  the  mistress  of  the  Count  du  Barry,  who 
building  high  hopes  upon  her  charms,  managed  to 
get  her  known  to  the  king,  who  was  instantly  struck 
with  her  charms.  That  the  amour  might  be  more 
conveniently  carried  on,  this  abandoned  woman  con- 
sented to  take  a  husband,  and  the  instrument  se- 
lected was  the  Count  du  Barry,  the  brother  of  the 
above.  She  was  now  introduced  at  court,  and  tak- 
ing part  in  political  intrigues,  among  other  things 
caused  the  ruin  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  Duke  D'Aiguillon.  After  the 
king's  death,  she  was  banished  to  Meanx,  and  at  the 
Revolution,  her  opulence  marking  her  out  as  a  vic- 
tim, she  was  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  where  she 
closed  like  a  coward,  a  life  of  guilt,  licentiousnesi, 
and  infamy.  Her  cry  was  still  heard  at  the  moment 
of  her  execution—"  Monneur  le  bourreau,  encon  vn 
tnoment,*' 

BARRY  (John),  a  distinguished  naval  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Wex- 
ford, Ireland,  in  1745.  He  was  placed  on  board  a 
merchantman  at  an  early  age,  and  from  ftrequently 
visiting  America,  became  attached  to  that  country, 
and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostiliticfft  with  England, 
took  part  with  the  colonists  against  the  latter.  He 
was  now  appointed  an  officer  in  the  navy,  by  the 
Congress,  and  distinguished  himself  during  the  wan 
which  followed  with  Prance  and  England,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  and  courageous  manner  He  died  it 
PhUadelphia,  Sept  13, 1803. 

BARRY  (George),  a  Scotch  divine,  wrote  a 
statistical  account  of  Scotland,  drawn  np  tram  the 
communications  of  the  ministers  of  the  different 
parishes,  and  a  history  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  both 
works  of  great  merit  The  author  was  successively 
minister  of  Kirkwall  and  of  Shapirhay  in  the  Ork- 
neys, where  he  died.  Sept  1805,  aged  57. 

BARSANTI  (Francesco),  a  celebrated  nniai- 
cian  of  Lucca,  was  born  there  in  1690,  and  afte^ 
wards  came  to  London  with  Geminiani,  where  he 
was  much  applauded.  He  subsequently  visited  Scot- 
land, and  gave  great  effect  to  much  of  its  national 
music  by  adapting  base  to  popular  airs. 

BARSEBAI,  eighth  sulUn  of  the  Egyptian  Ma- 
melukes, w^  like  most  of  his  predecessors,  a  Ci^ 
cassian  slave,  and  after  numerous  vicissitudes,  st 
length  firmly  established  himself  on  the- throne,  in 
1422.  His  most  famous  exploit,  during  his  reign, 
which  terminated  with  his  life  in  1438,  was  his  tak- 
ing of  Cyprus,  and  carrying  its  king  John  II.  to 
Cairo,  which  occurred  in  1426. 

BARTAS  (William  dr  Sallusts  ot),  • 
French  poet,  was  born  in  1544,  at  Montfort  in  At- 
magnac;  and  having  entered  into  the  service  of 
Henry  IV.,  he  was  employed  by  him  in  commissions 
to  England,  Denmark,  and  Scotland,  in  which  last 
country  James  VI.  would  gladly  have  retained  hiflL 
He  was  a  Calvinist,  and  acquired  in  times  of  had 
taste  the  reputation  of  a  poet  His  works  were  nu- 
merous, written  in  a  style,  sometimes  mean  and  bar- 
barous, and  sometimes  tumid  and  extravagant,  and 
abounding  with  ludicroiu  and  disgusting  figures. 
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Hit  most  famous  work  was  ''  A  Commentary  on  the 
Workof  the  Creation  of  the  World,'*  in  seven  books, 
which  was  held  in  high  estimation,  and  passed 
tkroagh  thirty  editions,  vras  translated  into  various 
languages,  and  formed  a  part  of  almost  every  religi- 
ons Hbmry.  Bartas  is  highly  commended  by  M. 
dc  Thou  for  his  candour,  modesty,  and  simplicitv  of 
muuers.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  retired 
to  his  small  estate  of  Dn  Bartas  in  Armagnac,  and 
^etoted  himself  to  stody.  He  celebrated  in  verse 
the  Tictoij  of  his  master  Henrv,  at  Ivry  in  1590, 
lad  died  m  the  following  year.  His  works  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1611. 

EARTH  (John),  a  ftsherman  at  Dunkirk,  was 
bom  in  1651,  and  rose  by  his  courage  and  naval 
skill,  first  to  the  command  of  an  armwl  galliot  in 
1675,  and  at  length,  in  1692,  to  the  rank  of  com- 
modoie  of  a  squadron  in  the  navy  of  France.  By 
his  naatical  conduct  and  intrepid  bravery  he  per> 
fi>naed  many  signal  exploits^  and  rendered  himself 
the  terror  of  the  narrow  seas.  In  consequence  of 
one  of  his  gallant  actions,  he  was  ennobled  by 
Louis  XrV. ;  but  he  still  retained  the  rough  man- 
nen  of  a  tar.  "  John  Barth,"  said  the  king  to  him 
on  one  occasion,  **  I  have  made  you  a  commodore." 
John  replied,  "  You  have  done  right.'*  This  naval 
officer,  distinguished  more  by  daring  and  prompt 
enterprises  than  by  any  comprehensive  and  com- 
plicated plan,  died  in  1702,  and  was  buried  in  the 
great  church  of  Dunkirk. 

BARTHE  (Nicholas  Thomas),  was  the  son 
of  a  merchant  at  Marseilles,  and  bom  in  that  city 
in  1733.  He  was  educated  under  the  fathers  of  the 
oiatory ;  and  obtaining  a  prise  f^m  the  academy  of 
his  native  place,  he  afterwards  became  a  member  of 
it.  His  father  had  destined  him  for  the  bar ;  but 
his  talents  led  him  to  the  cultivation  of  polite  litera- 
ture and  poetry.  Removiog  to  Paris,  he  devoted 
hhnself  to  the  theatre ;  and  in  1764,  began  to  write 
for  the  stage.  His  pieces  were  "  L' Amateur," 
'^Fansses  Infidelity*  *'La  M^re  ialouse,"  and 
"L*  Homme  personnel."  The  two  first  were  well 
received,  but  the  last  did  not  possess  sufficient 
energy  and  vivacity  to  please  the  public.  Barthe 
then  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  engaged  in  a 
traoilation  of  Ovid's  "  Art  of  Love."  He  also 
published  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  in  verse,  in 
wkich  species  of  composition  he  excelled.  His  epis- 
tles are  also  admired  for  their  philosophical  gaiety. 
Barthe  blended  with  impetuosity  of  temper  a  friendly 
heart  Attached  to  social  pleasures,  he  passed  his 
tine  chiefly  at  Paris ;  and  alter  he  had  undergone 
the  operatioo  for  an  incarcerated  hemia»  died  in  that 
city,  in  17^. 

BARTHBLBMI  (John  Jambs),  a  French  abbe, 
di^inguished  by  his  literary  character,  was  bom  in 
Jaa.  1716,  at  Cassia,  a  small  port  in  Provence.  At 
tbe  age  of  iyr^^  years  he  was  sent  (o  Marseilles,,  and 
pnrsaed  his  studies  in  the  college  of  the  oratory  un- 
der the  instructions  of  &ther  Renaud.  As  he  in- 
tended to  devote  hhnself  to  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
•ion,  he  removed  to  the  Jesuits  eoHege  for  the  stndy 
sf  theek>gy  and  philosophy ;  but  dissatisfied  with 
^  iMsters,  he  formed  a  man  of  private  study,  which 
ttmgMktmitd  the  Gxeek,  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and 
Syrian  Unguages,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
hi  hnnghi  on  a  dangerous  illness.  Upon  his  re- 
soyerv  he  entered  into  the  seminary,  where  he  re- 
ceifed  the  clerical  tonsure ;  and  by  the  assistance 
of  a  you4g  Maronite,  he  became  a  proficient  in  the 
Uniy.  ITio^.^Kos.  45  ft  46 


Arabic  language.  From  Marseilles  he  retired  to 
his  family  at  Aubagnc,  and  in  this  domestic  retreat 
pursued  his  studies  with  unabated  application. 
Among  his  friends  at  Marseilles,  whom  he  occasion- 
ally visited,  was  M.  Cary,  who  possessed  a  choice 
cabinet  of  medab  and  an  q>propriate  librarv,  to 
which  he  had  access ;  and  he  was  thus  led  to  indulge 
the  predilection  for  this  kind  of  study,  which  dis- 
tinguished his  researches  and  character  in  the  pru- 
gress  of  his  life.  In  1744  he  visited  Paris^  and  was 
mtroduced  by  M.  de  Boze,  keeper  of  the  royal  me- 
dals and  secretary  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
to  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  three  acade- 
mies, and  also  recommended  to  be  his  assistant  in 
the  care  of  the  cabinet  of  medals.  In  1747,  he  suc- 
ceeded M.  Burette  as  associate  to  the  academy  of 
inscriptions,  M.  Le  Beau  declining  a  competition  ; 
and  when  he  was  nominated  by  the  minister  to  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  academy,  be  waved  the  no- 
mination in  favour  of  M.  Le  Beau,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  liberality.  In  return,  M.  Le  Beau, 
when  he  resigned  his  office,  gave  his  interest  to 
Barthelemi,  who  succeeded  him.  Thus  did  these 
distinguished  rivals  vie  with  each  other  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  liberality  which  reflected  equal  honor  on 
both.  Barthelemi  enriched  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  by  many  communications  relating  to  an- 
cient monuments,'  and  among  others,  by  a  valuable 
dissertation  on  the  inscriptions  found  at  Palmyra  by 
the  English  travellers.  On  the  death  of  M.  de  Boze, 
in  1753,  Barthelemi  succeeded  him  as  principal 
keeper  of  the  medals.  In  the  foUowing  year  he  fol- 
lowed M.  de  Stainville,  afterwards  duke  de  Choiseul 
and  prime  minister,  tp  Rome,  and  made  a  tour  to 
Naples,  where  the  subterraneous  treasures  of  Her- 
oulaneiun  and  Pompeii  engaged  his  particular  atten- 
tion, and  where  he  exerted  himself  with  peculiar 
zeal  in  the  preservation  of  the  Greek  manuscripts. 
As  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  any  traiucript,  it 
was  by  some  contrivance  and  with  the  help  of  a  re- 
tentive memory  that  he  was  able  to  bring  away  a 
specimen  of  the  most  ancient  mode  of  writing  prac- 
tised by  the  Greeks.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
gained  great  applause  for  a  new  and  ingenious  ex- 
planation of  the  famous  mosaic  at  Palestrina,  the 
ancient  Pneneste,  which,  according  to  him,  related 
not  to  Sylla,  but  to  the  emperor  Adrian.  In  1757, 
Baithelemi  returned  with  his  patron  M.  de  Stain- 
ville to  Paris,  who,  on  his  accession  to  the  office  of 
prime  minister,  in  1758,  anticipated  and  more  than 
gratified  his  wishes,  which  were  moderate,  by  various 
pensions,  and  at  length  by  the  place  of  secretary- 
general  of  the  Swiss.  When  his  patron  Choiseul 
was  banished,  in  1771,  to  his  seat  of  ChanUlouo,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  D'Aiguillon,  Barthelemi 
accompanied  him  in  his  exile,  and  as  he  determined 
to  resign  his  secretaryship,  an  accommodation  took 
place,  by  which  he  retained  a  pension  of  10,000 
livres  on  the  post  His  income  was  now  about 
35,000  livres  per  annum,  which  he  reduced,  by  se. 
veral  grants  to  indigent  men  of  letters,  to  25,000. 
This  income  he  enjoyed  with  liberality;  and  he  de- 
voted a  ffreat  part  of  it  to  the  benefit  of  his  family, 
and  to  tne  purchase  of  an  ample  and  well-selected 
library.  Thus  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
literary  affluence;  but  in  advanced  age  he.fouad 
himself  reduced,  by  the  suppression  of  places 
and  pensions,  to  mere  necessaries:, and  these  he 
was  obliged  to  procure  by  parting  with  his  library, 
This  rsvsrse  of  condition,  howaviiT.  He  supporind 
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not  only  without  oomplaiiit,  but  even  with  gaiety. 
His  celebrated  work,  **  The  Tiavela  of  the  yoonger 
Anachanis,'*  bad  been  the  labour  and  amnaement 
of  thirty  year* ;  its  plan  was  laid  in  1757,  and  it  was 
published  in  1788.  It  was  received  with  uniTersal- 
applause,  and  in  consequence  of  it  he  was  admitted 
into  the  French  academy  by  acdanution.  Declin- 
ing the  office  of  king's  librarian,  which  was  offered 
to  him  in  1790,  he  continued  to  employ  himself  in 
the  cabinet  of  medals,  which  had  been  augmented 
under  his  direction,  to  as  to  have  doubled  its  number 
of  ancient  medids.  It  was  his  wish  to  have  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  its  treasuies,  with  suitable  en- 
gravings, for  the  information  of  the  learned  through- 
out Europe ;  but  though  he  had  obtained,  in  1787, 
the  concurrence  of  the  ministry,  the  embarrassment 
of  the  finances,  and  the  critical  events  that  dis- 
tressed the  country,  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
favorite  project.  In  1792,  the  infirmities  of  age 
crowded  upon  him ;  and  the  calamities  of  the  times, 
which  a  person  of  his  age  and  character  might  have 
hoped  to  escape,  aggravated  his  other  complaints. 
Having  been  denounced  under  pretence  of  the 
erime  of  aristocracy,  by  a  derk  belonging  to  the 
library,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  he  was  arrested, 
and  removed  from  the  house  of  Mad.  de  Choiseul,  on 
the  2d  of  September,  1793,  to  the  prison  of  the 
Magdelonettes.  Widi  such  singular  patience  did  he 
submit  to  his  fate,  that  when  he  was  conducted  to 
the  cell  that  had  been  prepared  for  him,  he  quietly 
reposed.  An  order,  however,  was  soon  issued  for  his 
liberation,  and  he  was  awaked  out  of  sleep,  and  car- 
ried back  to  the  house  of  his  kind  and  liberal  pa- 
troness.^ By  way  of  reparation  for  this  unmerited 
aggression,  ne  was  offered  the  place  of  chief  libra- 
lian ;  but  his  increasing  infirmities  were  a  sufficient 
apoloffy  for  declining  it  His  decay  was  gradual ; 
but  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1795  hastened  the 
termination  of  liis  life,  which  happened  on  the  90th 
of  April,  on  which  day,  two  hours  before  his  death, 
he  was  reading  Horace,  till  the  book  fell  from  his 
cold  hands.  He  then  appeared  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
in  that  state  expired ;  haring  attained  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  eightieth  year.  His  corporeal 
form  is  said  to  have  been  impressed  with  an  antique 
character;  and  his  bust,  sculptured  by  Houdon,  and 
expressive  of  the  simple  tranquillity  and  candour  of 
a  great  mind,  miffht  suitably  be  placed  between 
those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  princinal  work 
of  this  truly  eminent  person  is  his  '*y  oyage  au  Jenne 
Anacharsis  en  Grece,"  3  vols.,  4to.,  or  7  vols.,  8vo., 
which  details  the  history,  manners,  customs,  litera- 
ture, &c.  of  Greece,  under  the  form  of  the  supposed 
observations  of  a  traveller  Anacharsis,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Scythian  philosopher  of  this  name. 
The  elegance  of  s^le,  the  beauties  of  narration,  and 
the  judiciousness  of  reflection,  render  this  the  first 
work  (says  a  biographer  of  approved  judgment  and 
taste)  'in  point  of  entertainment  and  instruction, 
that  so  bnDiant  a  subject  has  produced.  It  has 
added  a  capital  piece  to  the  literary  cabinet  of 
Europe,  and  its  value  has  already  been  reeoffuiied 
by  various  editions, -and  translations  into  diffBrent 
limgnac^.  To  the  English  edition,  in  seven  volunMa 
8va,  is  added  an  eighth  in  4lo.,  containing  mans, 
pkas,  views,  and  eotn%  illustrative  of  the  geography 
mad  antiquities  of  andent  Orecee.  In  addition 
i»  tht  work  above-mentioned,  the  work*  of  the 
tile  abbd  Baitheleni  published  separately  art,  •'Let 
I  dt  Carite  et  de  Folydore,"  1760  and  1796 ; 


Lettre  sur  quehfues  monumens  Phenicsens,"  1766^ 
4to. ;  *'  Entretiens  sur  I'Etat  de  la  M usique  Grearae, 
au  quatrieme  Siede,**  1777,  8vo. ;  A  poitioa 
of  a  vast  medallic  historv,  under  the  title  of 
'*  Pakographie  Numismatique,**  3  vols,  folio.; 
"  Disoours  pronono^  il' Academic  Fran^atse,"  1789, 
4to. ;  ^  Voyage  en  Italie ;"  **  Dissertation  sor  uoe 
Inscription  Greque,"  1792,  8vo. ;  and  "CEumi 
divenes,"  pubUshed  by  St  Croix,  1795,^  vokSvo. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  many  papers  on  subjects 
of  classical  antiquity,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy. 

BARTHELEMI  and  MERT,  two  French 
poets,  who»  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  hare  co- 
operated in  their  productions,  were  bom  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  at  Marseilles,  and  received 
an  almost  monastic  education,  but  rhich  botli 
studied  assiduously  to  improve.  In  18*23,  shortly 
before  the  campaign  in  Spain,  they  went  to  Paris, 
and  began  their  literary  career,  by  writing  politic 
satires,  which  were,  however,  more  sportive  than  bit- 
ter. The  **  Sidiennes,"  addressed  to  Sidi  Mahaaiet. 
ambassador  of  the  Bey  of  Tuni&,  who  was  preseot 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.,  were  not  received 
with  undivided^  applause,  and  for  the  next  satirei 
"La  yi]161iade,'*  they  were  offered  only  onehttD- 
dred  francs,  lliey  therefore  printed  it  at  their  oim 
expenoe,  and  sold  sixteen  editions^  amounting  to 
50,000  copies.  They  continued  to  publish  a  variety 
of  pieces  till  1828,  when,  with  "NapoUon  ea 
Egypte,"  they  entered  a  new  field,  and  nre  to 
French  literature,  the  most  succesirful  historical 
poem,  with  the  exception  of  Voltaire's  "  Henriade," 
which  it  yet  possesses.  While  Mery  made  a  jwr- 
nej  to  Greece,  Barthelemi  went  to  Vienna  to  o6r 
this  poem  to  tlie  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  but  could  not 
succeed  in  getting  access  to  hun.  After  hit  retnm 
he  described  the  lustory  of  thisunsuccessfnl  attenpt. 
and  the  feelinn  which  agitated  his  soul  on  seeing 
the  prince  in  the  theatre,  in  his  poem  of  "  Le  Fin 
de  r  Homme,  ou  Souvenirs  de  Vienne.*'  The  police 
immediatelv  laid  hands  on  it;  but  an  edition,  pub- 
lished in  Brussels,  got  into  circulation  before  the 
legal  prosecution  of  the  poet  and  the  printer  begin. 
On  the  trial,  Barthelemi  read  a  sarcastic  defence  in 
verse,  and  bad  also  the  assistance  of  an  eloquent 
advocate ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  sentenced  to  three 
months  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000 
francs.  Both  Mery  and  Barthdemi  took  an  adiTe 
part  in  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  latter  r^ 
ceived  a  pension  from  the  new  government,  which, 
however,  ne  soon  gave  up,  as  subjecting  hiaa  to  nn- 

Sleasant  restraint  His  latest  poems  are  "Dome 
oum^es  de  la  Revolution,"  (that  of  1789,)  which 
have  appeared  in  numbers  since  March  1832.  Mery, 
who  is  now  a  librarian  at  Marseilles,  has  written  two 
novels ;  and  a  complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
both  has  lately  been  published  at  Paris. 

BARTHELEMON  (Francis  Hippolitx),  a 
celebrated  musical  eomposer  and  violin-player,  wai 
bom  at  Bourdeanx  in  1741.  He  came  to  Limdoii  ia 
1765,  and  was  engaged  by  Garrick  to  set  seveial 
dramatic  pieces  for  his  theatre.  At  their  fint  ioMi* 
view,  it  iM  said,  Garrick,  having  questioned  Um  ai 
to  his  ability  in  setting  English  words,  took  a  pea 
and  wrote  down  the  wordeof  a  song  to  be  intiodaerd 
in  the  «« Country  Giri."  Banhetemon  id  the  bissa- 
while,  looking  over  hia  shoulder,  wrote  downne 
notea  aa  h»t  as  the  other  composed  his  t 
"There^  sir,  i«  my  song,'*  at  Wngth  cried  the  i 
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fer.  "  And  there,  sir,  is  the  music  to  it,"  retarned 
tlw  composer.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  as  leader 
at  the  Opera-house  for  several  seasons,  whei|e  his 
execution  and  taste  were  much  admired,  especially 
in  his  adagio  movements,  and  as  a  performer  of  Co- 
xelli's  solos.    He  died  in  1806. 

BARTHEZ  (Paul  Joseph),  one  of  the  most 
lesmed  phvsicians  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, WAS  bom  at  Montpellier,  Dec.  Il,  1734,  and 
after  the  termination  of  his  studies  in  1754,  came  to 
Parts.  Here  he  presented  two  memoirs  to  the  Aca- 
iimi^  de$  itucr^tion  et  de$  beUes-lettrety  which  ob- 
tained the  first  prizes,  and  he  ahw  took  a  part  in  the 
"Journal  des  Savans,*'  and  in  the  "  Encyclop^die." 
On  returning  to  his  native  place,  he  founded  a  me- 
dical school,  which  acouired  a  reputation  throughout 
all  Europe,  and  in  I2b0  he  removed  to  Paris,  and 
was  appointed  first  physician  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  widieiti  contuUant  to  the  king.  The  Revolution 
deprived  him  of  these  places^  and  of  the  greatest 
part  of  his  fortune,  but  Napoleon  loaded  him,  in  his 
advanced  age,  with  dignities.  He  died,  Oct.  15, 
1806,  leaving,  among  other  writings,  "  Nouveauz 
Elmcns  de  la  Science  de  1' Homme,"  which  was 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages,  and 
"Kouvellc  M^canique  des  Mouvemens  de  1' Homme 
et  des  Animaux."  He  obtained  a  very  high  repu- 
tation in  his  o>vn  country,  and  is  classed  by  his  bio- 
granher,  with  the  illustrious  names  of  Boerhave, 
Sjdenhaoi,  Cullen,  and  Brown. 

BARTHIUS  (Gaspard),  a  very  learned  wriUr, 
was  born  at  Custrin  in  Brandenburs,  1587,  and  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  translated  David's  psalms  into 
Latin  verse  of  every  measure,  and  published  several 
Latin  poems.  When  he  had  finished  his  studies,  he 
visited  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland, 
improving  himself  by  the  conversation  and  works  of 
the  learned  in  every  country.  He  studied  the  mo- 
dem as  well  as  ancient  lansuages,  and  his  transla- 
tions from  the  Spanish  and  French  show  that  he  was 
not  content  with  a  superficial  knowledge.  Upon 
his  return  to  Oermany,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Ldpsic,  where  he  led  a  retired  life,  his  passion  for 
ttody  having  made  him  renounce  all  sort  of  em- 
ployment Barthius  formed  early  a  resolution  of 
oisengsffing  himself  entirely  from  worldly  affairs 
aod  profiine  studies,  in  order  to  apply  himself  wholly 
to  oevotion,  as  appears  from  his    "  Soliloquies,'* 

Eiblished  in  1654.  He  died  Sept  1658,  aged  71. 
is  orincipal  works  are  his  "  Adversaria,"  in  folio, 
and  bis  *'  Commentaries  upon  Statins  and  CUui- 
diBo,*'  in  quarto. 

BARTHOLIN  (Caspab,  or  Oaspard),  was 
iMrn  1585,  at  Malmoe,  a  town  in  the  provmce  of 
Schonen,  which  then  belonged  to  Denmark.  At 
flw  years  of  age  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  capacity, 
Inr  learning  to  read  perfectly  in  fourteen  days.  At 
uirteen  he  composea  Greek  and  Latin  orations,  and 
pronounced  them  in  public:  and  at  eighteen  he 
vnt  to  study  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  In 
IflOS  he  removed  to  Rostock,  and  tnence  to  Wir- 
t*BheTg,  where  he  applied  himself  to  philosophy  and 
dirinity  with  much  assiduity,  and  took  the  degree  of 
■uter  of  arts  in  1607.  Bartholin  now  began  his 
tavek;  and  after  having  gone  through  part  of  Ger- 
Btty,  Flanders,  and  Houaad,  he  passed  over  to 
England,  whence  he  returned  to  Germany,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  Italy.  After  his  departure  from  Wir- 
tomber^  he  had  made  physic  his  principal  study, 
^  he  nsglectdd  Dothing  to  improve  himself  in  the 


different  universities  through  which  he  passed.     He 
received  every  where  marks  of  respect ;  at  Naples^ 
particularly,  they  solicited  him  to  be  anatomical  pro- 
fessor, but  he  declined  it ;  in  France  he  was  offered 
the  Greek  professorship  at  Sedan,  which  he  also  re- 
fused.   After  he  had  travelled  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Spain,  he  returned  to  Padua,  where  he  applied 
with  great  care  to  anatomy  and  dissection,  and  re- 
moving to  Basil,  he  received  his  doctor's  degree,  in 
1610.     From  thence  he  went  to  Wirtemberg  and 
Holland,  and  intended  to  have  extended  his  travels 
still  farther,  had  he  not  been  appointed  professor  of 
the  Latin  tongue  at  Copenhagen ;  but  he  did  not 
enjoy  this  Ions,  for  at  the  end  of  six  months,  in 
161^  he  was  chosen  professor  of  medicine,  which 
was  much  more  adapted  to  his  qualities    and  dis- 
position.    He  held  his  professorship  eleven  years, 
when  he  fell  into  an  illness  which  made  him  despair 
of  life :  in  this  extremity  he  made  a  vow  and  pro- 
mise to  heaven,  if  he  was  restored  to  health,  that  he 
would  apply  himself  to  no  other  study  than  that  of 
divinity.     He  recovered,  and  kept  his  promise;  and 
Conrad  Aslach,  the  professor  of  divinity,  dying  some 
years  after,  Caspar  was  appointed  his  successor,  th« 
I2th  March,  1624 ;  when  the  king  also  gave  him  the 
canonry  of  Roschild.     He  died  of  a  violent  cholic, 
the  13th  of  July,  1629,  at  Sora,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  conduct  his  eldest  son.  He  left  several  smaU 
works,  chiefly  on  metaphysics,  logic,  and  rhetoric, 
besides  a  celebrated  one  on  anatomy,  entitled  '*  In- 
stitutiones  AnatomicsB."— Thomas,  his  son,  also  a 
famous  physician,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  the  20tk 
of  October,  1616.    After  some  years  study  in  his 
own  country,  he  went  to  Leyden  in  1637,  where  he 
studied  physic  for  three  years.     He  travelled  next  to 
France,  where  he  resided  two  years  at  Paris  and 
Montp^er,  in  order  to  improve  himself  under  the 
famous  physicians  of  those  two  universities.     He 
went  from  thence  to  Italy,  and  continued  three  yean 
at  Padua,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  honor 
and  respect,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Inoog- 
niti,  by  John  Francis  Loredan.  After  having  visit^ 
most  parts  of  Italy,  he  went  to  Malta,  returned  to 
Padua,  and  next  to  BasU,  where  he  received  his 
doctor's  decree  in  physic,  the  14th  Oct  1645.    The 
year  following  he  proceeded  to  his  native  conntry, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Christopher  Longomontan, 
the  professor  of  mathematics  at  Copenhagen,  was 
appointed  his  successor,  in  1647.     In  1648,  he  waf 
named  to  the    anatomical  chair,  an   employment 
which  he  discharged  with  great  assiduity  for  thirteen 

J  ears ;  but  his  intense  application  having  rendered 
is  constitution  very  infirm,  he  resigned  his  chair  in 
1661,  when  the  king  of  Denmark  allowed  him  the 
title  of  honorary  professor.  He  retired  to  a  little 
estate  he  had  purchased  at  Hagested,  near  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  intended  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  peace  and  tranquiUity.  An  unlucky  ac- 
cident, however,  disturbed  him  in  his  retreat :  his 
house  took  fire  in  1670,  and  his  library  was  des- 
troyed, with  all  his  books  and  manuscript!.  In 
consideration  of  this  loss,  the  king  appointed  him 
his  physician,  with  a  handsome  salary,  and  exempted 
his  land  from  all  taxes.  The  university  of  CopeiK 
hagen  were  likewise  touched  with  his  misfortune^ 
^nd  appointed  him  their  librarian ;  and  in  1675,  the 
king  nonored  him  still  farther,  by  giving  him  aseet 
in  the  grand  council  of  Denmark.  Bartholin,  who 
first  named  and  described  the  course  of  the  lymplu^ 
tics,  and  defended  the  Harveian  doctrine  of  the  eii^ 
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culation  ol'  the  blood,  died  in  1680,  leaving  four 
SODS  and  three  daughters.  All  the  sons  were  brought 
up  to  literature,  and  obtained  professorships. — Cas- 
par, the  eldest,  was  his  successor  in  the  anatomical 
ehair.— Tbohas,  another  son,  wrote  several  pieces 
on  Danish  history  and  antiquities.— Maroarbt, 
one  of  the  daughters,  acquirea  great  reputation  in 
the  Danish  language  by  her  poetry.  There  were 
also  other  members  of  this  family  who  more  or  less 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  talents  and  writ- 
ings. 

BARTHOLOMEW  (St.),  one  of  the  twelve 
ajiostles,  whose  native  country  was  Galilee,  is  tap- 
nosed  hj  some  writers  to  have  been  the  same  with 
rfathitmel,  one  of  our  Lord*s  first  disciples.  It  has 
been  geuerally  thought,  that  he  preached  the  gospel 
in  India ;  ana  that  he  carried  thither  the  gospel  of 
St  Matthew  in  Hebrew,  where  Pantssnus  found  it 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  on  occasion 
of  his  peregrination  into  tiiat  country  for  the  same 
purpose.  St.  Jerome  adds,  that  Pantaenus  brought 
this  gospel  home  with  him  to  Alexandria :  but  this 
fact  is  disputed;  and  St  Jerome  is  supposed  to 
liave  mistaken  the  words  of  Eusebius,  who  only  says 
that  the  Christians  of  India  had  preserved  that 
Hebrew  gospel  till  the  time  of  Pantsenus.  It  has 
been  also  said,  that  Bartholomew  preached  in  Ara- 
bia Felix  and  Persia ;  and  that,  returning  by  way 
of  the  more  northern  and  western  parts  of  Asia,  he 
preached  at  Hierapolis  and  in  Lycaonia ;  and  that 
ne  died  at  Albana,  probably  Albana  in  Albania,  on 
the  Caspian  sea  and  confines  ot  Armenia.  At  this 
latter  place,  it  is  said,  that  he  was  'flayed  alive  by 
Astyages,  brother  to  Polemon,  king  of  Armenia, 
from  batred  to  the  Christian  religion,  which  the 
apostle  had  induced  Polemon  to  embrace.  But  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  his  death  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  a  Dominican  monk,  and 
archbishop  of  Braga,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1514, 
and  eptered  into  the  Dominican  order  at  the  a^e  of 
fourteen ;  on  which  occasion  he  renounced  his  fa- 
mily  name  of  Fernandez,  and  assumed  that  of  the 
church  in  which  he  had  been  baptized.  Having 
taught  theology  for  twenty  years,  he  at  length,  with 
great  reluctance,  accepted  the  charge  of  the  arch- 
bishopric  of  Braga,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
queen  Catherine.  Soon  after  his  appointment,  he 
was  deputed,  in  1561,  to  attend  the  council  of 
Trent,  m  which  he  strongly  insisted  on  commencing 
all  refocms  with  that  of  the  clergy.  On  his  return 
from  the  council,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  and  re- 
venue to  exercises  of  benevolence.  Accordingly, 
he  used  to  say,  "  I  am  first  physician  to  1400  hos- 
pitals, which  are  the  parishes  of  my  diocese.'*  Durins 
the  famine  which  uHicted  Portugal  in  1567,  and 
lasted  seven  years,  the  poor  of  Braga  were  Uberally 
£upplied  by  Uie  archbishop ;  and  he  even  extended 
his  donations  to  those  of  superior  condition  who 
felt  the  severity  of  the  times.  The  famine  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  plague ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  arch- 
bishop, who  remained  at  Braga  and  obliged  the 
parish  priests  to  do  so  likewise,  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  dis- 
jtressiBd.  Having,  after  repeated  solicitations  for 
the  purpose,  obtained  leave  to  resi^  his  archbishop- 
jic,  he  retired  to  a  monastery  of  his  order  at  Viana, 
where  he  spent  the  eight  Last  years  of  his  life  in 
study  and  religious  exercises ;  and  here  he  died  in 
1590.     In  1733  hf  was  beatified  by  Clement  XIV. 


The  wiitiugs  which  be  lelt  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  2  vols,  folio., '1744. 

BARTLETT  (Josiah),  an  American  physieiaa 
of  repute,  was  bom  in  Amesbury,  MassacbnssetU, 
in  1 729.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Kingston,  in  New  Hampshire,  of  which  be 
was  appointed  governor  in  1793.  He  bad  previoosljr 
occupied  several  offices  under  the  Congress,  all  of 
whidi  he  very  ably  and  futhfully  discharged.  He 
acquired  much  reputetion  in  his  medical  capacity 
by  his  successful  treatment  of  the  throat  dsstemper 
(an^na  malianajf  which  he  connteracted  by  anti- 
septic, instead  of  antiphlogistic  remedies,  the  lattrr 
of  which  had  been  commonly,  but  fatally,  adopted. 

BARTLEY  (George),  a  well-known  and  ts. 
lented  actor  of  the  present  day,  was  bom  about  Uie 
year  1780,  and  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
Margate  stage.  By  the  recommendation  of  Mil 
Jordan,  he  was  engaged  at  Druij  Lane^  where  kr 
made  his  debut  in  the  character  of  Orlando,  in  "At 
you  Like  it,"  on  the  11th  December,  1802.  He  ^^ 
ceived  during  his  engagement,  four  pounds  per 
week,  but  having  manifested  talents  superior  to  the 
anticipations  of  the  managers,  he  left  their  thestre 
in  1804,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  increaie 
his  salary.  He  then  joined  Incledon,  and  gave  se- 
rious recitations  to  his  songs,  in  an  entertainmeBt 
given  by  the  latter  at  the  Lyceum,  called  a  *'  A  vojr- 
age  to  India."  After  making  several  provincul 
tours,  during  which  he  was  stage-manager  for  Ellit- 
ton  at  several  places,  Mr.  Bartley  appeared  once 
more  at  Dmry  Lane,  where  he  played  ralstai^  the 
Major  in  "  What  Next,"  aud  other  characters  witK 
applause.  He  subsequently  married  a  Miss  Smitii. 
and  after  having  performed  some  time  at  the  Englisk 
Opera-house,  visited  America,  and  on  his  retun, 
was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  where  he  performed, 
Oct.  1,  1822,  Sir  Toby  Belch  in  the  "TwelfU 
Night,"  and  was  received  with  rapturous  applause. 
He  then  removed  to  the  English  Opera-hoase,  of 
which  ho  has  acted  as  stage-manager  for  several 
years.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
he  has  for  some  three  or  four  years,  delivered  s 
lecture  during  Lent,  at  the  English  Opera-hoase, 
on  the  structure  of  the  earth,  &c.  His  b«t  characters 
arc,  Old  Mirabel,  Jobson,  Joe  Stand&st,  Fitshsrd- 
iug,  Sir  Christopher  Curry,  Sir  Anthony  Afasolats, 
&c.,  in  which  last  he  is  second  only  to  Dowton  aod 
Farrcn.  His  best  performance,  perhaps,  is  that  of 
Mr.  Courtly,  in  "  Free  and  Easy."  In  private  life 
few  members  of  the  theatrical  profession  are  mam 
esteemed. 

BARTOLI  (Daniel),  a  Jesuit  of  Ferrara,  who 
settled  at  Rome,  where  he  published  several  histori 
cal  works,  in  Italian.  His  best  composition  m  • 
history  of  his  society,  in  6  vols,  folio,  and  translated 
into  Latin  by  Giannini.  He  also  published  a  vtrj 
ingenious  and  scientific  treatise  on  harmonics,  en- 
titled, *<  Del  suono  de  Tremore  Annonici  e  dcQ 
Udito,"  which  formed  the  basis  of  several  later  dis- 
sertations on  Acoustics.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1685, 
aged  76. 

BARTOLI  (PiKTRo  Sante),  see  Pbrugino. 

BARTOLO,  a  lawyer  of  the  fourteenth  centuy. 
was  born  in  1313  at  Sa8Soferrato,the  ancient  Senti- 
num,  in  the  marche  of  Ancona,  porsued  the  stvl^ 
of  the  law  at  Perugia  and  Bologn^  and  attained 
to  such  eminence,  BiAi  he  was  dylaagnished  by  ths 
pompous  titles  of  **  Light  and  Snr  of  Jurisconsults," 
*•  Master  of  Truth,"  '•  Lamojj^  Bight,"  "  Gnidf  of 
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the  Blind,*'  &c  Id  1339,  he  was  elected  professor 
of  laws  at  Pisa;  and  after  reaaining  eleven  years 
in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  he  removed  to  Perugia, 
whrre  he  opened  a  school  of  law,  celebrated  through 
Italf,  and  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  students. 
When  Charles  IV.  visited  Peruffii ,  in  1365,  Bar- 
tolo  secured  his  ftivor  to  sut-h  a  degree,  that  he  ob- 
tsiscd  for  Perugia  all  the  privileges  usually  granted 
to  aniversitics,  and  for  himself  the  titles  of  counsel^ 
lor,  and  domestic  commensal  of  the  emperor,  with 
psnaission  to  bear  the  fiimily  arms  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia.  Bartolo  is  said  to  have  acquired  great 
wealth,  and  to  have  died  at  Perugia  in  the  year 
I3b9 ;  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  precisely  as- 
certained. He  was  of  a  feeble  constitution,  and  his 
tcmMFance  was  such  that  he  is  said  to  have  weighed 
his  food.  His  learning  and  researches  were  extended 
heyond  his  own  profession,  and  his  regard  for  the 
icriptores  induced  him  to  make  the  Hebrew  lan- 
fpuif  the  object  of  his  particular  attention.  His 
works,  comprehended  in  10  vols.,  folio,  were  printed 
It  Lyons  in  1545. 

BARTOLOGCI  (JuLits),  a  Cistercian  monk, 
▼SI  bom  at  Cellano  in  Abruzzo,  in  tlie  year  1613, 
ud  became  fiunous  for  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical 
Icaraing.  Having  been  thirty-six  years  professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  college  of  Neophytes  at  Rome,  and 
•Iso  Hebrew  writer  in  the  Vatican,  he  died  in  1687. 
His  ^t  work  is  entitled,  '*  Bibliotheca  Magna 
Rabbioica  de  Scnptoribus  et  Scriptis  Hcbraicis," 
4  fols.,  folio.  It  was  printed  by  the  college  *•  Pro- 
psranda,"  and  the  volumes  appeared  8«iccessivcly  in 
1675,  1678.  1683,  and  1693.  The  fourth  volume 
was  comnleted  by  his  scholar  Imbonati,  who,  in 
1694,  added  a  fifth,  entitled,  "  Bibliotheca  Latino. 
Htbraica."  This  work  ftirnishcs  valuable  materials 
for  assisting  the  interpreters  of  theHebrew scriptures. 
Bvtolocci  left  also  annotations  on  the  bookofTobit. 

BARTOLOZZI  (Fbakcis),  born  in  1728  at  Flo- 
rence, where  his  father  was  a  silversmith,  was  in- 
tended for  the  same  business,  but  in  his  employment 
of  the  graver  displayed  so  much  ta^te  and  execution, 
that  he  was  placed  at  the  Florentian  academy,  under 
Gsetaao  Biagio,  and  Ignazio  Hugford.  After  a 
•neecssAil  application  to  painting  for  three  years,  he 
WW  articled  to  Joseph  Wagner  of  Venice,  and  when 
this  engagement  was  expired,  married,  and  repaired 
to  Rome,  but  not  meeting  with  encouragement,  he 
wtamed  to  Venice,  where  Mr.  Dalton,  librarian  to 
^rge  111.,  employed  him  to  engrave  some  of  the 
wawingsof  Guercino,  and  offered  him  300/.  pei  aa- 
rnim  to  accompany  him  to  England,  and  work  oa  his 
•wonnt  Under  this  engagement  he  completed  his 
tcatitiful  collection  of  Guercinos.  He  was  highly 
distinffiiishcd  in  London  for  the  elegance  of  his  de- 
yisfor  the  benefit  tickets  of  the  higher  performers 
jflhe  Opera-house ;  and  hearing  that  the  celebrated 
otraage  said  he  could  execute  nothing  else,  in  a  fit 
jf  emuUtion  he  produced  his  Clytie,  and  Virgin  and 
Child,  from  A.  Carracci  and  Carlo  Dolci.  About 
thii  time  the  red  dotted  or  chalk  manner  becoming 
ptcvalenl,  Bartoloizi  e.xecuted  it  so  beautifully  as  to 
*»i»t  in  seducing  the  public  taste  from  the  superior 
ana  legitimate  style  of  the  line.  When  the  Royal 
Academy  was  instituted,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
rajmbers,  and  in  1802,  accepted  an  advantageous 
"■er  from  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  to  super- 
intend a  school  of  engravers  at  Lisbon,  nherc  he 
^s  rereived  with  great  dihliuction.  and  died  in  that 
<'»pital  m  hL  pi(,'hty  ei^hfli  yrar.     To**  aiti.-*?  h-ive 


reached  so  distinguished  a  rank  in  the  profession  as 
Bartoloxsi,  and  that  in  every  species  of  engraving. 
One  of  his  most  exquisite  works,  which  amountra 
altogether  to  more  than  2,000,  b  the  Death  of  Lord 
Chatham,  after  Copley. 

BARTON  (Elizabeth),  called  commonly, 
"  The  Maid  of  Kent,"  was  an  enthusiastical  impos- 
tor, first  known  in  1525,  as  a  servant  at  Aldingtun 
in  Kent  Being  subject  to  hysterical  fits,  which 
were  attended  with  a  variety  of  agitations  and  dis- 
tortions, the  superstitionr  of  the  age  led  the  com- 
mon people  to  believe  that  she  was  suiiernaturally 
inspired.  Masters,  the  parsoni  of  the  parish,  thought 
that  she  was  a  fit  person  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
support  the  declining  cause  of  Rome,  or  to  give  ce- 
lebrity to  his  own  chapel,  and  accordinsly  resolved 
to  exhibit  her  as  a  prophetess.  With  this  view,  he- 
and  some  of  his  friends  took  her  under  their  tuition  j 
and  taught  her  to  act  her  part  so  well,  that  .the  not 
only  deluded  the  common  people,  but  imposed  on 
the  credulity  of  several  persons  of  rank  and  learn- 
ing ;  among  whom  were  Sir  Thomas  More,  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Warham,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  monk  and  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  latter  to  iuve»tigate  this  business^ 
made  a  A&vourable  report,  and  encouraged  the  im- 
posture. The  nun,  for  such  was  the  character  she  had 
now  assumed,  was  conducted  in  triumphal  proces- 
sion, and  attended  by  a  mob,  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  at  "  Court  of  Street;*'  and  when  she  ap- 
peared before  the  image  of  our  lady,  she  feU  prostrate' 
m  one  of  her  trances,  delivering  rhymes,  speeches, 
ftc,  ail  of  which  tended  to  the  honor  of  that  saint, 
and  of  the  Popish  religion.  Having  for  some  time 
performed  in  this  way,  very  much  to  the  honor  and 
profit  of  her  employers,  she  was  further  instructed 
to  denounce  menaces  against  the  king  on  account 
of  his  divorce  from  queen  Catharine,  and  his  mar-  I 
riage  of  Ann  Boleyn,  and  also  his  enmity  to  the 
church,  and  to  declare  his  snbiects  absolved  froui 
their  allegiance.  Henry,  who  had  for  some  time 
despised  the  imposture  and  its  abettors,  being  at  last 
justly  incensed,  issued  an  order  in  November,  1553. 
that  the  maid  and  her  accomplices  should  be  ap- 
prehended, and  brought  into  the  star-chamber ;  all 
of  whom,  upon  their  examination,  confessed  the  im- 
posture, and  afterwards  publicly  confirmed  their 
confession  before  the  people  at  St  Paul's  cross.  Some 
attempts  having  been  made  to  induce  the  nun  to 
retract  her  confession,  measures  of  severitv  were 
adopted,  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  pas&ea  which 
attainted  them  of  high  treason,  for  a  conspiracy 
against  the  crown  and  life  of  the  king.  Accordingly 
Elisabeth  Barton,  and  five  of  her  accomplices,  were 
beheaded  at  Tyburn,  in  April  1534 ;  the  deluded 
nun,  who  was  a  simple  and  ignorant  woman,  having 
made  a  previous  acknowledgment  of  her  crime, 
and  the  justice  of  her  sentence. 

BARTON  (Benjamin  Smith),  born  in  1706. 
was  the  son  of  an  episcopal  clergyman,  and  afier 
passing  some  time  at  the  college  of  PeQU5\lvdnia» 
went  to  study  physic  at  Ediiibur^^h  aud  London, 
where,  he  publibhed  a  small  tract,  entitled"  Ob-». 
servations  on  some  parts  of  Natural  History , 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  some  con- 
siderable vestiees  of  an  ancient  date,  which  have 
been  discovered  in  different  parts  of  North  America." 
He  ne.\t  went  to  the  university  of  Crottingen,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  aft^r  three  years 
nbrpH'-e.  r'^turned  t^  Fhiladelphia.  Jtnd  commcuced 
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practice  ai  a  phytician.  la  1789,  he  was  appointed 
the  first  profeMor  of  natural  history  and  bouny,  in 
the  college  of  Philadelphia;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Rash,  succeeded  him  as  medical  professor.  He 
died  Dec  19,  1815,  having  written  several  papers 
relating  to  natural  history,  published  in  the  "  Trans* 
actions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Sodety." 

BAUTKAM  (John),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
fluished  of  American  botanists,  was  bom  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1701.  He  was  a  simple 
former,  but  self-taufh^  prosecuted  his  fiivourite  sci- 
ence with  such  ardor  and  success^  that  Linnaus 
called  him  "the  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the 
world."  At  Uie  age  of  seventy  he  performed  a  jour- 
ney to  East  Florida,  to  explore  its  natural  produc- 
tions, one,  of  the  most  dangerous  expeditions  that 
could  at  that  time  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
United  States.  He  first  formed  a  botanic  garden  in 
America,  contributed  much  to  those  of  Europe,  and 
corresponded  with  the  most  distinguished  naturalists 
of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Several  foreign  so- 
cieties and  academies  bestowed  their  honors  upon 
him,  and  published  communications  from  him  in 
their  transactions.  He  died  in  1777,  holding,  at 
the  time,  the  office  of  American  botanist  to  George 
HI.— ^William,  bis  son,  also  attained  reputation  as 
a  botanist,  and  after  writing  an  account  of  his  tra- 
vels among  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Choctaws, 
was  elected  professor  of  botany,  in  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  are  indebt^  to  him  for  the  know- 
ledge of  many  curious  and  beautiful  plants  peculiar 
to  Iforth  America,  and  for  the  most  complete  and 
correct  table  of  American  Ornithology,  before  the 
work  of  Wilson,  to  which  Bartram  rendered  material 
assistance.  He  died,  July  22,  1823,  aged  eighty- 
four. 

BARUCH,  the  prophet,  author  of  a  book  not  re- 
ceived as  canonical  among  either  Christians  or 
Jews,  was  the  friend  and  associate  of  Jeremiah, 
whom  he  accompanied  into  Egypt.  Ho  afterwards 
accompanied  the  Israelites  into  Babylon,  where  he 
died,  it  is  said,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  captivity. 

BARUFFALDI  (Jrruue),  a  celebrated  Italian 

let  and  divine,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1675,  and 
led  in  March  1753.  He  was  esteemed  and  honored 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who  at  length  raised  him 
to  the  professor's  chair  of  sacred  literature  at  Fer- 
rara. fie  wrote  several  works  both  in  prose  and 
yerse. 

BAR  WICK  (John),  an  eminent  English  divine 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
was  bora  at  Wetherslack,  a  little  village  of  West- 
morland, in  1612;  and  being  designed  for  the 
church,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Sedbeig  in  York- 
shire, where  he  manifested  early  indications  of  genius 
and  piety.  In  1631,  he  was  admitted  into  St.  John's 
college  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
came so  distinguished,  that  he  was  chosen,  at  the 
ase  of  twenty,  to  manage  a  dispute  relating  to  the 
election  of  a  master,  which  was  heard  before  the 
privy  council;  and  by  his  conduct  in  this  business, 
be  acquired  celebrity  in  the  university,  and  was  also 
taken  notice  of  at  court,  and  by  the  ministry.  Hav- 
ing taken  several  degrees  at  the  university,  he  bore 
an  active  part  in  the  civil  war,  and  made  one  of  a 
party  of  horse  which  conveyed  the  college  plate  and 
a  small  supply  of  ntoney  to  Nottingham,  where  the 
king  had  set  no  his  standard.  He  also  published  a 
tract  against  the  covenant,  which  was  so  offensive  to 
persons  in  power,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
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London,  where  he  rendered  all  the  serrice  in  lot 
power  to  the  royal  cause.    As  he  poa^essed  talenU 
that  justified  confidence,  he  was  employed  on  various 
occasions  of  importance  by  the  king  and  his  friends; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  his  endea* 
vours  to  reclaim  some  persons  who  had  been  induced 
to  abandon  the  cause  to  which  he    waa   devoted. 
During  his  majesty's  confinement   in   Garisbrook 
castle,  Mr.  Berwick  contrived  to  preserve  for  him  a 
free  intercourse  with  his  friends:  and  he  also  con- 
certed a  plan  for  his  escape,  which  however  did  ngt 
succeed.     After  the  king's  death,    and   when  tke 
royal  cause  [seemed  to  be  desperate,  Mr.  Berwick, 
though  in  a  vcrv  weak  state,  exerted  himself  ia 
maintaining  a  daily  -correspondence  with  the  minis- 
ters of  king  Charles  11.      This  oflice   he  was  at 
length  obliged  to  devolve,  first  on  hia  brother  Dr. 
Peter  Berwick,  and  then  on  another  of  hia  brothers, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  rescue,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life,  from  the  danger  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed in  consequence  of  a  treacherons  discovery. 
When  Mr.  Barwick  was  threatened  vrith  tortuie  if 
he  did  not  immediately  disclose  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  were  concemed  with  him,  he  kept  the 
secret  with  invincible  firmness ;  upon  which  he  wu 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  an  order  of  council, 
April  9,  1650.     Here  he  was  confined   in  a  close 
dungeon,  and  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  endpa- 
per, and  of  all  books  except  the  bible.     In  this  situ- 
ation he  remained  many  months,  during  which  his 
diet  was  herbs  or  fmit,  and  water-gruel  made  of  oit- 
meal  or  barley,  with  currants  boiled  in  it,  and  sweeU 
ened  with  a  little  sugar ;  and  yet  such  was  the  be- 
nefit which  he  derived  firom  this  slender  diet,  Oat 
though  he  was  afflicted  with  a  phthisis,  atxuphy,  and 
dyscarsy,  when  he  was  committed,  he  recovered  be- 
yond all  expectation,  and  grew  plump  and  fiO.  This 
feet  has  been  mentioned  by  many  physicians,  as  a 
proof  of  the  advantage  of  temperance  even  in  the 
most  inveterate  diseases.    After  two  years'  confine- 
ment, he  was  discharged  in  1652,  upon  giving  se- 
curity to  appear  at  any  time  within  a  twehremonth 
before  the  council  of  state.     At  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  bein^  satisfied  by  president  Bradshaw,  who  hm 
been  dismissed  by  Cromwell,  that  neither  he  nor  his 
friends  would  be  exposed  to  any  danger  from  the 
recognizance  into  which  they  had  entered,  he  again 
engu[ed  with  ardor  in  public  business,  and  con- 
feired  with  several  persons  whom  he  had  drawn 
over  to  the  king's  service,  on  various  schemes  far 
restoring  monarchy.    He  was  also  employed  in  oon- 
dueting  the  kinff*s  correspondence,  which  he  <nd 
wiUi  secrecy  and  success  y  and  when  a  restorstion 
was  Ukely  to  take  place,  he  was  sent  over  by  the 
bishops  to  represent  to  the  Irin^  the  state  of  ecdfr 
siastical  affiurs.    On  this  occasion,  he  was  recefi«d 
with  expressions  of  cordial  esteem  by  his  majesty, 
and  appointed  one  of  his  chapbuns.    Upon  tas  re- 
turn he  visited  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.    ^P*  ™[ 
king's  restoration,  he  was  offured  a  bidiopric,  wl^ 
he  decUned  accepting,  that  the  world  might  not 
imagine  that  his  extraordinary  teal  for  episcopacy 
was  owine  to  any  secret  hope  he  might  indulge^ 
being  male  a  bishop.    Upon  this  he  waa  promoled 
to  the  deanery  of  Dnrham,  with  which  he  ksptths 
rectory  of  Honghton4e-Sprittg,  four  miles  <^|^^ 
from  the  city.  The  revenue  which  he  thus  acquiia^ 
he  liberally  employed  in  repairing  public  buiidifl^ 
relieving  the  poor,  and  mainttimng  hospitality-  ^ 
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1061 ,  lie  took  ponetsion  of  the  desnery  of  St  Paul'i, 
aad  br  hit  intereit  with  his  majesty  he  obtained  two 
rojal  gnats ;  one  for  the  repair  of  the  cathedral,  to 
which  be  hinjself  contributed ;  and  the  other  for  se- 
corinff  its  priTileges.  The  king  also  appointed  him 
one  of  the  nine  assistants  to  the  twelve  oishops  em- 
^yed  in  the  Savoy  conference ;  and  he  was  unani- 
moosly  chosen  by  the  clergy  in  convocation,  their 
prokxmtor.  His  various  engagements  brought  on 
his  old  complaint,  which  was  aggravated  by  renewed 
applicsttion  after  a  temporary  recess,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  his  death,  Oct  22,  1664.  By  his  wiU  he 
bequeathed  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate  to  charita- 
ble uses.  As  his  time  was  so  much  devoted  to  po- 
litical and  public  matten,  we  may  well  imagine  tnat 
his  writings  were  not  numerous  :  they  consisted  only 
of  three  sermons ;  the  piece  against  the  covenant 
already  mentioned ;  and  the  Ufe  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  annexed  to  his  funeral  sermon.  Many  of 
his  letten  to  chancellor  Hyde  may  be  found  in  Thur- 
loti's  collection  of  state  papers. — Petbr,  his  bro- 
ther, was  physician  to  Charles  II.,  and  eminent  for 
his  skill  in  the  small  pox,  and  in  several  kind  of 
fovers.  He  published  in  Latin,  a  life  of  his  brother, 
supported  Harvey's  doctriue  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  defended  the  Eikon  Btuilike  against 
Dr.  Walker.  He  died  in  1705,  in  his  eightv-sixth  year. 

BAS,  see  Lx  Bas. 

BASCHI  (Matthew),  a  native  of  Urbino,  be- 
came  a  founder  of  a  new  order  of  Franciscan  Ca- 
puchins, which  was  approved  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Urban  VIIT.     He  died  at  Venice  in  1552. 

BASEDOW  (JoHif  Bebnard),  a  native  of 
Hamburgh,  whose  novel  plans  of  education  attracted 
gie&t  attention  in  Germany,  was  the  son  of  a  peruke- 
maker,  and  studied  theology  at  Leipsic,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Hamburgh,  about  1746.  He  became 
tutor  to  the  son  of  a  gentleman  at  Berghorst  in 
^  Holstein ;  and  subsequently  being  chosen  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  and  the  belles  lettres  at  Soroe 
in  Denmark,  was  patronised  there  by  count  Bern- 
storff ;  but  incurrin|^  the  charge  of  heterodoxy,  on 
account  of  the  opinions  delivered  in  his  lectures,  he 
was  removed  from  Soroe  to  the  gymnasium  of  AU 
tona.  His  writings,  while  in  this  situation,  increased 
the  prejudice  which  had  been  excited  against  him  to 
mch  a  degree,  that  the  people  began  to  talk  of  ston- 
ing him,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  afraid  to  appear 
in  public  In  1767  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  an  im- 
proved mode  of  education ;  after  which  he  issued 
proposals  for  publishing  an  "  Elementaiy  Book  of 
knowledge,"  for  which  he  obtained  contributions  to 
the  amount  of  15,000  rix  dollars.  In  1770,  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  "  Methodical  Book,'' 
for  the  use  of  fothers  and  mothers  of  families ;  and, 
soon  after,  the  first  part  of  his  **  ElemenUry  Book," 
with  fifty  copper-plates.  This  was  translated  into  Lor 
tin  and  French ;  as  also  was  his  grand  treatise,  in  4 
volumes,  with  one  hundred  plates,  which  appeared 
in  1774,  with  the  title  of  "Elementary  Work,"  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  former.  Towaras  the  close 
of  the  same  year,  he  opened  a  seminary  at  Dessau,  un- 
der the  iqipellation  of  PA  OanlAroptnum,  but  disputes 
with  his  associates  and  other  causes  induced  him  to 
withdimw  fhmi  it  in  1778.  He  at  length  removed 
to  Magdeburg,  where  he  employed  himself  in  edu- 
cating children ;  and  in  that  city  he  died  in  1790. 
He  published  a  great  many  works,  besides  those 
alreadv  mentioned.  Many  excellent  teachers  were 
fomea  in  the  school  which  he  founded ;  and  his 


method  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  progress 
of  letters  in  Germany. 

BASHUYSEN  (HsNar  Jamss  Van),  a  learned 
divine  and  critic  in  the  Oriental  languices,  was  a 
native  of  Hanau,  where  he  was  bom  in  lo79.  After 
having  completed  his  studies,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  Oriental  Unguaees  and  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and 
afterwards  occupied  a  similar  situation  at  Zerbst, 
where  he  died  in  1758,  aged  seventy-nine.  About 
the  year  1709,  he  set  up  a  printing^ce  in  his  own 
house,  at  which  he  printed  manv  valuable  works  on 
Hebrew  literature,  consisting  of  his  own  productions, 
and  new  editions  of  rabbiniod  authors. 

BASIL  (St.),  an  eminent  father  of  the  church, 
bom  A.D.  326,  at  Cssarsa  in  Gappadocia,  received 
the  first  part  of  his  education  under  his  father,  and 
afterwards  studied  at  Antioch,  Constantinople^  and 
Athens,  whence  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
355,  and  taught  rhetoric.  Some  time  after,  he 
travelled  into  Svria,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  to  visit  the 
monasteries  of  these  countries ;  and  the  monastic 
life  so  much  suited  his  disposition,  that  upon  his  re- 
turn home  he  resolved  to  follow  it,  and  became  the 
first  institutor  thereof  in  Pontus  and  Oa|^iadociB. 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  conferred  the  order  of 
priesthood  upon  Basil,  who  soon  after  retired  into 
his  solitude,  having  had  some  misunderstanding  with 
his  bishop ;  however,  he  came  to  a  reconciliation 
with  him  about  three  years  after,  and  his  reputation 
was  at  length  so  great,  that  upon  the  death  of  £s* 
sebius,  in  370,  he  was  chosen  his  successor.  It  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  he  accepted  of  this  dignity ; 
and  no  sooner  was  he  raised  to  it,  than  the  emperor 
Valens  began  te  persecute  him,  because  he  refused 
to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians.  Basil  was 
also  engaged  in  some  contests  relating  to  the  division 
the  emperor  had  made  of  Gappadocia  into  two  pro- 
vinces. He  had  likewise  some  disputes  with  Eusta- 
thius  and  ApolUnaris,  and  had  a  share  in  all  the 
controversies  which  happened  in  his  time,  in  the 
East,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  He 
died  the  1st  of  January,  379.  The  best  modern  edi- 
tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  Paris,  3  vols,  folio.,  from 
1721  to  1730. 

BASIL,  bishop  of  Ancyra,.  was  placed  in  that 
see,  in  339,  by  the  council  of  Constantinople  which 
deposed  Marcellus,  and  he  himself  was  deposed  at 
the  council  of  Sardica,  in  347,  though  by  the  fovor 
of  the  emperor  he  retained  his  see.  In  351,  he  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Sirmium,  and  had  a  dispute 
with  Photinus.  Epiphanius  reckons  him  among  the 
chief  of  the  SemipArians,  who  held  the  Son  to  be  of 
like  eubstanee  to  the  Father ;  Sozomen  says  he  was 
in  esteem  for  eloquence  and  learning ;  and  Theo- 
doret  observes,  that  he  was  in  great  favour  with  the 
emperor  Constantino  for  his  piety.  His  peculiar 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  substance 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was,  by  his  influence,  es- 
tablished in  the  council  of  Ancyra  held  in  358;  and 
he  maintained  it  in  several  disputes  with  the  Eudox- 
ians  and  Acacians,  in  the  presence  of  Constantius. 
However,  the  Acacians  prevailed  against  him  in  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  in  360,  and  procured  his 
deposition  ;  neveitheless  he  kept  possession  of  his 
see,  and  was  acknowledged  as  oishop  by  the  ortho- 
dox prelates.  Basil  is  supposed  to  have  died,  either 
at  the  end  of  Jovian's  reign,  or  the  beginning  of  that 
of  Valens. 

BASIL,  aa  impostor,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of 
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Constantiiiople  in  934,  by  pretending  to  be  Constui- 
tine  Ducas,  who, had  been  dead  for  some  yeart.  Ro- 
laanoiy  howefer,  the  reigning  emperor,  resisted  with 
success  the  mrtificet  and  4he. designs  of  his  rival, 
who,  after  being  punished  in  Tain  with  the  loss  of 
hif  hand,  was  at  last  seized  and  burned  alive  at 
Constantinople. 

BASIL  I.  (sumamedTHB  Macedonian),  empe- 
ror of  Constantinople,  was  the  son  of  a  person  who 
cultivated  with  his  own  hands  a  small  fann  near 
Adrianople,  but  who  is  said  (perhaps  through  flat- 
tery) to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  roysd  house 
of  the  Armenian  Arsacides.  When  an  infant,  Basil 
with  his  family  was  carried  into  captivity  by  the 
Bulgarians,  among  whom  he  was  brought  up  as  a 
4ave;  but  at  length,  abng  with  a  number  of  other 
Koman  captives,  he  was  restored  to  his  own 
country.  Finding  himself,  on  his  father's  death, 
destitute  of  suppoit,  he  came  to  Constantinople  with 
no  other  property  than  his  staff  and  wallet,  and  on 
the  first  niebt  of  his  arrival  slept  on  the  steps  of  a 
church.  He  was  relieved  by  the  charity  of  a 
monk ;  and  being  a  tall  and  personable  youth,  was 
recommended  by  him  to  the  service  of  a  nobleman, 
who  made  him  master  of  his  horse.  He  attracted  the 
regard  of  a  wealthy  matron  of  Patras,  who  adopted 
him,  and  bestowed  on  him  large  presents.  At  length, 
by  his  success  in  vanquishing,  at  a  royal  banquet,  a 
barbarian  in  wrestling,  and  taming  a  vicious  horse, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  emperor,  Mi- 
chael III.  who  gave  him  an  honourable  post  in  his 
stables.  He  also  married  him  to  one  of  the  royal 
concubines,  and  took  the  sister  of  Basil  as  her  suc- 
cessor. These  sure,  though  dishonorable,  means  of 
advancement  procured  him  the  office  of  great  cham- 
berlain of  the  palace,  and  the  highest  place  in  the 
emperor's  favour.  He  soon  became  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  Cesar  Bardas,  Michael's  uncle,  who 
really  reigned  in  the  weak  emperor's  name ;  and 
though  he  at  first  aided  the  progress  of  Basil,  he  re- 
sdlTM  to  ruin  him.  The  latter,  however,  was  be- 
forehand with  him,  and  supported  by  female  influ- 
ence, he  excited  Michael's  fears  of  Bardas,  and  ob- 
tained an  order  to  stab  him  in  the  imperial  tent- 
Soon  after  this  event  he  was  raised  to  a  partnership 
in  the  empire ;  but  his  attempts  to  reform  the  empe- 
ror and  the  state  occasioned  onlv  aversion  in  Mi- 
chael, who,  it  is  said,  had  resolved  to  rid  himself  of 
his  censurer,  when  Basil  anticipated  the  blow  by  as- 
sassinatiug  him,  when  drunk  and  asleep  in  his 
chamber.  Thus  put  in  possession  of  sovereignty, 
A.D.  867,  Basil  showed  himselfnotunworthy  of  the 
high  station ;  and  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  estimable  of  the  emperors  in  that  late  period. 
He  governed  with  so  much  justice  and  moderation, 
that  his  subjects  looked  upon  him  as  a  father.  He 
improTed  and  rendered  less  burthensome  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  finances ;  reformed  the  disorders  of 
the  imperial  household;  and  gave  a  new  system  of 
jurisprudence,  by  digesting  and  recomposing  in  the 
Greek  language  such  of  the  Toluminous  body  of  in- 
stitutes, pandects,  codes,  &c.  in  the  Justinian  law, 
as  suited  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  This  col- 
lection, under  the  name  of  '*  Basilios,"  was  perfected 
by  his  son  and  grandson.  He  renewed  the  military 
glory  of  the  empire,  by  forming  a  well-disciplined 
army,  vrith  which  he  marched  to  the  banke  of  the 
Euphi-ates,  and  curbed  the  Saracens,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  persecuted  Manichcans,  had  made 
irruptions  into  his  territories.     He  pursued  the  Ma 


nicheans  into  Armenia,  laid  waste  their  cBMtej.aa* 
brought  back  great  spoil,  and  m  umMtmOm  of  op- 
ti  ves.  Their  great  leader,  Crysocbeir,  <m  »  new  m- 
road  was  sur|)rised  and  slain ;  bat  Baal  di^gKeed 
himself  by  the  unworthy  revenge  of  sfcootiBgliiw 
arrows  into  the  severed  head  of  the  rebel  •>  rtin 
luspended  from  a  tree.  In  the  eroperor'a  rabaeqBa^ 
expedition  he  entirclv  broke  the  power  of  tkeluB- 
cheans,  and  destroyed  their  strong  fortrea*  Tepuiei. 
He  then  turned  his  arms  againat  the  Saracens  ia 
Asia,  from  whom  he  took  many  fortreasM,  aad  a 
vast  number  of  prisoners.  Basil  Iniili  a  g*^  ™- 
ber  of  churches,  many  of  which  be  dedicated  to  Sl 
Michael,  in  expiation  for  his  murder  of  the  empwor 
of  that  name ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  hif  life  ad- 
dicted himself  greatly  to  the  conwersatioa  of  rdigi 
otts  men,  and  the  devotion  of  the  times.  ^  His  deatk 
was  occasioned  by  an  accident  he  met  with  in  ha^ 
ing  a  stag.  The  animal,  making  a  push  at  hiai, 
engaged  hU  horns  in  his  belt;  and  the  injury  Bttii 
met  with  on  the  occasion  (the  nature  of  whid  a 
not  clearly  related)  proved  fatal.  I/;  as  has  been 
said,  he  rewarded  with  death  the  attendant  who  drew 
his  sword  to  disengage  him  by  cutting  bii  gif^J^^* 
fate  cannot  excite  compassion.  He  died  ia  », 
when  about  seventy-two  years  of  a^. 

BASIL  IL  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  sen 
of  Romanus  II.,  succeeded  to  the    empire  m  eoo- 
junction  with  his  younger  brother  Constantin^  sl 
the  death  of  John  Zimisces,  in   ^76^  being  tte> 
nineteen  years  of  age.     During  several  years,  tie 
administration  vras  left  by  the  young  emperors  m  the 
hands  of  a  minister,  and  the  empire  was  distracted 
by  the  alternate  enmity  and  friendship  of  two  ^ew> 
rals,  Phocasand  Sclerus,  who  in  turn,  or  in  concert, 
aimed  at  usurping  the  sovereignty.     Basil,  *»<>**'^» 
was  too  active  to  allow  either  of  them  success;  aiw 
after  the  united  rebellion  of  both  was  suppressw, 
and  Phpcas  killed,  he  took  Scleras  into  favor,  and 
made  him  his  general.     The  next  year  the  a^enr 
himself  entered  Bulgaria,  defeated  Samuel,  and  hav- 
ing made  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  inflicted  oa 
them  the  cruel  punishment  of  nutting  out  their  fj« 
Leaving  only  a  one-eyed  guide  for  every  hundiw, 
he  sent  them  to  their  king,  who  wa«  struck  m 
such  horror  at  the  sight,  that  he  soon  after  expired. 
Basil,  still  pursuing  the  war  against  the  Bulgarissi, 
at  length  subdued  the  whole  country  ;  and  by  wm 
success,  which  was  the  most  important  to  the  taapu^ 
of  any  obtained  from  the  time  of  Belisarius,  he  ac- 
quired the  just  title  of  conqueror  of  this  feiociow 
nation.  He  retorned  from  his  conqueste  loaded  vu* 
wealth ;  and  he  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  richest 
of  sovereigns,  if  what  historians  record  be  accurate; 
that  after  paying  and  rewarding  his  troops,  he  n- 
tained  a  hoard  of  200,000  pounds  of  goU,  equal  U 
eight  millions  sterling.    Basil  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  science,  and  careless  of  art.    When  the  fervor  w 
military  exploits  was  suspended,  he  therefore  na- 
turally fell  into  the  superstition  of  the  age.    He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  penance  of  a  hermit,  wore  the 
monastic  habit  under  his  robes  and  armour,  obeerte» 
a  vow  of  continence,  and  practised  a  rigorous  ab- 
stinence from  wine  and  flesh.    At  the  wmetime 
the  severity  of  his  disposition  was  not  mollified;  asd 
on  occasion  of  a  revolt,  which  took  place  during  »'' 
absence  in  an  expedition  to  Iberia,  he  filled  CoB' 
stantinople  with  blood  and  confiscation.    JetionfJ 
of  i>ower,  and  avarice,  seem  to  have  been  the  pw- 
dominant  passions  of  his  advanced  yeaxs.  We  bave 
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bttt  meagre  and  obscure  accounts  of  the  transactions 
of  his  long  reign ;  but  wo  find  that  his  martial  ardor 
was  anabated  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  when  he  re- 
solved upon  a  holy  war  against  the  Saracens,  who 
had  settled  in  Sicdy,  and  ravaged  all  the  south  of 
Italy.  His  designs,  however,  wer^  cut  short  by  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1025,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
aine  yeu<*«  He  left  the  sole  sovereignty  to  his  bro- 
ther Constantine. 

BASILIDES,  a  heresiarch  of  Alexandria,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  those  who  corrupted  Christianity  by  ad- 
ditions taken  from  the  system  of  the  E^ptian  Gndb- 
tici,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Manicheism.  He 
taught  his  opinions  in  Alexandria,  in  the  reigns  of 
Tra^jan  and  Adrian.  He  pretended  to  have  had  for 
master  a  certain  Glancias,  interpreter  of  the  doo- 
trioes  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  he  possessed  the  doc- 
brine  of  StMathias.  Hecomposed  several  works,  the 
most  considerable  of  which  was  a  "  Commentary  on 
the  Gospels,"  divided  into  twenty-four  books.  None 
of  his  works  have  reached  modem  times,  and  our 
only  knowledge  of  them  is  obtained  from  those 
irriten  who  have  undertaken  to  expose  his  errors ; 
among  whom  are  Irenssus,  Tfsrtullian,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Epinhanitts,  &c.  His  svstem  appears 
to  have  been  founoed  on  Uie  notion  of  one  supreme 
and  all-perfect  God,  firom  whom  proceeded  a  series  of 
eons,  or  beings  of  inferior  nature,  terminating  in 
aagek,  the  fbnners  of  so  many  distinct  heavens. 

BASILISCUS,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  brother 
to  the  empress  Yerina,  wile  of  Leo  the  elder,  and  by 
her  interest  was  intrusted  with  the  formidable  fleet 
sent  in  468  lu^ainstthe  Vandal  Genseric,  in  Africa. 
Through  his  m  conduct,  or  treachery,  the  expedition 
wbolly  failed,  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet  and  army 
vas  destroyed,  and  he  fled  to  Constantinople,  in  the 
ntmost  disgrace.     He  took  sanctuary  in  the  church 
of  St  Sophia,  till  the  influence  of  his  sister  had  ob- 
tained his  pardon.    When  Zeno,  the  Isaurian,  was 
raised  to  the  empire,  Basiliscus,  instigated  by  Verina, 
headed  a  conspiracy  against  him,   and  drove  him 
from  the  throne,  on  which  he  was  himself  placed  by 
the  senate  and  people  of  Constantinople,  in  475.    It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  lost  evenr  support 
He  alienated  his  sister  by  the  assassination  of  her 
lover ;  disgusted  the  people  by  his  cruel^  and  ex- 
tortions; and,   above  all,  he  mortally  funded  the 
dsrg7i^y  daring  to  condemn  the  council  of  Chal- 
ndon,  taking  the  part  of  the  Eutychians,  recalling 
tne  exiled  heretical  prelates,  and  issuing  an  edict  in 
meir  favour.    The  soldiery  in  Isauria  openly  de- 
tUred  for  the  deposed  Zeno,  and  began  their  march 
^r  Constantinople.  Harmatius,  the  kinsman  of  Ba- 
SMiKos,  whom  he  had  sent  against  Zeno,  after  oblig- 
ing him  to  swear  fidelity  by  his  baptism,  did  not 
KTTiple  to  join  the  enemy ;  and  Zeno  entered  Con- 
stantinople without  opposition,  while  Basiliscus  with 
nu  vrifs  and  children  fled  to  the  great  church,  and 
»xi  down  his  crown  on  the  altar.     Zeno   got  them 
iBto  his  power,  and  sent  them  to  a  castle  of  Cappado- 
^^  where  they  soon  perished  miserably  with  cold 
^d  famine.     The  reign  of  this  fugitive  emperor 
iMted  only  about  twenty  months,  and  ended  in  477. 
.  ^ASILIUS,  a  physician  and  monk  of  Bulgaria, 
Swwf  ^^^^  centary,was  the  founder  of  a  sect  called 
'Jogomiles,  a  name  signifying  in  the  Sclavonian  lan- 
^^  "  Ckid  be  merciful  unto  us."     This  sect  in 
»id  to  have  sprung  from  that  of  the  Massaliaus  or 
«5«fhitc»,  which  prevailed  at  difler^ut  periods  in  the 


East.  The  doctrine  of  Basilius  partook  consider* 
ably  of  the  system  of  the  ancient  Gnostics  and  Mani- 
chssans.  He  maintained  that  this  world  and  aU  ani- 
mal bodies  wera  formed  by  an  evil  demon,  cast  down 
from  heaven  for  rebellion;  and  that  therefore  the 
human  body  was  to  be  reduced  and  weakened  by 
festing,  contemplation,  and  other  religious  exercises, 
in  orcbr  to  restore  the  soul  to  its  pxunitive  liberty. 
He  rejected  the  law  of  Moses,  dented  the  reality  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  disapproved  of  marriage,  and 
fell  into  several  fonatica!  notions  and  practices, 
which,  probablv  by  the  calumnies  of  the  clergy, 
whom  he  bitterly  censured,  have  been  exaggerated 
into  gpross  imjpieties  and  immoralities.  Alter  teach^ 
ing  us  doctrines  many  years  in  secrecy,  through 
various  peris  of  those  regions,  he  was  entrapped  to 
Constantinople,  by  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus, 
who  was  not  ashamed,  under  pretence  of  learning 
his  doctrines  at  a  private  audience,  to  place  a  secre- 
tary behind  a  curtain,  to  write  down  all  that  BasiUua 
said.  The  emperor  then  convoked  a  council,  which, 
on  the  refusal  of  Basilius  to  retract,  readily  con- 
demned hun  to  the  flames,  in  1116. 

BASILOWITZ,  see  Iwan. 

BASIN  (Thomas),  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was 
bishop  of  Lisieux  under  Charles  VII.,  but  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI.  was  deprived  of  his  benefice, 
and  banished  to  Louvain.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Utrecht,  and  was  made  vicar  to  the 
bishop  of  that  place,  with  the  title  of  archbishop  of 
CsBsarea.  He  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times,  and 
other  works,  and  died  in  1491. 

BASINE,  wife  of  Basin,  king  of  Thuringia,  fled 
horn  her  hnsband  to  France,  to  espouse  Childeric  I. 
**  Had  I  known  a  more  valiant  hero  than  yourself," 
said  she  to  this  new  luver,  "  I  would  have  flown  over 
the  seas  to  his  arms."  She  became  the  mother  of 
the  great  Clovis. 

BASINGSTOKE,  or  BASINGE  (John),  a  man 
of  distinguished  learning  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  born  at  .Basingstoke  in  Hampshire,  and  edu- 
cated partly  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  partly 
in  that  of  raris.  From  Paris  he  travelled  to  Atiiens ; 
and  on  his  return  to  England  brought  with  him  a 
great  number  of  Greek  MSS.,  and  introduced  the 
use  of  the  Greek  numeral  figures  into  this  kingdom. 
He  was  eminently  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language ;  and  with  this  view 
he  translated  from  tho  Greek,  into  Latin,  a  gram- 
mar, which  he  entitled,  "  The  Donatus  of  the 
(xreeks."  His  other  works  were,  **  A  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Harmony ,  of  the  Gospels ;"  a  volume 
of  Sermons;  and  "A  Latin  Commentary  upon 
Lombard*s  Sentences.**  He  was  preferred  first  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  London,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  Leicester ;  and  died  in  1252. 

BASIRE  (Isaac),  a  learned  divine,  born  in  the 
island  of  Jersey  in  1607,  was  for  some  time  master 
of  the  free  school  in  Guernsey,  and  then  became 
chaplain  to  Morton,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  gave 
him  a  rectory  and  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese.  In 
1640  he  was  made  doctor  in  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  in  1643,  prebendary  of 
Durham.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  ciril  war,  he 
lost  aU  his  preferments ;  on  which  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Morea,  where  he  preached  with  great 
success  among  the  Greek  Christians ;  after  which 
he  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land.  At  Constantinople 
he  ofiiciated  to  the  French  Protostaiits,  and  was  en- 
tertained for  some  years  by  George  llagotzi,  who 
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made  him  professor  of  divinity  at  Weissenbnrg. 
He  was  recalled  by  Charles  II.  in  1661,  who  ap- 
pointed him  lus  cliaplain  in  ordinary.  He  died  in 
i676.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  Presbytery,  and  several  sennons. 

BASIRE  (James),  an  ingenious  English  en- 
graver, born  in  London  in  1790,  was  engraver  to 
Uie  Antiquarian  and  Royal  Societies.  He  died  in 
1802.  His  works  are,  in  many  respects,  worthy  of 
praise,  but  in  point  of  minute  accura^  and  delicate 
finishing,  thev  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
productions  of  the  principal  architectural  engravers 
of  the  present  day. 

BASKERVILLE  (Sin  Simon),  son  of  Thomas 
Baskerville,  an  apothecary  at  Exeter,  was,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  sent  to  Exeter  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
superioT  ability  and  industry,  which  procured  him  a 
fellowship  in  the  college  before  he  had  taken  his  de- 
gree at  bachdor  in  arts.  In  1606,  he  was  chosen 
senior  proctor  in  the  university.  He  now  applied 
himself  solely  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physic ; 
and  in  1611,  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor, 
and  doctor  in  medicine,  at  the  same  time.  ^  Having 
acquired  considerable  reputation  for  his  skill  in  his 
profession,  he  removed  to  London,  and  was  chosen 
mlow,  and  some  years  after,  president  of  the  college 
of  physicians  there.  He  had  also  the  honor  of  be- 
ing appointed  physician  to  king  James,  and  after- 
wards to  king  Charles  the  Firs^  by  whom  he  was 
knighted.  As  his  practice  extended  with  his  fame, 
he  acquired  so  much  wealth  as  to  be  called  the  rich 
Sir  Simon  ;  which  will  not  be  wondered  at,  if  it  be 
true,  as  was  reported  of  him,  that  he  had  one  hun- 
dred patients  on  his  list  at  a  time.  He  died  July 
5th,  1641,  aged  sixty-eight  years,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cathednJ  of  St  Paul's. 

BASKERVILLE  (John),  an  ingenious  English 
artist,  particularly  deserving  commemoration  for 
his  improvements  in  printing  and  type-founding, 
was  born  at  Wolverley  in  Worcestershire,  in  1706, 
and  inherited  a  small  paternal  estate.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  settled  as  a  writing-master  in  Binning- 
ham ;  and  the  rising  manufactures  of  that  town 
giving  scope  to  his  inventive  talents,  he  entered  into 
a  branch  suited  to  his  love  of  desi^,  that  of  japan- 
ning, which  he  followed  with  pecuhar  ingenuity  and 
success  as  long  as  he  lived.  It  was  in  1750  that  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  letter-founding ;  and  aiming 
at  nothing  less  than  perfection  in  whatever  he 
undertook,  he  pursued  it  with  great  labour,  and  at 
an  expense  which  long  consumed  much  of  the  pro- 
fits of  his  other  manufactories.  His  first  great  per- 
formance was  an  edition  of  Viigil,  in  royal  4to., 
1756,  which  has  since  trebled  its  oriffinal  price. 
Afterwards,  many  others  of  the  Latin  classics,  and 
several  English  ones,  came  from  his  press,  as  well 
in  4to.  as  in  smaller  sixes.  Not  meeting  with  the 
encouragement  he  expected  from  booksellers,  he  lat- 
terly set  up  a  type-foundery  for  sale,  which  business 
was  for  a  time  carried  on  by  his  widow,  after  bis 
death  in  1775.  Various  attempts,  however,  were 
made  to  dispose  of  his  types  and  matrices ;  and  at 
length,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  this  country,  they 
were  sulFered  to  so  to  Paris,  where  a  literary  society 
purchased  them  far  3700/.,  and  employed  them  on  a 
very  splendid  edition  of  Voltaire's  works. 

BASMADJY  (Ibrahim),  a  native  of  Hungary, 
who  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith,  engagM  in 
concert  with  Seid  Effendi  in  establishing  a  printing- 


ofKce  at  Constantinople.  The  sultan  Achmet  III. 
fonnally  countenanced  the  undertaking;  but  the 
printing  of  any  part  of  the  Koran,  or  anything  re- 
lating to  the  Turkish  laws  or  reliipon,  was  inter- 
dicted. Basmadjy,  however,  published  only  sixteen 
works,  though  he  experienced  the  liberal  patronage 
of  the  emperor.     He  died  in  1746. 

BASNA6E  (Benjamin),  son  of  a  French  mi- 
nister who  officiated  at  Charenton  in  France,  wu 
bom  in  1560.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  fa- 
ther's profession,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  church 
of  Charenton,  which  he  held  during  life,  notwiik- 
B&ndin^  the  solicitations  of  more  considerable  con- 
gregrations.  He  assisted  at  the  national  synod  of 
Charenton  in  1623,  as  deputy  of  the  province  of 
Normandy ;  and  such  were  the  tokens  of  capacity 
and  prudence  which  he  displayed,  that  he  waschoieu 
moderator  of  the  national  synod  of  Alengon  in  1637. 
He  was  adjunct  to  the  moderator  of  the  synod  of 
Charenton  in  1644,  and  being  deputed  to  the  queen- 
mother,  received  flrom  her  marks  of  esteem.  He 
was  likewise  a  deputy  from  the  French  ProtesUnl 
churches  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  this  prince  visited  that  country,  and  usefully 
served  the  temporal  interests  of  his  party.  He  eo- 
gaged  in  a  variety  of  controversial  disputes  with  the 
Catholics;  and  wrote  a  "Treatise  on  Che  Church,'* 
which  was  much  esteemed.  A  work  which  he  begaa 
*<  Against  the  indiscreet  Devotion  paid  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,*'  remained  unfinished.  He  died  in  1652,  the 
51st  year  of  his  ministry ;  and  left  two  sons,  An- 
tony and  Henry. — Antont  followed  his  fiUher*! 
profession,  and  was  minister  of  Bayeux.  In  the 
last  persecution  of  the  Protestants  he  signalised  hii 
firmness,  which  was  not  shaken  by  the  imprisonment 
he  underwent  at  Havre-de-Grace  at  the  age  of  75. 
He  was  liberated  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  died 
at  Zutphen,  in  1691,  aged  81. — Hxnrt  du  Fra- 
QUXNAT,  bom  in  1615,  was  brought  up  to  theUvr, 
and  was  received  into  the  parliament  of  Norm&ndy, 
of  which  he  became  one  of  the  most  able  and  elo- 
quent counsellors.  He  was  a  writer  in  his  profei- 
sion ;  and  in  1678,  published  the  '<  Cofttume  de 
Normandie,"  with  very  ample  commentaries,  which 
was  so  well  esteemed,  that  it  came  bo  a  second  edi- 
tion in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1694.  Of  his  **  Traits  det 
Hypotheqnes  (Treatise  on  Mortsages),*'  a  thiid 
edition  was  at  the  same  time  publidied.  He  died  st 
Rouen  in  1695.-^James,  the  son  of  Henry,  wsi 
born  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  the  8th  of  Aug.  1653. 
When  very  young,  he  studied  at  Saumur  under  the 
celebrated  Tanaquil  Faber,  and  at  seventeen  ycsn 
of  age  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  began  hit  diri- 
nity  studies  under  Mestrezat,  Turretin,  and  Troa< 
chin ;  and  finished  them  at  Sedan,  under  the  profes- 
sors Jurieu  and  Le  Blanc  de  Beaulieu.  On  his  return 
to  Rouen,  he  was  recei? ed  as  minister  in  1676,  in 
which  capacity  he  remained  till  1685,  when  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  relieion  being  suppressed, 
he  removed  to  Rotterdam,  and  was  a  minister  pen- 
sionary there  till  1691,  when  he  was  chosen  pastor 
of  the  Walloon  church  of  that  city.  In  1709  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Walloon 
church  at  the  Hague,  and  heina  employed  in  stote 
afiairs,  as  well  as  religious,  conducted  them  so  abl^Ti 
that  Voltaire  said  of  him,  he  was  fitter  to  be  a  mi- 
nister of  state  than  of  a  parish.  Such  was  his  im- 
putation for  political  sagacity,  that  Dubois,  being 
sent  to  the  Hague  in  1716,  to  negodate  a  defensive 
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alliance  between  France,  England,  and  the  States 
General,  was  directed  by  his  employer,  the  Regent 
doke  of  Orleans^  to  follow  in  all  thines  the  adyice  of 
Basnage.  The  negodation  was  concluded ;  and  the 
reftigee  minister,  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  ob- 
tained the  restoration  of  his  estate,  which  he  had 
forfeited  on  leaving  France.  He  died  at  the  Hague, 
after  a  long  illness,  in  1723.  The  works  of  this  au- 
thor»  almost  all  written  in  French,  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  relate  chiefly  to  history  and  theology. 
Among  the  most  important  are,  *'  The  History  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,"  1725,  2  vols.  4to.;  "The 
History  of  the  Jews,  from  Jesus  Christ  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  being  a  Continuation  of  the  History  of 
JosephuB,"  15  vols.  12mo. ;  "  Annals  of  the  United 
Provinces,  since  the  Peace  of  Munster,"  2  vols. 
folio,  1719  and  1726.— Hbnrt  db  Beauval, 
younger  brother  of  the  foreffoing,  bom  in  1659, 
was  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and  be^ 
came  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Rouen. 
His  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith  induced  him 
to  qnit  his  native  country,  and  retire  to  Holland, 
where,  in  1684,  he  publicthed  a  tract  "  On  Reli^^ous 
Toleration."  He  is,  however,  principally  distin- 
guished as  the  writer  of  the  critical  journal,  entitled, 
**L'Hiatoire  des  Ouvrases  des  Savans,"  25  vols. 
]2mo.,  1687-1709,  intended  as  a  sequel  to  Bayle*s 
**  Nonvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres."  He 
died  at  the  Hague  in  1710. 

BASNET  (Edward),  a  native  of  Denbighshire, 
made  dean  of  St  Patrick's  in  Ireland,  in  1537. 
During  O'Neal's  Rebellion,  he  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  government,  and  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  in  a  military  character  under  the  lord 
lieutenant.  For  his  services  he  was  made  a  privy 
counsellor,  and  received  a  grant  of  lands.  He  died 
in  1553. 

BASSANI  (Jambs  Anthont),  a  Jesuit  of  Vi- 
cenza,  eminent  as  an  eloouent  preacher,  and  conse- 

Suently  distinguished  by  rope  Benedict  XIV.  He 
ied  in  1747,  aged  sixty-one,  leaving  behind  him 
some  sermons,  which  were  published  at  Bologna  in 
1752,  and  at  Venice,  1753. 

BASSANI  (Giambattista),  a  celebrated  mu- 
sicial  composer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
Maestro  di  Capella  of  the  cathedral  of  Bologna. 
His  works,  which  are  very  voluminous,  consist  of 
masses,  psalms,  motets  with  instrumental  parts,  and 
sonatas  for  the  violin,  on  which  last  instrument 
he  was  an  excellent  performer,  and  master  to  the 
&mous  Corelli.  Bassani's  compositions  display 
great  learning,  a  fine  invention,  and  a  pure  and 
pathetic  taste.  They  contain  many  of  the  soft  ac- 
cents and  melting  tones  for  which  Corelli's  music 
is  distinguished. 

BASSANO  or  BASSAN,  a  celebrated  painter, 
eommonly  called  Giacomo  da  Ponte,  was  bom  1510, 
in  the  village  of  Bassano,  situated  in  the  republic  of 
Venice,  lus  father  instructed  him  in  the  first  prin- 
ciplei  of  his  art ;  and  the  works  of  Titian  and  Par- 
megiano,  bat  above  all  a  careful  study  of  nature.en- 
abled  him  to  improve  and  display  those  happy 
talents  he  had  for  painting.  He  lived  chiefly  in  the 
conntrv,  where  he  gave  himself  mostly  to  paiutin? 
of  landscapes  and  animals.  It  is  said  he  found 
great  dilBculty  in  representing  feet  and  hands,  and 
lor  this  reason  these  parts  are  generally  hid  in  his 
pictares.  Annibal  Carracci,  when  he  went  to  see 
Baasan,  was  so  for  deceived  by  the  representation  of 
«  book  drawn  upon  the  wall,  that  lie  went  to  lay 


hold  of  it  Bassan  was  also  a  great  lover  of  music, 
and  used  to  amuse  himself  with  gardening;  and 
amongst  the  plants  which  he  reared,  we  are  told  that 
he  would  often  intermingle  the  figures  of  setpents 
and  other  animals,  drawn  so  much  to  the  life,  that 
one  could  hardly  miss  being  deceived.  He  died  at 
Venice  in  1592,  leaving  four  sons  who  practised 
painting.-— Francesco,  the  eldest,  was  the  most 
eminent  He  settled  at  Venice,  and  painted  at  the 
palace  of  St  Mark,  in  concurrence  with  Tintoret 
and  Paul  Veronese.  He  fell  into  a  melancholy 
state,  and  died  in  consequence  of  throwing  himself 
out  of  a  window,  aeed  44.— Lbandro  also  settled 
at  Venice,  where  he  attained  great  reputation  as  a 
portrait  painter.  He  lived  an  irregular  kind  of  life, 
and  had  the  fancy  of  always  suspecting  his  com- 
panions of  an  intention  to  poison  him.— -The  other 
two  chiefly  employed  themselves  in  copying  their 
father's  works. 

BAS8ANTIN  (James),  a  Scotch  astronomer  of 
note  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  the 
laird  of  Bassantin  in  the  Mers,  and  was  bom  in  the 
reign  of  James  IV.  He  acquired  his  first  know- 
ledge of  the  mathematical  sciences  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  travelled  for  improve- 
ment through  various  parts  of  the  continent  He 
taught  mathematics  for  some  time  in  the  university 
of  Faris ;  and  there  chiefly  seems  to  have  imbibed 
that  attachment  for  the  delusions  of  judicial  as- 
trology which  was  so  common  in  that  age,  and  in 
which  few  astronomers  had  then  philosophy  or  ho- 
nesty enough  to  forbear  interfering.  Having  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  and  some  fortune  in 
France,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1562, 
and  died  in  1568.  Bassantin  was  slightly  tinctured 
with  polite  liters 'ure,  being  scarcely  acquainted  with 
any  lang[uage  besides  his  mother-tongue,  except  the 
French,  in  which  he  wrote  and  taught,  but  very  in- 
correctly. In  astronomy  he  possessed  a  considerable 
share  of  real  knowledge  for  his  time.  His  principal 
work  in  this  science  was  written  in  French,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by  John  Tomsssius, 
and  published  at  Geneva,  under  the  title  of  "  Astro* 
nomia  Jacobi  Bassontini  Scoti,  opus  absolutissi- 
mum,"  &c.  &c.  fol.,  1599.  He  also  published  **  Pa- 
raphrase  de  Astrolabe,  &c.  (an  Explanation  of  the 
Astrolabe  and  its  Uses;V'  Lyons,  1555,  8vo.;  "  Su- 
per Mathematica  Genethliaca  (or,  the  Art  of  Casting 
Nativities;)"  "  Arithmetica ;"  "Musica  secundum 
Platonis  princjpia ;"  "  De  Mathesi  in  genere." 

BASSARABA  (Constantinb  Brancovan),  a 
prince  of  Wallachia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
teenth  century,  has  been  known  in  Europe,  under 
the  three  Aames  of  Cantacuzenus,  Brancovan,  and 
Bassaraba,  the  first  and  last  of  which  he  assumed. 
When  the  Turks  declared  war  against  the  Russians 
in  1710,  Bassaraba  wavered  between  the  two,  but  at 
length  took  part  with  the  Turks.  His  duplicity, 
however,  was  such,  that  a  charge  against  him  was 
made  of  favouring  the  Russians,  in  conseouence  of 
which  he  was  strangled,  together  with  his  lour  sons, 
by  order  of  the  Porte,  in  1714 

BASSELIN  (Oliver),  a  fuller  of  Normandv, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  songs  and  '»allaas 
being  called  Vaudevires,  by  corruption  for  Vaux- 
de-Vire,  the  place  of  his  birth,  have  given  rise  to  the 
term  Vaudeville.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
this  term  takes  its  origin  from  Vols  de  vtZ^,  aname  at 
that  time  ^iven  to  songs  which  terminated  with  any 
thing  particularly  pointed.    Basselin's  songs  were 
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published  at  Vire  iu  1811. 

BASSBPORTE  (Ma delaine  Frances),  a  fe- 
jnale  artist,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1702,  and  in  1745 
was  arooiuted  botanical  painter  to  the  king's  gar- 
den. She  instructed  the  daughters  of  Louis  XY. 
in  painting,  and  that  monarch,  who  took  pleasure 
in  conversing  with  her,  was  often  persuaded  to  liberal 
and  benevolent  acts  by  her  entreaties.  She  died 
in  Oct  1780. 

BASSET  (Peter),  chamberlain  to  Henry  V., 
accompanied  that  prince  in  all  his  expeditions,  of 
which  he  has  given  an  interesting  account  in  one 
volume.  The  work  has  never  been  printed,  but  is 
preserved  in  the  Herald's  office  in  Paris. 

BASSEVILLE  (Hugh  de),  a  French  writer 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  edited  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  a  journal  called  **  Le 
Mercure,"  and  afterwards  **  Journal  d'Etat  et  du 
Citoyen."  Being  sent  envoy  from  the  republic  to 
Rouen  in  1792,  he  behaved  with  such  violence  and 
imprudence,  as  to  excite  a  popular  commotion  which 
«08t  him  his  life.  He  died  in  January  1793,  owing 
to  the  injuries  received  from  bein^  pelted  with 
stones.  He  wrote  Historical  and  Political  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  other  works. 

BASSI  (Hugh,  Viscount),  a  native  of  Pisa, 
succeeded  to  large  estates  left  him  by  his  fisither,  but 
being  an  illegitimate  son,  the  Pisan  republic  refused 
to  ratify  to  him  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  them 
io  Sardinia,  without  payment  of  a  large  tribute. 
From  this  time  he  secretly  harboured  a  ferocious 
haired  towards  his  countrymen,  and  earnestly  sought 
an  opportunity  of  venting  it  For  this  purpose  he 
entered  into  a  league  with  two  other  nobles  to  betray 
Sardinia  into  the  power  of  James  II.  of  Arragon, 
and  then  notifying  the  intentions  of  that  kine,  he 
requested  assistance  from  the  Pisans  to  oppose  him. 
Havin^i  thus  got  a  grefA  number  toeether,  he,  upon 
his  arrival  in  Sardinia,  in  April  1323,  massacred 
not  only  every  Pisan  soldier  under  his  command, 
but  all  travellers  and  merchants  whom  he  found  in 
Sardinia  belonging  to  his  native  place. 

BASSI  (Laura),  an  Italian  lady,  distinguished 
by  her  acquirements,  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Verati  of  Bologna.  She  understood  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  languages,  as  well  as  her  own, 
and  was  eminent  for  her  literature  and  science.  In 
1732,  she  was  honored  with  the  doctorial  dignity, 
and  she  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  many 
learned  persons  in  Europe,  who  admired  he^  talents 
and  accomplishments.  She  commenced  a  course  of 
lectures  in  philosophy  in  1745,  and  continued  them 
to  her  death.  Her  morals  were  pure,  and  her  cha- 
racter amiable ;  and  she  was  liberal  in  her  acts  of 
charity  to  the  poor  and  orphans.  She  died  at  an 
advanced  age  at  Bologna  in  1778. 

BASSIANO  (Lauoi),  born  at  Placcnza,  dis- 
covering early  a  propensity  to  the  knowledge  of 
medicine,  was  sent  to  Padua,  where  he  studied  un- 
der Baptist  Monti,  and  having  performed  the  usual 
exercises,  in  1544  he  was  admitted  doctor  in  phi- 
losophy and  physic.  In  1547  he  was  made  profes- 
sor in  those  sciences,  and  acquired  considerable  re- 
putation as  a  public  teacher.  Going  to  his  house,  in 
1562^  he  was  assaulted  by  an  assassin,  who  killed 
him  by  stabbing  him  in  several  parts  of  his  body 
with  a  bayonet.  He  left  several  publications,  of 
which  the  principal  are,  "latrologia  sive  dialogi 
duo,  in  quibus  de  univers«  art  is  mcdicsp,  prapcipne 
vcro    morborum    omnium    et   cognosce ndorum   ft 


curandorum  absolutissima  methodo^  diBaeritiir,'^  Ba- 
siles,  1543,  4to.;  *' De  origins  et  causa  pestis,*' 
Patav.  1555,  8vo. ;  "  De  prodigiosis  partubos." 

BASSIUS  (Henry),  son  of  Gerard  Bassins,  or 
Bass,  a  surgeon  sof  eminence  at  Brenaen,  born  in 
1690.  In  1713  he  went  to  Halle,  where  he  studied 
medicine  under  Frederic  Hoffman,  in  1715  to  Stras- 
burg,  and  two  years  after  to  Basle ;  attaching  him. 
self  particularlv  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
improvements  that  had  oeen  mtely  made  in  anatomy 
and  surgery.  Returning  thence  to  Halle,  he  was 
created  doctor  in  medicine ;  and  soon  after  profes- 
sor  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  the  time  of  his  death,  Maidi  5tb, 
1754.  His  works  are,  "  Disputatio  de  fistula  ani 
fcliciter  curanda,"  8vo.,  1718;  "  Observationes 
anatomico-chirurgico-medicse,*'  Halse,  1731,  with 
figures,  representing  some  instruments  invented  by 
the  author, — a  work  much  commended  by  Haller; 
"Tractatus  de  morbis  venereis,"  Iiipsis,  1761, 
8vo. ;  a  posthumous  work,  to  which  the  editor  has 
added  some  valuable  observations.  He  also  pub- 
lished, in  the  German  language,  "  Commentaries 
on  Nuck*s  Art  of  Surgery,"  8vo.  1728. 

BASSOMPIERRE  (Francis  dk),  marshal,  de< 
scended  from  a  distinguished  family  in  Lorraine,  was 
bom  in  1579.  He  early  engaged  in  the  miliUry 
service,  and  rose  to  the  office  of  colonel-general  of 
the  Swiss,  and  io  1622,  to  that  of  marshal  of 
France.  He  was  also  employed  in  a  diplomatic  ca- 
pacity, to  Spain,  England,  and  Switzerlsund,  and  in 
all  these  employs  he  signalized  his  courage  and  con- 
duct ;  but  he  was,  perhaps,  still  more  indebted  for 
his  elevation  to  his  agreeable  talents  in  society,  his 
ready  wit,  noblfe  air,  politeness,  and  generosity.  Uis 
bons-mots  were  caustic  and  satirical ;  and  cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  had  smarted  from  them,  and  feared 
his  influence,  caused  him  to  be  put  into  the  Ba«tilf 
in  1631,  where  he  continued  for  twelve  years,  till 
the  death  of  this  minister.  This  retirement  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  improving  his  mind,  and  be 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  reading  and  writing.  It 
was  chiefly  in  prison  that  he  composed  the  historiral 
works  which  have  perpetuated  his  name.  They  are, 
"  Memoirs,  containing  the  History  of  his  Life,  and 
of  the  most  remarkable  Occurrences  at  the  Court  of 
France  from  1598  to  1631,"  3  vols.  12mo. ;  "  An 
Account  of  his  Embassies,**  2  vols.  12mo. ;  and 
!*  Remarks  on  the  Historv  of  Louis  XIII.  by  I>u- 
pleix,**  12mo.  These  works  abound  in  curious  par 
ticulars  and  occasional  strokes  of  satire :  and  in  the 
memoirs  of  his  own  life  he  tell  us,  that  so  successful 
was  he  in  his  gallantries,  that  on  the  momii^of  his 
committal  to  prison,  he  had  no  less  than  6,000  love, 
letters,  from  ladies  of  the  court  and  city,  to  commit 
to  the  flames.  The  marshal  was  restored  to  his  co- 
lonelcy of  the  Swiss  after  his  liberation;  and  be 
himself  says  that  he  was  fixed  upon  for  goveraor  of 
the  young  king,  Louis  XIV.,  but  excused  himself 
nn  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  He  gre^ 
extremely  corpulent,  and  died  of  an  apoplexy  in 
1646. 

BASTA  (George  Count),  a  military  man  of 
eminence,  was  bom  at  la  Rocoa,  a  village  near  Ta- 
ranto.  He  was  commander  of  an  Epirote  or  Alba- 
nese  regiment  of  horse,  when  the  pnnce  of  Parma 
took  possession  of  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  1579.  He  accompanied  the  priori 
into  France  in  159t',  when  he  went  to  fucrour  thiJ 
L"agu«  ;  .■♦nd  commanded  thf  rear- guard  at  tho  fiwf 
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retreat  in  1592.  His  principal  theatre,  however, 
was  the  war  in  Traniylyania  and  Hungary,  where, 
in  1601,  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  Siinsmand 
Batiori,  and  afterwards  took  the  town  of  Clauaen- 
buif.  Finding  a  rival  to  his  glory  in  the  waywode 
of  Walachia,  he  caused  him  to  be  killed  in  his  tent 
on  suspicion  of  intelligence  with  the  Turks.  In  the 
next  year  he  completed  the  ruin  of  Battori,  and 
compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  only 
granted  on  his  renunciation  of  all  rights  over  Trans- 
fvlvania.  After  taking  part  in  other  engagements, 
Basta  died  in  1607,  leaving  behind  him  two  profes- 
sional works  greatly  esteemed ;  "  Maestro  di  Campo 
generale  (Quarter-maater-general,)"  printed  at  Ve- 
nice in  1606,  and  *'  Govemo  della  Cavalleria  leg. 
giera  (Discipline  of  the  Light^horse.)" 

BASTARD  (Thomas),  an  English  poet  and  di- 
vine in  the  seventeenth  century,  author  of  **  Chres- 
roleros,"  or  seven  books  of  epigrams;  "Magna 
Britannia;"  sermons,  &c.  He  died  April 9th,  1618. 

BASTER  (Job),  a  Dutch  philosopher  and  na- 
turalist,  who  left  a  great  number  of  works  on  bo- 
tany, &c.  Besides  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  in  those  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  Haerlem,  he  was  the  author  of 
"Opnscnla  subseciva,  Observationes  misceUaneas 
de  Animalcalis  ct  Plantis  quibusdam  Marinis, 
eorumque  Ovariis  et  Seminibus  continentia/'  1759, 
4to. ;  and  "  Principles  of  Botany,  according  to  Lin- 
narus/*  in  Dutch,  1768,  4to. 

B ASTON  (Robert),  a  poet  of  some  note  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  author  of  several  works,  was 
descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  bom  in  Yorkshire, 
not  fiu:  from  Nottingham.  In  his  youth  he  became 
a  Carmelite  monk,'  and  afterwards  prior  of  that  order 
at  Scarborough.  He  was  likewise  poet  laureat  and 
public  orator  at  Oxford.  In  1304,  ne  accompanied 
kiog  Edward  I.  in  his  expedition  into  Scotland,  for 
the  purpose  of  cfclebrating  the  king's  victories  over 
the  Scots ;  but  being  taken  prisoner,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sing  the  successes  of  Robert  Bruce,  who 
then  claimed  the  crown  of  Scotland.  He  died  about 
the  year  1310,  and  was  buried  at  Nottingham.  His 
poetry,  thooffh  barbarous,  was  not  contemptible  for 
the  age  in  wnich  he  lived. 

BATE  (Qsobgb),  an  eminent  physician,  bom  at 
Bfaid's  Morton  near  Buckingham,  1608.  Haring 
taken  the  desrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts  at 
Queen's  Colkge,  Oxford,  he  entered  on  the  physic 
line  in  1629«  and  for  some  years  practised  in  and 
sboat  Oxford.  In  1637  he  took  his  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  phytic,  and  became  very  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  so  that  when  king  Charles  kept  his  court  at 
Olford,  he  was  his  principal  physician.  When  the 
king's  affiurs  declined.  Dr.  Bate  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  accommodated  himself  so  well  to  the 
times,  that  he  became  physician  to  the  Charter- 
boose,  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
afterwards  principal  plrvsician  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Nevertheless,  upon  the  Restoration  he  got  into  favor 
with  the  royal  party,  was  made  principal  physician 
to  the  king,  and  feUow  of  the  Koyal  Society;  and 
this,  we  are  told,  was  owing  to  a  report  raised  on 
parpose  by  his  friends,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  that 
he  gave  Uie  protector  a  dose  which  hastened  his 
deaU.  Dr.  Bate  wrote  in  Latin  an  account  of  the 
late  commotidns  in  England,  and  some  other  pieces, 
snd  died  at  his  house  in  Hatton^rden,  1669. 

BATE  (John),  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Car- 
aditas  at  York,  in  the  fifUenth  century,  was  bom 


in  Northumberland,  educated  at  York,  and  finished 
his  studies  at  Oxford.  He  answered  the  hopes  en- 
tertained of  him,  and  became  an  eminent  philoso- 
Eher  and  divine,  and  profoundly  skilled  in  the  Greek 
mguage.  He  died  in  1429,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reiffn  of  Henry  VI.,  having  written  a  compendium 
of  logic,  and  treatises  on  the  Construction  of  the 
Parts  of  Speech,  Aristotle's  Predicaments,  and  Por- 
phyry's Universalia ;  as  also  various  theological 
treatises,  among  which  is  a  preface  to  the  bible. 

BATE  (Julius),  a  clergvman  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  distmguished  himself  in  the  last  cen- 
tury by  advocating  the  peculiar  notions  of  Hutchin- 
son, the  author  of  Aloses's  Principia ;  who  conceived 
the  knowledge  of  all  arts  and  sciences  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Bible.  He  published  several  works 
in  defence  of  the  Hutchinsonian  system,  and  some 
others  on  biblical  literature.  He  died  in  1771,  at 
Amndel  in  Sussex. 

BATECUMBE,  or  BADECOMBE  (William), 
an  eminent  mathematician,  is  supposed  to  have  flou- 
rished about  the  year  1420,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

V.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself 
to  natural  philosophy  in  general,  but  chiefly  to  the 
mathematics,  in  which  he  made  a  very  great  pro- 
flciency,  as  is  evident  by  his  writings  in  that  science, 
which  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  and  in- 
timacy of  the  greatest  men  of  those  times.  His 
mathematical  writings  are,  **  Of  the  Formation  and 
Use  of  the  Concave  Sphere;"  "Of  the  Solid 
Sphere;"  « Of  the  Use  of  the  Astrolabe;"  "Phi- 
losophical Conclusions." 

BATEMAN  (William),  bishop  of  Norwich  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  founder  of  Trinity-hall, 
in  Cambridge,  was  bom  at  Norwich,  and  educated 
at  the  former  place.  After  haring  gone  through 
the  usual  circle  of  the  sciences,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  in  which  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
a  uine  then  uncommon.  On  the  8th  of  December, 
1328,  he  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Nor- 
wich ;  soon  after  this  he  went  and  studied  at  Rome, 
for  his  farther  improvement ;  and  so  distinguished 
himself  by  his  knowledge  and  exemplary  behariour, 
that  he  was  promoted  by  the  pope  to  the  place  of 
auditor  of  his  palace.  He  was  ukewise  advanced 
by  him  to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln ;  and  so  ^reat  an 
opinion  had  he  of  his  pradence  and  capacity,  that 
he  sent  him  twice  as  nis  nuncio,  to  endeavour  to 
procure  a  peace  between  Edward  III.  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  king  of  France.  Upon  the  death  of 
Anthony  de  Beck,  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  pope 
conferred  that  bishopric  upon  Bateman,  on  the  23d 
of  January,  1343,  when  he  returned  into  his  native 
country,  and  lived  in  a  regular,  and  withal  in  a  ge- 
nerous and  hospitable  manner.    Of  pope  Clement 

VI.  he  obtained  for  himself  and  successors,  the  first 
fruits  of  all  vacant  livings  within  his  diocese ;  which 
occasioned  frequent  disputes  between  himself  and 
his  clergy.  In  the  year  1347  he  founded  Trinity- 
hall  in  Cambridge,  for  the  study  of  the  civil  and  ca- 
non laws ;  and  had  another  defeated  to  the  Annun- 
ciation of  Uie  Virgin  Mary,  for  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy and  dirinity.  He  died  at  Arignon,  whither 
he  had  gone  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1354-5,  and  was  buried  with  great  solem- 
nity in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city. 

BATEMAN  (Thomas),  an  eminent  phvsician, 
was  born  at  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  April  29,  1778, 
and  in  1794,  apprenticed  to  an  apothecory  in  that 
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town.  In  1797  he  ciune  to  London  and  walked  the 
hospitals,  and  in  1797  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  acted  as  clinical  clerk  to  the  Infirmary,  became 
one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society, 
and,  in  1801,  graduated  M.D.  In  1804  he  was 
chosen  phTsician  to  the  Public  Dispensary  in  Lon- 
don, shortly  afterwards,  physician  to  the  Fever  In- 
stitution, and  in  1805,  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  It  was  no^  however, 
until  1811,  that  he  began  to  be  known  as  a  nrac- 
titioner  of  eminence,  and,  in  181 3^  he  spread  his 
fame  over  Europe  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Synop- 
sis,** and  "Delineations  of  the  cutaneous  diseases,** 
with  plates,  the  former  of  which  was  translated  into 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  both  works  were 
requested  as  presents  by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who 
in  return,  sent  Dr.  Bateman  a  magnificent  ring,  and 
an  intimation  that  all  his  future  works  womd  be 
welcome  at  St.  Petersburg.  Dr.  Bateman  died 
April  9,  1820,  having  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death  been  converted  from  scepticism  to  the  Chris- 
tian relieion  by  a  perusal  of  Scott*s  Essays,  on  read- 
ing which  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  demonstration  !— - 
complete  demonstration !"  It  was  said  of  him,  in 
his  medical  capacity,  that  in  him,  the  faculty  had 
lost  more  perspicuity,  judgment,  greater  extent  of 
learning,  and  more  practical  familiarity  with  disease, 
than  were  combined  in  any  other  man. 

BATES  (William),  was  born  in  1625,  received 
his  academical  education  at  Cambridge,  and  alter 
taking  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1647,  became  a  dis- 
tingnuhed  preacher  among  the  Presbyterians  in 
London.  Upon  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  received  a  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity,  by  roval  mandate  from  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  one  of  tne  commissioners  at  the 
Savoy  conference  for  reviewing  the  liturgy,  and  was 
afterwards  chosen  one  of  the  disputants  on  the  Pres- 
byterian side  against  Dr.  Pearson  and  others  on  the 
episcopalian.  He  took  the  oath  required  of  Non- 
conformists by  the  five-mile  act,  and  was  concerned 
in  some  fruitless  attempts  to  effect  a  comprehension 
of  the  Dissenters  by  certain  alterations  and  conces- 
sions. King  William  treated  with  regard,  and  queen 
Mary  was  a  frequent  reader  of  the  works  ol^  Dr. 
Bates,  who  diea  in  1699.  He  published  various 
works  in  divinity,  consisting  chiefly  of  sermons  and 
discourses,  which  after  his  death,  were  collected  into 
one  volume,  folio ;  and,  besides  these,  a  posthumous 
volume  appeared  in  8vo.,  consisting  of  **  Sermons 
on  the  everlasting  Rest  of  the  Saints.**  He  was 
likewise  the  editor  of  a  volume  of  the  lives  of  emi- 
nent persons,  written  in  Latin,  entitled  "  Vitas  Se- 
lectorum  aliquot  Virorum,  qui  doctrioa,  dignitate, 
aut  pietatc  indaruere.**  London,  1681,  4to. 

BATES  (Jo ah),  a  musician  of  eminence,  bom 
at  Halifax  in  Yorkshire  in  1740.  Such  was  his  re> 
nutation,  that  at  the  commemoration  of  Handel  in 
westminster-abbey,  he  was  the  person  unanimoush 
selected  to  superintend  the  permrmance.  He  died 
in  1799. 

BATESON  (Thomas),  organist  of  Chester  about 
the  year  1600.  He  is  one  of  the  best  English  writers 
of  madrigals,  of  which  he  published  a  collection, 
and  was  a  contributor  to  Morley*s  Triumphs  of 
Oriana. 

BATHB  fHBNKT  DB),  a  natiw  of  Devonshire, 
was  tqptpointea  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  under 
Henry  IIL,  in  1238,  and  in  1240,  one  of  the  jus- 
tices itinerant,  as  they  were  then  cidled,  when  going 


the  ciicuits.  A  charge  of  bribery,  however,  being 
brought  against  him,  in  the  execution  of  his  duties, 
he  was  prosecuted  with  much  vigor  hj  the  king,  who 
refused  at  first  to  take  bail,  and  upon  finding  him 
likely  to  be  acquitted,  mounted  the  throne,  and  with 
his  own  lips  proclaimed  that  whf>eTer  should  kifl 
Henry  de  Bathe  should  have  the  royal  pardon.  Upon 
this  intimation,  many  of  the  roy«l  party  were  for 
despatching  De  Bathe  in  court,  but  his  friends  inter- 
fering, saved  his  life,  and  afterwards  so  imporbmed 
the  king,  that  he  not  only  established  him  in  his  for- 
mer office,  but  created  him  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.     He  died  in  1621. 

BATHE  (WiLLiAH),  an  Irish  Jesuit  rector  of  an 
Irish  school  at  Salamanca,  died  there  in  1614,  leav- 
ing behind  him,  '<  An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of 
Music,*'  '*  Janua  Linguarum,"  and  some  pieces  on 
diviniW. 

BAKTHELIER  (Jamxs  lx),  advocate  oT  the 

Eresidial  court  of  Evereuz,  in  France,  was  cele- 
rated  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  his  knowledge  o 
law.  His  work  entitled  *'  Commentaries  on  the 
Norman  Law,'*  was  reprinted  at  Ronen  in  1684,  and 
is  held  in  great  repute. 

BATHURST  (Ralph),  M.D.,  bora  at  How- 
thorpe,  near  Harborough,  in  Northamptonshire  in 
1620,  was  educated  at  Coventry  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1644^ 
but  the  ensuing  confusions  and  dumg^s  of  the  times 
affording  little  encouragement  to  pursue  the  clerical 
profession,  Bathurst  attended  to  the  study  of  physic. 
His  snceess  and  interest  were  sufficient  to  obtain 
him  the  appointment  of  physcian  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  navy ;  but  at  the  Restoration,  he 
resumed  the  clerical  character  and  studies,  and  eo- 
tirely  relinouishmg  the  practide  of  physic,  was  made 
king's  chaplain  in  1663,  and  in  the  next  year,  pre- 
sident of  his  college.  A  Latin  poem  which  he  had 
written  in  commendation  of  '*  Hobbes's  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,"  in  1660,  having  introduced  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  Devonshire  family,  he  was  no- 
minated in  1670,  by  the  interest  of  the  duke,  to  the 
deanery  of  Wells.  In  1673  he  was  appointed  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  which  office  he  held 
three  years,  and  died  in  1704  Dr.  Bathurst  had 
some  singularities  of  disposition,  which  grew  upon 
him  as  he  advanced  in  years.  He  disregarded  all 
external  accomplishments  as  unworthy  of  the  scho- 
lar, and  had  a  particular  dislike  to  music,  though 
called  the  sister  of  his  favourite,  poetry.  His  liter- 
ary attainments  were  extensive,  but  he  principally 
shines  as  a  Latin  scholar,  and  especially  as  a  profici- 
ent in  Latin  poetry.  Some  of  the  best  pieces  in  the 
"  Muss  AngUcanee*'  are  of  his  composition.  His 
works,  under  the  title  of  "  Literary  Remains,"  have 
been  annexed  to  an  account  of  his  life,  published  by 
Mr.  Warton. 

BATHURST  (Allkn,  Earl),  son  of  Sir  Ben- 
jamin, was  bom  in  Westminster  in  the  year  1684, 
and  received  his  education  at  Trinity  College  Ox- 
ford. He  entered  pariiament  at  an  early  agf*.^"^ 
soon  distinffnished  himself  by  his  spirit  and  abihties. 
He  opposed  the  duke  of  Marlboroogh  and  the  Whi|(^ 
and  in  1711,  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  who  were  in 
one  day  made  peers,  to  fbnn  a  majority  in  the  house 
of  lords.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  George  I-i 
he  boldly  denounced  the  attainder  of  brd  Boliog* 
broke,  and  the  dnke  of  Qimond,  and  in  1718  be 
showed  himself  the  nosi  fraudable  opponent  of 
the  coart»  and  of  Sir  Robert  Wa^polt  in  paiticQltf> 
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la  1704  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Apsl^, 
bj  whom  he  had  four  eons  and  four  daughters.  In 
1742  he  was  made  one  of  the  privy  council,  trea- 
tant  to  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1757,  and  on  the 
secession  of  that  prince  to  the  throne  as  George  III., 
rstired  upon  a  pension  of  2,000/.  per  annum.  In 
his  private  character  lord  Bathnrst  was  a  man  of 
great  generosity,  affiible  in  manners,  and  humane 
ia  sentiment,  and  was  lona  and  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison.  He  was  made  an 
earl  in  1772,  and  died  16th  Sept  1775.— His  son 
Henry  was  bom  in  1713,  was  bred  to  the  law,  and 
in  1771  rose  to  the  rank  of  lord  chancellor,  upon 
which  occasion  he  was  created  baron  Apsley.  He 
resigned  the  seals  in  1778.  His  *'  Theory  of  Evi- 
dace,"  is  a  work  of  great  value. 

BATHURST  (Chaalss  Braggb,  the  Right 
Hon.),  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  became  a  privy 
counsellor,  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  was  the  sou  of 
Charles  Brsjjge,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  related  to  the  fitmily  of  earl 
Bsthurst  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Ox- 
ford, and  became  member,  successively  for  Ciren- 
cester, Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Bristol,  Bodmin,  and 
Harwich.  He  was  for  some  time  clerk  of  the  Pre- 
sentations, was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply in  1799,  and  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy  in 
1801.  He  resigned  this  office  in  1803^  and  was 
subsequently  nominated  secretary  at  war.  In  May 
1804,  he  obtained  the  royal  license  to  assume  the 


Dsxne  of  Bathnrst ;  in  1806,  was  made  master  of  i 
the  Mint,  and  in  181%  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  In  1826,  a  pension  of  350t  was  granted 
him  out  of  the  civil  list,  and  his  widow  enjoys  one 
of  lOOOJ.  per  annum.    He  died  August  20,  1831. 

BATHYLLUS  and  PYLADES,  the  inventors 
of  a  new  method  of  representins  all  kinds  of  thea- 
trical pieces  bv  dancing.  Bathyflus  was  a  freedman 
of  Mftcenas,  the  object  of  his  extravagant  and  licen- 
tious attachment;  and  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  Macenas,  Augustus  countenanced  these 
players  and  their  art  Bathyllus  excelled  as  a  co- 
mic, and  Pylades  as  a  trag  c  pantomime.  They 
flourished  under  Augustus,  Sboni  the  year  B.C.  18. 
From  these  two  competitors  for  public  fiune  in  the 
respective  department  of  their  art  sprung  two  sects, 
each  of  which  retained  the  name  and  preserved  the 
nanner  and  character  of  its  master.  The  disci^es 
of  Bathyllus  were  called  BathvUi,  and  those  of  Py- 
lades were  denominated  Pylacue.  The  Romans  cU- 
Tided  themselves  into  parties  on  account  of  these 
tvo  pantomimes;  and  the  interest  of  Bathvllus's 
^  at  one  time  so  prevalent  as  to  procure  the  ba- 
Buhment  of  P^ladu.  Upon  his  return  Augustas 
rseonmiended  his  behaving  better  for  the  fiitare,  and 
not  attemptinff  to  divide  Uie  people  into  parties  or 
fcctions.  Pylades  replied,  "  Cnsar,  it  is  of  service 
fo  you  to  have  the  people  busied  about  Bathyllus  and 
Be."— -Also  the  name  of  a  beautiful  boy  of  Samoa, 
■aid  to  have  been  bdoved  by  Polycrates  the  tyrant, 
•ad  bvAnacreon. 

BATILDA  (St.),  wife  of  Clovis  IL  king  of 
Fiance,  was  Qriginally  a  slave  in  the  service  of  one 
of  that  monarch's  household  snperintendants.  She 
vaa  espoused  in  649^  and  after  the  death  of  Clovis 
iB  6&5,  she  continued  to  reign  for  ten  years  with 
pity,  pnidenee,  and  justice.  She  retired  to  a  mo- 
Uitery  whia^  she  had  built,  in  665,  and  died  there 
ia  680.    She  was  canonised  by  pope  Nicholas  L 


BATMANSON  (Jobn),  ]|ner  of  the  Carthusian 
monastery,  or  charter-house,  in  London,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  studied  at  Oxford  ;  and  being  a 
great  fiaivorite  of  Edward  Lee,  archbishop  of  York, 
wrote  at  his  request  against  Erasmus  and  Luther. 
He  died  in  1531,  and  was  buried  in  the  charter- 
house. Bale  represents  him  as  proud,  arrogant,  and 
fond  of  wrangUng :  and  says,  that  Erasmus  styles 
him  an  ignorant  fellow,  and  vain-glorious  even  to 
madness.  Pits,  on  the  other  hand,  commends  his 
genius,  learning,  {fiety,  and  seal ;  his  acquaintance 
with  the  scriptures,  and  his  high  exemplary  life. 
His  works  are  "  Animadversiones  in  Annotationes 
Erasmi  in  N.  T.;"  "A  Treatise  against  some  of 
Luther's  writings ;"  both  of  which  he  afterwards 
retracted :  "  Comment  in  Proberb.  Solomonis,"— 
"in  Cantica  Canticomm ;'*  "De  Unici  Mag- 
daleni;*'  "  Institutiones  Noviciorum;"  "DeCon- 
temptu  Mundi ;"  **  De  Christo  duodenni,**  a  homily 
on  Luke  ii.  42;  and    '<  On  the  words  Misnu  ««<,*' 

&C. 

BATONI  (PoMPSio),  the  most  eminent  Italian 
painter  of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Lucca  in 
1708.  His  father  was  by  profession  a  goldsmith, 
and  Pompeio  was  destined  to  the  same  employment. 
This,  in  Italy,  has  ever  been  exercised  as  a  branch 
of  the  fine  uts,  and  Pompeio  was  in  conseouence 
instructed  in  drawing.  He  early  attained  such 
reputation  in  his  art,  uat  when  his  countrymen  had 
resolved  to  present  pope  Benedict  XIII.  with  a 
golden  cup  of  extraordinary  workmanship,  in  gra- 
titude for  his  raising  their  episcopal  chdr  to  an 
archbishopric,  young  Batoni  was  entrusted  with  Che 
execution.  He  succeeeded  so  well,  that  a  subscrip- 
tion was  entered  into  for  supporting  him  at  the 
Roman  school  of  painting,  for  which  art  he  mani- 
fested  a  decided  predilection.  His  merit  as  a 
designer  soon  distinguished  itself;  but  he  was  yel  to 
be  known  as  a  colonrist,  when  the  marquis  Qabriallt 


di  Gubbio  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  rally  displaw- 
ing  his  powers,  in  an  altai^piece  for  hu  tiamy 
chapel  in  the  chufoh  of  St.  Gr^ry  in  Rome.  Thu 
obtained  general  admiration,  and  thenceforth 
Batoni  was  employed  in  many  works  of  conse- 
quence, in  all  of  which  he  displayed  great  powers  of 
colouring,  and  wonderful  facility  of  pencil  But  it 
was  as  a  portrait  painter  that  he  acquired  his  prin- 
cipal fame,  and  few  eniinent  persons  visited  Borne 
in  his  time  who  were  not  desirous  of  possessing 
their  likenesses  from  his  pencil  Batoni,  who  died 
in  1787,  was  solely  a  painter,  and  by  the  force  of 
genius  alone  he  rose  to  that  eminence  which  left 
him  no  rival  but  the  celebrated  Menss,  who»  if  he 
surpassed  him  in  knowledge  and  warning,  was 
inferior  to  him  in  natural  talents. 

BATORI  (Stxphbh),  kin^  of  Poland,  was  bora 
in  1532,  of  a  noble  fomily  in  Transylvania,  and 
brought  up  from  his  early  youth  to  arms.  On  the 
death  of  the  way  wode,  or  pnnce,  John  Sigismund,  in 
1571,  he  was  chosen  by  the  general  voice  to  succeed 
liim,  without  any  solicitation  on^his  part  In  1576, 
when  Henry  of  Valois  abdicated  the  erown  of 
Poland  for  that  of  France,  the  emperor  Maxiwulian 
was  declared  his  successor  by  the  diet,  but  in  the 
mean  time  a  powerful  party,  suppoitad  by  the  grand 
seignior  and  the  French  interest,  elected  St^hett 
Batori,  on  the  condition  of  his  marrying  the  princess 
Ann  Jagellon.  By  his  celerity  ne  secured  the 
erown,  and  Maximilian  dwing  soon  after,  he  was 
acknowledged  by  all  parties.     Pohuid  was  soon 
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ioToWed  in  difficulties,  fint  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Dautzickert,  then  hy  an  irraption  of  the  Russians. 
Dantiick,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  was  brought 
to  a  submission.  The  war  with  Russia  was  earned 
on  some  time  with  variety  of  success,  and  a  vast 
lots  ef  men  on  both  sides,  till  it  terminated  in  peace. 
On  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  Baton  employed 
tiimseir  in  reforming  abuses,  and  particularly  in  the 
useful  task  of  estu>lishing  order  and  discipline 
among  the  Cossacks,  and  attaching  them  to  the 
Polish  government  As  he  was  preparing  a  severe 
chastisement  for  the  inhabitants  of  Riga,  who  had 
been  driven  to  revolt  by  the  impolitic  measure  of 
sending  Jesuits  tt>  convert  them,  Batori  was  seized 
with  a  violent  epileptic  fit,  which  carried  him  off  in 
1586,  at  the  age  of  54.  He  was,  on  the  whole, 
greatly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  his  people,  who 
long  neld  his  memory  in  high  veneration.  His 
greatest  defect  was  viotence  of  temper ;  and  a  fit  of 
rage,  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  envoys  tram  Riga, 
was  supposed  to  have  brought  on  the  attack  which 
carried  him  o£  He  had  an  extreme  fondness  for 
the  chase ;  but  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  it 
was  parUy  attributed  to  a  desire  of  absenting  him- 
self from  the  queen,  who  was  considerably  older 
than  himself. 

BATORI  (Sigismund),  waywode  of  Transyl- 
vania under  the  sultan  Mahomet  III.  and  the  em- 
peror Rodolph  II.,  ceded  his  dominions  to  the 
former,  in  exchanse  for  a  small  principality  in 
Silesia,  a  pension  of  50,000  ducats,  and  a  cardinal's 
hat.  He  then  dissolved  his  marriage,  travelled 
about  Silesia  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  transferred  his 
principality  to  Andrew  Batton,  bishop  of  Warmia, 
and  acknowledged  the  Ottoman  power.  In  an 
attempt  to  recover  his  dominions  in  Silesia,  he  was 
conquered;  but  in  1600,  marching  into  Transyl- 
vania, he  again  assumed  the  government  of  that 
country.  lie  was  once  more  deposed  bv  Rodolph, 
and  going  to  Prague,  died  there,  March  20,  1613. 
•—Gabriel,  his  brother,  governed  Transylvania  for 
■a  short  time ;  but  though  supported  by  the  IVirks, 
he  made  himself  so  odious  to  his  own  subjects,  that 
iie  was  assassinated  OcL  26,  1613. 

BATSCH  (Augustus  John  Gsorgb  Charlbs), 
was  bom  at  Jena,  28th  Oct  1761,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  same  town  in  1792.  He 
fonnded  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  sci- 
ences, was  made  doctor  of  it  in  1792,  and  continued 
to  fill  that  station  till  his  death,  which  occured  Sept 
29,  1802.  He  published  both  in  German  and  Latin, 
several  works  relating  to  botany  and  natural  history, 
of  which  the  principal  is  his  "  Elenchus  ftingoruin, 
&c.*' 

BATTAGLINI  (Mark),  bishop  of  Nocera  and 
Cesena,  died  aged  71,  in  1717,  leaving  behind  two 
works  entitled  respectively,  **  Istoria  universale  di 
tntti  i  concilii  ceneraU  e  particolari  di  santa  chiesa,'* 
and  "  Annali  del  saceidozio/*  &c.,  4  vols.,  folio. 

BATTEUX  (Charms),  a  French  philosopher, 
philosophical  professor  in  the  Royal  College,  mem- 
ber off  the  French  Academy,  &c.,  eminent  for  his 
edvcttion  and  private  virtues,  was  bom  near  Rheims, 
in  1713.  His  works  are  various,  and  all  chiefly  on 
clasiical  liteimtnre,  in  which  he  fiaqnently  displays 
more  method  and  labour,  than  eloquence  or  purity. 
It  is  said  that  his  death,  which  tork  place  at  Pans, 
Joly,  14»  1780,  was  accelerated  by  nief  in  observ- 
ins  that  the  etomentarjr  book  which  he  wrote  for  the 
military  school  of  Paris,  did  not  succeed  so  well  as 


he  wished.  His  publications  are,  '^  Cours  de  BeDcs 
Lettres,"  1760,  5  vols.  12mo.;  Translations  of 
Horace,  Epictetus,  and  other  ancient  writers;  "An 
Elementary  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Bllilitsry 
School,"  46  vols.  l2mo.,  &c. 

BATTIE  (William),  a  physician  of  some  note, 
was  bora  at  Medbury  in  Devonshire,  1704,  and 
studied  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  Craven  schourship,  and  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  M.A.  Having  qualified  himself  for  the 
medical  profession,  he  practised  successively  st 
Cambridge,  Uxbridge,  and  London ;  took  a  private 
mad-house  near  Islington,  and  became  physician  to 
St  Luke's  Hospital.  He  nublished  in  1749,  an  edi- 
tion of  Isocrates;  in  1751,  a  work  in  four  parti, 
called  **  De  principiis  Animalibus  ExercitatioDes 
in  Coll.  Reg.  Medicorum ;"  in  1757,  a  "  Treatise 
on  Madness,"  and  in  1762,  "  Aphorismi  de  cog- 
noscendis  et  curandis  Morbis,'*  &c.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  took  an  active  part  against  Dr.  Schombeiig, 
on  his  attempt  to  become  a  member  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians,  and  was  in  consequence  km- 
poon^  in  a  satire  called  the  Battiad,  as  follows  :— 

First  Baltos  came,  deep  read  in  worldly  oit. 
Whose  tongue  ne'er  knew  the  secrets  of  his  heait. 
In  mischief  mighty,  tho'  but  mean  of  size. 
And,  like  the  tempter,  ever  in  disguise. 

He  died  June  13,  1776. 
BATTISHILL  (Jonathan),  a  musical  composer 

of  the  lost  century,  was  educated  by  Mr.  Savige. 

in  the  choir  of  St  Paul's  cathedraL     Beskies  hif 

Sieces  of  church  music,  which  are  numerous,  sad 
eservedly  admired,  he  is  the  author  of  msay 
excellent  catches  and  glees,  for  one  of  whick, 
"  Underneath  this  myrtle  shade»"  he  obtained  the 
gold  medal  given  by  the  Nobleman's  Catch  Club  in 
1776.  The  popoUr  son^,  "  Kate  of  Aberdeen,"  is 
perhaps  his  most  favourite  composition.  He  died 
at  Islmgton  in  1801. 

BATTUS  (Ist),  a  Lacedaemonian,  vrho  huilt  the 
town  of  Cyrene,  b.c.  630,  with  a  colony  from  the 
island  of  There.  He  was  the  son  of  Polymnestiu 
and  Phronime,  and  reigned  in  the  town  he  had 
founded,  and  after  death  received  divine  honoori. 
The  difficulty  with  which  he  spoke  first  procured 
him  the  name  of  Battus.— Tlie  2d  of  that  name  was 
grandson  to  Battus  Ist,  by  Arcesilaus.  He  rac- 
ceeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Cyrene,  and  wii 
suraamed  Felix,  and  died  554  b.c. 

BATTUS  (in  fabulous  history),  a  shepherd  of 
Pylos,  who  promised  Mercury  that  he  would  not 
discover  his  havinsr  stolen  tho  flocks  of  Admetus. 
which  Apollo  tended.  He  violated  his  promise,  and 
was  turned  into  a  pumice  stone. 

BATTUS,  a  general  of  Corinth  against  Athens. 

BAUCIS  (in  classical  fabulous  history),  the 
name  of  a  Pbyrgian  woman,  who,  with  her  husband, 
Philemon,  received  Jupiter  and  Mercury  hospitsUj, 
whilst  those  gods  were  travelling  through  toe 
country  in  disguise.  A  delude  destroyed  the 
remainder  of  the  people,  but  tne  cottage  of  Phi- 
lemon and  Baucis  was  preserved.  They  begged 
the  gods  to  make  their  cottage  a  temple,  and  ths: 
they  might  die  together,  and  their  names  are 
therefore  often  us^  to  indicate  faithful  and  at- 
tached married  people. 

BAUDELCOQUE  (John  Louis),  a  celebratid 
surseon  and  accoucheur,  born  at  Heilly,  in  Picaidy, 
in  1746.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
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ai  Pari%  where  his  skill  in  the  obttetric  art  ren- 
dered him  the  most  famous  practitioner  of  his  time. 
He  was  enrolled  a  member  of  various  learned 
foeieties,  physician  to  several  public  hospitals,  and 
appointed  accoucheur  by  Napoleon  to  his  wife, 
Maria  Louisa.  He  died  May  1,  1810,  leaving 
"  Principes  des  Accouchcmens,"  and  other  works 
•f  a  fiT"*"*^  character. 

BAUDELOT  DE  DAIRYALCCharlksCasar), 
wu  bom  at  Paris  in  1648,  and  studied  first  at 
Bcanvais,  then  at  Paris.  The  solicitations  of  his 
fiuDily  induced  him,  against  his  inclination,  to 
follow  the  law,  and  he  pleaded  at  the  bar  as  a 
eoonsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  some  time 
irith  success.  On  a  journey  to  Dijon,  having  em- 
pbyed  his  leisure  in  visitmg  the  libraries  and 
rtbinets  of  the  place,  he  began  a  collection  of  books 
and  medals  for  himself^  which  ever  after  was  his 
chief  gratification.  This  journey  was  the  occasion 
of  his  writing  a  book,  **0n  the  iJtility  of  Travel- 
ling," 2  vols.  12mo.  1686;  which  treated  chiefly 
on  inscriptiona,  medaU,  statues,  bas  reliefs,  and 
other  reucs  of  antiquity.  It  was  well  received, 
and  passed  through  several  editions  in  French,  and 
was  translated  into  English.  It  procured  him  the 
acquaintance  of  the  most  celebrated  antiquaries  in , 
Europe,  and  admission  into  the  academy  of 
Riooverati  at  Padua.  He  wrote  a  number  of  dis- 
lertations  on  subjects  of  medallic  history  and  an- 
tiquities, both  as  separate  works,  and  as  academical 
memoirs;  and  also  translated  some  pieces  from 
the  Latin.  .  The  ffrst  travels  of  Paul  Lucas  are 
said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him.  He  died  in 
1722,  with  the  character  of  a  mild,  modest,  and 
bene?olent  man. 

BAUDERON  (Br  ice),  a  French  physician, 
who  died  at  Macon  in  1623,  was  celebrated  for  his 
publication  of  a  Pharmacopoeia,  which  became  very 
popular.     It  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1558. 

BAUDIER  (Michael),  historiographer  of 
France  under  Louis  XI I L,  was  of  a  noble  family 
in  Lanffuedoc,  yrhere  he  was  born.  Of  his  life 
little  is  known,  but  he  has  perpetuated  his  name 
by  a  great  number  of  works,  which  display  industry 
rather  than  taste  or  genius,  but  are  valuable  for 
information  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  The 
principal  are :  "  A  general  History  of  the  Seraglio 
and  Court  of  the  Grand  Seignior,"  8vo.  Far.  1633 ; 
"A  general  History  of  the  Religion  of  the  Turks, 
with  the  Life  of  their  Prophet  Mahomet,  and  the 
foar  first  Caliphs,"  &c.,  8vo.,  1636;  ''A  History  of 
the  Administration  of  Card.  d'Amboise,  Minister  of 
State  underLewis  XII.,"  Par.  1634, 4to.;  "  History 
of  Marshal  de  Thoiras,"  Par.  1644  fol.,  and  1666 
2  vols.  12mo.  It  is  a  leading  fhult  of  aU  his  pro- 
ductions, that  the  fkcts  are  buried  in  a  mass  of  re- 
flections which  are  neither  novel  nor  exact  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

BAUOIN  (Pbter  Gbarlbs  LxwisV  bom  at 
Sedan  in  October,  1748,  was  elected  to  tne  national 
•Mttnbly  and  to  the  convention,  where  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  moderation,  though  not  always 
with  firmness.  It  was  he  who  nobly  exclaimed,  on 
the  laws  made  with  respect  to  emigrants,  "  if 
among  the  millions  of  the  guilty,  ten  innocent 
persons  can  be  4bund,  the  law  which  strikes  them 
u  unjust"  He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
"  Journal  dea  Savans,"  wrote  "  Anecdotes  on  the 
Constitution,"  and  died  October  17,  1799. 

BAUDIN  (Nicholas),  a  Freuch  navigator,  who 
Univ.  Rio^.— Nos.  47  &  48. 


made  several  voyages  in  the  last  century  for  the 
purpose  of  making  collections  in  natural  historv  for 
the  Austrian  government,  which  he,  however,  sold  to 
the  French  directory.  He  made  some  discoveries 
on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  died  Oct  16, 1805.. 
BAUDIUS  (Domimic),  a  learned  jurist  and  phi- 
lologist, was  born  in  1561  at  Lille,  in  Flanders.  He 
studied  at  Leyden,  Geneva,  Ghent,  and  other 
places;  and  returning  to  Leyden,  was  made  doctor 
of  laws  in  1585.  He  then  accompanied  the  ambas- 
sadors sent  by  the  States-General  into  England,  and 
in  that  country  made  himself  known  to  several 

gersons  of  consequence,  among  the  rest  to  Sir  Philip 
idney.  On  his  return  he  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
counsellors  at  the  Hague ;  but  taking  a  disgust  to 
this  employment,  he  travelled  into  France,  where 
he  resided  for  ten  years,  and  met  with  some  great 
patrons.  *  One  of  these  was  Achilles  de  Harlai,  first 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  caused 
him  to  be  received  a  counsellor  in  parliament,  and 
sent  him,  in  1602,  into  England,  with  his  only  son, 
who  was  appointed  ambassador  there.  During 
that  year,  Baudius  fixed  at  Leyden,  where  he  was 
nominated  professor  of  eloquence,  and  also  gave 
lectures  in  history  and  jurisprudence.  Baudius 
died  at  Leyden  in  1613,  at  the  age  of  52.  The  first 
collection  of  his  poems  was  printed  in  1587 ;  but 
the  whole  were  first  published  together  at  Leyden 
in  1607,  and  were  reprinted  at  Amsterdmn  and 
elsewhere.  The  "  Letters"  of  Baudius,  of  which  a 
laree  number  was  published  after  his  death,  are 
still  more  esteemed  for  their  style  than  his  poems ; 
and  containing  much  private  anecdote,  were  read 
with  avidity  at  the  time,  though  now  neglected.  He 
likewise  published  "  Harangues,"  and  some  other 
pieces,  all  in  Latin. 

BAUDOIN  (Bbnbdict),  a  divine  of  Amiens, 
author  of  a  learned  treatise  on  the  shoes  of  the 
ancients,  published  1615.  From  this  circumstance, 
some  have  imagined  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
shoemaker. 

6AUD0RI  (Joseph  de),  a  native  of  Vannes, 
educated  among  the  Jesuits,  is  the  author  of  various 
discourses,  and  a  Latin  tragedy  entitled  "  Luduvicus 
in  vinculis."  He  died  at  Paris,  May  4,  1749, 
aged  39. 

BAUDOT  DE  JUILLI  (Nicholas),  a  native  of 
Vendome,  wrote  the  "History  of  Catherine  of 
France,  queen  of  England;"  "The  Secret  History 
of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon ;"  "  An  Account  of 
the  Invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moors;"  "  The 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Enghind  by  William 
duke  of  Normandy;"  "The  History  of  PhiUp 
Augustus ;"  and  that  of  "  Charles  VII.  of  France." 
These  and  other  works  which  he  published  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  lively  style  and  manner,  rather 
than  for  judgment  or  depth  of  research.  Baudot 
died  in  1759,  aged  81. 

BAUDOUIN  (Francis),  was  bom  in  1520,  at 
Arras,  where  his  father  was  king's  counsellor.  Ho 
studied  at  Louvain ;  and  while  young  resided  some 
time  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  A 
curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most  cele- 
brated reformers  led  him  to  Germany  and  Geneva, 
in  which  latter  place  he  became  intimate  with 
Calvin,  and  publicly  embraced  the  reformed  religion. 
He  afterwanls  went  into  France,  complied  with  the 
religion  of  the  country,  and  taught  the  law  at 
Bourges,  from  1538  to  1545.  He  then  revisited 
Germany,  and  gave  lectures  at  Strasburg,  Heidet- 
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bei^,  and  other  placet ;  ftgaiB,  w  it  ia  aaaerted,  pro- 
feautig  himaelf  a  protettaat;  bat  joining  with 
Oaatander  in  the  project  of  bringing  abont  a  coali- 
tion of  religions,  he  was  Tiolcntlv  censured  by  Calvin 
and  Beza,  and  ever  after  lived  in  bad  terms  with 
their  party.  He  cultivated  the  good  graces  of  the 
cardinal  of  LorraiUj  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
Galvitiists ;  and  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  drawing  from  that  party  the  weak 
Antony  king  of  Navarre.  That  prince  greatly 
favoured  him,  entrusted  the  education  of  a  natural 
son  to  his  care,  and  appointed  him  his  delegate  at 
the  council  of  Trent  The  death  of  Antony,  in  1562, 
ruined  the  court  prospects  of  Baudouin,  who  was 
afterwards  invited  to  JOouay  and  Besan^on,  and 
finally  returned  to  Paris.  Here  his  reputation  was 
ao  high,  from  the  fame  of  many  learned  works  he 
had  published,  that  persons  of  the  first  distinction 
were  often  among  the  auditors  of  his  lectures.  The 
duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.,  caUed  him 
from  Angers,  where  he  was  teaching,  and  wished  to 
employ  his  pen  in  justification  of  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew's ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  spoken 
to  that  prince  like  an  honest  man,  and  to  have 
inspired  nim  with  so  much  esteem,  that  he  created 
him  one  of  the  counsellors  of  state.  As  he  was  pre- 
paring to  foUow  Henrjr  to  his  kingdom  of  Poland, 
Bandouin  was  seised  with  a  fever,  and  carried  off  in 
his  53d  year,  1572.  He  left  several  esteemed  works 
on  the  civil  law,  and  also  in  ecclesiastical  history 
and  controversy. 

BAUDOUIN  (John),  a  native  of  Pradelle,  was 
in  the  service  of  queen  Margaret  of  France,  and  of 
marshal  de  Marillac.  He  puhUsbed  translations  of 
dallust,  Tkcitus,  Lucian,  Suetonius,  &c.,  and  died  at 
Paris,  1650,  aged  66. 

BAUDRAND  (Michael  Antont),  a  French 
geompher,  was  born  in  Paris,  and  died  in  1700, 
aged  60.  He  resided  some  time  in  Italy,  and  after- 
wards came  to  England  in  the  suite  (k  Mary  of 
Modena,  when  that  princess  was  married  to  James 
duke  of  York,  but  returning  to  his  native  country, 
he  became  prior  of  Rouvres.  His  principal  work  is 
a  large  geographical  dictionary,  and  he  alio  pub- 
Kshed  a  description  of  the  rivers  of  France. 

BAUDRICOURT  (John  db),  a  marshal  of  Prance, 
who  signalised  himself  with  Charies  VIII.  in  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  1495,  and  died  fbur  years  after- 
wards. His  fattier  was  the  person  who  brought  into 
notice  the  f^ous  maid  of  Orleans. 

BAUER  (CHA.RLSS  Louis),  rector  of  Hirschberg, 
hi  Silesia,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  July  18,  1730,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature  at  an  early  age.  He 
studied  the  ancient  languages  with  such  ardour  that 
he  almost  fbr^ot  his  own,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
better  in  Latin  than  in  German.  He  died  in  1799, 
leaving  behind  him  a  (German  and  Latin  Dictionary, 
'*  Olossarium  Theodorotum,"  **  Ezcerpta  Liviana," 
and  a  neat  number  of  classical  dissertations. 

BAUFPREMONT  (Nicholas  db),  baron  of 
Senescey,  and  grand  provost  of  France,  under 
Charles  IX.,  was  an  a^e  warrior,  and  also  eminent 
for  his  knowledge  of  literature.  He  disgraced  him- 
self by  assisting  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  afterwards  fought  in  several  battles  on  behalf  of 
the  duke  de  Guise.  He  died  Februaiy  10,  1582, 
having  published  three  works  entitled,  respectively, 
**  Traite  de  la  Providence,"  "  Harransue  pour  la 
Noblesse,*'  and  '*  Proposition  pour  toute  la  NoMesse 
de  Prance."— His  son  Claude,  and  grandsons  Henry 


and  Claude  Charles  Roger,  also  distrnguished  tbeas- 
selTes  by  various  publieaiioBS,  chiefly  poUlicmL 

BAUHIN  (John),  sob  of  an  eminMst  phytksu 
of  the  same  name,  who  ouitted  his  iiativ«  conatijr, 
France,  on  account  of  religion,  and  finally  aeCtlad 
at  Basil ;  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1541.  He  practised 
medicine  first  at  Basi],  where  he  was  also  mlttiM 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  1566.  He  resided  smb* 
time  at  Yverdun;  and  was  at  length  invited  to  he 

{>hy8ician  to  the  duke  of  Wiitemberg,  at  Moatbtlr 
iard,  in  which  situation  he,  passed  the  resMUOuag 
forty  years  of  his  Mfe.     He  devoted  his  studies  ptia- 
dpally  to  botany  and  natural  history,  and  published 
an    account   of   '*  Medicinal    Waters*  tbroajgheat 
Europe,"  and  especially  in  the  duehy  of  WirtcM- 
berg;    and  a  particular  account  of   the   sniaenl 
spring  of  BoU,  and  the  natural  history  of  ita  ▼icinitf  . 
His  great  work  on  plants  was  not  finished  ml  Us 
death,  in  1613.     A  society  at  Yverdun  publiahed,  ia 
1619,  the  **Prodomus"  of  it;  but  it  was   not  tiB 
1650  and  1651,  that  the  work  itsdf  appealed,  ia 
three  vols,  folio,  entitled  "  Historia  PlaBtamai  nova 
&  absolutissima,  cum  auctorum  consensu  &  dissensa 
circa  eas;"  edited  by  Dominic  Chabr^,  a  pk^ciaa 
of  Yverdun.      The  name  of  Bauhin's  son-in-law, 
Henry  Cherler,  is  joined  as  a  contributor   to  the 
work.    This  is  a  great  performance ;  aad,  with  all 
its  defects,  is  said  by  Haller  to  be  stiH  without  an 
equal.— Gaspard,  brother  of  the  preceding  was 
born  in  1560.    He  was  early  devoted  to  physic,  aad 
pursued  his  studies  at  Padua,  MontpelHer,  and  the 
most  celebrated  schools  of  Germany.    Returning  to 
Basil  in  1580,  he  took  the  degree  of  doetor,  and 
gave  private  lectures  in  botany  and  anatomy.  In  1582 
he  had  the  Greek  professorship  in  that  universily, 
and  in  1588,  the  anatomical  and  botanical  chaiis. 
He  was  in  the  sequel  made  city  physidaa,  ^pruhuat 
of  the  practice  of  medicine,  rector  of  the  nniTersity, 
and  dean  of  his  faculty,  and  died  in  1624.     He  fA- 
lished  a  number  of  works  relative  to  botany,  of 
which  the  most  valuable  is  his  "Pinaz  neairi 
Botanica,  sen  index  in  Theophrasti,   Diosoorides, 
Plinii,  &  botanicorum  qui  a  seculo  scrqiserant  opera, 

Slantarum  fore  sex  miUium  nomina  cum  synonimiis 
(  differentiis.  Opus  XIV.  annoram."  4u».  fint 
printed  in  1623.  uaspard  was  likewise  a  consider- 
able author  in  anatomy,  which  he  studied  undet 
Hieronymus  ab  AquapMidente,  and  pursued  with 
vigour  during  his  youth,  though  he  afterwards 
deserted  it  for  botany.  His  works  are  chiefly  eosa- 
pilations,  though  not  without  obeervatione  ef  his 
own.  The  principal  is  "Theatrum  Anatomicam 
infinitis  locis  auctum,"  4to.  Frankfort,  1681 ;  which 
is  a  kind  of  pinaz  of  anatomical  focts  and  opinioiis 
He  also  published  a  collection  of  anatomical  plates. 

BAULDRI  (Paul),  a  native  of  Rouen,  studied 
divinity  at  Saumur  and  Oxford,  and  was  in  1685 
appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
university  of  Utrecht  Besides  soaie  ohrenological 
tables  and  historical  treatises,  he  puMished  La^an- 
tins'  ^I>e  mortibus  persecutorum,"  with  leaned 
notes.    He  died  1706,  aged  67 

BAULOT,  seeBxAULiEu. 

BAUME  (Jambs  Francis  oa  la),  a  Preach 
ecclesiastic,  bom  in  1706,  at  Carpentras,  was  anthor 
of  an  absurd  poem  in  six  volumes  ISdmk,  satilled 
"The  Ghristiade,  or  Paradise  Regained,"  and  alss 
of  another  in  two  volumes  12mo.,  called  '^Sataroalss 
Francoises."  The  publication  of  the  fonasr  dffV 
on  him  the  censure  of  the  parliament  of  Parisi  who 
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ardtred  hit  book  to  be  burned^  and  himaelf  to  pay  & 
eoojiderablo  fine.    He  died  in  1757  at  Paris. 

BAUMB  rAMT0iiT)|  a  Freacb  cbemitt»  wbo 
diltingiiifihed  kimself  by  bis  opposition  to  tbie  new 
chemical  tbeory  pvoiQulgated  by  LAToisiar  and  bis 
coUeagues;  practiied  as  an  apotbecary  at  Paris, 
and  was  well  acquainted  witb  tLe  tecbnical  details 
of  his  profession.  In  1775  be  was  cboeen  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  on  the 
eitsblisbment  of  the  National  Institute,  he  became 
one  of  its  members.  His  principal  works  were**- 
**A  Treatise  on  Theoretical  and  Experimental  Che- 
mistry," and  "A  Manual  of  Pharmacy."  He  also 
wrote  "A  Memoir  on  Argillaceous  Eartbs,"  **A 
Dissertation  on  iBther,"  &c    He  died  in  1866. 

BAUMIESTER  (FasDEaicK  Christian), a  dis- 
tinjroished  Grerman  philosopher,  was  bom  July  17, 
1709,  at  Grossenkosmer,  a  village  iu  the  ducby  of 
Size  Gotha.  He  was  sent,  at  an  early  age,  to  the 
aoiTcrsity  of  Jena,  but,  in  consequence  of  his  there 
imbibing  tbe  doctrines  of  Wolf^  his  friends  removed 
him  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  master  of  arts, 
end  taught  philosophy  and  the  bells*  Utiru  with 
great  success.  In  1736,  he  was  called  to  Gserlitx, 
where  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  yymna«tum,  and 
died  tbere  in  Sept,  1785.  His  works  are  "  Phi- 
ksophia  Definitiva,"  '*  Institutiones  PhUoBopbicsB 
tationsdis,  methodo  wolfiana  oonscripte,'*  &c. 

BAUMER  (John  William),  a  native  of 
Bheweiller,  where  be  was  bom  in  1719,  studied  at 
Jena  and  Halle,  and  leflt  the  pursuit  of  divinity  for 
that  of  medicine,  of  which  he  became  professor  at 
Erfurt.  He  wrote  the  "Natural  HUtory  of  the 
Mineral  Kingdom,"  "  Tbe  Natural  History  of  Pre- 
cioos  Stones/'  and  other  works ;  and  di^d  in  1788. 
BAUMGARTEN  (ALxxANDsn  Gottliib),  an 
cminei^  philosophical  writer,  was  bom  on  the  I7tk 
of  Jane,  1714,  at  Berlin.  Having  acouired  a  great 
nsdiDeis  in  Latin  poetry  at  the  schopl  of  Berlin,  be 
ita£ed  tbeolo^rv  at  Halle,  under  the  direction  of 
Us  brother,  and  applied  also  to  philosophy  under 
Wolf.  After  taJdns^  tbe  degree  of.  master  of  arts  in 
that  university,  ana  reading  lectures  on  philosopby 
widi  great  s^probation,  he  was  mointed  extraQfl^ 
dinary  professor  of  pbUosooby ;  but  m  1740,  he  was 
invito)  to  be  professor  to  tns  same  at  Franckfort  on 
the  Oder.  He  died  in  May,  1702.  His  principal 
voiksare,  «  MetaiOiysica,"  HaUe,  1739, 1743»  8vo., 
which  was  published  afterwards  in  German,  by 
Hcyei;  with  many  alterations,  and  in  that  form  re- 
{wbUahed  by  professor  Eberhard,  wbo  always  con- 
sidered it  as  tbe  best  compendium  on  tbia  subject ; 
*'Ethioapbilosophica,"  "Aestbetica,"  part  1. 1750; 
|art  II.  1758,  8vo.;  and  ''Initia  pbilMophis 
pnmae^'*  Franckfort,  1760,  8vo.— B£iGMiiNi»  JAcoa, 
hli  brother,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Latheran 
choRh,  was  bom  on  the  14iib  of  March,  1706,  at 
Welmias^dt  on  the  Ohra;  studied  at  Halle,  where 
in  1734  he  was  appointed  public  profiessor  el  tbeo- 
%;  and  died  on  the  4tb  of  July,  1757.  His 
viition,  chiefly  on  theological  subjects,  are  ez- 
tnrne^  numerous.  He  translated  also  various 
FreaAand  English  works  into  (Serman. 

BATJNE  (Jaiijcs  ob  la),  a  learned  French 
JMit,  was  bora  at  Paris,  April  14, 1649,  and  tauffht 
gjaimnar  and  classics  in  the  Jesuit's  college  of  tnat 
citj.  He  doToted  bimself  to  literature,  attd  died 
Oct  31,  1725.  He  publiabed  n  edition  of  tbe 
worlds  of  Sirmond,  in  5  vols,  felio;  "Panegyriei 
vsterea,  adnsum  Delpbini,"  and  othar  works,  besides 
Mae  Latin  poems. 


BAUB  (JoaH  William),  a  painter  of  8trash»rg« 
was  bom  there  in  tbe  year  1610.  In  bis  paintingi^ 
which  are  principally  on  architecturaal  subjects^ 
be  has  contrived  to  introdnce  processions  of  figures, 
battles.  Ice  with  considerable  effect  He  also  pro- 
duced several  beantiftil  water-colours  on  vellum,  and 
etched  many  of  his  own  works  on  cmiper,  especially 
a  series  of  aesigns  from  Ovid's  '*  Metamorphoses^*' 
He  was  taught  by  Brendel,  and  died  at  Vienna  in 
the  tbirtieih  year  of  his  age. 

BAUR,  VON  (Frkdbrick  William,  in  Russian. 
Fbdob  Wilbslmowitsch),  a  celebrated  Russian 
general,  was  bom  at  Biber,  in  Hessian  Hannan. 
Prom  an  early  life  be  shewed  a  great  inclination  to 
a  military  life ;  and  in  1755,  on  the  breaking  oat 
of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  entered 
in  tbe  Hessian  artillery,  which  at  that  time  were 
taken  into  tbe  pay  of  Great  Britain.  In  1757,  on 
hit  Actum  from  England,  be  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  adjutant^general  and  engineer  in  the  allied 
army  of  observation.  He  subsequently  served  botb 
in  the  Russian  and  Prussian  service,  and  having 
applied  bimself  to  the  formation  of  plans  for  im- 
proving tbe  different  salt-works  in  tho  Russian 
empire,  be  was  named  director  of  aU  tbe  salt- 
works in  tbe  district  of  Novogrod,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  6000  rabies.  'After  making  the  necessary 
regulations  at  these  works,  be  returaed  to  the  army, 
and  in  1773  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenent-general, 
and  in  1780,  engmeei^generaL  At  the  same  time 
be  was  perasitted  by  the  empress  to  earry  into  axe- 
ontion  two  plans,  one  of  which  was,  to  supply  the 
city  of  Moscow  with  good  water ;  and  the  other  to 
deepen  the  Fontanka  canal,  near  Petersbn^  wbieh 
proceeds  from  the  river  Neva;  to  line  it  with  hewn 
stone,  to  erect  bridges  over  it,  and  to  construct  at 
the  end  of  it  a  new  harbour.  He  died  on  tbe  4tb 
ef  February,  1783.  He  was  tbe  author  of  tbe  two 
following  works:  ''M^moires  bisteriqnes  et  ^eo- 
graphiques  sur  la  Valacbie,  &c.,"  and  "  Carte  de  la 
Moldavie,  pour  serrir  k  Histoire  miiitaire  de  la 
Guerre  entre  les  Russes  etles  Turcs." 

BAUSCH  (John  LAoanifcB),  bom  at  Schwei«> 
ftirt  in  1605,  studied  medicine  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  took  bis  doctor's  degrees  at  Altdorf,  in  1690, 
and  afterwards  practised  m  bis  native  town,  where 
be  died  Nov.  17,  1665.  He  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  botanical  and  chemical  pursuits,  and  pub- 
lished some  works  relative  to  those  sciences. 

BAUSSET  (Louis  Francis  de),  a  Fren^ 
ecclesiastie,  bom  at  Pondicherry  in  I741,''was  seat 
to  France  for  education  among  the  Jesuits  at  La 
FlAche,  and  having  taken  orders,  became,  sneeesa- 
sively,  vicar-geneial  to  tbe  archbishop  of  Aix, 
bishop  of  Alais,  and  a  member  of  the  two  assembSea 
of  Notables,  and  during  tbe  reign  of  terror  was 
confined  in  the  convent  of  Por  t  Royal,  but  set  at 
liberty  after  tbe  foil  of  Robes|>ieiTe.  On  tbe  settle- 
ment of  the  concordat  be  rerigned  bis  bish<mric, 
and,  in  April,  1806,  was  nominated  canon  of  St. 
Denis,  and  afterwards  titular  counsellor  of  the  uni- 
versity; and  in  August,  1815,  be  was  creaded  a  peer 
of  France.  In  1816  be  was  admitted  into  tbe 
Frencb  academy ;  soon  after  made  a  cardinal,  and 
died  at  Paris,  June  21,  1824.  Bausset  was  the 
author  of  an  elaborate  **  Lifo  of  Fenelon,**  4  vols. 
8vo.,  and  n  "  Lifo  of  Bessoet,"  4  vols.  Svo. 

BAXTER  (RiCHARs),  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Engliah  tton<^conforming  divines  of  the  17tb  ceor 
turv,  was  tbe  son  of  a  small  f^holder  in  the 
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county  of  Salop,  whore  he  wu  born,  at  the  TilUffe 
of  Rowton,   in  1615.    After  haring  receiTed  the 
first  part  of  his  education,  he  was.  seat  to  London, 
to  pursue  his  fortune,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  master  of  the  revels ;  but  the  view 
of  plays  acted,  instead  of  sermons -preached,  on 
bunday  evenings,  soon  disgusted  him  with  this  way 
of  life,  and  he  returned  into  the  country  with  a 
resolution  to  resume  his  studies  in  divinity.  In  1638, 
he  received  ordination  into  the  church  of  England ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  controversies  then 
so  earnestly  agitated  concerning  the  government 
and  ordinances  of  the  church  began  to  excite  doubts 
in  his  mind  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  conformity. 
What  particularly  served  to  detach  Baxter,  as  well 
as  some  others,  from   the  establishment,  was  the 
imposition  of  that  oath  of  universal  approbation  of 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, usually  termed  the  el  catera  oath ;  which  he 
found  himself  unable  conscientiously  to  take.     In 
1640  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  leading 
people  of  Kidderminster  to  reside  with  them  as  a 
preacher,  with  which  he  complied ;  and  for  many 
years  that  town  was  the  theatre  of  his  princip^ 
services  as  a  minister.     When  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  he  sided  with  the  parliament,  and  recommended 
their  protestation  to  be  taken  by  the  people.     After 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  he  accepted  the  post  of  chap- 
lain to  colonel  WhsJley's  regiment,  and  was  present 
with  it  at  several  sieges.     A  violent  bleeding  at  the 
nose  in   1647  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  kngour, 
which  prevented  his   taking  an  active  part  in  the 
scenes  which  followed;  but  he  seems,  when  able,  to 
have  opposed  the  measures  of  those  who  afterwards 
became  possessed  of  power.     He  resisted  taking 
the  covenant,  and  preached  against  the  eneajge- 
ment;   and  dissuaded  the   soldiers    from  fighting 
against  the  Scotch  troops  who  came  into  the  kingdom 
with  Charles  II.     Baxter  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
an  open  dislike  of  Cromwell's  usurpation  to   the 
protscior  himself  and  after  the  restoration  he  was 
made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  treated  by 
him  with  singular  respect     He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners at  the  Savoy  conference,  and  drew  up 
the   reformed  liturgy ;    and  about  this  time  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Hereford  by  lord  chancellor 
Clarendon,  but  refused  it.     He  preached  for  a  time 
.occasionally  in  JLondon,  and  then,  upon  the  passing 
of  the  act  against  conventicles,  retired  first  to  Acton, 
altenrards  to  Totteridge.  '  As  the  persecution  of  the 
DOD-conformists  were  more  or  less  severe,  he  more 
or  less  openly  performed  the  ministerial  functions, 
aometimef  suffering  for  his  xe^  sometimes  unmo- 
lested.   The  most  serious  attack  made  upon  him 
urns  in  1685,  when  he  was  committed  to  the  king's 
bench,  by  warrant  from  lord  chief  justice  Jeffries, 
for  some  passages  in  his  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  supposed  hostile  to  enisct^acy ;  and  was 
tried  for  sedition.     On  the  trial  he  was  treated  with 
all  the  brutal  insolence  and  tyranny  usual  to  that 
ruffian  of  the  law,  Jeffries,  who  reviled  him  in  the 
grossest  terms,  and  would  scarcely  suffer  any  thing 
to  be  said  for  him  by  his  council ;  and  he  was,  on 
most  frivolous  grounds,  brought  in  guilty,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  very  heavy  penalty,  from  whidi  the  king 
afterwards  released  him.     He  continued  to  perform 
the   duties  of  a  minister  till  his  death,  in  1691. 
Richard  Baxter  was  a  man  whose  whole  soul  was 
engaged  in  his  profession.     Ardent  piety  towards 
GA,  and   seal  for  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow- 


the  active  springs  of  his  conduet, 
and  few  men  have  ever  devotM  more  time  and 
labour  to  these  obiects.    He  passed  a  life  of  much 
contention  and  obloquy;  but  at  this  cool  distance 
no  candid  enquirer  can  mistake  his  true  character. 
He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer,  and  his  works 
are  sufficient  to  make  a  library  of  themselves.  Above 
145  distinct  treatises  of  his  composition  have  beca 
reckoned  up,  of  which  four  were  folios,  seventy-three 
quartos,   and  forty-nine  octavos.    They  comprise 
bodies  of  theology,  practical  and  theoretical,  bcndei 
a  vast  number  of  tracts  on  particular  topics.    One 
of  these  is  a  folio  in  Latin,  entitled   "  Metbodiu 
Theologiae,*'  printed  in  1674 ;  the  greater  part  d 
the  rest  are  in  English.     The  practical  pieces  hat 
been  most  read  and  valued,  as  beinff  adapted  to  a 
greater  variety  of  readers,  and  they  have  oeen  col- 
lected in  four  volumes  folio.     Two  of  these,  the 
*'  SainU'  Everlasting  Rest,"  and  the   *'  Call  to  the 
Unconverted,"   were  extraordinarily   popular.     01 
the  latter,  20,000  were  sold  in  one  year,  and  it  vsi 
translated  into  all  the  European  languages.    Dr. 
Barrow  has  said  of  his  works,  that  "  his  practicsl 
writings    were    never   mended,    his  '  controvenial 
seldom   confuted;"  and  a  learned   doctor  of  the 
English  church  gave  him  the  singular  praise  of 
being  "  the  only  man  who  spoke  sense  in  an  age  of 
nonsense."     Bishop  Burnett  bestows  upon  him  1m« 
unmixed,  yet  considerable  applause.     He  was  one 
of  the  latest  divines  that  gave  his  own  name  to  a  re- 
ligious denpmination,  that  of  Baxterians;  butitii 
now,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  writings  of  this 
once   eminent  man,    almost    sunk    in  oblitioiL— 
William,  nephew  and  heir  of  the  preceding,  wti 
the  son  of  parents  in  a  mean  condition  of  lifo,  m  the 
Welch  part  of  Shropshire,  at  an  obscure  village  of 
which,  called  Llanlugany,  he  was  bom  at  1650.    So 
much  was  his  education  neglected,  that  when  he 
was  sent  to  Harrow  school,  in  Middlesex,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  knew  not  one  letter,  nor  cooU 
he  speak  a  word  in  any  language,  except  Welch. 
To  have  become  after  this  an  eminent  linguist 
must  have  been  the  result  of  extraordinary  appli* 
cation  and  abilities.     In  1679,  he  had  acquired  to 
much  knowledge  in  Latin,  as  to  publish  a  gnunmar, 
under  the  title  of  <*  De  Analogia,  seo  arte  Latins 
lingun  commentariolus,  &c."    12mo.      For  seme 
years  he  kept  a  boarding-school  at  Tottenham  High 
Cross,  in  Middlesex ;  whence  he  was  elected  master 
of  the  Mercers'  school  in  London,  and  from  time  to 
time  made  himself  known  by  learned  publiatioiu. 
In  1695  he  published  a  new  and  correct  edition  ai 
*'  Anacreon,"  with  notes ;   reprinted  in  1710 ;  ^ 
his  edition  of  "  Horace,"  in  1701,  reprinted  vitn 
improvements  in  1725,  has  obtained  more  lasting 
reputation.    Dr.  Harwood  pronounces  it  to  be  hj 
far  the  best  ever  published ;  and  the  learned  Gesner 
has  stamped  it  with  his  approbation,  by  making  J^ 
the  groundwork  of  his  excellent  edition.    Baxter* 
other  works  are,  a  dictionary  of  British  antiquitieii 
entitled  "  Glossarium  Antiquatum  Britannicaninv 
Ac,"  a  "Glossary  of  Roman  Antiquities;"  which  . 
was  published  after  his  death,  with  other  relics,  by 
the  Rev.  Moses  Williams;  he  also  wrote  four  Latn 
letters  on   subjects  of  antiquities  to  Dr.  G«f*Jj 
inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Archaologja; 
and  was  the  translator  of  some  of  Plutarch's  Livs>> 
done  into  EngUah  by  several  hands.     Hs  died  la 
1723,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 
BAXTER  ^[Andrew),  'an   ingenious  writer  m 
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m«taphysics  and  natural  philosophy,  was  the  son  of 
a  merchant  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1686  or  87.  Abont  1730  he  made  himself 
known  to  the  world  by  the  publication  of  a  work 
entitled  "An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Hunan  Soul ;  wherein  the  Immateriality  of  the 
Seal  is  evinced  from  the  Principles  of  Reason  and 
Philosophy.'*  This  was  first  published  in  4to.  with- 
oat  a  date,  and  afterwards  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1737,  and 
1745.  This  work  obtained  great  applause  from 
many  men  of  eminence,  among  whom  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  Dr.  Warburton,  who,  in  his  "  Divine 
Legation,"  speaks  of  it  as  a  book  containing  "  the 
JBiteft  and  precisest  notions  of  God  and  the  soul,'* 
and  ts  "  one  of  the  most  finished  of  its  kind."  His 
ngumentation,  however,  though  acute,  has  been 
thought  to  have  been  |^hed  too  far,  and  has  been 
cootroveited  metuihysically  by  Hume,  and  physi- 
sieally  by  Ckklin  Madannn.  In  1741  Mr.  Baxter 
vent  abroad  with  one  of  his  pnpib,  and  for  some 
years  fixed  hie  residence  at  Utrecht.  For  the  use 
of  his  pupils  he  published  a  work  under  the  title  of 
**MatlM>;  sive  Cosmotheoria  Puerilis;  Dialogus;" 
tike  purpose  of  which  was  to  deduce  the  principles  of 
natural  religion  ftrom  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
worU.  He  afterwards  published  it,  much  enlarged 
sad  improved,  in  English,  in  *2  vols.  8vo.  This 
perfonaanoe  was  well  received  by  the  public,  thouffh 
a  mistake  in  the  astronomical  theory,  wUch  the 
author  did  not  live  to  correct,  somewhat  prejudiced 
it  in  the  opinion  of  critical  readers.  Mr.  Baxter 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1747,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death,  which  UM>k  place  in  1750,  at  Whittingham,  in 
East  Lothian.  He  left  behind  him  several  unfinished 
MSS.  on  philosophical  topics,  and  shortly  before 
hit  decease  he  published  an  appendix  to  the  first 
port  of  his  "Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Soul." 
BAYARD  (PsTBB  Du  Tbrrail  he),  sumamed 
A4  kmgkt  wUkautfear  or  reproacky  one  of  the  most 
perfKt  as  well  as  the  latest  examples  of  that  spirit 
of  genuine  chivalry  which  once  decorated  the  annals 
of  Jiiitory,  as  well  as  the  pages  of  fiction,  was  bom 
ia  Danphiny,  in  1476.  Charles  VIII.  passing 
through  Lyons  took  young  Bayard  along  with  him, 
in  149&,  on  his  expedUtion  to  Naples,  in  which  he 
nre  incredible  proofs  of  valour,  espedally  at  the 
bittle  of  Poranova:  He  served  Louis  Xll.  in  the 
conquest  of  Milan;  and  was  sent  back  by  that 
prince  to  Naples,  in  1501,  where,  like  Codes  of  old, 
he  oace  sustained  for  some  time  the  attack  of  two 
hundred  horse  upon  a  narrow  bridge.  At  the  cap- 
ture of  Brescia,  in  which  he  received  a  dangerous 
veimd,  he  generously  returned  to  the  two  daughters 
of  his  host  Sie  sum  of  2000  pistoles  offered  by  him 
u  an  acknowledgment  for  being  preserved  by 
Bsytrd  from  piUaie.  When  returned  to  France, 
the  year  afterward  he  gave  a  still  more  strikinff 
pioof  of  his  greatness  of  souL  Being  smitten  with 
the  ehanns  of  a  young  woman  of  Grenoble,  he 
csnied  the  matter  to  be  proposed  to  her  mother, 
vbo^  tikbg  counsel  only  from  her  poverty,  herself 
led  her  daughter  to  the  chevalier's  apartment  The 
dtnghter,  in  whose  mind  virtue  stiU  predominated, 
whoi  left  abne  with  Bayard,  threw  herself  at  his 
M,  and  with  a  flood  of  tears  requested  that  he 
voidd  not  dishonour  a  wretched  victim  of  want, 
when  chastity  he  ought  rather  to  protect  than 
J^Hdaie.  This  remonstrance  awakened  the  dormant 
lOTe  of  virtue  in  Bayard's  soul :  he  raised  and  com- 
fflfoded  her,  assured  her  of  his  protection,  took  her 


to  a  safe  asylum,  and  the  next  day  sent  for  her 
mother.  After  reproving  the  woman  for  the  part 
she  had  acted  towards  so  virtuous  a  daughter,  he 
gave  her  600  francs  as  a  portion  to  enable  her  to 
marry  a  worthy  man  who  loved  her,  and  added  100 
crowns  for  the  expense  of  the  nuptials.  In  1513 
Bayard  was  at  the  disgraceful  battle  of  tke  ipun,  in 
which,  all  his  efforts  to  stop  the  fagilives  being  vain,, 
he  remained  a  prisoner  to  the  English.  In  1514  he 
was  made  lieutenant-general  of  'Dauphin^,  and  at 
the  terrible  combat  of  Marignan  against  the  Swiss, 
the  ensuing  year,  he  fought  by  the  side  of  his  king, 
Francis  I.  Such  an  impression  did  his  valour  make 
upon  the  gallant  monarch,  who  had  himself  a  large 
portion  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  that  he  obliged  the 
chevalier  to  confer  upon  him  the  order  of  knighthood 
on  the  spot,  after  the  manner  of  ancient  times. 
After  this  fflorious  ceremony,  Bayard,  holding  his 
naked  swora  in  his  hand,  thus  addressed  it :  "How 
happy  art  thou  this  day  to  have  made  a  knight  of 
so  valorous  and  potent  a  king!  Certes,  my  good 
sword,  thou  shall  henceforth  be  kept  as  a  most 
honoured  relic,  and  never  again  will  I  draw  thee, 
except  against  Turks,  Moors,  and  Saracens."  He 
then,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  twice  leaped  up,  and 
returned  the  sword  into  the  scabbard.  In  1521  ho 
defended  Meziers  for  six  weeks  against  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  with  a  powerftil  army.  When  it  wait 
proposed  in  council  rather  to  bum  this  ill-fortified 
place  than  to  keep  it,  Bajard  strongly  opposed  the 
measure,  and  said  to  Francis,  "There  is  no  place  weak 
that  has  men  of  courage  to  defend  it"  Bayard,  in 
1523,  accompanied  the  admiral  Bonnivet  in  his 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Italy.  At  the  retreat  of 
Rebec  in  the  following  vear,  he  received  a  musket- 
ball  which  broke  his  back-bone.  Perceiving  the 
wound  to  be  mortal,  after  kissing  the  cross  of  his 
sword,  and  repeating  some  prayers,  he  requested  to 
be  placed  under  a  tree,  with  nis  face  towards  the 
enemy ;  "  foi^"  said  he,  "  since  I  have  never  yet 
turned  my  back  to  a  foe,  I  will  not  begin  to  do  it  in 
my  last  moments."  He  desired  a  friend  to  acquaint 
the  king  that  the  only  regret  he  felt  in  dying  was, 
that  he  should  not  ao  hun  longer  service-  The 
revolted  constable  Charles  of  Bourbon,  coming  up, 
expressed  how  much  pity  he  felt  on  seeing  him  m 
that  condition.  "  It  is  not  I  who  am  to  be  pitied," 
replied  the  hero,  "dying  like  a  man  of  honour  in 
the  service  of  my  king;  yon  are  the  object  of  pity, 
who  bear  arms  against  your  king,  your  country,  and 
your  oath."  Not  long  after,  he  expired,  universally 
esteemed  and  regretted  by  both  armies.  Several 
French  officers  and  soldiers  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  a  last  view  of  him ;  but 
the  enemy  generously  restored  them  to  liberty  with- 
out ransom.  His  body  received  all  the  honours  that 
could  have  been  paid  to  a  sovereign  prince,  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy  caused  it  to  be  accompanied  to  the 
frontiers  by  all  his  nobility.  Bayard's  character 
had  all  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  ihe  ancient 
times.  It  was  composed  of  heroic  courage,  honour, 
loyalty,  and  a  strong  principle  of  religion,  according 
to  his  concentions  of  it.  Before  he  fought  a  duel  he 
always  heard  mass ;  and  his  first  action  on  receiving 
a  wound  was  to  kiss  the  cross  made  by  the  hilt  of 
his  sword.  No  man  ever  acquired  more  general 
reputation,  and  his  name  lives  in  popular  fome 
among  the  first  of  his  age  and  country. 

BAYARD  (James),  an  eminent  American  law- 
yer and  politician,  was   born   in   Philadelphia  in 
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1767.  He  was  a  Tenr  actiya  member  of  the  Can- 
greu,  and  was  considered  one  of  its  most  eloquent 
speakers.  He  was  employed  in  several  diplomatic 
missions,  and  died  shortly  after  his  return  from  Eng- 
land to  America,  in  1815.  A  Tolume  of  his  speeches 
was  published. 

6AYEN  (Pstbr),  a  physician,  bom  at  Chalons- 
sur-Mamo,  in  1725,  went  to  Paris,  and  was  made 
physician  in  chief  to  the  army  sent  against  Minorca 
in  1755?  After  the  peace  he  dev<rted  himself  to 
chemical  and  mineraloffical  researches,  and  died  in 
1798.  In  the  same  year  his  "Opuscules  chimiques*' 
were  published  in  2  vols.  8to. 

BAYER  (GOTTLIEB  SIEGFRIED),  a  cele- 
brated philologist,  bom  on  the  6th  of  January,  1694, 
at  Konigsberg  in  Prussia ;  studied  in  his  native 
city,  afterwards  at  Dantzig,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic,  and 
applied  chiefly  to  languages.  In  1717  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Leipsic  ;  and  on  his  re- 
tum  to  Konigsberg,  the  year  followinff,  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  public  library.  In  1726  he 
removed  to  Petersburg,  to  be  professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and 
other  Asiatic  languages.  In  1730  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and 
in  1731  was  invited  to  be  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Halle.  He,  however,  could  not  obtain  leave  to  <^uit 
Russia;  but  on  this  occasion  a  considerable  addition 
was  made  to  his  salury.  He  died  at  Petersburgh  on 
the  lUth  of  February,  1738.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  dissertations  on  different  subjects,  inserted  in 
LiUenthal's  "Select  Histor.  et  Lit^rar.;"  the 
**  Acta  eraditoram ;"  the  '*  Commentar.  Acad.  Pe- 
tropol.,"  &c.  His  "  Museum  Sinicum,"  published 
in  1732^  2  vols.  8vo.,  is  a  work  of  great  learning 
and  ingenuity.  He  was  grandson  of  the  subject  of 
thefolk>wing  article. 

BAYER  (John),  a  German  astronomer  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  se- 
venteenth centuries,  who  will  ever  he  remembered  by 
astronomers,  from  that  great  and  excellent  work,  en- 
titled <*  Urenometria,"  which  he  published  in  1603. 
By  his  excellent  mode  of  classiiication,  the  stan  are 
us  readily  denoted  as  if  an  appropriate  name  had  been 
given  to  each ;  and  as  a  proof  of  its  great  advan- 
tage, iC  has  ever  since  been  retained  in  our  atlasses 
and  cataloffues  through  the  whole  of  the  scientific 
world.  This  work  was  greatly  improved  and  aug- 
mented by  his  constant  attention  to  astronomical 
studies;  and  in  the  year  1627  it  was  republished 
under  a  new  title,  **  Coelum  Stellatum  Christian um," 
or  the  "Christian  Stellated  Heaven;*'  in  which 
work  the  heathen  names,  characters,  and  figures,  of 
the  constellations  were  rejected;  but  the  ancient 
names  were  restored  in  the  later  editions  of  1654 
and  1661.  Of  the  life  of  Bayer  little  or  nothing  is 
known. 

BAYER  (Francis  Psrbz),  an  antiquary  of 
Valencia  in  Spain,  where  he  was  bora  in  1711,  and 
became  professor  of  Hebrew.  He  afterwards  visited 
Barcelona,  Toledo,  and  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  historical  researches,  and  on  his  return  to 
Spain,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  the 
manuscripts  m  the  palace  of  the  Escurial.  Charles 
III.  made  him  tntor  to  his  children  ;  and  previous 
to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1794,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  privv  counsellor,  and  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Library  oi  Madrid.    He  published  a  dissertation 
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a  treatise  on  apoplexy,  « 


The  best  of  his  works  it 
entitled  "TracUtus  de  Apo- 


et  Lmreiitinf  Hispaais  ndieiti 

et  vindicati,"  &e. 

BAYBUX  (Oborg«),  an  advocate  of  Cami,  wtt 
bom  in  1752,  and  obtained  the  poetical  prise  of  Iht 
Academy  of  RouMk,  for  his  ode  on  filial  piety.  Ht 
abo  translated  Ovid's  Fasti,  4  tola.  6vo^  withsa* 
laable  notes,  and  wrafe  refleotioBB  on  the ragisf 
Trajan.  He  was  accused  of  a  criminal  correspond. 
ence  with  Montmorin  and  Letsart,  and  being  thrown 
into  prison,  was  massacred  by  the  tiopulace.  Sept  6l 
1792.  i 

BA YP  or  BAIP  (LacAM  os),  n  mn  of  Istttft    ; 
in  France  during  tbe  earlier  nart  of  the  lixtettA    \ 
centnrv,  was  the  stm  of  a  geatlemaD  of  Anjeu.    H« 
Btadied  nnder  Badaoi,  and  other  maitert  of  lepin. 
tion ;  and  after  following  the  prafeasicm  of  law  soas 
time  at  Paris,  he  trav^ed  into  Itdy,  fend  tettsd    i 
Greek  under  MaMirus,  a  CaodioC,  at  Rene.    Hs    i 
passed  some  years  abroad,  and  retuming  to  hb  eta    ' 
country,  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursalts,  in  fh    I 
tirement  at  his  own  estate  in  Anjou.    Fianrii!.     I 
called  him  thence  in  1581,  and  sent  him  ambassador 
to  Venice,  where  he  remained  three  years.    Ib  1539 
he  went  on  public  busineas  to  Germany ;  and  on  Ui 
return  was  made  a  master  of  fequeets.   He  bid  abs 
the  abbacies  of  Gienetiere  and  Chanmix.     Tks 
time  neither  of  his  birth  nor  of  his  death  is  eiadh 
known.    As  a  writer,  he  seems  to  have  been  one  «f 
the  first  who  made  the  Greek  tragedy  known  to  Ui 
countrymen,  having  translated  the  **Eieetra'*  of 
Sophocles,  and  the  **  Hecuba*'  of   Euripides,  mto 
French  verse.    He  also  wrote  two  learned  pieeei, 
*"  De  re  veetiaria,  et  de  vaseulis,"  Basil,  15^  4to. ; 
and  "  De  re  navali,"  Paris,  1586,   4to.     He  she 
translated  some  lives  of  Phitarch. 

BAYF  (John  Anthony).  See  Baip. 

BAYLE  (PfeANcis),  a  learned  French  phvsiciin 
and  medical  writer,  was  royal  professor  of  phtkio- 


BAYLE  (Petbr),  a  very  eminent  critic  aiidpbl> 
losopher,  and  one  of  those  who  have  the  most  con- 
tributed to  the  freedom  of  discussion  in  mqden 
times,  was  born  in  1647,  at  Garla,  in  the  coeoty  of 
Foix,  where  his  father  was  a  Protestant  minister. 
The  acute  and  livfely  genius  he  discovered  horn  in- 
fancy  was  cultivated  fet  home  by  his  fhther*8  instnc- 
tions  till  his  nineteenth  year,  when  he  was  sent  t» 
the  academy  of  Pnylaurens.  Here  he  indulged  bii 
passion  for  literature  to  such  excess  that  his  heaRh 
repeatedly  suffered  fVotn  it,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
send  him  among  his  relations  to  recruit  in  retire* 
ment.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  went  to  tht 
university  of  Toulouse,  and  there  attended  the  phi- 
losophical lectures  read  in  the  Jesuit's  College.  Ofl 
conversing  upon  the  controverted  points  of  religinn 
with  a  popish  priest,  he  was  attacked  by  arg[umettU 
which  he  found  himself  unable  to  answer,  and  in 
consequence  he  fairly  and  freely  embraced  that  faith 
which  appeared  to  him  the  true  one.  A  cool  dis- 
cussion, however,  of  the  controverted  points  with 
some  well-informed  friends,  in  whose  integrity  he 
could  place  confidence,  soon  convinced  him  that  he 
had  been  too  hasty;  and  in  the  following  year  h« 
resolved  to  leave  Tonlouke,  and  renounce  the  etron 
into  which  he  had  been  betra3red.  He  departed  in 
secresy,  made  his  abiuration  in  pr^ence  of  his  elder 
brother  and  some  other  ministrn»  and  immediately 
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■«t  out  for  G«D«T«.  Htre  he  xesumed  his  ftttdi«i, 
•At  of  Um  fint  cowcqaences  of  which  wu  exchang- 
imif  the  Peripatetic  for  the  C&rteMifi  philoeophy.  By 
way  of  cnpport,  he  undeitook  the  edttcatioii  of  the 
ebiUMii  of  Mr.  de  Normfeadie,  Syndic  of  the  Re- 

Ciblic ;  bfiit  this  kind  ef  emi^yaent,  though  he  fol- 
wed  it  some  ye«u«  l<mger,  appears  never  to  hare 
tailed  the  indtpendtnce  of  his  spirit  After  residing 
tivo  years  at  OeDeva»  and  two  more  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  at  the  s»at  of  the  coant  de  Dhona,  to  whose 
■oBs  ht  was  tutor,  Bayle  gladly  accepted  a  proposal 
froin  Basntge  to  eo  to  Roaen  with  a  relation  of  his. 
In  thai proiinciar capital  he  passed  some  time;  but 
tht  wish  Btacest  his  keart  was  to  obtain  a  situation 
M  Paris,  and  in  the  wring  of  1675  he  settled  in 
tbat  city  at  tutor  to  Messrs.  de  Beringhen.  This 
ofiet,  however,  seems  now  to  have  become  so  irk- 
tome,  to  him,  that  in  the  very  same  year  ho  left 
Puisip%t  the  instance  oi  his  friend  Basnage,  to  oiler 
hiMself  as  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  phi- 
lotophy  at  the  Protestant  university  of  Sedan.  The 
•uperior  merit  of  Bavle  above  his  competitors  dis- 
played itself  at  a  public  disputation,  in  such  a  man- 
BOT,  that  he  was  elected,  notwithstanding  all  in- 
liignes  to  the  contrary,  and  he  began  his  public 
Itctwes  OB  Nov.  11,  1675.  He  committed  nothing 
to  tJM  press  till  the  year  1681  ;  when  the  appearance 
of  m.  remarkable  comet  in  Dec.  1680,  put  him  upon 
dravring  op  seme  phik>sophical  thoughu  upon  these 
phtnomens^  so  lon^  the  objects  of  wonder  and  ter- 
ror to  the  saperstitioas,  which  by  degrees  swelled 
mto  •  considerable  work.  Some  difficulties  arising 
at  to  the  printing  it  at  Paris,  the  first  edition  was 
printed  at  Rotterdam  in  1683,  without  a  name,  and 
under  the  assomed  character  of  a  Roman  Catholic. 
a  was  eatitted,  «  Letter  1^  Mr.  L.  A.  D.  G.  Docttur 
de  Borbonne^  &e.,"  and  Cdogne  was  the  pretended 
place  of  publication :  this  piece  was  afterwards 
tmUed  **Pene^  diverses  sur  la  Comete,  &c." 
Meaatints^  in  1681,  the  nniversity  of  Sedan  had 
been  tappressed  bv  an  arbitrary  edict  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  but  before  the  year  was  elapsed,  the  magis- 
tntes  of  Rotterdam  had  elected  a  tchola  Uluttritt 
and  appointed  Bayle  professor  of  philosophy  and 
hittoij  in  it.  His  next  literary  undertaking  was  a 
eriticitm  on  Maimbourg's  "  Historv  of  Galvinisni," 
which  he  eomposed  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  pub- 
bthed,  without  his  name,  in  July,  1682,  under  the 
title  of  *'  Griti^e  G^n^rale  de  THistoire  du  Cal- 
de  M.  Maimbonrg."     It  was  written  in  a 


Hrdjf  manner,  and  with  a^  vein  of  raillery,  which 
rendered  its  serious  detection  of  the  many  misrepre- 
sentations of  that  Jesuit  the  more  poignant  Though 
the  ciitfcism  was  condemned  at  Paris,  its  raception 
in  Holland  fully  compensated  the  author,  tad  a  new 
edhtion  was  immediately  called  for,  which  appeared 
in  a  amch  enlarged  form.  An  attempt  was  made 
about  this  time  by  a  foaale  friend  to  enage  Bayle 
in  a  very  dsairtble  matrimonial  connection ;  but  the 
habits  aind  sentimeatB  of  a  student  and  philosopher 
had  taken  such  possession  of  him,  that  the  plan  did 
not  obtain  his  oonconenoe.  The  fireedom  of  the 
press  in  Holland  caused  him  some  employment  in 
printing  varioas  eontroversial  works,  sent  him  from 
Pkance;  and  in  1684  he  published  at  Amsterdam 
"  A  Collection  of  some  curious  Pieces  relative  to 
the  PhaloBoiAy  of  M.  Des  Cartes,"  with  a  prefoce, 
grrix^  the  history  of  them,  and  shewing  the  erils  of 
the  inquisitorial  power  exercised  in  Prance  over 
haokt  an  tdenttfic  topics.    In  May,  1684,  he  began 


his  celebrated  monthly  jonmal,  entitled  "  Nouvelles 
de  la  Bipubliqne  des  Lettres,"  than  which  fow  pub- 
lications of  the  kind  have  met  with  more  univerMl 
applause.  In  1685  he  published  a  continuation  of 
his  criticism  on  Maimbourv's  history  of  Calvinism, 
under  the  title  of  "  Nouvelles  Lettres  de  I'Auteur 
de  la  Critique  G^n^rale,,  &c. ;"  but  this  work  ex- 
cited little  attention,  and  it  was  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  the  ill  success  of  continutOiont,  An 
opinion  given  in  his  literary  journal  concerning  a 
dispute  between  Malebrandie  and  Amauld,  involved 
Bayle  in  a  short  controversy  with  the  latter ;  but  fit 
point  merely  theological  or  philosophical  slightly 
interested  him,  in  comparison  with  the  scenes  acting 
in  France,  where  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  the  dragooning  system  of  conversion,  occasioned 
much  severe  calamity  to  the  Reformed,  with  whom 
Bayle  was  connected  by  aU  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
friendship.  He  was  induced  therefort,  in  1686^  to 
write  an  anonymous  little  piece,  entitled  "  Ce  quo 
c*est  la  France  tonte  Catholique  sous  le  Regne  de 
Louis  le  Grand,"  or  a  Character  of  France  become 
entirely  Catholic  under  Louis  the  G^eat  This  was 
a  severe  censure  of  the  penecutions  practised  by 
command  of  that  bigotted  and  arbitrary  monarch,  in- 
termixed with  reflections  on  the  folly  as  well  as  in- 
justice of  attempts  to  convert  by  force.  It  was, 
however,  only  a  prelude  to  one  of  the  most  fiimous 
works  of  our  author,  published  the  same  year  as  a 
pretended  translation  from  the  English,  entitled 
**  Commentaire  Phiiosophique,  &c."  A  Philosophical 
ComnMntary  on  the  Woras  of  Christ,  *'  Compel 
them  to  come  in,"  &c.  &c.  This  is  a  close  and  ela- 
borate defence  of  general  toleration  in  religious 
matters,  in  which  all  the  objections  to  it  are  reftited 
with  lottical  precision ;  and  that  it  did  not  suit  bi- 
gotry of  any  kind,  iq>peared  from  the  offence  it 
fftve  Jnrieu,  who  wrote  a  treatise  against  it,  while 
die  real  author  of  it  was  yet  unknown.  An  incident, 
which  Bayle's  biographer  considers  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable  of  his  life,  occurred  in  1686.  He 
had  published  in  his  journal  a  letter,  handed  about 
under  the  name  of  Christina  the  abdicated  queen 
of  Sweden,  containing  her  sentiments  in  disappro- 
bation of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in 
France ;  and  he  had  observed,  "  that  it  was  a  re- 
mainder of  Protestantism."  This  remark  gave 
high  offence  to  Christina  (the  real  author  of  the  let- 
ter), who»  after  her  conversion  to  Popery,  affected  to 
be  ver^  nice  with  respect  to  any  su^icion  of  its 
sincerity.  An  expostulatory  letter  was  in  conse- 
quence written  to  Bayle  by  one  of  that  queen's  de- 
fendants, wherein  he  was  reproved  with  his  want  of 
decomm  to  a  crowned  head.  Bayle  replied;  and 
after  some  farther  correspondence,  heat  len^  wrote 
a  kind  of  apolosy  to  Christina  himself^  with  which 
she  had  the  good  sense  to  be  satisfied,  and  to  receive 
the  writer  to  her  friendship.  He  came  to  the  re- 
solution of  giving  up  his  journal  in  the  spring  of 
1687,  but  engaged  Mr.  de  Beanval  to  oontinue  it, 
under  the  new  title  ef  **  Histoire  des  Ouvrages  det 
Savans,"  which  began  to  appear  in  September  of 
that  year.  It  would  be  a  very  tedious  mattst  to 
pursue  the  history  of  Bayle  through  all  his  quarrel 
with  Jurieu.  That  minister  had  ventured  to  preditit 
the  nearly  approaching  triumph  tiH  the  prciestaat 
cause  in  France ;  and  m  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  this  great  revolution,  he  had  puhlished  tome  very 
free  opinions  as  to  the  right  ef  subjects  to  resist  by 
force  of  arms  the  tyranny -of  sovereigns  over  their 
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con&ciences.  Of  these,  one  of  the  moiit  remarkable 
was  entitled  "  Avis  important  auz  Refugies  mu  leur 
pro^hain  Ketoui  en  France ;  (Important  Advice  to 
the  ^  Refugees  on  their  approaching  Return  to 
France)'/'  printed  in  1690.  Jurien,  not  without 
reason,  suspected  Bayle  of  being  the  author ;  and  on 
this  account,  he  attacked  with  the  utmost  vehemence 
both  his  religious  and  political  character,  publicly 
accused  him  befbre  the  magistrates  of  Rotterdam, 
and  endeavoured  te  get  him  dismissed  from  his  pro- 
fessorship. The  dispute  at  length  subsided,  but  not 
long  after,  the  suspicion  of  his  being  engaged  in  an 
intrigue  to  bring  about  a  separate  peace  between 
France  and  the  United  States  caused  him,  through 
the  direct  orders  of  king  William  to  the  magistrates 
of  Rotterdam,  to  be  deprived  of  his  place  and  the 
salary  annexed  to  it.  This  was  in  Oct.  1693;  and, 
thenceforth  he  lived  as  a  private  man  of  letters  in 
the  same  city,  refusing  several  advantageous  offers 
that  were  made  him  to  enter  into  new  engasements. 
His  celebrated  "  Critical  Dictionary*'  hi&  been  dis> 
tantly  announced  as  early  as  1690 ;  and  in  1692  he 

Sublished  a  work  entitled  "Projet  et  Fragments 
'un  Dictionnaire  Critique,"  in  8vo.  These  frag- 
ments contained  several  articles  which  afterwaios 
appeared  in  his  great  dictionary ;  but  the  "  projet," 
or  plan,  was  not  much  approved,  and  therefore  he 
altered  it,  and  began  to  work  with  great  assiduity  on 
a  new  one.  Meantime  he  was  still  engaged  in  the 
contest  with  Jurieu,  and  the  defence  of  his  own 
principles.  In  1694  he  published  "  Addition  aux 
Pens^es  di verses  sur  les  Gometes,  &c.,"  in  which  he 
refutes  Jurieu's  charges  of  atheism  and  irreligion 
deduced  from  his  work  on  comet^  It  was  in  Aug. 
1695,  that  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Dictionar^' 
appeared.  Such  was  the  public  expectation  concern- 
ing it,  that  an  English  nobleman,  and  a  minister  of 
king  William's,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  is  said  to 
have  offered  the  author,  by  means  of  Mr.  Basnage, 
200  guineas  for  the  dedication  ;  but  Bayle  refused 
to  lay  himself  under  this  obligation.  'The  work 
sold  rapidly,  and  a  new  impression  of  the  first  vo- 
lume was  requisite  to  answer  the  larger  number 
printed  of  the  second,  which  followed  in  1697.  This 
volume  completed  the  first  edition  of  the  dictionary ; 
but  it  has  smce  appeared  in  a  more  enlarged  form. 
Of  a  work  so  well  known  as  Bayle's  "  Dictionnaire 
Historique  et  Critique,"  the  only  one  to  which  he 
affixed  his  name,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  say 
much.  It  is  a  performance  of  a  singular  kind,  and 
resembling  no  other  of  a  similar  title.  The  articles 
chosen  are  in  some  measure  supplementary  to  those 
of  Moreri's  Dictionary,  the  numerous  errors  and 
defects  of  which  Bayle  undertakes  to  correct ;  but 
his  real  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  make  his 
dictionary  a  kind  of  common-place  for  all  the  cri- 
tical and  philosophical  knowledge,  all  the  curious 
information  as  to  hci,  and  all  the  subtlety  of  ftnp- 
mentation,  he  had  s|>cnt  his  life  in  acquiring.  For 
the  freedoms  of  vanous  kinds  displayed  in  nis  dic- 
tionary, Bayle  was  not  likely  long  to  pass  without 
censure.  His  bitter  antagonist  Jurien,  whom  indeed 
he  had  incidentally  criticised  in  various  passages, 
not  only  attacked  it  from  the  press,  but  endeavoured 
to  procure  its  condemnation  from  the  ecdenattical 
assemblies.  The  eonsistory  of  the  Walloon-church 
of  Rotterdam  did  take  notice  of  it,  though  with  a 
moderation  which  iU  satisfied  the  hostiUty  of  Jurien. 
They  made  their  objections  against  the  obscenity 
iattrsperfed  through  many  articles  of  the  dictionary ; 


against  the  article  of  David,  which  contained  va- 
rious free  strictures  on  that  eminent  character; 
against  several  articles  relative  to  the  Mamchasos, 
in  which  their  system  was  represented  in  too  plau- 
sible a 'manner;  and  against  the  encouragement 
given  to  scepticism,  and  the  piaises  liberidiv  be- 
stowed on  the  morals  of  atheists,  in  various  puces. 
Bayle  promised  amendment  on  som«  of  these  pointi 
in  his  second  edition,  and  thus  the  matter  ended. 
His  reputation,  however,  was  much  extended  by  hii 
dictionary ;  and  in  1700,  the  princess  Sophia,  elee- 
tress  dowaeer  of  Hanover,  making  a  tour  with  her 
daughter  through  Holland,  requested  an  interview 
with  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam,  which  passed 
with  much  respect  and  condescension  on  the  part  of 
the  princess.  In  1703,  by  way  of  relsoation  ftom 
severer  labours,  he  wrote  a  volume  called  "  RAponss 
aux  Questions  d'nn  Provincial;  (Answer  to  the 
Questions  of  a  Person  in  tLe  Country.)"  This  wis 
a  kind  of  miscellany  of  historical,  critics],  and 
hterary  discussions;  and  he  carried  on  the  work  to 
a  fourth  volume,  in  1706.  In  1704  he  published 
another  '*  Continuation  of  the  Thoughts  on  Comets," 
containing  a  vindication  of  some  objections  which 
had  been  made  to  several  parts  of  the  original  wtnk. 
This  involved  him  in  new  disputes,  partiralarly  with 
the  learned  and  rational  Le  Clerc,  which  embiaced 
various  deep  metaphysical  topics^  and  were  not  ooo> 
eluded  in  the  author's  life-time.  An  hereditary  pd- 
monary  disorder,  which  had  a&cted  him  for  six 
mouths,  and  for  which,  convinced  of  its  morlal  Ba> 
ture,  he  would  use  no  remedies,  reduced  him  to  a 
very  low  state  towards  the  close  of  1706.  No  msn 
ever  viewed  the  approach  of  death  with  more  indiC> 
fezence.  He  would  not  intermit  any  of  his  Hteiary 
occupations  on  account  of  it,  but  seemed  only  anx- 
ious to  work  as  long  as  he  was  able.  Pindmg  that 
speaking  gave  him  pain,  he  declined  all  visits,  snd 
(tied  absolutely  alone.  In  the  morning,  Dec.  38^ 
1706,  when  his  landlady  entered  his  chamber,  hs 
asked  her  in  a  faint  voice  if  his  fire  was  kindled, 
and  immediately  after  expired.  The  moral  chaise- 
ter  of  Bayle  was  unblemished :  it  was  that  of  a  true 
philosopher,  tranquil,  sober,  disinterested,  mode< 
stedfisst  and  kind  in  friendship,  unassuming,  sad 
sincere.  As  a  writer,  he  does  not  stand  so  dear  in 
eeneral  opinion ;  and  he  is  usually  placed  at  Iks 
head  of  the  modem  sceptics,  a  se£t  by  no  mesot 
possessed  of  the  public  mvor.  It  appears  certain, 
that  natural  temper,  and  a  habit  of  considering  ah> 
struse  questions  in  every  point  of  view,  had  msds 
him  a  doubter  upon  most  of  those  subjects,  the  de- 
termination of  ^  hich  is  by  many  thounit  of  essen- 
tial moment  to  the  interests  of  mankino.  Tet  csa« 
dour  would  probably  find,  that  in  many  instances  hs 
has  only  doubted  of  things  really  doubtful;  ^aA 
that  the  true  philosophical  spirit  of  inupartiali^  hss 
often  led  him  to  oon&iat  hurtful  prejadice  and  na- 
warrantable  dogmatism.  Less  can  be  said  in  warn 
for  the  pruriency  of  ideas  in  which  he  so  f^uentff 
indulges ;  for  a  mere  want  of  the  common  &dia|t 
of  delicacy,  though  it  might  acooont  for  some  jm 
speaking,  will  not  give  a  reason  for  the  naaiM 
pains  he  takes  on  various  occasions  to  hrins  in  ofriu 
sive  topics.  His  nrnnner,  however,  is  rather  istin- 
cal  and  humorous,  than  inflammatory.  As  to  hii 
style  of  writing,  it  is  natural  and  Uvely,  but  M* 
always  correct,  and  inclining  to  prolixity.  IIm  be^ 

(editions  ot  his  dictionary  are  uose  of  1730  aw 
1740.  The  English  translation  by  Mr.  dcs  ~' 
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is  a  very  good  one,  and  from  the  life  prefixed  to  it, 
Uie  fobstance  of  the  piecedinff  nanrative  is  taken. 

BAY  LB  (G.  L.),  a  French  phyndan,  who  died 
in  1817,  oontriboted  much  to  tne  improvement  of 
•Dotomical  pathology,  and  published  "  Reoherches  snr 
la  Phthiaie  Puhnonaire,"  1810. 

BAYL.EY  (Ansblm),  an  English  divine,  who 
became  minor  canon  of  St  Paul's  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  enb^ean  of  the  Boyal  Chapel,  died  in  1794^ 
leaving  behind  several  works,  of  which  the  chief 
are,  "  A  practical  treatise  on  Singing  and  Playing," 
'*  Grammar  of  the  English  Language^"  "  Grrammar 
of  the  Hebrew,  with  and  without  points,"  and  the 
"Old  Testament,  Hebrew  and  English,  with  re- 
asLrks  critical  and  grammatical,'*  4  vols.  8va 

BAYLEY  (Richard),  a  native  of  Fairfield  in 
Connecticut,  was  born  there  in  1745,  and  studied 
modictne  in  London,  whence  he  returned  to  America, 
and  became  a  surgeon  in  the  English  army  under 
lord  Howe«  After  resigning  this  post  in  1777,  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
York«  In  1792  ne  was  appointed  professor  of  ana* 
tomy  in  Columbia  College,  in  1793  professor  of 
sttiveTy,  and  in  1796  heaUh-physician  for  the  port 
of  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1801.  He  was  fa- 
mons  for  his  treatment  of  the  croup,  and  the  yellow 
fever,  and  published  some  excellent  papers  relative 
totboee  diseases. 

BAYLEY  (SiA  Johm),  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Northamptonshire  about  the  year  1 765, 
aud  completed  his  education  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  Pre- 
vious to  his  call  to  the  bar,  he  vras  long  eminent  as 
a  special  pleader,  and  on  .assuming  the  wig  and 
gown,  he  soon  obtained  considerable  practice.  He 
was  made  a  seneant  in  1800,  in  1809  was  kniffhted, 
and  appoiuteif  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  sometime  since  removed  to  the  Exche- 
quer, where  he  still  presides,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  IvHjen  on  the  bench.  His  publications 
are,  a  **  Short  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  BiUs  of  Ex- 
chsoge,  &c:,"  a  fourth  edition  of  'iLord  Raymond's 
Reports,"  and  the  '*  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with 
notes."  Few  men  have  the  reputation  for  a  more 
estimable  character  in  private  life  than  Mr.  Baron 
Barley. 

BAYLY  (Lswis),  a  native  of  Caermarthen,  who 
became  bishop  of  Caermarthen  in  1616,  wrote  a 
poem  called  "  The  Practice  of  Piety,"  which  in 
1734  had  reached  a  59th  edition.  In  1621,  he  was 
confined  (for  what  reason  does  not  appear)  in  the 
Fleet  Prison,  but  was  soon  liberated.  He  died  in 
1633.— Thomas,  his  son,  was  made  subdean  of 
Wells  by  Charles  I.,  but  afterwards  returning  to  the 
continent,  became  a  zealous  Papist,  and  died  at  an 
obscure  hospital  in  Italy,  about  the  vear  1657.  He 
pidihshed  a  few  controversial  and  religious  tracts. 

BAYLY  (Thoh As)>  a  divine  and  critic  of  the 
Kfenteenth  centuiy,  was  .employed  by  Dr.  Lindsell, 
bishop  of  Hereford,  to  assist  faiim  in  preparing  for 
the  prese,  the  works  of  the  Greek  fkthers ;  and  after 
thebisiiop's  death,  by  archbishop  Laud.  The  mis- 
foitanes  of  this  prelate  put  a  stop  to  the  undertaking, 
wUch  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  works  of  Theo- 
pbylsct.  Bayly,  after  the  Restoration,  became 
buhop  of  KiUala.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. 

Bayly  (William),  the  son  of  a  farmer  in 
WUtshire^  oecame  celebrated  for  his  astronomical 
and  nathematical  skiU,  and  in  1769  was  sent  by 


the  Royal  Society  to  the  North  Cape,  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  As- 
tronomer to  the  expedition  under  Captain  Cooke, 
and  in  1785  was  made  master  of  the  Royal  Acs;- 
demy  at  Portsmouth.  He  retired  from  this  situatioh 
in  1807,  and  died  in  1810. 

BAYNARD  (Anns),  a  very  learned  lady,  was 
bom  at  Preston  in  Lancashire,  in  1672.  She  was 
well  instructed  in  classical  literature,  and  the  sci- 
ences, and  wrote  Latin  with  great  ease  and  fluency. 
Her  death  took  place  in  1697. 

BAYNES  (Paul),  an  English  divine,  who  was 
very  famous  for  his  eloquent  preaching,  as  lecturer 
of  St  Andrew's  Church,  died  in  1617,  having  pub- 
lished several  theological  treatises. 

BAYNES  (Sib  Thomas),  a  physician,  and  pro- 
fessor of  music  in  Gresham  College,  travelled  with 
Sir  John  Finch  to  Italy  and  Turkey,  and  died  at 
Constantinople  in  1681,  aged  59.  He  left,  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  John,  a  donation  of  4000^  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

BAYNES  (John),  born  at  Middleham  in  York- 
shire, in  1758,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  anonymous  pieces,  pub- 
ushed  in  the  mazarines  of  the  dajr,  botn  in  prose 
and  verse,  but  principally  of  a  political  nature.  The 
Archcsological  Letter  on  the  subject  of  the  poems 
printed  by  Chatterton  under  the  name  of  Rowley, 
which  was  addressed  to  dean  Milles,  has  also  been 
attributed  to  him.     He  died  in  1787. 

BAYNHAM  (William),  a  native  of  Virginia 
in  America,  was  bom  in  Dec  1749,  and  coming  to 
London,  i^  1769,  studied  anatomy  and  surgery  with 
great  success.  After  baring  practised  for  sixteen 
years  in  England,  he  returned  to  America,  and  died 
there  Dec.  8,  1814.  His  American  biographer  says, 
that  as  a  sw^eon,  "he  had  probably  no  sunerior; 
as  an  anatomist,  he  certainly  was  unsurpasseo." 

BAYRO  (Pbtbr  dxV  an  Italian  phyudan  of 
great  reputation  in  his  oav,  became  first  physician 
to  Charles  II.,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  died  in  1558, 
aged  eighty.  His  chief  work  is  entitled  '*  De  me- 
dendb  humani  Corporis  malis  Enchyridion,  &c" 

BAZARAD,  prince  or  waywode  of  Walachia  in 
1330,  celebrated  for  the  brave  resistance  he  made 
to  the  arms  of  Charles  Robert,  king  of  Hungary. 
He  at  first  made  pacific  offers  to  the  king,  and 
offered  to  pay  him  tribute  to  avert  a  war,  but  this 
being  refused,  Robert  made  a  hostile  advance.  He 
waa,  nowever,  soon  competed  to  solicit  an  uninter- 
rupCed  retreat,  but  the  Walachians,  baring  pre- 
occupied the  mountains,  through  which  the  Hun* 
garians  had  to  pass,  took  their  revenge  by  commit- 
ting a  horrible  massacre  upon  the  invadinjg  troo|M. 
From  this  time  Bazarad  enjoyed  his  dominions  with 
tranquility.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned. 

BAZIN,  the  name  of  a  fiuQaily  of  physicians  who 
flourished  at  Paris  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 


BAZIN  (Gilxs  Augustus),  a  phyrician  of  Stras- 

jg,  who  died  in  1754^  was  the  author  of  several 

wons  on  botany  and  natural  history,  of  which  the 

chief  is  his  **  Abridgment  of  Beanmur's  History  of 


on  botany  and  natural  history,  of  which  the 
is^Abri*  --  -— 

Insects." 

BAZIN  (Jambs  Bioombb),  an  anarchist  in  the 
French  Revolution,  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
with  general  Mallet  against  Buonaparte.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  political  pamphlets,  a  novel,  and  some 
plays,  and  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1821. 
BAZIRE  (Clauob),  a  ferocious  tool  of  the  Ja- 
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dMghter  of  fait  Ckriitiaa  nnj^sty,  wkidi  tookpliM 
Jan.  l»  1537.  Ob  Um  6m»k  9f  the  qvetu,  m  Hm 
July  foUowuig,  Jw  wMii  ania  to  Fuia,  to  iintttiiU 
«  aM«Bd  BMiiag*  lot  !&•  king  with  Jady  Ntn, 
dMmfattt*  Id  (Im  dttk*  of  Gium;  and,  dm*  iui 
atay  at  the  court  of  Franca,  waa  oonaetntad  iHtkoa 
of  Minimis,  Md  attbMi|iiaatly  raiaed  to  a  carliaal. 
atar  the  dooth  of  hii  aaoK 
MM  jMchbiikop  of  St  Aadnv*!^ 


cahitta  dttrittg  tha  Preadi  Bavohitioii,  waa  tka  aon 
of  a  porter  at  IMjoa,  lAata  ha  waa  bom  in  1764. 
In  the  convention  he  propoaedthanMiatnoleBlnBa^ 
furet,  till  even  Bobespierre  began  to  b*  tfiiad  «ith 
hit  bloody  terricef,  and  tent  him  to  the 
with  Danton,  on  the  5th  April,  1794. 

BAZ2ANI  (MatthswV,  a  physician,  and  pre- 
ffident  of  the  Institute  at  Bologna,  wat  botn  there 
in  1674,  and  died  profeasor  of  nedidce,  in  1749. 
Be  published  a  work  entitled  '*  De  ambign^  mlatit 
in  jadidum  criminatiombus  cotttttllat(onea  pnyaico- 
medicM  nonnuUc." 

BE.    See  Lkb£'. 

BBALE  (Mart),  was  bom  in  Suffolk,  in  163% 
and  became  famous  as  a  portrait  painter  in  the 
raiffn  of  Charles  11.  In  the  manuscripts  of  Mr. 
Olays,  she  is  also  celebrated  ibr  her  poetrr,  and  is 
styled  "  that  masculine  poet,  at  well  as  nainter,  the 
incomparable  Mrs.  Beaie."  In  Dr.  8.  Wo<idfonI's 
btuislation  of  the  Psalms,  are  two  or  three  versions 
of  particular  psalms  by  Mrs.  Beale ;  whom,  in  hit 
prelhce,  he  CUlt  **  an  rbsolutely  complete  gentle- 
Woman."    She  died  Dec.  28, 1697. 

BEARCKOFT  (Philip),  an  English  divine  of 
great  classical  attainments,  educatad  at  the  Charter^ 
house,  of  which  foundation  he  afterwards  became 
head-master,  and  published  an  accon&t,  with  me» 
taoirs  of  the  founder.  Thomaa  Sutton.  In  1712. 
he  was  admitted  of  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford,  and 
having  taken  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Merton,  soon  after  which  he  obtained  the 
preachership  at  the  Charter-house.  In  1743,  he 
Was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Stonrmouth,  Kent, 
and,  in  1753,  to  the  head-mastership,  having  pre* 
viously  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  He 
died  in  1761. 

BEARD  (JoH^),  was  educated  ftt  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  first  appeared  in  public  at  a  ainger  in 
one  of  Handel's  operas,  nerfbmied  at  Covent  Oar- 
den  in  1736.  The  following  year  he  made  his  dehut 
at  Drary  Laue,  in  the  part  of  Sir  John  Loverule, 
and  became  a  great  fltvourite.  Soon  afterwards  he 
married  lady  Henrietta  Herbert  widow  of  lord 
Edward  Herbert,  and  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Wal- 
degrave,  which  circumstance  for  a  time  interrupted 
his  career.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Covent 
Garden ;  and  his  wif^  dying  in  1753,  he  married 
Miss  Rich,  dauffht^r  of  tne  proprietor  of  that  thea- 
tre, and  succeeded  his  father-in-law  in  the  manage- 
ment. In  1759  hit  perfbrmance  of  Macheath  filled 
the  theatre  for  fifty-two  eveningt,  Miss  Brent  play- 
ins  Polly.  He  quitted  the  stage  in  1766,  and  died 
in  l79l,'in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  hit  sjre. 

BEATILLO  (AKtHoitY),  a  native  ^  Bari,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples^  was  bom  Nov.  22,  1570, 
and  died  at  Naples,  Jan.  7,  1641  He  wat  fbr 
many  veart  a  celebrated  prearher,  and  wrote  the 
lives  of  the  sai&tt,  some  of  which  were  published 
in  1629. 

BEATOK  or  BETON  (David),  was  bom  in 
1494,  and  educated  tn  the  unlvcnity  of  St  Andrew's, 
and  of  Paris.  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he 
was  in  1519  appointed  resident  at  the  court  of 
France  ^  and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  successively 
the  rectory  of  Campsay  and  the  abbacy  of  Aber- 
hrothock.    In  the  year  1528  he  was  made  lord  privy 


J  and  in  1533  wat  tent  again  to  Fiance,  wii 
Sir  Thomat  Erskine,  to  confirm  the  leagues  sub- 
aiiting  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  bring  about 
•  marriage  for   king  Jamct  V.   with  Magdalene, 


:mpia,«uli 
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aitioii  Hito  heretical  doctrinea.  He  eantod  atossn. 
Uoat  to  be  ooauntneed  agaiast  men  of  aU  naki. 
and,  it  it  taid,  had  praparad  a  black  litt  of  360  If 
the  chief  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  when  the  eitr- 
throw  of  Janet,  at  8olw«y  Mota,  checked  iImbi 
meatnret.  When  the  king  aoon  after  died,  the  mi' 
dinal  wat  accuied  of  having  lbig«d  hu  wifl,  ia 
which,  in  conjimetioii  with  tiireo  other  noUti^  bt 
appointed  himtelf  regent  during  the  adnority  «( 
Mary.  This  scheme  wit  howev«r  defeated  <  hid 
the  earl  of  Amn  being  dedaied  aole  ragout,  Betloa 
wat  Utt  torn*  time  impritoned ;  but  such  was  lit 
ability  and  influence,  tLat  he  wua  aeon  liberated  tad 
made  high  chtmoellor.  Soon  after  he  obtained  t 
legatine  committioA  fkom  the  court  of  Roue,  by 
virtue  of  whieh  he  proeoeded  with  great  vigear  tt 
extirpate  h«ratv.  For  thit  offenee  teteral  eauasat 
and  etteemed  Protettantt  were  executed,  and  amnf 
the  ratt,  Mr.  Geoige  WithaH  wat  burnt  with  gtcit 
pomp  and  cruelty)  the  oardinal,  according  to  some 
accounts,  being  himtelf  a  spectator.  This  eie- 
cution  excited  great  .odium,  and  aooii  after  tbs 
dMOh  of  Mr.  Wishart,  the  cardinal,  having  refiMsd 
tome  ftivour  to  one  Norman  Lealev,  hit  unde  Joko, 
a  violent  enemy  to  Beaton,  enlarcd  into  a  cctttpincy 
with  his  nephew  and  tome  othert  to  dettroy  bisk 
The  aecompUcet  met  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
May,  and  having  seiied  the  porter  of  the  castle  aid 
tecured  the  gate,  they  then  tamed  out  all  the  ler. 
vantt,  and  iieveful  workmen.  Thit  wat  petfomicd 
with  to  little  noise,  that  the  cardinal  waa  not  wtkcd 
till  they  knocked  at  hit  chamber  door,  upon  which 
he  cried  out,  *'  Who  is  there  r**  John  Lesley  ta- 
twered,  •«  My  name  it  Letley.'*  <*  Which  Lesley »" 
replied  the  cardinal;  "it  it  Norman  f*'  He  wis 
told  that  he  mutt  open  the  door  to  those  who  were 
there;  but  tutpecting  their  intentiona,  be  lecBRd 
the  door  in  the  beat  manner  he  could.  Whilst  they 
were  endeavouring  to  force  it  open,  the .  oudinal 
called  to  them,  "Will  you  have  my  life?"  ''Pei- 
haps  we  will,"  replied  John  Lesley.  "  Nay,"  re* 
plied  the  cardinal,  **  swear  unto  me,  and  I  wiU  open 
It"  It  is  said,  that  upon  a  promise  being  eivea  • 
that  no  violence  should  be  offered,  he  opened  the 
door;  but  however  this  may  be,  as  toon  at  they  en- 
tered, John  Lesley  and  another  tmote  him  twke  or 
thrice,  but  James  Melvil.  at  Mr.  Knox  relates  the 
fhct,  perceiving  them  to  be  in  choler,  exclaimed, 
**  This  work  and  judgment  of  God,  although  it  be 
secret,  ought  to  be  done  with  greatter  gravity;"  tad 
presenting  the  point  of  his  sword,  said  to  Beatoa, 
'*  Repent  thee  of  thy  wicked  life,  but  etpedaDy  of 
the  shedding  pf  the  blood  of  that  notable  instrumenl 
of  Qod,  Mr.  George  Wishart,  which,  albeit  the 
flame  of  fiie  consumed  before  men,  yet  cries  it  Ibr 
vengeance  upon  thee ;  and  we  from  God  are  sent 
to  revenue  it  For  here,  before  my  God,  I  protest, 
that  neither  the  hatred  of  thy  person,  the  love  of 
thy  riches,  nor  the  fear  of  any  trouble  Ihoa  ceukbfC 
have  douo  to  me  in  particular,  moved  or  moveth  ne 
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toMiJke  thee;  tat  only  became  tiMm  but  bees, 
wui  nnaiiiett,  m  obiCiBate  enemy  agtiiist  Cbrist 
leMi  and  bie  holy  goflpeL"  After  bavin^  spoken 
Ibae,  be  stabbed  bim,  witb  cold  bat  determinea  leal, 
t«iee  or  tbrice  tbiough  the  body,  and  Beaton  toon 
ttllifUeBS. 

BEATRIX,  a  mutn  to  the  Christian  nersecntton 
in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  bioclesian. 
Shu  was  arrested  for  burying  her  two  brotben,  who 
iMdbeen  decapitated  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
and  was  stiang^  in  prison.  The  remains  of  all 
tkree  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  chuich  of 
Santa  Maria  Ma^oie,  and  Beatrix  and  her  brothers 
ba?e  been  canonised. 

BEATRIX,  daughter  of  Renaad,  count  of  Bnr- 
rnndy,  married  the  Em|)eror  Frederic  I.  in  1156. 
ft  is  pretended  by  some  historians  that  she  was  i»* 
anUed  by  the  people  of  Milan,  who  pnmenaded  her 
about  the  streets  moonted  on  an  ass,  and  that  the 
Kmperor,  in  1162,  sacked  the  dty  in  revenge.  He 
also,  it  is  said,  compelled  erery  inhabitant  to  bite  a 
fiff  in  two,  which  was  tied  on  to  the  body  of  the 
M&ntical  ass  above-mentioned,  in  a  manner  equally 
di^rasling  and  ridicttloos.     The  empress  died  in 

BBATTIE  (J4MSS),  an  admired  poet  and  mo- 
ralist, the  son  of  a  fiumer,  was  born  about  1785,  in 
the  ooontY  of  Kineaidine,  in  Scotland.  He  was 
•dncated  nrst  at  a  parochial  school,  and  then  at  the 
eoBege  of  Mew  Abetdeen,  in  which  he  enteied  as  a 
bursar,  or  exhibitioner.  In  early  life  he  acted  as  a 
achoolmaster,  first  at  Alloa,  and  afterwards  in  his 
■ative  shire;  but  at  length,  removing  to  Aberdeen, 
obtained  the  rituation  of  assistant  to  the  master  of 
the  principal  grammar  school,  whose  daughter  he 
asanied.  He  had  from  youth  cultivated  a  talent 
finr  poetry,  and  in  1760  he  published  a  volume  of 
"Original  Poems  and  Translations"  They  wete 
followed,  in  1765,  by  a  piece  intitled,  "The  Judg- 
ment  of  Paris ;"  and  thise  perfonnances  procurni 
him  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Errol,  whose  inte- 
rest acquired  for  him  the  post  of  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  and  logic  in  the  Marischal  College  of 
Aberdeen.  In  this  capacity  he  appeared  as  the 
author  of  a  woric  intitled,  **  An  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Immutability  of  Truth  in  Opposition  to  Sophis- 
try and  Scepticism/'  Bvo^  1 770.  It  was  much  read, 
and  gained  the  author  many  friends  and  admirers, 
and  one  of  its  lewaids  was  a  pension  of  200/.  from 
bis  Majesty's  privy-purse,  obtained  through  the  in- 
flnence  of  Lord  MansfiekL  In  1771  his  fame  was 
lareely  extended  bv  the  publication  of  the  first  part 
of  hie  <*  Minstrel ;"  of  which  the  second  appeared 
in  1774.  Of  his  smaller  poems,  one,  intitled,  '*  The 
Hermit,"  became  a  fovonnte,  and  was  inserted  in  va- 
rious collections.  Beattia  visited  London  for  the  first 
time  in  1771,  wherb  he  was  received  with  great 
cordiality  by  the  admirers  of  his  writings,  who,  from 
personal  acquatatanee,  found  equal  reason  to  love 
and  esteem  the  author.  Not  long  afterwards,  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  his  col- 
Imo  at  Aberde«i.  In  1777,  a  new  edition,  in  4to. 
of  hie  "Essay  on  Truth,"  was  published  by  sub. 
seription,  in  which  it  received  seme  corrections,  and 
a  modification  of  some  of  its  asperities.  There  were 
added  three  essays  on  subjects  of  ]>olite  literature, 
which  had  been  read  before  a  private  society  at 
Abeideen,  and  which  displayed  taste  and  leammg. 
In  17S3,  be  published  "  DisserUtions  Moral  and 
Cri^V   4to^  Consisting  of  dstached  essays  on 


w^.,^  topics,  which  had  fonned  part  of  a  course  of 
leotwos  given  by  the  author  as  piefessor.  He  had 
drawn  up  a  sketch  of  lectures  to  younff  persons  on 
the  evioenoes  of  Christianity,  which  bein^  shewn 
in  mannsdipt  to  his  friend  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of 
London,  were  so  much  approved  by  him,  that  I)r. 
Beattie  completed  his  plan,  and  published  "Evi- 
dances  of  the  Christian  Religion,  briefly  and  plainly 
stated,"  2  vols.  8vo,  1786.  This  was  the  last  pub- 
lication of  the  author,  the  death  of  whose  son,  with 
other  domestic  afflictioni^  entirely  broke  his 
spirits.  He  died  at  Aberdeen  in  August*  150% 
leaving  a  character  highly  estimable  for  piety,  bene- 
volence,  and  the  foithfiil  discbarge  of  every  duty, 
pubUc  and  private.— James  Hat,  i»i«  •<»»  J^"  ^oJ? 
at  Aberdeen,  Nov.  6, 1768,  and  died  Nov.  19, 1790. 
Such  were  his  transcendant  abiUUes,  that  at  the  age 
of  19  he  was  appointed  assUtant  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  and  logic,  at  the  Marischal  Concge  <rf 
his  native  place.  To  the  mildest  manners  he  united 
the  profoundest  devotion,  and  was  so  fond  of  music, 
that  he  built  himself  an  organ,  upon  which  he  per- 
formed skilfully.  A  smaU  vobime  of  his  poetry  was 
published  in  1799. 

BBATUS  RHENANUS.    See  Bhknahus. 

BEAU.    SeeLBBBAU. 

BBAUCAIRE  (Db  Pbouilloh),  a  French  ec- 
clesiastic of  eminence,  \fas  bom  m  1514.  His  Iip 
terary  lopnUUon  caused  him  to  be  chosen  by  Uie 
first  duke  of  Gnise  preceptor  to  his  son,  Charles 
Gaidanal  of  Lorrain,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Rome;  and  on  hii  return  was  presented  to  the 
bishopric  of  MeU.  He  afterwards  attended  his  pa- 
tron to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  disUnguuhed 
himself  by  his  eloquence.  In  1568,  he  resigned  his 
bishopric  to  Lewis,  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  and  retired 
to  his  country  seat  of  La  Chrete,  in  the  Bourbonnou, 
where  he  chiefly  employed  himself  in  drawing  up  a 
history  of  his  times,  and  died  in  1591.  Beaucaire 
had  no  intention  of  paUidiinp  his  history  during  his 
life-time,  through  fear  of  givmg  offence;  and  it  re- 
mained  in  MS.  till  Philip  Dinot,  finding  it  m  his 
library,  printed  it  at  Lyons  in  1625,  «yt>Ue<|, 
"  Renim  Oallicarum  Commentaria  ab  anno  1461,  ad 
annum  1562."  .  «,«..',« 

BEAUCHAMP  (John  db),  baron  of  Kidder- 
minster, in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  first 
baron  created  by  patent  in  this  kingdom,  wm  born 
in  1320,  and  after  seiving  in  the  army  of  Edward 
III.,  rose  into  groat  favour  with  the  firstmentioned 
monarch,  who  made  him  chief  justice  of  the  Kin^s 
Bench,  stewaid  of  his  household,  and  ultuoately 
baron  of  Kidderminster.  The  king  intended  him 
further  honours,  had  not  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune 
put  a  stop  to  his  master's  power,  and  to  his  prospe- 
rity.  This  happened  in  the  year  1388,  when  Lord 
Beauchamp  was  removed  from  his  ofiice  of  treasurer 
of  the  king's  household,  and  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted for  high  treason  upon  Tower-hilL 

BEAUCHAMP  (Ricbabd  db),  earl  of  War- 
wick,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  persons  in 
this  kingdom  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  bom 
Jan.  28,  1381.  He  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath 
at  the  coronation  of  king  Henry  IV.  in  the  year 
1399,  and  in  1404,  on  the  coronation  of  the  queen, 
he  kept,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times, 
iusts,  in  which  he  behaved  himself  very  gallantly. 
In  the  same  year  he  took  arms  against  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  and  captored  his  steodard  in  open  battle. 
In  1408,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
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Jerusalem,  and  shortly  after  his  return,  was  made 
lord  hish  steward  to  Henry  V.  In  1415,  he  was 
declared  captain  of  Calais,  and  in  May  1417,  beine 
sent  to  the  king  of  France,  attended  by  a  thousand 
men  at  arms,  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  Henry 
and  that  king's  daughter,  the  Lady  Catherine,  the 
dauphin,  knowing  that  this  union  was  intended  to  de- 
feat his  succession,  dispatched  a  body  of  five  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  eark  of  Vendome 
and  Lymosin,  to  obstruct  his  passage,  to  whom  the 
earl  save  battle,  in  which  both  those  noblemen  were 
killed  :  one  of  them  fell  by  the  earl  of  Warwick's 
own  hand.  After  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.  he 
was  constituted  lieutenant-general  of  the  realm  of 
France  and  duchy  of  Normandy,  the  highest  honour 
a  subject  of  England  could  receive.  He  executed 
this  employment  with  his  usual  wisdom  and  dili- 
gence, and  died  at  Kouen  April  30, 1439. — Henrt, 
bis  son,  was  born  in  1424,  and  so  behaved  himself 
in  the  defence  of  Normandy,  that  the  king  created 
him  premier  earl  of  England,  and  duke  of  War- 
wick. He  subsequently  granted  him  the  reversion 
of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Sark,  Erm,  and 
Aldemey,  for  the  yearly  tribute  of  a  rose,  and  also 
of  the  manor  and  hund3«d  of  Bristol,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, for  the  yearly  sum  of  sixty  pounds.  To  show 
his  affection  still  farther,  Henry,  at  length,  created 
Warwick  king  of  the  Island  of  Wight,  and  placed 
the  crown  upon  his  bead  with  bis  own  hands.  The 
duke  died  on  the  11th  of  June,  1445. 

BEAUCHAMP  (Richard),  an  English  prelate 
of  the  15th  century,  who  signalised  himself  by  his 
skill  in  architecture,  was  made  dean  of  Windsor, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Hereford,  whence,  in  1450, 
he  was  translated  to  Salisbury,  which  aee  he  held 
till  his  death,  in  1481.  Gough  calls  him  the  Wick- 
ham  of  his  age,  an  appallation  which  he  justly 
era!  specim         -  » •   - 
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BEAUCHAMP  (Joseph),  a  Bemardiae  monk, 
nephew  of  Miroudot,  biahop  of  Babylon,  who  ap- 
pointed him  his  vicar^neral  in  the  Levant.  Here 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him 
to  prosecute  his  favourite  study  of  astronomy.  In 
1795  he  obtained  ^m  the  French  republican  go- 
vernment the  appointment  of  consul  at  Muscat,  in 
Arabia,  which  he  afterwards  quitted  for  Constanti- 
nople, and  employed  himself  in  making  a  survey  of 
the  Black  Sea.  In  1799,  he  was  detected  by  the 
English  in  the  execution  of  a  secret  mission  coiifided 
to  mm  by  Napoleon ;  when,  bein^  delivered  up  to 
the  Turkish  government,  he  remaued  in  prison  till 
1801.  On  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  repaired  to 
Nice,  where  he  died  m  the  same  vear,  aged  49.  An 
account  of  his  journey  to  Bagdad,  and  other  of  his 
works,  were  inserted  in  the  Journal  det  Savant. 

BEAUCHAMP  (Pubrb  Francois  Godard 
0B),  a  native  of  Paris,  who  published  a  metrical 
venion  of  the  "Letters  of  Abelard  and  Heloise," 
a  work  on  the  French  theatres  in  4to,  and  translated 
a  couple  of  Greek  romances,  the  *'  Ismene  and  Is- 
menias'*  of  EnsUthius,  and  the  *<Rhodante8  and 
Docides"  of  Theodore  Prddromus.  He  died  in 
1761. 

BEAUCHATEAU  (Francis  Matthbw  Gha 
TBLBT  DB),  bom  at  Parif  May  8,  1645,  was  distin- 
gniafaed  as  a  poet  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  early 
noticed  by  the  mother  of  Loub  XIV.,  Christine  of 


Sweden,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  others.  At  twdvc^ 
he  published  some  of  his  poems,  called  **  La  Lyn 
du  Jeune  Apollon,*'  and  afterwairda  coming  over  to 
England,  was  treated  with  distinction  by  CromveU. 
About  the  year  1661  he  travelled  as  a  missiaoafy 
to  Persia,  where  he  probably  died,  as  he  was  never 
more  heard  of. 

BKAUCLERK  (Topham),  son  of  bid  Sidaey 
Beauclerk,  was  bom  in  December,  1739,  andoMr- 
ried,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1768,  lady  Diant 
Spencer,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
whose  previous  marriage  with  Frederick  viseooat 
Bolingbroke  had  two  days  before  been  dissolved  by 
act  of  parliament  Mr.  Beauclerk  died  March  11, 
1780.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  <*That  Beauclerk's  ta- 
lents were  those  which  he  hail  felt  himself  moie 
disposed  to  envy  than  those  of  any  whom  he  Ind 
known,"  referring  particularly  to  his  spontaneoas 
wit  and  wonderful  facility  of  expression. 

BEAUFILS  (William),  a  Jesuit  of  Auvergn^ 
who  died  at  Toulouse  in  1758,  aged  84.  He  vis 
eminent  as  a  preacher  and  literary  character,  sad 
wrote  funeral  discourses,  the  "  Li£s  of  Madame 
de  Chautal,'*  &c. 

BEAUFORT  (Hbnby),  cardinal  and  bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  a  legitimate  son  of  John  of  Gaaot, 
by  his  third  wife  Catherine  Swinford.  He  was  edu- 
cated  at  Oxford  and  Aix  la  Chapclie;  and  was 
early  advanced  to  high  promotion  in  the  chordi 
and  state.  He  beoune  bishop  of  Lincda  in 
1397,  chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1399,  lord  higb 
chancellor  of  England  in  1404^  and  bishop  ol  Win- 
chester in  1405.  He  lived  in  great  splendour,  vet 
accumulated  considerable  wealtl^  since  he  was  aUe 
to  lend  Henry  V.  the  capital  sum,  in  those  days,  of 
20,000/.  for  his  expedition  into  France,  by  wUeb 
loan  he  diverted  the  kins  from  a  project  of  attacking 
the  revenues  of  the  church.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  V.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ffuardians  of 
flie  young  king,  and  in  1424  was  a  third  time  mads 
lord  chancellor  of  England.  His  ambition  now 
urged  him  to  a  competition  of  power  with  the  only 
man  in  the  kingdpm  greater  than  himself^  Humphry 
duke  of  Gloucester,  tiie  protector.  After  some  dis- 
sensions and  mutual  accusations  between  these  two 
nobles,  an  apparent  reconciliation  succeeded,  but 

frobablv  with  no  real  friendship  on  either  side.  la 
488,  Beaufort,  bein^  in  France,  received  a  car- 
dinal's hat  from  Martin  V.,  and  returned  to  England 
in  September,  1428,  with  a  legatine  power  fnm 
that  pope,  which  the  protector  would  not  sufier  him 
to  exercise.  He  had  also  a  commission  from  the 
pope  to  raise  men  and  money  for  a  crusade  against 
the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  which  he  had  the  interest 
to  ffet  confirmed  in  parliament  The  cardinal  kin- 
self  embarked  with  the  troops,  and  after  envying 
them,  against  his  will,  for  some  time  under  the  dnke 
of  Bedford  in  France,  proceeded  with  them  to  Bohe- 
mia, where  he  continued  some  months,  till  reealisd 
by  the  pope.  In  1430  he  accompanied  Henry  VL 
to  France,  with  the  title  of  his  principal  eonnseUor, 
and  performed  the  ceremony  of  crownmg  him  in  ths 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  During  his 
absence,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  took  several  steps 
to  humble  him  and  reduce  his  power,  and  on  ms 
return  drew  up  articles  of  impeachment  against  hia^ 
the  examination  of  which,  however,  was  so  Jong 
delayed,  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  gave  up  the 
prosecution.  The  cardinal  died  in  1447,  a  month 
after  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  whose  sup 
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he  was  ttrongly  suspected  of  having  taken 
«  part.  The  rumours  tliat  prevailed  on  this  occasion, 
aiM  the  state  of  horror  uid  despair  in  which  the 
cardinal  is  said  to  have  expired,  may  he  conceived 
from  Shakspeare's  most  striking  representation  of 
these  scenes  in  his  "  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI." 

BBAUFORT  (Maraaiist),  countess  of  Rich- 
mond  and  Derby,  was  bom  in  1441,  and  was  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Beaufort,  duke  of 
Somerset,  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt.  She  married 
for  her  first  husband  Edmund  Earl  of  Richmond,  by 
iriiom  she  had  one  son,  afterwards  Henry  VII.  king 
of  England.  She  took  two  other  husbands,  viz., 
xr  Henry  Stafford,  second  son  to  Henry  duke  of 
Baekingham,  and  Thomas  lord  Stanley,  afterwards 
earl  of  Derby ;  by  neither  of  whom  sne  had  issue. 
She  readily  ceded  to  her  son  such  riffht  as  she  pos- 
■eoeed  to  the  crown ;  and  employed  her  life  in  works 
of  charity  and  piety.  In  1502  she  founded  two 
perpetual  lectures  in  divmity  at  the  two  universities, 
still  subsisting  under  the  name  of  Margaret  pro- 
fessorshins.  At  Cambridge  she  also  endowed  a 
perpetual  public  preacher,  whose  dtfty  should  be  to 
preach  six  sermons  a  year  at  certain  specified 
churches ;  and  she  founded  a  perpetual  chantry  at 
Winbome-minster,  in  Doraetsnire,  for  a  teacher  of 
frammar.  '  But  her  noblest  foundations  were  the 
ooUeges  of  Christ  and  St  John,  in  Cambridge,  the 
feroaer  in  1505,  the  latter  in  1508.  These  trul^ 
laudable  instances  of  her  munificence,  and  her  pn- 
vate  charities,  are  more  to  her  real  honour  than  her 
nosterities  and  superstitious  devotions,  and  the  vow 
of  chastity  she  made  some  years  before  her  death, 
after  burying  her  three  husbands.  She  died  in 
June,  1509,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  her 
eon,  Henry  VII.,  in  Westminster-abbey.  A  trans- 
lation from  the  French  of  two  devotional  pieces  is 
attributed  to  her,  and  also  some  rules  and  orders 
fsr  the  prcHMdence  and  attire  of  noble  ladies  at 
fonerali. 

BEAUFORT  (Ffjincis  djc  Vendoms,  duke  of), 
eon  of  GsMar  duke  of  Vendome,  and  illesitimate 
son  of  Henry  IV.,  was  born  in  1616.  He  earlv 
distinguished  himself  in  the  military  service ;  and, 
in  virtue  of  his  birth  and  reputation,  aimed  at  a 
leading  part  in  the  government  during  the  regency 
of  Anne  of  Austria.  He  was  accused  of  conspiring 
^gatost  the  life  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  was  im- 
priaoned  in  1643,  but  escaped  five  years  afterwards, 
and  became  th«  hero  of  the  petty  war  of  the  Fronde. 
Being  tall,  well  made,  dextrous  at  all  exercises,  and 
as  adept  in  the  language  and  manners  of  the  lower 
dattes,  he  was  adored  by  the  populace,  and  was 
very  instrumental  in  exciting  them  to  revolt  He 
was  called  the  "  King  of  the  Markets"  (deM  HaOet). 
The  tradesmen's  wives  of  Paris  used  to  go  and  see 
him  play  at  tennis,  and  bring  him  purses  of  money 
to  bet  with.  The  grossness  of  his  manners  made 
him  appear  frank  and  generous,  yet  he  was  in 
reality  as  artful  and  designing  as  one  of  his  limited 
capacity  could  be.  He  served  the  princes  of  the 
blood  daring  the  civil  war,  and  signalised  his 
eoarage  on  various  occasions.  A  jealousy  about  the 
ecmmaad  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  duke  of  Nemours,  whom  he  killed  in  a 
duel.  He  made  his  peace  with  the  court  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  mal-contents,  and  obtained  the 
snrvivorship  of  his  father's  post  of  admiral  of  France. 
In  )6^  he  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  near  Tunis, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Candy  by  the  Turks,  in 


was  flu^pointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  sent  to 
ite  relief,  and  retarded  the  capture  several  months. 
He  was  killed  in  a  saUy  fVom  the  town,  and  his 
body  could  not  he  found,  the  enemy  havine  cut  off 
the  head.  This  circumstance  has  given  nse  to  a 
conjecture  that  he  escaped,  and  was  afterwards  the 
fiunous  prisoner  called  th9  man  in  the  iron  mask;  a 
supposition  destitute  of  probabiUty. 

BEAUFORT  (Lxwis  ds),  author  of  the  *<  His* 
tory  of  Germanicus,"  "A  Dissertation  on  the 
Uncertainty  of  the  Five  First  Ages  of  the  Roman 
Republic,"  *<  History  of  the  Roman  Republic,"  ftc. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of-  Lon« 
don,  and  died  at  Maastricht,  1795. 

BEAUFORT  (Dukx  op).  See  Sombesbt. 

BEAUHARN0I3  (Fa  ancis,  Mabquis  db),  bom 
at  Rochelle,  Aug.  12,  1756,  was  appointed  major- 
general  in  the  army  of  the  prince  de  Cond^,  and 
m  1792  complained  to  the  natioaad  assembly  of  their 
treatment  of  the  king  of  France,  and  offered  to  ap- 
pear  in  person  as  one  of  his  defenders.  When 
Buonaparte  became  first  consul,  Beauhamols  urged 
him  to  restore  the  Bourbons,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  recalled  to  Paris  through  the  influence 
of  the  empress  Josephine,  who  had  married  her 
niece,  the  daughter  of  the  marquis,  to  Lavalette, 
Napoleon's  aidedecamp.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Spain,  offended  Buonaparte 
who  banished  him,  and  returned  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  to  Paris,  where  he  died  Jan. 
10,  1819.— Albxandbr,  his  brother,  was  bom  in 
Martinique  in  1760,  and  served  with  distinction  as 
major  in  the  French  forces  under  Rochambean, 
which  aided  the  United  States  in  their  ^revolution- 
ary war.  He  was  elected  deputy  of  Blois  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  joining  the  popular  party,  and  by  the 
amenity  and  elegance  of  his  public  speeches.  SuIk 
sequenUy  to  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  firom  Paris, 
Beauharnois  was  appointed  adjutant^neral  to 
Luckner,  ffanenl-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Mo- 
selle, in  which  post  he  gave  many  proofs  of  his  con- 
rage  and  resolution  as  well  as  of  bis  humanity  to 
the  vanquished.  Five  days  only  previous  to  the  ftdl 
of  Robespierre,  he  was  condemned  by.  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold,  July 
23,  1793.— Eugbnb  db,  only  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  son-in-law  of  Napoleon,  by  whom  he  was  made 
viceroy  of  Italy  ;  which  kingdom  he  is  said  to  have 
governed  with  great  judgment  In  the  Russiati 
campaign  he  commanded  ue  Italian  troops  belong- 
ing to  the  grand  army  of  the  French  emperor, 
whose  down&ll  in  1814  terminated  his  viceregal 
sway.  In  January  1806,  he  married  the  princess 
Augusta  Amelia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  kins  of 
Bavaria,  to  whose  court  at  Munich  he  retired  on 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  died  there  in 
1824. 

BEAUJEU  (HuMBBRT  SiBB  DB),  coustable  of 
France  in  the  thirteenth  century,  died  in  1250,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Guichard,  who  handed 
down  the  family  honors  to  his  descendante  Gui- 
chard, Edward,  Peter,  and  Chrivtopher,  meet  of 
whom  distinguished  themselres  in  the  wars  of  the 
respective  periods  in  which  they  lived. 

BEAUJON  (Nicholas),  bora  at  BordeauB  in 
1718,  celebrated,  fbr  having  fbnnded  the  ho^ital 
which  bears  his  name,  at  Paris.  He  was  immensely 
rich,  and  is  said  to  have  left  three  million  different 
legacies. 
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BBAULIEU  (Lovis  lb  Blaho  mL  a  Ihaolo^ 
ffieU  wolMor  Af  8«dM,  ww  Imis  M  F&Miu-llarii 
&  UM,  and  aiadl  im  Pek  167».  He  wm  fsgag^ 
iDT  fivt  yean  ia  tmng  to  «Act  an  iwiott  betveaa 
the  Oatholiet  and  Pratetftanta.  HU  ptincipal  work 
it  hiB  '"Thoiii  SedaaeatM.'* 

BBAULIEU  (Haovoa  dk),  a  satire  of  Bnttoig 
in  the  Limoisin,  waa  aureeMivefy  a  raiistciaB»  stret 
liag  actor,  draauOitt,  and  faricaU  He  diod  at  Ge- 
neva, having  pobltahed  a  coUecttea  ef  poe»a,  aad 
two  theoloffical  tiealiaea. 

BBAULIEU  (AoauBTiM),  a  aaUve  of  Rouen, 
whe  made  aeTeral  vuyaget  of  diacovary,  of  which 
an  acconut  was  pabliAed  in  1664.   He  died  in  1637. 

BBAULIBU  (John  BAPnaTs  Allais  na),  a 
veiy  eelehiafeid  writinif  aoaater  at  Paria,  published 
a«  adanirable  treatiae  on  the  art  of  ivriliiig,  1681, 
1688,  in  foliew 

BE  AULIBU,  or  BAULOT  ( JAnaa),  a  oelabrated 
Hthotomiat,  hem  of  obaeure  paienli  ia  Fraache- 
Comti  in  1661.  He  served  in  a  legiment  of  ca- 
valry, tfll  he  famed  an  acfraaiataaoe  with  an  enk- 
pineal  surgeon,  who  pretended  te  cat  for  the  stone. 
He  at  length  began  to  practice  fbt  himaelf,  and 
travelkd  over  different  parts  af  France,  Switsei^ 
land,  and  Holland,  with  all  the  beldness  of  entho. 
aiasm.  Hie  aaccesa  was  so  great,  that  at  Amatar- 
dam,  the  magistrates  in  gratitude  lor  hia  aervicea, 
ImmI  Ms  portrait  engtaved,  and  a  auidal  sttnck.  He 
need  to  leave  hia  patienta  immediately  after  the 
epetation,  exclaiming,  "  I  have  eatraeted  the  stone, 
Ood  wfll  enre  the  wound.*'  His  method  was  adopted 
by  Oheaetden  with  such  success  that  it  was  cidied 
the  English  eperalion,  though  certainly  the  inven- 
tion ef  the  Prenoh.  Beauheu  died  al  Besancoa  in 
17Mi  aad  his  life  was  written  in  1757,  by  Vacher. 

BBAULIEU  (N.  Bauon  db),  a  celebrated  Aus- 
trian general,  who  quelled  the  maurrectioa  of  the 
BndMUitere  in  1789.  He  was  sent  against  Bunnar 
Murta  in  Italy,  but  being  defeated  in  afanoat  every 
battle,  resigned  his  command  to  Wamaer,  and  died 


BBAULIEU.  See  PawTAULT. 

BBAUMANOIR.  See  LAVAaDiv. 

BBAUMARCHAIS  (PinaRa^uausTiN  Garow 
im),  a  distinguished  French  writer,  bom  at  Paris 
ia  17*33,  was  the  son  of  a  cleck^maker  in  that  city. 
He  was  bitMight  up  to  his  father's  oceupation,  and 
acquired  se  mneh  skill  in  mechanics*  as  to  be  the 
inventar  of  a  new  kind  of  eaaapement  to  watches, 
the  right  to  which  being  contrsted  with  him  by 
another  of  the  trade,  a  decision  waa  given  in  bis  fa- 
vor  by  the  Academy  of  Sciencea.  Music  then  en- 
paged  hie  atlentioii,  and  he  practiaed  upon  various 
mabuments,  espedally  the  harp  and  guitar,  which 
he  played  in  a  soperier  manner.  He  was  admitted 
to  neconeerta  of  the  sisters  of  Lottis  XY.  and  after- 
wards to  their  society ;  and  this  notice  encouraeod 
his  nauiral  pride  and  presumption,  which,  joined  to 
a  kind  of  levity  in  hia  tone  siid  manners,  made  him 
naBy  enemies.  When  the  Angto-Amerieaneolooies 


aeparated  themeelves  fram  the  aaoCfaeiwcountry, 
Beaamarchals  IsraMd  a  scheme  for  supplying  them 
with  ammunition.  He  engaged  in  several  ether 
speculations  ;  and  in  the  meaa*ime  waa  writing  the 
draaaatic  works  and  oth«r  conpositiona  which  have 
peipetnated  his  name.  Hie  fimt  theelrical  piece 
appeared  in  1767,  enUtlcd  *•  Bi^^aic,"  a  drama  of 
5  eels,  which  was  fi>Ko«ed  by  <*  LcvDanx  Amis ;' 
*'  Le  Barbi<*r  de  Seville  ;'*  and  "  Li  PoUe  Joum^, 


ou  la  Mariage  de  Figaro."  Scarcely  ever  kst  a 
dramatic  week  eacited  more  interest  than  thii, 
which  was  partly  owing  to  the  obstacles  that  with* 
held  it  from  the  stage  for  three  years.  At  its  M 
representation,  more  than  300  persona  dincJ  ia 
the  beses,  that  they  might  keep  their  places  ^  so4 
and  during  two  years  it  was  coasUntly  acted  taioc 
or  thriee  a  week !  It  was  reckoned  to  have  biought 
500,000  francs  to  the  house,  and  80,000  to  the  sa- 
thor;  and  was  translated  and  represented  ia  aert. 
ral  different  countries.  Hia  other  plays  were, 
**  Tarare,"  an  opera;  and  "  La  M^  coupahlc,"  s 
drama  of  5  acts.  At  the  time  of  the  BsTohitioa, 
Beauaiarchais  was  made  a  member  of  the  first  pio- 
visionary  commune  of  Paris;  but  becoming sfl«r- 
wards  suspected  by  the  party  in  power,  he  wu  sr- 
rested»  but  was  soon  liberated.  He  found  it  apt- 
dieat,  however,  to  take  reiWge,  first  in  HoUand,  am 
then  in  England.  He  returned  to  Franoi ;  aa4 
after  some  more  vicissitudes,  died  at  his  bouas  ia 
Paris  in  1799,  having  little  remaining  of  the  gnsi 
property  he  once  possessed.  Beaumarohais  was  s 
flsan  of  many  aingularities,  as  well  in  his  chaiadir 
as  his  fortune ;  possessed  of  quick  parts  and  gxesi 
versatility  of  talents,  but  rather  calculated  for  tsai- 
porary  distinction  than  lasting  celebrity.  He  was 
such  a  coxcomb  in  dress,  and  ao  conceited  of  Jhi 
person,  that  it  was  said,  had  be  been  condesuMil  W 
he  hanged,  he  wo^d  have  requested  a  galVMSf  u 
high  aa  Haman*s,  that  he  might  be  more  ciaupics- 
ous. 

BEAUMELLE  (Laurknt  Anol^vibl  nc),  wai 
bora  in  1727,  at  Vallenrnguea,  in  the  dioceas  of 
AUaia.  He  eariy  obtained  reputation  eseugh  Ut  W 
invited  to  Denmark,  in  order  to  undeitaka  a  pm- 
fessorship  of  French  belles  letlres,  bui  the  ceU 
climate  not  agreeing  with  him,- he  quitted  Deanaik 
with  a  pension  and  the  title  of  counsellor.  On  Ui 
return  he  called  at  Berlin,  and  wished  to  finrn  a« 
intimacy  with  Voltaire,  but  the  impetuoua  and 
irritable  character  of  each  produced  a  quarrel,  wUdi 
was  never  reconciled,  and  produced  a  variety  ef 
peraonalities  disreputable  to  both.  On  hia  arnnl 
at  Paris»  in  1753,  the  enmitiea  he  had  excited  by 
his  publication  entitled  *'  Mes  Pens^es,"  cauaed  kiia 
to  be  shut  up  in  the  Baatille;  whence  he  hU 
scarcely  been  liberated,  before  hia  *'  Meaaoifs  of 
Maintenon"  occasioned  him  a  second  coafinsBisat 
in  the  seme  prison.  When  set  free  a  second  tiai^ 
he  retired  into  the  country,  till  a  court  lady  lacaljad 
him  to  Paria  in  177^  and  procured  him  the  paatsf 
king's  librarian,  which,  however,  he  did  net  loaf 
enjoy,  being  cut  off  by  a  disorder  of  his  bjcaaat  ia 
November,  1773.  The  principal  worka  of  Besa- 
meBeare,  *'A  Defence  of  the  Spirit  ef  LavB." 
'*Mes  Pens^es,  ou  U  Qu'en  dixa-tHwr  *'Ths 
Memoirs  of  Mad.  Maintenon»"  6  vela.  Iteo.  aooa 
feUowad  by  nine  volnmea  of  her  ^'Lettsn;" 
*<  Letters  to  M.  de  VoUair*/'  1791»  13me..  !»•• 
and  satixical.  Voltaire  himselt  notwithstandiai 
their  heatilily,  eould  not  help  sayt«;g  of  BeamnaDak 
*'  The  raacal  haa  a  great  deal  of  wit."  "  ThoagUa 
ef  Seneca,  Latin  and  French,  in  the  aaaansr  of 
Olivet's  *<ThoughU  of  Cicero;"  and  a  " Comiaeii' 
Ury  OB  the  Henriade,"  1775,  2  vols.  8vo. 

BEAUMONT  (Sir  John),  son  of  FianciaBeaa. 
mont,  one  of  the  jndaea  of  the  Comaaon  Pleas  in  tbt 
reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  was  bom  ia  158*2,  at  Gi«m 
Dim,  in  Leiceaiershire,  and  educated  at  Om^ 
He  was  knighted  in  1626,  and  died  in  1628.    Ua 
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vfoto  "Tk«  Crown  of  Thorna,*'  a  poem,  in  eiglit 
*Bocwoitk  Field;"  and  wmm  baaalatioBS 
Viivi],  Horace,  JvtcmI,  &c.-««FaAKCifl, 
er  ef  the  preceding,  a  celebrated  dramatic 
writer,  wkoee  name  is  weU  known  in  conwnction 
vUi  that  of  Fletdiery  was  bora  at  Grace  Dieu,  in 
Lefecetenbire,  about  the  year  158&  He  was  eda. 
cttid  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwaids  of  the  Inner 
TtHpIt ;  bnt  it  does  not  aj^pear  that  he  made  any 
Mofeieney  in  the  Uw,  his  passion  for  the  Mnses 
bag  «B€b»  as  made  him  entirely  devote  himself  to 
psstry.  He  died  in  March,  1615.  Beades  the 
^y%  in  which  he  was  Jointly  concerned  with 
Flstcbsr,  he  wrote  a  little  dramatic  piece,  entitled 
'*A  Masque  of  Gray's  Inn  GenUemen;"  «  The 
Inoer  Temple,  a  poetical  Bpistle  to  Ben  Jonson;" 
h4  **  Verses  to  his  Friend  Master  John  Fletcher, 
upea  bit  Paithftil  Shepherdess  ;'*  and  other  poem% 
printed  together  in  1653»  8te.  He  was  esteemed 
M  gsod  a  ittdge  of  dramatic  oomnoaitiefns,  that  Ben 
Joason  tebmitted  his  writings  to  his  correction,  and 
it  it  thought  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  con- 
trivance of  his  plots. 

&BAUMONT  (JosxPB),  born  in  1615,  was  a 
felhnr  of  Peterhonse,  Cambridge,  which  situation  he 
loit  from  bis  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I., 
but  recorered  it  again  at  the  Restoration.  He 
became  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
i&d  flohaequently  master  of  Peterhouse.,  He  pan- 
Inhed,  in  1648,  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  «*  Psyche," 
which,  in  1708,  reached  a  second  edition.  His 
other  works  are,  a  rolnme  of  poems  in  the  Bnglish 
and  Latin  laaraages,  and  remarks  on  St  Paul's 
Kpiitle  te  the  CclkmnMOM,  printed  in  4to.  1749. 

BBAUHONT  (Claude  Fuancis),  a  painter, 
hera  at  Turin  in  1696,  was  employed  by  Charles 
Bunael  IC,  king  of  Sardinia,  to  paint  several 
pictUTta  fcr  his  .        ..     «  .     « 

itili  exists. 

perfcrmaace,  in  eonsequcnee 
a  chevalier  of  the  older  ef  St.  Maurice.    He 
the  founder  and  director  el  the  academy  of  painting 
at  Twin,  and  died  in  1766. 

WAUMONT  (John  Lswis  Mobxau  db),  an 
■Ue  aelitical  writer^  who  died  in  1785,  at  Mesnil, 
asar  Nantes,  ageA  70.  His  work,  entitled  "M4. 
moires  concernaut  les  impositions  em  Europe," 
4Tob.  4to.  wns  much  and  diimrMdly  adaaiied  on  the 
eantinent. 

.  BBAUMONT  (El»  dx),  was  bora  atCarsnIan, 
in  Nonaandy,  n  1732,  and  admitted  an  advocate 
IB  1752,  and  begnn  to  plead  causes,  buA  with  little 
wyoia»  en  acceont  of  the  want  ef  voice.  Ho  then 
vvtifsd  to  bis  chamber,  where  he  composed  pieces 
•fndly  huninons  and  eloquent,  addrMsed  to  the 
iMgiiMes  and  the  pubttc.  His  memoir  in  favour 
^  the  unibrtuMle  Calaa  family  produced  a«  eliect 
Qo  the  nation  which  is  still  remembered,  it  we# 
Mkwsd  by  many  ethers,  distinffuiahed  by  the 
pnith  and  patlioe  of  their  style^  joined  with 
nahty  and  precision.  He  was  h>rd  of  Ganon»  ' 
'^•nnandy,  where  he  instituted  that  inleveati 
Mval  called  Fiu  d«*  ftomiet  oeiw;  *<  the  go 
foIhi'fMst"  He  died  at  Paris  m  1785.— His  wilb 
y^adviatageensly  known  by  her  *«Lelter»  ef  the 
Mvvn  4?  Bose&e/*   12mo.    She  died  at  IMs 

.  teAUMOirr  (Mad.  lb  Pninen  db),  wha  dia- 
hngaiahed  herself  by  seme  ueeftil  works  for 
«•  BMtruetion    af   fomalesy  ww    a    nattv»    of 


1.,  KUi^   oi    OMfiiiiiia,    vu    |Huiit   aevenu 

his jpaiace,  where  the  Beaumont  gallory 

"The  Bape  of  Helen"  is  his  fineat 

I,  in  eonsequcnee  of  which  he  was  made 


Bouen,  in  Noraaandy,  and  kept  a  boarding-eebool 
for  young  Udiea  at  London,  and  aflerwarda  a^ 
Annecy,  in  Savoy,  where  ahe  dtad  in  178(X  Amei^ 
her  principal  publicationa  are,  "Magasin  dee 
Bnfiana;"  *'Magasin  des  Adolescens;"  "Magniin 
des  Jeunee  Dames ;"  **  Monveaa  Magarai  Angfeis  ;** 
•<Lettec8  de  Madame  du  Mootier;"  and  «'Th« 
New  Clarissa.** 

BEAUMONT.    See  PEannzB. 

BBAUMONT  (J.  T.  Baubbb).    See  Appendix. 

BEAUMONT  (Sir  Gbouub  Howland^  Bart.1 
was  bora  on  the  6th  el  Nov.  1753,  and  after  his 
marriage  with  the  gvapad'^iaaghler  of  lord  chief 
justice  Willis,  which  took  place  in  1784,  he  viaited 
Italy,  and  improved  his  taste  for  the  arts  by  ttntf- 
ing  the  great  masters  in  that  country.  On  hja 
retmn  he  painted  some  landscapes  of  much  beauty^ 
in  the  style  of  Claude,  and  having  collected  some 
very  valnable  pictiffee  by  that  and  other  aitiat% 
offered  to  nve  them  towards  the  estabUshmcnt  of  a 
national  gulery,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  to  its 
subsequent  institution  by  government  He  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  the  arts  and  artists,  and  when 
Jackson  firat  came  to  London  he  took  him  into  hia 
house,  and  intiodnced  him  to  his  chief  employnaent 
He  died  Feb.  7, 1827. 

BBAUNE  (Jajos  bib),  baima  of  .Samblan^ai^ 
and  superintendant  of  the  finances  under  Francis  I., 
preeenred  the  fhvonr  both  of  sttveieign  and  people, 
till  the  ezpeditien  of  Lantrec  into  Italy  in  1581, 
for  the  defonce  of  the  Milaneae.  This  general 
would  not  depart  to  take  the  command,  tiU  ha  had 
been  assured  that  300,000  crowns  wer^in  readineas 
to  be  immediately  forwarded  for  the  pay  of  his 
troops.  The  aum  did  not  arrive,  and,  for  want  of  it, 
the  Swim  mercenaries  quitted  him,  and  he  was  in 
the  end  totally  driven  out  of  the  country.  Hie 
complaints  on  his  return  caused  SambUn^ai  to  be 
sent  fbr;  who  eonfoseed  to  the  king,  thai  the  queen- 
mother,  Louisa  duchess  ef  AagouMmSb  on  the  very 
day  that  the  money  was  prepamd  for  the  Milanese^ 
had  henelf  come  to  the  treasury,  and.  deniandwl  it 
as  arrears  due  upon  her  pensions  and  ioiaturs^ 
adding  menaces  of  ruining  him  should  he  reAiso 
complianee.  The  duehees,  on  being  iatetragate^ 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  money,  hut  denied 
that  she  knew  of  its  previous  deBtinatioo.  Sam- 
blan^  repeated  his  assertions,  en  which  Leniaa^  Aa 
great  rage,  gave  him  the  lie,  and  required  satiafo*- 
tion  for  the  affront.  SensiUb,  however,  that  her 
rsoei^ti  would  be  produced  in  jnslificatiott  af  the 
supermtendan^  she  embayed  una  ef  her  weme% 
who  was  beloved  by  Oentil,  secretary  to  SnmbUtfiM 
to  pewaade  him  to  purloin  these  veiacheti;  and 
when  possessed  of  them,  she  i 
her  son  to  the  prosecution  of  tl 


this  unfogtioBais  auBb 
The  king  according^  had  him  aweated,  and  a^p- 
pointed  commissioners  to  try  him  for  pecnhrtion,  ef 
which,  after  a  long  enquiry,  he  was  found  guilty  in 
U87,  and  condemned  to  be  hm^^  The  nalMiia, 
however,  vras  convaneed  of  hia  httnarnniwi,  and  soaae 
ycara  afteneasda  his  ammory  waa  leetnsed  to  ita 
honour.  The  traitor  Gentil  maa  auhscqiainnrly 
hanged  for  another  eriaas,  pitied  by  aena  who  r»- 
^aembeiud  this  traBsanKon  f*Hii  antond  son, 
iienau4  became  succuasieely  neshhiahap  of  Bourges 
and  Sens,  asid  died  in  1606.  Ha  wns  fltnmglr 
attaofaed  to  theeauM  ef  Hem  XV.,  aadpnUished 
^  B^foimatisB  da  l^nsvepail  de  PBiis." 
BBAUNB  XFmivbbbmt  »»)•  «  csonmllar  ef 
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Blois,  was  intimate  with  Deicartea,  who  publicly 
braised  his mathematicailmowledge.  Hediscoverad 
Aow  to  deiermine  the  nature  of  curves  hj  the  pro- 
perties of  their  tangents,  and  died  in  1652. 

BEAUPLAN  (William  Lx  Vassbur),  a  nur 
tire  of  Normandy,  who  published  a  description  of 
the  Ukraine  country,  a  map  of  Poland,  and  the  first 
map  of  Normandy.  He  oied  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

BEAURAIN  (John  ds),  a  native  of  Aiz  en 
Issart  in  Artois,  known  as  a  negoctstor,  but  more 
particularly  as  a  geographer.  He  was  made,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  geographer  to  Louis  XV.,  f6r 
whom  he  composed  a  cunous  perpetual  almanac. 
His  topographical  description  of  tne  camnaigns  of 
LuzembuKg  horn  1690  to  1694,  3  vols,  fofio.,  were 
highly  valued.    He  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  11,  1771. 

BEAUREGARD,  a  famous  itinerant  preacher 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centurr,  both  at 
Paris  and  I^ndon.  He  prophesied  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  other  events,  but  was 
treated  as  a  seditious  iknatic,  and  died  in  obscurity 
at  Cologne  in  1804,  aged  63. 

BEAURIBU  (Gaspabd  GuiLLAfto  db\  a 
French  writer,  bom  at  St  Paul  in  Artois,  in  1728, 
died  in  a  public  hospital  at  Paris,  in  Oct.  1795.  He 
was  a  man  of  facetious  manners,  and  cheeifiil  ec- 
centricity, and  wrote  various  works,  the  chief  of 
which  are,  **  L'Elene  de  la  Nature,"  often  r^rinted, 
"  L'hereux  citoyen,"  and  **  Gours  d'histone  natu- 
relle."  He  always  had  a  bon  mot  ready,  and  was 
continually  repeating  Gastel's  witty  saying,  that 
**  life  was  an  epigram,  to  which  death  furnished  the 
point" 

BEAU80BRE  (Isaac  db),  a  French  Calvinist 
ninister  of  great  eminence  for  leamiog,  was  bom 
at  Niort,  in  Switzerland,  in  1659.  He  served  a 
church  in  France  for  three  or  four  years,  during 
which  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
pastor;  but  the  supervening  persecution  caused  his 
place  of  worship  to  be  shut  up.  The  seal  of  the 
young  divine  lea  him  to  the  rash  action  of  breaking 
the  king's  seal  placed  upon  the  doors ;  and  being 
condemned  on  that  account  to  an  amende  hotiorabie, 
he  quitted  his  country,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland. 
Here  he  became  known  to  the  princess  of  Orange, 
who  obtained  for  him  the  post  of  chaplain  to  her 
daughter  the  princess  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  and  he 
removed  to  Dessau  in  1686.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
theological  acquisitions  appe&red  in  1693,  in  "  A 
Delbnce  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Reformed,"  which 
was  very  fttvourably  received  by  his  party.  In  1694 
ha  left  Dessau  for  an  estabtishment.  among  the 
French  refugees  at  Berlin,  who  were  advantageously 
Mttled  in  that  capital  He  was  first  one  of  the  pastors 
in  ordinary;  but  his  distinguished  talent  for  the 
pvlpit  caused  him  in  the  sequel  to  be  appointed 
chaplain  to  their  majesties,  which  office  he  filled  till 
the  death  of  the  queen.  Hii  high  reputation  pro- 
cured him  various  otfier  employments  of  trast  and 
honour  among  his  brethren,  of  which  the  last  was 
that  of  inspector  of  the  French  churches  in  Berlin, 
and  the  towns  comprehended  within  its  diocese.  The 
eourt  of  Berlin  having  employed  him  and  his  col- 
Isague^  the  leaned  rEnfimt,  in  a  French  version 
of  the  Kew  Testament,  the  espitles  of  St  Paul  fell 
to  the  ihaie  of  Beansobre,  and  the  work  was  given, 
to  the  public  in  1718,  in  2  vols.  4to.  with  an  ample 
piebce  and  notes.  But  the  most  vafaMUe  of  his 
vorks  if  his  "History   of  Mamchetna»   and  of 


Manichelnn,"  2  vols.  4to.  French:  the  first  pvb- 
lished  at  Aaasterdam  in  1734^  the  second  after  hii 
death,  in  1739.  Few  pieces  have  obtained  nois 
genenl  applause  from  the  learned,  and  it  was  esiWd 
by  Gibbon  "  a  treasure  of  ancient  philosophy  aai 
theology."  Beausobre  died  June  5,  l73a  Hsvai 
twice  married,  and  left  children  by  both  wives,  of 
whom  Chaiies  Lewis  was  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Berlin,  and  made  himself  known  by  sons  lsaM4 
works ;  and  Leopold  was  colonel  of  a  vsgimtat  it 
the  Russian  service.  Of  the  manuscript  writiagi 
of  Beansobre,  four  volumes  of  sermons  in  8vo.  vms 
printed  at  Lausanne  in  1755.  His  «  History  of  tht 
Reformation,"  a  third  volume  of  his  **  HisUsy  of 
Manicheism,"  and  several  other  learned  and  cri- 
tical tracts,  have  not  appeared  in  print 

BEAUVAIS  (Nicholas),  a  native  of  Psm, 
where  he  obtained  some  celebritv  as  an  engiaw, 
and  died  in  1763.'— His  son  PhiUp  was  au  emiacBt 
sculptor,  and  whilst  at  Rome,  was  engaged  by  tke 
empress  of  Russia,  to  execute  a  statue  of  lonnor- 
tality.  He  gave  great  promise,  but  died  young,  ia 
1781. 

BEAUVAIS  (William),  a  native  of  Donkirk, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Cortona,  and  author  of 
a  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  by  medals.  He 
died  at  Orleans  in  1773,  aged  75. 

BEAUVAIS  (Nicholas  Chablss),  a  native  of 
Orleans,  distinguished  as  a  physician,  but  more  u 
a  seditious  and  violent  member  of  the  nationai  si. 
sembly,  and  of  the  convention.  He  wrote  hiito* 
rical  essays  upon  Orleans,  a  topographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  an  elementary  eoone 
of  education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  diea  st 
Mon^llier  in  1794. 

BEAUVAIS  (John  Baptist  Chablss  Mabii 
ob),  a  bishop  of  Senes  in  France,  died  in  1789, 
aged  56.  He  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  prelstcf 
France  produced,  and  was  celebrated  for  me  clo- 
(|uence  of  his  ftineral  orations,  which  were  pub. 
lished  with  his  sermons  in  1806. 

BEAUVARLET  (Jambs  Firbiin),  wasbomst 
Abbeville,  Sept.  25,  1731,  and  died  at  Paris,  Dec. 
7,  1797.  He  was  very  celebrated  as  an  en^ver, 
and  his  works  are  stiii  held  in  repute.  His  btit 
performance  is  a  head  of  Madlle.  Clairon  as  M^^ 
after  Vanloo. 

BEAUV AU  (Rbnb,  Babon  db),  a  valiant  ckA- 
valier  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  killed  of  tht 
wounds  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Beneventun,  in 
1266,  under  Charles  duke  of  Anjou.  His  deKend. 
ants  were  all  celebrated  for  their  vdk>ur,  wisdou  sod 
generosity.— Marx,  who  was  bom  in  1679,  wsi 
made  grand  equerry  of  Lorrain,  and  Marquis  of 
Craon,  by  Leopold,  son  of  Charles  V.  He  serrcd 
that  monarch  and  his  successor  with  lesl  and 
fidelity,  and  died  in  1754,  at  which  time  he  wsi 
prime  minister  to  Frauds  I. 

BEAUV  AU  (Cbarlbs^ustb,  Marshal  db), 
son  of  the  prince  of  Craon,  was  bom  at  Lunivills, 
Sept  10,  1720.  He  entered  the  amiy  at  an  etrly 
age,  and  distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  pmv- 
ess,  than  by  his  magnanimity  and  wisdom.  In  17SS 
he  was  maoe  governor  of  Provence,  and  in  1785,  t 
marshal  of  France.  He  was  gresily  honored  bj 
Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.,  whose  minister  kf 
was  for  a  time,  and  who  would  have  escaped  many  of 
his  calapiities  had  he  followed  the  advioe  of  Besn- 
van.    He  died  in  May  1793. 

BEAUV  AU  (Rbnb  Francis  di),  a  very  eels- 
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brated  French  prelate,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
his  piety  and  nmnifioence,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  ceutories. 
Ue  was  niccessively  bishop  of  Bayonne  and  Tuurnay, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  Nar- 
bonne.  He  wrote  the  history  of  Languedoc,  a  geo- 
graphical dietionary,  and  natural  history,  and  died 
Aug.  4,  1739. 
BEAUVILLIERS.  See  St.  Aignan. 
BBAUZEE  (Nicholas),  was  born  at  Verdun, 
May  9,  1717,  and  died  at  Paris,  25th  January,  1789. 
Ue  was  the  author  of  an  universal  grammar,  of  an 
exposition  of  the  historical  proofs  of  religion,  and 
other  works,  besides  the  articles  on  grammar,  in  the 
French  Encyclopasdia. 

BEAVER  (John),  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  fourteentli  century,  was 
author  of  a  manusciipt  chronicle  of  British  affairs 
from  Brutus  to  his  own  time.  He  lived  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  he 
died.  He  also  wrote  "  De  rebis  cspnobii  Westmo- 
nasteriensis." 

BEAZZANO  (AuGcsTiN),  an  Italian  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  very  intimate  with  car- 
dinal Bcmbo.  Both  Beazzann  and  his  poems,  which 
were  published  at  Venice,  were  much  celebrated  in 
their  time. 

BEBIiLE  (Henry),  a  native  of  Jnstingen  in 
Suabia,  and  professor  of  eloquence  at  Tubingen, 
was  an  able  Latin  scholar,  and  received  the  poetical 
crown  in  1501,  from  Maximilian  I.  Besides  his 
poems,  called  ''Opuscula  Bebeliana,**  he  wrote 
some  tracts,  &c. 

BEBELE  (Balthazar),  a  Lutheran  divine, 
bom  at  Strasbourg  in  1632,  died  pastor  and  super- 
intendant-general  at  Wittemberg,  in  1686.  He 
wrote  "  Autiquitates  Ecclcsiie."  3  vols.  4to..  and 
other  works. 

BEGAN  OR  BECANUS  (John),  a  canon  of 
the  church  of  Utrecht,  who  lived  about  the  mixidle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  wrote  a  chronicle  of 
his  church,  embracing  its  history  from  St  WiUi- 
brod  to  1346.  There  have  been  various  editions  of 
this  chronicle,  the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Utrecht, 
1643. 

BECCAN  (Martin),  a  Jesuit,  bom  in  Brabant 
in  1561,  taught  philosophy  and  divinity  at  Mentz, 
Wirtsburg,.  and  Vienna,  and  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  ablest  professors  of  his  time.  He  was  confessor 
to  Ferdinand  II.,  and  wrote  several  of  his  works, 
the  whole  of  which  were,  about  a  century  after  his 
death,  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris.     He  died  in  1624. 

BECCADELLl  (Antonio),  commonly  called, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Antony  of  Palermo,  was 
bora  in  1374.  After  studying  the  law  at  Bologna, 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  Philip  Maria  Visconti, 
duke  of  Milan,  who  kept  him  at  his  court  with  an 
honourable  pension.  He  was  also  made  professor 
of  belles-lettres  and  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of 
Pavia,  and  there  received  the  honour  of  the  poetic 
laurel  from  the  em])eror  Sigismond.  Alphonso  king 
of  Naples,  probably  on  leaving  Milan  in  1435,  car- 
ried Antonio  with  Mm  to  the  court;  and  he  was 
thenceforth  the  inseparable  companion,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  of  this  prince,  who  heaped  upon  him 
all  kinds  of  favours.  He  was  aggregated  to  the 
body  of  Neapolitan  nobility,  enriched  with  many 
donations,  and  employed  in  several  honourable  com- 
Inir.  Bio^.— Nos.  49  &  50. 


missions.  One  of  these,  in  1451,  was  a  deputation 
to  Venice,  in  order  to  request  from  that  state  the 
supposed  arm-bones  of  the  historian  Livy,  which  he 
obtained.  So  great  was  the  veneration  of  Antonio 
for  this  famous  writer,  and  his  love  of  literature, 
that  he  sold  a  farm  in  order  to  purchase  a  copy  of 
Livy  written  by  the  hand  of  Poggio  the  Florentine. 
After  the  death  of  Alphonso,  Beccadelli  was  equally 
favoured  by  his  son  and  successor,  Ferdinand,  who 
made  him  his  secretary  and  counsellor.  He  died 
at  Naples  in  1471.  As  a  historian  he  was  known 
by  his  work  "  De  dictis  et  factis  Alfonsi  regis 
Arragonum"  ("On  the  Sayings  and  Actions  of 
Alphonso  king  of  Arragou"^,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded by  that  monarch  with  a  thousand  gold 
crowns.  A  collection  of  fiveboiks  of  his  epistles,  two 
harangues,  and  some  verses,  was  printed  at  Venice 
in  1453.  But  the  most  noted  of  his  productions 
was  the  collection  of  short  poems  in  two  books,  en- 
titled *'  Hermaphroditus,"  of  which  the  greater 
numbei^  were  so  grossly  obscene,  that  they  excited, 
even  in  that  licentious  age,  the  loudest  clamours 
against  the  author.  They  were  attacked  both  in 
writing  and  from  the  pulpit;  they  were  publicly 
burned  in  several  cities  in  Italy,  and  the  writer's 
effigy  in  some  places  accompanied  tliem  to  the 
flames.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  worst  of  these 
pieces  were  ever  printed ;  but  a  few  copies  of  the 
whole  are  still  preserved  in  some  of  the  libraries  of 
lUly. 

BECCADELLI  (Lodovico),  born  in  1502  of  a 
noble  family  at  Bologna,  studied  at  Padua,  and 
afterwards  attached  himself  to  cardinal  Pole,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  legation  to  Spain.  He  after- 
wards assisted  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  was  de- 
legated from  the  papal  court  to  Venice  and  Augs- 
bui^.  His  services  were  recompensed  by  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Ragusa;  but  he  reuoiinccd  this  pre- 
lacy in  1563,  on  being  appointed  by  Cosmo  I.  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  to  superintend  the  education  of 
his  son.  He  subseqacntly  obtained  the  provostship 
of  the  ciUhedral  of  Prato,  in  which  office  he  died 
in  1572.  Ho  wrote  in  Latin  the  lives  of  the  car- 
dinals Bembo  and  Pole,  and  in  Italian  a  life  of 
Petrarch,  accounted  more  exact  than  all  preceding 
ones. 

BECCAFUMl  (Dominic),  a  painter  and  en- 
graver of  omiuonce,  was  tlie  son  of  a  peasant  near 
Sienna,  named  Pacio,  who  used  to  calil  him  Aftca- 
riTtOf  a  name  by  which  he  is  sometimes  distin- 
guished. He  was  employed  to  keep  his  father's 
sheep ;  and  bein^one  day  observed  while  surrounded 
by  his  flock  to  draw  figures  with  a  stick  on  the  sand, 
by  a  citizen  of  Sienna  named  Bcccafumi.  he  was 
taken  by  him  into  his  service,  and  taught  the  art  of 
drawing.  He  assumed  his  patron's  name;  and 
after  being  practised  in  copying  some  pictures  of 
Peragino,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  improved  himself 
by  iXw  study  of  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Augelo.  Returning  to  Sienna,  he  finished  several 
pieces  both  in  oil  and  distemper,  which  gained  him 
roputation ;  but  he  was  chiefly  admired  for  his  work 
on  the  pavement  of  the  great  church,  which  was  a 
kind  of  chiaro-ficuro,  done  by  means  of  a  com- 
bination of  white  and  browu  stones,  with  pitch 
poured  in  holes  for  the  dark  shades.  This  kind  of 
painting  was  invented  by  one  Duccio  of  Sienna,  as 
early  as  1356;  but  Beccafiimi  brought  it  to  perfec 
tion.  He  was  also  an  ezcolleat  engraver  in  wood 
and  metal,  and  a  founder.     He  removed  to  Genoa 
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when  sdvanccd  ia  life,  and  there  died  iu  1549,  aged 
65.  The  St  Sebastian  of  this  artist  is  accounted 
one  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  villa  Borghese. 

BEGCARI  (Agostino),  a  native  of  Ferrara,  is 
memorable  as  having  been  the  first  who  introduced 
dramatic  pastor«d  upon  the  Italian  stage.  His 
*<Sagrififio/'  was  acted  with  much  pomp  at  Ferrara 
in  1554,  before  duke  Hercules  II.  and  other 
princes ;  and  afterwards  in  1587,  on  occasion  of  the 
nuptials  of  two  noble  fiunilies.  The  piece  has  been 
much  applauded  and  much  criticised,  and  has  "the 
merit  of  having  furnished  an  example  for  the 
Aminta  and  Pasior  Fido.  He  died  in  1590,  about 
the  age  of  eighty. 

BECCARI  (Jambs  Babtholombw),  a  native  of 
Bononia,  who  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  me- 
dicine, and  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  his  native  city.  His  lectures 
were  attended  by  numerous  audiences,  and  he  found 
it  impossible  to  give  instruction  to  the  immense  num- 
ber of  pupils  that  applied  to  him.  His  publications 
on  philosophical  and  medical  subjects  were  numer- 
ous and  valuable,  so  that  his  opinion  was  courted  by 
the  learned  of  Europe,  and  his  name  enrolled 
among  their  most  respectable  societies.  He  died 
Jan.  30, 1766,  aged  84. 

BECCARIA  (Giambattista),  an  eminent  na- 
tural philosopher  of  the  I8th  century,  was  a  native 
of  Mondovi  in  Piedmont.  He  entered  into  the 
reliffious  society  of  the  Pious  Schools,  and  became 
profe&sor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics,  first  at 
ralermo,  then  at  Rome.  His  reputation  caused  him 
at  length  to  be  invited  to  Turin  to  the  chair  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy.  He  was  tutor  to  the  dnlce 
of  Chablais,  and  the  prince  of  Carignan,  sons  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  was  greatly  honoured  at  the 
court  of  that  sovereign.  Though  eminent  in  various 
branches  of  science,  it  was  principallv  as  an  electri- 
cian that  he  obtained  the  honour  of  a  discoverer ; 
and  Dr.  Priestley  denominates  him  one  of  the  heroes 
of  hia  history  of  electrical  discoveries.  His  chief 
works  on  this  subject  were  *'  Dell'  Elettricismo 
artificiale  et  naturale,"  Turin,  1753*  4to;  and 
"  Lettere  deU'  Elettricismo,"  Bologn.  1758,  tol 
He  likewise  wrote  essays  *'  On  the  Cause  of  Storms 
and  TempesU ;"  "  On  the  Meridian  of  Turin ;"  and 
on  other  astronomical  and  ph^rsical  topics.  Father 
Beccaria,  who  was  equally  estimable  for  his  virtues 
and  his  knowledge^  died  at  Turin  in  an  advanced 
Age,  in  1761. 

BECCARIA  (Casar  Bombs  ana),  marqnis  of; 
an  eminent  modem  Italian  writer,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1720.  He  shewed  from  inftincy  an  attach- 
ment to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  in  1760,  wrote 
his  famous  work  "  On  Crimes  and  Punishments," 
which  became  celebrated  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
eifocted  a  great  change  in  the  public  ideas  on  those 
subjects.  It  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  the  im- 
mediate parent  of  those  new  codes  of  iurispradence 
which  from  their  humanity  and  sound  policy  have 
done  io  much  honour  to  some  of  the  contmental 
legislators.  The  fame  which  the  marquis  acquired 
was  not,  however,  unattended  with  danger;  and  in 
consequence  of  some  of  his  principles  being  hostile 
to  alxsolute  power,  a  storm  gathered  round  him, 
which  might  have  overwhelmed  him,  had  he  not 
beMi  taken  by  count  Firmian  under  his  immediate 
protection  Bot  the  sense  of  the  hasards  he  had 
incorred,  disgusted  him  with  studies  of  this  nature ; 
and  he  tkenaefinth  tnmed  his  ittention  to  metaphy- 


sical subjects.  His  principal  metaphysical  piect 
was  "  Disquisitions  on  the  Nature  of  Stvle,"  in 
which,  with  much  acuteness,  he  endeavoured  to  sap- 
port  the  notion  that  nature  has  implanted  in  every 
individual  an  equal  degree  of  genius  for  poetry  sad 
eloquence,  and  that  by  the  practice  of  proper  nkt 
all  persons  would  be  enabled  to  write  equally  irelL 
The  marquis  Beccaria  was  a  great  lover  of  men  of 
letters,  a  Bind  patron,  and  a  cordial  friend,  but  he 
was  charged  with  venality  in  the  exercise  of  a  ma- 
gisterial office  which  he  held,  and  his  advenariM 
compared  him  to  lord  chancellor  Bacon  for  abilitiet 
and  corraption.     He  died  November,  1794. 

BECCUTI  (Pbancis),  an  Italian  poet  sonamed 
II  Cappeta,  was  professor  of  law  in  his  native  towv 
of  Perugia,  and  died  in  1509,  aged  44.  He  it  ptr- 
Ucularly  known  by  his  burlesque  poetry  in  imitalioa 
of  Bernl.  His  works  were  edited  by  Cavaluod  tt 
Venice,  4to.,  1151. 

BBCELLI  (Julius  Cjmab),  an  Italian  writer 
and  poet,  was  bora  at  Verona  in  1683,  and  died  in 
1750.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  some  tragedies,  of  which  that  entitled 
"L'Oreste  vendicatore,"  is  much  esteemed.    His 

Srincipal  work  is  entitled  **  Delia  noveOa  Poesis, 
;c." 

BECERRA  (Caspar),  a  Spanish  artist  of  great 
celebrity,  was  bora  at  Baiza,  in  Andalusia,  in  15120. 
He  eiccelled  as  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  and  an  archi- 
tect, was  patronised  by  Charles  V.,  studied  under 
Michael  Angelo,  and  was  one  of  the  first  refonwn 
of  the  Spanish  school  of  ttainting.  He  died  at  Ha* 
drid  in  1571. 

BECHER  (John- Joachim),  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  chemical  science,  was  born  in  1645  at 
Spires.  He  was  brought  up  to  physic,  and  became 
professor  of  medicine  at  Ments,  and  physician  to 
the  electors  of  Ments  and  Bavaria.  He  travelled 
to  various  parts,  and  at  leng^  came  to  Haarlem, 
where  he  invented  a  curious  machine  for  throwing 
silk.  Compelled  to  leave  this  place,  he  went  to 
England,  in  which  country  he  died  in  1665.  Hs 
was  the  author  of  that  theory  of  chemical  principles 
which,  improved  bv  Stahl,  has  since  been  very  gene- 
rally received,  aua  has  laid  the  foundation  of  titif 
ch^rmical  philosophy.  He  retained,  however,  some- 
thmg  of  the  old  alchymical  school,  and  had  too 
great  a  propensity  to  arcana  and  mysteriesr  His 
writings  were  numerous.  Of  the  chymioal  ones» 
the  most  considerable  are  "  Phyaica  subterranea, 
Institutiones  Chymics,"  &  "  Epistole  Chymic«/> 
Among  his  projects  was  one  for  an  universal  las 
guage,  which  he  proposed  in  a  work  entitled  *'  Cha- 
racter pronotitia  Lmguarum  universali.*' 

BECK  (Dohikick),  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  history  at  Salsbourg,  and  member  of 
several  learned  societies,  was  bora  in  1752,  and 
died  in  1791,  leaving  behind  him,  **DUocidstio 
doctrine  de  mquationSms;"  <*  Pnelectiones  mathe* 
maticsB,"  and  other  scientific  works. 

BECK  (John  Josxph),  professor  of  juri^MudeDce 
at  Altdorl^  was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  and  died  there 
in  1744,  aged  63.  He  wrote  some  tracts  on  dvil 
law,  which  were  mnch  admired. 

BECK  (Francis),  an  eminent  musician,  was  a 
native  of  Bourdeanz,  and  died  in  1809.  His  operas 
were  much  admired  at  Paris,  where  km  of  then» 
each  consisting  of  sii  symphonies,  were  published 
in  1776 

BECKER  (Daniel),  was  bora  at  Koaingsbfir 
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in  1627,  and  in  1663  was  appointed  pliTsician  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  was  the  author  of 
'*  Commentarius  de  Theiraca,"  *'Medicns  micro- 
Go«inui,"  published  at  Leyden,  London,  and  Ros- 
tock ;  **  De  Gultrivoro  Prussiacco ;"  and  died  in 
1673b  There  were  others  of  this  ^mily  who  became 
eminent  as  physicians,  and  published  a  few  profes- 
sional treatiseii. 

BECKER  (Philip  Constantins),  a  celebrated 
seal  engraver  of  Coblentx.  He  was  employed  to 
engrave  medals  of  Joseph  I.  and  Charles  Vl.,  and 
was  enobled  by  the  latter.  Peter  the  great  sent  for 
him  to  his  court,  employed  him  in  engraving  the 
imperial  aeal,  and  loaded  him  with  honors.  He  died 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

BECKET,  oB  k  BECKET  (Thomas),  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant  in  London,  where  he  was  born 
in  1 1 19.  Alter  stndving  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  he 
was  sent,  through  the  favour  of  Theobald,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  study  the  civil  law  at 
Bologna,  and  on  his  return,  his  patron  made  him 
an  arci»deacon  in  his  own  cathedral,  and  conferred 
other  benefices  upon  him.  The  kings  of  England 
about  this  period  began  to  make  attacks  upon  the 
exorbitant  privileges  and  rich  possessions  of  the 
church  ;  and  Henry  II.  seemiug  as  likely  to  pursue 
this  course  of  policy,  Theobald  was  desirous  of 
placing-  about  the  king's  person  a  friend  on  whom 
he  could  rely ;  and  for  that  purpose  fixed  on  Becket. 
He  recommended  him  so  powezfully  to  the  monarch, 
that  B«cket  was  .raised  in  1158,  to  the  posts  of  high- 
chancellor,  and  preceptor  to  the  young  prince  Henry. 
He  accommodated  himself  perfectly  to  the  situation 
of  a  courtier,  conformed  to  the  king's  manners  and 
inclinations  in  business  and  amusements,  kept  an 
expensive  table  and  numerous  train  of  domestics, 
affected  splendour  in  dress  and  furniture,  and  en- 
tirely laid  aside  the  ecclesiastical  habit  and  character. 
He  had  been  chancellor  little  more  than  four  years, 
when  Theobald  died ;  and  Henry,  although  Becket 
is  said  to  have  forewarned  him  that  he  must  not  ex- 
pect from  him*any  compliances  derogatory  from  the 
rights  of  the  church,  appointed .  his  fiivourite  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  The  primate's  first  step  was  to 
resign  into  the  king's  hanoi  the  office  of  chancellor; 
a  measuxe  which  gave  equal  surprise  and  dissatis* 
faction.  It  was  followed  oy  other  indications  of  a 
determined  change  of  character.  He  quitted  every 
secular  gaiety  and  splendour,  and  put  on  all  the 
gravity  and  austerity  of  a  monk.  On  his  return  to 
Eoglandy  from  a  visit  to  the  council  of  Tours,  he 
began  U>  prosecute,  with  great  zeal,  several  of  the 
Bobility  and  others  who  had  usurped  the  church's 
possessions,  and  proceeded  to  excommunicate  the  re- 
fractory. The  king  himself  soon  experienced  the 
new  primate's  opposition  to  his  favourite  schemes  of 
tendering  the  clergy  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the 
civil  courts;  and  it  was  not  without  the  mediation  of 
the  pope  himself  that  he  obtained  Becket's  acquies- 
cence to  his  regulations.  Soon  after,  finding  him- 
self the  object  of  the  king's  displeasure,  he  attempted 
to  make  his  escape  to  France,  but  was  brought  back 
befiove  he  could  reach  the  French  sh(Mre.  Henry,  to 
prevent  further  attempts  of  the  like  kind,  summoned 
a  parliament  at  Northampton,  in  which  Becket  was 
charged  with  a  violation  of  his  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  his  goods;  and  to  com- 
plete his  ruin,  a  suit  was  commenced  against  him  for 
money  lent  him  while  chancellor,  and  an  account 
demanded  of,  all  profits  accruing  from  vacant  bene- 


fices while  he  had  holdeu  that  office.  He  appealed 
to  the  pope,  but  in  vain ;  and  his  episcopal  brethren 
deserted  bis  cause  through  fear.  In  this  situation, 
attended  only  by  two  servants,  he  withdrew  from 
Northampton  iu  disguise,  and  travelled  on  foot 
with  great  fatigue  to  Lincoln.  Thence  he  pi-o- 
ceeded  by  water  to  a  solitary  island,  where  he  lay 
concealed  till  an  opportunity  offered  of  passing 
over  to  Flanders.  In  that  country  he  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  St  Bertin ;  while  Henry,  apprised  of 
his  flight,  confiscated  the  revenues  ot  his  see,  and 
sent  embassies  to  Flanders  and  France  to  persuade 
the  respective  sovereigns  not  to  give  him  shelter. 
Becket  proceeded  to  the  pope,  at  Sens ;  and,  on  his 
arrival,  was  honourably  received  by  the  pontiff;  into 
whose  hands  ho  resigned  his  archbishopric,  but  by 
whom  it  was  presently  restored.  He  then  took  up 
his  abode  for  nearly  two  years  at  the  abbey  of  Pon- 
tigny  in  Normandy,  passing  his  time  in  devotion, 
and  issuing  cxpostulatory  letters  to  the  king  aud 
bishops  of  England,  and  excommunications  against 
all  violators  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  church,  some 
of  them  the  principal  officers  of  the  crown.  Various 
were  the  efforts  made  by  the  English  prelates,  by  the 
pope,  and  the  king  of  France,  to  mediate  a  reconci- 
liation between  Henry  and  Becket,  but  they  were 
defeated  hj  the  pertinacity  of  the  latter  in  refusing 
to  make  his  submission  without  a  salvo.  This  con  • 
duct  for  a  time  lost  him  the  support  of  all  his  lay 
&vourers,  and  the  king  of  France  withdrew  his  pen- 
sion from  him.  Becket  then  resolved  to  become  a 
direct  mendicant;  but  before  he  could  execute  this 
intention,  the  French  king,  induced  either  by  a  mo- 
tive of  superstition  or  of  policy,  again  treated  him 
with  regard.  In  1169,  endeavours  were  again  used 
to  effect  an  accommodation,  when  the  refbsal  of 
Henry,  in  consequence  of  a  rash  oath,  to  give  the 
kiu  of  peace  to  Becket,  prevented  the  archbishop's 
compliance ;  and  the  breach  was  widened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king's  causing  prince  Henry  to  be 
crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  without  a  salvo 
for  the  right  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
whom  that  office,  in  virtue  of  nis  prerogative,  be- 
longed. The  pope  took  Becket's  part  on  this  occa- 
sion, suspended  the  arohbishop  of  York,  and  excom- 
municated the  bishops  who  assisted  him.  At  length, 
however,  in  1170,  the  dispute  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  Becket, 
who  was  restored  to  his  see,  with  all  its  former  pri- 
vileges. He  had  an  interview  with  Henry  on  the 
confines  of  Maine  in  Normandy,  at  which  the  king 
was  twice  suffered  by  the  prelate  to  hold  his  horse's 
bridle  while  he  mounted  and  dismounted,  and  Becket 
returned  to  Canterbury  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  Soon  after,  receiving  an  order  from  the 
young  king  to  absolve  the  suspended  and  excom- 
municated prelates,  he  refused  compliance,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  pope  alone  could  take  them  off. 
The  prelates  immediately  carried  their  complaints 
to  king  Henry  in  Normandy,  who,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  indi|rnation  at  this  fresh  display  of  an  unyield- 
ing spirit  m  Becket,  exclaimed  **  What  an  unhappy 
pnnce  am  I,  who  have  not  about  me  one  man  of 
spirit  enough  to  rid  me  of  a  single  insolent  prelate, 
the  perpetual  trouble  of  my  life !"  These  words  were 
heard  by  four  gentlemen  of  the  court,  who  imme- 
diately set  out  for  Canterbury,  where  they  arrived 
on  December  29, 1170;  and  repairing  to  the  arch- 
bishop's oalace,  foreed  their  way  into  his  apartment, 
and  told  nim  that  they  brought  a  command  f^m  the 
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king  to  absolve  the  censured  prelates.  Becket  made 
the  same  answer  he  had  done  before;  on  which, 
charging  the  monks  to  keep  him  safe,  they  left  him 
with  menaces.  In  the  evenmg  of  the  same  day  they 
returned  to  the  palace,  and  placing  soldiers  in  the 
court-yard,  rushed  with  their  swords  drawn  into  the 
cathedral,  where  the  archbishop  was  at  vespers. 
Advancing  towards  him,  and  threatening  him  with 
death,  he  replied,  without  the  least  token  of  fear, 
*'  That  he  was  prepared  to  die  for  the  cause  of  God, 
and  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  church."  "  But 
(he  added)  I  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Al- 
mighty, not  to  hurt  any  other  person  here,  for  none 
of  them  have  any  concern  in  the  late  transactions." 
The  assassins  then  attempted  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
church,  but  unable  to  do  it,  they  killed  him  upon 
the  spot,  with  repeated  wounds,  all  which  he  received 
without  shrinking  or  uttering  a  groan.  The  pope 
suspended  all  divine  service  in  the  cathedral  polluted 
by  this  murder  for  a  year,  and  then  caused  it  to  be 
reconsecrated.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1173, 
Becket  was  canonized  by  a  bull  from  the  pope ;  and 
a  particular  collect  was  appointed  to  be  us<m1  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  province  for  expiating  the  guilt 
of  his  murder.  Henr^  underwent  a  discipline  from 
the  monks  at  his  tomb,  in  order  to  make  satisfaction 
for  his  sheure  of  the  crime.  Miracles  in  great  plenty 
were  reported  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  shrine  of 
the  new  saint  and  martyr ;  and  for  many  years,  nay 
ages,  he  was  the  great  object  of  the  pilgrimages  and 
oblations  of  the  devout,  not  only  in  this  island,  but 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom.  His  body,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  was  taken  up  and  solemnly  ro- 
deposited  in  a  magnificent  shrine  erected  by  the  arch- 
bisnop  Stephen  Langton;  nor  did  the  concourse  of 
votaries  to  this  national  saint  cease  till  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  this  species  of  devotion  by  Henry  VIII. 

BECKETT,  or  k  BECKETf.     See  Appendix. 

BECKET  (Isaac),  one  of  the  earliest  engravers 
in  mozzotinto  in  England,  was  born  in  Kent  in 
1 653^  and  bred  to  the  business  of  a  calico  printer. 
He  learnt  the  above  art  from  Luttrell,  and  executed 
several  plates,  of  which  many  are  portraits. 

BECKINGHAH  (Charles),  an  eminent  dra- 
matic writer,  two  of  whose  pieces,  "  Henry  IV.  of 
France,*'  and  "  Scipio  Airieanus,"  were  acted  and 
applauded  before  he  completed  his  twentieth  year. 
He  was  born  in  London  in  1699,  and  died  in  1730. 

BECKINGTON  (Thomas),  was  bom  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Bcckington  in  Somersetshire,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester,  and  obtained  various  preferments, 
until  ill  1429  he  became  dean  of  the  court  of  Arches 
Having  been  tutor  to  Henry  VI.,  he  wrote  a  formal 
treatise  afralnst  the  salique  law,  and  for  this  and 
other  services,  Svas  made  secretary  of  state)  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  and  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
He  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the  university  of 
Oxrnrd,  and  to  his  see,  and  died  at  Wells  in  1465. 

BEC  KM  ANN  (John  Anthony),  a  native  of 
Hoyc  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  who,  in  1767 
became  professor  of  physic  in  the  university  of  Got- 
tingen,  where  he  died  in  1811.  He  is  chiefly  known 
in  this  country  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  which  has  been  translated 
into  Enfflibh,  and  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.  He  also 
wrote  a  history  ijf  the  earliest  voyages  made  in  mo- 
dern timet,  and  many  papers  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  St^ciety  of  Gottingen  ;  besides  publishing 
..-u».  euiur.ns  of  ancient  authors. 


BECKWITH  (Sir  Georgb),  was  bora  in  1753. 
and  on  the  20th  of  July,  1771,  entered  the  anny,  u 
an  ensign  of  the  37Ch  foot  He  was  present  at 
various  engagements  daring  the  American  war,  and 
in  1793,  at  which  time  he  was  a  lieatenant -colonel, 
was  appointed  adjutant-general  to  th«  forces  ia 
North  America.  In.  1797  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Bermuda,  and  became  subsequently  governor  «f 
St  Vincent's,  and  commander  c^  the  forces  in  the 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands.  In  1809  he  ooa- 
pelled  the  surrender  of  Martinique,  and  captured 
some  islands  called  the  Saintes;  for  which  services 
he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  colonel  of 
the  2d  West  India  regiment  In  1810  he  took 
Ouadaloupe  and  other  Islands,  and  soon  afterwards 
deprived  the  enemy  of  all  his  West  India  possei- 
sions.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1814,  he  was  made 
a  general,  returned  to  England  in  1820,  and  died 
March  20,  1823. 

BECON  (Thomas),  a  Puritan  writer  of  the  six- 
teenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a  book  once  verjr 
popular,  entitled  "  The  Sick  Man's  Salve,"  pub. 
lished  about  1561.  He  also  wrote  "  Reliqves  of 
Rome;'*  "David's  Harpe,  full  of  most  delectable 
Harmony,  newlye  stringed  and  set  in  tun?," 
"  Christmassy  Carols,  very  new  and  godly;"  and  s 
long  poem  entitled  '*  An  Invective  aeaxnst  Whort^ 
dome  and  all  other  Abominacions  of  Uncleanesse.** 
He  was,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  made  prebendary 
of  Canterbury,  and  died  in  1570,  leaving  many 
works  besides  those  just  mentioned. 

BECQUET  (Anthony),  a  Celestine  monk,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  his  order,  and  died  in  173iX 
aged  76. 

BECRI  (Mustapha),  a  facetious  drunkard, whom 
the  sultan  Ammath  II.,  finding  reeling  about  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  entered  into  con  versatioa 
with,  and  sent  him  home  to  his  palace,  when,  by 
way  of  frolic,  he  was  magrnificently  entertained,  and 
persuaded  that  he  was  the  sultan  himselfl  Aomuth 
took  such  a  liking  to  him,  that  he  made  him  ulti' 
mately  his  counsellor  and  general,  and  sincerely 
lamented  his  death. 

BECTOZ  (Claude  db),  abbess  of  St  Honor^ 
de  Tarascon,  was  eminent  for  her  knowledge  of 
Latin.  Her  letters  were  so  polished  and  elegant, 
that  Francis  I.  showed  them  to  his  courtiers  ai 
perfect  models.  She  published  several  pieces  in 
Latin  and  French,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  died 
in  1547. 

BEDA,  or  BEDE,  sumamed  the  Venerable,  was 
born  in  the  year  672  or  673,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Weremouth,  in  the  bishopric  of  Ihirfasm. 
Prom  the  age  of  seven  to  nineteen,  he  successfully 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Weremouth,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period,  being 
ordained  deacon,  he  was  associated  in  the  office  of 
educating  the  youths  who  resorted  to  the  monastery 
for  instruction.  So  diligent  was  he  in  the  execution 
of  this  duty  and  the  prosecution  of  his  own  studies, 
that  he  soon  became  a  pattern  for  all  the  ecdesias* 
tics  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  In  his 
thirtieth  year  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  soon  alter 
his  conduct  was  reported  so  favourably  to  pope 
Sergius,  as  to  occasion  a  very  pressing  request  to 
abbot  Ceolfrid,  that  he  would  send  Bede  to  Rome. 
The  pope's  death,  however,  which  shortly  took 
place,  preserved  Bede  to  Britain ;  nor  indeed  is 
there  anj  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  he  ever 
aft?r  quitted  Northumberland.     He  pubbshed  his 
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gre^t  work,  hU  '*  Church  History,"  in  the  year  731, 
^nd  completed  a  trasladoa  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John 
into  Saxon  on  the  very  day  and  hour  of  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  26th  of  May,  735.  Perhaps 
DO  person  of  his  time  acquired  such  distinguished 
reputation  as  Bede,  a  reputation,  too,  entirely 
foQjidedon  the^orth  of  his  coaracter,  and  the  exteut 
of  his  learning.  His  "  English  Ecclesiastical 
History"  ("  Histoirae  Ecclesiasticss  gentis  An- 
glomm,"  lib.  3^,  is  the  greatest  aud  most  popular  of 
his  works.  It  is  written  in  easy  though  not  very 
elegant  Latin;  and,  besides  being  translated  into 
Saxon  by  king  Alfred,  was  piit  into  an  English 
dress  by  Thomas  Stapleton,  D.D.,  and  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1505.  There  have  been  several  editions 
of  the  original  Latin,  with  notes  and  commentaries, 
particularly  at  Heidelbcg  in  1537,  at  Antwerp  in 
1550,  at  Cologne  in  1601,  at  Cambridge  in  1644,  at 
Paris  in  1681,  and  again  at  Cambridge  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Smith  in  1722.  Besides 
the  History,  there  are  a  great  many  works,  both 
published  and  in  manusciipt,  which  are  attributed 
to  Bede ;  of  several  of  these,  however,  the  genuine- 
ness is  very  dubious.  They  compose  a  very  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  versions  and  commentaries 
upon  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
of  legends,  and  thcoloncal  dissertations;  among 
which  are  some  valuable  ones  on  the  scripture 
chronology,  besides  many  elementary  compilations 
for  the  use  of  his  scholars  on  the  subjects  of  arith- 
metic, grammar,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  music,  and 
natund  philosophy.  Bede  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  rare  association  of  learning  with  modesty, 
of  devotion  with  liberality,  and  high  reputation  in 
the  church  with  voluntary  and  honourable  poverty. 

BEDA,  OR  BEDE  (Noel),  doctor  of 'divinity  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  syndic  of  his  faculty,  princi- 
pal of  the  college  of  Montaigu,  and  a  man  of  "great 
influence  among  his  brethren,  was  a  native  of  Pi- 
cardy.  He  had  a  furious  enmity  to  every  thing  that 
bore  the  aspect  of  innovation  or  reform,  and  attacked 
with  vehemence,  Erasmus,  and  Faber  Stapulensis 
(le  Fevre  d'Etaples).  He  employed  his  influence 
in  preventing  the  Sorbonne  from  imitating  so  many 
other  universities  in  pronouncing  in  favour  of  the 
dirorce  of  Henry  VII I.  of  England  from  his  queen 
Catharine ;  but  in  this  business  he  injured  his  cha- 
racter with  sober  men  by  his  passionate  and  seditious 
conduct.  To  such  a  length  did  he  carry  his  public 
declamations  against  the  government,  that  in  1536, 
he  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  to 
make  ataende  honorable  for  speaking  against  the  king 
and  the  truth;  which  sentence  was  formally  executed 
before  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  He  was  then 
remanded  to  prison,  and  afterwards  sent  in  exile  to 
:he  abbey  of  Mont-SaintrMichael,  where  he  died  the 
next  year.  He  was  a  furious  persecutor  of  the  pro- 
testants,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  means  that 
the  distinguished  martyr,  Lewis  de  Berquin,  was 
brought  to  the  stake.  Beda  published  a  treatise 
"  De  nnica  Magdalene,"  against  a  work  of  Faber*s; 
'*  Two  books  against  Faber's  Commentaries  on  the 
Gospels  and  ^stles;"  "One  book  against  the 
Paraphrases  of  Erasmus ;"  **  An  Apology  against 
the  secret  Lutherans ;"  ''  An  Apology  for  uie  Daugh- 
ters and  Grandchildren  of  St  Anne,  against  Faber;*' 
all  the  above  in  Latin.  "  A  Restoration  of  the 
Benediction  of  the  Paschal  Taper,"  and  "  A  Con- 
fession of  Faith,'*  in  French. 

BEDDOES  (Thomas),  the  son  of  a  tanner,  was 


born  at  Shipnall  in  Shropshire,  April  13,  1760. 
After  having  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
taken  his  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  at  Oxford,  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  studied  medicine.  In 
1786  be  graduated  M.D.  at  Oxford,  and  after  his 
return  from  a  continental  tour,  was  appointed  che- 
mical lecturer  to  the  university.  In  this  capacity 
he  highly  distinguished  himself,  and  his  lectures  are 
said  to  have  produced  a  taste  for  scientific  researches 
among  his  pupils,  that  bordered  on  enthusiasm.  His 
fame  as  a  chemist  and  mineralogist  soon  spread  itself, 
and  he  became  the  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  his  exertions.  A  lady 
to  whom  he  was  unknown,  observed  to  him  whilst 
travelling,  ''  I  have  heard  of  Dr.  Deddoes  that,  ex- 
cepting what  he  may  know  about  fossils  and  such 
out  of  the  way  things,  he  is  perfectly  stupid,  and 
incurably  orthodox.  Besides,  he  is  so  short  and  fat, 
that  he  might  almost  do  for  a  show."  About  1793 
a  hand-bil'l,  circulated  by  him  respecting  the  French 
Revolution,  led  to  his  rc&Igiiatiun  of  his  lectureship 
at  Oxford,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  pubhshed  a 
work  on  the  nature  of  demonstrative  evidence,  and 
another  entitled  '*  The  Nature  and  Cure  of  Calculus, 
Sea  Scurvy,  &c.**  These  were  followed  by  his  ce- 
lebrated **  History  of  Isaac  Jenkins,"  a  publication 
which  probably  gave  rise  to  those  cheap  stories  of  a 
moral  and  religious  tendency,  which  were  subse- 
quently distributed  ever  the  country.  Of  "Jen- 
kins," 45,000  copies  were  speedily  sold,  in  addition 
to  which,  a  large  impression  was  struck  off  at  the 
request  of  a  religions  society.  In  1793  he  com- 
menced practice  at  Bristol,  married  there  a  daughter 
of  Richard  Lovell  Edgworth,  published  a  variety  of 
medical,  scientific,  and.  political  tracts,  and,  in  1797, 
delivered  a  course  of  anatomical  lectures  to  forty 
ladies  of  the  first  respectability.  In  1798,  he  opened, 
after  much  previous  expense  and  advertisement,  his 
Pneumatic  Institution,  and  engaged  the  celebrated 
Humphry  Davy  as  its  superintendant  The  object 
of  this  establishment  was,  to  receive  patients  afflicted 
with  pulmonary  complaints,  and  to  try  the  cure  of 
them,  by  the  inhalemcnt  of  gasses.  The  experiment 
fieuled,  but  Beddoes  persisted  to  the  last  in  the  fea- 
sibilily  of  his  plan.  In  1806  he  published  "  A  Ma- 
nual of  Health,"  and  afterwards,  successively,  "  A 
Treatise  on  Fever,"  a  series  of  papers  in  the  British 
Gazette  against  debauchery,  and  several  others  for 
the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  in  allusion  to 
one  of  which,  he  quaintly  observes,  ''  Quietly  and 
stilly  have  I  put  forth  a  bit  of  pathological  doctrine 
drawn  from  no  superficial  sources."  Dr.  Beddoes 
died  on  the  24th  Dec.  1808,  with  the  reputation  of 
leaving  behind  no  member  of  his  profession  morii 
extensively  learned,  or  more  ingenious. 

BEDELL  (William),  a  very  famous  divine, 
was  born  in  1570,  at  Black-Notlev  in  Essex,  and 
educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  chosen  fellow  in  1593,  and  took  his  degree  of 
bachelor  in  divinity  in  1599.  He  left  the  university 
upon  his  being  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Ed- 
mondsbury  in  Suffolk,  where  he  continued  till  1604, 
when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  ambassador  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  Here 
he  remained  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  con- 
tracted an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  famous 
father  Paul  Sarpi,  and  Antonio  de  Dominis,  arch- 
bishop of  Spalata,  whom  he  assisted  considerably 
in  correcting  and  finishing  his  famous  book  *'  De 
Rppublica  Ecclesiastica."     Bedell,  upon  his  return 
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to  England,  retired  to  his  charge  of  St.  Edmonds- 
bo  ry  ;  and  here  he  translated  into  Latin  the  his- 
tories of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  Pope*s  interdict 
against  Venice,  and  of  the  Council  of  Trent     In 
1615  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Horingsheath, 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  where  he  remained  twelve 
years  in  such  a  state  of  seclusion,  that  Diodati,  an 
eminent  Gcnevese  divine  who  had  known  him  at 
Venice,  visiting  England  at  that  time,  in  vain  en- 
quired for  him,  and  at  last  met  with  him  merely  b^ 
accident.     This  circumstance  was  the  means  of  his 
being  introduced  to  Morton,  bishop  of  Durham; 
and  his  worth  and  talents  becoming  more  generally 
known,  in  1627  he  was  chosen  provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.     After  presiding  over  that  univer- 
sity about  two  years,  he  was  advanced  to  the  united 
bishoprics  of  Elmore  and  Ardagh,  in  which  station 
his  conduct  was  most  exemplary.     He  set  himself  to 
reform  abuses  among  his  clergy,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  related  to  pluralities ;  previous 
to  the  abolition  of  which,  he  resigned  the  see  of 
Ardagh,  thus  affording  a  pattern  for  the  conduct  of 
others.     He  was  extremely  active  in  his  endeavours 
to  convert  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  conducted  him- 
self with  so  much  mildness  and  prudence,  as  to  gain 
the  esteem  of  persons  of  all  ranks  among  them. 
When  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out  in  1641,  such 
was  the  veneration  of  even  the  most  barbarous  of 
the  natives  for  bishop  Bedell,  that  they  declared  he 
should  be  the  last  Englishman  they  would  drive  out 
of  Ireland.     His  house  in  the  county  of  Cavan  was 
therq/bre  long  unmolested,  and  served,  together  with 
tlie  church,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  numbers  of  pro- 
tectants driven  out  of  their  habitations,  all  of  whom 
he  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospita^ 
lity,  and  daily  exhorted  by  prayers  and  religious 
cn^cuurses  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  worst  that 
those  unhappy  times  might  inflict     He  refused  to 
comply  with  an  order  to  dismiss  those  refugees,  and 
declared  that  he  would  share  their  fate,  whatever  it 
might  be.     This  resolution  caused  him  at  length  to 
be  removed,  with  his  two  sons  and  son-in-law,  to  a 
ruinous  castle  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  where  they 
suffered  much  from  the  severity  of  the  weather.  The 
bishop,  meantime,  and  his  sons,  were  constant  in 
preaching  and  praying  with  the  poor  afiBicted  flock 
confined  along  with  them;  and  such   respect  did 
their  piety  inspire,  that  the  rude  and  bigotted  Irish 
who  guarded  them  never  disturbed  their  devotions, 
After  remaining  some  time  in  this  place,  the  bishop 
aud    his   sons    were    exchanged    for    two  of   the 
O'Rourkes,  and  were  carried  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  an  Irish  minister,  and  a  convert  to  pro- 
testantism.    Here  he  somewhat  recruited  from  his 
fatigues ;  but  at  the  end  of  January,  1641-2,  he  was 
seized  with  an  intermitting  fever,  which  terminated 
his  life  on  Feb.  7,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.     He 
was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  his  own  resi- 
dence, the  Irish  attending  at  the  solemnity  with 
li^reat  decency.     They  fired  a  volley  over  his  grave, 
aud  cried,  in  Latin,  "  Requiescat  in  pace  ultimus 
Anglorum  !*' — May  the  last  of  the  English  rest  in 
peace !     A  popish  priest,  who  was  present  is  said,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  respect  and  veneration,  to  have 
exclaimed,    <•  Sit  anima  mea  cum  Bedello!" — O 
were  my  soul  with  that  of  Bedell  I     BedeU  studied 
and  wrote  on  the  controversy  between  the  popish 
and  protestant  churches,  and  had  prepared  a  large 
treatise  in  answer  to  the  two  questions  put  by  the 
former  to  the  latter,  "Where  was  your   religion 


before  Luther?"  and  "What  became  of  yow 
ancestors  who  died  in  popery  f"  This  he  meant  to 
have  printed ;  but  the  manascript,  together  with 
many  others,  was  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  times. 

BEDERICK  (Hbnbt),  a  celebrated  preMheria 
the  fourteenth  century*,  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine  at  Clare,  and,  going  to  Paris,  becUBt 
a  doctor  of  the  Sarbonne.  On  his  return  to  Eng> 
gland  he  was  much  followed,  and  so  admired  fur  hii 
eloquent  preaching  and  remarkable  intenity,  that 
he  was  chosen  provincial  of  his  order  throughout 
England.  He  flourished  about  the  year  1380^  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  wrote  "  Peter  Lom- 
bard," in  four  books,  and  other  works. 

BEDFORD  (John,  duke  of),  one  of  the  yonnger 
sons  of  king  Henry  IV.,  called  by  ShakspesM^ 
prince  John  of  Lancaster  in  his  plays  of  Henry  IvT 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  he  participated  in 
the  fame  acquired  bv  the  conquest  of  France,  and 
after  the  death  of  tnat  king,  becoming  regent  of 
France,  his  talents  became  fully  developed.  He 
displayed  his  militar}'  skill  in  the  battle  of Vemeoil, 
in  1424,  and  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  posseasioa 
of  the  conquered  provinces  in  France,  displayed 
transcendant  abilities.  The  greatest  blemish  in  his 
character  is  his  execution  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  in 
]  143.  He  died  in  1435  at  Rouen,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  One  curious  mono* 
ment  of  his  taste  for  the  arts  is  still  existing :  it  is 
the  Bedford  Missal,  a  small  thick  folio  voIubm^ 
highly  illuminated,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  "Bibliomania."  It  con- 
tains  59  large,  and  more  than  1000  small  miniature 
paintings,  and  it  was  bought,  some  time  since,  by 
the  marquis  of  Blandford,  now  duke  of  Mvlborough, 
for  687/.  15s. 

BEDFORD  (FR4KCIS  Russell,  duke  of).  See 
RussBLL  (Francis). 

BEDFORD  (Arthur),  a  native  of  Gloucester- 
shire, was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  in  1691,  and  after  holding  for 
several  years  some  church  preferment  in  Somerset* 
shire,  was  in  1724  chosen  chaplain  to  Aske'i 
hospital,  at  Hoxton,  where  he  died  September  15, 
1745.  As  an  author  he  distinguished  himself  by  a 
treatise  on  the  "  Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage  Plays," 
in  which  he  has  produced  "seven  thousand  in- 
stances of  blasphemous  and  impious  ezpressioai 
taken  out  of  plays  of  the  present  century."  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Scripfore 
Chronology  demonstrated  by  Astronomical  CalcuU- 
tions,"  1741,  folio 

BEDFORD  (Hilkiah),  an  English  qoaker, 
who  in  1714  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  or  1000  marks 
and  three  years'  imprisoment,  for  publishing  a  book 
entitled  "  The  Hereditary  R^ght  of  the  Crown  of 
England  asserted,"  said  to  have  been  really  written 
by  the  Rev.  George  Harbin.  Mr.  Bedford  tiaas 
lated  from  the  Latin  "  The  Life  of  Dr:  John  Bar 
wick,"  and  fh>m  the  French  "  An  Answer  to  Foo- 
telle*s  History  of  Oracles,"  and  died  in  1724.— 
Thomas,  his  sou,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
became  the  minister  of  a  congregation  of  non-jurort 
at  Compton,  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  died  in  1773^ 
He  published  "Simeonis  Monachi  Dnnefanenais 
libellus  de  exordiis  atque  procursu  DuneUnensis 
Ecclesiae,"  1732,  8vo.,  and  an  "  Historical  Gatia- 
chism." 

BEDFORD  (Arthur),  an  English  oompoieref 
the  last  century,  published  in  1718  an  essay  on  the 
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**  Method  of  singing  the  Psalmv  of  David  in  the 
Temple  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity/'  and  a 
smalt  treatise  entitled  "  llie  Abuse  of  Music." 

BEDLOE  (WiLLiAH)»  a  low  adventurer,  whom 
the  success  of  Oates  animated  to  the  discovery  of  a 
pretended  popish  plot,  for  which  the  house  of  com- 
mons voted  him  500/.  A  play,  caUed  <'The 
Excommunicated  Prince,**  has  been  attributed  to 
him.     He  died  Aug.  20,  1680. 

BBDMAR.    See  Cubva. 

BEDOS  DE  CELLES  (Fkancis),  a  Benedic- 
tine of  St  Maur,  member  of  the  academy  of 
Boordeauz,  was  bom  at  Cauz,  and  died  in  Nov. 
1779,  aged  53.  He  published  a  treatise  on  dialling, 
and  on  the  art  of  making  organs. 

BEDOYERE  (Margueritb-Hugues-Charlbs- 
«|Parib  Huchet  db  la),  a  French  advocate  of  the 
parliament  of  Bretagne,  disinherited  by  his  father 
ibr  marrying  the  beautiful  actress,  Agatha  Sticoti. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  publication  called  **  Les  Epoux 
Malheureux.'*  B^doy^re  himself  wrote  a  comedy, 
caUed  <*L'Indolente,**  and  died  in  1786. 

BEDB-AXDJEMALY,  governor  general  of 
Egypt  under  Abou-TaminMostanser,  the  5thfatem- 
ite  caliph,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  10th 
century.  He  was  appointed  to  this  post  in  conse- 
q^uence  of  having  taken  possession  of  Cairo,  in  order 
to  retain  which  with  security,  he  invited  to  a  ban- 
quet all  the  principal  emyrs,  and  sent  their  heads  as 
a  present  to  the  caliph,  who  showed  his  gratitude  by 
presenting  Bedr  with  a  collar  of  precious  stones, 
and  the  post  before  mentioned.  In  this  capacity  he 
determined  to  clear  Upper  Eeypt  of  the  caliph's 
enemies,  aud  he  commenced  his  operations  with 
such  vigour,  that  in  three  days  he  slew  20,000  of 
the  Lewatahs.  He  then  marchcKl  against  the  Arabs, 
and  sotting  lire  to  a  forest  in  which  they  lay  in  am- 
bush, burnt  one  portion  of  them,  and  stabbed  the 
other  as  they  attempted  to  escape  from  the  flames. 
Having  thus  quieted  all  insurrection,  he  returned  to 
Csiiroy  and  by  his  prudent  measures  increased  the 

frosperity  and  gained  the  esteem  cf  the  inhabitants. 
ledied  in  December,  1094. 

BBDRASCHI.     See  Happbkini. 

BBEK.    See  Bek. 

BEELDEMAKER  (John),  a  Dutch  painter, 
bom  at  the  Hague,  in  1636,  excelled  in  painting 
huntings  of  the  boar  and  stsig. — Francis,  his  son, 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Hague, 
and  painted  several  very  admired  historical  subjects 
and  portraits. 

BkER  (Michael),  a  learned  Jew,  bom  at  Nan- 

2,  in  178^  was  the  first  of  his  religion  who  pursued 
9  profession  of  an  advocate  in  France.  He  sub- 
sequently turned  his  attention  to  literature,  was 
elected  a  member  of  several  learned  academies,  se- 
cretary to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  for  France  and 
Italy,  and  ultimately  obtained  an  appointment  in 
the  French  ministry.  His  principal  work  is  '*  Eloge 
de  Charies  YiUers." 

BEERING,  or  BEHRING  (Vitus),  an  intrepid 
navigator  in  t^e  Russian  service,  who  examined  the 
northern  coast  of  Kamschatka  as  far  as  lat  67<*  18' 
N.,  and  proved  that  Asia  is  not  united  to  America. 
The  straits  between  these  two  quarters  of  the  globe 
Have  been  called  after  his  name.  In  a  subsequent 
expedition  to  the  north-western  coast  of  America, 
iJB  was  cast  on  a  desolate  island,  and  there  perished 
of  cold  and  disease,  in  December,  1741. 

BEETHOVEN   (Ludwig  von),  was    bom    at 


Bonn,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  in  1770.  He 
received  his  first  instmctions  in  music  from  Neef, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  not  only  became  a  finished 
performer  on  the  orffln  and  pianoforte,  but  even 
distinguished  himself  in  composition.  In  1792,  he 
was  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  elector,  to  Vienna, 
to  study  under  Haydn  and  Albrechtsberger,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  elector,  in  1801,  in  whom  he  lost  a 
zealous  pation,  Beethoven  chose  Vienna  for  his  per- 
manent residence.  He  lived  nearly  thirty  years  in 
that  capital,  in  open  hostility  with  many,  and  inti- 
mate  only  with  a  few,  whose  admiration  of  his  ge- 
nius would  not  allow  them  to  take  offence  at  his 
extreme  singularity,  and  unseasonable  resolve  to 
declare  his  opinions,  however  repulsive  they  might 
be.  The  imperial  family,  although  attached  to  mu- 
sic, altogether  neglected  him ;  and  it  was  not  until 
he  was  about  to  accept  the  post  of  maestro  di  ca- 

Sella  to  Jerome  Buonaparte,  that  the  archduke  Ro- 
olph  and  the  princes  Lobkowitz  and  Kinsky  settled 
on  him  an  annuity  of  4000  florins,  upon  condition 
that  he  would  not  reside  out  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions without  express  permission.  In  consequence 
of  an  unfounded  report,  that  he  was  in  pecuniary 
difiiculties,  a  handsome  sum  was  collected  for  him 
in  Franco  and  England,  when  the  account  arrived 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age.  The  productions  of  this  great  composer 
amount  to  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
Of  these,  his  oratorio  of  the  "  Mount  of  Olives," 
his  '*  Overture  to  Prometheus,"  and  pianoforte 
concerto  in  C  minor,  would  of  themselves  have 
stamped  him  a  first-rate  genius.  Few  men,  indeed, 
have  attained  a  higher  rank  in  the  loftier  walks  of 
composition,  and  in  many  of  his  orchestral  sympho- 
nies, overtures,  quartettos  for  the  violin,  concertos, 
trios,  and  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte,  he  ms^  take  a 

Elace  by  the  side  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  His  pecu- 
ar  merit  consists  in  originality  of  invention,  extra- 
ordinary passages,  great  energy  of  manner,  and 
profound  scientific  modulation. 

BEGA  (Cornelius),  a  Dutch  painter,  bora  at 
Haerlem,  whose  landscapes,  eattlc,  and  conversation 
pieces  were  much  admired.  During  a  plague,  he 
fell  a  victim  to  his  attention  to  a  young  woman,  to 
whom  he  was  about  to  be  married.  He  died  in 
1664,  aged  44. 

BEGARELLI  (Anton t),  an  excellent  modeller 
in  plaster,  was  born  at  Modena  in  1498,  and  died  in 
1565.  Michael  Angelo  admired  his  models,  which 
were  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  are  said  to  have 
had  a  great  effect  upon  the  painting  of  his  time. 

BEGER  (Laurence),  son  of  a  tanner  at  HeideL 
berff,  was  born  in  1658,  and  addicted  himself  eariy 
to  classical  literature  and  antiquities,  in  which  he 
Required  so  much  reputation,  that  in  1667  he  was 
appointed  by  Charles  Lewis,  elector  palatine,  his 
liorarian  and  keeper  of  his  cabinet  of  antiques. 
He  has  written  various  works,  one  of  which,  "  Con- 
siderations en  Marriage,  by  Daphnseus  Arcuarius," 
in  German,  was  a  defence  of  polygamy,  written  to 
gratify  the  elector  palatine,  who  wished  to  marry  a 
fiivourite  lady,  while  his  wife  was  living.  Beger 
afterwards,  to  please  the  elector's  son,  composed  a 
refutation  of  his  own  work,  but  it  was  not  printed. 
His  other  works  relate  to  history  and  antiqmties. 

BEGON  (Michael),  a  distinguished  patron  of 
science  and  literature,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at 
Blois  in  1638.  He  was  successively  intendant  of 
Havre,  of  the  French  colonies  in  America,  and  of 
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the  gallies.  He  was  sent  to  Rochfort  in  1688 ;  and 
he  possessed  the  intendance  of  that  port,  with  that 
of  Kochelle,  till  his  death.  He  died  at  Rochfort  in 
[  1710.  He  caused  the  portraits  of  many  eminent 
Frenchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  be  en- 
grayod ;  and  collected  memoirs  of  their  lives,  which 
served  for  materials  for  Charles  Perrault's  "  Hommes 
'  illustres."  To  him  was  also  due  the  botanical  re- 
searches in  the  American  colonies,  the  results  of 
which  have  in  part  been  published  by  father  Plumier. 
'  BEGUE  DE  PRESLE  (Achillb  Guillaumb 
de),  a  physician  of  Paris,  died  there  in  1807,  leav- 
ing behind  him  several  medical  works,  almost  all 
translations.  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of 
the  last  days  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  with  whom  he  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy. 

BEGUILLET  (Edmund),  a  French  advocate 
and  author,  wrote  several  treatises  on  "  The  Gene- 
ral Principles  of  Agriculture,'*  on  the  "  Cxiltivation 
of  Vines,"  besides  some  other  agricultural  treatises, 
and  died  in  1786. 

BEGUIN  (John),  a  French  ecclesiastic,  and 
almoner  to  Louis  XIII.,  published  a  work  entitled 
"Tyrocinium  Chimicum,'*  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly published,  and  translated  into  French. 

BEHADER-SHAH,  second  son  of  Aureng- 
zeyb,  became  emperor  of  Hindostan,  May  4,  1707. 
He  was  opposed  by  two  of  his  brothers,  whom  he 
slew  in  battle,  and  then  weeping  over  their  corpses, 
promised  to  protect  their  children.  His  reign  was 
not  without  civil  as  well  as  military  dissensions,  and 
some  theological  doctrines  which  he  propagated  made 
him  somewhat  unpopular.     He  died  in  1712. 

BEHEM  (Bbhaim,  B(ehm,  or  Behbnira),  a 
mathematician  and  cosmographer,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Nuremberg,  in  Franconia,  but  in 
what  year  does  not  appear.  He  was  addicted  from 
bis  infancy  to  the  study  of  geography,  astronomy, 
and  navigation ;  and  at  a  more  mature  age  he  often 
reflected  on  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a 
western  continent,  and  of  the  antipodes.  Filled 
with  this  notion,  he  applied,  in  1459,  to  Isabella, 
daughter  of  John  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  and 
regent  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  and  Flanders,  who 
supplied  him  with  a  vessel,  in  which  he  made  the 
discovery  of  the  island  of  Fayal,  in  1160.  On  this 
island  he  established  a  colony  of  Flemings,  whose 
descendants  still  exist  in  the  Azores,  which  were 
for  some  time  called  the  Flemish  islands.  After 
having  obtained  a  grant  of  Fayal  from  the  regent 
Isabella,  and  resided  there  about  twenty  years, 
during  which  he  made  small  excursions  of  discovery, 
Behem  applied  in  1484,  eight  years  before  the  ex- 
pedition of  Columbus,  to  John  the  second  king  of 
rortugal,  for  the  means  of  making  a  great  expedi- 
tion towards  the  south-west  This  prince  supplied 
him  with  some  ships,  with  which  he  discovered  that 
part  of  America  which  is  now  called  Brazil ;  and 
sailed  as  far  as  the  straits  of  Magellan,  or  to  the 
country  of  some  savage  tribes,  whom  he  called  the 
Patagonians,  from  the  extremities  of  their  bodies 
being  covered  with  a  skin  more  Uke  a  bear's  paws 
than  human  hands  and  feet.  In  the  following  year 
Behem  was  knighted,  and  in  1492  undertook  a 
journey  to  Nuremberg,  to  visit  his  native  country 
and  family.  He  there  made  a  globe  of  the  earth, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  that  city, 
and  exhibits  the  outline  of  his  discoveries,  under 
the  name  of  western  lands,  from  which  it  is  seen 
ihAt  they  arc  the  present  coast  of  Brazil,  and  the 


lands  near  the  straits  of  Magellan.  As  this  globs 
was  made  in  the  same  year  that  Columbus  set  oat 
upon  his  expedition,  it  was  impossible  for  Behem 
to  have  profited  by  his  discoveries,  even  if  Colambw 
had  not  sailed  to  partf  much  to  the  northward  of 
those  discovered  by  Behem.  After  having  performed 
«everal  other  interesting  voyages,  Behem  died  at 
Lisbon  in  July,  1506,  leaving  behind  him  no  other 
work  than  the  globe  just  spoken  of. 

BEHN  (Aphara),  a  lady  of  some  celebrity  ss 
a  writer  of  plays  and  novels,  was  descended  from  a 
good  family  in  Canterbury,  of  the  name  of  Johnsoa, 
and  born  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Her  father 
having  obtained  the  office  of  lieutenant-j^eneral  of 
Surinam  and  the  dependent  islands,  then  in  the 
possession  of  th^  English,  embarked  for  the  place 
with  his  whole  family,  but  died  at  sea.  The  family, 
however,  arrived  at  Surinam,  where  they  remained 
some  years;  and  Aphara  became  acquainted  with 
the  person  and  interesting  adventures  of  prince 
Oroonoko,  which  she  afterwards  made  the  subject  of 
a  novel,  whence  it  was  brought  on  the  stage  by 
Southeme.  After  she  returned  to  England  ibe 
married  Mr.  Behn,  a  merchant  of  London,  of 
Dutch  extraction.  She  was  probably  a  widow  vbeo 
Charles  II.  pitched  upon  her  as  a  proper  person  for 
gaining  intelligence  on  the  continent,  anring  the 
Dutch  war,  for  which  purpose  she  took  up  her  re- 
sidence at  Antwerp,  and  engaged  in  intrigues  ibr 
the  good  of  her  countr}-.  Her  life  was  aftervardi 
devoted  to  gallantry  and  writing,  which  last  sbe 
practised  for  her  support  She  published  three 
volumes  of  miscellany  poems,  seventeen  plays,  and 
a  collection  of  histories  and  novels,  besides  some 
translations  and  letters.  Many  of  her  plays  were 
successfiil  on  the  stage ;  but  it  was  a  period  when 
gross  indency  of  plot  and  language  were  no  ob- 
stacles to  success.  Pope  has  characterised  them  in 
two  well-known  lines : 

The  stage  how  looselv  docs  Astrea  tread, 
Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed. 

Astrea  was  the  poetical  appellation  of  Mrs.  Behn. 
None  of  her  dramatic  pieces  are  at  present  acted. 
Her  poetry  has  probably  been  Ions  forgotten ;  hut 
her  novels  have  not  long  ceased  to  be  popular,  and 
still  n.ect  with  occasional  readers.  Mrs.  Behn  died 
in  1G89,  aged  between  40  and  50,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cloister  of  Westminster-abbey. 

BEHRAM,  or  BAHRAM,  sumamed  the  Bene- 
ficent,  third  king  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  about  the  year  272.  He 
was  a  mild  and  good  prince,  but  not  free  from 
religious  bigotry.  An  impostor  of  the  name  of 
Many,  having  pretended  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive,  in  consequem-e  of 
which  a  disciple  of  Many  revenged  himself  by  assas- 
sinating Behram  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

BEHRENS  (Conbad  Bartold),  court  phy- 
sician to  the  duke  of  Brunswick  in  1712,  was  bom, 
in  1660,  and  died  in  1736.  He  published  many 
essays  and  dissertations  on  the  "Memoirs  of  the 
German  Imperial  Academy,'*  and  other  works  sepa- 
rately, both  in  German  and  Latin. 

BEIDHAVI,  a  judge  of  Schiraz,  in  Persia,  wrote 
a  well-known  commentary  on  the  Koran,  and  died 
in  1289. 

BEIER  (Adrian),  professor  of  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena,  was  born  there  in  1634,  and  died  in 
1658.     He  was  the  first  who  wrote  systematicaS; 
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on  the  laws,  usages,  and  duties  of  corporations,  and 
wardens  of  arts  and  manufactures. 

BEIREIS  (GoDPRBT  Ghbistophsb),  professor 
of  chemistry  and  medicine  in  the  university  of 
Helmstsedt,  was  remarkable  for  his  skill,  love  of  the 
arts,  and  eccentricities.     He  died  in  1809. 

BEISCH,  or  BEICH  (Joachim  Fbancis,)  a 
celebrated  painter  of  landscapes  and  battles,  vas 
bom  at  Ravensberg,  in  Swabia,  and  died  there  in 
1764,  aged  83.     He  was  also  a  good  engraver. 

BEJ  ART,  a  celebrated  actor  of  the  17th  century, 

Eerformed  with  such  effect,  that  after  an  accident 
ad  rendered  him  lame  the  other  actors  tried  to 
imitate  his  lameness.  He  died  in  1678.— His  two 
sisters  were  actresses,  and  one  of  them,  Elizabeth, 
became  the  first  wife  of  the  celebrated  Moliere. 

BEK  (David),  an  eminent  portrait-painter,  who 
was  bom  in  1621,  either  at  Amheim,  or  at  Delft,  was 
a  disciple  of  Vandyck,  from  whom  he  acquired  his 
distiuguishing  freedom  of  pencilling  and  sweet  tone 
of  colouring.  He  worked  with  great  ease  and  even 
rapidity  ;  so  that  king  Charles  1.  once  told  him  that 
he  supposed  he  could  paint  riding  post.  He  not  only 
painted  for  thai  king,  but  taught  drawing  to  his  sons, 
and  to  prince  Rupert  He  was  afterwards  in  the 
Service  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Denmark,  and  of 

2ueeu  Christina  of  Sweden,  by  whom  he  was  much 
ivoured,  and  employed  to  take  portraits  of  most  of 
the  iUustrioiiS  persons  of  the  age.  He  was  polite 
and  agreeable  in  his  manners,  and  handsome  in  per- 
son. Having  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  Chris- 
tina, in  order  to  visit  his  relations,  ho  died  at  the 
Hagiie  in  1656.  Some  years  before,  according  to 
a  popular  story,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  for  his  life. 
Travelling  in  Germany,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and  vros  thought  to  have  expired.  He  was  laid  upon 
•traw  in  his  chamber,  where  two  of  his  servants  sat 
down  to  drinking  in  order  to  alleviate  their  grief. 
One  of  them,  almost  intoxicated,  said  to  the  other, 
**  Our  master  loved  wine  when  he  was  alive,  let  us 
give  him  a  glass  now,  bv  way  of  gratitude."  Upon 
which,  while  one  opened  his  mouth,  the  other  poured 
in  a  little  of  the  liquor.  Its  irritation  in  the  throat 
brought  Bek  out  of  his  swoon,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  servants;  and  a  repeated  dose  quite  recovered 
him. 

BEKINSAU  (John),  author  of  a  book  entided 
'*  De  Supremo  et  Absoluto  Regis  Imperio,'*  was 
bom  at  Broadchalke,  in  Wiltshire.  He  was  in 
good  esteem  with  king  Henry  VIII.  and  king 
Edward  VI.,  and  when  queen  Mary  came  to  the 
crown,  wheeled  about  with  the  times,  and  became  a 
xealous  Roman  catholic.  After  queen  Elizabeth's 
accession,  he  again  became  a  protestant,  and  died 
at  Sherboume  in  Hampshire  the  20th  of  December, 
1559,  aged  about  63  years. 

BEKKER  (Balthasar),  a  Dutch  divine,  whose 
opinions  once  excited  much  notice,  was  bom  in 
rriesland  in  1634,  and  studied  at  Groningen  and 
Franeker.  While  minister  in  this  place  he  began 
to  distinguish  himself  by  maintaining  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  which  involved  him  in  many  disputes. 
He  applied  his  principles  to  theological  subjects ; 
and  it  vras  in  consequence  of  the  Cartesian  definition 
1^  •pint,  that  he  was  led  to  deny  the  reality  of  all 
those  operations  of  the  devil  and  other  mfemal 
^ents  upon  mankind,  which  are  related  in  the 
scriptures.  His  argument  was  this :  The  essence  of 
mind  is  thauaht;  the  essence  of  matter  is  extension. 
Now,  since  there  is  no  sort  of  conformity  l)etwecn  a 


thoutfht  and  txtention,  mind  cannot  act  upon  matter 
unless  these  two  substances  be  united,  as  soul  and 
body  are  in  man:  therefore  no  separate  spirits, 
either  good  or  evil,  can  act  upon  mankind.  Such 
acting  is  miracuUnUf  and  miracles  can  be  performed 
by  God  alone."  These  opinions  were  very  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  orthodox,  and  Bekker  was  successively 
compelled  to  quit  one  place  after  another.  At  last 
he  settled  at  Amsterdam ;  and  there  he  published  his 
system  at  large,  in  1691,  in  a  long  and  laboured 
work,  entided  *•  The  World  Bewitched."  Hia  her- 
terodoxy  was  thought  a  sufficient  ground  for  solemnly 
deposing  him  from  the  pastoral  charge,  though  his 
morals  were  irreproachable,  and  his  intentions  pure. 
The  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  however  continued 
to  pay  him  his  salary.  He  lived  six  years  afterwards, 
in  the  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
his  opinions,  and  employed  in  defending  them  and 
himself  against  the  violent  attacks  of  adversaries. 
He  died,  in  1698.  He  was  the  author  of  som<>  other 
works,  philosophical  and  theological.  A  satirical 
medal  was  struck  at  his  deposition,  in  which  the 
devil  was  represented  in  a  minister's  habit  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  displaying  a  banner  in  token  of 
the  triumph  he  had  gained. 

BEL  (Matthias),  an  Hungarian,  particulariy 
distinguished  by  his  knowledge  m  the  history  of  his 
own  country,  was  born  at  Orsowa  in  1684.  Having 
acquired  the  principles  of  literature  at  Neusohl, 
Presburg,  and  other  places,  he  repaired  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  where  for  two  years  he  studied 
medicine ;  but  having  afterwards  conceived  a  strong 
attachment  to  theology,  he  abandoned  medicine,  and 
being  admitted  into  the  family  of  A.  H.  Frank, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Halle,  as  private  tutor  to  his 
son,  he  lived  in  that  state  some  years,  during  which 
he  attended  the  professor's  lectures.  In  1708  he 
was  chosen  rector  of  the  evangelical-school  at 
Neusohl;  but  he  soon  left  that  place,  on  being 
elected  preacher  at  the  castle  church.  In  1714  he 
went  to  Presburg  to  be  rector  of  the  school  in  that 
city;  and  in  1719  was  chosen  preacher  by  the  Ger- 
man evangelical  congregation,  of  which  he  died 
senior  minister,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1749.  His 
'*  Apparatus  ad  Historiam  Hungariae,"  and  his 
**  Motitia  Hungarin  novn,"  which  are  the  best 
works  on  the  subject,  will  render  his  name  immortaL 
The  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  so  highly  pleased  with 
his  "  Notitia  Hungariae,"  that  he  immediately  gave 
him  the  i^pointment  of  Imperial  historiographer; 
the  king  of  Prussia  made  him  a  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  the  sciences  at  Berlin ;  and  the 
empress  of  Russia,  of  that  of  Petersburgh.  This 
work  also  was  so  much  approved  by  pope  Clement 
XII.  that  he  sent  him  his  portrait  and  eight  gold 
medals,  which  were  accompanied  with  a  very  polite 
letter  from  his  nuncio,  Passionei.  When  tne  em- 
peror received  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  he 
raised  the  author  to  the  rank  of  nobleman,  but  this 
circumstance  Bel  was  unwilling  to  make  known. 
He  translated  into  the  Bohemian  language  the  Bible, 
Amdt's  True  Christianity,  Freylinghausen's  Theo- 
logy, &c.— €harlss  Andrew,  son  of  the  former, 
bom  at  Presburg  en  the  13th  of  July,  1717,  studied 
at  Jena  and  Altdorf ;  and  in  1739  visited  Strasburgh. 
From  that  city  he  accompanied  the  young  count  de 
Harrach  and  Baron  de  Bartenstein  to  Paris ;  re- 
turned in  1740  to  Presburg,  and  the  year  following 
attended  a  Hungarian  count  to  Leipsic,  where  he 
soon  becane  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy ; 
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and  in  1756  was  made  public  professor  of  poetry,  aod 
librarian  to  the  UDiversity,  with  the  rank  of  counsel- 
lor of  state.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1782,  Among  his  writings  are,  "  De  verm  Origine 
ei  epocha  Hunnorum,  Ararum,  Hungarorum,  in 
Pannonia,  Lips.  1757,  4to.  After  Menek's  death 
he  became  editor  of  the  Acta  Eniditorum,  and  the 
Leipsic  Literary  Ghuette,  which  he  conducted  from 
the  year  1754  to  1781. 

BEL  (John-Jamks),  counsellor  of  the  parliament 
of  Bourdeaux,  born  at  that  city  in  1693,  was  edu- 
cated in  a  college  of  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  where, 
notwithstanding  a  constant  course  of  ill  health,  he 
distinguished  hmiself  by  his  acquirements.  Return- 
ing to  his  father's  house,  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
great  ardour,  both  in  the  belles-lettres,  and  in  meta- 
physics and  morals.  He  was  admitted  counsellor  of 
parliament  in  1720;  and  the  known  extent  of  his 
abilities  caused  him  to  be  employed  in  various  affairs 
of  consequence,  concerning  which  he  drew  up  very 
acmrate  and  learned  memorials.  During  his  visits 
to  Paris  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
the  principal  men  of  letters  in  that  capital;  and 
when  finally  fixed  at  Bourdeaux,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  academy  there,  and  in  1737,  its  di- 
rector. He  had  projected  several  considerable  works 
in  scientific  and  polite  literature;  but  revisiting 
Paris  to  augment  his  physical  knowledge,  the  excess 
of  his  labours  threw  him  into  an  illness  of  which  he 
died  in  1738,  ag^  46.  Besides  professional  works, 
Mr.  Bel  published  **  An  Apology  for  Mr.  Houdart 
de  la  Motte,"  1724,  8vo.  in  four  letters.  This  is,  in 
fact,  an  ironical  criticism  on  the  works  of  that  author, 
especially  his  tragedies.  He  had  already  token  part 
against  him  in  his  celebrated  controversy  with  Ma- 
dame, Dacier  on  the  merits  of  the  ancients.  "An 
Examination  of  the  Tragedy  of  Bomulus,  by  la 
Motte."  "A  Dissertetion  on  the  Abb£  Dubos's 
Opinion  concerning  the  Preference  to  be  ^iven  to 
the  Perceptions  of  Taste,  above  Reasoning,  in  judg- 
ing of  Works  of  Genius."  "  Letters  containing 
Observations  on  Voltaire's  Tragedy  of  Mariamue," 
Tiie  aliove,  and  some  other  papers  of  Mr.  Bel,  are 
inserted  in  "  Memoirs  of  Literature  and  History," 
collected  by  father  des  Moletz  of  the  Oratory.  He 
also  wrote  the  "  Neological  Dictionarv,"  afterwards 
considerably  augmented  by  the  abb^  des  Fontaines, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  expose  the  new  words 
and  aficcted  phraseology  of  several  modern  writers. 

DELA  L,  kinpf  of  Hungary,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  opposition  to  his  brother,  Andrew,  whom 
he  6  ew  in  oattle  in  1059.  He  was,  upon  the 
wh'>lc,  a  just  prince,  and  died  in  1062. 

Bl.LA  II.,  king  of  Hungary,  sumamed  the  blind, 
in  consequence  of  having  had  his  eyes  put  out  bv 
his  uncle  Coloman,  against  whom  he  had  rcbellea. 
He  died  of  a  dropsy  in  1141,  after  a  reign  of  ten 
years. 

BELA  III.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hungary 
iu  1173,  and  signalized  himself  bv  his  integrity  and 
ji)>lice.  He  dispersed  the  briganas  that  infested  his 
dominions,  checxed  the  incursions  of  the  Austrians, 
and  negociated  an  advantageous  treaty  with  Venice. 
He  died  1195. 

BELA  IV.,  assumed  the  Hungarian  sceptre  in 
1233.  In  a  battle  against  the  Tartars  he  was 
Ukcn  prisoner,  and  did  not  get  out  of  their  hands 
till  12-14,  when  he  was  liberated  by  the  knights 
of  Rhodes.     He  died  iu  1270. 

BELCHIEU    (John),    was  bcrn   in    the  year 


170G,  at  Kingston  in  Surrey,  and  ftudied  under 
Mr.  Cheselden.  Htf  soon  became  an  accutato  anato- 
mist, and  in  the  year  1736  ha  was  chosen  sorgeoa 
to  Guy's  hospitu.  Being  elected  fbllow  of  the 
royal  society,  he  communicated  several  curious 
cases  to  the  philoiophical  transactions,  and  on  his 
resignation  as  surgeon  of  Guy's,  he  was  made  so- 
vemor  both  of  that  and  St  Thomas's  hospital.  Us 
died  in  1785. 

BELGRADO  (James),  a  Jesuit  of  Udina,  emi- 
nent  as  a  poet,  mathematician,  and  antiquary,  died 
in  1789,  aged  85,  leaving  behind  him  an  excellent 
treatise  "  On  the  Existence  of  God  demonstrated 
by  Geometrical  Theory,"  and  other  works. 

BELGRAVE  (RicHAao),  an  English  writer  of 
the  14th  century,  distinguished  hinuelf  by  his  great 
skill  in  the  Aristotelian  phOosophy,  and  school  diri- 
nity.  He  flourished  in  the  year  1320,  and  wrote, 
among  other  works,  "  Theological  DeterminationV 
the  smiject  of  which  was,  **  Whether  the  Divine 
Essence  could  be  seen  ?  " 

BELIDOR  (BsRMARD  Forbst  ds),  a  French 
mathematician  and  engineer  of  some  note,  bom 
about  1690,  was  one  of  the  first  who  discovered  that 
the  proportion  of  gunpowder  nsually  employed  in 
loading  cannon  mignt  be  considerably  reduced  with- 
out diminishing  the  effect;  but  by  communicating 
this  economical  idea  to  cardinal  Fleury,  without  fint 
consulting  the  grand-master  of  artillery,  he  lost  both 
his  places  in  the  artillery  school  of  La  Fere.  Hs 
was  then  taken  by  the  prince  of  Conti  into  Italy; 
and  this  patronage  asain  brought  him  into  notice  at 
court  Marshal  BeUeisle  when  war-minister  nonii- 
nated  him  inspector  of  artillery,  and  gave  him  hand- 
some apartments  at  the  arsenal  of  raris,  in  which 
he  died  in  1761.  Belidor  was  a  very  industrious 
man,  and  composed  a  number  of  useful  work%  rela- 
tive to  civil  and  military  architecture,  hydranlio^ 
fortification,  and  engineering. 

BELIN  DE  BALUE  (Jambs  Nicholas), bora 
at  Paris  in  1755,  became  professor  of  the  ancient 
languages,  and  director  of  the  Prytaneum  of  StCyr, 
which  office  he  quitted  to  go  to  Russia,  where  ks 
was  employed  in  public  instruction.  He  translated 
into  Frencn  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  and  the  works 
of  Oppian  and  Lucian,  and  the  Characters  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  He  also  published  "  Hist  Grit,  de  I'Elo- 
quenoe  chez  les  Grecs  et  les  Romains,"  1803,  *i  vols. 
8vo. ;  and  an  edition  of  Oppian,  and  died  in  Rosiia 
in  1815. 

BELING  (Richard),  was  bom  in  the  year  1613i 
at  Belingstown,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  He  early 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and  though  but 
about  28  years  of  age,  was  then  an  officer  of  consi- 
derable rank.  He  afterwards  became  a  leading 
member  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  confederate 
Roman  catholics  at  Kilkenny,  to  which  he  wu 
principal  secretary,  and  was  sent  by  them  ambas- 
sador to  the  pope,  and  other  Itolian  princes,  in  1645. 
When  the  parliament  army  had  subdued  the  Irish, 
Mr.  Bcling  retired  to  France,  where  he  continued 
several  years,  and  in  that  time  employed  himself  in 
writing  several  books  in  Latin,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  of  Ireland,  during  the 
period  of  the  rebellion.  It  is  esteemed  by  judicious 
men  as  being  more  worthy  of  credit  than  any  wri^ 
ten  by  the  Romish  party.  He  returned  home  upon 
the  restoration,  and  was  repossessed  of  his  estote,  bv 
the  favour  and  interest  of  the  duke  of  OnPo>na. 
He  died  in  Dublin,  in  September,  1675. 
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BB  LIS ARIUS,  the  gremt  hero  of  decUning  Rome, 
was  by  birth  ind  rank  a  peasant  of  Thimce,  and  lint 
roae  to  notice  through  his  valour,  when  serving 
among  the  private  guards  of  Justinian,  then  general 
of  the  forces  of  the  Koman  empire.  He  was  aei|t  to 
take  the  command  at  the  important  fortress  of  Dara 
on  the  Persian  confines,  where,  though  at  first  he 
met  with  a  check,  he  afterwards  gained  a  complete 
victory  with  much  inferior  forces.  In  an  ensuing 
campaign,  A.  D.  590,  the  Persians  invading  Syria 
were  met  by  Belisarius,  now  cemmander-in-ctiief  in 
the  east,  who  by  skiUiil  raanoBuvres  prevented  their 
adrmnce,  and  would  have  compelled  them  to  retire 
without  loss  on  htt  part,  had  not  the  impatience  of 
his  troops  forced  him  to  sa  engagement  In  533 
he  sailed  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  to  Africa, 
on  an  expedition  against  Gelimer,  the  vandal  king 
of  Carthage,  who  by  his  usurpation  of  the  crown,  and 
hit  oppression  of  the  orthodox  part  of  his  subjects,  had 
exciiH  great  discontents.  Belisarius  was  completely 
successful,  and  he  returned  to  Constantinople  in  534, 
after  achieving  in  one  year  the  oonqoest  of  all  that 
Mrt  of  Africa  which  had  formerly  been  imder  the 
koman  dominion.  A  triumph  was  deoreed  him, 
which  was  the  first  ever  seen  by  the  eastern  metro- 
polis of  the  empire;  and  he  was  created  sole  consul 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  next  great  project  of  the 
reign  of  Justinian  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Ostroeoths  in  Italy,  under  their  sovereign 
Theodotus.  With  the  conduct  of  this  arduous  en- 
terprise, also,  Belisarius  was  entrusted,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  but  found 
Theodotus  murdered  and  succeeded  by  Vitiges.  In 
the  ensuing  siege  of  Rome  by  that  usurper,  he  ex- 
erted every  quuity  of  a  great  generaL  He  assailed 
the  Goths  by  frequent  sallies;  and  when  the  rash- 
ness of  the  Romans  had  occasioned  a  severe  loss,  he 
•o  well  managed  his  remaining  powers  of  defence, 
that  he  prevented  the  foe  from  obtaining  any  further 
advantage.  He  relieved  by  all  possible  means  the 
distress  arising  to  the  city  from  fiunine  and  sickness; 
and  by  his  vigilance  defeated  the  ploU  of  internal 
traitors  for  delivering  it  up  to  the  enemy.  In  all 
his  efforts  he  was  assisted  by  the  counsel  and  co- 
operation of  his  wife  Antonina,  his  constant  com- 
panion in  every  ex|)edition,  whose  imperious  temper 
and  dubious  conjugal  fidelity  were  in  some  measure 
compensated  by  her  courage  and  active  abilities. 
At  length  the  gothic  king,  apprehensive  for  the  fote 
of  Ravenna,  made  another  desperate  but  unsuccess- 
toX  attempt  on  Rome ;  and  then,  raisine  the  siege, 
drew  off  his  wasted  army,  and  proceeded  to  Rimini. 
His  attempt  to  recover  this  place,  too,  was  foiled, 
and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  take  shelter  within 
the  walls  of  Ravenna.  In  the  mean  time  the  cele- 
brated eunuch  Narses  had  arrived  with  an  army 
from  Constantinople,  and  mutual  jealousies  and 
dissensions  soon  arose  between  two  generals  whose 
Mthority  was  not  clearly  limited  and  defined.  Be- 
lisarius, however,  by  his  prudence  and  perseverance, 
prevailed  in  the  end,  and  procured  the  recaU  of 
Narses,  and  the  restoration  of  military  subordination. 
Yet  he  could  not  prevent  the  Goths,  joined  by  a 
body  of  Franks,  from  taking  Mihm,  which  had  re- 
Tolted  from  Vitiges,  and  which  they  chastised  bv  the 
massacre  of  all  the  males  who  bore  arms,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  In  539  an- 
ot£er  inroad  upon  the  peace  of  Italv  was  made  by 
the  invasion  of  Theodebert  king  of  the  Franks,  who 
with  a  vast  army  attacked  indiscriminately  both  Ro- 


mans and  Goths,  and  marked  his  way  by  ruin  and 
slaughter,  Belisarius,  meantime,  after  taking  Auxi- 
mum  and  FbsuIib,  formed  the  blockade  of  Ravenna, 
and  while  engaged  in  this  enteipiise,  received  from 
Constantinople  a  treaty  of  peace  which  Justinian 
had  made  with  the  Goths  without  consulting  hiqi ; 
however,  Belisarius  knowing  the  distress  of  the 
Goths,  reftised  to  confirm  the  treaty,  and  the  Goths 
hoping  to  avoid  falling  under  the  dominion  of  Justi- 
nian,  by  inducing  Belisarius  himself  to  become  their 
sovereign,  made  a  free  offer  of  themselves  and  aU 
they  possessed  to  the  generaL  Belisarius,  seeming 
disposed  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  stipulated  for 
the  surrender  of  Ravenna  on  a  fixed  day.  He  was 
admitted  with  his  troops,  December,  539,  and  se- 
cured the  royal  treasures,  and  the  person  of  Vitiges. 
To  such  acts  of  deceit  were  even  the  greatest  men 
obliged  to  stoop  in  the  declension  of  the  Roman 
power  I  Soon  idler,  Belisarius  was  recalled  to  Cun- 
stantinople,  where  the  emperor  received  him  with 
apparent  cordiality,  but  did  not  confer  on  him  a 
second  triumph,  while  Vitiges  was  kindly  treated, 
and  dignified  by  the  title  of  patrician.  Belisarius, 
if  not  duly  honoured  by  his  jealous  master,  was, 
however,  the  object  of  universal  admiration  and 
respect  among  the  people;  and  from  the  number 
of  soldiers  in  his  private  pay,  and  the  general 
attachment  of  the  army,  he  might  well  be  rec- 
koned the  second  person  in  the  empire.  Beli- 
sarius was  next  employed  in  checking  the  incur* 
sions  of  Chosroes,  kmg  of  Persia,  and  was  then  sent ' 
against  Totila,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Gothic 
throne  in  Italy,  and  was  then  laying  siege  to  Rome 
itself.  He  had  brought  it  to  the  ^eatest  extremities 
for  want  of  provisions,  when  Belisarius  made  a  bold 
attempt  for  its  relief.  He  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyber,  forced  tlie  barriers  bv  which  the  river  was 
guarded,  and  would  certainly  have  thrown  succours 
into  the  city,  had  he  been  properly  seconded  by  his 
oiBcers  and  the  governor.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
enterprise,  the  failure  of  part  of  his  plan  obliged 
him  with  great  reluctance  to  sound  a  retreat,  and 
Rome  fell  under  the  Gothic  yoke.  The  interposir 
tiou  of  Belisarius  prevented  the  threatened  destruc- 
tion of  this  metropolis;  and  after  demolishing  its 
walls,  and  emptying  it  of  most  oi  its  inhabitants.  To. 
tila  evacuated  it,  and  marched  into  the  south  of  Italy. 
Belisarius,  after  his  departure,  took  possession  of  the 
deserted  city,  and  hastily  fortified  himself  within  its 
circuit  Totila  returning,  made  three  assaults  on 
the  Roman  army,  and  was  thrice  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  But  its  defender  was  obliged  by  orders  from 
Justinian  to  quit  Rome,  after  leaving  a  garrison  for 
its  protection,  and  march  to  suppress  a  revolt  in  Lu- 
cania.  Here  he  was  so  unfaithfully  served  by  hU 
ofllcers,  that  he  narrowly  escaped  bemg  surprised  in 
Crotona,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the  coaik 
of  Sicily.  At  length,  baffled  in  every  attempt,  and 
unable  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Gothic  lung,  he 
obtained  a  final  recal  from  this  ill-foted  service,  and 
returned  to  Constantinople  in  548.  Belisarius, 
though  in  popular  estimation  his  glory  was  diminish- 
ed, still  maintained  a  high  station  near  the  throne  of 
Justinian ;  yet  the  success  of  the  eunuch  Nacses  in 
recovering  Italy,  could  leave  only  a  second  rank  in 
military  reputation  to  the  declining  veteran.  Above 
ten  years  ajfterwards,  however,  on  a  sudden  incursion 
of  the  Bulgarians  across  the  fh>sen  Danube,  in 
which  they  advanced  to  the  long  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  filled  the  court  and  city  with  affright,  the 
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aged  Belisarius  was  the  penon  looked  to  as  the  tute- 
lary genius  of  the  empire.  Assembling  a  tumultu- 
ary band,  he  issued  forth  against  the  barbarians,  put 
them  to  flighty  and  saved  the  capital ;  though  it  was 
afterwards  necessary  to  purchase  their  return  to  their 
own  bountry  by  a  heavy  ransom.  This  was  the  last 
exploit  of  Belisarius,  and  the  remainder  of  his  days 
was  doomed  to  misfortunes  and  disgrace.  The  em- 
peror, grown  more  jealous  with  advancing  years, 
was  led  to  suspect  his  old  general  of  being  concern- 
ed in  a  conspiracy  against  his  crown  and  life.  On 
very  incompetent  testimony  he  was  condemned  as  a 
criminal,  and  though  his  life  was  spared,  his  estates 
were  confiscated,  and  he  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  house.  At  length  his  innocence  was  re- 
cognised, and  his  liberty  and  fortunes  were  restored ; 
but  he  survived  only  eiffht  months  to  enjoy  the  re- 
turn of  better  days,  and  died  in  March,  565.  The 
story  of  his  being  deprived  of  sight,  and  reduced  to 
such  indigence  as  to  be  obliged  to  beg  his  bread  in 
the  streets,  is  a  fiction  of  later  times,  and  only  at- 
tests the  celebrity  of  this  hero  in  popular  fame, 
which  caused  him  to  be  selected  as  the  most  striking 
example  of  a  change  of  fortune. 

BELKNAP,  AJf.  (Jersmt),  an  American  di- 
vine  and  historian,  bom  at  Boston  in  1744,  became 
pastor  of  a  presbyterian  church  at  his  native  place 
in  1787,  and  died  in  1798.  He  published  •'  The 
History  of  New  Hampshire ;"  and  "  American  Bio- 
grayhy ;"  besides  other  works. 

BELL  (John),  an  eminent  surgeon  and  scholar, 
engaged  in  practice  for  many  vears  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  delivered  anatomical  lectures,  and  pub- 
lished several  professional  works  of  importance. 
Among  these  are,  **  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and 
Cure  of  Wounds,"  8vo. ;  "  The  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body,"  3  vols.  8vo.;  "  **  Principles  of  Sur- 

fery,"  3  vols.  4to.  A  few  years  ago  he  travelled  to 
taly,  and  dving  at  Rome  in  1820,  left  for  the  press 
a  work  pubbshed  in  1825  with  the  title  of  **  Obser- 
vations on  Italy,"  4to. 

BELL  (Hbnrt  Nugsnt),  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  of  great  heraldic  and  genealogical  research, 
published  a  work  on  the  Huntingdon  Peerage,  and 
died  October  18,  1822. 

BELLA  (Stbphano  dslla),  an  ingenious  en- 
graver, was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  and  bom  at 
Florence  in  1610.  He  studied  under  Canta  Sallini, 
and  soon  became  able  to  handle  the  point  with 
facility  and  finesse.  He  instmcted  the  son  of  the 
grand  duke  in  drawing,  and  died  in  1664.  Bryan 
gives  a  list  of  his  works,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  100.  ^ 

BELLAMY  (Thomas),  author  of  various  literary 
productions,  was  born  at  Kingston-upon-Thames  in 
1745,  and  bred  a  hosier ;  but  after  being  twenty 
years  concerned  in  trade,  he  relinquished  it  for 
literature.  **  Sadaski,"  a  novel,  **  Lessons  from 
Life,"  and  *'  The  Friends,"  a  musical  interlude,  are 
among  his  works.  He  was  also  the  original  pro- 
jector of  «*The  Monthly  Mirror,"  and  died  in  1800. 

BELLARMINO  (Robbrt),  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated controversialists  of  the  Romish  church, 
was  bom  at  Monte  Pulciano  in  Tuscany,  in  1542. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
and  after  being  ordained  priest  in  1569,  was  placed 
in  the  theological  chair  of  the  university  of  Lovain. 
His  success  both  in  teaching  and  preaching  was 


ployed  by  his  superiors  in  giving  controversial  lec- 
tures, and  was  honoured  by  three  successive  popei 
with  important  commissions.    Sixtus  Y.  sent  lum 
into  t'' ranee  in  1590,  as  a  companion  to  the  legslt, 
cardinal  Gaetano,  and  Clement  YIII.  in  1598  no- 
minated him  to  the  cardinalate,  adding  the  magoi. 
ficent  eulogium,  "  We  choose  him  because  the  chuidi 
of  God  does  not  possess  his  equal  in  learning."    Is 
1602  he  wan  created  archbishop  of  Capua,  and  it  ii 
supposed  that  nothing  but  his  being  a  Jesuit  oppoitd 
his  election    to  the  Pontificate.     Paul  V.  recalled 
Bellarmin  to  Rome,  to  remain  about  his  person; 
on  which  occasion  he  resigned  his  archbishopric, 
without  reserving  any  pension  from  it,  as  he  might 
have  done.     He  continued  to  serve  the  church,  till 
the  year  1621,  when  he  left  his  apartmenU  iotbe 
Vatican,  and  retired  to  a  house  of  his  order,  where 
he  died  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  79.    In  bis  Utt 
illness  he  received  a  visit  from  the  pope,  Gregory 
XV. ;  and  such  was  the  profound  veneration  wittt 
which  he  had  always  accustomed  himself  to  regird 
Christ's  vicar  upon  earth,  that  he  saluted  the  pontiff 
on  his  entrance  with  the  words  of  the  centurion  to 
Christ,  '*  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shooldit 
come  under  my  roof."    On  the  day  of  his  funeitl, 
it  was  neoessaiy  for  the  guards  to  keep  off  the  crowd 
which  pressed  round  to  touch  Ids  body,  or  procius 
some  relic  of  his  garments.     Bellarmiu  was  one  o^ 
those  who  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Roman  see  over  thoae  of  the  same  ooai- 
munion,  and  the  power  of  the  popes,  spiritual  and 
temporal.    With  regard  to  the  fint,  so  formidabls 
were  his  controversial  labours  thought,  that  for  a 
number  of  years  no  eminent  protestant  divine  foiled 
to  make  the  arguments  of  Bellarmin  a  particular 
object  of  rUiitation.     The  great  work  which  hu 
fumished  matter  for  this  warfare,   is  a  ♦•Body  of 
Controversy,"  written  in  Latin,  and  frequently  re- 
printed.   The  best  edition,  called  the  **  Triadelphi," 
in  4  vols,  fol.,  is  that  of  Prague,  in  1721,  also  4  vols, 
fol.     Each  question  is  treated  of  in  a  clear  and 
methodical  manner;  and  the  opinions  deemed  he- 
retical are  stated  with  so  much  fairness,  and  the 
objections  of  adversaries  are  proposed  with  so  much 
force,   that  some  of  his  own  party  have  doubted 
whether  his  works  were  not  likely  to  do  more  hann 
than  good.    Besides  this  work,  he  wrote  "  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psahns ;"  "  Sermons ;"  "  A  Trcatiw 
on  Ecclesiastical  Historians;"  **  A  Treatise  on  the 
Temporal  Authority  of  the  Pope  against  Barclay  ;•* 
"  The  Groans  of  the  Dove;"  '*On  the  Obligations  of 
Bishops ;"  and  a   "  Hebrew  Granuuar."     At  his 
death  he  bequeathed  one-half  of  his  soul  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  the  other  half  to  Jesus  Christ :  and 
it  is  said  by  his  panegyrists,  that  he  patiently  suffered 
himself  to  be  tormented  by  flies  and  other  vermin, 
and  would  not  allow  them  to  be  molested ;  alleging 
that  these  animals  had  no  other  paradise  than  their 
present  existence,  of  which  it  was  cruel  to  deprive 
them.     It  is  certain,  that  such  was  the  opinion  of 
his  sanctity,  that  proofs  were  collected  by  his  society 
of  his  right  to  canonisation ;  and  that  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  givins  offence  to  the  sovereigns  whose 
temporal  rights  he  oppugned,  has  prevented  the 
popes  from  complving  with  the  repeated  applications 
of  the  Jesuits  to  obtain  him  that  honour. 

BELLAY   (WiLLiaii   du),  loid  of  Langei,  a 
man  of  eminence  under  Francis  I.  was  appoinud  by 


very  great ;  and  after  a  residence  of  seven  years  at  I  that  prince  in  a  variety  of  important  cummissiona 
Louvain,  he  returned  to  luly,  where  he  was  em-|  He  was  very  . nstnunental  in  procuring  the  detenai' 
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BAtiona  of  somo  of  the  French  unirersities,  in  favour 
of  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Catherine,  and 
bein^  employed  in  negociationfl  with  the  German 
protestants,  ne  displayed  great  art  in  excusing  to 
them  the  severities  exercised  against  the  French 
reformers.  He  was  made  governor  of  Turin  in 
1537,  and  soon  after  viceroy  of  Peidmont  He  died 
at  St.  Saphorin,  between  Lyons  and  Rofltne,  in 
January,  1543.  William  du  Bellay  was  a  man  of 
learning,  and  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  was 
a  *'  Historv  of  his  own  Times,"  composed  first  in 
Latin,  and  translated  hy  him  into  French.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  French  writers  who  doubted  of 
the  miraculous  facts  recorded  of  Joan  of  Arc— 
John  dc,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  1492.  Francis  I.  esteemed  him  highly, 
and  employed  him  in  a  number  of  embassies,  re> 
warding  him  with  ecclesiastical  preferments,  of 
which  he  held  some  of  the  most  considerable  in 
France.  He  was  bishop  of  Paris,  when  he  was 
employed  by  his  master  to  use  all  his  endea- 
vours for  procuring  an  accommodation  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  see  of  Rome.  For  this 
porpoee  he  paid  a  visit  to  Henry,  and  thence 
went  to  the  pope,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  delay 
required  by  Henry  for  defending  his  cause  by  pro- 
curation. But  a  courier  from  Henry  not  arriving 
on  the  day  appointed,  the  pope,  contrary  to  the 
strong  remonstrance  of  Bellay,  proceeded  to  the 
denunciation  of  those  ecclesiastical  censures,  which 
occasioned  the  final  separation  of  England  from  the 
Roman  communion.  Bellay  continued  at  Rome, 
and  in  1535  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III.  On 
obtaining  intelligence  of  the  hostile  designs  of 
Charles  Y.  he  hastened  back  to  France ;  and  when 
that  monarch  invaded  Provence,  in  1636,  Bellay 
was  left  by  Francis  as  his  lieutenant-general  in 
Paris,  on  which  occasion  he  displayed  as  much 
military  skill  as  civil  prudence,  and  put  the  metro- 
polis and  the  principal  places  in  Picardy  and 
Champagne  in  a  formidable  state  of  defence.  He 
continued  in  high  consideration  during  the  life  of 
Francis,  but  after  the  death  of  that  king  he  lost  his 
credit,  chiefly  through  the  intrigues  of  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine.  He  then  retired  tn  Rome,  and  resign- 
ing bis  promotions  in  France,  was  made  bishop  of 
Ostia.  So  much  was  he  esteemed  by  his  brother 
cardinals,  that  there  were  thoughts  of  raising  him  to 
the  pontificate,  when  he  died  at  Rome  in  1560.  The 
cardinal  du  Bellay  wrote  elegantly  both  in  his  own 
language,  and  in  Latin.  In  the  former  he  has  left 
some  harang<Jies,  and  an  apology  for  Francis  I. ;  and 
in  the  latter,  three  books  of  poems,  consisting  of 
elegies,  odes,  and  epigrams,  prmted  by  R.  Stephens 
in  1546.— >MAaTiN,  another  brother,  also  served 
Francis,  both  in  a  military  and  civil  capacity,  and 
rose  high  in  his  favour.  He  wrote  historical  me- 
moirs, from  1513  to  1543,  published  with  those  of  his 
brother. 

BELLAY  (Joachim  di),  a  distinguished  name 
among  the  older  of  the  French  poets,  was  born  at 
Lire,  in  Anjou,  about  the  year  1524,  of  a  family 
related  to  that  of  the  Bellays  above  mentioned.  He 
was  earlv  left  an  orphan,  but  cultivated  his  poetical 
vein  with  such  success,  that  his  verses  made  him 
known  at  court,  and  became  the  delight  of  Francis  I., 
Henry  IL,  and  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre.  From 
the  sweetness  and  facility  of  his  muse  he  obtained 
the  appellation  of  the  Frevrh  OnW,  and  deserved  this 
title  by  the   licentiousness   of  some  nf  his  pieces. 


Ho  was  thought  to  excel  in  the  sonnet;  and  his 
place  as  a  poet  has  been  generally  fixed  next  to  that 
of  Ronsard.  The  bishop  of  Paris,  another  of  the 
family  of  Bellay,  gave  him  a  canonry  in  his  church 
in  1555,  and  he  had  a  prospect  of  further  prefer- 
ment, when  he  was  taken  off  by  an  apoplap^-  on 
Jan.  1,  1569.  His  French  poems  were  published 
complete  in  1561,  and  his  Latin  ones  in  1569. 

B£LL£  (Clxmbnt-Louis-Marle-Annb),  a  his- 
torical painter,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Nov.  16,  1722, 
and  died  Sept  29,  1806.  He  was  for  some  time 
inspector  of  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins.  One 
of  bis  best  pictures  is  "  Ulysses  recognised  by  the 
Muse." 

BELLEAU  (Rbmi),  one  of  the  "Pleiades  of 
France,"  (seven  poets  so  called  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,) was  bom  at  Nogent  le  Rotrou  in  1521,  and 
died  in  1557.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  pastorals 
and  translations  from  the  Greek  of  Anacreon,  and 
abo  for  a  poem  on  precious  stones,  which  was  very 
popular.  His  works  were  collected,  and  published 
at  Rouen,  about  thirty  years  after  his  decease,  in 
2  vols.  12mo. 

BELLECOUR  (Gillbs  Golson),  a  celebrated 
actor,  but  formerly  a  painter,  of  the  last  century. 
He  is  said  to  have  played  the  part  of  a  drunkard 
inimitably.  He  died  in  1778,  having  written  a  dra- 
matic piece  called  **  False  Appearances." 

BELLEE  (Theodors),  a  physician  of  eminence 
in  the  16th  century,  taught  medicine  at  Padua  for 
some  years.  His  long  absence  from  Ragusa  caused 
his  wife  to  suppose  him  dead,  and  to  re-marry,  upon 
being  informed  of  which  circumstance,  on  his  return, 
he  left  Ragusa,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1600. 

BELLEFONT  (Bbknardin  Gigault,  marquis 
de),  a  nobleman  and  marshal  of  France,  distin- 
guished for  his  virtues  and  military  talents,  died  in 
1699,  aged  64,  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  of  which 
ho  was  governor. 

BELLEFOREST  (Francis  de),  was  a  native 
of  the  province  of  Guienne,  at  a  village  of  which 
called  Sarzan  he  was  bom,  in  1530.  After  an 
early  education  in  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
he  was  sent  to  study  the  law  at  Toulouse ;  but  find- 
ing it  easier  to  cultivate  a  talent  which  he  possessed 
of  pouring  out  bad  verses  with  prodigious  fiiciUty, 
he  employed  himself  in  pane{ryrising  all  the 
noblesse  in  and  about  Toulouse,  who  rewarded  him 
with  praise  and  suppers.  He  then  came  to  the 
capital,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  known  tp 
the  learned  and  great;  and  by  dint  of  industry 
and  insinuation,  attained  to  some  reputation  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  He  even 
procured  the  post  of  historiographer-royal,  but  lost 
it  a^n  for  want  of  attention  to  fact  in  his  pro- 
ductions. He  is  reckoned  to  have  composed  more 
than  fifty  works  on  different  subjects,  in  the  course 
of  a  life  which  lasted  only  fifty-three  years,  as  he 
died  at  Paris  in  1583.  It  has  been  said  of  him, 
that  there  was  neither  tongue  nor  science  which  he 
did  not  profane.  History  was  one  of  his  most 
fertile  topics;  and  he  published  compilations  of 
"  Tragical  Histories,"  and  "  Wonderful  Histories ;" 
and  the  two  following  works,  which  alone,  of  all  the 
mass,  are  worth  reciting :  "  The  History  of  the 
nine  Rings  of  France  of  the  name  of  Charles," 
folio  ;  and  "The  Annals  of  the  General  History  of 
France,"  Par.  1600,  2  vols,  folio. 

BELLEGAKDE  (John  Baptist  Morvan  db), 
usually  called  the  Abbo,  was  born  in  16^18,  in  the 
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diooeM  of  Na&tes,  of  a  family  of  rank,  and  entered 
into  the  aociety  of  Jesaits.  An  attachment,  how- 
ever, to  the  principles  of  Deecartes,  than  much  op- 
posed by  the  orthodox,  caused  him  to  quit  the  so- 
ciety, after  continuing  in  it  sixteen  or  seventeen 
year^  and  take  priest's  orders.  He  entered  into 
the  world,  and  sometimes  preached  with  applause ; 
i>ut  his  principal  employment  was  that  of  an  author, 
in  which  capacity  ne  wrote  a  great  multitude  of 
books,  and  died  in  1734.  His  publications  consist 
in  great  part  of  translations  from  the  works  of  St 
John  Chrysostom,  St  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianien, 
St  Ambrose,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  ftc.  as  well  as 
lh>m  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  other  profane  writers.  The 
rest  of  his  original  works  were,  "  Reflections  on 
Ridicule,'*  "  Reflections  on  what  may  pleaae  and 
displease  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,"  and  "  Re- 
flections on  Eleg^ce  and  Politeness  of  Style ;" 
which,  with  other  pieces  of  a  similar  kind*  form 
fourteen  small  volumes. 

BELLE-ISLE.    See  Fouquxt. 

BELLENDEN,  or  BALLENDEN  (Sir  John), 
an  elegant  Scots  writer  of  the  sixteenth  centor^, 
descended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  (hmily  in 
Scotland,  was  probably  bom  and  educated  in  Prance. 
Haying  in  his  youth  served  in  the  court,  and,  as 
some  writers  suggest,  having  been  employed  in  the 
education  of  James  V.  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
fiivour  and  patronage  of  that  prince,  and  obtained 
extraordinary  preferment  in  the  church,  as  well  as 
the  office  of  clerk  of  accounts,  occupied  by  his  father 
Mr.  Thomas  Bellenden  of  Anchinonl,  in  1541. 
The  work  by  which  he  gained  the  highest  reputation, 
was  his  translation  of  Hector  Boethius  out  of  Latin 
into  the  Scots  tongue,  performed  by  the  command 
of  his  royal  master,  intitled,  **  The  History  and 
Chronicles  of  Scotiand,  &c.,"  and  published  in  folio 
at  Edinburgh,  A.  D.  1&36.  In  the  succeeding  reign, 
he  was  one  of  the  lords  of  session;  and  being  a 
zealous  Romanist,  he  assiduously  laboured,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Laing,  to  hinder  the  proj^ress  of 
the  reformation.  His  seal  involved  him  in  dispuus, 
which  obliged  him  to  auit  Scotiand,  and  remove  to 
Rome,  where,  it  is  saio,  he  died  A.  D.  1550.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  one  of  the  finest  poets 
of  which  his  country  could  boast.  In  Carmicbaers 
collection  of  Scottish  jpoems,  there  are  some  by  this 
anthor  on  various  subjects. 

BELLENDEN  (William,  Lat  Bbllrnds- 
hits),  a  man  of  elegant  literature,  was  bom  in 
Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  centniy.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  belles-lettres  at  Paris  in  1602,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a  long  residence  in  that  capital, 
which  continued  even  after  king  James  I.  haa  cre- 
ated him  a  master  of  requests.  In  1608,  he  pub- 
lished at  Paris  a  work  entiUed  "  Cicero  Princeus," 
in  which  he  had  digested  into  regular  order  all  the 
passages  in  the  woiks  of  Cicero  relative  to  the  max- 
ims of  monarchical  government,  and  the  duties  of  a 
prince.  This  he  &dicated  to  Henry  prince  of 
Wales,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  treatise  "  De  processu 
et  scriptoribus  rei  poUticie."  This  volume  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1612  by  "  Cicero  Consul,  Senator,  Senar 
tusque  Bomanus,"  which  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner on  the  nature  of  the  consular  office,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Roman  senate.  After  these  pieces 
he  planned  a  third  work,  under  the  titie  of  "  De 
Statu  Orbis  Prisci,"  to  contain  an  enquiry  into  the 
progress  of  the  ancients  in  philosophy  and  sovem-| 
ment,  from  the  earliest  periods.     In  this  he  pfO-| 


ceeded  so  ftir  as  to  print  a  fiew  copies  in  1615,  dedi 
cated  to  prince  Charles;  but  he  afterwanb  thought 
it  best  to  unite  all  the  three  pieces  into  one,  which 
in  1616  he  published,  witii  the  title  of  "  BellendeDoi 
de  Statu."  Bellenden  then  projected  a  more  extcc- 
sivework,  **De  Tribus  Lumintbns  Romanoimn,'* 
in  which  Seneca  and  Pliny  were  to  be  joined  to 
Cicero ;  and  he  had  proceeded  some  way  in  the 
execntion,  when  the  design  was  cut  riioit  by  fail 
death.  He  was  a  ^ure  and  elegant  writer,  as  well 
as  a  man  of  extensive  knowled^  and  sound  judg- 
ment,  and  his  Latin  style  is  so  closely  formed  upon 
that  of  Gieero,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distingoiih 
whether  he  is  speaking  in  his  own  person,  or  oitiag 
sentences  from  Cicero. 

BELLENGER  (Francis),  a  doctor  of  tbs 
Sorbonne^  distinguished  himself  in  the  middle  eftfas 
I8th  century,  by  translations  of  several  dmicsi 
works.  He  also  wrote  a  critical  essay  on  the  werki 
of  Rollin,  which  was  very,  popular.  He  died  st 
Paris  1749. 

BELLEROPHON,  in  semi-iabfakms  history,  s 
son  of  Qlaucus,  king  of  Ephyre,  by  Eurymede,  vu 
at  first  called  Hipponous.  The  murder  of  his  hn- 
ther,  whom  some  call  Alcimenus,  or  Beller,  pro- 
cured him  the  name  of  Bellerophon,  or  murderer  of 
Beller.  After  this  mnxder,  Bellerophon  fied  to  tho 
court  of  Pnetus,  king  of  Argos.  As  he  was  of  a 
handsome  appearance,  the  kii^i's  wife,  called  Aotna 
or  StenoboM,  fell  in  love  with  him;  and  as  hs 
slighted  her  passion,  she  accused  him  beAim  her 
husband  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  Prootus,  iuk 
willing  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  by  ponialh 
inff  Bellerophon,  sent  him  away  to  his  uther-in4aw 
Jobates,  king  of  Lvcia,  and  gave  him  a  letter,  in 
which  he  begged  the  king  to  punish  with  deetfa  a 
man  who  had  so  dishonourably  treated  his  dsnghter. 
From  that  circumstance,  all  letters  which  are  of  sa 
unfavourable  tendency  to  the  bearer,  have  been 
called  "  letters  of  Bellerophon."  Jobates,  to  salirff 
his  son-in  law,  sent  Bellerophon  to  conquer  a  ho^ 
rible  monster  called  Chinusra,  in  which  dangeroas 
exptedition  be  hoped,  and  was  even  aasnzed,  he  noit 
perish.  But  the  providence  of  Minerva  supported 
him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  winged  horse  Pegam% 
he  oonquered  the  monster,  and  returned  victoriosf. 
After  this,  Jobates  sent  him  against  the  Solymi,  ia 
hopes  of  seeing  him  destroyed ;  but  he  obtained  an* 
other  victory,  and  conquered  afterwards  the  Anfr> 
tons,  by  the  king's  order.  At  his  return  from  thii 
third  expedition,  he  was  attacked  by  a  paity  seat 
against  him  by  Jobates ;  but  he  destroyed  all  fail 
assassins,  and  convinced  the  kins  that  innocence  ii 
always  protected  by  the  gods.  Upon  this,  Jofaatei 
no  longer  sought  to  destroy  his  life,  but  he  gave  hiu 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  made  him  his  snccei- 
sor  on  Uie  throne  of  Lycia,  as  he  was  without  male 
issue.  Some  authors  have  supported  that  he  at> 
tempted  to  fl^  to  heaven  upon  the  horse  Pegasus 
but  that  Jupiter  sent  an  insect,  which  stung  tho 
horse,  and  threw  down  the  rider,  who  wandered  «||0R 
the  earth  in  the  greatest  melancholy  and  dejoetioa 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  one  generation  before  tbo 
Trojan  war.  Bellerophon  had  two  sons,  Isaodor, 
who  was  killed  in  his  war  affainst  the  Solymi,  sod 
Hippolocfaus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  his 
death,  besides  one  daughter,  called  Hippodamia,  whs 
had  Sarpedon.by  Jupiter.  The  wife  of  BeUorapfaon 
is  called  Philonoe  by  Apollodorus,  and  / 
by  Homer. 
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BELLEROSE  (Pixrre  lb  Msssier),  one  of  the 
heat  repreflenUtiTes  of  Corneille's  characten  on  the 
Fienck  stage,  made  his  first  appearance  there  in 
1629.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  best  actors  in 
hts  time,  and  was  admired  and  rewarded  by  Riche- 
Hea  and  others.     He  died  in  1670. 

BELLET  (Gharlbs),  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
who  died  in  Paris  in  1771,  leaving  behind  him 
"  L' Adoration  Chretienne/'  and  other  pieces  much 
oteemed  in  their  time. 

BBLLETESTE  (B.>,  an  oriental  scholar,  who 
translated  a  work  called  the  "  Forty  Viiyis**  from 
TttTkish  into  French,  and  some  others.  He  died  in 
1808. 

BELLEVAL  (Pibrre  Richer  de),  a  celebrated 
botanist  and  physician,  died  at  Montpelier  in  1625, 
aged  66.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  promoters  of 
botanifsl  science  in  France,  and  wrote  several  works 
rdadiie  thereto. 

BELLIEVRE  (Pompone  de),  chancellor  of 
Prance,  wai  born  at  Lyons  in  1529.  He  studied  at 
Toulouse  and  Padua,  and  was  created  counsellor  to 
the  senate  of  Chamberry,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  In  1575  he  was  superintendant  of  the 
finances ;  and  in  1579,  president  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  The  kings  Oharles  IX.  Henry  III  and 
IV.  employed  him  in  several  important  embassies  to 
different  states.  He  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  peace  of  Vervin,  and  in  recompense  for 
his  services  on  that  occasion,  Henry  IV.  created 
him  chancellor  in  1599.  In  the  execution  of  this 
o(5ce  he  was  enlightened,  firm,  inflexible,  and  in- 
clined to  austerity.  His  talents  for  business  were 
great,  and  he  possessed  learning  and  eloquence; 
bat  Uie  warmth  of  his  temper  sometimes  rendered 
him  precipitate.  The  seals  were  taken  from  him  in 
1604,  ana  ^vcn  to  his  rival  Brulart  de  Silleri.  He 
contxnaed  in  the  posts  of  chancellor  and  president 
of  the  council ;  but  he  felt  his  loss  of  consequence, 
and  was  used  to  say,  *'  that  a  chancellor  without  the 
seals  was  a  body  without  a  soul."  He  died  in  1607, 
at  the  affe  of  7o.  Several  writers  of  eminence  have 
bestowed  praises  on  his  memory,  a  due  return  to  the 
regard  he  always  shewed  for  learning  and  its  profes- 
sors. He  was  present  at  the  fiimous  theological 
conference  at  Fontainbleau  between  du  Perron  and 
Dttpleasis  Homai,  and  by  the  king's  command  pub- 
lished a  relation  of  it — Another  Pom  pone  de  6el- 
LiEVBX,  grandson  to  the  former,  was  eminent  as  a 
lawyer  and  an  ambassador  in  the  reigns  of  Louts 
XIIL  and  XIV.,  and  was  founder  of  the  general 
hospital  at  Paris. 

BBLLIN  (James  'Nicholas),  an  ingenious  geo- 
mpher  and  engineer,  who  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1703,  and  died  in  1772.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society  of  London,  and  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  geography  of  the  British  Isles,  and  of  several 
collections  of  maps  and  charts. 

BELLINI  (Laurence),  a  medical  professor  of 
great  eminence,  bom  at  Florence  in  1643,  studied 
at  Pisa,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Marchetti,  Redi,  and 
Borelli.  Such  was  his  progress,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  made  philosophical  professor  at  I'isa, 
and  soon  after,  through  the  favour  of  the  grand 
duke,  was  placed  in  the  anatomiccd  chair,  which  he 
filled  with  great  applause  during  near  thirty  years. 
Bellini's  talents  were  splendid  and  various ;  and 
beside*  his  proper  professional  studies,  he  was  a 
proAdeiit  in  oratory,  poetry,  and  music.  At  the 
age  of  fiiity  he  was  called  to  Florence,  and  made 


physician  to  the  grand  duke,  Cosmo  III.,  but  he  is 
said  to  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  so  as  at  length  to  have  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  his  prince  and  the  public.  His  disposi- 
tion  to  censure  others  and  extol  himself  joined  to 
long  bodily  infirmities,  caused  him  to  pass  an  un- 
comfortable life  at  home,  while  he  was  the  object  of 
great  admiration  abroad.  He  died  in  1703,  of  a 
disorder,  the  nature  of  which  he  mistook.  BeUini 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  anatomical  and 
medicaL  Of  the  former  the  principal  are,  "  Exer- 
citatio  anatomica  de  structura  et  usu  renum,"  and 
**  Gttstus  organum  novissime  deprehensum."  Of  the 
latter,  the  most  celebrated  is  a  volume  containing 
treatises  "  De  urinis  et  pulsibus,"  **  De  missione 
sanguinis,"  and  "Demorbis  capitis  et  pectoris.'* 
Of  these,  the  treatise  on  blood-letting  furnished  the 
schools  with  a  new  and  ingenious  theory  on  deriva- 
tion and  revulsion,  which  flourished  for  a  long 
time,  till  it  was  impugned  by  the  French  surgeons. 
Other  works  of  Bellini  are,  "  De  febribus  libellos," 
a  treatise  in  which  a  mechanical  theory  of  fevers  is 
proposed ;  and  **  Opuscula  aliqua,"  addressed  to  the 
celebrated  Pitcaim.  His  "Discorsi  d'anatomia," 
pronounced  before  the  Academia  della  Crusca,  are 
acknowledged  to  be  rather  oratorical  displays  than 
serious  compositions. 

BELLINO  (GbntileVsou  of  a  Venetian  painter, 
was  born  about  1420,  and  brought  up  to  his  fiuher's 
profession.  He  attained  great  reputation  at  Venice, 
where  he  painted  some  pieces  in  the  great  council 
chamber.  A  singular  occurrence  in  his  fortune 
was,  that  Mahomet  II.  the  Turkish  emperor,  havins 
seen  some  of  his  works,  was  so  much  struck  with 
them,  contrary  to  the  usual  disregard  shown  by  the 
Mahometans  to  pictures,  that  ne  wrote  to  the 
Venetian  senate  to  engage  the  painter  in  his  ser- 
vice. Accordingly,  BeUino  went  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  honourably  entertained,  and  employed 
in  various  performances.  Among  the  rest  (as  the 
story  goes),  he  painted  the  decollation  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  a  personage  revered  by  the  Mussul- 
mans ;  when  Manomet  found  fault  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  neck,  which  was  made  to  project 
too  much  after  its  separation  from  the  head.  To 
convince  BelHno  of  his  error,  by  ocular  demonstn^ 
tion,  the  emperor  called  for  a  slave,  and  struck  off 
his  head  in  his  presence.  The  lesson,  however, 
operated  so  powerfully  on  the  artist's  feelings,  that 
he  was  never  easy  till  he  obtained  his  dismission. 
Mahomet  sent  him  back  with  several  noble  presents, 
and  wrote  a  recommendatory  letter  to  the  senate, 
which  obtained  him  the  order  of  St  Mark,  and  a 
pension  for  life.  He  died  in  1501.  He  painted 
chiefly  in  distemper,  and  his  designs  are  but  in  an 
indifferent  taste.— John,  younger  brother  to  the 
preceding,  was  a  better  artist,  and  by  obtaining  the 
secret  of  oil-painting  from  Antonio  of  Messina,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  fiimous  Venetian  school  of 
colouring.  He  himself  attained  no  high  degree  of 
excellence ;  but  he  participates  in  some  measure  in 
the  fame  of  his  two  eminent  scholars,  Giorgione  and 
Titian.  Bcllino  copied  very  closely  after  nature, 
vrhonce  his  style  has  little  grandeur.  He  improved 
in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  his  scholars, 
whence  his  latest  works  are  the  best.  Titian  was 
employed  to  finish  some  of  them,  particularly  a 
bacchanal  for  Alphonso  duke  of  Perrara,  which  he 
has  liberally  inscribed  with  the  name  of  his  old 
master.    John  Bellino  died  in  1512»  aged  90. 
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BELLOI  (Pstbr-Laursncb  Botrsttb  dv),  a 
French  dramatic  writer,  was  bom  at  St.  Floar,  in 
Auver^e,  in  1727.  It  was  with  great  reluctance 
th  it  he  engaged  in  the  profession  of  the  bar,  and  at 
Itngth  he  left  his  country,  and  went  to  Russia  in  the 
capacity  of  an  actor.  He  continued  some  time 
there,  and  exercised  his  literary  talent  in  the  com- 
position of  various  fugitive  pieces.  Returning  to 
Paris  in  1758)  he  brought  on  the  stage  his  tragedy 
of  Titus,"  in  imitation  of  Metastasio's  "Clemenza 
de  Tito."  He  next  wrote  ♦•  Zelmire,"  which,  on 
account  of  some  striking  incidents  and  situations, 
had  success  on  the  stage,  though  an  extravagant 
and  ill -written  piece.  His  &me  was  raised  to  its 
highest  point  in  1765,  by  his  "  Siege  of  Calais,"  a 
tragedy  which  an  interesting  national  subject  ren- 
dered  extremely  popular.  The  king  presented  the 
author  with  a  gold  medid,  and  a  considerable  pecu- 
niary reward ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Calais  sent 
him  their  freedom  in  a  gold  box,  and  placed  his 

Portrait  in  the  town-hall  among  those  of  their  public 
cnefactors.  His  *<  Bayard"  afterwards  obtained 
some  applause,  though  inferior  to  the  former.  His 
"Peter  the  Cruel,"  and  "  GabrieUe  de  Vergy,"  had 
still  less  merit ;  and  the  failure  of  the  first  of  these 
was  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1775,  to  the  great  regret  of  a  number 
of  friends,  whom  he  had  attached  by  the  goodness  of 
his  heart.  As  a  dramatic  writer,  Belloi  was  distin- 
guished by  knowledge  of  stage  effect  resulting 
from  new  and  uncommon  situations.  The  works  of 
this  writer  were  published  by  Mr.  Gailliard  of  the 
French  academy,  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  1779.  Three  of 
his  dramatic  pieces  are  followed  by  learned  historical 
memoirs.     A  life  of  the  author  is  prefixed. 

BELLONA,  in  fabulous  history,  the  goddess  of 
war,  daughter  to  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  Enyo,  and  often  confounded  with  Mi- 
nerva. She  was  anciently  called  Duelliona,  aud 
was  the  sister  of  Mars,  or  according  to  others,  his 
d.inghter,  or  his  wife.  She  prepared  the  chariot  of 
Mars  when  he  was  going  to  war ;  and  ahe  appeared 
in  battles  armed  with  a  whip  to  animate  the  com- 
batants, with  dishevelled  hair,  and  a  torch  in  her 
hand.  The  Romans  paid  great  sdora'cion  to  her ; 
but  she  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the 
Cappadocians,  and  chiefly  at  Comana,  where  she 
had  about  3000  priests,  who  consecrated  themselves 
by  great  incisions  in  their  body,  and  particularly  in 
the  thigh,  of  which  they  received  the  blood  in  thiir 
hands  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  In  their 
wild  enthusiasm  they  often  predicted  bloodshed  and 
wars,  the  defeat  of  enemies,  or  the  besieging  of  towns. 

BELLORI  (John- Peter),  a  celebrated  an- 
tiquary, was  a  native  of  Rome.  He  was  designed 
by  his  father  for  a  post  in  a  public  office,  and  for 
that  purpose  was  placed  wiUi  his  uncle  Francis 
Angeioni,  secretary  to  caxdinal  Aldobrandini ;  but 
here  he  caught  his  relation's  taste  for  antiquities, 
which  he  made  the  serious  business  of  his  life. 
Christiana  queen  of  Sweden  appointed  him  to  the 
eare  of  her  library  and  cabinet  of  curiosities ;  and 

e»pe  Clement  X.  made  him  antiquary  of  Rome, 
e  died  in  1696,  above  eighty  years  of  age.  The 
valuable  cabinet  which  he  left  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Berlin. 
Bellori  composed  a  great  number  of  works  relative 
to  his  fftvourite  pursuiU.  He  also  reprinted,  In  I(i58. 
with  largo  additions.  Angeloni's  "  Historia  AugusU," 
illustrated  by  medals. 


BELLOSTE,  or  BELOSTE  (Aigcstikb),  a 
surgeon  of  Paris,  who  became  surgeon-major  to  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  is  principafiy  known  as  the 
author  of  a  very  popular  work,  entitled  '*  Le  Chi- 
rurgien  de  Thopital,"  1695,  1705,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  and  most  of  the  continentsl 
languages.  A  second  volume  subsequently  appeared; 
the  au&or  died  at  Turin,  where  he  was  firs^tairgeoa 
to  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  in  1730. 

BELLOTTI  (Peter),  acelebrated  historical  pain- 
ter, bom  at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1700,  aged  75. 
BELLUCCI  (Anthony),  a  painter  of  Venice  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  and  afterwanh 
of  the  elector  Palatine,  was  bom  in  1654,  and  died 
in  1726.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  shadow 
that  prevails  in  his  pictures. 

BELLUTI  (Bonaventitra),  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Catania  in  Sicily,  filled  the  chair  of  philosophy  and 
theology  in  several  Italian  universities,  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  and  died  in  May,  1676.  His  philo- 
sophical works  have  been  published  in  2  vols,  frl 
Venice,  1678  and  1727. 

BELMEIS,  or  BEAUMES  (Richard  dk), 
bishop  of  London  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  I.,  was 
advanced  to  that  see  in  1108,  and  immediately  after 
was  appointed  warden  of  the  marshes  between  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Salop.  He  expended  the  whole  revenues  of  his 
bishopric  on  the  stracture  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in 
London ;  but  despairing  ever  to  finish  it,  he  tamed 
the  stream  of  his  liberality  another  way ;  and,  ex- 
changing the  manor  of  Landsworth  for  a  place  in 
the  diocese  of  London  called  St  Osith  de  Chich,  he 
built  there  a  convent  of  regular  canons.  He  died 
in  1127.—- Richard  de,  bishop  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  was  nephew  of  the  above. 
He  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  London  in  1 151,  and 
died  in  May,  1162. 

BELOE  (William),  an  English  divine  and 
critic,  principally  known  as  the  translator  of  Hero- 
dotus, author  of  "  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and 
Scarce  Books,"  and  the  cetablisher  and  editor  of  the 
"  British  Critic."  He  was  for  some  time  one  of  the 
librarians  of  the  British  museum ;  and  subsequently 
held  the  living  of  Allhallow's,  Ix>ndon,  together 
with  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  cathedraL  He  died 
iu  1817,  aged  60. 

BELON  (Peter),  M.  D.  of  the  faculty  of  Paris, 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Maine,  about  1518. 
He  was  a  considerable  contributor  to  natural  his- 
tory by  his  travels,  which,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  cardinal  de  Tournon,  he  undertook  in  1546,  and 
extended  for  three  or  four  years,  through  Greece, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Lesser  Asia,  and  Bithynia, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  discoveries  in  the 
nature  of  plants,  animals,  minerals,  &c.  On  his 
return  he  published  his  remarks,  under  the  title  of 
"  Les  Observations  de  plusieurs  Singularit^s  etChoses 
memorablcs,  trouvt^es  en  Grece,  en  Asie,  Jud^e, 
Egypte,  Arabic,"  in  4to.  Par.  1553;  a  work  re- 
plete with  curious  and  authentic  particulars,  and 
often  quoted,  to  the  present  day.  He  likewihe  pub- 
lished treatises,  "  On  Coniferous  Trees,"  **  On 
Birds,  with  their  Figures,"  "  On  ihe  Ancient  Mode 
of  Embalming,"  '*  On  Defects  in  the  Practice  of 
A|friculiure."  By  his  learning  and  merit  he  ob- 
tained the  esteem  of  the  kings  Henry  II.  snd 
Charles  IX.,  aud  was  proceeding  to  enrich  >cieuce 
by  his  publications,  when  he  was  assassinated  by 
an  encmv  near  Paris  in  1561. 
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BBLOSELSKY,  a  Runian  prince  who  vraa  am- 
basMdor  from  Gatherino  II.  to  the  court  of  Tarin,  pub- 
lished several  literary  •  works,  amons  which,  ''  A 
Treatise  on  the  Music  of  Italy,"  and  some  French 
Poems,  may  be  favourably  mentioned. 

BELOT  (Jsan),  a  native  of  France  in  the  six- 
toeath  century,  who  published  a  work  entitled, 
The  Work  of  Works,  or  "  Le  plus  parfait  des  Sci- 
ences St^ganographiques,  Paulmes,  Armodilies  et 
BuUistes."  It  contains  some  eccentric  and  chime- 
rical notions,  and  was  in  much  repute  at  one  time 
in  France. 

BELOT  (Jean  ds  Blois),  an  advocate  of  Paris, 
who,  in  1637,  wrote  *'  An  Apobgy  for  the  ^  Latin 
Tongue/'  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  using  the 
French  in  learned  works. 

BELOT,  a  French  lady  who  translated,  into  her 
native  language,  Hume's  History  of  England,  and 
Dr.  Johnson's  Rasselas,  and  wrote  a  few  original 
pieces.     She  died  in  1805. 

BELSHAM  (Thomas),  an  eminent  dissenting 
minister,  who  became  the  head  of  the  Unitarian 
dinreh,  and  officiated  with  great  zeal  at  the  Essex 
Street  chapel.  He  published  *'  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Morals;"  **  A  Life  of 
Prieetlj,"  and  other  works.— His  brother  William, 
a  miscellaneous  and  historical  writer  of  eminence, 
died  November  17,  1827,  at  the  age  of  75.  He 
pnbliahed  in  1789  "  Historical,  Political,  and  Li- 
terary Essays,"  2  vols.  8vo.,  which  passed  through 
several  editions;  and  he  subsequently  wrote  on 
parliamentary  reform,  and  many  other  subjects; 
but  his  principal  work  is  a  "  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  Revolution  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens," 
forming  12  vols.  8vo.,  published  between  1793 
and  1806. 

BELSUNCE  (Hsnrt-Francis-Xavibb  de*),  ho- 
nourably known  as  **the  |[ood  bishop  of  Marseilles," 
was  the  son  of  the  marquis  of  Belsunce,  a  nobleman 
of  Guienne.  He  first  entered  into  the  society  of 
Jesuits ;  which  he  afterwards  quitted,  and  in  1709 
imt  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Marseilles.  At 
the  dreadful  plaffue  which  visited  that  citv  in  1720 
and  1721,  andwhich  was  one  of  the  most  fat^  upon  re- 
cord, this  prelate  greatly  distinguished  his  charitable 
leal  and  fortitude.  Refusing  to  quit  the  scene  of 
danger,  he  devoted  all  his  fortune  and  time  to  the 
succour  of  the  afflicted,  and  went  from  street  to 
street  in  the  height  of  the  pestilence,  carrying  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  relief  to  the  sick  and  dym^. 
This  noble  conduct  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  his 
unfortunate  diocesans;  and  such  was  the  afi'ection 
with  which  calamity  inspired  him  towards  the  flock 
oemmitted  to  his  charge,  that  when  the  king,  in 
1723,  meant  to  reward  his  merit,  by  removing  him 
to  the  see  of  Laon,  which  confers  a  dukedom  and 
peerage,  he  refused  to  chance  his  situation.  He 
always  remained  attached  to  the  order  of  Jesuits  to 
which  he  had  originally  belonged ;  and  to  so  i  e  of 
this  society,  whom  he  kept  with  him,  were  attril  uted 
certain  pastDral  instructions  and  other  works  of 
devotion  which  appeared  under  his  name.  He  died 
in  1755. 

BBLTRAND  (Hrrmand-Douinick),  one  of 
the  most  famous  sculptors  of  his  time,  was  bom  in 
Spain,  and  died  in  1590.  The  palace  of  the  Escu- 
rul,  and  several  of  the  principal  buildings  t.f  Ma- 
drid, are  decorated  with  statues  from  his  chisel. 

BELUS,  an  ancient  monarch,  whose  true  history 
is  lost  in  the  mitt  of  antiquity,  is  supposed  by  some 
Univ.  JBifl^.— Nos.  51  &  52. 


to  have  been  the  Pttl  of  scripture,  and  the  founder 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  It  is  asserted,  that  hav- 
ing vanquished  the  Arabians  and  driven  them  from 
Babylon,  he  fixed  his  throne  there  about  the  year 
1322,  B.  C,  and  after  a  reign  of  55  years  left  his 
kingdom  to  his  son  Ninus,  who  caused  him  to  be 
worshipped  after  his  death,  and  erected  to  his  honour 
the  famous  temple,  called  the  tower  of  Babel.  Other 
writers,  however,  conceive  Belus  to  have  been  the 
Nimrod  of  scripture,  consequently  much  earlier  than 
the  Assyrian  kingdom. 

BELZONI  (Jqhn  Baptist),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  travellers  of  modem  times,  was  born  at 
Padua,  some  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  came  to  England  in 
1 803,  where  he  married,  and  being  of  gigantic  sta- 
ture and  strength,  exhibited  feats  of  strength  in 
various  theatres  in  England.  About  1812,  he  vi- 
sited Portugal,  Spain,  and  Malta,  and  subsequently 
Egypt,  where  he  made  some  remarkable  discoveries. 
Besides  penetrating  into  several  tombs  and  temples 
newlv  discovered,  at  the  frequent  risk  of  his  life,  he 
found  an  entrance  into  the  great  pvramid  of  Ghizeh, 
a  task  which  had  baffled  the  efforts  of  preceding 
centuries.  On  his  return  to  England  through  Italy, 
Belzoni  visited  his  native  place,  when  a  medal  was 
struck  in  honour  of  him.  Whilst  in  London,  he 
exhibited  at  the  Egyptian  hall  models  of  the  tombs 
he  had  explored,  and  published  a  most  interesting 
account  of  his  travels.  In  1822  he  undertook  an 
expedition  to  the  central  part  of  Africa,  but  he  had 
no  sooner  come  within  the  influence  of  that  baneful 
climate,  than  he  was  attacked  with  dysentery,  and 
died  at  Benin,  November  26,  1823.  The  British 
museum  contains  the  chief  part  of  the  statues,  &c. 
brought  by  Belzoni  from  Egypt. 

BEMBO  (John),  doge  of  Venice  in  1615.  His 
reign  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  war  which  was 
carried  on  by  the  Venetians  against  the  archduke  of 
Austria.     He  died  in  1618. 

BEMBO  (Petbb),  cardinal,  an  eminent  restorer 
of  literature,  son  of  Bernardo  Bembo,  a  noble  Ve- 
netian, was  bom  at  Venice  in  1470.  At  the  age  of 
eight  he  accompanied  his  fiither  to  Florence,  whither 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  from  his  republic ;  and 
on  his  return,  he  studied  Latin  and  polite  literature, 
under  Urticio.  At  a  more  mature  age  he  went  witli 
his  father  to  Bergamo,  of  which  city  Bernardo  was 
appointed  chief  magistrate;  and  in  1492  he  obtained 
permission  to  go  to  Messina,  in  order  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  under  Constantins 
Lascaris.  He  removed  to  Padua  in  1495,  and  in 
that  university  received  instractions  in  philosophy 
from  Nicholas  Leonica  Tomeo.  In  1498,  his  fa&er 
being  appointed  vice  domino  of  Ferrara,  he  attended 
him  to  that  city,  where  he  had  the  happiness  of  con- 
tracting an  intimate  friendship  with  Loeniceno,  Te- 
baldeo,  Sadoleto,  and  Hercules  Strozzi.  He  now 
became  distinguidied  as  a  writer;  and  his  *•  Azolani," 
consisting  of  discourses  on  love  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  named  from  the  castle  of  Azob',  where 
they  were  composed,  became  extremely  popular 
throughout  Italy.  In  1506  he  visited  the  court  of 
Urbino,  where  he  continued  six  years  pursuing  his 
studies,  and  enjoying  the  favour  of  the  prince.  In 
1512  he  went  with  Julian  de'  Medici  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  the  pope,  Julius  II.,  whose 
successor  Leo  X.  immediately  on  his  election  ap- 
pointed Bcmbo  for  his  secretary,  with  an  ample 
salary.    He  executed  his  charge  with  raui  h  diligence 
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and  fidelity,  and  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  con- 
fidence of  his  master,  who  employed  him  in  various 
important  commissions.  In  1520  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Padua  for  the  recovery  of  his  health; 
and  Leo  dying  in  the  mean  time,  Bembo  fixed  him- 
self in  that  city,  where  for  many  years  he>passed  a 
tranquil  life  amidst  his  studies,  and  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  men  of  letters.  In  1529  the  task  was  im- 
posed upon  him  of  writing  the  Venetian  history,  in 
which  he  employed  himself  even  after  his  removal 
to  Rome,  lliis  event  took  place  in  1539/  when 
pope  Paul  III.  wishing  to  honour  his  pontificate  by 
the  elevation  of  men  of  learning  to  the  cardinalate, 
named  to  this  dignity  Bembo,  who  was  warmly  re- 
commended to  him  by  Sadolet  and  Contarini.  His 
reluctance  to  accept  of  this  high  office  is  supposed 
not  to  have  been  entirely  feigned ;  however,  in  the 
same  year  he  removed  to  Rome.  As  a  preparative 
for  his  assumption  of  the  purple,  he  was  ordained 
priest;  and  thenceforth  is  said  to  have  entirely 
changed  his  mode  of  life,  and  have  given  himself  up 
to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  function.  He  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  bishopric  of  Gubbio  in  1541,  and  trans- 
lated to  that  of  Bereamo  in  1544 :  he  continued, 
however,  to  reside  at  Rome,  much  honoured  by  the 
pope,  and  respected  by  the  first  characters  in  the 
court.  He  died  in  1547,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  alia  Minerva.  This  cardinal 
is  almost  equally  celebrated  as  a  writer  in  his  ver- 
nacular  tongue  and  in  the  Latin,  in  prose  and  in 
verse.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  of  those  who 
contributed  to  elevate  Italian  poetry  from  the  rude 
state  into  which  it  was  fallen,  and  to  polish  and 

furify  it  by  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  Petrarch, 
lis  Latin  poems  are  esteemed  for  their  classical 
elegance  and  delicacy,  though  they  have  little  pre- 
tensions to  genius,  and  some  that  he  wrote  in  his 
youth  are  extremely  licentious.  He  seems  chiefly 
to  have  built  his  reputation  on  his  Latin  works  in 
prose,  which  are  laboured  with  extraordinary  care. 
The  principal  works  of  Bembo  are,  "  Epistolse  no- 
mine Leonis  X."  pont  max.  lib.  16.  Venet  1536 : 
"  Bpist  famiUarum,"  lib.  6.  Venet,  1552 :  "  Rime 
de  M.  Pietro  Bembo,"  Rom.  and  Venet.  1548: 
"  Historia  Rerum  Venetanim,"  lib.  12.  Venet  1551. 
All  his  works  in  both  languages  were  published  to- 
gether in  4  Tols.  fol.  Venice,  1729. 

BEME  or  BESME.     See  Dianowitz. 

BEMMEL  (Chaulbs  Sebastian),  a  celebrated 
landscape  painter,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  are 
Tecorded.  His  favorite  subjects  were  sea  views, 
tempests,  fires,  and  sunrise  and  sunset.  He  died  in 
1796.-*WiLLiAM  Van,  an  ancestor  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Utrecht,  in  1630,  and  died  in  1708 ; 
he  excelled  in  landscape,  as  did  also  his  son  George, 
who  likewise  painted  battle-pieces  with  much  effecL 
Georffe  died  in  1723. 

BEN  ALCAZAR  (Sebastian),  a  celebrated  Spa^ 
nish  officer,  who  assisted  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of 
Peru.  Ho  was  made  governor  of  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  he  conquered,  and  died  some  time  «ifter 
1548. 

BENAMATI  (Gdidubaldb),  an  Italian  poet  of 
some  reputation  in  his  time,  died  in  1653,  leaving 
behind  him  a  variety  of  poems,  which  are  almost  all 
forgotten. 

BENAVIDIO  (in  Latin  Marcus  Mantua  Be- 
NAviDius),  a  celebrated  lawyer,  was  born  in  1490, 
at  Padua,  where  his  father  was  a  physician.  He 
Uuf  ht  the  civil  and  canon  law  at  his  native  city  for 


sixty  years,  with  high  reputation,  icfdsing  sevettl 
invitations  from  other  universitiM  and  crowned 
heads.  He  thrice  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, vix.  from  the  emperors  Charles  V.  and  FenM^ 
nand  I.,  and  from  pope  Pius  IV.  He  ditd  in  1582, 
having  written  several  learned  works  in  his  own 
profession ;  among  which  are,  •*  Collectanea  lopcr 
Jus  Ceesareum ;"  **  Observationum  legaluim,  lib.  x." 
"  De  iUustribus  Jurisconsultis." 

BENBOW  (John),  a  distinguished  English  m- 
val  commander,  bom  about  1650,  was  brought  op 
to  the  sea  in  the  merchants'  service ;  and  conuBUid^ 
ing  a  vessel  of  his  own  in  the  Mediterranean  trade, 
signalized  his  courage  in  1686,  by  beating  off  a  Sal- 
lee  rover  of  much  superior  force,  which  had  boarded 
him.  The  fame  of  this  action  caused  him  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  court  of  Spain,  and  recommended  by 
the  Catholic  king  to  James  II.,  who  gave  him  a  ship 
in  the  royal  navy.  In  the  reign  of  king  William  ht 
was  much  employed  in  cruising  in  the  channel,  to 
protect  the  English  trade  and  annoy  that  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  mer- 
chants, to  whose  interests  he  was  actively  attentiTe. 
His  intrepidity  and  enterprising  spirit  were  Ukewiw 
displayed  in  several  bombatdments  of  the  French 
ports  undertaken  at  that  period,  of  whi/ch  that  of  St 
Maloes,  in  1693,  where  Benbow  acted  as  commo- 
dore,  was  one  of  the  most  successful.  King  Wil- 
liam soon  regarded  him  as  one  of  his  best  sea  officen, 
and  promoted  him  to  a  flag,  with  the  charge  of  bk>ck- 
ing  up  Dunkirk,  in  which  the  famous  Barth  lay  with 
his  squadron.  For  want  of  a  proper  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  Dutch  admiral,  Barth  got  out,  nor 
was  Benbow  ever  able  to  overtake  him.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  protecting  in  great  measure  the 
English  trade,  whUe  that  of  the  Dutch  suffered  from 
the  enemy  severely.  In  1698,  Benbow,  then  rear- 
admiral,  sailed  with  a  small  squadron  to  the  Weit 
Indies,  in  order  to  protect  commerce,  and  watch  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  suspected  of  hostile  intentions. 
Here  he  acted  with  equal  spirit  and  prudence;  and 
on  his  return  was  promoted  to  be  vice-admiral  of  tbs 
blue,  and  sent  to  cruise  off  Dunkirk.  Soon  after- 
wards, war  with  France  appearing  inevitable,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  West  IndiM; 
and  several  officers  excusing  themselves  from  the 
command,  it  was  offexed  to  Benbow,  who  cheerfally 
accepted  it,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  superioritv 
of  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  arrived 
with  ten  ships  at  Barbadoes  in  November,  1701 ; 
and  in  August,  1702,  he  fell  in  vrith  the  French 
fleet  under  admiral  Du  Casse,  near  the  SpaniA 
main.  A  running  fight  succeeded  during  five  dajij 
at  the  end  of  which,  Benbow  coming  up  with  the 
enemy's  sternmost  ship,  began  to  engage,  when  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  leg  broken  to  pieces  bv 
a  chain  shot.  He  was  carried  down  to  be  dressed, 
but  causing  himself  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  brought 
up  again,  and  placed  on  the  quarter-deck,  he  conti- 
nued the  engagement  Though  his  fleet  was  much 
su^ierior  to  the  enemy's,  he  was  basely  deserted  by 
most  of  his  captains,  and  provented  from  making 
use  of  his  advantage.  They  even,  on  his  callings 
council  of  war,  signed  a  paper,  expressing  their  opi- 
nion *'  that  no  more  was  to  be  dene ;"  and  thus  the 
whole  French  fleet  was  suffered  to  escape,  to  the 
infinite  mortification  of  the  admiral,  who  on  his  re- 
turn to  Jamaica  caused  them  to  be  tried  for  coward- 
ice and  disobedience  of  orders,  when  two  of  theni 
were  condemned,  and,  on  their  npaan  to  Englanili 
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B«nbow,  who  underwent  amputation  of  his 
leg,  and  whoae  spirits  were  much  affected  by  thii 
diagrac«Ad  bumesi,  expired  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1702»  to  the  |;reat  concern  of  his  sovereiffu  and 
country.  His  memory  waa  long  cherished  in  the 
navy,  where  his  true  seamanlike  qualities,  and  his 
rise  ^m  a  low  beginning  merely  by  force  of  merit, 
gained  him  a  higher  reputation  than  his  ex{doit8 
alone  would  seem  to  warrant — ^Bembow  (Jobn), 
son  to  the  preceding,  was  intended  by  his  father  for 
a  seaman,  and  educated  accordingly.  Of  the  exact 
time  of  his  birth  and  death  we  seem  to  possess  no 
documents,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  a 
young  man  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ship- 
wrecked, in  1701,  on  the  island  of  Madagascar,  on 
board  the  Degrave  East  Indiaman,  of  wluch  he  was 
fourth  mate.  The  king  of  that  part  of  the  island 
where  the  crew  were  wrecked,  immediately  compel- 
led them  to  march  up  the  country,  where  they  found 
one  captain  Drummond  and  captain  Stewart,  with  a 
few  teamen,  who  acquainted  them  more  particularly 
with  their  deplorable  situation,  and  the  little  hopes 
they  could  entertain  of  ever  being  permitted  to  quit 
the  island.  In  this  distress  the  officers  held  a  con- 
soltBtion,  and  captain  Drummond  proposed,  as  the 
only  expedient  by  which  they  could  recover  their 
tiberty,  to  seize  the  black  king,  and  march  off  with 
him  prisoner  to  some  other  part  of  the  island  where 
ships  might  be  expected  to  come.  This  spirited  en- 
terpriae  was  executed  with  great  courage,  but  the 
natives  proposing  to  negotiate  for  the  ransom  of 
their  king,  the  Europeans,  contrary  to  the  earnest 
ramonstiances  of  Mr.  Benbow  and  some  others,  con- 
sented to  surrender  him  up  on  condition  of  receiving 
six  guns,  on  the  supposition  that  the  blacks  would 
then  follow  them  no  further.  The  contrary  was, 
however,  the  case;  but  the  same  weak  reasoning 
induced  them  to  ffive  up  the  prince  also  for  three 
hostages,  two  of  whom  made  their  escape ;  immedi- 
ately after  which  the  blacks  proceedea  to  fire  upon 
them.  Aiter  an  engagement,  another  treaty  was 
opened,  in  which  the  blacks  promised  to  let  them 
m^  provided  they  first  gave  up  their  arms.  Mr. 
Benbow  strongly  opposed  the  proposition ;  and  when 
it  came  to  be  put  mto  execution,  he,  with  captains 
Dnunmond  and  Stewait,  and  some  of  their  crew, 
refused  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  marched  off  in 
the  night;  but  all  the  rest,  excepting  one  boy,  Ro- 
bert Drury,  were  put  to  death  as  soon  as  claylight 
appeared.  Mr.  Benbow  was  many  years  upon  the 
island  before  an  op|>ortunity  of  returning  to  Europe 
presented  itself^  during  which  time  he  lived  with  the 
natives  in  their  manners  and  habits.  He  had  either 
kept  or  written  a  journal,  which  Dr.  Campbell  re- 
grets the  loss  of,  as  a  complete  description  of  the 
south  part  of  the  island  of  'Madagascar ;  but  which 
the  editor  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Biogr.  Britan- 
nica,  1784^  from  the  authority  of  the  39th  volume  of 
the  Gentlonan's  Magazine,  states  to  have  been  little 
more  than  a  seaman's  joumaL  It  was  burnt  by  an 
accidental  fire  in  1714. 

BENCI,  or  BENCTO  (Fbancis),  bom  at  Aqua- 
pendente  in  1542,  pursued  his  studies  at  Rome,  un- 
der the  celebrated  Muretus,  whose  elegant  taste  in 
literatnre  he  in  good  measure  imbibed.  In  1570  he 
entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits,  and  for  several 
yean  vras  a  profsssor  of  eloquence  at  Sienna,  Peru- 
gil^  and  Rome.  He  emnloyed  his  j»en  chiefly  upon 
religions  topics,  and  died  at  Rome,  in  the  college  of 
Ins  todety,  in  1594.    His  Latin  poams  and  orations 


have  been  printed  together  in  two  vols.  8vo.  both  in 
Grermany  and  Italy.  He  also  wrote  an  heroic  poem 
on  the  death  of  the  five  martyrs  of  the  society  in  India. 

BENGIYENNI  (Joseph),  an  Italian  writer,  was 
the  author  of  a  Life  of  Dante,  some  **  Academical 
Dissertations,*'  and  other  works,  which  are  much 
esteemed.  His  mind  was  said  to  be  a  library  to  all 
his  friends,  and  his  heart  a  hospitable  asylum  for  the 
unhappy.     He  died  July  31,  1808. 

BENCIUS,   orDEBENCIIS.     See  Senbnsis. 

BENDA  (Gxorgb),  a  native  of  Altbenadky  in 
Bohemia,  master  of  the  chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Gotha.  His-  musical  talents  procured  him  a  pen^ 
rion,  and  he  died  in  1795,  aged  74.  He  wrote  some 
pieces  for  the  harpsichord,  but  of  all  his  composi- 
tions produced  on  the  stage,  his  **  Ariadne  in  Naxos" 
is  the  most  admired.  His  three  brothers  were  also 
eminent  musicians. 

BENDER.     See  Colomban. 

BENDLOWES  (Edward),  was  bom  in  1613» 
and  after  having  travelled  through  several  countries, 
and  visited  seven  courts  of  princes,  he  returned 
home,  the  Mecsenas  of  the  age,  and  squandered 
away  his  estate  on  poets,  musicians,  buffoons,  and 
flatterers,  and  in  buying  curiosities.  His  flatterers 
used  to  style  him  Benevolus;  by  way  of  anagram  on 
his  name,  in  return  for  his  generosity  towaras  them. 
He  died  at  Oxford,  the  18th  of  December,  1686. 

BENEDETTO,  the  name,  among  artists,  of  an 
eminent  painter,  Gio  Benedetto  Castiglione,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  was  bom  in  1616,  and  first  brought  up  to 
literature;  but  a  natural  inclination  for  painting 
caused  him  to  be  devoted  to  that  profession.  Ho 
first  studied  under  Paggi,  and  afterwards  under 
Andrea  Ferrari ;  but  he  was  principally  indebted 
for  the  excellence  he  acquired  to  the  lessons  of  Van- 
dyke, who  came  to  paint  at  Genoa.  He  ferther  im- 
proved himself  at  Rome  and  Venice,  and  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  travelling  through  the  principal 
towns  in  Italy,  at  all  of  which  he  left  proofs  of  his 
abilitv.  He  finally  fixed  at  Mantua,  where  the  duke 
took  him  into  his  service,  and  employed  him  in  de- 
corating his  palace.  Here,  after  suffering  much 
from  the  gout,  which  brought  on  early  infirmities 
but  could  not  extinguish  his  love  of  labour,  he  died 
in  1670,  aged  54.  Benedetto  exceUed  in  almost 
every  kind  of  paintinff,  but  his  favourite  subjects 
were  of  the  pastoral  kind,  with  animals  and  land- 
scape, which  ne  had  carefiilly  studied  from  nature. 
His  designs  are  elegant,  his  touch  masterly,  his  pen- 
cil spirited,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ciair- 
obscure  reigns  in  his  works.  His  principal  pieces 
are  in  the  churches  of  Genoa ;  but  some  of  his 
easel  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  principal 
cabinets  in  Europe.  He  made  etchings  firom  many  of 
his  own  designs,  which  possess  much  spirit  and  fancy. 

BENEDICT  (St.),  founder  of  the  monastic 
order  of  Benedictines,  was  bora  in  480,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Nursia,  in  Italy,  and  received  his  education 
at  Rome.  At  an  early  age  he  retired  to  a  desert, 
and  passed  three  years  in  a  cavern  known  only  to 
one  friend.  Being  discovered  by  some  neighbour- 
ing monks,  he  was  chosen  by  them  for  their  abbot; 
but  a  dissatisfaction  with  their  conduct  caused  him 
again  to  retire  into  solitude.  The  fame  of  his 
sanctity  of  life,  however,  drew  so  many  devotees 
after  him,  that  in  a  short  time  he  peopled  twelve 
monasteries  with  his  followers.  Thence  ne  removed, 
in  539,  to  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  took  possession 
of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  destroyed  the  image,  and  con- 
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verted  the  gurrounding  inhabitants  from  heatheniBm 
to  Christianity.  He  then  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  famous  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  where  he 
collected  a  numerous  community,  and  established 
his  rule.  His  purpose  was,  to  form  an  establish- 
ment more  solid,  lueful,  and  of  more  regular  man- 
ners, than  those  of  other  orders ;  and  its  members 
were  enjoined  to  divide  their  time  between  prayer, 
reading,  the  education  of  youth,  and  other  pious 
labours.  The  excellence  of  his  disposition  caused 
his  order  to  dourish  exceedingly;  and  Benedict 
himself  acquired  so  much  reputation,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  had  a  visit  from  the  Gothic  conqueror 
Totila,  and  to  have  softened  that  barbarian  by  his 
remonstrances.  He  died,  according  to  Mabillon,  in 
543:  according  to  others,  in  544  or  547.  The 
church  of  Rome  reverences  him  as  a  saint,  and  the 
Benedictine  order  became  in  a  short  time  the  most 
considerable  in  the  west ;  and  about  the  9th  century 
had  absorbed  all  the  others.  It  acqnired  immense 
riches,  entered  into  political  factions,  and  for  a  long 
period  was  the  great  support  of  the  power  of  the  popes. 

BENEDICT  (Biscop),  an  English  abbot  of  the 
7th  century,  devoted  himself  early  to  religion,  and 
in  653  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  acquire 
an  exact  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Alter  repeated  joumies  and  residences  abroad,  he 
obtained  a  tract  of 'land  from  king  Egfrid  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Were,  where  he  founded  a  monastery 
of  Benedictine  monks.  This  he  built  after  the 
Roman  architecture,  and  caused  to  be  glazed  by 
artiiicers  from  France;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  great  business  of  his  joumies  on  the  continent, 
in  wliich  he  five  times  visited  Rome,  to  enrich  his 
native  country  with  supplies  of  books,  pictures,  and 
church  ornaments  of  every  kind,  in  order  that  reli- 
gion might  appear  with  as  much  civilization  and 
splendour  in  this  remote  land,  as  it  had  long  done 
near  the  centre  of  its  establishment.  He  founded  a 
second  monastery  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  called 
Girwy  or  Jarrow ;  and  in  bdO  closed  an  active  life 
by  a  pious  and  edifying  death.  He  was  buried  in 
his  monastery  of  Wercmonth,  and  his  memory  has 
been  beatified  by  the  Roman  church.  He  was  the 
author  of  some  treatises  on.  monastic  discipline  and 
the  church  rituaL 

BENEDICT,  abbot  of  Anaine,  in  Languedoc, 
bom  in  753,  was  the  son  of  Aigulfe  count  of 
Maguelone,  who  sent  him  to  the  court  of  king 
Pepin.  Benedict  served  that  prince,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Charlemagne,  till  an  accident  which  endan- 
gered his  life  maide  such  an  impression  on  him,  that 
he  quitted  the  world,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  in 
Languedoc,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
excess  of  his  mortifications.  He  afterwards  built 
himself  a  hermitage  on  a  rivulet  called  Anian, 
which  in  time  became  a  considerable  monastery. 
The  strict  discipline  which  he  established  here, 
Benedict  introduced  into  many  other  abbeys ;  and 
XiOuis  le  Debonnaire,  summoning  him  to  court,  gave 
him,  as  it  were,  the  superintendence  of  all  the  mo- 
nasteries  in  France.  He  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  817,  and  drew  up  a  set  of  sta- 
tutes for  the  conduct  of  the  monks,  which  were 
carried  into  execution,  and  rendered  this  Benedict 
as  much  the  founder  of  reform  in  the  monasteries  of 
France  and  Germany,  as  the  first  saint  Benedict 
had  been  in  those  of  Italy.  He  died  in  821  in  a 
monastery  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  having  made  a 
ooUeetion  of  rules    of   the    eastern  and  western 


monks,  entitled  "Codex  Regularam;"  and  also  a 
kind  of  concordance  of  monastic  rules,  comparing 
them  all  with  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  These  weie 
published  by  HoLttenius  at  Rome ;  as  well  as  a  col* 
lection  of  homilies  of  the  fathers,  by  the  ssjim 
Benedict.  He  also  drew  up  a  penitentiary.  He  is 
beatified  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

BENEDICT  I.  pope,  called  by  the  Greek  wtiters 
Bononu,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  son  of  one  Boniface 
was  elected  to  the  pontifical  chair  in  574,  after  a 
vacancy  of  ten  months,  occasioned  by  the  disordered 
state  of  Italy.  At  this  period  the  Lombards 
overran  that  country,  and  fixed  their  seat  in  it 
under  Alboin.  Grief  on  account  of  the  ravages 
they  committed  is  said  to  have  put  an  end  to  the 
life  of  Benedict,  after  filling  the  see  somewhat  above 
four  years. 

BENEDICT  11.  pope,  a  Roman,  distinguished 
by  his  learning  and  virtues,  was  elected  in  683^  hut 
not  ordained  till  near  a  year  after.  The  inconre- 
nience  of  this  delay  of  confirmation  from  the  em> 
perors  of  Constantinople,  caused  Benedict  to 
request  of  Constantino  Pogonatus,  that  the  penoo 
elected  to  the  popedom  might  in  future  receive  ordi- 
nation immediately;  and  the  emperor  gave  per- 
mission accordingly,  though  it  was  revok^  by  his 
(successors.  The  sixth  council  was  received  in 
Spain  during  this  pontificate.  Benedict  died  in  685, 
and  for  his  services  to  the  church  he  obtained  Uie 
honour  of  canonization- 

BENEDICT  in.  pope,  a  Roman  of  great  repu- 
tation for  piety,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
pontificate  in  855,  and  in  a  manner  compelled  to 
assume  that  office,  which  his  humility  led  him  to 
decline.  The  deeree  of  his  election  was  sent  for  ^ 
confirmation  to  the  emperors  Lothaire  and  Lewis; 
but  the  deputies,  being  corrupted,  joined  with  the 
imperial  envoys  in  nominating  the  presbyter 
Anastasius,  who  had  been  deposed  by  a  council  to 
make  way  for  the  preceding  pope.  Anastasius  took 
Violent  possession  of  the  papal  throne,  and  treated 
Benedict  with  great  cruelly  and  indignity.  The 
Roman  clergy,  however,  were  firm  in  his  cause,  and 
could  not  by  any  menaces  be  induced  to  consecrate 
Anastasius.  Benedict  was  therefore,  after  a  short 
time,  re-seated  on  the  throne,  which  he  filled  with  a 

Sreat  character  fur  mildness,  piety,  and  charity.  Ho 
iedin858.  Two  epistles  of  his  are  remaining: 
one  to  Hincmar  archbishop  of  Rheims,  confirming 
the  acts  of  the  council  of  Soissons;  the  other  to  the 
bishops  of  the  kingdom  of  Charles  the  Bald,  agsinit 
a  subkdeacon,  Hubert,  accused  of  high  crimes. 

BENEDICT  IV.  pope,  son  of  a  Roman  of  rank, 
was  raised  to  the  chair  about  the  year  900.  Nothioc 
remarkable  is  related  of  him,  except  that  he  crowned 
Lewis,  the  son  of  Boso,  emperor.  He  supported 
a  good  character  in  an  age  of  depravity,  and  died 
in  903. 

BENEDICT  V.  pope,  a  Roman,  and  first  keeper 
of  the  records,  was  chosen  in  964,  on  the  death  of 
John  XII.,  by  the  Romans,  who  had  snoportea  thst 
deposed  pope  against  Leo  VIII.  Toe  emperor 
Otno,  the  patntn  of  Leo,  on  the  intelhgence  of  this 
election,  marched  to  Rome,  and  soon  brought  it  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  bishops  of  his  P^rty 
then  assembled  in  council,  and  summoning  Bene- 
dict, demanded  of  him  by  what  right  ho  wore  the 
pontifical  robes.  Benedict  replied,  "  I  have  sinned; 
take  pity  on  me."  He  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Leo    and  the  emperor,  acknowledged  hisMcIf  sn 
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esarper,  and  asked  forgiveness.  He  was  then 
atnpped  of  his  ornaments,  divested  of  the  pontifical 
and  priestly  divnity,  and  sentenced  to  banishment 
The  place  of  his  exile  was  Hamburgh,  where  he 
died  iQ  965  or  U66.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  uncommon  learning  and  sanctity  of  life.  His 
remains  were  afterwanls  translated  to  Rome. 

BENEDICT  YI.  pope,  was  elected  in  972.  In 
the  second  year  of  his  pontificate,  a  party  at  Rome, 
headed  by  one  Ciocius,  or  Cinthius,  attacked  the 
Lateran  palace,  and  seizing  the  nope,  imprisoned 
him  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was  soon 
after  either  strangled  or  famished. 

BENEDICT  VII.  pope,  a  Roman,  and  bishop 
of  Sntri,  was  elected  in  975.  Immediately  after  his 
ordination,  he  solemnly  deposed  and  excommuni- 
cated Franco,  by  some  called  Boniface  VII.,  to 
make  room  for  whose  usurpation  Benedict  VI.  had 
been  murdered.  After  a  prudent  government  of 
nine  years,  he  died  in  984. 

BENEDICT  VIIT.  pope,  whose  former  name 
was  John,  son  of  Gregory  count  of  Tusoulum,  was 
bishop  of  Porto,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  pon- 
tifical dignity  in  1012.  One  Gregory,  an  antipope, 
soon,  however,  obliged  him  to  quit  his  see,  and  take 
refu|re  in  Saxony,  where  he  obtained  the  protection 
of  Henry  king  of  Germany.  This  prince  was  pre- 
paring to  reinstate  him,  when  Benedict  was  restored 
to  his  throne  by  the  Romans  themselves.  Henry 
nevertheless  marched  to  Rome,  where  Benedict 
solemnly  crowned  him  emperor,  by  the  title  of 
Henry  II.,  and  his  queen  Cuneeunda,  empress.  In 
1016,  the  Saracens  making  a  descent  at  Luna,  in 
Tuscany,  settled  there  with  their  families,  and 
thence  infested  the  surrounding  country.  The  pope, 
alarmed  at  such  a  neighbourhood,  assembled  a  laree 
force  of  the  dependents  and  protectors  of  the  church, 
and  put  the  whole  number  of  the  Saracens  to  the 
sword.  Benedict  also  waged  war  with  the  Greeks, 
who  were  ravaging  Puglia,  and  in  1019  went  to 
Bamberg,  to  consecrate  a  church  in  that  city,  which 
he  had  erected  into  a  bishopric.  Two  councils  were 
held  during  this  pontificate,  one  at  Rome,  the  other 
at  Pavia ;  the  acts  of  the  latter  are  preserved.  They 
contain  the  pope*s  complaints  of  the  incontinence 
of  the  clergy,  and  various  canons  relative  to  the 
children  of  clerks,  and  the  vassals  of  the  church. 
An  cpisUe  of  his  is  extant,  excommunicating  the 
usurpers  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  of  Ciuni. 

BENEDICT  IX.  pope,  whose  name  was  The- 
ophylnct,  son  of  Albcnc  count  of  Tusculum,  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  John  XIX.  in  1033,  though  then 
only  in  his  eighteenth  year.  He  dishonoured  his 
ofllce  bv  his  vices  and  debaucheries,  the  notoriety 
of  -which  caused  the  Romans  to  expel  him  from  his 
see,  but  he  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Conrad. 
He  is  recorded  as  the  first  pope  who  ever  released 
a  monk  from  his  vows  after  solemn  profession,  which 
he  did  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  the  Polish  nobles,  who  had  found  their  king 
Casimir  in  the  capacity  'of  a  monk  at  the  abbey  of 
Cinni,  whence  they  wished  to  restore  him  to  his 
throiie.  Benedict  lived  a  life  of  the  greatest  irre- 
g^nlarity,  and  after  various  expulsions  and  restora- 
tions, found  it  adviseable  to  resign  or  sell  his  pone- 
dom  to  John,  arcfapriest  of  the  Roman  church.  He 
resumed  it  however,  more  than  once,  under  the 
ensning  pontificates,  till  death  closed  his  scandalous 
career  in  1054. 

BENEDICT    X.   pope,  or  antipope,  by  name 


John  Mincius,  bishop  of  Veletri,  of  the  family  of  the 
counts  of  Tusculum,  was  elected  to  the  popedom  by 
a  party  in  1058,  on  the  death  of  Stephen  IX.  with- 
out waiting  for  the  return  of  Hildebrand  the  sub- 
deacon,  afterwards  pope  GregoryVII.,  from  Germany, 
as  had  been  agreea  upon.  On  the  return  of  Hilde- 
brand with  Gerard  bishop  of  Florence,  the  kttcr 
was  acknowledged  as  lawful  pope  in  a  council  held 
at  Sutri,  and  Benedict  was  deposed  and  excommu- 
nicated. Benedict,  finding  himself  unable  to  keep 
the  pontifical  throne,  humbly  requested  forgiveness 
of  the  new  pope ;  and  receiving  absolution,  though 
with  the  loss  of  his  episcopacy  and  priesthood,  was 
allowed  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  at  St.  Mary's 
the  greater  in  Rome.  His  pontificate  lasted  less 
than  ten  months. 

BENEDICT  XI.  pope,  whose  name  was  Nicholas 
Bocasini,  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  or,  according 
to  some,  of  a  notary,  at  Trevigi  in  the  state  of 
Venice.  After  teaching  school  some  time  at  Venice, 
he  entered  into  the  order  of  preaching  friars,  or 
Dominicans,  of  which,  in  1298,  he  became  general. 
He  was  then  created  by  pope  Boniface  Vllf.  cardi- 
nal bishop,  first  of  Sabina,  afterwards  of  Ostia,  and 
after  the  death  of  pope  Boniface  in  1303,  he  was 
elected  his  successor;  and  immediately  began  to 
restore  peace  to  the  church.  He  annulled  the  cen- 
sures passed  against  Philippe  le  Bel  king  of  France, 
and  reconciled  that  country  to  the  holy  see.  He 
restored  the  Colonna  family  to  their  dignities  and 
possessions,  with  the  exception  of  Sciarra,  whoin, 
with  Nogaret,  he  summoned  to  Rome,  and  on  their 
diiiobedience,  solemnly  excommunicated  them.  He 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  troubles  arisen  at  Flo- 
rence from  the  parties  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri ; 
and  not  being  able  to  succeed,  he  laid  the  city  under 
an  interdict.  But  his  cfibrts  for  the  good  of  the 
church  were  soon  brought  to  a  period ;  for  in  the 
ninth  month  of  his  pontificate,  July,  1304,  he  was 
carried  off  by  a  short  illness  at  Perugia,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison.  This  pope  was  disposed  not 
only  to  conduct  all  public  affairs  with  moderation, 
but  to  act  with  the  same  spirit  with  respect  to  his 
family.  His  mother  coming  to  visit  him  soon  after 
his  promotion,  dressed  in  rich  apparel,  he  turned 
from  her,  saying,  "  My  mother  is  not  a  princess,  but 
a  poor  woman."  The  next  day  when  she  presented 
herself  in  her  usual  dress,  he  tenderly  embraced  her, 
and  treated  her  with  filial  regard ;  yet  he  would  not 
suffer  her  to  receive  presents,  or  interfere  ip  public 
affairs.  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Job,  the 
Psalms,  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Revelations;  and 
also  a  ritual  and  some  sermons.  Some  letters  of  his 
to  the  king  of  France  and  other  princes  are  extant 

BENEDICT  XII.  pope,  by  name  James  Four 
nier  or  du  Four,  was  a  native  of  Saverdun,  in  the 
county  of  Foix,  where  his  father  carried  on  the 
trade  of  a  miller.  He  entered  young  into  the  Cis- 
tertian  order  of  monks,  and  after  receiving  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at  Paris,  was  made 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Font-froide,  which  he 
governed  six  years  with  applause.  Thence  he  was 
preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Pamiers,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  Mirepoix;  and  in  1327  he  was  created, 
by  pope  John  lOCII.  cardinal  priest  of  St.  Prisca. 
On  the  yacancY  at  that  pope's  death,  he  was  very 

expectedly,  \>y  a  coalition  of  opposite  parties, 
chosen  to  the  pontifical  chair  in  December,  1334. 
He  immediately  showed  his  disinterestedness  by 
liberal  distributions  out  of  his  predecessor's  trea- 
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svres ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  good  order  of  the  church, 
by  ordering  all  ecclesiastics  with  cure  of  souls  to 
quit  Avignon  (where  the  papal  court  was  then  held) 
in  a  short  period,  and  return  to  their  churches. 
Soon  after  his  accession  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
beatific  vision,  or  the  view  of  God  face  to  face,  en- 
joyed by  the  just  before  the  resurrection,  which  was 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  his  prede- 
cessor; and  he  afterwards  published  a  constitution, 
deciding  several  nice  questions  relative  to  the  state 
of  the  souls  of  the  departed,  which  he  commanded 
to  be  received  as  the  orthodox  faith.  His  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  emperor  Lewis,  of  Bavaria,  is 
differently  stated  by  different  writers;  some  saying 
that  he  confirmed  all  the  ecclesiastical  censures 
under  which  that  prince  had  been  laid  by  his  pre- 
decessor; others,  that  he  endeavoured  by  gentle 
means  to  bring  him  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
and  would  have  absolved  him,  had  it  not  been  fbr 
the  interposition  of  Philip  of  France.  He  would 
not,  however,  comply  vrith  the  solicitations  of  the 
French  king,  to  be  permitted  to  levy  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices  those  tenths,  for  the  support 
of  his  war  with  Edward  III.  of  England,  which  had 
been  granted  for  an  expedition  to  the  holy  land. 
No  pope  was  ever  more  free  ftrom  the  crime  of  nepo- 
tism ;  for  he  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to 
suffer  any  of  his  kindred  to  come  near  him,  and  was 
used  to  say,  "James  Foumier  has  relations,  but 
pope  Benedict  has  none.'*  It  was  not  without  much 
importunity  that  the  cardinals  procured  for  a  ne- 
phew  of  his,  a  man  of  m^rit,  the  vacant  see  of  Aries ; 
and  he  reflised  to  give  a  niece  in  marriage  to  various 
persons  of  rank,  who  were  ambitious  of  the  connec- 
tion, but  gave  her,  with  a  suitable  portion,  to  a 
merchant  of  Toulouse.  He  occupied  himself  dili- 
gently in  restoring  discipline  and  morals  among 
several  religious  oraers  which  had  fallen  into  great 
abuses,  for  which  he  gained  the  ill-will  of  the  monks, 
who  have  propagated  many  calumnies  against  his 
memory.  The  most  remarkable  printed  works  of 
this  pope,  who  died  in  1342,  are  his  *'  Decretum  de 
animabuB  separatis,"  and  his  constitutions  for  the 
reform  of  various  religious  orders.  He  left  also, 
Sermons  for  the  chief  festivals  of  the  year,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Psalms,  Letters  and  Poems. 

BENEDICT  XIII.  pone,  by  name  Yincenzo 
Maria  Orsini,  W|8  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of 
Gravina,  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  bom 
at  Rome  in  1649.  An  early  inclination  for  a  mo- 
nastic life,  opposed  by  his  fiimily,  caused  him  to  take 
a  journey  to  Venice,  where,  in  1667,  he  took  the 
habit  of  the  Dominican  order.  He  applied  closely 
to  the  studies  and  duties  of  his  profession,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  of  living  the 
numble  life  of  a  monk ;  but  the  alliance  6f  his  family 
with  that  of  the  pope,  Clement  X.  occasioned  his 
involuntary  promotion  to  the  cardinalate  in  1672. 
The  same  influence  of  noble  birth,  together  with 
that  of  an  exemplary  life,  carried  him  on  succes- 
sively to  the  sees  of  Manfredonia,  Cesena,  and 
Benevento,  in  all  which  he  acquitted  himself  as  a 
diligent  pastor.  He  was  in  his  archiepiscopal  palace 
of  Benevento  in  June,  1688,  when  an  ea^quake, 
which  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  city,  precipitated 
him  from  the  second  apartment  to  the  ceUar,  and 
crushed  to  death  a  gentleman  with  him,  while  he 
himself  received  so  little  harm  that  he  preached  the 
same  day.  He  remained  closely  attached  to  his 
dioMse,  and  rarely  visited  Rome,  till  the  vacancy 


on  the  death  of  popf  Innocent  XIII.  in  1724^  wha 
he  was  elected  to  the  popedom.  He  made  it  his 
sole  business  to  repress  tne  luxury  of  the  pontifical 
court,  and  to  correct  the  licentiousness  of  the  deigy, 
and  for  this  purpose  held  a  provincial  synod  in 
1725 ;  but  some  of  his  regvlitions,  particularly  thit 
against  the  use  of  perukes  br  the  deigy,  exposed 
hhn  to  the  imputation  of  weakness.  He  interfered 
very  little  in  the  affairs  of  government,  nor  soffHed 
his  relations  so  to  do ;  but  he  gave  aU  his  confidence 
to  Nicholas  Coscia,  whom,  uough  of  a  very  knr 
origin,  he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  eardinal,  to  the 

g-eat  displeasure  of  the  sacred  college  in  general, 
ne  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  this  pontificale 
was  the  final  submission  of  the  venerable  caidimi 
Noailles  to  the  bull  Unigenitua,  at  the  particular 
instance  of  the  pope  and  cardinal  Fleury.  Some 
serious  contentions  with  the  court  of  Portugal,  the 
emperor,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  exercised  the 
poLtical  talents  of  carainal  Coscia,  whilst  the  pope 
lived  in  the  Vatican  like  a  monk  in  his  cloister. 
He  reduced  the  expenses  of  his  own  table  to  aboat 
sixpence  English  per  day ;  neither  wine  nor  animsl 
food  making  part  of  his  diet  To  the  poor  the  gates 
of  his  palace  were  ever  open,  and  he  w«s  at  all  tiaics 
ready  to  hear  their  complaints^  and  afford  then  le- 
dress  and  relief.  He  was  such  an  enemy  to  ponm 
that  he  would  have  dismissed  his  guards,  had  net 
those  about  him  stronffly  remonstrated  a^nst  sooh 
a  total  dereliction  of  the  marks  of  sovereignty.  He 
seldom,  however,  made  use  of  their  attendance,  hot 
frequently  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  stole  out  on 
foo^  or  in  a  coach  with  a  single  servant,  to  visit  tke 
sick.  After  a  pontificate  of  neariy  six  years  passed 
in  this  manner,  he  died  in  February,  1730,  aced  80. 
He  composed  several  sermons,  poeass,  and  other 
writings,  which,  with  his  bulls,  were  published  at 
Rome  in  3  vols.  foL,  1728. 

BENEDICT  XIY.  pope,  originally  named  Pns- 
pero,  of  the  noble  family  of  Lambertini  at  Bokgns, 
was  bom  in  that  citj  in  1675.  He  passed  throogh 
various  offices  in  his  youth,  among  which  he  bene 
for  twenty  years  that  of  consistoriu  advocate^  and 
by  freely  mingb'ng  with  mankind,  cherished  that 
^ety  of  character  which  was  natural  to  him.  la 
724  he  was  created,  by  Benedict  XIIL,  titular 
archbishop  of  Theodosia;  and  in  1728  received  a 
cardinal's  hat  Clement  XII.  nominated  him,  in 
1731,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bolona,  and  on  tke 
death  of  Uiat  pontiff  in  1740,  after  Uie  conclave  had 
sat  six  months  without  being  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement  in  their  choice,  ue  two  ruling  parties 
finally  gave  a  majority  of  votes  to  cardinal  Lambei^ 
tini.  He  is  said  to  have  hastened  their  deliberadoa 
by  telling  them,  it  was  idle  to  spend  so  much  time 
in  discussion.  "  If  you  want  a  saint,"  he  said, 
"  choose  Gotti— a  politician,  Aldrovandi--a  pleasant 
companion,  take  me!"  Benedict  XIY.  was  thii^ 
and  much  more.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  leani- 
ing  and  elegant  taste,  of  liberal  and  enlarged  senti- 
ments, of  great  disinterestedness  and  goodness  of 
heart ;  and  if  the  Roman  see  has  posseted  greater 
men,  it  never  had  a  more  amiable  one.  His  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  festivals,  his  abolition  (/ 
some  idle  ceremonies,  and  the  aversion  he  displayed 
to  superstitious  practices  and  pious  frauds,  cansed 
him  by  his  censurers  to  be  called  the  Pnttatantpop^ 
A  generous  patron  of  literature,  he  founded  scms- 
mies  at  Rome,  and  bestowed  benefactions  on  that  or 
Bologna;  he  corresponded  with  attd  rewarded  learn* 
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•d  mm  at  honM  and  abroad;  he  caused  a  meridian 
line  to  be  dfawn ;  raised  ftom  the  dust  the  celebrated 
Egyptian  obelisk  calkd  that  of  Sesostiis;  and  adorned 
•RoBBe  with  Tarious  other  monuments  of  antiquity. 
His  mat  delight  was  to  retire  from  public  life  to  a 
small  building  in  the  gardens  of  Monte  Cavallo, 
when,  with  a  tew  intimate  fidends  and  a  few  select 
stnngen,  he  gave  a  loose  to  the  freedom  of  conver- 
satioiiy  and  laughed  and  jested  at  his  ease,  "  as  if 
he  had  not  been  the  pope."  By  habit  he  had  ac- 
qnired  a  liberty  of  phraseology  not  very  decorous ; 
out  his  morals  were  as  pure  as  those  of  grayer  men. 
He  used  frequently  to  take  his  walks  in  Rome  with 
a  large  cane  in  his  hand;  and  turning  out  of  the 
main  streets,  to  wander  into  bye-lanes  where  no  pope 
had  been  before,  and  enjoy  the  mirth  of  the  people 
divwting  Ihemselyes  in  drinking-houses.  His  great- 
est fiaultwas  an  insuperable  aversion  to  business, 
which  he  committed  aunost  entirely  to  his  minister 
cardinal  Volenti.  Umng  him  with  affairs  would 
throw  him  into  a  testy  humour,  from  which  he  would 
lelieye  himself  by  some  sally  of  pleasantry.  The 
Venetian  embassiuior  once  interrui>tiug  him  with  a 
variety  of  frivolous  objections,  he  said,  "  If  you  have 
ever  teen  at  a  comedy,  Mr.  Embassador,  you  must 
have  observed  that  when  the  doctor  speaks,  the 
pantaloon  is  silent."  To  the  French  embassador, 
when  hard  pressed  ad>out  a  particular  point,  he 
would  say,  '*  Tell  your  master,  wnom  I  love  so  much, 
and  who  demands  so  mnch  from  me,  to  come  and 
pot  himself  in  my  place."  He  often  broke  off  au- 
diences on  matters  of  importance,  exclaimiuff  with 
passion,  **  They  have  a  mind  to  kill  me !"  A  »ar  of 
oentfa,  indeed,  was  one  of  his  weaknesses;  and 
thosigh  he  did  not  love  the  Jesuits,  he  could  not  be 
persuaded,  till  he  was  absolutely  given  over,  to  sign 
the  bull  for  the  reform  of  their  order  in  Portugal, 
as  if  confiding  in  their  prayers  for  his  life.  As  to 
the  pablac  events  and  politics  of  his  pontificate^  he 
sided  rather  with  the  house  of  Bourbon  than  the 
qiteen  of  Hun^pry  in  the  succession  war.  He  op- 
posed, though  ueffectuallv,  the  investiture  of  Don 
Philip  in  tM  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and 
he  eottfiBifed  on  the  king  of  Portugal  the  tiUe  of 
M  his  most  faithAil  majesty."  On  occasion  of  a 
raptnre  with  the  Venetians,  he  caused  the  port  of 
Aaeona  to  be  put  into  complete  repair,  and  gave 
effectual  encouragement  to  its  commerce.  He  go- 
verned the  chiireh  with  great  mildness,  and  was 
very  desirous  of  conciliating  the  differences  in  doc- 
trine which  divided  it.  In  1750  he  celebrated  a 
jubilee  with  great  splendor,  and  after  a  pontificate 
of  the  unnsnal  length  of  eighteen  years,  he  died 
in  1758.  His  works  have  b^n  published  at  Rome 
in  12  Tols.  4to. 

BENEDIGTUS  (Albzandbr),  an  Italian  ansr 
tomist,  was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Padua  in  1498, 
and  afterwards  at  Venice,  where  he  died  some  time 
after  1511.  He  wrote  several  Latin  treatises,  and 
is  placed  by  Haller  at  the  head  of  the  original  medi 
cat  writers. 

BENEFIELD  (Sebastian),  a  learned  English 
divine,  was  bom  at  Prestbnry,  in  Gloucestershire, 
1559,  and  educated  at  OAford,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed Margaret  professor  of  divinity.  He  dis- 
charged this  office  with  great  success  Ibr  fourteen 
years,  when  he  resigned  it,  and  retired  to  his  rectory 
of  Meysey  Hampton,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he 
died  in  1630.  He  was  well  skilled  in  all  parts  Qf 
Isuningy  aad  particularly  attached  to  the  opinions 


of  Calvin,  especially  that  of  predestination ;  so  that 
he  has  been  styled  a  downright  and  doctrinal  Calvi- 
nist  He  wrote  several  works  on  theological  subjects. 
BENEVOLI  (Anthony),  an  lUuian  surgeon, 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  ruptures  and  disorders  of 
the  eyes,  wrote  several  works  relative  to  those  dis- 
eases, and  died  in  May,  1756. 

BENEVOLI  (Orazio),  one  of  the  greatest  mu- 
sical composers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
maeitro  di  capella  at  St  Peter's.  He  is  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  writing  fugue  and  counterpoint  for 
four  and  six  choirs,  each  of  four  parts ;  of  which 
description  is  his  celebrated  mass  composed  for  the 
cessation  of  the  plague  at  Home. 

BENEZECH  (Petbr),  born  at  Montpellier  in 
1745,  was  made  minister  of  the  interior  under  the 
French  directory,  and  in  1797  resigned  his  office. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  counsellor  of  state  and 
colonial  prefect  at  ot  Domingo  in  1802,  and  died 
not  long  after  his  arrival  in  that  island. 

BENEZET  (St.)  a  shepherd  of  Vivarais,  who 
pretended  to  be  inspired  to  build  the  bridge  of  Avig- 
non. He  died  in  1184.  Only  four  out  of  nineteen 
arches  of  this  once  famous  bridge  are  now  remaining. 
BENEZET  (Anthony),  an  American  philan- 
thropist of  Philadelphia,  was  in  the  first  instance 
apprenticed  to  a  merchant ;  but  finding  that  com- 
merce excited  too  worldly  a  spirit,  articled  himself 
to  a  cooper,  and  finally  became  a  schoolmaster.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  A  Caution  to  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies,  in  a  short  Representation  of  the  cala- 
mitous state  of  the  enslaved  negroes  in  the  British 
dominions,"  1767,  8vo. ;  **  Some  Historicjil  Account 
of  Guinea,  with  an  Enquiry  into  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Slave  trade,"  1772,  with  other  works  of 
a  kindred  character.  His  extreme  simplicity  and 
benevolence  made  him  the  idol  of  the  poor  and  of 
the  negroes.     He  died  at  Philadelphia  in  1784. 

BENGELIUS,  or  BENGEL  (John  Albert), 
a  native  of  Wirtemberg,  was  consistorial  counsellor 
to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  protestant  abbot  of  Al- 
pirspach,  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Tubingen. 
He  was  disposed  to  mysticism,  and  broached  some 
fanciful  explanations  of  the  Apocalypse,  particularly 
relating  to  the  millennium,  which  he  supposed  would 
begin  in  the  year  1836.  His  principal  work  is  a 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
with  a  corrected  text 

BENGER  (Eliz.  Ogilvt),  was  bom  at  Wells, 
in  Somersetshire,  in  1778.  At  the  age  of  twelve  she 
learnt  Latin,  and  at  fifteen  she  wrote  and  published 
a.  poem  of  genius.  Her  next  production  was  a 
poem  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  her 
principal  publications  are,  "  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Eliz. 
Hamilton,"  "  Memoirs  of  John  Tobin,"  "The  Life 
of  Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Memoirs  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,"  and  "  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia."    Her  death  took  place  Jan.  9,  1827. 

BENHADAD  I.  king  of  Syria,  or  Damascus, 
son  of  Tabrimon,  is  reckoned  to  have  begun  his 
reign  B.C.  940.  He  was  induced  by  presents  ttom 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  to  make  war  upon  Baasha,  kin^ 
of  Israel  from  whom  he  took  Dan  and  Naphtali, 
with  other  territories. 

BENHADAD  II.  or  ADAD,  is  by  some  reckon- 
ed the  same  as  the  former,  by  others,  his  son ;  and 
his  accession  is  stated  to  have  been  B.C.  901.  He 
pursued  the  war  against  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and 
with  a  mighty  army  laid  siege  to  Samaria.  Confi- 
dent of  success,  and  giving  way  to  voluptuous  neg- 
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ligence,  he  was  eurprised  by  a  sally  from  the  town, 
and  took  to  flight,  the  Israelites  pursuing  his  army 
with  great  slaughter.  The  next  year  he  returned 
with  as  large  a  host,  and  encamped  in  the  plain  of 
Aphek ;  when,  after  lying  seven  days  opposite  the 
Israelites,  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  he  was  defeated, 
and  lost  great  part  of  his  army.  He  was  now  so 
reduced  as  to  submit  to  the  mercy  of  Ahab,  who 
treated  him  kindly,  and  allowed  him  to  retam  to  his 
own  country  in  peace.  A  new  war,  however,  arose, 
on  account  of  Ramoth  Gilead,  of  which  Bcnhadad 
kept  possession ;  and  Ahab,  joined  by  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah,  marched  against  the  Syrians.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought  wiu  equal  success  on  each 
side,  but  Ahab  lost  his  life  in  it  Benhadad  after- 
wards again  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  and  was  on  the 
poiut  of  reducing  it,  when  the  apprehension  of  ap- 
proaching succour  caused  him  in  haste  to  raise  the 
siege.  Being  now  advanced  in  years,  he  fell  sick ; 
and  the  fame  of  the  prophet  Elisha  induced  him  to 
send  his  minister  Hazael,  with  large  presents,  to 
consult  the  projphet  concerning  his  disorder.  Elisha 
predicted  to  Hazael  that  he  should  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Syria,  a  prediction  which  Hazael  made 
good  as  soon  as  he  returned,  by  stifling  Benhadad 
with  a  wet  towel.  Benhadad  was  accounted  a  great 
prince,  who  augmented  the  glory  of  his  country; 
whence  his  memory  received  divine  honours  in  Syria. 
BENHADAD  III.  son  of  Hazael,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  B.C.  836.  Nothing 
is  known  of  him  but  that  he  was  several  times  de- 
feated by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  and  was  expelled 
from  all  his  father's  conquests. 

BENIGNUS  (St.)  an  Irish  divine  of  the  fifth 
century,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
St  Patrick,  and  to  have  been  his  successor  in  the 
see  of  Armagh.  He  died  in  468.  A  work  on  the 
"  Life  and  Miracles  of  St  Patrick,"  an  Irish  poem 
on  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
"Monster  Book  of  Reigns,"  are  ascribed  to  him. 

BENINI  (Vincent),  a  native  of  Bologna,  who 
practised  physic  at  Padua,  had  a  press  in  his  own 
house,  where  he  printed  good  editions  of  eight  clas- 
sic authors.  He  was  also  author  of  Latin  notes  on 
Celsus,  and  a  translation  of  Fracastorius'  "  Syphil- 
lis,'*  and  died  in  1764,  aged  51. 
BENIOWSKY.  See  Bknyowskt. 
BENIVIENI  (GiKOLAMo),  born  at  Florence  in 
1452,  was  one  of  those  who,  under  the  auspices  of 
I/)renzo  dc  Medici,  reclaimed  Italian  poetry  from 
the  mean  and  trivial  taste  it  had  adopted,  and  re- 
newed the  style  and  manner  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
His  principal  topic  was  divine  love,  which  he 
clothed,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  time,  with  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  platonism.  He  died  at 
Florence  in  his  90th  year,  1542,  and  was  buried  in 
the  same  tomb  with  his  illustrious  friend  Pico.  His 
works  were  printed  at  Florence  in  15(X),  and  again 
with  additions  in  1519. — His  two  brothers,  Domi- 
nic and  Antony,  also  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  respective  writings,  the  former  on  theological, 
the  latter  on  literary  and  medical  subjects. 

BENJAMIN,  one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  of 
Israel,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  by  Rachel, 
who  died  in  childbed  of  him.  He  was  peculiarly 
dear  to  his  father,  who  with  ereat  reluctance  suffered 
his  brothers  to  take  him  with  them  to  Egypt,  which 
was  the  condition  imposed  by  their  unknown  brother 
Joseph  for  supplying  them  with  corn.  Joseph,  who 
was  bis  only  brother  ^y  both  parents,  treated  him 


with  extraordinary  kindness,  and  oontrived  an  «rt^ 
fice  for  a  pretext  to  detain  him.  He  suffered  kiai, 
however,  after  the  disclosure  of  himself,  to  retera  to 
his  aged  father.  Benjamin  was  the  chief  of  tibi 
tribes  which  possessed  the  district  lying  betin« 
those  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph. 

BENJAMIN,  of  Tndela,  a  jew,  bom  at  TodsU 
in  Navarre,  in  the  twelfth  centuy,  made  Umself 
famous  by  visiting  all  the  eynagognes  of  his  retigieii 
in  the  East,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
customs,  ceremonies,  and  rabbis  of  each.  He  set 
out  from  Spain  in  1 160,  and  travelling  by  land  to 
Constantinople,  proceeded  through  the  countries  to 
the  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  as  fu*  u 
Chinese  Tartary.  Thence  he  turned  southwaida^ 
crossed  several  provinces  of  the  further  India,  and 
embarking  on  the  Indian  ocean,  visited  several  of 
its  islands.  After  an  absence  %(  thirteen  yean,  hs 
returned  bv  the  way  of  Egypt  to  Enrope,  bringing 
back  with  him  much  information  concerning  a  vist 
tract  of  the  globe,  then  almost  entirely  unknown  to 
the  people  of  the  west  He  left  a  curions  narrativi 
of  his  travels,  the  authority  of  which,  however,  is 
dubious,  though  many  of  its  errors  are  attributed  to 
the  incorrect  versions  that  have  been  given  of  it 
John  Philip  Baratier  published  a  French  tnuulatioB 
of  it  in  1734,  2  vols.  8vo. 

BENKENDORF  (Ernbst-Locis  DB),ageiienl 
of  distinction  in  the  army  of  the  elector  at  &uony, 
was  born  June  3,  1711,  and  died  in  1801.  Ko 
contributed  to  the  gaining  of  several  battles  on  the 
part  of  the  allied  Saxon  and  Polish  arms,  against 
Frederic  II.  king  of  Prussia. 

BENKENDORF  (Charlss),  a  celebrated  ninl 
economist  of  the  last  century,  published  seveial 
works  relative  to  that  science  at  Berlin,  and  died  at 
Blumenfeld  in  1788. 

BENNET  (Christopher),  an  eminent  Enriish 
physician,  was  bom  at  Raynton,  in  Someftetsoire, 
about  the  year  1617,  and  died  of  a  consumptive 
disorder  in  1655.  He  is  principally  known  from 
an  elaborate  work  on  the  disease  which  proved  fatal 
to  himself,  entitled  *<Tabidorum  Theatnun,  sea 
Phthiseos,  Atrophise,  et  Hectiosa  Xenodochinin," 
printed  first  at  London  in  1656,  8vo.,  and  afterwards 
reprinted  in  many  places.  It  was  received  with 
much  approbation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  very 
frequently  quoted  with  respect  by  Van  Swieten  in 
his  Commentaries. 

BENNET  (Henry),  earl  of  Arlington,  ene  et 
the  most  confidential  ininisters  of  king  Charles  IL, 
was  bom  of  a  good  family  in  1618.  He  was  early 
initiated  in  business,  being  placed  in  the  office  oif 
lord  Digby,  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  I.;  and  his 
active  spirit  also  led  him  to  take  a  share  in  the  mi- 
litary transactions  of  the  civil  war.  After  the  raia 
of  the  royal  cause,  he  went  to  the  continent,  became 
secretary  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  was  greatly 
tmsted  by  all  the  rojal  family.  In  1658  Charles  11. 
sent  him  as  his  minister  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  at 
which  he  remained  till  some  time  after  the  restora- 
tion. In  1662  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state: 
and  in  1664  was  created  baron  of  Arlington,  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  ministry.  How  he  used  his  in- 
fluence will  be  judged  of  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  crooked  policy  of  that  reign,  and  the  machinop 
tions  of  the  cabal  ministry,  of  which  lord  Arlington 
was  a  member.  In  the  course  of  ministerial  hononrs 
he  was  in  1672  raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Ar- 
lington and  viscount  Thetfbrd,  and  decorated  wMl 
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the  order  of  the  garter.  Falling,  with  hia  coUeaguea, 
under  the  siupicion  of  the  commonay  an  impeach- 
ment was  moved  againat  him  in  1674,  which  he  es- 
caped by  a  amall  majority.  In  that  year  he  resigned 
hie  post  of  secretary  of  state,  and  soon  afler  he  was 
sent  oTer,  with  two  other  commissioners,  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  on  business  of  importance,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  had  little  success,  for  thence- 
forth his  interest  at  court  declined.  Externally, 
boweyer,  the  king  continued  his  favour  to  him, 
and  he  also  kept  his  office  of  chamberlain  under 
Jaines  II.,  who  certainly  had  no  affection  for  him. 
He  died  in  1685,  at  the  age  of  67,  having,  it  is 
affirmed,  reconciled  himself  to  the  church  of  Rome 
OB  hia  death-bed.  The  character  of  lord  Arlington 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  thorough  courtier,  ac- 
commodating, easy,  artful,  with  the  habits  of  public 
businees  raUier  than  extensive  abilities,  and  the 
moderation  of  timidity  rathei  than  the  restraint  of 
principle.  His  public  letters  when  secretary  were 
pnbiiahed  in  1701,  2  vols.  8vo. 

BENNET  (Thomas),  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  in 
WUtshire,  on  the  7th  of  llay,  167a  He  acquired 
the  radiments  of  learning  at  the  free-echool  in  his 
native  town,  and  he  was  removed  to  St.  John's 
eoUege,  Cambridee,  before  he  had  completed  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  when  only  twenty-one  years  old, 
gndoated  M.A.,  and  was  elected  iiellow  of  his  col- 
lege. On  the  death  of  queen  Mary  in  the  following 
yeBt  (1695),  he  wrote  a  copy  of  Hebrew  verses, 
printed  in  the  Cambridge  collection  of  "  Threnodiae," 
on  that  occasion.  In  1699  he  entered  into  the  con- 
troversy between  the  dissenters  and  established 
church,  by  editing  an  abridgtMnt  of  the  London 
eat0My  entitled  *'  An  Answer  to  the  Dissenters*  Plea 
for  Sepaiation."  Being  presented,  in  1700,  by  Dr. 
Gompton,  bishop  of  Lonidon,  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
James's,  Colchester,  he  removed  thither,  and  for 
some  time  gained  great  popularity  as  a  preacher. 
Besides  his  parochial  duties,  he  engaged  largely  in 
polemical  oivinity,  publishing  ''A  Confutation  of 
Popery  ;**  several  tracts  of  controversy  with  the 
dissenters  on  the  subject  of  schism,  and  a  "  Confii- 
tation  of  Quakerism,*'  in  reply  to  Barclay's  Apology. 
Hia  seal  as  a  clergyman  of  the  English  church  was 
also  evinced  by  "  A  Paraphrase,  with  AnnoUtions, 
upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;"  an  *'  Essay  on 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  and  "The  Rights  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Christian  Church."  About  1711  he 
took  the  degree  of  D.D.  For  some  reasons,  which 
are  not  recorded,  his  popularity  at  Colchester  de> 
dined  considerably,  so  tna^  he  found  it  expedient 
te accept  of  the  place  of  deputy  to  Chelsea  hospital, 
and  he  subsequently  obtained  the  lucrative  appoint- 
ment of  vicar  of  the  parish  of  St  Giles's,  Cnpple- 
gate.  His  Hebrew  grammar,  published  in  1726,  is 
esteemed,  even  at  present,  as  a  respectable  perform- 
ance. He  died  at  London  of  an  apoplexy  on  the  9th 
of  October,  1728. 

BENNETT  (Agues  Maria),  was  the  anthor  of 
several  pcmolar  novels,  particularly  one  called 
*'  Viciaaitudes  abroad,  or  the  Ghost  of  my  Father," 
6  vols.,  two  thousand  copies  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  disposed  of  the  day  it  made  its  appear- 
ance. Most  of  her  novels  have  been  translated 
into  French  and  German.  She  died  at  Brighton 
in  1805. 

BENNING  (John  Bodschkr),  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  was  ap- 
to  that  office  in  his  23d  year.     He  died  in 


1642,  aged  36,  after  having  published  a  satire  on 
the  znanners  of  youth,  some  Latin  poems,  and 
"  Dissertatio  epistolica,"  &c. 

BENNON,  or  BENNO,  a  cardinal  of  the  llth 
century,  and  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  antipope 
Clement  III.  He  wrote  a  hfe  of  Gregory  VII.,  a 
bitter  satire  against  that  pontiff. 

BENOIT  (Elias),  bom  in  Paris  in  1640,  was 
one  of  those  who,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  took  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  was 
made  pastor  of  the  church  in  Delft,  and  died  in  1728. 
In  his  manuscript  memoirs  he  has  drawn  (in  Latin) 
the  following  portrait  of  his  domestic  partner :  "  I 
matried  a  w^e  possessed  of  all  the  faults  that  could 
torment  a  peaceable  husband;  covetous,  pert, 
peevish,  and  capricious ;  by  her  unwearied  spirit  of 
contradiction,  she  plagued  in  every  possible  way 
her  wretched  mate  ror  the  space  of  seven  and  forty 
years."  His  only  relief  was  probably  hard  study ; 
of  which  the  fruits  were,  "A  History  of,  and  Apology 
for,  the  Retreat  of  the  Pastors  on  account  of  the 
Persecution  in  France,"  i2mo.  1688 ;  "  A  History 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,"  5  vols.  4to.  Delft,  1693; 
**  Miscellaneous  Remarks,  Critical  and  Historical, 
on  Toland's  Two  Dissertations,"  8vo.  1712.  The 
above  are  written  in  French. 

BENOIT  (Fathur),  a  learned  Maronite,  whose 
Arabic  name  was  Ambarach,  was  born  at  Gusta,  in 
Phoenicia,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1663,  At  nine 
years  of  a^e  he  was  sent  to  Rome  for  education  in 
the  Maronite  college,  where  he  studied  with  distin- 
guished success  for  thirteen  years.  He  then  returned 
into  the  east,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  the  Maronite 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  employed  him  in  revising 
and  correcting  some  works  of  his  composition. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  returned  to  Rome  as  deputy 
of  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  in  this  character  ter- 
minated some  law  aflfairs  of  importance.  When 
about  to  return  to  his  own  country,  he  was  invited 
to  Florence  by  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  III.,  who 
treated  him  with  great  favour,  and  employed  him  in 
arransring  the  types  which  Ferdinand  de  Medicis  had 
caused  to  be  founded  for  printing  books  in  the 
oriental  languages.  Under  his  inspection  several 
eastern  manuscripts  in  the  Palatine  and  Laurentian 
libraries  were  put  to  the  press  and  given  to  the 
public,  and  Comio,  desirous  of  retaining  him  in  his 
service,  made  him  Hebrew  professor  of  the  university 
of  Pisa.  In  this  situation  his  merit  and  learning 
gained  the  applause  of  all  the  literati  of  Italy,  ana 
especially  of  cardinal  Quirini,  who  was  indebted  to 
him  for  irreat  assistance  in  his  studies.  At  the  age 
of  forty-four,  Benoit  entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits^ 
and  on  the  expiration  of  his  noviciate  was  appointed 
by  Clement  XI.  one  of  the  correctors  of  the  editions 
of  Greek  fathers.  On  the  solicitation  of  cardinal 
Quirini  he  was  engaged,  at  an  advanced  age,  to  pub- 
lish an  edition  of  Ephrem  Syrus.  He  began  the 
work  in  1730,  and  after  twelve  years'  labour  gave 
the  two  first  volumes.  He  had  finished  half  the 
third,  when,  in  1742,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  severe 
illness  in  his  eightieth  year.  The  volume  was  com* 
plcted  by  Assemanni  in  1743.  Father  Benoit  also 
translated  part  of  the  Greek  Menology,  and  wrote 
some  dissertations  relative  to  the  works  of  Ephrem. 

BENOZZI.     See  Gozxoli. 

BENSERADE  (Isaac  db),  a  French  m>et  of 
the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  near  Kouen, 
in  1612.  When  he  was  about  seven  or  eicht  years 
of  age,  he  went  to  be  confirmed ;  the  bimp  who 
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perfi>im«d  Um  oerenumy  uked  him,  "  If  he  was  not 
willUkff  to  change  hii  name  of  Isaac  for  one  more 
ChrisSan  7"  "  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  he, 
**  provided  I  ^et  anything  by  the  exchange.'*  The 
hahop,  surprised  at  the  ready  answer,  would  not 
change  his  name.  "  Let  his  name  be  Isaac  still," 
said  he,  "for  whatever  it  is,  he  will  become  £unoas." 
Benserade  soon  became  so  famous  at  court  for  his 
wit  and  poetry,  that  Richeliea  granted  him  a  ]^en- 
tion,  and  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  he  got  into 
Ikvour  with  the  duke  de  Brexe,,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  most  of  his  expeditions ;  and  when  this 
nobleman  died,  returned  to  court,  where  his  poetry 
became  highly  esteemed.  Benserade  had  surprising 
success  in  what  he  composed  for  the  court  ballets ; 
there  was  quite  an  original  turn  in  these  composi- 
tions, which  characterised  at  once  the  poetical  divi- 
nities, and  the  persons  who  representea  them.  The 
sonnet  which  he  sent  to  a  young  lady,  with  his 
paraphrase  on  Job,  rendered  his  name  so  fiunous 
that  n  paialM  was  drawn  betwixt  it  and  the 
"Urania"  of  Voltaire;  and  a  dispute  thence  arose, 
which  divided  the  will,  and  the  whole  court,  those 
who  gave  the  preference  to  that  of  Benserade  being 
styled  the  Jobists,  and  their  antagonists  the  Uranists. 
Benserade  applied  himself  to  works  of  piety  some 
▼ears  before  nis  death,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of 
his  life  withdrew  from  court,  and  made  Gentilly  the 
place  of  his  retirement,  where  he  used  to  write  in- 
scriptions on  the  barks  of  the  trees,  which  Voltaire 
was  of  opinion  were  the  best  of  his  productions. 
Benserade  suffered  so  much  from  the  stone,  that,  in 
Oct,  1691,  notwithstanding  his  ereat  age,  he  re- 
solved to  submit  to  the  operation  of  cutting ;  but  the 
sumon,  pricking  an  artery,  ran  away,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  Ben- 
serade soon  after  expired.  His  whole  works  were 
printed  at  Paris  in  1697,  3  vols.  12mo. 

BENSON  (Oxorgk),  D.D.,  an  English  non- 
conformist divine  of  considerable  repute,  was  bom 
at  Great  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland,  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1699.  By  the  friendship  and  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Calamy,  he  soon  received  an  invitation 
ftrom  the  protestant  tlissenters  of  Abinsdon,  Berks, 
and  whQst  in  this  situation  he  jpublished  his  first 
work,  entitled  a  "Defence  of  the  Reasonableness 
of  Prayer,"  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  a  tract 
of  Maximus  Tyrius  on  the  same  subject.  In  1729 
he  quitted  Abingdon,  for  the  superintendence  of  a 
congregation  in  Southwark,  and  in  1731  rose  to 
eminence  in  his  profession,  by  publishing  a  "  Para- 
phrase and  Notes  on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon," 
m  imitation  of  the  manner  of  the  great  Locke.  An 
Appendix  to  this  work,  on  the  chsiracter  of  St  Paul, 
forms  the  basis  of  lord  Lyttleton's  popular  treatise 
on  the  same  subject  The  favourable  reception  of 
this  work  induced  Dr.  Benson  to  publish  successively 
on  the  same  plan  five  more  of  St  Paul's  epistles, 
vis.  the  two  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  first  and  second 
to  Timothy,  and  that  to  Titus,  together  with  a 
valuable  dissertation  on  inspiration.  His  next  lite- 
rary labour  was  "  The  History  of  the  First  Planting 
of  the  Christian  Religion,"  in  3  vols.  4to.  In  1740 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Harris  in  the  pastorship  of  the 
dissenting  congregation  at  Grouched  Friars  in  Lon- 
don, which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1762.  His 
posdiumons  writings,  edited  by  Dr.  Amory,  appeared 


ro  vears  after  in  a  4to.  volume,  containing  a  life 
oi  Christ,  and  other  theologieal  essays.  The  name 
0f  Benson  iMks  hi|^  among  the  English  divines. 


both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  his  commcntati« 
and  notes  on  the  epistles  are  esteemed  as,  upon  ths 
whole,  the  most  satisfactory  internretatian  of  sobs 
of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  tne  sacred  bodn  of 
Christians.  The  learned  Hichaelis  translated  fhem 
into  Latin;  and  several  of  his  other  tiwls  woe 
translated  into  German,  by  M.  Bamberger,  a  divias 
of  Berlin. 

BENT  (John  Van  dbb),  a  native  of  AmsteidsH, 
who  studied  under  Vandervelde  and  WouvexBiiii% 
and  vras  celebrated  as  a  landscape  painter.  Ho 
died  of  grie^  in  consemience  of  the  loss  of  4000 
florins,  at  the  age  of  40,  m  1690. 

BENTABOLLE  (Pibbu),  a  awmber  of  thi 
convention  at  the  time  of  the  French  reT<^ntioa, 
who  by  violent  acts  and  speeches,  attracted  sons 
notoriety.  He  foiwht  duels  with  those  who  oppoisd 
his  arguments^  ana  is  said  to  hav«  had  a  voice  of 
such  stentorian  power,  that  it  almost  stunned  thost 
to  whom  he  addressed  himsdfl 

BENTHAM  (Tbomss),  bishop  of  LidifieMdor- 
ing  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  wrote  '*  An  ExpositioB 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  translated  into  Eng^ 
some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  died 
in  1578. 

BENTHAM  (Jambs),  a  writer  on  eedesissticsl 
antiquities,  vras  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Ely,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1708.  He  had  successively  vsriooi 
livings  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Norfbl^ 
and  in  1779  obtained  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  chotck 
of  Ely,  of  which  he  had  before  been  minor  esaon. 
After  long  and  attentive  researches,  as  well  into 
historical  records,  as  into  the  actual  remains  of  sa- 
dent  art,  he  published  **  The  History  and  Antkp 
ties  of  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Ehr, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Monasteij,  A.  D.  6^ 
to  the  year  1771,  illustrstod  with  Copper^lstet; 
Cambr.  1771,  4to.  The  introduction  to  this  woik 
contains  an  account  of  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Gothie 
architecture,  which  was  much  valued  for  its  novel 
and  inffenious  remarics,  and  has  been  frequent! vrited 
as  authority  by  later  writers  on  those  sobjecti. 
The  work  itseff  has  been  rising  in  value,  sad  if 
placed  in  the  first  rank  of  our  numerous  topogis- 
phical  publications.  He  died  November  17th,  1791 
— Edward,  brother  of  the  preceding,  held  sucees* 
sively  various  preferments  in  Hereford  cathedrs^ 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  regius  professor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford.  He  published  several  senDOBi» 
and  elementary  treatises  on  moral  philosophy,  logic, 
and  theology ;  besides  some  other  works.  He  &d 
in  1776,  aged  69. 

BENTHAM  (Jbrbmt),  one  of  the  most  lemtik- 
able  men  of  the  present  age,  was  bom  at  the  hoose 
of  his  father,  who  was  an  attorney,  in  Red-lion  street, 
Houndsditch,  on  the  I5th  February  (old  s^le) 
1747-8.  He  gave  early  piooiSi  of  no  ordinajy  amh' 
ties;  at  the  age  of  3  he  read  Bapin,  and  at  7  hsd 
perused  Telemacbus  in  French.  Being  sent  to 
Westminster  school,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  13,  re- 
moved from  thence  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford, whore 
he  graduated  M.  A.  in  1767,  and  voted  at  the  sleo- 
tion  of  1768,  before  he  was  of  age.  At  Oxford  he 
attended  the  Blackstone  lectures,  and  was  called  ts 
the  bsr  by  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  (of  which  ho 
subsequently  became  a  bencher)  in  1772.  Disgusted, 
however,  with  some  abuses  which  he  became  s»- 
^uainted  with,  at  the  commencement  of  his  practice 
in  chancery,  he  soon  abandoned  his  profession,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  the  stsdy  «f  morals  and  juiispm> 
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deuce,  with  a  view  of  redttcing  tbdr  prineiplM  hito 
th«  form  and  order  of  a  science.  His  manner  of 
doing  this,  has  been  developed  in  the  numerous  pub- 
lications that  will  be  found  stated  at  the  close  of  this 
memoir,  and  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  out- 
breaking, if  not  the  germ,  of  that  reforming  spirit, 
which  has  lately  begun  to  develope  itself  in  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country,  both  practically  and  theo- 
retically. In  1785,  Mr.  Bentham  set  out  on  a  tour 
to  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  and,  after 
three  yecin'  absence,  returned  home  throoffh  Poland, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Pnmtices.  The  death 
of  hia  father,  in  1792,  left  him  in  possession  of  a 
moderate  fortune;  and  in  1802  he  visited  Paris  with 
Sir  Samuel  RomiUy,  and  was  there  treated  with 
marked  respect.  He  passed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  at  his  house  in  Queen-square-Dlace,  Westminster, 
and  died  there  June  6,  18%2.  He  had  bequeathed 
his  body  for  dissection  to  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
who  deuvered  an  eloquent  address  on  the  occasion 
at  the  anatomical  school,  Webb-street,  in  the  Borough, 
where  the  operation  took  place.  Mr.  Bentham  died 
unmarried,  and  a  writer  m  a  popular  Magasine  as- 
serts, that  he  possessed  a  beneTolence  too  universal 
to  allow  the  growth  of  any  selfish  affection.  Un- 
,  donbtedly  no  man  possessed  a  more  philanthropic 
heart,  but  it  is  well  known,  he  was  not  a  man  of 
strong  physical  |>assions.  In  France  he  is  more 
admired  than  in  his  own  country,  but  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  all  nations  have  paid  some  tribute  or 
other  to  his  abilities  and  private  worth.  The  em- 
peror Alexander  once  sent  him  a  diamond  ring, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  returned,  observing,  **  that 
his  object  was  not  to  receive  rings  from  princes, 
bat  to  do  good  to  the  world."  He  was  not  only 
cheerful,  but  facetious  and  mirthful,  to  the  last  He 
was  fond  of  music,  and  was  a  good  player  upon  the 
organ  and  violin.  His  love  of  study  was  zealous 
and  uninterrupted ;  eight,  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve 
hoars  of  the  day,  he  would  frequently  devote  to  his 
books  and  pen.  His  works,  as  they  appeared  suc- 
cessively, are  "  Indications  respecting  LordEldon;" 
*'  A  Fragment  on  Government,  being  an  Examina- 
tion of  what  is  delivered  on  the  Subject  in  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries;"  "  A  View  of  the  Hard  La- 
hour  Bill;  "Defence  of  Usury;"  "  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  National  Convention;"  "  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation ;" 
"  Draufj^t  of  a  New  Plan  for  the  Organization  of 
the  Jo£cial  Establishments  in  France ;"  **  Panop. 
ticon,  or  the  Inspection  House ;"  "  Essay  on  Poli- 
tical Tactics;"  **  Truth  vertw  Ashurst,  or  Law  as 
it  is,  contrasted  with  what  it  is  said  to  be ;"  his  next 
was  translated  into  French  by  Etienne  Pumont, 
snd  published  in  3  vols,  fol.,  under  the  title  of 
**  Traites  de  Legislation  civile  et  penale."  It  was 
fcUowed  by  *'  Letter  to  Lord  Pelhun  respecting  the 
system  of  Penal  Colonization  in  New  South  Wales ;" 
**  Scotch  Reform  considered,"  &c.;  "  Theories  des 
Peines  et  des  Recompenses,"  translated  into  French 
by  Etienne  Dumont;  <*  On  the  Law  of  Evidence;" 
**  Swear  noi  at  all,"  in  which  he  attempts  to  shew 
the  aati-christianity  of  the  ceremony  of  an  oath; 
"  Table  of  Springs  of  Action ;"  **  Chrestomathia, 
Psrt  L  18ie— Part  U.  1817 ;  "  Plan  of  ParUamen- 
tarv  Reform ;"  Paper  rdative  to  Codification  and 
Public  Instruction;"  "  Church-of-Englandism  and 
its  Catechism  Examined;"  «  Bentham's  Radical 
ReiDrm  BiU;"  **  Observations  on  the  Restrictive 
and  Prohibitory  Commercial  Syitna;"  "  Letters 


to  Count  Torrena;"  **  Codification  Proposal;" 
"  The  Book  of  Fallaeies;"  and  **  Rationale  of  Ju- 
dicial Evidence  specially  ^pUed  to  English  Pimo- 
tice,"  5  vols.  8vo. 

BEKTINCK  (William),  earl  of  Portland,  a 
minister  and  favourite  of  king  William  III.,  was 
born  in  Holland,  and  descended  from  a  noble  and 
ancient  family  in  the  province  of  Guelderland.  He 
was  first,  page,  and  then  gentleman  of  the  hedf 
chamber,  to  the  prince  of  Onnge,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  England  in  1670.  when  that  prince  be^ 
came  stadtholder,  he  promoted  Bentinck  to  the 
command  of  his  favourite  regiment  of  Dutch  guards. 
In  1675  Bentinck  had  a  remarkable  opportunity  of 
shewing  his  affection  for  his  master,  and  securing 
his  attachment.  The  prince  falling  ill  of  the  smalT 
pox,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  physicians  that 
he  should  receive  the  natural  warmth  of  a  young 
person  lying  in  the  same  bed  with  him.  Bentinck, 
though  he  had  never  had  the  disease,  offered  himself 
for  this  purpose ;  and  during  rixteen  days  and  nights 
never  quitted  lum.  He  caught  the  distemper  in  a 
dangerous  manner;  but  he  had  unchang^ablv  fixed 
the  prince's  kindness  for  his  whole  future  me.  In 
1677  he  was  sent  over  to  England  in  order  to  no- 
gociate  the  marriage  of  the  prince  with  the  duke  of 
York's  eldest  daushter,  and  in  1688^  when  the  prince 
of  Orange  had  determined  on  his  expedition  into 
England,  he  sentBentinck  to  secure  the  countenance 
and  aid  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  which  he 
happily  effected.  On  the  prince's  accession  to  the 
crown  he  was  raised  to  high  offices  about  the  king's 
person,  was  naturalised,  and  in  1689  was  annexed 
to  the  English  nobility  bv  the  style  of  baron  of 
Cirencester,  viscount  Woodstock,  and  earl  of  Port- 
land. In  1690  he  accompanied  king  William  to 
Holland,  and  acted  as  his  envoy  at  the  grand  con- 
gress held  at  the  Ha^e.  He  also  attended  the 
king  in  his  campaigns  m  Ireland  and  Flanders,  and 
bore  a  military  command,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  on  various  occasions.  He  was  entrusted 
with  the  principal  management  of  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  and  after  its  conclusion  was  nominated  ambas- 
sador-extraordinary to  the  court  of  France,  where 
he  appeared  with  uncommon  splendour,  and  received 
the  highest  distinctions.  About  this  time  his  jea* 
lousy  of  a  young  Dutchman,  Keppel,  afterwards  earl 
of  Albemarle,  induced  the  earl  to  resign  his  posts  in 
the  king's  household;  but  the  king,  so  far  from  with- 
drawing from  him  any  portion  of  his  esteem  and 
confidence,  gave  him  almost  the  entire  government 
of  Scotland,  and  employed  him  in  negociating  the 
famous  treatv  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  called  the  partition-treaty.  This  was  after, 
wards  the  subject  of  an  impeachment  of  the  earl  by 
the  House  of  Commons ;  which  body  further  testified 
their  dislike  and  jealousy  of  the  lung's  foreign  fa- 
vourites, by  attacking  some  large  grants  of  land  in 
Ireland  made  to  the  earls  of  PorUand  and  Albemarle. 
No  considerable  effects,  however,  followed ;  and  in 
1701,  the  death  of  kin^  William  put  a  period  to  the 
earl  of  Portland's  public  life,  and  with  it  to  the  hos- 
tilities against  him.  He  died  November  23^  1709» 
in  the  61st  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster-abbey. The  earl  of  Portland's  character 
was,  like  that  of  his  master,  grave,  sedate,  and  in- 
clined to  coldness  and  reserve.  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  able  and  upright  statesman,  and  a  man  of 
private  virtue. 
BEKTIKCK  (William  Hjinrt  Cavindiib), 
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third  duke  of  Pottlaod,  was  bom  in  1738,  and  after 
ntting  in  the  house  of  commons,  wu  cdled  to  the 
upper  house  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1762,  from 
which  time  he  voted  with  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
'ham,  in  whose  administration  he  was  lord  chamber- 
lain. During  the  American  war  he  acted  with  the 
opposition,  and  in  1762  was  appointed  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  In  1792  he  was  elected  chancellor 
of  Oxford,  and  soon  after  joining  with  Mr.  Burke  in 
his  alarm  at  the  French  revolution,  agreed  with  this 
orator  and  others  to  support  administration.  He 
was  accordingly,  in  1794,  made  ^secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department,  which  he  held  until  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  council,  which  he  held  until 
1805.  On  the  resignation  of  lord  Grenville  in  1807, 
he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  which 
office  ho  resigned  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  PercevaL  He  died  of  the  stone  in  October,  1808. 

BENTIVOGLIO  (Hxkculss),  was  bom  at  Bo. 
logna  in  1506,  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
of  all  Italy.  His  father,  Hannibal  II.,  being  forced 
by  Julius  II.  to  leave  the  country,  repaired  to  Milan 
and  subeequentlv  to  Ferrara,  where  his  son  made  a 
rapid  progress  m  his  studies,  and  was  eventually 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara  in  state  affairs  of 
importance,  until  his  death  in  1573.  His  works 
were  published  under  the  title  of  "  Onere  poetiche 
del  sig.  Ercole  Bentivoglio,"  Paris,  1719,  12mo. 

BENTIVOGLIO  (Guino),  cardinal,  son  of  the 
marquis  Corncdio  Bentivoglio,  was  bom  at  Ferrara 
in  1579.  He  studied  at  P^ua  with  great  repuUtion ; 
and  returning  to  his  own  country  was  weU  received 
by  the  pope  Clement  VIII.,  who  appointed  him  his 
private  chamberlain,  and  allowed  him  to  finish  his 
studies  at  Padua,  where  he  graduated.  He  afterwards 
fixed  his  residence  at  Rome,  was  appointed  to  the 
nunciature  of  Flanders  in  1607,  which  he  held  till 
1616,  and  was  next  made  nuncio  in  France,  which 
post  he  held  till  1621,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal  by  pope  Paul  V.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Terracina  in  1641,  and  died  in  1644. 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio  has  perpetuated  his  name  hj 
aome  very  valuable  works,  of  which  the  principal  is 
his  "  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Flanders,"  writ- 
ten in  Italian,  and  first  published  at  Cologne  in  1634. 
It  has  been  many  times  published,  ana  translated 
into  foreign  languages.  The  cardinal  likewise  wrote 
his  own  "  Memoirs,"  an  "  Account  of  Flanders," 
and  a  collection  of  "  Letters ;"  which  Letters  are 
reckoned  among  the  best  specimens  of  epistolary 
writing  in  the  Ualian  language,  and  contain  many 
curious  particulars  of  those  times. — Htppolitus, 
another  member  of  the  same  family,  was  born  at 
Ferrara  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
snd  bore  the  titles  of  marquis  of  Magliano,  and 
lount  of  Antignato.  After  studying  first  in  Italy 
tod  afterwards  at  Paris,  he  embraced  a  military  life, 
aid  served  in  Flanders  in  1588.  To  the  pursuit 
if  arms  he  joined  that  of  literature,  and  produced 

•  L'Annibalc  in  Capoa,"   "  La  Figlia  di  Tracia," 

•  L'Achille  in  Sciro,"  "  Tiradate,"  tragedies ;  and 
"  Impegni  per  disgracia,"  a  comedy. — -Cornelius, 
one  of  his  descendants,  bom  at  Feirara  in  1668,  was 
promoted  by  Clement  XI.  to  be  his  domestic  prelate, 
and  in  1712  was  sent  nuncio  to  France,  where  he 
obtained  ^gh  favour  with  Louis  XIV.  for  his  zeal 
in  favour  of  the  bull  Unigenitus.  He  was  made 
cardinal  in  1719,  on  his  recall  ttom  Paris,  and  died 
at  Rome  in  1732.     He  is  celebrated  for  an  elegant 


translation  of  the  Thebaid  of  Statius,  and  for  liii 
sonnets.  His  brother  Louis  and  sister  CorneHa 
also  cultivated  poetrv :  the  latter,  who  died  very  age^ 
is  highly  nx>ken  of  by  Crescembini. 

BENTLEY  (Richard),  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Oulton,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  on  the  27tk  of 
January,  1661.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  clas- 
sical learning  at  the  free-school  of  Wakefield,  aod 
before  the  completion  of  his  fifteenth  vear  wu  ad- 
mitted of  St  John's  college,  Gambrioge.  When 
about  twenty,  he  quitted  the  university,  and  settled 
for  a  short  time  as  a  school-master  at  Spalding,  but 
was  soon  removed  from  this  situation,  by  the  ap- 

S ointment  of  preceptor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  Stilling- 
eet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  he  afterwards  became 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  dean,  then  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester. In  1691  he  published  his  first  work,  a  Latis 
epistle  to  Dr.  Mill,  of  "  Critical  Observations  on  tbe 
Chronologv  of  Johannes  Malala,"  and  bad  tbe 
honour  to  be  selected  as  the  first  person  to  preach 
at  a  lecture  instituted  by  the  great  Boyle,  for  the 
defence  of  Christianity.  The  confutation  of  atheins 
was  the  subject  that  he  made  choice  of;  and  the 
sermons,  eight  in  number,  were  soon  after  published, 
and  have  since  passed  through  many  editions  at 
home,  as  well  as  being  translated  into  most  of  the 
languages  'of  modem  Europe.  In  1692  he  obtained 
a  prebeod  at  Worcester,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  Sl 
James's.  His  "Annotations  on  CaUimachus,"  were 
inserted  in  an  edition  of  that  poet,  published  in  1697, 
by  Graevius ;  and  in  the  same  year,  at  the  end  of 
"  Wotton's  Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning,"  Dr.  Bentley  published  his  "  Disseila- 
tions  on  the  Epistles  of  Themistocles,  Socrates, 
Euripides,  Phalaris,  and  the  Fables  of  ^sop." 
The  immediate  consequence  of  this  last  work  was  a 
celebrated  controversy,  concerning  which  it  will  be 
right  to  give  a  particular  account.  A  short  time 
after  Dr.  Bentley  was  made  royal  librarian,  the 
honourable  Mr.  Boyle  being  about  to  publish  an 
edition  of  the  supposed  epistles  of  Phalaris,  applied, 
by  means  of  a  bookseller  in  London,  to  Dr.Bentlev 
for  the  use  of  a  MS.  in  the  king's  library,  which 
after  much  solicitation  was  obtained ;  before,  how- 
ever, the  collation  of  it  was  completed.  Dr.  Bentley 
himself  redemanded  the  manuscript,  adding  many 
contemptuous  expressions  concerning  the  anmor  and 
editor,  a  treatment  which  Boyle,  in  nis  preface,  not 
without  reason,  pubb'cly  resented.  The  doctor  in 
return,  in  the  dissertation  mentioned  above,  endea- 
voured to  shew  the  spuriousness  of  the  epistles  in 
question.  Mr.  Boyle  retorted  with  much  wit  and 
equal  severity,  and  a  plenteous  proportion  of  per- 
sonal abuse.  Dr.  Beotley  recriminated  in  the  same 
style :  a  multitude  of  the  wits  and  critics  of  the  sj^, 
among  whom  were  Swift,  Pope,  Garth,  and  Middle- 
ton,  united  themselves  as  auxiliaries  to  Boyle;  and 
every  abuse  which  ingenuity  and  malice  could  rag- 
gest,  was  heaped  profusely  on  the  moral  character 
and  literary  acquirements  of  his  adversary,  who, 
unaided,  sustained  the  unequal  contest  not  only  with 
vigour,  but  full  success,  as  far  as  the  authenticity  of 
the  epistles  attributed  to  Phalaris  is  concerned.  So 
little  did  this  literary  squabble  impair  the  reputation 
of  Dr.  Bentley,  that,  while  the  controversy  was  yet 
hardly  over,  he  was  presented  by  the  crown  to  the 
honourable  and  lucrative  post  of  master  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge;  and  the  next  year  was  collated 
archdeacon  of  Ely.    His  mastership,  however,  proved 
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a  source  of  much  vexatioD  and  ill-will  between  him- 
self and  the  senior  menibers  of  the  college :  he  re- 
formed several  of  the  offices,  and  curtailed  the  salar 
lies;  but  as  it  appeared  that  his  own  emolument 
and  authority  were  occasioually  consulted  more  than 
the  public  good  iu  these  retrenchments,  and  in  his 
increasing  demands  for  perquisites,  a  serious  charge 
was  exhibited  against  him  in  1709,  by  the  vice-mas- 
ter and  thirty  of  the  senior  fellows,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  college,  for  peculation,  breach  of  the 
statutes,  and  other  acts  of  mal-administration.  This 
charge  was  addressed  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely  as  visitor  of  the  college.  Dr.  Bentlcy 
insisted  that  the  crown  was  the  visitor :  and  in  deter- 
mination of  this  point  a  law-suit  was  commenced, 
which  was  not  terminated  till  th6  year  1731,  when 
the  crown  asserted  its  general  visitorial  power,  but 
declined  interfering  in  the  present  instance.  In 
1710  he  published  at  Amsterdam  his  critical  obser- 
vations on  the  two  first  comedies  of  Aristophanes ; 
and  at  Rheims,  his  emendations  of  the  Fragments  of 
Menander  and  Philemon,  under  the  name  of  '*  Phi^ 
leleutherus  Lipsiensis.'*  The  following  year  was 
distinguished  for  the  appearance  of  his  **  Horace," 
one  of  his  most  perfect  and  popular  works.  In  1713 
be  published,  under  his  former  assumed  name  of 
Vhileleuth.  Lip*,  some  excellent  remarks  on  Collins's 
discourse  of  Free-thinking,  which  he  dedicated  to 
I>r.  Hare.  He  was  appointed  regius  professor  of 
divinity  in  1716,  and  in  the  same  year  circulated 
proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
but  the  design  was  subset^uently  abandoned.  The 
next  year  (1717)  the  rapacious  and  mercenary  spirit 
of  Dr.  Bentley  involved  him  in  a  contest  more  seri- 
ous in  its  issue  than  any  former  one.  On  the  crea- 
tion, by  royal  mandate,  of  several  doctors  in  diviuity— 
while  they  were  attending  in  the  senate-house  to 
receive  their  degrees.  Dr.  Bentley,  as  professor,  made 
a  demand  of  four  guineas  from  each  of  them,  above 
the  customary  perquisite  on  such  occasions.  Many 
submitted  to  the  unprecedented  demand ;  but  Dr. 
Middleton,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  about  a  year 
after,  obtained  a  decree,  by  authority  of  which  Dr. 
Bentley  was  arrebted,  and  called  before  the  court  of 
the  vice-chancellor,  where  he  appeared  by  his  proc- 
tor ;  and  here,  in  consequence  of  an  affidavit  of  the 
beadle,  that  Dr.  Bentlev  had  said  to  him,  "  I  will 
not  be  concluded  by  what  the  vice-chancellor  and 
two  or  three  of  his  friends  shall  determine  over  a 
bottle,"  he  was  condemned,  uncited,  unheard,  and 
deprived  of  all  the  degrees,  rights,  and  offices  that 
he  held  in  the  university.  An  appeal  to  the  king  by 
Ht,  Bentley,  after  successive  references  to  the  coun- 
cil, to  a  committee  of  council,  and  to  the  court  of 
king's-bench,  after  many  delays,  was  at  last  taken 
into  consideration;  and  on  the  7th  of  February,  1728, 
a  mandamus  was  sent  to  the  university,  reversing  all 
their  proceedings,  and  requiring  them  to  restore 
Dr.  Bentley  to  all  his  former  degrees,  honours,  &c. 
In  17*Z6  he  published  an  edition  of  "  Terence  and 
Phsedrus,"  and  in  1732  appeared  his  edition  of 
"  Milton,"  the  work  of  his  old  age,  and  the  last  of 
his  publications.  He  died  in  1 742,  aued  81.  As  a 
verbal  critic,  as  one  profoundly  skilled  in  the  idiom 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  Bentley,  who  has 
been  called  the  British  Aristarchus,  unquestionably 
ranks  foremost  among  the  English  scholars;  and 
probably  among  all  his  contemporaries.  The  bold- 
ness of  his  emendations,  unsanctioned  by  the  autho- 
rity of  maauscriptSy  has  stigmatised  him  with  the 


imputation  of  a  hasty,  dashing  critic ;  yet  his  con- 
jectures are  often  so  happy,  so  illustrative,  so  con- 
sonant to  the  style  and  manner  of  thinking  of  his 
author,  as  irresistibly  to  impress  the  reader  with  a 
conviction  of  their  truth.— Richard,  his  only  son, 
was  a  man  of  various  accomplishments  and  elegant 
manners,  but  by  his  imprudence,  was  reduced  to 
situations  uncongenial  with  his  feelings,  and  unfa- 
vourable to  the  due  cultivation  of  his  talents.  He 
enjoyed  a  portion  of  the  capricious  patronage  of 
Horace  Walpole,  and  designed  many  of  the  embel> 
lishments  for  Strawberry-hill.  By  the  interest  of 
Walpole  or  Bubb  Doddington,  or  of  both,  he  also 
obtained  a  small  place  under  the  administration  of 
lord  Bute,  and  a  pension  of  500/.  aryear.  The  fruit 
of  these  connexions  was  the  production  of  "  Patrio- 
tism," a  satirical  poem  against  Wilkes.  He  like- 
wise wrote  "A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Lord Melcombe;** 
and  three  dramas,  "  Philodamus,"  ^*  The  Prophet," 
and  "  The  Wishes."     He  died  in  1782. 

BENVEKUTI  (Charles),  a  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Leghorn,  in  1716,  became  mathematical  professor 
at  Rome,  published,  among  other  works,  "  An 
Abridgment  of  Philosophy,"  and  "  A  Dissertation 
upon  Light;"  and  died  at  Warsaw,  whither  he  had 
retired  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1789. 

BENVENUTI  ( Joseph),  a  physician  of  Lucca, 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  pub- 
lished several  professional  treatises,  but  was  pnnci- 
pally  eminent  for  his  successfid  treatment  of  an 
epidemic  fever,  which  broke  out  at  a  place  called 
Brandeglio  in  1 753. 

BEN  YOWSKY  (Mauritius  Augustus,  Count 
dc),  was  born  at  Verbowa  in  the  country  of  Nittria, 
in  Hungary,  in  the  year  1742,  and  received  a  course 
of  education  adapted  to  the  military  state  of  lite  he 
afterwards  embraced.  Before  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  had  been  present  in  four  battles ;  about  which 
period  the  death  of  his  father  called  for  his  presence 
in  Hungary,  where,  not  obtaining  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  his  family,  he  armed  a 
considerable  number  of  his  vassals,  and  seized  the 
castle  or  family  residence  by  open  force.  This  vio- 
lent proceeding  produced  a  decree  against  him  in 
the  chancery  at  Vienna,  which  not  only  deprived 
him  of  all  his  property,  but  rendered  it  prudent  for 
him  to  fly  into  Poland.  His  endeavours  to  repair 
this  disgrace  being  ineffectual,  he  was  reduced  to 
the  possession  of  a  landed  estate  in  Lithuania,  which 
he  inherited  from  his  uucle,  but  upon  which  he  did 
not  reside,  as  he  rather  chose  to  employ  his  time  in 
travelling.  In  the  month  of  July,  1767,  he  entered 
into  the  confederacy  at  Warsaw,  and  in  1768  was 
called  upon  to  join  in  active  service.  In  the  month 
of  August  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians, 
in  a  successful  manceuvre  to  throw  supplies  into  the 
town  of  Cracow,  on  which  occasion  he  engaged  his 
parole ;  but  being  soon  afterwards  ransomed  for  the 
sum  of  2000  ducats,  or  near  1000/.  sterling,  he  couv 
sidered  himself  as  being  set  at  liberty  to  act  against 
that  enemy  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  such  en- 
gagement bad  been  entered  into.  The  efforts  of  the 
confederates  were,  as  the  world  has  long  since  known, 
insufficient  to  op{}ose  the  power  of  the  Russians,  and 
after  various  exertions,  in  which  that  party  became 
gradually  more  and  more  debilitated,  the  count  was 
again  taken  prisoner  on  the  20th  of  May,  1769.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself. of  effecting  his  escape.  The  prisoners, 
of  which  he  was  one,  were  onlered  to  Casan,  at 
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which  place  the  TarUn  of  dirtinclioii,  with  a  nuiie- 
rooa  body  of  the  Rauians,  were  disposed  to  throw 
off  the  authoiitj  of  the  empress.  Tkey  confened 
with  the  count,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  fur  thaj 
might  depend  on  the  military  assistance  of  the  pn- 
toners  in  case  of  a  revolt  An  engagement  to  a 
certain  extent  was  entered  into,  but  the  plot  was 
discovered,  and  our  adventurer  narrowly  escaped 
being  thrown  into  confinement  on  this  account; 
from  which  misfortune  he  however  escaped,  and 
travelled  to  Petersburgh  by  virtue  of  a  supply  of 
money  and  the  necessary  passports,  both  which  he 
received  from  one  of  the  conspirators.  The  project 
for  liberating  himself,  so  happily  besun,  was  fhis- 
trated  at  Petersburffb  by  the  perfidy  of  a  Dutch 
captain  with  whom  ne  had  agreled  for  his  passage. 
Benyoirsky  underwent  several  examinations,  and 
was  required  to  si^  a  paper,  acknowledging  that,  in 
consequence  of  his  attempt  to  escape  having  been 
pardoned  by  the  empress,  he  engaged  never  to  serve 
against  her  arms,  nor  to  enter  her  dominions  under 
any  pretext  whatsoever.  After  this  transaction,  he 
naturally  expected  to  be  convened  out  of  the  Russian 
dominions ;  out  instead  of  this  treatment,  he  was 
banished  to  Siberia.  The  first  situation  of  the  count 
at  Kamschatka,  where  he  arrived  in  1770,  was  that 
of  a  teacher  of  languages  in  the  governor's  funilv ; 
soon  after  which  his  finances  were  augmented  by 
his  skill  in  the  game  of  chess,  which  he  employed  in 
confederacy  wiSi  the  chancellor  in  no  very  honour- 
able way.  In  the  next  place,  he  assisted  the  gover- 
nor in  his  public  business,  and  procured  himself  to 
be  emancipated  and  declared  chief  of  the  exiles, 
under  the  project  of  estabiishinff  them  in  a  separate 
settlement,  by  various  steps  during  the  spring  of 
1771,  a  plot  of  the  exiles  was  advanced  in  arrange- 
ment and  effect  It  was  at  length  discovered  by  tne 
heads  of  the  settlement,  but  too  late  for  them  to 
prevail  against  the  policy,  the  military  skiU,  and  the 
good  fortune  of  the  count  After  a  fruitless  attempt 
of  the  government  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person, 
he  succeeded,  by  a  sudden  display  of  courage  and 
conduct  on  the  part  of  himself  and  companions,  in 
seizing  the  fort,  in  which  exploit,  however,  his  firiend 
and  patron,  the  governor,  lost  his  life.  The  military 
of  the  province  prepared  to  attack  his  small  party, 
but  they  forsot  tnat  their  wives  and  children  were 
hostages  in  the  town,  at  the  mercy  of  the  count  He 
availed  himself  of  this  powerftil  motive  to  obtain 
terms ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  seiied  a  vessel, 
and  sailed  from  kamschatka  with  his  party  on  the 
llth  of  May,  1771.  The  party  which  thus  escaped 
consisted  of  himself  and  ninety-six  others,  of  whom 
nine  were  women,  including  Miss  Aphanasia  Nilow, 
the  governor's  daughter,  vihoue  affections  he  had 
contrived  to  engage,  notwithstanding  her  knowledge 
of  the  (auci  that  he  was  already  married.  After 
about  a  week's  sail  they  arrived  at  Japan,  where  he 
anchored ;  and,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  was  well 
received  and  entertained  on  shore  for  a  few  davs  by 
a  viceroy,  or  provincial  governor,  who  gave  him  a 
flag  or  passport  to  insure  his  reception  again  upon 
his  return.  At  another  place  of  anchorage,  how- 
ever, he  was  received  witn  greater  suspicion,  and 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  water  and 
provisions.  In  this  situation,  his  vessel  being  leaky, 
and  the  urgent  want  of  supplies  continuaUy  pressing 
him,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  land  at  a  more  fa- 
vourable spot  on  the  island  of  Usmay  Ligon,  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  island  of  Lekeio.    On  the 


20th  of  August  thev  left  this  island,  and  arrived  st 
Formosa  on  the  27th,  where  at  two  several  tnchor- 
ing  places  they  suffered  by  the  violence  of  the  na- 
tives, but  were  for  from  permitting  these  altKlu  to 
go  unreveuffed.  At  the  latter  andwrin^  place,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  good  fortune  to  establish  an  iater- 
course  with  a  more  civilized  put  of  the  bland,  when 
be  was  introduced  by  a  Spaniard  of  Manilla  to  libs 
king  or  chief  of  the  district,  whom  he  assisted  i&  as 
attack  upon  a  neighbouring  chief,  who  by  the  a»- 
sistance  of  the  Clunese  hsid  formerly  nined  toiee 
advantage  over  him.  Prom  Formosa  ne  sailed  to 
the  coast  of  China,  anchored  at  Tanasoa,  whence 
they  immediately  set  sail,  and  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember came  to  an  anchor  before  Macao.  At  tui 
place  he  endeavoured  to  procure  leave  to  go  to  Cen- 
ton;  but  though  his  first  endeavours  afforded  mum 
prospect  of  success,  yet  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese 
government,  and  perhaps  the  stranseness  of  his  ad- 
ventures, represented  in  various  lights  by  the  super- 
cargoes of  tne  European  companies,  soon  prodneed 
difficulties,  which  rendered  his  visit  impracticable. 
At  this  place  he  formed  a  kind  of  engagement  with 
the  French  East  India  company,  and  sailed  witk 
most  of  his  companions  for  the  Isle  of  France,  in  the 
Dauphin  and  the  Ijaverdi,  at  the  latter  end  of  De- 
cember, and  arrived  there  on  the  16th  of  Marcb, 
1772.  From  this  place  he  set  sail  for  Europe, 
touched  at  the  island  of  Madaffascar,  and  arrived  in 
France  at  the  latter  end  of  Jmy,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  the  French  ministry,  who  looked  npon 
him  as  a  fit  person  to  be  employed  in  estabiishinff  a 
setdement  on  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The  de- 
termination of  the  French  government  to  this  effect 
was  communicated  to  him  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
September,  and  by  the  20th  of  January,  1773,  a  body 
of  troops  was  raised  and  completed  to  accompaajr 
the  count  to  Madagascar,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  February,  1774.  It  would  be  of  very  little 
interest  to  the  reader  to  give  an  abridgment  of  the 
sufferings,  the  undertakings,  the  wars  with  the  na- 
tives, and  other  transactions,  which  happened  during 
the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  that  the  count  renuin- 
ed  on  the  island,  at  an  expense  upon  the  whole,  to 
the  French  government,  of  about  50,0002.  Towtidt 
the  end  of  the  year  1776,  his  employers  being  con- 
vinced that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  the  enter- 
prise, sent  conunissioners  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  settlement,  and  convey  the  count  to  Fiance. 
But  this  eccentric  adventurer  had  contrived  a  ooan- 
terplot,  by  which  he  eluded  the  consequences  of  this 
arraneement  By  various  indirect  means,  in  which 
himself  did  not  appear  to  co-operate,  he  caused  the 
native  inhabitants  to  believe  that  he  was  a  descend- 
ant of  their  sovereign,  who  had  formeriv  been  car- 
ried off  by  the  Europeans,  adopted  the  oiess  of  the 
natives,  and  was  elected  or  acknowledged  Ampaasa- 
cab^,  or  sovereign  chief.  He  nevertheless  gave  di- 
rect and  clear  answers,  in  writing,  to  the  questioBs 
of  the  commissaries.  His  arrangements  with  his 
new  subjects,  whom  he  proposed  to  civilize,  speared 
to  him  to  demand  the  alliance  and  procectioB  of 
some  European  state ;  for  which  reason  he  thought 
fit  to  depart  for  Europe  on  the  llth  of  November,  in 
a  brig  which  he  had  freighted  to  the  Ci^  of  Good 
Hojpe.  At  this  period  it  is  that  his  connected  nar- 
rative ends;  to  what  other  European  powers  he  may 
have  applied  we  know  not  It  appean  by  a  deeU- 
ration  annexed  to  the  second  volume  of  his  bcol^ 
that  he  first  applied  to  tfaa  emptBor  of  GvBtBy ;  aad 
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m  tk*  nme  work  Hkewiae  i^emr  a  sat  of  proposals 
to  the  British  ministrr,  mentionad  to  bejpr esented  at 
London  Decomber  Uie  25tli,  1783.  He  obtained 
goods  and  merdiandise  in  London  to  the  amount  of 
4000^.,  with  which,  on  account  of  tho  difficulty  of 
niocnring  the  flag  of  any  European  power  to  sail 
Deyond  Uie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  departed  for 
Maryland,  in  April,  1784.  He  then  sailed  for  Mada- 
gascar ;  hot  by  some  fault,  probably  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient knowledge  as  a  navigator,  he  embanassed  him- 
self on  the  lee  shore  of  America,  where  he  was  nearly 
loat.  After  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he 
touched  at  Sofala,  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  1785, 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Antannra,  where  they  un- 
loaded their  cargo.  From  this  place  the  party  on 
board  sailed  away  with  the  ship  and  deserted  him, 
from  a  conviction,  as  they  say,  that  he  had  been  cut 
oif  by  the  natives.  It  is,  however,  established,  that 
fifteen  days  after  the  departure  of-  the  vessel,  the 
coont  departed  for  Angoneti,  leaving  most  of  his 
people  behind  to  fbllow  him ;  that  us  power  and 
iBflaenee  with  the  natives  was  such,  that  ne  had  an 
umed  force  at  his  command,  with  which  he  com^ 
menced  hostilities  aninst  the  French,  by  seizing 
their  storehouse  at  Uus  last  place ;  that  he  hegui 
the  undertaking  of  erecting  a  town,  after  the  man* 
ner  of  the  natives,  and  sent  a  detachment  of  100 
men  to  take  possession  of  the  French  fiactory  at 
Foolpoint,  who  were  prevented  from  making  the 
attempt  by  the  appearance  of  a  frigate ;  and  lastly, 
that  in  eonseouence  of  these  movements,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Isle  of  France  sent  a  ship  with  sixty 
regulars  on  board,  who  landed  and  attacked  the 
count  on  the  2dd  of  May,  1786.  He  had  constmct- 
ed  a  small  redoubt,  defended  by  two  cannon,  in 
which  himself  with  two  Europeans  and  thirty  na- 
tives, waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
blacks  fled  at  the  first  fire,  and  Benyowsky  having 
received  a  ball  in  his  right  breast,  fell  behind  the 
parapet,  whence  he  wAs  dragged  by  the  hair,  and 
expired  a  few  minutes  aftemmrds.— Thus  fell  the 
eount  of  Benyowsky,  a  man  of  whom  it  may  tmlj 
be  said,  that  he  possessed  no  common  share  of  abi- 
lity, and  in  fortitude  was  invincible.  To  the  student 
of  the  human  mind,  however,  his  adventures  are  too 
eeeentric  to  afford  much  of  general  result ;  and  the 
part  he  occupied  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  is  not 
enough  connected  with  RKat  national  events  to  claim 
the  &bour  of  historical  investigation.  It  should  be 
observed  that  much  of  his  narrative  is  doubtful. 

BENZEL  DE  BTERNBAU  (Ansblm  Fban- 
CIS),  a  privy  counsellor,  and  subsequently  chancellor 
of  state,  of  the  electorate  of  Mentz,  was  bom  there 
Ang.  28,  1798,  and  died  May  7,  1784.  He  was  one 
of  &e  chief  promoters  of  the  union  of  the  German 
bishops  against  the  court  of  Rome,  and  wrote  a  work 
caBed  a  "  Mew  Organization  of  the  Universitv  of 
Mentx." 

BENZELIUS  (Eric),  a  learned  Swedish  divine, 
arefabialiop  of  Upsal,  was  bom  in  1642,  at  a  village 
in  Weetio  Gothland.  He  was  sent  when  voung  to 
an  ancle,  who  had  enriched  himself  in  traoe  at  Up- 
sal, and  who  brousht  him  up  to  letters.  His  ment 
caused  him  to  be  (£osen  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of 
the  count  de  la  Gaidie,  chancellor  of  Sweden ;  and 
after  completing  their  edueation,  he  travelled  through 
vaiions  parts  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  to  Upnl 
in  1G65,  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship of  history  and  morality  in  that  university.  The 
thM&ogieal  chair  was  next  qpaferred  upon  him,  with 


a  seat  in  the  consistoiv.  He  was  made  doctor  it. 
theology  in  1675,  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Strengnes.  In  1700  he 
was  nominated  to  toe  archbishopric  of  Upsal,  and 
he  likewise  occupied  the  vice -chancellorship  of  the 
university.  He  died  in  1709,  leaving  a  numerous 
family.  Beiuelius  composed  several  dissertations 
on  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  and  on  other  points 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  He  also  wrote  various  the- 
ological works,  and  translated  the  Bible  entire  into 
the  Swedish  language.-*Eaic,  his  son,  bom  in  1675, 
was  raised  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Upsal,  and  died 
in  1743.  He  wrote  on  the  antiquities  of  Sweden, 
and  was  also  editor  of  the  ancient  Gothic  version  of 
the  Gospels,  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Edward  Lye,  Oxford,  1750,  4to.  Two  younger 
brothers  of  this  prelate  were  also  successively  arch- 
bishops of  Upssl  One  of  them,  Hbhut  Bxnzb- 
LiDS,  who  died  in  1 758,  travelled  into  the  East,  and 
left  a  journal  of  his  tour,  said  to  be  preserved  in 
manuscript  at  UpsaL  Some  of  his  observations 
were  published  in  a  miscellany  entitled  "  Syntagma 
Dissertationum  in  Academia  Lundensi  habitamm,*' 
Leipsic,  1745,  4to. 

BENZIO  (Tbiponx),  an  Italian  poet  who  wroU 
several  works,  which  are  preserved  in  the  collections 
of  Pallavicini  and  others.  He  was  deformed  in  hie 
person,  but  of  such  agreeable  manners  and  kind  dia- 
position,  that  he  fucinated  all  who  conversed  with 
him,  and  his  integrity  and  talents  were  such,  that  he 
was  called  the  Socrates  of  Rome.  He  died  some 
lime  after  1571. 

BENZONI  (JxBOM),  a  Milanese,  who,  after  pass- 
ing  fourteen  years  in  America,  returned  to  Italy, 
and  published  in  1565,  a  **  History  of  the  New 
World,"  which  has  been  since  translated  into  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  Flemish. 

BEOLCO.     See  Ruzzantx. 

BBORNO,  or  BIORN,  of  Scarssa,  an  Islandic 
author  of  the  17th  century,  who  wrote  a  work  enti- 
tled **  De  novitiis  GroenUmdorum  Indiciis,"  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  a  Norwegian  colony  in  East 
Greenland,  the  coast  of  which  has  been  inaccessible 
to  navigators  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century.  He  also  wrote  "  Anniues  sive  Collectanea 
Gronlandia,  ab  A.  C.  1400  usque  ad  sua  tempora 
deducta." 

BEOWULF,  the  name  of  a  Danish  seapkin|^, 
whose  adventures  form  the  subject  of  a  curious  epic 
poem,  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  li- 
brary in  the  British  museum,  and  published  at  Co- 
penhagen in  1815,  by  Grimr.  Circumstances  tend 
to  fix  Uie  date  of  its  composition  to  the  9th  century. 

BERANGER.    See  Appendix. 

BERARDI  (Amgblo),  a  murician  and  writer  on 
counterpoint  of  the  17th  century.  His  works  were 
published  at  Bologna,  and  were  esteemed  of  great 
authority  at  the  time. 

B^ARDIER  DE  BALAUT  (Fbamcis  Jo- 
sbph),  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  bora  at  Paris, 
where  he  became  master  of  the  college  of  Lonis-le- 
Grand  in  1720,  and  died  in  1791.  He  was  much 
respected  by  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  celebrated 
him  in  his  verses  entitled  "Mesadieux  an  Collese," 
and  protected  him  from  the  massacre  of  the  2d  of 
September  1791.  Berardier  wrote,  among  other 
works,  *'  Frincipes  de  la  foi  sur  le  gouveraement  de 
rEglise,"  &c.  of  which  fourteen  editions  were  print- 
ed in  six  months. 

BERAUD  (Lawbsncs),  was  bom  at  Lyons, 
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March  5,    1708,   received  his  education  under  the 
jesuHs,  and  became  professor  of  humanity  at  Vienne 
and  at  Avignon,  ancl  of  mathematics  and  philosophy 
at  Aix.     He  subsequently  was  appointed  mathema- 
tical professor  at  Lyons,  and,  at  the  same  place,  di- 
rector of  the  medals  and  keeper  of  the  observatory, 
in  which  capacity  he  made  some  valuable  astronomi- 
cal observations.     From  the  academy  of  his  native 
place,  and  also  that  of  fiordeanz,  he  received  several 
prises  for  papers  on  scientific  subjects,  and  he  also 
wrote  several  learned  dissertations  relative  to  anti- 
quities.      After  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  died  June  26, 
1777.  The  celebrated  Lalando  was  one  of  his  pupils, 
and  he  possessed  learning  and  virtues  which  pro- 
cured him  many  admirers.     A  work  entitled  "  La 
Physique  dcs  corps  animus"  has  been  ascribed  to  him. 
BEKAULT  (Nicholas,  in  Latin  Bbraldus,) 
one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  16th  century,  was  a 
native,  or  at  least  lone  an  inhabitant,  of  Orleans, 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  a  professor  of  the 
civil  law.     He  was  tutor  in  the  ftimily  of  Goligni, 
and  educated  the  admiral,  the  cardinal,  and  Chatil- 
lon.     Erasmus  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  and 
mentions  having  lodged  at  his  house  in  Orleans. 
He  praises  the  ease  and  flow  of  his  elocution,  and 
in  1622  dedicated  to  him  his  book  "  De  Conscri- 
bendis  Epistolis."  Berault  was  the  author  of  several 
learned  works,  among  which  were  a  "  Greco-Latin 
Dictionary,"   Paris,   1521;   an    "Oration  on   the 
Peace  of  Gambray,"  Paris,  1528 ;  another  "  On  an- 
cient and  modem  Jurisprudence,"    L^ons,  1533; 
"  A  Dialogue  on  the  faculty  of  speaking  extem- 
pore," Lyons,  1534:  all  these  in  Latin.     He  also 
gave  paraphrases  on  the  politics  and  csconomics  of 
Aristotle ;  and  notes  on  the  Rusticas  of  Politian. 
He  commented  on  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny, 
and  made  numerous  corrections  of  the  text     Eras- 
mus speaks  with  much  commendation  of  his  labours 
on  this  author,  though  Hardouin  has  not  numbered 
Berault  among  the  editors  of  Pliny*     Berault  was 
living  in  1539.     He  had  a  son,  Francis,  who  be- 
came a  protestant,  and  was  made  principal  of  the 
colleges  of  Montargis  and  RocheUe.     He  was  a 
good  Grecian,  and  translated  into  Latin  some  books 
for  Stephens's  edition  of  Appian. 

BERAULT  (Michael),  pastor  and  profei«>r  of 
theology  at  Montauban,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
1 7th  century,  wrote  a  work  against  Uie  cardinal  du 
Perron,  called  ''A  short  and  clear  Defence  of 
the  Calling  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel."  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  publication  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  clergy  were  bound  to  take  up 
arms  in  time  of  civil  war. 

BERGH  (Ghari.bsRbinhold),  alearnedSwedc, 
and  knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  died  in  1777,  leaving 
behind  him  various  works,  of  which  the  principal 
are,  **  A  Description  of  the  Medals  and  Monies  of 
Sweden,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Kings  and  re- 
markable Personages  of  that  country." 

BERGHEM,  or  BERGHEM  (Nicholas),  an 
eminent  artist,  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1624,  and 
died  there  in  1688.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  Und- 
scapes,  and  for  the  breadth  and  just  distribution  of 
the  lights,  the  grandeur  of  the  masses  of  light 
and  shadow,  and  the  natural  ease  and  simplicity  in 
the  attitudes  of  his  figures.  One  of  his  best  pictures 
was  painted  for  the  principcd  magistrate  of  Dort, 
who  at  the  same  time  employed  John  Both  to  paint 
aooChMT  landscape— promising  a  premium,  besides 


the  stipulated  price,  to  the  best  _ 
the  two  were  so  equal  in  m«nt  that  he  i 
reward  to  each  of  the  artists.     It  k  m 
life  of  Berchem,  that  his  wife,  thrasch.  h 
would  allow  him  no  reel,  and  for  thaa  ] 
usually  placed   herself    under    his 
against  the  ceiling  of  which  she  i 
whenever  she    heard  him  neither 
She  insisted  on  having  all  the  moner  he « 
that  he  was  obliged  often  to  borrow  f 
Berchem  was  singularly  eraiaent  in  his  i 
tion  of  animals. 

BERGHBT  (Pstbr)»  wbs  bora 
1659,  and  afterwards  came  to  Enghuid,  i 
practised  as  an  architectural  painter.     Oaci 
performances  is  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  ef  1 
college,  Oxford.     He  died  in  1720. 
BERGIIORIUS,  or,  as  he  is  soi 
BERCHEUEE,  BERGHOIRE,  or  BECHE 
(Prtbr),  was  born  in  the  beginning  c 
century  in   Poitou,  and  after  hmving  c 
Older  of  the  Benedictines,  became  oelwntcdl 
learning,  and  various  works.     The  principal^ 
is  a  translation  of  Livy,  and  a  very  cell ' 
in  3  folio  vols.,  entitled  "Reductorium,  Rep 
ct   Dictionarium    morale    utriusque     Te 
Berchorius  became  prior  of  the  monastery  j 
Eloy,    previous  to   his  death,  which 
Paris  in  1362. 

BERGHTOLD  (Lbopold,  count), 
thropist  who,  like  the  glorious  HowaH,  i 
chief  part  of  his  life  in  searching  after  human  i 
and  in  endeavours  to  relieve  it  For  this  r 
he  spent  thirteen  years  in  travelling 
rope,  and  four  in  travelling  through  Asia  and  i 
The  results  of  his  exiterience  are  contained 
"  Essay  to  direct  and  extend  the  Inquiries  of  ] 
triotic  Travellers,"  published  in  London  in  17 
2  vols.  He  wrote  several  namphlets  on  the  m 
of  reforming  the  police,  and  offered  a  prise  of  i 
florins  for  the  best  treatise  on  beneficent  inatitntioei^ 
many  of  which  he  himself  founded.  He  fitied  b^ 
the  palace  of  Buchlowits,  on  his  estate  of  Buchfaa, 
in  Moravia,  as  an  hospital  for  the  sick  and  vonndsi 
Austrian  soldiers,  and  died  there  July  26^  1809^ 
aged  51. 

BERGKRINGER  (Danibl),  tutor  to  the  (Afl- 
dren  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  professor  of  |>hb- 
losophy  and  of  eloquence  at  Utrecht^  wrote,  bessilss 
other  works,  "  Exercitationes  ethicss,  aeoonomica^ 
politicae,"  and  died  July  24, 1667. 

BEREGANI  (Nicholas,  count),  a  distinguishai 
Venetian  advocate,  and  a  tolerable  poet  and  his- 
torian, was  boiti  Feb.  21,  1627.  At  the  age  of  19, 
he  was  honoured  by  Louis  III.,  king  of  Prance, 
with  the  ribbon  of  St  Michael,  and  the  title  of  Che- 
valier. He  died  at  Venice  in  1713,  leaving  behind 
him  five  dramatic  pieces,  and,  besides  some  othen^ 
his  most  celebrated  work,  **  Opere  de  Cisuidio 
Glaudiano,"  translated,  and  enriched  (as  the  title 
expresses)  with  learned  notes. 

BERENGARIO  (James),  called,  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  Carpensis,  and  Carpus,  was  bom  at 
Garpi,  and  became  professor  of  surgery  at  Bologna 
in  1502,  which  office  he  held  a  number  of  ye^rs, 
pursuing  at  the  same  time  the  study  of  anatomy  with 
great  araour,  and  taking  every  opportunity  to  study 
Sie  human  body.  It  was  indeed  reported,  ibou^h 
probably  the  story  was  a  vulgar  calumny,  that  hm 
dissected  two  Spaniards  while  yet  living,  and  wsm 
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obliged  to  fly  for  thit  actioa.  However  thU  mav  be, 
Qe  was  at  length  compelled  by  the  inquiaition  to 
leave  Boloff na.  Beaides  hia  celelnrity  aa  an  aaaloiniar, 
he  attjained  great  fame  in  his  medical  capacity,  and 
wai  particularly  noted  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
diseaae  by  mercurial  unctions ;  a  practice,  the  di^ 
covery  of  which  is  by  some  asrrA)ed  to  him,  but 
fiabely,  though  he  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to 
its  reception.  After  practising  in  this  way  for  some 
time  at  Rome,  he  retired  to  Ferrara,  probably  about 
1527,  where  he  died,  and  is  said  to  have  left  the 
duke  heir  to  his  wealth.  Berengarius  had  great  merit 
as  an  improver  of  anatomy ;  and  Fallopius  calls  him 
''the  first  restorer  of  the  anatomical  art,  which  was 
allerwards  perfected  by  Vesalius/'  Many  disco- 
veries  have  been  attributed  to  him,  some  of  them 
certainly  without  foundation;  but  a  considerable 
number  of  anatomical  facts  are  first  clearly  laid  down 
by  him«  His  works  on  this  subject  are  "  Commen- 
taria  cum  amplissibus  additionibus  supra  Anatomiam 
Hundini,  cum  textu  eius  in  pristinum  nitorem  re- 
dacto,**  and  *'  Isagogas  breves  perlucidse  et  uberrima 
in  Anatomiam  Corporis  humani." 

BERBNGER  I.  (or  Behbngariis),  king  of 
Italy,  was  son  of  Eberhard  duke  of  Friuli,  by  the 
daughter  of  Louis  the  Debonnair.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Fat,  Berenger,  then  duke  of  Friuli,  was 
crowned  king  of  Italy,  in  888,  and  took  up  his  re- 
sidence in  Pavia.  He  soon  met  with  a  competitor 
in  Guy  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  twice  defeated  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  with  Amolph 
king  of  Germany.  Berenger  was  restored  by  the 
aid  of  Amolph;  again  expelled  by  Lambert,  son 
of  Guy,  and  again  replaced  by  the  Italian  no- 
bles in  698.  A  faction  afterwards  called  in  Lewis 
Boson,  king  of  Aries,  who  at  first  met  with  success, 
and  forced  Berenger  to  fly  to  Bavaria ;  but  at  length 
he  was  surprised  at  Verona,  deprived  of  sight,  and 
obliged  to  abdicate  the  crown  of  Italy.  Berenger 
now  returned  to  Pavia,  and  took  possession  of  his 
kingdom,  which  he  held  without  further  opposition 
ibr  twenty  years.  An  invasion  of  the  Hungarians 
reduced  the  country  to  great  distress  in  904,  till 
their  departure  was  purchased  by  a  large  ransom. 
Berenger  then  employed  himself  in  repairing  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  foe,  and  rebuilding 
churches  and  monasteries.  It  is  probable  he  was 
engaged  in  the  confederacy  of  Italian  powers  which 
opposed  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  in  912,  and 
in  the  end  totally  extirpated  them ;  for  in  915  his 
credit  was  such  that  he  obtained  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  pope  John  X.  At  length  a  new  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  by  several  Italian  nobles, 
who  called  in  Rodolph  kin^  of  Burgundy,  and 
crowned  him  at  Pavia,  obliging  Berenger  to  retire 
to  Verona.  The  two  parties  assembling  their  forces, 
a  battle  was  fought  at  Placentia  in  922,  in  which 
Berenger  was  defeated.  He  asain  took  refuge  in 
Verona,  where,  in  924,  he  lost  his  life  by  assassina- 
tion, contrived  by  one  Flambert,  a  person  on  whom 
he  had  conferred  many  favours.  Berenger  is  said  to 
have  been  a  cruel,  violent,  and  tyrannical  prince ; 
but  in  his  actions,  as  related  by  historians,  nothing 
worse  appears  than  the  usual  policy  of  fluctuating 
sovereigns  of  those  barbarous  and  turbulent  times 

BERENGER  II.  son  of  Adelbert  marquis  of 
Ivrea,  and  grandson  to  Berenger  I.,  conspired  with 
his  half-brother  Auscar,  against  Hugh  king  of  Italy, 
but  was  obliged  to  take  refuge,  in  940,  with  Otho 
emperor  of  (^rmany.  Afterwards,  making  an  in- 
Vniv,  iBtV)$r.— Nos.  53  &  51. 


terest  among  the  Italian  nobles,  he  returned,  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  supreme  power  in  947,  Hugh 
and  his  son  Lothaire  still  retaining  the  title.  In 
950,  after  the  death  of  Lothaire,  he  assumed  the 
regal  title,  took  possession  of  Pavia,  and  attempted 
to  force  Adelaide,  Lothaire*s  widow,  to  marry  his 
son.  She  engaged  in  her  aid  the  emperor  Otho^ 
who  married  her,  and  obliged  Berenger  to  retire 
to  Germany.  He  was  afterwards  restored  to  his 
kiuffdom,  which  he  oppressed  in  a  grievous  manner 
by  his  tyranny  and  avarice.  The  Italians  had  re- 
course to  Otho,  who  first  sent  his  son,  and  after- 
wards came  himself,  against  Berenger,  and  obliging 
him  to  retire  to  his  strong  fortresses,  was  crowned 
king  of  Italy  in  his  stead.  After  some  turns  of 
fortune,  Berenger  was  taken  prisoner  in  964  by 
Otho,  who  sent  him  to  Bamberg,  where  he  died  two 
years  afterwards. 

BERENGER  (BERBNOARirs),  a  famous  divine 
and  controversialist  of  the  11th  century,'  was  a 
native  of  Tours.  He  studied  under  Fulbert  at 
Chartres,  and  was  early  noted  as  a  person  of  an 
acute  senius  and  an  enquiring  mind^  or,  in  theolo- 
gical language,  as  a  dangerous  man.  After  the 
death  of  FuUiert,  he  returned  to  Tours,  and  was 
chosen  principal  of  the  public  school  of  St.  Martin, 
and  afterwards  was  made  treasurer  of  that  church. 
He  quitted  Tours,  however,  for  Angers,  of  which  he 
became  archdeacon.  Applying  the  dialectic  art  to 
the  mysteries  of  religion,  he  found  reason  to  deviate 
from  ue  doctrines  of  the  church  concerning  the 
eucharist;  and  in  the  year  1045,  he  publicly  main- 
tained the  opinions  of  John  Scotus,  and  warmly 
oppugned  those  of  Radbert  His  doctrines  were 
considered  as  gross  and  manifest  heresy,  and  in  1050 
pope  Leo  IX.  caused  them  to  be  solemnly  con- 
demned in  a  council  held  at  Rome.  He  was  sub- 
sequently condemned  in  a  council  at  Verceil,  and 
afterwards  at  Paris ;  the  book  of  Scotus  was  burnt, 
and  all  the  promoters  of  the  new  doctrine  were 
threatened  wiih  every  evil,  spiritual  and  temporal. 
Berenger  was  deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical  revenues; 
but  he  remained  firm  in  his  opinions,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards  he  lived  in  peace,  only  molested  by 
the  writings  of  his  antagonists,  of  whom  the  most 
formidable  was  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Cauterbur)-. 
He  met  with  many  patrons  and  followers  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany;  and  so  alarming  did  this 
breach  in  the  unity  of  the  church  appear,  that 
Victor  II.  daused  the  doctrine  of  Berenger  to  be 
examined  anew  at  two  councils  held  at  Tours,  iu 
1054.  In  one  of  these,  the  famous  Hildebrand, 
afterwards  Gregory  VII.,  appeared  as  the  pope's 
legate,  and  vehemently  opposed  the  new  heresy. 
Berenger,  who  was  present,  was  induced  by  fear  to 
make  a  solemn  abjuration,  and  in  consequence  made 
his  peace  with  the  church ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
danger  was  removed,  he  again  taught  his  opinions, 
though  with  more  circumspection  than  before.  Pope 
Nicholas  II.,  informed  of  this  apostacy,  summoned 
him,  in  1059,  to  a  new  council  of  bishops  from  dif- 
ferent nations,  held  at  Rome;  and  here  a  confession 
of  faith  was  drawn  up  for  him  by  cardinal  Humbert, 
which  he  signed,  though  so  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  doctrines  he  had  maintained.  Still,  however, 
not  holding  himself  bound  by  a  forced  confession,  on 
his  return  to  France  he  re-abjured  what  he  had 
subscribed,  and  zealously  taught  and  defended  his 
former  opinions.  Pope  Alexander  II.  wrote  to  him 
letters  of  exKortatioUi  but  to  no  purpe<ie :  the  coii« 
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troveny  was  prolonged  by  a  multitude  of  writings 
on  both  sides,  and  the  followers  of  Berenger  in- 
creased. Gregory  VII.,  on  his  accession,  undertook 
to  terminate  Uiis  important  dispute,  and  in  1078 
summoned  Berenger  to  Rome.  The  result  was,  that 
Berenger  signed  a  new  confession  of  faith,  and 
again  violated  it  But  age,  fatigue,  and  probably 
compunction  for  the  dishonest  part  he  had  oeen  in- 
duct to  act,  now  began  to  take  possession  of  him ; 
and  he  retired  to  the  isle  of  St.  Cosme,  near  Tours, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  mortifications  and  penitential 
exercise,  he  died  in  1088.  He  left  behind  him, 
among  the  people,  an  extraordinary  idea  of  his 
sanctity,  and  an  annual  service  is  still  performed  for 
him  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  works ;  but  all  have  perished 
except  two  letters,  his  three  professions  of  faith,  and 
part  of  his  treatise  against  one  of  them. 

BERENQBR  (Bbrengarius,  PstbrV  of  Poic- 
tiers,  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Abelara,  after  the 
condemnation  of  his  master,  in  1140,  wrote  an 
**  Apology'*  fbr  him,  in  which  he  condemned  with 
mucti  acrimony  the  proceedings  against  him,  not 
sparing  the  conduct  of  St.  Bernard  on  the  occasion. 
He  likewise  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  the  bishop  of 
Mendc,  the  other  to  the  Carthusians,  which,  as  well 
as  the  Apology,  are  extant  in  the  collection  of  Abe- 
lard's  works. 

BERENGER  (Raiuond),  the  thirty-fourth  grand 
master  of  the  order  of  SL  John  of  Jerusalem,  fought 
several  successful  battles  against  the  Corsairs  who 
infested  the  seas  of  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and 
Cyprus.     He  died  in  1373. 

BERENGER  D£  LA  TOUR,  a  French  poet, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  Bivarais,  and  died  about  the 
year  1559.  His  poems  wore  of  repute  in  their  time, 
and  his  "  TAmie  Rustique"  is  still  considered 
valuable. 

BERENGER  (Richard),  gentleman  of  the 
horse  to  George  III.,  was  bom  in  1720,  and  for  his 
personal  accomplishments  was  called  by  Dr.  John- 
son **  the  standard  of  true  elegance.*'  He  died  in 
1782.  He  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
"  Worid,**  and  is  the  author  of  some  poems  in  Dods- 
ley's  collection,  and  of  a  work  in  2  vols,  called  *'  The 
History  and  Art  of  Horsemanship." 

BERENGER  (John  Peter),  a  native  of  Geneva, 
who^  having  been  engaged  in  some  political  machi- 
nations against  the  state,  was  banished  in  1770,  and 
retired  to  Lausanne,  where  he  afterwards  resided. 
He  died  in  1807.  His  principal  works  are  "  Les 
Amans  Republicains,  ou  Lettres  de  Nicias  a  Cynire  ;*' 
"  Histoire  de  Geneve,**  6  vols.  8vo. ;  "  J.  J.  Rousseau 
justifi^  cnvers  sa  patrie;'*  an  abridgment  of  Bus- 
ching's  Geography,  12  vols.  8vo. ;  and  a  collection 
of  Voyages  round  the  World,  2  vols.  8vo. 

BERENICE,  a  Jewish  queen  celebrated  for  the 
love  of  the  emperor  Titus,  was  the  daughter  of 
Agrippa  the  elder,  and  sister  of  Agrippa  the  younffer, 
kings  of  the  Jews.  She  was  bom  A.D.  28,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  married  her  uncle  Herod  king  of 
Chalets,  by  whom  she  had  two  children.  After  his 
death  in  48,  she  incurred  the  suspicion  of  a  criminal 
intercourse  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  on  which  ac- 
count she  married  Polcmon  king  of  Pontus  and 
part  of  Cilicia,  who  embraced  Judaism  for  her  sake. 
She  lived  with  him  but  a  short  time ;  and  returned 
to  her  brother,  with  whom  she  was  present  when  St 
Panl  was  examined  before  him.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Jewish  war  in  67,  when  Agrippa  was 


driven  from  Jemsalem  bv  the  seditioiis  people,  she 
remained  some  time  after  nim,  and  intercedea  forthe 
Jews  with  the  Roman  governor  Florus,  who  treilsil 
her  with  great  disrespect  She  afterwards,  with 
Agrippa,  joined  the  army  of  Vespasian  in  Sfrii; 
and  by  her  magnificent  presents  she  retained  the 
good-will  of  that  avaricious  emperor  dming  his  life. 
His  son  Titus  had  long  been  captivated  by  her 
charms,  and  she  foUowed  him  to  Rome  on  the  death 
of  Vespasian.  Titus  was  strongly  inclined  to  inake 
her  his  queen ;  but  perceiving  the  great  displesioe 
of  the  Roman  people  at  the  idea  of  a  foreign  quees, 
and  one  whose  character  was  by  no  means  spotlen, 
he  dismissed  her,  with  mutual  reluctance,  and  the 
was  obliged  to  return  to  her  own  country.  Htstorr 
makes  no  further  mention  of  her. 

BERENICE  was  likewise  the  name  of  seTenl 
Egyptian  and  eastern  queens.  One  of  them,  wife  to 
Ptolemy  Euergetus,  king  of  Egypt,  his  had  the 
honour  of  naming  one  of  the  constellatibns  from  her 
hair,  whieh  she  had  consecrated  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  which  was  pretended  to  be  carried  op 
to  heaven. 

BERENICIUS,  an  eccentric  personage,  whoei- 
cited  some  attention  in  Holland  about  the  year  1670. 
For  a  maintenance,  he  united  the  occupations  of  i 
chimney-sweeper  and  itinerant  knife^^nder ;  while 
such  were  his  acquirements,  that  besides  being  ahle 
to  repeat  from  memorv  most  of  the  works  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  he  could  also  trsnshte 
at  will  the  journals  and  gasettes,  &c.  into  extempo- 
raneous verse  in  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  language. 
He  was  of  a  most  debauched  and  licenUoos  diifmi- 
tion,  and  lost  his  life  by  falling  into  a  bog  while  ins 
state  of  intoxication.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  **  Georgarohoniomachia." 

BERESFORD.     See  Appendix. 

BERETTINI  (Peter),  commonly  called  Fieb* 
da  Cortana,  an  eminent  painter,  was  bora  in  1596, 
at  Cortona  in  Tuscany.  He  was  first  a  pupil  flf 
Andrew  Commodi,  and  was  sent  Toung  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  placed  under  Baccio  CiarpL  The 
awkwardness  with  which  he  drew,  caused  his  telhw- 
students  to  give  him  the  name  of  om**  ke^,  but  hii 
elevated  genius,  and  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  at 
Rome,  soon  raised  him  to  great  excellence  in  hisati 
The  saloon  of  the  Barherini  palace,  on  which  he  was 
employed  through  the  interest  of  cardinal  Saccheiti, 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  things  in  Rome,  a&d 
gave  him  rank  among  the  first  artists  of  his  tine. 
It  caused  him  to  be  engaged  in  new  works  in  the 
Vatican,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  chnrches  of 
Rome.  After  establishing  his  fame  in  the  capital, 
he  travelled  for  improvement  into  Lombardy,  and 
visited  Venice.  Returning  by  Florence,  the  giawl 
duke  Ferdinand  II.  assigned  him  some  rocmis  in  the 
palace  Pitti  to  decorate  with  his  pencil,  which  he 
filled  with  pictures  of  virtuous  and  heroic  actioos 
from  tlie  histories  of  antiquity.  The  grand  dnke 
once  coming  to  see  him  paint,  was  greatly  strock 
with  the  figure  of  a  child  keeping.  ^*  Shall  I  show 
your  highness,"  said  Pietro,  "  how  quickly  children 
change  from  crying  to  laughing  ?"  With  a  stroke 
or  two  of  his  brush  he  gave  the  child  the  expressioa 
of  laughiug,  and  then  restorod  it  to  its  former  state, 
to  the  great  admiration  of  the  grand  duke.  Beiet- 
tin  i^  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  performed  many  es* 
timable  works.  Innocent  X.  employed  him  in  the 
gallery  of  his  palace  on  the  piaisa  Navona,  whica 
he  adorned  with  subjects  from  the  iEneid.    He  was 
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likcvise  a  gnai  architect,  and  gave  designs  for  a 
number  of  churches,  palaces,  chapels,  and  mono- 
nients.  To  the  chuich  of  St  Martina,  of  his  own 
constmcttott,  he  left  a  large  sum  foi  the  erection  of 
a  treat  altar.piece  of  bronie,  and  of  his  own  maii- 
soieom.  Pope  Alexander  VII.  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  portico  he  built  for  the  church  of  Peace, 
that  he  made  him  a  knight  of  the  golden  spur,  and 

Stve  him  a  rich  cross  appendant  to  a  gold  chain, 
e  died  at  Rome  in  1069.  An  Italian  writer  has 
nid  Ol  him,  that  "  he  had  fire  in  his  colours,  vehe- 
mence in  his  hands,  and  fiiry  in  his  pencil.**  Seve> 
nd  masters  of  reputation  have  proceeded  from  his 
school,  and  a  large  number  of  his  works  have  been 
engraved  by  the  best  artists. 

BERG  (John  Pbter),  a  learned  divine,  who 
acquired  much  feme  at  Duisbourg,  his  native  place, 
by  his  theological  and  philosophical  learning.  He 
published  "Specimen  animadversionum  philologicar 
rum  ad  selecta  veteris  Tcstamenti  loca,"  &c.  and 
died  in  1800,  aced63. 

BERGALLI  (Chakles),  an  Italian  monk  of 
the  order  of  the  Minorite  Conventuals,  was  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  and  divinity  in  the  convents  of  his 
order,  provincial  in  Sicily,  and  superintendant  of 
the  neat  convent  at  Palermo,  where  he  died  Nov. 
17, 1679,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  ase.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  entitled  "De  objecto  I%ilosophise." 

BERGALLI  (Louisa),  the  daughter  of  a  shoe- 
maker  at  Venice,  was  bom  there  in  1703,  and  by 
means  of  great  application  raised  herself  to  no  mean 
tank  in  Uie  republic  of  letters.  She  published  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  writ- 
ten in  Italian ;  two  others,  entitled  "  La  Teba"  and 
"Elettra  ;**  «  La  Brandamante"  and  «*L'Elema,** 
musical  dramas ;  and  "  Le  Avventure  del  Poeta,'* 
a  comedy.  Her  other  writings  are— **  Componi- 
menti  Poetica  delle  piu  illustri  rimatrici  d*ogni 
seculo,"  and  a  translation  of  the  comedies  of  Te- 
rence into  Italian  verse,  printed  in  8vo.  She  was 
also  a  good  painter,  having  studied  under  Rosalba 
Carriera.    The  time  of  her  death  is  not  mentioned. 

BERGAMI.     See  Appendix. 

BERGAMINI  (Antony),  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
17th  century,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1666,  and  died 
in  1744.  He  led  a  retired  and  solitary  life,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  composed  several  poems,  which 
were jmblished  at  Padua  in  1701. 

BERGANTINI  (John  Pktbr),  was  bom  at  Ve- 
nice in  1685,  and  practised  at  the  bar  until  his  24th 
year,  when  he  changed  his  profession,  and  entering 
the  order  of  the  Theatins,  became  subsequently  their 
"cietary,  and  obtained  a  dispensation,  never  before 
allowed  by  that  society,  to  confess  women  six  years 
before  the  time  prescribed  by  their  laws.  He  pub- 
lithed  a  translation  of  Thesaurus,  and  other  works. 

BERGEN  (Charles  Augustus  de),  was  bprn 
itt  1704,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Alter  studying 
under  Boerhaave  and  Albinus  at  Leyden,  be  pro- 
ceeded for  farther  improvement  to  Pans,  Strasburgh, 
and  most  of  the  celebrated  universities  in  Germany. 
In  1738  he  succeeded  to  the  professorships  of  botany 
•nd  anatomy  at  Frankfort,  and  in  1744  became  pro- 
icssor  of  therapeutics  and  pathology  at  the  same 
university,  whicti  chair  he  maintained  with  high  cre- 
dit untU  his  death,  in  1760.  His  academical  disser- 
tations on  anatomy  were  published  by  Haller,  who 
pnises  them  highly.  His  works  not  included  in 
thai  collection  are,  "  Icon  nova  ventriculorum  ccre- 
W;**  «  Programma  de  Pia-mater;**    *•  Programma 


de  nervis  quibusdam  cranii  ad  novem  paria  hactenis 
non  relatis  ;'*  **  Methodus  cranii  ossa  dissuendi,  et 
machinm  hunc  in  finem  constructs  delinatio  ;**  and 
eight  others. 

BERGEN  HIELM  (John,  Baron  de),  chancel- 
lor of  the  court  of  Sweden,  and  previously  professor 
of  history  in  the  university  of  Upsal,  was  born  in 
1629.  He  was  ennobled  after  his  election  to  the 
chancellorship,  and  died  in  1704.  His  works  are 
"  Poemata  et  Epigraounata,"  and  **  Cento  satyricus 
in  hodieraos  motus  septentrionis." 

BERGER  (John  Henry),  a  learned  lawyer, 
professor  of  law  at  Wittemberg,  and  subsequently 
aulic  counsellor  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  Vien- 
na,  died  there  in  1732,  aged  75.  Of  his  numerous 
works,  the  principal  are  "  Electa  processus  cxecu- 
tivi,  processorii,  provocatorii  et  matrimonialis ;" 
'*  Electa  disceptationum  forensium;"  and  "  Electa 
jurisprudentisB  criminalis."  His  three  sons,  Chris- 
topher Henry,  Frederic  Louis,  and  John  Augustus, 
all  followed  the  profession  of  the  law  with  distin- 
guished merit.— His  brother,  John  William,  was 
aulic  counsellor  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Augustus  II. 
king  of  Poland,  and  wrote  several  interesting  disser- 
tations on  points  of  ancient  history  and  literature. 
He  died  in  175L 

BERGER  (Theodore),  professor  of  law  and  bia- 
tory  at  Cobourg,  died  in  Nov.  1773,  aged  90.  His 
**  Universal  Historj',"  published  in  German,  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  has  passed  through  several  editions. 

BERGER  (Louis  Von^,  a  native  of  Oldenburg, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  tne  Russians  to  that*  place 
in  1813,  was  appointed  by  the  French  magistrates 
one  of  the  committee  of  resency.  He  was  subse- 
quendv,  with  the  other  memoers,  brought  to  a  courtr 
martial,  and,  together  with  Fink,  ordered  to  be  shot 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1813. 

BERGERAO  (Savinien  Cyrano  de),  was  born 
at  Bergerac  in  Perigord,  in  1626.  Coming  to  Paris, 
he  entered  the  guards  as  a  cadet,  and  became  famous 
as  a  duellist,  regularly  quarrelling  with  every  one 
who  noticed  his  nose,  which  was  very  remarkably 
formed.  His  courage  on  these  occasions  procured 
him  the  name  of  the  intrepid,  which  he  retained  to 
the  end  of  life.  After  being  twice  badly  wounded, 
he  gave  up  the  army,  and  applied  himself  to  letters, 
but  the  only  works  published  during  his  life  were  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  the  elder  Agrippina,  and 
a  comedy  called  "  The  Pedant"  His  other  works, 
consisting  of  a  *'  Comic  History  of  the  States  and 
Empires  in  the  Moon  ;"  a  "  Comic  History  of  the 
States  and  Empires  of  the  Sun ;"  with  some  letters, 
dialogues,  and  fragments,  were  not  published  until 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1655.  Swift  is 
thought  to  have  been  indebted  to  Bergerac  in  his 
Gulliver,  as  also  Fontenelle  in  liis  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  and  Voltaire  in  his  Micromegas. 

BERGIER  (Nicholas),  a  man  of  learning  in 
the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Rhcims  in  1557,  and 
brought  up  at  the  university  of  that  city,  of  which 
he  became  a  professor.  Embracing  the  profession 
of  law,  he  was  made  syndic  of  liheims,  and  was 
frequently  deputed  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  a 
pension,  with  the  brevet  of  liistoriographer,  and  died 
in  1623.  Bergicr  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which  the  principal  is  his  "  Histoire  des  Grand 
Chemins  de  T Empire  Romain,"  first  printed  in  1622, 
4to.  It  was  reprinted,  with  notes,  at  Brussels,  in 
2  vols.  4to.  in  1729,  and  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  and  Italian. 
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BERGIER  (Nicholas  Svlvbstbr),  professor  of 
divinity  and  principal  of  the  college  of  Besan^on, 
and  afterwards  canon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and 
confessor  to  Louis  XV  I.,  died  in  1790.  As  a  public 
writer,  he  distinguished  himself  by  several  popula** 
treatises  against  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire  and  his 
followers.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Theological 
Dictionary,  3  vols.  4to.  and  "  Siemens  primitifs  des 
Lansues,'*  12mo. 

BERGIUS  (John  Hsnry  Lotis),  was  born  at 
Laaspa  in  Germany,  in  1718,  and  died  in  1781, 
His  principal  work  is  *'  A  Magazine  of  Police  and 
Administration,"  contained  in  fourteen  quarto  vo- 
lumes ;  he  also  collected  the  various  laws  of  Ger- 
many respecting  the  regulation  of  the  police  into 
four  volumes,  and  published  a  catalogue  of  works 
written  on  the  subject  of  political  economy. — PsTEn 
Jonas,  his  brother,  was  professor  of  natural  history 
at  Stockholm,  and  published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  a  history  of  Stock- 
holm ;  a  work  on  fruit-trees ;  and  a  treatise  iti  2  vols. 
8vo.  entitled  "  Materia  Mcdica  e  regno  vegetabili.*' 
He  died  in  1791,  surviving  by  about  seven  years  his 
brother  Benedict,  born  1725,  who  left  behind  him 
a  few  essays,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
academy  of  Stockholm,  and  a  manuscript  treatise, 
since  printed,  on  the  subject  of  "  Nicety  in  Diet" 

BERGLER  (Stephen),  a  native  of  Herroan- 
stadt  in  Transylvania,  who,  after  acquiring  an  ac- 
quaintance with  classical  literature,  visited  Germany 
and  Holland,  and  was  employed  as  a  corrector  of  the 
press  at  Leipsic,  and  then  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
superintended  the  printing  of  the  Onomasticon  of 
Julius  Pollux,  with  the  notes  of  the  learned  Hcm- 
sterhuis;  and  he  also  edited  the  works  of  Homer, 
1707,  2  vols.  18mo.  He  then  went  to  Hamburgh 
and  Leipsic,  where  he  translated,  from  the  Greek 
into  Latin,  a  treatise  written  by  Mavrocordato,  prince 
of  Wallachia,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Liber  de  Officiis,"  London,  1724,  12mo.  In  Wal- 
lachia,  whither  he  subsequently  removed,  he  disco- 
vered a  manuscript,  containing  the  first  part  of  the 
"  Evangelical  Demonstration  of  Eusebius,"  which 
he  transmitted  to  Fabricius,  by  whom  it  was  pub- 
lished. He  died  at  Coastantiuople  in  1746,  and  is 
stated  to  have  become  a  Mahometan,  a  circumstance 
rendered  probable  by  the  general  levity  of  his  prin- 
ciples ana  character. 

BERGMANN  (Tohbbrn),  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Upsal,  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  the 
same  citv,  of  the  royal  so<.'ieties  of  London,  of  Berlin, 
Stockholm,  Gottiugeu,  Turin,  foreign  associate  of 
the  society  of  medicine  and  academv  of  sciences  at 
Paris  ;  was  bom  the  20th  of  March,  1735,  at  Cathe- 
rinebcrg  in  West  Gothland.  When  he  had  gone 
through  the  first  course  of  education,  his  father  per- 
mitted him  to  enter  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  where 
it  became  necessary  for  the  care  of  his  health  to 
moderate  his  ardour,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy.  He  also  cultivated  the 
mathematics  ana  natural  history,  and  his  first  me- 
moir exhibited  a  discovery  in  this. latter  science. 
The  nature  of  the  substance  called  coccus  aquaticus, 
which  is  found  in  certain  waters,  wais  then  unknown. 
Bcrgmann  observed  that  it  was  the  egg  of  a  leech, 
which  included  ten  or  twelve  young.  Linnseus,  to 
whom  he  communicatrd  his  observation,  refused  to 
give  credit  to  the  fact ;  but  Bergmann  exhibited  the 
process  to  hi«  sight,  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
wrote  at  the  bollom  of  the  memoir  of  his  pupil  the 


words  **  vidi  et  obstnpui,"  and  with  this  honourblj!^ 
epigraph,  he  sent  it  to  the  academy  at  Stockholm. 
For  some  years  afterwards,  natural  history  continued 
to  form  a  primary  obiect  of  Bergmann's  attention, 
and  his  memoirs  on  the  history  of  insects  which  at. 
tack  fruitrtiees,  aud  the  means  of  preventing  their 
ravages,  were  crowned  by  the  academy  at  Stockholm. 
In  the  year  1761,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philosophy,  the  different  parti 
of  which  sciences  he  taught  foi  a  number  of  years ; 
and  when  Wallerius  resigned  the  chymical  profe»- 
sorship  in  17G7,  Bergmann  entered  his  name  in  the 
list  of  candidates  to  succeed  him.  Wallerius,  how- 
ever, was  desirous  of  transmitting  the  succession  tv 
one  of  his  own  pupils,  and  the  party  against  Berg- 
mann was  so  powerful,  that  it  is  supposed  he  must 
have  fallen,  if  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden,  who  aftrr- 
wards  succeeded  to  the  throne,  had  not  exerted  hi^ 
authoritv  in  his  favour,  as  chancellor  of  the  uairer- 
sity  of  Upsal.  After  his  election  to  the  professor- 
ship, his  first  care  was  to  form  near  his  laboratory  a 
cabinet,  in  which  all  the  mineral  substances  wen* 
ranged  in  order,  together  with  the  products  of  tho&e 
experiments  which  had  ascertained  their  compositioo. 
Another  collection  exhibited  all  the  minerals  of  Swe- 
den, arranged  according  to  the  places  where  they 
are  found ;  and  in  a  third  were  seen  the  modeb  of 
the  various  machines,  instruments,  and  technical 
apparatus,  employed  in  converting  these  subfrtaores 
into  such  articles  as  render  them  useful  in  sooici) ; 
the  articles  themselves  being  placed  near  the  origi- 
nal materials  from  which  they  had  been  formeti. 
He  also  instituted  a  great  variety  of  experiments, 
tending  to  dcvelope  the  nature  and  composition  of 
bodies  principally  belonging  to  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms;  and  his  labours  were  rewarded 
with  several  interesting  discoveries  relating  to  i.ie- 
tals,  earths,  gems,  mineral  waters,  &c.  His  mi«t 
important  researches,  however,  were  those  concern- 
ing  electric  attraction  or  chemical  affinity — that  pro- 
perty of  matter  which  gives  rise  to  the  various  com- 
binations and  decompositions  continually  taking 
place  in  the  processes  of  natnre  and  art  The  lavs 
or  general  principles  of  this  species  of  action,  onoor 
acquaintance  with  which  the  whole  science  of  che- 
mistry depends,  have  since  been  more  fully  investi- 
gated and  ascertained ;  but  to  Bergmann  ii  to  be 
ascribed  the  merit  of  having  taken  a  most  extensive 
view  of  the  subject,  and  after  pointing  out  the  mode 
in  which  researches  should  be  conducted,  of  baring 
shown  how  to  note  down  their  results  in  a  ver)-  in- 
genious manner,  so  as  to  form  a  system  of  chemical 
science.  The  life  of  Bergmann  afforded  no  great 
variety  of  event  After  he  was  fixed  as  chemical 
professor  at  Upsal,  he  no  more  quitted  that  town, 
unless  to  make  some  scientific  excursions  in  the 
mines,  or  to  take  the  mineral  waters  when  his  health 
had  rendered  that  assistance  necessary.  He  had 
the  honour  to  be  elected  rector  of  the  university,  and 
some  time  afterwards  was  invited  by  the  king  of 
Prussia  tc  become  a  member  of  his  academy,  and 
settle  in  Berlin,  but  he  declined  the  offer.  He  died 
at  :he  baths  of  Medwi,  in  Sweden,  July  8,  17^. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  moment  to  say,  that 
this  eminent  philosopher  was  known  and  esteemed 
in  every  part  of  Europe  in  his  lifetime,  and  that  hii 
works,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  improvements  in 
chemical  science,  will  long  remain  the  repositories 
of  facts  and  reasonings,  to  which  ever)-  philost^jher 
must  recur.     His  chief  works  aie  "  A  Memoir  on 
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the  Manafacturc  of  Alum,  a  Treatise  on  Electric 
AUnictiou,  and  a  number  of  detached  essays,  enti- 
tled '*  Opuscula  Chemica  et  Physica." 

BERING  (Vitus),  a  Latin  poet,  and  native  of 
Denmark,  was  a  member  of  the  royal  council  of 
finances,  and  historiographer  to  his  majesty:  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  called  **  Florus  Danicus," 
&c.,  some  other  Poems  printed  in  the  **  Dclicias 
^uonindam  Danorum;'*  and  died  in  1675. 

BERINGER  (John  Bartholomew  Adam),  a 
German  naturalist,  professor  in  the  university  of 
Wurtsburg,  in  Franconia,  published  in  1 726  a  folio 
volume,  with  eumvings,  entitled  "  Lithographiie 
Wirceburgensis  ducentis  Lapidum  Figtiratorum  a 
potiori  Insectiformium  prodigiosis  imaciuibus  exor- 
natae.  Specimen  primum:  resp.  G.  L.  Huebcr," 
Wirceb.  This  work  containeu  representations  of 
insect-shaped  stones,  described  as  natural  petrifac- 
tions, but  which  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
carvings  or  models  in  stone  of  insects,  frogs,  toads, 
lizards,  butterflies,  small  birds,  &c.,  buried  by  the 
Jesuits,  whom  Beringer  had  offended,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wurtsburg,  for  the  purpose  of  hoaxing 
the  philosopher. 

BERKELEY  (George,  earl  of),  a  privy  coun- 
sellor of  Charles  II.,  was  descended  from  Robert 
Fitzharding,  of  the  royal  family  of  Denmark.  He 
was  the  auUior  of  "  Historical  Appb'cations  and  oc- 
casional Meditations  on  several  Subjects.  Written 
by  a  Person  of  Honour;"  a  book  of  great  merit 
He  left  a  valuable  collection  of  books  to  Sion  college, 
and  died  in  1698.— Sir  William,  of  the  same  familv 
as  the  preceding,  distinguished  himself  as  vice-ad- 
miral of  the  trhtte.  in  the  dreadftil  engagement  with 
the  Dutch,  2d  June,  1666,  when  he  1^  the  van  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  fell  in  his  cabin 
overpowered  by  •numbers,  but  possessing  tbe  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  his  duty. 

BERKELEY  (Dk.  George),  was  born  March 
12,  1684,  at  Kilcrin,  near  Thomastown,  in  Ireland, 
and  received  his  education  at  Kilkenny  school,  and 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1707.  His  first  publication  was 
**  Arithmetica  absque  algebra  aut  Euclide  demon- 
strata,"  which  was  written  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  though  not  published  till  1707.  His 
next  work  was  "  '1  he  Theory  of  Vision,"  which  was 
published  in  1709,  and  is  the  first  attempt  to  distin- 
gtiisb  the  immediate  operations  of  the  senses  from  the 
conclusions  we  habitually  deduce  from  our  sensations. 
The  author  clearly  shews  that  the  connexion  between 
the  sight  and  touch  is  the  effect  of  habit ;  insomuch 
that  a  person  born  blind,  and  suddenly  made  to  see, 
would  at  first  be  utterly  unable  to  foretel  how  the 
objects  of  sight  would  affect  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
truth  of  this  was  afterwards  completely  verified  in 
the  famous  case  of  the  young  man  restored  to  sight 
by  Cheselden.  In  his  next  work,  entitled  "The 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  commonly-received  notion  of  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  is  false  and  inconsistent  with  itself; 
that  those  thinn  which  are  called  perceptible  objects 
exist  only  in  the  mind,  and  are  mere  impressions 
produced  b^  the  immediate  art  of  the  Deity,  accord- 
ing to  certam  laws,  from  which,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  he  never  de nates.  However  this  may  be, 
the  familiar  hypothesis  of  impenetrable  extended 
atoms,  familiar  only  because  adopted  by  philosophers 
for  ages,  is  in  strictness  as  inconceivable  as  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Berkeley— for  his  absolute  conclusion  is 


not  indeed  entitled  to  a  better  uume.  When  this 
book  first  appeared,  the  author  sent  copies  to  Dr. 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Whiston.  The  latter  professed  to 
understand  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  was  desirous 
that  Dr.  Clarke  would  answer  him,  which,  however, 
the  doctor  declined.  Some  years  afterwards,  Mr. 
Addison  was  the  means  of  brmging  the  doctor  to  a 
conference  with  bishop  Berkeley,  to  discuss  this  very 
subject,  but  they  parted  without  coming  to  any  con- 
clusion ;  and  the  latter  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
that  his  antagonist,  though  unabU  to  reply,  was  un- 
willing to  own  himself  convinced.  In  the  year  17 12, 
by  the  perusal  of  Locke's  two  treatises  on  Govern- 
ment, Berkeley's  attention  was  directed  to  tbe  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience ;  in  support  of  which  he 
printed  the  substance  of  three  sermons,  which  after- 
wards occasioned  him  to  be  represented  as  a  Jacobite  : 
but  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  altenrards  Georse  IL,  took  care  to 
remove  that  impression,  and  was  Uie  occasion  of  our 
author's  being  known  to  queen  Caroline.  In  Fe- 
bruary, 1713,  he  published  a  further  defence  of  his 
elebrated  system  of  immaterialism,  in  three  dia- 
logues between  Hylas  and  Philonous.  The  acuteness 
and  elegance  of  his  writings,  joined  to  the  amiable 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  manners,  established  his 
reputation,  and  rendered  his  com^>auy  desirable,  even 
where  his  doctrine  was  not  admitted.  He  w^as  very 
intimate  with  Pope,  and  dean  Swift  recommended 
him  to  lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  and  other  valuable 
acquaintance,  and  procured  him  the  place  of  chap- 
lain and  secretary  to  the  celebrated  earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough in  his  embassy  to  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  the 
other  Italian  states.  On  his  return  to  England,  at 
the  latter  end  of  1714,  he  found  his  expectation  of 
preferment  destroyed,  by  the  fall  of  queen  Anne*& 
ministry;  he  some  time  afterwards  embraced  the  offer 
of  accompanying  Mr.  Ashe,  son  of  the  bishop  of 
Clogher,  in  a  tour  through  Europe.  At  Paris  he 
visited  the  illustrious  father  Mallebranche,  whom  he 
found  in  his  cell,  cooking  in  a  small  pipkin  a  medi- 
cine for  an  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  with  which  he 
was  then  troubled.  The  conversation  naturally  turned 
on  our  author's  system ;  and  in  the  ardour  of  dispu- 
tation, it  is  said  that  Mallebranche  exerted  himself 
so  much  that  his  disorder  was  greatly  aggravated, 
and  terminated  in  his  death  a  few  days  afterwards. 
In  this  second  excursion,  Mr.  Berkeley  was  absent 
more  than  four  years  ;  and  whilst  at  Lyons,  in  his 
way  homeward,  he  composed  a  tract,  "  De  Motu," 
which  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  and 
printed,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  in  1721.  In  the 
same  year,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  then  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  took  him  over  as  one  of  his  chaplains. 
He  had  been  elected  senior  fellow  of  his  college  in 
July,  1717,  and  now  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
doctor  of  divinity,  November  14,  1721.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  fortune  was  very  unexpectedly  in- 
creased.  On  his  first  ^oing  to  London,  in  1713> 
dean  Swift  introduced  him  to  the  lamily  of  Mrs. 
Esther  Vanhomrigh,  the  celebrated  Vaneua,  and  took 
him  often  to  dine  at  her  house.  Some  years  before 
her  death  this  lady  removed  to  Ireland,  and  fixed  her 
residence  at  Cellbridge,  a  pleasant  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  probably  with  a  view  of 
often  enjoying  the  company  of  a  man  for  whom  she 
had  so  strong  an  attachment  But,  on  the  discovery 
of  the  dean's  actual  marriage  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  or 
Stella,  she  altered  her  intention  of  making  him  her 
heir,  and  left  her  whole  fortune,  amounting  to  uetix 
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SOOOl.  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Marshall, 
a  gentleman  of  the  law,  and  Dr.  Berkeley,  whom  she 
named  her  executors.  In  the  discharge  of  this  latter 
dnty,  Dr.  Berkeley  destroyed  such  part  of  the  epis- 
tolary correspondence  between  the  testator  and  Swift 
as  fell  into  his  hands,  notwithstanding  her  express 
wish  Uiat  it  should  be  published.  A  too  great  warmth 
of  expression  on  the  part  of  the  lady  was  his  plea  on 
this  occasion ;  but  what  defence  the  other  executor 
could  make  for  the  suppression  of  an  entire  copy  re- 
ceived from  Vanessa  on  her  death-bed,  with  a  formal 
injunction  to  publish  it,  it  is  not  so  easv  to  deter- 
mine.    On  the  18lh  of  May,  1724,  the  doctor  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Derry,  worth  1100^.  per 
annum,  and  resigned  his  fellowship.     He  had  been 
occupied  since  his  arrival  in  Ireland  with  a  project 
for  converting  the  savage  Americans  to  Christianity, 
by  a  college  to  be  erected  in  the  Summer  Islands, 
otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Bermuda.     He  made  a 
proposal  for  this  purpose  to  the  government,  and 
offered  to  resign  his  own  great  preferment,  and  dedi- 
cate the  remainder  of  hisLfe^  on  the  moderate  salary 
of  100/.  a  year,  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  America. 
He  also  found  means  to  convey  his  proposal  directly 
to  the  ear  of  the  king,  who  commanded  Sir  Robert 
MTdpole  to  introduce  and  carry  it  through  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  granted  a  charter  for  the  erection 
of  a  college,  by  the  name  of  St  Paul's  college,  in 
Bermuda,  to  consist  of  a  president  and  nine  feUows, 
who  were  obliged  to  maintain  and  educate  Indian 
children  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  annum  for 
each.     An  address  was  accoridingly  presented  from 
the  House  of  Commons  to  his  majesty,  praying  that 
he  would  grant  for  the  use  of  the  president  and  fel- 
lows of  that  college,  such  sums  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  lands  for  sale  in  St.  Christopher's  as  his  majesty 
should  think  proper.     The  sum  of  10,000/.  was  im- 
mediately promised  by  the  minister,  and  subscriptions 
were  made  for  promoting  so  pious  an  undertaking. 
In  the  mean  time  the  dean  married,  August  1, 172§, 
Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Forster,  esq., 
speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.     But  this 
engagement  was  so  far  from  being  any  obstruction 
to  his  grand  undertaking,  that  he  actually  set  sail  for 
Rhode  Island  in  the  middle  of  the  following  month, 
accompanied  by  his  lady,  a  Miss  Handcock,  two 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  whose  names  were  James  and 
Dalton,  with  a  pretty  large  sum  of  money  of  his  own 
property,  and  a  collection  of  books  for  his  intended 
library.  He  went  to  Rhode  Island,  which  lay  nearest 
to  Bermuda,  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  lands 
on  the  adjoining  continent,  for  the  support  of  his 
college ;  having  a  positive  promise  from  those  in 
power,*  that  the  money  granted  should  be  paid  as 
soon  as  ever  such  lands  should  be  selected  and  agreed 
for^    This,  however,  was  not  done.     Influence  of 
another  and  more  powerful  nature  interfered;  so  that 
after  remaining  two  years  in  America,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  receive   an  answer  given  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  to  the  bishop  of  London,  which  put 
an  end  to  all  his  expectations.     Thus,  after  expend- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune,  and  more  than 
seven  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life,  in  a  scheme 
which  shews  the  energy  and  integrity  of  his  mind, 
and  his  earnest  desire  to  improve  Uie  state  of  society, 
he  returned  to  Europe,  and  restored  all  the  private 
subscriptions  which  had  been  advanced  for  its  en- 
couragement    In  the  year  1732  he  published  the 
*•  Minute  Philosopher,"  on  the  appearance  of  which 
Dr.  Sherlock  carried  it  to  queen  Caroline,  the  pa« 


troness  of  learned  men,  and  left  it  to  her  miyesty  is 
determine  whether  such  a  treatise  could  be  the  pro. 
duct  of  a  disordered  understanding.  Tlat  discerning 
princess  had  so  high  an  esteem  for  Berkeley,  that  he 
was  nominated  at  her  request  to  the  rich  deanery  of 
Down,  in  Ireland;  but  the  royal  intention  beiiig 
frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the  lord  lieuteiuiat, 
her  majesty  deckred  that  since  they  would  notsuifer 
Dr.  Berkeley  to  be  an  Irish  dean,  he  should  be  a 
bishop ;  and  accordingly,  on  a  vacancy,  which  hap. 
pened  early  in  1733,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopntf 
of  Cloyne.     Soon  after  this  period,   he  excited  a 
controversy  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  which 
produced    considerable  agitation   in  the  scientific 
world,  and  was  certainly  of  much  service  in  dirertiog 
the  attention  of  mathematicians  to  an  accurate  ennii- 
ciation  of  first  principles.     When  Dr.  Garth  wai  on 
his  death-bed,  Mr.  Addison  endeavoured  to  direct 
his  attention  towards  the  preparation  for  a  future 
life ;  but  received  for  answer,  that  he  had  good  rcasca 
not  to  believe  in  the  doctrines  held  out  to  him,  be* 
cause  his  friend  Dr.  Halley,  who  had  dealt  so  mack 
in  demonstration,  had  assured  him  that  the  doctrinei 
of  Christianity  are  incomprehensible,  and  religion 
itself  an  imposture.     To  Dr.  Halley,  therefore,  it 
was  universally  understood  that  Dr.  Berkeley  ad- 
dressed his  "  Analyst,"  m  the  title,  under  Uie  de- 
nomination of  "An  Infidel  Mathematician ;"  wherein 
it  is  examined,  whether  the  object,  principles,  and 
inferences  of  the  modern  analysis  are  more  distinctly 
conceived,  or  more  evidently  deduced,  than  reUgious 
mysteries  and  points  of  faith.     Several  answen  to 
this  pamphlet  soon  appeared ;  namely,  Colson'e  Com- 
mentary to  an  edition  of  Newton's  Fluxions ;  a  direct 
answer  by  Philaleihet  CantrabrigienH$,  who  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  Dr.  Jurin ;  and  a  treatise  by 
Benjamin  Robins,  esq.,  entitled,  A  Discourse  con^ 
ceming  the  Nature  and  Certainty  of  Sir  Isaac  Neir- 
ton's  Methods  of  Fluxions,  and  of  Prime  and  Ulti« 
mate  Ratios.     In  1735,  he  published  **  A  Discouse 
addressed   to  Magistrates,"  which  was  occasioned 
by  an  impious  society  called  Blasten,  which  (his 
pamphlet  suppressed.     In  1745,  during  the  rebellioa 
in  Scotland,  he  published  a  letter  to  the  Roman 
catholics  of  his  diocese;  and  in  1749,  another  to  the 
clergy  of  that  persuasion  in  Ireland,  which,  from  its 
candour,  moderation,  and  good  sense,  had  so  striking 
an  effect  on  the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
that  they  returned  him  their  public  thanks  for  the 
same,  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  of  his 
Christian  charity,  disccmment,  and  patriotism.  The 
late  lord  Chesterfield,  upon  being  advanced  to  the 
government,  wrote  to  him  that  the  see  of  Clc^her 
then  vacant,   and  of  double  the  value  of  that  of 
Cloyne,  was  at  his  service,  but  this  was  with  many 
expressions  of  thankfulness  declined.     In  1750,  bo 
published  "  Maxims  concerning  Patriotism."    lu 
about  his  60th  year,  being  troubled  with  a  nervoui 
cholic,  in  which  he  found  a  considerable  relief  ftom 
tor-water,  he  published  a  treatise  on  that  medicine, 
entitled,   "  Siris,  or  a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Re- 
flections and  Enquiries  concerning  Tar-water."    It 
was  printed  a  second  time  in  1747,  and  was  followed 
by   "  Further  Thoughto  on  Tarwater,"  in  1752^ 
which  was  his  last  performance.     On  Sunday  even- 
ing,  January  14,  1753,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  his  family,  listening  to  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
Sherlock,  he  was  seised  with  what  was  supposed  to 
be  a  {lalsy  in  the  heart,  and   expired.    Ine  event 
was  so  immediate,  that  his  body  was  quite  cold,  attd 
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hu  joints  stifE^  before  it  was  discovered  b^  his 
dangjiter,  who  came  to  present  him  with  a  dish  of 
tea.  Berkeley  was  a  handsome  man,  of  a  robust 
constitntion,  and  very  strons  till  his  sedentary  life 
had  impaired  his  health.  His  countenance  was  ex- 
pressive, and  peculiarly  benevolent.  The  almost 
enthusiastic  energy  of  his  character,  which  is  dis- 
played in  his  pubUc  works,  was  also  apparent  in  his 
private  life  and  conversation.  But  notwithstanding 
this  animation  and  spirit,  his  manner  was  invariably 
mild,  unaffected,  ana  engaging.  The  opinion  of  the 
world  with  regard  to  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect, 
the  fire  of  his  imagination,  and  the  value  which  his 
doctrines  may  possets,  has  been  long  since  settled. 
It  is  affirmed,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
began  to  doubt  the  solidity  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tions; and  had  for  that  reason  turned  his  thoughts 
to  politics  and  medicine,  as  studies  of  more  apparent 
and  immediate  utility.  Various  eminent  men,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Hoadly,  have  considered  his  writings 
as  tending  to  corrupt  and  diminish  the  simplicity  of 
religion  by  the  admixture  of  obscure  metaphysical 
science ;  and  David  Hume  infers,  that  his  writings 
are  undoubtedly  sceptical,  because  they  admit  of  no 
answer,  and  produce  no  conviction.  Besides  the 
writings  before  mentioned,  bishop  Berkeley  published 
a  small  pamphlet  in  1735,  entitled  "  Reasons  for 
not  replying  to  Mr.  Walton's  Full  Answer,"  &c. 
A  collection  of  his  smaller  pieces  was  printed  at 
Dublin  in  1752,  under  the  tite  of  "  Miscellanies."— 
Georgb,  D.  D.  second  son  of  the  above,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1733,  and  died  possessed  of  the  rectory 
of  St.  Clements'  Danes,  a  prebendarv  stall  in  Can- 
terbury, and  the  chancellorship  of  Brecon.  He  is 
author  of  a  few  printed  political  sermons,  one  of 
which,  preached  on  30th  of  January,  has  run  through 
six  editions.  He  died  in  1795.  His  wife  wrote 
very  curious  papers  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazme, 
and  published  in  1789,  a  magnificent  edition  of  the 
poems  of  her  deceased  son,  &orge  Monk  Berkeley. 
She  died  in  1800.— Gborgb  Monk  Bbrkelby,  the 
son  in  question,  published  himself,  in  1789,  a  volume 
entitled  "  Literary  Relics." 

BERKENHOUT  (John),  a  native  of  Leeds  in 
Yorkshire,  was  bom  in  1730,  and  sent  to  Germany 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  profession  of  a  merchant. 
He,  however,  took  a  dislike  to  trade,  and  whilst  on 
the  continent,  entered  into  the  military  service  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  subsequently  had  a  commission  in 
the  British  armv,  and  peace  taking  place  in  1760, 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  and  studied  physic,  and  after- 
wards to  Leyden,  where  he  took  the  degree  M.D. 
He  practised  for  some  time  at  Isle  worth  in  Middle- 
sex; and  in  1778  he  went  to  North  America,  with 
the  commissioners  sent  by  government  to  treat  with 
the  colonies.  On  his  return  home,  he  had  a  pension 
bestowed  on  him,  and  died  in  1791.  His  principal 
literary  works  are—"  Clavis  Anglica  Linguae  Bo- 
tanies ;"  "  Outlines  of  the  Natural  History  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  3  vols.  12mo,  republished  in 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  "  Symptomatology ;"  "  First  Lines  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Chemistry ;"  a  continua- 
tion of  CarapbeU's  Lives  of  Admirals ;  and  "  Bio- 
gfaphia  Literaria,"  4to,  of  which  only  the  first  vo- 
Innie  was  published,  containing  an  historical  survey 
of  British  literature  to  the  reign  of  Elizid>eth. 

BERKHE YDEN  (Job  and  Gbrard),  two  Dutch 
painters  born  at  Haerlem.  The  eldest  excelled  in 
landscapes,  and  was  drowned  in  one  of  the  canals  of 


Holland  in  1696,  aged  70 ;  the  other  was  particu- 
larly happy  in  his  views  of  towns,  palaces,  and 
temples,  and  died  in  1693. 

BERKLEY  (Sir  William),  the  son  of  sir 
Maurice  Berkley,  was  bom  in  London,  and  in  1646 
invited  a  body  of  royalists  to  accompany  him  to  Vir- 
ginia, in  order  to  take  refuge  from  the  partisans  of 
Uie  new  government  He  was  deprived  of  the  go- 
vernment by  the  ruling  powers  at  home,  but  was 
restored  on  the  return  of  Charles  II.  He  died  at 
Twickenham  in  1677.  He  wrote  two  plays,  not 
printed,  and  a  **  Description  of  Virginia,*'  in  folio. 

BERLICHINGEN  (Gotz,  or  Godrby  von), 
called  the  Ironhand,  a  native  of  Jaxthausen  in  Sua- 
bia,  was  a  bold,  restless,  and  warlike  German  knight 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  rebellious  peasants,  during  the  peasant 
watt  and  lost  his  right  hand  in  battle,  after  which 
he  wore  one  of  iron.  His  biography,  written  by 
himself  has  been  printed  three  times  in  Germany, 
and  furnished  Goetne  with  the  subject  for  his  beau- 
tiful drama  of  G.  von  Berlichingen. 

BERNARD,  son  of  Pepin,  and  grandson  of 
Charlemagne,  was  left  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  his 

rmdfather,  but  was  opposed  by  his  uncle  Louis, 
battle  took  place  in  consequence,  but  Bcmard 
being  deserted  by  his  troops,  threw  himself  upon  the 
clemency  of  Louis,  who,  instead  of  condemning  bim 
to  death,  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  Bernard  died 
three  days  afterwards. 

BERNARD  of  Mentlion,  the  founder  of  a  religi- 
ous community,  which  deserves  notice  on  account 
of  its  singular  cast  of  utility,  was  bom  in  the  Gene- 
vois,  in  ^3^  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of 
Savoy.  Consecrating  himself  early,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  parents,  to  the  ecclesiastic  profession, 
he  retired  to  Aoust,  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  became  archdeacon  of  its  church.  The 
wild  country  around  was  then  inhabited  by  a  people 
not  yet  converted  from  pagan  superstition.  Bernard 
employed  himself  in  missions  among  the  mountains ; 
ana  overturning  the  relics  of  the  old  religion,  intro  • 
duoed  the  Christian  worship  in  its  stead.  Observing 
the  hardships  and  dangers  endured  in  the  passage  of 
the  Alps  by  the  French  and  German  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Rome,  he  founded  two  monasteries  or 
hospices  for  their  relief  in  the  most  desolate  part  of 
the  road,  on  Mout-joux,  called  from  him  the  Great 
and  Little  St.  Bernard.  His  institution  underwent 
various  changes,  and  lost  great  part  of  its  riches ; 
but  it  still  subsists  in  an  useful  condition,  and  a  very 
interesting  account  has  been  given  of  it  by  Mr.  de 
Saussure,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Voyages 
dans  les  Alpes." 

BERNARD,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  a  saint  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Fontaine,  in 
Burgundy,  in  1091.  He  was  educated  under  the 
masters  at  the  church  of  Chatillon,  and  early  dis- 
played an  ardent  spirit  of  devotion.  At  the  age  of 
23,  he,  with  thirty  of  his  companions,  entered  into 
the  abbey  of  Citeaux,  lately  founded  by  St.  Robert. 
Such  was  his  authority  here,  that  in  two  years  more, 
A.  D.  1115,  he  was  sent  with  a  colony  of  monks  to 
found  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux  in  the  diocese  of  Lan- 
gres,  of  which  he  was  created  the  first  abbot.  His 
eloquence  and  zeal  soon  peopled  the  solitude,  and 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  700  novices.  Clair- 
vaux became  a  seminary  of  men  of  the  first  merit  in 
the  church ;  and  a  popr,  six  cardinals,  and  thirty 
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prelates,  proceeded  from  it  in  the  lifetime  of  tlie 
founder.  Bemuii,  in  his  retreat,  possessed  more 
authority  in  the  Christian  world  than  if  seated  on  the 
throne  of  St  Peter.  No  emergency  of  importance 
to  religion  occurred,  in  which  he  was  not  consulted 
as  an  oracle ;  his  free  censures  were  receiyed  with 
awe  and  reverence  in  the  lemotest  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  his  example  rendered  ike  new  order  of  Cister- 
tians  80  popular,  that  he  lived  to  see  the  foundation 
of  160  convents,  which  acknowledge  him  as  their 
second  head.  It  was  through  his  means  that  Inno- 
cent II.  was  recognised  pope,  and  that  after  the 
death  of  Peter  of  Leon,  antipope,  Victor,  who  had 
been  substituted  in  his  place,  made  a  voluntary  ab« 
dtcation.  Bernard  was  afterwards  warmly  engaged 
tn  combating  the  supposed  heresy  of  Abelard,  whose 
condemnation  he  procured  by  the  council  of  Sens  in 
1 1 40.  He  also  refuted  the  errors  of  Peter  de  Brays ; 
combated  a  set  of  lanatical  heretics  called  Apostolics; 
humanely  opposed  the  monk  Haoul,  who  preached 
the  extermination  of  the  Jews;  contended  against 
the  followers  of  Arnold  of  Brescia;  and  caused  the 
condemnation  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e  and  Eon  de 
TEtoile  at  the  council  of  Rheims,  in  1148.  His 
success  in  this  theological  warfare,  however,  by 
which  he  made  good  the  supposed  interpretation  of 
his  mother's  dream  when  pregnant  of  him^  that  he 
should  be  a  faithful  watch-dog  to  God's  house,  and 
bark  loudly  against  the  enemies  of  the  church, 
rendered  him  less  famous  than  his  wonderful  influ- 
ence in  promoting  the  second  crusade  against  the 
Saracens.  Inspired  by  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
character,  he  stood  forth  as  the  great  missionary  of 
this  holy  enterprise,  and  by  his  commanding  elo- 
quence put  in  motion  princes,  nobles,  and  people, 
throughout  the  European  continent.  He  first 
preached  in  this  cause  oefore  the  grand  parliament 
assembled  in  VexeUi,  in  1 146,  by  Lewis  VII.  of 
France ;  and  that  king  and  his  nobles  with  eager 
f  cat  received  their  crosses  from  his  hand.  He  then 
p'oceeded  to  the  emperor  Conrad,  whom,  with  more 
difficulty,  he  at  length  gained  over.  His  progress 
from  Constance  to  Cologne  was  a  series  of  triumphs ; 
and  he  boasts  that  he  emptied  cities  and  castles  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  realised  the  prediction  of  one 
man  only  remaining  to  seven  women.  Miracles  of 
all  kinds,  performed  in  the  face  of  the  public,  are 
said  to  have  attended  his  mission,  so  that  ne  has  ob- 
tained the  title  of  the  IhawnaturgUt,  or  Wonder- 
worker  ojf'the  Wvit.  He  was,  however,  too  prudent 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  crasaders,  but  was 
contented  with  sending  the  two  most  powerful 
princes  in  Europe,  Conrad  and  Lewis,  each  with  a 
numerous  army,  to  the  recovery  of  Palestine.  The 
enterprise,  however,  proved  unfortunate,  and  Ber- 
nard, who  was  involved  in  disgrace  by  the  failure, 
could  only  plead  the  commands  of  the  pope,  and  the 
mysterious  course  of  providence,  and  shift  the  blame 
upon  the  sins  of  the  crusaders  themselves,  which, 
indeed,  were  sufficiently  notorious.  He  did  not 
long  survive  the  calamities  he  harl  been  an  instru- 
ment of  bringing  upon  Europe ;  but  died  at  Clair- 
vaux  in  11^,  in  the  63d  year  of  bis  age.  Several 
editions  have  been  given  of  his  works,  of  which  the 
best  is  that  of  the  learned  Benedictine  Mabillon,  in 
2  vols,  folio,  first  printed  at  Paris  in  1669,  and  re- 
.  printed  in  1690,  and  1719. 

BERNARD,  the  name  of  several  troubadours  of 
iho  I'ith  and  13th  centuries.  One  called  Bernard 
de  Vcndatour  \y<ih  the  moat  eminent     lie  was  hold 


in  great  estimation  at  all  the  European  coarti,  and 
ftrom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  sang  the 
pains  of  unsucceMfnl  love,  though  the  ladies  of 
several  houses  he  visited  are  said  to  have  ftvooicd 
him  with  something  more  than  their  smiles. 

BERNARD  (lx  Trbvisan),  a  Damous  akhynit 
of  the  15th  century,  was  bom  at  Padua  in  1406. 
He  ptthlished  several  works  on  his  favourite  scieacs^ 
of  which  the  chief  is  "  Opuscula  chemica  de  lapide 
philosophornm.*' 

BERNARD  (Stspbbn),  an  advocate  -.f  Dijoo, 
and  deputy  from  Burpnndy  to  the  States  f lenetal  of 
Blois,  where  he  distinguished  hinaself  by  his  ekK 
quence  and  independence.  He  was  subsequently 
mayor  of  Dijon,  and  was  entrusted  with  sevml  im- 
portant commissions  by  Henry  IV.  He  died  at 
Chalons-sur-Saone,  March  28, 1609,  and  leftbeUad 
him  a  few  political  discourses.— Clauds,  son  of  the 
above,  called  fiather  Bernard,  or  the  poor  priest,  was 
bom  at  Dijon,  Dec.  26, 1588.  In  his  youth  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  after  having  mixed  in  tiie  gaieties  of 
that  city,  renounced  the  world,  and  devoted  himself 
to  relieving  and  comforting  the  poor.  Several  be- 
nefices were  offered  him  by  Die  crown,  but  he  refiised 
them  all.  Cardinal  Richelieu  insisted,  one  day,  oo 
his  asking  him  for  something.  **  Well  then,*'  said 
Bernard,  **  if  you  will  do  me  a  favour,  get  the  rait 
mended  in  which  I  sometimes  accompany  criminak 
to  execution,  for  it  is  so  damaged  at  the  bottom,  that 
we  are  every  moment  in  danger  of  falling  to  the 
ground."  He  one  day  presented  a  petition  tu  a 
nobleman  in  behalf  of  a  person,  against  whom  nanv 
injurious  things  were  said  by  (he  party  supplicated. 
Bernard,  however,  still  urged  his  suit,  till  the  noUe^ 
man,  in  a  passion,  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  when 
Bernard,  immediately  falling  on  his  knees,  presented 
his  other  cheek,  sayinff,  "  Give  me  a  fgpoA  blow  <» 
this  also,  my  lord,  and  grant  my  petition."  This 
humility  had  such  an  effect  on  the  nobleman,  that 
he  immediately  complied  with  Bernard's  request 
He  died  March  23,  1641,  in  universal  estmation. 
Several  French  authors  have  written  his  life. 

BERNARD  (Charles),  was  bora  at  Paris, 
Dec.  23, 1571,  and  died  in  1640.  He  wrote  "The 
History  of  the  Wars  of  Louis  XIII.,"  and  other 
works,  and  was  for  some  time  king's  counsellor,  and 
historiographer  of  France. 

BERNARD  (Richard),  rector  of  Batecombe, in 
Somersetshire,  died  in  1641,  leaving  behind  him  a 
valuable  concordance,  called  *'  Thesaurus  BibUcus,*' 
and  an  "  Abstract  and  Epitome  of  the  BiUe." 

BERNARD  of  Brussels,  a  painter  of  the  16th 
century,  eminent  in  his  hunting  pieces.  His  "  Last 
Judgment"  is  still  shown  at  Antwerp. 

BERNARD  (Samuel),  an  historical  painter, 
was  born  in  1615,  and  died  at  Paris,  1687.  He 
engraved  Raphael's  "History  of  Attila,"  with  great 
elegance.— His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was,  on  ac- 
count of  his  riches,  called  the  Lucnllus  of  his  age, 
and  died  in  1739,  aged  88.  He  amaased  a  fortune 
of  thirty  millions,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  large 
loans  to  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  was  called  the  sarioar 
of  the  nation.  In  his  latter  days  he  became  super- 
stitious, and  fancying  that  his  life  was  connected 
with  a  black  fowl,  took  great  care  of  it,  in  the  con- 
viction that  its  death  would  be  the  prelude  to  his  own. 

BERNARD  (Francis),  physician  to  James  11., 
was  eminent  for  his  learning,  and  for  a  collection  of 
books  which  sold,  in  1698,  for  160Wm  a  high  price 
for  the  times. 
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BERNARD  (Edward),  wae  born  At  Perrv  St 
Paul,  near  Towcester,  NorthamptoDBhire,  in  1638^ 
and  was  educated  at  Merchant-tailora'  school,  Lon- 
don^ and  St  John's  colle^,  Oxford.  Hen  he  laid 
in  a  great  stock  of  phdolo^^ical  knowledge,  and 
made  himself  acquainted  with  mathematics,  and 
many  of  the  eastern  languages,  as  well  as  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  After  taking  several  academical 
degrees,  and  passing  through  the  office  of  proctor  of 
the  uniTersity,  he  made  a  journey,  in  1668,  to 
Leyden,  in  order  to  consult  the  oriental  manuscripts 
of  that  university,  and  particularly  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  the  lost  books  of  ApoUonius  Pergnus.  In 
1669  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  Dr.  (afterwards 
sir  Christopher)  Wren,  Savilian  professor  of  astro- 
nomy at  Oxford;  and  in  1673,  the  professorship 
was  conferred  upon  him,  on  the  resignation  of  that 
eminent  man.  He  had  in  the  meantime  been  pre- 
sented to  a  living,  and  made  chaplain  to  the  bisnop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  A  design  of  publishing  all  the 
ancient  mathematicians  being  set  on  foot  at  Oxford, 
Bernard  collected  all  the  old  books  and  MSS.,  and 
greatly  assisted  in  the  undertaking.  In  1676,  he 
wae  sent  to  France  as  tntor  to  the  natural  sons  of 
Charles  II.  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland;  but  after 
a  year's  stay  in  France  he  returned  to  Oxford.  He 
continued  to  pursue  his  studies,  mathematical  and 
philological,  with  great  ardour ;  and  in  1683  made 
a  second  visit  to  Holland,  in  order  to  attend  the  sale 
of  Nicholas  Heinsius's  library.  In  1684  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  was 
presented  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Brightwell,  in 
Berkshire,  and  soon  after  resigned  his  Savilian  pro- 
fessorship. In  1692  he  drew  up,  or  rather  superin- 
tended, a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  libraries 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  some  of  those 
abroad.  He  married  in  1693,  made  a  third  trip  to  Hol- 
land in  1696,  and  died  in  1697.  The  publications  of 
Bernard  were  some  astronomical  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions ;  **  A  Treatise  on  ancient 
Weights  and  Measures;"  "  Private  Devotions,  &c.'* 
'*  Orbis  eruditi  Literatura  a  charactere  Samaritico 
deducta;"  "  Etymologicum  Britannicum,"  printed 
at  the  end  of  Dr.  Hickes's  "  Grammatica  An^lo- 
Saxonica;"  <' Chrunologiv  SamaritansB  Synopsis,'* 
published  in  the  Acta  Bniditonim,  Lips.;  and  some 
notes  and  commentaries  printed  in  editions  of 
Learned  works.  He  left  behind  him  many  pieces  in 
MS.,  and  large  coUecUons  which  were  purchased 
foi  the  Bodleian  library. 

BERNARD  (James),  was  bom  in  1658,  atNions, 
in  Dauphin^.  He  studied  at  Geneva,  and  was 
chosen  pastor  of  the  church  of  Venterol  and  Vin- 
fiobres,  m  his  native  province.  The  persecution  in 
France  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  first  at  Geneva, 
and  then  at  Lausanne,  whence  he  removed  to  Hol- 
land, and  was  employed  as  a  pensionary  minister  at 
Gouda.  He  vim  the  author  of  several  ))olitical  and 
historical  works ;  and  in  1699  undertook  the  con- 
tinuation of  Bayle's  literary  journal,  entitled,  "  Nou- 
velles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,"  which  be  con- 
tinued till  1710,  and  resumed  in  1716,  continuing  it 
till  his  death.  He  also  wrote  great  part  of  the  SOth 
to  the  25th  voL  of  Le  Clcrc's  "BiblioLh^que  Uni- 
verselle."  He  drew  up  a  "  Suoplement  to  Moreri's 
Dictionary,'*  2  vols.  fol.  Amst  1714.  Mr.  Bernkrd, 
in  1705,  was  chosen  pastor  to  the  Walloon  church, 
in  Leyden;  soon  after  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics  iu  that  univcibity,  and 
received  a  doctor's  degree.     He  died  in  1718. 


BERNARD  (Cathbrins),  a  poetess  and  dra- 
matic writer  of  the  17th  century,  oied  at  Rouen,  in 
1712.  She  obtained  three  times  the  poetical  prize 
at  the  French  academy,  and  composed  the  tragedies 
called  "  Brutus,"  and  "  Laodanua,"  which  were  re- 
ceived with  applause  at  the  French  theatre.  Two 
romances,  also,  "  Count  d*  Amboise,"  and  "  Inez  de 
Cordova,"  are  attributed  to  her.  She  enjoyed  a 
pension  of  200  crowns  from  Louis  XIV. 

BERNARD  (Pbtsr-Josbph),  born  in  1708,  was 
educated  in  the  Jesuits'  college,  at  Lyons,  and, 
going  to  Paris,  acted  for  some  time  as  clerk  to  a 
notary.  Some  light  poems,  however,  which  he  wrote 
during  this  interval,  at  length  freed  him  from  an 
employment  so  little  suited  to  his  genius;  and  in 
17^  the  marquis  de  Pezay  took  him  to  the  cam- 
paign in  Italy.  Bernard  acquitted  himself  with 
crsdit  in  the  army,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  the 
marshal  de  Coigni,  was  so  much  taken  with  his 
agreeable  talents,  that  he  made  him  his  secretary, 
admitted  him  to  the  greatest  intimacy,  and  procured 
for  him  the  post  of  secretary-general  to  the  dragoons. 
He  continued  with  his  patron  till  the  marshal's 
death,  in  1756^  He  afterwards  lived  among  the 
polite  circles  of  Paris  and  the  court,  much  in  reauest 
for  the  vivacity  and  delicacy  of  his  genius,  and  his 
epicurean  turn  of  sentiment  He  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  fair  sex,  and,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
constancy and  selfishness,  obtained  their  good 
graces;  thus  he  passed  a  pleasurable  life  till  1771, 
when  the  loss  of  his  memory  reduced  him  to  a  mere 
vegetating  state,  in  which  he  survived  tHl  1776. 
The  works  of  Bernard  are  all  of  the  eas)r,  elegant, 
and  voluptuous  kind.  His  first  light  pieces  gave 
him  the  appellation  of  Is  gentil  Bernard^  and  con- 
sist of  anacreontics  and  sonj^s,  in  short,  playful 
measures,  full  of  grace  and  spnghtliness.  He  after- 
wards wrote  the  ingenious  opera  of  **  Castor  and 
Pollux,"  and  a  ballet  called  "  Les  Surprises  de 
1*  Amour."  His  principal  poem  is  "  L'Art  a'aimer," 
in  three  cantos,  containing  several  tender  and 
warmly-coloured  passages ;  but  on  the  whole  negli- 
gent in  its  style,  and  inferior  to  his  shorter  poems. 
He  also  wrote  a  poetical  tale,  entitled  "  Phrosine 
et  Melidore,"  of  a  similar  character.  His  works 
have  been  published  together,  with  some  lines  of 
Voltaire  prefixed. 

BERNARD  (John  StbphbnV  a  German  phy- 
sician, and  eminent  classical  scholar,  was  a  native  of 
Berlin,  studied  in  Holland,  and  settled  at  Amheim, 
in  Gueldorland,  where  he  died  in  1793.  He  pub- 
lished editions  of  several  ancient  Greek  writers  on 
medicine,  of  the  pastoral  romance  of  "  Longus,"  and 
of  a  grammatical  treatise  of  Thomas  Magister. 

BERNARD  (sir  Thomas),  son  of  sir  Francis 
Bernard,  formerly  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
afterwards  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  educated  at 
Havard  college,  in  New  England,  after  which  he 
studied  the  law  at  Lincoln's-inu.  Being  appointed 
treasurer  to  the  Foundling-hospital  in  1795,  he 
greatly  improved  the  estates  belonging  to  that  cha- 
rity, and  was  the  principal  projector  and  s«jpporter 
of  the  society  for  bettering  tne  condition  of  the  poor. 
In  1809  he  succeeded  to  tne  title  of  baronet ;  soon 
after  he  was  made  doctor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford ;  and 
he  was  also  chancellor  of  the  sec  of  Durham.  His 
publications  relate  chiefly  to  the  instruction  aud 
supnurt  of  the  poor ;  e.\ci pt  u  work  entitled  "  Spnrina, 
'  or  tne  Comforts  of  OM  Age/'  He  died  at  I^amtng- 
!  U>n  Si>a,  in  Warwickshire,  in  181^,  aged  sixty-seven. 
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—Frances  Elizabeth,  his  sister,  was  married  to 
the  Rev.  Richard  King,  and. wrote  "A  Tour  in 
France/'  "  The  beneficial  Effects  of  the  ChrisUan 
Temper  on  Domestic  Happiness,"  '*  Female  Scrip- 
ture Characters,"  which  has  gone  through  several 
editions ;  and  a  tale  entitled  **  The  Rectors  Memo- 
randum Book."  She  died  at  Gateshead,  Durham, 
in  1821,  aged  sixty-two. 

BERNARDI  (John),  born  at  Castel  Bolognese, 
in  Romania,  in  1495,  was  an  excellent  engraver  on 
precious  stones,  and  also  executed  some  beautiftil 
medals.  He  was  patronized  b^  Alphonso  duke  of 
Ferrara  and  cardinal  de  Medicis,  by  whose  means 
he  was  enabled  to  pass  his  latter  days  in  elegant 
retirement     He  died  in  1555. 

BERNARDI  (John),  usually  called  major  Ber- 
nardi,  was  born  at  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  in 
1657.  Having  run  away  from  home,  he  enlisted 
as  a  common  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  III. ;  but  on  the  recall 
of  the  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service  by  James  11., 
he  would  not  sign  the  association  proposed  by  the 
former  prince,  and  consequently  lost  his  favour.  He 
then  followed  the  abdicated  James  into  Ireland,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  on  a  mission  in  Scotland, 
on  the  failure  of  which  he  once  more  returned  to 
Holland.  Venturing,  however,  to  appear  in  London 
in  1696,  he  was  committed  to  Newgate  on  suspicion 
of  being  the  abettor  of  the  plot  to  assassinate  king 
William;  and  as  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be 
brought  of  the  fact,  he  was  continued  in  prison  by 
the  express  decree  of  six  successive  parliaments, 
under  four  sovereigns,  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 
He  married  during  his  confinement,  and  had  ten 
children  bom  to  him  while  in  Newgate,  where  he  died 
in  September,  173G. 

BERNARDIN,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  church, 
named  of  Sienna,  the  original  seat  of  his  family,  was 
born  at  Massa,  in  Tuscany,  in  1383.  He  studied 
at  Sienna,  and  there  entered  into  the  confraternity 
of  the  hospitallers  of  la  Scala,  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zeal  in  attending  upon  those 
attacked  by  the  plague.  In  1405  he  made  his  pro- 
fession among  the  Franciscans  of  the  strictest  nilc. 
Being  ordained  priest,  he  devoted  himself  to  preach- 
ing, and  acquired  great  reputation  in  that  ministry 
through  several  provinces  of  Italy.  He  was  su]^ 
posed  to  possess  the  gift  of  miracles,  both  during  his 
life  and  after  his  death.  He  refuseid  several  bishop- 
rics, and  contented  himself  with  the  charge  of  vicar- 
general  of  the  observance  of  St.  Francis,  in  Italy, 
in  which  quality  he  reformed,  or  newly  founded, 
near  300  monasteries.  He  died  at  Aquila,  in  1444, 
and  was  soon  after  canonized.  He  left  several 
works,  which  were  printed  at  Venice,  in  1591, 4  vols. 
4to.,  and  at  Paris,  in  1636,  2  vols.  fol.  They  con- 
sist of  religious  treatises,  sermons,  commentaries  on 
the  ApocsJypsc,  &c. 

BERNARDONI  (Pbtbr  Anthont),  an  Italian 
poet,  established  a  colony  of  Arcadians,  at  Bologna, 
and  was  made  laureate  to  the  court  of  Viennain  1701 . 
He  died  in  1714,  in  his  42d  year,  having  published 
two  collections  of  poetry,  several  tragedies,  musical 
dramas,  oratorios,  &c.,  all  which  were  collected  in 
the  edition  of  his  works  published  at  Boloffna, 
1706-7,  3  vols.  8vo. 

BERNAZZANO,  a  painter  of  Milan,  in  the  16th 
century,  eminent  in  the  representation  of  landscape 
and  animals.  Caesar  de  SesU  hod  a  hand  in  some 
of  his  works,  in  which  he  generally  painted  the 


figures.  Among  their  joint  paintings,  is  a  "  Bap- 
tism  of  our  Saviour,"  in  which  Bemazsaao  paiated 
some  fruit  so  naturally,  that  the  plaster  of  the  fresco 
wall  on  which  it  was  painted  was  torn  down  by  the 
frequent  pecking  of  peacocks. 

BERNEGGER  (Matthias),  a  native  of  Austria, 
was  professor  of  history,  and  rector  of  the  college  of 
Strasburg,  and  died  in  1640,  aged  61.  He  pub- 
lished editions  of  '*  Tacitus,"  and  of  the  *'Letten 
of  Pliny  the  Younger,"  and  wrote  a  work  entitled 
"  Hypobolimaea  D.  Maris  Deiparss  Camera,  sea 
Idolium  Lauretanum."  His  correspondence  with 
Grotius,  Kepler,  and  others,  has  also  been  published. 

BERNEliS,  or  BARNES  (Juliana).  See 
Barnes.  .•' 

BERNtlARD,  a  (German  uneician,  the  inventor 
of  pedals  for  the  organ.  His  discovery  was  fim 
completed  and  adapt^  to  the  instrument  at  Venice, 
in  1470. 

BERNI  (Francis,  or  Bkrnia),  a  celebrated 
Italian  poet,  was  bom  at  Campovecchio  about  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  passed  the  firrt 
nineteen  years  of  his  life  in  great  poverty  at  Flo- 
rence. He  then  went  into  the  service  of  cardinal 
Bernardo  of  Bibiena,  and  after  his  death  into  that 
of  his  nephew  Angelo,  both  of  whom  were  his  rela^ 
tions ;  and  finally  into  that  of  the  datary  Giberti, 
bishop  of  Verona,  with  whom  he  lived  seven  yean. 
Tired  of  courts,  he  at  length  retired  to  Florence, 
where  he  lived  on  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral,  under 
the  protection  of  cardinal  Hippolito  de  Medici,  and 
duke  Alexander.  His  intimacy  with  these  two 
princes  is  said,  however,  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him; 
for  on  their  quarrelling,  being  desire^  bj  one  of 
them  to  administer  poison  to  the  other,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  refusal  he  was  himself  taken  off  by 
poison.  This  story  is  not  free  from  doubt,  any  more 
than  the  era  of  his  death,  which  is  with  most  proba- 
bility fixed  to  1536,  though  some  make  it  several  years 
later.  Bemi  is  particularly  distinguished  as  a  bar* 
Icsque  poet,  in  whid^  class  he  stands  so  much  at  the 
head  among  the  Itahans,  that  they  give  a  particular 
species  of  the  burlesque  the  title  of  B^mietque.  One 
of  his  principal  labours  was  the  recomposing  Boiar- 
do's  "Orlando  Inamorato,"  which  was  so  well  re- 
ceived as  almost  entirely  to  set  aside  the  original 
work  of  Boiardo.  The  best  edition  is  reckoned  that 
of  Venice,  in  1545.  His  other  poems  were  collected 
and  published  with  those  of  some  more  burlesque 
writers,  in  1548. 

BERNI  (Francis,  count),  an  Italian  dramatist, 
was  the  author  of  eleven  plays,  published  collectively 
at  Ferrara,  1666,  8vo.  He  likewise  wrote  detached 
essays,  in  2  vols.,  under  the  title  of  "  Academia." 
This  nobleman,  who  is  said  to  have  had  seven  wives, 
died  in  1673,  at  the  age  of  62. 

BERNIER  (Francis),  called  from  his  travels, 
the  MoguLt  was  bom  at  Angers,  and  educated  for 
physic,  in  which  faculty  he  graduated  at  Montpelliar. 
Having  a  great  inclination  for  visiting  foreign  coun- 
tries, he  departed,  in  1654,  for  the  Holy  Land, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  remains  a  year 
at  Grand  Cairo.  He  then  travelled  into  the  east, 
and  resided  twelve  years  at  the  court  of  Aurengcebe, 
who  made  him  his  physician,  and  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  various  progresses.  He  returned  to  France 
in  1670,  visited  England  in  1685,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1688.  "  The  Travels  of  Fr.  Bemier,"  &c.  printed 
at  Amsterdam,  1699,  and  1710,  contain  much  cu- 
rious and  authentic  matter  concerning  the  history, 
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maniien,  and  customs,  of  the  Mogul  state,  and  rank 
among  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  kind.  Ber- 
nier  was  likewise  conversant  with  philosophy,  and 
pablished  an  "  Abrid|^ent  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Gassendi,"  whose  doctrines  he  defsnded  against  those 
of  Des  Cartes. 

BERNIER  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  French 
musician,  bom  in  1664,  at  Mantes-sur-Seine,  was 
mnsic-master  of  the  holy  chapel  in  Paris,  and  after- 
wards of  the  chapeUroyal.  He  was  much  esteemed 
and  patronised  by  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
submitted  his  own  compositions  to  his  judgment 
His  five  books  of  cantatas  for  one  and  two  voices, 
with  the  words  in  part  by  Rousseau  and  Fnselier, 
acquire^  him  great  reputation.  He  also  published 
**  Les  Nuits  de  S^eaus,"  and  a  number  of  motets, 
which  are  still  admired.     He  died  in  1734. 

BERNIER  (Slbpusn-Alsxandsr-Joun-Bap- 
tist-Marib),  was  bom  at  Daon  in  Anjou,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1764.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Angers, 
and  at  an  early  age,  became  curate  of  St  I^uid. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  he 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  military  transactions 
of  the  Vendeans,  and  was  called  the  Soul  of  La  Yen- 
dee.  Alter  Napoleon  became  first  consul,  Bemier 
was  made  bishop  of  Orleans,  and  died  at  Paris, 
October  1, 1806. 

BERNINI  (Jobn-Laurbnce),  one  of  the  most 
famous  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1598. 
Beinff  sent  to  study  at  Rome,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
the  Vatican  from  morning  till  night,  copying  the 
master-pieces  it  contains.  A  head  which  he  wrought 
in  marble  about  this  period,  excited  such  admiration, 
that  pope  Paul  Y*  hearing  of  it,  sent  for  the  young 
artist,  and  asked  him  to  sketch  a  head  with  a  pen 
in  his  presence.  One  day  having  been  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter's,  with  Annibal  Caracci,  and  other 
eminent  artists,  on  leaving  it,  Annibal,  turning  to 
the  dome,  observed,  that  it  would  be  no  small  eihrt 
of  genius  to  constract  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  confes- 
sional worthy  of  its  grandeur.  "  Would  to  heaven," 
cried  Bernini  in  a  transport,  "  I  might  be  the  au- 
thor of  such  a  work!"  His  wish  was  afterwards 
ftilfiUed.  In  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XY.,  he 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ,  which 
has  given  him  the  common  appellation  of  the  cavalier 
Bermmi;  and  soon  alter,  his  peculiar  patron  Bar- 
berini  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  St  Peter,  under 
the  title  of  Urban  YIII.  "  You  are  doubtless 
happy,"  said  Urban  to  Bemini  at  their  first  inter- 
view, ''  at  seeing  Maffeo  Barberini  become  pope ; 
but  he  is  happier  that  you  live  under  his  pontificate." 
The  pope  immediately  began  to  realise  the  projects 
lor  the  embeUishment  of  Rome,  which  he  had  formed, 
and  employed  Bemini  in  the  execution  of  them. 
Among  other  works,  he  gave  him  that  which  was  so 
much  ue  object  of  his  ambition ;— the  decorating 
the  place  called  the  confessional,  in  St  Peter's. 
About  this  magnificent  piece  of  art,  he  was  employed 
nine  years,  at  a  hiffh  sauiry,  and  when  it  was  finished 
he  receivMla  noble  rewflucd.  Bernini's  reputation 
extending  to  England,  Charles  I.  employed  him  to 
make  three  busts  of  himself  in  dinerent  aspects, 
which  gave  great  satis&ction,  and  were  munificently 
rewarded.  On  the  death  of  Urban,  Bemini  felt  the 
loss  of  his  patron,  though  the  succeeding  pope,  Inno- 
cent»  was  KiUy  aware  of  his  merit.  A  grand  foun- 
tain being  designed  for  the  piazza  Navona,  Bemini 
was  not  even  consulted  about  it ;  but  prince  Ludo* 


visi.  Innocent's  nephew,  who  was  a  great  firiend  of 
this  artist,  having  obtained  a  model  from  him  of  the 
proposed  work,  secretly  conveyed  it  into  a  room 
through  which  the  pope  was  to  pass.  Innocent  was 
aware  of  the  artifice,  out  the  model  engaged  his  ad- 
.miration  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  sent  for  Bemim', 
beated  him  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  put 
the  work  into  his  hands.  This  fountain  is  reckoned 
among  his  master-pieces.  In  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  YII.,  Bemini  erected  the  fine  [portico  of 
St  Peter's ;  and  in  1664,  he  accepted  an  mvitation 
from  Lewis  XIY.  to  visit  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  the  Louvre.  His  journey  resembled  that 
of  a  sovereign  prince,  or  a  con(|ueror.  Honours  of 
the  most  flattenng  kind  were  paid  him  at  every  town 
through  which  he  passed,  and  crowds  thronged  to 
behold  him.  Ihe  pope's  nuncio  went  out  from 
Paris  to  meet  him;  and  he  was  condtlcted  in  form 
to  magnificent  lodgings  in  the  Louvre.  He  first 
made  a  bust  of  the  king ;  and  whilst  sketching  his 
portrait,  wishing  to  discover  something  more  of  the 
forehead,  he  turned  back  his  majesty's  curls,  with 
the  courtier -like  observation,  *'  That  he  was  a  king 
who  might  freely  show  his  face  to  all  the  world." 
This  incident,  according  to  the  French  mode,  gave 
rise  to  a  fiiture  d  la  Betjun,  His  design  for  the 
Louvre,  however,  was  not  executed,  for,  though 
grand  in  some  respects,  it  was  very  defective  in  its 
arransements  and  proportions.  He  then  employed 
himself  in  a  colossal  equestrian  statue,  in  which 
Lewis  was  represented  as  supported  by  a  rock.  The 
whole  was  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble,  and  was 
fifteen  years  in  finishing,  but  was  found  to  have  so 
little  resemblance  of  the  monarch,  that  it  was 
changed  by  Qirardon  into  a  Curtius  leaping  into  the 
fiery  gulf.  Bemini  continued  to  execute  various 
works  at  Rome  under  the  succeeding  popes,  of 
which  the  most  considerable  was  the  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander YII.,  in  St  Peter's.  He  died  in  1680,  and 
his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  St 
Maria  Maggiore,  attended  by  all  the  nobility  of 
Rome.  Bemini  was  doubtless  the  most  fertile  and 
general  genius  in  the  arts,  since  the  time  of  Michael 
Angelo.  A  medal  stmck  in  his  honour  by  Lewis 
XIY.,  characterises  him  as  tingularis  in  stnguUs,  in 
omnilnu  unicus :  "  singular  in  each,  sole  in  all." 
The  quantity  of  his  works  is  so  great,  that  it  has 
been  ingeniously  said,  that  posterity  will  be  apt  here- 
after to  suppose  as  many  Beminis  as  Herculeses. 
Some  of  his  single  busts,  or  portraits  after  nature, 
are  uncommonly  fine,  and  give  the  whole  spirit  and 
character  of  the  originaL  His  St  Theresa  in  ecs- 
tacy,  is  thought  to  surpass  all  his  other  works  for 
expression. 

BERNIS  (Francis  Joachim  ds  Pierbb  dx, 
cardinal),  born  in  1715,  of  an  ancient,  but  reduced 
family,  was  brought  up  at  the  school  of  St  Sulnice, 
and  was  early  patromsed  bv  Madame  Pompaaour, 
in  consequence  of  a  song  he  had  written  for  her. 
By  her  influence  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Yenice, 
and  at  his  retum,  was  admitted  into  the  ministry, 
and  in  1738  made  a  cardinal.  The  political  embar- 
rassments of  the  French  government  in  1763,  occa- 
sioned his  dismissal  from  office,  but  in  1764  he  was 
restored  to  favour,  made  archbishop  of  Albi,  and 
sent  ambassador  to  Rome.  He  continued  there  with 
the  additional  title  of  protector  of  the  French  church, 
till  the  revolution,  when  he  obtained  a  pension  from 
the  king  of  Spain.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1794.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  was  the 
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author  of  '*  Leg  Quatre  Saisons;*'  *'  Les  Quatre 
Parties  du  Jour;"  "  La  Religion  Veng^e,"  a  posthu- 
mous work,  &c. 

BERNOUILLI  (James),  was  bom  at  Basil  the 
27th  uf  December,  1654.  It  was  his  father's  desire 
that  he  should  apply  to  the  study  of  theology,  but 
his  prevailing  taste  led  him  to  mathematical  pursuits, 
to  which,  as  an  amusement  of  his  youth,  he  added 
poetry  and  works  of  imagination.  He  became  a 
geometer  without  any  assistance  from  teachers,  and, 
at  the  commencement,  with  scarcely  any  help  from 
books.  He  began  his  travels  in  1676,  and  whilst  at 
Geneva,  he  contrived  a  method  to  teach  Elizabeth  do 
Waldkirch  to  write,  who  had  been  blind  from  the 
age  of  two  months.  At  Bourdeaux  he  composed 
Universal  Qnomonical  Tables,  which  remain  unpub- 
lished ;  and  after  having  travelled  through  France, 
in  1680  he  returned  home.  At  this  time  he  applied 
to  the  perusal  of  MaUebranche's  Recherche  de  la 
Vorit^,  and  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  with  both 
which  elegant  and  perspicuous  writers  he  was  ex- 
tremely pleased.  He  predicted  the  re-appearance  of 
a  comet  which  was  at  Uus  time  in  its  passage  towards 
the  perihelion,  and  composed  a  small  essay  on  this 
subject,  which,  together  with  another  treatise  on  the 
gravity  of  the  air,  are  mentioned  at  large  in  the 
Acta  Eruditorum.  Soon  after  this  period  he  travel- 
led through  Holland,  visited  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
and  came  to  England,  where  he  cultivated  the  ac- 
ouaintance  of  Boyle  and  other  learned  men,  who 
then  met  weekly  at  Mr.  Boyle's  apartments,  and 
afterwards  became  the  Royal  Society.  From  Eng- 
land he  passed  to  Hamburgh,  and  thence  to  BasU, 
where  he  commenced  a  lecture,  or  exhibition  of  philo- 
sophical and  mechanical  experiments,  which,  abound- 
ing witli  new  discoveries,  afforded  him  great  reputa- 
tion. About  this  time,  Leibnitz  having  published 
some  essays  on  his  new  Calculus  Differcntiali?, 
without  disclosing  the  art  and  method  of  it,  Mr. 
Bernouilli  and  his  brother  John  discovered  its  beauty 
and  extent,  and  developed  its  principles  with  so 
much  success,  that  Leibnitz  himself  declared  them 
entitled  to  share  with  him  in  the  honour  of  the  in- 
vention. In  1687  he  succeeded  Peter  Mcgerlin  in 
the  mathematical  (hair  at  Basil,  to  which  university 
his  great  reputation  attracted  many  students.  lie 
became  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal  academy  at 
Paris  in  1699,  and  of  the  academy  of  Berlin  in 
1701.  He  died  August  16,  1701,  having,  in  imita- 
tion of  Archimedes,  caused  a  matiicmatical  diagram 
to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb.  He  chose  the  logarith- 
mic spiral,  with  the  words,  "  Eadem  mutata  resurgo." 
James  Bernouilli  possessed  great,  powers  of  inven- 
tion, as  well  as  that  ardour  for  discovery  which  pro- 
duces close  application.  He  greatly  extended  the 
theory  of  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola ;  the  geo- 
metry of  curve  lines,  of  spirals,  of  cycloids  and  epy- 
cycloids.  His  works  were  collected,  and  published 
in  two  volume?,  at  Geneva,  1 744.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  busied  on  a  great  work,  **  De  Arte 
Conjectandi/'  which  was  published  in  4to.^JoHN, 
the  brother  of  James,  and  no  less  celebrated  for  his 
mathematical  knowledge,  was  born  at  Basil  the  27  th 
of  July,  1667.  At  the  age  of  six  y«ars  he  was  sent 
to  college,  and  at  fifteen  ho  became  a  student  in 
philosophy,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  that 
science  at  Neufehatel  in  1686.  About  the  year 
1691,  he  was  one  of  the  three  mathematicians,  the 
two  others  being  Huyghcns  and  Leibnitz,  who  solved 
ihc  pioblem  of  the  catenary*  proposed  by  his  brother 


James.  In  the  year  1690  he  set  out  on  his  travel^ 
returned  to  his  own  country  in  November  1692, 
and  soon  afterwards  entered  upon  a  correspondence 
with  Leibnitz,  which  continued  for  the  rest  of  the 
life  of  that  great  man.  In  1G95  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  mathematics  at  Groningen,  and  shorUy  after- 
wards discovered  what  was  then  called  the  mercnrial 
phosphorus,  and  is  now  known  to  be  the  electric 
light  produced  by  the  friction  of  mercury  against 
glaas,  in  a  partial  vacuum.  On  the  death  of  his 
brother  James  in  1701,  the  academic  senale  of  Bfliil 
api)ointed  him  his  successor,  which  appointmeat  h« 
held  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1730  he  gained  t 
prize  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  for  his  memoir  on 
the  elliptical  figure  of  the  planets  and  the  motion  of 
their  aphelia;  and  in  1734  he  received  the  half 
prize,  jointly  with  his  son  Daniel,  from  the  same 
academy,  for  a  memoir  on  the  physical  canae  of  the 
inclination  of  the  planetary  orbits.  After  tlono 
life,  employed  in  the  constant  study  and  imnrove- 
ment  of  every  branch  of  mathematical  knowledgr, 
he  died  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1748,  in  the  8m 
year  of  his  age.  His  works  were  printed  in4vcik. 
4to.  at  Lausanne,  in  1703. — Daniel,  the  son  of 
John  Bernouilli,  was  bom  at  Groningen,  Feb.  9, 
1700.  He  passed  some  years  of  the  early  part  of 
his  life  in  Italy,  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty-foar,  he 
refused  the  presidency  of  an  academy  which  the 
republic  of  Genoa  was  about  to  estabUsk.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  invited  to  Petersburgh,  where 
he  spent  several  yean  in  great  credit,  but  returned 
to  Basil  in  1733,  and  successively  filled  the  chair  of 
nhysic,  of  natural  and  of  speculative  philosophy.  la 
1724  he  published  his  "  Exercitationes  Mathema- 
ticcD,"  ana  in  1738  his  "  Hydronamica."  A  multi- 
tude of  other  pieces  of  his  composition  have  beoi 
published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  sciences 
at  Pari.4,  and  in  those  of  other  societies.  He  gained 
and  divided  ten  prizes  from  the  Parisian  academy, 
which  were  contended  for  by  the  most  illttstrioas 
mathematicians  in  Europe ;  and  in  this  respect  his 
success  was  unequalled,  except  by  Euler,  his  coun- 
tryman, disciple,  rival,  and  friend.  In  1740  he 
divided  the  prize  on  the  tides  with  Euler  and  Mac* 
laurin ;  and  in  1748  he  succeeded  his  father  John  ia 
the  academy  of  sciences.  Till  the  age  of  eighty  he 
enjoyed  full  possession  of  his  mental  powers,  hot 
after  that  period  his  faculties  decayed,  and  he  pos- 
sessed his  understanding  for  no  more  than  a  few 
hours  in  the  day.  He  died  March  17,  1782.— The 
following  anecdotes  are  told  of  Bernouilli  .*— ^n  a 
journey  he  met  with  a  man  of  learning,  whose 
curiosity  being  excited  by  the  convenation  of  his 
fellow  traveller,  he  inquired  his  name.  "I  am 
Daniel  Bernouilli,"  said  he  with  great  simplicity ; 
and  "lam  Isaac  Newton,"  replied  the  other,  think- 
ing his  new  acquaintance  was  joking  with  him. 
Another  time,  Koeni^,  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
dining  with  Bernouilli,  was  speaking  to  him  of  a 
difficult  problem  which  it  had  cost  him  a  great  deal 
of  labour  to  solve.  Bernouilli  continued  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  table  as  usual,  and  before  they 
parted  presented  Kocnig  with  a  more  elegant  solu- 
tion of  his  problem  than  that  which  had  cost  him  so 
much  trouble.— Nicholas,  the  nephew  of  John 
Bernouilli,  was  a  Basilian  professor,  and  the  author 
of  some  learned '^disputations :  he  died  in  1759.— 
John,  the  brother  of  Nicholas,  held  a  professorship 
the  same  university,  and  wrote  several  prize 
memoirs.     He  died  in   1700,  leaving  a  son,  John 
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Bemouilli,  born  at  Basil  1744,  who  became  director 
of  the  class  of  mathematics  in  the  academy  of  Berlin, 
and  died  in  1807.  He  was  the  publisher  of  «  Ad- 
ditions  to  the  Travels  of  Voickmann  in  Italy ;"  a 
<*Toar  in  Brandenburgh,  Pomerania,  Prussia, 
Coorland,  Russia,  and  Poland,"  6  vols.  8vo. ;  a 
"  Collection  of  Voyages,"  16  vols.  8vo. ;  and  other 
useful  compilations  and  translations. 

BERNSTORF  (John  Hartwig  Ernest,  count 
Ton),  a  distinguished  statesman,  descended  from  the 
ancient  nobility  of  Mecklenburg,  was  bom  at  Hano- 
ver CD  the  13th  of  May,  1712.  The  learned  Keyss- 
lt*r  was  his  tutor;  and  after  travelling  for  some  years, 
he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Christian  VI.,  who 
employed  him  in  several  diplomatic  missions.  He 
was  also  honoured  with  various  marks  of  confidence 
and  esteem  by  Christian.  On  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1736,  he  received  the  chamberlain's  key;  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1746,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  Dannebrog ;  and  on  the  28th  of  October, 
1749,  was  appointed  a  privy-connsellor.  After  hav- 
ing given  complete  satisfaction  while  employed  on 
embassies,  and  obtained  the  respect  of  all  the  states 
in  which  he  had  resided,  he  was  recalled  from  France 
in  the  year  1750.  In  the  following  year,  he  suc- 
ceeded count  Schulin  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  first  secretary  of  the  German  chancery.  He 
soon  after  married  Charitas  Amelia  von  Buchwarld, 
daughter  of  the  electoral  counsellor  of  state,  Frede- 
lick  von  Buchwarld  of  Bostel;  and  in  1752,  he  re- 
ceived the  order  of  the  elephant.  After  the  period 
of  his  becoming  a  member  of  the  privy-council,  he 
had  a  considerable  share,  by  his  plans  and  advice, 
in  all  those  beneficial  measures  by  which  the  reign 
of  Frederick  V.  was  distinguished.  In  the  year 
1754,  owing  chiefly  to  the  advice  and  exertions  of 
count  Bcm»torf,  the  crown  purchased  from  the  East 
India  company  all  their  possessions,  privileges,  and 
merchandise.  One  of  his  principal  objects  was  the 
extension  of  manufactures.  In  the  year  1752,  the 
management  of  them  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  king,  and  the  effects  of  the  encouragement  he 
gave  to  every  branch  of  them  were,  in  a  few  years, 
visible  in  the  whole  kingdom,  but  especially  in  the 
capital  The  excellent  means  he  mtroduced  are 
too  numerous  to  mention ;  be  encouraged  art,  litera- 
ture, and,  in  fact,  every  thing  that  could  tend  to 
make  his  country  enlightened  and  prosperous.  He 
died  in  Februarv,  1772.  Two  medals  were  after- 
wards struck  in  honour  of  him,  by  two  sacietics  of 
patriots,  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  was  prince 
Charles  of  Hesse,  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
who  bad  loved  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness  from 
his  childhood.— An  DRxw  Peter,  count,  nephew  to 
the  above,  was  bom  at  Gartow  in  Lunenburg,  Au- 
gust  28th,  1735,  and  after  studying  at  Leipsic  and 
Gottingen,  and  travelling  through  Europe,  settled 
in  Denmark.  He  was,  in  1769,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  privy-counsellcr,  and  though  a  temporar}*  disgrace 
banished  him  from  court,  he  was,  in  1772,  recalled 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  As  a  negociator 
with  Russia,  he  conducted  himself  with  great  ability ; 
and  by  persuading  the  ambitious  Catharine  that  it 
ill  became  her  dignity  to  retain  a  small  patrimony 
which  made  her  dependent  on  the  German  empire, 
he  obtained  for  his  country  the  cession  of  Sleswick, 
and  part  of  Holstein.  In  the  American  war,  he 
recommended  the  armed  neutrality  between  Russia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia;  retired  in  1780, 
but  four  years  afterwards  was  recalled  by  the  prince 


of  Denmark,  and  had  the  saga<  ity  lu  furbear  en- 
gaging in  the  struggles  which  kindled  a  war,  in  ITbH, 
between  Russia  and  Sweden.  He  died  July  24lh, 
1797,  and  medals  were  struck  to  his  honour  after  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  his 
time,  and  his  declaration  to  the  courts  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  in  1792,  was  pronounced  by  the  marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  in  the  English  house  of  lords,  as  a 
document  that  should  be  kept  as  a  model  for  every 
state  of  Europe. 

BEROALUO  (Philip),  the  elder,  was  born  at 
Bologna,  and  such  was  his  progress  in  learning  that, 
when  only  nineteen,  he  was  made  a  public  professor 
of  the  belles  lettrcs  in  his  native  city.  Thence  he 
went  to  read  lectures  successively  at  Parma,  Milan, 
and  Paris,  at  which  latter  capital,  he  held  a  public 
school  of  eloquence  with  great  applause  for  some 
months.  Returning  to  Bologna,  he  resumed  his 
scholastic  labours,  and  attained  such  reputation  that 
he  had  600  hearers  at  a  time.  To  the  study  of  po- 
lite literature,  he  added  those  of  philosophy,  medi- 
cine, and  jurisprudence ;  nor  did  he  decline  certain 
honourable  employments  and  commissions  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  country.  He  died  in  1505.  There 
is  scarcely  a  Latin  writer  of  eminence  on  whom  he 
did  not  write  notes  or  commentaries,  which  are  more 
abundant  in  erudition  than  remarkable  for  elegant 
taste  and  sound  criticism.  His  commentary  on  the 
'*  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,*'  printed  in  1501,  is  a 
complete  specimen  of  his  manner ;  and  he  rendered 
that  work  so  familiar  to  him,  that  its  phraseology 
infected  his  whole  style.  He  likewise  published  a 
great  number  of  his  own  orations,  letters,  poems,  and 
other  works,  a  collection  of  which  was  printed  at 
Basil  in  1513.— Philip,  the  younger,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  and  likewise  a  native  of  Bologna,  was 
some  time  professor  of  belles  lettres  in  the  university 
of  that  city,  and  was  thence  called  to  exercise  the 
same  employment  at  the  Sapienza  in  Rome.  In 
1516,  he  was  appoiutetl  librarian  of  the  Vatican  by 
Leo  X.,  but  he  died  two  years  afterwards,  without 
having  taken  possession  of  his  ofHce,  or,  al  least, 
having  obtained  the  emoluments  of  it.  He  had  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  his  Latin  poems,  many 
of  which,  together  with  those  of  his  uncle,  are  pub- 
lished in  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Delicioe  Poetarum 
Italorum."  A  collection  of  his  elegies  and  epigrams, 
in  three  books,  was  published  at  Rome,  in  1530. 
He  wrote  besides,  a  Latin  version  of  an  oration  of 
Isocrates,  and  notes  on  the  five  first  books  of  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus,  published  by  order  of  Leo  X.— 
Matthew,  of  the  same  family  with  the  former,  was 
converted  to  Calvanism,  but  narrowly  escaped  suffer- 
ing death  as  a  heretic ;  on  which  he  went  to  Geneva, 
and  there  died  in  1576.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
scripture  chronicle,  and  other  works.-— Francis, 
usually  called  Beroaldo  de  VerviUe,  was  the  son  of 
the  last-mentioned,  and  was  bom  at  Paris  in  IbbH. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  becoming  an  ecclesiastic,  he 
obtained  the  canonry  of  St.  Gatien  at  Tours.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Moyen  de  Parvenir,  osuvre  cnn- 
tenant  la  raison  de  tout  ce  qui  a  et^',  est  et  sera,'* 
and  other  works. 

BEROE,  in  classical  fable,  an  old  woman  of  Epi- 
daurus,  nurse  to  Semele.  Juno  assumed  her  shapo 
when  she  persuaded  Semele  not  to  grant  her  favours 
to  Jupiter,  if  he  did  not  appear  in  the  majesty  of  a 
god.— The  wife  of  Dor^xlus,  whose  form  was  assumed 
by  Iris  at  the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she  advised 
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the  Trojan  women  to  bnrn  the  fleet  of  iEnets  in 
SicUy. 

BEROLDINGEN  (Francis  ds),  canon  of  Os* 
nabnrgfa  and  Hildesheim,  was  born  at  St  GaU,  in 
1740.  He  applied  himself  most  assiduously  to  the 
study  of  mineralogy,  and  is  the  author  of  sereral 
works  connected  with  this  pursuit,  among  which  are 
a  treatise  **  On  ancient  and  modem  Volcanoes,"  6vo. ; 
another  on  the  mines  of  quicksilver  in  the  Palatinate; 
an  account  of  the  spring  at  Dribourg ;  **  Observa- 
tions on  Mineralogy,"  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  a  new  the- 
ory of  the  Basaltes.     He  died  in  1798. 

'BER0SU8,  a  fiunous  historian,  known  rather 
from  the  mention  made  of  him  by  others,  than  from 
his  own  works,  was  a  native  of  Babylon,  and  was  a 
priest  of  the  temple  of  Belus  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. Berosus  is  said  to  have  learned  Greek  of 
the  Macedonians  at  Babylon,  and  to  have  migrated 
into  Greece,  where  he  first  opened  a  school  of  astro- 
nomy and  astrology  in  the  isle  of  Cos ;  and  thence 
to  have  removed  to  Athens,  where  his  predictions 
acquired  him  so  much  fame,  that  the  Athenians 
erected  a  statue  to  him  with  a  golden  tongue.  The 
ancients  cite  three  books  of  his  relative  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chaldeans  of  Babylon,  of  which  Josephus 
and  Eusebius  have  preserved  some  fragments  very 
useful  in  making  out  the  series  of  Babylonian  kings. 
He  records  astronomical  observations  of  480  years, 
commencing  from  the  era  of  Nabonassar.  Ajinius 
of  Viterbo  published  a  work  under  the  name  of  this 
historian,  full  of  fables,  which  was  soon  recosnised  to 
be  a  forgery.  Berosus  is  said  to  have  had  a  daughter 
who  uttered  predictions  like  himself,  and  became  the 
Cumaean  sybil. 

BERQUEN,  or  BERGUEN  (Lewis  dbV  a 
Fleming,  who  invented  the  art  of  cutting  and  polish- 
ing diamonds,  in  1456.  Nothing  more  is  related  of 
his  history. 

BERQUIN  (Louis  db),  a  gentleman  of  Artois, 
bom  about  1490,  was  one  of  the  victims  to  ecclesias- 
tical  persecution  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  His 
character  obtikined  him  great  esteem  at  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  had  the  title  of  kins's  counsellor ; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  quitted  the  catholic 
church,  or  joined  the  Lutherans.  But  he  followed 
the  eXtoiple  of  Erasmus  in  declaiming  against  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  clersr,  and  that 
was  sufficient  to  excite  their  deadly  hatred.  Ho 
translated  some  of  the  books  of  Erasmus  into  French, 
with  remarks  of  his  own;  and  in  consequence  of 
some  propositions  extracted  from  this  and  other 
works,  he  was  twice  proceeded  against  fbr  heresy. 
The  first  time  he  was  acquitted  ;  but  the  second,  be 
was  condemned  to  retract  his  errors,  and  give  the 
required  satisfaction,  or  be  burnt.  He  refused  to 
mase  any  submission ;  and  sentence  would  probably 
have  been  executed,  had  not  his  judges,  wilUn|r  to 
save  him,  contrived  some  delay.  In  uie  mean  time, 
Francis  I.  returned  from  Spain,  and  expressed  an 
intention  of  himself  hearine  the  cause  of  Berquin, 
who  was  thereupon  set  at  liberty.  But  not  content 
with  safety,  he  resolved,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Erasmus,  to  turn  the  attack  against  his  prosecutors, 
Noel  Beda  and  the  rest,  whom  he  publicly  accused 
of  irroligion.  This  involved  him  in  a  third  prosecu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  he  was  condemned  to 
make  an  amende  honorable,  and  to  suffer  perpetuod 
imprisonment.  Refusing  to  acquiesce  in  this  sen- 
tence, as  unjust,  he  was  finally  condemned  as  an 
obstinate  heretic  to  be  strangled  at  the  Greve,  and 


afterwards  burnt.  He  suffered  death  with  great 
constancy,  in  April,  1539;  and  thoogh  the  monk 
who  attended  him  asserted  that  he  diMOvered  siMne 
signs  of  abjuration  at  the  stake,  Erasmus  believed 
that  this  assertion  was  only  the  customary  falsehood 
of  the  profession  on  such  occasions.  Berquin  was  a 
man  of  great  abilities,  as  well  as  of  inflexible  cou- 
rage, and  an  unspotted  character.  I 

BERQUIN  (Abnauld  db\  was  bom  at  Bour- 
deaux  in  1749,  and  is  the  autnor  of  several  paatofal 
romances ;  but  the  work  on  which  his  literary  fame 
principally  rests,  is  his  "Ami  des  Enfans,"  fine 
printed  in  six  12mo.  vols.,  which  has  not  only  gone 
through  a  variety  of  editions  in  the  orinnal  lan- 
guage, but  has  been  translated  into  most  European 
tongues.     He  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  21,  1791. 

BERRI  (John  duke  of),  was  bora  at  Vineennes 
Nov.  30,  1340,  and  was  at  first  called  the  count  de 
Poitou.  After  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  he  was  one 
of  the  hostages  to  the  British,  and  panednine  yean 
in  England.  In  1372  he  commanded  the  royal 
army  at  Guienne,  and  defeated  the  prince  of  Wales 
in  several  battles.  On  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  in 
1380,  he  was  left  one  of  the  regency ;  but  when 
Charles  VI.  assumed  the  reins  of  govenunent,  he 
dismissed  him  from  his  councils,  and  derived  him 
of  the  government  of  Languedoc,  in  consequence  of 
his  oppressions  in  that  province.  He  died,  affeer 
some  further  exercise  of  authority  which  was  sobce- 
quently  invested  in  him,  June  15,  1416. 

BEkRI  (Gharlbs  duke  de),  third  son  of  Lonif^ 
dauphin  of  France,  was  bora  August  31, 1686.  He 
was  an  amiable  and  ^uiet  prince,  but  so  reserved 
that  he  was  almost  afraid  to  speak  or  answer,  and  so 
idle  that  he  would  scarcely  learn  to  write  and  read. 
He  married  a  noble  and  imperious  lad^,  who  treated 
him  with  contempt  and  infidelity.  He  died  May,  1714. 

BERRI  (Charlbs  Fbrdinand),  second  son  of 
Charles  X.,  the  ex-king  of  France,  was  born  at  Ver- 
sailles, Jan.  24,  1778.  He  displayed  in  eaily  youth 
some  talents  and  a  good  heart.  In  1792  he  fled 
with  his  finther  to  Turin,  and  subsequently  serred 
under  him  and  Cond^  on  the  Rhine.  After  the 
peace  in  1801  he  joined  his  father  in  England : 
in  April,  1814,  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
on  the  re -appearance  of  Buonaparte  ftom  Elba  took 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  ,  Being  obliged  to  retreat,  he  foUowed  the 
king  and  rora  family  into  Belgium;  but  on  the 
downfall  of  Buonaparte  returaed  to  Paris,  and  the 
following  year  married  Maria  Caroline  Theresa, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  prince  royal  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  His  death  was  tragical :  a  Frenchman  of 
the  name  of  Louvel,  who  had  for  some  time  medi- 
teted  the  extirpation  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
stebbed  the  duke  as  he  was  entering  one  of  the  theatres, 
on  the  13th  of  Febraary,  1820.  He  died  the  next 
morning,  at  six  o'dock,  with  great  calmness.  Pie. 
vious  to  his  decease,  he  called  in  his  children,  whom 
he  had  in  London  before  his  marriage,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  his  wife;  and  at  the  same  time 
begged  her  to  take  care  of  herself,  for  the  sake  of 
the  child  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant  He 
said  he  forgave  his  murderer,  and  dica  at  peace  with 
alL.  The  theatre  was,  in  consequence  of  this  as- 
sassinaiion,  taken  down,  and  another  one  built  in 
its  stead. 

BERRUOETTE  (Alonzo),  an  eminent  Spanish 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architrct,  has  left  abundant 
proofs  of  his  Ulent  in  the  Prada  of  Madrid,  and  the 
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Alhumbta  of  Grenada.  His  stvle  much  resembled 
that  of  Mickael  Angelo,  under  wkom  he  studied.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1545. 

BERRUYER  (Jossph  Isaac),  a  jesuttof  Roueo, 
died  at  Pans,  in  February,  1758,  leaving  behind  him 
a  work  called  **l'Histoin  du  Peuple  de  Dieu," 
12  ToU.  4to.,  one  which  abounds  in  extravagant 
suppositions  and  puerile  stories,  and  drew  upon 
him  the  censure  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  parlia- 
mAnt  of  Paris. 

BERRY  (sir  John),  a  naval  officer,  who  distin- 
gniflhed  himself  against  the  Buccaneers,  at  the 
battle  of  Sottthwold-bay,  and  at  the  battle  of  Tan- 
giers,  under  Lord  Dartmouth.  He  was  hishly  re- 
q^ected  by  James  II.,  whom,  when  duke  of  York,  he, 
by  his  presence  of  mind,  saved  from  shipwreck  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  in  1662 ;  and  he  com- 
manded  his  fleet  on  the  invasion  of  William  of 
Onnge.  He  was  poisoned  on  board  a  ship  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  Feb.,  lo91,  in  a  manner  that  was  never 
diseovered. 

BERRY  (William).    See  Appendix. 

BERRY  (sir  Edward),  a  gallant  naval  officer, 
entered  the  merchant  service  at  the  age  of  14,  and 
was  subsequently  pressed  into  the  king's.  His 
bravery  soon  procured  him  a  lieutenant's  coramis- 
non,  and  in  1796,  being  appointed  to  Nelson's  shin, 
the  Agamemnon,  he  behaved  with  such  gallantry  in 
several  actions,  and  particularly  off  Cape  St  Vincent, 
in  February,  1797,  that  he  was,  in  the  following 
month,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  post«aptain.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and 
was  knighted  on  the  12th  of  Dec,  1798,  and  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London.  In 
March,  1800,  he  was  captain  to  Nelson's  flag-ship, 
the  Foudroyant,  and  behaved  with  great  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Aboukir-bay.  In  Uie  same  year  he 
conveyed  part  of  the  royal  family  of  Naples  from 
Palermo  to  Leghorn,  for  which  he  received  a  superb 
present  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  at 
various  actions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  his  return 
from  which  country  the  committee  of  the  patriotic 
fund  at  Lloyd's  presented  him  with  a  swoid  of  the 
value  of  100  guineas,  and  three  silver  vases.  He  was 
made  a  baronet  Dec.  12,  1806;  K.C.B.,  January, 
1815 ;  colonel  of  marines,  August  12,  1819 ;  and  a 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  July  19,  1821.  He  died, 
without  issue,  Feb.  13, 1831. 

BERRTAT  (John),  physician  in  ordinary  to 
the  king  of  France,  is  chiefly  known  as  the  projector 
of  the  **  Collection  Academique,"  containing  ex- 
tracts of  the  most  imj^ortant  articles  in  the  memoirs 
of  various  learned  societies.    He  died  in  1754. 

BERSMANN  (Gsoaoa),  a  native  of  Annaberg, 
in  Misnia,  gave  lectures  on  medicine  and  the  belles 
lettres  in  several  cities  of  France  and  Italy,  and  was 
successively  professor  of  poetry  and  Greek  at  Wit- 
tenberg and  Leipsic.  lie  translated  David's 
Psalms  into  Latin  verse,  and  wrote  notes  on  Virgfl, 
Horace,  &c.  He  died  Oct  5,  1611,  aged  72.  He 
had  no  less  than  twenty  children  by  his  wife. 

BERTANI  (LvciA),  an  lulian  poetess  of  great 
reputation  in  her  time,  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and 
flourished  about  tho  vear  1550.  She  was  equally 
celebrated  for  her  talents  and  beautv.  Her  poems 
are  to  be  found  in  seveml  Italian  collections. 

BERTANO  (John  Baptist),  a  painter  and 
architect,  was  bom  at  Mantua,  in  1568.  He  was  a 
pi^  of  Julio  Romano  and  Paul  Veronese,  and  was 
created  by  William  III.,  duke  of  Mantua,  a  cheva- 


lier, and  superior  of  all  the  public  works.  Berlano, 
the  time  of  whose  death  does  not  appear,  wrote  a  few 
treatises  on  his  art 

BERTINI,  a  native  of  Venice,  published  several 
poems,  and  died  some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

BERTAUT  (John),  an  earW  French  poet  of 
reputation,  was  bom  whet  at  Caen  or  Cond^,  in 
Perche,  in  1552.  His  wit  made  him  known  at  court ; 
and  he  was  appointed  almoner  to  Catherine  de 
Medids,  private  secretarv  and  reader  to  Henry  III., 
and  was  much  esteemed  by  Henry  IV.,  in  whose 
conversion  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  considerable 
share.  In  1594,  the  abbacy  of  Aulnai  was  conferred 
upon  him ;  and  in  1606,  tne  bishopric  of  Sees.  His 
<*  Poetic  Works"  were  printed  together  in  1620, 
Paris,  8vo.  He  also  left  a  translation  of  some  books 
of  St.  Ambrose;  some  imperfect  controversial  tracts; 
sermons  on  the  principal  festivals ;  and  a  funeral 
oration  for  Henry  IV. 

BERTEL,  or  BERTELS  (John,  in  Latin  Bbr- 
TELL  us),  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  author  of 
the  History  of  Luxembourg.  He  died  at  Echte- 
nach,  Juno  19,  1607. 

BERTHAULD  (Pbtbr),  a  French  historian, 
was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Marseilles,  and  canon  of 
Dunois,  in  the  church  of  Chartres.  He  died  in 
1(}81,  aged  81,  leaving  behind  him  two  popular 
works,  entitled  respectively  **  Florus  Gallicus"  and 
**  Florus  Franciscus,"  and  a  dissertation  "  De  Ara." 

BERTHA,  or  BERTRADE,  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Montfort,  married  the  count  of  Anjou^ 
from  whom  she  was  divorced,  to  unite  herself  to 
Philip  I.  king  of  France,  1092.  This  union  was 
ojiposed  by  the  clergy,  but  the  love  of  the  monarch 
triumphed  over  his  respect  for  religion.  Bertrade  U 
said  to  have  been  both  ambitious  and  incontinent, 
but  after  the  king's  death  she  pretended  sanctity, 
and  caused  herself  to  be  buried  m  a  convent  which 
she  herself  had  founded.  Mention  is  made  in  history 
of  several  other  princesses  of  the  name  of  BezUia.  - 

BERTHEAU  (Charles),  a  French  protabnC 
born  at  Montpellier  in  1660,  came  to  England  m'*! 
1685,  and  the  following  year  was  made  pastor  of 
the  Walloon  church  in  Threadneedle-street  He 
died  Dec.  25,  1732.  His  sermons,  of  which  he 
published  2  volumes  in  French,  were  very  eloquent; 
one  of  them  is  on  a  singular  subject,  "  On  inquiring 
after  nevt  iu  a  christian  manner." 

BERTHELIER  (Philibert),  a  native  of  Ge- 
neva, where  he  was  born  in  1470,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  patriotism,  in  endeavouring  to  shake  off" 
the  yoke  of  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy.  For  this 
purpose  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Fribur- 
rese,  and  declared  hostility  to  the  duke,  who  after 
having  made  one  assault  upon  Geneva,  retired, 
leaving  the  bishop,  or  prince,  of  Geneva  in  charse  of 
his  troops.  The  prelate  soon  afterwards  entered  the 
city,  and  arrested  Berthelier,  who  was  desired  to 
ask  pardon  of  his  monarch,  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
"He  is  not  my  king,"  he  replied,  **and  when  he 
becomes  so,  an  innocent  man  has  nothing  to  ask." 
Whilst  in  prison,  he  wrote  u|K>nthe  walls  the  words 
of  Job,  "Non  moriar,  sed  vivam  etnarrabo  opera 
Domini."  On  his  trial,  he  refused  to  make  any 
answer  to  the  judge,  and  was  condemned  to  be 
beheaded.  His  execution  took  place  in  August, 
1519. 

BETHELOT,  a  satirical  poet  of  the  1 7th  century, 
was  very  celebrated  in  his  time.     He  was  a  native 
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of  France,  and  his  poems  were  printed  at  Paris  in  a 
collection  called  the  "  Cabinet  Satiriques." 

BERTHET  (John),  a  learned  Jesuit  of  Tarascon 
in  Provence,  was  bom  there  Feb.  24,  1622,  and  died 
at  the  college  of  the  Benedictines  at  Oulx,  in  1692. 
His  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  languages 
was  unusually  extensive.  He  wrote  dissertations  ou 
various  subjects,  odes,  epigrams,  sonnets,  &c.  and 
a  very  curious  work,  entitled  '*  Traits  hisiorique  de 
la  charge  de  grand  Aumounier  de  France." 

BERTHIER  (William  Francis),  a  learned 
Jesuit  of  note,  was  born  at  Issoudrun  in  Berri, 
April  7,  1704.  He  was  professor  of  humanity  at 
Blois,  of  philosophy  at  Rennes  and  Rouen,  and  of 
divinity  at  Paris.  In  1745  he  was  employed  to  write 
in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  which  he  conducted  for 
seventeen  years  in  a  manner  that  gained  him  consi- 
derable reputation.  His  criticisms  on  some  of  Vol- 
taire's works  infuriated  their  author  to  the  highest 
pitch,  who,  after  much  abuse,  brought  out  a  piece  in 
ridicule  of  Berthier,  entitled  "  An  account  of  the 
sickness,  confession,  and  death  of  the  Jesuit  Berthier.*' 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Jesuits  he  quitted  his  lite- 
rary occupation  for  retirement ;  but  in  1762  was 
made  keeper  of  the  royal  library,  and  entrusted  with 
a  share  in  the  education  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Mon- 
sieur, until  the  dismission  of  all  the  ex-jesuits  from 
court,  when  he  retired  to  Ossenburgh,  and  afterwards 
to  Bruges,  where  he  died  of  a  fever,  in  December, 
1782.  He  wrote  "Commentaries  on  the  Psalms 
and  on  Isaiah,"  15  vols.  12mo. ;  "  CEuvres  Spiri 
tuelles,"  5  vols.  12mo. ;  and  a  "  Refutation  of  the 
Social  Contract  of  Rousseau,"  12mo. 

BERTHIER  (Alexander),  prince  of  Ncufchar 
tel  and  Wagram,  was  born  at  Paris,  Dec.  30,  1753. 
At  an  early  age  he  served  under  Lafayette  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution  was 
appointed  major-general  in  the  national  guard  of 
Versailles.  In  1796  he  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  army  uf  Italy,  of  which  he  received 
the  chief  command  in  January,  1798.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  entered  Rome,  abolished  the  papal 
government,  and  established  a  consular  one.  He 
was  chief  of  Buonaparte's  general  staff  in  Egypt,  and 
after  the  18th  Brumaire  became  his  minister  of  war. 
He  had  an  active  share  in  the  passage  of  St  Bernard, 
and  the  victory  of  Marengo ;  signed  the  armistice  of 
Alexandria,  formed  the  provisional  government  of 
Piedmont,  and  went  on  an  extraordinary  mission  to 
Spain.  He  continued  to  be  the  companion  of  Bo- 
naparte in  his  subsequent  battles,  and  in  1809  was 
made  duke  of  Wagram,  having  been  previously  cre- 
ated prince  of  Neufchatel.  In  1810  he  received  the 
hand  of  Maria  Louisa,  as  proxy  for  Napoleon,  and 
he  was  with  the  army  in  Russia  in  1812.  After  the 
emperor's  abdication  he  lost  his  principality,  but 
retained  his  other  honours,  and  gained  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  Louis  XVIII.  who  appointed  him 
captain  of  the  5th  company  of  the  gardes  du  corps. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  chateau  of 
the  duke  of  Bavaria  (whose  daughter  he  had  married), 
situate  at  Bamberg,  where  a  profound  melancholy 
took  possession  of  him.  Whilst  leaning  out  of  one 
of  the  windows,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  he 
heard  the  music  of  the  Russian  troops  ou  their  march 
against  Napoleon,  and  was  so  excited  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and 
fell  into  the  street,  where  he  expired. — Victor  Leo- 
fold,  brother  of  the  preceding,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division  in  the  French  service,  and  dis- 


tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Auateiliti  and  the 
taking  of  Lubeck.     He  died  at  Paiii  in  1807. 

BERTHOLET  (Flemael).    See  Flbmakl. 

BERTHOLLET  (Claude  Lewis),  was  bora  at 
Talloire  in  Savoy  in  1748,  and  studied  medicine  at 
Turin,  where  he  took  a  doctor's  degree ;  idler  wkich 
he  commenced  practice  at  Paris,  and  obtained  the 
appointment  of  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  he  made 
most  important  researches  relative  to  the  compoci- 
tion  of  ammonia,  the  combinations  of  axote,  ana  the 
nature  of  chlorine,  or  oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 
In  1780,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences ;  in  1792,  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
coinage ;  and  in  1794,  of  the  committee  on  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
made  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic 
school;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  national 
institute,  his  name  was  inscribed  first  on  the  list  of 
learned  members.  In  1796,  he  was  sent  into  Italy. 
to  select  such  objects  of  art  and  science  as  were  to 
be  transferred  to  Paris,  and  accompanied  Buona- 
parte in  1798  on  his  Egyptian  expedition.  On  his 
return,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  conserva- 
tive senate  under  the  consular  government,  and 
after  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVllL  in  I8I4,  was 
nominated  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  with 
the  title  of  count  He  died  November  7th,  1822. 
His  separately  published  works  are—"  Obaerrations 
sur  PAir,"  1776 ;  "  Precis  d'un  Th^orie  sur  la  Na- 
ture de  I'Acier,  sur  ses  preparations,"  &c.,  1789; 
"  El^mens  de  I'Art  de  la  Teinture,*'  first  published 
in  1  vol.  8vo.,  and  enlarged  to  2  vols.  1804;  <'  Des- 
cription  du  Blanchiment  des  Toiles,"  1795 ;  "  Re- 
cherches  sur  les  Loix  d' Affinity,"  1801 ;  '*  Essai  de 
SUtique  Chimique,"  1803^  2  vols.  8vo.  Most  of 
these  treatises  have  been  translated  into  English. 

BERTHOLON  (N.  de  St.  Lazarb),  a  native 
of  Lyons,  became  professor  of  medicine  and  philo- 
sophy at  Montpellier,  and  subseouently  occupied 
the  historical  chair  in  the  central  school  of  his  native 
city,  where  he  died  in  1799.  His  works  on  aerosta- 
tion, electricity,  and  other  scientific  subjects,  evince 
much  learning  and  ability ;  among  them  are  a  trea- 
tise "  On  the  Electricity  of  the  Human  Body  in  a 
Healthy  and  in  a  Diseased  State;"  one  entitled 
''  De  TElectricite  des  Meteores."    Besides  these,  he 

Sublished  "  Theorie  des  Incendies,"  4to. ;  "Preuves 
e  Tefficacit^  des  Paratonneres,"  4to. ;  **  Des  avan- 
tages  que  la  Physique  et  les  Arts  penvent  retirer  dei 
^rostats,"  8v6. ;  *'  De  I'eau  la  plus  propre  k  la 
Vegetation,*'  in  4to.,  &c.  &c.  He  was  the  discoverer 
of  several  useful  and  ingenious  inventions;  and  in- 
troduced into  France  lightning  conductors  on  Frank- 
lin's principle. 

BERTHOUD  (Ferdinand),  was  bom  at  Plance- 
mont  in  Neufchatel  in  1727.  He  was  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  best  constructors  of  clocks  and  watches  of 
his  time,  and  published  several  treatises  on  the  art 
of  measurinff  time,  the  titles  of  which  are—"  His- 
toire  de  la  Mesure  du  Temps  par  les  Horologes,*'  2 
vols.;  "  Traits  des  Horologes  Marines;"  "  De  la 
Mesure  du  Temps;"  "  La  Mesure  du  Temps  appli- 
quee  a  la  Navigation ;"  "  Les  Longitudes  par  la 
Mesure  de  Temps ;"  "  Essai  sur  THorologerie,"  2 
vols. ;  **  L'Art  de  couduire  et  de  regler  les  Pendules 
et  lesMontres;"  and  "  Ecclaircissemens  surl'In- 
vention  des  nouvelles  machines  proposed  pour  la 
determination  des  Longitudes  en  mer  par  la  Mesure 
du  Temps,"  all  in  4to.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1807 
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BERTI  (Albxandsb  Pompst),  bom  at  Lucca 
in  1686^  puUiiilMd  a  poem  on  prince  Eugene's  sue- 
ceaaes  agamst  the  Turks ;  the  hves  of  several  of  the 
moat  di&nffuished  members  of  the  society  to  which 
he  belonged;  a  catalogue  rauonn^e  of  the  Capponi 
litwary,  and  a  work  entitled  **  La  Caduta  de'  decem- 
viri della  Rumana  Bepublica."  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1752. 

BBRTI  (John-Laurbncs),  a  celebrated  Aueus- 
tiB  iB<oak,  was  bora  in  1696  at  Serravezsa,  a  village 
of  Tnaoany.  Being  called  to  Rome  by  his  superiors, 
he  was  appointed  aasiatant>general  of  his  order  in 
Italy,  and  prefect  of  the  angelic  library.  He  dis- 
played his  the<4osncal  knowledge  in  a  great  work 
entitled,  *'  De  Disciplinis  The<3ogici8/'  printed  at 
Rome,  in  6  vols.  4to.  He  afterwards  composed  in 
Latin,  an  "  Ecclesiastical  History/'  in  7  vols.  4to., 
which  has  been  little  read  out  of  Italy.  Father 
Berti  wrote  many  more  works  of  various  kinds, 
among  which  were  some  Italian  poems.  All  these 
were  published  together  at  Venice  in  folio.  Francis 
I.,  erand  duke  of  Tuscany,  afterwards  emperor,  in- 
TtteS  him  to  Pisa,  where  he  settled  on  him  a  con- 
siderable pension,  and  gave  him  a  professorship  in 
the  university,  wiih  the  title  of  Imperial  Theologist 
He  died  there  in  1766,  much  esteemed  and  beloved 
by  his  colleagues. 

BERTIE  (Peregrinb),  lord  Willouffhby,  dis- 
tinffuithed  in  the  reign  of  ^ueen  ElizabeUi,  for  his 
diplomatic  and  military  abilities,  acquired  great  ap- 
plaase  and  reputation  by  his  gallant  conduct  in 
FUukders.  In  1589,  he  was  sent  as  general  of  4000 
auxiliaries  into  France,  to  the  assistance  of  Navarre, 
and  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  several  French 
towns.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  queen  Elisabeth, 
and  died  in  1601.— 'Robebt,  eldest  son  of  the  above, 
was  born  at  London,  December  16,  1582.  When 
very  young,  he  shewed  an  inclination  to  arms  and 
mihtary  exercises,  and  was  present  at  several  sieges; 
and  at  that  of  Cadiz  in  1596,  was  knighted  for  his 
vsJiant  behaviour.  In  the  first  year  of  King  James 
I.,  he  set  up  his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  as 
also  to  the  title  of  Bulbeck,  Sondford,  and  Badles- 
mere,  and  to  the  office  of  lord  high  chamberlain  of 
England,  as  son  and  heir  to  Mary,  the  sole  daughter 
to  that  great  family.  After  much  dispute  he  had 
judgment  in  his  behalf  for  the  office  of  lord  high 
chamberlain,  and  the  same  year  took  his  seat  above 
an  the  barons.  He  was  afterwards  created  a  knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  in  the  second  year  of  king  Charles 
I.,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Lindsey. 
In  1631,  he  was  made  lord  high  constable  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  trial  of  lord  Rea  and  David  Ramsay, 
and  in  1633  commanded  a  fleet  of  forty  sail  of  men- 
of-war,  for  securing  the  narrow  seas  and  the  trade 
of  England.  In  1635,  he  was  constituted  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  having  previously  been  admiral 
at  sea  in  several  expeditions;  and  in  1639,  on  the 
Scots  taking  arms,  he  was  made  ffovernor  of  Ber- 
wick. In  1640,  he  was  made  lord  ni?h  constable  of 
England  for  the  trial  of  lord  Stafford,  of  which  he 
kadthe  management,  being  also  at  that  time  speaker 
of  the  house  of  peers.  This  same  year  his  majesty 
declared  him  general  of  his  forces;  and  he  was 
ibortly  afterwards  killed  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill, 
on  the  2dd  of  October,  1642. 

BERTIE  (Willoughbt),  earl  of  Abingdon,  was 

bom  in  1740,  and  educated  at  Geneva.    In  1777  he 

published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the 

Letter  of  Edmund  Burke,  Esq.,  to  the  Sheriffs  of 

I7fitt».  Biiiy.— Nos.  55  &  56. 


Bristol,  on  the  Affairs  of  America,'*  8vo.,  which  ex- 
cited much  attention,  and  passed  through  six  editions. 
He  is  also  the  reputed  author  of  a  "  Letter  to  Lady 
Loughborough,  in  consequence  of  her  presentation 
of  the  Colours  to  the  Bloomsburv  and  Inns  of  Court 
Volunteers ;"  which  ran  through  eight  or  nine  edi- 
tions. Having  sent  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  press, 
he  was  prosecuted  for  publishing  a  libel,  by  an  at- 
torney of  the  king's  bench,  whom  he  had  attacked 
in  it,  and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  three 
months  in  the  king's  bench  prison.    He  died  in  1791. 

BERTIER  (Joseph  Stephsn),  a  native  of  Aix 
in  Provence,  author  of  two  well  known  treatises, 
"  Physique  des  Com^tes,"  published  in  1760,  and 
"  Physique  des  corps  animes,"  1755.  He  died  in 
1783,  aged  73. 

BERTIN  (Nicholas),  a  French  painter  of  emi- 
nence, son  of  a  sculptor  of  Paris,  was  born  in  that 
city  in  1G67.  After  studying  under  some  of  the 
Parisian  artists,  with  such  diligence  and  success, 
that,  at  18,  he  gained  the  principal  prize  for  paint- 
ing, he  was  sent  under  the  patronage  of  Louvois  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  perfect  himself.  His  fine  figure 
and  agreeable  manner  ingratiated  him  with  a  lady 
of  high  rank  in  that  capital,  the  consequences  uf 
which  obliged  him  to  leave  Italy  sooner  than  he  had 
intended.  Returning  by  Lyons,  he  painted  some 
pieces  for  the  amateurs  of  that  city,  which  made  his 
name  known,  and  favourably  announced  him  at  the 
metropolis,  where  he  arrived  in  1689.  Bertin  was 
received  academician  in  1703,  and  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  1705.  The  duke  d'Antin  nominated  him 
director  of  the  academy  at  Rome,  but  the  delicate 
circumstances  of  his  former  abode  there,  caused  him 
to  refuse  to  return.  He  employed,  therefore,  his 
pencil  at  home,  and  rose  to  high  reputation.  Lewis 
aIV.  gave  him  employment  at  Trianon,  Meudon, 
and  the  Menagery ;  and  this  i^probation  brought 
him  into  such  vogue,  that  foreigners  were  eager  to 
possess  pieces  by  his  hand.  Bertin,  however,  was 
only  a  painter  of  the  second  rank,  and  succeeded 
better  in  small  works  than  great  ones;  a  certain 
mark  of  inferiority  of  genius.  He  died  unmarried 
at  Paris  in  1736. '  A  few  of  his  works  have  been 
engraved. 

BERTIN  (ExuPERB  Joseph),  a  native  of  Tremb- 
lay  iu  Britanuy,  was  for  some  time  physician  to  the 
Hospodar  of  Wallachia.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  France,  and  was  chosen  assistant  anatomist  of 
the  academy  at  Paris.  He  died  February,  1781, 
aged  69»  leaving  behind  him  an  admirable  "  Treatise 
on  Osteology,"  in  4  vols.  l2mo.,  and  other  works. 

BERTIN  (Anthony),  a  French  officer  and  poet, 
born  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  lOth  October,  1752. 
He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Plessis  in  France, 
and  iu  1789,  went  to  St.  Domingo  to  marry  a  beau- 
tiful Creole,  but  on  the  eve  of  his  nuptials,  was 
seized  with  a  fevei  and  died  seventeen  days  after- 
wards, in  June,  1790.  His  works,  which  are  said 
to  savour  both  of  the  beauties  and  faults  of  Proper- 
tiuB,  were  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  2  volumes,  in 
1802  and  1806. 

BERTIUS  (Peter),  an  eminent  geographer,  was 
bom  in  1565  at  Berveren,  a  village  in  Flanders, 
and  when  voung  was  taken  by  his  parents  into 
Eugland,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages.  He  travelled  into  Germany  and 
other  eounuies ;  and  returning  to  the  Netherlands, 
was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leyden,  which 
post  he  occupied  twenty-six  years,  and  had  also  the 
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care  of  the  public  library.  He  was  at  length  ex- 
pelled on  account  of  his  adopting  the  party  of  the 
Arminians,  and  migrated  to  Paris,  where  he  turned 
Roman  catholic  in  1620,  and  was  made  royal  cos- 
mographer,  and  supernumerary  professor-royal  of 
mathematics.  He  died  iu  1629.  His  principal 
works  are  "  Tbeatrum  Geographiae  veteris,'*  Amst 
2  vols.  fol.  1618-19;  "  lutroductio  in  universam 
Geographiam;'*  "  Commentariorum  rcrum  Germa- 
nicar,  lib.  iii."  Amst.  12mo.,  1635;  "  Notitia  Epis- 
copatuum  Gallice,"  Par.  foL,  1625;  "  De  Aggeribus 
et  Pontibus,"  Par.  8vo.,  1629 ;  all  the  above  works 
are  valued  by  geographers.  '*  lllustr.  virorum  Epist 
select  superior!  sseculo  script,  vel  ad  Bclgas/'  8vo., 
1617  ;  a  curious  collection  of  letters  on  a  variety  of 
topics.  Bertius  likewise  wrote  several  pieces  in  the 
controversy  between  the  Gomarists  and  Arminians; 
and  published  discourses  on  various  occasions. 

BERTOLI  (Giovanni  Domenico,  count  of),  was 
bom  in  1676,  at  Moreto  in  Friuli,  and  in  1700  be- 
came canon-coadjutor  of  the  patriarchal  church  of 
Aquileia,  and  soon  after,  titular.  He  made  exten- 
sive antiquarian  researches  at  Aquileia,  of  which  he 
published  an  account.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
mentioned. 

BERTON  (William),  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  flourished  about  the  year  1381, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  was  some  time 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
of  Wickliff :  having,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  gover- 
nor of  the  university,  appointed  twelve  censors,  six 
of  the  order  of  mendicants,  and  six  seculars,  consist- 
ing of  divines  and  lawyers,  to  examine  Wickliff's 
opinions,  who  accordingly  declared  him  an  heretic. 
He  wrote  likewise  against  that  pretended  heresiarch; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  his  character  is  so  dif- 
ferently represented  by  different  authors. 

BERTON  (Pierre  Mont  an),  a  celebrated  French 
musician,  whose  talents  exhibited  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  precocity,  was  chamber  musician  to  the 
king.  Gluck  had  so  great  a  confidence  in  his  mu- 
sical taste  and  ability,  that  he  entrusted  to  him  his 
own  celebrated  oi)era  of  Iphigenie  en  Aulide,  the 
denouement  of  which  he  revised  and  corrected,  and 
which  is  still  performed  with  Berton's  alterations. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1780. 

BERTON  (J.  B.),  a  French  general,  bom  near 
Sedan,  in  1774,  distinguished  himself  at  Austcrlitz 
and  Friedland ;  and  in  Spain,  under  Sebastian!,  he 
became  colonel  and  chief  of  the  staff;  commanded 
a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  and  the  dragoons 
of  general  Excelmans  at  Waterloo.  His  political 
opinions  and  pamphlets  having  occasioned  his  dis- 
missal from  the  army  after  the  second  restoration, 
he  engaged  in  a  plot  against  the  government,  for 
which  he  was  executed,  Oct.  5, 1822.  He  published 
"  Precis  histor.,  milit,  et  crit  des  Battailles  de 
Fleurus  etde  Waterloo,"  1818,  8vo. 

BERTOUX  (William),  a  French  Jesuit,  and 
canon  of  Senlis,  in  the  18th  century,  wrote  some 
works  which  were  much  esteemed  in  France.  They 
are  entitled  **  Histoire  po^tique  tir^e  des  poetes 
Francais,"  Paris,  1767,  which  went  through  four 
editions;  "Anecdotes  Fra^aises,"  &c. ;  aad  *'Anec- 
dotes  Espagnoles  et  Portugaises.*' 

BERTRAM  (Cornelius  Bona  venture),  a  learn- 
ed orientalist,  was  bom  at  Thouars,  im  Poitou,  in 
1531.  He  was  minister  and  Hebrew  professor  at 
Geneva,  Frankendal,  and  Lausanne,  and  died  at  the 


latter  place  in  1594.  He  published  **  A  Dinerti^ 
tion  on  the  Republic  of  the  Hebrews ;"  "  A  Revi- 
sion of  the  French  Bible  of  Geneva,  made  from  ths 
Hebrew  Text,"  which  is  that  used  by  the  Calvimits 
to  the  present  time ;  '*  A  new  edition  of  Pagnin'i 
Treasure  of  the  Sacred  Tongue ;"  "  Parallel  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  Languages;"  and  "Lncubn- 
tiones  Frankendalenses." 

BERTRAM  (Philip  Ernest),  bora  at  Zerbrt, 
in  1726,  was  governor  of  the  pages  at  Weimar  in 
1746,  and  subsequeutlv  secretary  of  state.  Heie- 
signed  this  office  in  1761,  and'  retired  to  Hslk, 
where  he  became  university  professor  of  law,  and 
died  Oct.  13,  1777.  His  principal  works  are  *' An 
Essay  on  the  History  of  Learning ;"  "  History  of 
the  House  and  Principality  of  Anhalt ;"  and  "  Fe^ 
rent's  History  of  Spain,"  continued  down  to  his  own 
time,  vols.  11,  12,  and  13 

BERTRAM.     See  Ratramnus. 

BERTRAND  D'ALAMANON,  and  BEB. 
TRAND  DE  GORDON,  troubadours  of  the  1.3th 
century,  of  whom  little  or  no  account  is  given.  The 
latter  was  the  author  of  what  the  French  call  t 
tcvsoHf  or  a  dispute  between  two  persons  in  poetry, 
from  which  Moli^re  is  said  to  have  taken  great  part 
of  the  scene  between  Vadius  and  Trissotin,  in  his 
'*  Fcrames  Savantes." 

BERTRAND  (Peter),  professor  of  civil  and 
canon  law  at  Avignon,  in  the  16th  century,  wsi 
highly  esteemed  by  the  princes  and  popes  of  his 
time.  He  was  made,  successively,  bishop  of  Neven 
and  Autun,  and  took  a  principal  part  in  the  con- 
ference of  Vincennes,  at  which  Philip  de  Valois 
S resided,  in  1329.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
ohn  XXII.  in  1331,  and  died  June  24, 1349.  Ber- 
traud  was  author  of  a  treatise  "  De  origine  jnris- 
dictionum,"  &c.,  Paris,  1551. 

BERTRAND  (Stephen),  a  native  of  Dauphigny, 
in  the  16th  centurv  published  a  work  on  jurispra- 
dence,  in  6  folio  vols.,  under  the  title  of  "Conseils." 
The  celebrated  Dumoulin  has  drawn  largely  from 
them  as  a  valuable  authority. 

BERTRAND  (Francis),  a  French  poet  of  me- 
diocrit^,  in  the  16th  century  wrote  some  poems  and 
tragedies,  of  which  the  list,  but  not  the  reputatioD, 
is  still  remaining.     One  of  them  is  entitled  "  Les 

Sremi^res  Id^cs  d'amour,  contenant  des  amonit 
'Europe,  en  quatre  livres." 

BERTRAND  (John  Baptist),  a  physician  of 
Marseillies,  where  he  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  and 
humanity  during  the  plague  of  1720,  and  for  his 
interesting  account  of  that  malady.  He  also  wrote 
some  dissertations  on  sea-air,  and  letters  on  the 
muscular  motion,  &c.     He  died  Sept  10.  1752. 

BERTRAND  (Tuomas-Bernaro),  physician 
of  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris,  died  in  1751,  learing 
behind  him  several  medical  treatises,  a  life  of 
Celsus,  &c. 

BERTRAND  (Francois-Seraphiquk\  an  ad- 
vocate  of  eminence  at  Nantes,  died  July  15,  1752, 
aged  50,  having  distinguished  himself  more  by  his 
translations  from  Horace,  and  some  original  poemti 
than  his  abilities  at  the  bar. 

BERTRAND  (Philip),  a  sculptor  of  some  ce- 
lebrity at  Paris,  in  the  17  th  century,  executed  the 
"  Rape  of  Helen,"  and  other  works,  with  success. 
He  died  in  1724,  aged  60. 

BERTRAND  (Nicholas),  a  physician,  who 
died  in  1780,  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  physiology, 
and  other  esteemed  works. 
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BBRTRAND  (Blias),  born  at  Orbe,  in  SwiUer- 
land,  in  1712,  was  a  member  of  several  learned  so- 
cieties, and  president  of  the  board  of  agriculture  and 
trade  in  Poland.  His  works  are,  "  A  Dissertation 
on  the  interior  Structure  of  the  Globe;"  another  on 
the  "  Earthquakes  felt  in  Switzerland ;"  An  En- 
ijoinr  into  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages 
of  that  country;  a  "  Dictionary  of  Fossils/*  in  two 
8vo.  vols. ;  a  "  Moral  and  Philosophical  Essay  on 
Pleasure,"  12mo. ;  another,  "  On  Mountains,"  with 
a  letter  annexed  on  the  subject  of  the  river  Nile ; 
and  a  book  in  two  12mo.  vols.,  entitled  *'The  Phi- 
lanthropist"     The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

BBRTRAND  (Henai  Gratien,  count).  See 
Appendix. 

BERTRANDI  (John  Aubrose  Maria),  was 
bom  at  Turin,  October  18, 1723,  and  studied  surgery 
with  great  success.  In  1745  he  published  a  very 
able  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  which  he  fol- 
lowed up,  in  1747,  by  another  on  the  complaints  of 
tlie  liver,  being  at  that  time  an  associate  of  the  sur- 
gical coUege.  In  1752  and  1754  he  visited  succes- 
sively Paris  and  London ;  and  on  his  return  received 
the  appointments  of  chemical  professor  and  first 
surgeon  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  founded  a  new 
surgical  professorship,  and  an  anatomical  thea- 
tre expressly  for  his  demonstration.  His  profes- 
sional works,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  treatise 
on  surgical  operations,  are  contained  in  thirteen  8vo. 
vols      His  death  took  place  in  1765. 

BERULLE  (Peter  ds),  founder  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  oratory  in  France,  was  bom  near 
Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in  1575.  He  was  educated 
first  among  the  Jesuits,  and  then  at  the  university  of 
Paris,  where  he  obtained  the  highest  reputation  for 
pie^y  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  success  in  his 
studies.  He  was  early  devoted  to  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  and  paid  such  attention  to  doctrinal  and 
controversial  divinity,  that  he  appeared  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  celebrated  conference  held  at  Fontain- 
bleau  in  1600,  between  cardinal  du  Perron  on  the 
catholic  side,  and  du  Plcssis  on  the  protestant  He 
was  at  that  time  almoner  to  Henry  IV. ;  and  in  1604 
he  was  sent  into  Spain  by  that  prince,  in  order  to 
bring  over  a  colonv  of  Carmelites,  and,  after  many 
difficulties,  succeeded  in  his  commission,  and  settled 
them  at  a  house  at  Paris.  He  was  constituted 
superior-general  of  this  order  in  France,  and  used 
his  endeavours  to  render  it  flourishing.  But  his  own 
inslitation  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  of 
Jesus,  of  which  he  laid  the  first  foundation  in  1611, 
conferred  upon  him  greater  honour.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.  he  was  chief  of  the  council  of  the 
^een-mother,  Marv  of  Medicis  ;  and  he  employed 
equal  zeal  and  prudence  in  pacifying  the  disorders 
excited  by  the  tyrannical  government  of  marshal 
d'Ancre,  and  in  reconciling  the  differences  among 
the  great,  which  distracted  the  minority  of  Lewis 
XII.  In  1624  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
solicit  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
Heniietta  Maria  to  Charles  I.  of  England;  and, 
being  appointed  her  confessor,  accompanied  her  to 
take  possession  of  her  throne.  On  his  return,  he 
urged  the  proceedings  a^inst  the  Calvinists  at 
Rochelle;  and  after  having  refused  several  rich 
benefices  and  bishoprics,  was,  in  1627,  nominated  by 
Urban  Vlfl.  to  the  cardinalate.  This  dimity,  how- 
ever, made  no  change  in  his  mode  of  living,  which 
continued  to  be  as  simple  and  mortified  as  before. 
He  exhausted  himself  early  by   his   labours  aud 


austerities;  and  being  taken  ill  during  his  celebra^ 
tionof  the  mass,  he  died  the  same  day,  Oct  3, 1629. 
He  composed  a  great  number  of  pieces  in  spiritual  and 
controversial  theology,  which  were  first  published 
in  16^14,  folio,  and  have  been  twice  re-edited. 

BERYLLUS,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  in  the 
third  century,  a  man  of  learaiug  and  piety,  adopted 
an  opinion  that  Christ  before  his  incarnation  had  no 
proper  subsistence  distinct  from  that  of  the  father. 
Several  bishops  ineffectually  endeavoured  by  con- 
ference to  convince  him  that  he  was  in  an  error,  but 
at  length  Origen  succeeded,  and  brought  him  back 
to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  acts  of  these  con- 
ferences were  long  preserved ;  and  Jerome  testifies 
that  the  dialogue  between  Origen  and  Beryllus  was 
extant  in  his  time,  and  that  the  latter  was  reckoned 
among  the  ecclesiastical  writers. 

BERWICK  (James  Fitzjahes,  duke  of).     See 

FiTZJAMBS. 

BESAKD  (John  Baptist),  studied  first  juris- 
prudence, and  afterwards  medicine,  and  published 
besides  other  works,  a  curious  one  entitled  "  Antrum 
Philosophicum."  1617. 

BESENVAL  (Pierre-Victor,  baron  de),  a 
French  general  of  great  bravery  in  the  1 8th  century. 
He  obtained  several  honours,  and  died  much  res- 
pected, in  1791,  aged  72.  Some  memoirs  of  him 
were  published  in  four  vols,  at  Paris,  in  1805-1807, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  authentic. 

BESIERS  (Michael),  a  canon  of  St.  Sepulchre's, 
at  Caen,  died  there  in  Dec.  1782,  leaving  behind  him, 
among  other  works,  "  Chronologic  historique  des 
baillis  ct  des  governeurs  de  Caen." 

BESLER  (Basil),  an  apothecary  of  Nuremberg, 
celebrated  for  his  *'  Hortis  Eystettensis,"  a  mag- 
nificent work,  published  at  the  expense  of  the  bishop 
of  Aichstacdt,  and  which  formed  a  new  era  in  the 
histoiT  of  botany  and  engraving.  He  died  in  1629, 
a^d  68. — Michael  Rupert,  his  son,  distinguished 
himself  as  the  writer  of  the  '*  Gazophylacium  re  ruin 
Naturalium,"  and  other  works,  and  died  in  1661, 
aged  sixty. 

BESLY  (John),  a  learned  antiquarian,  was 
author  of  the  "  History  of  Poitou,  and  of  the  Bishops 
of  Poitiers."     He  died,  aged  72,  in  1644. 

BESOIGNE  (JeromV  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
died  in  1763,  aged  77,  naviug  written  "THistoirc 
de  TAbbayc  de  Port-Royal,"  6  vols.  12mo.,  besides 
some  theological  works. 

BESOLDE  (Christopher),  a  counsellor  of 
Vienna,  was  born  at  Tubingen,  in  1577,  and  died 
in  1638.  He  published  a  "Synopsis  of  the  Art  of 
Politics;"  another  of  the  "Transactions  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,"  both  in  8vo. ;  "  A  History  of  the  Otto- 
man  Empire ;"  a  ouarto  volume  of  "  Philological 
Dissertations ;"  and  other  works.  He  is  said  to  have 
abjured  protestantism. 

BESPLAS  (Josxph-Marib-Anne  Gros  db),  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  bom  at  Languedoc,  and 
known  as  an  excellent  preacher,  and  as  the  earnest 
friend  and  comforter  of  all  such  criminals  as  were 
sentenced  to  death.  He  wrote  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,"  and  a  **  Treatise  on  the 
causes  of  Public  Happiness,"  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1783,  aged  49. 

BESSARION,  cardinal,  a  Greek  ecclesiastic  of 

great  eminence,   was  bom  at  Trebizond  in  1395. 

Being   sent  for  education  to  Constantinople,    he 

adopted  the  principles  of  the  platonic  philcsophy, 
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but  subsequently  took  the  reli^ous  habit  of  St  Basil, 
and  Was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Nicea.  He  was 
one  of  the  divines  chosen  by  the  Greek  church  to 
act  in  its  behalf  at  the  council  held  under  pope 
Eugenius  IV.  first  at  Ferrara,  afterwards  at  Flo- 
rence, for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  union  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  He  at  first  took 
the  part  of  the  Greek  church,  but  at  length  sub- 
scribed all  the  articles  of  the  Latin  churi-h,  remain- 
ed at  Rome,  and  was  rewarded  in  1439  by  a  cardi- 
nal's hat,  and  made  titular  patriarch  of  (Jonstanti- 
nople.  The  popes  employed  him  in  various  weighty 
affairs,  and  Nicholas  V.  after  having  named  him 
to  the  bishopric  first  of  Sabina,  and  then  of  Fras- 
cati,  sent  him  as  legate  to  Bologna.  At  the  death 
of  Nicholas,  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  was  once  near 
being  raised  to  the  popedom,  and  that  the  cardinals 
knocked  at  his  door,  but  that  his  conclavist  refused 
to  interrupt  his  master's  studies ;  on  which  account, 
Bessarion,  when  acquainted  with  the  fact,  said  to 
him,  *'  Perot,  thy  incivility  has  cost  thee  a  hat,  and 
me  the  tiara."  In  the  time  of  Paul  11.  he  lived  in 
tranquillity  at  Rome,  and  made  himself  conspicuous 
as  the  most  eminent  promoter  of  learning  in  his  time. 
He  had  a  most  valuable  library,  enriched  with  many 
Greek  MSS.  which  is  said  to  have  cost  him  30,000 
crowns.  This,  in  1468,  he  offered  by  letter  to  the 
republic  of  Venice,  the  doge  and  senate  of  which 
accepted  the  donation  w^ith  great  respect,  and  it 
became  the  principal  foundation  of  the  famous  li- 
brary of  St.  Mark.  Sixtus  IV.  sent  Bessarion  as 
his  legate  into  France,  in  order  to  reconcile  king 
Lewis  XI.  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  proved 
an  unfortunate  commission;  for  according  to  the 
historian  Mathieu,  the  suspicious  Lewis  taking  of- 
fence that  the  cardinal's  first  visit  had  been  paid  to 
the  duke,  received  him  rudely,  and  hastily  dismissed 
him  without  entering  on  business.  This  affront  so 
much  affected  Bessarion,  that  on  his  return  he  fell 
sick  at  Turin,  and  died  at  Ravenna  in  1472.  This 
eminent  person  was  the  author  of  several  works,  both 
printed  and  left  in  MS.  Of  these,  the  most  remark- 
able is  his  defence  of  Plato  against  the  virulent 
attack  made  against  him  bv  George  of  Trebizond,  in 
his  comparison  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  Bessarion 
answerea  it  b^  a  publication  entitled  "  In  Calumnia- 
torem  Platonis,  lib.  iv.*'  first  printed  without  a  date 
at  Rome  iu  1470,  and  afterwards  re-edited  at  Venice 
in  1503  and  1516.  folio. 

BESSEL  (Godfrey  de),  a  learned  abbe  of  the 
convent  of  Benedictines  of  Gottwich  in  Austria,  vras 
born  Sept.  5,  1672,  at  Bercheim  in  the  electorate  of 
Mentz.  The  archbishop  of  that  see  employed  him 
in  various  diplomatic  missions  to  Rome,  and  he  was 
also  sent  by  Charles  VI.  in  1720  to  accommodate 
some  differences  that  had  arisen  at  Kcmpten.  He 
rebuilt  his  convent  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  with  great  magnificence,  published  St.  Augus- 
tine's Letter  to  Optatus,  ''  Do  posnis  parvulorum  qui 
sive  baptismate  decedunt,"  and  died  Jan.  20,  1749. 

BESSET  (Henkt  db),  comptroller  of  public 
works  in  France,  wrote  a  curious  and  valuable  ac- 
count of  the  campaigns  of  Rocroy  and  Fribourg  in 
1644  and  1645,  and  died  in  1693. 

BESSIERES  (J.  B.),  duke  of  Istria,  marshal 
of  the  French  empire,  colonel-general  of  the  imperial 
guard,  &c.  was  born  in  Poiton  in  1769.  He  distin- 
ffoished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Rivoli,  Austerlitz, 
ItBMf  and  Eylau,  and  went  in  1810  to  command  a 
corps  .of  the  army  in  Spain.     In  the  disastrous  ex- 


pedltbn  to  Russia  he  headed  the  cavalry  of  the  tm> 
perial  guard,  and  he  served  in  the  same  poet  in 
Saxony  in  1813,  and  was  kiUed  May  1,  in  tJw  combat 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Lutsen. 

BESSUS,  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  wIm,  after 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  seised  Darina,  his  sovereign. 
and  put  him  to  death.  After  this  murder  he  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  was  some  time  affcer  brouf^ 
before  Alexander,  who  gave  him  to  Oxatres,  the 
brother  of  Darius.  That  prince  ordered  his  hands 
and  ears  to  be  cut  ofl^  and  his  body  to  be  exposed 
on  a  cross,  and  shot  at  by  the  soldiers.— 'A  pamcide, 
who  discovered  the  muraer  he  had  committed  upon 
observing  a  nest  of  swallows,  which,  as  he  observed, 
reproached  him  with  his  crime. 

BEST.     See  Wtntord. 

BESTIA  (L.),  a  seditious  Roman,  who  conspired 
with  Catiline  against  his  country. 

BETHENCOURT  (John  dx),  a  Norman  barcm 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  obtained  a 
grant  from  Henry  III.  of  Castille,  of  the  Canarr 
islands,  which  had  been  erected  into  a  kingdom,  ia 
13*14  by  pope  Clement  VI.,  and  bestowed  UDon 
Lewis  de  la  Cei*da,  of  the  royal  ftunily  of  Castille^ 
who,  however,  had  not  been  able  to  assert  his  title. 
Bethcncourt,  obtaining  assistance  from  Henry,  re- 
turned to  the  Canaries,  which  he  had  before  visited 
in  1402,  and  making  a  conquest  of  them,  held  tbcm 
with  the  title  of  king,  as  a  hef  of  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tille, and  transmitted  the  possession  of  them  to  his 
family  for  some  successions. 

BETHLEM  (Gabor),  prince  of  Transylvania, 
was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  that  country,  of  lu^H 
birth,  but  very  small  property.  He  was  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  by  his  valour  obtained  the 
favour  of  the  prince  Gabriel  Battori  He  next  went 
to  CoHStantinople,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  tlie 
Porte,  so  as  to  obtain  a  force,  by  means  of  which  he 
expelled  Battori,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaim- 
ed prince,  or  vaiwode,  in  1613.  After  securing  his 
authority  at  home,  his  ambition  led  him  to  extend 
his  dominions ;  for  which  purpose  he  made  an  alliance 
with  Frederic,  the  elector  palatine,  newly  declared 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  made  an  irruption  into  Upper 
Hungary  in  1619.  He  reduced  this  country,  and 
received  the  submission  of  Lower  Hungary;  and 
then  marching  towards  Vienna,  he  took  Presbmg 
bv  capitulation,  and  was  acknowledged  prince  of 
Hungary.  In  this  expedition  he  had  been  assisted 
by  the  oppressed  protestants,  and  its  fruits  were  the 
establishment  of  liberty  of  consdence  throughout 
Hungary.  Soon  after  he-assembled  the  states,  who 
declwed  him  king,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  catholic  nobles,  who  were  attached  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  After  the  defeat  of  Frederic  and 
recovery  of  Bohemia,  the  emperor  sent  count  Buc* 
quoy  into  Hungary,  who  retook  Presburw  and  seve- 
m  other  towns,  but  at  length  was  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement By  a  treaty  soon  after  concluded  be- 
tween  the  emperor  and  Gabor,  the  latter  renounced 
the  title  and  dignity  of  king  of  Hungary,  and  in 
return  was  made  a  prince  of  the  empire,  with  the 
possession  of  two  duchies  in  Silesia,  and  several 
castles  and  diistricts  in  Hungry.  The  restless  dlis- 
position  of  Gabor,  however,  inwced  him  to  violate 
the  treaty;  and  in  1624  he  surprised  several  pliK:es 
in  Hungary,  and  overran  the  country,  till  he  was 
stopped  and  defeated  by  the  imperial  general,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Cassovia.  Here  another 
treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated,  whereby,  on  the 
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condition  of  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  Hun{(Ary> 
ui4  all  connexion  with  the  enemies  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  several  lord- 
ships in  Silesia,  and  confirmed  in  his  authority  over 
Transylvania  during  life.  After  this  period  he  re- 
mained quiet,  and  fulinginto  a  dropsy,  died  in  1629. 

BETHUNE  (Philip  db),  a  native  of  Bethune 
in  Artoia,  known  as  ambassador  from  France  to 
Rome,  Scotland,  Savoy,  and  Germany,  died  in 
1649,  aged  88.  He  published,  at  Paris,  an  account 
of  his  embassy  to  Germany. 

BETHUNE.     SecSuLLT. 

BETIS,  a  governor  of  Giaza,  who  bravely  defended 
himself  against  Alexander,  for  which  he  was  treated 
with  cruelty  by  the  conqueror. 

BETTEkTON  (Thomas),  the  Roscius  of  his 
time  on  the  English  stage,  was  the  son  of  an  under 
cook  in  the  household  of  Charles  I.  and  was  bom  in 
1635.  After  a  tolerably  liberal  education,  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  a  bookseller,  and  was  brought  on 
the  stslge  by  Sir  William  Davenant  about  1656  or 
1657.  After  the  Restoration,  Betterton  engaged  in 
the  company  styled  the  Duke's,  which  performed  in 
Lincoln  s  Inn-fields;  and  such  was  the  early  cha- 
racter he  obtained  for  theatrical  judgment,  that  he 
wae  sent  to  Paris  by  command  of  Charles  11.  to  take 
a  view  of  the  French  stage,  and  adopt  such  improve- 
ments as  should  be  thought  expedient  In  1670, 
Betterton  married  a  celebrated  actress  on  the  same 
stage,  Mrs.  Saunderson,  and  about  1685  was  consi- 
dered at  the  head  of  his  profession.  "  Betterton," 
says  Gibber,  "  had  a  voice  of  that  kind  which  gave 
more  spirit  to  terror  than  to'  the  softer  passions.  His 
person  was  suitable  to  his  voice,  more  manly  than 
sweet,  not  exceeding  the  middle  stature,  inclining  to 
the  corpiilent,  of  a  serious  and  penetrating  aspect, 
his  limbs  nearer  the  athletic  than  the  delicate  pro- 
portion/* Again,  he  says,  "  I  never  heard  a  line  in 
tragedy  come  from  Betterton,  wherein  my  judgment, 
my  ears,  and  my  imafiuation,  were  not  fully  satis- 
fied." Othello,  Hamlet,  Brutus,  and  Hotspur,  are 
mentioned  among  his  striking  parts ;  and  in  these 
the  range  is  from  calm  dignity  to  fiery  impetuosity. 
Betterton's  private  character,  like  his  theatrical,  was 
manly,  decent,  and  elevated.  It  is  needless  to  fol- 
low him  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  dramatic 
life,  in  which,  as  in  later  days,  good  acting  had  often 
to  maintain  a  dubious  contest  with  show,  and  the 
avarice  of  managers  was  oppressive  to  the  interest  of 
players.  Betterton  was  at  the  head  of  his  company, 
and  was  associated  in  the  management,  though  with 
little  power.  A  moderate  property  which  he  had 
realiicnd  was  all  lost  in  a  commercial  project,  in 
which  the  persuasion  of  a  friend  had  engaged  him ; 
but  that  friend's  daughter,  when  become  an  orphan, 
was  maintained  by  him  as  if  she  had  been  his  own. 
Stage  tyianny  forced  him  at  length  to  quit  the  com- 
pany he  had  so  long  acted  with,  and  by  his  efforts  a 
new  playhouse  was  opened  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields, 
in  lw6.  Here  he  performed  till  infirmities  drove 
him  from  his  regular  service  on  the  stage,  and  from 
all  direction  of  it  His  circumstaiices  in  the  decline 
of  life  were  narrow,  yet  he  preserved  his  serenity  of 
nind.  In  1709  a  benefit  wa«  given  him,  in  which 
he  was  kindly  aided  by  the  appearance  of  two  emi- 
nent actresses  who  bad  quitted  the  staee,  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  and  Mrs.  Barry,  and  an  excellent  epi- 
logue on  the  occasion  was  written  by  Rowe.  In 
April,  1710,  he  performed  again  at  his  own  benefit ; 
\  ut  Uie  means  ne  took  to  repel  the  gout  £ram  hu 


feet  for  this  purpose  proved  fatal  to  him  on  the  28th 
of  that  month.  He  was  buried  at  Westminster  ab- 
bey,  and  Steele  devoted  a  paper  of  the  Tatler  (No. 
167)  to  record  the  event,  and  honour  his  memory. 
Betterton  wrote  a  few  pieces  for  the  stage,  the  chief 
excellence  of  which  is  a  great  ki:owledge  of  theatri- 
cal effect 

BETTI  (Zacua£y),  an  elegant  luiinu  poef,  and 
founder  of  the  academy  of  agriculture  at  Verona. 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  silk-worm,  '*  Del  baco  da 
seta,"  Verona,  1756;  another  called  "LoCascine," 
and  died  in  1788,  a^ed  5G. 

BETTINELLI  (Xavier),  a  Jesuit  of  Mantua, 
was  bom  in  1718,  and  on  the  suppression  of  his 
order,  lectured  on  oratory  at  Modena.  His  principal 
work,  "  Letters  dieci  di  Virgilio  agli  Arcadi,*'  gain- 
ed him  great  credit.  His  other  writings  are,  "  I>ell* 
Entusiasmo  belle  arti ;"  *'  Dialoghi  d'Amore  ;*' 
**  Ragionamenti  filosofici  ;'*  "  Delle  Lettere  e  dello 
arti  Mautovane,"  &c.  ''Risorgimeuto  n^gli  studi, 
nolle  arti  ne'  comi  dopo  il  mille ;  "  Lettere  a 
Lesbia  Cidonia  sopra  gli  epigrammi ;"  an  Essay  on 
Eloquence,  Letters  on  the  fine  arts,  poems,  trage- 
dies,  &c.     He  died  in  1808. 

BETTINI  (DoMiNico),  an  eminent  painter  of 
still  life,  died  at  Florence  in  1705,  aged  61. 

BETTS  (John),  physician  to  Charles  II.,  wrote  a 
work  respecting  the  anatomy  of  Thomas  Parr,  and 
other  medical  treatises. 

BETTY.     See  Appendix. 

BETULEIUS  (SiXTi)s),  provost  of  the  college 
of  Augsburgh,  was  bom  at  Memmingen  in  15(X>, 
and  died  June  15,  1554.  He  published  commenta- 
ries on  some  of  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Lactantius, 
a  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
treatise  on  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  and  three  sacred 
dramas  on  the  subjects  of  Judith,  Susanna,  and 
Joseph. 

BETUSSI  (Joseph),  an  Italian  poet  of  Bassano, 
wrote  several  amorous  poems ;  the  life,  and  an  Italian 
translation  of  the  Latin  works,  of  Boccaccio ;  and  died 
some  time  ailer  1565. 

BEUF.     See  Ls  Bstr. 

BEIJGHEM  (CoRNSLii;s  dk),  a  bookseller  and 
bibliographist  of  Emmerich,  is  only  mentioned  for 
the  number  of  publications  which  issued  from  his 
shop  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  chiefly 
compilations,  and  of  little  repute. 

BEULANIUS,  a  British  divine  and  historian  of 
the  seventh  century,  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  called 
**  J}e  Geneah>giis  Gentium."  —  His  son  Samukl 
wrote,  in  Latin,  "  Annotations  upon  Nenni us ;"  a 
'' History  of  King  Arthur  in  Scotland;**  and  an 
"  Historical  Itinerary." 

BEUMLER  (Marc),  professor  of  theology  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Zurich,  puolished  several  elementary 
works  on  education;  and  some  pamphlets  in  defence 
of  Zwinglitts  and  Calvin.  He  died  of  the  plague  in 
1611,  aged  56. 

BEUBNONVILLE  (Petbr  Biel,  count  de), 
marshal  of  France,  was  bom  in  Burgundy  in  1752, 
and  embarking  for  the  East  Indieti,  in  a  military 
capacity, was  appointed  major  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon ; 
bat  being  injunously  dejprivcd  of  bis  post,  returned 
to  France,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Revolution.  When  lieutentant-gcneraL 
he  served  under  Dumouries;  was,  in  179^  charged 
with  the  portfolio  of  minister-atrwar;  and  narrowly 
eKaped  destruction  from  the  Jacobins,  by  scaling 
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the  walls  of  his  hotel.  Being  despatched  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Dumouriez,  then  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
suspected  of  a  design  to  oTerturn  the  convention,  he 
was  arrested  by  that  general,  and  imprisoned  at  01- 
muti;  where  he  continued  till  November,  1795,  when 
he  was  exchanged  for  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. 
After  his  return  to  France,  he  was  appointed  inspector 
of  troops  under  the  consulate,  ambassador  at  Berlin 
and  at  Madrid,  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
and  count  and  senator  under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. He,  however,  voted  for  the  expulsion  of 
Napoleon,  and  on  the  recal  of  the  Bourbons,  was 
made  a  peer  of  France  and  minister  of  state  by 
Louis  XvIIL,  whom  he  followed  to  Ghent  during 
the  hundred  days.  In  1816,  he  was  nominated 
commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  received 
the  baton  of  marshal,  and  died  in  April,  1821. 

BEURS  (William),  a  Dutchman,  distinguished, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  his  paintings 
of  flowers,  landscapes,  and  portraits. 

BEUTHER  (Michael),  a  native  of  Carlostadt 
in  Germany,  was  bom  tnere  October  18,  1522. 
He  studied  under  Luther  at  Melancthon,  became 
professor  of  history,  poetry,  and  mathematics,  at 
Grieswald,  and  in  1559,  was  appointed  ecclesiastical 
counsellor  and  librarian  to  Otto  Henry,  the  elector 
palatine.  He  was  subequently  chosen  historical 
professor  of  Strasburg,  and  died  October  27,  1587. 
He  published  several  works,  among  which,  are 
"  Ephcmeris  Historica  ;**  "  Animodversiones  His- 
toricn  et  Chronographicss ;"  "  Opus  pastorum  An- 
ti(}uita(is  Romauee,"  &c. 

BEYER  (Thomas),  chancellor  of  Bangor,  and  a 
judge  of  the  Gin  que  Ports,  was  born  at  Mortimer  in 
Berks,  in  1725,  and  died  in  1791.  He  wrote  "  On 
the  Study  of  Jurisprudence  and  Civil  Law;"  and 
«  On  the  Legal  Polity  of  the  Romans." 

BEVERIDGE  (William),  a  learned  English 
divine,  was  bom  at  Barrow  in  Leicestershire,  1638, 
and  educated  ot  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge; 
where  he  applied  with  such  assiduity  to  the  Oriental 
languages  that,  at  18  years  of  age,  he  wrote  "  A 
Treatise  on  the  Excellency  and  Use  of  the  Oriental 
Tongues;  especially  the  Hebrew,  Choldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Samaritan ;  with  a  Syriac  Grammar." 
Having  been  ordained  priest,  he  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Ealing  in  Middlesex,  and  subse- 
quently chosen  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  Lon- 
aon.  He  applied  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his 
ministry  with  the  utmost  zeal,  and  his  labours  were 
crowned  wiUi  such  success,  that  he  was  styled  "  the 
great  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive  piet}%"  He  was 
collated  to  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  December  22, 
1674;  and  made  archdeacon  of  Colchester,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1681 ;  installed  prebendary  of  Canterbury  in 
November,  1684,  and  subsequently  appointed  chap- 
lain  to  kingW^am  and  queen  Mary.  In  1691, 
he  was  offered,  but  refused  to  accept  of,  the  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells ;  but  some  time  after  he  accepted 
that  of  SL  Asaph,  and  was  consecrated  July  16, 
1704,  shortly  after  which,  he  wrote  a  most  pathetic 
letter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  He  died  March 
the  5th,  1707,  and  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate 
to  the  societies  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge. 
His  works,  published  by  himself,  are  as  follow: 
**  De  Linguamm  Orientalium  Prssstantia."  "  Insti- 
tutionum  Chronologicaram  Libri  Duo;"  "  Sunodi- 
kon,  sive  Pandectse  S.  S.  apostolorum  et  concilio- 
Tum ;"  "  Codex  Canonum  Ecclesin  Primitivse  vin< 
icttus  et  illustratuii"  **  The  Church  Catechifm  ex- 


plained." Besides  the  abovementioned  works  of 
this  prelate,  we  have  the  following,  published  after 
his  death :  "  Private  Thoughts  upon  Religion ;" 
"  Private  Thoughte  upon  a  Christian  Life ;"  "  The 
great  Necessity  and  Advantage  of  public  Prayer  and 
nrequeut  Communion;"  *' One  hundred  and  fifly 
Sermons  and  Discourses  on  several  Subjects;*' 
"  Thesaurus  Theologicus ;  or,  a  Complete  System 
of  Divinity;"  "  A  Defence  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
collected  into  English  Metre  by  Thomas  Stcmhold, 
John  Hopkins,  and  others ;"  "  Exposition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles." 

BEVERLAND  (AdrianV  was  a  native  of 
Middleburg  in  Zealand,  and  studied  polite  lite- 
rature under  Vossius.  He  entered  into  the 
profession  of  the  law,  in  which  he  became  doctor 
and  counsellor;  but  it  was  as  a  philologer  that 
he  made  himself  known  to  the  learned  world. 
He  displayed  his  love  of  loose  subjects  of  discussion 
by  his  work  entitled  "  De  jure  stolats  virginitatis, 
lucubratio  academica;"  but  much  more  so  by  a 
treatise  "  De  prostibulis  veterum,"  (On  the  brothels 
of  the  ancients),  which  he  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented by  his  friends  from  publishing.  He  had  be^ 
fore,  in  1678,  made  himself  obnoxious  by  a  piece  on 
original  sin,  entitled  "  De  Peccato  Originali  {>hilo- 
logic^  elucubrato,"  in  which  he  revived  the  notion 
of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  that  this  sin  consisted  in  the 
carnal  commerce  between  Adam  and  Eve.  The 
work  was  burnt  at  the  Hague,  and  the  author  pot 
in  prison,  whence  he  was  not  liberated  without  much 
expense,  and  a  promise  of  refraining  from  such  topics 
in  future.  He  revenged  himself  however,  by  a 
bitter  satire  against  the  magistrates  and  professors 
of  Leyden,  under  the  title  of  "  Vox  clamantis  in 
deserto,"  and  then  sought  a  safer  abode  in  England. 
Here  he  became  a  collector  of  shells  and  mGdals» 
and,  if  he  is  not  calumniated,  of  obscene  pictures 
and  prints ;  till  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  and 
worthy  Dr.  Edward  Bernard  brought  him  to  a  better 
mode  of  thinking.  He  gave  a  testimony  of  this 
change  by  writing  a  work,  entitled  *'  De  Fornica- 
tione  cavenda,  admonitio,"  1698,  8vo. ;  but  even 
this  is  said  not  to  be  free  from  offensive  passages.  He 
was  living  in  1712,  but  hod  fallen  into  a  state  of 
mental  derangement. 

BEVERLEY  (Mrs.),  an  eccentric  individual,  for- 
merly an  actress  at  Covent  Grarden,  was  well  known 
about  London  and  its  vicinity  for  the  regularity 
and  frequency  of  her  mendicant  visits.  On  su^ 
occasions  she  usually  presented  two  small  books  of 
her  own  composition,  price  Is,  each,  and  seldom 
retired  till  she  had  disposed  of  one.  She  is  said  to 
have  amassed  a  tolerable  income  in  this  way.  Her 
death  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1833w 

BEVERLY  (John  op),  archbishop  of  York,  an 
eminent  ecclesiastic  of  the  seventh  and  eight  centu- 
ries, was  born  at  Harpham  in  Northumberland,  and 
embraced  the  monastic  life.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  had  the  honour 
of  being  tutor  to  the  venerable  Bede.  When  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Hilda,  his  reputation  caused 
him  to  be  advanced,  in  685,  by  Alfred  king^  of 
Northumberland,  to  the  see  of  Hexham,  whence, 
in  687,  he  was  translated  to  York.  In  this  station, 
he  was  a  great  encourager  of  scriptural  learning ; 
and  in  704^  he  founded  a  college  for  secular  priests 
at  Beverly.  After  filline  the  archieniscopal  chair 
for  thirty-four  years,  tired  of  the  worU,  he  divested 
himielf  of  hi«  office,  and  passed  the  remaining  four 
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▼ears  of  his  life  in  retirement  at  Beverly.  Here  he 
died,  in  odour  of  sanctity,  on  May  7,  72 1,  which  day 
was,  on  his  account,  appointed  a  festival  by  a  synod 
held  at  Iiondon  in  1416.  His  body  was  taken  up 
between  three  and  four  hundred  years  after  his  death, 
^  Alfric  archbishop  of  York,  and  richly  enshrined. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  homilies  and  other  reli- 
gious pieces. 

BEVERNINGK  (Jerom  van),  one  of  the  ablest 
negociators  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Tersou,  in  Hoi- 
isjid,  in  1614.  Of  this  city  he  was  made  deputy  to 
the  Provincial  States  in  1646 ;  and  the  abilities  he 
displayed  caused  him  soon  to  be  employed  in  affairs 
of  consequence.  After  various  domestic  commis- 
sions, he  was  sent  in  1653  ambassador  to  Cromwell 
and  the  English  republic,  and  concluded  a  peace 
between  the  two  nations  in  1654.  Duriug  his  ab- 
sence he  was  made  treasurer-general  of  the  United 
Provinces,  which  post  he  voluntarily  resigned,  after 
occupying  it  eleven  years  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
his  employers.  From  this  time  he  was  almost  con- 
stantly engaged  in  treaties  of  peace  or  alliance,  and 
his  labours  were  always  successful  He  was  twice 
envoy  to  Cleves  in  1666 ;  the  first  time,  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  the  elector  of  Brandenburg;  the 
second,  a  peace  with  the  bishop  of  Munster.  In 
1667,  he  made  a  peace  with  England  at  Breda;  and 
ill  the  following  year  ho  was  deputed  as  ambassador- 
extraordinary  at  Aix-la  Chapelle  for  the  negociations 
between  France  and  Spain.  In  1671,  he  went  in 
the  same  character  to  Madrid ;  and  in  1672  accom- 
panied the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  army,  as  deputy 
from  the  states.  In  1678,  he  managed  the  most 
difficult  negociation  of  all  in  which  he  had  been 
concerned,  that  of  the  general  peace  of  Nimeguen. 
On  this  occasion  he  waited  upon  the  king  of  France, 
at  his  camp  at  Wetteren,  and  peace  between  that 
nation  and  Holland  soon  followed.  A  treaty  be- 
tween Holland  and  Sweden,  in  1679,  was  the  last 
affair  of  this  kind  in  which  he  engaged.  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  tranquil  retreat,  at- 
tending only  to  his  literary  office  of  curator  of  the 
university  of  Leyden,  (and  to  the  cultivation  of  exotic 
|dants,)  at  his  agreeable  seat  of  Teilingen,  near  that 
dty.  There  he  died  of  a  fever  in  161K),  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six. 

BEVERWYCK  (John  van),  in  Latin  Beverovi- 
ehuj  an  eminent  Dutch  physician,  was  born  at  Dor- 
drecht, in  1594,  of  a  family  of  distinction.  He 
studied  the  learned  languages,  first  under  Gerard 
John  Vossius;  and,  at  sixteen,  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
▼ersity  of  Leyden,  where  he  continued  his  literary 

Pursuits,  and  also  engaged  in  medical  studies. 
'hese  he  afterwards  followed  at  the  principal  schools 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  received  his  doctor's  de- 
gree at  Padua.  Returning  to  his  native  place,  he 
was  soon  raised  by  his  merit  to  the  most  honourable 
posts.  In  1625,  he  was  appointed  first  physician  to 
the  town,  and  professor  of  medicine ;  and  in  1629, 
he  was  created  burgo-master.  The  offices  of  presi- 
dent of  the  admiralty,  and  director  of  the  orphans' 
ho^tal,  were  successively  conferred  upon  him. 
He  died  in  1647>  and  was  honoured  by  an  epitaph 
from  bis  old  preceptor,  Daniel  Heinsius.  Bever- 
WTck  was  the  author  of  several  professional  works, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal :  "  Episto- 
lica  quasstio  de  termino  vitss  fatal!  an  mobili  cum 
doctorum  responsis ;"  "  Idea  medicines  veterum ;" 
*'  De  calculo  renum  et  vesica;;"  **  EpistolicsB  ques- 
tionea  cum  doctorum  responsis ;"  **  Chirurgia  cum 


continnatione ;"  "Treatises  in  the  Dutch  Language 
on  Health  and  Sickness."  All  his  works  were 
printed  together  in  4to.,  Amsterd.  1651,  and  at  other 
times  and  places. 

BEVIJT  (Elevav),  an  eminent  musician  and 
composer  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  gen- 
tleman extraordinary  of  her  majesty's  chapel,  in 
1589.  He  was  dismissed  from  this  situation  in  1637, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  he  was  a  papist. 
He  composed  several  anlbems  and  services,  but  the 
work  by  which  he  is  principally  distinguished,  is  his 
treatise  "  On  the  Composition  of  Canons,"  the  pre- 
cepts for  which,  before  Bcvin's  time,  were  known 
to  few. 

BEVIS  (John),  was  born  at  Old  Sarum,  in  1695, 
and  completed  his  classical  education  at  Chriiil's 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  also  studied  medicine, 
optics,  and  astronomy.  Having  taken  the  degree 
of  M.  D.,  he  visited  the  continent,  and  on  his  return 
settled  as  a  physician  in  London.  For  the  purpose, 
however,  of  pursuing  his  anatomical  studies,  he  took 
a  house  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  built  an  observa- 
tory, with  which  he  frequently  observed  the  transits 
of  160  stars  in  one  nisht  In  1764,  he  was  deputed, 
in  conjunction  with  otners,  to  compute  the  observa- 
tions made  at  Greenwich  with  those  made  at  Ports- 
mouth and  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Harrison's  time-kecpci.K. 
He  removed  to  the  Temple  a  short  time  before  bis 
death,  which  took  place  in  Nov.  1771.  He  pub- 
lished  the  "  Satellite  Sliding  Rule,"  and  an  "  Ex- 
perimental Account  of  the  two  Mineral  Waters  dis- 
covered atBagniege  Wells,"  and  contributed  twenty - 
seven  papers  to  &e  transactions  of  the  royal  society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  also  prepared  for 
publication  a  splendid  work,  entitled  ^'  Uranograpbia 
Britannica;"  but  a  chancery  suit,  respecting  the 
plates,  prevented  its  appearance. 

BEXLEY.     See  Vansittart. 

BEXON  (Gabriel-Leopold  Charles),  canon 
and  grand  chanter  of  St  Chappellc  at  Paris,  died  in 
1784,  aged  36.  He  assisted  Buffun  in  his  celebrated 
work,  and  wrote  "  A  Catechism  of  Agriculture ;" 
**  A  System  of  Fermentation,"  &c. 

BEYERLINCK  (Laurence),  professor  of  poetry 
and  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Yaulx,  and  subsequently 
governor  of  the  school  at  Antwerp,  died  there,  June 
7,  1627,  aged  49.  He  wrote,  "  Apothegmata  Chris- 
tianorum,"  and  other  works. 

BEYMA  (Julius),  professor  of  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  and  subsequently  at  Franekcn. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hapnened  in  1598, 
he  was  a  counsellor  at  the  court  of  I*  riesland.  He 
wrote  several  dissertations  on  Law,  which  .were 
published  at  Louvain,  1645,  4to. 

BEYS  (Charles),  a  great  poet  in  the  time  of 
cardinal  Richelieu,  for  a  satire  against  whom,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille.  On  his  release  he 
plunged  into  dissipation,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1659. 
He  wrote  some  dramas,  and  his  poetical  works  were 
printed  in  1631,  8vo.  An  epitaph  was  written  on 
him,  of  which  the  following  seems  to  be  the  spirit : 

Here  slumbers  Charles  Beys  who,  alas!  for  his  throttle. 
Spouted  verses  as  quick  as  he  emptied  a  bottle. 

—Giles,  a  relation,  and  according  to  some,  fether 
of  the  above,  was  a  celebrated  printer  of  Paris,  where 
he  died  in  1593. 

BEYSSER  (John  Michael),  a  French  adven- 
turer, employed  as  a  general  against  the  Vendeans 
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during  the  French  revolution,  was  ultimately  con- 
demned to  the  (guillotine,  as  the  accomptiro  of 
Danton,  &c.,  April  13,  1794. 

BEZE,  or  BEZA  (Theodore  de),  a  divine  of 
gTeat  eminence,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Gene- 
van church,  was  born  in  1519,  at  Yezelai  in  Bur- 
gundy. His  uncle,  Nicholas  de  Beze,  a  counsellor 
ip  the  parliament  of  Paris,  brought  him  up  from 
infiaincy  at  his  own  house,  and  sent  him  at  a  proper 
age  to  Orleans,  to  be  under  the  tuition  of  Melchior 
Wolmar,  an  excellent  instructor  of  youth,  with 
whom  young  Bcze  lived  seven  years,  and  then  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  law.  He  was,  however, 
much  more  attached  to  classical  literature,  and  com- 
posed several  pieces,  which  gained  him  much  repu- 
tation with  the  learned  ;  and  after  taking  a  degree 
in  law  at  Orleans,  in  1539,  he  repaired  to  Paris. 
His  relations  had  destined  him  to  the  ecclesiastical 
profession  among  the  catholics,  but  he  secretly  re- 
solved to  break  his  fetters ;  and  his  condition  being 
rendered  more  perplexing  by  a  marriage  of  con- 
science which  he  had  contracted  with  a  young 
woman,  and  which  he  could  not  complete  without 
divesting  himself  of  his  benefices,  he  left  the  church, 
and  in  1548  fled  to  Geneva  with  his  female  compa- 
nion. In  the  following  year  he  accepted  of  the  offer 
of  a  Greek  professorship  at  Lausanne,  which  he 
occupied  with  reputation  for  nine  or  ten  years  He 
likewise  read  lectures  there  in  French,  on  the  New 
Testament,  and  published  various  books,  one  of 
which  was  a  tragi-comedy  in  French,  entitled  "  Abra- 
ham's sacrifice,'*  which  passed  through  several 
editions.  At  the  persuasion  of  Calvin,  he  undertook 
to  finish  the  version  of  the  Psalms  which  Marot  had 
begun;  and  ako  wrote  a  treatise,  "  De  Haereticis  a 
magiatratu  puniendis,"  in  which  he  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  punish 
heresy.  He  took  a  journey  into  Germany  in  1558, 
as  one  of  the  deputies  sent  by  the  protestants,  to 
engage  the  interference  of  the  German  princes  in 
favour  of  the  brethren  imprisoned  at  Paris^  and  the 
persecuted  inhabitants  of  the  vallies  of  Piedmont. 
In  1559  he  removed  to  Geneva,  and  became  Calvin's 
colleague  in  the  church  and  university.  He  was 
deputed,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  to  assist  the  protestant  party  at  the  con- 
ference of  Poissy,  held  in  1561,  where  he  spoke 
with  much  eloquence,  but  gave  offence  by  the  strong 
manner  in  which  he  expressed  himself  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  After  the  conference 
was  ended,  he  remained  in  France ;  and  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  attended  upon  the 
prince  of  Conde  as  a  minister,  and  was  with  him  in 
that  capacity  at  the  battle  of  Drcux  He  returned 
to  Geneva  on  the  peace  in  1563,  and  wrote  several 
books  in  theological  controversy  with  considerable 
acrimony.  In  1571  he  acted  as  moderator  in  the 
national  synod  of  Rochelle,  and  in  the  following 
year  assisted  at  that  of  Nismes.  Such,  indeed,  was 
his  reputation  and  authority-,  that  there  were  few 
important  occurrences  relative  to  the  interests  of  his 
jtarty  in  which  he  was  not  employed.  In  1586  he 
held  a  disputation  at  MontbeiUard,  with  Andreas,  a 
Lutheran  divine  of  Tubingen,  in  which,  though 
nothing  was  decided,  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 
He  lost  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  forty  years, 
in  1588,  bat  soon  supplied  her  place  by  another, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  called,  in  allusion  to  the 
fair  cherisher  of  David's  old  age.  Us  Shunamlte. 
He  died  in  October,   1605.     Beze  certainly  was  a 


man  of  great  natural  abilities  and  literary  aeqvffe 
ments,  though  an  angry  and  vinilent  disputant,  prone 
to  dogmatise,  and  deficient  in  candour  and  charity. 
Besides  his  juvenile  pieces,  which  were  pnblislied 
under  the  title  of  "Juvenilia,"  he  wrote  muiT 
^ave  and  serious  pieces,  which,  with  some  of  the 
lighter  in  a  castigated  form,  were  printed  br  tlie 
Stephenses  at  Paris,  in  1597,  4to.  with  the  title  of 
"  Theod.  Bezse  Poemata  varia."  Beza  alao  pob- 
lished  a  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
critical  and  theological  remarks,  which  has  bees 
much  read  in  all  protestant  countries,  and  is  still  in 
considerable  esteem ;  and  a  manuscript  of  the  New 
Testament  once  in  Beze's  possession,  is  now  one  of 
the  most  valuable  pieces  of  antiquity  in  the  library 
of  tbe  university  of  Cambridge. 

BEZOUT  (Stephen),  mathematician,  was  born 
at  Nemours  on  the  19th  of  March,  1730,  O.8.,  and 
died  at  Paris,  September  the  27  th,  1783.  He  was 
appointed  adjoint- mechanic  to  the  Parisian  academy 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1758;  associate  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1768;  member  of  the  academy  of  marine  af- 
fairs, and  examiner  of  the  pupils  of  the  royal  corps  of 
artillery  in  the  same  year:  and  royal  censor  in  1776. 
He  is  known  by  several  good  mathematical  perform^ 
ances.  His  attention  was  more  particularly  fixed  on 
the  resolution  of  algebraic  equaiions,  and  he  was  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  solution  of  a  particular  class  of 
equations  of  all  degrees.  This  work  of  finding  the 
roots  of  equations  was  the  object  of  his  labours  from 
1762  to  1779,  when  he  published  his  treatise  on  that 
subject.  It  is  related,  that  at  one  of  the  pahlic 
examinations  at  Toulon  he  was  informed  that  two  of 
his  pupils  could  not  be  present,  because  confined  by 
the  small-pox ;  but  as  be  knew  that  their  advance- 
ment would  have  been  retarded  for  a  year  if  they  did 
not  pass  examination  at  that  time,  he  ventured, 
though  he  himself  had  never  had  that  disorder,  to 
visit  them,  and  make  the  necessary  enquiries  re^ 
specting  their  proficiency,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  his  attention  had  not  been  ill  bestowed. 
His  publications  were,  "  Course  of  Mathematics  for 
the  use  of  the  Marine,  with  a  Treatise  on  Navign- 
tion,"  6  vols.  inSvo.  Paris,  1764;  "Course  of  Ma- 
thematics for  the  Corps  of  Artillery,"  4  vols.  inSvo. 
1770;  "General  Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations," 
1779 ;  with  a  considerable  number  of  memoirs,  chieHy 
mathematical,  in  the  volumes  of  the  French  academy. 
BIACCA  (Francis  Maria),  was  bom  at  Parma, 
March  12,  1673,  and  after  having  taken  orders,  en- 
gaged as  tutor  in  several  families  of  distinction.  Me 
died  at  Parma,  Sept  15,  1735.  His  principal  work 
is  a  defence  of  Josephus,  entitled  "  Trattinemento 
Istorico  et  Chronologico,"  &c.  He  also  translated 
Catullus,  and  many  of  his  jpoems  are  to  be  found  in 
the  different  Italian  collections. 

BIANCANI  (Joseph),  author  of  "Cosmography 
demonstrated,"  "  Chronology  of  eminent  Mathemat- 
ticians,"  besides  an  edition  of  Aristotle,  and  other 
works,  was  a  Jesuit  and  mathematician  of  Bologna, 
and  died  at  Parma  in  1644. 

BIANCHI  (Mark  Antony),  an  eminent  and 
learned  advocate  of  Padua,  was  professor  of  imperial 
law  in  the  university  of  his  native  dty,  professor  of 
the  decretals,  and  chief  profsssor  of  criminal  law. 
He  was  born  in  1498,  and  died  in  15'18,  leaving 
behind  him  various  professional  treatises,  all  written 
in  Latin. 

BIANCHI  (Francis  Ferrari),  a  painter  and 
sculptor  of  Modena,  said  to  have  been  the  ma«ter  of 
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Corregio.  He  attained  little  reputation,  and  died 
in  1510. 

BIANCHI  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated  ana- 
tomist of  Turin,  where  he  was  bom  in  1684,  and 
died  in  1761.  He  wrote  several  medical  treatises; 
but  his  principal  works  are,  "  Historia  hepatica," 
Itc,  and  "  De  Katurali  in  humano  corpore,  ntios&, 
morbosAqne  ffeneratione"; historia." 

BIANCHI  (John  Anthont),  called  by  some 
Blanchius,  was  provincial  of  the  order  of  the 
Maroniies  in  the  Roman  province,  visitor  of  that 
of  Bologna,  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  inquisition 
at  Rome,  and  an  examiner  'of  the  Roman  clergy. 
He  wrote  some  tragedies,  and  a  work  called  "  DcUa 
poteste  e  polizia  della  chiesa,  trattati  due  contro  le 
nnove  opinioni  di  Pietro  Giannone,"  Rome,  1741— 
1745,  5  vols.  4to.  He  was  bom  Oct  2,  1686^  and 
died  Jan.  18,  1758. 

BIANCHI  (John.)    See  I^lancus. 

BIANCHI  (Vbndramino),  a  noble  of  Padua, 
was  appointed  by  the  republic  ambassador  to  several 
countries  on  important  occasions,  in  1705  and  fol- 
lowing years.  One  of  his  negociations  in  Switter- 
land  gave  rise  to  his  publication  of  "  Rekzione  del 
paese  de  Svisseri  e  loro  alleati,"  which  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  English,  and  often  re- 
printed. 

BIANCHI  (AnthontV  a  native  of  Venice,  who, 
when  a  common  gondolier,  produced  a  beautiful 
poem  called  **  David,  Kinff  of  Israel,"  and  a  dra- 
matic oratorio  entitled  ''Eliasur  Carmelo."  Other 
works  were  written  by  this  extraordinary  youth,  of 
whom  we  have  little  or  no  account  He  Hved  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  but  the  time  of  his  death 
is  unknown. 

BIANCHI  (Bartholohbw),  a  native  of  Bologna, 
who  died  some  time  previous  to  1528,  has  been  as- 
signed a  place  in  biography,  for  his  great  learning 
and  "  Life  of  Urceus  Goarus,"  and  aUo  of  *'  PhiUp 
Beroaldo,"  his  master. 

BIANCHINI  (Francis),  bom  at  Verona,  the 
13th  of  Dec,  1662,  embraced  the  ecclesistical  state, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology;  but 
though  there  are  undoubted  proofs  of  his  sincere 

Eiety,  he  is  much  better  known  to  the  world  by 
is  pursuits  in  literature  and  science.  His  first 
work  was  "  An  Universal  History,"  the  first  and 
only  part  of  which  was  published  in  1697,  under  the 
title  of  "  La  Istoria  Universale  provata  con  monu- 
menti  et  figurata  con  SimboH  ae  gli  Antichi."  It 
extends  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  and  bears  a  high 
character  for  industry  of  research  and  ingenuity  of 
disquisition  on  the  historical  fragments  of  times  so 
remote.  He  was  also  a  great  mathematician,  and 
in  that  character  appoints  by  Clement  XI.  secre« 
tary  to  the  congresation  for  the  reform  of  the  ca- 
lendar, in  1700  and  1701,  on  which  occasion  he 
wrote  two  learned  and  scientific  treatises,  published 
in  1703,  under  the  title,  "  De  Calendario  et  Cycln 
CflBsaris  ac  de  canone  Paschali  Sancti  Hy^polvti 
Martyris,  Dissertationes  du«."  Bianchini  also 
shewed  his  skill  as  an  astronomer,  in  tradug  the 
meridian  line,  in  the  church  of  the  Chartreux,  at 
Rome ;  and  he  published  an  account  of  that  work 
in  a  dissertation,  **  De  nummo  et  gnomone  Clemen- 
tino."  In  1727,  he  published  "  Camera  ed  luscri- 
lioni  Sepolcrati  di  Liberti,  Servi  ed  Officiali  della 
Casa  di  Augusto,  &c.,"  on  occasion  of  the  discovery 
of  a  subterraneous  sepulchral^building,  in  1726,  on 


the  Appian  way^  and  in  1728  be  published  **  Hesperi 
et  Phosphori  nova  Phenomona  sive  Observation's 
circa  Plaaetom  Veneris."  He  proposed  to  trace  a 
meridian  line  through  the  whole  extent  of  Italy, 
and  employed  his  leisure  hours  for  nearly  eight 
years  in  (the  necessary  preparations  for  this  great 
design ;  but  he  did  not  five  to  make  a  beginning  of 
the  enterprise.  He  also  published  an  edition  of  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  by  Anastasius,  the  librarian, 
in  4  vols  folio,  or  as  Fontenelle,  his  eulogist,  says, 
three  with  notes,  dissertations,  prolegomena,  and 
variations,  in  which  much  genius  and  erudition  are 
displayed;  but  the  book  is  said  to  be  full  of  typomp 
phical  fiEiults.  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  afterwards  Alex- 
ander VIIL,  appointed  Bianchini  his  librarian,  and 
he  was  also  a  canon  of  the  church  of  St  Maria  della 
Rotunda,  and  of  that  of  St  Laurence,  in  Damasco. 
The  senate  created  him  one  of  the  nobility  of  Rome, 
and  the  citixens  of  Verona,  after]^his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1729,  placed  his  bust  m  their  cathedral. 
— -Joseph,  his  nephew,  was  a  priest  of  the  Oratory, 
at  Rome,  and  distinguished^for  his  researches,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  history  and  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquities. V  He  '  published,  besides  other  works, 
"Judicie  canonicarum  Scripturarum  vul^tss  Latins 
editionis,"  to  which  five  volumes  were  intended  to 
be  added,  but  never  appeared.  He  was  bom  in  1704, 
but  the  time  of  his  death  isjunrecorded.  One  of 
his  treatises  has  been  translated  into  English,  con- 
taining an  account  of  a  lady  who  is  supposed  to 
have  died  of  self-combustion,  from  the  immoderate 
use  of  brandy. 

BIANCHINI  (JosBPH  Maria),  a  celebrated 
Italian  scholar,  member  of  the  principal  literary 
academies  of  his  country,  and  minister  of  St.  Peter, 
at  Aiolo,  was  bom  Nov.  18, 1685,  and  died  Feb.  17, 
1749,  leavini^  behind  him  various  works,  of  which 
the  two  principal  are,  "  De'  gran  duchi  de  Toscana, 
della  real  c-asa  de'  Medici,"  and  "Delia  satiia 
Italiana,  trattato,"  a  work  highly  esteemed  in  Italy, 
and  of  which  the  last  edition  is  that  of  Florence, 
1729,  4to. 

BIANCHINI  (John  Fobtum atus),  professor  of 
medicine  at  Padua,  died  there  in  1779,  and  was 
author  of  treatises  on  "  Medical  Electricity ;"  "  On 
the  force  of  Imagination  on  Pregnant  Women ;" 
-'Discourses  on  Philosophy,"  &c. 

BIANCOLINl  (John  Baptist  Joskph),  a  mer- 
chant of  Verona,  known  as  the  author  of  several 
works  relating  to  his  native  city,  died  in  1780, 
aged  82. 

BIANCONI  (John  Louis),  a  native  of  Bologna, 
was  for  some  time  physician  to  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  at  whose  court  he  resided  traai 
1744  to  1750.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Dresden, 
and  became  aulic  counsellor  to  Augustus'^III.,  king 
of  Poland,  who  appointed  him,  in  1764^  his  resident 
minister  of  the  court  of  Rome.  He  died  in  1781, 
aged  64,  leaving  behind  him  several  works,  chiefly 
compilations,  besides  an  "  Essay  on  Electricity;** 
"Twelve  Italian  Letters  on  the  History  of  Cor- 
nelius Celsus."  His  translation  into.^Italian  of 
<*Winslow*s  Anatomy,"  is  considered  a  very  va* 
luable  work. 

BIARD  (Pbtbr),  a  celebrated  sculptor  of  Paris, 
was  born  there  in  1558,  and  died  in  1609.  His 
best  work  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV., 
which  was  destroyed  during  the  French  revolution 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  18£  centnry. 

BIAS,  a  pnilosopher,  one  of  the  seven  called  the 
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wise  men  of  Greece,  was  the  son  of  Teutamus,  of 
Priene,  in  Caria.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  about  608  B.C.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  generosity  of  his  disposi- 
tion. Several  young  female  captives  from  Messene 
having  been  brought  for  sale  to  Priene,  Bias  re- 
deemed them,  educated  them  at  his  own  expense, 
and  restored  them  with  a  dowry  to  their  parents.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  set  a  slight  value  on  the 
goods  of  fortime,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
mind;  for  Valerius  Maximus  relates,  that  when 
Priene  was  once  threatened  with  a  siege,  and  its  in- 
habitants were  all  quitting  it,  loaded  wiUi  their  most 
valuable  effects.  Bias  went  forth  empty-handed.  On 
being  asked  the  reason  of  this  indifference  to  his 
property,  he  replied,  "  I  carry  all  my  treasures  with 
me."  some  striking  maxims  of  wisdom  are  ascribed 
to  him—- as,  "  That  it  is  a  proof  of  a  disordered  mind 
to  wifh  for  impossibilities  ;"  **  That  it  is  the  greatest 
of  evils  not  to  be  able  to  bear  misfortune ;"  "  Be 
jlow  in  understanding,  but  resolute  in  executing ;" 
and,  what  one  would  scarcely  hav-e  expected  to  have 
been  the  dictate  of  a  generous  man,  "  Love  your 
friend  as  if  he  were  hereafter  to  become  your  enemy." 
It  is  said  of  him,  that  being  once  in  a  storm  at  sea, 
on  hearing  some  profligate  persons  invoke  the  gods, 
he  cried,  **  Hold  your  peace,  lest  they  should  dis- 
cover that  you  are  here."  Bias  is  said  to  have 
written  more  than  two  thousand  verses  concerning 
Ionia.  His  death  was  affecting,  and  truly  honour* 
able:  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  a  grandson,  while 
he  was  pleaoinff  a  cause  for  a  friend. 

BIBIANA  (St.),  a  christian  martyr,  condemned 
to  death  by  Appronian,  governor  of  Rome,  in  363^ 
under  the  emperor  Julian.  Appronian  having  lost 
an  eye,  attributed  it  to  magic,  and  the  christians 
being  at  that  time  looked  upon  by  the  pagans  as 
magicians,  Bibiana  and  her  family  were  thrown  into 
prison.  Her  father  had  his  face  burnt  with  a  red 
hot  iron ;  her  mother  was  decapitated,  and  her  sister 
dropped  down  dead  whilst  making  a  confession  of 
her  faith.  Bibiana,  after  refusing  to  renounce  her 
religion,  or  her  chastity,  was  brought  out  of  prison, 
and  scourged  to  death  with  whips  knotted  with  lead. 

BIBIENA  (Bern ADO  da),  whose  proper  name 
was  Dovizi,  or  Divizio,  was  bom  at  Bibiena,  in  the 
Casentine,  in  1470.  By  means  of  his  brother,  who 
was  secretary  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  that  family,  and  particularly  attached 
himself  to  cardinal  Jolm,  afterwards  pope  Leo  X. 
He  faithfully  served  his  master,  following  him  in 
exile,  and  on  his  joumies ;  and  at  Rome  ingratiated 
himself  with  pope  Julius  II.,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ploved  in  some  important  affairs,  and  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  dexterity.  On  the  deatn  of  Julius, 
he  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  persuading  the  car> 
dinals  that  his  master,  though  then  only  thirty-six, 
was  not  likely  to  live  long,  by  which  artifice  he  ob- 
tained the  election  of  Leo,  who  made  him  first 
treasurer,  and  then,  in  1513,  cardinal.  Two  years 
afteiwards,  he  gave  him  the  charge  of  directing  the 
works  of  the  holy  house  of  Loretto,  and  made  use  of 
his  services  on  several  important  occasions ;  sending 
him  as  legate  to  the  pontifical  army  against  the  duke 
of  Urbino,  then  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and 
lastly,  in  1518,  to  Francis  1.  king  of  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  crusade  against  the  Turks. 
The  event  of  this  journey,  however,  proved  fatal  to 
him,  though  the  mode  is  not  exactly  known.  It  is 
eonuoonly  thought  that  his  ambition  had  led  him  to 


take  some  measures  to  secure  a  succession  to  the 
popedom,  and  that  he  had  obtained  a  promise  froaa 
Francis  of  his  interest;  that  this  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  Leo,  he  took  him  off  by  poison.  In 
1520  Bibiena  was  distinguished  as  the  author  of  m. 
celebrated  comedy,  entitled  '*  Calandra,"  which,  if 
not  the  first  written  in  prose  in  the  Italian  language, 
was  the  first  that  obtained  great  popularity,  and  is 
still  reckoned  among  the  best  productions  of 
that  age. 

BIBIENA  (Fbrdinando-Galli),  themoct  cele- 
brated of  architectural  painters,  was  bom  at  Bo- 
logna in  1657,  and  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
Cignani,  who  recommended  him  as  architect  and 
painter  of  decorations  to  the  prince  of  Parma,  with 
whom  he  lived  a  number  of  years,  employed  in  a 
variety  of  works  at  Parma,  Placeutia,  Modena,  &c. 
He  afterwards  served  the  emperor  Charles  at  Vienna 
in  the  same  capacity,  and  gained  great  re|iutation 
by  several  ingenious  and  magnificent  displays  of  his 
talents  at  public  festivals,  and  in  theatrical  exhibit 
tions.  At  length,  having  the  misfortune  almost  to 
lose  his  sight  by  cataracts  in  bis  eyes,  he  requested 
his  dismission,  and  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  enk- 
ployed  himself  in  composing  two  volumes  of  archi. 
tecture  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons.  He 
had  a  numerous  family,  and  brought  up  several  of 
his  children  to  his  own  art ;  and  likewise  instructed 
a  number  of  scholars.—- His  brother  Francis  wbs 
also  a  painter  of  eminence,  and  drew  the  figures  in 
many  of  his  pieces.   Bibiena  died  at  Bologna  in  1743. 

BIBLIANDER  (Theodore),  whose  tnie  name 
was  Bouchman,  a  learned  protestant  divine,  waa 
born  in  1504  at  BischoflSssel,  near  St.  Gall,  in 
Switzerland.  He  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Zu- 
rich, ftrom  1532  to  1560,  when  he  was  made  emeriStts, 
because  he  had  deviated  from  the  orthodox  opinions 
concerning  predestination,  and  thereby  excited 
some  commotion  in  the  university.  He  aied  of  the 
plague  at  Zurich,  in  1564.  Bibliander  was  a  volu- 
minous writer  on  theological  and  scriptural  subjects, 
and  was  well  ac(^uainted  with  the  oriental  languages. 
He  published,  m  1543,  fol.,  a  collection  of  pieces 
relative  to  Mahometanism,  which  contained  a  new 
edition  of  the  Koran.  He  also  had  a  share  in  the 
Zurich  Bible,  printed  in  1543,  of  which  he  trans- 
lated, from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  part  of  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Job,  the  forty-eight  last  Psalms,  Ecclesias- 
ticus  and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

BICHAT  (Marie  Francis  Xavibr),  a  French 
physician,  born  1771,  at  Thoirette,  became  medical 
professor  at  the  Hotel  Dieu;  in  which  situation  he 
remained  till  his  death,  in  1802.  He  published 
several  medical  treatises,  among  which  are— one  on 
the  Membranes,  8vo. ;  another,  entitled  *'  Physio- 
logical Researches  respecting  Life  and  Death,"  8vo., 
1799 ;  and  a  third  on  "  Anatomy  in  General,  as 
applied  to  Physidlogy  and  Medicine,"  in  four  8vo. 
volumes.  He  also  wrote  an  eulogium  on  Desault, 
printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Surreal  Jour- 
nal, and  various  memoirs  in  the  collection  of  the 
medical  society. 

BIDDERMAN  (John  Gottlieb),  was  bom  at 
Naumberg  in  Germany,  in  1705,  became  rector  of 
the  public  college  in  that  place,  and  subsequently 
rector  of  the  public  school  at  Friedburg,  where  he 
died  in  1772.  He  was  an  excellent  classic,  and  is 
the  author  of  several  learned  treatises,  among  which 
are  "  De  Latiuitate  MaccaronicA;'*  "Acta  Scholas 
tica,"  in  8  vols. ;  and  " Selecta  Scholastics,'*  in  two; 
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**  De  arte  Obliviscendi ;"  "  De  insolentia  titulorum 
libnuriorum ;"  "  De  religione  eruditorum,"  &c. 

BIDDLE  (John),  one  of  the  modt  distinguished 
of  the  Socinlan  sect  in  England,  was  bom  at  Wot- 
ton-under-Edge,  in  1615.     After  a  preliminary  edu- 
cation at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town^  he 
-was  admitted,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  a  student  of 
Magdalen-hall,  Oxford,  where  he  became  an  eminent 
tutor ;  and,  having  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1641,  was  chosen  master  of  the  free>school  in  the 
Crypt,  Gloucester.     The  study  of  the  scriptures,  to 
which  he  was  greatly  attached,  here  led  him  into 
some  opinions,  deemed  heretical,   concerning  the 
Trinity,  particularly  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit     On  this  subject,  he  drew  up  twelve 
arguments  from  the  scriptures ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  parliament  committee,  then  residing  at 
Gloacester,  committed  him,  in  December,  1645,  to 
the  city  jail.     He  obtained  his  enlargement,  how- 
ever, on  security  given  by  a  friend  for  his  appearance 
when  called  for.     About  six  months  afterwards,  he 
was  snmmoned  before  the  parliament  at  Westmins- 
ter, and  examined  by  a  committee,  to  whom  he 
readily  acknowledged   his  opinion   respecting  the 
Holy  Spirit.     He  was  committed  to  the  custody  of 
one  of  their  officers;  and  bis  '*  Twelve  Arguments*' 
afterwards  appearing  in  print,  the  book  was  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  the  au> 
thor  to  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  ministers. 
Persevering  in  his  opinions,  and  his  sense  of  their 
importance,  he  published,  in  .1648,  two  tracts,  one 
containing  his  '*  Confession  of*  Faith  touching  the 
Holy   Trinity,"   the  other,    "  The  Testimonies  of 
Irensus,  Justin  Martyr,"  and  sevoral  other  early 
writers,  concerning  the  same  sabjflTct     The  alarm 
these  excited  appeared  from  an  oixiinance  of  parlia- 
ment, solicited  by  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westr 
minster,  denouncing  the  pain  of  death  against  those 
who  should  maintain  opinions  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished ones  respecting  the  Trinity  and  some  other 
doctrinal  points;  as  well  as  severe  penalties  for  de- 
viations  of  an  inferior  kind.     The  sway  of  the  inde- 
pendents, after  the  king's  death,  brought  with  it  a 
kind  of  general  toleration,  of  which  Biddle  received 
the  benefit,  in  being  permitted  to  go  into  Stafford, 
shire,  where  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  who,  at  his  death,  left  him  a  legacy. 
He  was,  however,  remanded  to  his  prison  through 
the  zeal  of  president  Bradshaw,  and  continued  some 
years  in  confinement.     He  was  reduced  to  such  in- 
digence, that  for  some  time  almost  his  whole  sup- 
port was  a  morning  and  evening  draught  of  milx. 
At  length  he  obtained  some  rehef  by  the  employ- 
ment of  correcting  the  press  for  a  Qreek  septuagint; 
and  a  general  act  of  oblivion,  published  by  the  par- 
liament in  1651,  restored  him  to  his  full  liberty.    He 
made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  propagate  his  opi- 
nions, in  instituting   a  Sunday's  meeting  for  ex- 
pounding and  discoursing  upon  scripture;  and  in 
1654,  he  published  his  "  Twofold  Scripture  Gate- 
chism."     A  complaint  against  this  book  was  made 
in  Cromwell's  parliament;  and  Biddle  being  bronght 
to  the  bar,  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
Qate-house,  debarred  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  and 
the  access  of  any  visitor,  and  his  books  were  publicly 
burnt     He  obtained  his  liberty  by  course  of  law  in 
about  six  months ;  but  in  the  next  year,  a  dispute 
with  an  anabaptist  teacher  again  involved  him  in 
trouble.     For  some  assertions  he  made  in  it,  he  was 
hrown   into  Newgate ;  but  Cromwell,  who  disap- 


proved  of  such  intolerance,  took  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  law,  and  banished  him  for  life  to  St 
Mary's  castle  in  Scilly,  assigning  him  an  annual 
subsistence  of  a  hundred  crowns.  The  intercessions 
of  his  friends  with  Cromwell  produced  his  recal 
in  1658^  when  he  became  pastor  of  an  independent 
society  in  London,  and  continued  to  support  his 
opinions,  till  fear  of  the  presbyterian  parliament 
assembled  by  Richard  Cromwell  induced  him  to  re- 
tire into  the  country.  After  the  dissolution  of  that 
parliament  he  returned  to  London,  and  preached  as 
before  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  break  up  his  public  meetings,  but 
continued  private  assemblies  with  a  few  friends. 
Beinff  at  one  of  these  in  June,  1662,  he  and  his 
friends  were  apprehended,  and  committed  to  prison, 
fined  a  hundred  pounds,  and  ordered  to  lie  in  prison 
till  it  was  paid.  Here  the  close  confinement,  and 
foul  air,  brought  on  him  a  distemper,  of  which  he 
died,  September  22, 1662 ;  a  martyr  to  that  religious 
intolerance  which  had  persecuted  him  during  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  I  His  private  character,  like 
that  of  most  of  those  whose  zeal  has  led  them  to 
suffer  for  particular  opinions,  was  exemplary.  He 
did  not  agree  in  all  points  with  Socinius  and  the 
foreign  unitarians,  and  therefore  his  followers  were 
for  a  time  called  Biddellians,  but  the  name  did  not 
subsist  after  his  death. 

BIDLAKE  (Dr.  JohnV  was  bom  in  1755  at 
Plymouth,  and  completed  his  education  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  after  which  he  became  high  master 
of  the  grammar-school  in  his  native  town,  and  died 
in  1814.  Three  years  before  his  death,  an  epileptic 
fit  seized  him  in  the  pulpit,  while  delivering  the 
Bampton  lecture^at  St  Mary's,  which  terminated  in 
the  total  loss  of  sight.  In  addition  to  the  lecture 
abovementioned,  he  published  an  "  Introduction  to 
Geography,"  12mo.;  "The  Sea;"  «  The  Country 
Parson;"  "  The  Summer  Eve;"  "  The  Year;"  and 
"  Youth ;"  poems,  separately  printed  in  octavOjbesides 
a  quarto  volume  of  miscellaneous  poetry ;  "  Virgi- 
nia," a  tragedy ;  **  Eugenie,"  a  tale  in  one  volume 
12mo. ;  and  two  volumes  of  Sermons. 

BIDLOO  (Godfrbt),  was  born  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1649,  and  after  graduatins  in  physic,  was  made 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Hague  in  1688,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  the  anatomical  and  chirurgical 
chair  at  Leyden  in  1694.  William  III.,  king  of 
England,  created  him  his  ^first  physician,  and  ex- 
pir^  in  his  arms,  in  1702.  Bidloo  afterwards  re- 
turned to  his  professorship  at  Leyden,  where  he 
died  in  1713.  His  name  is  principally  known  from 
his  great  work,  "  Anatomia  corporis  humani,"  with 
105  fine  engravingSi  from  drawinp^  by  Lairesse, 
which  was  publish^  at  Amsterdam  in  1685.  He  was 
also  the  auUior  of  "  De  Animalculis  hepatis  ovilli 
epist.  ad  A.  V,  Leeuwenhoeck ;"  "  De  Venenis;" 
"  Exercitat  anatomical  chirurg. ;"  "  A  Relation  of 
the  last  Illness  of  William^  III.;"  and  some  orations 
and  dissertations. 

BIE  (Adrian  de),  a  native  of  Liere,  in  Brabant* 
settled  as  a  portrait-painter  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
much  employed,  and  excelled  also  in  architectutal 
pieces.  His  chef  d'ceuvre  is  St  Eloi  in  the  principal 
church  at  Liere.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
—1594  is  assigned  as  the  date  of  his  birth. 

BIEL  (Gabriel),  a  native  of  Spires,  flourished 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  became,  in  1477,  pro* 
fessor  of  divinity  at  Tubingen.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  theological  works,  and  died  at  a  great  aga 
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in  1495.-^0HN  Christian,  waf  born  in  1687,  at 
Brnnswick,  and  was  a  pastor  of  the  reformed  church. 
He  published  a  valuable  lexicon  of  the  sepiuagint 
▼ersiott  ot  the  Old  Testament,  entitle«l,  *'  Novus  The- 
saurus Pbilologicus,"  &c.,  and  died  in  1745. 

BIBLFIELD  (Jahbs  Prkdbehtk,  baron  de), 
was  bom  at  Hamburgh,  in  1717.  He  was  secretary 
of  legation  to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  obtained,  in  1 747, 
the  ^wt  of  curator  of  the  universities,  and  in  1748 
was  ennobled,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  privy 
counsellor.  He  published  **  Familiar  Letters,  or 
Elements  of  Universal  Erudition,'*  in  3  vols.  8vo. ; 
"  Political  Institutions,"  3  vols.  8vo.,  of  both  of 
which  there  are  English  translations ;  "  Dramatic 
Amusements;*'  and  *' Progress  of  the  Germans  in 
the  Belles  Lettres,"  &c.,  and  died  in  1770. 

BIELKE  (N.  baron  de),  a  Swedish  general,  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  of  Anckarstroem  against  the 
king  of  Sw^en.  When  interrogated  he  refused  to 
accuse  his  associates  and  swallowed  poison,  which 
be  had  concealed  about  him.     He  died  in  1793. 

BIENNE  (John),  a  celebrated  printer  of  Paris, 
noted  for  the  beauty  and  correctness  of  his  editions 
of  classic  authors.     He  died  in  1588. 

BIERLINGIUS  (Caspar  Thbophilus),  a  Lu- 
theran divine,  professor  in  the  university  of  Rintcln 
on  the  Weser,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  among 
the  reformed  clergy  who  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  Thomasius  relative  to  the  nullity  of  magic, 
ghostly  visitations,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  popular 
demonologv.  There  is  extant,  in  the  **  Miscellanea 
Curiosa,  1671,  a  paper  of  this  writer,  entitled  "  Ob- 
servatio  de  Serpente  Vaecam  emulgente."  He  died 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

BIERON  or  BIHERON  (MademoiscUe),  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1719,  and  died  in  1795.  She 
studied  with  success  music,  painting,  history,  and 
geography ;  but  is  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  for  her 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  the  curious  works  she 
executed  to  illustrate  that  science.  Her  models  in 
wax  of  various  parts  of  the  animal  structure,  and 
paintings  on  vellum  of  subjects  belonging  to  natural 
history,  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Paris. 

BIEVRE  (marquis  de),  a  French  marshal,  re- 
markable for  his  wit  and  facetiovsness.  When  he 
was  introduced  to  Louis  XV.  the  monarch  expressed 
a  wish  to  hear  an  extempore  pun :  **  Give  me  a  sub- 
ject, sire,"  said  the  marouis.  "  Take  myself*'  an- 
swered  Louis."  *<  Sire,  tne  king  is  no  subject,"  was 
the  witty  reply  of  Bi^vre.  He  wrote  two  plays  called 
^*  Les  Reputations"  and"  Le  Seducteur,"  and  died 
in  1789,  aged  42. 

BIEZ  (OuDART  Du),  a  native  of  Artois,  who  dis- 
played mat  bravery  in  the  militJiry  serrice  of 
Francis  I.  After  being  disgraced  fbr  surrendering 
Boulogne,  he  was  restored  to  his  rank,  and  died  at 
Paris,  1553. 

BIQLAND  (Ralph),  a  native  of  Kendal  in 
Westmoreland,  was  appointed  Gmrter  king  at  arms 
in  1780,  and  died  in  1781,  aged  73.  His  son  Richard 
Bi^land  published  from  his  manuscripts,  in  1  vol. 
foho,  the  first  part  of  "  The  Antiquities  of  Glouces- 
tershire," 1792. 

BIOKE  or  VIGNE  (Gracs  db  la),  a  French 
ecclesiastic  and  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century,  bora 
at  Bayeux  about  the  year  1328*  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Black  Prince  in  1356  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
and  accomprtiied  his  master  (John  of  France)  to 
England.     His  principal  poem,   **  Le  Roman  des 


Oiseaux,"  was  printed  in  1520  with  Gaston  dsFoui'i 
work  on  the  chace.  His  death  took  place  sboat 
the  year  1374.— Marqubbin  db  la,  a  descendant 
of  the  same  fiamily  as  Graee^  was  bom  in  1546  at 
Bayeux,  and  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  witk 
the  deanery  of  Mans.  His  "  Bibliothcca  Patnui,'* 
printed  first  in  8  folio  vols.,  1575,  was  afterwaidi 
republished  in  16  vols,  folio,  with  additions,  and  ii  t 
valuable  compilation.  He  died  in  Paris  about  tiM 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Several  of  hit  let* 
mons  and  public  addresses  have  been  printed. 

BIGINCOURT  (Simon  db),  a  couqscUot  of 
the  presidial  of  Rheims,  was  born  in  1709,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1775,  leaving  behind  him  a  work  caUed 
"  Pensees  et  Reflections  Philosphiques,"  and  t 
volume  of  French  and  Latin  Epigrams,  which  hsTt 
been  compared,  for  their  elegance  and  neatnei%  Is 
those  of  Catullus. 

BIGNON  (Jbrom),  was  born  at  Paris  in  1581, 
and  even  in  his  childhood  made  a  wonderftd  pro- 
gress in  a  variety  of  studies.  At  the  age  of  ten,  Iw 
was  placed  about  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Cood^, 
in  onler  to  inspire  him  with  emulation,  and  abovt 
that  period  published  a  **  Description  of  the  Hoi; 
Land,"  more  exact  than  any  extant.  In  1601  he 
drew  up,  for  the  use  of  the  young  duke  of  Vendoai^ 
a  "Treatise  on  Roman  Antiquities ;"  and  in  1608 
published  his  "  Election  of  the  Popes,"  whicii  hs 
treated  with  a  degree  of  erudition  that  surprised  tlw 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  who  sought  his  ac- 

Juaintance  with  avidity,  as   a  prodigy  in  Utkn. 
lenry  IV.,  who  had  several  times  conversed  with 
him,  testified  his  esteem  by  placing  him,  as  pa|c  of 
honour,  with  the  dauphin,  after wanls  Lewis  AllI.; 
and  Bignon,  in  return,  wrote  a  treatise,  "  Ou  thea- 
cellence  of  the  Kings  and  Kin^pdom  of  France,"  in 
answer  to  a  publication  by  \  aldez,  who  had  pab- 
lished  a  volume  giving  precedence  to  the  kings  of 
Spain  over  other  sovereigns.    After  the  deaSi  of 
Henry  IV.,  he  retired  from  court,  and  occupied  Iiii 
leisure  in  giving  a  new  edition  of  "The  FonnuJams 
of  Marculphus,*'  which  he  published  in  1613,  en. 
riched  with  very  learned  notes,  which  added  gieatJf 
to  his  reputation.     In  1614,  he  took  a  journey  to 
Italy,  where  pope  Paul  V.  gave  him  distinguished 
proofe  of  his  esteem ;  and  the  celebrated  Fra-Paok 
detained  him  some  time  at  Venice  for  .the  pleasait 
of  his  oonversatiou.    On  his  return,  he  devoted  lufli> 
self  to  the  bar,  and  in  1620  obtained  the  office  of 
advooate-f;eneral  to  the  great  council;  in  which  post 
he  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  credit,  that  the 
king  soon   after  nominated  him  a  counsellor  of 
stale ;  and  at  length,  in  1626,  created  him  advocate- 
general  to  the  parliament.     In  1641,  however,  ht 
bought  proper  to  resign  his  office  to  his  son-in-law, 
Stephen  Bnquet,  stud  did  not  resume  it  till  Briquet's 
death,  in  1645.    During  this  interval,  in  1642,  car* 
dinal  Richelieu  caused  him  to  be  appointed  royal 
librarian,  a  post  which  his  love  for  letters  induced 
him  willingly  to  accept,  though  he  afterwards  ref^ised 
the  lucrative  one  of  snperintendant  of  the  finanoss. 
He  died  August  7,  1656.     Besides  the  above-men- 
tioned,  he  had  projected  notes  on   "Gregory  of 
Tours,"  and  a  work  on  the  origin  of  French  law^  of 
which  he  left  some  fragments.— John  Paul,  ^land- 
son  of  the  preceding,  also  librarian  to  the  kmg  of 
France,  was  concerned  in  the  "  Medallic  History  of 
Louis  XIV.,"  and  in  the  "Journal  dcs  Savans;'' 
and  wrote  "  Vie  de  Francois  Levesque,"  and  "  Les 
Aventures  d'AbdaUa   fils    d*Haaif,"    a   work   in 
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Mnitation  of  Uie  "  Arabian  Nights."  He  died  in 
1743. 

BIGOT  (Emnic),  a  distinguished  promoter  of 
letters,  was  bom  in  1626,  at  Rouen,  wheie  he  em- 
ployed himself  solely  by  augmenting  a  large  library 
wliicli  he  inherited  from  his  father,  and  in  studying, 
and  maintaining  correspondences  with  the  learned. 
He  travelled  into  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  made 
eonnezions  with  the  learned  in  each ;  but  his  inti- 
mate literary  friends  were  Menase  and  Nicholas 
Heinsios.  Though  he  contributed  his  aid  towards 
many  works,  he  published  but  one  in  his  own  name, 
wfakli  was  the  Greek  text  of  **The  Life  of  St 
Chrysofltom,"  by  PaUadius,  found  by  him  in  the 
grand  duke's  library  at  Florence.  To  this  he  added 
a  Latin  translation  of  his  own.  He  died  at  Rouen 
in  I6S9. 

BILDERBECK  (Christoprbr  L&ursncb),  a 
Hanoverian  lawyer,  who  translated  into  German 
"  Abbadie's  Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion,"  and  wrote  several  works  on  jurispru- 
dence.    He  died  in  1749. 

BILDERDYK.     See  Appendix. 

BILFINGER  (Gkorgk  Bbrnard),  a  German 
author,  bom  at  Canstadt,  in  1693.  Ho  had,  together 
witk  most  of  the  members  of  his  family,  twelve 
fingers,  and  as  many  toes.  He  was  professor  of  phi- 
loaophy  at  St.  Petersburgb,  and  afterwards  of  divi- 
nity at  Tubingen.  His  most  valuable  work  is  his 
"  Dilncidationes  Philosophies  de  I>eo,  AnimA  Hu- 
maD&,  Mundo,"  &c.,  printed  in  4to.  He  also  wrote 
treatises  on  the  "  Origin  of  Evil ;"  **  On  the  Har- 
moay  existing  between  the  mental  and  corporeal 
Powers  of  Man ;"  and  a  learned  dissertation  entitied 
*'  Specimen  doctrina  veterum  Sinarum."  He  died 
in  1750. 

BILGUER  (John  Ulric),  a  Swiss  physician 
of  eminence,  was  bom  at  Coire  in  1720,  graduated 
at  Halle  in  1761,  and  died  in  1796.  His  principal 
work  is  a  treatise  in  which  he  maintained4he  inutility 
ef  amputation  iu  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds ;  a  theory 
which  has  been  strongly  controverted  by  Pott  and 
others,  and  adopted  and  defended  by  Kirkland.  He 
also  wrote  on  the  management  of  army-hospitals, 
and  on  hypocondriasis. 

BILLAUT  (Adam).     See  Adam. 

BILLBBR6  (John),  a  Swedish  astronomer,  pa- 
tienixed  by  Charles  XI.,  through  whose  influence  he 
was  promoted,  after  he  had  studied  divinity,  to  the 
see  of  Stregnes.  He  died  in  1717,  leaving  **  Ele- 
menu  Geometriccs,*'  **  Tractatus  de  refractione  solis 
iaoccidtti,"  and  many  other  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical dissertations. 

BILLINQSLBY  (Hbnrt,  sir),  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  1597,  when  he  was  knighted.  His  hos- 
pitalile  reception  of  Whitehead,  the  mathematician, 
turned  his  attention  to  geometry,  and  he  published 
the  first  English  translation  of  "  Euclid's  Elements." 
He  died  in  1606. 

BILLINOTON  (Elizabeth),  whose  maiden 
name  was  Weichsell,  was  bom  in  England  iu 
1770.  At  an  early  age  she  studied  the  pianoforte 
under  Schroeter,  and  at  fourteen  she  made  her  first 
appearance  as  a  singer  at  Oxford,  and  two  years 
afterwards  married  Mr.  Billington.  She  appeared 
at  Covent^garden  fbr  the  first  time  as  Rosetta,  in 
Arne's  **  Love  in  a  Village,"  with  such  success  as 
to  secure  her  an  immediate  engagement.  In 
1785,  on  her  return  ftfom  the  continent,  she 
appeared  at  the  eoncerts  of  an€i«nt  music-  ^witb 


Madame  Mara ;  and  from  this  period  till  1793,  no 
music  meeting,  opera,  or  concert  of  reputation,  was 
considered  complete  without  her.  In  the  last-named 
year  she  visiteo  Italy,  and  was  everv  where  received 
with  the  loudest  expressions  of  applause.  In  1799, 
having  lost  her  first  husband  at  Naples,  she  married 
Mr.  Felipent,  whom  she  accompaxued  to  Milan.  In 
1801,  she  returned  to  the  London  staffe,  appearing 
alternately  at  either  house,  and  astonishing  the  whole 
musical  world  by  her  Mandane ;  a  performance  that 
has  never  been  equalled  in  English  opera.  She  re- 
tired  fntta  public  life  in  1809 ;  quitted  England  in 
1817 ;  and  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  her  villa  of 
St.  Artien,  an  estate  she  had  purchased  in  the  Vene- 
tian territories. 

BILLY  (Jambs  db,  the  elder),  bom  in  1535,  at 
Guise,  in  Picardy,  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  en- 
tered the  church,  in  which  he  possessed  some  bene* 
fices.  He  sufiiered  considerably  iu  the  civil  wars  of 
the  time,  and  at  length  retired  to  Paris,  where  he 
died,  in  1581.  He  left  behind  him  various  works 
on  devotional  subjects,  in  prose  and  verse ;  but  the 
most  valuable  of  his  labours  were  translations  of  the 
Greek  Withers  into  Latin.  Of  these  are,  "  S.  Gre- 
gorii  Nazienseni  opera  omnia;"  "  Interpretatio 
Latina,  18  priorum  libri  J.  S.  Irensei  adversus 
Hsresea,  capitum;"  "  S.  Joannis  Damasceni  opera  ;**• 
*'  Isodori  Pelusiotas  Epistolae  Grsec^  et  Latine'*  (the 
three  first  books  only).  He  also  gave  translations  of 
some  pieces  of  St  Chrysostom,  which  are  inserted  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  this  father's  works  in  1581,  et  seq, 

BILLY  (Jambs  db),  a  French  Jesuit,  born  iu 
Campaigne,  in  1602,  entered  the  society  of  Jesuits 
in  16 1 9,  taught  philosophy  for  three  years,  and  was 
a  preacher  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was 
rector  of  Chalons,  Langres,  and  Sens,  but  is  more 
especially  known  for  bis  mathematical  works,  which 
are  the  following :  "  Nova  GeometriflB  clavis  Alge- 
bra;" ^'TabuUs  Lodoicfls  de  Doctrina  Ecclipseon  ;** 
'*De  Proportione  harmonica;"  "Tumulus  Astro- 
logies jndiciariie ;"  **  Diophantus  geometra ;"  "  Opus 
Astfonomicum,  &c. ;"  "  Oecours  dc  la  Com^te  qui 
a  para  I'An  1665,  au  Mois  d'Avril;"  "  Crisis  As- 
tronomica  de  motu  Cometarum ;"  "  Doctrinss  ana- 
lytics inventum  novum.*' 

BILSON  (Thomas),  a  learned  prelate  of  the 
English  church,  was  born  at  Winchester  in  1536, 
and  educated  in  the  public  school  in  that  city,  and 
New  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow. 
In  his  youth  he  was  fond  of  poetry  and  other  pur- 
suits ;  but  after  his  ordination  he  confined  himself  to 
divinity  and  the  learned  languages.  In  the  course 
of  preferment  he  was  successively  master  of  Win- 
chester school,  a  prebendary  in  its  cathedral,  and 
warden  of  Winchester  college.  In  1 585  he  published 
*'  The  tme  Difference  between  Christian  Subjection 
and  Unchristian  Rebellion,"  dedicated  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  designed  to  confute  the  catholic 
writers  who  bad  attacked  that  queen's  right  to  the 
throne,  and  to  Uie  allegiance  of  her  subjects.  In 
1593,  he  published  "The  perpetual  History  of 
Christ's  Church,"  which  is  accounted  one  of  the 
best  works  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  and  he  was  pro- 
perly rewarded  for  it  by  elevation  to  the  episcopal 
chair  at  Worcester  in  1596,  whence^  he  was  translated 
to  that  of  Winchester  in  1597.  About  this  time  he 
preached  some  sermons  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  against 
certain  tenets  of  the  puritans  respecting  the  redemp- 
tion, and  the  descent  into  hell,  or  the  place  of 
eternal  punishment,  an  opinion  which  has  ceased  to 
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ht  orthodox.  He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Hampton-court  controversy,  where  he  delivered 
himself  with  much  learning,  and  had  the  care  of  re- 
vising and  finishing  the  new  version  of  the  Bible  in 
the  reign  of  king  James,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Miles  Smith,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester.  He 
died  in  1616,  and  was  buried  m  Westminster-abbey. 

BINGHAM  (Joseph),  was  bom  at  Wakefield 
in  1668,  and  completed  his  education  at  university- 
college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  In 
1690  he  was  presented  with  the  rectory  of  Head- 
boumc-worthy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester, 
where  he  undertook  a  work  of  vast  labour  and  read- 
ing, his  "  Origines  Ecclesiastics,  or  Antiquities  of 
the  Christian  Work,"  of  which  the  first  volume  ap- 
peared in  1708.  It  was  completed  iu  ten  volumes 
octavo,  and  contains  a  judicious  and  candid  account 
of  every  thing  relative  to  the  ranks,  orders,  offices, 
privileges,  maintenance,  &c.,  of  the  Christian  clergy 
from  the  earliest  times;  of  the  constitution,  discip- 
line, rites  and  ceremonies,  forms  of  worship,  Sid^  of 
churches ;  in  short,  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters— re- 
lative to  which  it  is  still  reckoned  a  standard  work. 
Bingham  also  published  *'The  French  Churches 
Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,"  1706,  8vo ; 
"  A  Scholastic  History  of  Lay-baptism,"  in  two 
parts,  1712,  8vo, ;  and  a  "  Discourse  concerning  the 
Mercy  of  God  to  penitent  Sinners."  All  the  works 
of  this  author  were  published  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Lond., 
1725.  He  was  collated,  in  1712,  to  the  rectory  of 
Havant  near  Portsmouth,  and  died  in  1723. 

BINNING  (Hugh),  a  native  of  Airshire,  in  Scot- 
land, became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Glas- 
gow. He  died  of  consumption  in  1654,  aged  29,  and 
his  tracts,  sermons,  &c.  were  published  in  4to,  1735. 

BION,  the  philosopher,  a  native  of  Borysthenes 
in  Scythia^  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Go- 
natas,  king  of  Macedon,  about  276  B.  C.  He  is 
said,  when  young,  to  have  been  slave  to  an  orator, 
who  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  at  his  death  left  him 
a  large  property,  in  consequence  of  which  he  went 
to  study  philosophy  at  Athens.  He  was  first  a  disciple 
of  Crates,  then  of  the  cynics,  afterwards  of  Theo- 
dorus  called  the  atheist,  and  lastly  of  Theophrastns ; 
but  he  chiefly  followed  the  opinions  of  Theodorus. 
He  went  from  city  to  ciW,  displaying  his  talents, 
was  skilled  in  music  and  poetry,   and  also  distin- 

fiiished  himself  by  his  repartees  and  parodies, 
ome  of  his  sayings  have  been  preserved.  To  a 
great  talker,  who  asked  him  a  favour,  he  said,  "  If 
you  would  have  me  grant  it,  let  somebody  else  ask 
for  you."  Chancing  to  be  on  board  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  pirates,  which  was  chased  by  another,  the 
pirates  cried,  **  We  are  undone  if  they  discover  who 
we  are ;"  **  And  I,"  said  Bion,  "  if  they  do  not  dis- 
cover who  I  am."  He  ridiculed  the  contradiction  of 
burning  the  dead  as  if  they  were  insensible,  and  la- 
menting them  as  if  they  were  still  sensible.  Not- 
withstanding his  irreligion,  he  practised  various  pue- 
rile superstitions  when  sick,  and  seemed  very  un- 
willing to  meet  his  death,  which  took  place  241  B.C. 
BION,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Greek 
bucolic  poets,  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  appears 
to  have  lived  in  Uie  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
about  280  years  B.  C.  It  is  thought  that  he  passed 
a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  Sicily  or  Magna 
Gr»da,  where  Moschus  was  his  pupiL     This  latter 

{)oet,  in  his  beautiful  elegy  on  Bion,  hints  that  he 
ost  his  life  by  poison,  and  that  a  just  punishment 
overtook  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed.    The  works 


of  Bion  are  usually  printed  with  those  of  Moidiiii, 
and  sometimes  with  others  o^  the  minor  poets.  Tkc 
best  editions  are  the  Paris  of  1686,  the  Venice  of 
1746,  Heskin's  at  Oxford  of  1748,  Scheir's  at  Lap. 
sic  of  1752.  Wakefield's,  Lond.  1795. 

BIONDO  (Flavio),  Lat  Blondtu,  an  antiqury 
and  historian,  and  one  of  the  first  who  illustiited 
the  Roman  antiquities,  was  bom  at  Forli  in  1388. 
He  studied  under  John  Ballistario  of  Cremona;  and 
while  yet  young,  was  sent  by  his  fellcw-citisent  oa 
public  business  to  Milan,  wLere  he  made  the  fint 
copy  of  "  Cicero's  Treatise  on  fiunous  Orators."  Hi 
went  to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Eugeniu  IV., 
to  whom  he  became  secretary,  in  which  quality  Im 
also  served  three  succeeding  popes.  It  appears  ti«t 
he  left  Rome  some  time  in  the  pontificate  of  Nicho- 
las v.,  in  consequence  of  the  ill  oflices  of  hit  eM> 
mies ;  but  he  recovered  the  favour  of  that  pontiff, 
and  resumed  his  office.  He  was  present  with  Pint 
II.  at  the  council  of  Mantua,  and  died  at  Rome  in 
1463,  leaving  five  sons,  all  well  instructed  in  liteit- 
ture.  Biondo's  works  are  "Roma  instauratt;" 
**  De  Roma  triumphante;"  "  Italia  illustrata;"  tod 
**  De  Origine  et  Gestis  Yenetorum.*'  A  coUectioB 
of  his  works  was  published  at  Basil  in  1531,  ioL 

BIORNSTAHL  (Jambs  Jonas),  a  learned 
Swedish  traveller,  was  bom  at  Rotarbo,  in  Suder- 
mania,  on  the  23d  of  Jan.,  1731.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Upsal,  where  he  applied  chiefly 
to  oriental  literature,  and  in  1766  he  became  tutor  to 
the  son  of  baron  Rudbec,  with  whom  he  travelled 
for  eight  years,  through  France,  Italy,  part  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  England.  In  1775  Biomitahl 
was  ordered  by  the  king  to  travel,  at  his  expenie, 
through  the  Ottoman  empire,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Africa ;  and  in  January  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Upsal.  In  March,  1 776,  he  embarked 
at  Gravesend  to  proceed  on  his  travels;  and  iooa 
reached  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  employed  in  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  eastern  languages,  particularly  the  Turkish.  la 
February,  1779,  the  king  appointed  him  public  jno- 
fessor  of  oriental  languages  at  Lund ;  but  he  died 
the  same  year,  at  Salonichi,  of  a  putrid  fever.  Duiiag 
the  course  of  his  travels,  he  communicated  the  ob- 
servations he  made  in  a  series  of  letters,  a  complete 
collection  of  which  appeared  in  1778,  at  Stockholm, 
in  3  vols.  8vo.,  under  the  title  of  "J.  J.  BionstaU's 
Bref  rorande  des  utlandska  Resa  til  utgifvaren  C.  C. 
GiorweU."  A  German  translation  of  this  work  wai 
published  at  Stralsund  and  Rostock,  in  1783»  in  lii 
volumes  octavo. 

BIRAGO  (Francis),  was  bom  in  1562,  of  • 
noble  Milanese  family,  and  wrote  as  late  as  the  year 
1637.  He  is  said  to  have  been  deemed  an  orade 
throughout  that  country  in  all  matters  relative  to 
chivalrous  dispute.  He  also  wrote  several  works 
on  the  subject,  which  are  enumerated  by  Gingnene; 
the  principal  part  of  these  are  collected  in  1  vol  4to, 
entitled  "  Opere  Cavelleresche  distinte  in  quatbo 
libri,  cio^  in  discorsi ;  Consigh  libro  I  e  II ;  e  dii- 
cisioni;'*  Bologna,  1686. 

BIRAGUE  (Clbhbnt)  an  ensntver  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  a  native  of  Milan,  is  celebrated 
as  the  firat  who  discovered  a  method  of  engraving 
on  the  diamond.  Nothing  more  is  related  of  him 
except  that  he  practiced  in  Spain. 

BIRAGUE  (Flaminbo  de),  a  French  poet,  hon 
in  Italy,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  houaehold  of  the 
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king  of  France.  He  wrote  "  Premieres  CEuvres 
Poetiques/'  and  a  satire  entitled  **  L'Enfer  de  la 
m^re  Cardine." 

BIRCH  (Thomas),  the  son  of  a  coffee-mill  maker, 
was  born  in  London  in  1705.  He  was  educated  at 
a  quaker's  school  at  Hemel-Hempsted,  where  in 
time  he  became  the  master's  assistant,  and  subsc- 
qaently  acted  in  the  same  capacity  in  two  other 
schools.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1730,  and 
priest  in  1731 ;  and  in  1732  he  obtained  the  living 
of  Ulteny,  in  Essex.  His  literary  reputation  pro- 
cured him  admission  into  the  royal  society  in  1735, 
and  into  the  society  of  antiquaries  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year.  In  the  preceding  year  he  had  engaged 
in  that  great  work,  **  The  General  Dictionary,  His- 
torical and  Critical,"  in  conjunction  with  the  rey. 
John  Peter  Bernard,  Mr.  John  Lockman,  and  Mr. 
George  Sale,  which  was  completed  in  10  vols,  folio, 
in  1741.  By  means  of  his  connexions,  he  obtained 
yarioos  church  preferments  in  quick  succession,  the 
last  of  which  was  the  rectory  of  Deepdcn  in  Essex, 
which  he  held,  together  with  the  united  rectories  of 
St.  Margaret  Pattens,  and  St  Gabriel,  Fenchurch- 
street,  in  London,  till  his  death.  In  1752  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  royal  society ; 
and  in  1753  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  both  by  the  Marischal  college  of 
Aberdeen,  and  by  Br.  Herring,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bary.  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  on  Jan.  9th, 
1766,  betwixt  London  and  Hampstead,  and  killed 
on  the  spot  He  bequeathed  his  library  of  books 
and  manuscripts  to  the  British  Museum ;  and  direct- 
ed the  residue  of  his  property  to  be  applied  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  libra- 
rians. His  principal  works  arc  the  biographical 
sketches  accompanying  the  '*  Heads  of  Illustrious 
Persons  of  Great  Britain,**  engraved  by  Houbraken 
and  Vertue ;  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  share  which 
Charles  I.  had  in  the  Transactions  of  the  earl  of  Gla- 
morigan,"  8vo. ;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rci«n  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  from  1581  till  her  death,*'  2  vols.  4to. ; 
"  The  Life  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of 
king  James  I.,"  Bvo. ;  "  The  Life  of  Dr.  John  Ward, 
professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Gresham  college,"  Bvo. ; 
•*  The  Life  of  archbishop  TiUotson,"  8vo.  Besides 
which,  he  was  the  editor  of  "  Thurloe's  State  Pa- 
pers ;*•  "  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System  of  the  Uni- 
Terse ;"  "  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen ;"  "  The  prose  works 
of  Milton ;"  and  various  collections  of  letters,  &c. 
The  literature  of  this  country  is  much  indebted  to 
the  activity  and  diligence  of  Dr.  Birch. 

BIRCHINGTON  (Stephen),  or  BRICKING- 
TON,  was  a  benedictine  monk  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  to  the  year  1368,  which  forms  the  first 
article  in  the  first  volume  of  Wharton's  "  Anglia 
Sacra."     He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1407. 

BIRCHBEK  (Simon),  a  divine  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  in  England,  in  1584,  be- 
came vicar  of  Gilling,  and  Forcet  in  Yorkshire,  and 
died  in  1656.  He  wrote  a  work  much  valued  by 
Selden  and  other  learned  men,  entitled  "  The  Pro- 
testant's Evidence,  shewing  that  for  1500  years  next 
after  Christ,  divers  guides  of  God's  church  have  in 
sundry  points  of  religion  taught  as  the  Church  of 
England  now  doth."  London,  1634, 4to.,  and  1657, 
folio. 

£IRD  (William),  an  eminent  English  musi- 
cian, was  a  scholar  of  the  celebrated  TtfUis,  whose 
elaborate  and  complicated  style  of  composition  he 


adopted.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  was  chosen 
organist  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  and  afterwards  gen- 
tleman of  the  chapel-royal.  Wood  mentions  him  to 
have  been  skilled  in  mathematics.  He  died  in  1623, 
when  he  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  eigh^ 
years  of  age.  Bird  had  a  large  share  in  the  Can- 
tiones  Sacra,  published  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
Tallis  in  1575.  He  also  published  a  considerable 
quantity  of  secular  music ;  and  Jhis  pieces  for  the 
organ  and  virginals  are  almost  innumerable.  The 
popular  canon,  **  Non  nobis  Domine"  is  with  little 
doubt  attributed  to  Bird  by  English  authors. 

BIRD  (Francis),  an  English  sculptor,  was  born 
in  London  in  1667.  His  principal  performance  was 
the  monument  of  Dr.  Busby  in  Westminster  abbey. 
He  died  in  1731. 

BIRD  (John),  an  eminent  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  executed,  among  other  thines,  a  mural 
quadrant  on  the  west  side  of  the  pier  in  ue  observa- 
tory at  Greenwich  for  the  purpose  of  taking  observa- 
tions towards  the  north.  Of  this  instrument.  Bird 
has  given  an  account  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1768;  and  he  is  also  the  author  of  a  piece  entitled 
"  The  Method  of  dividing  Astronomical  Instru- 
ments."    He  died  March  H  1776. 

BIRD  (Edward^,  R.  A.,  a  painter  of  Bristol, 
who  excelled  in  pamting  comic  subjects,  and  was 
distinguished  for  an  accurate  attention  to  nature, 
and  speed  and  facility  of  execution.  His  "  Chevy 
Chace"  procured  him  the  appointment  of  historical 
painter  to  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales ;  his 
**  Psalm  Singers  in  a  Country  Church"  was  jpainted 
for  his  majesty ;  and  others  of  his  productions  are  in 
the  collections  of  various  amateurs.  He  died  in  1819. 

BIREN  (Ernest  John,  duke  of  Courland),  was 
bom  in  1687,  and  received  part  of  his  education  at 
the  university  of  Konigsber^  in  Prussia.  In  1714, 
he  was  at  Petcrsburgh,  soliciting  the  post  of  page  to 
the  wife  of  the  czarovitz  Alexis ;  but  being  rejected 
for  want  of  nobility,  he  returned  to  Mittau  in  Cour* 
land,  where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  Count 
Bestuchef,  master  of  the  household  to  Anne,  duchess 
dowager  and  regent  of  Courland.  By  this  means 
he  gained  access  to  Anne  herself,  who  was  so  struck 
with  his  handsome  person  and  polite  address,  that 
she  made  him  her  chief  favourite,  and  in  fact  put 
in  his  hands  the  government  of  the  country.  One 
of  his  first  actions  was  to  procure  the  disgrace  of  his 
benefactor  Bestuchef;  and  he  conducted  himself 
with  the  greatest  arroeance  to  the  nobles,  who, 
however,  could  not  be  induced  to  admit  him  into 
their  body.  When  his  mistress,  Anne,  was  de- 
clared empress  of  Russia,  it  was  expressly  stipulated 
that  Biren  should  not  accompany  her  to  that  country. 
Anne,  however,  soon  broke  her  word;  and  Biren's 
influence  defeated  the  patriotic  project  of  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  restored  to  it  all  its 
ancient  despotism.  He  himself  wielded  this  uncon- 
trolled power,  and  during  the  whole  reign  of  Anne 
he  ruled  the  vast  empire  of  Russia  with  sovereign 
sway,  and  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  exercised  the  utp 
most  rigour  against  numbers  of  the  most  illustrious 
persons  in  the  country,  and  almost  peopled  the  de- 
serts of  Siberia  with  exiles,  of  whom  above  20,000 
are  reckoned  during  the  ten  ^ears  of  his  administra- 
tion. He  treated  his  mistress  "with  the  same  hauf^ty 
violence  which  he  showed  to  her  8ubject3,  and  re- 
duced her  to  the  most  abject  dependence  on  his 
arbitrarv  will.  It  is,  however,  a^ed  that  he  ma- 
naged the  political  affairs  of  Russia  with  great  skill 
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and  prudence,  and  that  its  external  splendour  and 
tranquillity  were  never  better  secured  than  during 
his  administration.  In  1737,  on  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand duke  of  Courland,  Anne  compelled  the  nobles 
to  chnse  Biren  for  his  successor  and  their  sovereign. 
He  governed  Gourland  with  the  same  despotic  spirit 
with  which  he  had  ruled  the  Ruffeian  empire,  and 
extinguished  every  vestige  of  freedom  in  the  states. 
He  was  not  content,  however,  to  be  sovereign  of  a 
province,  after  having  directed  the  affairs  of  an  em- 
pire ;  and  he  prevailed  upon  Anne,  on  her  death- 
bed, to  appoint  her  nephew,  Ivan,  her  successor,  and 
nominate  him  recent  during  the  minority.  This 
disposition  took  place ;  and  he  attempted  to  secure 
bis  authority  by  the  most  tyrannical  measures.  At 
length  a  party  was  formed  against  him,  headed  by 
Munich,  which  succeeded  in  seizing  his  person,  in 
December,  1740,  divesting  him  of  the  regency,  and 
condemning  him  to  death ;  which  penalty  was  com- 
muted for  banishment  to  Siberia.  Thither  this  man, 
one  of  the  most-  opulent  and  magnificent  subjects  in 
Europe,  was  conveyed  with  his  family,  and  closely 
imprisoned  in  a  miserable  wooden  house.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  empire,  his  lot  was 
somewhat  mended  by  his  being  transferred  to  Yaros- 
laf,  where  a  comfortable  residence  was  assigned  him, 
with  five  roubles  a  day  for  his  maintenance.  When 
Peter  HI.  came  to  the  throne,  he  recalled  all  the 
exiles :  and  Biren,  his  enemy  Munich  (who  had  also 
been  banished),  and  many  victims  of  Biren's  ambi- 
tion, all  met  at  the  new  emperor's  court.  An  at- 
tenupt  had  been  made  in  Elizabeth's  time  to  obtain 
by  liberal  offers  Biren's  resignation  of  the  duchy  of 
Cfottrland ;  and  it  was  renewed  by  Peter ;  but  Biren 
reAised  'to  do  any  thing  which  would  prejudice  the 
rights  of  his  family.  Catharine  restored  him  to  his 
Ibrmer  dignity ;  and  in  1 763  he  returned  to  Mittau, 
twenty-six  years  after  his  election.  He  obtained 
from  roland  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  for  his  eld- 
est son,  and  resigned  the  sovereignty  to  him  in  1769. 
In  1772  he  closed  Ins  eventful  life  at  Mittau. 

BIRGER  DE  BIELBO,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  Sweden  has  produced,  was  bom  in  that 
country  about  the  year  1210.  In  1236  he  married 
the  sister  of  the  king,  Eric-le-B^gue,  and  shortly  after- 
wards signalised  himself  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Danes,  who  were  laying  siege  to  Lubeck.  He  was 
BMuie  count  or  mayor  of  the  palace  in  1248,  aud  was 
sttcoeasful  in  the  efforts  he  subsequently  made  to 
convert  the  inhabitants  of  Finland  from  paganism 
to  Christianity.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  Birger 
aspired  to  the  throne,  but  the  senate  fixed  upon  his 
son  Valdemar,  a  youth  of  13,  and  api)ointed  his  father 
regent.  In  this  capacity  he  exerted  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country  in  various  ways  :  he  abolished 
slavery,  gave  to  women  the  right  of  inheritance,  and 
made  sevenQ  other  laws  in  their  favour;  put  a  stop 
to  private  assassination  and  public  robbery,  and 
made  the  streets  and  high-roads  equally  secure, 
Stockholm  owes  its  origin  to  him :  he  built  the  prin- 
cipal edifices  of  that  city,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  cathedral  of  Upsal.  Indeed  he  may  be  said  to 
have  first  introduced  social  order  and  civilized  feel- 
ing into  Sweden.  He  died  in  1266.— Birgxr,  his 
mndton,  was  bom  in  1280,  and  was  placed  on  the 
ttmme  of  Sweden,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  129U. 
Thorkel  Canutson,  his  governor  and  tutor,  held  the 
reins  of  government  during  his  minority,  but  his 
measures  gave  such  dissatisfaction  that  a  powerful 
party  w»s  formed  against  him,  at  the  head  of  which 


were  Bireer's  two  brothers,  to  pacify  whom  Birg«r 
consented  to  the  execution  of  Thorkel  His  brothers 
then  attempted  to  seize  the  throne  themselyea*  and 
succeeded  in  taking  prisoner  Bcreer,  who  afterwmrds 
escaped  to  Denmark,  and  was  ultimately  permitted 
a  third  share  in  the  government.  Burning,  hiMr- 
ever,  for  vengeance,  Birger  invited  his  brothers  to 
a  banquet,  had  them  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  suffered  them  to  die  of  hunger.  Thia  cruelty 
raised  a  strong  party  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
again  to  fly  into  Denmark,  where  he  died  in  1321. 

BIRINGOCCIO  (Vannlcci),  an  able  mathema- 
tician,  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  fusing  and 
casting  metals  for  cannon,  &c.,  called  "  Pirotechnia," 
published  in  4lo.,  1540, Venice,  and  often  reprinted, 
died  about  the  middle  of  thCsixteenth  centtuy.  The 
Biringoccio  here  spoken  of,  must  not  be  confoanded 
with  Orcste  Vannocci  Biringucci,  who  published  the 
"  Parafrasi  di  Alessandro  Piccolomini  sopra  le  mee- 
caniche  d'Aristotile,"'  at  Rome,  in  1582,  and  severml 
other  works. 

BIRINUS  (St.),  a  priest  of  Rome,  who  came 
over  to  Britain  to  preach  the  gospel,  baptised  Cyne- 
gilsus,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  fixed  his  see, 
after  he  had  been  made  bishop,  at  Dercis,  now  Dor- 
chester.    He  died  about  the  year  650. 

BIRKBECK.     See  Appendix. 

BIRKHEAD  (Henry),  a  modem  Latin  poet. 
was  bom  in  London  in  1617,  but  the  time  of  his 
death  is  not  mentioned.  He  was  fox  some  time  re- 
gistrar of  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  and  was  esteemed 
a  good  philologist.  He  was  the  author  of  **  Foe- 
mata,"  &c.,  1656,  and  other  works. 

BIRKENHEADorBERKEXHEAD(sirJoHK), 
the  son  of  a  saddler  at  Northwich  in  Cheshire,  was 
bora  about  the  year  1615.  Having  completed  his 
education  at  Oxford,  he  was  recominended  to  arch- 
bishop Laud  as  an  amanuensis,  who  created  him 
A.  M.  by  diploma  in  1639,  aud  by  his  infinenoe 
caused  him  to  be  chosen  a  fellow  of  All  Soul's  college. 
When  Charles  made  that  city  his  head-quarter^ 
Birkenhead  setup  a  journal  entitled  the  "A^rcurins 
Aulicus,'*  in  support  of  the  royal  cause,  and  on  go- 
ing to  London,  by  his  pasquinades  and  other  taft 
performances  in  favour  of  the  Cavaliers,  he  hrought 
on  himself  various  imprisonments.  At  the  restora- 
tion he  was  taken  into  favour,  chosen  member  of 
parliament,  and  promoted  to  various  offices,  becom- 
ing finally  master  of  requests.  His  abilities  were 
confined  to  drollery  and  burlesque,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  poetical  attempts,  set  to  music  by 
Lawes.     He  died  in  1679. 

BIRNIE  (sir  Richard).     Sec  Appendix. 

BIRON,  (Arm AND  de  Gontault),  baron  of, 
marshal  of  France,  and  a  celebrated  commander, 
was  bora  about  1524,  and  in  his  youth  was  placed  as 
a  page  with  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre.  He  rose 
gradually  through  all  the  steps  of  military  service, 
aud  was  made  grand-master  of  the  artillery  in  1569, 
which  contributed  to  his  safety  at  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  none  venturing  to  attack  him. 
Henry  III,  gave  him  the  marshal's  staff  in  1577, 
and  afterwanls  the  post  of  L'eutenant-geaeral  of 
Guienne,  in  which  he  obtained  great  advantages 
oyer  the  Calvinists.  Henry  also  sent  him  to  the 
aid  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  in  the  Low  Countries, 
where  the  prince  of  Parma  defeated  him.  After 
the  death  of  the  king,  Biron  was  one  of  the  first  to 
acknowledge  Henry  IV.  as  lawful  possessor  of  the 
crown,  and  he  usefully  served  him  at  the  battles  of 
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Arqufl6  anil  Ivri.  At  the  latter  he  commanded  the 
■reaerTe,  and  though  he  wat  not  engaged,  he  con- 
tributed greatly  oy  his  skilful  manoeuvres  to  the 
victory.  When  the  action  was  ended,  he  said  to 
Henry,  who  had  greatly  exposed  himself,  "You, 
■ire,  hare  acted  the  part  of  Biron  to-day,  and  he  has 
acted  yours."  He  reduced  part  of  Normandy  to  the 
king's  obedience;  and  his  persuasions  chiefly  pre- 
vented Henry  from  taking  refuge  in  Rochelie,  or 
England,  when  his  affairs  were  at  the  worst.  It  is 
affirmed,  however,  that  when  his  son  demanded  a 
small  force,  with  which  he  promised  to  ruin  the  army 
of  the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Mayence,  the  old  mar- 
shal answered,  "  I  believe  you  may ;  but  then  we 
shall  have  nothing  further  to  do  but  to  plant  cab- 
bages at  Biron."  Not  long  after,  however,  he  lost 
his  life  in  the  service  of  his  kin^t  being  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball,  at  the  siege  of  Espemai,  in  1592. 
Marshal  Biron  was  a  true  military  character; 
strict  in  discipline,  forgiving  no  faults  in  point  of 
•(ddiership,  though  indulgent  enough  to  all  others  ; 
requiring  prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience.  Hav- 
ing once  ordered  an  oificcr  to  burn  a  house,  the  offi- 
cer, for  his  security,  desired  an  order  under  his 
hand ;  on  which  Biron  instantly  discharged  him, 
saying,  "  he  would* have  nothing  to  do  with  people 
who  were  afraid  of  justice;  and  thai  every  soldier 
who  ditaded  a  pen,  must  tremble  at  a  sword."  Bi- 
ron ^fas  polite  and  conversant  with  letters,  but  mer- 
cenary and  intemperate.  He  wrote  *'  Commenta- 
ries" i^his  transactions,  which  were  afterwards  lost. 
BIRON,  (Charlss  db  Gontault),  duke  o^ 
eldest  ton  of  the  preceding,  admiral  and  marshal  of 
Prance,  was  born  in  1562.  He  served  under  his 
ftither,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  a  variety 
of  battles  and  sieges.  At  the  battle  of  Fontaine- 
Francois,  in  1594»  the  king  disengaged  him,  when 
stunned  and  covered  with  woun&,  from  the  midst 
of  the  enemy.  He  was  for  some  time  a  particular 
ikvourite  of  Henry  IV.  who  pardoned  him  his  ex- 
cessiye  vanity  and  disrespectful  sallies,  for  the  sake 
of  his  faithful  services.  He  created  him  admiral  of 
France  in  1592;  marshal  and  governor  of  Burgundy 
in  1594,  and  erected  the  barony  of  Biron  into  a 
peerage  and  dukedom,  in  his  favour.  He  was  twice 
sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  England,  once  to 
Brussels,  and  negociatcd  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
cantons  in  1602.  His  pride  and  inordinate  ambi- 
tion,  however,  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  grateful. 
Tempted  by  magnificent  offers  from  Spain,  he  en- 
gaged with  that  power  and  Savoy  in  conspiracy 
against  his  master.  The  king  obtained  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  treasons,  and  endeavoured  as  a  friend 
to  make  him  confess  his  fault ;  instead  of  which,  he 
behaved  with  greater  haughtiness,  and  used  menaces 
against  his  accusers.  He  was  in  consequence  ar- 
rested,  solemnly  tried,  and  condemned  to  lose  his 
head;  which  sentence  was  executed  in  the  court  of 
the  Bastille,  on  July  31,  1602.  He  submitted  to 
his  fate  with  great  reluctance,  and  lost  all  the  cou- 
rage of  a  soldier  at  the  hour  of  death.  Biron's  coun- 
tenance and  sunken  eyes  indicated  his  malicious 
disposition,  which  led  him  to  envy  and  malign  all  his 
rivals  in  greatness>  while  he  perpetually  extolled 
himself  wiui  the  most  shameless  boasting.  He  had 
twice  changed  his  religion  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  ever  idtcrwards  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  it, 
MB  well  as  to  moral  duties.  His  passion  for  gaming 
was  ezeessive,  and  continually  plunged  him  into 
dificulties,  notwithstanding  his  rapacity.  He  was 
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only  estimable  when  employed  in  arduous  and  active 
services,  in  which  he  constantly  succeeded. 

BIRON.     See  Lauzin. 

BIROTEAU  (John  Baptist),  a  member  of  the 
French  convention  during  the  revolution,  who  made 
himself  conspicuous,  by  his  opposition  to  Robespierre, 
&c.     He  was  guillotined  on  the  24th  of  Oct.  1793. 

BISACCIONNI.     See  Majolino, 

BISCAINO  (Bartholomew),  a  nainter  of  Ge- 
neva, who  died  in  1657,  at  the  age  of  25,  when  his 
designs  promised  the  highest  eminence  and  celebrity 
in  his  profession. 

BISCHOFSBERGER  (Bartholomew),  was 
bom  in  Switzerland  in  1622,  and  died  in  1678,  leav- 
ing behind  him,  "  A  History  of  the  Canton  of  Ap- 
penzell ;"  much  esteemed  in  his  own  time,  and  re- 
printed at  St.  Gall  in  1682. 

BISCHOFSWERDER  (John  Rudolph  Von), 
a  Prussian  officer  and  minister,  was  bom  in  Saxony 
in  1736,  and  became  the  favourite  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam II.,  both  as  a  general  and  statesman.  As 
a  plenipotentiary  he  took  great  part  in  the  Congress 
at  Sistova,  and  elSccted  the  interview  with  lord  Elgin 
at  Pilnits.     He  died  in  1803. 

BISCIIOP  (John  de),  a  painter,  bom  at  the 
Hague,  whose  landscapes  and  historical  pieces  were 
held  in  high  estimation  for  taste,  judgment,  and 
correctness,  died  in  1686,  aged  40. — Cornelius, 
who  died  in  1674,  was  a  pupil  of  Bol,  and  also  emi- 
nent in  history  and  landscape. 

BISCrONI  (Anthony  Marie),  a  celebrated 
Italian  scholar,  was  bora  at  Florence,  August  14» 
1674,  took  priest's  orders,  and  devoted  himself  to 
preaching  and  literature.  He  was  for  some  time 
keeper  of  the  Mediceo-Laurentian  library,  and  was 
appointed  apostolic  prothonotary,  synodal  examiner 
at  Florehce  and  Fiesole,  and  reviser  of  cases  of 
conscience  in  those  dioceses.  In  1714  he  was  made 
royal  librarian  of  the  Lnurontian  librarj*,  and  died 
May  4,  1756.  Biscioni  published  very  little  that 
can  be  called  original,  his  writings  consisting  prin^ 
cipally  of  the  notes,  commentaries,  letters,  and  dis- 
sertations with  which  he  enriched  the  works  of  others. 

BISCOE  (Richard),  originally  a  dissenter,  but 
afterwards  a  minister  of  the  established  church,  was, 
in  1727,  collated  to  the  rectory  of  St  Martin  Out- 
wich  in  the  city  of  London,  with  a  prebendal  staH 
in  St  Paul's,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed 
a  king's  chaplain.  His  Boyle  lecture,  preached  be- 
twcen  1736  and  1738,  and  printed  under  the  title  of 
"  The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  confirmed 
by  other  Authors,"  has  been  much  admired.  He 
died  in  1748. 

BISHOP  (Samuel),  was  born  in  1731,  and  after 
receiving  a  good  education,  became  head  master  oi 
Merchant-taylors'  school,  and  obtained  the  livings 
of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  London,  and  Ditton,  Surrey. 
He  died  in  1795.  His  poems,  which  are  on  light 
subjects  and  in  a  pleasing,  eletfQnt  style,  were  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  4to.,  and  2  vols.  8vo.,  witli  his  life 
pretixed. 

BISI  (Bonaventure),  a  painter  of  Bologna,  fa- 
mous for  bis  miniatures,  and  works  on  hibtorical 
subjects,  died  in  1662. 

BISSAT,  BISSET,  or  BIS8ART  (Patrick), 
professor  of  canon  law  in  the  university  of  Bononia 
m  Italy,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  died  at  Bono- 
nia, in  1568.  He  was  esteemed  as  a  learned  civilian, 
and  an  excellent  poet,  orator,  and  philosopher. 
All  his  works  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1565,  4to. 
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BISSE  (Thomas),  an  English  dmne,  author  of 
"The  Beaatyof  Holiness,"  and  other  theological 
treatises,  was  chanceller  of  Hereford,  and  rector  of 
Cmdley  and  Weston  in  that  diocese.  He  died  in  1 731 . 
BISSET  (Charles),  an  English  physician  who, 
after  serving  in  Flanders  as  an  engineer,  resumed 
the  medical  profession.  He  was  author  of  an  essay 
on  "  The  Theory  and  Construction  of  Fortifications ;" 
a  treatise  '*  On  the  Scuryy;"  and  an  essay  on 
"  The  Medical  Constitution  of  Great  Britain/'  and 
died  in  1791,  aged  75. 

BISSET  (Robert),  a  native  of  Scotland,  took 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  became  a  schoolmaster  at 
Chelsea;  but  failing  in  that  occupation,  employed 
himself  in  writing  for  the  press.  His  chief  produc- 
tions are  "  A  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.," 
6  vols.  8vo. ;  *'  The  Life  of  Edmund  Burke,"  2  vols. 
8vo. ;  and  an  edition  of  the  "  Spectator,  with  Lives 
of  the  Authors,"  C  vols.  He  died  in  1805,  aged  46. 
BITAUBE  (Paul  Jeremiah),  a  French  writer 
of  poetic  prose,  or  that  ornamented  style  of  which 
the  Tclemachus  of  Fenelon,  and  the  Psyche  and 
Cnpid  of  La  Fontaine,  are  excellent  specimens,  was 
born  at  Berlin  in  1739, -and  educated  as  a  protestant 
divine,  though  he  did  not  exercise  that  function. 
In  1762  he  obtained  a  pension  from  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  Berlin.  After  the  French  revolution,  he 
was  made  an  associate  of  the  national  institute,  and 
died  in  1808.  His  principal  work  is  "  Joseph,"  a 
tale,  which  has  been  often  published,  and  of  which 
there  is  an  English  translation.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  severu  other  pieces  of  the  same  kind,  and 
a  piose  version  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer, 
besides  some  miscellaneous  tracts.  A  collection  of 
his  works  was  published  in  9  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1804. 
BITON,  a  mathematician  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  a  short  time  before,  about 
the  year  335  B.  C.  He  composed  a  treatise  on 
machines  used  in  war,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
Mathematici  Veteres,  Paris,  1593,  folio. 

BIZOT  (Peter),  canon  of  SL  Saveur  d'  Heris- 
ion  in  Bourges,  was  the  authoi  of  a  curious  work 
entitled  *'  Histoire  Medallique  de  la  Republique 
d'  Hollande,"  Amsterdam,  1682,  3  vols.  8vo.,  of 
which  an  enlarged  edition  was  published  in  1732. 
He  died  in  1696,  aged  66. 

BLACK  (Joseph),  a  physician  very  eminent  in 
chemical  science,  was  bom  at  Bourdeauz,  in  France, 
of  British  parents,  in  1728.  He  came  at  an  early 
age  to  Great  Britain,  and  was  educated  for  the  medi- 
cal profession  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  became  one  of  CuUen's  favourite  pupils.  In 
1754,  he  graduated  M.  D.  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  had  studied  for  some  time ;  and 
the  choice  of  a  subject  for  his  inaugural  dissertation 
gave  proof  of  his  attachment  to  chemical  topics.  It 
was,  '*  De  humore  acido  a  cibis  orto,  et  Magnesia 
alba."  The  serm  of  doctrine  which  he  brought  to 
light  in  this  thesis,  was  fully  developed  in  a  paper 
read  the  next  year  before  a  society  in  Edinburgh, 
and  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Essays 
Physical  and  Literary,"  1756,  containing  "  experi- 
ments on  magnesia  alha,  quick-lime,  and  some  other 
alkaline  su1>stances."  In  thi;*,  by  the  most  ingeni 
ous  and  pbilosonhicHl  series  of  researches,  he  inrc- 
fragably  proven  the  cxi^lence  of  an  aerial  fluid, 
which  ne  denominated  fixed  air,  the  presence  of 
which  gave  mildness,  and  \U  absence  causticity,  to 
alkalies  and  calcare  mi^  earths.     This  beauUruf  dis. 


coveiy  is  the  undoubted  parent  of  all  thoee  woadet- 
ful  acquisitions  in  the  kind  of  airtal  bodies,  wliieh 
have  immortalited  the  names  of  Cavendish,  Priest^ 
ley,  Lavoisier,  and  others,  and  have  given  a  new 
form  to  chemical  philosophy.  In  175^  on  tke  re- 
moval  of  Dr.  Cullen  to  Edinbuigh,  Dr.  Black  be- 
came professor  of  medicine  and  lecturer  in  chemis- 
try at  Glasgow.  In  the  following  year  he  enriched 
the  science  of  chemistry  with  the  curious  and  im- 
portant doctrine  of  latent  heat,  in  which  he  explained, 
in  a  most  perspicuous  and  satisfactory  manner,  the 
connection  of  heat  with  fluidity,  the  phenomena  that 
occur  during  the  processes  of  freezing  and  boiliu|:,  abd 
the  manner  in  which  they  affect  Sie  thermometer. 
These  discoveries  have  unquestionably  led  the  way 
to  all  the  subsequent  facts  relating  to  this  part  of 
chemistry  which  have  been  added  by  several  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  and 
would  alone  have  sufficed  to  confer  celebrity  on  the 
name  of  Hlack.  On  the  vacancy  in  the  chemical 
chair  of  Edinburgh,  in  1765,  made  by  the  removal 
of  Dr.  Cullen  to  another  department,  Ut,  BUck  was 
elected  his  successor,  and  for  a  long  series  of  yean 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  oflice  with  universal 
applause,  equally  distinguishing  himself  by  the  eaae; 
perspicuity,  and  elegance  with  which  he  coninuni- 
cated  instruction  in  his  lectures,  and  his  neatness 
and  accuracy  m  performing  experiments.  He  pub- 
lished nothing  after  his  election  to  the  chemical 
chair  at  Edinburgh,  but  a  paper  "  On  the  Effect  of 
Boiling  upon  Water  in  disposiLg  it  to  freexe  noort 
readily,"  printed  in  the  65th  volume  of  the  London 
Philos.  Trans,  for  1774;  and  "  An  Analysis  of  the 
Waters  of  some  Hot-springs  in  Iceland,"  in  the  3d 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Philos.  Trans.  1791.  The 
latter  contains  matter  very  interesting  to  the  che- 
mist, concerning  the  formation  of  the  nliceous  stone 
which  is  deposited  by  these  wonderful  springs;  and 
has  long  been  considered  as  a  model  of  neatness  and 
accuracy  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters.  Two 
of  his  letters  on  chemical  suhiects  have  been  pub- 
lished by  professors  Crell  and  Lavoisier.  He  was 
long  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  new  theories  in 
chemistry;  but  at  length  became  an  avowed  convert 
to  the  principles  of  the  French  chemists,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  amends,  by  his  applause,  for  his 
former  opposition.  He  never  distinguished  himself 
as  a  practical  physician.  His  manners  were  simple; 
his  temper  cold  and  reserved ;  and  his  habits  of  life 
adapted  to  his  own  convenience.  His  health  begno 
to  decline  some  years  before  his  deatli,  which  at 
length  took  place  suddenly  in  his  sixty^aecond  year, 
on  December  6,  1799.  He  was  a  member  of  tht 
philosophical  societies  of  London  and  Edinbarvk; 
and  obtained,  at  the  solicitation  of  Lavoisier,  the  dis* 
tinguished  honour  of  being  one  of  the  eight  foreign 
members  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Parts. 

BLACK  ALL  (Offspring),  an  English  prelate, 
was  bom  at  London  in  1654,  and  educated  at  Catha- 
rine-hall, Cambridge.  He  had  tuocessively  varioos 
promotions  in  London,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
chaplains  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary  thoagh 
his  principles  led  him,  for  a  considerable  time,  to 
refuse  the  oaths  to  the  revolution  government.  He 
was  a  distinguished  preacher,  and  in  1700  preached 
a  course  of  sermons  at  Boyle's  lecture.  In  1707  hr 
was  raised  to  the  see  of  Exeter;  and  in  1709  he  was 
engaged  in  controversy  with  Hoadly,  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  English  church,  respecting  pas. 
sive  obedience.     He  died  at  Exeter  in  1716.     Hi> 
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•ermoni  were  published  in  2  volumes  folio,  Lon- 
doD,  1723. 

BLACKBURN  (William),  an  emiuent  archi- 
tect and  surveyor,  was  bora  in  Southwark,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1750.  He  had  a  contracted  education,  but 
overcame  all  disadvantages,  and  in  1773,  bore  away 
the  prize  of  the  royal  academy  from  several  compe- 
titors, for  the  best  drawing  of  the  inside  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, Walbrook.  In  1779,  his  design  for  a  peni- 
tentiary obtained  the  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas, 
given  by  commissioners  appointed  by  government ; 
and  several  prisons  were  erected  on  his  plan.  He 
was  a  dissenter,  and  the  friend  of  Howard  the  phi- 
lanthropist   His  death  took  place  in  October,  1790. 

BLACKBURNE  (Francis),  a  clergyman  of  the 
chnrch  of  England,  eminent  for  his  theological 
writings,  was  born  at  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  on 
Jnne  9,  1705.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
schools  of  Hawkshead  in  Lancashire,  Sedbergh  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  was  elected  conduct, 
or  chaplain-feUow ;  on  which  title  he  was  ordained 
deacoa  in  1728.  It  was  not  till  1739  that  he  re- 
ceived priest's  orders,  previously  to  his  induction  to 
the  rectory  of  his  native  town,  Richmond,  and  in 
1750  he  was  called  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland, 
and  in  the  same  year  to  the  prebend  of  Bilton. 
From  the  time  of  his  presentation  to  the  living  of 
Richmond,  he  set  himself  with  ^reat  earnestness  to 

?erform  the  duties  of  a  parochial  clergyman.  In 
742,  he  printed  an  assize  sermon,  preached  at  York, 
and  in  1750,  engaged  in  that  course  of  defence  of 
Christian  liberty  for  which  he  became  so  much  dis- 
tinguished, by  writing  "  An  Apology  for  the  Authors 
of  a  Book  entitled  Free  and  Candid  Disquisitions 
relating  to  the  Church  of  England,  &c."  Several 
single  sermons  and  charges  were  printed  by  him  in 
the  succeeding  years ;  and  in  1756,  he  entered  into 
the  controversy  concerning  the  intermediate  state 
which  then  occupied  the  attention  of  divines.  His 
first  work  on  this  subject  was  entitled,  "  No  Proof 
in  the  Scriptures  of  an  Intermediate  State  of  Hap- 
piness or  Misery  between  Death  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion, in  Answer  to  Mr.  Goddard's  Sermon,  &c." 
He  published  several  other  pieces  on  the  same  topic, 
concluding,  in  1765,  with  *'  A  Short  Historical  View 
of  the  Controversy  concerning  the  Intermediate 
State,  &C.,  deduced  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  to  the  present  Time;  with  a 
prefatory  Discourse  on  the  Use  and  Importance  of 
Theological  Controversy,  &c.  &c."  He  began  in 
1758  to  publish  his  sentiments  on  the  subscriptions 
ta  articles  of  foith  required  by  the  church,  in  **  Re- 
marks OB  the  Rev.  Dr.  Powell's  Sermon  in  Defence 
of  Subscriptions,  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge  on  the  Conunencement  Sunday,  1757.'* 
His  was  preliminary  to  the  work  which  has  parti- 
cularly rendered  the  name  of  archdeacon  Blackburae 
fiunous,  and  ranks  him  among  the  principal  advo- 
cates for  ecclesiastical  reform;  vii.  **  The  Confes- 
sional, or  a  Full  and  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Ri^ht, 
Utility,  Edification,  and  Success  of  establishing 
Systematical  Confessions  of  Faith  and  Doctrine  in 
Protestant  Churches,"  8vo.  1766.  The  *'  Confes. 
sional**  excited  a  large  share  of  the  public  attention. 
A  second  edition  was  soon  called  for;  and  numerous 
pamphlets  for  and  against  it  wore  published  during 
the  course  of  some  succeeding  years.  The  author 
hiniself  wrote  some  of  these  controversial  pieces; 
and  in  1770    he  published  a  third  edition  of  the  | 


work,  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged,  in  which  state 
it  may  be  accounted  a  standard  book  on  the  subject. 
A  supposition  being  entertained  that  the  writer  would 
not  remain  under  the  establishment,  some  leading 
members  of  the  dissenting  congregation  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  London,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Chandler  in 
1766,  invited  archdeacon  Blackburne  to  succeed 
him.  This  proposal  he,  however,  declined,  thinking 
his  consistency  sufiEicientl^  maintained  by  declining 
all  further  preferment  which  might  rcouire  a  renewal 
of  subscription.  In  this  resolution  ne  persevered, 
refusing  a  living  of  considerable  value  on  that  ac- 
count, although  the  revenue  of  all  his  other  prefer- 
ments did  not  exceed  200^  per  annum;  an  account 
which  vindicates  him  from  any  sordid  motives  for 
remaining  in  the  church.  In  fact  his  theological 
opinions  did  not  lead  him  so  near  to  Unitarianism 
as  his  relatives  Lindsey  and  Disney;  and  on  the 
secession  of  the  latter,  he  drew  up  a  naper  entitled 
"  Why  are  you  not  a  Socinian  ?"  which  was  not 
published  in  his  lifetime  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
but  is  now  arlded  to  his  works.  In  1768  he  published 
**  Considerations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Con- 
troversy between  the  Protestants  and  Papists  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  particularly  on  the  Ques- 
tion, how  far  the  Latter  are  entitled  to  Toleration 
upon  Protestant  Principles."  It  has  already  been 
mentioned,  that  he  discharged  with  great  fidelity 
the  office  of  a  parochial  clergyman.  For  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  ministry,  he  composed  a  new 
discourse  whenever  ho  officiated;  and  he  never  in- 
termitted the  regular  performance  of  his  duties,  ex- 
cept when  sirk,  or  when  absent  on  his  annual  archi- 
diaconal  visitations.  In  order  to  restrain  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  spiritual  court  at  Richmond, 
he  accepted,  in  1767,  the  office  of  commissioner  to 
the  commissary  of  that  archdeaconry,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  presided  in  that  court,  and  by  his  integrity 
and  knowledge  be  restored  to  it  a  respectability 
not  always  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  country.  Whsn  considerably  advanced 
in  years,  he  adopted  the  design  of  writing  at  length 
the  life  of  the  father  of  protebtantism,  Martin  Lu- 
ther, and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  make  considerable 
collections  for  that  purpose.  But  the  death  of  his 
excellent  friend  Mr.  Thomas  HoUis,  memoirs  of 
whom  he  was  engaged  to  draw  up  by  his  successor, 
Mr.  Brand  HoUis,  first  diverted  him  from  his  labour; 
and  the  loss  of  his  second  son,  Thomas,  a  physician  of 
rising  eminence  in  the  city  of  Durham,  so  affected  him 
as  to  relax  his  ardour  for  all  literarv  pursuits.  Soon 
after,  his  eyesight  began  to  tail,  which  obliged  him 
to  make  use  of  an  amanuensis.  The  increasing  in- 
firmities of  age  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from 
performing  his  professional  duties ;  and  it  was  upon 
a  visitation-circuit  that  he  was  taken  with  his  last 
illness,  of  which  he  died  at  his  parsonage-house  in 
Richmond,  August  7,  1787,  in  the  83d  year  of  his 
age.  His  style  of  writing  was  strong  and  animated ; 
and  his  controversial  works  are  more  oLtertaining 
than  such  compositions  usually  are.  The  list  of  his 
publications  is  numerous,  but  most  of  them  are 
pamphlets,  or  single  sermons  and  charges,  and  all 
are  upon  theological  or  controversial  topics.  He 
wrote,  however,  several  short  pieces  in  favour  of  po- 
litical liberty,  in  the  public  prints,  and  largely  con- 
tributed  to  a  collection  of  letters  and  essays  on  this 
subject,  published  in  3  vols.  8 vo.,' 17 74. — ^Tboma% 
his  son,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  but  quitted  it 
without  taking  a  degree,  because  he  refiissd  subscrip-i 
3  F  3 
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tioD  to  the  thirtr-nine  articles.  He  then  went  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  ^aduated  in  physic;  and  about 
1777  he  settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  at  Durham. 
He  died  in  1782,  at  the  age  of  33.  His  only  pub- 
lications were  an  inaugural  dissertation—"  De  Me- 
dici institutis,"  Edinburgh,  1775;  some  contribu- 
tions to  a  medical  journal;  and  a  communication 
to  Dr.  S.  F.  Simmons,  which  appeared  in  his  work 
on  the  Taenia. 

BLACKLOCK  (Thomas),  a  person  remarkable 
for  his  literary  attainments  under  the  misfortune  of 
want  of  sight,  was  born  of  parents  in  humble  life, 
at  Annan  in  Scotland,  in  1721.  At  the  age  of  six 
months  he  became  totally  blind,  from  the  effects  of 
the  small-pox,  and  being  unfitted  for  any  mechani- 
cal employment,  was  brought  un  in  bis  father's 
house,  where  the  goodness  of  his  disposition  caused 
him  to  be  tenderiy  loved,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
utility. To  amuse  him,  his  friends  were  accustomed 
to  read  to  him  passages  out  of  English  authors,  par- 
ticularly the  most  popular  poets,  whose  works  he 
heard  with  extreme  delight  His  ear  soon  caueht 
the  melody  of  verse,  and  he  began,  as  early  as  his 
twelfth  year,  to  imitate  what  he  admired.  His  per- 
formances in  time  became  the  subject  of  discourse  in 
bis  neighbourhood;  and  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  was  invited,  in  his  twentieth  year,  by  Dr. 
Stephenson,  a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  to  come  to 
that  metropolis  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the 
university.  He  had  already  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  by  the  oppor- 
tunities now  given  him,  he  became  a  proficient  in 
that  language,  and  also  went  through  a  course  of 
Greek  literature.  He  likewise  obtained  a  facility  in 
the  French  language,  chiefly  by  means  of  conversa- 
tion with  the  lady  of  provost  Alexander,  who  was  a 
native  of  Paris.  The  rebellion  in  1745  interrupted 
the  course  of  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh; on  vhich  occasion,  Blacklock  retired  into 
the  country,  and  was  persuaded  to  publish  a  small 
collection  of  his  poems  at  Glasgow.  Returning  to 
Ediuburgh,  he  passed  six  years  more  at  the  univer- 
sity ;  and  in  1754  published  a  second  edition  of  his 
poems,  and  afterwards  a  quarto  edition  b^  subscrip- 
tion, by  which  a  considerable  sum  was  raised  for  his 
benefit,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  comfortable  situation. 
He  now  applied  particularly  to  the  study  of  theology; 
and  having  passed  through  the  usual  trials,  he  was 
licenced,  in  1759,  a  preacher  by  the  presbytery  of 
Dumfries.  On  the  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  in 
1760,  he  published  a  discourse  '*  On  the  right  Im- 
provement of  Time,"  and  in  the  same  year  he  con- 
tributed some  pieces  to  the  first  volume  of  "  Donald- 
son's Collection  of  Original  Poems."  He  married 
in  1762,  and  soon  after  he  was  ordained  minister  of 
Kirkcudbright,  on  the  presentation  of  the  earl  of 
Selkirk ;  but  either  the  aversion  of  his  parishioners 
to  patronage,  or  their  prejudices  against  a  blind  man 
as  their  minister,  caused  such  a  series  of  dispute  and 
litigation,  that  after  two  vears'  contention  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  resign  the  living,  upon  a  moderate 
annuity.  Thus  slenderly  provided,  he  removed,  in 
1764,  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  adopted  the  plan  of 
teceiving  a  few  students  of  the  university  as  boarders, 
and  assisting  them,  if  desired,  in  their  studies.  The 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen,  in  1766.  He 
had  now  taken  a  respectable  station  among  the 
literati  of  Scotland,  which  he  maintained  by  various 
poblications.    Theto  were,  *'  Paraclesis ;  or.  Con- 


solations deduced  from  Natural  and  Revealed  Re- 
ligion," in  two  dissertations,  8vo.,  1767;  "Two Dis- 
courses on  the  Spirit  and  Evidences  of  Christiuity, 
translated  from  the  French  of  Mr.  James  Armand,** 
8vo.,  1768:  "  A  Panegyric  on  Great  Britain"  (t 
satirical  piece),  8vo.,  1773 ;  "The  Graham,  an  H^ 
roic  Ballad,  in  Four  Cantos,"  4to.,  1774 ;  "  Kemarb 
on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Liberty,  &c.  kc,  ud 
on  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  American  Wtr, 
occasioned  by  perusing  the  Observations  of  Dr.  Price 
on  these  Subjects,"  8vo.,  1776.  He  also  gave  a  vale- 
able  little  article  "  On  the  Education  of  the  Bliad," 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1783-  Dr.  Blsd[- 
lock  died  at  the  age  of  70,  in  July,  1791.  His 
private  character  was  extremely  amiable;  Mr. 
Hume,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  sad 
who  wrote  an  account  of  him  to  a  friend,  says  that 
"  his  modesty  was  equal  to  the  goodness  of  his  dis- 
position, and  the  beauty  of  his  genius;"  andtiie 
number  of  his  images  derived  from  visual  obje<^ 
with  the  usual  exactness  of  their  application,  would 
surprise  one  who  had  not  attended  to  the  uniform 
strain  of  imitation  which  forms  the  language  of  coib- 
mon  poetry. 

BLACKMORE  (sir  Richard),  the  son  of  aa  at- 
torney in  the  county  of  Wilts,  was  educated  at  Ed- 
mund-hall, Oxford,  in  1668.  At  that  university  he 
continued  thirteen  years,  and  appears  afterwanls  br 
some  time  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
a  schoolmaster.  At  length  he  turned  his  studies  to 
physic,  graduated  at  Padua,  visited  several  forogn 
countries,  and  on  his  return  commenced  practice  in 
London,  where  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege of  physicians.  He  rose  to  eminence  in  hii  pro- 
fession ;  and  in  1697  was  appointed  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians to  king  William,  who  honoured  him  with 
knighthood.  The  preceding  year  he  had  made  him- 
self known  as  a  poet,  by  publishing  his  heroic  poem, 
"  Prince  Arthur,"  which  met  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception.  As  his  political  principles  were  highly 
whiggish,  and  his  moral  and  religious  ones  were  in 
the  extreme  of  strictness,  he  soon  involved  himself 
in  hostilities  with  the  wita  of  the  tme,  who  for  several 
years  made  him  the  common  butt  of  their  satire. 
Voluminous  epic  after  epic  afforded  them  sufficisot 
food  for  serious  or  humorous  criticism ;  and  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  writers  of  the 
age,  entitled  a  "  Satire  on  Wit,"  which  he  pablisbed 
in  1700,  united  them  in  a  sort  of  confederacy  against 
him.  By  their  unwearied  efforts  they  succeeded  at 
length  in  making  his  name  almost  proverbial  for 
poetical  dulness ;  nor  could  the  warm  praises  he  re- 
ceived  from  a  few  respectable  writers  protect  him 
against  the  general  judgment.  Yet  his  *' Creation** 
was  expressly  commended  by  Addison  in  a  paper  of 
the  Spectator,  and  went  through  several  editions, 
after  many  of  his  epics  were  consigned  to  oblividn. 
His  medical  practice  is  said  to  have  declined  as  be 
advanced  in  life ;  but  his  industry  as  an  author,  as 
well  in  prose  as  verse,  and  on  topics  of  his  own  pro- 
fession as  on  other  subjects,  was  unremitted.  His 
zeal  for  puritv  in  morals  and  orthodoxy  in  religion 
distinguished  nim  to  the  last ;  and  he  closed  an  un- 
blemished life  in  a  ^ood  old  age,  in  1729.  Itwonld 
be  verv  useless  to  gjive  an  account,  or  even  a  list,  of 
a  number  of  works  now  totally  forgotten.  "  Of  his 
four  epics,"  says  Johnson,  "  the  first  had  such  repu- 
tation and  popularity  as  enraged  the  critics;  th0 
second  was  at  least  known  enough  to  be  ridiculed; 
the  two  last  had  neither  friends  nor  enemies."    It 
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omnot,  bowever,  be  denied  that  much  infemr  poe- 
try to  Blackmore'8  has  had  the  appkuuee  of  gr«at 
writersi  and  that  it  was  party  rancour  alone  which 
Bade  him  duUnguiihed  for  dulncM.  Ac  a  medical 
writer  he  seems  never  to  have  obtained  much  notice, 
and  is  now  entirely  unknown. 

BLACKSTONE  (John),  an  apothecary  of  Lon- 
don, who  died  in  1753,  was  author  of  two  botanical 
works,  entitled  "  Fasciculus  plantarum  circa  Hare- 
field,"  and  "  Specimen  Botanicum." 

BLACKSTONE  (William),  a  celebrated  Eng- 
liah  lawyer,  and  the  most  popular  and  distinguiiihed 
writer  on  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  country, 
was  the  son  of  a  silk-mercer,  and  born  in  London, 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1723.  Being  early  left  an  or- 
phan, he  was  sent  by  his  maternal  uncle  to  tlie  char- 
ter-house, where  he  was  some  years  afterwards  ad- 
mitted on  the  foundation ;  and  in  November,  1738, 
he  was  entered  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  He 
was  much  distinguished  both  at  school  and  the  uni- 
versity in  the  classical  studies  of  those  places ;  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  "  Elements  of  Architecture," 
at  th«  age  of  twenty,  for  his  own  use.  Having  deter- 
mined on  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  was  in  doe 
time  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  an  aera  of  his 
fife  which  he  has  very  feelingly  commemorated  in 
his  celebrated  "  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse," 
composed  about  this  time,  and  published  afterwards 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  **  Dodslcy's  Miscellanies." 
He  now  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  his 
professional  studies,  dividing  bis  residence  between 
the  Temple  and  the  university,  a  place  to  which  he 
was  much  attached  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  In 
the  year  1743  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  AU-souU 
college ;  and  on  the  28th  of  November,  1746,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  law.  As  he  did  not  possess  any  of  the  popu- 
lar talents  of  an  advocate,  his  progress  in  the  pro- 
fession was  extremely  slow ;  and  being  without  any 
avo<stions  of  business,  the  active  turn  of  his  mind 
displayed  itself  in  the  office  of  bursar  or  steward  of 
AU-80uls,  in  which  situation  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
served great  praise  for  his  skill  and  diligence  in 
armnging  the  records  and  improring  the  revenues 
of  the  colle|^,  and  in  taking  the  necessary  measures 
fer  completing  the  magnificent  structure  of  the  Cod- 
rington  library.  An  elaborate  treatise,  which  he 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  con- 
fused and  intricate  mode  of  keeping  the  college  ac* 
coonts,  is  still  preserved  and  in  use  in  that  society. 
In  the  year  1749  he  was  appointed,  by  the  interest 
ef  a  relation,  recorder  of  Wallingford  in  Berkshire ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  with  a  view  probably  to 
more  constant  residence  at  Oxford,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws.  He  published  about  this 
time  an  "  Essay  on  Collateral  Consanguinity,"  re- 
lative to  the  claim  of  preference  made  by  the  kindred 
of  the  founder  of  All-souls  to  be  elected  fellows  of 
that  society.  It  was  written  in  defence  of  the  college, 
who  had  lately  rejected  some  of  these  claims ;  and 
it  is  the  work  of  a  very  powerful  advocate ;  but  the 
reasoning,  though  supported  by  great  learning  and 
ingenuity,  is  by  no  means  solid  or  conclusive.  Mr. 
Blackstone  had  now  attended  the  courts  at  West* 
minster  for  a  period  of  seven  vears,  but  with  so  little 
prospect  of  success,  that  in  the  summer  of  1753  he 
determined  to  quit  the  regular  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  London,  and  retire  to  his  fellowship  at  Ox- 
ford. The  system  of  education  in  the  English  uni- 
versities supplying  no  provision  for  teaching  the  laws  | 


and  constitution  of  the  country,Mr.Blackstone  under- 
took to  supply  the  defect  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  that 
important  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  exe- 
cuted the  task  has  conferred  great  and  lasting  dis- 
tinction on  the  university  in  which  his  lectures  were 
delivered.  His  first  course  of  lectures,  which  were 
very  numerously  attended,  was  begun  in  Michael- 
mas term,  1753;  and  continued  to  be  repeated  dur- 
ing a  series  of  years  with  increasing  success  and 
reputation.  The  undertaking  doubtless  suggested 
to  Mr.  Viner  the  idea  of  founding  by  his  will  a  very 
liberal  establishment  in  the  university  of  Oxford  fur 
the  study  of  the  common  law  ;  and  Mr.  Blackstone 
was  unanimously  elected  first  Vinerian  pro:'c£sur  in 
Oct  1758.  His  employment  as  a  public  lecturer 
did  not  prevent  the  occasional  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion as  a  provincial  barrister.  In  the  year  1754  he 
was  engaged  as  counsel  in  the  great  contested  elec- 
tion for  the  county  of  Oxford ;  and  baring  occasion 
to  consider  a  question  then  much  agitated— whether 
copyholders  of  a  particular  description  were  entitled 
to  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  he  some  time 
aftervrards  published  the  result  of  his  reflections  in 
a  small  tract,  under  the  title  of  "  Considerations  on 
Copyholders."  It  was  published  in  consequence  of 
a  discussion  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  par- 
liament, with  a  riew  to  a  legislative  decision  of  this 
controverted  point.  In  the  year  1759  he  published 
two  small  tracts  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature,  the 
one  entitled,  "  Reflections  on  the  Opinions  of  Mes- 
sieurs Pratt,  Moreton,  and  Wilbraham,  relating  to 
Lord  lichfield's  Disqualifications,"  (who  was  then  a 
candidate  for  the  chancelloiship  of  the  university)  ; 
the  other,  "  A  Case  for  the  Opinion  of  Council,  on 
the  Power  of  the  University  to  make  new  Statutes." 
He  also  published  about  this  time  a  new  edition  of 
the  "  Great  Charter,  and  Charter  of  the  Forest," 
together  with  an  historical  preface,  in  which  he 
shewed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  antiquities.  This 
publication  engaged  him  in  an  uninteresting  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Littleton,  then  dean  of  Carlisle  ; 
in  which  appeals  were  successively  made  by  both 
parties  to  the  judgment  of  the  antiquarian  society. 
In  June,  1759,  the  reputation  which  he  had  gained 
by  his  lectures  induced  him  to  return  to  the  Temple, 
and  resume  his  attendance  at  Westminster ;  and  he 
very  soon  acquired  great  professional  eminence ;  for 
though  he  never  attained  the  first  rank  in  business, 
yet  it  appears  from  the  books  of  reports,  that  during 
a  considerable  period,  there  were  very  few  cases  re- 
quiring great  learning  or  research  in  which  he  was 
not  engaged.  In  1761  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Hindon  ;  in  the  same  year  had  a  pa. 
tent  of  procedure  to  rank  as  king's  counsel,  havtog 
before  declined  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  Ireland ; 
and  in  1763,  on  the  establishment  of  the  queen's  house- 
hold, he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  to  her  ma- 
jesty. In  May  1761,  he  married  Sarah,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  James  Clitherow,  of  Boston  house,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  esq.,  and  having  vacated 
his  fellowship  by  his  marriage,  was  immediately  after- 
wards appointed  principal  of  New  Inn  Hall  by  lord 
Westmoreland,  then  chancellor  of  the  university. 
He  resigned  this  office,  as  well  as  the  Vinerian  pro- 
fessorship, in  1766.  In  1765  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  lectures,  under  the  title  of  "Cym- 
mentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England ;"  a  work  of 
more  extensive  circulation,  and  in  many  respects  of 
greater  merit,  than  any  which  had  yet  appeared  on 
that  subject.     The   arrangement  of  the   work  has 
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been  sometimes  censured,  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  defective  in  philosophical  precision.  It 
iuTolved  the  author  in  a  controyersj  with  Dr.  Fur- 
ncaux  and  Dr.  Priestley,  who  attacked  the  ecclesi- 
a«tical  parts  with  great  ability,  and  it  may  be  added, 
with  great  success;  since  their  chastisement  pro- 
duced  the  effect,  not  indeed  of  a  candid  acknow- 
ledgment of  error,  but  of  a  silent  retrenchment  of 
the  more  obnoxious  passages  in  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions. Some  years  afterwards  the  political  principles 
of  the  work  were  still  more  severely  animadverted 
upon,  in  a  work  of  great  ingenuity  and  acnteness, 
under  the  title  of  a  '* Fragment  on  Government;" 
which  is  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  the 
celebrated  Jeremy  Bentham.  Having  given  it  as 
his  opinion,  in  the  debates  which  took  place  on  the 
Middlesex  election,  that  an  expelled  member  was 
not  eligible  to  the  same  parliament,  and  this  doctrine 
apjpearing  to  contradict  the  language  of  his  Com- 
tanes  on  this  subject,  he  was  violenUy  attacked  for 
this  inconsistency  by  the  celebrated  Junius,  and 
several  other  political  writers  of  inferior  note.  He 
defended  himself  on  the  occasion  with  great  inge- 
nuity, but  his  subsequent  conduct  gave  some  weight 
to  the  charge ;  for  in  the  next  edition  of  his  work 
be  inserted  the  case  of  expulsion,  of  which  no  pre- 
vious notice  had  been  taken,  among  the  disqualifica- 
tions to  sit  in  parliament.  On  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Dunning,  in  the  year  1770,  he  was  offered  the 
place  of  solicitor-general ;  but  the  attendance  on  its 
complicated  duties  at  the  bar  and  in  the  house  of 
commons  induced  him  to  decline  it.  In  consequence 
of  this  refusal  he  was  almost  immediately  afterwards 
appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  common  pleas, 
a  situation  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1780.  Blackstone*s  private  conduct  appears  to 
have  been  highly  estimable  for  mildness,  benevo- 
lence, and  every  domestic  and  social  virtue.  A  love 
of  business  and  useful  employment  seoms  to  ha?e 
been  one  of  the  ruling  passions  of  his  life,  and  the 
leisure  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  later  years  was 
devoted  to  schemes  of  local  improvement  in  the 
neiehbourhood  where  be  resided,  or  to  great  public 
undertakings.  He  left  in  manuscript  two  volumes 
of  reports,  which  have  been  published  since  his 
death  ;  but  their  merit  does  not  correspond  with  the 
fame  of  the  author.  Several  editions  of  his  Com- 
mentaries have  appeared  within  the  last  forty  years ; 
the  latest  is  that  published  in  1833,  by  the  proprietors 
of  this  work,  in  which  the  whole  is  rendered  intel- 
ligible to  every  class  of  readers,  and  a  complete 
system  of  the  law,  as  it  stood  at  the  time,  added  and 
explained. 

BLACKWALL  (Anthony),  a  critic  of  some 
distinction,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  1690 
was  admited  a  sixer  of  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge. After  taking  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
he  was  chosen  head-master  of  the  free  school 
in  Derby,  and  lecturer  of  the  parish  of  AU-saints,  in 
that  town.  In  1706  he  brought  himself  into  notice 
by  publishing  an  edition  of  Uie  "Moral  Sentences 
of  Theognis,"  with  a  new  Latin  version,  and  notes 
and  emendations.  In  1718  he  published  "An  In- 
troduction to  the  Classics,"  12mo.,  which  obtoined 
considerable  reputation  at  the  time,  but  is  now 
superseded  by  more  philosophical  treatises  of  the 
kind.  In  1722  the  author  removed  to  Market  Bos- 
wnrth,  in  Leicestershire,  on  being  chosen  master  of 
the  gtammar-scfaool  in   that   place.     His  greatest 


perfinrmance  made  its  appearance  in  I72&,  cBtidsd 
*'  The  Sacred  Claisici  defended  and  illnstnted;  or, 
an  Essay  humbly  offered  towards  proving  the  Piritr, 
Propriety,  and  Bloqnenoe  of  the  Writings  of  tibe 
New  Testament:  in  two  fMiits,"  4to.  A  seeswl 
edition,  in  8vo.,  was  publisned  in  1727.  After  hb 
death,  a  second  volume  appeared,  which  he  had  taSly 
prepared  for  the  press.  Its  title  is,  "TheStersd 
CUuMics  defended  and  ilUutnted;  the  second  anil 
last  volume-  in  three  parts;"  8vo.,  1781.  The 
author's  design  in  this  elaborate  and  learned  work, 
is  to  vindicate  the  writers  of  the  New  TestiaMK 
from  the  charge  of  barbarism  in  their  language ;  and 
to  shew  that  many  of  their  words  and  phrases  vhich 
have  been  censured  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  dis* 
sical  writers.  One  of  Blackwall's  scholars,  sir  Hcniy 
Atkins,  baronet,  presented  him,  in  1726,  with  the 
valuable  rectory  of  Clapham,  in  Surrey,  which,  how* 
ever,  he  resigned  in  1729,  and  returned  to  Market 
Bosworth,  where  he  died  in  1730. 

BLACKWELL  (Gkorgb),  was  bom  in  Middle- 
sex,  in-  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century,  and  alter 
obtaining  a  fellowship  at  Trinity-college,  Oskfti, 
went  abroad,  and,  professing  an  inclination  to  the 
catholic  reUgion,  was  constituted,  in  1548»  arch- 
priest  of  England,  which  he  held  till  1607.  He  died 
in  1607,  havingwritten  several  controversial  treatissB. 

BLACKWELL  (Elizabbtb),  wife  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Blackwell,  a  man  of  a  projecting  tan, 
who,  after  having  failed  as  a  iihysician,  commeBCed 
a  printer  in  London,  without  a  regular  introdactioB 
to  the  business,  and  was  prosecuted  by  the  trade,  in- 
volved in  debt,  and  thrown  into  prison.  To  reheve 
his  distress,  his  wife,  who  had  a  talent  for  drawiag 
and  painting,  laid  the  plan  of  a  publication  of  ok 
loured  figures  of  plants  used  in  medicine ;  and  re- 
ceiving encouragement  from  Sir  Hanfc  Sloane,  Dr. 
Mead,  and  other  physicians,  she  put  her  design  la 
execution  with  so  much  success,  as  to  procure  bar 
husband's  liberty  with  the  profits  of  it.  She  took 
lodgings  at  Chelsea,  opposite  the  physic  gardoa, 
whence  she  was  supplied  with  fresh  plants  as  the 
wanted  them ;  and  when  she  had  completed  the 
drawings,  she  made  engrarings  from  them  on  coppei; 
and  coloured  the  prints  with  her  own  hands.  The 
first  volume  of  her  work  was  published  in  1737,  and 
it  obtained  the  public  testimonial  of  the  ooUegs  of 
physicians  in  its  favour.  The  second  was  finished 
in  1739 ;  and  both  together  were  published  with  the 
following  title :  **  A  curious  Herbal,  containing  five 
hundred  Cute  of  the  most  useftil  Plante  which  am 
now  used  in  the  Practice  of  Physic,  engraved  on 
folio  Copper-plates,  alter  Drawings  taken  from  the 
Life.  By  Elisabeth  BlackweU.  To  which  is  added, 
a  short  Description  of  the  Plante,  and  their  comflMA 
Uses  in  Physic."  This  was  the  most  complete  sst 
of  figures  of  noedical  plante  extant  till  the  work 
of  Dr.  Woodville.  It  was  copied  b)r  Traw,  of  N« 
remberg,  in  1750,  with  conaiderable  improvement! ; 
and  after  his  death,  a  anpplemental  volume  wtf 
added  by  Ludwig  and  othen,  which  made  a  very 
complete  edition.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  sul^ 
sequent  evente  of  Mrs.  Blackwell's  life,  though  she 

Erobably  partook  of  the  various  fortunes  of  her 
usband,  who  finally  settled  in  Sweden,  in  the  double 
capacity  of  physician  and  agriculturist;  and  at 
length  lost  his  life  on  a  scaffold,  on  account  of  the 
supposed  share  he  had  in  some  plot  against  the 
government. 

BLACKWELL  (Thomas),  an  ingenious  writer 
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in  history  uid  polite  Uianliire,  was  bom  in  1701,  at 
AbsMleen.  H«  reocrred  his  educfttion  at  the  gram- 
— r  school  and  Marischal-eoUego  of  his  native  place, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Greek  professonhip  in  the 
latter,  in  1723.  He  began  his  caswr  as  an  author, 
thoogli  anonysoiisly,  m  1735,  with  an  **  Eaquirv 
into  tke  Life  andWxitingt  of  Homer,"  8vo.,  a  work 
wUeh  became  popular,  and  obtained  him  a  consi- 
derable reputation  for  learning  and  ingenuity.  The 
topics  tresM  in  this  work  are  very  various,  and  the 
connection  of  the  different  parts  not  very  obvious ; 
an  thai  the  celri>rated  Dr.  Bentley  is  said  to  have 
maarked  concerning  it,  "  That  when  he  had  gone 
thiooffh  hal^  he  had  foiyotien  the  besinning ;  and 
whan  ke  had  finiahad  the  perusal,. he  had  forgotten 
ike  vUb."  In  1745  he  published  *'  Letters  on 
)f  ythology,"  8vo.,  the  porpoee  of  which  is  to  esta- 
Uiab  a  regular  system  of  ancient  Ikble,  as  an  alle- 
forical  r^resentation  of  the  religion,  law,  and  phi- 
mophy  or  early  times.  The  author  was  appointed, 
in  taie  same  year,  principal  of  the  Marischal  college, 
and  in  1753  he  published  the  first  volume,  (piaito,  of 
** Memoirs  of  the  Ck>urt  of  Augustus;"  of  which 
work  the  second  volume  appeared  in  1755,  and  the 
third  not  till  after  his  death  in  1764.  lU  livelv 
mamier  caused  it  at  first  to  be  well  received,  though 
its  fiialts  of  style  are  numerous,  and  it  is  written 
with  a  republican  spirit  that  is  not  free  from  party 
Iffejndice.  Dr.  Blackvrell,  who  died  in  1757,  was 
one  of  the  first  of  that  modem  school  of  Scottish 
smters  which  has  aimed  at  uniting  superior  elegance 
of  style  with  literary  or  philosophical  discussion. 
He  succeeded  so  ftur  as  to  obtain  some  distinction  at 
a  period  when  good  models  were  scarce,  bat  his 
taste  in  writing  was  by  no  means  pure  or  correct 

BLACKWOOD  (Adam),  bora  at  Dumfermline,  in 
Scotland,  1539,  was  brought  up  by  his  great  uncle, 
Robert  Reid,  bishop  of  uie  Orkneys,  and  was  edu- 
'  cated  at  Paris,  under  Tumebus  and  Dorat.  He  was 
patronised  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  after  finish- 
lOff  his  law  studies  at  Toulouse,  he  obtained  the 
office  of  counsellor  to  the  presidial  of  Poictiers, 
Hary*s  dowir-town.  He  settled  and  married  in  that 
place;  and  (hiring  the  imprisonment  of  Mary,  took 
seyecal  jouraies  to  England,  in  order  to  serve  her. 
On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  he  received  some  tes- 
timonies of  that  prince's  regard,  and  died  in  1613. 
Blackwood  published  **  Garoli  IX.  pompa  ftmebris 
vernbtts  ezpressa;"  '*De  vinculo  relieionis  et  im- 
peril,  et  de  oonjunctionum  insidiis,  reiigionis  fuco 
adnnbratis;"  '*  Adversus  Georgii  Buchanani  dialo- 

ri  de  jure  regni  apud  Scotos,"  &c. ;  "  Martyre 
Marie  Stuart,  Reine  d'Ecosse,"  several  times 
printed ;  and  various  other  pieces.  His  works  were 
collected  and  published  in  a  quarto  volimie,  by 
Gabriel  Mand^,  in  1644,  with  an  eulogy  of  the 
author  prefixed. 

BLADEN  (Martin),  a  gentleman  of  Albro 
Hatch,  in  Essex,  and  formerly  a  lieutenant-general 
in  queen  Anne's  reign,  is  distmguished  by  a  transla- 
tion of  '*  Caesar's  Commentaries,"  dedicated  to  his 
general,  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough ;  *'  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,"  a  masque ;  and  "  Solon,"  a  tragi- 
comedy.  He  sat  in  five  parliaments;  in  1714 
was  made  comp^ller  of  the  Mint;  in  1717,  one  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations, 
and,  the  same  year,  appointed  envov  extraordinary 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  which  he  declined.  He  died 
in  1746. 
BLAfU.     See  jA>«t>EN. 


BLAGRAVE  (John),  born  some  time  about  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  was  educated 
at  Reading  and  St.  John's  college,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  mathematical  literature.  His  works  are, 
**  A  Mathematical  Jewel,  shewing  the  Making  and 
most  excellent  Use  of  an  Instrument  so  called ;  the 
use  of  which  jewel  is  so  abundant,  that  it  leadeih  the 
direct  pathway  through  the  whole  art  of  astronomy, 
cosmography, geography,"  &c. folio;  "Of the  Making 
and  Use  of  the  Panuliar  Staff;  so  called,  for  that  it 
may  be  made  useful  and  familiarly  to  walk  with,  as 
for  that  it  performeth  the  geometrical  mensuration 
of  all  altitudes,"  4U>. ;  **  Astrolabium  Uranicum 
generale ;  a  necessary  and  pleasant  solace  and  re- 
creation for  navigators  in  their  long  journeying; 
containing  the  use  of  an  instrament,  or  astrolabe," 
&c.  in^.;  "The  art  of  Dialling,  in  two  parts," 
in  4to.  Mr.  Blagrave  died  in  August,  1611.  He 
left  certain  lands  to  produce  an  annual  donation  of 
10/.,  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  maid-servant  in  the  town 
of  Reading,  appointed  according  to  the  regulations 
of  his  will.  These  were,  that  the  churcbivardcns  of 
each  of  the  three  parishes  should,  on  Good  Friday, 
send  one  virtuous  maid  that  has  lived  five  years  with 
her  master.  All  three  maids  appear  at  the  town-hall 
before  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  cast  dice.  She 
that  throws  most  has  ten  pounds,  and  the  next  year 
come  again  the  two  maids  who  had  lost,  and  one 
more  added  to  them.  He  orders  that  each  maid 
shall  have  three  annual  throws  before  she  loses  it ; 
but  if  she  has  no  luck  in  three  years,  he  directs  that 
still  new  faces  shall  come  and  be  presented. 

BLAIR  (John),  chaplain  to  sir  William  Wallace, 
and  afterwards  to  Randolph  earl  of  Murray,  wrote 
an  elegant  Latin  poem  on  the  death  of  his  first 
patron,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Robert  Brace. 

BLAIR  (Robert),  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1699,  curate  of  Athelstandford,  in  East 
Lothian,  was  a  good  botanist  and  poet,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  is  principally  known  by  his  "  Grave,"  first 
printed  in  London  in  1743;  a  poem  of  sufficient 
merit  to  insure  its  immortality.  He  died  Feb.  4, 1746. 
BLAIR  (Patrick),  M.D.,  an  ingenious  anatomist 
and  botanist,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  practised 
physic  and  surgery  at  Dundee.  The  accidental 
death  of  an  elephant  carried  about  for  a  show  at 
that  place  in  1706,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
making  himself  known  by  the  dissection  of  so  rare  an 
animal;  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  hasten  it  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  he  conducted  it 
with  considerable  accuracy.  He  sent  his  observa- 
tions to  the  roval  society,  and  they  were  published 
in  the  27  th  and  30th  volumes  of  their  Transactions. 
The  account  was  also  published  separately  in  1711, 
quarto,  with  figures.  Dr.  Blair  was  a  nonjuror,  and 
bis  zeal  in  favour  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned  on  suspicion,  in  1715.  He 
afterwards  came  to  London,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  some  discourses  read  before  the  royal  society, 
and  by  other  compositions.  In  1718  he  published 
'*  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Physic,  Anatomy, 
Surgery,  and  Botanies,"  8vo. ;  but  the  work  in  which 
he  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  botany  originated 
with  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,"  read 
before  the  royal  society,  and  afterwards  published, 
-^eatly  enlarged,  under  the  title  of  "  Botanic  Essay," 
720,  8vo.,  with  figarcs.  It  is  the  first  complete 
work,  at  least  the  first  English  one,  on  that  subject, 
and  contains  much  knowledge,  which  even  at  this 
time  may  appear  respect  ible.     Dr.  Blair  removed 
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from  London  to  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  whero  he 
practised  as  a  physician,  and  published  a  work  en- 
titled "  Pharmaco-botanologia ;  or,  an  Alphabetical 
and  Classical  Dissertation  on  all  the  British  indige. 
nous  and  garden  Plants  of  the  New  Dispensatory," 
1723-28,  4to.  This  came  out  in  dccaules,  of  which 
the  authof  only  finished  the  seventh,  carried  aljiha- 
beticaUy  as  far  as  letter  H.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  mentioned. 

BLAIR  (James),  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  for- 
merly of  the  episcopal  church,  camo  to  England 
about  the  end  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  and 
was  sent  by  bishop  Comptou  as  a  missionary  to  Vir- 

S'nia.  Here  he  displayed  such  zeul  and  ability,  that 
>  was  appointed,  in  IbhO,  the  bii> hop's  commissary, 
and  shortly  afterwards  raised  a  subscription,  and 
procured  a  patent,  for  the  erection  of  a  college  in 
Virginia,  of  which  he  was  nominated  the  fiisc  pre- 
sident. I^Ie  was  also  appoiuted  president  of  the 
council  in  Virginia,  and  died  in  1743.  Ilis^vorks 
are  four  volumes  of  "  Sermons,"  folio,  Lond.  1742. 

BLAIR  (John),  a  chronologer  and  |;eographer, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  received  his  education 
at  Edinburgh.  He  made  himself  known  advan- 
tageously by  publishing,  in  1754,  a  work  entitled 
"  The  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  year  1753 :  illustrated  by  fifty- 
six  tables,  of  which  four  are  introductory,  and  con- 
tain the  centuries  prior  to  the  first  olympiad ;  and 
each  of  the  remaining  fifty-two  contains,  in  one 
expanded  view,  fifty  years,  or  half  a  century."  Dr. 
Blair,  who  appears' to  have  entered  into  the  English 
church,  was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in 
1756,  and  in  1757  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
princess  dowager  of  Wales,  and  mathematical  tutor 
to  the  duke  of  York.  In  1761  he  obtained  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  in  Westminster;  and  many  other 
church  preferments  afterwards  followed  in  quick 
succession.  He  accompanied  the  duke  of  York  in  a 
continental  tour  in  the  years  1763  and  1764 ;  and 
^  1768  published  an  improved  edition  of  his 
'*  Chronological  Tables,"  annexing  to  tliem  fourteen 
maps  of  ancient  and  modem  geography,  and  pre- 
fixing a  dissertation  on  the  progress  of  that  science. 
The  death  of  his  brother,  captain  Blair,  of  the  navy, 
who  fell  in  Rodney's  glorious  victory  of  April  12, 
1782,  ^ave  him  a  shock,  which,  joined  to  an  epi- 
demic influenza,  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  June  2*1, 
1782.  After  his  death,  was  published  his  "Course 
of  Lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament" 

BLAIR  (HtGH),  the  son  of  a  merchant  of 
Edinburgh,  was  born  there  in  1718.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  Scottish  church,  and  received  a  licence 
to  preach  in  1741.  He  was  at  first  minister  of  a 
congregation  in  Fifeshire;  but  in  1743  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  second  minister  to  the  Canongate 
church,  in  his  native  city.  He  held  this  situation 
eleven  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
was  removed  to  lady  Yester's  church ;  aud  from 
thence,  in  1758,  to  the  high  church,  regarded  as  the 
first  parochial  cure  in  Scotland.  In  the  following 
yeai  ne  was  created  D.D.  by  the  university  of  St. 
.Andrew's,  and  commenced  reading  a  courso  of  lec- 
tures on  composition,  at  the  university,  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  class  of  rhetoric 
and  belles  lettres,  of  which  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  1762.  in  1777  he  published  the  first  vol. 
of  his  "  Sei-mons,"  which  Mr.  Strahan,  the  king's 
printer,  declined  to  purchase,  until  induced  to 
change  his  mind,  by  the  high  opinion  entertained  of 


it  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Its  sale  was  so  rapid  ind  cx> 
tensive,  that  the  publishers  douhlod  the.  stipulated 
remuneration  to  Dr.  Blair,  and  bought  tiw  soecewl- 
ing  volumes  at  very  high  prices^  and  he  was  abs 
favoured,  on  the  same  accooBt,  with  a  pensiaia  of 
200/.  per  annum,  at  the  express  initaaoe  of  qpstn 
Charlotte.  In  1783  he  resigned  his  profesionhtp, 
and  published  his  "  Lectures  on  ConwoattioB,'*  which 
form  a  popular  and  able  digest  of  toe  rales  of  elo- 
quence, as  applicable  to  the  oratory  of  the  pol^i^  ths 
bar,  and  of  popular  assemblies.  His  last  ptihlicatias 
was  a  di^M:our8e  delivered  before  the  society  of  tht 
sons  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  in  1796w  He  died  it 
Edinburgh  in  December,  1800,  leaving  behind 
him,  besides  the  works  before  mentioned,  an  adaii- 
rable  dissertation  on  the  poems  of  "  Otauk,**  (ui 
favour  of  their  authenticity,)  and  five  volumes  of  Iw 
*'  Sermons."  The  reputation  of  l>r,  Blair  has  been 
deservedly  high ;  the  celebrity  of  his  discourses,  hov* 
ever,  is  more  attributable  to  polish  of  style  than  ts 
weight  of  matter,  though  both  these  and  his  leetom 
will  alwavs  possess  a  great  portion  of  utili^,  aaii 
most  likely  of  popularity.  Dr.  Blaii  named  kis 
cousin.  Miss  Bannatine,  in  1748^  by  whom  he  hsd 
two  children,  who  died  before  their  parents. 

BLAKE  (Robsrt),  a  name  famous  in  the  imiils 
of  British  naval  valour,  was  the  eldest  son  of  ansr- 
chant  in  the  Spanish  trade  settled  at  Bridgewster, 
Somersetshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1599.  Afkeri 
school  education  in  his  native  town,  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford, and  on  his  return  to  Bridgewater  lived  is « 
private  manner,  on  the  fortone  left  him  by  kis 
father.  His  temper,  naturally  grave  and  sevexs^ 
inclined  him  to  the  principles  of  the  puritans,  sad 
he  was  so  much  in  the  confidence  of  that  party,  as 
to  be  elected  member  for  Bridgewater  in  the  pailis- 
ment  which  sat  in  1640.  This  was  soon  diisobed, 
aud  he  lost  his  election  for  the  next,  which  was  tke 
long  parliament.  This  circumstance,  however,  gave 
him  leisure  to  serve  the  cause  he  espoused  in  a  mili* 
tary  capacity,  at  the  commencement  of  the  wsrbe> 
tween  the  king  and  parliament ;  and  in  1643  hs 
distinguished  himself  by  obstinately  holding  ont  a 
fort  at  Bristol  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  evsa 
after  the  town  had  agreed  to  surrender  to  prince 
Rupert,  an  act  which  was  near  subjecting  him  to 
military  execution.  He  afterwards  assisted  in  the 
surprise  of  Taunton,  of  which  important  pkwebs 
was  made  governor;  and  he  so  well  defended^ it 
against  the  attack  of  Goring  with  a  much  sopsriec 
force,  that  he  was  publicly  tlmnked  and  rewarded  by 
the  parliament.  In  1646  he  reduced  Dunster  cailk* 
which  was  one  of  the  last  actions  of  the  war.  It  is 
said  that  ho  disapproved  of  the  subsequent  trial  of 
the  king,  as  an  illegal  measure ;  but  oeing  a  tho- 
rough republican  in  principle,  he  did  not  scruj^  to 
act  under  the  new  commonwealth.  In  February, 
1649,  Blake  and  two  other  colonels,  Deane  and  Pop- 
ham,  were  sent  to  command  the  fleet  Blake  was 
sent  to  lie  before  Kinsalo  harbour,  where  the  princes 
Rupert  and  Maurice  commanded  a  royal  fleet  They 
escaped  him  with  some  loss,  and  steered  for  Lisbon, 
whither  Blake  followed  them.  The  parUament  de- 
clared war  against  the  Portuguese  for  the  assistance 
they  afforded  the  princes ;  and  Blake  lyinc  in  the 
river  of  Lisbon,  greatly  annoyed  their  trade,  snd 
took  many  rich  prizes.  He  afterwards  followed 
Rupert  to  Carthagena  and  Malaga,  in  which  last 
port,  without  waiting  for  permission  from  the  court 
of  Spain,  he  burnt  and  destroyed  the  prince's  vhele 
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fleet,  two  ihipa  excepted.  In  1651  he  returned  to 
Plymouth,  received  the  thanks  of  the  parliament, 
ana  was  made  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  performed  the  important  service  of 
redueing  the  Scill/  isles,  and  Guernsey,  held  by  the 
royalists.  This  caused  him  to  be  elected  one  of  the 
coaneil  of  state ;  and  in  March,  1652,  on  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Dutch  war,  he  was  appointed  sole  admiral 
for  nine  months.  The  disputes  between  the  two 
republics  were  brought  to  a  crisis  on  May  19,  when 
the  famous  Tromp,  with  a  superior  fleet,  met  with 
Blake  in  the  Downs.  Between  two  spirited  com- 
manders, one  of  whom  at  least,  probably,  had  orders 
to  promote  a  quarrel,  occasion  of  fighting  soon 
arose.  The  action  was  indecisive,  but  appears  on 
the  whole '  to  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the 
English.  Blake  continued  his  cruise,  and  made 
many  prizes  of  the  enemy's  ships.  In  August  be 
rtooci  over  to  their  coast  with  100  ships  of  war,  and 
after  several  partial  actions,  in  which  he  gained 
considerable  advantages,  he  drove  them  into,  hturbour. 
Having,  after  this,  sent  off  various  detachments 
from  his  fleet,  and  returned  to  the  Downs,  Tromp 
came  out  with  eighty  ships  to  attack  him.  Blake 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  a  retreat,  but  with  a 
smell  inferior  force,  and  an  unfavourable  wind, 
engaged  the  enemy  on  November  29th.  After  every 
possible  exertion,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the 
Thames,  with  the  loss  of  six  ships,  and  with  the 
mnainder  much  shattered.  Tromp  for  some  time 
rode  triumphant  in  the  channel,  but  Blake  having 
with  great  diligence  repaired  his  fleet,  and  been 
joined  by  Monk  and  Deane,  put  to  sea  in  February 
1653^  and  proceeded  in  quest  of  his  antagonist 
On  tbe  18th  of  that  month,  with  eighty  ships  of  war, 
he  came  up  off  Portland  with  Tromp,  who  had  70, 
and  a  fleet  of  300  merchant  ships  under  his  convoy. 
One  of  Ihose  gigantic  naval  combats  ensued,  which 
among  modem  nations  have  seldom  been  fought, 
except  between  the  Dutch  and  English.  During 
three  days  a  furious  running  fight  up  the  channel 
was  maintained  with  equal  valour  on  both  sides,  tiU 
the  Dutch  reached  the  sounds  of  Calais,  where  they 
anchored  in  safety.  The  result  was,  that  they  lost 
nine  men  of  war,  and  about  thirty  merchant  ships, 
while  the  loss  of  the  English,  according  to  their  own 
acoaunts,  was  only  a  single  ship ;  but  the  slaughter 
was  nearly  equal  m  the  two  fleets.  It  was,  however, 
BO  small  ^lory  to  Tromp  that  he  brought  off  so  large 
a  proportion  of  his  convoy.  Blake  was  wounded  in 
the  thigh  in  this  action.  It  was  in  April  this  year 
that  Cromwell  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  state, 
hy  luming  out  the  long  parliament,  and  substituting 
his  own  &ard  of  officers.  On  this  occasion,  Blake 
and  his  brother  admirals  issued  a  declaration,  that 
notwithstanding  this  change,  they  resolved  to  persist 
in  faithfully  performing  their  duty  to  the  nation. 
"  It  is  not  for  us  (said  Blake  to  his  officers)  to  mind 
slate  affairs,  but  to  keep  foreigners  from  fooling  us." 
He  well  practised  this  lesson,  for  Monk  and  Deane 
havinK  on  the  3d  of  June  engaged  Tromp  off  the 
North  Foreland  with  dubious  success,-  Deane  losing 
his  life  in  the  action,  Blake  on  the  next  day  came  up 
with  eighteen  fresh  ships,  and  secured  the  victory, 
forcing  the  Dutch  to  retire  to  their  own  coasts  with 
considerable  loss  of  ships  and  men.  His  state  of 
hfeelth  not  now  permitting  him  longer  to  keep  at 
sea,  he  returned,  and  sat  in  Uie  new  parliament  as 
lepiesentative  for  Bridgewater,  and  v^-as  created  one 
of  the  commis&tuners  of  the  admiralty.      Cromwell 


treated  him  with  great  respect,  but  knowing  his 
affection  to  a  republican  government,  he  was  pro- 
bably not  displeased  at  havmg  occasion  to  send  him, 
in  November,  1654,  into  the  Mediterranean  with  a 
strong  fleets  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  he* 
nour  of  the  English  flag,  and  protecting  its  com- 
merce. Here  he  perfectly  accomplished  his  mission^ 
inspiring  all  the  powers  with  awe  and  respect  He 
sailed  to  Algiers,  and  obtained  satisfacUon  for  the 
piracies  committed  on  his  countrymen.  The  dey  of 
Tunis,  to  a  similar  demand  from  Blake,  sent  a  defi- 
ance. "  Here,"  said  he,  "  are  our  castles  of  Goletta 
and  Porto  Ferine :  do  your  worst."  Blake  curled 
his  whiskers,  his  usual  token  of  wrath,  and  bore  at 
once  into  the  bay.  He  battered  down  the  castles, 
and  burnt  all  the  ships  in  the  road,  with  a  trifling 
loss ;  and  thus  forced  the  dey  to  a  humble  submis- 
sion. The  terror  of  his  name,  was  sufficient  to  bring 
the  state  of  Tripoli  and  the  knights  of  Malta  to 
terms  of  compliance.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
and  ropublic  of  Venice,  with  most  of  the  states  in 
Italy,  sent  magnificent  embassies  to  the  proteotor» 
and  the  pope  trembled  in  the  Vatican,  Meantime 
war  broke  out  between  England  and  Spam,  and 
Blake,  joined  by  admiral  MonUgue,  was  employed 
to  distress  their  commerce,  and  destroy  their  marine 
in  Europe.  They  blocked  up  Cadis  several  months^ 
and  a  detachment  of  the  fleet  made  prise  of  part  of 
the  rich  plate  fleet  Montague  convoyed  these  t» 
England,  leaving  Blake  alone  in  the  MMliterraneany 
dying  of  a  complication  of  scurvy  and  dropsy.  Re- 
solved to  do  one  more  service  to  his  country  before 
his  death,  he  sailed  in  April,  1657,  with  twenty-fiva 
ships,  to  Santa  Cruz  in  the  isle  of  Teneriffe,  where 
another  plate  fleet  had  put  in.  The  Spanish  go- 
vernor, a  man  of  great  courage,  had  notice  of  his 
intention,  and  made  the  best  preparations  for  de- 
fence. Sixteen  ships,  disposed  in  a  semicircular 
form,  were  strongly  barricaded,  and  the  entrance 
was  protected  by  a  castle  and  seven  forti,  all  ftir- 
nished  with  large  cannon.  Blake  steered  boldly 
into  the  bay,  leaving  some  of  his  ships  to  silence 
the  batteries,  while  with  the  rest  he  attacked  the 
Spanish  vessels.  He  beat  the  enemy  from  all  their 
defences,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  off  the 
shipping,  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  destroyed  the  whole, 
to  an  immense  amount  This  great  enterprise  was 
the  concluding  act  of  Blake's  life.  Finding  his 
disorder  make  daily  progress,  he  sailed  for  En^and, 
and  amidst  his  frequent  inquiries  for  the  sight  of 
land  he  expired,  as  the  fleet  was  entering  Plymoutb 
Sound,  on  August  17,  1657.  His  body  was  ho- 
noured with  a  most  magnificent  public  funeral,  and 
deposited  in  Henry  i£t  Seventh's  chapel  in  West- 
minster abbev.  After  the  restoration,  it  was  no 
longer  thought  worthy  to  lie  among  the  remains  of 
kings,  and  the  relatives  of  kings,  and  was  disinter- 
red, and  deposited  in  St  Margaret's  churchyard; 
nor  has  any  other  monument  wan  the  fiBime  of  his 
actions  ever  been  raised  to  his  memory.  So  disin- 
terested was  this  great  man,  that  after  all  his  high 
posts  aud  rich  captures,  he  scarcely  left  500^.  of  ms 
own  acquisition.  He  shared  his  purse  with  hia 
friends  and  sailors,  to  whom  he  was  truly  a  partnt 
Glory,  and  the  consciousness  of  well  serving  his 
country,  were  all  he  kept  for  himself.  With  resnect 
to  his  military  and  naval  character,  little  need  be 
added  to  the  record  of  his  principal  actmns.  Brave 
almost  beyond  example,  the  coolness  of  his  jud^eni 
carried  mm  happily  through  enterprises  which  it 
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•Mmed  almost  temerity  to  undertake.  '*  He  fint," 
■ays  lord  Clarendon,  *' brought  ships  to  contemn 
castles  on  shore,  and  taught  seamen  to  fight  in  fire 
«s  well  as  upon  water."  He  first  deviated  from  the 
«ld  practice,  which  consisted  in  keeping  ships  and 
men  as  much  as  possible  out  of  danger,  and  inftxsed 
that  courage  into  the  navy  which  made  it  capable  of 
•the  most  extraordinary  exploits. 

BLAKE  (John  Bbadlbt^,  a  native  of  London, 
bom  in  1745,  was  skilled  in  chemistry,  mathematics, 
and  botany,  and  going  to  China  as  supercargo  of  the 
Indian  company,  sent  to  Europe  the  seedb  of  all  the 
vegetables  of  China,  used  by  the  natives  as  medicine, 
fowl,  or  manufactures.  He  died  at  Canton,  16th 
November,  1773»  and  his  eulogium  was  spoken  by 
sir  John  Pringle,  at  a  meeting  of  the  royal  society. 

BLAKE  (WiLLiaH),  an  artist  of  powerful  but 
eccentric  imagination,  was  bora  in  Broad-street* 
Golden-sooare,  London,  Nov.  26,  1757.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  hosier,  and  at  first,  served  in  his  father's 
sliop,  but  in  his  15th  year  was  apprenticed  to  an  en- 
graver, in  Gieen-street,  Lincoln 's-inn-fields,  and  he 
u»  sbid  subsequently  to  have  received  some  instruc- 
tious  from  Fuseli.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
commenced  business  as  an  engraver,  first  in  Broad- 
street,  and  afterwards  in  Poland-street,  where  he 
published  prints  tinted  by  himself,  and  illustrated  by 
prose  and  verse  of  his  own  composition.  His  first 
publication  was  entitled  "  Son^s  of  Innocence  and 
Experience,"  consisting  of  sixty-five  or  seventy 
scenes ;  it  was  succeeded  by  the  "  Gates  of  Para- 
dise," with  sixteen  designs;  ''Urixcn,"  twenty-three 
designs;  "Jerusalem,"  a  hundred  designs;  twelve 
illustrations  of  Blair*s  poem  of  "  The  GraVe,"  or,  as 
Blake  used  to  call  them,  "  Inventions ;"  and  "  The 
Canterbury  Pilgrimage,"  consisting  of  sixteen  de- 
signs. The  whole  of  the  above  were  for  the  most 
part  finely  conceived  and  boldlv  executed ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  and  the  last  works,  his 
meaning  was  most  sublimely  obscure,  if  not  abso- 
lutelv  un&thomable.  His  twenty-one  "Inventions 
for  the  book  of  Job"  were  happier  efforts;  but  his 
exhibition  of  sixteen  **  Designs  of  a  spiritual  and 
political  nature,"  in  vain  set  men's  wits  to  work  to 
find  out  what  the  artist  intended  to  describe.  Among 
them  were,  "  the  spiritual  form  of  Nelson  guiding 
Leviathan,"  and  "  the  spiritual  form  of  Pitt  guid- 
ing Behemoth."  But  his  most  remarkable  per- 
formances are  yet  to  be  spoken  of:  these  consist  of 
portraits  of  William  Wallace,  Edward  I.,  Pindar, 
Lais,  Herod,  &c.,  all  of  whom  he  declared  had  sat 
to  him  tn  oropri4  peraond.  A  friend  found  him 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  excitement  one  da^.  "  Attend 
to  me^"  said  slake;  "an  unusual  visitor  has  ap- 
peaied  to  me— I  have  seen  the  ghost  of  a  flea." 
Then,  looking  round  the  room,  he  exclaimed, 
"Hush!  here  he  comes— reach  me  my  things;" 
and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  seeming  vacancy,  he 
sketched  the  apparition  of  the  rest-disturbing  insect. 
"What  sre  you  looking  at?"  he  was  one  day  asked 
by  a  friend  who  entered  his  room  suddenlj^.  "  Si- 
lence," said  he  in  a  whisper;  "  some  one  is  sitting 
to  me."  "Good  heavens!"  replied  his  visitor, 
"where  is  he,  and  what  is  he?  1  see  no  one!" 
"But  I  see  him,  sir,"  answered  Blake  fiercely. 
"There  he  is;  his  name  is  Lot-— 70U  have  read  of 
him  in  the  Scripture.  He  is  sitting  for  his  portrait." 
This  extraordisAry  man,  who  possessed  great  talonU, 
and  an  enthusiasm  for  art  which  made  him  regard 
•very  thing  ebc  with  contempt,  died  in  great  po- 


verty,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1828.  He  was  sur- 
vived bv  his  wife,  who,  though  she  never  saw  Blake's 
spirituail  visitors,  wa«  under  the  firm  conviction  that 
they  were  visible  to  her  husband.  Blake  had  many 
secret  modes  of  working,  both  as  a  colonist  and  son 
engraver,  and  he  invented  a  method  of  eating  away 
the  plain  copper,  and  leaving  the  lines  of  mt  sub- 
jects and  words,  as  in  stereotype.  His  manner  of 
effecting  this  he  would  never  tell,  affirming  that  it 
was  revealed  to  him  by  his  brother^s  spirit,  and  was 
too  confidential  a  secret  to  be  divulged. 

BLAKENBY  (William,  lord),  was  bom  in 
Ireland  in  1672»  and  entered  the  armj  in  the  early 
part  of  the  rei^n  of  queen  Anne.  He  was  ande  aa 
ensign  at  the  siege  of  Yenloo  in  Flanders^  and  was 
distinguished  boUi  for  his  bravery  and  military  skilL 
He  taught  his  fellow-officers  the  art  of  war,  and  was^ 
it  is  sud,  the  first  who  exercised  a  corps  by  hmU  ct 
dmm.  In  1745,  he  defended  Stirling  castle  against 
the  rebels,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  them  to  raise 
the  siege.  In  the  decline  of  life,  he  acted  as  Ues- 
tenantrgeneral  of  Minorca,  and  defended  it  against 
the  French,  in  1756,  with  such  gallantry,  tint, 
though  forced  to  capitulate,  he  was  allowed  to  march 
out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  On  his  retom  to 
England,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath,  and 
raised  to  the  Irish  peerage,  by  the  title  of  BanMi 
Blakeney.  In  1759,  the  citizens  of  Dublin  erected 
a  statue  of  him  in  the  centre  of  the  MalL  He  died 
September  20,  1761,  at  which  time  he  was  a  lieata> 
nant-general.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in 
Westminster-abbey. 

BLAMONT  (Francis  Colin  db),  a  musician  at 
the  French  court,  whose  compositions  were  mnchi 
admired.  He  died  in  his  native  town  of  Versaifiaa 
in  1760,  aged  70. 

BLAMPIN  (ThomasV  bomatNoyoninPicaidy, 
in  1640,  entered  among  tne  Benedictines  of  St  Maur» 
and  taught  philosoj>hy  and  theology  in  his  congr^ 
gation.  His  learning  and  industry  caused  him  to 
be  employed  by  his  superiors  in  a  new  edition  of  ths 
works  of  St  Augustin,  which  vast  labour  he  finished 
greatly  to  his  credit  After  its  completion,  he  was 
made  prior  of  St.  Nicais<»,  and  then  of  St  Rcmi, 
both  at  Bheims,  and  of  St.  Ouen  at  Roaen.  In 
1708,  he  was  appointed  visitor  of  the  province  of 
Burgundy,  in  the  exercise  of  which  office  he  died,  in 
consequence  of  his  austerities,  in  1710. 

BLANC  (John),  a  noble  of  Pernignan,  known 
for  the  brave  defence  which  he  maae  against  the 
French  army  that  besieffed  his  native  town  in  1474. 
He  refused  to  deliver  lAe  fortress  entrusted  to  his 
care,  though  fkmine  raged  around  him ;  and  the 
enemy,  irritated  by  his  resistance,  sacrificed  his  son 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 

BLANC.    See  La  Blanc. 

BLANCA  (N.  Ls),  a  young  woman  who  is  said 
to  have  been  found  wild  at  Sogny  near  Chalons  in 
1731,  was  then  about  10  years  of  age,  and  putaued 
hares  and  rabbits  with  astonishing  rapidity.  She 
subsequently^  became  a  nun  in  a  convent  of  Chafllot» 
where  she  med  in  1760. 

BLANCARD  or  BLANCKAERT  (Nicholas), 
a  classical  editor  of  various  works,  and  Greek  pro- 
fessor at  Franeker,  died  May  15,  1703,  aged  77.— 
Stbpbbn,  his  son,  was  an  eminent  physician  at 
Franeker,  and  published  several  works  as  his  own, 
thouffh  the  chief  part  of  them  was  compiled  or  bor- 
rowed. He  is  pnncipally  known  by  his  "  Lexicon- 
medicnm  grssco^atinum,"  of  which  an  English  trans- 
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lation  was  published  in  1693,  under  the  title  of 
'*  Physical  Dictionary."  Neither  the  time  of  his 
birth  or  death  is  recorded. 

BLANCAS  (Jbromb),  a  Spanish  historian  of  the 
aixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Saragossa,  and 
succeeded  the  famous  Znrita,  as  royal  historiographer. 
His  chief  works  are  **  Ad  regum  Arragonum  Vete- 
nimqne  comitum  depictas  eiligies,"  1587,  4to. ; 
**  Tabula  in  fiutos  magutratuum  justitiae  ArragoniSB/' 
1587,  4to. ;  and  *'  Armgonensium  remm  Commen- 
tarii,"  1588,  foL 

BLAKCHA  or  BLANC  (Jlan  or  John).  See 
Blanc. 

BLANCHARD  (Faancis),  a  lawyer  of  Paris, 
who  died  in  1650.  He  published  the  "  Eloges  des 
pveaidens,  &c. ;"  '*  L'Histoire  des  Maitres  des  Re- 
quites, &c.;"  and  some  other  works.— William, 
bis  son,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1 664,  and  obtained 
modi  employ.  Notwithstanding  his  professional 
labours,  he  found  time  for  literary  researches,  and 
in  1687  published  a  chronological  table  of  the  or- 
dinances of  the  French  kings  of  the  third  race. 
This  work  he  greatlv  augmented  and  new  modelled, 
and  rmiUished,  nnoer  the  title  of  '*  A  Chronological 
Compuation,  containing  a  Collection  of  the  Ordi- 
nances, Edicts,  Declarations,  and  Letters  Patent, 
of  the  kinffs  of  France,  relative  to  public  Justice, 
Police,  and  the  Finances,  from  the  Year  987,  to  the 
present  Time,"  2  vols.  fol.  1715.  This  is  a  work  in 
great  esteem,  and  ftill  of  laborious  and  exact  enqui- 
ries. The  author  was  preparing  a  supplement  to  it, 
when  be  died  in  1724. 

BLANCHARD  (Jamss),  called  the  Frefieh  Titian, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1600,  and  learned  painting 
under  Nicholas  BoUery,  his  grandfather.  He  studied 
two  years  at  Rome,  and  as  long  at  Venice,  where 
the  works  of  Titian  and  the  Venetian  school  per- 
fected him  in  the  art  of  colouring.  On  his  return, 
he  was  employed  a  considerable  time  at  Turin,  by 
the  duke  ox  l^voy,  and  afterwards  painted  several 
pieces  at  Lyons.  When  he  arrived  at  Paris,  his 
reputation  caused  him  to  be  fully  engaged;  and 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  St.  Andrew 
kneeling,  which  he  executed  for  the  church  at  Notre 
Dame,  raised  his  fame  to  an  equality  vrith  that  of 
the  first  painters.  He  designed  with  great  facility, 
thouffh  not  with  perfect  correctness ;  but  colouring 
was  hu  forte,  and  no  one  better  understood  the  art 
of  melting  tints  into  each  other,  and  managing 
U^ts  ana  shades.  He  particularly  excelled  in  vir- 
gms,  holy  families,  and  female  figures,  to  which  he 

Eve  a  good  deal  of  expression,  though  his  heads 
ve  a  general  resemblimce,  which  makes  them  ap- 
pear all  of  one  family.  His  principal  works,  besides 
those  mentioned,  are  a  gallery  at  the  faAtel  de  BouU 
lion,  of  subjects  from  the  heathen  mythology,  and 
the  bacchanals  in  the  saloon  of  M.  Morin;  with 
some  pieces  at  Versailles  and  Trianon.  Some  of 
his  portraits  at  Lyons  are  reckoned  equal  to  those 
of  Vandyke ;  and  he  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  who  brought  a  good  taste  for  colouring  into 
France.  Severu  of  his  designs  have  been  engraved ; 
some  by  his  own  hand.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1638, 
leaving  a  son  Gabriel,  who  was  also  a  painter  of 
eminence. 

BLANCHARD  (John  Baptist),  bom  at  Tour- 
teron  in  the  Ardennes,  in  1731,  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  at  Metz,  and 
at  Verdun,  and  on  the  suppression  of  their  order, 
went  to  Namur,  where  he  aied  in  1797     He  wrote 


"  Le  Temple  des  Muses,"  a  Collection  of  fsbles 
and  remarks ;  and  *'  L'Eoole  des  Maurs." 

BLANCHARD  (Pbanoois]),  one  of  the  first 
aeronauts,  bom  at  Andelys,  in  the  department 
of  the  Euro,  in  1738,  was  fond  of  mechanics  from 
his  youth,  and,  in  his  16th  year,  invented  a  self- 
moving  carriage.  He  displayed  also  great  inge- 
nuity in  the  invention  of  a  hydraulic  machine,  and 
in  the  constraction  of  a  flying  ship,  which,  by  means 
of  a  counterpoise  of  six  pounds,  was  raised  to  more 
than  twenty  feet  high  from  the  ground.  After  hav- 
ing made  his  first  aerostatic  voyage,  March  4,  1784^ 
he  crossed  the  channel  from  Dover  to  Calais,  in 
1785,  with  Dr.  JeCEries,  an  American  gentleman. 
For  this  exploit  he  was  rewarded,  by  the  king  of 
France  with  a  present  of  12,000  francs,  and  a  pen- 
sion  of  1200.  In  the  same  year  at  London,  he  first 
made  use  of  a  parachute,  and  terrified  the  spectators 
by  dropping  nearly  200  feet,  before  it  expanded. 
After  Daving  performed  several  other  aerostatic 
voyages,  he  was  accused  of  propagating  revolution- 
ary principles,  and  imprisoned  m  1793»  in  the  fort- 
ress of  Kufstein,  in  tlip  TyroL  Having  obtained 
his  liberty,  he  made  his  forty-sixth  ascent  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1796,  and  in  1798  he  ascended 
with  sixteen  persons,  in  a  large  balloon,  at  Rouen» 
and  descended  at  a  place  fifteen  miles  distant  He 
died  in  1809,  having  made  altogether  sixty-six 
aerostatic  voyages.— Madame  Blanch  a rd,  his  wife, 
made  several  ascents  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Her  last  was  from  the  gardens  of  Tivoli  in  Paris, 
in  Juue,  1819,  when  the  balloon  catching  fire  from 
some  fire-works  which  she  carried  with  her,  she 
fell  from  a  considerable  height,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces. 

BLANCHARD  (William),  an  actor  of  some 
celebrity,  was  bom  at  York  in  1769.  He  was 
brought  up  by  his  uncle,  a  printer,  and  apprenticed 
to  him  at  the  age  of  14,  but  soon  quitted  this  busi- 
ness for  the  profession  of  an  actor.  He  first  ap- 
peared at  Buxton,  under  the  name  of  Bentley,  in 
the  character  of  Allen  a  Dale,  in  Mr.  M'Nally's 
"  Robin  Hood."  In  1789,  he  re-as8umed  his  own 
name,  and  acted  Romeo,  Lothario,  and  other  tragic 
characters,  with  great  success.  After  passing  several 
years  at  the  provincial  theatres,  where  he  was  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  star,  he  made  his  first  appearance  at 
Co  vent  Garden,  in  October,  1800,  as  Acres,  in  the 
"  Rivals,"  He  has,  from  that  time  till  1833^  con^ 
tinned  to  act  in  London  with  tolerable  applause. 
His  principal  characters  are  Polonius,  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek,  Sir  Abel  Handy,  Sir  Christopher  Curry, 
Fluellen,  &c.  He  has  been  twice  married,  and  has 
serftaX  children. 

BLANCHE  of  Castillo,  queen  of  France,  was 
daughter  to  Alphonso  IX.  king  of  t^astille,  who 
married  her,  in  1200,  to  Lewis  VIII.  king  of  France. 
She  was  the  mother  of  nine  sons  and  two  daughters ; 
and  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1226,  she  became 
regent,  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Lewis,  then 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  this  arduous  situation,  when 
the  mat  lords  of  the  kingdom  were  affecting  inde- 
pendence, she  acted  with  equal  prudence  and  vigour, 
opposing  some  in  arms,  and  gaining  over  others  with 
presents  and  condescensions.  Among  these  was 
Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  who,  though  but  half 
her  age,  entertained  a  romantic  passion  for  her. 
This  she  flattered  by  fovours  which  in  some  measure 
endangered  her  reputation ;  as  did  likewise  the  as- 
sidnitiei  of  cardinal  Roman,  a  man  of  gallantry,  and 
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her  clone  coafidant  In  edncatiiig  the  young  kine, 
she  was  charged  with  putting  too  much  in  the  handt 
of  the  clergy,  and  encouraging  that  •uperatitious 
turn  which  afterwards  cauted  bo  many  calamities; 
but  she  proved  an  excellent  guardian  of  his  virtue, 
and  inspired  him  with  a  respect  that  was  never  les- 
sened. She  married  him  early  to  the  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Provence,  and  kept  the  young  couple  in 
great  subjection ;  and  even  after  her  son  had  ob- 
tained the  age  of  majority,  she  retained  much  of  her 
influence  over  him.  When,  in  1248,  Lewis  under- 
took his  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  Blanche 
was  again  created  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  go- 
verned with  great  prudence.  His  unfortunate  defeat 
and  imprisonment,  however,  threw  affairs  into  con- 
fusion, and  so  much  affected  her  spirits,  that  she  died, 
in  1252,  to  his  great  grief,  and  the  regret  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

BLANCHE  d'Artois,  queen  of  Navarre,  married, 
in  1270,  the  king  Henry  L,  and  on  his  death,  f^ur 
years  afterwards,  she  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, in  riffht  of  her  daughter,  Jeanne.  The  states, 
however,  chose  to  associate  with  her  don  Pedro 
Sancho,  which  so  irritated  Blanche,  that  she  solicited 
the  interference  of  Philip  le  Hardi,  king  of  France, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  civil  war  took  place. 
Blanche  married  a  second  husband,  Edmond  count 
of  Lancaster,  and  died  about  the  year  1300. 

BLANCHE,  a  native  of  Padua,  celebrated  for 
her  chastity.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  at  the 
siege  of  Bassano,  she  refused  to  gratify  the  passion 
of  Acciolin ;  and  when  the  tyrant  offered  violence 
Co  her  person,  she  threw  herself  into  her  husband's 
tomb,  where  she  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  stone 
which  covered  the  entrance,  1233. 

BLANCHE  de  Bourbon,  married  Peter  king  of 
CastiUe,  in  1352.  She  was  treated  with  great 
cruelty  by  her  husband,  who  fixed  his  affections  on 
Maria  de  Padilia,  and  she  was  at  last  poisoned  in 
prison,  13G1. 

BLANCHELADE  (Philibkrt  FaANtois 
RouNEL  de),  a  native  of  Dijon,  distinguished  in  the 
American  war,  and  at  the  taking  of  Tobago.  He 
was  afterwards  engaged  at  St  Domingo,  but  on  his 
return  to  Rochefort  he  was  arrested,  and  suffered 
death  April  15,  1793,  aged  58,  a  victim  to  the 
cowardice  and  suspicious  tyranny  of  the  then  exist- 
^g  government. 

BLANCHET  (Thomas),  a  French  painter  of 
merit,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1617.  He  first  attached 
himself  to  sculpture,  but  the  weakness  of  his  consti- 
tution caused  him  to  relinquish  that  art  for  painting. 
He  visited  Italy,  and  first  practised  there  in  perspec- 
tive and  architecture.  On  returning  to  Paris,  he 
painted  several  pieces  in  concurrence  with  le  Maire; 
among  the  rest,  a  picture  at  Notre  Dame,  much 
admired.  At  length  he  settled  at  Lyons,  where  he 
became  director  of  an  academical  school  and  ob- 
tained much  employment.  He  painted  with  great 
grace,  in  a  natural  tone  of  colouring,  and  a  noble 
and  elevated  style,  expressive,  and  richly  composed. 
His  masterpiece  was  reckoned  the  ceiling  of  the 
great  hall  in  the  h6lcl  de  ville,  which  was  unfortu- 
nately consumed  by  fire ;  an  accident  which  affected 
him  so  deeply,  that  it  was  near  costing  him  his  life. 
The  magistrates  of  Lyons  rewarded  him  for  his 
works  in  their  service,  and  gave  him  a  pension,  ami 
apartments  in  the  hdtcl  de  ville.  He  died  at  Lyon* 
in  1689. 
BLANCHET  (Fuancis),  was  born  at  Angcrville, 


near  Cbartret,  Jan.  26,  1707,  and  in  1724  eotend 
among  the  Jesuits,  in  two  of  whose  colleges  be  tab- 
sequently  taught  rhetoric  and  the  rlasiiGs.  He  vu 
afterwards  censor  royal,  and  tibrmrian  of  the  kiaf^'i 
cabinet,  and  died  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Jan.  29; 
1784  As  an  author  he  tB  chiefly  known  by  k^ 
"  Varietes  morales  et  amusantes,'*  and  **  Apokgim 
et  contes  Orientaux,'*  published  after  his  death. 

BLANCHOF  (Antony,  or  aecordaog  to  mnm^ 
John  Teuniz),  a  native  of  Aicmaer,  wastoris- 
bratcd  painter  of  sea-pieces  and  landscapes,  ind  diri 
in  1670,  aged  42. 

BLAND  (Elizabeth),  author  of  a  philaeteiyii 
Hebrew,  preserved  as  a  great  curiosity  in  tke  roril 
society,  was  the  wife  of  a  linen-draper  of  Londw. 
and  died  shortly  after  the  year  1712. 

BLAND  (Mrs.),  an  actress  and  singer  oa  tke 
London  stage,  was  the  natural  child  of  an  Italia 
Jewess  named  Romauzini.  She  fic«t  appeared  ft 
the  Surrey  theatre ;  in  1791,  at  the  Haymarket;  end 
subsequently  both  at  Drary-lane  and  Coventrgwki. 
Insanity  rendered  her  removal  from  the  stage  nscei- 
saiy,  some  time  previous  to  1824;  in  the  JdIj  d 
which  year  Mathews  and  others  exerted  thensdm 
for  her  benefit.  Her  husband  was  the  brotkcraf 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Jordan.  She  married  him  is 
1789,  and  is  said  to  have  broken  his  heart  by  kir 
infidelity.  She  was  considered  the  sweetest  kuU> 
singer  on  the  English  stage. 

BLANDRATA  (Georgk),  a  native  of  the  b» 
quisate  of  Saluces,  in  Italy,  practised  pbysir  ii 
Polaud  and  Transylvania,  whence  returning  t»  Italy, 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Pavia,  where  his  religNai 
opinions  had  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  tke 
inquisition.  He  fled  to  Geneva,  and  declare>l  tin- 
self  a  protestant,  but  in  that  place  he  excited  tke 
suspicions  of  Calvin,  which  he  found  as  dangeroai 
as  those  of  a  catholic  inquisition.  Leaving  Geofn, 
he  returned  to  Poland,  in  1558,  where  he  waivdl 
received  by  the  protestants,  and  appointed  to  asml 
in  the  government  of  their  churches.  The  lerten 
of  Calvin  pursued  him  where  his  power  ooold  B«t 
reach ;  and  discords  arising  in  the  churches,  ke  re* 
moved,  in  1563,  to  Transylvania,  where  prince  Jofcs 
Sigismund  made  him  his  physician.  After  the  dcttk 
of  Sigismund,  Blandrata  served  in  the  same  e^ 
city  Stephen  and  Christopher  Battori ;  and  ke  wu 
physician  to  Stephen  when  he  obtained  the  crows  of 
Poland.  He  came  to  an  unfortunate  end,  beiof 
strangled  in  his  bed  by  a  nephew,  who  made  kinuetT 
master  of  his  wealth ;— a  death  which  both  the  wtko- 
dox  and  heterodox  have  charitably  agreed  in  •^ 
counting  a  divine  judgment. 

BLANE  (sir  Gilbert),  a  native  of  BlaneMi 
in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  was  educated  at  Bdinbarvli, 
and  studied  medicine  both  there  and  at  Lond<m.  He 
resided  for  some  time  as  family  physician  to  tke  nA 
of  Holdemesse,  and,  by  the  interest  of  that  nobl«^ 
man,  was  appointed,  in  1779,  physician  to  the  fleet 
under  admiral  Rodney.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  great  skill  and  diligence  for  fiwr 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  received  a  pen- 
sion for  his  services.  His  publication  of  a  treatise 
on  the  "  Diseases  incident  to  Seamen  in  Hot  Cli- 
mates," induced  the  admiralty  to  appoint  him  eof 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  sick  and  wounded;  he 
was  subsequently  sent  on  a  mission  to  Walcheree, 
and  in  ISr^  at  which  time  he  was  physician  to  the 
royal  family,  he  was  created  a  baronet.  Beam* 
the  work  just  mentioned,  sir  Gilbert  was  author  of 
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m  **  Short  Acooont  of  the  most  efiectual  means  of 
rnvserving  the  Health  of  Seamen,"  *'  Elements  of 
Medieal  Logic,"  and  a  variety  of  papers  in  the 
*'  Medical  and  Chiruwical  Transactions." 

BLAMKBNBURa  (ChbistianFrbdsrick  DE), 
«ii*ofieer  in  the  Prufsian  serriee,  distinguished  by 
his  writuigs,  of  which  the  principal  are,  "An  Essay 
on  Rotnance/'  **■  A  Suj^dement  to  Sulxer's  Untver- 
■al  Hiatory  of  the  Fine  Arts/'  &c.  He  also  trans- 
lated into  German  Jehnson*s  "  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
and  other  Bngliah  works,  and  died  at  Leipsic,  May 
4,  1796,  aged%2. 

BLANTYRE  (lord),  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on 
th«10th  of  June,  1775,  and  having  entered  the  army, 
served  in  Heiland,  Eigypt,  and  Spain,  with  great 
credit.  He  married  a  danghter  of  admiral  Rodney 
in  1813,  and  in  1830,  going  to  Brussels  to  join  his 
fiunilv  «lnring  the  insnrrection  in  that  dty,  he  was 
killed  by  a  muaket  shot,  whilst  looking  ont  of  a 
wriiidoKr.  He  was  a  major-general  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  brd-lieotenant  of  Renfrewshire. 

BLASE,  a  saint  and  martyr,  who  was  beheaded 
about  the  year  383,  or,  as  some  bay,  387,  having 
pvevtou^  had  his  flesh  torn  with  iron  combs. 

BLASIUS  (Gbraed),  a  Flemish  physician, 
etodii^  at  Copenhagen  and  Leyden,  and  took  the 
degiee  ef  M.D.  at  the  latter  university  in  1G46.  He 
iiibaeqaently  aetUed  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was 
BFofetaor  of  medicine  and  physician  to  the  general 
koanital,  and  died  in  1682.  Beisides  editions  of  the 
worn  of  Mvaral  anatomical  writers,  enriched  with 
Talnahle  remmentaries,  he  published  ''Observata 
AnatoBiGa  in  homines  timia,  equo,  vitula,  testudine, 
•ehino,  ([lire,  serpente,  ardea,"  &c.,  1674,  8vo. ; 
**Zootomtts,  sen  anatonue  variorum  animaliom,  pars 
prina,"  1676,  12mo.;  and  also  several  medical 
treatifcfl. 

BLAVET  (Michbl),  a  celebrated  flute-player 
and  mnsical  conwoser,  was  a  native  of  Besan$on,  and 
patroaixed  by  Frederic  II.  kin^  of  Pmssia.  He 
became  fobseqnently  musician  m  ordinary  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1768,  aged  68. 
—John  Loois,  his  son,  was  author  of  an  "  Essay 
on  Agriculture^"  and  translator  of  Adam  Smith's 
■*  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  other  English  works,  into 
French.  He  was  librarian  to  the  prince  de  Conti, 
and  censor  royal,  and  died  about  the  year  1780. 

BLAYNEV  (Benjamin,  D.D.)  a  learned  theo- 
logian and  biblical  critic,  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford,  and  canon  of  Christchurch,  died  in  1801. 
Besides  a  variety  of  manuscript  works,  deposited 
after  his  death  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  palace,  he 
published  in  his  lifetime  a  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel,"  in  4to. ;  new  transla- 
ions  of  the  books  ef  Zechariah  and  Jeremiah  with 
the  Lamentations,  and  several  sermons.  He  is, 
however,  principally  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Ox- 
ford Bible,  priuted  in  1769,  and  celebrated  for  the 
accuracy  of  its  marginal  references. 

BLEFKCN,  or  BLBFKENIUS  (Dithmar),  a 
voyager  and  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lower  Saxony, 
went  in  1563  to  Iceland,  where  he  collected  materials 
tor  a  curious  description  of  that  island.  He  after- 
wards made  a  voyage  to  Africa,  and  travelled  through 
several  countries.  His  account  of  IceUind  was  first 
published  at  Levdeo.  1607,  8vo. 

BLBGNY  (Nicholas  i>e),  a  surgeon  of  Paris, 
and  also  doctor  of  physic,  deserves  mention,  as 
having  led  the  way  to  some  useful  designs.     He 


established  at  his  own  house  what  he  called  "  an 
academy  of  new  discoveries,"  and  delivered  courses 
of  surgery  and  pharmacy  to  the  apprentices  of  sur- 
geons and  apothecaries,  and  even,  it  is  said,  a  course 
of  wig-makin|^  to  the  youths  of  that  profession.  He 
took  upon  himself  the  titles  of  *' counsellor  and 
physician-artikt  in  ordinary  to  the  kiog  and  mon- 
sieur, and  placed  by  his  majesty's  command  at  the 
head  of  the  examination  and  verification  of  new 
discoveries  in  medicine."  In  1 679  he  undertook  a 
monthly  publicaiion,  entitled  "  New  Discoveries  in 
all  the  Departments  of  Medicine,"  which  was  so 
well  received,  that  Theoi)hilu8  Bonet  of  GiHieva 
translated  it  into  Latin,  and  published  it  under  the 
title  of  "  Zodiacus  Medice-Gallicus."  It  was  also 
translated  into  German  and  Dutch.  Haller  affirms 
that  de  Blegny  made  an  attempt  to  institute  a  new 
order  of  kmghthood,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the 
master  and  president,  and  that  on  this  account  he 
was  bani^eo.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
grace, it  appears  that  he  associated  himself  with 
Gautier,  a  physician  of  Niort,  who  lived  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  that  in  coigunction  they  published  the 
"  Mercure  Savant,"  an  odd  medley  of  medical  pa- 
ners,  songs,  poetry,  and  politics.  This  appeared  in 
1684,  and  only  reached  two  numbers.  It  is,  how- 
ever, memorable,  as  having  caused  Bayle  to  resume 
his  design  of  a  literary  journal,  which  he  commenced 
as  soon  as  that  work  dropped.  De  Blegny  published 
various  other  works  in  surgery  and  physic,  from  one 
of  which  it  appears  that  he  was  living  at  Paris  in 
1689.     How  long  he  survived  is  unknown. 

BLENDE  (Baethxlemi),  a  native  of  Brugei^ 
who  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  Paraguay  in  1715. 
He  was  for  some  time  protected  by  an  Indian  chie4 
who  respected  him  and  listened  to  his  discourse,  but 
the  tribe  under  him  growing  weary  of  such  a  re- 
straint upon  their  conduct,  put  him  to  death  toWbrds 
the  end  of  the  year  above  mentioned. 

BLESS  (Hsnrt),  a  painter  of  Bovine  near  Di- 
nant,  celebrated  for  his  landscapes,  died  in  1550, 
aged  70.  He  generally  placed  an  owl  in  them  as  a 
mark,  whence  they  are  called  owl  pieces. 

BLETERIE  (John  Philip  Rens  nx  la),  a  na- 
tive of  Uennes,  entered  early  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory,  and  became  a  distinguished  professor 
in  it«  A  regulation  concerning  perukes  was  the 
cause  of  his  quitting  it,  after  which  he  came  to 
Paris,  and  obtained  t^e  rhetorical  chair  in  the  royid 
college,  and  a  seat  in  the  academy  of  belles-lettres. 
Among  other  works  well  received  by  the  public,  he 
was  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate," Paris,  1735,  1746,  12mo.  a  work  of  much 
curious  research,  and  written  with  elefi^ance,  and  an 
impartiality  at  that  time  unusual.  It  was  followed 
by  the  "History  of  the  Emperer  Jovian,  and  a 
translation  of  some  works  of  the.  emperor  Julian," 
Paris,  1748,  2  vols.  l2mo.  This  production  Gibbon 
frequently  quotes  with  applause,  and  calls  it  "  a  work 
remarkably  disUnguibhed  by  elegance  of  style,  criti- 
cal disquisition,  and  religious  prejudice."  The 
abb4  de  la  Bleterie  also  published  a  translation  of 
the  "  Life  of  Agricola,"  and  the  '*  Manners  of  the 
Germans"  of  Tacitus,  with  a  life  of  that  historian,  in 
1755 ;  and  a  translation  of  the  first  »ix  books  of  the 
"Annals,"  in  1768.  He  died  in  1772,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

BLETON,  or  BLETTON,  a  practitioner  of  the 
pretended  art  of  rhabdomancy,  or  the  faculty  of  dis- 
covering subterraneous  treasures,   ^rings,  &c  by 
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means  of  a  wooden  rod.  Like  Jacques  Aimar  Ver- 
nai,  he  met  with  many  partisans,  even  amons  men 
of  science,  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Neither 
the  time  of  his  birth  or  death  is  mentioned. 

BLEULAND  (Janus),  a  Dutch  physician,  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  "  De  Sana  et  Morbosa 
OSsophagi  Structura,"  Leyden,  1787,  4to.;  and 
**  Difficult^  du  Passage  des  Alimens  dans  le  Doode- 
num,"  1787,  4to.     He  died  about  1790,  Tery  young. 

BLOCH  or  BLOCK  (John  Bbasmus),  a  gar- 
dener of  Copenhagen  in  the  earljr  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  published  a  botaniod  work  in  1647, 
entitled  "  Horticultura  Danica,"  in  4to. 

BLOCK  (Danisl),  a  native  of  Pomerania,  emi- 
nent as  a  painter  of  architectural  and  historical 
pieces,  and  portraits,  died  in  his  81st  year,  in  1661. 

BLOCK  (Joanna  Kosktxn),  a  native  of  Am- 
sterdam, bom  in  1650,  was  celebrated  for  her  beau- 
tiAil  models  in  wax,  engravings  on  chrystal  and 
glass,  &c.  and  copies  of  paintings  in  paper,  executed 
with  scissors,  ror  three  pieces  or  this  latter  de- 
scription she  is  said  to  have  refused  1000  florins 
from  the  elector  palatine,  and  to  have  received  a  sum 
four  times  as  large  from  the  empress  of  Germany  for 
a  trophy  similarly  cut  out,  adorned  with  the  imperial 
arms.     She  died  in  1715. 

BLOCK  (Georgb  Castanvus^,  bishop  of  Rip- 
pen  in  Denmark,  published  in  1767  a  learned  work, 
utended  to  illustrate  the  botanical  history  of  the 
Old  Testament,  called  **  Tentamen  Phcenicologices 
Sacrae,"  &c.     He  died  in  1773,  aged  56. 

BLOCK  (Mark  Elieixr),  an  eminent  naturalist 
at  Anspach,  was  brought  up  to  the  surgical  profes- 
sion, made  himself  master  of  the  science  of  anatomy, 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder.  His  principal  work  is  a  natural 
history  of  fishes,  publishedfirst  in  6  vols,  folio,  1785, 
with  coloured  plates,  afterwards  reprinted  in  1799, 
in  12  vols.  4to.  His  other  works  are  a  treatise  on 
intestinal  worms,  some  papers  on  the  habits,  &c.  of 
fishes,  published  in  the  Berlin  memoirs,  and  a  short 
dissertation,  in  6vo.  on  the  qualities  of  the  Pyrmont 
waters.     He  died  Aug.  6,  1799,  at  Berlin,  aged  76. 

BLOEMAERT  (Abraham),  the  most  distin- 
guished of  a  family  of  Dutch  artists,  was  bom  in 
l567,  at  Gorcum.  His  fother  Cornelius  was  an  ar- 
chitect, engineer,  and  excellent  statuary  of  Dor- 
drecht, who  in  the  troubles  of  the  Low  Countries 
removed  to  Utrecht  At  this  place  he  exercised  his 
son  Abraham  in  copying  the  designs  of  Frank  Floris ; 
and  though  placed  with  differont  masters,  Abraham 
formed  a  style  of  painting  for  himself,  by  means  of 
which  he  rose  to  great  cdebrity.  He  succeeded  in 
almost  every  branch  of  the  art  except  portrait; 
drew  with  great  freedom,  and  possessed  much  focility 
of  invention,  which  in  some  instances  caused  him 
to  deviate  from  nature  in  his  figures.  Few  of  his 
works  are  met  with  out  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
Germany.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1647,  leaving 
four  sons,  all  painters  or  engravers.— Cornelius, 
younger  son  to  the  precedin|f,  a  very  eminent  en- 
graver, was  bora  at  Utrecht  m  1603^  but  lived  the 
mater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome.  He  signalised 
himself  by  a  talent  unknown  before  him,  of  effecting 
an  insensible  gradation  from  his  lights  to  his  sha- 
dows, and  by  introducing  a  delicate  variety  of  tints 
in  the  different  distances  of  his  subjects. 

BLOMEFIELD  (Francis),  an  English  topo- 
graphical writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the 
author  of  "  Collectanea  Cantabrigiensia,  or  Collec- 


tions relating  to  Cambridge  university,  tevn,  tad 
county,"  Norwich,  1750,  4to. ;  and  other  topom. 
pfaical  works.  He  was  rector  of  Fcnfield  in  Now 
folk,  and  died  in  1755  or  1756. 

BLOMFIELD  (Charlb*  Jamss),  was  ben « 
Bury  St  Edmond's  in  Sniblk,  in  1786,  and  <wi. 
pleted  his  education  at  Trinity  oollegt,  Csinbnd|v, 
where  he  obtained  a  Craven  seboiarship  iu  18Ss. 
In  1806  he  graduated  B  JL»  was  third  wnagkr  of 
his  year,  and  obtained  the  first  medal  for  a  priie 
poem.  Not  long  after  he  published  a  new  editioa  of 
the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  and  in  1809  wm 
chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1810,  Lord  Bris- 
tol conferred  on  htm  the  Uving  of  Quarrington  in 
Ijincolnshire,  and  Lord  Spencer  subsequently  give 
him  that  of  Dunton,  where  he  remained  Kfn 
years,  during  which  time  he  published  editioas  of 
several  of  the  plays  of  Aschylus,  a  new  edkioo  of 
Callimachus,  and,  in  conjunction  with  T.  Reasd, 
the  "  MttSA  Canubrigienses."  In  1812,  he  edited, 
in  conjunction  with  professor  Monk,  the  posthnuQi 
tracU  of  Person ;  and  in  1814,  he  pubhshed  **Ai 
vcrsaria  Porsoni."  About  this  time  he  excfasafed 
his  cure  at  Dunton  for  that  of  Tuddenhim  is  Stf 
folk,  having  previously  been  presented  by  hispttra, 
Lord  Bristol,  with  the  livings  of  Great  and  Litik 
Cfaesterford  in  Essex.  In  1819,  he  was  madeehsp- 
Uin  to  the  bishop  of  London;  in  18H  biihspof 
Chester;  and  in  1828,  bishop  of  London.  Ames; 
his  latest  literary  labours,  the  continuation  of  ku 
edition  of  ^schylus  is  the  most  imnortant.— Ed- 
ward Valentinb,  brother  of  the  bishop,  wasbon 
in  1788,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  antrerebr 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  received  several  pniei,iDd 
in  1812  obtained  a  fellowship.  He  visited  Gennuy 
in  1813,  and  on  his  return  translated  MsttUa'} 
*'  Griechische  Grammatik."     He  died  in  181& 

BLOND.    See  Lb  Blond. 

BLOND  or  BLON  (Jambs),  a  painter  and  en- 
graver of  Frankfort,  who  came  to  England,  tod  «( 
on  foot  a  project  for  printing  meixotinto  plain  in 
colour,  so  as  to  imitate  the  pictures  tnm  which  tfaer 
were  taken,  but  fsiled.  He  had  no  better  saccetf  m 
a  plan  for  copying  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  in  Upei- 
try,  though  he  made  some  fine  drawings  ht  \ht 
subject  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  an  hoipitBlit 
Paris  in  1741,  aged  71.  His  works  possest  eoui- 
derable  merit,  and  he  was  also  aathor  of  a  book 
entiUed  "  II  Colorito,  or  the  harmony  of  colonriDg 
in  painting  reduced  to  infisllible  practice." 

BLONDBL,  a  minstrel  in  the  reign  of  Ricbiid 
Cour  de  Lion,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
immured  king,  by  singing  beneath  the  waUi  of 
Lowenstein  castle  a  song,  the  joint  compoiitiM  ^ 
himself  and  Richard,  who  heard  and  responded  to 
the  strain.  More  than  one  dramatic  piece  hai  bceo 
founded  upon  this  subject,  and  €hretry,  in  particidsr, 
has  a  beautiful  opera. 

BLON  DEL  (David),  a  French  protestant  ni- 
nister,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in  civil  vA 
ecclesiastical  history,  was  a  native  of  Chalosa,  is 
Champagne.  He  was  received  minister  in  16H 
and  settled  at  Houdan,  near  Paris.  His  first  vork 
was  a  defence  of  those  of  his  communion,  in  sasvcr 
to  some  invectives  of  the  opposite  party,  espcenlqr 
those  of  the  bishop  of  Lo^on,  afterwards  cardtiw 
Richelieu.  This  obtained  him  a  reputation  wUcfc 
caused  him  to  be  much  employed  and  tnisted  b;  "* 

frotestant  synods,    both  provincial  and  nstion**- 
Ic  was  made  honorary  professor,  with  a  penaioo,  nj 
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the  syaod  of  Churenton,  which  enabled  him  lo  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  letters.  He  published 
.'*  Explications  on  the  Eucharist,"  a  work  concerniDg 
"  the  Primacy  of  the  Churchi"  "  Pseudo-Isidorus 
«t  Turrianus  ▼apulaotes,"  against  the  decretal 
epistles^  a  *'  Treatise  on  the  Sybils,"  proving  the 
folsity  of  the  oracles  ascribed  to  them,  and  a  trea- 
tise "  De  Episcopis  et  Presbyteris."  His  enquiries 
•leading  him  to  reject  the  ancient  fabulous  story  oP 
pope  Joan,  he  drew  up  a  treatise  against  the  vulgar 
notion  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person,  which  has 
been  considered  as  unanswerable.  He  likewise 
wrote  several  works  on  civil  history,  as  **  Proofs  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Duke  de  la  Trimouille  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples ;"  a  large  work  on  **  the  Gene- 
aktgy  of  the  Kings  of  France,  against  Chitiet," 
said  to  have  been  written  at  the  instigation  of  the 
chancellor  Seguier;  and  a  piece  *'De  formula 
Rcgnante  Christo.**  On  the  death  of  Gerard  Vua- 
sios,  Blondel  was  invited  by  the  curators  of  the 
Schola  Illustris  of  Amsterdam  to  succeed  him,  as 
professor  of  history.  He  accepted  the  place,  and 
isBOved  to  that  city  in  16d0,  where  he  died  in  1655, 
at  the  age  of  64. 

BLONDEL  (Francis),  an  eminent  architect 
and  engineer,  was  born  in  1617,  at  Ribemont,  in 
Picardy.  He  appears  to  have  been  brought  up  as  a 
man  of  letters,  for  the  first  mention  of  him  is  in 
mmlity  of  travelling  governor  to  the  young  count  of 
Brienncy  in  1652.  Of  this  journey  through  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Italy,  which  continued  three 
yean,  a  Latin  rela  ion  was  printed.  He  was  ailer- 
waxds  employed  in  various  nogociations  with  foreign 
princes,  and  in  1659  was  sent  by  Lewis  XIV.  as 
his  envoy  extraordinary  to  Constantino|»le,  on  which 
occasion  he  also  visited  Egypt  On  his  return,  he 
had  a  brevet  of  counsellor  of  state ;  he  was  also 
appointed  to  instruct  the  grand  dauphin  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  belles-lettres ;  and  was  one  of  the 
mathematical  professors  at  the  college  royal.  His 
talents  for  architecture  were  not  displayed  till  1665, 
when  he  was  sent  by  the  court  to  construct  a  bridge 
over  the  Charente  at  the  town  of  Saintes.  In  1669 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
and  about  the  same  period  the  king  gave  him  letters 
patent  for  the  superintendence  of  all  the  public 
works  in  Paris.  The  repair  and  decoration  of  the 
gates  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Bernard  were  carried  on 
under  his  direction  ;  but  in  these  works  his  genius 
was  fettered  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient  construc- 
tions. The  gate  of  St.  Denis  wa^  entirely  his  own 
erection,  and  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent and  finished  pieces  of  French  architecture. 
Blondel  was  appointed  director  and  professor  of  the 
academy  of  architecture  established  in  1671.  In 
this  office  he  gave  a  *' Course  of  Architecture,*' 
which  was  published  in  large  folio  in  1698,  and 
became  a  standard  work  on  that  art.  He  also  com- 
posed and  presented  to  the  king  in  1675,  treatises 
*•  On  the  Art  of  throwing  Bombs,"  and  ♦*  On  a  new 
method  of  Fortification,**  which  procured  him  the 
rank  of  camp  marsh^  His  other  worVs  vere, 
"  Notes  on  tJhc  Architecture  of  Savot,"  "  Solution 
of  four  principal  problems  of  Architecture,**  "  A 
Course  of  Mathematics,"  the  "  History  of  the  Ro- 
man Calendar,**  and  "  A  Comparison  between 
Pindar  and  Horace."     He  died  in  1686. 

BLONDEL  (James  Francis)',  born  at  Rouen 
in  1705j  a  celebrated  ^>rofessor  and  author  in  archi- 
tecture, is  known  byhxs  **  Architecture  Franfoisc," 


4  vols,  folio,  but  more  advantageously  by  his  "  Course 
of  Civil  Architecture,*'  9  vou.  8vo.  He  wrote  aU 
the  articles  relative  to  this  art  in  the  Encyclopccbe. 
He  died  at  his  school  in  the  Louvre  in  1774. 

BLONDEL  (Laukxnce),  a  native  of  Paris, 
learned  in  ecclesiastical  history,  wrote  a  life  of  the 
Saints,  which  was  published  in  1772,  thirty-two 
years  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

BLONDEL  (James  Alglstls),  an  English 
physician,  who  wrote  a  work  respecting  the  strength 
of  imagination  in  pregnant  women,  in  which  he 
ridicules  the  vulgar  notions  on  that  subject 

BLONDIN  (Pbtbh),  was  born  the  l8th  of  Dec. 
1682,  in  Picardy.  He  attached  himself  to  botany 
under  the  famous  Tournefort,  who .  soon  distin- 
guished him  from  the  rest  of  his  pupils,  and  he  after- 
wards became  a  most  assiduous  enquirer  into  the 
treasures  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  1712  he 
was  admitted  into  Uie  French  academy,  in  quality 
of  eleve  of  M.  Renaume.  He  published  but  one 
writing,  in  which  he  has  departed  from  the  system 
of  Tournefort,  with  regard  to  certain  plants.  He  had 
been  admitted  doctor  of  physic  at  Rheims  in  1706, 
and  intended  to  have  ofi'ered  himself  as  one  of  the 
faculty  at  Paris,  where  he  was  prematurely  cut  off 
by  death  on  the  15th  of  April,  1713. 

BLOOD  (Tuomas),  commonly  called  colonel 
Blood,  was  one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  who,  after 
beiuff  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  take  Dublin  castle,  by 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  came  to  England,  and  seized 
the  person  of  that  nobleman,  with  the  intention  of 
hanging  him  at  Tyburn,  had  not  the  duke  been 
rescued.  His  next  step  was  to  ^ain  access,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  clergyman,  to  the  Tower,  to  carry  off 
the  crown  and  regalia ;  which  he  might  have  effected, 
if  he  had  not  hesitated,  and,  in  a  moment  of  com* 
passion,  spared  the  life  of  the  keeper,  whom  he 
had  devoted  to  death.  When  taken,  he  confessed 
his  crime,  and  being  brought  before  Charles  II.,  re- 
ceived the  royal  pardon.  The  monarch  also  granted 
him  an  estate  of  500/.  per  annum,  and  showed  him 
so  much  favour,  that  the  wits  of  the  time,  alluding  to 
Coventry's  fate,  said  that  Charles  kept  the  ruffian 
about  his  person  to  intimidate  his  enemies.  Blood 
died  in  prison,  where  he  had  been  confined  fox  a 
scandalous  impntation  on  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  August,  1680. 

BLOOMFIELD  (Robxrt),  the  son  of  a  tailor, 
was  born  in  1766,  at  Honington,  near  Bury  St 
Edmund's,  Suffolk.  After  being  taught  to  read,  he 
was,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  taken  into  the  employ  of 
i.is  uncle,  a  former,  and  remained  with  him  till  his 
elder  brother,  a  shoemaker,  in  London,  took  him  to 
the  metropolis,  and  taught  him  his  occupation.  He 
continuei^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months,  which 
he  passed  in  the  exercise  of  his  former  employment 
in  Suffolk,  to  work  in  London  as  a  journeyman 
shoemaker  lor  several  years ;  and  during  that  period 
he  began  to  exercise  his  talents  in  making  verses, 
some  of  which  he  sent  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper. 
Theii  insertion  stimulated  the  youthful  poe^  who 
continued  to  write,  and  at  length  produced  a  poem 
of  considerable  extent,  entitled  **  The  Farmer's  Boy," 
describing  the  occupations  of  the  husbandman  through 
Uie  four  seasons  of  the  year.  This  piece  attracted 
little  attention,  till  it  tell  into  the  hands  of  Caj|)el 
Lofft,  who  was  so  struck  with  its  beauties,  that  he  im- 
mediately corrected  and  prepared  it  for  the  press,  an(I 
shortly  after  imblished  it  with  notes,  and  a  prefatorv 
account  of  tne  author.     His  book  passed  through 
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many  editiooB  in  a  short  time,  and  procured  him  the 
patronage  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  bestowed  on 
nimaimall  annuity,  and  appointed  him  under-sealer 
in  the  seal^office.  Being  forced  to  resign  this  situa- 
tion,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  worked  at  his  trade 
at  a  shoemaker,  and  employed  himself  in  construct- 
ing Aolian  harps,  which  he  suld  among  his  friends, 
Alter  publishing  two  or  three  volumes  of  poetry,  he 
engaged  in  the  book-ti-ade,  became  a  bankrupt,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  afflicted  with  violent 
head-aches,  and  became  nearly  blind.  At  length  he 
left  the  metropolis  and  went  to  Shefford  in  Bedford- 
ahire,  where  he  died,  Aug.  19, 1823.  '  Besides  his  Hrst 
«nd  principal  work,  he  was  the  author  of  a  volume 
catiUed  *'  Wild  Flowers,"  containing  a  collection  of 
poetical  tales,  and  **  Hazlewood-Hall :  a  Village 
I>rama,"  which  appeared  shortly  before  his  decease. 
Bloomfield  has  drawn  his  own  portrait  in  the  *'  Par- 
mer's Boy,"  and  described  the  scenes  and  events 
which  he  actually  witnessed :  whence  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  spirit  a^d  originality  in  the  iK>em  which 
■tamps  it  with  the  impress  of  genius,  and  will  render 
it  always  pleasing. 

BLOOT  (Paraa),  a  Flemish  painter,  celebrated 
Ibr  his  low'life  scenes,  died  in  1667. 

BLOUNT  (Chaklxs),  lord  Mountjoy,  and  carl 
of  Devonshire,  was  the  second  son  of  James  lord 
Mountjoy,  and  was  bom  in  1563.  After  an  educa- 
tion at  Oxford  and  the  Inner  Temple,  he  appeared 
at  court  in  his  twentieth  year,  where  the  uncommon 
beanty  of  his  person  caused  him  to  be  distinguished 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  he  soon  after  was  knighted. 
He  was  one  of  the  spirited  young  noblemen  who, 
in  1588^  fitted  out  ships  at  their  own  ex^iense,  to 
engage  the  Spanish  armada.  In  1594  he  was  made 
governor  of  Portsmouth;  and  in  that  year  succeeded, 
by  hit  brother's  death,  to  the  peerage,  and  title  of 
, Mountjoy.  Having  been  much  addicted  to  military 
'  fftttdies,  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  ^nit  his  lessons  in 
practice ;  and  Ibr  that  ^irpose  entertained  a  com- 

emy  in  the  Low-countries,  and  afterwards  served  in 
rittany  with  sir  Jo^n  Norris.  The  queen,  how- 
ever, was  not  pleased  with  his  absence,  and  at 
length  absolutely  enjoined  him  to  remain  at  court 
She  made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  1597,  find 
employed  him  as  lieutenant  under  the  earl  of  Essex, 
first  in  an  expedition  to  the  Azores,  and  then  to 
Ireland,  where  the  ^reat  rebellion  had  broken  out. 
In  1599,  after  the  disgrace  of  Essex,  Mountjoy  was 
made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  a  full  expecta- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  that  he  was  the  man 
destined  to  restore  her  authority  in  that  country. 
He  did  not  disappoint  her  hopes ;  by  a  winter  cam- 
paign, he  redtiiced  the  Irish  to  the  utmost  distress ; 
and  in  December,  1601,  he  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory near  Kinsale,  over  the  natives  and  their  allies 
the  Spaniards,  which  entirely  broke  their  power. 
Soon  after,  Tyrone  submitted,  and  was  brought  over 
to  England  by  Mountjoy,  in  the  beginning  of  1GU3. 
James,  who  had  at  this  time  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
confirmed  and  augmented  the  honours  of  this  suc- 
cessfitl  general,  and  advanced  him  to  the  earldom  of 
Devonshire.  He  also  made  him  master  of  the  ord- 
Bance,  and  conferred  upon  him  various  lucrative 
grants  in  both  countries.  In  IGOl  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  negociating  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  England  and  Spain ;  aud  he  had  a  share 
ttt  the  management  of  other  affairs  of  moment  A 
Tiolent  illness  carried  him  off  in  the  prime  of  life, 
at  the  Savoy,  in  April,  1606.     Lord  Mountjoy  was 


learned  as  well  as  ^-aliant;  and  in  a  conference 
with  a  catholic  clerg}'man  in  Ireland,  refuted  a  bbc 
quotation  of  his  from  St.  Austin,  by  briuging  th« 
book  out  of  his  teut. 

BLOUNT  (sir  Henry),  was  bom  in  1G02,  tt 
Tittenhanger  in  Hertfordshire.     He  was  educatfd 
at  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  and  on  leaving  that  ani. 
versity,  applied  to  the  study  of  the  law  la  GrarV 
lun.  '  In  1634  he  made  a  foreign  tour,  ahicbiie 
extended  to  Grand  Cairo ;  and  returning  to  Eng- 
land after  an  absence  of  two  years,  printed  so  ac- 
count  of  his  travels,  under  the 'title  of  "  A  Voyage 
into  the  Levant,'*  &c.  &c.     Soon  after,  be  was  ap- 
pointed oue  of  the  band  of  pensioners  by  Ckailcs  1^ 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  ItiSS,  he  succeeded 
to  the  family  seat  of  Blouut*s.haII,  in  Staffurdshirf. 
and  a  cousi'derable  estate.     Ou  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  civil  \rar,  he  first  joined  the  royal  ^Arty,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hili;  but  he  afte*. 
wards  left  the  king,  and  returned  to  London,  vhere 
Le  obtained  a  favourable  reception  from  those  ia 
power.     In  1G51  he  was  named  one  of  a  committee 
for  reforming  the  practice  of  the  luw,  sat  in  1654  u 
a  commissioner  for  the  trial  of  the  brother  of  the 
Portuguese  ambassador  for  murder,  and  coatribuied 
to  the  spirited  act  of  justice  which  was  exrcoled 
upon  him.     At  the  restoration  he  was  favoundly 
received  by  the  king;  and  in  16C1  he  served  asbig)^ 
sheriff  of  Hcrifordshiro.     Tlienceforth  he  lived  as  a 
retired  English  gentleman  till  his  death  in  1693^ 
Six  comedies  published  in  the  name  of  John  Lilly, 
under  the  title  of  "  Court  Comedies,"  have  been  as- 
cribcd  to  him. — Sir  Thomas  Pops,  eldest  son  <l 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1649,  obtained  an  earfy 
reputation  for  learning  and  worth,  and  was  created 
a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  in  1679.    He  sat  as  burgess 
for  St  Alban's  in  the  parliaments  of  the  thirtieth 
and  thirty-first  years  of  that  king's  reign,  and  was 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Hertford,  in 
three  parliaments  after  the  revolution.    In  his  pab- 
lie  capacity  he  appeared  as  a  friend  of  liberty,  and  a 
true  patriot,  aud,  as  a  man  of  learning,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  valuable  work  in  Latin,  en- 
titled "  Censum  'jelebriorum  authorum ;"  London, 
foL,  1690,  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1694  and  1710, 
4to.     It  is  properly  nor  more  than  a  compilation,  but 
is  composed  with  accuracy,  and   is  still  consulted 
for  dates  and  other  information.     A  work  which  he 
published  in  1094,   entitled  "  De  Re  Poetica;  or, 
liemarks  on  Poetry ;  with  Characters  and  Censures 
of  the  most  considerable  Poets,  whether  ancient  or 
modern  ;  extracted  out  of  the  best  and  choicest  Cri- 
lics;"  4to.,  is  a  similar  compilation  in  a  particular 
branch  of  literature.     His  "  Natural  History,  con- 
taining muny  not  comnwin  Observations,  extracted 
out  of  the  best  modern  Writers,"  1093,  Pimo.,  is 
likewise  no  more  than  a  common-place-book.    He 
appears  as  an  original  writer  only  in  his   "  Essays 
ou  several  Subjects,"  8vo.  in  which  he  has,  with 
considerable  freedom,   discussed  various   nice  and 
interesting  points ;    such   as,  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood,  the  proper  regard  due  to  the  ancieuts^ 
the  variety  of  opinions,   the  uncertainty  of  human 
knowledge,  the  effects  of  custom  and  education,  &c. 
lie  died  at  Tittenhanger  in   1097. — Charlks,  a 
brother  of  the  subject  of  the  preceduig  article,  and 
the  most  celebrated  person  of  his  family,  was  bora 
in  1654,  and  was  married  and  settled  'in  an  inde- 
pendent estate  at  the  age  of  eighteen.     His  first 
avowed  work  attracted  considerable  notice.    It  ap- 
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pewed  in  1678,  under  the  title  of  "  Anima  Mundi; 
or,  an  Historical  Narration  of  the  Opinions  of  the 
Ancients  concerning  Man's  Soul  after  this  Life, 
according  to  unenlightened  Nature/'  A  complaint 
was  lodffed  against  it  before  Dr.  Comptoni  bishop 
of  London,  who  enjoined  its  suppression,  though  it 
had  been  Ucensed.  Not  content  with  this,  a  zealous 
person  in  the  bishop's  absence  had  the  book  burned : 
that  concise  mode  of  confuting,  which  bigotry  has 
always  preferred  to  any  other !  The  book  has,  how- 
ever,  met  with  able  answerers  of  a  different  kind ; 
but  it  has  been  always  valued  as  a  learned  summary 
of  opinions  on  an  important  topic.  In  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Blount  printed  a  single  sheet,  entitled 
"  Mr.  Hobbes's  last  Words  and  dying  Legacy,"  ex- 
tracted from  the  Leviathan  of  that  author,  and  in- 
tended to  expose  its  principles ;  though  in  the  main 
be  was  an  aJmirer  and  friend  of  Hobbes.  This  ap- 
peared under  the  signature  of  "  Junius  Brutus  ;*' 
It  is  a  very  powerfully  written  piece,  and  has  been 
excelled  by  few  party  publications.  In  1680,  he 
printed  the  work  which  has  made  him  most  known, 
a  translation  of  "  The  two  first  Books  of  Philostra- 
tos^  concerning  the  Life  of  ApjpoUonius  Tyanaus, 
with  philological  notes  upon  each  chapter,'*  fol.  It 
was  considered  as  so  dangerous  an  attempt  to  injure 
the  christian  religion,  that  it  was  very  soon  sup- 
pressed, so  tha^few  copies  got  abroad.  He  followed 
up  the  blow  in  the  same  year  with,  "  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians,  or  the  Original  of  Idolatry,  toge- 
ther with  the  political  Institution  of  the  Gentiles' 
Sacrifices ;"  a  keen  attack  upon  heathen  priestcraft, 
by  which  the  author  certainly  meant  to  give  a  side- 
blow  to  what  he  deemed  priestcraft  in  other  systems. 
He  was  now  considered  as  the  head  of  the  deistical 
sect,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  zealous  in  pro- 
pagating his  opinions  by  letters  among  his  friends. 
His  notoriety,  nowever,  augmented  his  caution ;  so 
that  he  carefully  concealed  his  being  the  author  of 
a  book  entiaed,  '*  Religio  Laici,"  published  in  1683; 
which  is  said  by  Dr.  Leland  to  be  little  more  than  a 
translation  of  lord  Herbert's  work  under  the  same 
title.  His  studies  about  this  time  seem  to  have 
tajten  a  different  turn.  In  1684,  he  published  *'  Ja- 
nua  Scientiarum ;  or,  an  Introduction  to  Geography, 
Chronolofiry,  Government,  History,  Philosophy,  and 
all  genteel  Sorts  of  Learning,"  8vo.  He  aSso  wrote 
about  this  period,  "  A  just  vindication  of  Learning, 
and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  ;"  which  is  esteemed 
one  of  his  best  performances,  and  a  summary  of  all 
the  principal  arguments  that  can  be  urged  on  the 
topic.  His  zeal  for  the  cause  of  king  William  in- 
duced  him,  in  1693,  to  write  a  pamphlet  to  prove  the 
right  of  William  and  Mary  to  tne  crown  on  the 
ground  of  conquest ;  which  proved  so  offensive,  that 
on  a  complaint  being  brought  before  the  house  of 
commons  against  the  pamphlet,  it  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  banyan.  This 
was  our  author's  last  publication ;  having  lost  his 
wife,  he  became  wannly  enamoured  of  her  sister, 
who  was  disposed  to  return  his  affection ;  but  the  ec- 
clesiastical laws  by  which  marriage  is  regulated  in 
this  country,  opposed  their  union.  Mr.  Blount  drew 
up  the  case  with  great  strength  of  argument,  and 
submitted  it  to  certain  divines,  who  declared  against 
his  wishes.  As  the  lady  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  comply  after  such  a  determination,  her  lover  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  despair,  which  terminated  in 
shooting  himself  in  the  nead.  He  survived  the 
wound  some  days,  during  which  he  would  take  noth- 
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mg  except  from  her  hands.  Death  at  length  re- 
lieved him  from  his  sufferings,  in  August,  1693. 
After  his  death,  many  of  his  private  letters  were 
published  by  Gildon,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  The 
Oracles  of  Reason,"  which  was  afterwards  reprinted, 
with  several  of  his  smaller  pieces,  in  a  collection  of 
"  The  MiscellaneousWorks  of  Charles  Blount,  Esa." 

BLOUNT  (Thomas),  a  native  of  Bordesley, 
Worcestershire,  published  "  Glo8sog}»phia,"  a  dic- 
tionary of  English  words  derived  from  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  &c.,  in  8vo. ;  "A  Law  Dictionary,"  in  fol.; 
**  Fragmenta  Antiquitatis,"  a  record  of  certain  feu- 
dal tenures,  customs  of  manors,  &c.,  8vo.,  since  re- 
published by  Beckwith ;  *'  The  Art  of  Making  De- 
vises,"  4to. ;  "  Boecobel,  or  a  History  of  the  king's 
Escape  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester,'"  8vo. ;  **  The 
Academy  of  Eloquence,"  l^mo. ;  "  The  Lamps  of 
the  Law  and  the  LighU  of  the  Gospel,''  8vo. ;  "  A 
Catholic  Almanack,"  and  two  treatises  exposing  the 
errors  of  Baker's  Chronicle  and  Philips'  World  of 
Worlds,  foUo.   He  died  December  26, 1679,  aged  61. 

BLOW  (John),  an  eminent  musical  composer, 
was  born  in  1648^  at  North  Collingham,  in  Notting- 
hamshire. He  also  received  instructions  tnan  Hin- 
geston,  organist  to  Oliver  CromweU,  and  Dr.  Christ 
Gibbons;  and  in  1673  became  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  chapel,  and  the  next  ^ear  master  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  1685  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  private 
music  masters  to  James  II.,  and  in  1687  almoner 
and  master  of  the  choristers  at  St  Paul's.  The 
degree  of  doctor  in  music  was  conferred  upon  him, 
tpeciali  gratia,  b v  archbishop  Sancroft  On  the  death 
of  Parcel],  in  1695,  he  became  organist  of  Westmins- 
ter-abbey, and  in  1699  he  was  made  composer  to  the 
royal  chapel.  He  died  in  1708.  Dr.  Blow  began 
to  compose  anthems  while  a  singing-boy  in  the 
chapel-royal;  and  it  is  upon  his  compositions  in 
church-music  that  his  reputation  is  principally^ 
founded.  They  were  never  collected  in  a  oody ;  Imt^ 
Dr.  Boyee  printed  three  services  and  ten  anthems 
of  his  composition,  and  Dr.  Tudway's  and  Dr.  Al- 
drich's  collections  contain  many  more.  His  secular 
compositions  were  collected  Tnto  a  folio  volume,  in 
t/OO,  under  the  title  of  "  Amphion  Anglicus,"  ap- 
pavently  in  rivalry  of  the  "  Orpheus  Britannicus"  of 
Purcell,  to  whicli,  however,  it  was  judged  greatly 
inferior.  Several  of  the  most  distinguish^  musicians 
of  the  time  were  pupils  of  Blow,  among  whom  his 
monument  in  Westmmster-abbcy  names  the  famous 
Henry  Purcell,  as  one  sufficient  alone  to  confer  ce- 
lebrity on  a  master. 

BLUCHER  (Lrbrecht  von),  priuce  of  Wahl- 
stadt,  field-marshal,  and  knight  of  almost  all  the 
distinguished  military  orders  of  Eurdpe,  was  the  son 
of  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  born 
at  Rostock,  December  16,  1742.  At  the  age  of  14, 
he  imbibed  a  desire  for  a  military  life,  and  though 
much  against  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  became  a  cor- 
net in  a  Swedish  regiment  of  hussars.  His  first 
campaign  was  against  the  Prussians,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  same  regiment  of  hussars 
which  he  afterwards  himself  commanded.  Shortly 
after  his  liberation,  which  took  place  by  exchange, 
he  left  the  army,  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture, 
with  great  success.  After  the  death  of  Frederick  II., 
he  became  a  major  in  his  former  regiment,  which  he 
commanded  with  distinction  on  the  Rhine  in  1793 
and  1794.  He  particularly  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Leystadt,  September  18, 1794,  and  was 
in  consequence  of  hu  skill  and  valour,  appointed 
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major-general  of  the  army  of  obsenration  statioaed 
on  the  Lower  Rhine.  In  October,  1806,  he  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  but  being  forced  by  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  French,  to  retire  to  Lu- 
beck,  and  from  thence  to  Ratkao,  he  waji  there  taken 
prisoner  on  the  6th  November.  He  wai  soon  ex- 
changed for  general  Victor,  when  be  was  employed 
in  the  defence  of  Stralsund,  and  continued  in  active 
service  until  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  He  subsequently 
received  the  chief  military  command  in  Pomerania, 
but  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon  was  afterwards, 
with  several  other  distinguished  men,  dismissed  from 
the  service.  When  Prussia  was  menaced  by  France, 
Blucher,  although  70  years  of  age,  resumed  his  mili- 
tary  career,  and  was  appointed  commander-in*chief 
of  the  Prussians.  He  was  not  long  in  adding  to 
his  glory;  his  heroism  in  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  ob- 
tained  him,  from  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  order 
of  St.  George,  and  having  delivered  all  Silesia  by 
his  suhseouent  victories,  his  army  received  the  name 
of  the  Siletian.  Bnonau>arte  in  vain  attempted  to 
check  the  Old  Oeneral  o/Hit$§ari,  as  he  used  to  call 
him,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  followed  up  his 
successes,  procured  him  the  name  of  Manhat  For- 
ward, In  March,  1814,  he  obtained  a  victory  over 
Napoleon  atLaon,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
entered  Paris,  whence  he  proceedea  in  June  with 
the  allied  monarchs  to  London,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  with  enthusiasm.  He  had  al- 
ready been  made  prince  of  WahUtadt  by  his  own 
king,  and  previous  to  his  departure  from  England, 
he  received  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws.  In  June,  1815,  he  took  the  field 
for  the  last  time,  and  was,  on  the  l&th,  defeated  by 
Napoleon  at  Ligny.  In  this  engagement,  he  was 
thrown  under  Uie  body  of  his  horse,  which  had 
been  killed,  and  he  only  escaped  the  enemy  through 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  yet  doubtful,  on  the  18th,  and  the  allies  were 
iess  hopeful  than  the  French,  when  Blucher  suddenly 
appeared  with  a  large  force,  and  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day  in  favour  of  the  former.  This  brave  vete- 
ran died  at  liis  estate  of  Kriblowitz  in  Silesia,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1819.  In  the  previous  month,  a  monu- 
ment in  commemoration  of  his  valour,  was  erected 
to  him  at  Rostock,  and  in  1 826,  a  statue  of  bronze 
twelve  feet  high  was  raised  to  his  memory  at  Berlin.' 
BLUM  (Joachim  CHinrTiAN),  an  esteemed  Ger- 
ijsan  poet,  was  bom  at  liothenau  in  1739.  When 
about  the  age  of  15,  he  was  thrown  down  hj  a  horse 
which  t-rod  on  his  breast^  an  accident  that  increased 
his  natural  weakness,  and  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  cause  of  those  complaints  to  which  he  was  ever 
after  subject.  The  first  part  of  his  education  he  re- 
ceived from  a  French  lady,  who  was  governess  to  his 
sisters ;  and  his  father  dying  when  he  was  about  the 
age  of  eleven,  he  became  master  of  his  libraiY,  which 
he  read  through  with  great  diligence.  In  1754,  he 
was  put  to  school  at  Brandenbura,  where  he  read 
the  Universal  History,  Saurin's  andGellert's  works, 
and  in  general  every  poetical  author  he  could  pro- 
cure, 'rhree  years  after,  he  went  to  thtf-^ymnasium 
at  Berlin,  where  he  applied  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  belles-lettres.  In  1759,  he  proceeded 
to  Frankfort^on-the-Oder,  where  he  studied  chiefly 
under  Alexander  Baumgarten,  who  soon  discovered 
his  decided  taste  for  philosophy  and  polite  literature. 
Havinff  completed  his  education,  he  resolved  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  muses,  in  his 
native  place,  especially  as  he  fi'und  that  his  infirmi- 


ties and  bad  health  were  increasing.  HH  last  ill- 
ness confined  him  to  his  bed  only  three  days,  sad 
he  died  on  the  28th  of  August,  1 790.  The  fruits  of 
his  poetical  labours  were  "  Lyric  Poems,"  tnd 
"  Idylls,"  which  he  published  at  various  periods 
after  the  year  1765.  His  poetry  is  characterised  by 
softness,  simplicity,  and  great  correctness,  and  en- 
titles him  without  doubt  to  a  place  among  the  bat 
poets  of  Germany.  Besides  poems,  he  wrote  alio 
some  volumes  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  "  Walks;" 
two  volumes  of  "  Orations ;"  and  a  *'  Collection  ef 
German  Proverbs."  His  fttme  was  widely  diftucd, 
and  his  works  were  much  read,  and  with  great  ap-  d 
probation.  There  was  no  subject  that  can  have  an 
influence  on  human  happiness,  which  ke  did  not  in 
some  measure  illustrate,  especially  as  a  phikilogist 
and  a  philosopher. 

BLUMAUER  (Alotsius),  a  satirical  poet,  who 
was  a  native  of  Steyer  in  Austria,  entered  into  the 
order  of  Jesuits  in  1772,  and,  after  their  suppression, 
was  appointed  literary  censor  at  Vienna,  and  libra- 
rian. He  died  in  1798,  at  the  age  of  44.  Hit 
poems  were  first  published  in  1782,  and  vepeate^ 
reprinted.  His  principal  production  was  the  j£neid 
travestied,  written  against  the  temporal  authority  d 
the  pope. 

BLUMENBACH  (John  Frederic),  one  of 
the  most  learned  naturalists  of  his  day,  was  bom 
at  Gotta,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1752.  He  studied  it 
Jena  and  Gottingen,  whc^e  he  received  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  September  19,  1775.  In  tkt 
following  year,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  ca- 
binet of  natural  curiosities  belonging  to  the  vmna- 
sity,  and  professor  extraordinary  of  medidne,  and 
in  1778,  ordinary  professor  of  the  same.  He  ii^one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  univerrity  of  Got- 
tingen, having  lectured  there  for  fifty  years  with 
unabated  industry,  on  natural  history,  physiologr, 
osteology,  comparative  anatomy,  pathology,  and  the 
history  of  medical  literature,  to  very  numerous  au- 
diences. His  works  are  *'  Handbuch  der  Naturjgefl- 
chicte,"  (Compendium  of  Natural  History)  published 
for  the  eleventh  time  in  1825 ;  *'  Handbuch  der 
Pyhysiologie,"  (Compendium  of  Physiology)  tii 
which  there  is  an  Engli^  translation ;  and  *'  Col- 
lectio  Craaiorum  divers,  gent  illustr. :"  of  this  last, 
only  six  numbers  have  appeared ;  it  relates  to  a  , 
collection  of  skulls  in  his  own  possession,  which  is 
said  to  be  without  an  equal  in  the  world. 

BLUTEAU  (dom  Baphaem),  a  religious  Thea- 
tine,  was  born  in  London,  of  French  parents,  in 
1638.  After  having  distinguished  himself  in  sacred 
and  profane  literature,  he  >isited  Portugal,  where,  in 
six  months,  he  acquired  such  a  knowle<^^  of  the  Isn- 
guaee,  that  he  was  able  to  preach  in  it  with  appianse. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  in  great  esteem  for 
piety  and  learning,  and  for  a  time  was  preacher  to 
Henrietta-Maria  queen  of  England.  Rerisitiog 
Portugal,  he  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  in<iDi' 
sition,  and  was  inade  member  of  the  royal  Portu- 
guese academy  of  history.  He  vrrote  sereral  works, 
of  which  the  principal  is  a  "  Portuguese  and  Latin 
Dictionary,"  in  8  vols,  folio,  Coimbn,  1712-1721, 
to  which  he  added  a  supplement  in  2  vols,  fblio, 
Lisbon,  1727-1728.  This  learned  man  died  at  Lisbon 
in  1734,  and  it  is  said  that  two  doctors  of  the  aca- 
demy to  which  he  belonged  made  each  an  harangoo 
on  this  problem,  Whether  it  was  more  glorious  for 
England  to  have  ffiven  him  birth,  or  for  Portngtl 
to  have  possessed  him  to  his  death. 
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BOABDIL,  or  ABOUABOULA,  the  last  Moorish 
idnff  of  Grenada,  waa  the  son  of  Muley  Hacem, 
'  agunst  whom  he  revolted  in  1481»  and  took  the 
title  of  kiA^ ;  but  he  was  soon  alter  attacked  by 
Ferdinand  king  of  Castille  and  Arragon,  who  took 
him  prisoner.  He  was  restored  to  his  liberty  and 
realm;  but  subsequently  was  dethroned  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  banished  to  Alpuxares,  a  small  do- 
main assigned  for  his  residence.  On  leaving  Gre- 
nada with  his  fomily,  he  turned  round  to  take  a  last 
view  of  the  city  from  a  hill  at  some  distance,  and 
wept.  ''My  son,"  said  his  mother,  *'you  have 
oamse  to  weep  b'ke  a  woman,  for  that  throne  which 
yon  could  not  defend  like  a  man  and  a  king." 
Boabflil  was  killed  in  battle  in  Africa,  fighting  for 
the  king  of  Fez. 

BOADICEA,  BOUDIGEA,  or  BONDUCA,  a 
odebiated  British  aueen,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was 
wife  of  Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni  (people  of  the 
east«ra  coast  of  England).  Her  husband,  at  his 
dea(l^  baring,  for  the  security  of  his  fkmily,  made 
the  emperor  co>heir  with  his  daughters,  the  Roman 
officett  took  possession  of  his  palace  and  effects,  and 
even  went  so  for  as  to  cause  his  widow  to  be  puV 
lidy  seourged,  and  his  daughters  to  be  exposed  to 
the  brutality  of  the  soldiery.  Tn  revenge  for  these 
intolerable  injuries,  Boadicea,  who  was  a  woman  of 
a  maseuline  spirit;  excited  the  Britons  to  revolt 
against  their  oppressors;  and  at  the  head  of  120,000 
men  she  stormed  the  colony  of  Camalodunum  (Col- 
chester), and  massacred,  with  every  species  of  bar- 
barity, all  the  Roman  settlers  in  the  country,  to  the 
number  of  80,000.  The  governor,  Suetonius  Pan- 
lini^at  length  marching  against  the  revolters  with 
10,(lDO  men,  obtained  the  success  which  disciplined 
valour  always  secures  in  the  field  against  popular 
fury.  With  a  trifling  loss  he  entirely  overthrew  the 
Britons,  and  completely  revenged  the  fate  of  his 
countrymen.  This  battle  was  fought  in  the  jear 
sixty-one,  and  Boadicea  soon  after  fell  a  victim  either 
to  poison  or  disease. 

BOATE  (Gerard),  a  Dutch  physician  of  the 
17th  century,  who  settled  in  Ireland,  and  wrote  a 
national  history  of  that  country,  published  in  London, 
1652-1657;  Paris,  1666;  fed  Dublin,  1726-1753. 

BOBART  (Jamxs),  a  native  of  Brunswick,  was 
^  first  keeper  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Oxford,  siven 
*  by  the  earl  of  Danby.  He  wrote  a  Latin  catalogue 
of  the  plants,  and  died  in  1679,  aged  81.  Granger 
relates  an  anecdote,  that  "  on  rejoicing  days  old 
JBobart  used  to  have  his  beard  tagged  with  silver." 
—Jacob,  his  son,  published  the  second  volume  of 
"  Morrison's  History  of  Plants ;"  and  died  some 
time  after  1704.  He  was  of  a  humorous  disposition, 
and  duped  the  learned  for  some  time  by  transforming 
a  dead  rat  into  the  feiffned  figure  of  a  dragon.  He 
afterwards  owned  the  cheat,  Imt  it  was  preserved  for 
•one  time  as  a  master-piece  of  art. 

BOCCACIO  (John),  one  of  the  fothers  of  Italian 
literature,  and  restorers  of  letters  in  Europe,  was 
deecended  from  a  fiunily  in  humble  life  at  Certaldo, 
in  the  Florentine  territory,  and  was  bom  in  1313. 
Destined  by  his  fother  to  a  mercantile  life,  he  was 
earkj  taken  fkt>m  school,  and  placed  in  the  service 
of  a  Florentine  merchant,  with  whom  he  travelled 
aevnial  years.  He  subseouently  studied  the  canon 
lasr,  bat  being  finally  left  ftree  to  follow  his  own 
ootirse  of  study,  he  sought  instruction  in  science  and 
polite  literatare  fhmi  several  masters,  and  at  Flo- 
rence placed  himself  nnder  the  tuition  of  Leonao 


Pilato,  for  the  Greek  language.  Such  was  the 
esteem  which  his  various  acquisitions  inspired,  that 
Florence  honoured  him  with  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship, and  employed  him  in  several  public  transact 
tions,  from  1347  to  1353.  He  resided  some  time  at 
Naples,  where  king  Robert  gave  him  a  gracious  re- 
ception, and  he  became  enamoured  of  a  young 
woman,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Fiametta, 
which  he  has  made  the  title  of  one  of  his  works.  A 
conference  with  Petrarch,  at  Milan,  in  1359,  inspired 
him  with  serious  thought^  which  were  enforced  in 
1361,  by  the  prediction  of  a  holy  man,  signifying 
that  he  was  not  to^survive  many  years,  and  that  he 
was  soon  to  abandon  poetry,  llie  mind  of  Boccacio 
was  so  impressed  with  this  warning,  that  he  hastily 
resolved  to  quit,  not  only  his  poetic  pursuits,  but  the 
readin^^  of  profane  autnors  altogether,  and  to  wt 
with  his  library;  f^om  which  latter  purposes  re^ 
trarch  wisely  dissuaded  him.  AJbout  this  time  he 
seems  to  have  assumed  the  clerical  habit,  and  with 
it  a  new  line  of  conduct  He  again  visited  the  court 
of  Naples  in  1362,  or  1363,  in  consequence  of  an 
invitation  from  Nicholas  Acciaioli,  the  grand  sene- 
schal; but  his  reception  was  not  such  as  to  induce 
him  to  make  a  long  stay.  Thence  he  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  pasMd  three  months  with  Petrarch. 
He  was  again  sent  by  his  country  as  ambassador  at 
Avignon  to  pope  Urban  V.,  whom,  in  1367,  ho 
also  visited  in  the  same  character  at  Rome.  He  was 
afterwaids  appointed  to  the  new  institution  of  a 
public  lectureship  on  the  Commedia  of  Dante,  at 
Florence,  and  he  began  his  expositions  of  that 
author  in  October,  1373.  In  December,  1375,  he 
died,  at  his  retirement  of  Certaldo,  a  year  after  the 
death  of  his  friend  Petrarch.  Boccacio  was  a  very 
voluminous  writer,  boUi  in  his  own  language  and 
in  Latin,  in  prose  and  in  verse.  In  Latin  prose  he 
wrote  fifteen  books,  "  De  Genealogia  Deorum," 
which,  at  the  time  when  it  was  composed,  contained  ^ 
all  the  erudition  that  could  be  collected  relative  to* 
the  heathen  mythology.  He  also  wrote  nine  books^ 
"De  casibus  rirorum  et  fsminarum  illustrium,*' 
and  a  book,  "  De  daribus  mulieribus,"  which  were 
formerly  admired,  and  translated  into  several  Ian- 
ffuages.  In  Latin  verse  he  wrote  a  number  of  ec- 
logues, but  his  style  in  this  language  is  very  for 
from  classical  purity,  and4a.  inferior  in  strength  and 
correctness  to  that  of  Petrarch.  In  Italian  poetry, 
he  composed  the  "  Teseide,"  in  twelve  books ;  the 
".Filostrato,"  the  «*  Ninfelc  Fiesolano,"  and  various 
other  pieces.  His  prose  writings  in  Italian  are  by 
much  the  most  valuaole ;  and  these,  perhaps,  rather 
for  their  style  than  their  matter.  In  this  class  are 
his  "  Commentary  on  Dante,"  with  the  life  of  that 
poet ;  and  some  romances  of  the  amorous  kind,  with 
verse  intermixed,  as  "1!  Filocopo,  la  Fiametta; 
I'Ameto,  il  Laberinto  d'Amore,"  &c.  But  the  fame 
of  them  all  has  been  eclipsed  by  his  "Decame- 
rone,*'  a  collection  of  a  hundred  stories  or  novels, 
feigned  to  have  been  recited  in  ten  days  by  a  com- 
pany of  ladie^,  and  gentlemen,  who  haa  retired  into 
the  country  from  the  plasue  of  Florence  in  1348. 
They  are  in  general  founded  on  fact,  and  present  a 
curious  picture  of  manners ;  and  the  style  of  the 
whole  is  reckoned  a  perfect  model  of  elegance  and 
purity  for  the  age,  and  placiBS  the  Italian  language 
far  Iwyond  that  of  any  other  modem  nation  at  so 
early  a  period.  Scarcely  any  book  was  evei  more 
popular.  Its  editions  were  innumerable,  but  many 
of  them  much  mutHated  in  the  offensive  part^.  That 
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of  I  he  JuQti  at  Florence  in  1537  is  most  esteemed 
among  the  old  ones;  and  there  are  various  complete 
modern  ones  dated  at  London  and  Paris.  The 
Decameron  has  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages, and  its  stories  have  afforded  the  around- 
work  for  some  of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  la  Fon- 
taine and  other  writers. 

BOCCAGE  (Mary  Annk  lk  Pacb  du),  a  French 
poetess,  born  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  studied  the 
English  langiiage,  and  distinguished  herself  by 
translating  into  French  Pope's  "Temple  of  Fame." 
She  also  j^roduced  a  poem  entitled  "Le  Pairadis 
perdu,"  in  imitation  of  Milton,  and  another  founded 
on  Gesner's  "  Death  of  Abel."  In  1749  was  acted 
her  tragedy  of  '*  Les  Amazones ;"  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing she  travelled  in  England,  Holland,  and  Italy, 
and  published  an  account  of  her  tour  in  a  series  of 
letters.  Her  prindj^al  work  was  '*  La  Columbiade," 
an  epic  poem  relating  to  the  discovery  of  America, 
which  was  published  in  1756.  She  died  in  16U2,  at 
a  very  advanced  age. 

BOCCALINI  (Trajan),  a  celebrated  Italian 
satirist  and  political  writer,  was  born  at  Loretto  in 
1556.  He  lived  much  at  Rome,  where  his  satirical 
tum^ezposed  him  to  some  danger,  but  he  obtained 
the  protection  of  the  cardinals  Borghese  and  Gae- 
ttfni,  by  whose  means  he  was  appointed  to  several 
governments  in  the  ecclesiastical  state-^among  the 
rest,  to  that  of  Benevento.  He  was  not,  however, 
so  good  a  statesman  in  practice  as  in  theory,  and 
several  complaints  were  preferred  against  his  admi- 
nistration. On  this  account,  and  to  secure  himself 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  designs 
against  the  liberty  of  Italy  he  had  freely  eznosed  in 
writing,  he  retired  to  Venice  in  1612.  The  next 
year,  however,  was  the  last  of  his  life,  which  is  said 
to  have  terminated  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
He  lodged  at  a  friend's  house,  who  goin^from  home 
very  early  one  morning,  four  assassins  entered 
Boccalini's  chamber,  and  beat  him  so  severely  with 
iand-bags  as  to  occasion  his  death.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  his  works  is  entitled  "  Ragguagli  di  Par- 
naso,"  (News  from  Parnassus),  a  second  part  of 
which  was,  **  The  Secretary  of  Apollo,"  in  which 
that  deity  is  represented  as  writing  epistles  to  a  va- 
riety of  persons,  both  ancient  and  modem,  in  praise 
or  censure  of  tiieir  actions  or  performances.  His 
"  Political  Touchstone"  is  a  similar  work,  but  chiefly 
directed  against  the  Spaniards.  He  also  wrote  the 
"  Political  Balance,"  "  Commentaries  on  Tacitus," 
and  other  works. 

BOCCANERA  (William),  a  Genoes%  noble, 
who  headed  a  rebellion  in  1257,  when  he  was  in- 
vested  with  all  the  rights  of  a  monarch,  under  the 
title  of  captain  of  the  people.  After  he  had  reigned 
some  years,  the  Genoese  perceived  that  they  had 
oulv  exchanged  one  form  of  tyranny  for  another, 
and  deposed  him  in  1262. — Simon,  his  grandson, 
was  also  a  staunch  democrat,  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  an  insurrection  in  1339,  the  people  elected 
him  doge,  the  first  time  that  title  had  been  given  to 
their  governors.  He  was  forced,  by  the  nobles,  to 
abdicate  it  in  the  year  1344,  but  resumed  his  title 
in  1356,  and  was  soon  afterwards  poisoned  at  a  ban- 
quet, given  by  him  to  Peter  de  Lusignan,  king  of 
Cvprus. 

BOCCHI  (AcHiLLBs),  a  Bolognese  of  a  noble 
family,  whom  the  emperor  Charles  V.  made  count 
palatme,  became  professor  of  classical  learning  at 
Bologna,  where  he  founded  an  academy,  denomina- 


ted **  Bocchiale  e  Ermatena."  The  senate  of  Bo- 
logna gave  him  the  office  of  historiographer  of  thu 
cit^  ;  in  writing  the  history  of  which  he  appean  to 
have*  been  engaged.  Among  his  published  voikf 
are  ^'Apologfa  in  Plautum,"  and  Latia  poemi, 
some  of  which  are  in  Gruteri's  "  Deliciv  Poetanna 
Latinorum." 

B0CCHU8,  a  king  of  Mauritania,  who  made 
his  peace  with  the  Romans  by  meanly  betnTiug 
into  their  hands  his  son-in-law,  Jugurtha,  B.C.  IflU. 

BOCCOLD,  or  BEUKELS  (John),  commottly 
called  John  of  Leyden,  a  memorable  example  of  the 
force  of  fanaticism,  was  a  journeyman  tailor  of  Lcjr- 
den,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th  century.  Join- 
ing  with  John  Matthias,  a  baker  of  Uaerlem,  who, 
like  himself,  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet 
among  the  sect  of  anabaptista,  they  fixed  their  mi- 
dence  at  Munster,  an  imperial  city  in  Westphalia, 


and  employed  themselves  with  great  teal  in  i 
gating  their  opinions.  Their  proeelytea  at  1 
became  numerous  enough  to  anabla  them  to  nib 


i:;;; 


themselves  masters  of  the  city,  in  which  they  erta- 
bliahed  a  new  form  of  government,  directed  hj 
Matthias  as  its  head,  with  all  the  nncontroUed  pomr 
of  a  prophet  inspired  by  Heaven.  This  vai  id 
1534 ;  and  Matthias  sent  emissaries  to  all  of  the  sect 
in  the  Low  Countries,  inviting  them  to  repair  to 
Munster,  as  the  Mount  Sion  of  true  believers,  whence 
they  were  to  proceed  to  reduce  the  whole  eaith  to 
their  dominion.  Meantime  the  bishop  of  Munfter, 
assembling  an  army,  laid  siege  to  the  town,  ami 
Matthias,  in  a  frantic  sally,  was  shin.  BoccoU 
succeeded  him  in  the  prophetic  authority,  a&d,  being 
a  more  cautious  man  m  action,  he  contented  himidf 
with  carrying  on  a  defensive  war.  He  was,  hov- 
ever,  still  more  of  an  enthusiast  than  his  predeceflor, 
as  ho  soon  proved  by  some  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings. He  marched  naked  throosh  the  streets,  pn>- 
daiming  that  '*  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand, 
when  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  should  be 
brought  low,  and  whatever  was  lowest  shoold  be 
exalted."  In  consequence,  he  commanded  the 
churches,  as  the  highest  buildinss  in  the  city,  io  be 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  and  he  deprived  CBipe^ 
doling,  the  most  considerable  of  their  proselytes,  of 
the  consulship,  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and 
made  hi^a  perform  the  office  of  common  executioner. 
Following  the  dangerous  guidance  of  the  Jewieh 
scriptures,  he  appointed  twelve  judges,  in  analogy 
to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  reserving  to  himself 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Moses  of  this  new  legis- 
lature. Not  content,  however,  with  this  decree  of 
supremacy,  he  procured  a  prophet  to  declare  ii  tobe 
the  will  of  God  that  John  Boccold  should  be  king  of 
Sion,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David ;  and  he  vu 
installed  in  this  high  dignity  with  the  greatest  pomp 
ajid  solemnity.  His  next  step  was  to  direct  the 
teachers  of  the  sect  to  preach  up  plurality  of  wivei, 
as  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  saints ;  and  he  soon 
brought  it  to  practice,  by  marrying  three  wives  st 
once,  one  of  them  the  beautiful  widow  of  Matthias, 
whom  alone  he  permitted  to  share  with  him  in  the 
honours  of  royalty.  As  his  passions  became  more 
ardent  by  indulgence,  he  increased  the  number  of 
his  wives  to  fourteen ;  and  the  example  of  his  licen- 
tiousness beiuff  readily  adopted,  the  most  unbounded 
profligacy  in  this  respect  immediately  took  place,  so 
that  every  female  who  could  by  any  latitude  be 
deemed  marriageable  in  Munster,  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  a  fugitive  union.    The  blockade,  in  thf 
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meantime,  wac  drawn  doierabcfut  the  town;  no 
tuccoun  arared,  and  scarcity  began  to  be  senaibly 
felU  Yet  fttch  was  the  aacendancT  Boccold  had 
acquired  over  the  minds  of  his  foUowers  by  his 
confident  promises  and  predictions,  that  the  multi- 
tude retained  their  expectations  of  deliverance,  and 
never  admitted  the  idea  of  surrender.  Indeed,  any 
token  of  an  inclination  of  this  kind  was  punished 
with  instant  death,  and  no  one  used  the  sword  of 
anthority  with  more  rigour  than  the  king  of  Munster. 
One  of  his  wives  having  presumed  to  utter  some 
doubts  concerning  his  divine  mission,  he  assembled 
the  whole  flock  of  them,  and  causing  the  heretic  to 
kneel  down  in  the  midst,  he  struck  off  her  head  with 
bis  own  hands,  while  the  rest  danced  with  frantic 
joy  round  the  bleeding  corpse  of  their  companion. 
At  length  all  the  horrors  of  famine  pressed  on  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Munster,  who  still  refused  to 
capitulate.  But  a  deserter  having  pointed  out  a 
weak  place  in  the  walls,  they  were  scaled  by  a  party, 
and  the  rest  of  the  army  was  admitted.  The  ana- 
baptists defended  themselves  in  the  market-place 
with  desperate  valour,  till  most  of  them  were  killed. 
Boccold  was  taken  aUve ;  and  it  was  thought  proper 
treatmetit  to  carry  him  loaded  with  chains  from 
town  to  town  by  way  of  spectacle,  ezposinff  him  to 
all  the  insults  of  the  populace.  He  bore  these  in- 
dignities with  an  unbroken  spirit,  and  still  adhered 
to  all  the  tenets  of  his  sect  rie  was  brought  back 
to  Munster,  and  there  put  to  death  under  the  most 
exquisite  torments,  which  he  endured  with  astonish- 
ing fortitude.  He  finished  his  extraordinary  course 
when  only  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

BOGCONE  (Paul),  a  considerable  benefactor 
to  natural  history,  was  bom  at  Palermo,  in  1633,  of 
a  Ikmily  of  distinction,  originally  from  Savona.  His 
taste  for  natural  knowledge  in  every  branch,  led  him 
to  carry  his  researches  through  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  to  make  very  extensive  connections 
among  the  men  of  science,  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
esteemed.  After  having  been  some  time  botanist  to 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  he  entered  into  the 
fratemi^^  of  Cisteitian  monks  at  Florence  in  1682, 
and  took  the  name  of  Sylvio.  Still,  however,  he 
pnrstted  his  enquiries  with  great  ardour,  and  visited 
a  great  number  of  countries  and  learned  societies. 
At  length  he  retired  to  a  monastery  of  hii^  order  at 
Palermo^  whe^e  he  died  in  1704.  The  Ihiiti  of  his 
laboiiis  were  made  miblic  in  various  works.  Of 
tlwseare,  **Iconesetbescriptiones  rariorum  Plan- 
taram  Sicilise,  Melitis,  GaUxae,  et  Italic,"  Lyons 
and  Oxford,  1674;  "Kecherches  et  Observations 
natorelles,"  *' Osservationi  naturali  ove  si  conten- 
gono  materia  medico-fisiche  et  di  Botanica,"  **  Mu- 
seo  di  fisica  e  di  esperienze  deoorato  di  osservationi 
natural],"  and  "Musea  di  Piante  rare,"  Venet 
1697  ;  his  pindpal  botanical  work. 

BOCCORIS,  a  king  of  Eeypt,  said  by  Tacitus 
and  IVogus  to  have  driven  the  Jews  from  his  domi- 
nions, to  cure  himself  of  a  leprosy. 

BOCH  (John),  Latin  Bochiut,  a  distinguished 
modem  Latin  poet,  was  bora  at  Brussels  in  1555, 
and  early  obtained  a  repuUtion  as  a  classical  scholar. 
He  entered  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Radzevil, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
divinity  under  Bellarmin.  He  afterwards  travelled 
into  Poland,  Livonia,  and  Russia,  and  was  near 
losing  his  feet  by  the  frost  on  bis  journey  to  Moscow. 
On  his  return  to  the  Low-countries,  the  duke  of 
Panna  made  him  secretary  to  the  town-house  of 


Antwerp.  He  died  in  1609.  His  poetical  works, 
consisting  of  epigrams,  elegies,  heroic  poems,  &c., 
were  printed  tocher  at  Cologne  in  1615.  The 
critics  of  his  country  reckon  mm  among  the  best 
Latin  poets  of  his  time ;  and  he  has  been  called  the 
Belgic  VirgiL 

BOCH  ART  (Samuel),  a  protestant  minister  of 
distinguished  eradition,  was  bom  in  1599  at  Rouen, 
and  stodied  polite  literature  under  Thomas  Demp- 
ster at  Paris,  philosop!:y  at  Sedan,  and  divinity  and 
oriental  languages  at  Saumur.  He  made  an  asto- 
nishing prohcieucy  in  all  these  branches  at  an  early 
age;  and  his  studies  under  Erpenius  and  Ludolf  at 
Leyden  completed  thai  knowledge  of  eastern  litera- 
ture for  which  he  became  so  famous.  On  his  return 
to  France,  he  became  minister  at  Caen,  where  he 
held  a  remarka})le  public  disputation  with  Father 
Vcron,  by  which  he  acquired  great  reputation  with 
his  party.  In  1646  he  published  his  "  Phaleg"  and 
"  Cauaan,"  which  are  the  two  parte  of  his  "  Geo- 
crraphia  Sacra,"  a  very  learned  work,  entering  deeply 
into  the  history  and  geography  of  tb^  early  periods 
of  the  world,  as  recorded  in  the  biblical  writings. 
His  studies  in  the  composition  of  the  preceding  work 
led  him  to  make  many  enc^uiries  conceraiug  the 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  mentioned  in 
scripture,  on  which  he  meant  to  have  composed  se- 
parate tieatises ;  but  he  only  finished  that  relative 
to  animals,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1663, 
under  the  title  of  "  Hieroxoicon."  Bochart  was 
one  of  the  learned  men  whose  reputation  caused 
them  to  be  invited  to  the  court  of  queen  Christina 
of  Sweden.  He  returned  to  France  in  1653,  and 
resumed  his  usual  stadies  and  mode  of  Uvin^.  He 
died  of  an  apoplectic  stroke,  while  maintaining  a 
disputation  in  tne  academy  with  Huet,  on  May  16, 
1667.  Bochart  wrote  various  treatises  besides  those 
above  mentioned,  particularly  one  prefixed  to  Se- 
grais'  translation  of  the  ^neid,  in  which  he  attempte 
to  prove  that  iEneas  never  was  in  Italy.  His  works 
were  printed  together  at  Leyden  in  1712,  in  three 
vohimes,  folio. 

BOCK  (Frvdbrick  Samuel),  professor  of  divi- 
nity  and  Greek  in  the  university  of  Konigsberg, 
was  bom  in  that  city,  and  died  in  the  year  1786. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  theology,  education,  and 
natural  history,  of  which  the  chief  are  **  Specimen 
Theologia  Natoralis;"  "  Historia  Anti-Tnnitario- 
rum  Maxim^  Socinianismi  et  Socinianorum ;"  and 
*'  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  East  and  West 
Prussia." 

BO€K  (Jeromb).    See  Tragus. 

BOCKH  (Augustus),  one  of  the  greatest  philo- 
logists of  modern  times,  was  bora  at  Carlsnine  in 
1765,  and  in  1811  be.  ame  professor  of  classical  li- 
terature at  Berlin.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  author 
of  an  edition  of  Pindar,  3  vols.  4to.,  Leipsic ;  and  a 
treatise  in  2  vols.,  **  On  the  Political  Economy  of 
the  Athenians."  Both  of  these  are  excellent  and 
valuable  works;  in  the  former  a  new  arragement  of 
the  Pindaric  measures  is  proposed,  founded  on  deep 
and  extensive  researches  into  the  music  of  the  Greeks. 
The  smaller  writings  of  Bockh  relate  chiefly  to  Plato, 
and  the  Platonic jphilosophers. 

BOCKHORST.    See  Lanchen.— Jan. 

BOCQUILLOT  (Lazarus  Andrew),  was  born 
in  Avalon,  and  died  there,  September  22, 1728,  aged 
80.  He  was  an  advocate  at  Dijon,  and  afterwards 
became  an  ecclesiastie  eminent  for  ais  learning. 
He  wrote  "  Lettets  and  Dissertations;"  '*  A  Tract 
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on  the  Ltturffy;"  *'  Seimons;"  *<  The  Life  of  Che- 
valier  Bayara,"  &c. 

BODB  (Chiistophib  Augustus),  born  in  1723, 
at  Wemigerode,  was  an  excellent  linguist,    and 

frofessor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university  of  Helmstadt. 
n  1760  ne  obtained  a  pension,  and  in  1763  was 
made  professor  in  ordinary  of  philosophy,  and  died 
March  7,  1796.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  trans- 
lations, from  the  eastern  languages  into  the  Latin, 
of  Tarioos  parts  of  the  New  Testament 

BODE  (John  Elxrt),  born  at  Hamburg  in 
1747,  was  a  funoos  astronomer,  who  published  seve- 
ral scientific  works,  and  in  1772  was  elected  astro- 
nomer to  the  Berlin  academy.  He  resigned  the 
situation  in  1825,  and  died  the  following  year,  leav- 
ing behind  him  an  **  Astronomical  Almanac,"  (con- 
cerning 1774) ;  "  A  Celestial  Atlas,"  in  20  sheets; 
and  other  works. 
B0DEN3TEIK.  See  Cablostaut. 
BODIN  (John),  a  very  learned  French  lawyer, 
was  bom  at  Angers  in  1530,  and  entered  at  the  bar 
in  Paris,  but  his  success  was  so  little  flattering,  that 
he  chiefly  addicted  himself  to  letters.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  a  translation,  into  elegant  Latin  verse, 
of  "  Oppian's  Cynegeticon,"  accompanied  with 
learned  commentaries,  which  last,  however,  Tume- 
bus  claimed  as  his  own.  In  1566,  he  published  a 
method  of  writing  history;  and  in  1568,  a  disserta^ 
tlon  on  money,  with  an  answer  to  the  paradoses  of 
Malettoit  on  the  subject  These  were  preparatory 
to  a  neat  work  in  French,  "  Concerning  a  Conunon- 
wealUL"  printed  in  1576,  in  folio,  and  frequently  re- 
printed in  octavo.  To  the  various  ana  profbund 
learning  of  this  performance,  Thuanus  bears  testi- 
mony in  his  histwrv.  It  was  highly  praised  by  other 
able  men,  and  ootained  him  a  great  reputation 
throughout  Europe.  In  England,  private  lectures 
were  read  upon  it  both  at  London  and  Cambridge. 
In  1578,  he  printed  Ubles  of  law,  entitled  <*  Juris 
■aiverai  distnbutio."  A  singular  work,  which  he 
published  in  1579,  called  *'  Demonomanie  des  Sor- 
ciers,"  rather  injured  than  served  his  literary  cha- 
racter. His  reputation  had  caused  him,  some  years 
before,  to  be  sent  for  to  the  court  of  Henry  III., 
who  was  much  delighted  with  his  conversation,  and 
treated  him  at  first  with  ^reat  respect.  But  this 
favour  was  of  no  long  duration ;  for  Bodin,  who  had 
an  office  in  the  presidial  court  of  Laon,  in  which 
city  he  married,  was  deputed,  in  1576,  by  the  third 
•state  of  Vermandois  as  their  deputy  to  the  states- 
general  held  at  Blois.  His  conduct  made  him  so 
obnoxious  at  court,  that  he  accepted  a  proposal  from 
tho  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Alenpon  and  Anjou, 
to  accompany  him  in  an  honourable  station  to  his 

Kvemment  of  the  United  Provinces.  After  the 
ath  of  his  patron,  he  returned  to  Laon,  where  he 
administered  justice  as  chief  ma^istrats  with  great 
integrity,  and  died  of  the  plague  m  1596.  Besides 
the  works  above  mentioned,  he  composed  a  dialogue 
concerning  religions,  entitled,  *'  Heptaplomeron, 
sive  de  abditis  rerum  sublimium  arcanis;"  and 
•*  Theatrum  UniversK  Natune." 

BODLEY  (sir  Thomas),  a  person  worthy  of 
commemoration  for  his  services  to  literature,  was 
bom  at  Exeter  in  1544.  When  he  was  about  twelve 
years  old  he  accompanied  his  ftither  to  Geneva, 
studied  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and,  on  the 
■eoesion  of  Elisabeth,  was  sent  to  Magdalen-col- 
lege^ Oxfoid.  Here  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  Mer- 
ton-coUege,   read  lectures  in  Greek  and  philoao- 


{hy,  and  officiated  as 
576  he  went  abroad  fbr  improvement, 


and  public  ontor.    In 


four  years  in  his  travels.  In  1583,  he  was  made 
gentleman -usher  to  queen  Elizabeth,  married,  aid 
entered  into  public  life.  He  was  employed  in  Tsri- 
ous  embassies,  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  levcnl 
of  the  German  princes,  to  Henry  III.  of  France,  sad 
finally,  to  the  states-general  of  the  United  Prorincss. 
On  his  final  return  in  1597,  he  took  a  resokitioa  of 
retiring  from  all  public  ai&urs,  and  thenceforth  si- 
most  solely  employed  himself  in  refounding  the 
university-nbrarv  at  Oxford,  which  has  perpetaalsd 
his  name.  He  furnished  it  with  a  large  number  of 
books,  collected  at  a  great  expense  in  foreign  een- 
tries ;  and  by  his  solicitations  engaged  many  eni- 
nent  persons  to  contribute  to  the  same  work.  He 
also  at  his  own  cost,  made  a  considerable  additioa 
to  the  building ;  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  shnoit 
his  whols  property  to  the  annual  support  and  sag* 
mentation  of  the  library.  By  means  of  this  fond  sod 
many  subsequent  benefactions,  the  Bodleian  Ubniy 
is  become  one  of  the  most  curious  and  extentive  ia 
Europe.  At  the  accession  of  king  James,  Mr.  Bod- 
ley  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  in 
1612,  and  was  buried  in  Morion-coUege  choir.  An 
annual  oration  is  still  spoken  in  his  praise. 
BODMER  (John  Jamxs),  a  celebrated  Genua 

Set  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Zurich,  July  19, 1696. 
e  was  put  by  his  father  to  trade,  but  this  hit  tsita 
for  letters  soon  led  him  to  renounce,  and  after  aooM 
years  of  study,  he  was,  in  1737,  elected  a  menUr 
of  the  grand  council  of  Zurich.  He  wrote  wsie 
tolerable  poetry,  but  he  is  distinguished  rather  as 
one  of  the  revisers  of  Gennan  literature,  than  ss  an 
original  author.  He  inclined  to  the  English  tsate 
in  the  belles-lettres,  and  had  a  controveriv  with 
Gottsched  of  Leipsic,  who  embraced  the  French. 
Kl<mstock  and  Wieland  were  among  the  scholar!  of 
Bodmer,  who  was  for  some  time  professor  of  history, 
and  died  at  Zurich,  1783.  His  principal  poem,  en* 
titled  the  '*  Noachide,'*  has  Noah  for  the  hero;  he  pub- 
lished German  translations  of  **  Milton"  and"Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,"  and  several  disaertations  on  poetry. 
BOECE  or  BOELIS  (Hxctor),  Lat  Boethhu, 
a  celebrated  Scottish  historian,  was  bora  atDondee 
about  the  year  1470,  and  studied  at  Aberdeen  snd 
Paris.  When  Elphinston«  bishop  of  Ahenlceo, 
founded  the  king's  college  there,  about  1500,  be 
sent  for  Boeoe  from  France,  and  made  him  prinetpsL 
On  the  death  of  Elphinston  in  1514,  Boeoe  vrole 
his  life  in  Latin,  together  with  those  of  his  pnde- 
cessors  in  the  see  of  Aberdeen,  published  at  Paris  ia 

anarto,  1522.  He  then  engaged  in  his  great  work, 
le  History  of  Scotland,  which  first  appeared  in 
1526,  under  the  title  of  "  Scotorum  Uistoris  sb 
iUius  Gentis  origine,"  Paris,  foL;  he  aftenvards, 
however,  improved  it,  and  continued  it  to  his  death, 
which  is  thought  to  have  happened  about  1550. 
The  first  edition  contained  seventeen  bookst  ooa- 
cluding  with  the  death  of  James  I.  The  second,  of 
Lausanne  and  Paris,  1574,  foL,  had  an  eighteentb, 
and  part  of  a  nineteenth  book,  both  by  the  fint  anther. 
It  was  afterwards  brought  to  the  end  of  Jsmes  the 
third's  reign,  by  J.  Ferrerius,  a  Piedmontese,  snd 
was  translated  into  the  Scottish  dialect  by  John 
Bellendene,  archdeacon  of  Murray,  at  the  comosod 
of  James  V.  Boece's  work  is  allowed  to  be  written 
with  much  elegance  and  purity  of  style;  but  the 
author's  fondness  for  marvellous  tales  and  I^"^ 
Ss  very  apparent ;  and  he  has  been  charged  with  tbt 
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serious  crime  of  addinff,  from  hia  own  inventioD, 
many  circumstances  in  tne  earlier  part  of  the  history, 
in  oraer  to  fill  up  the  list  of  kin^  and  throw  all 
possible  splendour  over  the  antiquities  of  his  nation. 

BOBCLEK  (John-Hbnky),  an  eminent  German 
philologist,  was  bom  at  Cronheim  in  Franconia,  in 
1610,  and  iu  his  twenty-first  year,  made  professor  of 
eloquence  at  Strasburg.  Ho  was  invited  to  Sweden 
bv  ^ueen  Christina  in  1648,  and  appointed  to  the 
CMir  of  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  to 
the  office  of  royal  historiographer;  but  left  that 
country  on  account  of  his  health,  and  returning  to 
Strasburg,  became  professor  of  history  there.  Both 
the  elector  of  Ments  and  the  emperor  nominated 
him  their  counsellors ;  and  Lewis  XIV.  bestowed  a 
pension  on  him.  He  died  in  1692.  His  principal 
works  are,  **  Commentationes  Pliniante ;"  "  Timur, 
vulgo  Tamerlanut,"  4to;  "  Notitia  sancti  Romani 
Imperii  ;*'  "  Historia,  Schola  principum ;"  "  Biblio- 
graphia  Critica ;"  "  Dissertationes  Academicce,"  3 
wtilL  4to.,  1710;  '*  Animadversiones  in  Polybium;" 
**  Commentatio  in  Ghrotii  librum  de  jure  belli  et 
pacis."  He  also  gave  Latin  commentaries  on  va- 
rious ancient  authors,  and  wrote  several  tracts  on 
German  history. — ^John  Philippe,  his  son,  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  botany,  and  materia  medica,  at 
Strasburg,  where  be  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
*'  PbarmacopoBia,"  and  died  in  1759,  aged  40. 

BCBHM,  or  BEHMEN  (Jacob),  founder  of  a 
sect  called  the  Boshmists,  was  born  of  poor  parents, 
at  a  village  of  Gorlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in  1575. 
After  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shoemaker,  and  in  1594  became 
master  of  a  school.  In  1600  he  is  said  to  have 
fallen  into  a  spiritual  trance,  or  extasy,  for  seven 
days,  during  which  he  was  not  only  drawn  nearer  to 
God,  but  had  wonderful  things  revealed  to  him.  In 
1610  he  fell  into  another  trance  of  the  like  kind; 
and  that  the  remembrance  of  what  had  been  dis- 
closed to  him  might  not  be  lost,  he  wrote,  in  1612,  a 
book  called  **  Aurora,*'  the  style  of  which  is  exceed- 
ingly dark  and  obscure.  It  was  suppressed  by  the 
council  of  Gorlitz ;  but  one  of  the  burgomasters  sent 
a  copy  of  it  to  George  von  Pflug,  marshal  of  the 
household  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  transmitted 
it  to  Amsterdam  to  be  printed.  In  1619  he  wrote 
another  book  on  the  three  principles,  to  which,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  added  several  others. 
In  1624  he  travelled  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  in- 
terrogated by  some  divines,  who  declared,  as  is  said, 
that  they  found  nothing  reprehensible  in  his  con- 
duct. He  died  the  same  year,  after  receiving  the 
sacrament,  and  was  interred  at  Gorlitz.  His  other 
works  are,  '*0f  the  Threefold  Life  of  Man;" 
'*  Answer  to  the  Forty  Questions  of  the  Soul  ;*'  •'  Of 
the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  his  Sufferings,  Death,  and 
Resurrection ;"  **  A  Book  on  the  Six  Points ;"  "  On 
Celestial  and  Terrestrial  Mysteries ;"  "  De  Scriptura 
Rerum;"  '*  On  the  Four  Complexions ;"  "On  True 
RepenUnce;"  *'On  True  Resignation;'*  '' On  the 
Second  Birth  ;"  "  Mysterium  magnum ;"  "  On  the 
First  Book  of  Moses;"  "On  Spiritual  Life,"  &c. 
These  appeared  at  first  separately,  but  were  after- 
wards coUected,  and  printed  together:  the  best 
edition  is  said  to  be  that  in  12mo.  published  in  Ger- 
man, at  Amsterdam,  in  1682.  Some  have  endea- 
voured to  prove,  from  Boehm's  writings,  that  he 
did  not  acknowledge  a  deity ;  and  particularly  von 
Muller,  in  a  work  entitled  *'  The  Fanatic  Atheist;'* 
and  various  authors  have  at  diiferent  times  appeared 


for  or  affainst  him ;  but  he  acquired  many  followers, 
especially  among  the  alchymists  and  makers  of  gold. 
Ticdcman,  in  his  **  Spirit  of  speculative  Philosophy,*' 
speaking  of  Boehni,  suspected  that  he  only  lent  his 
name  to  another  enthusiast;  but  others  entertain 
the  more  probable  opinion,  that  he  had  read  the 
works  of  Paracelsus,  because  some  expressions  of 
that  phvsician  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  Be 
this  as  tt  may,  he  cannot  have  been  the  author  of  the 
whole,  for  the  chemical  terms  of  art,  and  many  Latin 
words  relating  to  the  sciences,  which  he  uses,  are  not 
to  be  expected  from  an  illiterate  shoemaker.  How- 
ever, witnout  too  much  lessening  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  by  some  held,  one  may  on  good  grounds  assert 
that  imagination  and  his  vanity,  flattered  by  the 
supposed  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  have  led  him 
into  error.  Bcehm  has  had  admirers  even  in  this 
country ;  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  is  Law, 
author  of  "  Christian  Perfection,"  who  gave  an  Eng- 
lish edition  of  his  work,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

BOBHM  (Anthony  Williau),  minister  of  the 
German  chapel,  at  St.  James's,  London,  died  in  1722, 
leaving  behind  him  "Enchiridion  Precum,"  &c., 
and  several  theological  treatises.  Dr.  Watts  said 
of  him,  that  "  he  feared  there  were  few  such  men  in 
England,  British  or  Geiman,  episcopal  or  non- 
comformist." 

BGBHM  (Andrew),  privy  counsellor  to  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  professor  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy  at  Geissen,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt,  in 
1720,  and  died  in  1750.  He  published  several  useful 
and  experimental  treatises,  particularly  his  "  Maga^ 
zines  for  Engineers  and  Artillerymen,"  which  pro- 
cured him  great  reputation. 

BGSMER  (Justin  Hknning),  professor  of  law 
at  Halle,  and  afterwards  director  of  the  university, 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeberg,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  faculty  of  law,  was  bom  at  Hanover, 
in  1674,  and  died  in  1749.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  "  Jus  Ecclesiasticum  Protestantium,"  5  vols. 
4to.,  1714;  7  vols.  4to.,  1737  ;  and  a  third  edition, 
12  vols.  4to.,  1740.— -John  Samlel  and  Gsorgk 
Louis,  two  of  his  sons,  were  also  both  eminent 
lawyers,  law-writers,  and  professors. 

BCEHM £R  (Philip  Adolphus),  born  at  Halle, 
in  1717,  was  professor  of  medicine  and  anatomy  at 
the  university  of  that  city,  and  died  in  1789.  He 
wrote  "  Institutiones  Osteologicse,"  and  other  works, 
commended  by  Hallcr  in  his  BibL  Anat. 

BCBHMER  (George  Ralfh),  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  anatomy  in  the  university  of 
Wittenberg,  was  horn  iu  1723,  and  died  in  1803. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  admired  treatises  on 
every  branch  of  botanical  science,  and  a  very  va- 
luable biographical  work,  in  9  vols,  folio,  entitled 
"  Bibliotheca  ecriptoram  Ustorica,  naUiralis,  oeccmo- 
micae,  aliaranque,  artium,  &c. 

BOEL  (Peter),  a  Flemish  painter  of  animals, 
still  life,  &c.,  whose  pictures  were  much  admired, 
died  in  1680,  aged  55. 

BOERHAAVE  (Herman),  a  physician  and  me- 
dical professor  of  tlic  highest  celebrity,  was  the  son 
of  James  Boerhaave,  pastor  of  Voorhout,  near  Ley- 
den,  at  which  village  he  was  born,  in  1668.  His 
father  destined  bim  fur  his  own  profession,  and  him- 
self instructed  him  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
knowledge.  The  orogress  of  young  Herman  was 
extraordinary;  ana  when,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he 
was  placed  in  the  public  school  at  Leyden,  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  for  application  and  abilities. 
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Hit  father's  death,  about  this  period,  left  him  very 
slenderly  provided  with  the  means  for  a  learned  edu- 
cation ;  he  resolved,  however,  to  pursue  his  studies 
so  long  as  he  should  be  able;  and,  quitting  the 
school  for  the  university,  he  proceeded  with  great 
diligence  to  qualify  himself  for  his  intended  profes- 
sion. He  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
ginal languages  of  the  scriptures,  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  systems  of  divinity  and  philosophy, 
and  laid  in  a  fund  of  mathematical  science,  in  wtiich 
he  gave  private  instructions  to  some  of  the  students 
in  Uie  university,  and  thus  supported  himself  after 
his  patrimony  was  exhausted.  But  the  science  of 
medicine  was  that  to  which  he  felt  the  strongest  pro- 
pensity ;  and  his  other  studies  did  not  prevent  nim 
from  pursuing,  with  great  industir,  a  course  of  me- 
dical reading,  from  Hippocrates  down  to  Sydenham, 
and  attending  upon  anatomical  dissections,  with  the 
kindred  inquiries  of  the  chemical  laboratory  and  the 
botanic  garden.  Intending  to  unite  in  some  mea« 
sure  the  professions  of  theology  and  physic,  he  took 
a  doctor's  degree  in  the  latter  at  Harderwick,  in 
1693,  and  then  returned  to  Leyden.  Here  he  found 
obstacles  raised  against  his  reception  into  the  mi- 
nistry, in  consequence  of  an  ill-founded  charge  of 
his  being  a  favourer  of  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza.  He 
was  therefore  constrained  to  depend  solely  on  physic 
for  a  livelihood,  the  practice  of  which  he  commenced 
at  Leyden.  His  reputation  soon  caused  him  to  be 
invited  by  a  principal  favourite  of  king  William  IH. 
to  settle  at  the  Hague,  on  very  advantageous  terms ; 
but,  happily  for  Leyden,  he  preferred  the  academical 
freedom  of  that  place  to  the  restraints  of  a  court 
Here,  he  employed  himself  assiduously  in  visit- 
ing the  sick,  teaching  mathematics,  working  in 
his  laboratory,  and  studying  all  the  branches  of 
medical  science.  In  1701  he  was  elected  by  the 
university  a  public  lecturer  in  physic,  and  at  the  so- 
licitation of  the  students  he  also  undertook  to  lec- 
ture in  chymistry.  His  merits  in  these  departments 
caused  him,  in  1703,  to  receive  an  invitation  to 
occupy  the  medical  professorship  at  Groningen, 
which  he  reftised ;  and  the  governors  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Leyden,  in  gratitude  for  his  renunciation  in 
their  favour,  increased  his  stipend,  and  promised 
him  the  first  vacant  professorship.  It  was  in  1709 
that  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  professorship  of 
phvsic  and  botany  ;  and  from  that  period  his  repu- 
tation,  and  that  of  the  university  as  a  school  of  medi- 
cine, rapidly  arose  to  the  highest  pitch.  No  teacher 
in  his  time  was  so  popular.  Students  crowded  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  especially  from  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain ;  and  almost  all  the  prin- 
cipal physicians  in  those  countries  for  a  number  of 
Sean  were  his  disciples.  His  doctrines  spread  from 
is  own  to  other  schools,  and  gave  the  leading  tone 
to  medical  theory  during  more  than  half  a  century. 
He  added  the  chymical  professorship  to  the  two 
former  in  1718;  and  his  talents  and  industry  were 
equal  to  the  performance  of  all  these  duties,  together 
with  those  of  a  private  practice,  which  at  length  be- 
came more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  physi- 
cian ot  his  time.  He  was  consulted  for  the  nrst 
persons,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  His  Tame  even  extended  to  the 
European  settlements  in  both  Indies ;  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  a  Chinese  mandarin,  desirous  of  his 
advice,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  addressed  "  To  the 
illustrious  Boerhaave,  physician,  in  Europe,'*  which 
was  safely  delivered.     He  was  made  a  member  of 


the  academy  of  sciences  in  Paris,  and  the  royal  S9> 
ciety  of  London,  and  communicated  to  them  both 
his  medical  discoveries.  He  married,  in  1720,  thb 
daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  Leyden,  by  whom  he 
had  four  children,  one  of  whom  alone,  a  daqghtei, 
grew  to  maturity.  In  1726  the  shocks  hie  health 
had  received  obUgcd  him  to  resign  the  profemff- 
ships  of  botany  and  chymistry,  retaining  only  that  of 
physic.  He  died  on  September  23,  1738,  and  wu 
buried  in  the  church  of  St  Peter,  at  Leyden,  where 
a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  in- 
scribed "  Salutifero  Boerhavii  geaio  sacrum."  The 
moral  character  of  this  illustrious  man  is  as  worthy 
of  commemoration  as  his  intellectual  endowments. 
"  Some  (says  Haller,  his  great  disciple),  though  fev, 
will  rival  hmi  in  erudition ;  his  divine  temper,  kind 
to  all,  beneficent  to  foes  and  adversaries,  detracting 
from  no  man's  merits,  and  binding  by  favoun  hii 
daily  opponents,  may  perhaps  never  be  parallded." 
Piety  of  the  most  amiable  cast  was  wrought  into  the 
very  habit  of  his  soul,  and  the  business  of  every  day 
was  preceded  by  the  devotional  exercises  of  the 
closet  His  principal  medical  works  are,  "  Institutionss 
rei  medicee,"  and  "  Aphorismi  de  cognoscendii  et  n- 
randis  morbis,"  two  small  volumes,  containing  the 
heads  of  his  tloctrine,  theoretical  and  practicu,  of 
which  numerous  editions  and  translations  have  beea 
published.  The  latter  is  the  text  of  a  very  ampis 
body  of  medicine,  by  baron  van  Swieten,  in  the  fonn 
of  a  conmientary  on  the  aphorisms.  Also,  "Prajcif 
Medica,  sive  Commentarius  in  Aphorismos,"  5  rob. 
12mo. ;  "Methodus  discendi  Medicinam,"  "De 
viribns  Medicamentorum ;"  "  De  morbis  nervoram;'* 
"  De  Calculo ;"  "  De  morbis  oculorum ;"  "  De  Ue 
Venerea."  The  merits  of  Boerhaave  in  the  science 
of  chymistry  were  not  less  than  those  in  physic  He 
was  the  first  who  entirely  banished  mysticism  and 
jargon  from  its  language,  and  treated  it  with  all  the 
method  and  clearness  of  a  true  science.  Mscqaer 
speaks  of  his  chymical  labours  in  the  follofwioff 
terms :  "  Next  to  Stahl,  we  place  the  immortu 
Boerhaave,  though  he  excelledf  in  a  different  way. 
This  powerftil  genius,  the  honour  of  his  country,  of 
his  profession,  and  of  his  age,  threw  light  ai>on 
every  subject  which  he  treated.  To  the  view  which 
he  took  of  chymistry  we  owe  the  finest  and  most 
methodical  analysis  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  hit 
admirable  treatises  on  air,  on  earth,  on  water,  and 
particularly  on  fire,  which  is  an  astonishing  nufter- 
piece,  and  so  complete,  that  the  human  understanding 
can  scarcely  make  an  addition  to  it"  Boerhaave^i 
great  work  on  this  subject  is  "  Elementa  Chemio," 
2  vols.  4to.,  often  printed,  translated,  and  ahridgei 
Botanv  was  also  one  of  his  fhvourite  pursuits.  Soon 
after  oe  was  appointed  curator  of  the  university 
earden,  he  published  "  Index  Plantaram  one  ia 
norto  Luguno-Bot  reperiuntur,"  8vo.  1710;  and 
subsequently  an  "  Index  alter  Plantarum,  ftc./'  to 
which  was  prefixed  a  history  of  his  garden,  and 
which  was  enriched  with  various  new  obscrvati  ni. 
Boerhaave  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest  and 
moat  useful  patrons  of  the  illustrious  Linnanis. 
Besides  all  these  literary  and  scientific  labours,  he 
was  the  editor  of  several  learned  and  valuable  works ; 
as,  "  The  Anat  and  Chirugical  Pieces  of  Vesalios ;'' 
''Alpinus  de  prsesag.  vita  et  morte;*'  *' Pisonis 
select,  observat  et  consil,  et  de  cogno^ccnd.  et 
cu rand,  morbis ;"  "  Aretaeu^Cappadoxj"  "Auttorei 
de  lue  Aphrosdiaca,"  and  others. 

BOEKNER  (Christian  Fbederick),  professor 
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of  theology  at  Leipiic,  died  there  Nov.  19,  1753, 
affed  68.  He  wrote  several  works  on  subjects  of 
biblical  criticism  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Among 
the  principal  are,  *'  De  exulibus  Qraecis,"  &c.  '*  In- 
•tttationes  Theologicae,"  besides  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Luther,  ti  vols,  folio. — Frbderic,  his 
ton,  was  a  physician,  and  ipublished  the  "  Lives  and 
Writings  of  eminent  Physicians  and  Naturalists"  in 
G«rman,  3  vols.  8vo.  1748-64. 

BOETHIE  (Stephen  de  la),  of  Sarlat  in  Pe 
rigord,  eminent  as  a  scholar,  translated  several  of 
Plutarch's  and  Xenophon's  works,  and  was  the 
aothor  of  **'Authenoticon,"  or  Voluntary  Slavery, 
written  at  the  time  of  the  bloody  dissensions  in 
France.     He  died  in  1563,  aged  32. 

BOETHIUS    (Anicils    Manlils    Torquatus 
Sktkrinus),  the  last  eminent  philosopher  of  ancient 
Rome,  was  born  about  the  year  of  Christ  470.     He 
is  thought  to  have  received  his  philosophical  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  drunk  deep  of  Grecian  science  and  letters-^ 
for  a  letter  written  by  Cassiodorus,  in  the  name  of 
Theodoric,   gives  him  the  honour  of  having  intro- 
duced to  the  Romans,  in  their  own  language,   the 
miuic  of  Pythagoras,  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the 
arithmetic  of  Nicomachus,  the  geometry  of  Euclid, 
the  logic  of  Aristotle,  and  the  mechanics  of  Archi- 
medes.    His  own  pfaolosophy  appears  to  have  been 
a  combination  of  the  Aristotelian  with  the  Platonic. 
He  has  the  credit  of  having  first  applied  scholastic 
philosophy  to  the  service  of  Christian  theology ;  and 
he    defended  the  orthodox  faith  against  the  Euty- 
chian,  Arian,  and  Nestorian  heresies,  in  a  treatise 
"  De  Unitate  et  Uno."     In  civil  life  he  rose  to  the 
honours  belonging  to  his  birth  and  condition,  and 
was  decorated  with  the  consular  title  in  510.     He 
was  also  created  patrician,  and  had  the  post  of  mas- 
ter of  the  offices  conferred  upon  him.     He  married 
the   daughter  of  his  friend,   the  patrician  Symma- 
chus,  and  he  had  the  unusual  satisfaction  of  seeing 
two  sons  elevated  to  the  consulate  in  conjunction,  in 
the  year  522.     But  a  Seital  reverse  was  at  hand  : 
Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  in  growing  old 
had  grown  suspicious,  and  conceived  that  his  Roman 
subjects  unwillingly  bore  the  fetters  he  had  imposed 
apon  them.    The  patrician  Albinus  was  accused  of 
having  held  a  correspondence  with  the  emperor 
Justin^  and  of  having  hoped  the  liberty  of  Rome. 
Boethius,  in  his  seal  to  defend  him,  exclaimed  in 
presence  of  the  king,  "  If  Albinus  be  criminal,  I 
and  the  rest  of  the  senators  are  eau^lly  >o,  for  we 
have  acted  by  common  consent"     xho  accuser  then 
entering,  produced  testimony  against  both  Boethius 
and   Auinus,  consisting  of  their  signatures  to  an 
address  to  Justin ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  asser- 
tion of  the  forgery  of  these  signatures,  they  were 
committed  to  custody.     Boethius  was  imprisoned  in 
the  tower  of  Pavia,  and  a  subservient  senate  pro- 
nounced against  htm  a  sentence  of  confiscation,  and 
the  penally  of  death.     Like  a  true  philosopher,  he 
employed  his  hours  of  imprisonment,  or,  as  some 
suppose  it,  of  exile,  in  composing  the  work  which 
has  peculiarly  rendered  his  memory  illustrious,   the 
treatise  *'  De  Consolationc  Philosophise,"  certainly 
the  purest  and  most  valuable  relic  of  the  literature 
of  those  times.     The  work  has  gone  through  num- 
berless editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost 
ail  languages.     It  was  a  peculiar  favourite  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  was  honoured  by  our  great 
Alfred  with  a  version  iate  the  Anglo  Saxon.     The 


relations  ot  the  close  of  Boethius's  life  are  not  uni- 
form«  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  sacrificed  to  the 
suspicions  of  Theodoric.  Some  assert  that  he  was 
beheaded;  others  relate  a  more  painful  end,  and 
say  that,  after  baring  been  tortured  with  drawing  a 
cord  across  his  forehead  so  tight  as  almost  to  force 
his  eyes  from  the  sockets,  he  was  beaten  to  death 
with  dubs.  This  event  happened  in  524.  His  wife 
and  sons  were  not  molested,  but  his  fathcr-in-Iaw, 
Symmachus,  was  some  time  after  put  to  death  by 
Theodoric's  order.  This  prince,  in  his  last  illness, 
is  said  bitterly  to  have  repented  of  his  injustice  to 
these  two  eminent  characters.  His  daughter  Ama> 
lasonta  restored  to  the  sons  of  Boethius  the  confis- 
cated effects  of  their  father. 

BOETrCHER  (John  FREDsarcV  the  inventor 
of  the  Dresden  porcelain,  was  bom  Feb.  5, 1682,  at 
Schleiz,  in  the  Voigtland.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he 
was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at  Berlin,  where 
he  pretended  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  making 
gold,  and  in  1701,  is  said  to  have  changed,  in  the 
presence  of  several  witnesses,  eighteen  pieces  of 
silver  into  fine  gold.  On  the  king's  inquiring  after 
him,  Boettcher,  who  thought  he  was  to  oe  arrested, 
fied  to  Saxony,  the  sovereign  of  which  country  de« 
sired  to  sec  both  him  and  his  gold.  Boettcher  also 
attempted  to  escape  from  Saxony,  but  was  over- 
taken, and  in  1705  invented  the  Dresden  porcelaun, 
which  has  since  become  so  fomous.  The  king,  upon 
this,  made  him  a  baron  of  the  empire,  and  director 
of  the  new  manufactory  of  porcelain  in  Meissen, 
though  he  was  often  treated  as  a  priboner,  lest  the 
secret  should  be  betrayed.  He  was  finally  removed 
from  his  dignity,  on  account  of  his  immoral  life,  and 
died  March  13,  1719. 

BOFFRAND  (Germain),  an  eminent  French 
architect,  was  bom  at  Nantes  in  1667,  and  at  four^ 
teen  came  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  architecture 
and  sculpture.  At  length  his  merit  obtained  for  him 
the  protection  of  the  celebrated  architect  Hardouin 
Mansart,  who  employed  him  under  himself  and  ob- 
tained for  him  a  place  in  the  commission  for  the 
royal  buildings.  In  1709  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  royal  academy  of  architecture ;  and  he  was 
employed  in  many  conriderable  works  in  Paris,  and 
other  parts.  Several  German  princes  also  applied 
to  him  for  designs  for  palaces,  and  other  edifices ; 
so  that  few  architects  of  his  age  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  decoration  of  various  capitals.  His 
style  of  building  was  noble,  and  his  taste  pure.  Pal- 
iadio  was  his  great  model,  and  he  was  not  entirely 
free  ftrom  the  massy  ponderousness  of  that  master. 
Boffrand  was  likewise  a  skilful  engineer,  and  con- 
stracted  a  vast  number  of  canals,  sluices,  bridges, 
and  similar  works.  He  was  lively  and  pleasant  in 
conversation,  and  had  a  talent  tot  literature,  which 
he  indulged  in  the  composition  of  several  pieces  for 
the  Italian  comedy.  In  his  own  profession  he  pub- 
lished "a  Book  of  Architecture,"  Paris,  1745,  folio, 
with  plates,  containing  the  general  principles  of  the 
art,  with  a  particular  account  of  his  own  architec- 
tural and  mechanical  works.  He  also  printed  an 
account  of  the  casting  of  the  bronze  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  Lewis  XIV.  at  Paris,  illustrated  with  nine- 
teen plates,  which  he  broke  as  soon  as  a  certain 
number  of  impressions  had  been  taken,  in  order  to 
render  the  work  more  rare.  Boffrand  retained  his 
gaiety  in  the  midst  of  age  and  infirmities,  and  died 
in  his  87th  year,  in  1751. 

BOG  AN  (Zachaut),  a  learned  English  divine, 
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born  at  Little  Hempctone,  DevooBhin,  and  educated 
at  Oxford,  died  in  1659,  aged  44.  He  wrote  "  Com. 
paratio  Homeri  cun  Scriptoribiu  sacrii  quoad  Nor- 
nam  loquendi,"  and  some  tKeological  treatises. 

BOGDANOWITSCH  (Hippoltt  Fxdbro- 
witsch),  the  Russian  Anacreon,  was  bom  in  1743^ 
at  Perewolotschna  in  White  Russia.  He  was  de- 
signed for  an  engineer,  and  at  one  time  wished  to 
become  an  actor,  but  at  length  turned  his  attention 
to  literature  and  poetry,  and  in  1761,  was  made  in- 
spector in  the  university  of  Moscow,  and  afterwards 
translator  in  the  department  of  foreign  affidrs.  In 
1762,  he  travelled  with  count  Beloselksky,  as  secre- 
tary of  legation,  to  Dresden,  where  he  remained  tiU 
1768.  After  his  return  to  Russia,  he  was,  in  1788, 
made  president  of  the  imperial  archives.  He  dic^l 
at  Petersburg  about  the  year  1803.  He  wrote  se- 
vend  dramatic  and  historical  pieces,  but  his  poetry 
of  **  Psyche,"  (DuschenkaJ  printed  in  1775,  is  the 
work  on  which  his  &me  rests. 

BOGDANUS  or  BOGDEN  (Martin),  author 
of  several  controversial  works  in  favour  of  the  me- 
dical theories  of  T.  Bartholine,  was  bom  at  Dresden 
about  the  year  1630,  and  died  some  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  works  are, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  hardly  worth  particularijung. 

BOGORIS,  first  Christian  king  of  the  Bulgarians, 
who  declared  war  by  his  ambassador  agaiost  Theo- 
dora, empress  of  the  east,  841.  She  treated  him 
with  firmness  and  dignity,  and  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  bv  means  of  his  sister  who  was  prisoner,  and 
was  sent  back  without  ransom.  He  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  865. 

BOHADIN  or  BOHA-EDDYIN,  a  cetebrated 
Arabian,  known  as  the  favourite  of  Saledin,  and  the 
historian  of  that  prince's  life,  gives  therein  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  crusades,  and  of  the  lite- 
rature of  Uie  twelfth  centnry.  His  works  have  been 
edited  by  Schultens,  Leyden,  fol.,  1755. 

BOHEMOND,  the  first  prince  of  Antioch,  was 
son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia,  and  accom- 
panied his  iiither  in  his  exi)edition  to  invade  the 
eastern  empire  in  1081.  He  commanded  the  fleet, 
and  on  its  defeat  by  the  Venetians  escaoed  with 
great  difficulty.  On  Robert's  return  to  Italy,  he 
was  left,  though  very  young,  with  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  distinguished  himself  by  various  mili- 
tary exploits,  defeating  the  emperor  Alexius  in  two 
pitched  battles,  and  penetrating  to  Larissa  in  Thes- 
saly.  After  his  father's  death  he  became  prince  of 
Tarcntum;  and  in  the  first  crusade  under  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  in  1096,  Bohemond  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal leaders.  With  the  rest  of  the  crusaders  he 
proceeded  to  Antioch,  which  capital,  after  a  long 
siege,  was  taken  in  1098,  in  consequence  of  a  secret 
correspondence  Bohemond  had  established  with  a 
renegado,  who  was  entmsted  with  a  command ;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  Antioch  was  the  reward  conferred 
upon  Bohemond  for  his  service.  After  this  acqui- 
sition, his  attention  was  rather  turned  upon  strength- 
ening himself,  and  extending  his  dominion  by  arms 
and  policv,  than  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Land.  He  made  war  upon  Alexius,  who  had  re- 
quired him  to  deliver  up  Antioch  as  belonging  to 
the  Greek  empire ;  and  in  his  turn  laid  claim  to 
Laodicea,  which  he  took  by  force,  though  Alexius 
afterwards  recovered  iL  Bohemond  was  afterwards 
taken  prisoner  by  surprise,  and  obliged  to  pay  a 
large  ransom;  and  finding  himself  inferior  in 
atrength  to  the  emperor,  he  secretly  passed  over  into 


Italy,  went  to  France,  where,  in  1106,  he  nanisd 
Constance,  daughter  to  king  Philip  L,  and  sssesft. 
bling  a  largo  army,  returned  with  it  to  Greece.  He 
laid  sicse  to  Durauo,  or  Dyrrhachium,  which,  be- 
ing welT  garrisoned,  held  out  so  long  that  Bohe- 
mond's  army  was  reduced  to  great  extremities  for 
want  of  provisions.  He  was,  therefore,  induced  to 
make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Alexius,  on  termi  hs- 
nourable  to  both  parties.  He  died  in  1111,  and  «h 
buried  at  Caaosa  in  Apulia.  Six  princes  of  kii 
name  succeeded  him  in  the  sovereignty  of  Antiodi, 
when  the  line  became  extinct  about  the  dose  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

BOHN  (JoHN^,  an  eminent  physician,  was  born 
at  Leipsic  in  1640,  studied  at  the  university  of  Jena, 
and  afterwards  visited  Denmark,  Holland,  EogUiKi, 
France,  and  Switzerland.  He  took  his  d^tor*! 
degree  in  1666,  and  obtained  the  anatomical  chsir  «t 
his  native  city  in  1668.  He  was  afterwards  Biad« 
public  physician  to  the  city,  and  had  the  profenor- 
shipof  therapeutics,  and  died  in  1719.  Bohnwai 
a  proficient  both  in  anatomy  and  chemistry,  and  vai 
well  acquainted  with  the  Uieory  and  practice  of  me- 
dicine in  all  its  branches.  Besides  several  disserta- 
tions, he  wrote  "  Circulus  anatomico-physioloficiit. 
s.  oBconomia  corporis  animalis;'*  "De  alcalietacsdi 
insufficieutia  ad  principia  corporum,  &c.;"  "De 
renunciatione  vulnerum  lethalium ;"  and  ''Deoflido 
medici  dunlici,  cliuico  et  forensi." 

BOHUN  (Edmund),  a  voluminous  political  aad 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  a  justice  of  tne  peace  for 
Suffolk  in  the  reign  of  William  Und  Mary,  and  died 
some  time  after  the  year  1700.  Amons  his  works  are, 
"  The  great  Historical,  Geographical^  and  Poetical 
Dictionary ;"  **  The  Life  of  John  Jewell,  Btihop  o. 
Salisbury,"  &c. 

BOIARDO,  (Mattbo-Mabia),  count  of  Scaa- 
diano,  was  bom  at  Fratta  near  Ferrara,  about  143UL 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  that  city,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  literary  characters  of  iii* 
time.  Of  his  life  little  is  known.  He  resided  mndi 
at  Ferrara,  where  he  was  in  great  favour  with  thf 
dukes  Borso  and  Hercules  I.,  and  by  the  latter  tm 
made  governor  of  lleggio  in  the  Modenese,  at  whieb 
place  he  died  in  1494.  Boiardo  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  From  the 
first,  he  translated  into  the  Italian  the  histurj  of 
Herodotus ;  and  from  the  second,  the  Golden  Ass  of 
Apuleius,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Ricobaldo.  He  also 
wrote  eclogues  in  Latin  verse,  which  are  reckoned 
among  the  most  elegant  and  correct  productioBs  sf 
the  kind  in  that  age.  In  Italian  verse  he  conipoied 
a  comedy  entitled  "  Timon,"  taken  from  a  diakigiie 
in  Lucian ;  and  likewise  other  pieces.  Bat  he  ac^ 
quired  the  greatest  fame  from  his  '*  Orlando  Inam- 
orato"— ^the  first  of  those  singular  poems,  which, 
to  the  form  of  the  ancient  epic,  add  the  extxavaganoe 
of  adventure  and  character  of  romance.  Its  satgeet 
is  the  love  of  Orlando  for  Angelica;  its  scene,  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  the  Saracens;  itM  heroes,  the 
knights  or  paladins  of  fabulous  history;  and  the  feati 
of  masicians  and  necromancers  form  its  machine^. 
Boiardo  wrote  in  a  rude  style,  and  his  veriificatioD 
is  often  harsh  and  constrained ;  but  the  variety  and 
fervor  of  invention,  and  liveliness  of  imagery,  render 
this  work  very  captivating,  and  gave  it  great  popa- 
larity  at  the  time  it  was  written.  He  left  it  oa 
finished;  but  it  was  continued  by  Nicolo  Agostino; 
and  about  half  a  century  afterwards  Lud.  Domenico 
and  Fr.  Berni,  at  the  same  tinie,  undertook  to  poli^ 
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and  re-compote  iL  The  latter  was  the  moet  luccei- 
All  in  hu  attempt;  and  his  work  has  almost  entirely 
let  aside  the  original.  Of  Boiardo's  own  work,  the 
beet  edition  is  that  of  Venice  in  1544.  Its  greatest 
merit,  however,  is  that  of  having  served  as  a  model, 
and  indeed  as  a  ground-work,  of  Ariosto's  *'  Orlando 
Forioeo,'*  which  is  properly  a  continuation  of  it, 
with  the  same  jMrsonages  engaged  in  a  new  series 
flf  adventures,  llie  sonnets  of  Boiardo  are  said  to 
be  written  in  a  much  pnrer  style  than  his  Orlando. 

BOIGNB,  count,  a  native  of  Chamberry,  served 
soccessively  in  the  French,  Russian,  and  English 
armies,  and  finally  fought  under  Scindiah  the  cele- 
bmted  prince  of  the  Mahrattas,  in  the  East  Indies. 
He  was  of  great  assistance  U>  Scindiah,  who  heaped 
upon  him  immense  wealth,  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  bis  native  country  in  1759.  He  laid  out 
bis  riches  in  benevolent  plans,  and  was  made  count 
by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  presented  by  the  king 
of  France  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
He  died  June  21,  1830,  leaving  between  fifteen  and 
eighteen  millions  of  francs  to  his  son,  and  above 
three  millions  in  benedictions  of  various  sorts. 

BOILEAU  (Nicholas),  lieur  Detpreaus,  the 
great  master  and  ornament  of  French  poetry,  was 
Si«  son  of  Oillet  Boileau,  register  of  the  great 
chamber  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  bom 
either  at  F^uis,  or  atCnme,  near  that  city,  in  1636; 
and  being  a  younger  brother,  and  originallv  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  disposition,  he  was  treated  with  seve- 
rity daring  his  childhood.  He  had  the  misfortune 
early  to  come  under  the  surgeon's  hand,  and  is  said 
to  have  undergone  the  operation  for  the  stone  at 
eight  years  of  age.  Vl^hile  his  brothers  announced 
vivacity  of  temper  and  understanding,  he  alone,  by 
his  taciturnity  and  indifference,  seemed  destined  to  a 
harmless  insi|^nificance ;  and  his  father,  after  cha- 
raeieriring  hu  other  sons  by  their  dangerous  pro- 
pensities, said  of  him,  **  As  for  Colin,  he  is  a  good 
child ;  he  has  no  wit;  he  will  never  speak  ill  of  any 
one.*'  Nicholas,  however,  employed  his  solitary 
honrs  in  reading  and  meditating;  and  such  was 
the  taste  ho  had  acquired  for  poUte  literature,  that 
it  entirely  unfitted  him  for  the  profession  of  an  ad- 
voeate,  for  which  his  father  designed  him.  The  youth 
was  then  set  down  to  the  study  of  scholastic  divinity; 
bat  for  this  his  talents  were  not  better  adapted  than 
for  law.  After  thus  fruitlessly  employing  many 
years  of  his  youth,  he  followed  his  real  destination, 
and  addicted  himself  toUUy  to  letters.  At  thirty 
years  of  age,  this  supposed  heavy  and  harmless  cha- 
racter (who,  however,  had  already  displayed  consi- 
derable marks  of  vivacity  among  his  intimates)  ap- 
peared before  the  public  as  a  writer  of  tatireM.  The 
ohject  of  his  attack  was  the  numerous  race  of  bad 
writers,  whom  he  ridiculed  with  much  wit  and  some 
ill-natars.  The  public,  as  usual,  was  amused,  and 
cneonraged  him  with  general  applause,  while  he 
was  exposed  to  iodiridual  enmity.  Several  of  the 
persons  he  attacked  were  men  of  worth  and  merit, 
tiiongh  indifferent  authors ;  and  ri^d  moralists  were 
found  who  loudly  expressed  their  dislike  of  the  trade 
of  detraction.  Some  of  these,  particularly  the  severe 
dake  of  Montausier,  he  disanned  by  skilfUl  flattery ; 
and  he  took  sufficient  pains  to  secure  himself  the 
lughest  ^notection  of  aU,  by  lavishing  incense  with 
no  sparing  hand,  on  his  vainglorious  monarch, 
Lewis  XIV.  He  proceeded  some  time  in  this  career, 
and  jinblished  twelve  satires.  One  of  these,  in 
nutation  of  Juvenal,  was  against  the  women,  and 


may  be  supposed,  in  France,  to  have  drawn  upon 
him  much  censure.  The  best  of  all  is  that  entitled 
*'  A  son  Esprit;"  a  piece  full  of  the  most  direct 
irony,  and  that  keen  and  polished  ridicule  which 
cuts  deeper  for  the  fineness  of  its  edge.  His  satires 
were  followed  by  "Epistles,"  after  the  model  of 
those  of  Horace,  and  extremely  agreeable,  from  their 
union  of  morality  with  criticism,  of  description  with 
sentiment,  interspersed  with  characteristic  traits  and 
anecdotes  of  himself.  Somewhat  before  these,  he 
composed  his  '*  Art  of  Poetry ;"  perhaps  the  very 
best  of  all  the  poetical  works  of  criticism  existing, 
and  equally  admirable  for  the  good  sense  of  its 
maxims,  and  the  appropriate  beauties  of  langusffe, 
by  which  he  has  exemplified  all  his  precepts.  In 
1674  he  appeared  as  a  master  in  another  kind  of 
composition,  the  mock  heroic.  His  "  Lutrin," 
founded  on  a  trifling  dispute  between  the  treasurer 
and  chanter  of  the  holy  chapel,  ranks  among  the  first 
productions  of  this  class,  and  favourably  displays  his 
talent  of  enlivening  a  barren  topic  with  variety  and 
ingenious  raillery.  Boileau  was  now  high  in  repu- 
tation, and  had  acquired  the  good  graces  of  his  so- 
vereign, who  gave  him  a  pension,  an  exclusive  pri- 
vilege for  the  printing  of  his  own  works,  and  ap- 
pointed him,  conjointly  with  his  friend  Racine,  royal 
historiographer.  "  Thus,"  said  the  poet,  "  when  I 
wrote  satire,  which  I  understood,  I  met  with  abuse 
and  menaces;  and  I  am  now  dearly  paid  for  writing 
history,  which  I  do  not  understand."  For  some 
time,  Despreaux  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  court; 
and  amidst  all  his  care  to  please  the  sovereign,  he 
preserved  a  respectable  degree  of  freedom  of  speech, 
especially  when  literature  or  men  of  letters  were  the 
topics.  The  king  having  once  asked  him  his  opinion 
of  a  few  verses  he  himself  had  attempted  to  make, 
he  said,  "  Nothing,  sire,  is  impossible  to  your  ma- 
jesty :  you  wished  to  make  bad  verses,  and  you  have 
succeeded."  Neither  was  he  afraid  of  taking  the 
part  of  the  persecuted  members  of  the  Port  Royal, 
to  which  sect  of  religionists  he  bore  a  singular 
respect  aud  luffection.  When  a  courtier  in  the  anti- 
chamber  said,  that  the  king  was  making  search  after 
the  celebrated  Arnaud,  in  order  to  put  him  in  the 
Bastille,  **  His  muesty,"  observed  Boileau,  "  is  too 
fortunate— he  will  not  find  him;"  and  one  day 
beiuff  asked  by  the  king,  what  was  the  reason  all  the 
world  was  running  after  a  preacher  named  le  Tour- 
neanx  (a  disciple  of  AmaudV  "  Your  majesty,"  he 
replied,  **  knows  how  fond  the  people  are  of  novelty 
—this  is  a  preacher  who  preaches  the  gospeL" 
Beins  told  that  the  king  intended  to  treat  the  pious, 
but  disobedient,  nuns  of  Port  Royal  with  the  utmost 
rigour—"  How,"  cried  Boileau,  "can  he  treat  them 
more  hardly  than  they  treat  themselves  ?"  From 
these  attachments,  it  is  plain  that  he  could  be  no 
friend  to  the  Jesuits;  and  indeed  he  gave  them 
offence  both  in  his  "  Epistle  on  the  Love  of  God," 
and  by  various  free  speeches.  The  quarrel,  how- 
ever, did  not  break  out  into  open  hostilities.  Tiu; 
king's  favour  caused  Boileau  to  be  received  unani- 
mously, though  not  early,  into  the  French  academy, 
with  which  he  had  made  very  free  in  his  epigrams. 
He  was  likewise  associated  to  the  new  academy  of 
inscriptions  and  belles-lettres,  in  which  he  merited 
a  place  by  his  "Translation  of  Longinus  on  the 
Sublime."  This  work  gave  him  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  Greek  scholar,  though  it  is  not  very  ac- 
curate. Although  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
science,  properly  so  called,  he  rendered  it  a  cosai 
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dcrable  serrice  by  his  burlesque  "  Arret  in  Farour 
of  the  University  against  an  unknown  Personage 
calk. I  Reason,"  which  he  procured  to  be  actually 
presented  in  form  to  the  president  Lamoignon,  whose 
good  sense  was  thereby  engaged  to  quash  some  real 
attempts  which  the  partisans  of  ancient  doctrine 
were  making  for  establishing  a  plan  of  intolerance 
in  matters  of  philosonhy.  He  also  exercised  his 
wit  very  happily  on  tne  misrepresentations  of  the 
noted  characters  of  antiquity,  by  the  fashionable  ro> 
mances  and  works  of  gallantry  of  the  time,  in  his 
dialogue,  entitled  "The  Heroes  of  Romance,"  a 
composition  in  the  manner  of  Lucian.  After  the 
death  of  Racine  he  went  little  to  court,  although  the 
king  had  condescendingly  told  him  that  he  should 
always  have  an  hour  in  the  week  to  bestow  upon 
him.  He  ceased  to  pay  visits,  and  admitted  only  a 
few  friends ;  indeed  he  seems  to  have  given  way  to  a 
misanthropical  disposition  which  always  in  some 
measure  attended  him.  His  conversation,  however, 
had  never  been  so  caustic  as  his  writings.  Boileau 
was  strictly  leligious,  without  being  bigotted,  ab- 
horred fanaticism  and  hypocrisy,  and  defended  public 
spectacles  against  the  rigorous  condemnation  of 
some  of  his  own  friends.  He  has  not  escaped  the 
imputation  of  avarice  ;  yet  instances  of  generosity 
are  recorded  of  him,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
is  his  purchasing  the  library  of  Patru,  then  in  re- 
duced circumstances,  and  leaving  him  the  possession 
of  it  duriuff  his  life.  He  also,  through  scruple  or 
disinterestedness,  gave  to  the  poor  all  the  revenues 
he  had  received  during  eight  years  from  a  benefice 
he  had  enjoyed,  without  doin^  the  duties  of  it.  He 
died  of  a  dropsy  in  the  breast  m  17 11,  and  bequeath- 
ed almost  all  his  property  to  charitable  uses.  The 
poetical  character  of  Boileau  may  be  appreciated 
with  little  hesitation.  He  is  the  poet  of  good  setue, 
and  pediaps  no  writer  has  ever  composed  so  much, 
with  so  little  to  be  erased  or  altered.  Taste  and 
judgment  scarcely  or  ever  desert  him.  His  versifi- 
cation it  correct,  his  language  choice  and  pure,  his 
sentiments  just  and  correct.  He  always  keeps 
within  the  limits  of  decorum,  and  neither  wit  nor 
fkncy  led  him  into  extravagancies.  His  great  defect, 
according  to  d'Alembert,  is  want  of  sensibility. 
Nature  seems  to  have  given  him  a  cold  heart;  and 
accident  is  said  to  have  further  incapacitated  him 
from  tasting  those  emotions  which,  above  all,  impart 
a  general  animation  to  the  feelings.  Yet  his  works, 
however  they  are  classed,  are  master-pieces  of  their 
kind,  and  can  never  die  but  with  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written.  There  are  strone  features 
of  similanty  between  Boileau  and  Pope,  both  with 
regard  to  the  kind  of  their  writinss,  and  their 
specific  excellence.  But  with  a  nearly  etjual  por- 
tion of  wit,  Boileau  has  much  more  delicacy  and 
correctness ;  while  Pope  as  much  surpasses  him  in 
force  and  fancy.  Both  abound  in  good  sense,  and 
each  has  enriched  his  language  with  nervous  lines, 
that  have  passed  into  ])roverbial  sentences.  All  the 
principal  works  of  Boileau  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. There  are,  besides,  several  smaller  pieces, 
in  prose  and  verse.  Various  editions  have  been 
given  of  the  whole,  with  critical  and  explanatory 
notes  and  commentaries.  The  principal  are,  that 
of  Geneva,  2  vols.  4to,,  1716,  with  illustrations,  by 
Brossettc ;  that  of  the  Hasue,  with  Picart's  figures 
and  notes,  2  vols,  folio,  1718,  and  4  vols.  12mo.  1722 ; 
that  by  Allix,  with  Cochin's  figures,  2  vols.  4to.  1740; 
and  that  of  Durand,  with  illustrations,  by  St  Marc,  5 


vols.  8vo.,  1747. — GiLLKs,  eldest  brother  of  Des- 

Sreaux,  was  paymaster  of  the  annuities  of  the  Holsl 
e  Ville,  and  had  a  place  in  the  king's  household  He 
was  a  man  of  wit  and  learning,  and  translated  A;- 
rian's  Bpictetus  from  the  Greek,  adding  a  life  of  the 
philosopher.  He  also  published  a  translation  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  2  vols.  12mo.  1668,  and  tvo 
Dissertations  against  Menage  and  Costar.  Hii 
"  Posthumous  Works"  were  published  in  1670.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  academy.  Gilles 
wrote  verses,  which  were  for  the  most  part  cardesi 
and  void  of  strength ;  but  there  are  rood  lines  ia 
his  translation  of  the  fourth  book  of  Virgil  His 
poetical  pretensions  made  him  jealons  of  Uie  risiag 
fame  of  his  brother,  whom  he  treated  hanhly,  lo 
that  the  two  brothers  were  at  open  variance.  Gilks 
was  intimate  with  Chapelin  and  Cotin,  whom  Dcs> 
preaux  so  unmercifully  satirised.  He  even  praised 
the  poem  of  la  Pucelle ;  an  offence  against  taste, 
alluded  to  by  Despreaux  in  his  first  satire.  Tks 
latter  at  length  printed  a  very  severe  and  onjiist 
epigram  against  Gilles;  but  being  afterwards  reenu 
ciled  to  him,  he  put  another  name  in  the  epignm, 
and  in  a  preface  to  an  edition  of  his  works  after  hit 
death,  eave  him  praises  as  excessive  as  his  fonwr 
reproaches.  Gilles  died  in  1669. — Jamvs,  another 
brother  of  Despreaux,  was  distinguished  by  hii 
learning  and  his  singularities,  and  bom  in  1635. 
He  studied  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  receifsd 
his  doctor's  degree  in  theolo^  in  1662.  The  azch- 
bishop  of  Sens,  Gondrin,  took  him  from  Paris  ia 
16G7,  and  made  him  dean  of  his  church,  udkn  | 
grand-vicar.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  169i  sad 
was  presented  by  the  king  with  a  canonry  in  tlw 
holy  chapel  at  Paris.  He  died  dean  of  the  henkj 
of  theology  in  1716.  James  was  posseoed  ofi 
ready  wit,  and  a  bluntness  in  his  manners  which 
made  him  frequently  neglect  the  rules  of  deoorum. 
His  brother  Despreaux  said  of  him,  that  if  he  had 
not  been  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  would  hare 
filled  the  part  of  the  doctor  in  the  Italian  oomedf. 
He  knew,  however,  how  to  make  his  court  on  occs- 
sion.  It  was  a  weakness  of  the  great  Cond^  that 
he  loved  to  disconcert  the  orators  who  made  ha- 
rangues to  him.  This  task  once  fell  to  the  share  of 
Dr.  Boileau  at  Sens,  who  perceiving  the  prince  stars 
in  his  face,  affected  to  be  much  disturbed,  and  thw 
began  his  discourse :  "  Your  highness  need  not  bs 
surprised  at  seeing  me  tremble  before  you  at  th« 
head  of  a  company  of  priests ;  were  I  at  the  head 
of  thirty  tliousand  soldiers,  1  should  tremble  mach 
more."  Gond^  was  so  flattered  with  this  address, 
that  he  embraced  the  doctor,  and  invited  him  to 
dinner.  He  was  no  friend  to  the  Jesuits,  whom  he 
used  to  call  **  people  who  lengthen  the  creed,  and 
shorten  the  decalogue."  The  doctor  wrote  a  great 
many  works  on  singular  topics,  all  in  Latin,  "for 
fear,"  said  he,  "lest  the  bishops  should  condemn 
them."  He  shewed  his  contempt  of  fianaticism,  as 
well  as  of  decorum,  by  his  *'  Historia  FlageUan- 
tium,  seu  de  recto  vel  perverse  fiagrorum  usa  apod 
Christianos"  (an  account  of  the  extravagant,  and 
often  indecent  practice  of  discipline  by  flagellatioD, 
in  the  Christian  church).  It  was,  however,  tians- 
lated  into  French,  and  has  even  been  given  in  Eng- 
lish by  Mr.  de  Lolme.  One  of  the  freest  of  his 
works  in  point  of  sentiment,  is  a  treatise  *'  D« 
antique  jure  presbyterorum  in  regimine  ecclesi- 
astico ;"  in  which  he  attempts  to  shew,  that  ia 
the  primitive   timea  the  priests  participated  with 
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tlie  bUhops  in  the  government  of  the  church.  He 
wrote  a  disauisition  on  the  mode  of  dress  of  ecclesi- 
aatics,  in  which  he  maintained  that  they  were  not 
leas  forbidden  to  wear  long  than  short  habits ;  in 
conaequence  of  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
wearing  them  of  middling  length.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  copy  the  long  catalogue  of  his  publications,  which 
are  now  consigned  to  oblivion.  They  in  general 
display  deep  and  curious  learning,  with  a  caustic  and 
satirical  turn. 

BOILEAU  (Charles),  abbe  of  Beaulieu,  was 
eminent  as  a  preacher  at  the  court  of  Lewis  XIY. 
He  published  some  sermons,  and  died  in  1700. 

BOILEAU  (John  James),  an  ecclesiastic  of 
St.  Honore  at  Paris,  much  esteemed  by  cardinal 
Koialles,  died  March  10,  U35,  aged  86.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  sense  and  learning,  and  wrote  **  Let- 
ten  on  Morality  and  Religion,"  2  vok.  12mo.,  and 
the  Lives  of  the  Duchess  of  Liancourt  and  Madame 
Combe. 

BOINDIN  (Nicholas),  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1676,  and  at  the  ase  of  twenty  entered  the  army, 
but  aoon  abandoned  it  for  literary  pursuits.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
bat  incurred  such  abhorrence  in  consequence  of  his 
atheiatical  opinions,  that  the  honours  of  a  public 
burial  were  refused  to  his  remains.  He  died  in 
November,  1751,  and  his  works  were  published  in 
1753,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  with  his  autobiography  prefixed. 

BOINEBOURG  (John  Christian),  a  native  of 
Eisenach,  was  employed  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
in  several  negotiations,  and  afterwards  by  the  elector 
of  Mayence,  who  imprisoned  him  for  a  short  time, 
ont  of  jealousy  of  the  great  consideration  he  had 
acquired.  He  died  at  Frankfort  towards  the  end  of 
the  17th  century. 

BOIBEL  (Anthony),  born  at  Argentan  in 
Normandy,  about  the  year  1625,  applied  himself  to 
the  practice  of  suigery,  in  which  he  acquired  consi- 
derstble  reputation.  In  1677  he  published  "  Traits 
de  plaies  de  tete,"  8vo.,  extracted  principally  from 
the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  aud  of  Ambrose 
Par^,  which  he  appears  to  have  studied  diligenUy. 
He  has  added  some  improvements  to  their  practice. 
-—Nicholas,  his  brother,  physician  at  Argentan, 
published  in  1702,  "  Nouvelles  observations  sur  les 
maladies  veneriennes,"  12mo.  Paris,  which  was 
reprinted  1711,  but  contains  little  new  on  the  subject. 

BOIS,  Caniinal  du.     See  Dubois. 

BOIS  (James  du).     See  Sylvius. 

BOIS  (Gerard  du),  born  at  Orieans  in  1620, 
entered  very  young  into  the  congregation  of  the  ora- 
tory, and  was  long  Latin  professor  in  it  AtUchins 
himself  to  historic  studies,  he  undertook  to  finish 
for  the  press  the  eishth  and  last  volume  of  the 
"Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  France,"  by  father  le 
Comte,  whose  papers  he  inherited,  as  well  as  his 
place  of  librarian  to  St  Honor^.  This  volume  was 
printed  in  1683,  and  his  labour  procured  him  a 
pension  from  the  French  clergy.  Being  afterwards 
engaged  by  Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  to  write 
the  history  of  the  Parisian  church,  he  employed 
himself  with  assiduity  in  the  task,  and  published  the 
first  volume  in  folio,  1690.  The  second,  which  he 
kft  unfinished,  did  not  appear  till  some  years  after 
his  death,  which  took  place  1696. 

BOIS  DE  LA  PIERRE  (Louise  Maris  du), 
a  lady  of  Normandv,  who  possessed  some  poetical 
merit,  wrote  Memoirs  for  the  history  of  Normandy, 
ftc  and  died  Sept.  14, 1730,  aged  67. 


BOIS,  or  BOYS  (John),  a  learned  divine  em- 
ployed in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  under  James  I. 
was  bom  at  Nettiestead  in  Suffolk,  in  1560.  He 
had  his  early  education  under  his  father,  and  at 
Hadleigh  school ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  en- 
tered of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  be 
became  greatly  distinguished  by  his  skiU  in  the  Greek 
language.  He  obtained  a  fellowship,  took  orders, 
and  was  many  years  principal  Greek  lecturer  in  his 
coUeee.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ardour  for  study, 
and  uie  hours  kept  at  that  period,  wc  are  told  that 
for  several  years  he  read  a  voluntary*  Greek  lecture 
in  his  own  room  at  four  in  the  morning,  which  was 
attended  by  most  of  the  fellows.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-six  he  married,  and  succeeded  to  the  rectory 
of  Boxworth  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  he  soon  feU 
so  deeply  in  debt,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
choice  and  valuable  librarjr.  Bv  keeping  a  boarding 
school  he  somewhat  retrievea  his  afiairs,  and  at 
length  was  ajppointed  one  of  the  Cambridge  transla- 
tors of  the  Bible.  The  apocrypha  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  division  of  learned  men  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  his  task  employed  him  four  years,  with  no  other 
profit  than  his  commons.  He  was  afterwards  ap 
pointed  one  of  the  six  delegates  who  were  to  revise 
the  whole  translation,  and  who  met  for  this  purpose 
in  Stationer's-hall,  London,  during  nine  months. 
When  this  great  work  was  completed,  he  assisted  sir 
Henry  Savule  in  his  publication  of  St.  Chrysostom*s 
works ;  for  his  laborious  services  in  which  he  was 
rewarded  with^-one  copy.  But  his  reputation  was 
now  so  high,  that  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  be- 
stowed on  him,  unsolicited,  a  prebend  in  his  cathe. 
dral,  which  enabled  him  to  pass  the  last  twenty-eight 
years  of  his  life  in  an  easy  retirement  He  conti- 
nued to  study  hard  as  bug  as  he  lived,  and  though 
he  published  nothing,  he  left  behind  him  many 
learned  manuscripts,  particularly  a  commentary  on 
the  greatest  part  of  the  New  Testament.  After  his 
death,  a  work  of  his  appeared  under  the  tiUe  of 
"  Johannis  Boisii  Veterislnterpretis  cum  Beza  aliis- 
que  recentioribus  coUatio  in  IV.  Evangeliis  et  Actis 
Apostolorum,"  Lond.  1655,  8vo. ;  but  so  few  copies 
were  printed,  that  it  was  little  known. 

BOISGELIN  (Jban  de  Dibu  Raymond),  an 
amiable  and  learned  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  atRennes, 
February  27, 1732,  and  became  successively  bishop 
of  Lavaur,  archbishop  of  Aix,  and  in  IQ02,  arch- 
bishop of  Tours.  He  died  August  22,  1804.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Le  Psalmiste,"  a  translation  of 
the  Psalms  into  French  verse,  printed  at  London  in 
1799,  and  other  works. 

BOISMONT  (Nicholas  Thirsl  db),  abbot  of 
Grestain,  preacher  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  doctor 
in  theology,  and  a  member  of  the  French  academy, 
bom  in  1715,  obtained  mat  reputation  for  elo- 
quence, particularly  in  the  composition  of  funeral 
orations.  His  principal  works  are  a  panegyric  of 
St  Lewis,  and  faneral  orations  on  the  dauphin,  on  the 
queen  of  Lewis  XV .,  and  on  that  king  himself.  These 
pieces  are  distinguished  by  peat  fertility  of  ideas,  a' 
rapid  and  animated  style,'  lively  and  noble  imagery, 
and  philosophical  reflection,  fie  may  be  reckoned 
the  most  eloquent  of  modem  French  orators  in  this 
walk,  once  pursued  with  so  much  glory  by  men  of 
the  first  eminence. 

BOISMORAND  (Glaudb  Joseph  Cheron  de), 
was  born  at  Quimper  about  the  year  1680.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Jesuits,  but  attacked  tiiem  under  a 
fictitious  name,  and  then  refuted,  for  a  considerable 
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cum,  the  calumnies  which  he  himself  had  published, 
lie  wrote  several  historical  memoirs  relating  to  his 
own  country,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1746. 

BOISMORTIER  (N.  Bodin  ns),  a  naUve  of 
Perpignan,  was  a  musical  composer,  and  known  by 
his  operas  of  ''Daphne  andChloe/'  the  ''Travels 
of  Love,"  and  "  Don  Quixote  and  the  Duchess." 
He  died  in  1765,  aged  73. 

BOISOT  (John  Baptist),  was  born  at  Besan- 
^on  in  1638,  and  studied  at  Paris  and  Rome,  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  Christina,  queen  of  Swe- 
den, obtained  from  the  pope  some  benefices  in 
Franche-Comt^.  He  afterwards  passed  some  time 
in  SjMun,  and  ultimately  returned  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Vincent  at  Besan$on,  where  he  died  Dec.  4, 
1694.  He  ¥Fas  learned,  charitable,  and  munificent; 
founded  a  magnificent  library  for  the  use  of  bis  ab- 
bey, and  wrote  several  pieces,  which  have  been 
translated  into  Latin  and  published  in  the  **  Acta 
Eruditorum." 

BOISROBERT  (Francis  lk  Mktbl  ds),  a  man 
of  wit  and  pleasantry,  much  in  favour  with  cardinal 
Richelieu,  was  born  at  Caen  in  1592.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  French  academy,  and  contributed 
much  to  its  establishment  He  wrote  poems,  come- 
dies, tragedies,  tales,  letters,,  romances,  &c.,  which 
obtained  temporary  success,  though  they  are  now  al- 
most forgotten.  Richelieu  patronised  his  theatrical 
pieces;  and,  indeed,  Boisrobert  was  in  a  manner 
necessary  to  the  cardinal,  as  the  enlivener  of  his 
leisure  hours;  whence  that  minister's  physician, 
Citois,  was  used  to  say  to  him,  "  My  loM,  all  our 
drugs  are  of  no  use,  if  you  do  not  mix  a  drachm  of 
Boisrobert  ;**  and  unce  he  restored  the  latter  to  fa- 
vour in  a  temporary  di^racc,  by  writing,  by  way  of 
prescription  to  the  cardinal,  "  Recipe— Boisrobert." 
This  man  gained  by  his  buffooneries  the  abbacy  of 
Cbattilon-sur-Scine,  though  his  habits  of  life  were 
very  remote  from  clerical.  He  was,  however,  gene- 
rous and  beneficent,  and  delighted  in  performing 
services  to  men  of  letters.     He  died  in  1661. 

BOISSARD  (John-James),  an  eminent  anti- 
quary, was  born  at  Besan$on  in  1528.  Haying  a 
great  passion  for  the  collection  of  antiauities,  he 
travelled  for  that  purpose  into  Italy,  the  isles  of  Cor- 
fii,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante,  and  the  Morea.  His 
aidour  for  knowledge  appears  from  the  following 
anecdote.  Being  with  a  party  in  the  garden  of  car- 
dinal Carpi  at  Rome,  which  was  full  of  ancient 
marbles,  he  designedly  strayed  from  the  company, 
and  em|[»loyed  the  whole  day  in  copying  inscriptions, 
and  designing  the  relics  of  antiquity.  While  thus 
occupied,  the  garden  gates  were  shut  upon  him,  and 
be  was  confined  there  during  the  night  Early  the 
next  morning,  the  cardinal  seeing  a  person  busied  in 
copying  and  drawing,  wondered  how  he  should  so 
soon  have  obtained  admission ;  but  on  being  infbrm- 
cd  of  the  case,  he  gave  him  a  good  breakfast,  with 
full  permission  to  copy  all  the  rarities  of  his  palace. 
Boissard,  on  his  return  home,  was  made  governor  to 
sons  of  the  baron  de  Clervaut,  with  whom  he 
travelled  into  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  had 
left  his  valuable  collection  at  Montbelliard,  most  of 
which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  when  the  Lor- 
raiucrs  ravaged  Franche-comt^.  By  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  and  his  own  industry,  he  repaired  his 
loss  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  published  his  great 
work,  "  De  Romants  urbis  topographia  et  antiqui- 
tate,"  in  4  vols.  foL,  1597-1602,  ennched  with  many 
engravings  by  Theodore  de  Bry,  and  his  eons.    This 


is  much  valued  by  antiquaries^  and  is  become  i 
He  likewise  published  a  woris,  esUtlad  *<  TfaeatriB 
vitSB  humane,"  1597-1599,  4to, ;  consisting  of  the 
lives  of  198  illustrious  persons,  with  their  engraftd 
portraits.  He  had  before  puUished  a  **  Book  tf 
Emblems,"  with  figures,  by  Theodore  de  Bry,  1593» 
4to.  He  also  wrote  Latin  verses,  which  Grater 
thought  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Delieia  Pocta* 
rum  Gallorum ;  and  after  his  death,  was  printed  t 
work  of  his,  "  De  Divinatione  et  Magicis  Prasti- 
giis,"  folio.  He  setUed  finaUy  at  Mets,  wheie  he 
died  in  1602. 

BOISSAT  (PiBBBB  UB),  a  native  of  Vienae  ia 
Dauphiny,  was,  at  different  periods  of  his  hfe,  t 
monk,  a  soldier,  and  a  hermit,  and  sapj^rted  lug 
character  in  each  with  courage  and  dissmmlttkn. 
He  wrote  some  pieces  in  verso  and  prose,  besides  t 
translation  of  an  Italian  romance,  **  Histoire  Negro- 
pontique,"  &c.,  and  died,  1662,  aged  68. 

BOISSIERE  (JOSKPH  DE  LA  PONTAINB  DB  U), 

an  ecclesiastic  of  Dieppe,  author  of  some  sermons  of 
considerable  merit,  in  6  vols.,  12mo.  He  died  M 
Paris  in  1732. 

BOISSIEU  (Dbnis  de  Salvaxng),  alawTeria 
the  serrice  of  Lewis  XIII.,  wrote  some  tracts  h^ 
in  small  estimation.  He  was  a  man  of  great  pn>- 
bity,  and  some  note  in  his  time,  and  died  vmdk  es- 
teemed in  1633,  aged  83. 

BOISSIEU  (Bartholomew,  Gamillvs  db),  sob 
of  a  physician  at  Lvons,  was  bom  in  the  yeer  1734. 
In  1756  he  was  acfmitted  doctor  in  medicine,  end 
went  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  continned  his  stadiei 
for  twelve  months  longer.  He  here  became  ae* 
qnainted  with  Sauvagcs,  with  whom  he  afterwanb 
kept  up  an  epistolary  correspondence.  He  aov 
returned  to  Lyons,  was  admitted  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  and  attained  to  conriderable  ^nctict. 
His  career  was,  however,  short,  for  he  died  in  1770^ 
aged  only  36  years.  He  was  author  of  two  difie^ 
tations,  for  each  of  which  he  received  a  medal  from 
the  academy  at  Dijon.  They  were  published  in  tke 
years  1770  and  1772. 

BOISSY  (John  Baptist  Triaudiebb  db),  «b- 
thor  of  two  treatises,  "  Sur  les  expiations  et  usagM 
chez  les  anciens,"  and  *'  Sur  les  sacrifices  de  ricthncs 
humaincs  dans  I'Antiquit^,"  but  mentioned  witk 
more  honour  for  having  prevented  the  dispernoa 
of  the  famous  library  of  de  Thou,  which  he  permaded 
the  cardinal  de  Rohan  to  purchase.  He  was  a  mm- 
ber  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  at  Paris,  and  died 
June  27,  1729,  in  his  63d  year. 

BOISSY  (Louis  DE),  born  at  Vic,  in  Anveigne, 
in  1694,  was  originally  destined  to  the  eccleiiastieal 
profession,  but  found  a  greater  inclination  for  the 
theatre.  He  commenced  with  a  tragedy,  which  «» 
hissed.  He  then  employed  his  talents  in  comedy, 
and  became  a  successnil  writer.  His  best  pieces  are, 
"  L'Impatient,"  a  comedy  in  verse,  and  five  a^: 
"  Le  Francois  h  Londres,"  prose,  and  one  set;  s 
popular  little  piece :  "  Les  Dehors  Trompeun," 
verse,  and  five  acts ;  accounted  by  some  critics  his 
master-piece:  •*  Le  Babillard,"  verse,  one  ad;  » 
piece  of  true  comedy :  *'  La  Surprise  de  la  Haine/' 
verse,  three  acts :  "  Le  Comte  de  Neulli,"  verse, 
five  acts.  Of  the  species  called  sentimental,  or  keep- 
ing comedy :  "  Ia  Pi*ce  sans  Titre,"  verse,  three 
acts ;  whimsical  and  negligent,  but  comic.  Boissy^i 
principal  merit  was  catching  the  ridicule  of  the  day. 
He  draws  a  great  number  of  portraits,  some  well- 
marked,  others  odd  and  ainguUr:  his  verses  lk 
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olten  ingenious  aud  well  tamed ;  but  his  plots  are 
defective.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French  aea- 
demy  in  1751 ;  and  obtained  the  pririlege  of  the 
French  Mercury,  which  periodical  publication  he 
reformed  and  brought  into  credit  He  died  in  1758. 
BOISSY  (Charlcs  Deprsz  le),  a  lawyer  of 
Paris,  published  a  work  called  "  Lettres  sur  les 
Spectacles,*'  which  became  popular  and  went  through 
se  veral  edition s.  He  was  a  member  of  several  French 
and  Italian  academies,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1787. 

BOIT,  an  eminent  enamel  painter,  whose  works 
have  only  been  surpassed  by  the  exquisite  perfor- 
mance* of  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Henry  Bone. 
Boit  was  a  native  of  Stockholm,  but  taught  for  some 
time  in  England,  and  was  imprisoned  for  marrying 
a  gentleman's  daughter,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
He  executed  many  beautiful  enamel  portraits,  but 
beemning  involved  in  debt,  fled  to  Paris,  where  he 
turned  catholic,  and  died  in  1726. 

BOITEL  (Pstzr),  a  French  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  author  of  several  works,  of  which 
the  chief  are  **  Les  Tragiques  accidens  des  hommes 
UluBtres,  depuis  le  premier  si^le  jusqu  k  present," 
1616.  The  first  man  here  mentioned  is  Abel,  and 
the  last,  the  chevalier  de  Guise.  "  Histoire  des 
cboses  plus  memorables  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass£  en 
France  depuis  la  mort  de  Henri-le  grand,  jusqu'  h 
I'aBsemble^  des  noublcs  en  1617  et  1618.  Tlie 
work,  however,  does  not  go  beyond  Dec.  29, 1617. 

BOIVIN  (Francis  d«),  baron  de  Viliars,  ac- 
companied Marshal  de  Brissac  into  Piedmont,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  of  the  country,  which 
was  continued  by  Malinger.  He  died  of  an  ad- 
vanced ase  in  1618. 

BOIYIN  (Louis),  advocate  in  parliament,  pen- 
sionary of  the  academy  of  belles-lettres,  and  a  dis- 
tiaguiahed  scholar,  was  bom  at  Montreuil  I'Argil^, 
in  upper  Normandy,  in  which  province  his  father  was 
an  eminent  advocate.  He  studied  under  the  Jesuits  at 
Rouen,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he  settled  on 
the  death  of  his  parents.  His  acouisitions  were  ex  • 
tremely  various,  aud  there  were  rew  departments  of 
literature  in  which  he  did  not  engage.  He  began 
as  a  writer  with  pouring  out  French  verses  by 
thousands,  which,  of  course,  were  very  indifferent 
Chapelain,  though  himself  guilty  of  the  same  fault, 
gave  Boivin  the  wholesome  advice  of  laying  down 
his  poetical  i>en ;  the  mortification  of  which  threw 
him  into  a  fit  of  melancholy.  He  was,  by  his  own 
account,  of  a  rude,  intractable,  unsocial  character ; 
enterprising,  presumptuous,  vain,  and  versatile.  His 
real  erudition,  however,  caused  him  to  be  sought 
after  by  several  eminent  magistrates  as  the  com^ 
naon  and  director  of  their  private  studies.  Pelletier 
took  him  into  his  house ;  and  when,  in  conjunction 
with  chancellor  le  Tellier,  he  undertook  to  rerive 
learning  in  the  faculty  of  law,  Boivin  was  chosen 
piiblicly  to  announce  the  reform.  He  lived  some 
time  with  the  first  president  Bignon;  and  afrer- 
wards  kept  house  in  Paris  with  his  own  younger 
brother,  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  article.  His  li- 
ti^iouj  temper  appeared  in  a  law- suit  he  maintained 
with  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  about  a  charge  of 
twenty-four  sous  upon  an  estate  he  held  in  Nor- 
mandy, which  war  determined  against  him,  after 
twelve  yean'  proceedin|^  and  the  expenditure  of 
12,000  livres.  He  published  some  learned  disser- 
tations on  historical  subjects,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles46ttres ;  and  had  made  great  pro- 
gress towards  a  new  edition  of  Jowphus.    He  died 


in  1724,  aged  75.»-Joun,  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1663,  and  was  instructed  m 
literature  by  his  brother,  who  brought  him  young 
to  Paris.  He  there  pursued  his  studies  with  such 
success,  that  at  eighteen  he  was  reckoned  a  man  of 
letters.  The  abbe  de  Louvois  assi^cd  him  a  con- 
siderable pension,  and  procured  him,  in  1714,  the 
place  of  under-keeper  of  the  king's  library.  Ho 
was  admitted  of  the  French  academy  in  1721,  and 
was  made  pensionary  of  that  of  belles-lettres  in  1724, 
on  the  death  of  his  brother.  He  was  excellently 
versed  in  the  Greek  language,  of  which  he  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  royal  coDege.  His  printed  works  are, 
"  An  Apology  for  Homer,  and  the  Shield  of  Achil- 
les," 12mo. :  a  French  translation  of  "Homer's  Ba- 
trachomyomachia :"  a  French  translation  of  the 
"  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Birds  of  Aristo- 
phanes :"  "  Greek  Poems,"  much  admired  for  their 
Anacreontic  delicacy :  an  edition  of  the  "  Mathema- 
tici  Yeteres,"  1693,  foL :  a  Latin  "  Life  of  Claude 
le  Pelletier :"  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ''Byzantine 
History  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  with  Notes^"  1702; 
this  is  faithfbl,  learned,  and  elegant.  He  also  pub- 
lished various  dissertations  on  historical  and  literary 
topics  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles- 
lettres.     He  died  in  1726. 

BOIZARD  (John),  employed  in  the  mint  at 
Paris,  wrote  a  work  respectine  coinage,  called 
"  Traite  des  mounaies,"  &c.  ft  was  published  in 
1714,  and  1723,  but  has*  since  been  forbidden  to  be 
reprinted,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  secrets 
respecting  coinage,  which  might  be  made  a  dange- 
rous use  of.  Boizard  died  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

BOIZOT  (LoiTis  'Simom),  a  French  sculptor, 
studied  at  Rome^  and  in  1778  was  made  a  member 
of  the  academy,  for  his  statue  of  Meleager.  Among 
his  works  are,  the  figure  of  Racine  in  the  hall  c^ 
the  French  institute,  busts  of  general  Joubert, 
Daubenton,  Joseph  Vemet,  &c.  His  chef  d'cmvre 
is  the  Victoire  dor^e,  on  the  pillar  which  adorns  the 
fountain  of  the  place  du  Chatelet  at  Paris.  He 
died  in  March,  1809,  aged  66. 

BOKELMAN  (John  Frederic,)  published  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  at  Leyden,  "  Medicus 
Romanus  servus,  sexaginta  solidis  sestimatus."  On 
this  subject,  a  most  interesting  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  some  years  after,  between  Drs.  Mead  and 
Middleton,  in  which  many  of  the  literati  took  part ; 
and  this  dissertation,  originally  written  to  convey  a 
censure  on  Drelincourt,  was  republished. 

BOKH  AY,  a  learned  Arabian  who  wrote  at  Mec- 
ca a  book  called  "  Techich,"  in  which  he  has  col- 
lected 7275  authentic  traditions,  selected  from 
100,000  other  traditions,  all  on  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion.    He  died  in  the  year  256. 

BOL  (John),  a  painter  of  landscapes,  history, 
and  animals,  was  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1534,  and  com- 
pleted his  sudies  at  Heidelberg.  His  subjects  were 
views  of  several  cities  and  towns  id  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  different  prospect*  of  Amsterdam ;  and  in 
his  pictures  the  vessels,  with  the  reflections  of  them 
from  the  water,  are  admirably  executed.  His  in- 
vention and  composition  are  very  pleasing;  his 
colouring  possesses  great  harmony  and  union ;  and 
his  foanner  of  sketching  and  pencilling  is  broad 
and  firee.     He  died  in  1593. 

BOL  (Ferdinand),  a  painter  of  history  and  por- 
trait, was  bon  at  Dort  in  1611,  educated  at  Amster- 
daai»  tad  placed  as  a  disciple  in  the  school  of  Bern- 
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brandt  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  portraits, 
which  he  painted  in  a  free,  bold  manner,  but  not 
with  that  clearness  of  flesh,  and  remarkable  relievo, 
for  which  bis  master  was  famous.  As  a  painter  ot 
history,  he  manifested  a  good  taste  of  composition, 
as  well  as  a  tolerable  expression  in  some  of  his 
figures ;  but  he  was  deficient  in  grace  and  elegance. 
His  "  Appointment  of  the  seventy  elders  in  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites,"  and  **  Moses  breaking  the 
tables  of  stone,"  in  the  council  chamber  of  Dort,  are 
well  designed  and  executed.  In  the  chamber  of  the 
bur^masters,  there  is  an  historical  picture  of  "  Fa- 
bricms  in  the  camp  of  Pyrrhus,"  which  is  exceed- 
ingly admired.  The  etchings  of  this  artist  are  bold 
and  free.  The  following,  from  his  own  compositions, 
are  generally  much  esteemed ;  yit .  "  Abraham^s 
Sacrifice,"  "  St.  Jerome,  seated  in  a  cavern,  holding 
a  crucifix,"  and  a  "  Philosopher,  holding  a  book." 
Bol  died  in  1681. 

BOLD  (Samvs  ),  rector  of  Steeple-cum-Tyneham 
in  Dorsetshire,  wrote  *'  A  Discourse  on  the  true 
Knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus ;"  a  defence  of  Locke*s 
'*  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding;"  and  other 
controversial  pieces,  and  died  in  1737. 

BOLDETTI  (Marc  Antony),  bom  at  Rome, 
Not.  19,  1663,  studied  poetry,  philosophy,  and  ma- 
thematics, and  was  so  perfect  a  master  of  Hebrew, 
that  he  was  apnointed  a  writer  of  that  language  in 
the  library  of  the  Vatican  by  Innocent  X.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  "  Oftervazioni  sopra  i  cimiteri 
de'  santi  martin  ed  antichi  cristiani  di  Koma,"  and 
died  Dec.  4, 1 749.  He  used  to  be  called  the  Plutarch, 
in  consequence  of  his  f^quent  use  of  the  maxims  of 
that  philosopher. 

BOLDOKI  (Sigismond),  a  philosopher  and  phy- 
sician of  Milan,  studied  at  Padua,  Urbino,  and  Rome, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
university  of  Pavia,  in  1623.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  in  1630,  leaving  behiu>I  him  several 
poeticid  works,  of  which  the  chief  is  an  heroic  one, 
•ntitled  "  Le  Caduta  de'  Longobardi." 

BOLDUC  (James),  a  celebrated  capuchin 
preacher,  was  author  of  several  theological  works, 
which  are  still  read.  In  one  of  them,  entitled  "  De 
orgio  Christiano  libri  tres,"  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  Adam  and  Noah  are  the  typical  institutors  of 
the  eucharist,  the  former  having  cultivated  wheat, 
and  the  latter  made  wine.  Bolduc  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

BOLE  A  (Don  Pbdro  Paolo  Aba  boa  de),  count 
of  Aranda,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  of  Arragon,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1719.  He  at  first  embraced  the  profession  of 
arms,  but  was  subsequently  taken  into  the  service  of 
Charles  III.,  whose  ambassador  he  was  at  Dresden 
and  Warsaw,  for  seven  years  together.  In  1765  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  council  of  Castille, 
and  after  having  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  the  Spanish  state,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  nine  years.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Madrid,  in  1784,  he  received  the  honorary 
title  of  counsellor  of  state,  and  in  1792  was  restored 
to  all  his  former  power ;  but  in  a  few  years  was 
superseded  by  don  Manuel  Godoi,  since  known  as 
the  prince  of  peace.  The  opinions  of  de  Bolea  with 
respect  to  the  war  with  France,  causea  him  to  be 
exiled  to  Arragon,  where  he  died  in  1794 

BOLESLAUS  I.,  HumamedChrobry,  or  theGreat, 
fifst  duke,  and  then  king,  of  Poland,  was  the  son  of 
Miecsslaofl,  whom  he  succeeded  in  999.    The  em- 


peror Otho  111.,  whom  he  had  hospitably  leceived 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  a  saint  at  Gneini, 
inyested  him  with  the  royal  dignity,  and  freed  him 
from  all  dependence  on  the  empire.  He,  in  cnn- 
quence,  assumed  more  state  than  anv  other  team 
sovereign  in  Poland,  and  incited  his  subjects  to 
assert  the  dignity  of  their  country  in  Europe.  He 
levied  an  army  lor  the  purpose  of  an  expeditioo  iato 
Russia ;  but  he  was  first  called  upon  to  repel  an  in- 
vasion of  the  duke  of  Bohemia.  He  soon  drove  bad 
the  Bohemians ;  and,  following  them  into  their  om 
country,  he  reduced  the  whole  of  it,  as  well  as  Mo- 
ravia, and  getting  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
duke,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  condemned  his  son  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  Next,  turning  his  ami  to 
kussia,  which  was  then  suffering  under  a  civil  war 
between  two  brothers,  he  restored,  after  lemal 
victories,  the  fugitive  prince  Snantepolk,  in  whose 
behalf  he  pretended  to  enter  the  country.  Soantepolk 
afterwards  conspiring  against  him,  he  phmdend 
Kiow  and  its  territory,  and  then  retired  to  the  baab 
of  the  Boristhenes.  Jaroslaus,  the  other  brothei; 
here  overtaking  him,  a  moat  bloody  battle  enned, 
in  which  Boleslaus  was  finally  yictorioos.  He 
left  Russia,  however,  and  maae  an  iuosd  iate 
Saxony,  which  country,  with  Pomeraniaand  PniiM, 
he  rendered  tributary,  extending  his  conquests  sa  ftr 
as  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  After  this  series  of  nili- 
litary  success,  we  are  told  that  h«  employed  hisBself 
for  some  years  in  making  and  executing  good  laws 
and  rendering  his  kingdom  prosperous.  A  new  war 
with  Russia  at  length  summoned  him  to  the  fid^ 
and  the  banks  of  the  Boristhenes  was  the  scene  of 
another  victory.  He  imposed  a  slight  tribute  on  the 
conquered  people,  who  thenceforth  quietly  nb- 
mitted  to  his  supremacy:  and  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-five  years,  rendered  glorious  by  foreign  con- 
quests, but  still  more  laudable  from  the  respect  he 
paid  to  the  liberties  of  his  proper  subjects,  be  died 
m  1025,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Meidslaos  II 
BOLESLAUS  II.,  surnamed  the  Bokl,aBdthe 
Gruel,  born  in  1043,  was  elected  king  of  Poland  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  Casimir  I.,  in  lO&a  He 
soon  manifested  a  degree  of  courage  and  vigoor 
which  secured  the  respect  of  his  own  subjects,  sad 
caused  several  exiled  and  oppressed  princes  to  take 
refuge  in  his  court.  Emukting  the  ancestor  whoM 
name  he  bore,  he  resolved  to  oUain  martial  renovn 
among  the  neighbouring  nations ;  and  he  began  with 
an  attempt  to  restore  Jaoomir,  whoM  bruUer  had 
usurped  bis  birthright,  the  dukedom  of  Bohemia 
The  issue  of  his  efforts  for  this  purpose  was  a  neg» 
ciation,  by  which  the  reigning  duke  agreed  toiasrry 
the  sister  of  Boleslaus,  and  to  grant  several  adTU> 
tages  to  Jacomir.  His  next  enterprise  was  to  rein* 
state  the  fugitive  Bela,  brother  to  Andrew  king  of 
Hungary.  In  this,  after  gaining  a  bloody  battle,  he 
fuUv  succeeded;  and  having  seen  Bela  quietljr 
settled  on  his  throne,  he  returned  to  his  own  dona* 
nions.  The  motive  of  restoring  his  kinsman  Zaslans 
duke  of  Kiovia,  next  served  him  as  a  pretext  for  ao 
invasion  of  Russia,  though  he  had  not  long  before 
married  a  princess  of  that  country.  He  mvcbed  a 
great  army  to  the  frontiers,  which  so  intimidated  the 
usurper  of  the  duchy  of  Kiovia  that  he  quitted  the 
field,  and  Boleslaus  was  received  without  qipoaitioa 
into  the  city  of  Kiow,  and  most  of  the  others  in  that 
part  of  Russia.  Premislaw,  which  alone  stood  a 
aiege,  was  at  length  compelled  to  receive  the  con- 
queror.    Froto  this  career  of  victory  he  was  recalled 
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to  Hvngaiy,  where  the  death  of  Bcla  had  occasioned 
fresh  disturbances.  He  fixed  the  sons  of  Bcla  in 
their  hereditary  dominions,  and  then  returned  to 
Russia,  where  Zaslaos  and  his  two  brothers  were  in- 
volved in  a  civil  war.  After  various  militarj  trans- 
actions, he  laid  siege  to  Kiow,  which  was  defended 
with  great  vigour,  but  at  length  was  subdued  by 
famine.  Boleslaus  signalised  his  clemency  and  ge- 
nerosity in  bis  treatment  of  the  captured  city,  then 
the  richest  and  most  luxurious  city  of  the  north. 
But,  like  Capua,  it  proved  the  conqueror  of  its 
victor.  Boleslaus  and  his  troops  became  sunk  in 
stoth  and  voluptuousness.  The  king's  character 
underwent  a  total  change;  and  with  all  the  sen- 
suality he  adopted  all  the  pride  and  despotinn  of  an 
eastern  monarch.  Fascinated  by  the  attractions  of 
Kiow,  he  only  once,  in  the  space  of  seven  vears,  paid 
a  short  visit  to  his  Polish  dominions.  This  absence 
of  the  monarch  and  his  military  foUowcrs  occasioned 
gnmi oonftision  in  Poland;  and  was  the  cause  of  an 
event  which  has  a  parallel  in  ancient  history,  if 
indeed  the  account  of  it  has  not  received  its  colour 
from  that  source.  The  Polish  women,  it  is  said, 
irritated  by  the  neglect  and  infidelity  of  their  hus- 
bands, raiMd  their  slaves  to  their  beds.  The  news 
of  this  chan^pe  arriving  at  Kiow,  excited  violent  dis- 
ixmtentB  against  the  king;  and,  without  asking  his 
permiision,  the  soldiers  hastened  home  to  wipe  o£f 
meir  dishonour.  The  women,  meantime,  persuaded 
their  lovers  to  take  arms,  and  seize  upon  the 
fortresses ;  and  when  their  former  lords  endeavoured 
to  dispossess  them,  these  amazons  fought  by  the  side 
of  their  gallants,  and  singling  out  their  husbands,  at- 
tacked them  with  all  the  fury  of  rage  and  despair. 
The  contest  had  lasted  a  considerable  time,  when 
Boleslaus,  arriving  with  a  vast  army  of  Russians, 
and  the  Poles  who  had  remained  with  him,  fell  in" 
discriminately  upon  both  the  parties,  and  filled  the 
whole  country  with  bloofl.  Many  desperate  battles 
were  fought;  and  the  king  at  last  prevailing,  treated 
the  sorvivors  with  the  most  unrelenting  severity. 
Religious  discord  increased  the  calamities  of  Poland; 
and  a  contention  for  wealth  and  power  ensued  be- 
tween Boleslaus  and  his  clergy,  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  idiich  was,  the  massacre  of  the  bishop  of 
Cracow,  while  officiating  in  his  cathedral.  After 
this  action,  it  will  not  l»  wondered  at  that  eccle- 
siastical historians  should  have  represented  this  king 
as  the  most  detestable  of  mankind.  Pope  Gregory 
VI 11.  thundered  out  against  him  the  anathemas  of 
the  church,  stript  him  of  the  sovereignty,  and  laid 
bis  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  He  was  abandoned 
by  his  superstitions  subjects,  and  obliged,  with  his 
son,  to  take  refuge  in  Hungary.  Here  calamity 
still  pursued  him;  but  the  manner  in  which  his 
miseries  terminated  is  diiferently  related  by  writers. 
Some  say,  that  in  despair  he  committed  suicide, 
about  the  year  1060,  or  81 ;  others,  that  he  was 
killed  by  tJie  clergy,  or  torn  by  his  dogs,  while 
bunting ;  but  the  most  approved  authorities  repre> 
sent  him  as  baring  taken  refuge  in  a  monastery  of 
Carinthia,  where  he  obtained  a  scanty  subsistence,  by 
officiating  as  cook,  and  died  in  that  humble  situation. 
BOLESLAUS  III.,  sumamed  Crivousty,  or  Wry- 
mouth,  was  the  son  of  Ladislans,  brother  of  Boles- 
laus II.  While  prince,  he  displayed  military  talents 
worthy  of  the  name  he  bore,  in  suppressing  a  revolt 
of  the  Pomeranians  and  Prussians.  At  his  father's 
death,  in  1103,  the  kingdom  was  divided  between 
him  and  his  illegitimate  brother  Sbigneus,  which 
Univ.  JJu)^.— Nos.  61  &  62 


laid  the  foundation  of  a  long  and  dangerous  civil 
war,  terminating  in  the  death  of  Sbigncus.  Boleslaus, 
now  sole  sovereign,  was  not  long  suffered  to  live  in 
peace  ;  for  the  ambition  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
who  attacked  his  ally,  the  king  of  Hungary,  engaged 
him  to  make  a  diversion  in  Bohemia.  Henry  re- 
venged this  interference  the  next  year  by  an  inroad 
into  Poland,  where,  besieging  the  town  of  Glogaw, 
Boleslaus  compelled  him  to  an  ignominious  retreat, 
and  dictated  terms  of  pcare  to  him ;  among  the  con- 
ditions of  which  was  a  double  marriage  between  the 
king  of  Poland  and  the  empcror*s  sister,  and  his  son 
by  a  former  wife  and  the  cmperbr*s  daughter.  He 
reigned  several  years  longer  in  honour  and  prospe- 
rity; but  being  at  length  involved  in  a  war  with 
Russia,  he  was  suddenlv  attacked  by  a  much  supe- 
rior army,  and  entirely  defeated,  with  difficulty 
saring  himself  by  flight.  He  died  in  1 139,  leaving  a 
high  character  for  piety,  justice,  Uberality,  and  war- 
like abilities.  He  divided  his  dominions  between 
four  of  his  sons. 

BOLESLAUS  IV.,  sumamed  the  Curled,  was 
second  son  of  the  preceding.  On  the  deposition  of 
his  eldest  brother,  Ladislaus,  who  had  raised  a  civil 
war  against  him  and  his  brothers,  Boleslaus  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  in  the  sovereignty.  The  em- 
peror Conrad  endeavouring,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
restore  Ladislaus,  was  foiled  by  the  address  of  Bo- 
leslaus, and  forced  to  leave  the  country  in  peace. 
After  some  years  of  traiilJuiUity,  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric Barbarossa  renewed  the  attempt  of  restoring 
the  deposed  king,  and  marched  with  a  powerful 
army  into  Poland.  By  the  skill  and  good  conduct 
of  Boleslaus  and  his  brothers,  this  mighty  host  was 
almost  ruined  without  a  battle,  and  Barbarossa  was 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  retreat,  after  making  a  favour- 
able treaty  with  the  Polish  princes.  Some  time 
afterwards,  Boleslaus  made  an  expedition  into  Prus- 
sia, for  the  purpose  of  proselyting  tlie  heathen  inha- 
bitants to  the  christian  rekgion.  He  operated  n 
very  speedy  conversion  of  the  whole  nation,  whicb^ 
however,  lasted  no  longer  than  the  presence  of  his 
armv ;  and  on  his  return  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
of  the  Prussians,  whence  he  escaped  with  difficulty, 
learing  his  bother  Henry,  and  a  great  part  of  his 
forces,  slain  on  the  field.  This  defeat  was  followed 
by  domestic  troubles,  raised  by  the  sons  of  Ladislaus, 
who  demanded  restitution  of  their  father's  territories 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  prince  Casimir.  These 
were  at  length  appeased,  and  Silesia  was  for  ever 
alienated  from  the  Polish  crown,  for  the  benefit  of 
this  fkmily.  Boleslaus,  according  to  most  writers, 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  wise  and  tran- 
quil administration  of  public  afiairs,  and  died  in  1174. 
One  writer  only  asserts,  that  another  failure  in  the 
attempt  to  christianize  Prussia  was  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

BOLESLAUS  V.,  sumamed  the  Chaste,  was  the 
son  of  Lechus  VI.,  at  whose  death,  in  1227,  he  was 
left  a  minor,  and  the  regency  was  warmly  contested 
between  his  uncle  Conrad  dukeof  Massovia,  and  his 
cousin  Henry  duke  of  Breslaw.  A  civil  war  ensued, 
in  which  Henry  was  victorious,  and  held  Cracow 
and  the  dukedom  of  Poland,  till  he  was  killed  in 
battle  with  the  Tartars,  who  overran  all  the  country, 
and  reduced  it  to  the  extremity  of  wretchedness. 
Boleslaus  at  length  assumed  the  sovereignty,  which 
was  disputed  by  Conrad,  who  at  first  obtained  the 
superiority,  and  obliged  his  nephew  to  take  refuge  in 
Hungary.    A  party,  however,  was  formed  in  favour 
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of  Bole8laa!«,  which  seated  him  on  the  throne,  after 
tw>  victories  over  Conrad.  He  still,  however,  con- 
timied  to  molest  his  nephew,  and  incited  the  Li- 
thuanians to  invade  Poland,  where  they  committed 
ffreat  ravages,  till  they  were  driven  back  with  the 
loss  of  their  dnke.  The  Tartars  again  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Poland  in  1267,  but  were  entirely  over- 
thrown by  the  palatine  of  Cracow,  whilst  Boleslaus 
uHuat  praycTM,  This  circumstance,  with  that  of  his 
acquiring  the  title  of  Chatte,  by  living  in  nerpetual 
continence  with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Bela  king 
of  Hungary,  sufficiently  characterizes  Boleslaus  V., 
of  whom  we  hear  no  morp,  than  that  after  founding 
many  monasteries,  and  procuring  the  canonization 
of  St  Stanislaus,  he  died  in  1279. 

BOLEYN  (Anne),  queen  of  Henry  YIII.  of 
England,  was  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
employed  by  Henry  in  various  embassies,  by  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk;  and  born  in  1507. 
At  an  early  age  she  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  resided 
there  for  a  considerable  time.  Here  she  act^uired  a 
vivacity  of  manners  and  conversation,  which  was 
fbrther  set  off  by  her  personal  charms.  Henry, 
whose  attachments  were  verv  variable,  was  enamoured 
when  he  saw  her;  and  as  he  conld  not  obtain  the 
favour  he  solicited  on  any  other  terms,  he  hastened 
to  seek  a  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arra^n ;  and 
whilst  the  mnt  of  it  was  delayed,  he  married  Anne 
Boleyn  in  November,  1532 ;  and  publicly  declared 
her  queen  in  the  April  iSllowing.  In  September, 
she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  wno  was  afterwards 
the  famous  queen  Elizabeth.  Anne  Boleyn  had  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  the  reformers  during  her  resi- 
dence with  the  duchess  of  Alen^on ;  and  her  influence 
was  for  some  time  useftilly  emploved  iu  widening  the 
breach  between  the  king  ana  tne  court  of  Rome, 
and  in  overthrowing  the  power  of  that  haughty 
favourite,  caidinal  Wolsey.  But  her  enemies  were 
assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  supplant  her ;  and 
the  king's  new  passion  for  lady  Jane  Seymour  tended 
to  inflame  those  jealousies  of  her  conju(^  fidelity, 
which  the  levity  of  her  carriage  had  excited  and  m 
some  measure  justified.  Having  been  accused  of 
adult«ry  with  several  officers  of  the  household,  and 
with  her  own  brother,  lord  Rochfort,  she  was  brought 
to  her  trial  for  high  treason,  found  guilty  on  very 
insufficient  evidence,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded: 
the  sentence  was  executed  in  May,  1536.  At  her 
death,  she  confessed  indiscretion,  but  persisted  in 
denying  any  serious  guilt  Her  letter  to  the  king, 
written  after  her  condemnation,  enhances  her  cha- 
racter and  understanding  in  our  estimation.  Many 
calumnies  have  been  circulated  against  this  queen 
by  the  bigotry  of  the  catholics,  on  account  ot  the 
service  she  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  reformation. 
It  is  not  pos»ible  to  ascertain  her  innocence  with  re- 
gard to  the  crime  charged  against  her ;  but  as  an 
approved  writer  observes,  "  it  seems  much  less  cer- 
tain that  she  was  criminal,  than  that  her  husband 
was  a  capricious  and  bloody  tyrant" 

BOLINGBROKE.     See  St.  John. 

BOLIYAR  (Grbgort  ds),  a  Spanish  monk  of 
the  order  of  St  Francis,  who  lived  towards  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  published  at  Madrid  a 
work  entitled  "  Memorial  de  Arbitrios  para  la  rejM^ 
racion  de  Bspagna."  Bolivar  passed  twenty-five 
years  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  countries  of  the 
new  world,  and  was  successfiil  in  converting  eome  of 
the  inhabitants  to  Christianity.  The  time  of  his 
dMth  is  not  mentioned. 


BOLIYAR  (SiMON^,  the  great  military  captain 
of  South  America,  ana  the  most  prominent  indivi- 
dual yet  prodnced  by  the  revol«tioB  in  the  l*t« 
Spanish  colonic*,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Gsraccas 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1783.     Hia  parents  were  both 
of  distinguished  families  in  Yenezaela,  and  aent 
their  son  to  Europe,  to  complete  the  liberal  educa- 
tion which  they  had  beatow«d  on  him.     Whilst  at 
Madrid,  Bolivar  married  the  daughter  of  Don  Toro^ 
but  lost  her  soon  after  his  arrival  in  America,  by  th« 
vellow  fever.     He  again  visited  Enrope,  to  diapel 
his  grief,  and  on  his  return  to  Yenesnela,  pledged 
himself  to  the  cause  of  independence,  and  became 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  movement  in  Ca> 
raccas  of  April  19,  1810.     After  the  declaration  of 
independence,  July  5,  1811,  he  waaentnuted  with 
an  important  military  command  against  the  Spanish 
troops  under  Monteverde,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  nrst  campaign,  and  flod  with  several  other  rero- 
lutionisU  to  Cura^oa.     Repairing  to  Carthaffena  ia 
1812,  he  joined  the  patriots  of  New  Grenada,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  small  town 
of  Baranca ;  but  wishing  for  more  active  service,  ha 
set  out  on  an  expedition  to  Teneriffe,  captured  it, 
and  following  up  his  success,  drove  the  Spaniarda 
from  all  their  posts  in  the  Upper  Magdalena,  and 
finallv  entered  the  city  of  Ocana  in  triumph.     He 
now  determined  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  Yenesnela 
from  tho  powerful  forces  under  Monteverde,  and 
with  only  500  men  and  a  few  able  officera  set  oat 
upon  this  bold  undertaking.     He  had  scarcely  com- 
menced his  march,  before  he  heard  that  a  party  of 
patriots  had  been  taken,  and  shot  in  cold  blooil,  by 
the  Spanish  commandant  Fiscar.     His  first  stepi,  by 
way  of  retaliation,  was  to  issue  his  famous  decree  of 
Oimra  d  muerUt  condemning  to  death  all  nrisonen 
who  might  hXi  into  his  hand»--and  then  piiaiiing  for- 
ward for  Garaccas,  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  hk 
way  thither  in  several  successive  engagements,  and 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1813,  entered  the  oapitaL 
Dissensions,  however,    respecting    the    dictatorial 
powers  which  were  exercised  by  Bolivar,  acoordii^ 
to  the  decree  of  a  convention  of  the  principal  mili- 
tary and  civil  officers,  at  length  led  to  anotaer  war, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  defeat  of  Bolivar,    and 
the  recapture  of  Garaccas  by  the  Spaniards  in  July 
1814.     Our  general  again  took  reftige  in  Gartha- 
gcna,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
immediately  put  in  command  of  20U0meD,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  province  of  Cundina- 
marca  to  accede  to  the  general  union  of  the  provinces 
of  New  Grenada.      The  capitulation  of   Bogota, 
however,  rendered  force  unnecessary ;  and  BoUvar 
received  the  thanks  of  the  congress  for  the  happy 
termination  to  which  he  had  brought  the  campaign. 
He  was   next  employed  to  attempt  to  take  Santa 
Marta  from  the  enemy,  but  the  failure  of  CaateUo 
in  supplying  him  with  the  necessary  mnnitiona  of 
war  from   the  citadel  of  Carthagena  so  disgnated 
him,  that  after  he  had  wasted  his  time  in  menacas 
until  it  was  too  late  to  commence  operations,  he  threw 
up  his  command,   and  in   May,  1815,    retired  to 
ICingston  in  Jamaica.    During  his  residence  there^ 
a  hireling   Spaniard   was  employed  to  assassinate 
him,  and  would  have  been  successful,  if  it  had  not 
happened  that  Bolivar's   bed  was  occupied  by  an- 
other person,  who  was,  in  consequence,  stabbed  to 
the  heart.     Leaving  Kingston  in  m  spring  of  1816^ 
Bolivar  joined  the  patriots  of  Margarita,  proceoded 
from  thence  to  Barcelona,  and  on  the  Idth  of  Pa. 
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h  ruary,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  three  days,  defeated 
tkc  Spaaisb  general  Morillo.  He  was  immediately 
recognised  as  supreme  chief  of  the  patriots,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  had  fixed  hishead- 
qnarters  at  Angostura.  In  1819  he  recovered  pos- 
aeaaiou  of  Santa  F«  and  all  New  Grenada,  and  was 
appointed  president  and  captain  general  of  the 
republic.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  on  his 
return  to  Angostura,  and  obtained  the  ftindamental 
law  for  the  union  of  the  states  of  Venesuela  and 
New  Grenada,  by  the  title  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
Inmbia.  In  June  1820  he  entered  his  native  city, 
for  a  third  time  in  triumph,  and  bv  the  close  of  the 
year  had  driven  the  Spaniards  from  everjr  part  of 
the  country  except  Puerto  Cabello  and  Quito.  On 
the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  in  August 
1821,  he  was  elected  the  first  constitutional  presi- 
dent; and  having  thus  achieved  the  independence  of 
his  own  country,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  libe- 
rating army  destined  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from 
Quito  and  Peru.  The  fate  of  the  former  was  decided 
in  Jane,  1822,  by  Sucre's  victory  at  Pichenta,  and 
Bolivar  soon  afterwards  entered  Lima,  the  capital 
of  the  latter,  and  was  invested  with  supreme  power 
as  dictator.  It  was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Spa- 
niards, but  Bolivar  a  second  time  ex^)eUed  them, 
and  uUimately  established  there  an  orgamzed  govem- 
flaent.  In  June  1825  he  visited  Upper  Peru,  which 
was  formed  into  a  new  republic  named  Bolivia,  in 
honoar  of  the  liberator,  wno  was  declared  perpetual 
protector,  and  requested  to  prepare  for  it  a  constitu- 
tional code.  This  he  presented  to  the  congress  in 
May  1826 ;  it  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  changes  and 
events,  which  belong  more  to  history  than  biography, 
and  we  shall  thererore  touch  but  lightly  upon  them. 
One  of  its  provisions  was  for  lodging  the  executive 
authority  in  the  hands  of  a  president  for  life,  without 
responsibility,  and  with  power  to  nominate  his  suc- 
cessor. Such  a  clause  was  sufiicient  to  awake  the 
jealousy  of  the  patriots,  who  accused  Bolivar  of 
having  his  own  aggrandisement  at  least  as  much  in 
view  as  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  of  wishing 
to  unite  permanently  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Colombia, 
and  make  himself  perpetual  dictator  of  the  whole. 
Be  this  as  it  might,  the  Colombians  thought  the 
Bolivian  code  so  obuoxioiis,  that  they  effected  a  blood- 
less revolution  in  January  1827,  by  which  it  was 
abjured  throughout  Peru.  Bolivar  had  previously 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  Colom- 
bia, but  signified  his  consent  to  hold  it  after  the 
above  revolution,  and  in  August  1828,  he  was  placed 
in  iiall  possession  both  of  the  civil  and  military 

fewer,  rie,  however,  resigned  his  office  in  May 
830,  when  Venezuela  declared  herself  independent 
of  the  central  government ;  and  the  same  spirit  of 
disaffection  was  manifested  by  the  other  provinces. 
He  was  again  pressed,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
resume  the  government,  and  had  just  declared  his 
resolution  to  do  so,  when  he  died  at  Carthagena,  on 
the  17th  of  December,  1830.  He  was  delirious 
some  time  before  he  expired,  but  in  his  lucid  inter- 
vals spoke  of  his  country,  and  frequently  exclaimed 
**  Union !  Union !"  in  allusion  to  the  distracted 
state  of  parties  in  Col<mibia.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  real  views  or  character  of  Bolivar,  there 
are  some  facts  in  his  history  upon  which  misinter- 
pretation cannot  be  put  Besides  emancipating  one 
thousand  slaves  belonff  ing  to  his  estate,  he  expended 
nine-tenths  of  a  splendid  patrimony  in  the  service  of 
Lis  country ;  and  although  he  had  for  a  cousidorablc 


period  unlimited  control  over  the  revenues  of  three 
countries,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  he  died 
without  a  shilling  of  the  public  money  in  his  posses- 
sion. The  value  of  his  military  services  can  best 
be  estimated  by  their  results.  He  achieved  the  in- 
dependence of  three  states,  which  he  also  organized, 
and  he  called  forth  a  spirit  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  new  world,  which  will  never  probably  oe  extin- 
guished. He  purified  the  administration  of  justice, 
encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  fostered  national 
interest^  and  induced  other  countries  to  recognize 
that  independence  which  was  in  a  great  measure 
the  fruit  of  his  own  exertions.  In  person,  Bolivar 
was  of  an  ordinary  stature,  ungraceful  in  his  move- 
ments, thin  and  spare,  but  cajsable  of  glreat  endur- 
a  nee,  of  an  olive  complexion,  with  black  coarse  hair, 
thick  bushy  eyebrows,  overshadowing  an  eve  some" 
what  sunken,  but  full  of  fire  and  expression.  He  never 
married  a  second  time,  but  lived  privately  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  with  a  Spanish  female  of  intellect 
and  beauty.  To  this  ladv,  whose  name  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  mention,  we  nave  seen  some  of  the  Li- 
berator's letters :  they  are  at  once  laconic,  ardent, 
and  deyuted,  and  may  be  said  to  breathe  the  com- 
pounded spirit  of  Romeo,  Abelard,  and  Napoleon. 

BOLLANDUS  (John\  a  noted  ecclesiastical 
historian,  was  born  at  Tillemont,  in  the  Low-coun- 
tries, in  1596,  and  early  entered  into  the  society 
of  Jesuits.  His  reputation  for  leamiuff  caused  him 
to  be  fixed  upon  for  the  execution  of  a  design  formed 
by  father  Rosweide,  of  collecting  all  the  memorials 
relative  to  the  saints  of  the  catholic  church,  under 
the  title  of  "  Acta  Sanctorum."  BoUandus  applied 
with  great  assiduity  to  the  task,  and  in  1643  pub- 
lished "  The  Lives  of  Saints  of  the  Mouth  of  Janu- 
ary," in  two  volumes  folio,  which  were  followed,  in 
1658,  by  those  of  February,  in  three  volumes  folio. 
He  had  begun  those  of  March  when  he  died,  in 
1665.  The  work  was  afterwards  continued  by  Hens- 
chenius,  Papebroch,  and  others,  on  the  same  or  a 
greater  scale  of  magnitude  ;  so  that  the  commence- 
ment of  October  reaches  the  forty. seventh  folio  vo- 
lume. The  continuators  have  been  named  BoUand- 
ists,  from  their  leader.  BoUandus  himself  was  very 
little  choice  in  his  materials,  heaping  together  a  vast 
mass  of  fables  and  leffends  with  true  history ;  and 
in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  most  of  his  succes- 
sors, though  their  critical  sagacity  has,  upon  ths 
whole,  improved  in  the  progress. 

BOLLIOUD-MERMET  (Louis),  a  French 
writer,  who  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1709,  and  died 
there  in  1793,  wrote  a  "  Discourse  upon  Emula- 
tion," "  On  the  corruption  of  taste  in  French  mu- 
sic," "  Essai  sur  la  Lecture,"  and  "De  la  Biblio- 
manie." 

BOLNEST  (Edward),  practised  medicine  in 
London,  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
published  "Chemia  Medecina  illustrata,"  or  the 
true  grounds  and  principles  of  the  art  of  physic,  and 
"  A  rational  way  of  preparing  animals,  vegetables, 
and  minerals,  for  physical  uses." 

BOLOGNA  (Antony),  was  counsellor,  president 
of  the  royal  chamber,  and  poet  laureate  to  Alphon- 
so  T.  king  of  Arragon,  about  the  year  1450.  He 
was  for  some  time  ambassador  at  Venice,  and  is  said 
to  be  author  of  five  books  of  "  Epistles,  Harangues, 
and  Latin  poems,"  Venice,  1553,  4to. 

BOLOGNE  (Jean  de),  sculptor,  and  a  pupil  of 
Michael  Angelo,  was  bom  at  Douay  in  1524,  and 
died  in  1608.     Rome,  Paris,  and  Florence  contain 
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some  of  his  finest  works.     His  chief  performance  is 
considered  a  beautifiil  group  at  Florence,  represent- 
ing: the  ra])e  of  a  Sabiuc. 
BOLOGNE  (Lorenzo   Sabbatini).    Sec  Lo- 

RENZINO. 

BOLOGNESE,  the  name  given  to  an  eminent 
painter,  John  Francis  Grimaldi,  who  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1606.  He  studied  first  under  his 
relations,  the  Cararci,  and  distinguished  himself 
particularly  in  landscape.  Visiting  Rome  for  im- 
provement, he  attracted  the  notice  of  pope  Inno- 
cent X.,  who  employed  him  in  the  Vatican  and  the 
gallery  of  Monte  Cavallo.  His  reputation  censed 
him  to  bo  sent  for  to  Paris  by  cardinal  Mazarin, 
who  procured  him  a  large  t>cnsion,  and  employed 
him  in  decorating  the  Louvre.  On  his  return  to 
Italy,  he  was  feivoured  by  the  two  successive  popes, 
Alexander  VII.  and  Clement  IX.,  who  employed 
him  at  Monte  Cavallo.  The  academy  of  St.  Luke 
twice  named  him  their  president.  Bolognese  pos- 
sessed a  fresh  and  bold  colouring,  a  light  and  fine 
touch,  and  an  elegant  mode  of  composition,  but  hit 
landscapes  are  thought  somewhat  too  green.  He 
understood  architecture,  and  the  art  of  etching ;  he 
etched  in  an  excellent  manner  forty-two  landscapes, 
five  of  which  tfre  after  Titian.  In  private  life  he 
obtainefl  universal  esteem  for  his  amiable  qualities, 
and  agreeable  manners  with  all  ranks.  A  pleasing 
story  18  told  of  his  charity.  A  Sicilian  gentleman, 
with  his  daughter,  had  retired  to  Rome  from  the 
troubles  of  his  country.  They  lodged  opposite  to 
Bolognese,  and  were  reduced  to  such  poverty  as  to 
want  bread.  When  he  became  apprised  of  their 
si  nation,  he  repeatedly  knocked  at  their  door  in  the 
morning,  threw  in  some  money,  and  retired  undis- 
(overed.  The  Sicilian  at  length  watched  for  his 
benefactor,  and  detected  him  in  the  act.  He  threw 
himself  at  his  feet,  was  raised  and  embraced  by  the 
painter,  and  they  remained  friends  for  life.  Bolog- 
nese died  at  Rome  in  1680. 

BOLOGNETTI  (Francis),  a  senator  of  Bologna, 
and  an  Italian  poet,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  the  author  of  an  he- 
roic poem,  called  "  II  Costante,'  and  other  poems, 
and  a  treatise  on  heroic  poetry. 

BOLOGNETTI  (Pompky),  was  born  at  Bologna 
in  Italy,  about  the  year  1616,  where  he  received  his 
education,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  practice  of 
physic,  was  admitted  doctor,  and  then  professor  in 
medicine,  at  the  university  there,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  much  admired,  his  lectures  being  numerously 
attended.  His  works  are  "  Consilium  de  precau- 
tionc  occasionc  mcrcium,  ab  insultibns  imminentis 
contngii,"  and  "  Kemora  senectutis,"  1650,  4to. 

BOLOGNI  (Jerome),  bom  at  Trevisa,  in  March 
1451,  was  a  lawyer,  ecclesiastic,  and  poet,  and  died 
in  September,  1517,  having  published  editions  of 
"  Pliny's  Natural  History,"  "  Cesar's  Commenta- 
ries," &c.,  and  a  few  Latin  poems. 

60L0GNINI  (Leuis),  was  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1447,  and  taught  civillaw  at  the  university  of  Ferrara, 
from  1465  until  1470,  when  he  was  appointed  a  judge  at 
Bolo2na.  He  was  subsequently  made  counsellor  to 
Charles  VlII.,  king  of  France,  and  to  Sforza,  duke 
of  Milan,  and  was  appointed  in  1499,  by  pope  Alex- 
ander VI.,  senator  i.f  Rome,  and  consistonal  advo- 
cate. He  died  at  Florence  in  1508,  aud  was  buried 
at  Bolcgnu.  He  wroto  several  works  relating  to 
civil  law,  chiefly  compilations. 

BOLpGNINI  (.\NGELi;b),  a  celebrated  professor 


of  medicine  and  surgery,  who  flonrished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Padua,  but  practised  and  taught  medi- 
cine at  Bologna.  At  the  earnest  intrealy  of  -his 
pupils,  he  says,  he  published,  in  1508,  "  De  cmra 
ulceram  interioram,  ct  de  unguentis  conmmnibns  in 
solutione  continui,"  4to.,  which  has  been  frequently 
re-printed.  He  was  of  the  school  of  Avicenna,  on 
whose  works  he  commented  in  his  lectures.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned. 

BOLOMIER  (GuiLLAUMB  db),  chancellor  of  Sa- 
voy, under  Felix  V.,  better  known  as  Amadens  VIII.. 
was  hated  by  the  nobles  of  Savoy,  for  his  diminntion 
of  several  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  On  the 
death  of  Amadous,  commissioners  were  named  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  fiolomier,  who  accused 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  treason.  The  accusa- 
tion, however,  was  proved  to  be  false,  and  Bolomier 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  in  1446,  forcibly 
drowned  in  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

BOLSEC  (  Jbrom),  a  man  worth  recording  only 
as  an  instmctive  example  of  the  action  and  re-action 
of  religious  animosity,  was  a  Carmelite  of  Paris, 
when,  on  account  of  some  free  opinions,  he  forsook 
his  order,  and  became  a  refugee  at  Ferrara.  There 
he  adopted  the  profession  of  physic,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  Calvin,  he  went  and  settled  at  Ge- 
neva. Some  opinions  which  he  held  and  taught 
concerning  predestination,  excited  the  orthodox  xeal 
of  that  fiery  reformer,  who  attacked  him  in  a  pablic 
assembly  in  which  Bolsec  had  been  maintaining  hi^ 
notions.  As  the  magistracy  of  Geneva  was  at  thai 
time  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  Calvin  and  bis 
doctrines,  Biolsec's  subsequent  imprisonment,  and  his 
final  banishment  from  Geneva  as  one  convicted  of 
sedition  aud  Pelnirianism,  must  be  placed  to  his  ac- 
count. Bolsec  retired  to  the  canton  of  Bern,  whence 
he  was  also  expelled ;  and  his  endeavours  afterwaids 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  protestants  of  Paris 
and  Orleans  proved  likewise  ineffectual.  At  length 
he  retumed  to  the  bosom  of  the  cadiolic  chnrch,  and 
revenged  himself  by  writing  a  most  calumnioos  ac- 
count of  Calvin's  life,  in  1577,  and  another  of  Beza's, 
in  1582.  He  likewise  wrote  against  Calvin's  In- 
stitution, and  his  arguments  were  afterwards  made 
use  of  by  cardinal  de  Richelieu.  Bolsec  practised 
physic  at  Autun,  and  at  Lyons,  in  which  last  city 
he  resided  when  he  wrote  Beza's  life.  He  died  a 
few  years  afler. 

BOLSWERT  or  BOLSUERD  (Boktics  Adam 
A.),  an  engraver  and  printsellcr  of  Antwerp,  flonrish- 
ed about  the  year  1620.  He  worked  only  with  the 
graver,  and  successfully  imitated  the  free,  open  style 
of  the  Bloemarts,  in  whose  school  he  probably  insr- 
fectcd  himself  in  his  art.  When  he  woriccd  from 
Rubens,  he  altered  that  style,  and  his  plates  arc 
neater,  fuller  of  colour,  and  more  highly  finished. 
His  plates  from  Bloemart  are  a  set  of  *<  Twenty 
landscapes,"  *'  The  forest  of  the  hermits  and  hennit- 
esses  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,"  and  "  The  Nativity 
of  Christ:"  and  those  from  Rubens,  in  a  more  finished 
style,  are  the  "  Resurrection  of  Laianis,"  and  its 
companion,  "  The  Last  Supper,"  which  is  a  very 
beautiful  engraving. — Schbltils  A,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  flourished  about  1626,  and  worked  entirely 
with  the  graver.  His  prints  are  the  exact  transcripts 
of  the  pictures  from  which  he  engraved  them ;  and 
his  last  works,  though  not  equally  neat  or  finished, 
are  always  beautiful  and  indicate  the  band  of  a  mas- 
ter.    His  boldest  engravings  are  from  Rubens;  and 
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kis  n^atenl  frum  Vandyck  and  JonUofl.  Some  of 
this  master's  works  have  been  carefully  copied,  so  as 
esttily  to  deceive  tiis  unskilluL  Of  his  ustory  nothing 
is  recorded. 

BOLTON  (Robert),  a  puritan  of  great  learning 
and  vast  powers  of  oratory,  was  bom  at  Blackburn 
in  Lancashire,  in  1572,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
When  James  L  visited  that  city,  Bolton  was  ap* 
pointed  one  of  the  professors  publicly  to  dispute  be- 
foTw  him.  The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
was  well  supported  by  his  numerous  publications, 
the  best  of  which  is  his  "  Discourse  on  ilappineis." 
He  died  on  the  17th  December,  1631. 

BOLTON  (Edmund),  an  English  antiquarian 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  retainer  to 
George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  a  Roman 
catholic.  He  employed  himseu  in  many  curious 
researches  relative  to  hiitory  and  antiquities,  and 
waa  the  author  of  various  works,  printed  and  manu- 
script, of  which  it  win  suffice  to  mention  the  princi- 
pal. He  wrote  a  **  Life  of  Henry  11.,'*  designed  for 
insertioQ  in  Speed's  Chronicle;  but  being  thought 
too  much  to  favour  the  cause  of  Becket,  it  was  re- 
jected for  another :  "Elements  of  Armories,"  Lond. 
4to.,  1610:  "A  Translation  of  Floras:"  "Nero 
Cseear,  or  Monarchy  depraved,"  Lond.  folio,  1624; 
this,  which  is  his  principal  work,  is  a  history  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  compiled  from  a  variety  of  sources^ 
but  written  with  little  judgment,  and  by  no  means 
worthy  of  the  elaborate  analysis  given  of  it  in  the 
Biogr.  Britan.  He  is  particularly  diffuse  on  the 
atory  of  Boadicea'e  revolt,  and  supporu  the  very 
improbable  opinion  that  Stonehenge  was  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  that  queen.  His  seal  for 
the  honour  of  his  country  was  displayed  in  his  "  Yin- 
diciss  Britannica,"  a  manuscript  work,  intended  to 
prove  the  great  antiquity  and  early  consequence  of 
London.     The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

BOLTS  (William),  was  born  in  Holland  about 
the  year  1740,  and  was  present  at  the  earthquake  of 
Lisbon,  in  1755.  He  was  sent  out  by  the  English 
Bast  India  company  to  Bengal,  and  was  in  1765  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  councU  in  Benares.  When 
that  nrovince  was  surrendered  to  the  rajah,  he  re- 
movea  to  Calcutta,  and  became  one  of  the  members 
oi  the  only  English  tribunal  then  existing  in  BensaL 
His  independent  conduct  in  this  capacity  raised  him 
many  enemies,  and  caused  him  to  be  sent  a  prisoner 
to  England,  when  he  brought  an  action  against  the 
members  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  the  proceed- 
ings resulting  from  which  lasted  seven  years,  and 
absorbed  his  whole  fortune,  amounting  to  70,000/. 
The  empress  of  Austria  then  employed  him  to  su- 
perintend all  her  establishments  in  the  East  Indies, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  royal  patroness,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  died,  April  28, 1808.  He  published 
'*  Considerations  on  India  Affairs,"  2  vols.  4to.,  and 
a  work  upon  the  "  Civil,  Political,  and  Mercantile 
SUte  of  Bengal,"  2  vols,  folio. 

BOLZANI  (Urbano  Valbbiano),  a  meritorious 
coadjutor  in  the  revival  of  letters,  was  born  at  Bel- 
lano,  about  1440.  He  entered,  when  young,  into 
the  order  of  Minorites,  and  employed  much  of  his 
time  in  travelling,  which  he'  always  performed  on 
foot.  He  perambulated  Egypt,  Palesline,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Greece,  and  Thrace,  making  observations  on 
every  thing  curious,  either  in  nature  or  art.  He 
twice  cGml^  the  summit  of  Etna,  and  took  a  survey 
of  its  crater.  Even  in  old  age,  he  was  accustomed 
ansually  to  make  a  tour  through  some  of  the  Italian 


provinces,  till  an  accident  injured  one  of  his,  legs. 
He  was  a  strict  observer  of  his  religious  vows,  and 
always  refused  those  honours  and  dignities  to  which 
his  reputation  would  have  raised  him.  His  fixed 
residence  was  at  Venice,  wheru  he  instructed  a  great 
number  of  scholars  in  the  Greek  language.  He 
deserves  grateful  commendation  as  the  first  who  ren- 
dered the  study  of  Greek  easier,  by  composing  a 
grammar  of  that  tongue  in  the  Latin.  Of  this  work 
the  first  edition  was  printed  in  1497 ;  a  second, 
much  enlaised,  appeared  in  1512,  and  others  after- 
wards.   Bolsani  died  in  1524,  in  his  b4th  year. 

BOMARE  (Jambs  Chsistophbr  Vai.mont  de), 
a  French  naturalist,  whose  works  obtained  him  cuu* 
siderable  reputation,  was  a  native  of  Rouen,  and  was 
educated  for  the  legal  profession,  which  he  rcliu- 
quished  to  devote  himself  tu  the  study  of  natural 
history,  on  which  he  lectured  at  Paris.  In  his 
"Nouvelle  Exposition  du  Regno  Mineralc,"  1704, 
he  proposed  a  new  arrangement  of  mineral  sub- 
stances. His  "  Dictionary  of  Natural  History" 
was  a  useful  publication  relative  to  the  state  of 
science  half  a  century  ago.  He  died  18U6,  at  an 
advanced  age. 

BOMBARDINI  (Antony),  professor  of  canon 
law  in  the  university  of  Padua,  died  there  in  1726^ 
aged  60,  leaving  behind  him,  among  other  works^ 
one  entitled  ''De  carcere  et  antiquo  ejus  usu," 
&c.,  8vo.,  1713. 

BOMBASIO  (Gabribl),  an  Italian  writer  of  the 
16th  century,  flourished  and  died  at  Parma.  Of  his 
works,  the  on^  published  one  is  a  "  Funeral  Oration 
ot  the  duke  OcUvio  Famese,"  in  Latin,  1087,  4to. 

BOMBELLES  (Hbnrt  Fkancis,  count  de),  a 
French  general  of  great  skill  and  bravery,  wa^t  burn 
in  1681,  and  died  at  Bitche,  in  Lorraine,  iu  1760. 
He  published,  "  M^moircs  pour  le  service  journalicr 
de  rinfanterie,"  2  vols.  12mo.,  1719,  and  "  Traite 
de»  evolutions  militaires,"  8vo.,  1754. 

BOMBELLI  (Raphabl),  one  of  the  most  cclo> 
brated  Italian  algebraists  of  the  16th  century,  made 
several  new  discoveries,  which  are  to  be  found  iu 
his  ''Treatise  on  Algebra,"  printed  in  Italian  at 
Bologna,  in  1572  and  1575,  4to. 

BOMBELLI  (Sebastian),  a  painter  of  Bologna, 
much  esteemed  for  his  historical  pieces  and  portraits, 
was  born  in  1635,  and  died  in  1685,  or,  as  some  say, 
much  later. 

BOMBERG  (Daniel),  truly  memorable  in  typo- 
graphical history,  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and 
settled  at  Venice,  where,  in  1518,  he  printed  a  folio 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  followed  by  others  of 
different  sites.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  he 
printed  the  rabbinical  comments,  in  four  volumes 
folio,  which  appeared  in  1525.  He  also  undertook 
the  printing  of  the  "  Talmud,"  which  he  began  in 
1520,  and  finished  some  years  afterwards,  in  eleven 
volumes  folio.  He,  gave  three  impressions  of  this 
vast  work,  each  of  which  is  said  to  havo  cost  him 
100,000  crowns.  The  two  latter  editions^  are  the 
finest,  and  are  reckoned  superior  to  any  that  have 
since  appeared.  Bomberg  employed  his  whole  pro- 
perty m  the  impression  of  excellent  editions  of 
Hebrew  Bibles,  and  rabbinical  works,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  kept  some  hundreds 
of  learned  jews  in  employ.  It  is  asserted  that  he 
printed  books  to  the  value  of  four  millions  of  gold. 
He  died  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

BOMBINO  (Bbbnabdim),  an  Italian  lawyer  of 
celebrity  ia  the  16th  century,  published  a  work  en- 
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titled  "  Disconi  Iniomo  al  ^Tenio  della  pierra, 
goverao  domef ticoi  kc,"  and  died  ip  1558,  a^d  65. 
— PsTBK  Paul,  a  relative,  probably,  of  toe  pre* 
cediDs;  was  born  in  1575,  and  died  at  the  eomt  of 
the  ikike  of  Mantua,  in  1648,  celebrated  for  the 
number  and  elegance  of  bit  funeral  orationi,  the 
**  Life  of  Ignatina  Loyola,*'  and  otber  works. 

BOMILCAR,  a  Carthaginian  general,  who, 
durinff  the  siege  of  Asathodes,  endeaToured  to  make 
himseTf  king  of  Carthage.  He  entered  that  city  in 
306,  and  massacred  all  the  dtisens  he  met,  without 
regard  to  sex  or  agA ;  but  was  in  his  turn  deserted 
by  his  followers,  taken  by  the  people,  and  tortured 
to  death. 

BOMILCAR,  a  Carthaginian  admiral,  very  for- 
midable to  the  Romans  in  the  wars  with  Hannibal. 

BOMILCAR,  the  favourite  of  Jugurtha,  at  whose 
instigation  he  assassinated,  in  Rome,  Massina,  the 
grandson  of  Massinissa.  On  his  return  to  Africa,  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Roman  consul,  Metellus, 
who  promised  him  protection  at  Rome,  if  he  would 
assassinate  Jugurtha.  He  undertook  to  do  so;  but 
was  discovert  in  his  intentions,  and  put  to  death 
about  107  years  B.C. 

BOMPART  (Makcsllus),  practised  medicine 
at  Clerment  Ferrand  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  was  aulie  confessor  to  the  king.  No  me- 
morials of  his  life  are  known ;  but  his  work,  "  Miser 
Homo,"  in  which  he  gives  a  succinct  account  of  all 
the  principal  diseases  afflicting  the  human  frame, 
was  much  esteemed.  He  also  published  **  Nouveau 
Chasse  Pest^,"  Paris,  1630,  6vo. ;  and  "  Lettres 
d' Hippocrates  traduites  et  comment^es,"  1632,  8vo. 

BON.     See  St.  Hilairs. 

BO^  (John  lk),  a  native  of  Anterville,  in  Cham- 
paigne,  and  eminent  in  his  time  for  his  knowledge 
m  medicine,  phvsician  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
to  the  cardinf4  de  Guise,  pubushed,  in  1571, 
"Therapeia  Puerorum,"  Pari*^"  induced  to  it," 
he  says,  "  by  the  ignorance  of  the  surgeons,  mid- 
wives,  and  tonsors,  who  attended  women  in  child- 
birth."  His  book  appears  to  have  been  in  great 
request,  as  it  passed  tprough  many  editions,  and  is 
inserted  in  the  *'  Collection  of  Treatises  on  disorders 
attending  Pregnancy  and  Child-birth,"  by  Caspar 
Wolfius,  published  in  1586,  re-edited  by  Is.  Spachius, 
folio,  1597,  under  the  title  of  "  Gynecia,  de  mu- 
lierum  morbis."— John  ^uilip^  probably  of  the 
same  family  with  John  le  Bon,  published,  at  Padua, 
**  De  Concordantiis  Philosophic  et  Medicinse,"  4to. 
1573 ;  he  was  also  author  of  several  poetical  works, 
which  were  much  esteeiped  in  their  time. 

BONA  (John\  cardinal,  was  bom  at  Mondovi, 
in  Piedmont,  in  1609,  and  entered  into  a  reformed 
congregation  of  Cistertians  at  an  early  age.  He 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Rome ;  and  re- 
turning to  his  own  country,  was  made  abbot  of  his 
house,  and  in  1651  general  of  the  congregation. 
After  having  exercised  the  office  of  consnltor  to  many 
congregations  at  Rome,  as  well  as  other  honourable 
empleyments  in  the  church,  he  was  nominated  a 
cardinal  in  1669,  by  pope  Clement  IX.  He  em- 
ployed the  remainder  of  his  time  in  his  studies  and 
S'ous  exercises,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1674t  Car- 
nal Bona  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  for 
|he  most  part  ascetieal ;  but  those  by  which  he  is 
phiafly  known  arc  the  liturgical.  He  published  a 
work,  **  De  pivina  Psalmo£a,  deque  variis  ritibus 
pmninm  Pcdesiarum  in  peallendis  divinis  ofiiciis," 
4(0, ;  and  another,  entitled  "  Rerum  Limrgicarum 


libri  duo,"  both  which  have  bean  often  repiatcd} 
and  of  the  second  n  greatly  aagmented  edition  ms 
published  at  Turin  in  1747,  by  father  Salas»  ia  tm 
volumes  folio. 

BONA  ( JoHJt  db),  professor  of  osedicineatPiidBa, 
published,  in  1758,  **  Historiae  aliquot  cnxatiowns, 
mercurio  sublimato  corrodente,  perfectarum,'*  Ve> 
rones,  4to.  This  medicine  was  mnch  oommended  by 
baron  Van  Swieten,  and  forms  probably  the  basis  «f 
most  of  our  nostrums  celebrated  for  their  power  of 
removing  pimples,  blotches,  &c.  from  the  face  snd 
other  parts  of  the  skin.  He  also  wrote  *'  Traetatu 
de  Scorbuto"  4to.,  1761 ;  **  DeU  uso  e  deU  shun 
deU  caffe,"  Venet  1761 ;  and  *•  Observationcs  su- 
dic»  ad  praxim  in  noeocnmio  anno,"  1765,  Sva 

BON  AC  (John  Louis  d'Usson,  marquis  dc\  a 
French  nobleman,  whose  abilities  were  employed  bj 
Louis  XIV.  in  embassies  to  the  couits  of  Sweden 
Poland,  Spain,  and  Constantinople.  He  posscMsd 
all  the  dexterity,  firmness,  and  dignity  requisite  for 
his  situation,  besides  many  private  virtues  andgreit 
erudition.     He  died  at  Pans  in  173S,  aged  66. 

BONACCIOLUS  CLxwis),  a  physician  of  greet 
eminence  and  authority,  practised  medicine  st  Fcr< 
rara,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  His  gnat 
work,  "^neasmuliebris,  five  de  fmtus  foimatione,'' 
was  first  published  in  1503^  in  folio,  dedicated  ts 
Lucretia,  daughter  to  pope  Alexander  VI.  'As 
"  JRnetLB"  though  of  Utue  value  now,  wai  for  a 
long  time  held  in  great  esteem ;  the  author  haring 
given  in  it  a  more  accurate  anatomy  of  the  fcrtoi, 
and  of  the  jMir<e«  genertitioni  ntbservienUg,  than  sbj 
preceding  writer. 

BONACCIUOLI  (ALPHONao,)  a  Ferraieseof  tks 
16th  century,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded  except 
the  names  of  his  works»  which  are  "  La  prima  psite 
della  Geografia  di  Strabone,  di  greoo  tndottais 
Volgar  Italiano ;"  "  Le  nosse  di  Mercuric  e  di  Fi- 
lologia  di  Maruano  capella;"  and  "DesciisioBe 
della  Grccia  di  Pausania." 

BONACINA  (Martin),  an  ecclesiastic  of  llilaa, 
in  the  service  of  Urban  VIII.,  was  author  of  mom 
theological  tracts,  and  died  in  1631. 

BONACOSSI  (PiNAMONTK),  sovereign  of  Msb- 
tua,  was  at  first  prefect  of  that  state,  in  coDJuactiaa 
with  Ottonello  ZanicalU,  but  having  murdered  hif 
colleague,  governed  alone.  A  rebellion  against  bin 
in  1 276  was  punished  with  great  severity)  and  thoagb 
himself  a  Guelf,  he  went  over  to  the  GhibeUioe  psity, 
and  after  having  reigned  about  eighteen  years,  died 
in  1293.  Bonacossi  is  spoken  of  in  Dante's  InSet- 
no.-^BARDKLLONB,  SOU  of  the  above,  succeeded 
him  ip  the  sovereignty  of  Mantua,  and  is  suspected 
of  having  hastened  the  death  of  his  father  by  poison. 
He  was  deposed  about  1299,  by  his  nephew  Botte* 
sella,  and  ciied  about  three  vears  afterwards.--BoT> 
TBsxLLA  associated  his  two  brothers  with  him  in  tbe 
government  of  Mantua,  and  died  in  1310.— -Pass^ 
RiNo,  one  of  his  brothers,  succeeded  Bottesells,  sad 
in  1312  declared  himself  governor  of  Modena  ss 
well  as  Mantua.  The  former  was  taken  from  bim  in 
1318,  by  Francis  Mirandola,  but  in  the  foUovinff 
year  was  recovered  by  Passerino,  who  imprisoned 
his  adversary  and  two  of  his  sons  in  the  tower  oi 
Coatellero,  where  they  were  starved  to  death.  Pu- 
serino  was  a  brave  and  intelligent  prince,  andwooU 
have  probably  reigned  unmolested,  but  his  son 
Francis  having  told  his  cousin  Philippino  Gonssgs^ 
a  debauched  profligate  like  hiroseU;  that  he  would 
violate  Philippino's  wife  before  his  fac^i  i|fTKa» 
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took  place  between  the  p&rtisans  of  each,  in  which 
Paaaerino  himself  was  slmin,  and  his  son  having 
been  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  Castellero,  was 
there  killed  by  a  relation  of  Francis  Mirandola. 
This  tookjplace  in  1328. 

BONAFIDES  (Fbancis),  professor  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  at  Padua,  published  in  1533, 
**  Qusestio  de  cura  pleuritidis  per  TenaBsectionem, 
advermu  Curtium,"  4to.  Yenet 

BON  AMI  (Frakcis),  rector  of  the  university  of 
Nantee,  and  member  of  various  fiireign  academies, 
was  bora  at  Nantes  in  1710,  and  died  there  in  1786, 
after  having  taught  medicine  and  botany  for  fifty 
years.  He  published  *'  Flora  Nannetensis  prodro- 
mus,"  with  Addenda,  and  a  remarkable  account  of 
a  girl  without  a  tongue,  who  both  spoke  and  sang. 

uONAMY  (Pkter  Nicholas),  bom  at  Louvres 
in  the  district  of  Paris,  in  1694,  was  educated  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  devoting  himself  to 
litentnre,  was  made  under  librarian  of  St.  Victor. 
His  merit  gave  him  admission  in  1727  to  the  aca^ 
demy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres,  to  the  me- 
moirs  of  which  he  became  a  frequent  and  valuable 
contribator.  At  the  instigation  of  M.  Turgot,  mayor 
of  Paris,  a  place  was  created  of  historiographer  of 
that  city,  and  Bonamy  was  appointed  to  till  it.  In 
con9e<|uence  of  this  employ,  he  composed  various 
memoirs  relative  to  the  histor}-  and  antiquities  of 
Paris,  inserted  in  the  academical  collections.  The 
bequest  of  a  curious  library  to  the  city  by  M.  Mo- 
rian,  caused  the  post  of  librarian  to  be  added  to  his 
other  office.  He  had  likewise,  from  1747,  under- 
taken  the  conduct  of  the  "  Journal  of  Verdun," 
which  under  his  management  always  preserved  a 
character  of  strict  propriety  and  decorum.  He  died 
in  1770. 

BONANNI  (Padre  Pilippo),  a  Jesuit,  who 
published  at  Rome  in  1722,  in  4to.,  drawings  of  a 
cnrioas  collection  of  musical  instruments,  repre- 
sented in  the  hands  of  the  performers,  entitled  "Ga- 
binetto  Armonico  Pieno  d'Istromenti  Sonori  indi- 
cati  e  spicgati— ed  offerto  al  santo  re  David." 

BOKA  PA  RTE.     See  B  con  a  p  a  rtb. 

BONARDI  (Jban  Baptiste),  a  learned  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  was  bom  at  Aix,  and  died  in  Paris, 
I7&6,  leaving  some  manuscripts,  the  most  curious 
and  remarkable  of  which  is  a  "Dietionary  of  anony- 
mous and  pseudonymous  writers." 

BONARBLLI  (Guidubai.do),  count,  an  Italian 
poet,  was  the  son  of  count  Pietro  Bonarelli,  a  fa- 
rourite  and  minister  of  the  duke  of  Utbino,  in  whose 
palace  Guidubaldo  was  bora,  in  1563:  He  was 
careAilly  educated  by  his  father,  and  was  sent  to 
stedy  theology  at  Pont  &  Mousson  in  France,  where 
his  progress  was  such,  that  at  the  aee  of  nineteen 
he  was  mvited  to  take  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the 
Sorbonne.  He  returned,  however,  into  Italy,  and 
was  some  time  with  cardinal  Borromeo,  and  after- 
wards with  Alphonso  II.  duke  of  Ferrara,  from 
whose  service  he  passed  to  that  of  Caesar,  duke  of 
Modena.  By  this  prince  he  was  employed  in  some 
important  negociations  at  the  courts  of  Rome  and 
Prance ;  but  falling  into  disgrace  on  account  of  a 
marriage  which  he  contracted,  be  retired  to  Ferrara, 
where,  in  1607,  he  published  the  pastoral  drama 
wiiich  has  made  his  name  famous.  It  was  solemnly 
acted  bv  the  academy  of  lotrepidi  of  that  place,  of 
which  (le  had  been  one  of  the  founders.  Cardinal 
Este  gave  him  an  invitation  to  Rome,  to  take  the 
^       of  hit  major.4iomo,  but  on  his  journey  he 


died,  January  8.  1608.  The  "  Filli  di  Sciro"  of 
Bonarelli  was  received  with  extraordinary  applause 
at  ita  first  appearance,  both  in  Italy  and  in  other 
countries,  and  in  common  opinion  it  was  placed 
immediately  after  the  Aminto  of  Tasso,  and  the 
Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini.  A  strange  peculiarity  in 
the  plot,  in  which  the  shepherdess  is  made  equally 
in  love  with  two  swains  at  once,  was  the  source  of 
much  criticism,  and  the  author  published  a  defence 
of  the  **  Double  Love  of  Celia,"  which  though  very 
ingenious,  could  not  render  it  palatable  to  judicious 
readers.  The  Filli  di  Sciro,  however,  still  keeps 
its  place  in  Italian  pastoral,  and  many  ornamented 
editions  have  been  made  of  it.  It  was  also  early 
translated  into  the  French  and  English  languages. 
Bonarelli  likewise  composed  some  academical  dis- 
courses.—Prosper,  brotlier  of  the  preceding,  a 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces,  was 
born  in  1588,  and  died  in  1659.— Peter,  his  son, 
was  also  addicted  to  letters,  and  published  a  few  dra- 
matic poems. 

BONASONI  (JcLics),  called  sometimes  Bolog' 
netCj  was  an  engraver  and  painter  of  Bologna, 
where  he  died  about  the  year  1564. 

BONATI,  BONATO,  or  BONATTI  (Guy),  an 
astronomer,  or  rather  astrologer,  of  the  13lh  century, 
was  a  native  of  Florence,  where  he  eaiped  great 
reputation  for  his  predictions,  &c.  He  died  in  a 
monastery  belonging  to  the  Franciscans  in  1300. 

BONAYENTURE,  a  cai^inal  and  saint  of  the 
Romish  church,  entitled  the  Seraphic  Doctor,  was 
originally  named  John  Fidanza,  a  native  of  Bagna* 
rea  in  Tuscany,  where  he  was  born  in  1221.  He 
entered  into  the  order  of  Minorites  in  1243.  and 
afterwards  studied  at  Paris,  under  the  celebrated 
Alexander  de  Hales.  He  then  taught  theology 
with  great  applause,  received  his  doctor's  degree 
in  1255,  and  m  1256  was  made  general  of  his  order. 
Pope  Clement  IV.  nominated  him  in  1965  to  the 
vacant  archbishopric  of  York,  which  he  refused 
accenting.  Such  was  his  reputation,  that  at  the 
demise  of  the  pope,  the  cardinals  being  unable  for 
three  years  to  agree  on  a  successor,  the  nomination 
was  solemnly  committed  to  Bonaventui-e,  who  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Gregory  X.  He  was  created 
cardinal-bishop  of  Albano  in  1273,  and  in  the  foU 
lowing  year  he  accompanied  the  pope  to  the  general 
council  of  Lyons,  where  he  gave  striking  proofs  of 
his  knowledge.  In  that  year  he  died  at  LyoQs,  and 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  cordeliers  in  that 
city.  Sixtus  IV.  canonized  him  in  1482,  and  Six* 
tus  v.  declared  him  a  doctor  of  the  church  in  1588, 
He  left  behind  him  many  works,  which  were  printed 
at  Rome  in  eight  volumes  folio,  1588.  The  most 
valued  is  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Master  of  the 
Sentences,"  In  which  he  shews  himself,  according 
to  the  times,  a  profound  theologian.  He  is  said  tq 
have  given  rise  to  the  institutioQ  of  religious  copi 
fraternities. 

BONAYENTURE  of  Padua,  was  born  in  that 
city,  1332,  and  studied  divinity  at  Paris,  where  ho 
distinguished  himself  by  his  uncommon  parts  and 
application.  He  was  one  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus* 
tin,  of  which  he  was  made  general  in  1377.  Pojie 
Urban  VI.  gave  him  a  cardinal's  cap  the  year  after; 
which  engaging  him  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
church  against  Francis  de  Carrario  of  Padua,  that 
monarch  contrived  to  have  him  miirdere^L  He  was 
di^atched  with  the  shot  of  an  arrow,  as  he  wax  p>Mk 
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sing  St.  Angelo's  bridge  at  Rome,  in  1386.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  :  as,  **  Commenta- 
ries upon  the  Epistles  of  St  John  and  9t  James," 
"  Lives  of  the  Sainte,"  "  Sermons/'  "  Specnlnm 
Man©,"  &c. 

BONAVENTURE  (Frsdsric),  an  eminent 
scholar  and  physician  of  Urbino,  in  Italy,  who 
flourished  in  the  earlv  vart  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
*  tury,  published,  in  f60l,  "  De  nature  partus  octo- 
mcBtris,  adversus  vnlgarem  opinionem,  libri  decem," 
Francof.,  foL'o ;  an  cnoimous  vohune  containing 
upwards  of  1000  pages,  on  this  uninteresting  subject 
BONCERF  (P£TBR  Fbancis),  a  French  writer, 
who  applied  himself  to  the  draining  of  marshes,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  hardship  of  feudal  rights. 
'*  This  work,  entitled,  *'  Les  Inconv^nients  des 
droits  frodanx,"  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the 
parliament,  which  made  the  author  very  popular, 
though,  at  the  revolution,  he  was  tried  upon  some 
false  chargti,  and  acquitted  only  by  one  voice.  He 
died  in  171^4,  of  a  broken  heart. 

BONCIAKIUS  (Mark  Anthony),  a  distinguish- 
ed Latin  scholar  and  poet,  was  a  native  of  Perugia, 
and  pripcipal  teacher  of  the  school  there.  He  also 
was  professor  of  eloauence  at  Bononia,  and  of  rhe- 
toric at  Pisa,  where  he  became  blind,  and  died  in 
1616,  aged  61.  His  later  poems  are  among  the 
"  Carmina  Poetarum  Italorum,"  Florence,  1719, 
and  his  Latin  Grammar  has  often  been  reprinted. 

HONCOHE  (Thomas),  doctor  in  philosophy, 
medicine,  and  law,  has  left  a  memorial  of  a  destruc- 
tirc  pestilence  which  raged  at  Naples,  where  he  was 
in  high  credit  as  a  practitioner  in  medicine,  in  the 
year  1622.  "  De  populi,  horribili,  ac  pestilenti 
gulturis  aifcctione,  nobilissimam  urbem  NeapoUm 
vexante,  consilium,"  4to.,  1622,  Neap. 

BOND  (John),  a  celebrated  commentator  and 
grammarian,  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  1550.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester-school,  and  in  1569  was 
entered  a  student  at  New  college  in  Oxford,  where 
he  became  highly  esteemed  for  his  acailemicid  learn- 
ing. In  1579,  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ; 
and  soon  after  the  warden  and  fellows  of  his  college 
appointed  him  master  of  the  free  school  of  Taunton 
in  Somersetshire.  He  ultimately  studied  phpic, 
and  died  at  Taunton  the  3d  uf  August,  1612.  Mr. 
Bond  has  left,  "  Annotationes  in  Poemata  Quintii 
Horatii,  Lond.  1606,"  8vo.,  Han.  1621,  8vo.  His 
*'  Persius"  was  not  printed  till  two  years  after  his 
death,  in  8vo.,  under  the  following  title,  "  Auli 
Persii  Placet  Satyne  sex,  cum  posthumis  commen- 
tariis  Johannis  Bond." 

BON  DAM  (Pbtbr),  professor  in  several  Dutch 
universities,  died  in  1800,  aged  70,  having  published 
**  Variae  lectioncs,*'  and  other  works,  all  in  Latin. 

BONDT  (Nicolas),  bom  at  Voorbur^  in  Hoi- 
land,  in  1732,  died  in  1792,  leaving  a  dissertation 
on  polygamy,  and  other  works. 

BONE  (Henry),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
enamel  painters  auy  country  has  pi-oduced,  and  the 
reviver  of  that  art  in  England,  was  bom  at  Traro  in 
Cornwall,  on  tlio  6th  February,  1755.  Shewing  an 
early  inclination  for  the  arts,  he  was  engaged  in 
January,  1771,  by  Mr.  Cookworthy,  in  the  China 
manufactorv,  which  he  had  established  at  Plymouth, 
and  about  tiic  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Messrs.  Champion  and  Co.  of  Bristol, 
whither  Mr.  Cookworthy *8  establishment  had  been 
removed.  He  came  to  London  in  August,  1778, 
and  originally  painted  devices  for  lockets  and  other 


small  ornaments,  and  afterward*  painted  auniatam 
in  water-colours,  occasionally  direeting  his  attealioB 
to  painting  in  enameL  His  Ibrst  enamel  pietHc, 
which  gained  considereble  attentbn,  was  "Ihc 
sleeping  Girl,"  after  sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  which  wu 
painted  in  1 794.  He  exhibited,  in  1797,  at  the  loyal 
academy,  a  '*  Portrait  of  Lord  EgUntoone,"  wlurii 
was  purchased  by  George  IV.,  then  prince  of  Wales, 
and  gained  for  the  artist  the  loyal  patronage.  Mr. 
Bone  has  since  become  a  royal  academician,  aad 
enamel  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  kinfl^  and  he  ki 
supported  the  fame  he  early  acquired,  by  a  scrici  of 
enamel  paintings  that  will  carry  down  his  mait  to 
posterity,  in  colours  that  bid  defiance  to  time.  Mr. 
Bone*s  copies  of  Titian,  Raphael,  da  Vinci,  &e.,  lit 
in  fact  preferable  to  the  originsds,  for  while  tbej 
embody  every  touch  of  those  great  masters,  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  colours  is  abaohitely  etenal,  if  ic 
may  apply  such  a  term  to  any  thing  earthly.  Wko 
Mr.  West  was  president  of  the  royal  academy,  Ik 
stood  gazing,  one  day,  with  admiration  on  warn  of 
the  enamels  of  Mr.  Bone,  and  observing  that  thej 
were  placed  rather  high,  desired  that  some  ilqii 
might  be  set  opposite,  Ibr  visitors  to  ascend,  that  they 
might  have  a  proper  view  of  them.  Mr.  Bone's 
principal  work  is  a  series  of  enamel  paintipgi>  n> 
presenting  the  most  important  personages  of  iIk 
Elizabethan  nra,  amounting,  we  believe,  to  aboil 
eighty.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  tbe 
beauty  of  these  exquisitely  finished  pictures,  one  of 
which  would  detain  the  leaat  curious  eye  Cor  a  con- 
siderable time  in  involuntary  admiration.  8adi  a 
collection  should  not  be  loet  to  the  conntiy,  aadii 
would  be  but  a  proper  encouragement  and  appNaa- 
tion  of  native  talent,  to  {dace  them  in  the  natioaii 
gallery.  They  are  still  to  be  seen,  by  private  fier, 
at  the  house  of  the  venerable  artist,  in  Chalton-street, 
Somer's-town.  Mr.  Bone  is  still  living,  and  ba» 
had  a  numerous  fiunily,  of  whom  only  four  loas  aad 
one  daughter  survive.  For  further  particulan  d  his 
life,  see  Appendix. 

BONELLI  (GsoRGs),  professor  of  medidiie  it 
Rome,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  a  botanical  voiti 
entitled  **  HorUis  Romanus,"  &c.,  177%  plates,  con- 
tinued by  Nicolas  Martelli,  and  completed  in  8  lob. 
plates,  1784. 

BONET  or  BONNET  (Tbsophilvs),  an  eni 
nent  medical  writer,  was  bonr  at  Geneva  in  1630- 
He  was  for  some  time  physician  to  the  dake  of 
Longueville,  sovereign  of  the  county  of  NeofchitaL 
His  works  are,  "  Pharos  Medioorom,  h.  e.  Caa- 
tiones,  animadversiones  practice  ex  operibus  G.  Bal- 
oniierutBB/'  12mo.,  1668,  which  afterwards  f^fieaRd 
in  a  much  enlarged  form,  under  the  title  of  "  L^ 
byrinthi  medici  extricati,  s.  methodus  vitandonB 
errorum  qui  in  praxi  occurrunt,  monstraDtibos  G. 
Ballonio  et  C.  Septellio,"  4to.,  168a  In  1675,  be 
published  a  "  Prodromus  anatomiss  practicB,"  &c«< 
which  was  a  specimen  or  forerunner  of  his  "  Sepul- 
chretnm  s.  Anatome  practica  ex  cadaveribos  nwdn 
denatis  proponens  historias  et  observaiiones  onnioa 
pane  humani  corporis  afiectionum,"  &c,  2  vols.  foL 
This  compilation  may  be  regarded  as  a  library  of 
pathology,  which  can  nave  no  foundations  so  certain 
as  the  morbid  appearances  after  deaUi,  connected 
with  a  history  of  the  preceding  disease.  His  olher 
works  are,  **  Conrs  de  Medicine  et  de  Chirurgie," 
2  vols.  4to. ;  *'  Mercurius  compQatitins.  s.  index  w- 
dico-practicus,"  &c.,  folio.  1682 ;  "  Medicina  Sf^ 
tcntnonalis  coUectiUa,"  2  vols,  folio,  16^;  ''  Bpi- 
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tome  operum  Sennerti,"  foL  1685 ;  "  Polyalthes  s. 
TlwMiinis  modtcopract,"  3  vols.  fol.  1691,  a  system 
of  medical  practice  selected  from  the  best  writers. 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  part  of  the  "  Physics 
of  Rohault;'*  and  "  Turquet  de  Mayeme  on  the 
Gout"    Dr.  Bonet  died  in  1689. 

BONFADIO  CJambs),  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Italian  literati  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Gorzano  in  the  Brescian  territory,  near  the  Lago  di 
Garda.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Padua;  and 
going  thence  to  Rome,  he  served  the  cardinal  Me- 
rino three  years  as  his  secretary,  and  the  cardinal 
Ghinncci  as  many.  After  teaching;  privately  at  Pa- 
dua, he  was,  in  1545,  invited  by  the  republic  of 
Genoa  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  ia 
that  city,  to  which  was  united  the  office  of  public 
historiographer,  with  an  ample  pension.  He  en- 
gaged with  vigour  in  the  duties  of  his  station,  and 
haa  made  good  progress  in  his  history,  when  an  ac- 
cusation of  an  unnatural  crime  being  brought  against 
him,  which  ended  in  his  convicti<Hi,  he  was  beheaded 
in  prison,  and  his  body  then  publicly  burned,  in 
July,  1550.  As  a  writer,  he  excelled  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Italian  languages,  and  in  prose  and  verse. 
His  translation  of  Cicero's  oration  for  Milo,  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  elegant  pieces  of  Italian 
prose  that  the  century  affords.  His  capital  work  is 
his  *'  Annals  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,"  written  in 
Latin,  and  comprising  the  history  from  1528,  where 
Giustiniani  had  left  off,  to  Febniary,  1550.  It  was 
first  published  at  Padua,  in  1586,  4to.,  and  was 
translated  into  Italian  by  Puschetti. 

BONFANTE  (Angslls  MATTHiBus),  a  poet, 
philosopher,  and  botanist,  of  Palermo,  died  in  1670, 
leaving  seveml  works  in  manuscript,  and  priutod. 
Among  the  latter  are  an  heroic  poem,  called  "  The 
Fate  of  Cleopatra,"  1644,  and  a  *'  Letter  upon  Bo- 
tany," 1673,  Naples. 

BONFINl  (Anthony),  an  historian  and  polite 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Ascoli.  After  being  for  some 
years  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Recanati,  he  was 
ioTited  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  kin^  of  Hungary,  to 
his  court,  in  146^,  who  employed  him  in  writing  the 
history  of  the  Huns.  He  remained  there  some 
years  with  the  office  of  tutor  of  the  queen,  Beatrice 
of  Arragon,  and  received  many  honours  from 
Matthias  and  his  successor  Ladislaus,  who  aggre- 
gated him  to  the  Palatine  nobility.  He  died  in 
1502,  aged  75.  He  left  behind  four  decads  and  a 
half  of  the  history  of  Hungary,  brought  down  to 
1495 ;  of  which  three,  or  thirty  books,  were  printed 
by  Martin  Brenner,  in  1543,  and  the  remaining 
fifteen  books  were  added  to  a  new  edition  by  Sam- 
bucus,  in  1568.  The  work  is  written  with  great 
elegance,  and  ranks  among  the  best  modem  histo- 
ries in  Latin.  Bonfini  also  wrote  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  Belgrade  by  Mahomet  II. ;  and  a  work 
entitled,  **  Symposion  Beatrici^  sen  dialogoram  de 
fide  conjugali  et  virginitate,  lib.  III."  He  likewise 
translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  the  works  of 
Philostmtus,  Hermogenes,  and  Herodian. 

BONFRERIUS  (James),  a  learned  Jesuit,  bom 
at  Dinand  Sur-Meuse,  wrote  Latin  commentaries 
on  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  treatises  on  scripture 
names,  highly  esteemed  for  method  and  perspicuity, 
and  died  at  Toumay,  9th  March,  1613^  aged  70. 

BONGARS  (James),  a  polite  scholar  and  able 
negociator,  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1554.  He  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  after- 
wards Henry  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  for 


thirty  years  in  various  negociations,  particularly 
with  the  German  princes.  Being  at  Rome  in  1585, 
when  pope  Sixtus  V.  fulminated  a  most  violent  bull 
against  Henry  IV.,  Boxigars  wrote  an  equallv  severe 
answer  to  it,  which  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  bold- 
ness to  fix  with  his  own  hands  in  a  public  place  in 
Rome.  He  also  published  a  spirited  reply  to  a 
German  piece,  imputing  the  bad  success  of  the  joint 
expedition  in  1587  to  the  misconduct  of  the  French. 
As  a  critic  he  made  himself  known  by  a  valuable 
edition  of  "  Justin,*'  but  his  reputation  is  chiefly 
founded  on  his  Latin  letters  written  during  his  em- 
ployments, which  were  published  after  his  death,  at 
Leyden,  in  1G47,  and  were  afterwards  translated  in- 
to French.  A  collection  of  his  French  letters,  en- 
titled "  Le  Secretaire  sans  Fard/'  has  also  been 
published.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1612. 

BONGO.     See  Bungds. 

BONICHON  (Francis),  an  ecclesiastic  of  An- 
gers, author  of  a  curious  book  cntiUed,  '*  Pompa 
Episcopalis,  &c./'  died  in  1662. 

BONIFACE,  count  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
fifth  century,  was  a  valiant  commander,  and, 
together  with  Aetius,  has  been  termed  the  last  of  the 
Romans.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  St  Augiu- 
tine,  bishop  of  Hippo;  but,  marrying  an  arian 
woman,  and  having  taken  a  criminal  from  a  place  of 
sanctuary,  he  incurred  the  ecclesiastical  censures  of 
his  friend,  and  was  not  restored  to  grace  till  he  had 
repaired  his  fault  His  love  for  justice  was  shown 
by  bis  punishine  capitally  a  Gothic  soldier,  against 
whom  a  peasant  nad  lodged  a  complaint  for  seducing 
his  wife.  Boniface  rcUeved  Marseilles  when  be- 
sieged by  Ataulphus,  and  afterwards  defended  Africa 
with  great  braver)'  against  the  emperor  John.  Pla- 
cidia,  who  governed  for  her  son  Valentiniau  III., 
rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  office  of  count  of  the 
domestics,  and  sent  him  back  to  Africa  with  unli- 
mited powers.  This  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Actios, 
that  general  artfully  engaged  Boniface  in  a  revolt, 
which  took  place  in  427..  Troops  were  sent  against 
him;  and  though  he  was  at  first  successful . in  de- 
fending himself,  the  prospect  of  ruin  in  the  end 
induced  him  to  take  the  fatal  step  of  calling  iu  the 
Vandals  from  Spain  to  his  assistance.  Genseric  en- 
tered Africa  in  428,  and  established  himself  tliere. 
Meantime,  Placidia  had  discovered  the  artifice  prac- 
tised against  Boniface,  and  he  returned  to  his  alle- 
giance ;  but  his  efforts  to  repair  llie  mischiefs  be  had 
occasioned  were  unavailing.  He  was  defeated  by* 
the  Vandals,  and  obliged  to  quit  Africa.  Placidia 
received  him  honourably,  and  created  him  patrician 
and  master-|^neral  of  the  armies;  but  Aetius 
marched  against  him  with  an  army  of  barbarians, 
and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Boniface  received  a 
mortal  wound,  A.D.  432.  Before  his  death,  ho  is 
said  to  have  shown  such  a  spirit  of  forgiveness,  as  to 
advise  his  wife  to  marry  his  mortal  foe,  Aetius. 

BONIFACE,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  called  the 
apostle  of  Germany,  was  an  Euglislmian  by  birth, 
by  name  Winfrid,  and  was  educated  in  a  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Exeter.  After  being  ordained  priest, 
he  went  over  to  Friseland,  in  715,  attended  by  two 
companions,  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen.  A  war  between  Radbod,  king  of  the 
country,  and  Charles  Martcl,  however,  drove  him 
back  to  England ;  but,  still  animated  with  the  same 
zeal,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  obtained  from  Gregory 
II.  powers  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Friseland,  and 
throughout  Germany,  and  to  act  as  legate  to^hteTiiuly 
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■ee.  He  proceeded  in  hie  second  expedition  in  719, 
and  performed  the  office  of  a  missionary  with  con- 
siderable success.  Returning  to  Rome  in  723, 
Gregory  consecrated  him  bishop,  and  changed  his 
name  from  Winfrid  to  Boniface.  At  this  time  he 
took  a  solemn  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  the  kind. 
Returning  to  Germany  with  the  papal  instructions, 
armed  also  with  the  protection  of  Charles  Martel,  he 
preached  in  Thuringia,  Hessia,  and  Bavaria,  and 
erected  a  number  of  christian  churches.  Being  un- 
equal to  the  management  of  all  these,  he  was  ad- 
vanced by  Gregory  III.  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop 
in  738 ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  committed  to 
him,  he  founded  several  bishoprics,  and  the  great 
monastery  of  Fulda.  Finally,  he  was,  by  pope  Za- 
chary,  created,  in  746,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and 
primate  of  Germany  and  Belgium.  In  752  he  re- 
signed his  see  to  his  disciple  LoUus,  and  retired  to 
Utrecht,  in  order  to  pursue  the  conversion  of  the 
Friselanders.  In  this  country,  holding  a  confirma^ 
tion,  he  was  massacred  by  the  pagans,  in  754,  or  755, 
along  with  fifty  ecclesiastics,  his  companions.  His 
letters,  which  were  published  in  1629,  are  written  in 
a  barlmrous  style,  and  discover  much  arrogance  and 
cunning,  with  great  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  reliffion  he  was  propagating.  The  Benedictines 
have  published  his  statutes,  and  some  of  his  sermons. 

BONIFACE  I.  pope,  was  a  presbyter  of  advanced 
age  and  unblemished  character,  when,  on  the  decease 
of  Zosimus,  he  was  chosen,  in  418,  to  the  pontifical 
chair.  At  the  same  time  another  party  chose  Eula-* 
lius,  who,  beinff  favoured  by  Symmachus,  prefect  of 
Rome,  obtained  the  support  of  the  emneror  Hono- 
rius.  A  schism  for  some  time  ensuea,  which  the 
emperor  endeavoured  to  terminate  by  a  council.  In 
the  mean  time  Eulalius,  by  his  violent  proceedings, 
forfeited  his  favour,  and  Boniface  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  see  in  August,  419.  Boniface  was  a 
lover  of  peace,  and  not  disposed  to  extend  the  claims 
of  the  see  of  Rome ;  yet  he  strenuously  asserted  the 
prerogative  over  the  bishops  of  lllyricum,  which  his 
predecessors  had  usurped.  He  revoked  the  partial 
privileges  which  Zosimus  had  jjranted  to  the  see  of 
Aries,  and  refused  to  interfere  m  a  dispute  between 
the  clergy  of  Valence  and  their  bishop.  He  died  in 
November,  422,  and  has  been  honoured  with  the 
dignity  of  saintship  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

BONIFACE  II.  pope,  a  Roman,  but  of  Gothic 
origin,  was  elected  in  530,  on  the  death  of  Felix  III. 
At  the  same  time  Dioscorus  was  elected  by  another 
party,  and  a  schism  would  have  ensued  had  it  not 
been  prevented  by  the  death  of  Dioscorus.  Boniface, 
by  one  of  his  first  acts,  confirmed  the  decree  of  some 
Gallican  bishops,  condemning  thevemipelagian  doc- 
trine. In  order  to  prevent  the  disturbances  of 
another  contested  election,  he  summoned  an  assembly 
of  the  clergy,  in  which  he  rc<juired  them  to  pass  a 
decree,  empowering  him  to  nominate  a  successor ; 
and  in  consequence  he  named  the  deacon,  Visrilius. 
This  illegal  step,  however,  caused  the  convention  of 
a  second  assembly,  in  which  the  Roman  senate  in  a 
body  attended,  with  the  bishopa  and  clergy,  and  the 
pope  was  made  to  revoke  the  former  decree,  and 
confrss  that  he  had  incurred  the  crime  of  high 
treason.     He  died  in  Oct  532. 

BONIFACE  HI.  pope,  a  Roman,  succeeded  Sa- 
binian  in  607,  after  a  vacancy  of  nearly  a  year.  He 
had  been  employed  by  pope  Gregory  as  his  nuncio 
to  the  emperor  Phocas,  wheo  bv  19  m«ch  ingra- 


tiated himself  with  that  tyrant,  that  on  his  accesfiQa 
to  the  popedom,  he  obtained  from  Phocas  a  revoci* 
tion  of  a  decree  giving  the  title  of  univenal  biAap 
to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  a  transfer  of 
it  to  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Boniface  aflerwardi 
assembled  a  council  to  settle  the  election  of  bishops, 
in  which  their  nomination  of  their  own  successon 
was  forbidden,  and  the  consent  of  the  people,  clergy, 
and  sovereign,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  pope, 
were  made  necessary.  Boni&ce  died  within  tlu 
year  of  his  election. 

BONIFACE  IV.  pope,  a  native  of  Valeria,  ia 
Italy,  succeeded  Boniface  III.  in  608.  He  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Phocas  a  gift  of  the  celebrated  Pan- 
theon in  Rome,  which  he  converted  into  a  christian 
church,  dedicated  to  the  mother  of  God  and  the  mar- 
tyrs.    He  died  in  615. 

BONIFACE  V.  pope,  a  NeapoliUn,  and  proi. 
byter  of  the  Roman  church,  succeeded  Deusdedit  in 
619.  In  624  he  sent  the  pall  to  Justus,  newlj 
elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  interested 
himself  in  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  for 
which  an  opportunity  was  ofiered  by  the  mania|^ 
of  Edwin,  the  pagan  kinff  of  Northumberiand,  to 
Edclberg,  the  sister  of  Eadbald  king  of  Kent  Bo- 
niface sent  letters  and  presents  to  the  new-married 
couple,  but  did  not  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  ex. 
hortations,  dying  in  625.  Some  decretal  epistfei 
are  attributed  to  him,  of  which  three  or  four  an 
remaining. 

BONIFACE  VI.  pope,  a  Roman,  and  a  man  of 
infamous  character,  is  rejected  from  the  list  of  pon 
tiffs  by  Barouius  and  some  others ;  but  it  ap|wan 
that  he  really  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Rome  to  Fo^ 
mosus,  in  696,  and  died  within  a  short  time. 

BONIFACE  VII.  is  styled  an  Antipope.  He 
was  deacon  of  the  Romish  church,  under  the  name 
of  Franco,  when,  at  the  death  of  Benedict  VI.,  to 
which  he  was  said  to  have  contributed,  he  was 
raised  to  the  papal  throne  in  972.  Another  partv 
prevailing,  he  soon  fied  to  Constantinople,  carryinf 
with  him  the  treasures  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  decease 
of  the  emperor  Otho,  in  984,  he  had  an  invitation 
from  his  party  to  return  to  Rome,  with  which  be 
complied,  and  deposing  the  pope  John  XIV.,  pQt 
him  to  death  in  prison,  and  occupied  the  see  in  hia 
stead.  He  held  it  but  a  short  time,  dying  in  985; 
and  80  odious  had  his  tyranny  rendered  him,  tliat 
his  corpse  was  treated  with  the  utmost  indignitr,  and 
dragged  naked  through  the  streets. 

BONIFACE  VIII.  pope,  anative  of  Anagm*,bow 
the  name  of  Benedict  Gaetano,  and  was  educated 
carefully  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  and  partieB' 
larly  in  the  studies  of  civil  and  canon  law.  He  vai 
appointed  to  the  offices  of  consistorial  advocate  and 
prothonotary  of  the  holy  see,  and  was  made  cardinal 
by  nope  Martin  II.  in  1281.  Vt^hen  pope  Gclestine 
V.  had  shown  his  inability  for  governing  the  church, 
cardinal  Gaetano  artfuUy  persuaded  him  to  a  nsigf 
nation,  and  was  unanimously  elected  in  his  stead,  in 
December,  1294.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Boni- 
face, and  was  enthroned  at  Rome  with  great  solem- 
nity and  splendour,  the  kings  of  Apulia  and  Hongary 
on  foot  holding  his  bridle  on  each  ude  in  the  pro 
cession;  and  his  conduct  in  the  pontificate  was  cor- 
reppondent  to  the  haughty  grandeur  of  his  installsr 
tion.  One  of  Boniface's  first  measures,  after  having 
confined  Celestine,  was  to  mediate  a  peace  between 
James  king  of  Arraffon  and  Charles  II.  Idafn 
Sicily,  by  which  tha  latter  wfts  to  retain  poasemo* 
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of  the  island;  but  the  Sicilians  refusing  to  concur  in 
the  conditions,  made  Frederic  of  Arragon  their  king. 
Boniface  formed  an  alliance  against  Frederic,  and 
excommunicated  all  his  adherents;  hnt  at  lensth 
he  was  obliged  to  confirm  him  in  his  dominions.  He 
next  undertook  to  humble  the  powerful  family  of 
Colonna,  two  cardinals  of  which  had  opposed  his 
election.  He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against'  them 
and  their  friends,  demolished  their  houses  and  castles, 
and  obliged  all  the  family  to  take  shelter  in  foreign 
CO  on  tries.  He  punished  the  city  of  Preneste,  for 
its  attachment  to  them,  with  utter  demolition.  Bo- 
niface then  meditated  a  peace  between  Philip  the 
Fair,  king  of  France,  and  Edward  I.  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  on  being  accepted  as  mediator,  his  terms 
-were  thought  so  partial  to  the  last,  that  Philip  re- 
fused to  accept  them,  and  only  agreed  to  a  truce.  In 
the  year  1300  the  pope  eitlier  instituted  or  renewed 
that  gainful  solemnity  to  the  church  and  city  of 
Rome,  a  jubilee,  which  was  accordingly  observed 
with  great  pomp,  and  avast  concourse  of  strangers. 
The  enmity  between  Boniface  and  Philip  of  France, 
which  several  circumstances  had  kept  alive,  at  length 
broke  out  into  a  flame.  Boniface  having  thought 
proper  to  enjoin  all  christian  princes  to  aid  a  king 
of  Tartary,  who  was  making  war  upon  the  Saracens, 
a  legate  was  sent  into  France  for  this  purpose,  who 
delivered  his  message  with  so  much  arrogance,  that 
Philip  ordered  him  to  be  arrested.  On  hearing  of 
this,  the  pope,  much  enraged,  sent  a  nuncio  to  de- 
mand his  release,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  declare 
the  kingdom  devolved,  by  his  disobedience,  to  the 
holy  see;  to  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance ;  and  to  summon  all  the  Gallican  bishops  to 
Rome.  The  king  was  still  more  inflamed  by  this 
violent  proceeding;  and  being  supported  by  the 
stales  of  the  nation,  resolved  to  brave  the  pope's 
utmost  fury.  He  sent  William  de  Nogaret,  accom- 
panied by  Sdarra  Colonna,  into  Italy,  nominally  as 
his  ambassador  to  the  holy  see,  but  really  to  excite 
the  persecuted  Ghibellines  against  the  pope.  The 
pope  was  then  at  Anagni,  where  he  had  a  palace. 
Nogaret  and  Sciarra  secretly  approached  the  place 
with  a  body  of  troops,  and  seizing  nj^on  it,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  person  of  Boniface  and  all 
his  treasures.  He  remained  three  days  in  their 
hands,  during  which  time  he  was  treated  with  great 
indignity ;  and  Sciarra  Colonna  is  said  to  have  struck 
him  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet.  At  length,  the 
people  of  Anagni,  recovering  from  their  consterna- 
tion, rose,  and  driving  out  the  handful  of  armed  men, 
rescued  the  pope  from  captivity.  He  immediately 
returned  to  Rome ;  but  such  had  been  his  sufferings 
in  mind  apd  bodv,  that  be  soon  fell  into  a  fever,  and 
died  in  October,  1303,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  ponti- 
ficate. He  was  interred  at  St.  Peter's,  in  a  grand 
mansoleum,  which  he  had  erected  for  himself.  His 
character  is  sufficiently  showp,  from  his  transactions, 
to  have  been  violent,  crafty,  and  overbearing.  He 
encouraged  learning  by  granting  many  privileges  to 
the  university  of  Home;  and  he  was  the  author  of 
various  works,  as,  a  number  of  epistles  and  decrees, 
two  discourses  on  the  canonization  of  St.  Lewis,  two 
celebrated  prayers,  one  to  Christ,  and  one  to  the 
Virgin,  4pc. 

BONIFACE  IX.  pope,  was  a  Neapolitan,  of  the 
name  of  Peter  Tomacelli,  descended  from  a  nuble 
family,  but  reduced  to  great  want  He  was  a  poor 
eeclesiastic,  more  distinguished  for  prudeuce  than 
deep  learnipg ;  &pd  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  cardinal 


in  1381.  This  was  the  time  of  the  great  schism,  in 
which  there  was  one  pope  at  Avignon,  and  another 
at  Rome.  On  the  death  of  the  Roman  pope, 
Urban  VI.,  in  1389,  Tomacelli  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor, and  assumed  the  name  of  Boniface  IX.  His 
pontificate  almost  entirely  passed  in  negociations 
with  his  rivals  of  Avignon,  Clement  VIII.  and  Be- 
nedict XIII.,  in  which  both  parties  acted  with  equal 
cunning  and  selfishness,  and  neither  would  concur 
in  the  proposal  of  mutual  cession  of  the  tiara.  Bo- 
niface, by  his  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  at  Rome, 
and  his  open  practice  of  simony  and  nepotism,  ex- 
cited an  insurrection  against  him,  in  which  his  life 
would  have  been  endangered,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interposition  of  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples.  He  after- 
wards retired  to  Peiugia ;  but  on  the  approach  of 
the  jubilee  year,  1400,  the  Roman  people,  fearing 
lest  the  absence  of  the  pope  should  injure  the  soltm- 
nity,  invited  him  back,  and  put  into  his  hands  a  de- 
gree of  power  which  he  made  use  of  in  strengthening 
and  garrisoning  aU  the  fortresses,  so  as  thenceforth 
to  secure  to  himself  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
city.  Some  have  ascribed  the  institution  of  annates 
of  benefices  to  this  pontiff,  but  others  make  them  of 
older  date.  It  is  certain,  howerer,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely avaricious  and  rapacious,  and  sold  all  pre- 
ferments to  the  best  bidder.  He  died  of  a  fit  of  the 
stone  in  1404. 

BONIFACIO  (John),  a  lawyer  of  Rovigo,  bom 
1547,  published,  besides  some  dramatic  pieces  of 
minor  importance,  an  essay  on  the  art  of  writing 
tragedy,  in  4to.,  a  commentary  on  the  laws  of  Ve» 
nice,  4to.,  a  collection  of  familiar  epistles,  in  4to., 
an  oration  on  the  occasiop  of  erecting  a  statue  to 
Celio  Ricchiero  Rodigino,  4to.,  a  treatise  on  the 
mode  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  entitled 
"  L'Arta  de  Cenni,"  4to.,  "  The  Republic  of  Bees,'* 
4to.,  "  Storia  Trevigiana,"  4to.,  xepublished  at  Ve- 
nice, 1744;  "Discorso  sopra  la  sua  Imprcssa  nell' 
Academia  Filarmonica,"  and  **  Lezione  sopra  un 
Sonetto  del  Petrarca,"  4to.  He  died  in  1635  at  Padua. 

BONIFACIO  (Balthazar),  a  learned  eccleti- 
astic  of  the  17thceptury,  taught  civil  law  at  several 
Italian  universities,  was  rector  of  the  Venetian  col* 
lege  of  Padua,  and  died  bishop  of  Capo  d'Istria  in 
1&9,  aged  65.  He  was  author  of  several  works 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  Among  the  former  may  be 
mentioned  "  Discorso  dell'  immortalita  dell*  anima," 
"  Historia  ludicra,"  &c.  *•  Vita  Bonifacii  Bonifacio ;" 
and  among  the  latter,  "  Castore  e  PoUuce,"  a  col* 
lection  of  poems  called  '*  Stichidicon,"  '*  Avn&ta," 
a  tragedy,  and  "  Elogia  Contarena." 

BONIVARD,  the  name  of  a  Gencvese  who  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Chillon  on  the  I^ke  of 
Geneva,  under  circumstances  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  one  of  lord  Byron's  most  beautiful  poems, 
entitled  "  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon." 

BON  JOUR  (William),  a  very  learned  Augustin, 
was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1670.  Pope  Clemcpt  XI, 
employed  him  in  several  important  afiairs,  and  car- 
dipal  barbarigo  committed  to  his  care  the  seminary 
he  had  established  a^^ontefiascone,  upder  the  title 
of  the  Academy  of  Sa^d  Letters,  Bonjour  was  ac- 
quainted with  almost  all  the  oriental  tongues,  parti<- 
cularly  the  Coptic  or  anciept  Ji^gyptian.  His  seal 
for  kpowledge,  and  for  propagating  the  gospel,  car. 
ried  him  to  China,  where  he  died  in  1714,  whilst  he 
was  employed  about  a  map  of  that  empire.  His 
works  are,  *'  Select  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptures," 
"An  account  of  the  Coptic  manuscripts  in  the  Vft* 
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tican/*  '*  A  Coptic   Grammar,"  and   "  A  Roman 
Calendar." 

BONNARD  (Bernard  de),  &  native  of  Semur 
in  France,  was  ap^iointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  in  1779,  and  died  of  the  small-pox 
in  1784.  He  published  some  pieces  of  poetry,  of 
repute  in  France,  but  not  known  out  of  that  country. 
BONNK,  a  shepherdess  of  the  Valteline,  who 
became  the  mistress,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Peter  Brunono,  a  famous  warrior  of  Padua.  She 
displayed  uncommon  marks  of  courage  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and,  with  her  husband,  supported  the  fame 
and  power  of  Venice  against  the  attacks  of  the  duke 
of  Milan.  She  accompanied  her  husband  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Turks,  and  died  in  the  Morea, 
in  146G. 

BONNE  (RiGOBERT),  known  as  the  publisherof 
a  number  of  French  maps,  much  valued  in  their 
time,  was  bom  in  1727,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1794. 

BONNECORSE  (Balthazar  dk),  French 
consul  at  Cairo,  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  collec- 
tion in  prose  and  verse,  entitled  "  Recueil  do  pieces 
galante  de  Le  Sage  et  Pelisson,"  and  other  poems. 
He  was  satirized  by  Boileau  in  his  Lutrin.  He  died 
at  his  native  place,  Marseilles,  in  1706. 

BUNNKFONS,  or  BONNEFONIUS  (John),  a 
distinguished  modern  Latin  poet,  was  bom  in  1554, 
ut  Clermont  in  Auvcrne,  became  an  advocate  in  the 
patliament  of  Paris,  and  obtained,  in  1584,  the  office 
of  lieutenant-general  at  Bar-sur-Seine.  He  died  in 
1G14.  The  kind  of  poetry  for  which  he  made  him- 
ttclf  particularly  famous  was  the  short  verse  of  Ca- 
tullus, full  of  diminutives  and  tender  expressions,  in 
wliich  he  composed  a  piece  entitled,  "  Pancharis," 
accounted  the  most  elegant  performance  of  that  kind 
by  a  modern  writer.  It  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1088 ;  and  all  the  poems  of  Bonnefonius  are  printed 
after  those  of  Bcza,  in  Barbou*s  edition  of  the  latter, 
I'aris,  1757.  There  are  likewise  London  editions  in 
1720  and  1727.  Bonnefonius  had  a  son,  who  also 
distinguished  himself  by  Latin  poetry,  chiefly  writ- 
ten on  public  characters  and  events. 

BON  NELL  (James),  was  bom  at  Genoa  in 
1C53,  and  came  to  England  at  an  earlv  age.  He 
was  educated  at  Dublin  and  Cambridge,  and  for 
8ome  time  held,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  the 
oflico  of  accountant-general  of  Ireland.  He  died 
in  1699,  highly  respected  for  his  virtues  and  piety. 
His  funeru  sermon  was  preached  by  bishop  Wct- 
tcuhall,  and  his  life  was  written  by  archdeacon  Ha- 
milton, 1703,  12mo.,  in  which  some  of  his  medita- 
lions  are  introduced. 

BONNER  (Edmund),  an  English  prelate,  whose 
name  is  become  a  kind  of  protestant  ougbear,  was 
born  of  poor  parents  at  Hanley  in  Worcestershire, 
(hough  some  affirm  that  he  was  a  natural  son  of 
George  Savage,  rector  of  Davenham  in  Cheshire. 
About  1512  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Broadgate 
hall  (now  Pembroke  college),  Oxford,  where  he 
adtlictcd  himself  to  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and 
culored  into  holy  orders.  His  talents  for  business 
caused  him  to  be  noticed  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  who 
made  him  his  commissary  ^  the  faculties,  and  be- 
tluvved  upon  him  a  plurality  of  ecclesiastical  bene- 
liccs.  ARer  the  death  of  that  minister,  Bonner 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  Henrv  VIIL, 
who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains ;  and  he  now 
appeared  as  a  friend  to  reformation,  and  an  advocate 
for  the  king's  divorce,  as  well  as  a  promoter  of  all 
tbo  attacks  upon  the  pope's  supremacy  in  this  king- 


dom.    In  1532  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  excn^e  tlie 
king's  appearance  to  a  citation  to  that  court ;  and  is 
the  next  year  he  met  the  pope  (Clement  VIL)   at 
Marseilles,  in  order  to  oebver  the  king's  appeal 
against  his  excommunication.     He  was  employed 
auo  in  embassies  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Den- 
mark,  and  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.     In  1538 
he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  before 
consecration  he  was  translated,  in  1539,  to  the  sec 
of  London,  which  was  the  extent  of  his  promotion. 
At  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1547,  he  was  his  resident 
ambassador  with  the  emperor  Chaiies.     Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  scrapled  taking  the 
required  oath  of  renunciation  of  the  pope's  authority, 
and  he  entered  a  protest  against  the  king's  injunc- 
tions and  homilies.     For  £is  disobedience  he  was 
committed  to  prison,  and  though  he  recanted,  he  was 
enjoined  to  preach  at  SL  Paul's  Cross  on  some  ar- 
ticles given  him  in  writing,  which  were  drawn  up  so 
as  to  be  extremely  galling  to  one  attached  io  any 
degree  to  the  old  opinions.    The  manner  in  which 
he  performed  his  task  was  so  unsatisfactory,  that 
upon  the  accusation  of  Hooper  and  Latimer,  ne  was 
put   upon  a  suOimary  trial  before  commissioncn, 
imprisoned,   and  finally  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 
To  this  he  was  restored  on  the  accession  of  Mary, 
and   in  the   convocation  of  1554  he  was  appointed 
president  in  the  place  of  Cranmer.  He  immediately 
began  visiting  his  diocese,  in  order  to  extirpate  all 
seeds  of  the  reformation  that  had  taken  root  in  it 
During  four  succeeding  years  he  was  the  most  active 
person  in  the  bloody  campaign  against  heresy;  and 
it  is  computed  that 'he  committed  to  the  flames  two 
hundred  persons,  besides  imprisoning  and  otherwise 
inhumanly  punishing  many  more.     He  appears  to 
have  fulfilled  this  terrible  ministry  with  a  peculiar 
relish,  and  to  have  gratified  the  ferocity  of  bis  na- 
ture, still  more  than  his  religious  zeal,   by  these 
shocking  scenes.     In  1556  he  joined  in  the  d^ia- 
dation  of  Cranmer,  over  whom  he  triumphed  with 
his  usual  insolence.     At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
he  went  with  the  other  bishops  to  meet  her,  bat  she 
turned  from  him  with  horror,  as  a  man  polluted  with 
blood.     He  remained  some  time  'unmolested,  but 
in  May,  1559,  being  called  before  the  privy  couoril, 
he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  sunrc- 
mac^  tendered  to  him,  and  was  in  conse<^uence  again 
deprived   of  his  bishopric,   and  committed  to  the 
marshalsea.     In  this  state  of  confinement  he  lived 
some  years,  bearing  his  change  of  fortune  with  a 
cheermlness  which  might  have  become  a  better  man, 
and  occasionally  warding  o£f,  by  keen  and  humour- 
ous repartees,  the  popular  insults  that  vrere  offered 
him.     lie  died  in  September,  1569,  and  was  buried 
at  midnight,  lest  any  indignities  should  be  offered  to 
his  remains.    Bonner  was  blustering  and  pro&ne  in 
his  speech,  rough  and  passionate  m  his  manners, 
gross  in  his  body,  and  m  all  respects  fitted  for  the 
part  of  a  fierce  persecutor.     He  was  not  distin- 
guished for  learning,  though  several  pieces,  contro- 
versial, theological,  and  pastoral,  were  published  in 
his   name.     By  his   interest  with  queen  Mary,  he 
obtained  several  advantages  for  his  see,  which  his 
successors  enjoy. 

BONNET  (Peter J,  a  physician  of  Paris,  was 
bom  in  1638,  and  died  there  in  1708.  He  was  an 
eminent  practitioner,  but  published  no  medical  work. 
James,  his  brother,  published  in  1715  a  History  of 
Music  (which  has  gone  through  several  editions),  and 
died  in  1724,  aged  8a         - 
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BONNET  (Charlks),  an  eminent  modern  phi- 
losci^hcr,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1720,  of  a  family 
originally  from  Franee.  "Without  neglecting  his 
other  studies,  he  indulged  his  decided  taste  for  natu- 
ral history,  to  which  he  was  ereatly  animated  by  the 
portisal  of  Reaumur's  admirable  Memoirs  on  Insects. 
lie  repeated  with  great  attention  many  of  the  ob- 
serrations  and  experiments  mentioned  by  this  writer, 
and  discovered  new  facts,  the  detail  of  which  he 
communicated  to  Reaumur.  In  May,  1740,  he 
wnttc  a  paper  respecting  the  multi]^lication  of  tree- 
lice  (aphides)  without  actual  conjunction ;  which 
b<*ing  communicated  to  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Paris,  obtained  him  the  honour  of  letters  of  corres- 
pondence from  that  illustrious  body.  In  1741  he 
laade  numerous  exjieriments  on  the  effects  of  the 
division  of  worms,  and  in  1742  his  enquiries  were 
directed  to  the  mode  of  respiration  of  caterpillars 
and  butterflies,  which  he  proved  to  be  by  means  of 
their  pores^  called  stiamata.  In  1743  he  was  made 
doctor  of  laws,  and  thenceforth  quitted  entirely  the 
profession  of  the  law,  for  which  he  had  been  design- 
ed. In  1744  he  published  together  his  observations 
on  aphides  and  worms,  under  the  title  of  "  Insecto- 
logy,** prefixing  to  the  work  a  prefece,  in  which  he 
gave  a  philosophical  sketch  of  nis  ideas  concerning 
the  system  of  the  developement  of  germs,  and  the 
scale  of  organised  beings.  This  work  was  ex- 
tremely well  received  by  the  public,  though  the 
prudery  of  the  je<mit  journalists  of  Trevoux  led  them 
to  complain  of  a  want  of  delicacy  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  spoke  of  the  •amours  of  tree-lice! 
In  1746  he  took  up  a  course  of  experiments  on  the 
vegetation  of  plants  in  moss  and  in  other  singular 
substances;  and  in  1747  he  engaged  in  some  elabo- 
rate researches  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  principally 
intended  to  ascertain  the  different  action  of  the  up- 
per and  under  surface  of  leaves.  He  also  employed 
coloured  injections  to  determine  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  sap  ascends  by  the  bark  or  the  wood ;  and 
made  a  variety  of  observations  on  vegetable  mon- 
strosities, and  other  circumstances  in  vegetation, 
which  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  curious  and  ori- 
ginal of  all  his  works.  This  was,  his  "  Inquiries 
into  the  Use  of  the  Leaves  of  Plants,"  which  first 
appeared  in  Leyden  in  1754,  in  a  quarto  volume. 
Supplements  were  added  to  it,  as  late  as  1 779.  Bonnet 
also  engaged  deeply  in  all  the  discussions  belonging 
to  the  history  of  the  human  mind;  and  the  first  fruit 
of  his  meditations  was  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  the 
materials  he  had  collected,  under  the  title  of  an 
"  Efsay  on  Physiology,**  published  in  London  in 
•1755,  but  without  his  name,  nor  did  he  acknowledge 
it  till  near  thirty  years  afterwards.  His  next  work 
was  a  developement  of  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
preoeding,,viz.,  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  men- 
tal faculties.  After  a  labour  of  five  years  on  the 
subject,  he  produced  his  "  Analytical  Essay  on  the 
Faculties  of  the  Soul,**  which  was  first  printed  at 
Copenhagen  in  1760,  in  4to.,  at  the  expense  of  the 
king  of  Denmark.  In  this  he  takes  the  supposition 
of  a  statue  organised  like  the  human  body,  which  he 
animatrs  by  degrees,  and  shews  how  its  ideas  would 
arise  from  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense.  In 
1756  he  married,  and  published,  in  1762,  the  phy- 
sical part  of  his  great  system,  under  the  title  of 
**  CoDsidcrations  on  organised  Bodies,**  2  vols.  8vo. 
Its  principal  objects  were  to  give,  in  an  abridged 
ibrm,  all  the  most  interesting  and  well  ascertained 
facts  respecting  the  origin,  developement,  and  re- 


production of  organised  bodies ;  to  refute  the  difTo- 
rent  systems  founded  upon  epiyenetis;  and  to  ex- 
plaiu  and  defend  the  system  of  germs.  His  "  Con- 
templation of  Nature,**  which  apfteared  in  1764, 
Amst.,  2  vols.  Svo.,  was  a  work  rather  meant  fur 
popular  use,  in  which  the  principal  facts  relative  to 
the  different  orders  of  created  beings  are  displayed 
in  a  manner  both  instructive  and  entertaining,  and 
set  off  by  the  charms  of  an  eloquent  style.  It  has 
been  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages, 
and  enriched  with  notes  by  several  hands,  as  well  as 
bv  the  author  himself  in  a  new  edition.  His  con- 
cluding work  was  his  "  Paling^n^sie  Philosophiqae,** 
printed  at  Geneva  in  1769,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  this  ho 
treats  on  the  past  and  future  state  of  living  beings, 
and  supports  the  idea  of  the  survival  of  all  animida, 
and  the  perfecting  of  their  faculties  in  a  future  state. 
Attachea  to  this  work  is  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  the  Doc- 
trines of  Christianity,"  which,  with  a  piece  **  On 
the  Existence  of  God,'*  was  published  separately  at 
Geneva  in  1770.  It  was  likewise  translated  into 
German,  and  dedicated  by  the  translator  to  a  cele- 
brated Jew,  with  a  summons  to  him  to  reftite  it,  or 
aekiiowledge  his  conviction.  Bonnet,  who  had  an 
invincible  repugnance  for  controversy,  no  sooner 
heard  of  this  step,  than  he  wrote  to  assure  the  Jew 
that  he  had  no  share  in  it ;  and  the  two  philosophers 
mutually  agreed  to  forbear  any  discussion  of  a  topic 
in  which  ueir  opinions  were  radicallv  different 
After  having  in  some  measure  closed  his  account 
with  speculative  philosophy,  he  resumed  his  attention 
to  natural  history,  and  m  1773  published  in  Rozier's 
Journal  a  memoir  on  the  method  of  preserving  in- 
sects and  fish  in  cabinets.  In  1774  he  sent  to  the 
same  journal,  a  memoir  on  the  loves  of  plants,  ori- 
ginating in  the  discovery  of  a  kind  of  cleft  or  mouth 
in  the  pistil  of  a  lily.  Some  experiments  on  the 
re-production  of  the  heads  of  snails,  and  of  the  limbs 
ana  organs  of  the  water  salamander,  ftirnished  mat^ 
ter  for  other  memoirs.  He  also  made  observations 
on  the  pipa  or  Surinam  toad,  on  bees,  on  the  blue 
colour  acquired  by  mushrooms  ftrom  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  on  various  other  subjects  in  natural  history, 
which  agreeably  and  usefully  occupied  his  leisure. 
His  leputation  was  now  so  well  establbhed,  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  eminent  learned  society  in 
Europe  which  did  not  associate  him  as  a  member ; 
and  these  honours  were  crowned  in  1783  by  his  elec- 
tion into  the  small  and  very  select  number  ef  foreign 
associates  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Paris.  Ho 
entered  into  the  groat  council  of  the  republic  in  1752, 
and  kept  his  seat  in  it  till  1768,  having  frequently 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  and  integrity. 
The  publication  of  all  his  works,  corrected  and  re- 
vised, in  a  general  collection,  occupied  near  eight 
years  of  bis  life,  to  the  detriment  of  his  health,  fiiom 
the  intense  application  which  he  bestowed  upon  it 
This  appeared  at  Neuftchatel,  in  9  vols.  4to.,  and 
18  vols.  8vo. ;  and  besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, contains  a  number  of  smaller  pieces,  both  in 
natural  history  and  metaphysics.  They  are  all 
written  in  French.  Jk  died  May  20,  1793;  public 
honours  were  rencfnV  to  his  remains  by  his  kUow- 
dtizens,  and  his  funeral  eology  was  pronounced  by 
his  illustrious  friend  and  kinsman,  M.  de  Saussure. 
BONNEVAL  (Claijdb-Alkxander),  count  of, 
a  man  singular  for  his  characier  and  adventures, 
^^as  I  orn  in  1672.  He  entered  early  into  the  army, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  Italy  under  Catinat 
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tnd  Vendmne.  Some  caiues  of  diBconteniininced 
him  to  quit  his  coantry  in  1706,  and  enter  into  the 
•errice  of  the  emperor,  for  which  the  miniiter  Ch*- 
milUrt  procnred  a  tentenoe  againrt  him  of  losing  his 
head.  Notwithstaniing  this  proscription,  he  ven- 
tured to  come  to  Paris,  and  marrj  publiclir  a  lady 
of  the  family  of  Biron.  In  the  war  of  17 16,  declared 
by  the  emperor  against  the  Turks,  he  serred  under 
Prince  Eugene,  and  was  a  major-general  at  the 
battle  of  Peterwaradin,  where  he  gare  the  most  sig- 
nal proofs  of  his  rslour,  and  with  neat  difficulty  was 
cxtncated  from  the  enemy  who  had  surrounded  him- 
In  1720,  having  spoken  with  freedom  of  prince  Eu- 
gene, who  had  disobliged  him,  and  having  sent  him 
a  challenge,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  employments, 
and  condemned  to  a  T^r's  imprisonment.  As  soon 
as  he  regained  his  liberty,  excited  by  the  desire  of 
revenge,  he  went  over  into  Turkey,  turned  mussul- 
man,  and  was  created  a  bashaw  of  three  tails,  gene- 
ral of  artillery,  and  at  last,  topigi-bachi,  or  master 
of  the  ordnance.  In  this  situation  he  was  of  great 
service  to  the  Turks,  in  introducing  the  European 
improvements,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  75,  esteemed 
by  the  prince  and  his  subjects.  He  left  a  son,  who 
succeeded  him  in  his  office.  Count  Bonneval  was  a 
man  of  quick  parts,  courage,  and  ability ;  but  singu- 
lar in  nis  conduct  and  tastes,  quarrdbome,  and 
disposed  to  satire.  His  chance  of  religion  cost  him 
Uttle ;  **  It  was  onlv  (he  said)  changing  his  ni^htp 
cap  for  a  turban."  In  the  midst  of  his  eccentricities 
he  preserved  great  calmness  of  temper.  **  In  all 
my  persecutions  (says  he)  I  never  lost  my  appetite 
or  good  humour.  Happy  those  who  have  philosophy 
inUieir  blood!"  His  "True  Memoirs,"  and  his 
"  New  Tomaiftic  Memoifs,"  were  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1755. 

BONNEVAL  (Rbnb  db),  an  inferior  writer  and 
poet  of  Mans,  died  in  1760,  leaving  behind  him 
a  variety  of  works  not  worth  particularising. 

BONNIER  I^ARCO  (Angb),  a  strong  repub- 
lican, and  member  of  the  French  convention,  assisted 
in  1797  at  the  conferences  with  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Lisle,  and  afterwards  at  RadstaHt.  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  he  was  assassinated  by  some  men 
in  the  dress  of  Austrian  hussars,  April  28,  1799. 

BONNIVET.    See  Golppibr. 

B0NNYCA8TLE  (John),  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  royal  military  academy  at  Woolwich, 
was  bom  at  Whitchurch  in  Buckinghamshire. 
When  onlv  nineteen,  he  marri«l  a  lady  named  Rolt, 
on  whose  aeath,  soon  after,  he  became  private  tutor 
to  the  two  sons  ot  the  earl  of  Pomfret.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  one  of  the  mathematical  masters 
st  Woolwich,  where,  for  more  than  forty  years,  he 
devoted  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
to  the  composition  of  elementary  works  on  various 
branches  of  mathematical  science.  His  first  produc- 
tion was,  ''The  Scholar's  Guide  to  Arithmetic," 
which  has  passed  though  many  editions.  His  guides 
to  algebra  and  mensuration  have  also  long  been 
rankM  among  the  most  useful  schoolpbooks  extant 
He  likewise  wrote  "  A  Tre^^  upon  Astronomy," 
Svo.,  which  was  eztreme^^^^  received ;  **  The 
Elements  of  Geometry,"  8iV^^A  Treatise  enplane 
and  spherical  Trigonometry,"  8vo. ;  '*  A  Treatise  on 
Algebra,"  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  a 
translation  of  Bossut's  history  of  the  mathematics, 
and  of  various  articles  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
edition  of  I>r.  Rees's  Cyclopsdia.  He  died  at  Wool- 
wich, May  ttk  1821. 


BONONCINI  (JoHN\  a  celebrated  opera  com- 
poser, and  rival  of  Hanael,  arrived  in  En^aod  in 
1720,  on  the  establishment  of  our  fismous  "Corpon- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,"  under  the 
auspices  of  kin^  George  I.,  and  the  principal  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  in  the  kingdom ;  for  the  sapport  of 
which  50,000/.  were  subscribed.  He  compostd  k- 
veial  operas,  in  rivalry  to  Handel,  between  whom 
and  himself  the  confUct  for  fame  raged  with  as  much 
fiiry  as  existed  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. Bononcini  gave  up  the  contest  in  1727 ;  and 
certainly,  as  a  correct,  powerful,  and  inventive  codp 
poser,  he  was  an  infant  compared  with  HandeL  Of 
all  the  works  which  this  celebrated  conopoier  pub- 
lished in  Euffland,  his  book  of  "  Cantata  e  Duetti," 
dedicated  to  his  majesty  George  I.,  in  1721,  the  jeu 
after  h'is  arrival  here,  seems  the  best  In  1722  bii 
*'  Divertimenti  da  Camera,  tradotti  pel  Cembalo  di 
quclli  compositi  nel  Yiolino  e  Flauto,"  were  pob- 
ushed  by  himself,  and  sold  at  his  lodgings  in 
Suffolk-street  His  funeral  anthem  for  the  dake 
of  Msvlborough  was  set  and  performed  the  same 
year,  1722.  But  Bononcini  was  a  celebrated  and 
voluminous  composer  long  before  he  arrived  in  Enr- 
land :  his  eighth  work,  consisting  of  '*  Duetti  da 
Camera,"  was  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Leopo  d, 
and  published  at  Bologna,  in  1691.  The  seres 
operas  he  composed  during  bis  residence  in  England 
make  but  a  sinall  part  of  his  dramatic  productions. 
He  produced  two  operas  at  Rome,  in  1694;  after 
this  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  composed  many 
operas  and  oratorios  for  the  im]>erial  conrt  and 
chapeL  In  1720  he  was  again  in  high  reputation  as 
a  dramatic  composer  at  Rome,  whence  be  was  in- 
vited to  London  dy  the  directors  of  the  royal  academy 
of  music.  In  1732  he  published  "  Twelve  Sonatas 
for  two  Violins  and  a  Bass."  Soon  after  the  fuuenl 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  countess  of  Godol- 
phin,  who,  upon  the  decease  of  her  father,  became 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  received  Bononcini  into 
her  house,  in  the  Stable-yard,  St  James's,  and  set- 
tled on  him  a  pension  of  500f.  a  rear.  In  1733 
he  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  resioed  at  Paris  for 
several  years,  where  he  composed  masses  and  motets 
for  the  chapel  royaL  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  he  was  invited  to 
Vienna,  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  to  compose  the 
music  for  that  occasion,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
presented  with  ei^ht  hundred  ducats  for  his  trooble. 
After  the  celebration  of  the  peace  was  over,  quitting 
Vienna  in  company  with  MonticeUi,  he  set  offin  the 
same  post-chaise  with  this  celebrated  singer  for 
Venice,  where  they  were  both  ensaged,  Bononcelli 
as  composer,  and  MonticeUi  as  first  man,  in  the 
operas  for  the  carnival  in  that  city-  Here  we  lose 
sight  of  this  renowned  composer,  wno^  if  we  suppose 
him  to  have  been  no  more  than  thirty  years  of  age 
in  1691,  when  his  eighth  work  was  printed  at  Bo- 
logna, and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  LeopoU, 
must  at  that  time  have  attained  his  eighty-seventh 
year;  which  will  give  weight  to  the  general  opinion 
that  his  life  was  extended  to  near  a  centuiy!  ^  The 
best  operas  of  Bononcini  are  his  "  Giiselda,"  •n.*l 
"  Astyanax.*' 

BONONI  (John  Francis),  bishop  of  Verceil 
was  bom  at  Cremona,  Oct  6,  1536,  ani  studied  at 
Bologna,  Pavia,  and  Rome,  where  he  was  patro- 
nised by  caidinal  Borromeo.  He  was  legate,  on 
several  ocrauons,  to  pope  Gregory  XIII.  and  Six- 
tus  v.,  and  died  at  Liege,  Feb.  26, 1587.    He  wrote 
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the  "  Life  of  Cardinal  Borromeo/'  and  some  Latin 
poems. 

BONONI  (John  Francis),  often  confounded 
with  the  pteceding,  was  born  at  Bologna,  Aug.  6, 
1626,  and  oecame  poet  laureate  to  the  court  of  Ve- 
Bice.  He  published  several  poems  both  in  Latin 
And  Italian.    The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

BONOSUS,  bishop  of  Naissus,  in  Dacia,  was  ac- 
nued  of  heresy,  and  condemned  at  Capua,  in  conte- 

Suence  of  his  doctrines,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  should 
ave  other  children  besides  Chriirt.     He  died  in  410. 

BONOSIUS,  an  officer  of  Probus,  who  assumed 
the  imperial  purple  in  Gaul ;  but  being  defeated  by 
the  emperor,  hung  himself 

HONOURS  (Christopher  de),  an  officer  in  the 
Spanish  serrice,  died  about  the  year  1650,  and  was 
author  of  **  Eugeniaretilogie,  or  a  Discourse  upon 
True  Nobility,"  Liege,  1616,  8?o. 

BONSI  (Lklio),  a  noble  and  learned  Florentine, 
lectured  on  civil  law  when  only  in  his  17th  year,  and 
vns  made  doctor  at  Pisa  in  1588.  On  his  return  to 
Florence,  he  was  patronized  by  Ferdinand  de  Me- 
dicis,  who  made  him  grand  chancellor  of  the  order 
of  St.  Etienne.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
His  works  were  published  in  1  voL  8vo.  1560. 

BONSI  (John  Baptist),  doctor  of  law  at  Padua, 
vns  made  bishop  of  Besiers  by  Henry  IV.,  in  1598, 
and  on  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  of  that 
king  with  the  niece  of  Ferdinand  de  Medicis,  which 
he  was  employed  to  negociate,  he  was  created  Krand 
almoner  to  Henry.  He  was  made  cardinal  in  161 1, 
and  died  in  162). 

.  BONTEKOE  (William  Isbrand),  a  Dutch 
nayigator,  who  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  in  1618,  in 
a  vessel  which  took  fire  near  Batavia.  Before 
Bontekoe  could  suit  the  vessel,  the  powder  maga- 
zine was  reached  by  the  flames,  when  an  explosion 
took  place  in  which  Bontekoe,  according  to  his  own 
account,  was  blown  up  into  the  air  some  hundred 
feet.  He  nevertheless  survived,  and  having  con- 
■tnicted  a  raft,  at  length  reached  land  in  safety. 
An  account  of  his  voyage  has  been  published  in 
Th^venof  s  collection,  Amsteidam,  1681. 

BONTEKOE  (Coeneillb).     See  Decker. 

BONTEMPI  (Gio.  Andrea  Angelini),  an 
eminent  writer  on  music,  was  a  native  of  Perugia, 
and  a  professional  musician.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life  he  was  chapel  master  to  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony. He  was  not  only  an  excellent  practical  mu- 
sician, but  a  profound  theorist,  and  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. He  printed  at  Dresden,  in  1660,  a  tract,.enti- 
tled  **  Novaquatuor  vocibus  componendi  methodus  ;'* 
but  he  is  best  known  by  his  **  History  of  Music,"  in 
Italian,  printed  at  Perugia  in  1695,  in  one  small 
▼olnme  folio.  Of  this  work,  which  is  reckoned  to 
be  better  digested  and  better  executed  in  most  of  its 
parts  than  any  other  of  the  same  sise  that  has  been 
produced,  an  analysis  has  been  given  by  sir  John 
Hawkins. 

BONTEMS  (Madame),  a  native  of  Paris,  bom 
1718.  She  is  principally  known  for  a  very  elegant 
translation  of  Thomson's  Seasons  into  her  native 
language.  ■  She  died  in  1768. 

BONTIUS  (Gerard),  a  native  of  Ryswick,  and 
medical  professor  of  Leyden,  died  there  Sept.  15, 
1599,  aged  63.  He  invented  some  famous  pills, 
called  Pilula  tartaric  the  composition  of  which  was 
long  kept  secret,  but  is  now  known.-— James,  one 
of  his  sons,  a  native  of  Leyden,  was  educated  in 
philosophy  and  medicine  under  his  father,  and  being 


sent  to  the  East  Indies,  practised  physic  at  Batavia 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  On 
his  return  to  Europe  he  vrrote  several  valuable  works 
on  the  diseases  and  practice  of  medicine  of  India. 
These  are,  "  De  conservanda  valetudine,  ac  dieta 
sanis  iu  India  observandis;"  **  Methodus  medendi, 
qu&  oportet  in  India  orientali  uti  ;**  "  Observationes 
selectee  ex  dissectione  cadavcnim  ac  autopsia  de« 
scripta*.**  He  also  published  curious  obaervatious 
relating  to  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  those 
regions,  more  especiidly  the  vegetables  used  in  me- 
dicine and  diet,  in  his  work  entitled  "  De  Medicina 
Indorum,*'  in  1642,  and  afterwards  with  Alpinus's 
work,  "De  Medicina  jEgyptiorum,"  4lo.  1718. 
He  also  published  "  Historia  Nat  et  Med.  Indiae 
orienlalis,"  fol.  in  1658.— -His  brother  Regnieh 
was  many  years  professor  of  medicine  at  Leyden, 
and  rector  of  the  university.     He  died  in  1623. 

BONVINCINO  (Alessandro),  caUed  Le  Mo- 
retto,  an  eminent  painter  of  historv  and  portrait,  was 
born  at  Rovate  in  1514,  and  studied  for  some  years 
under  Titian ;  but  he  was  enamoured  with  the  de- 
signs of  Raphael,  which  he  accidently  saw;  and 
devoting  himself  to  the  assiduous  study  of  those 
master-pieces  of  art  and  genius,  he  became  an  ex- 
ceeding good  painter.  His  works  are  eagerly  bought, 
and  much  admired  for  the  tenderness  of  the  pencil- 
ling, the  correctness  and  spirited  expression  of  the 
figures,  the  neatness  of  the  finishing,  and  the  rich 
variety  of  the  draperies,  consisting  of  velvets,  da- 
masks, or  satins,  copied  after  nature,  and  wonder- 
fully imitated.  He  was  equally  excellent  in  por- 
trait, and  placed  by  some  persons  in  competition  with 
Titian.     He  died  m  1564. 

BOODT  (Ansblm  Von),  a  physician-  of  the 
emperor  Rodolph  II.,  died  in  1660,  celebrated  as 
the  author  of  a  Latin  tract  on  jewels,  entitled 
"  Gemmarum  ct  lapidum  historia,**  &c. 

BOOKHER  (John),  a  haberdasher  of  London, 
who  pretended  to  the  art  of  astrology,  and  was  well 
versed  in  the  discovery  of  thieves,  and  in  the  solution 
of  love  inquiries.  The  only  book  of  his  worth  no- 
tice, is  the  "  Bloody  Almanac,**  about  the  war  of 
Ireland.     He  died  in  1667. 

BOONE  (Daniel),  one  of  the  first  adventurers 
who  i|enetrated  into  the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1738.  He  emigrated  at  an 
early  age  to  North  Carolina,  and  in  company  with 
five  others,  set  out  in  May  1769,  in  quest  of  the 
region  of  Kentucky,  then  little  known.  A  short 
time  after  they  had  arrived  at  the  Red  River  two  of 
his  companions  returned  home,  and  a  third  being 
killed  by  the  Indians,  Boone  and  his  brother  were 
left  the  only  white  men  in  the  wilderness ;  and  from 
M.a,j  to  July,  1770,  Daniel  was  quite  alone  in  the 
cabin  which  the  two  brothers  had  constructed.  In 
1773  they  istched  their  families,  and  in  conjunction 
with  several  others  returned  to  Kentucky,  where,  in 
the  face  of  the  hostile  Indians,  who  killed  several  of 
his  party,  Boone  succeeded  in  founding  the  settlement 
of  Booncsborough.  L^777,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  savages,  who  e^^^d  a  great  affection  for  him, 
and  would  take  nlUPrey  for  his  ransom.  He  at 
length  escaped,  and  ultimately  settled  on  the  Missouri 
river,  where  the  Spanish  authorities  gran  ted  him  2000 
acres.  Ho  died  in  Sept  1822.  Lord  Byron  has 
sketched  the  character  of  Boone  in  one  of  his  poems. 

BOON  EN  (Arnold),  a  portrait  painter,  was 
born  at  Dort  in  1669 ;  and  studied  under  Arnold 
Verbuis  and  Godfrey  Schalcken.    Boonen  obtained 
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the  reputation  of  a  great  master  at  the  age  of  25 
}^earsy  and  his  portraits  presented  such  a  striking 
likeness,  that  he  was  ranked  among  the  ablest  artists 
of  his  time ;  he  painted  the  portraits  of  the  czar  of 
Muscovy,  of  Frederick  I.  king  of  Prussia,  of  the 
victorious  duke  of»|VIarlborough,  as  well  as  of  many 
of  thei  nrinces  of  Germany,  and  most  of  the  noble- 
men wbo  attended  the  czar.  His  health  was  impaired 
by  excessive  application,  and  he  died  rich  in  1729. 

BOOT  (Gkrard),  was  born  at  Gorcum  in  Hol- 
land, in  IGOl.  After  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine,  he  came  to  England,  and  was  in  such  es- 
timation for  his  skill  in  his  profession,  that  he  was 
made  physician  to  king  Charles  I.  On  the  death 
of  that  prince  he  settled  in  Dublin,  but  died  soon 
after,  viz.  in  1650.  In  163(),  he  published  "  Heures 
de  recreation,"  4to.,  in  the  Dutch  language ;  and  in 
1010,  **'Philosophia  naturalis  rcformata,"  which  arc 
not,  however,  much  esteemed. — Arnold,  brother  to 
Gerard,  and  of  equal  celebrity  with  him,  was  well 
versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac 
languages.  After  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine '  he  came  also  to  London ;  but  on  the 
breaking  |out  of  the  troubles  here,  he  removed  to 
Ireland,  where  he  practise<}  with  success  and  repu- 
tation for  some  years.  Tired  at  length  with  the 
hurry  and  confusion  incident  to  civil  commotions, 
and  having  experienced  some  losses,  he  went  to 
Paris,  aud  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
retirement  and  study.  He  died  in  1053.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1649,  "  Obsorvationes  medic.-e  de  afiecti- 
bus  a  vctoribus  omissis,**  12mo.  Haller  gives  a 
particular  account  of  this  volume,  which  contains 
many  interesting  and  curious  obscn'vations. 

BOOTH  (Georgr),  baron  Delamere,  took  part 
in  the  civil  wars,  and  being  defeated  while  in  arms 
for  the  king,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  parliament- 
ary general  Lambert,  was  committed  to  the  tower, 
and  continued  in  confinement  till  the  death  of  Crom- 
well broke  his  bonds.  He  was  now  appointed  one  of 
the  twelve  delegates  sent  to  the  now  king  with  a 
tender  of  the  crown,  and  for  his  good  services  re- 
ceived a  present  of  10,0(X)/.  and  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  peers.     His  death  took  place  in  1681. 

BOOTH  (Henry),  earl  of  Warrington,  born  in 
1651,  sat  in  several  parliaments,  and  took  part  against 
the  court,  especially  in  voting  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  duke  of  York.  When  the  duke  came  to  the 
throne  as  James  H.,  Booth  was  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  the  tower,  but  his  peers,  in  sjiite  of  the 
efforts  of  Jefferies,  pronounced  him  not  guilty,  when 
he  retired  awhile  from  public,  life,  till  an  opportunity 
offered  for  calling  in  the  prince  of  Orange,  an  event 
of  which  he  was  an  active  promoter.  William  III. 
appointed  him  a  privy  councillor,  with  the  lord-lieu- 
tenancy of  his  native  county,  and  the  chancellorship 
of  the  exchequer.  In  consequence,  however,  of  his 
endeavours  to  circomscribe  the  royal  prerogative,  he 
received  an  honourable  dismissal  from  office,  being 
allowed  to  retire  with  a  pension  of  20,000/.  and  the 
earldom  of  Warrington.  J/jt^  several  speeches 
and  political  tracts,  whicl^^^fceen  collected,  and 
printed  in  1691,  in  one  v^lmovo.,  he  published 
some  '*  Observations  on  the  case  of  the  Lord  Rus- 
gcl,"  &c.  1689,  folio.  He  died  January  2,  1694, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George,  known  as  the 
anonymous  author  of  a  treatise  onHhe  institution  of 
Marriage,  and  of  a  pamphlet  written  against  bishop 
Burnet  s  cennires  on  his  father*s  character.  He 
died  in  175R. 


BOOTH  (Barton),  a^  eminent  Eai^lisli  actor, 

bom  in  1681,  was  the  son  of  a  Lancashire  gentle- 
man, and  was  brought  np  at  Westminster  school 
under  Dr.  Busby.  He  distinguished  hinuelf  ai  this 
seminary  by  his  fondness  for  I>atin  poetry,  and  hy 
the  grace  and  energy  with  which  he  recit<Nl  tJbe 
finest  passages  from  it ;  and  on  the  performance  of  a 
Latin  play,  he  obtained  great  applause  for  his  acting 
of  the  part  assigned  to  him.  This  success  crave  turn 
such  an  inclination  for  the  stage,  that  at  the  mge  of 
seventeen  he  stole  away  from  school,  and  accom- 
panied the  manager  of  an  Irish  company  lo  OitUIin. 
Here  he  performed  for  three  seasons  with  ^resat  a^ 
plause;  and  returning  to  London  in  1701,  he  wa« 
recommended  to  Betterton,  who  treated  faini  with 
great  kindness,  and  gave  him  parts  of  importance  at 
his  theatre.  After  Betterton's  death,  he  iras  re- 
ceived into  the  Driiry-lane  company,  wherp  he  niee 
to  be  the  first  traoric  actor.  A  great  addition  was 
made  to  his  popularity  by  his  performance  of  tbe 
character  of  Cato,  in  Addison's  famous  plaj,  acted 
first  in  1712.  On  this  occasion  lord  Bolin^^brokc 
made  him  a  present  of  fifty  guineas  from  the  stage- 
box,  and  the  managers  afterwards  added  as  nauch. 
In  1713  he  was  associated  to  the  patentees  of  the 
theatre;  and  he  acquitted  himself  in  the  station  of  a 
manager  as  well  as  of  a  pUycr  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  married,  for  a  second  wife,  Mrs.  Sant- 
lowe,  a  favourite  actress,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great 
harmony.  His  health  gradually  declining,  prevented 
his  regular  appearance  on  the  stage,  and  at  "length  be 
sunk  under  a  complication  of  disorders  in  May,  1733. 
Booth  was  perhaps  the  last  English  actor  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  solemn  dignity  and  roinndity 
of  declamation,  of  which  it  was  an  essential  |K>int  to 
mark  distinctly  the  cadence  and  melody  of  versifi- 
cation. Booth  likewise  appeared  in  a  rcspectahie 
light  as  a  man  of  letters,  though  his  natural  indo- 
lence prevented  him  from, making  any  considerable 
exertions.  He  translated  some  odes  of  Horace,  and 
wrote  several  songs  and  other  small  pieces  of  |M>etry, 
which  weio  well  received ;  and  be  com]x>scd  for  the 
stage  a  mask,  entitled  **  Dido  and  ^ncas.**  His 
private  character  was  estimable  for  honour  aitid  in- 
tegrity, though  mixed  with  some  pride  and  roufirh 
ness.  His  widow,  who  survived  him  forty  years, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westnoinster 
Abbey. 

BORCHT  (HsNRY  Vanoer),  a  painter,  and  en- 
graver, was  born  at  Bmssels  in  1583,  became  a 
disciple  of  Giles  Valkcnburgh,  and  completed  his 
studies  in  Italy.  He  was  employed  by  the  eari  of 
Arundel  in  collecting  antique  curiosities  for  his  lc»*d- 
ship  in  Italy,  and  retained  in  his  service  as  Iou|^  as  i 
he  lived.  After  the  death  of  this  noble  patron,  he 
was  employed  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Charles  II.',  and  continued  for  several  years  in  Eng- 
land, where  his  paintings  were  well  esteemed.  Bat 
retiring  to  Antwerp,  he  died  there  in  1C60.  His 
chief  excellence  consisted  in  painting  fruit  and 
flowers. 

BORDA  (John  Charles),  was  bom  at  Dax  in 
Germany,  May  1733,  and  educated  under  the  Jesuits. 
Having  become  an  engineer,  and  served  as  aide^e> 
camp  to  M.  de  Maillebois,  at  the  battle  of  Hasten- 
beck  in  1757,  he  was,  on  his  return  to  France,  ap- 
pointed  inspector  of  the  dock-yards.  The  preceding 
year  he  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  aoademy 
of  sciences,  in  consequence  of  a  memoir  on  Uic  mo- 
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tion  of  projectUee,  whick  he  presented  to  that  society. 
In  his  new  situation  he  occupied  himself  in  making 
expeiimenta  on  topics  relating  to  dynamical  science, 
and  in  1771  he  was  sent,  in  conjunction  with  Pingr^., 
on  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  the  object  of  which 
waj»  to  make  experiments  on  time-keepers,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  value  and  utility  of  such  instruments 
in  determining  the  longitude.  Of  this  undertaking 
he  published  an  account,  entitled  "  Voyage  fait  par 
oidre  du  Roi  en  1771-72,"  2  vols.  4to.,  1778.  When 
the  French  government  took  part  in  the  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  states  of  America, 
Borda  served  in  the  squadron  of  the  count  d'Es- 
taing,  and  during  the  expedition  he  made  many  ob- 
servations, which  led  to  unportant  improvements  in 
naval  architecture.  To  Borda  the  public  are  like- 
wise indebted  for  the  best  chart  of  the  Canary  islands, 
which  served  as  a  model  for  the  valuable  map  of 
those  islands  published  in  Spain  in  1788.  In  1774  he 
undertook  a  voyage  to  the  Azores,  the  Gape  de  Verd 
iAaMkds,  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  year  1787, 
he  published  a  valuable  work,  entitled  *^  Description 
etvMige  dn  circle  de  Reflexion,  in  which  he  revived 
the  use  of  the  reflecting  circle  proposed  by  Tobias 
Mayer,  in  1756.  He  was  the  first  founder  if  the 
schools  of  naval  architecture  in  France,  and  formed 
the  pUn  of  education,  and  the  regulations  to  be 
BitopCed  in  these  seminaries.  He  also  applied  the 
principles  of  Euler  to  the  nniform  construction  of 
ships,  so  that  all  those  of  the  French  navy  might 
be  e^val  with  respect  to  sailing.  He  likewise  in- 
Tented  a  circle  on  a  new  constroction,  with  moveable 
telescopes,  together  with  other  instruments ;  such  as 
melallie  miles  for  measarinff  bases,  which  were  used 
in  the  new  measnrement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian 
in  Pvanee ;  and  to  the  labours  of  Borda  the  accuracy 
of  this  measurement  has  been  justly  ascribed.  In 
1792,  he  invented  instruments  and  methods  for  de- 
teimining,  with  a  precision  before  unknown,  the 
length  of  a  pendulum,  swinging  seconds  at  Paris. 
Borda  was  inspector  of  the  dock-yards,  in  which 
sitnation  government  put  great  confidence  in  his 
talents;  and,  in  1797,  he  was  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  office  of  director  of  the  French  republic. 
-AltlMmgh  his  health  had  been  much  impaired,  in 
consequence  of  serving  in  the  American  war  with 
d'Bstting  in  1777-78,  he  continued  to  employ  him- 
self in  a  variety  of  useful  labours.  At  length,  how- 
ever, a  dropsy  of  the  breast  proved  fatal  to  him,  on 
the  20tk  of  February,  1799. 

BORDE  (Andrew),  or,  as  he  calk  himself.  An- 
drea*  Pmfiratui^  was  bom  at  Pevensey  in  Sussex, 
fn  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  en- 
tered early  among  the  Carthusians.  Quitting  his 
monastery,  he  went  to  Montpellier,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1542  was  made 
a  doctor  in  that  foculty.  He  now  returned  to  Eng- 
land,  and  having  been  admitted  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  he  came  to  London,  and  was  made  fellow 
of  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  which  had  been 
lately  established  here,  and  one  of  the  physicians  to 
king  Henry  VIII.  at  Winchester,  where  he  princi- 
pally resided  and  practised.  Though  advanced  to 
these  honours,  his  works,  foil  of  gross  and  barbarous 
errors,  shew  he  was  but  moderately  skilled  in  lan- 
guages. He^  however,  affected  to  be  learned,  gene- 
rally beginning  his  accounts  of  diseases,  with  giving 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  names  by  which  they 
were  known.  "  His  "  Breviary  of  Health,"  con- 
tainmg  a  short  account  of  all  diseases  and  their  re- 
Univ,  Biojf.-^^o.  63  &  6*1. 


medies,  was  published  in  1547.  This  was  republished 
in  London  in  4to.  in  1575,  with  some  additions 
whu'h  the  author  had  called  the  Extravagauts.  He 
was  also  author  of  a  compendious  rcgimente,  or 
dietary  of  health,  made  in  mount  Pyllor,  which  was 
published  in  1562,  and  of  a  book  on  prognostics,  and 
on  urines.     Borde  was  also  a  wit  and  a  p0(;t.     He 

C'  iished  *'  Tales  of  the  mad  men  of  Gotham,"  a 
k  still  remembered;  and  a  very  singular  work, 
partly  prose,  partly  in  verse,  which  he  called  **  The 
Introduction  of  Knowledge,  &c.,"  dedicated  to  the 
princess,  afterwards  queen  Mary.  Before  the  first 
chapter  is  a  wooden  print  of  a  naked  man,  with 
a  piece  of  cloth  and  a  pair  of  shears,  with  this  in- 
scription : 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here. 
Musing  in  my  mind  what  raiment  I  shall  wear : 
For  now  I  will  wear  thys,  and  now  I  will  wear  that. 
And  now  I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what,  &c. 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  his  having  taken 
more  liberty  than  was  allowed  at  that  time  with  some 
person  in  power,  that  he  was  thrown  into  the  Fleet 
prison,  where  he  died  in  1549. 

BORDE  (John  Benjamin  de  la),  bom  at  Pa- 
ris in  1734,  was  first  valet-de-chambre  to  Louis  XV., 
at  whose  death  he  was  appointed  farmer-general. 
He  employed  his  leisure  moments  in  literature  and 
music,  in  the  latter  of  which  his  compositions  are 
much  esteemed,  particularly  his  "  Recueil  d*Airs,*' 
and  a  successful  opera,  entitled  '*  Adela  de  Ponthieu." 
His  principal  works  are  "  Essais  sur  la  Musique 
anicenne  et  modeme,"  1780,  many  passages  of 
which  are  extracted  from  Dr.  Bnmey  and  others, 
without  any  acknowledgement;  **  Memoirs  de 
Courcy :"  "  Pieces  interessantes  pour  scrvir  k  I'his- 
toire  oes  regnes  de  Louis  XIII.  et  de  Louis  XIV.  ;** 
"  Lettres  sur  la  Suisse,"  &c.  He  was  guillotined 
in  1794.  His  wife  also  wrote  some  poems  imitated 
firom  the  English,  printed  by  Didot  in  1785. 

BORDEN  AVE  (Toussaint),  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1728,  was  admitted  member  of  the  colIe{^e  of  sur- 
geons there  in  1750,  and  professor  of  physiology  in 
the  school  of  St  Come.  He  was  also,  in  succession, 
made  honorary  member  of  several  foreign  academies, 
to  whose  transactions  or  memoirs  he  was  a  frequent 
and  liberal  contributor.  His  works  are,  "  Essai  sur 
la  physiologic,"  12mo.,  published  in  1756,  and  again 
in  1764.  An  elcmeotary  work,  composed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  pupils :  "  Kemarques  sur  I'insensibi- 
lit4  de  quelque  parties,"  r2mo.,  1757 ;  "  Disserta- 
tion sur  les  antiseptiques,"  8vo. ;  and  "  Memoires 
sur  le  danger  des  canstiques  pour  la  cure  radicale 
des  heraies,"  12mo. 

BORDES  (Gharlxs),  a  poet  and  philosopher  of 
Lyons,  who  died  1781.  His  works  were  published 
at  Lyons  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  1783,  and  among  their 
contents  are  admired  an  ode  on  war,  and  an  excel- 
lent tragedy  called  "  Blanchede  Bourbon." 

BORPEU  (Anthony),  a  physician  of  consider- 
able eminence,  w^^^rn  at  Iseste  in  Beam,  in  1693, 
and  studied  at  A^^BUer,  where  he  was  admitted 
doctor  of  mediciHBrl719.  Invited,  in  1723,  to 
Pau,  the  capital  of  the  province,  he  acquired  so 
much  reputation,  as  to  procure  him  the  offices  of 
physician  to  the  military  hospital  at  Bareges,  and 
of  inspector  of  the  mineral  waters  there.  To  the 
waters  he  paid  great  attention,  and  in  1750,  he  pub- 
lished a  small  treatise,  shewing  the  effects  he  had 
experienced  from  them  in  a  varietv  of  diseases.    He 
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lived  to  an  advanced  age,  but  the  precise  time  of  his 
death  ha«  not  been  noted.-»THBopHiLL's  db,  an 
eminent  French  physician,  and  son  of  the  above, 
was  born  at  Iseste  inB^arn,  in  1722.  He  studied  at 
Montpellier,  and  after  graduating  there  with  great 
reputation,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  distin- 
guished himselC  and  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
Charit^.  After  spending  an  active  life  as  a  writer 
and  practitioner  in  his  profession,  he  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy in  1776.  His  writings  were  "  De  sensu  ^ene- 
rice  considerato,"  1743;  his  academical  thesis  at 
Montpellier:  "  Chylificationis  historia,"  1742  and 
1752 ;  in  this  he  pretends  to  have  traced  a  duct 
from  the  thyroid  gland  to  the  trachcsa :  "  Recherches 
anatomi(|ue8  sur  la  Position  des  Glandes,  et  sur 
leur  Actions,"  1751;  he  supposes  their  action  to 
be  excited  by  the  stimulation  of  their  nerves,  and 
not  by  mechanical  pressure :  "  Lettrcs  sur  les  Eaux 
minerales  de  B^am  :*'  '*  Dissertation  sur  les  Eaux  de 
Barege  par  Rapport  aux  Crises,  1756 :  "  Recherches 
sur  le  Tissu  muqueux  et  I'Organe  celluUire," 
1766 :  and  "  Recherches  sur  qnelques  Points  de 
I'Histoire  de  la  Medicine,"  1764.— Francis,  brother 
to  Theophilus,  and  educated  under  his  father  and 
faim,  was  bom  at  Pau  in  1737.  Having  taken  his 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  Montpellier  in  1756, 
be  returned  to  Pau,  and  was  appointed  to  supply  the 
place  of  his  brother,  as  inspector  of  the  waters  there. 
In  1757,  he  published  "  De  sensibilitate  et  contrac- 
tibilitate  partium  in  corpora  humano  sano,"  Mons- 
pelL ;  and  in  1760,  "  Precis  d'observations  sur  les 
eaux  de  Bareges,"  &c.,  r2mo.,  collected  principally 
from  the  works  of  his  father,  brother,  and  other 
writers  on  the  subject.  "  Recherches  sur  les  mala- 
dies chroniques,  leur  rapports  avec  les  maladies 
aigues,  ftc,"  1775,  8vo. ;  principally  with  the  view 
of  shewing  the  utility  and  the  manner  of  adminis- 
tering mineral  waters  in  the  cure  of  chronical 
canwaiRts. 

mIRDIBR  (N.),  a  celebrated  French  comedian, 
loft  Paris  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in 
1 789,  and  proceeded  to  Rouen,  where  he  endea- 
voured to  excite  a  revolt  He  was  taken  up  on  suspi- 
cion, and  being  found  guilty,  was  executed  in  1793. 

BORDING  (Jambs),  physician  to  Christian  III. 
king  of  Denmark,  was  bom  at  Anvers  in  151 1,  and 
died  iu  1560.  His  works  were  published  after  his 
death,  entitled  "  Physiologia,  hygiena,  pathologia," 
&C.  Svo.,  and  **  Enarrationet  in  sex  libros  Galeni 
de  tnendft  valetudine,"  4to. 

BORDONE  (Paris),  a  painter  of  history,  por- 
trait,  and  aichitectnre,  was  bom  at  Trevigi  in  1513, 
and  at  a  proper  a^  became  a  disciple  of  Titian. 
He  studied  and  imitated  the  style  of  Giorgione,  and 
acquired  soch  reputation,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  he  was  employed  in  painting  a  picture  in  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas.  From  Venice  he  removed 
to  Vincenia,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  to  adorn 
a  gallery  with  paintings  in  fresco,  in  which  Titian 
hM  euibited  a  design,  representing  the  judgment 
of  Solomon.  Bordone  coaiDQ||dthe  history  of  Noah 
and  his  sons,  which  he  fini^^Blth  such  care,  that 
it  was  not  esteemed  inferiNlPBe  work  of  Titian. 
Having  finished  several  considerable  works  at  Ve- 
nice and  Trevigi,  he  entered,  in  1538,  into  the  ter- 
vice  of  Francis  I.  of  France;  and  gained  additional 
reputation  by  various  historical  subjects  and  por- 
traits, which  were  excellently  deaigned,  and  recom- 
mended by  a  charming  tone  of  colour.  On  Quitting 
Fraaea  he  visited  several  cities  of  Italy,  in  woicb  he 


left  a  number  of  memorabla  works,  as  BonnBWBli  of 
his  extraordinary  abilities.  Hia  eohNiringresemUci 
nature,  and  his  portraits  have  been  very  much  sd> 
mired ;  several  of  them  are  still  preserved  in  ths 
Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence,  the  cokmriag  of  which  ii 
clear,  fresh,  and  beautifii].  This  artist  died  in  1588; 
at  the  age  of  75,  according  to  Vasari ;  hot  accord- 
ing  to  Felibien,  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

BORDONI  (BsNxnicT),  a  miniature  paialcr 
and  Italian  geogprapher,  was  a  native  of  Pftdua,  sad 
flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the  16di 
century.  Of  his  miniatures  little  is  said:  hisdusf 
geographical  work  is  entitled  "  Isolario,"  and  v« 
published  at  Venice^  where  Bordoni  probably  died, 
in  1534. 

BORE  (CATHBRim  Von).     See  Luthbl 

BOREAS,  in  mythology  the  name  of  the  noHh 
wind,  was  son  of  Ajtneus  and  Aurora,  bot  othm 
make  him  son  of  the  Strymon.  He  was  passua- 
ately  fond  of  Hyacinthus,  and  carried  awav  (Jrilkjii, 
who  reAised  to  receive  his  addresses,  and  by  her  hi 
had  Zetes  and  Calais,  Cleopatra  anid  Ghione.  H« 
was  worshipped  as  a  deity,  and  represented  with 
wings  and  white  hair.  The  Athemans  dedicslid 
altars  to  him  and  to  the  winds,  when  Xeixea  iandid 
Europe.  Boreas  changed  himself  into  a  hone,  ti 
unite  himself  with  the  mares  of  Dardanna,  by  which 
he  had  twelve  mares  so  swift  that  they  ran,  ornthtr 
flew  over  the  sea,  without  scarce  wetting  their  feet 

BOREL  (Pbteb),  bon  at  Castres  in  Lanns- 
doc,  about  the  year  1620,  after  being  initiated  is 
classical  literature  by  his  fiither,  James  Borel,  Hm 
whom  he  also  received  a  taste  for  poetry  aiid  fat 
antiquarian  researches,  prosceuted  his  medied  stMbis 
at  Montpellier,  where  he  was  admitted  doctor  ii 
medicine  in  1641.  Returning  to  Caiitres,  hsie- 
quired  so  much  repntatioB  by  his  practice  thieie^  thit 
in  1653  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  and  ndHle  pfayiidtt 
in  ordinary  to  the  king;  and  in  1673^  member cf 
the  royal  academy  of  sciences.  Boral  was  a  dtUflOft 
collector  of  natnnl  and  artificial  rarities,  and  lied 
in  1678.  His  principal  publications  are,  "  Histoii- 
arum  et  observationum  medico-physicaram,  centam 
quatuor,"  Castres,  1653, 12mo. ;  **  Bibliotheca  ehs- 
mica,  sen  catalogus  libfomm  philotophiconm  he^ 
meticorum,"  Parisiis,  1654,  l*/mo.;  ^'DeveioiA- 
ventore  telescopii,  cum  brevi  omnium  coDspidlb- 
ram  historia,"  Hag»  Comitis,  1655;  "Disosaii 
prouvant  la  pluraliu  des  mondes,"  Geneve^  167t 
8vo. ;  and  "  Hortus,  sen  annause&tarinmsioqiliciw 
plantarum  et  animalium,  ad  artem  medicianfec- 
tantiom,"  Parisiis,  1666,  Svo. 

BORELLI  (John  Alpbonso),  acelebntsdM- 
thematician  and  physician,  was  born  at  CastefaiiNifo 
in  Naples,  in  160a  He  studied  at  Rome  under 
CastelU,  where  he  made  such  progress  in  aiathenip 
tical  and  philosophical  science,  that  he  was  iarited 
to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  Messina.  The 
magistrates  of  the  place  sent  him  at  the  public  ex- 
pense to  travel  for  improvement  through  Italy,  whea 
it  is  probable  that  he  also  punned  the  study  of  phy- 
sic. On  his  return  to  Mesana,  he  wrote  a  tresliae 
on  a  malignant  feTer  which  ravaged  Sicily  in  1647 
and  1648.  Notwithstanding  the  fovour  he  experi- 
enced at  Messina,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
mathematical  chair  of  Pisa  in  1656.  The  gisad 
duke  Ferdinand  IL  and  prince  Lec^pokl  wars  innch 
attached  to  him,  and  elected  him  a  member  of  the 
fiunous  academy  del  Cimento,  the  experimenif  of 
which  were  cUefly  eooducted  by  him.    He  brought 
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Id  perfection  the  system  of  Tomeelli  relative  to  the 
freight  of  the  air,  reftited  the  peripatetic  system  o1 
abeolate  levity,  and  made  several  enquiries  into  the 
nature  of  freezing.  The  experiments  relative  to 
these  points  were  in  great  part  made  public  in  his 
work,  *'  De  motionibus  naturalibus  a  gravitate  pen- 
deatibus/'  printed  in  1670.  The  inconstancy  of  his 
disposition  caused  him  to  demand  his  dismission 
fh>m  Pisa  in  1667,  and  return  to  Messina,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  joy.  In  1669  he  ob- 
aerved  a  remarkable  eruption  of  Etna,  of  which  he 
published  an  account  in  Latin,  at  the  desire  of  the 
royal  society  of  London,  with  which  he  held  corre- 
spondence. At  the  revolt  of  Messina  in  1674,  being 
accused  of  having  held  seditious  discourses  in  his 
school,  he  was  banished,  and  retired  to  Rome. 
Queen  Christina  was  then  in  that  city,  who  took  him 
under  her  patronage,  and  made  him  a  member  of 
lier  academy  of  learned  men.  He  was  obliged, 
faowerer,  to  nay  a  tax  for  her  favour,  by  writing  a 
treatise  in  aefence  of  judicial  astrology,  to  the  tbl- 
Kcs  of  which  she  was  addicted.  Even  this  compli- 
ance did  not  preserve  him  from  poverty,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  ror  a  maintenance  to  become  an  in- 
structor m  yoath,  in  the  convent  of  regular  clcr^  of 
BL  Pantaleon,  cidled  the  pious  schools.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  died,  on  the  last  day  of  1679.  Borelli  is 
particularly  distinguished  as  the  first  who  seriously 
apuHed  mathematics  to  the  explanation  of  the  phy- 
SMdi^y  of  animals.  He  employed  many  years  m 
composing  his  great  work  on  this  subject,  *'De 
Motu  Ammalinm,**  one  volume  of  which  he  had 
just  finished  at  his  death.  It  was  printed  at  the 
SKpense  of  queen  Christina  in  1680,  and  the  second 
ini>limie  the  Tear  after.  In  this  he  has  dispkyed  a 
great  deal  of  acuteness,  and  a  profound  knowledge 
oif  tbe  principles  of  mathematics;  and  though  many 
af  his  calculations  have  since  been  controverted,  he 
is  acknowledged  to  have  established  some  important 
troths.  Besides  the  publications  already  mentioned, 
BorelH  wrote  a  variety  of  works  on  mathematical, 
agronomical,  and  physical  topics,  edited  Euclid, 
and  the  conies  of  Apollonius  Pergoeus. 

BORGARUCCI  (Prospsb),  an  Italian  physician 
of  eniinence,  who  flourished  about  the  piiddle  of  the 
16tli  centary.  After  attending  the  lectures  of  Vesa- 
lios  for  some  years,  he  travelled  into  France,  Hoi- 
land,  and  England,  to  improve  himself  in  medical 
knowledge.  On  his  return,  he  published  **  Delia 
cotttemplaxione  anatomica  sopra  tutte  le  parti  del 
eotpo  umano,  Ubro  quinque,"  6vo.  1564. ;  **  Trat- 
tato  di  pests,"  Venet  1565,  8vo. ;  '*  De  morbo  Qal- 
lieo  methodlas."  Borgarucci  taught  anatomy  and 
laedidne  at  Padua  for  some  years.  In  the  year 
1567,  lie  was  called  to  France,  where  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  title  ofphysician  to  the  kins,  which 
he  afterwards  used.  The  time  of  his  deaUi  is  not 
known. 

BORQHESE.    See  Paul  V. 

BOROHESE  (Paul  Guiodotto),  a  poet  and 
painter,  bom  at  Lucca,  who,  though  acquainted  with 
Isorteen  different  trades,  died  poor  and  neglected  in 
1626,  aged  60.  He  attempted  to  rival  Tasso  by  a 
despicable  poem  called  **  Jerusalem  Ruined." 

BOR6HESE  (Maris  Pauline,  princess),  the 
hsantiftil  sister  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  bom  at 
Ajaccio,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1780.  When  the 
English  occupied  Corsica,  in  1793,  she  went  to  Mar* 
MsBes,  and  after  having  been  on  the  point  of  ma- 
Irinony  with  M.  Fr^ron,  and  general  Dnphot,  who 


was  murdered  at  Rome  in  Dec.  1797,  she  gave  her 
hand  to  general  Leclerq,  whom  she  accompanied,  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  to  St  Dominso.  She  embarked 
in  December,  1801,  at  Brest,  ana  was  called  by  tbe 
poets  of  the  fleet  the  "  Galatea  of  the  Greeks*' — the 
* '  Venus  Marina.*'  She  was  no  less  courageous  thail 
beautiful ;  for  when  Uie  negroes,  under  Christophe, 
stormed  Cape  Francois,  where  she  resided,  and 
Leclerc,  who  could  no  longer  resist  the  assailants, 
ordered  his  lady  and  child  to  be  carried  on  ship- 
board, she  yielded  only  to  force.  She  lost  her  hus- 
band in  November,  1^2,  and  in  November,  1803, 
married  the  prince  of  Camillo  Borghese.  When 
Napoleon  went  to  Elba,  she  set  out  to  join  him ; 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  she  gave  him  all  her 
diamonds,  which  were  found  in  the  emperor's  car- 
riage, and  exhibited  in  London ;  and  after  the  ba- 
nishment of  her  brother  to  St.  Helena,  she  made 
several  efforts  to  obtain  permission  to  follow  him. 
It  was  at  length  granted  her,  when  intelligence  ar- 
rived of  Napoleon's  death.  Pauline  died  at  Florence 
(whither  she  had  retired  on  her  husband's  separa- 
tion firom  her,  on  the  abdication  of  Napoleon),  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1825.  The  princess  Borghese  was 
strongly  attached  to  Napoleon,  though  she  had  with 
him  many  disputes  and  many  reconciliations.  She 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  and  perhaps 
could  not  give  a  gpreater  proof  of  it,  than  by  ofierinff 
herself  to  Canova  as  a  model  for  his  celebrated 
Venus.  A  lady  expressing  her  surprise  to  Pauline, 
that  bhe  could  sit  to  the  artist  to  naked,  *'  Oh,"  re- 
plied the  princess,  "  /  took  care  to  have  a  good  fire  in 
t^  room.**— Camillo  Philip  Locis,  the  second 
husband  of  Pauline,  was  bom  in  1775,  became  a 
French  prince  in  1804,  and  in  1805  commanded  a 
squadron  of  the  imperial  guard  in  the  war  with 
Austria.  He  was  subsequently  created  duke  of 
Guastalla,  and  governor-general  of  the  province 
beyond  the  Alps.  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon 
he  parted  from  his  wife,  and  returned  to  Florence. 
He  sold  to  the  French  government  322  works  of 
art,  which  ornamented  the  palace  of  his  ancestors, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Villa  Borghese," 
for  eight  million  fruics ;  but  on  the  second  invasion 
of  France,  a  great  part  of  these  treasures  were  re- 
turned to  him. 

BORGHESI  (Diomede),  a  native  of  Sienna,  in 
Tuscany,  after  leading  a  wandering  life  for  many 
years,  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  was,  in  1589, 
appointed  professor  of  the  Tuscan  language  by  Fer- 
dmand  duke  de  Medicis.  He  published,  separately, 
five  volumes  of  poems,  some  '*  Letters"  relative  to 
the  Tuscan  language,  and  other  works.  The  time  of 
bis  death  is  not  mentioned. 

BORGHINI  (VincektV  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Florence  in^515,  enterea  among  the  Benedictines 
in  1531,  and  devoted  himself  to  stndy,  and  the 
offices  of  a  religious  life.  He  was  appointed  hy  duke 
Cosmo  prior  to  the  hospital  of  Sta.  Maria  degb  Inno- 
centi  in  Florence,  which  charge  he  exercised,  to  the 

freat  advantage  of  the  institution,  till  his  death,  io 
580.  Such  was  ij^reputation  for  knowledge  in 
the  purity  of  the  lWp&  dialect,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  to  whose  care  the  publication  of  a  corrected 
edition  of  the  "  Decameron"  of  Boccacio,  in  1575, 
was  committed,  and  the  Annotations  and  Discourses 
accompanying  it  are  supposed  to  have  been  his  sole 
work.  His  princmal  performance,  however,  was 
two  volumes  of  **  Discorsi,"  printed  at  Florence  in 
1584  and  1585, 4to.,  containing  twelve  dissertations 
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relative  to  the  oriffin  and  ancient  state  of  that  city, 
and  of  others  in  Tuscany^  replete  with  curioui  eru- 
dition, and  displaying  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
history,  antiquities,  and  criticism. 

BORGHINI  (Raphakl),  a  Florentine  writer  of 
comedies,  and  a  tract  on  sculpture,  much  esteemed, 
entitled  "  II  Riposo,'*  &c.,  flourished  towards  the  end 
of  the  16th  century. 

BORGIA  (Cjzsar),  a  man  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence among  the  votaries  of  steady  ana  remorseless 
ambition,  was  the  second  son  of  pope  Alexander  VI. 
by  his  mistress  Vanozza.  Destined  for  the  church, 
he  waB,  while  a  child,  dignified  with  the  archbishopric 
of  Pamplona,  and  then  sent  to  pursue  his  education 
at  Pisa.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  not  only  in 
the  proper  studies  of  the  place,  but  in  those  martial 
and  manly  exercises  which  suited  his  active  and  en- 
terprising disposition.  On  the  elevation  of  his 
father  to  the  pontificate,  Cssar  was  nominated  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Valentia,  and  xu  1493  was  pro- 
moted to  the  pu  rple.  A  ft  er  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
had  entered  nome,  and  compelled  the  pope  to  a 
treaty,  Geesar  was  obliged  to  accompany  tue  king 
and  his  nrmj  in  the  character  of  apostolic  legate, 
but  in  reality  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance  of 
the  conditions.  He  contrived,  however,  on  the 
march,  to  make  his  escape  in  disguise,  and  return  to 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pope  broke  the 
treaty,  and  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  quit  Italy. 
Ca»sar  Borgia  had  an  elder  brother,  the  duke  of 
Gandia,  who  not  only  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambi- 
tion, but  was  his  rival  in  the  love  of  a  lady  of  (quality. 
Some  represent  this  lady  to  have  been  their  own 
sister,  Lucretia  Borgia,  who  was  also  a  very  parti- 
cular favourite  of  her  father.  Caesar  determined  to 
free  himself  from  this  competition ;  and  having  been 
appointed  legate  a  latere  to  the  kina  of  Naples,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  eve  of  his  departure  to 
perpetrate  the  murder  of  his  brother.  This  event 
Happened  in  1497 ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that 
no  pr<K>f  ever  appeared  to  fix  the  murder  on  the  car- 
dinal, although  historians  agree  in  the  ftict  of  his 
Siilt.  After  the  accession  of  Lewis  XII.  to  the 
rone  of  France,  pope  Alexander  entered  into  a 
negociation  with  him,  the  ba&is  of  which  was  the 
promotion  of  his  son.  As  a  preliminary,  Cssar 
resigned  his  cardinalate,  and  secularised ;  and  Lewis 
then  created  him  duke  of  Valcntinois,  in  Dauphine, 

fensioned  him,  and  gave  him  a  command  of  cavalry, 
n  tho  following  year,  1500,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  a  peer  of  France,  returned  from  that  country  at 
tlie  head  of  a  body  of  lances,  to  which  4,000  or  5,000 
Swiss  were  added,  and  began  a  campaign  against 
the  territory  of  Romagna,  of  which  place  he  was 
made  doke  in  1501,  after  having  taken  it  by  his 
arms.  He  proceeded  in  his  course  of  couquest, 
ttsnrping  upon  the  Florentines  and  other  neighbour- 
ing powers,  and  seizing  place  after  place,  without 
the  least  resard  to  justice,  till  the  Italian  powers, 
taking  the  alarm,  formed  a  confederacy  against  him. 
This,  nowever,  he  had  the  addcess  at  first  to  defeat. 
He  detached  some  of  the  py^  from  the  alliance ; 
and  having,  with  the  blackc^Brfidy,  invited  three 
of  the  heads  of  Senigaglia^inder  the  pretext  of 
establishing  peace,  he  caused  them  to  be  strangled. 
His  detestable  father  cooperated  with  him  in  all  his 
plans,  and  they  alternately  courted  the  powers  of 
France  and  Spain,  according  as  each  appeared  to 
have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Italy.  In 
1503  he  loat  his  great  support  by  the  death  of  his 


father,  and  when,  in  the  next  popedom,  he  came  to 
Rome  with  a  great  escort,  the  hatred  of  the  p«oiile, 
and  the  enmity  of  the  Ursini  family,  obliged  him  to 
take  shelter  in  the  Vatican  f^om  their  repealed  ai- 
saults.  The  assistance  of  the  king  of  France  saved 
him  on  this  occasion;  and  soon  afterwards  Csar 
quitted  his  party,  and  joined  that  of  Spain.  Mean* 
time  the  Venetians  had  seized  many  ot  Ins  tonnu  ia 
Romaffua,  and  the  ensuing  pope,  Julias  II.  impri. 
soned  him  to  make  him  resisn  the  rest  ThisHtp 
he  was  at  length  obliged  to  take ;  and  escaping  froB 
the  confinement  in  which  the  pope  still  intenled  to 
keep  him,  he  took  refiiffe  in  Naples,  where  tk 
Spanish  general,  Gronsalvo  de  Coraova,  at  6nt  n- 
ceived  him  with  great  respecL  In  consequence  of 
an  order  from  king  Ferdinand,  however,  Goonho 
sent  him  into  Spain,  where  he  was  condnmedlD 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Medina  del 
Campo.  He  had  the  fortune  again  to  escape,  after 
two  years'  confinement,  and  reached  the  domnioas 
of  his  wife's  brother,  John  d'Albret  kingof  Mavanc. 
Here,  accompanying  the  king  to  a  petty  warasaiut 
one  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  he  was  killed  is  t 
skirmish  before  the  castle  of  Viana,  in  1507.  Hii 
body  was  stript  by  the  victors,  but  being  aftcrwaidi 
recognised  by  his  servants,  was  caned  upon  a  horn, 
and  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Pamplona.  Sadi 
was  the  end  of  this  man,  who,  for  his  abilities  ia 
forming,  and  vigour  in  executing,  great  schemei  kt 
his  aggrandisement,  unmoved  from  his  purpose  Vy 
any  considerations  of  justice,  honour,  or  hunaail^ 
has  been  held  up  to  admiration  by  Machiavel  as  tw 
perfect  specimen  of  a  great  man!  As  BoacM^ 
however,  observes,  his  crimea  have  been  enf- 
gerated ;  and  certainly  he  must  have  j 
popular  virtues,  to  maintain  himself  i 
head  of  an  army,  and  so  strong* 
affections  of  the  people  whom 
CBKTIA,  sister  of  the  preceding,  and  said  to  havebott 
the  mistress  both  of  ner  father  euid  her  two  brothin^ 
married,  in  1493,  John  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesans  1*1 
was  divorced  from  him,  in  1497,  on  the  groand  d 
impotcncy.  In  the  following  year  she  espoased 
Alphonso  duke  of  BisegUa,  and  after  his  assasnu- 
tion,  which  took  place  by  order  of  Coesar  Bortis,  Ae 
gave  her  hand,  ia  1501,  to  Alphonao  d'Este,  dakeof 
Ferrara.  She  survived  most  of  her  family,  aai 
notwithstanding  the  infamy  of  her  former  life,  died 
honoured  and  respected. 

BORGIA  (Stephen),  an  eminent  cardinal,  bon 
at  Velletri,  in  1731,  was,  in  1770,  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  u 
institution  for  the  propagation  of  chriatiaaity  amoB| 
the  heathens.  Shortly  aiterwaids  he  laid  the  fboa- 
dation  of  the  familv  museum  at  Velletri,  of  aiiartof 
which  he  publishea  a  description  in  1782,  under  the 
title  of  **  Musaeum  Cusicum."  In  1 783  he  publisbcd 
a  *' Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  Holy  See  od 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,"  and  in  1789  was  pronoied 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  appointed  prefect  of  Um 
congregation  of  the  Indies.  When  Italy  wu  is- 
vaded  by  the  French,  he  lost  all  his  benefices,  thoogb 
he  was  soon  released  from  his  personal  difficnltif* 
by  a  liberal  pension  from  the  court  of  Denmark.  Oa 
the  death  of  Pius  VI,  he  was  chosen  to  attend  ibe 
new  pope  to  Paris,  lo  assist  at  the  ooronation  of  (be 
emperor,  but  being  taken  ill  on  his  way  tbitber. 
died  at  Lyons,  Nov.  23,  1804.  His  ^^^^ 
ductions  are,  "  Monumentu  di  Giuvanoi  X»  *• 
summo  Pontifice  illustrato;'*  *'  Brcvi  Istoria  J^K' 
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ciUa  ai  Tvlino  ncll'  Umbria,"  &c.,  175] ; 
*'  Dusertatione  i opra  un'  antica  Iscriosione  rinueDta 
BcU'  IwUdi  Malta  ueU',  anno  1749;"  and  ''Dis- 
•crtatione  Filologica  sopra  un'  antica  gonuna 
•intagliata." 

BORGIAJNI  (Orazia,  or  Horaxio),  a  painter 
of  kutorjr  and  portrays,  and  an  engraver,  wa«  born 
at  Bone  in  1630;  instructed  in  the  art  of  painting 
by  bis  brother,  Giulio  Borgiani,  called  Scalro ;  and, 
hj  atudying  the  performances  of  ancient  and  modern 
artisCa,  in  his  native  city»  he  made  such  process  in 
bis  art,  that  his  works  were  held  in  high  estimation 
•in  Spain,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  Upon  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  employed  in  considerable 
works  for  chapels  and  convents,  and  also  in  painting 
-portiaks,  by  which  he  acquired  honour,  and  lived  in 
affluence.  His  etehings  were  performed  in  a  bold 
mad  free  manner;  and  more  fiiiished  than  usual, 
when  considered  as  the  works  of  a  painter.  His 
drawing  is  not  correct ;  but  the  style  is  masterly, 
<and  the  effect  agreeable.  His  most  finished  etching 
is  said  te  be  a  "  Dead  Christ,*'  with  the  figure  very 
much  fore-shortened,  and  behind  the  two  Maries  and 
St  John,  who  is  kissing  one  of  the  hands  of  our 
Saviour;  from  a  comuosition  of  his  own.  His 
death,  which  happened  in  1681,  was  occasioned 
•by  the  malicious  treatment  of  an  envious  contempo- 
rary named  Celio. 

BORGO  (Tobias  dal),  a  poet  and  advocate  at 
Verona,  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His 
orations  were  much  esteemed,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  manuscript  in  several  public  libraries  of  Italy. 

BORGO  (Louis  dal),  a  learned  Venetian,  and 
secretary  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  council  of  ten, 
was  ordered,  in  1548,  to  compose  a  "  History  of 
Venice/'  of  which  he  wrote  twelve  volumes.  They 
have  never  been  printed,  but  are  preserved  in  manu- 
script  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice. 

BORGO.    See  Bubo  us. 

BORGT.    See  BoacuT. 

BORIS  (GuDSNow),  a  successful  usurper  of  the 
Russian  tiuone,  was  grand  master  of  the  horse  to 
the  csar  Theodore  (or  Feodor),  who  married  his 
sister,  and  who  came  to  the  crown  in  1584.  Being 
a  man  of  talents  and  ambition,  he  governed  the 
-state  without  control,  during  the  reign  of  his  weak 
brother-in4aw,  and  conducted  puUic  affairs  with 
vigour  and  success.  As  Theodore  had  no  children, 
a  prospect  of  obtaining  the  crown  was  opened  to 
Boris,  which  was  obstructed  only  by  the  life  of  De- 
metrius, the  younger  bother  of  Theodore,  then  only 
nine  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  at  a  city  at  a 
distance  from  Moscow,  whither  Boris  sent  assassins 
to  murder  him.  This  they  effected,  according  to  the 
general  supposition;  and  that  they  mivht  not  di- 
vulge the  crime,  Boris  took  care  that  they  should 
be  put  to  death.  The  news  of  this  event  caused  a 
great  agitation  at  Moscow ;  in  order  to  divert  which, 
Boris,  It  is  said,  set  the  city  on  fire,  and  then  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  generosity  and 
kindness,  to  obtein  their  favour.  Theodore  died  in 
1597,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison  administered 
by  Buns.  On  his  death-bed  he  successively  offered 
his  staffs  the  emblem  of  empire,  to  several  of  his  re- 
lations, who  all  refused  it.  He  then,  in  a  rage, 
threw  it  on  the  floor,  and  Boris  took  it  up.  When 
the  vacancy  took  place,  he  affected,  however,  to  be 
void  of  all  ambitious  designs ;  and  resigning  the 
staff  to  the  nobility  and  citizens  of  Moscow,  retired 
to  a  monastery,  and  spread  a  report  of  his  intention 


to  be  shaved  and  take  the  monastic  vows.  The 
people,  who  were  attached  to  him,  and  whose  pas- 
sions were  artfully  raised  by  his  emissaries,  crowded 
round  the  gate  of  the  monastery,  and  throwing  them- 
selves OQ  me  ground,  vowed  never  to  rise  till  he 
should  consent  to  become  their  sovereign.  Their 
apprehensions  were  further  alarmed  by  a  rumour  of 
an  intended  invasion  of  the  TarUrs.  Boris  pre- 
tended, at  length,  to  accept  the  crown,  on  condition 
they  should  all  assemble  in  arms,  and  marcn  with 
him  against  the  Tartars.  A  vast  force  was  collected 
at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  which  he  employed 
to  confer  on  him  the  sovereignty  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  and  to  secure  each  other's  fidelity.  Soon 
alter  his  accession,  he  banished  to  Siberia,  or  con- 
fined in  monasteries,  all  whom  he  suspected,  or  who 
were  related  to  the  rojjral  line ;  and  he  strengthened 
himself  by  a  peace  with  the  Poles,  and  an  alliance 
with  the  Danes.  He  rejected  an  oiSered  treaty  from 
the  Ottoman  Porto;  but  reuewed  the  commercial 
privileges  of  the  Lubeckers,  Duteh,  and  English. 
Moscow  was  visited,  about  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  bv  one  of  the  most  dreadful  famines  ever 
heard  o^  which  lasted  three  years.  The  anxiety 
this  caused  to  Boris  was  aggravated  by  a  report 
which  began  to  prevail  about  1604,  that  prince  De- 
metrius was  still  living,  and  that  another  youth  had 
been  murdered  in  his  stead.  A  person  appeared  in 
Poland,  who  assumed  that  name  and  character; 
and  baifliing  every  attempt  of  Boris  to  murder  or 
gain  possession  of  him,  he  at  length  advanced  at 
the  head  of  a  Polish  jirmy  into  Russia.  He  met 
with  various  foitnne,  but  on  the  whole  gained 
ground,  and  was  recognised  in  several  places.  Boris, 
not  knowinff  whom  to  trust,  and  agitated  by  fear  and 
remorse,  feu  down  in  a  fit  as  he  was  giving  audience 
to  the  Swedish  and  Danish  ambassadors,  and  pre- 
sently expired.  Other  accounts  attribute  his  death 
to  poison,  either  teken  voluntarily,  or  administered 
by  an  emissary  of  the  pretended  Demetrius.  His 
death  happened  in  1606.  His  young  son,  Theodore, 
was  crowned  as  successor,  but  was  soon  put  to  death, 
together  with  his  mother ;  and  the  nation  recognized 
Demetrius  for  their  lawftil  prince. 

BORLACE  (Edmund),  a  physician,  who  prac- 
tised with  great  reputation  at  Cfhester,  and  wrote 
several  books  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Ire- 
land, died  at  Chester  in  1682. 

BORLASE  (William),  a  topomphical  writer 
of  eminence,  was  bom  in  1696,  at  Pendeen,  Corn- 
wall, and  educated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  dcpee  of  M.A.  in  1719.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  m  the  ensuing  year,  and  two  years 
afterwards  was  presented  to  tke  rectory  of  Ln<^van 
in  Cornwall,  which,  with  the  vicarage  of  his  native 
parish,  was  all  the  preferment  he  obtained.  Settling 
at  Ludgvan,  he  applied  himself  to  professional  du- 
ties; and  to  these  he  added  the  studies  of  natural 
history  and  antiquities.  An  "Essay  on  Cornish 
Crystals,"  which  he  communicated  to  the  royal 
society,  wan  the  cause  of  his  election  into  that  body 
in  1749.  In  1754_he  published  his  "  Antiquities, 
historical  and  mo|||^ental,  of  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall," in  folio ;  a  work  of  great  enquiry  and  erudi- 
tion, and  free  from  the  fanciful  hypotheses  so  com- 
monly indulged  in  by  antiquarian  writers.  His 
next  publication  was  "  Observations  on  the  ancient 
and  present  stete  of  the  islands  of  Scilly,  and  their 
importance  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,"  4to.  1756. 
His  principal   and  most  valuable  performanco  was 
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his  "  Natural  History  of  ComwaU,"  folio,  1758 ;  a 
work  which  had  been  the  assiduous  employment  of 
many  years,  and  which  made  a  very  important  ac- 
cession to  the  mlneralogical  history  of  Great  Britain. 
A  collection  of  fossils  and  remains  of  ^tiquity, 
which  he  soon  after  presented  to  the  Ashmolean 
museum  at  Oxford,  obtained  fonriiim  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  that  university.  Besides  the  above  works, 
Dr.  Borlase  was  a  frequent  correspondent  of  the 
roval* society,  on  subjects  relative  to  natural  know- 
leoge,  and  papers  of  his  are  printed  in  its  transac- 
tions from  1756  to  1772.  He  also  had  prepared  for 
the  press  a  '*  Treatise  on  the  Crwtion  and  Deluge." 
whidi  the  infirmities  of  declining  life  prevented 
him  from  publishing.  He  died,  universally  rebpect- 
ed  and  lamented,  in  1772. 

BORN  (Ignatius),  baron,  an  eminent  minera- 
logist and  philologer,  was  bom  at  Carbburg  in  Tran- 
sylvania,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1742.  He  stu- 
died  early  in  the  Jesuits'  college  of  Viennl^  and  was 
prevailed  on  to  enter  the  society,  but  of  this  he  con- 
tinued a  member  scarcely  a  year  and  a  half.  He 
next  studied  law  at  Prague,  and  after  finishing  his 
coarse,  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Returning  to  Prague,  he  direetca  his  attention  to 
natural  history,  and  in  1770  he  was  received  into 
the  department  of  the  mines  and  mint  of  that  city. 
Making  a  tour  at  this  period  through  the  principal 
mining  districts  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  he 
descended  a  mine  at  Felso  Banya,  full  of  arsenical 
vapours,  raised  by  the  heat  employed  to  detach  the 
ore,  the  effects  of  which  l^e  never  recovered.  In 
1771  he  published  a  small  work  of  the  Jesuit  Pada, 
on  the  machinery  used  about  mines,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding years  pnnted  his  *'  Lithonhylacium  Boruea- 
num,"  or  a  catalogue  of  his  collection  of  fossils. 
This  made  him  known  to  the  principal  mineralogists 
in  Europe,  and  gave  him  admission  to  various  learned 
societies,  among  which  were  those  of  Stockholm, 
Bienna,  Padua,  and  London.  Not  confining  his 
mind  to  one  branch  of  study,  he  took  a  part  in  the 
work  entitled  "  Portraits  of  learned  men  and  artists 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,"  was  engaged  in  the 
"  Acta  Literaria  Bohemis  et  Moravise,*'  and  in  1775 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  private  literary  society  in 
Prague,  which  has  published  several  volumes  of  me* 
moirs.  In  1776  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
summoned  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  to  Vienna, 
in  order  to  arrange  and  describe  the  imperial  col- 
lection of  natnred  history;  and  he  published,  two 
years  after,  the  conphology  of  it,  in  the  expense  of 
which  splendid  work  he  nad  some  assistance  from 
the  empress.  As  a  reward  for  his  serrices,  and  that 
his  talents  might  be  more  usefully  employed,  the 
office  of  actual  counsellor  of  the  mines  and  mint 
was  conferred  u|»on  him  in  1779,  which  obliged  him 
to  a  constant  residence  in  Vienna.  Here  he  became 
an  active  member  of  the  society  of  freemasons,  and 
he  joined  most  of  the  learned  and  enlightened  cha- 
racters of  Vienpa  in  carrying  on  by  its  means  a 
masked  attack  upon  superstition,  and  errors  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  In  1 783  he  published  a  very  popular  and 
witty  publication,  eptitled  "  Mqg|chologia,"  a  severe 
satire  on  the  whole  body  of  monks,  whom  he  cha- 
racterised in  the  language  of  natural  history,  with 
all  the  methodical  divisions  of  order,  genus,  and 
vpccles,  employed  by  the  Linnean  school.  This 
•mision  was  complained  against  by  the  ckrgy,  hut 
the  complaints  only  drew  from  the  author  some  still 
j^ittcTQ?  satires,  a  species  of  frriting  to  whicl^  he  was 


addicted  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  or  t 
He  would  probably  also  have  lost  the  favour  of  tbe 
emperor,  but  for  his  knowledge  in  miuersJoffy  and 
metallurgy,  which  enabled  him  to  perform  vuuaUa 
senrices  to  the  state.  It  was  particularly  in  Ike 
process  of  extracting  the  noble  metals  from  tlieir 
ores,  by  amalgamation  with  quicksilver,  that  hii 
superior  skill  was  shown ;  and  a  decisive  ezpsoiaMnl 
of  this  kind  which  he  made  at  CJimunitx  by  the 
emperor's  order,  met  with  universal  appfobetio^ 
and  established  die  utility  of  his  discovery.  In  thie 
year  1786,  by  desire  of  the  emperor,  he  pnfaliBked 
his  treatise  on  the  process  of  amalgaaatioii,  fflee 
trated  with  numerous  engravings,  and  the  year  fA- 
lowinr  a  fhrther  account  of  it  was  pabliahed  by  hii 
friend  Ferber.  After  this,  as  his  method  waa  at- 
tended with  great  advantages  in  saving  wood,  tana^ 
and  labour,  the  emperor  gave  orders  that  it  shodd 
be  employed  in  the  Hungarian  mines;  and  as  a 
recompence  to  the  inventor,  granted  him  for  Urn 
years  a  third  of  the  sum  that  should  be  saved  by 
adopting  it,  and  for  ten  years  more  the  interest  ei 
that  sum.  In  1790,  he  published  in  two  votamas 
a  **  Catalogue  m^thodioue  raisonn^"  of  Miss  Rash's 
collection  of  fossils,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
classical  work  on  that  subject.  He  employed  him- 
self also  on  an  invention  for  bleachinff  wax  in  aftv 
hours  by  a  chemical  process,  and  another  finr  boiliiig 
salt  with  half  the  wood  commonly  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  was  engaged  in  writing  the  **  Fasti  Lee* 
poldini,"  or  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Leopold  U.  ia 
classical  Latin,  and  a  work  on  mineralogy,  when  the 
progress  of  his  disease,  at  last  attended  with  vioknt 
spasms,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  the  28th  of  Aug.  1791, 

BORN  (De).     See  HAUTxroRT. 

BORNEIL  (GiRAUD  ox),  a  celebrated  trooha, 
dour  of  the  Tith  century,  of  whom  Dante  often 
makes  mention  in  his  "  Purgatorio.**  Nothing  foib 
ther  is  related  of  him,  excepting  that  he  oomposed 
stimc  hundred  or  two  poetical  pieces,  of  which  82 
are  extant. 

BORNIER  (PuiLipPB  Dx),  a  lawyer  of  Meat- 

Ssllier,  author  of  two  learned  works  on  the  laws  ef 
e  kingdom,  died  in  1711,  aged  77. 
BORRI  or  BORRO  (Josbph  PaANcis),  a  nun 
whose  adventures  are  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
imposture  and  credulity,  was  born  at  Milan,  aheot 
1625.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits*  seminary  at 
Rome,  and  afterwards  followed  the  profeasaon  of 
physic,  to  which  he  joined  the  pursuit  of  chemical 
experiments.  In  his  early  yean  he  was  extiemdy 
debauched,  but  on  a  sudden  he  assumed  the  charac^ 
ter  of  a  religious  devotee,  declaimed  against  the 
corruption  of  the  age,  and  pretended  to  secret  revc^ 
lations  from  heaven.  Through  fear  of  attracting  ^ 
notice  of  the  inquisition,  he  left  Rome  and  retirad  t» 
Milan,  where  he  had  influence  enough  to  estaUish 
a  secret  congregation  of  followers,  Ixmnd  to'  him  by 
private  vows.  One  of  these  was  that  of  poverty, 
which  he  rendered  effectual  by  taking  all  their  pro- 

Serty  into  his  own  hands.  Among  his  religious 
octrines,  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  was  the 
deification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  he  called  the 
only  daughter  of  Qod,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Holv 
Spirit  incarnate.  He  assumed  all  the  prerogativei 
of  one  favoured  with  a  peculiar  mission  from  heaven, 
and  pretended  to  convey  iliiimination  to  his  followen 
by  the  imposition  of  hands.  On  the  imprisonment 
of  some  of  his  disciples,  however,  he  took  alarm  mi| 
9ed ;  a|)d  t|ie  inquisition  ia  the  i|Man  time  c»use4 
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his  effigy  to  be  publicly  bamt  at  Rome.  In  1661 
he  chose  Holland  for  his  residence,  where  he  ap- 
peared under  the  characters  of  chemist  and  physician, 
Mt  up  a  splendid  equipage,  and  encouraged  the 
belief  of  his  possessing  the  philosopher's  stone.  His 
real  means  of  livelihwd,  however,  consisted  in  the 
ait  of  swindling  the  credulous  out  of  their  money; 
which  havinff  practised  as  lon^  as  he  was  able,  he 
left  Amstenum  one  night  with  all  the  cash  and 
jerwels  he  could  collect,  and  hastened  to  Hamburgh, 
where  he  obtained  the  protection  and  ftivour  of  queen 
CItnstina  of  Sweden.  After  having  drawn  from  her 
all  the  money  she  could  spare,  for  the  discovery  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  he  went  to  Denmark,  where 
ha  hiad  still  greater  success  with  the  king,  whom  he 
«Bga^  in  very  large  expenses.  On  his  death. 
Bom,  fearing  to  be  called  to  account,  left  Denmark 
with  an  intention  to  go  to  Turkey,  but  being  appre- 
hended through  mistake  on  the  German  frontier  as 
»  political  criminal,  his  name  was  transmitted  to  the 
ampetor.  By  chance,  the  pope's  nuncio  was  present 
at  the  delivery  of  the  letter  announcing  the  appro- 
liansion  of  Borri,  upon  which  he  demanded  him  in 
the  pope's  name  as  an  heretical  offender,  and  the 
ampeior  delivered  him  up,  on  promise  that  his  life 
should  be  spared.  He  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  condonned  to  make  amende  hmorabief  and  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life.  The  renown  of  his  adventures 
cansed  him  here  to  be  visited  by  several  ^Msrsons  of 
vaak,  and  a  cure  that  he  wrought  on  the  duke 
d'Etrees,  the  French  ambassador,  obtained  for  him 
milder  treatment,  and  occasional  liberty  to  go  abroad. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
where  he  was  suffered  to  pursue  chemical  experi- 
nents,  and  in  which  ho  died  in  1695.  Two  pieces 
were  printed  in  his  name  at  Geneva  in  1681 ,  one 
entitled  **  La  Cbiave  del  Gabifietto"  (the  Key  of 
the  Cabinet),  a  series  of  letters  relative  to  alchemy 
and  the  Ros^crucian  philosophy ;  the  other,  "  Is- 
tninoni  Politici,"  a  set  of  political  aphorisms,  with 
a  commentary  addressed  to  the  king  of  Denmark. 
Some  medical  pieces  have  also  been  ascribed  to  him, 
hot  he  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  pretender  to 
sdeoee  in  every  department 

BORRICHIUS  (OlausV  properly  Borch,  a 
physician  of  extraordinary  learning,  biom  in  1626^ 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen  in  1644^ 
where  fbr  six  ^ears  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  variety  of  studies,  but  principally  those 
eonnected  with  medicine.  His  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  morals  obtained  him  a  canonry  at  Lunden  ; 
and  after  having  spent  five  ^ears  in  the  tuition  of 
the  children  of  the  prime  minister  Gerstorf^  he  was 
iMMninated  to  the  nrofessorships  of  philosophy,  poe* 
try,  chemistry,  and  botany,  in  Copenhagen.  He 
DOW  travelled  through  several  countries  in  Europe, 
graduated  at  Angers,  and  brought  back  in  1666  a 
mass  of  useful  information,  and  large  connections 
with  foreign  Utsrati.  He  then  appli^  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  which  he  fulfilled  many  years  with  great 
credit,  also  following  his  profession  of  physic,  and 
writing  a  number  of  books.  In  1686  he  was  created 
counsellor  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  in  1689 
cennsellor  of  the  royal  chancery,  and  died  in  1690, 
after  undergoing  an  uiuuccessfiil  operation  for  the 
stone.  Borrichius  was  an  author  in  various  branches 
of  literature.  As  a  philologist,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  works  entitled  "  Conspectus  prsstaiip 
tiorum  seriptorum  lingua  Latims,"  **  Cositationes 
de  variis  linguse  Latin*  Atatibos^"   "  iVi^^cta  phi- 


lologica  et  judicium  de  lexicis  Latinis  Grsecisque," 
"  Antique  Romn  imago,"  **  De  Syllabarum  quan- 
titate,"  "  Dissertat  de  Poetis  Grascis  et  Latinis." 
In '  chemistry,  which  was  his  favourite  study,  he 
wrote  a  curious  work,  "  De  ortu  et  pro^ressu  Che- 
mise," 1668 ;  and  afterwards  a  more  copious  one  on 
the  same  subject,  '*  Hermetis  iEgyptiorum  et  che- 
micorum  sapientia  ab  H.  Conringio  vindicata," 
1674.  His  work  abounds  with  learning,  and  ooik 
tains  every  thing  that  can  be  said  for  uie  chemical 
knowledge  of  the  ancients,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
displays  credulity,  and  in  some  places  the  arts  of  a 
controversialist  He  left  a  posthumous  work,  enti* 
tied,  "Chemicorum  illustrium  libellus,"  which  is 
chiefly  a  chronological  history  of  alchymists.  In 
the  practice  of  me£cine  he  wrote  a  great  number  of 
treatises,  either  separalelv  or  in  the  epistles  of  Bar* 
tholine,  and  the  "  Acta  Uafniensia."  Some  of  the 
principal  of  these  are,  "  De  usu  plantarum  indige- 
narum  in  medicina,"  &c.  1688,  *'  De  somno,  et 
Romniferis  maxime  papaveraceis,"  1682 ;  "  De  mor* 
bis  soporosis,"  j^c 

BOliROMEO  (Charles),  cardinal,  and  a  saint 
of  the  Roman  church,  was  the  son  of  count  Gilbert 
Borromeo  and  a  sister  of  pope  Pius  IV.  He  was 
bom  at  the  castle  of  Arona  iu  1538,  and  made  an 
early  progress  in  letters.  On  the  accession  of  his 
uncle  to  the  popedom,  in  1559,  he  was  called  to 
Rome,  and  elevated  to  the  dignities  of  cardinal-ne* 

f»hew,  archbishop  of  Milan,  grand  penitentiary, 
egate  of  Bologna,  Romagna,  and  the  march  of  An- 
cona,  and  protector  of  several  crowns  and  religious 
orders.  He  in  fact,  at  the  a|(e  of  twenty-two,  go- 
verned the  most  important  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  letters  and  learned  men 
during  that  pontificate  are  almost  entirely  to  be  as- 
cribed to  him.  He  instituted  an  academy  in  his 
house  named  the  Vatican  Knights,  where  all  the 
learned  men  in  Rome  assembled  to  discuss  questions 
of  literature,  particularly  relative  to  sacred  subjects. 
At  his  setting  out  in  life  he  adopted  all  the  splen* 
dour  and  magnificence  in  his  household  and  equir 
page  which  suited  the  young  nephew  and  favourite 
of  a  pope ;  but  the  council  of  Trent  having  warmly 
enjoined  the  reformation  of  clerical  manners,  he 
was  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  obedience  to  its 
decrees.  He  dismissed  eighty  domestics  at  once, 
discarded  silk  from  his  dress,  and  fasted  once  every 
week  on  bread  and  water.  He  likewise  zealouidy 
co-operated  with  the  council  in  the  design  of  pro- 
moting better  education  among  the  clergy,  and  in* 
stituted  a  number  of  seminaries  in  his  own  diocese 
and  other  places  for  this  purpose.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Jesuits'  college  in  Milan;  and  to  him 
was  chiefly  owing  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  edi- 
fice for  the  university  of  Bologna.  After  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  he  retired  to  his  archbishopric,  and 
chiefly  employed  himself  in  the  reformation  of  reli- 
gious orders,  and  other  cares  relative  to  the  good  of 
the  church  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  In  a 
cruel  pestilence  he  assisted  the  poor  personally  and 
by  his  clergy,  and  sold  his  goods  to  give  them  relief. 
He  held  several  provincial  councils  and  synods,  in 
which  he  passed  tha  most  salutary  regulations  for 
church  government.  In  the  midst  of  these  merito* 
rious  l^KHirs  he  was  cut  off  at  the  age  of  forty* 
seven,  in  1584.  Pope  Paul  V,  in  1610,  bestowe4 
on  him  the  honours  of  canonizatioQ,  wl^ich  few  in 
the  later  ages  seem  better  to  have  deserved.  This 
cardinal  left  a  great  number  of  wntinj^s  on  subjccU 
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of  faith  and  morals,  of  which  five  volumes  folio  were 
printed  at  Milan  in  1747.  A  large  collection  of  his 
manuscript  letters  is  preserved  in  that  city.  He 
wrote  also  "  Acta  Ecclesire  Mediolanensis,"  folio, 
1599. — FfiKDKiiit;,  also  a  cardinal,  and  archbishop 
of  Milan,  was  cousin-german  to  the  preceding,  and 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Ambrosian  library  at  Mi- 
lan. He  died  in  1632,  leaving  several  pious  works, 
of  which  the  principal  are,  "  Sacri  Ragionamenti," 
Milan,  1632-1646,  4  vols,  folio ;  "  Ragionamenti 
Spirituali,"  ibid.  1673-1676;  and  "  De  Piacere  del- 
la  mente  Christiana,"  ibid.  1625. 

BORROMINI  (Francis),  an  Italian  architect, 
remarkable  for  his  singular  and  fantastic  taste,  was 
bom  in  1599  at  Bissona  in  the  diocese  of  Como, 
where  his  father  followed  the  same  profession.  He 
was  sent  at  nine  years  of  age  to  study  sculpture  at 
Milan,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  Mademo  his  re- 
lation was  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's.  Under  his 
patronage  he  turned  his  attention  principally  to 
architecture,  only  occasionally  indulging  his  taste 
for  sculpture.  On  the  death  of  Maoerno  in  1629, 
Borrommi  worked  under  his  successor  Bernini,  and 
being  protected  by  pope  Urban  VIII.,  was  employed 
about  the  church  of  Sapienzia  and  the  Barberini 
palace.  His  reputation  soon  rose  so  hi^h,  that  the 
king  of  Spain  ordered  from  him  a  design  for  the 
enlu^ement  of  his  palace  at  Rome,  which  though 
never  executed,  was  magnificently  rewarded,  as  well 
in  money,  as  by  the  order  of  St.  James.  The  pope 
likewise  confeired  on  him  the  order  of  Christ,  and  a 
pension.  Thus  far  he  proceeded  in  a  career  of  pros- 
perity ;  but  the  extravagance  of  his  taste  at  length 
raised  him  many  critics,  and  Bernini  particularly 
opposed  him  as  a  dangerous  corrupter  of  the  sound 
principles  of  the  art.  He  obtainra  the  direction  of 
a  biiil<&ng  for  which  Borromini  had  given  the  designs, 
which  80  greatlv  chagrined  the  latter,  that  he  retired 
for  some  time  into  Lombard^.  On  his  return,  he 
employed  himself  in  preparing  a  set  of  grotesques 
for  engraving ;  but  the  affront  be  had  received  dwelt 
90  deeply  on  his  mind,  that  he  fell  at  length  into  a 
kind  of 'phrenitic  state.  In  one  of  his  paroxysms; 
beinj:  refused  the  use  of  paper  and  a  light,  he  seised 
a  sword,  and  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound,  in  his 
68(h  year.  The  great  aim  of  this  artist,  was  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  his  brethren  by  singularities. 
He  twisted  and  turned  all  the  lines  of  his  edifices, 
made  nrojections  and  recesses  of  all  possible  shapes, 
heaped  together  a  multiplicity  of  whimsical  and  in- 
ctrngruons  ornaments,  and,  in  short,  passed  aU  the 
bounds  of  good  sense  and  propriety.  Jealous  of  his 
brethren,  and  full  of  ideas  of  his  own  superiority,  he 
always  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  and  be- 
fore  his  death  burned  all  his  designs  lest  any  other 
architect  should  pass  them  off  for  his  own.  Many 
of  his  performances  are  to  be  seen  at  Home  in 
churches  and  palaces,  generally  marked  by  their 
singularity,  but  not  without  some  striking  beauties. 
His  best  work  is  accounted  to  be  the  college  of  the 
Propaganda. 

BOIiZONE  (Luciano),  was  bom  at  Genoa  in 
1590,  and  studied  under  his  uncle  Filippo  Bertolotti. 
He  was  eminent  both  as  a  portrait  and  historical 
painter,  but  excelled  in  the  latter  capacity.  He 
was  killed  in  lt>45,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
the  scaffolding  on  which  he  stood  whilst  painting 
the  ceiling  of  the  Chiesa  della  Nunsiata,  <t  Genoa. 
He  left  three  sons,  Giovanni  Batista,  Carlo,  and 
FhANciftco  Maria,  who  were  all  painters;  the  last 


painted  landscapes  in  the  style  of  Claude  and  Gas- 
par  Poussin. 

BOS  or  BOSGHE  (Jbrome),  an  ancient  painter 
and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Bois-le-Duc,  and  took 
pleasure  in  painting  devils,  witches,  and  onchanu 
ments.  His  pictures,  distinguished  by  the  freedom 
of  his  touch  and  the  strength  of  his  colonring,  art 
held  in  high  estimation— though,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  which  he  selected,  they  excite  a  degree 
of  horror  blended  with  admiration.  He  was  also  an 
engraver,  and  the  first  artist  who  attempted  to 
engrave  in  the  grotesque  style ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  more  distinguished  by  fertility  of  inventioa 
than  b^  a  correct  judgment  The  two  plates  moat 
deservinjg  of  mention,  are  "  St.  Christopher"  carry- 
ing the  infant  Jesos  across  the  water  and  bendins 
under  his  load;  and  the  **  Last  Judgment,"  in  which 
Christ  appears  seated  on  a  rainbow,  with  two  angda 
on  each  side  and  sounding  trumpets. 

BOS  (Lewis  Janssbn,  or  John  Lswis  ob),  a 
painter,  was  bom  at  Bois-le-Dac,  and  having  receiv. 
ed  instructions  in  painting  from  the  artists  of  his 
native  city,  applied  himself  to  study  after  nature, 
and  became  eminent  for  the  truth  of  his  coloariiig^ 
and  the  neatness  of  his  handling.  His  favourite 
subjects  were  flowers  and  curious  plants,  which  he 
grouped  in  vases  of  glass  or  crystal  half  filled  with 
water,  and  to  which  he  gave  a  peculiarly  natural  and 
pleasing  appearance.  He  also  exhibited  on  the 
leaves  of  his  subjects  the  drops  of  dew  with  singular 
transparency,  and  embellish^  them  with  butterflies, 
bees,  wasps,  and  other  insects,  in  a  manner  superior 
to  that  of  any  contemporary  artists.  In  the  style  of 
his  portraits  he  was  no  less  excellent  than  in  hb 
composition  of  still-lifis^    He  died  in  1507. 

BOS  (Gaspar  Vandbn),  a  Dutch  painter  of  sea 
nieces,  was  born  at  Hoom,  in  1634^  and  died  in 
1666.  His  pictures  are  much  admired  for  their 
finish  and  truth  of  colouring. 

BOS  (Lambbrt),  a  distinguished  philologist,  was 
bom  in  1670,  at  Worcum,  in  Holland,  where  his 
father  was  rector  of  a  college.  He  himself  became 
Greek  proiSessor  at  Franeker,  in  which  office  he  died, 
much  regretted,  in  1717.  His  principsd  wot-ks  are, 
"A  New  Edition,  with  Additions,  of  the  Greek 
Grammar  of  Vilerus;"  "An  Edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  with  Prolegomena  and  various  Readings,** 
2  vols.  4to. ;  "Thomas  Magistri  edogss  cum  notis ;" 
"  Exercitationes  Philologicss,  quibis  Novi  Faederis 
loca  nonnulla  iUustrantnr,"  1708,  and  1713,  8vo.; 
"Mysterii  Ellipseos  Grsecss  expositi  specimen;" 
"Antiquitatum  Grsecarum  descriptio;"  "Animad- 
versiones  ad  scriptores  quosdam  Graoos."  The  pro- 
found erudition  of  Bos  is  commemorated  by  several 
critics,  particularly  by  Fabricius  in  his  "Bibl.  Grec," 
and  Hemstcrshusius  in  his  oration,  "De  Lingws 
Grscse  pnestantia." 

BOS  (John  Baptist).     See  Dubos. 

BOSC  D' ANTIC.     See  D'Antic. 

BOSC  (Jambs  nu),  a  native  of  Normandy,  inti- 
mate with  d'Ablancouit,  was  author  of  '*  L'Honn^te 
Femme,"  "  La  Femme  Heroiquc,"  and  other  works. 
He  died  about  the  year  1680. 

BOSC  (Petbr  du),  the  most  eminent  preacher 
among  the  French  protestants  in  his  time,  was  bom 
at  Bayeux  in  1623;  educated  at  Montauban  and 
Saumur ;  and,  in  his  23d  year,  was  ordained  one  oi 
the  ministers  of  Caen.  Here  he  soon  acquired  the 
highest  reputation  for  eloquence,  and  his  fame  spread 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  so  that  the  chuuhesof 
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Charenton  and  Paris  made  the  warmest  solicitations 
to  obtain  him  for  their  pastor,  bnt  in  vain.  In  1664, 
on  a  fklse  charge  made  against  him  of  having  spoken 
in  very  offensive  terms  on  auricular  confession,  he 
was  exiled  for  a  time  to  Chabns;  but  such  powerful 
intercession  was  made  for  him,  that  he  was  allowed 
to  retom  to  Caen  in  the  same  year.  His  return 
diffused  a  general  joy  through  the  city,  which  proved 
how  much  he  was  esteemed  by  all  parties.  Of  this 
a  catholic  gentleman,  of  a  free  character,  gave  a  very 
singular  testimony.  He  solemnized  the  event  by 
sending  for  two  Franciscans  to  drink  with  him; 
and  he  urged  the  bottle  so  much,  that  one  of  them 
died  on  the  spot  Next  day  be  waited  on  M.  dn 
Bosc,  and  told  him  "  that  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  sacrifice  a  monk  to  the  public  joy ;  that  the  offer- 
ing would  have  been  more  suitable  had  it  been  a 
Jesuit,  but  he  hoped  it  would  be  acceptable  though 
only  a  Franciscan/'  M.  du  Bosc  was  looked  up  to 
as  a  leader  among  the  protestants,  and  was  employed 
to  draw  up  and  present  various  remonstrances  and 
repreaentations  against  the  severities  which  intole- 
rance was  continually  meditating  with  regard  to  his 
•ecL  Being,  by  an  arret  of  the  parliament  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  1665,  prohibited  from  exercising  his  mi- 
nistry»  he  retired  to  Holland,  and  becapue  a  minister 
of  the  French  church  at  Rotterdam,  till  his  death,  in 
1692.  The  works  of  du  Bosc  are  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  printed  in  his  life-time ;  and  a  collection 
of  public  napers,  speeches,  letters  on  points  of  divi- 
nity, Greek,  Latin,  and  French  verses,  &c.,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  son-in-law. 

BOSC  (HiPPOLiTus),  taught  anatomy  and  medi- 
cine at  Ferrara,  towards  the  end  of  the  loth  century. 
He  was  also  a  distinguished  practitioner  of  surgery. 
His  works  are,  ^*  De  vuhieribus  a  bellico  fulmine 
illatia,"  Ferraris,  1596,  4to.  He  attributes  the 
principal  part  of  the  mischief  in  gun-shot  wounds  to 
the  heat  of  the  ball.  **  De  Issione  motus  digitorum, 
et  macie  brachii."  This  was  published  by  J.  Lau- 
terbach,  in  his  "  Concilia,"  at  Francfort,  in  1605, 
4to. ;  *'  De  cnrandis  vulneribns  capitis  brevis  me- 
thodns,"  Fen .  1609,  4to. ;  "  De  fiMulUte  anatomica, 
lecCionea  viij,cum  quibusdamobservationibus,"  1600, 
4to. ;  a  judieioos  and  useftil  comnendium,  inters- 
peraed  with  some  valuable  notes  ana  observations  by 
the  author. 

BOSC  (Clauds  du),  an  engraver,  was  a  native 
of  France,  and  bein^  invited  to  En^^land  by  Nicholas 
Dorigny,  assisted  him  for  some  tmie  in  engraving 
the  cartoons  of  Raphael ;  and,  separating  from  Do- 
rigny, he  undertook  to  engrave  the  cartoons  for  the 
printsehers.  He  also  engraved  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's battles,  for  which  he  received  80^  per  plate; 
and,  assisted  first  by  De  Guemier,  and  afterwards 
by  Beauvais  and  Baron,  he  completed  them  within 
two  years,  in  1717.  He  then  became  a  printselier, 
and  published,  by  subscription,  the  translations  of 
'*  Picart's  Religious  Ceremonies."  As  an  engraver, 
he  possessed  no  great  merit :  his  style  is  coarse  and 
heavy,  and  the  drawing  of  the  naked  parts  of  the 
figure  in  his  plates  is  very  defective. 

BOSCAGER  (John),  an  eminent  French  lawyer, 
was  bom  at  Beziers  in  1601,  and  came  young  to 
Paris,  where  his  uncle,  la  For^t,  was  an  eminent 
teacher  in  law.  After  having  travelled  to  Italy, 
and  gained  great  reputation  at  the  university  of 
Padua,  he,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  succeeded  to 
has  chair,  which  he  occupied  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
coaaposed  some  treatises  in  Latin,  which,  at  the  re- 


quest of  Colbert,  he  translated  into  French.  These 
were  published  under  the  title  of  "  Institute  of  the 
Roman  and  the  French  Law,  with  Remarks  by 
Francis  de  Launay,*'  4to.,  1686.  After  his  death 
was  published  another  work  of  his,  **  De  Justitia  et 
Jure,"  12mo.,  1669.  Boscager  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  by  an  unfortunate  accident  Walking 
out  alone  near  his  country  house,  he  fell  into  a 
ditch,  whence  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself ; 
and  it  was  uot  till  next  morning  that  his  domestics 
discovered  him.     He  survived  only  a  few  days. 

BOSCAN  (MosBN  Juan  Almogavab),  a  cele- 
brated reformer  of  Spanish  poetry,  was  bom  at  Bar- 
celona, towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He 
was  tutor  to  the  famous  duke  of  Alva,  and  intimate 
friend  of  Garcilaso  de  le  Vega.  The  latter  bears  a 
pleasing  testimony  to  his  virtue  and  genius  in  some 
tines  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Southey  : 

Then,  hand  in  hand, 
A  youth  approach'd,  with  Phoebus ;  in  his  face 
The  skilful  eye  might  read  benevolence 
And  wisdom ;  he  was  perfected  in  all 
The  lore  and  various  arts  of  courtesy 
That  humanize  mankind ;  the  graceful  port. 
And  the  fair  front  of  open  manuness. 
Discovered  Boscan." 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  Andrew  Navagero,  then 
ambassador  from  Venice  to  Charles  V.,  that  Bos- 
can made  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Italian 
meaiutef  and  taste.  Garcilaso  was  his  coadjutor, 
and  a  collection  of  their  works  was  published  toge- 
ther in  1544.  One  of  Boccan's  pieces  is  a  para- 
phrase ofthe  '*  Hero  and  Leander"  of  Mussbus.  He 
possessed  more  learning  than  taste,  and  more  taste 
than  genius.  He  is  never  sublime,  but  sometimes 
ingenious  and  neat  in  his  turns.  In  prose  he  tiam- 
lated  the  "  Courtier"  of  Castiliogni.  He  died  about 
1542,  or  1543. 

BOSCAWEN  (Edward),  second  son  of  Hugh 
riscount  Falmouth,  was  bora  in  1711,  and  having 
entered  early  into  the  navy,  was  captain  of  the 
Shoreham,  of  twenty  guns,  in  1740,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  that  and  the  following  year,  at  the 
taking  of  Porto  Bello,  and  at  the  siege  of  Cartha- 
gena.  In  December,  1742,  he  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  William  GlanviUe,  esq.,  of  St  Clere^  in 
Kent,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  member  of 
pariiament  for  Truro,  in  Cornwall.  In  1744  be  was 
made  captain  of  the  Dreadnought,  of  sixty  guns; 
and  on  the  29th  of  April  he  took  the  Medea,  a 
French  man  of  war,  commanded  by  M.  Hocquart  In 
Januarv,  1744-5,  he  was  one  of  the  courtr-martial  ap- 
pointecf  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Mostyn; 
and  during  .the  rebellion,  an  invasion  l^ing  appre- 
hended, he  commanded  as  commodore  on  board  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  at  the  Nore.  In  November,  1746, 
being  then  captain  of*  the  Namur,  of  seventy-four 
guns,  he  chased  into  admiral  Anson's  fleet  the  Mer- 
cury ;  and  on  May  3,  1747,  he  signalized  himself 
under  the  admirals  Anson  and  Warren,  in  an  en- 
gagement with  a  French  fleet  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  with  a  musketrball.  In 
July,  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
conmiander  in  chief  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  em- 
ployed on  an  expedition  to  the  East  Indies.  In  these 
parts,  though  failing  in  an  attempt  on  the  settle- 
ment of  Pondicherry,  he  succeeded  in  making  him- 
self master  of  Madras,  and  returned  to  England, 
where,  during  the  ensuing  peace,  he  obtained  a  seat 
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at  the  Admiralty-board.  In  1755  he  asftin  tailed 
for  North  America,  and  in  an  action  with  a  French 
a^uadron,  the  evil  fortune  of  M.  Hocqnart  compelled 
bun  a  third  time  to  strike  to  the  cont^neror  who  had, 
sinffolarly  enough,  subdued  him  twice  before.  In 
17^  in  conjunction  with  lord  Amherst,  who  comr 
manded  the  land  forces,  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
Loaisbonrg  and  Gape  Breton ;  and  the  year  follow- 
ing, haring  then  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean, 
punned  me  Toulon  fleet,  under  De  la  Clue,  through 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  coming  up  with  it  in 
Lagos  Bay,  completely  defeated  i^  burning  two 
ships  and  taking  three.  For  these  services  he  re- 
caiTsd  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  3;,00(M.  a  year, 
with  the  rank  of  general  of  marines  in  1760.  He 
died  in  the  January  of  the  foUowinc  year.— Wil- 
liam, nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1752; 
and  alter  he  had  been  caUed  to  the  bar,  obtained  a 
commissionership  of  the  Tictualling  board  and  of 
hankrapti^  and  died  in  1811,  leaving  a  larse  family 
by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  archdeacon  Ibbetson. 
In  addition  to  a  professional  work  on  convictions 
upon  penal  statutes,  he  published  an  essay  on  the 
progress  of  satire,  and  a  translation  of  Horace,  be- 
ndes  occasional  oontribntions  to  various  periodical 
reviews  and  magannes. 

BOSCH  (Balthasbb  Vanden),  a  painter  of 
conversations  and  nortraits,  was  bom  at  Antwer]^  in 
1675.  He  paintea  portraits  with  great  reputation, 
and  particularly  a  portrait  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rougn  on  a  horse,  painted  by  Van  Bloemen.  His 
paintings  fetched  an  extravagant  price,  exceeding 
that  produced  by  the  performances  of  Teniers  or 
OiAaaie,  vrith  which  they  cannot,  in  reality,  pretend 
to  any  competition.  His  pencil  is  lights  his  touch 
spirited,  and  his  figures,  more  elegant  than  those  of 
ttkost  of  his  contemporaries,  are  dtessed  in  the  mode 
of  the  time. 

BOSCH  (Jacob  Van  den),  a  painter  of  still  life, 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1636,  and  painted  summer 
fruits  with  a  neat  pencil,  and  with  sach  an  exact 
imitation  of  nature,  that  they  appeared  delicious,  and 
almost  real. 

BOSCH  (Jebomb  dx\  a  native  of  Amsterdam, 
where  he  was  born  March  23,  1740,  published  seve- 
ral Latin  poems  of  merit,  and  *'  Anthologia  Grseca, 
cum  versione  Latina  H.  Grotii,"  4vols.'^4to.  His 
poem  entitled  "  Laude  Buonapartii"  has  been  seve- 
ral times  reprinted  in  Holland,  France,  and  Ger- 
many.   Bosch  died  June  1,  1811. 

BOSCHA  (Peter  Paul),  a  priest  of  Milan, 
was  keeper  of  the  Ambrosiau  library,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  learning,  and  services  to  men  of 
letters,  was  made,  in  1680,  apostolic  prothonotary  to 
Innocent  X.  He  published  a  tract  relative  to  the 
Ambrosiau  library,  and  died  April  22, 1699,  aged  67. 
BOSCHAERT  (Nicholas),  an  artist  of  An- 
twerp,  celebrated  for  bis  picUires  of  flowers  and 
fruit  He  was  bom  in  16v6}  but  the  time  of  his 
death  is  not  mentioned. 

BOSCHERON,  a  wriUr  of  the  18th  century, 
published  "  Carpentariana,"  a  collection  of  the 
Don  mots,  &c.  of  Fr.  Charpentier,  a  volume  of 
poems,  and  a  few  other  works  now  forgotten. 

BOSCHI  (Fabrizzio),  a  painter  bom  at  Flo- 
rence about  the  year  1570,  studied  under  Domenico 
Passignani,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  executed  in 
fresco  a  considerable  work  of  the  life  of  St.  Bona- 
ventnre,  which,  according  to  Baldinucci,  excited 
coDsiderablf  admiration.    One  of  his  best  p^rform^ 


ances  is  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  8t.  Pul, 
painted  for  th^  church  of  the  Certosa  at  Fkneaee. 

BOSCHINI  (Mabco),  an  Italian  painter,  en- 
graver,  and  poet,  flourished  at  Venice  about  ths 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  painted  lN>thi 
emperor  Leopold  I.,  for  the  arehdnke  of  Austria, 
and  Alphonso  IV.  duke  of  Modena,  and  reeeivsd 
from  each  a  chain  of  gold.  He  published  *'Lt 
Miniere  delle  pittnra,"  &c.  and  otJfter  works. 

BOSCHIXJS  (John),  a  native  of  Liege,  of  eon- 
siderable  learning  and  abilities,  vras  invited  ialSM^ 
to  the  chair  of  professor  of  medicine  at  IngoUrfsd^ 
which  he  held  with  credit  several  yean.  His  vsib 
are,  "  De  pcste  Uber,"  *'  Concordia  pkilosoplMnnB, 
ac  medicorum,  de  humano  conceptn,  atque  loBtAs  is- 
cremento,  animatione,  morain  ntero,  ac  nativitils;* 
"  Oratio  de  optimo  medico,  et  medidnss  anctoiiliei^ 
inter  orationes  Ingoldstadienses." 

BOSCOLI  (Andrea),  an  historical  painter,  vh 
bora  at  Florence  in  1553,  and  educated  under  Sanli 
di  Titi.  He  was  the  first  person  who  had  ajort 
notion  of  the  chiaro-scuro,  and  used  it  ntecuMj 


in  the  Florentine  school;  where,  thoogh  it  hadbeoi 
happily  practised  by  Giorgione  at  Venice,  and  ahs 
by  Titian,  it  was  not  well  understood  before  kh 
tune.  He  studied  after  nature,  and  in  his  travds  k 
drew  sketches  of  any  particulajr  objects  that  sinek 
him ;  but  pursuing  this  practice  at  Loretto,  witkie* 
gard  to  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  he  was  mod 
by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  condemned  to  be  ksog* 
ed ;  but  he  happily  escaped,  within  a  few  houn  sf 
execution,  by  the  interposition  of  signior  Baaim, 
who  explained  to  the  chief  magistrate  his  innoecsl 
intention.  He  was  also  an  engraver,  but  the  ob- 
jects of  his  plates  are  not  specified  either  by  Uh 
rolles  or  Florcnt  le  Comte.     He  died  in  1606. 

BOSCOVICH  (Joseph  Roger),  a  cekbnlsa 
geometer  and  astronomer,  fellow  of  Ine  royal  sodstj 
of  London,  and  of  various  other  academies,  corre- 
spondent of  the  royal  academy  at  Paris,  was  bon  at 
Ragusa  in  Dahnatia,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1711.  I> 
his  fifteenth  year  he  entered  into  the  company  flf 
Jesuits,  and  was  nominated  professor  of  matbeiBa' 
tics  in  the  Roman  college  before  he  had  compklea 
the  entire  course  of  his  studies ;  a  singular  deroi^ 
tion  from  the  usual  custom.  He  was  empkiysd  bt 
several  popes  to  secure  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  wkict 
was  apprehended  to  be  in  danger  of  feUisg.  H« 
measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  the  f^^^*****^ 
states ;  constructed  a  plan  of  that  dominion  fiw  tst 
direction  of  several  harbours  and  rtreams;  andvai 
likewise  employed  in  visiting  the  Pontine  iB*''^{ji'' 
order  to  give  adrice  respecting  its  drainage.  Tw 
republic  of  Lucca  entrasted  him  with  the  defence  flf 
its  interests  relative  to  iu  waters  and  boandsiy, 
then  in  discussion  vrith  the  deputies  of  Tvtaay, 
and  he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  to  defend  this  csw 
before  the  emjperor.  After  this  expedition,  dnnsi 
which  he  visited  most  parts  of  Europe,  he  was  ^ 
pointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  universKyw 
Pavia,  and  afterwards  taught  astronomy  and  opW» 
in  the  palatine  schools.  The  celebrated  o^*''^ 
at  Milan  was  constructed  according  to  his  pIUi  f^ 
is  indebted  to  his  purse  for  much  of  the  chMp"** 
construction.  On  the  extinction  of  the  erder  « 
Jesuits,  the  duke  of  Tuscany  offered  him  tlie  i^ 
of  professor  at  the  university  of  Pisa ;  and  Lewis  a». 
invited  him  into  France  in  1773,  where  be  grastM 
him  an  appointment  under  the  title  of^j'f^^r 
optics  to  tha  navy,  with  a  pension  of  800O  1W» 
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This  tidia  indnced  him  to  extend  hie  enqmries  to  the 
newest  and  most  difficult  part  of  optica^  the  theory 
of  •  achromatic  telescopes,  which  occupies  one-thiid 
ef  five  quarto  volumes,  which  he  published  in  1785, 
aad  contatDA  much  new  and  important  matter.  In 
the  year  1783  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Paiii^  and 
retired  to  Milan,  where  he  was  nniversallv  respected 
fiir  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  at  this  city,  Febru. 
•Tf  12^  1787.  The  catalognie  of  his  works,  previous 
to  the  year  1762,  is  found  in  the  second  edition  of 
kisMMm,  *'De  soliset  luna  defectibus,"  published 
in  that  vear.  His  <*Theoria  Philosophic  naturalis," 
thoii^  lese  studied  than  it  deserves,  has  rendered 
Ua  name  ftunons  on  account  of  its  opposition  to  the 
■toimifal  philosophy,  which  ascribes  unpenetrability 
to  the  particles  of  matter.  His  other  works  are, 
"  Diseertationes  quintaad  Dioptricam  pertinentes," 
4to.  Vienna,  1767;  "Observations on  Telescopes," 
Milan ;  "  A  Vovage  from  Constantinople  into  Po- 
land;'* '*De  £xpeditione  literaria,"  &c.  In  a 
work  of  father  Luino,  Jesuit  of  Milan,  we  find  two 
memoirs  of  Boscovich,  one  on  logarithms,  and  the 
other  on  a  method  of  raising  an  infinifci-nomial  to 
an  indefinite  power ;  and  in  a  work  of  Mr.  Toaldo 
of  Padua,  we  find  a  memoir  of  his  on  a  new  con- 
•traction  of  the  astronomical  pendulum;  descrip- 
tion of  ancient  monuments  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Tojn;  account  of  a  newly-disoorered  highway  from 
Modena  to  Pistoia  across  the  Apennine;  various 
Ladn  poems,  printed  at  Milan.  In  the  works  of 
fsther  I^achi,  Jesuit,  are  inserted  a  long  letter  on 
the  measure  of  running  waters,  and  a  memoir  rekr 
tive  to  a  lawsuit,  occasioned  bjr  oertain  claims  rela- 
tive to  wdters.  Various  memoirs  are  also  inserted 
in  the  eollectioa  of  the  Parisian  academy.  Bosco- 
vich was  a  man  much  beloved  in  society ;  his  con- 
versation was  animat.ed  and  agreeable,  and  his  fsci- 
tity  liar  poetical  composition  was  such,  that  he 
readily  dictated  verses  in  the  course  of  conversation 
with  his  friends. 

BOSB  (Adam  Hsnry  and  Christopher  Dis- 
TnicH),  two  brothers,  who  served  with  distinction  in 
tha  Saxon  army.  The  first  died  with  the  rank  of 
general  in  1749;  the  second  was  employed  in  vari- 
ona  embassies,  and  died  in  the  fortress  of  Pleissen- 
bourgh,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  diplomatic 
errors,  in  1741. 

BOSIO  (Jamss),  knight  servitor  of  the  order  of 
Malta,  was  a  native  of  Milan,  and  flourished  about 
the  end  of  the  16th  century.  The  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  order  at  Rome  was  lone  committed 
to  him,  in  which  office  he  acquitted  himself  with 
reputation.  He  is  known  as  a  literary  character  by 
his  elaborate  and  voluminous  history  of  the  order  of 
Malta,  entitled  "  Dell'  Istoria  della  sacra  religione 
ddl*  illttstrissima  militia  di  Son  Gioano  Gierosoli- 
mitano,"  3  vols,  folio,  printed*  at  Rome  in  1621, 
1629,  and  1684.  The  style  of  this  work  is  verbose 
and  prolix,  and  little  critical  judgment  is  shewn  in 
the  matter ;  yet  the  multiplicity  of  facu  it  contains 
has  rendered  it  the  source  whence  later  historians 
of  the  order  have  derived  most  of  their  materials. 
The  measure  of  the  author's  mind  may  be  learned 
from  the  extraordinary  devotion  he  paid  to  the  wood 
d  the  real  cross,  the  history  of  which  he  wrote  from 
its  discovery  in  the  time  of  Constantine.-^ANTUo- 
NT,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  also  agent  at  Rome 
for  Malta,  distinguished  himself  for  ms  researches 
into  the  catacombs  and  vaults  of  Rome,  the  fruits  of 
«Imc]|»  were  published  ^SUf  i^t  dea^  in  a  jToljo  vo- 


lume, entitled  "  Rmna  Sotteranea,"  1632,  contain- 
ing  all  the  monuments  and  epitaphs  to  be  met  with 
of  the  first  Christians.  This  work  was  translaled 
into  Latin,  with  improvements  by  Paul  Ariaghi* 
in  1651. 
BOSIUS  (John  An^rsw),  an  eminent  philolo- 

fer  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  June  17, 
626.  After  having  taken  his  jmmMu  degree,  ha 
studied  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history  at  Stras* 
borg,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  city,  he  wif 
adxnttted  assessor  of  philosophy.  In  1656,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  become  professor  of  history 
at  Jena,  where  he  founded  the  society  of  the  Inqoi- 
rers,  Saci0ia$  diiquimntiwn,  and  was  saceessivol^ 
dean,  and  rector,  of  the  university.  He  died  April 
29,  1674.  His  chief  works  are  an  edition  of  Corne- 
lius Nepos,  one  of  the  most  correct  extant,  and 
«  Petionii  Satyricon  pnritate  donatum,"  ftc. 

BOSON,  kmg  of  Aries  and  Provence,  the  estab- 
b'sher  of  the  monarchy  called  by  historians  Bar^a* 
dy  CiuJwrana,  was  brother  of  the  empress  Riehilda, 
wife  of  Charles  the  Bald.  After  having  married 
Hermengarde,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Xiouis  II., 
he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  royal  dignity  in  tha 
above  kingdom,  and  styled  himself  king  of  Provence. 
His  residence  was  at  Aries,  and  hence  is  derived  tha 
name,  kingdom  of  Aries.  He  was  deprived  of  seve- 
ral provinces  by  Louis  and  Qarloman,  but  the  united 
energy  and  prudence  of  Boson  and  his  wife  kept  him 
firm  upon  the  throne,  and  Charles  the  Fat  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  attempts  to  disposseis  him  af 
it.    lie  died  Jan.  11,  888. 

BOSQUET  (Francis),  a  learned  French  prelate^ 
bom  at  Narbonne  in  1605,  received  his  education  at 
the  collese  of  Foix  in  Toulouse.  He  was  first  royal 
judge  at  Narbonne,  and  in  1639,  chancellor  Segmer 
took  him  into  Normandy,  and  made  him  attorney- 
general  in  the  parliament  of  that  province.  He  was 
afterwards  created  intendant,  first  of  Guienne,  then 
of  Languedoc,  and  counsellor  of  state.  We  are  not 
told  what  induced  him  to  change  his  destination  in 
Ufe ;  but  we  find  him,  in  1648,  nominated  to  tha 
bishopric  of  Lodeve.  When  the  aifair  of  the  fiva 
propositions  was  carried  to  Rome  for  determination. 
Bosquet  was  appointed  depul^  for  the  French  clergy, 
and  also  entrusted  by  the  king  with  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  national  concerns.  While  in  that  capi- 
tal, he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Montpellier, 
of  which  see  he  took  possession  in  1657.  His  epis- 
copal conduct  was  highly  exemplary  for  strictneM 
and  re|^larity,  joined  to  fervent  piety  and  libera) 
alms-giving.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1676^  leay- 
iuff  behind  him  several  works  of  reputation.  Besides 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  Synopsis  of  Civil  Law 
composed  in  Greek  verse,  by  Michael  Psellus,  he 
wrote  a  '*  History  of  the  Popes  who  resided  at  Avig- 
non," comprising  the  period  from  1305  to  1394,  and 
published  several  epistles  of  po|ie  Innocent  III., 
with  learned  notes.  His  most  considerable  work  is 
a  "  History  of  the  GaUican  Church,  to  the  reign  of 
Constantino." 

BOSSCHART  (Thomas  Willb^orts),  a  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  was  bom  at  Bergen-op- 
zoom,  in  1613,  and  studied  at  Rome  under  Gerard 
Segers,  with  whom  he  continued  four  years.  He 
was  thought  to  approach  near  to  Vandyck  in  por- 
trait and  history ;  and  his  works  were  eagerly  pur- 
chased. His  merit  recommended  him  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  prince  of  OrMge»  in  whose  service  ha 
was  employed  for  ■eveial  yean^    1)h»  laige  pictmii 
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of  *'  War  and  Peace/'  at  the  Hague,  and  the  <*  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  George,"  in  the  great  church,  are 
oiiicfa  oommeDded  for  goodneag  of  expression,  for  ex- 
cellent colourings  and  for  being  exquisitely  finished. 
BOSSE  (Abraham),  a  French  engraver,  was 
4wm  at  Tours,  and  flourished  in  1630.  In  his  per- 
•formances  he  successfully  imitated  the  coarser  man- 
ner of  Callot;  and  most  of  his  works  are  executed 
ftom  his  own  dengns.  The  effect  of  his  plates  is 
dear  and  pleasing,  though  his  lights  are  usually  too 
umch  scattered.  He  is  most  sueoesaful  in  small 
subjects.  We  have  a  treatise  by  him  "  On  the  art 
of  Dniwing;*'  the  best  edition  of  which  is  said  to  be 
that  with  the  additions  and  correctiotts  of  M.  Cochin ; 
•*  The  school  of  the  painter  and  sculptor;"  "  The 
workshop  of  a  copper-plate  printer ;"  "  The  school- 
master and  mistress ;"  and  several  other  plates  from 
his  own  designs;  and  also,  "The  history  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleuis,"  from  the  designs  of  Vignon,  &c. 

-  BOSSO  (MatthbwV  a  learned  and  worthy  ec- 
clesiastic of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Vero- 
na in  1428.  He  studied  first  at  Milan  under  Peter 
Perleoni,  an  eminent  professor  of  eloquence ;  and 
then,  having  first  entered  in  the  congregation  of 
canons  regular  of  the  Lateran,  continued  his  studies 
at  Padua,  imder  Timothy  Maffiri.  His  reputation 
fcr  learning  and  piety  raised  him  to  the  highest 
ofllees  in  his  order.  He  governed  several  canonries, 
and  particularly  that  of  St  Bartholomew  at  Fiesole, 
which  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  him  to  the  ac- 

r'ntance  of  Loienxo  de'  Medici,  who  made  him 
confessor ;  and  it  was  in  his  church,  and  from 
his  hands,  that  his  son  John,  afterwards  pope  Leo 
X.,  received,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  ensigns  of  the 
cardinalate.  Sixtus  IV.  thought  him  the  fittest 
psnon  for  a  legation  to  check  the  disorders  preva- 
imt  in  the  nunneries  of  Liguria  and  the  adjacent 
provinces;  and  wished  to  ropay  his  services  by  a 
bishopric,  which  Boseo  reliised  to  accept.  After 
having  five  times  sustained  the  ofllce  of  visitor,  and 
twice  of  procurator-general  of  his  order,  he  died  at 
Padua  in  1502.  Bosso  wrote  several  works,  prin- 
cipally rdative  to  moral  philosophy :  as,  *'  De  saln- 
taribus  animi  gaudiis  ;'*  *'  De  instituendo  sapientia 
animo;"  *<  De  tolerandis  adversis;'*  **De  gerondo 
magistratu  ;'*  "  De  immoderate  mulierum  cultu ;" 
and  a  collection  of  Letters  and  other  small  pieces, 
entitled,  *'  Rccuperationes  Fesulanas." 

-  BOSSO  (Jerome),  a  lawyer,  historian,  and  poet, 
bora  at  Pavia  in  1588,  held  the  chair  of  eloquence 
at  Milan  lor  fourteen  years,  and  in  1629,  resigned 
it  for  that  of  the  beHee-lettres,  in  the  university  of 
his  native  dty.  His  principal  works  are,  **  De 
tog4  romana  commentarius,*'  &c.  "  De  senatorum 
latoclavo  observatioues  novantiqn»,"  &c,  besides 
some  '*  Letters,"  and  '*  DisserUtions." 

BOSSU,  the  name  of  a  French  Jesuit,  who  made 
several  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  and  Louisiana,  of 
which  he  published  accounts.  His  travels  through 
North  America  were  translated  into  English  by 
J.  B.  Forster,  Loud.  1771,  2  vols.  8vo.  Bossu  died 
some  time  after  1770. 

*  BOSSU  (Renb  lb),  a  critic  of  eminence,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1631.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
ction at  Nanterre,  and  afterwards  entered  into  the 
religious  fraternity  of  St.  Generic ve.  He  firrt  pur- 
sued the  studies  of  philosophy  and  theology,  but  was 
afterwards  destined  to  the  professorship 'of  poUte 
tetters,  which  he  exercised  for  some  yean  in  diffe- 
rent houses  of  the  society.     He  was  at  length  per- 


mitted to  live  in  lettered  tranquillity  at  Genevieve, 
and  hero  he  published  his  '*  Parallel  of  the  Phihk 
sophy  of  Descartes  and  of  Aristotle,*'  which  was  soon 
followed  by  his  more  popular  **  Treatise  on  Epic 
Poetry."  He  besides  publi&hed  a  small  piece  in 
favour  of  Boileau  against  St  Sorlin.  A  much 
greater  sharo  of  his  compositions  remaiua  in  MS. 
at  the  abbey  of  St.  John  at  Charlres,  of  which  he 
was  made  sub-prior  in  1677.  He  died  in  1680. 
Boesu  was  a  man  of  a  solid  and  penetrating  under- 
standing, a  lively  but  regulated  imagination,  and  a 
mild  and  benevolent  character.  WiUi  respect  .to  his 
philosophical  work,  it  has  been  observed  that  ke 
did  not  know  that  hoth  Descartes  and  Aristotle  wen 
soon  to  give  place  to  sounder  systema.  His  wnk 
on  epic  poetry  has  proved  of  more  durable  rcnota- 
tion.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Hague  in  1711, 
with  a  memoir  on  the  lifo  and  writings  of  the  asthsr 
by  father  Courayer. 

BOSSUET  (jAnns-BKiiiaMiis),  ranked  anof 
the  ablest  champions  of  the  Boman-catfaolic  fudi, 
and  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  French  deigf, 
was  born  in  1627,  at  Dijon.  He  waa  plaeed  very 
voung  under  the  caro  of  the  Jesuits;  and  pusnsd 
his  studies  with  uncommon  ardour,  aaridnity  ui 
success.  Even  when  a  boy,  his  application  to  kan- 
ing  made  him  often  decline  joininv  in  the  artin 
sports  of  his  companions,  who,  in  playfiil  revenge 
punned  upon  his  name,  and  called  him  Bet  saefw 
arairo,  an  ox  trained  to  the  plough.  Having  chosea 
the  derieai  profession,  whatever  had  any  cannectiea 
with  it  he  made  the  object  of  hia  attentkia.  Of 
all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  the  only  one  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  neglect  was  mathematics,  which  he 
did  not  think  calculated  to  make  him  a  aoonte 
divine,  or  a  mon  elo<|nent  preacher.  Tbe  phile- 
sophy  of  Descartes,  which  then  potseased  the  dtum 
of  novelty,  he  had  the  courage  to  adopt,  though  it 
underwent  at  that  time  mach  abuse  and  penecntisa. 
At  so  early  an  age  as  sixteen,  he  displayed  his  taleaii 
for  public  speaking  by  a  disconiee  on  a  given  sub- 
ject, which,  after  a  very  short  preparation,  he  de- 
livered beforo  a  numerous  and  select  company,  by 
whom  it  was  greatly  applauded.  His  memory  was 
as  extraordinary  as  hii  abilities ;  of  hia  sermons  he 
seldom  wrote  down  mon  than  the  heads,  which  sdKer 
deep  meditation  in  the  closet,  he  enlai^ged  upon  ia 
the  pulpit  with  ready  and  copious  eloquenre.  His 
funeral  orations  are  still  considered  as  superior  to 
every  production  of  the  kind  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  as  excelling  all  others  in  sublimitv  and 
pathos.  Of  the  seven  which  he  delivered  and  pub- 
lished, the  three  which  have  established  his  pre-con- 
nence  in  that  species  of  oratory,  are  those  for  the 
queen  of  England,  widow  of  our  Charles  the  Pint, 
and  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Prance;  for 
the  duchess  of  Orleans,  sister  to  our  Charles  the 
Second ;  and  for  the  fiimous  prince  of  Condr.  Oar 
author,  after  having  completed  his  theological  course 
at  Paris,  where  he  became  doctor  of  the  Sorbenne 
in  1652,  spent  some  years  at  Metx,  of  which  church 
he  was  a  canon,  and  where  he  wrote  his  first 
-polemic  piece,  a  refotation  of  the  catechism  of  a 
huguenot  minister  of  that  town.  On  his  going 
back  to  the  capital,  he  soon  gained  such  celerity 
by  his  sermons  as  to  be  appointed,  in  1661,  to 
preach  before  the  king.  During  hii  stay  at  Vei^ 
sailles,  he  maintoined  the  dignity  of  the  clerical 
character,  and  showed  himself  above  practising  the 
aits  of  a  aourtier.     It  was  without  any  soUcitttien 
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on  his  part,  that  the  bishopric  of  Condom  was  bo- 
stowed  on  him.  This,  however,  when  chosen  to  be 
the  dauphin's  preceptor,  in  1670,  he  freely  resigned, 
ic8t  the  duties  of  these  two  ixnportant  offices  should 
interfere  with  each  other.  In  this  situation  he  wrote 
for  the  use  of  his  pupil  his  discourse  on  universal 
Kirtory,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  masterly 
of  aH  his  performances.  When  the  young  prince's 
education  was  completed,  Lewis  XIV.,  to  reward 
the  dose  attention  JBossuet  had  paid  to  it,  raised 
bim,  in  1681,  to  the  sec  of  Meaux.  The  compara- 
tive'leisore  he  then  enjoyed  was  devoted  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  church  against  both  infidels  and  pro- 
testants,  especially  the  latter,  of  whom,  some  that 
came  over  to  the  establishment,  actually  were,  or 
pretended  to  be,  conveited  by  his  arguments.  He 
was  ably  answered  by  the  ministers  of  the  French 
Calvinists,  with  some  of  whom  he  held  public  confer- 
ences. He  entered  also  on  a  correspondence  on  the 
points  of  dispute  between  the  papists  and  the  pro- 
testants  with  the  famous  Leibnitz,  who,  desirous  of 
uniting  the  two  parties,  strove  to  persuade  him  that 
each  should  make  some  concessions.  But  Bossuet, 
who  thought  the  catholics  stood  on  higher  ground, 
maintains  that  not  a  single  point  ought  to  be  yielded 
up  to  rebellious  children  as  a  matter  of  right ;  though 
as  a  matter  of  lavour  he  thought  the  sacramental 
cup  might  be  given  to  the  laitv.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, an  advocate  for  the  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
or  far  his  assamed  right  of  deposing  kings.  On  the 
contrary,  both  these  were  opposed  by  him  with  great 
energy,  when  Innocent  Xi.  supported  claims  con- 
tiaxy  to  the  independence  of  the  crown,  and  to  the 
liberties  of  the  clergy  of  France.  By  this  conduct 
he  lost  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  was  offered  to  him 
by  th^  pope  if  he  woold  bat  abstain  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  (|uarrel.  After  having  written  in 
defence  of  the  christian  religion,  the  catholic  faith, 
and  the  Gallican  church,  he  next  undertook  to  refute 
the  notions  of  the  amiable  Fenelon,  concerning 
qnietism  or  disinterested  love  towards  God.  The 
archbishop  of  Cambray  complained  with  his  usual 
mildness,  of  having  been  treated  by  his  episcopal 
brother  with  unnecessary  harshness.  The  zeal  of 
the  latter  respecting  this  subject  was  indeed  so  ^reat, 
that  one  day,  having  at  court  maintained  his  opmion 
with  such  warmth,  Uiat  the  king  said  to  him :  '*  What 
would  you  have  done,  if  I  ha!d  sided  with  Fenelon 
against  you  ?"  "  Sire,"  answered  Bossuet  with  great 
spirit,  **  I  would  have  spoken  ten  times  as  loud." 
After  shining  as  an  orator,  and  a  controversialist, 
BoBtaet  retired  to  his  diocese,  and  devoted  his  leisure 
to  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  and  pastoral  functions, 
and  particuiary  to  the  instruction,  comfort,  and  re- 
lief^ of  the  unlettered,  the  afflicteti,  and  the  indigent, 
to  whom  his  house  was  always  open.  It  was  whibt 
engaged  in  this  truly  christian  work  that  he  ended, 
in  1704,  a  life  which  had  been  remarkably  studious, 
and  untformly  dignified.  His  behaviour  and  man- 
ners always  commanded  respect,  but  they  often  be- 
trayed haughtiness,'  a  domineering  disposition,  and 
a  high  opinion  of  himself;  and  showea  he  had  but 
little  of  that  spirit  of  meekness  and  gentleness,  which 
in  the  archbishop  of  Cambray  was  joined  to  every 
virtue  that  inspires  veneration.  The  difference  of 
their  characters  is  easily  discerned  in  their  writings. 
In  those  of  Bossuet,  the  reader  admires  vigour  of 
mind  and  stiength  of  reasoning;  in  those  of  fene- 
lon, he  feels  the  persuasive  power  arising  from  the 
union  of  a  fine  genius  with  genuine  benevolence. 


Accordingly,  the  former  has  been  said  to  have  de- 
monstrated the  truth,  and  the  latter  to  have  exhi- 
bited the  amiableness,  of  religion.  Bossuet's  works 
are  very  numerous.  A  collection  of  them  was  made 
in  1743,  in  12  vols.  4to;  to  which  was  added  a  sup- 

Slement  of  5  vols.  4to. ;  and  the  Benedictines  of  St 
f  aur  have  published  twelve  volumes  of  a  new  and 
improved  edition.  They  chiefly  consist,  besides  those 
above-mentioned,  of  controversial  treatises,  explana- 
tions of  scripture,  moral  and  theological  writings,  Sec 

BOSSUT  (Charles),  one  of  uie  most  profound 
mathematicians  of  modem  times,  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit's  college  at  Lyons,  and  obtained  the  profes. 
sorahip  of  mathematics  at  the  military  school  at 
Mezieres  in  1752.  The  same  year  he  published  a 
memoir,  entitled  **  Usage  de  la  Diff'erentiation  des 
Param^tres,  &c."  He  succeeded  Camus  as  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  as  examiner  of  pupils 
in  the  schools  of  artillery  and  engineers ;  and  he 
obtained  several  other  employments,  which  he  lost 
at  the  revolution.  On  the  xormation  of  the  institute 
he  recovered  some  of  his  offices,  which  he  kept  four 
years,  and  then  retired  on  a  pension.  He  died  Ja^ 
nuary  14,  1814.  His  principal  work  is  '*Histoire 
des  math^matiques,"  1810,  2  vols.  8vo.,  of  which  two 
editions  appeared  in  two  years  after  its  first  publica- 
tion. He  was  abothe  author  of  **  Cours  de  Math6. 
matiques,"  3  vols.  8vo. ;  and  an  interesting  memoir 
of  Pascal,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  writings,  be- 
sides various  other  valuable  works. 

BOSTAR,  a  Carthaginian  general  sent  against 
Regulus,  was  delivered,  after  he  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner, into  the  power  of  Marcia,  the  wife  of  Regulus, 
who,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  caused 
him  to  be  slain,  and  sent  his  ashes  to  Carthaee. 

BOSTKAI  (Stephen),  a  nobleman  of  Transyl- 
vania, who,  in  1604,  headed  the  insurrection  against 
Rodolph  III.,  in  consequence  of  that  emperor's  hoa- 
tility  to  the  reformed  religion.  He  was  at  length 
made  sovereign  of  Hungary,  and  died  shortly  after- 
wards, Dec.  28,  1606. 

BOSTON  (Thomas),  a  Scottish  divine,  was  bora 
at  Dunse  in  1676,  and  in  1707  Jbecame  pastor  of 
Ettrick,  where  he  died  in  1 732.  He  is  authpr  of  a 
popular  work  entitled  "  Human  Nature  in  its  Pour- 
fold  State;"  "  Memoirs  of  his  Life  end  Writings ;" 
a  curious  manuscript  in  Latin  on  Hebrew  accents, 
entitled  "Tractatus  Stigmologicus  Hebrsso-Btbli- 
cus,"  &c. 

BOS  WELL  (James),  son  of  Alexander  Boswetl, 
lord  Auchinleck,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  supreme 
court  of  session  and  justiciary  in  Scotland,  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh,  Oct.  29,  1740,  and  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  in  that  city.  He  afterwards 
studied  civil  law  in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow ;  and  in  1760  he  visited  London,  to  whioh 
he  became  much  attached,  and  where  he  fixed  his 
principal  residence.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  re- 
newed his  attention  to  the  law,  pursued  a  course  of 
regular  instruction,  and  passed  his  trials  as  a  civilian 
at  Edinburgh.  In  compliance  with  his  father's 
wishes,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  an  excellent  civi- 
lian at  Utrecht,  in  the  winter  of  1762 ;  and  after- 
wards made  his  grand  tour  of  Europe.  Prom  Italy 
he  sailed  to  Corsica,  and,  traversing  the  island,  he 
obtained  the  friendship  of  Pascal  de  Paoli,  in  whose 
palace  he  resided  during  his  stay.  Returning  to 
Scotland  in  1766,  he  soon  becatae  an  advocate  at 
the  bar  in  that  country,  and  in  the  famous  Douglas 
causp,  which  was'at  that  time  a  subject  of  discussion. 
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he  published  a  pamphlet  eatitled  "  The  Essence  of 
the  Douglas  Cause/*  which  contributed  to  his  po- 
imlarit^.  In  1768  appeared  his  '*  Account  of  Cor- 
sica, with  Memoirs  of  General  Paoli,"  which  was 
highly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  translated 
into  the  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  French  lan- 
guages. In  1783  he  published  his  letter  to  the 
people  of  Scotland,  which,  according  to  the  opinion 
given  of  it  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
*'  contains  very  considerable  knowledge  of  history 
and  the  constitution,  very  properly  produced  and 
applied."  In  1785  he  pubfished  *'  A  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,"  with  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  called  to  the 
English  bar.  But  his  profession  seems  to  have  been 
less  the  object  of  his  attention  than  the  '*  Life  of 
Dr.  Johnson,"  for  which  he  had  been  collecting  ma^ 
terials  from  the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance 
with  him,  in  the  year  1763,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  which  was  published  in  2  vols.  4to.  in  1791. 
Few  persons  can  be  supposed  to  be  better  qualified 
lor  this  undertaking  than  Mr.  Bos  well;  for  he  had 
known,  and  he  had  familiarly,  and  aknost  daily,  con- 
vened with  Dr.  Johnson  for  more  than  twenty  of  the 
Uft  yean  of  his  life ;  during  which  he  was  happy  in 
the  kind  resard  and  unreserved  confidence  of  his 
▼enerable  fhend,  who,  as  we  aie  informed  by  Bos- 
well  himself  was  fully  apprized  of  his  bit^raphical 
intention,  and  manifested  no  disapprobation  of  it 
Of  this  work,  which  of  course  became  very  popular, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  exhibits  a 
liuthful  history  of  Johnson's  life,  exemplified  in  a 
variety  of  anecdotes  that  rendered  it  equally  in- 
ttmetive  and  entertaining.  Mr.  Boswell,  who  died 
Jan.  15, 1795,  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  one 
"whose  acuteness  would  help  inquiry,  and  whose 
gaiety  of  conversation  and  civility  of  manners  was 
inffieient  to  counteract  the  inconvenience  of  traveL" 

BOTALLUS  (Leonard),  an  eminent  physician 
of  Piedmont,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
eentnry.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Fallonius,  and  took 
hit  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  Padua.  That  he 
was  in  great  estimation,  appean  by  his  having  been 
Made  in  snccesssion  physician  and  aulic  counsellor 
to  Charles  IX^  Heni7  II.  of  France,  and  to  William 
prince  of  Orange.  He  was  also  skilled  in  the  prac- 
tice of  sursery,  having  been  instructed  under  his 
brother  in  Uie  camp  of  the  prince  of  Oran^,  whom 
he  cund  of  a  wound,  in  which  the  carotid  artery 
had  been  injured.  His  works  are,  "De  curandis 
vnlneribus  sclopetorum,"  "  Commentarioli  duo, 
alter  de  medici,  alter  de  «groti,  munere,"  and  *'  De 
cuntione  per  sanguinis  missione,  de  incidendss 
Tenoe,  cutis  scarificandis,  et  hirudinum  affigendarum 
aodo."  Oar  author  had  freauent  recourse  to  bleed- 
ing, with  complete  success,  ne  says,  in  diarrhosa, 
4yitiitwy,  in  fever,  the  plague,  and  durins  preg- 
■aacy,  in  which  cases  it  was  nearly  prohibited.  The 
ivputation  he  acquired  soon  procurea  him  proselytes ; 
and  bleeding  beeame  a  general  remedy  all  over 
Eniope :  but  in  no  coontry  was  it  carried  to  such 
excess  as  in  Fnnoe,  where  the  professon  of  medicine 
ittr  their  too  frequent  recurrence  to  it,  were  held  up 
Is  ridicule  by  Le  Sage,  in  his  inimitable  novel  of 
•Oil  Bks."  The  works  of  Botallus  were  collected, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  **  Opera  Omnia," 
in  1660,  at  Leyden,  by  I.  V.  Home. 

BOTELLO.    See  Nuno. 

BOTERO  (John),  preceptor  to  the  children  of 
Chatles  Emanuel  I.  duke  of  Savoy,   was  born  in 


Piedmont,  in  1540,  and  was  at  first  a  Jesuit,  bot 
left  the  society  in  1581.  He  then  became  secretary 
to  cardinal  Borromeo,  and  after  the  cardinal's  desth 
was  sent  to  Paris  as  his  sovereign's  envoy.  In  1599 
he  accompanied  his  royal  pupils  to  Spain,  and  died 
at  Turin  m  1617.  His  principal  works  are  entitled 
-'  Delia  Ragione  di  state ;  "  DeUe  cause  della  gtaa- 
dezza  delle  citt&  ;*'  "  Relazioni  Universali,"  &c. 

BOTH  (John  and  Andrew),  two  brothen.  psin- 
ters,  inseparable  in  their  works  and  lives,  were  the 
sons  of  a  painter  in  glass  at  Utrecht,  where  thf7 
were  born  about  1610.  They  were  brought  up  under 
Abraham  Blomaert,  and  when  young,  travelled  into 
France  and  Italy,  where  they  formal  their  respc^ 
tive  manners.  John  practised  landscape,  and  uoi- 
tated  the  clear  style  of  colourine  of  Claude  Lomm, 
in  which  he  succeeded  so  wefi  as  to  become  a  for* 
midable  rival  to  Claude ;  especially  as  the  figoiei 
added  to  his  pieces  by  his  brother  Andrew,  who  Ind 
adopted  the  style  of  Bamboccio,  were  much  superior 
to  those  of  Claude.  They  painted  in  conjunction  with 
great  facility,  and  displayed  an  admirable  imuiag^ 
mcnt  of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as  a  warm  and  m 
liant  tone  of  colouring.  After  attsdning  high  lepi- 
tation  at  Rome,  they  went  to  Venice,  where  thor 
labours  were  equally  esteemed.  At  tlus  city  Andisv 
met  with  an  unfortunate  end  in  1650,  by  being  see- 
dentally  drowned  in  a  canaL  John,  in  great  dii- 
tress,  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  he  died  the  nm 
year.  Their  works  are  met  with  in  all  capital  col- 
lections. John  en^ved  a  book  of  landscapes  aid 
grotesques,  done  with  much  spirit. 

BOTHAIS  or  BOTHifiUS,  one  of  the  nost 
ancient  geographers  on  record.  He  composed  ia 
Greek  a  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  world  ai  it 
was  then  known,  but  neither  this,  nor #ny  other  o( 
his  compositions,  have  been  preserved. 

BOTHWELL.    See  Hepbubn. 

BOTHURDI  (John),  bishop  of  Linkoping  a 
Sweden,  and  almoner  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  died  ia 
1635,  aged  60,  leaving  behind  him,  among  other 
works,  the  "  Funeral  Oration  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus," and  a  Dissertation  entitled  "  Utnun  Musoih 
vitsB  sint  Christiani." 

BOTIN  (Andbew  de),  a  Swedish  historian,  ai- 
thor  of  a  history  of  his  own  country  down  to  the 
reign  of  GusUvus  I ,  died  in  1790,  axed  66.  Botia 
was  a  counsellor  of  the  king,  a  knight  of  the  older 
of  the  Polar  Star,  and  member  of  several  leaned 
academies. 

BOTT  (John  de),  a  French  engineer  and  archi- 
tect, entered  into  the  military  service  of  WiQisBi 
prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  attended  on  his  En^liih 
expedition.  On  the  (kceaseof  his  patron  he  jeusd 
the  Prussian  army,  and  obtained  the  commissioa  d 
major-general  in  that  service,  but  quitted  it  in  I7S8 
for  that  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Several  stieog 
fortifications  on  the  Wesel,  the  arsenal  at  Berlin, 
and  some  of  the  principal  public  buildings  at  Dres> 
den,  attest  his  architectural  skilL  He  died  in  1745r 
in  his  75th  year. 

BOTTALLA.    See  Rapaellino. 

BOTTANI  (Joseph),  an  artist  of  some  celebrity, 
was  bom  at  Cremona  in  1717,  and  died  in  1784 
He  imitated  Poussin  and  Cario  Maratti.  His  best 
picture  is  a  St  Paul  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Milsn. 

BOTTARI  (John),  a  learned  prelate  of  Ital^. 
was  bom  at  Florence  Jan.  15,  1689.  and  ag 
after  he  had  studied  philosophy,  diVinlSP^,  ,.^_ 
thematics,  to  superintend  the  new  edition  of 
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DsUa  Cmtcan  Dictionaiy.  He  was  made  librarian 
€d  the  Vatican  by  Clement  XII.,  and  by  Benedict 
XIV.  his  private  almoner,  and  canon  of  St.  Maria 
TranstevennL  He  was  also  a  member  of  all  the 
principal  academies  of  Italy,  and  died  in  high  esti- 
mation with  the  learned,  June  3,  1775.  Among  his 
works  are,  "ViU  di  Francesco  Sacchetti,"  "L'Er- 
colano  dialogo  di  Benedetto  Varchi,"  "  Scolture,  e 
Pitture  sacre  estratte  dai  cimeteri  di  Roma,"  &c. 
3  vols,  folio;  "Vocabularia  della  Crusca,"  **De 
Mttseo  Capitolino :"  "  Dialoglia  sopra  tre  arti  del 
Dnrcffno.*' 

^  BuTTICELLI  (Alexakdkr),  a  Florentine  ar- 
tist, studied  painting  under  Lippi,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  engravers,  having  learned  the  art  from 
Baldlnni,  and  applied  it  to  the  illustration  of  an 
edition  of  DanteU  works,  printed  1488.  Two  pic- 
toret  of  his,  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  and  the  same 
floddess  adorned  by  ihe  graces,  are  highly  spoken  of. 
Ha  died  at  Rome  in  1515,  aged  78. 

BOTTONI  (Albbrtus),  of  an  illustrious  family, 
oriffinsdly  from  Parma,  was  bom  at  Padua,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century.  After  passing 
throBgh  the  usual  school  education,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  he  applied  to  the  study  of  medi- 
eine,  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  was  soon  after 
advanced  to  the  uiair  of  professor  in  that  faculty, 
wbich  he  filled  many  years  with  singular  credit 
He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1596,  leaving 
behind  him  "  De  vita  conservanda,"  "  De  morbus 
mulieribns,"  '*  Methodi  medicinales  duae,  in  quibus 
Wttima  medendi  ratio  traditur.  * 

BOTTONI  (Dominique),  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher and  physician  of  Lentini,  in  Sicily,  born  the 
6th  of  October  1641,  received  his  education  under 
Peter  CasteUo.  In  1658  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  and  was  soon  after 
made  physician  to  the  marquis  de  Villa  Franca^ 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  physician  to  the  royal  hospital  of 
Messina,  and  superintendent  of  the  physicians  there, 
with  a  pension  of  fifty  crowns  ^er  month.  He  after- 
wards enjoyed  a  similar  situation  under  the  viceroy 
of  Naples.  In  1697  he  was  made  corresponding  or 
honorary  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London,  to 
which  he  had  previously  sent  his  *'  Idea  historico- 
phvnca  de  magno  trinacriee.  terra  motu,"  which  is 
published  in  their  Transactions.  We  have  abo  by 
this  writer,  "Pyroloffia  topographica,  id  est,  de 
igne  disaertatio,  juzta  loca,  cumeorum  descriptione," 
**Febris  rheumaticflB  maligns,  historia  medica," 
'*  Preserve  salutari  contro  il  contagioso  malore." 
He  died  about  the  year  1731. 

BOTZARIS  (Mabco),  the  Leonidas  of  modem 
Greece,  was  originally  in  the  French  service,  in  an 
Albanian  regiment,  m  which  his  fother  and  uncle 
were  majors  in  1807.  In  X821  he  was  appointed 
stiatarch  of  Western  Greece,  when  he  immediately 
fortified  Missolonghi,  considering  it  as  the  rampart 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  On  the  mvasion  of  i&tolia 
by  the  Turks  in  1823,  he  resolved  to  march  against 
tnem,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  he  arrived  with  a 
brave  band,  amounting  to  scarcely  750  men,  at  the 
defiles  of  Mount  Collidromos.  Near  this  place  he 
ascertained  the  Turkish  army,  to  the  number  of 
20,000^  to  be  encamped,  but  nothing  daunted  by  the 
Bomerical  saperiority  of  his  enemies,  determined  on 
the  approach  of  night  to  attack  them.  The  signal 
being  given,  the  Greeks  advanced  with  such  caution 
'  precipitancy,  that  they  had  penetrated  the  infi- 
camp  and  slain  Moustai  Pacha,  and  seven  of 
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the  principal  beys,  almost  before  a  single  Turk  had 
time  to  unsheath  his  scimitar.  Pursuing  their  ad 
vantage,  Botzaris  and  his  followers  were  dealing 
around  them  unceasing  havoc,  and  wreaking  terrible 
vengeance  on  their  oppressors,  when  Marco  received 
a  wound  from  a  muslcet  ball,  which  brought  him  to 
the  ground.  He  was  immediately  taken  up  by  his 
comrades,  and  carried  from  the  scene  of  action  to 
Missolonghi,  where  he  died,  on  the  23d  of  August, 
1823.  A  few  such  heroes  as  Bot|aris  would  uaTe 
soon  achieved  the  independence  of  Greece. 

BOUCHARDON  (Edmb),  a  very  eminent  French 
sculptor,  was  bom  in  1698,  at  Ghaumont,  in  Bas- 
signy.  He  very  early  displayed  a  taste  for  draw- 
ing, which  his  father  encouraged ;  and  having  des- 
tined him  for  the  profession  of  a  sculptor,  he  sent 
him  to  Paris,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  school  of 
Couston  the  younger.  His  merit  here  procured  him 
the  appointment  of  king's  pensioner  at  Rome.  At 
that  metropolis  of  the  arts  he  made  good  advantage 
of  his  talent  for  design,  in  copying  Sie  precious  re- 
mains  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  works  of  modern 
painters.  He  returned  with  a  rich  collection  of  his 
studies,  and  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  was  soon 
distinguished,  notwithstanding  a  perfect  simplicity 
of  character,  an  absent  and  inanimate  manner,  and 
the  total  neglect  of  intrigue.  Several  works  of  im- 
portance were  put  into  his  hands,  among  which  some 
of  the  principal  are,  the  fountain  in  the  me  de  Gre- 
nolle,  fauzbourg  St.  Germain;  a  statue  of  Love 
making  a  bow  of  the  club  of  Hercules  with  the  arms 
of  Mars ;  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Lewis  XV.  at 
Paris.  Bouchardon  was  made  designer  to  the  aca- 
demy of  belles-lettres  in  1736,  and  obtained  great 
credit  for  the  medals  struck  after  his  designs.  In 
1744  he  had  a  seat  in  the  academy  of  painting,  of 
which  he  was  made  professor  in  17^6.  After  arriv- 
ing at  high  eminence  in  his  art,  he  died  in  1762, 
leaving  a  decent  fortune,  the  fruit  of  his  industry 
and  regularity.  '  His  compositions  are  in  the  style 
of  simple  antiquity,  and  more  to  be  admired  for  their 
correctness  and  good  taste,  than  their  force  of  ex- 
pression or  vigour  of  imagination.  A  story  is  told 
of  Bouchardon,  which  does  more  credit  to  his  taste 
than  his  emdition,  and  will  seem  extraordinary  in  a 
copyist  of  antiques.  Count  Caylus  (one  of  the  few 
who  had  access  to  his  workshop)  one  day  found  him 
in  an  unusual  agitation,  walking  about  with  a  book 
in  his  hand :  **  Ah,  sir,  (he  cried,  on  seeing  the 
count)  since  I  have  read  this  book,  men  are  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  all  nature  appears  to  be  aggrandised." 
It  was  an  old  and  indifferent  translation  of  Homer. 
Bouchardon,  nevertheless,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  costume  of  antiquitv,  and  avoided  going  to  thei^ 
trical  exhibitions,  lest  the  defects  in  that  point  should 
'*  spoU  his  eyes "  The  chief  amusement  of  this 
artist  was  music,  which  he  performed  in  a  masterly 
style. 

BOUCHAUT  (Matthsw  Anthony),  a  law 
writer  of  reputation,  was  bom  at  Paris,  April  16, 
1719,  and  employed  to  write  the  articles  on  juris- 
pmdence  and  canon  law  for  the  Encyclopadia.  His 
articles  gave  great  offence  to  the  encyclopedists,  who 
tried  to  prevent  his  admission  into  the  French  aca- 
demv,  of  which,  however,  he  became  a  member  in 
1766.  This  was  IbUowed  by  a  law  professorship, 
and  in  1774  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations  in  the  royal  college  of  France, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  king.  He  died  July 
1, 1804.    His  chief  woiks  are,  *<  Traits  de  Timpot 
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du  vingtiem«  sur  les  tuccessions,  et  de  Pimpot  sur 
les  marchandises  surlcs  Romaines;"  ''Themae  des 
trait^s  de  commerce  entrc  les  nations;"  "  Commen- 
taire  sur  les  lois  des  douze  tablets ;"  and,  "  Essai 
sur  la  poesie  rhytKinique." 

BOUCHE  (HoNORiL's),  an  ecclesiastic  of  Aix, 
Trrotc  an  iU-digested,  though  useful,  description  and 
history  of  Provence,  2  vols,  folio,  1664.  He  died 
March  25,  1671,  aged  73. 

BOUCHE  (Chables  Francis),  an  advocate  of 
the  parliament  of  Aix,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
eloQuence  aud  writings.  These  consist  of  "  I>evis 
public  de  la  Provence  sur  la  contribution  aux  com- 
positions," &c.     He  died  in  1794. 

BOUCHER  (Nicolas),  bishop  of  Verdun,  the 
son  of  a  labouring  man,  was  bom  Nov.  14,  1528, 
and  after  teaching  philosophy  for  some  time  at 
Rheims,  became  rector  of  the  university  there,  su- 
perior of  the  academy,  and  canon  of  the  cathedral. 
He  was  also  prece{>tor  to  the  nephew  of  the  cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that 
he  obtained,  in  1585,  the  see  of  Verdun.  He  died 
April  19,  1593,  leaving  behind  him,  "  Apologie  de 
la  morale  d'Aristote;"  **  Caroli  Lotharingii  cardi- 
nalis  et  Francisci  ducis  Grusii  Utterae  et  anna,"  &c. 

BOUCHER  (John),  a  memorable  example  of  the 
fury  of  religious  fanaticism,  was  born  at  Paris,  Af- 
ter teaching  in  the  university  of  Rbeims,  be  removed 
to  Uiat  of  his  native  city,  in  which  he  was  a  professor 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  and,  finally,  rector  in 
1580.  He  was  at  the  same  time  prior  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  soon  after  received  the  doclorial  cap, 
and  was  made  rector  of  St.  Benedict's.  Here  be 
distinguished  himself  a«  one  of  the  most  violent  and 
seditious  of  the  partisans  of  the  league  against  H«nry 
III.  It  was  in  nis  apartment  that  the  hrst  assembly 
of  the  rebels  was  held  in  1585  ;  and  he  caused  the 
•Umn-bell  to  be  rung  in  his  church,  which  com- 
menced the  popular  insurrection  of  1587,  that  proved 
so  detrimental  to  the  king.  He  was  the  great 
trumpeter  of  rebellion  in  the  pulpit ;  and  promoted 
the  same  cause  with  bis  pen,  by  writing,  among  other 
pieces,  a  discourse,  "  De  justa  Henrici  III.  abdica- 
tionee  Francorum  regno,"  Par.  1589;  in  which  he 
brings  the  most  infamous  charges  against  the  king. 
He  declaimed  furiously  against  the  succession  of 
Henry  IV.,  as  being  a  protestant ;  and  after  his  ab- 
juration, Boucher  still  continued  his  hostility,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  king's  conversion  was  only 
feigned,  and  his  absolution  by  the  pope  invalid.  On 
this  topic  he  published  nine  sermcnn,  preached  at 
Paris  in  1593.  When  Henry  gained  possession  of 
his  capital,  these  sermons  were  publicly  burnt,  and 
the  author  made  his  escape  to  Flanders,  with  the 
Spanish  garrison.  He  obtained  a  canonry  at  Tour- 
nay,  where  he  resided  fifty  years,  dying  dean  of  that 
chapter  in  1644.  His  party  virulence  was  carried 
•o  far,  that  he  even  justified  the  sixteen  for  their 
violence  against  the  president  Brisson,  and  dignified 
by  the  title  of  martyrs  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  wretches 
whom  the  duke  de  Mayenne  caused  to  be  hanged 
for  that  murder.  It  is  said,  that  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  regretted  living  among  the  enrmies  of 
his  country,  and  felt  remorse  for  his  atrocities. 

BOUCHER  (GiLLKS),  a  Jesuit,  bom  at  Artois. 
died  at  Tournay,  March  8,  1605,  aged  89,  having 
been  ten  years  rector  of  the  college  of  Bethune,  ana 
six  years  of  that  of  Liege.  He  published  "  Bcltrit  m 
eccieeiasticum  et  civile ;"  **  Disputatio  Historica  de 
primts  Turj-roTum,  seu  Leodiensium  rpitcopis,"  &c. 


BOUCHER  (Francis),  a  French  painter  of 
eminence,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1704,  gained  the 
first  prize  at  the  academy  when  only  nineteen,  io4 
then  finished  his  studies  at  Rome.  Returning,  bs 
settled  at  Paris,  where  his  style  of  painting  cauied 
him  to  be  named  the  Painter  of  the  Graces^  and  the 
French  Mbani.  He  wrought  with  facility  and  cor- 
rectness, composed  in  a  ricn  and  brilliant  style,  ud 
gave  superior  elegance  and  expression  to  the  airs  of 
his  heads.  Latterly,  his  colouring  had  too  much  of 
the  purple  cast,  and  his  carnations  had  the  appear- 
ance  of  being  reflected  from  a  red  curtain.  He 
obtained  the  place  of  first  painter  to  the  king,  and 
director  of  the  academy  of  painting  after  the  deatk 
of  Vanloo ;  but  a  premature  old  age  carried  him  off 
in  1770.  He  made  a  modest  estimate  of  hit  owi 
merits ;  and  being  once  desired  to  re-touch  a  pictaie 
of  one  of  the  first  Italian  masters,  he  refused,  sayiog, 
"  Such  works  are  holy  vessek  to  mc."  Like  Al'bani, 
he  had  the  happiness  of  having  a  domestic  putBCt 
who  could  serve  him  as  a  model  of  the  giaces. 

BOUCHER  (Philip),  a  French  writer,  isknowa 
as  the  author  of  a  periodical  work  entitled,  "  Noa- 
velles  ecclesiastiqiies,  ou  Mf'moires  pour  servtr  a 
I'histoire  de  la  constitution  Unigenitus."  The  pub- 
lication of  this  work  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Holland, 
and  subsequently  to  Maestricht,  where  he  continued 
to  write  for  his  joumal.  It  commenced  in  1727, 
and  was  not  printed  till  1803.  Boucher  died  ia 
the  year  1768,  after  having  suffered  from  the  stone 
for  several  years. 

BOUCHER  (Jonathan),  a  learned  Engliib 
clergyman  and  philologer,  after  having  been  or- 
dained, settled  in  Virginia,  where  he  peHbimed  tlie 
duties  of  his  ministry  in  a  most  exemplary  manner 
till  1775.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  pr^ 
sented  to  the  vicarage  of  Epsom  in  Surrey,  and  oied 
April  27,  1804,  aged  66.  Besides  various  tracU  and 
sermons,  he  published  "  Linguae  Angliconse  veteiii 
Thesaurus,"  being  proposals  for  a  supplement  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  for  which  purpose  he  btd 
collected  an  extensive  glossary  of  provincial  ad 
archseological  words. 

BOUCHER  D'ARGIS  (Antokt  Gasparo), 
born  in  1708,  was  an  advocate  of  Paris,  counsellor 
of  the  council  of  Dombes,  and  author  of  some  rei- 
pectable  publications  on  law  subjects.  He  wrote  ill 
the  articles  on  jurispradence  in  the  French  Ency- 
clopedia from  the  'id  volume.  He  died  at  Parii 
about  the  vear  1780. 

BOUCfiERAT  (Louis),  a  native  of  Paris,  who 
raised  himself,  by  his  integrity  and  talents,  to  be 
chancellor  of  France.  He  was  nominated  to  this 
place  in  1685,  and  his  appointment  was  annoDficei 
to  him  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  said  to  hnn,  "The  port 
of  chancellor  is  not  bestowed  upon  you  as  a  favour, 
but  as  a  recompense:  had  any  one  else  better  de- 
served it,  it  would  not  have  been  given  to  yon."  He 
died  at  Paris,  univesally  respected.  Sept  2, 1699, 
aged  eighty-three. 

BOUCHET  (John),  vras  bom  in  1476,  at  Poi- 
tiers, of  which  he  was  proeureur.  He  wrote  cnriota 
annals  of  Aquitaine,  Poitiers,  ftc,  besides  some 
moral  poetry,  and  died  in  1550. 

BOUCHET  (Gcillauhes),  a  judge  and  consul 
of  Poitiers,  and  author  of  a  work  fuD  of  bumoroffl 
but  indelicate  anecdotes,  entitled  '*  Ser^s."  He 
died  about  1607. 

BOUCHET  (Jean  db),  counsellor  and  autrt 
d'hotel  to  the  king  of  France,  died  h  1684,  hann^ 
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written  the  genealogies  of  several  noble  families,  valu- 
able for  the  great  research  which  is  displayed  in  them. 

BOUCHEUL  (John  Joseph),  an  advocate  of 
I>orat,  author  of  some  commentaries  on  law,  &c., 
died  in  1706,  aged  77. 

BOUCHIER.     See  Bourchier. 

BOUCICAUT,  or  John  ls  Meingle,  marshal 
of  France,  count  of  Beaufort,  and  (by  marriage) 
viscount  of  Turenne,  a  warrior  of  great  fame,  and 
son  to  the  first  marshal  Boucicaut,  began  to  bear 
arms  at  ten  years  of  age.  He  fought  bv  the  side  of 
Charles  VI.,  whose  page  of  honour  he  Lad  been  at 
tlie  battle  of  Bosbec,  in  1382,  when  he  was  knighted. 
He  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  marshal,  and  in 
1396  he  accompanied  the  count  of  Nevers,  son  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  a  crusade  against  Bajazet, 
emperor  of  the  Turks.  At  the  battle  of  Nicopolis, 
all  the  French  captives  were  slaughtered,  except 
twenty-four  of  the  principal,  among  whom  was 
Boucicaut,  who  was  ransomed,  and  sent  in  1400 
with  a  small  reinforcement  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  Constantinople,  then  closely  pressed  by  Bajazet 
By  his  conduct  and  bravery,  ohe  enemy  was  driven 
to  a  distance,  and  several  fortresses  were  recovered ; 
but,  after  a  year's  struggle,  the  want  of  pay  and 
provisions  obliged  him  to  return  to  France.'  The 
city  of  Genoa  having  placed  itself  under  the  domi- 
nion of «  France,  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  Galeazzo 
Visconti  lord  of  Milan,  parties  ran  so  high  there  as 
to  throw  all  into  confusion,  and  the  French  governor 
was  unable  to  keep  order.  Boucicaut  was  there- 
fore sent  to  Genoa  in  1401,  and  not  only  restored  tran- 
quillity, but  rendered  himself  so  acceptable  to  the  Ge- 
noese, thatthey  sent  to  request  he  mightbemade  their 
governor  for  life.  White  occupying  this  situation, 
bis  assistance  being  desired  to  relieve  Famagosta, 
invested  by  the  king  of  Cyprus,  he  sailed  thither  in 
1403,  and  obliged  the  king  to  sue  for  a  peace. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  Genoa,  he  added  Pisa  to 
the  French  dominion,  and  made  other  acquisitions, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  considered  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  nowor,  and  that  of  the  nation, 
rather  than  the  good  of  the  people  he  governed.  His 
ambition  led  him  to  make  an  expedition  to  Milan, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  the  Guelph  faction  ;  and 
in  1409  he  led  thither  a  large  body  of  French  ca- 
valry, seized  the  government,  and  exercised  it  with 
a  rigour  which  made  him  yery  unpopular.  During 
his  absence,  the  marouis  of  Montserrat  was  invited 
into  Genoa  bv  the  Gnibellines,  who  rose,  massacred 
all  the  Frenctk  in  the  city,  and  took  possession  of  the 
citadel.  On  the  news  of  this  event,  Boucicaut 
marched  out  of  Milan,  under  pretence  of  an  expe- 
dition to  Pa  via,  and  began  his  retreat.  He  was, 
however,  attacked  in  his  march,  defeated,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  over  the  Alps  into  France. 
In  1415  he  led  the  vanguard  at  the  battle  of  Azin- 
court,  where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  being  car- 
ried into  England,  died  there  in  1421.  This  great 
chief  was  as  remarkable  for  strength  of  body,  as  for 
personal  valour ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
be  was  obliged  to  practise  in  pursuing  the  schemes 
of  unjust  ambition,  he  had  the  character  of  a  man 
of  worth.  He  was  attached  to  music  and  poetry,  and 
composed  several  ballads,  rondeaus,  and  virelays  in 
the  taste  of  the  times. 

BOUDEWINS  (Michael),    a    learned  physi- 
cian of  Antwerp,   author  of  a  publication  called 
"  Ventilabrum  medico-theologicum,"  &c ,  useful  to 
divines  and  medical  persons.     He  died  in  KS\. 
Univ.  Btcsr.— No.  65  &  66. 


BOUDEWYNS  (Antony  Francis),  a  landscape 
painter  of  merit,  born  at  Brussels  about  the  end  of 
the  1 7th  century,  of  whom  Descamps  speaks  with 
great  approbation. 

BOUDIER  (Rene),  a  native  of  Trcilly,  near 
Coutances,  was,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  prodigy  of 
learning.  As  he  grew  up  he  became  as  voluptuous 
as  he  was  accomplished,  though  he  continued  to 
devote  himself  to  letters.  He  published  a  "  History 
of  Rome,"  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  una 
other  works,  and  died  in  1723,  aged  19.  He  wrote 
a  remarkable  epitaph  for  himself,*of  which  the  two 
concluding  lines  are<— 

J'etais  po^te,  historien, 

£t  main  tenant  je  ne  suis  rien. 

BOUDON  (Henry  Marie),  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Evrcux,  who  wrote  several  works  of  devotion,  and 
died  in  1 702,  aged  78. 

BOUDOT  (Paul),  successively  bishop  of  St. 
Omers  and  Arras,  published,  among  other  works, 
**  Summa  llieologica  divi  Thomce  Aquinatis,  re- 
censita,"  &c.,  and  died  in  1635,  aged  64. 

BOUDOT  (John),  a  learned  and  intelligent 
bookseller  and  printer  at  Paris,  was  author  of  a  va- 
luable Latin  Dictionary,  in  11  vols.  4to.,  which  has 
been  usefully  abridged  in  8vo.  He  died  in  1754, 
aged  69.— Peter  John,  second  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1689,  and  died  there  in  1771. 
He  wafl  attached  to  the  royal  library,  to  which  his 
biographical  knowledge  proved  of  great  service,  as 
well  as  to  several  learned  men  of  the  time,  who  con- 
sulted him. 

BOUETTE  DE  BLEMUR  (Jacqueline)  a 
French  ladv,  distinguished  for  her  piety,  embraced  a 
religious  hfe  at  the  age  of  five,  and  after  having 
been  prioress  of  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Caen,  became  a  novice  in  that  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment at  Chatillon,  and  died  there  in  1656,  ag^ed  78. 
She  wrote  "  L'Annee  Benedictine,"  or  the  Lives  of 
the  saints,  &c.,  and  other  theological  works. 

BOUFLERS  (Louis  de),  a  native  of  Picardy, 
bom  in  1534,  remarkable  for  his  extraordinar}* 
strength  and  agility.  He  could  carry  his  horse  in 
his  arms  with  ease,  clear  rivers,  hedges,  &c.  with  the 
facility  of  a  stag,  dance  with  the  agility  of  a  Vestris 
in  the  heaviest  armour,  and  throw  stones  with  the 
force  of  a  bullet  Such  at  least  is  the  account  given 
of  him  by  his  French  biographer.  He  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Pont-sur-Yonne,  in  1553,  before  be 
had  attained  his  20th  year. 

BOUFLERS  (Louis-Francis),  duke  of,  peer 
and  marshal  of  France,  and  a  general  of  great  repu- 
tation, was  the  sun  of  Francis  count  of  Bouflers,  and 
was  born  in  1644.  Entering  early  into  the  army, 
he  was  made  colonel  of  dragoons  in  1669,  and  served 
under  marshal  Crequi  in  the  conquest  4>f  Lorraine. 
In  the  war  against  Holland  he  served  under  Tu- 
renne, and  distinguished  himself  in  several  battles 
and  sieges  ;  and  when  that  great  general  was  killed 
in  1675,  he  commanded  the  rear-guard  on  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  army.  He  afterwards  served  in 
Germany,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Flanders, 
and  gradually  rose  in  rank  and  reputation.  He 
was  made  general  of  the  army  on  the  Moselle  in 
1690;  and  in  1691,  acting  as  lieutenant-general 
under  the  king  in  person,  he  invested  Mons,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  attack  of  the  place.  He 
then  bombarded  Liege  in  the  face  of  a  superior 
enemy;    and   forced   the    allied  generals  to  quit 
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Luxemburgh.  He  commanded  the  covering  anny 
against  king  William  at  the  siege  of  Namur;  and 
performed  so  many  other  services  of  importance, 
that  be  was  raised  in  1693  to  the  rank  of  marshal  of 
France.  In  1694  he  was  made  governor  of  French 
Flanders  and  the  town  of  Lisle,  and  in  the  npxt 
year,  threw  himself  into  Namur,  and  held  out  sixty- 
three  days  against  the  united  forces  of  the  allies 
under  king  William.  After  the  capitulation  he  was 
arrested  )>risoner  of  war,  by  way  of  reprisals  for  a 
garrison  which  the  French  nad  not  surrendered  ac- 
cordins  to  articles ;  and  upon  his  remonstrating  that 
they  should  rather  on  that  account  have  retained 
his  garrison  than  himself,  he  was  answered  by  the 
compliment,  "  Sir,  you  are  estimated  at  ten  thousand 
men.*'  He  was  appointed  to  hold  those  conferences 
with  the  carl  uf  Portland,  which  terminated  in  the 
peace  of  Rvfcwick.  During  the  ensuing  war,  Lisle 
being  threatened  with  a  siege  by  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  in  1708,  Bouflers  took  the  command  of  it, 
and  gained  great  glory  by  a  most  obstinate  defence 
of  four  months.  lie  no  less  signalised  his  magnani- 
mity ;  for  a  partisan  having  represented  to  him  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  kill  prince  Eugene,  **  Take  him 
prisoner,"  said  the  marshal,  *'  and  your  fortune  is 
made;  but  expect  the  most  severe  punishment  if 
you  undertake  any  thing  against  his  life."  llie 
king  rewarded  him  for  the  defence  of  Lisle  as  if  he 
had  been  a  victor;  but  Bouflers  freely  gave  bis 
officers  a  participation  in  the  glory.  The  danger 
of  France  becoming  urgent,  he  offered  to  serve  un- 
der Villars,  though  senior  to  him ;  and  he  was  with 
him  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  where  he  conducted 
the  retreat  so  as  to  lose  neither  cannon  nor  prisoners. 
He  died  at  Fontainblcau  in  1711,  aged  68,,  with 
the  character  of  a  true  patriot,  as  well  as  a  great 
commander.  "  His  heart/'  said  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  "  was  the  last  part  that  died."  Few  men  in 
his  station  have  been  more  superior  to  private  in- 
terest or  court  intrigue.  When  ordered  to  defend 
Lisle,  and  allowed  the  choice  of  his  lieutenants,  he 
flew  to  the  spot  without  regulating  his  affairs,  or 
taking  leave  of  his  family,  and  carried  with  him 
one  officer  in  disgrace,  and  another  taken  from  the 
Bastile.— His  son,  Jossph-Marie,  inherited  his 
titles  and  his  valour,  and  died  July  2,  1747,  after 
having  distinguished  himself  in  several  battles,  and 
risen  to  the  rank  of  marshaL 

BOUFLERS.    See  Stanislaus. 

BOUGAINVILLE  (John-Pei-br  dk),  an  esti- 
mable man  of  letters,  was  the  son  of  a  notary  of 
Paris,  in  which  city  he  was  bom  in  1722.  He 
studied  in  the  college  of  Bcauvais ;  and  first  made 
himself  known  by  a  prose  translation  of  the  '*  Anti- 
Lucretius,"  to  which  lie  prefixed  a  well-written  pre- 
liminary discourse.  His  talents  and  amiable  quali- 
ties obtained  him  many  friends  and  protectors, 
among  whom  was  Freret,  secretary  of  the  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  belles'lettres,  by  whose  means  he 
obtained  admission  into  that  society,  and  whom  at 
length  he  succeeded  in  his  post  Bou^nville  wrote 
several  valuable  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  acit- 
demy,  relative  to  ancient  History  and  antiquities : 
two  of  the  most  considerable  treat  of  the  voyages  of 
Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  and  that  of  Hanno  the  Car- 
thaginian. He  was  admitted  into  the  French  aca- 
demy in  1754 ;  and  was  made  censor-royal,  and 
keeper  of  the  antiques  in  the  Louvre.  He  farther 
poblisked  a  **  Parallel  between  Alexander  and  Tha- 
mas  KottU-Khan,"  an  ingeaioof  and  eloquent,  but 


somewhat  inflated,  performance ;  and  he  edited  Pre- 
ret's  great  work  on  clironology.  Worn  oat  by  an 
asthma  which  had  afflicted  him  from  his  youth,  he 
died  at  the  castle  of  Loches  in  1763. 

BOUGAINVILLE  (Lbwis  Anthony,  count  de), 
a  celebrated  navigator,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Decem- 
ber ] ,  1 722,  and  for  a  time  practised  as  an  advocate 
of  parliament,  but  soon  quitted  that  occupation  for 
a  military  life.     Science  then  engrossing  his  atten- 
tion,  he  published,  at  the  age  of  25,  the  first  part  of 
his  **  Integral  Calculus,"  intended  as  a  continuation 
of  De  THospital's  "  Infinitesimals."  He  declared,  in 
the  preface,  that  little  of  the  work  was  new ;  bat  the 
academy  of  sciences  certified  that  he  had  made  the 
methods  of  other  geometricians    his  own   by    the 
clearness  of  bis  elucidations,  and  elected  him  into 
their  body.     In  1775,  having  obtained  the  rank  of 
major,    he  went  to   London  as    secretary   of  the 
French  embassy,  when  he  was  admitted  of  the  ro3Fal 
society,  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  embarked  for 
Canada,  in  the  quality  of  captain  of  dragoons.     In 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  displayed  much  per 
sonal  bravery,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  willi  a 
colonelcy,  and  the  cross  of  St  Lewis,  and  for  hit 
conduct  under  M.  Choiseul  de  Stainville,  in  Ger- 
many,  he  was  presented  with  two  biass  cannons. 
After  the  peace  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  Falkland 
Isles,  or,  as  the  French  call  them,  the  Malouiufs, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  settlement  ther^ 
which  in  part  he  had  effected,  when  he  waa  ordeiel 
to  deliver  it  up,  on  his  expenses  being  reimbursed, 
to  the  Spanish  court     In  1766  he  was  appointed  to 
command  an  expedition  fitted  out  for  discovery  in  a 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.      He  returned  in 
1769,  having  visited,  among  other  places,  Otaheite 
or  Tahiti,  of  which  he  was  the  first  who  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  to  the  pablic.    The  particiuars  of  his 
expedition,  which  have  been  translated  into  English 
by  Mr.  Forster,  are  written  in  a  very  simple  and 
lively  manner ;  but  the  work,  it  is  to  be  observed,  b 
not  Uie  best  with  respect  to  the  geographical  charts. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England  in  1778,  he  commanded  various  ships  of 
the  line,  and  at  the  time  of  the  i^eace,  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  chef-d'escadre  and  field-marshal.     AAer 
offering  proposals  to  the  French  ministry  for  mak- 
ing a  voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  which  were  rejected, 
he  transmitted  them  to  the  royal  society  of  London, 
and  when  the  French  revolution  commenced,  he  re- 
signed his  post  in  the  navy,     ^n  1791,  however,  he 
was  placed  on  the  list  of  vice-admirals,  and  during 
that  oloody  period,  narrowly  escaped  the  suiUotine, 
by  retiring  to  his  estate  at  Normandy.     Indeed  no 
less  than  three  biographers  recorded  him  to  have  fisUen 
a  victim  to  the  fury  of  a  Paris  mob,  August  10, 
1792.    At  the  formation  of  the  national  institote,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  seat  at  the  board  of  navigation 
and  geography.     He  died  August  31,  1811,  in  his 
89th  year. 

BOUGEANT  (William-Htacinth),  bon  st 
Quimper  in  1690,  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
and  taught  the  languages  and  rhetoric  in  their  semi- 
naries at  Caen  and  Nevers.  He  afterwards  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  the  college  of  Louis  le 
Grand  at  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  litei»- 
tuK.  Besides  the  share  he  long  had  in  the  Jonnal 
de  Trevoux,  he  was  the  author  of  varioos  works  of 
different  kinds.  The  principal  are,  "  History  of 
the  Wars  and  Negociations  which  preceded  the 
Treaty  of  Westfhalw,  in  the  Reign  of  Lewis  XUI.,** 
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2  vols.  l2mo. ;  "  Ezpcwition  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine by  Questions  and  Answers,  divided  into  three 
Catedusms,"  4  vols.  12mo. ;  "  Voyage  Merveillenx 
du  Prince  Fan-Feredin  dans  la  Romancie,"  &c. 
12m0.,  an  ingenious  piece  of  romance ;  "  Amuse- 
ment Philosophique  sur  le  Langage  dcs  B^tes," 
12mo. ;  "  Three  Comedies"  in  prose,  not  void  of 
luimour  but  rather  tedious.  He  also  wrote  some 
controversial  pieces  on  the  encharist;  and  some 
critical  papers  in  the  Memoirs  de  Trevouz.  After 
his  death  was  printed  his  "  History  of  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia,"  2  vols.  4to. ;  a  work  which,  for  the 
neatness  of  its  style,  the  depth  of  its  researches,  and 
the  sagacity  of  its  reflections,  may  rank  among  the 
best  French  historical  productions.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1743. 

BOUGEREL  (Joseph),  an  ecclesiastic,  author 
of  a  life  of  Gassendi,  and  of  "  Memoires  pour  This- 
toire  des  hommes  illustres,"  &c.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1753. 

BOUGOUIKE  (Simon),  a  poet  at  the  court  of 
Lewis  XII.,  author  of  "L'homme  juste"  and 
"  L*homme  pecheur,"  &c. 

BOUGUER  (Peter),  a  celebrated  mathcmati- 
cian,  was  bom  at  Croisic  in  Lower  Brittany,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1698.  He  was  early  initiated  in 
the  mathematics,  insomuch  that  at  twelve  years  of 
age  he  taught  them  to  his  regent  at  the  Jesuits'  col- 
lege at  Vannes,  and  two  years  after  had  a  public 
contest  with  a  professor  of  the  mathematics,  upon  a 
proposition  which  the  latter  had  advanced  errone- 
onsiy ;  upon  which  disgrace  the  professor  quitted 
the  country.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  his  father  in  his  office  of 
hydrographer,  and  performed  the  duties  of  this 
appointment  with  great  respectability  and  dignity. 
In  1727,  when  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  he 
obtained  the  prize  proposed  by  the  royal  academy  of 
sciences,  for  the  best  method  of  masting  of  ships ; 
and  in  the  years  1729  and  1731,  he  gained  two  other 
priset.  In  1729  he  also  gave  an  "Optical  Essay  on  the 

fmdation  of  Light ;"  a  subject  quite  new,  in  which 
e  examined  the  intensity  of  light,  and  determined 
its  degrees  of  diminution  in  passing  through  different 
pellarid  mediums,  and  particularly  that  of  the  sun  in 
traTerring  the  earth's  atmosphere.  In  1731  he 
obtained  the  place  of  associate  geometer  in  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  in  1735  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  pensioner  astronomer.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  one  of  the  conmiission  ap- 
pointed to  measure  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  in  South  America.  In  this  important  and 
laborious  undertaking,  which  lasted  ten  years,  and 
wac  carried  on  for  the  most  part  among  the  Cordil- 
leras mountains,  our  author  determined  manv  new 
circumstances,  too  numerous  to  mention,  besides  the 
main  object  of  the  voyage.  He  idso  invented  an 
heliometer,  in  which  the  diameters  of  the  larger 
planets  were  detennined  in  a  telescope  with  two 
object  glasses;  published  researches  on  the  figure  in 
which  two  lines  or  long  ranges  of  parallel  trees 
aj^pear ;  made  experiments  on  Uie  famous  reciproca- 
tion of  the  pendulum,  upon  the  method  of  measuring 
the  force  of  light,  and  performed  many  other  im- 
portmnt  works  well  known  to  the  mathematical 
world.  Bougucr  was  a  writer  in  the  Journal  des 
Sa'vans  for  three  years,  where  his  numerous  works 
are  remarkable  for  their  profoundness,  accuracy,  and 
utility.  They  were  so  highly  prized  by  himself,  that 
their  reputation  was  essential  to  the  happiness  of  his 


life,  and  his  sensibility  in  this  respect  is  said  to  have 
rendered  him  not  a  little  unhappy.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  which  he  passed  in  the  coun- 
try in  solitude,  he  had  contracted  an  inflexibUity 
and  rudeness  of  character,  and  the  slight  acquaint- 
ance he  had  with  men  rendered  him  uneasy  and 
suspicious.  His  dose  application  to  study  gradually 
undermined  his  health,  and  terminated  his  life  on 
the  15th  of  August,  1758.  His  chief  works  which 
have  been  published  are,  "  The  Figure  of  the  Earth, 
determined  by  the  observations  in  South  America," 
1749, 4U>. ;  "  Treatise  on  Navigation  and  Pilotage," 
Paris,  1752,  4to.  (this  work  has  been  abridged  by 
M.  La  Caille,  in  one  volume  8vo.  1768);  "  Treatise 
on  Ships,  their  construction  and  motions,"  4to. 
1756 ;  **  Optical  Treatise  on  the  Gradation  of  Light," 
first  in  1729,  then  a  new  edition  in  1760,  4to.     His 

Sapers  that  were  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  aca- 
emy  are  very  numerous  and  important,  but  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  be  here  stated  at  length. 

BOtlHIER  (John),  president  a  mortier  in  the 
parliament  of  Dijon,  was  born  there  in  1673.  He 
was  first  educated  at  a  Jesuit  seminary,  and  after- 
wards pursued  at  Paris  and  Orleans  the  peculiar 
studies  of  his  profession,  which  on  his  return  to  Di- 
jon, in  1693,  he  began  to  exercise.  He  was  received 
into  the  parliament,  and  was  employed  by  that  body 
in  several  deputations  to  the  court,  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  an  important  lawsuit  relative  to  its  privileges, 
which  obligea  him  to  a  long  residence  at  Paris.  In 
1727  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, shortly  after  which,  illness  caused  him  to 
resign  his  office  of  president  d  mortier^  and  in  1746, 
an  attack  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach  proved  fatal  to 
him.  His  literary  performances  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  appeared  both  in  a  separate  form  and  in 
the  memoirs  of  societies.  Some  of  the  principal 
are,  "  A  translation  in  verse  of  PetrOnius  on  the 
Civil  War,  and  of  some  passages  in  Virgil  and 
Ovid ;"  **  A  translation  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Ques- 
tions;" "Letters  on  the  sect  of  Therapeutie ;" 
"  Dissertations  on  Herodotus."  In  his  own  profes- 
sion, his  greatest  work  is,  "  The  Custom  of  Bur- 
gundy," 2  vols,  folio,  1746 : — his  **  Treatise  on  disso- 
lution of  marriage  on  occasion  of  impotence,"  is 
also  esteemed  by  the  curious. 

BOUHOURS  (Dominic),  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
critic  in  the  French  language,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1628.  He  entered  among  the  Jesuits  and  taught 
for  some  time  in  their  colleges,  and  was  afterwards 
preceptor  to  the  two  young  princes  of  LongueviUe, 
and  to  the  marquis  de  Seignelai,  son  of  the  great 
Colbert  The  first  work  by  which  he  distinguished 
himself  was,  **  Les  Entretiens  d'Ariste  et  d'EugAne," 
1671,  an  agreeable  miscellany  on  matters  of  taste, 
written  with  elegance,  but  not  without  a  degree  of 
affectation.  His  other  principal  works  are,  *'  Re- 
marques  et  Doutes  tur  la  Langue  Francois,"  3  vols. 
r2mo. ;  "  Mani^re  de  bien  penser  sur  les  Ouvrages  ^ 
d'Esprit,  12mo.  much  commended  by  Voltaire  ; 
"  Pens^es  ingenieuses  des  anciens  et  des  modernes," 
12mo. ;  '<  Pens^  ingenieuses  des  Peres  de  TEg- 
lisc,"  12mo. ;  the  lives  of  the  grand  master  d' Au- 
busson,  of  St  Ignatius,  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  of 
Mad.  de  Bellefond,  and  translations  of  some  books 
of  piety.  Bouhours  was  a  man  of  polite  manners, 
and  a  general  apologist,  yet  his  criticisms  involved 
him  in  several  literary  disputes.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1703, 

BOUILLART  (James),  a  learned  Benedictine, 
3  K  2 
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author  of  a  history  of  St  Germain  des  Pres,  died  in 
1726,  aged  57. 
BOUILLAUD.    See  Bullialdus. 

BCUILLE  (Francis  Claude  Amour),  Marquis 
de),  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  of  Lewis  X Vl. 
was  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  Auvergne.  During 
the  American  war  he  commanded  successfully  in  the 
French  windward  islands,  and  was  governor  of 
Mentz  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  in  which 
city  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  staunch  royalist  in 
1790.  On  the  king's  flight  to  Varennes,  Bouille 
advanced  with  a  strong  force  to  co-operate  in  carry- 
ing it  into  execution,  but  finding  the  royal  ^arty 
was  recaptured,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  nationsu 
assembly  from  Luxembourg,  menacing  them  with 
summary  vengeance,  should  any  attempt  be  made 
on  the  life  of  Uie  unfortunate  Louis.  On  the  execu- 
tion of  the  kiug,  Bouille,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  death  par  contumace,  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  to  Sweden  ;  he  also  served  for  a  while  in 
the  emigrant  armv  under  the  prince  of  Conde,  but 
on  the  utter  failure  of  the  royal  cause  retired  to 
England,  where  in  1797  he  published  his  '*  Memoirs 
of  the  Revolution,"  8vo.  a  work  of  great  interest  at 
the  period,  and  highly  spoken  of  for  the  impartiality 
of  its  details.     He  died  in  London,  Nov.  14,  1800. 

BOUILLET  (John),  bom  at  Servian,  in  the 
diocese  of  Beziers,  the  14th  of  May,  1690,  and  cre- 
ated doctor  in  medicine  at  Montpellier,  in  1717, 
practised  at  Beziers  with  great  reputation.  He  was 
in  succession  made  professor  in  mathematics,  and 
secretary  to  the  academy  at  Beziers ;  member  of  the 
royal  society  at  Montpellier,  and  corresponding 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  He 
was  also  author  of  several  ingenious  dissertations, 
among  which  are,  **  Sur  la  cause  de  la  pesanteur," 
which  obtained  for  him  a  prize  from  the  academy  at 
Bourdeaoz;  "Avis  et  remedes,  contre  la  peste," 
&c    He  died  in  1770. 

BOUILLON.    See  D'Auvsrgnb. 

BOUJU  (James),  was  bom  at  Chateau-nenf 
in  Anjou,  in  1515,  and  died  at  Angers  in  1578. 
He  was  skilled  in  the  languages,  law,  and  science, 
and  was  at  first  one  of  the  household  of  Francis  I. 
and  Margaret  of  Navarre,  and  afterwards  president 
of  the  parliament  of  Brittany.  Beside  some  poems, 
both  in  Latin  and  French,  Bouju  published  a  work 
entitled  "Royal  discours  des  choses  m^morables 
faites  par  les  rois  de  France  jusqu'  k  Henri  III." 

BOULAI  (Casar-Egassb  du),  register, historio- 
grapher, and  finally  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
was  a  native  of  St.  Ellier  in  Maine.  He  was  long 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  and 
published  a  treatise  of  rhetoric,  entitled  "  Speculum 
Elo^uenticB,"  which  was  much  esteemed.  He  also 
pnbhshed  in  French  a  **  Thesaurus  of  Roman  Anti- 
quities," folio,  1650.  But  the  work  on  which  his 
fame  is  chiefly  founded,  is  a  "  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,"  in  6  vols,  folio.  This  history 
contains  various  false  and  fabulous  matters  relative 
to  the  foundation  and  early  periods  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  it  is,  however,  a  great  and  curious  collection  of 
inrormation  relative  to  the  lives  and  writings  of  the 
learned  of  France,  and  of  various  other  countries. 
De  Boulai  died  in  1678. 

BOULAINVILLIERS  (Henry  de),  count  of 
St.  Saire,  &c.,  was  bora  at  St  Saire  in  1658.  He 
was  educated  in  a  seminary  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Oratory,  from  one  of  whom  he  imbibed  a  taste  for 
history  ai^d  genealogy,  whirh  never  left  him.     He 


first  embraced  th()  profession  of  arms,  but  afterwards 
pursued  literature.  VoUaire  (Si^le  de  Lewis  XTV.) 
calls  him  the  most  learned  gentleman  in  the  kingdom 
with  respect  to  history,  and  the  best  qualified  to 
write  that  of  France,  had  he  not  been  led  away  by 
the  spirit  of  system.  This  indeed  was  so  prevalent 
in  him,  as  to  warp  his  narrations,  and  render  him  a 
very  insecure  guide.  His  attachment  to  nobility 
caused  him  to  entitle  the  feudal  system  "  the  master- 
piece of  human  wit"  His  works  are,  '*  A  History 
of  France  to  the  Reign  of  Charles  VIIL,"  3  vols. 
12mo. ;  "  Historical  Memoirs  on  the  Ancient  Go- 
vernment of  France,  to  the  Time  of  Hugh  Capet;" 
*<  History  of  the  Peerage  of  France;"  "Disserta- 
tions on  the  Noblesse  of  France;"  "  State  of  France," 
6  vols.  12mo. ;  "  Memoir  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Finances,"  2  vols.  12mo. ;  "History  of  the  Arar 
bians  and  of  Mahomet,"  a  work  left  by  him  unfi- 
nished, but  published  after  his  death  at  Loadon  and 
Amsterdam.  It  was  this  work  which  principally 
subjected  the  count  to  the  suspicion  of  indifference 
towards  the  christian  religion;  yet  care  has  been 
taken,  as  usual  among  catholics,  to  attest  that  at  his 
death  he  exhibited  all  the  tokens  of  the  most  edify- 
ing piety.  He  died  in  1722.  The  reputation  of  the 
count  de  BoulainviUiers  has  caused  several  pieces  to 
be  attributed  to  him  falsely.  All  his  works  on  French 
history  have  been  collected  in  3  vols,  folio. 

BOULANGER  (John),  an  engraver,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  1657,  was  a  native  of 
France.  His  first  manner  of  engraving  was  partly 
copied  from  that  of  Francis  de  Poilly ;  but  he  after- 
wards adopted  a  manner  of  his  own,  which,  though 
not  original,  he  greatly  improved ;  and  accordingly 
he  finished  the  faces,  hands,  and  all  the  naked  parts 
of  his  figures,  very  neatly  with  dots,  instead  of 
strokes,  or  strokes  and  dots.  This  style  of  engraving 
has  been  of  late  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, particularly  in  England. 

BOULANGER  (Nicholas  Antony),  bora  at 
Paris  in  1722,  devoted  his  youth  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  architecture,  and  afterwards  ac- 
companied the  baron  de  Thiers  to  the  army,  in  qua- 
lity of  engineer.  On  his  return,  he  was  employed 
in  the  department  of  bridges  and  causeways,  and 
executed  various  public  works  in  Champagne,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Lorraine.  The  excavations  of  moun- 
tains necessary  in  these  operations  first  excited  his 
reflections  on  the  changes  the  surface  of  the  earth 
has  uudcrgone.  He  pursued  them  to  the  chances 
of  manners,  goverament,  and  religion ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  all  possible  infonnation  on  the  subject,  he 
not  only  revived  his  neglected  knowledge  of  Latis 
and  Greek,  but  undertook  the  study  of  all  the  ori- 
ental languages,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  so  that, 
if  he  had  lived  long  enough,  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe.  His  specula- 
tions gave  him  a  decided  turn  to  free-thinking,  which 
he  displayed  in  various  -publications.  These  were, 
"A Treatise  on  Oriental  Despotism;**  "Antiquity 
unveiled,**  a  posthumous  work ;  "  Christian  un- 
veiled,'* but  whether  or  no  this  was  written  by  his, 
is  doubted ;  "  A  Dissertation  on  Elias  and  Enoch." 
He  contributed  to  the  Encyclq>»dia  the  articles 
Deluge^  Corvde,  and  Society.  This  extraordinary 
person,  who,  though  he  wrote  with  fire,  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  mild  and  patient  disposition,  died  in 
the  prime  of  life,  in  1759. 

BOULARD  (Cathkrine-Francois),  an  archi- 
tect of  Lyons,  served  in  the  capacity  of  engineer 
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when  that  city  was  besieged  in  1793,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death  after  its  capture,  in  February,  1 794. 
He  published  **  Memoire  sur  le  forme  et  la  nature  des 
jantes  pour  les  roues  de  voitures,"  and  other  works. 

BOuLARD  (Ant.  Maria  Henri),  a  French 
lawyer  and  historical  writer,  who  died  at  Paris  in 
1625.  Among  his  principal  publications  are  a  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Henry's  "  History  of  En^^Iand  ;*'  a 
trmalation  of  "  Schomberg  on  the  Roman  Law ;" 
"  Histoire  Litt^raire  des  Grecs  dans  le  moyen  Age," 
8to.  ;  and  "  Histoire  Litt^raire  des  Arabes  ou  des 
Sarasins  dans  le  moyen  Age." 

BOULAY  (James),  an  ecclesiastic  of  Orleans, 
author  of  a  valuable  treatise  entitled  "  Mani^re  de 
bien  cultiver  la  vigne,"  &c.  died  about  the  year  1730. 

BOULAY  (EoMOND),  called  Clermont,  a  herald- 
at^Lims  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  wrote,  besides  the  Journey  of  duke 
Antony  to  Francis  I.,  some  works  in  verse  and  prose, 
now  little  known. 

BOULAY  (CiESAR).     See  Boulai. 

BOULAY  (Charles  Nicholas  Maillbt  du), 
perpetual  secretary  to  the  academy  of  Rouen,  and 
member  of  several  learned  acadenues,  died  Sept  13, 
1769,  aged  40,  leaving  behind  him  a  **  History  of 
William  the  Conqueror,"  some  poems,  cloges,  &c. 

BOULDUG  (Simon),  an  eminent  apothecary 
and  chemist  at  Paris,  and  many  years  demonstrator 
in  chemistry,  and  associate  in  the  royal  academy  of 
sciences,  furnished  the  memoirs  of  that  society  with 
numerous  dissertations,  containing  analyses  of  the 
most  popular  and  valuable  vegetable  productions 
used  in  medicine,  which  are  still  valued  for  their 
neatness  and  accuracy.  He  died,  far  advanced 
in  years,  in  1729.— Giles  Francis,  his  son,  bom 
at  Paris,  February  20th,  1675,  succeeded  to  his 
honors  and  appointments,  and  continued  in  the  same 
line  of  research.  His  essays,  containing  analyses 
of  several  purffinff  salts,  and  of  some  mineral  waters, 
were  also  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences.  He  died  at  Versailles  the  17th 
of  January,  1742,  much  regretted  by  the  king  and 
queen,  to  whom  he  had  been  many  years  apothecary. 

BOULE  (Andrew-Charlbs),  a  native  of  Pans, 
was  a  celebrated  worker  in  ebony  of  fruits,  flowers, 
battles,  &c.  He  was  employed  in  the  palace  of 
Versailles,  and  had  lodgings  given  him  there  by 
Louis  XIV.     He  died  in  1732,  aged  90. 

BOULEE  (Etiennb-Louis),  an  architect  of 
Paris,  whose  taste  created  an  advantageous  revolu- 
tion in  French  architecture.  He  was  ror  some  time 
architect  to  the  king,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
French  institution  in  1795,  and  died  Feb.  6»  1799, 
a^ed,  within  a  few  days,  71.  His  designs  were  mag- 
nificent, but  on  too  superb  a  scale  to  be  carried  into 


BOULLENGER  de  RIVERY  (CLAunE  Fran- 
cois Fblix),  bom  at  Amiens,  July  12,  1725,  was 
for  some  time  an  advocate  at  Paris,  but  became 
better  known  as  a  man  of  extensive  erudition  and 
gteat  power  of  memory.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
oo  electricity ;  **  Historical  and  Critical  Researches 
on  Ancient  PJavs ;"  and  "  Fables"  in  verse.  He 
4liedl>ec24,  1758. 

BOULLIAU,orBOUILLAUD  (Ismael),  bom 
in  London,  Sept.  28, 1605,  was  the  son  of  protestant 
parents,  but  afierwtfrds  became  a  catholic,  and  emi- 
nent in  theology  and  every  branch  of  science.  His 
connexions  with  the  learned  were  very  extensive ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  great  reputation,  he  showed 


himself  diffident  and  modest.  He  published  a 
Discourse  on  the  reformation  of  some  religious 
orders,  an  edition  of  **  Ducas,"  in  Greek  and  Latin; 
"Opus  Novum  ad  arithmeticam  infinitorum;' 
"  Astronomica  philolaica,"  &c.,  and  died  Novem- 
ber 25,  1694. 

BOULLIER  (David  Ren  ald),  born  at  Utrecht, 
March  24,  1699,  was  minister  of  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden,  and  died  Dec.  23, 1759.  He  was  respectable 
for  his  writings,  which  are  in  French  and  Latin, 
.ehiefly  on  theological  subjects— the  best  known  of 
which  are,  a  *' Dissertation  on  the  Existence  of 
God,"  "  Letters  on  the  true  principles  of  Religion," 
and  a  translation  of  bishop  Berkeley's  "  Book  on 
Tar-water." 

BOULLONGNE  (Lewis),  the  Elder,  painted 
history  in  a  good  style,  but  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  his  talent  in  copying,  with  great  exactness,  the 
works  of  the  ancient  masters.  He  was  painter  to 
the  king,  and  professor  in  the  academy ;  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1674,  at  the  a^e  of  65. — Bon,  son  of  the 
former,  was  bora  at  Pans  in  1649.  He  was  edu- 
cated under  his  father,  and  possessed  his  talent  of 
imitation  in  a  still  higher  degree,  so  as  to  become  a 
very  Proteus  in  paintiu^^.  He  was  sent  as  one  of 
the  king's  pensioners  into  Italy,  where  he  passed 
some  years,  copying  the  manner  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters, of  whom  he  attached  himself  peculiarly  to 
Guide  and  Domenichino.  On  his  return,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  academy,  in  which  he  afterwards 
became  a  professor.  Lewis  XIV.  employed  him  at 
Versailles  and  Tnanon,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
paint  in  fresco  two  of  the  chapels  at  the  Invalids. 
He  in  general  gained  credit  by  his  original  works, 
but  it  was  in  imitating  the  stvle  of  other  artists  that 
he  excited  the  greatest  admiration.  He  finished  a 
picture  in  the  taste  of  Guido,  and  sent  it  packed  up 
to  Monsieur,  the  king's  brother.  This  prince  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  inspection  of  Mignard,  his  first 
painter,  who,  after  a  deliberate  examination,  de- 
clared it  to  be  an  original  of  Guido ;  and  it  was  in 
consequence  purchased,  and  placed  in  the  prince's 
apartment  by  the  side  of  a  picture  of  Raphael's. 
When  the  imposition  was  discovered,  Mignard  only 
said,  "  Let  him  then  always  {jaint  Guides,  and^iever 
BouUongnes."  This  artist,  several  of  whose  pupils 
became  distinguished  in  their  art,  died  at  Paris  in 
1717.— Lewis  de,  the  Younaer,  another  son  of  the 
elder  Lewis,  bom  at  Paris  in  1654,  was  educated 
under  his  father,  and  applied  so  successfully  to  the 
art,  that  he  obtained  the  academy's  prize  at  eighteen. 
He  was  sent  to  study  at  Rome,  where  his  improve- 
ments were  rapid,  and,  from  the  copies  he  sent  home 
of  several  of  Raphael's  works,  tapestries  were  exe- 
cuted for  the  king  at  the  Gobelins.  On  his  retum 
from  Italy  he  was  received  into  the  academy  in 
1 680,  and  became  the  painter  in  vogue.  The  king 
employed  him  in  decorating  bis  palaces;  and  he 
also  displayed  his  talents  in  the  churches  of  Notre 
Dome  and'the  Invalids.  His  frescos  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Augustin  in  the  latter  are  in  the  taste  of  the 
greatest  masters,  and  may  compare  with  the  best 
works  of  the  French  artists.  The  king  honoured 
him  with  his  particular  patronage,  increasing  his 
pension  in  1716,  choosing  him  in  1722  for  designer 
of  medals  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  creating 
him  kniffht  of  the  order  of  St  Michael,  and  finally 
making  him  his  first  painter  in  1724,  in  the  room  of 
Goypel,  with  letters  of  noblesse  for  himself  and  his 
posterity.    The  academy  of  painting  chose  him  first 
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for  its  rector,  and  afterwards  director,  which  place 
he  held  (ill  his  death.  The  mildness  and  affability 
of  his  character  caused  him  to  be  generally  esteemed 
and  beloved.  He  raised  a  considerable  fortune  by 
his  profession,  and  died  in  1733.  His  works  at 
Pariii  are  numerous.  Two  of  them  at  Notre  Dome 
arc  particularly  distinguished— Christ  and  the  Cen- 
luriun,  and  the  Good  Samaritan.  Several  of  his 
pieces  have  been  engraved.— Two  sisters  of  this 
family,  Genkvieve  and  Magdalen,  painted  well, 
and  were  members  of  the  royal  academv  in  16C9. 

BOULTER  (Hlgh),  archbishop  o'f  Armagh,  a 
prelate  greatly  distinguished  by  his  charity  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  was  born  in  or  near  London  in  1671,  and 
received  his  first  education  at  Merchant-Taylors* 
school.  He  thence  removed  to  Christ-church-college 
in  Oxford,  and  was  elected,  together  with  Addison, 
a  demy  of  Magdalen-college,  of  which  he  afterwards 
became  fellow.  By  the  influence  of  the  earl  o£ 
Sunderland,  he  was  promoted  to  the  parsonage  of 
St.  Olavc  in  Southwark,  and  the  archdeaconry  of 
Surrey,  and  fulfilled  with  great  assiduity  the  office 
oT  a  pastor,  which  he  held  for  several  years.  In 
1719  he  accompanied  George  I.  to  Hanover  as  his 
chaplain,  and  so  much  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
king,  that  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  and  deanery  of 
Christ-church,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Small- 
ridffe,  were  conferred  upon  him  dunne  that  year. 
In  1724  he  was  nominated  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh,  and  primacy  of  Ireland ;  a  weighty  charge, 
which  it  required  tlie  king's  absolute 'commands  to 
induce  him  to  accept.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  Ireland,  he  made  it  his  business  to  study  the  true 
interests  of  that  country,  which  he  seems  ever  faith- 
ftilly  and  diligently  to  have  pursued,  as  his  judg- 
ment directed  him.  He  was  greatly  instrumental 
in  averting  the  evils  of  famine  which  threatened  that 
island  in  the  winter  of  1728,  and  again  in  1740, 
and  expended  large  sums  from  his  own  fortune,  in 
feeding  a  numerous  poor  on  these  occasions.  He 
was  especially  zealous  for  the  instruction  and  con- 
version of  the  poor  ignorant  natives,  and  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  protestant 
charter-schools.  Though  for  a  time  he  lost  his  po- 
pularity by  warmly  supporting  a  plan  for  diminishing 
the  value  of  the  gold  coin,  in  order  to  remedy  the 
scarcity  of  silver,  he  lived  to  re-instate  himself  in  the 
public  opinion,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  name 
highly  respected  and  beloved  in  his  adopted  country. 
He  spent  his  life  in  business ;  and  was  a  thirteenth 
time  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  when,  in 
1742,  he  died  on  a  visit  to  England.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster-abbey,  where  a  splendid  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory*  A  collection  of  his 
letters  to  ministers  of  statu  and  others,  was  published 
at  Oxford  in  1769,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  which  affords 
much  information  as  to  the  Irish  politics  during  his 
primacy. 

BOuLTON  (Matthew),  a  celebrated  engineer, 
was  born  at  Birmingham,  September  14,  1728. 
After  beins  educated  at  a  grammar-school,  and  hav- 
ing studied  drawing  and  mathematics,  he  engaged 
in  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  hardware,  and  so 
early  as  1745,  is  said  to  have  invented  and  brought 
to  such  perfection  inlaid  steel  buckles,  buttons, 
watch-chains,  &c.,  that  they  were  repurchased  in 
France  by  the  English,  as  "  the  offspring  of  French 
mgcnuity.  In  1762  he  purchased  a  lease  of  the 
Soho,  about  two  miles  distent,  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford, where  he  gradually  established  an  extensive 


manufactory  and  school  of  the  mechanicml  mits. 
The  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  at  Soho,  led 
to  a  connection  between  Boulton  and  James  Watt 
of  Glasgow,  who  became  partner*  in  trade  in  176i9i 
Among  the  many  great  undertakings  in  which  thes* 
gentlemen  were  engaged,  one  of  the  most  oseliil  and 
important  was  the  improvement  of  the  coinage.  la 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  execution,  the  coins  Struck 
ai  the  Soho  manufkctory  have  rarely  been  snxpasscd. 
The  operation  of  the  machinery  was  wonoerfolly 
lapid :  each  of  the  stamps  coining,  with  the  atteikU 
ance  of  a  little  boy  only,  about  eighty  pieces  in  a 
minute.  About  the  year  1773  was  invented,  at  this 
establishment,  a  method  of  copying,  by  a  mechanical 
process,  paintings  in  oil,  so  as  to  produce  fac-si* 
miles  of  the  originals,  sufficiently  accurate  to  deceive 
a  practised  connoiseur.  Various  other  mechaniad 
inventions  and  improvements  originated  more  or  less 
directly  from  the  eenius  and  application  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  who  died  at  Soho,  August  17, 
1809,  and  was  interred  in  the  parish  church  of 
Hands  worth.  Six  hundred  of  his  workmen  attended 
his  funeral,  each  of  whom  had  a  silver  medal  pre- 
sented to  him,  which  had  been  stmck  lor  the  oce»- 
sion.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societies  of 
London  and  Edinbxirgh,  and  an  associate  of  several 
scientific  institutions  abroad. 

BOURNA  (DoMiNicK  Acrohius  de),  professor 
of  eloauence  in  the  university  of  Franeker,  died  ia 
1656,  feavine  a  work  entitled,  '*  Historia  Civitatis.** 

BOUQUET  (Don  Martin),  a  benedictine  of  St 
Maur,  bom  at  Amiens  in  1&B5,  died  at  Paris  in 
1754.  He  made  an  useful  and  laborious  collection 
of  the  historians  of  France,  as  far  as  the  9th  volume^ 
to  which  several  have  been  added  since  his  death. 

BOUQUET  (Madam),  a  French  lady,  celebrated 
for  her  humanity  during  the  revolution,  in  conceal- 
ing some  of  the  proscribed  deputies.  After  support- 
ing these  unfortunate  men  for  some  time,  she  was 
herself  dragged  before  the  bloody  tribunal  of  Bcnir> 
deaux,  and  suffered  death  with  great  resignation. 

BOUUBON  (Charles,  duke  of),  constable  of 
France,  son  of  Gilbert,  count  of  Montpcnsier,  was 
born  in  1489.  His  illustrious  birth,  fine  figure,  and 
martial  qualities,  endeared  him  to  Francis  I.,  who 
conferred  on  him  the  constable's  staff  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  Being  made  viceroy  of  the  Milanese, 
he  ingratiated  himself  with  all  ranks  of  people  hf 
his  courteous  behaviour;  and  he  proved  his  counge 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Marie^iano,  where  he  woSn 
mfallibly  have  lost  his  life  had  it  not  been  forth% 
attachment  of  a  few  cavaliers,  who  enclosed  him, 
and  protected  his  body  with  theirs.  The  hatred  of 
Louise,  the  king's  mother,  against  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, unfortunately  was  tl^  means  of  infusing  a 
jealousy  of  the  constable  into  her  son's  breast ;  one 
of  the  fruits  of  which  was  his  sudden  recal  from  the 
government  of  Milan  not  long  after  that  combat. 
His  pensions  were  suspended ;  and  in  1521  he  re^ 
ceiv^  a  gross  affront  at  Valenciennes,  by  being 
deprived  of  the  command  of  the  van,  which  was  his 
official  due.  The  death  of  his  duchess  was  the 
cause  of  a  heavier  persecution.  Louise,  on  this  oc^ 
casion,  exchanged  her  former' enmity  for  love,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  difference  of  age,  caused  a 
treaty  of  marriage  between  herself  and  th«  constable 
to  be  proposed  to  him.  On  his  rejection  of  her  ad- 
vances, with  some  expressions  of  contempt,  she  re- 
gumed  her  hatred  with  aggravation,  and  resolved 
upon  his  ruin.    To  this  end,  with  the  aid  of  the  in- 
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iamoas  cbaucellor  du  Prat,  she  instituted  a  process 
against  him  for  the  great  estates  he  enjoyed  in  right 
of  his  wife ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  nuuiifest  in- 
justice of  her  cause,  she  obtained  an  order  for  their 
•eqaestration.  This  drove  him  to  despair ;  and  re- 
newing some  negociatioos  formerly  commenced  with 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  ou  the  promises  made  him 
by  that  prince  of  obtaining  in  marriage  his  sister 
Bleanor  with  a  great  portion,  he  engaged  to  join  him 
and  the  king  of  England  in  an  invasion  of  France. 
This  dangerous  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  Fran- 
cis before  its  execution,  and  Bourbon  with  great 
difficulty  made  his  escape  into  Italy,  where  he  was 
dedarea  the  emperor's  lieutenant-general ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Pescara,  he  defeated  the  French 
army  under  Bonivet  in  1524,  and  ilrove  it  out  of 
Italy.  By  his  advice  the  emperor  invaded  Provence 
the  same  year,  and  laid  siege  to  Marseilles,  but 
without  success.  It  deserves  mention,  that  in  the 
inidst  of  this  severe  vengeance  exercised  against  his 
lawful  soverign,  he  refused  to  recognise  Henry  the 
Eighth's  title  to  the  ciown  of  France,  which  was  a 
condition  of  that  prince's  aid.  In  1525,  when  Fran- 
cis had  laid  siege  to  Pavia,  Bourbon  advanced  to  its 
relief,  and  contiibuted  much  to  the  victory  in  which 
that  prince  lost  his  liberty.  He  followed  the  captive 
monarch  to  Madrid,  where  Charles  received  him 
with  great  distinction;  but  the  Spanish  honour  made 
him  feel  that  his  successes  did  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  varnish  over  his  treason.  The  marquis  of 
ViUena  beins  desired  by  Charles  to  accommodate 
Bourbon  with  his  palace  at  Toledo,  said,  that  he 
could  not  refuse  his  sovereign's  request,  but  that  the 
emperor  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  should  burn  it 
to  the  i^ound  the  moment  the  constable  had  left  it, 
as  having  harboured  a  traitor.  The  emperor  did 
not  think  proj^er  to  perform  his  promise  of  giving 
Bouzbon  his  sister ;  but  on  the  death  of  Pescara,  he 
made  him  general-in-chief  of  his  forces  in  Italy,  and 

Eve  him  a  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Of  this 
took  possession  by  force,  driving  out  the  late 
duke  Sforxa.  His  motley  army,  however,  consisting 
of  Spanish  and  German  mercenaries,  fierce  and  ra- 
pacious, were  not  to  be  satisfied  without  full  pay- 
meat  of  arrears,  and  the  advancement  of  promised 
donatives ;  and,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  these 
pujrpoees,  he  was  obliged  to  practise  great  violence 
and  oppression  on  the  citiaens  of  Milan.  This  al- 
fordea  only  a  temporary  supply,  and  he  was  at  length 
compelled  to  advance  with  his  army  towards  the 
heart  of  Italy,  bent  on  a  scheme  of  plunder,  which 
for  some,  time  remained  dubious.  Rome  and  Flo- 
rence both  trembled  on  his  advance.  The  difficulties 
of  the  march,  and  want  of  necessaries,  caused  a  mu- 
tiny to  break  out  in  his  camp,  which  few  generals 
but  himself  could  have  quelled.  But  it  was  his  pe- 
culiar talent  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the  soldiery,  with 
whom  he  freely  mingled,  marching  on  foot,  faring  as 
they  did,  singing  their  satirical  ballads,  and  giving 
them  licence  of  pillage.  "  My  children  (he  often 
cried),  1  am  a  poor  cavalier,  not  a  penny  richer  than 
any  of  you.  We  will  make  our  fortunes  together." 
Rome  was,  at  length,  the  declared  object  which  was 
to  repay  their  toUs.  The  irresolute  pope  Clement 
long  endeavoured,  by  treaties  and  political  ma- 
nceuvres,  to  divert  the  storm,  and  made  but  ineffect- 
ual preparations  for  resistance.  On  May  5,  1527, 
Bourbon's  army  came  in  sight  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  christian  world,  and  the  next  morning  was  des- 
tined for  the  assault.     On  that  day,  Bourbon  put  ou 


a  white  vest  over  his  armour,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
be  more  conspicuous  both  to  friends  and  enemies. 
He  led  on  to  the  walls,  and  a  furious  attack  com- 
menced, which  was  repelled  with  equal  resolution. 
Seeing  his  men  waver,  the  constable  leapt  from  his 
horse,  snatched  a  scaling-ladder  from  a  soldier,  and 
began  to  ascend.  At  the  instant,  a  musket-ball 
pierced  his  groin,  and  he  fell.  Perceiving  the 
wound  to  be  mortal,  he  desired  the  by-standers  to. 
cover  his  body  with  a  cloak,  that  it  might  not  be 
seen  by  his  men,  and  then  expired.  Thufe  he  died, 
a  traitor  to  his  king  and  country,  and  the  author  of 
au  enterprise  which,  for  months,  filled  a  great  me- 
tropolis with  every  horror  and  cahunity  that  military 
licentiousness  could  inflict  Yet  his  provocations 
were  great;  and  he  is  universally  allowed  to  have 
possessed  qualities  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  fate. 

BOURBON  (Charles  db),  son  of  Charles  duke 
of  Vendome,  was  a  cardinal  and  archbishop  of 
Rouen.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  France  in 
1583,  on  the  death  of  Henry  III.  under  the  title  of 
Charles  X.,  and  after  enio^ing  the  phantom  of 
royalty  for  a  little  time,  died  in  1590,  aged  67. 

BOURBON  CONDE.     See  Conde. 

BOURBON  (Louis  Hemay).     See  Emghixn. 

BOURBON  (Louis),  was  son  of  the  Infant 
Louis,  brother  of  king  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  the 
duchess  of  Chinchon ;  but  there  being  some  scruple 
about  his  hereditary  right  to  the  throne,  he  was 
educated  for  the  church,  and  became  a  cardinal,  and 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  After  the  imprisonment  of 
Ferdinand  VJL  at  Valenyay,  he  joined  the  party  of 
the  Cortes,  and  became  very  influential.  He  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  the  revolution,  and  was  presi- 
deut  of  the  provisional  junta  before  which  the  king 
swore,  at  Madrid,  March  9,  1820,  to  abide  by  the 
constitution  of  the  cortes  of  1812.  He  died  March 
19,  1823. 

BOURBON  (Nicholas),  a  famous  Latin  poet 
in  the  16th  century,  was  a  native  of  Vaudeure,  near 
Langrcs,  and  appointed  by  Margaret  de  Valois  pre- 
ceptor to  her  daughter,  Jane  d' Albert  of  Navarre, 
the  motlier  of  king  Henry  IV.  He  died, at  Cond#, 
whither  he  had  retired,  and  where  he  had  a  benefice, 
about  the  year  1550.  He  wrote  eight  books  of 
Epigrams,  commended  by  Erasmus,  and  a  poem  on 
the  forge,  entitled  "  Ferraria." 

BOURBON  (Nicholas),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished French  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  was  the 
son  of  a  physician  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  where  he  was 
born  about  1574.  He  taught  rhetoric  in  the  colleges 
of  Paris,  and  was  nominated  in  1611  professor  royal 
in  Greek  eloquence.  He  was  canon  of  Orleans  and 
of  Langres,  priest  of  the  oratory,  (though  he  did  not 
chooso  to  pass  under  that  title,)  and  in  1637  became 
a  member  of  the  French  academy.  He  died  at  the 
house  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  in  1644.  Nicho- 
las Bourbon  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  Latin 
poets  that  France  ever  produced,  and  has  been 
reckoned  equal  or  superior  to  any  one  who  lived  in 
the  two  last  centuries.  His  masterpiece  is  accounted 
to  be  an  **  Imprecation  against  the  parricide  of 
Henry  IV."  His  poems  were  printed  at  Paris  in 
1651,  12mo.  He  wrote  Greek  verses  as  well  as 
Latin,  and  some  pieces  of  prose  in  the  latter  lan- 
guage. His  person  was  large,  his  constitution  cho- 
leric, and  he  was  a  great  lover  of  wine.  He  could 
not  better  express  bis  contempt  for  French  poetry 
than  by  saying,  **  When  I  read  French  verse,  I 
think  1  am  drinking  water/'     lie  had  not  the  ordi- 
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nary  improvidence  of  poets,  for  at  his  death  15,000 
lirveB  were  found  in  bis  strong  box,  tboagh  he  was 
always  afraid  of  starving.  Bourbon  published  an 
edition  of  St  Cyril's  work  against  the  emperor 
Julian,  with  a  Latin  translation. 

BOURCET  (Pierre  Joseph  de),  a  licntenant- 
g«neral  in  the  French  service,  famous  for  his  skilful 
plans  of  attack  and  defence  in  mountainous  parts. 
He  published  "Memoirs  of  the  French  wars  in 
Germany,"  &c.  and  died  in  1780,  aged  79. 

BOURCHENU  DE  VALBONAIS.     See  Vai.- 

B  ON  ATS. 

BOURCHIER,  BOWSCHYRE,  or  BOWCER 
(Thomas),  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  succes- 
sive reiens  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V., 
Rirhara  III.,  and  Henry  VII.,  was  born  at  Haws- 
ted  in  Essex,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  held  the  office 
of  chancellor  of  that  university,  from  1433  to  1437. 
After  several  inferior  preferments  in  the  church,  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  Worcester  in  the  former  of 
these  years,  and  consecrated  in  1436 ;  and  in  1454 
he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  church  during  thirty>two  years,  in  the 
most  distracted  period  of  the  English  sovernment. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England  in  1455,  and  resigned  it,  according  to 
Rymer,  in  the  following  year,  but  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  in  1457.  In  1464,  he  received  the  red  hat 
from  Rome,  being  created  cardinal  priest  of  St.  Cy- 
riacus  in  Thermis.  Soon  after  his  advancement  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  visited  his  diocese,  and 
instituted  several  regulations  for  its  government; 
and  he  likewise  published  a  variety  of  constitutions 
for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  for 
restraining  the  excessive  abuse  of  papal  provisions. 
He  died  at  his  palace  of  Knowle  in  1486.  The  act 
that  does  the  greatest  honour  to  bis  memory,  and 
indeed  the  only  one  that  claims  our  particular  no- 
tice, was  his  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  into 
England.  Having  been  informed  that  the  inventor 
Tossan,  aUai  John  Guthenberg,  had  set  up  a  press 
at  Haerlem,  he  persuaded  king  Henry  VI.  to  com- 
mission Robert  Touraour,  a  gentleman  of  his  ward- 
robe, to  ga  over  privately  to  Haerlem.  This  person 
was  furnished  with  1000  marks,  of  which  the  arch- 
bishop contributed  300,  and  accompanied  by  Caxton, 
a  merchant  of  London,  embarxed  for  Holland. 
Concealing  both  his  name  and  business,  he  went 
first  to  Amsterdam,  then  to  Leyden,  and  at  last 
settled  at  Haerlem.  After  spending  much  time  and 
money,  he  at  length  persuaded  Frederic  Corselli, 
one  of  the  compositors,  to  carry  off  a  set  of  letters, 
and  to  embark  with  him  in  the  night  for  London. 
Upon  their  arrival,  Corselli  was  sent  down  to  Ox- 
ford, and  secured  from  escaping  before  the  secret  was 
thoroughly  divulged,  b^  setting  a  guard  upon  the 
press.  Thus,  it  is  said,  the  mystery  of  printing 
appeared  ten  years  sooner  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford thair  at  any  other  place  in  Europe,  Haerlem 
and  Mentz  excepted.  Not  long  after,  presses  were 
set  up  at  Westminster,  St.  Albans,  Worcester,  and 
other  monasteries  of  note.  If  this  account  bo  just, 
printing  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  care  of 
archbishop  Bourchier  in  1 164,  the  third  y*»ar  of  king 
Edward  IV. 

BOURCHIER  (John),  lord  Bemers,  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  conHtahle  of  Windsor  castle  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV..  was  bom  about  1469,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1495  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  the  Cornish 


rebels  against  Henry  VII.,  and  at  the  siege  of  Te- 
roucnne,  in  the  war  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Lewis  XII.  of  France,  he  was  employed  as  cas- 
tain  of  the  pioneers.  He  was  afterwards  maae 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  on  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  sister  with  Louis  XII.,  conducted  that  prin- 
cess to  the  French  court,  and  being  appointed  lieu- 
tenant of  Calais,  continued  there  till  his  death,  in 
1532.  Lord  Bemers'  works  are,  "FroissattTs 
Chronicle,"  translated  into  English  by  command  of 
Henry  VIU. ;  "The  History  of  the  most  noble  and 
valiant  knight  Arthur,  of  Lytell  Brytaine,"  trans- 
lated out  of  the  French;  '*The  famous  exploits  of 
Sir  Hugh  of  Bourdeaux,"  "The  Life  of  Marras 
Aurelius,"  translated  from  the  French ;  "  The  Castle 
of  Love,"  translated  from  the  Spanish ;  "  Ite  in 
Vineam,"  and  a  book  of  the  duties  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Calais. 

BOURDAILLE  (Michbl),  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  almoner  and  grand  vicar  of  Rochelle,  nob- 
lished,  besides  other  Geological  treatises,  the  **ltfo- 
ral  Theology  of  St  Augustine,"  which  made  tome 
noise  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  1687.  The 
author  died  March  26,  1694. 

BOURDALOUE  (Lbwis),  the  great  reformer 
of  pulpit  eloquence  in  France,  was  bom  at  Bourges, 
in  1632,  and  entered  young  into  the  society  of  Je- 
suits. After  acquiring  an  extraordinary^  rejptttatioB 
in  the  provinces,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  m  1669, 
where  he  began  his  career  in  the  Jesuits'  chnrch 
with  the  most  brilliant  success.  His  name  was  soon 
repeated  at  court,  and  the  kin^,  Lewis  XIV.,  ap- 
pointed him  to  preach  before  him  at  the  advent  of 
1670.  He  continued  his  ftivourite  preacher  for  many 

Cs,  though  it  is  said  he  not  unfrequently  mads 
e  application  to  the  personal  faults  of  the  mo- 
narch. At  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
Bourdaloue  was  chosen  by  the  court  to  go  to  Moat- 
pellier,  in  order  to  instruct  the  converts  of  the  dra- 
goonades,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  extrordinary 
success  in  his  mission.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
possessed  all  the  talents  which  are  fitted  to  gain  an 
influence  over  the  mind.  Serious  and  impressive, 
yet  mild  and  insinuating,  he  tried  every  avenue  of 
the  heart,  and  was  capable  of  accommodating  him* 
self  equally  to  all  ranks  and  conditions.  When  he 
appeared  the  pulpit  was  yet  barbarous,  **  rivalling 
the  theatre  inbufibonery,  and  the  schools  in  dryness," 
and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  noble 
example,  which  was  well  followed  by  the  great  wri- 
ters of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  father  Bourdaloue  quitted,  or  rarely 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  devoted  himself  to  attend- 
ance on  the  sick  and  dying,  to  risiting  the  prisons, 
and  other  ofiices  of  christian  charity.  His  conduct, 
it  was  said,  afforded  the  best  refutation  of  the  ''Pro- 
vincial  Letters,"  and  certainly  there  is  no  ground 
to  accuse  him  of  any  of  that  laxity  of  morals  which 
has  been  charged  upon  his  fraternity.  He  died  ia 
the  midst  of  his  pious  labours  in  1 704.  His  sermoBs 
and  other  religious  pieces  have  been  published  in 
two  editions,  one  of  16  vols.  8vo.  the  other  of  18 
vols.  12mo. 

BOURDEILLES  (Pbtkr  ds),  better  known  by 
the  name  of  his  abbacy  of  Brantome,  was  a  member 
of  an  ancient  house  in  Guienne,  and  was  bom  in 
1527.  He  was  knifht  of  the  order,  and  gentleman 
of  the  chamber,  to  the  kings  Charles  IX.  and  Henry 
III.,  and  chamberlain  to  the  duke  of  Alcn^n,  whom 
he  ffiUowed  into  the  low  countries.     At  a  time  when 
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Uteniture  among  gentlemen  was  not  very  common, 
he  employed  himself  in  composing  those  memoirs 
which  have  made  his  name  of  Braatome  so  well 
kuown,  and  are  so  much  quoted  by  all  compilers  of 
anecdotes  and  biographical  narrations  relative  to 
those  times.  They  were  printed  in  10  vols.  Timo., 
of  which  four  treat  of  French  captains,  two  of  foreign 
captains,  two  of  gallant  women,  one  of  illustrious 
women,  and  one  of  duels.  The  latest  edition,  of 
the  Hague  in  1741,  is  carried  to  15  volumes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  supplement  They  are  written  with 
the  greatest  freedom  and  simplicity  of  language  and 
matter,  and  iudeed  in  some  parts  are  iu  a  high  de> 
gree  indecent.  But  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
them,  with  respect  to  the  representation  of  charac- 
ters, are  very  remarkable.  After  relating  the  grossest 
irregularities  of  conduct  in  many  of  his  heroes,  and 
even  heroines,  he  will  conclude  with  the  highest 
flown  praises.  He  is,  however,  an  amusing  writer, 
and  few  have  been  more  read.  He  died  at  his  castle  of 
Richemontin  1614.— C  lac  ob  db,  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  attached  to  Gaston  of  Orleans,  both  whilst 
he  was  in  favour,  and  when  he  lost  it ;  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1663.  His  memoirs,  under  the  name  of 
Montresor,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  contain  several  curious 
particulars  relating  to  the  history  of  his  time.  He 
divulges  without  scruple  the  projects  he  formed 
against  the  life  of  cardinal  Richelieu. 

BOURDELIN  (Claudb),  bom  at  Yillafrancha, 
near  Lyons,  in  1621,  applied  early  to  the  study  of 
pharmacy  and  chemistry,  in  which  he  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation.  When  the  royal  academy  of 
aciencos  was  formed  in  1666,  he  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  chemical  department,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Duclos,  made  analyses  of  the  principal 
mineral  waters  in  France.  He  also  ftimished  the 
academy  with  the  anidjses  of  numerous  other  natu- 
ral bodies,  and  contnved  or  executed  the  greater 
part  of  the  chemical  experiments  made  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  academy,  for  the  space  of  twenty-three 
years.     He  died  in  1699. 

BOURDELOT  (John),  a  learned  French  critic, 
bved  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  and  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century.  He  was  also  skilled  in 
the  law,  became  an  advocate  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris  in  1627,  and  was  appointed  master  of  requests 
by  Mary  of  Medicis.  He  died  suddenly  at  Paris  in 
163S.  His  notes  and  emendations  upon  Lucian  were 
published  at  Paris  in  1615,  foL ;  his  Heliodorus, 
with  notes,  in  1619,  8vo. ;  and  his  Potronius,  also 
with  notes,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1663, 12mo.  He  wrote 
also,  according  to  Moreri,  an  ^*  Universal  History;*' 
"Commentaries  on  Juvenal;"  and  many  other 
works,  which  were  never  published.— The  abb^ 
Boi:BnBLOT,  his  sister's  son,  who  changed  his  name 
from  Peter  Michon,  in  compliment  to  his  uncle,  was 
a  celebrated  physician  at  Paris,  who  gained  great 
reputation  by  a  treatise  upon  the  viper,  and  several 
other  works.  He  died  there  in  1685,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six. 

lOURDIC.     SeeVioT. 

BOURDIGNE  (Charlbs),  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Angers,  author  of  an  amnsinp  poem,  called  "  La 
L^ende  de  Maitre  Pierre  Faifeu/'  in  49  chapters. 
He  died  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centnry. 

BOURDIER  (Mauricb),  anti-pope  in  1118, 
under  Li  e  name  of  Gregory  VIII.,  was  taken  by 
his  more  successful  rival,  Calixtus  II.,  and  died  in 
prison  in  1122. 

BOURDIN  (GiLLEs),  born  at  Paris  in  1517,  was 


a  celebrated  writer  and  lawyer,  and  died  procureur- 
general,  in  1570.  He  was  author  of  a  Greek  com- 
mentary upon  one  of  Aristophanes'  comedies,  and  a 
work  entitled  "  Agidii  Bordini  paraphrasis  in  con- 
stitutiones  regias  anno  1539  editas." 

BOURDOISE  (Adbian),  a  virtuous  ecclesiastic  of 
Charlres,  died  in  odour  of  sanctity  in  1652,  aged  71. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  tract  entitled  '*  L'Idee  d'un 
bon  ecdcsiastique,"  and  his  life  was  published  at 
Paris,  17x4  and  1784. 

BOURBON  (Sbbastian),  one  of  the  principal 
of  the  French  pointers,  was  bom  in  1616,  at  Mont- 
pellier,  where  his  father  was  a  painter  on  glass.  At 
seven  years  of  a^e  he  was  placed  with  an  indiiEerent 
painter  at  Pans,  and  at  fourteen  had  made  such 
progress  by  his  natural  talents  as  to  paint  in  fresco 
the  ceiling  of  a  house  at  Bourdeaux.  After  having 
studied  in  Itaxy,  he  returned  to  France  at  twenty- 
seven,  and  painted  his  most  famous  piece,  the  cruci- 
fixion of  St.  Peter,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame. 
Being  a  Calvinist  by  relision,  and  finding  his 
occupation  interrupted  bv  Vie  civil  wars,  he  went 
in  1652  to  the  court  of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden, 
who  made  him  her  first  painter.  Here  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  disinterestedness  in  a 
striking  manner.  Christina's  father,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  had  brought  some  pictures  from  the  pil- 
lage  of  Prague,  which  had  never  been  unpacked. 
She  directed  Bourdon  to  examine  them,  who,  making 
a  favourable  report  of  thenii,  especially  those  by  Goc 
regio,  she,  in  a  eenerous  mood,  made  him  a  present 
of  the  whole.  He,  however,  represented  to  her  thai 
they  were  some  of  the  finest  pieces  in  Europe^  and 
that  she  ought  by  no  means  to  part  with  them;  and 
in  conclusion,  Christina  took  tnem  to  Rome  after 
her  abdication,  and  made  them  the  basis  of  a  coUee 
tion,  which  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  regent  duke  of  Orleans.  Bourdon  returned  to 
Prance  after  Christina's  abdication,  and  was  mor 
ployed  in  many  great  works  and  family  portraits,  as 
well  in  Paris  as  Montpellier.  He  was  one  of  the 
twelve  who,  in  1648,  commenced  the  establishmant 
of  the  royal  academy,  of  which  he  became  director, 
and  died  of  a  violent  fever  in  1671,  much  respected, 
as  well  for  his  character  as  his  genius.  His  prin* 
cipal  works  are  in  the  churches  of  Paris,  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  h6tel  de  BretonviUe,  at  Versailles,  Mont- 
pellier, and  Toulouse.  Bourdon  was  also  an  engraver 
m  aqua  fbrtis,  and  left  about  forty  plates  of  his 
execution ;  and  many  of  his  pictures  have  been 
copied  by  other  engravers. 

IBOUBDON  (Amblot),  a  phvsician  of  Cambray, 
published,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
**  Nottvelles  tables  anatomiques,  ou  sont  representees 
toutes  les  parties  dn  corps  humain,"  large  folio, 
Paris,  1678 ;  "  Nouvellc  description  anatomique  de 
toutes  les  parties  du  corps  humain^  et  de  leur 
usages,"  Paris,  1679  and  1693,  12mo.  No  memo- 
rials  of  the  life  of  this  writer  are  known. 

BOURDIN.     See  L'Oisb. 

BOUBDONNAYE  (Bbbmard-Fbancis  Mahb' 
DB  LA),  bom  at  St.  Malo,  in  1699,  united  the  cha* 
racters  of  an  intelligent  merchant  and  an  enterpris- 
ing warrior.  He  was  early  entrusted  with  the  con- 
cerns of  the  French  East  India  company,  and  in 
several  voyages  promoted  their  interests  and  his 
own  private  fortune.  The  king  made  him  governor- 
general  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  which 
became  flourishing  under  his  administration.  When, 
in  the  war  of  1741,  the  English  were  triumphant  in 
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India,  and  a  sqoadron  of  thein  greatly  annoyed  the 
French  commerce,  la  Bourdonnave  fitted  out  an  ar- 
mament of  nine  vessels  from  the  isle  of  Bourbon, 
with  which  he  attacked  and  disoersed  the  enemy, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Madras,  ana  besieged  it  That 
place  surrendered  in  September,  1746,  and  paid  a 
large  ransom  to  save  itself  from  pUlage.  The  riches 
acquired  by  la  Bourdonnaye  in  this  expedition  ex- 
cited envy,  and  brought  upon  him  the  charge  of 
corruption.  The  directors  of  the  company  com- 
plained of  him  to  the  ministry,  so  that  on  nis  arrival 
m  France  he  was  committed  to  the  Bastille,  and  an 
action  was  commenced  against  him,  which  lasted 
three  yean  and  a  half.  At  length  the  judges  com- 
missioned to  try  the  cause  declared  him  innocent, 
and  he  was  liberated,  and  restored  to  all  his  honours. 
But  a  disease^  brought  on  by  chagrin  and  confine- 
ment, soon  after  put  an  end  to  his  fife,  in  1754.  He 
was  a  man  not  only  skilful  in  commercial  and  ma- 
ritime afjidrs,  but  quick  and  intelligent  in  discourse. 
One  of  the  India  directors  having  asked  him  how 
it  happened  that  he  had  managed  his  own  concerns 
so  much  better  than  those  of  the  company,  "  Be- 
cause," said  he,  **  I  followed  your  instructions  with 
respect  to  your  aifairs,  while  I  consulted  none  but 
myself  in  matters  that  regarded  my  own  interests." 

BOUDOT.    See  Richkburo. 

BOURG  (Annk  du),  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
martyrs  to  the  reformed  religion  in  France,  son  of 
Stephen  du  Bonrg^,  lord  of  Seiliouz,  was  bom  in 
1521.  He  was  originally  destined  to  the  churchy  and 
took  priest's  orders :  becoming,  however,  a  convert 
to  the  new  opinions,  he  pursued  the  study  of  the 
law,  which  he  afterwards  taught  at  Orleans  with 
much  reputation.  In  1557  he  was  admitted  coun- 
sellor-clerk in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  this 
situation  he  was  the  protector  of  those  who  were 
prosecuted  for  heresv,  whilst  the  first  president,  and 
others  high  in  the  law,  continually  urged  the  kiuf 
to  the  extermination  of  the  sectaries,  and  advised 
him  to  begin  with  those  magistrates  themselves  who 
were  their  supporters.  The  king,  Henry  II.,  coming 
unexpectedly  to  the  parliament  with  these  senti- 
ments, was  further  exasperated  against  du  Bourg  by 
a  speech  that  magistrate  made  him,  in  which  he  de- 
claimed very  freely  against  the  licentious  manners 
of  his  court  Du  Bourg  was  arrested,  and  commis- 
saries were  appointed  to  try  him.  The  bishop  of 
Paris  proceeded  against  him  as  a  heretic,  and  he 
was  consigned  for  punishment  to  the  civil  arm. 
Several  of  the  protestant  princes  in  Germany  applied 
for  his  pardon ;  but  all  attempts  to  save  him  were 
frustrated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  assassination 
of  the  president  Minart  which  was,  though  probably 
with  great  injustice,  attributed  to  his  contrivance. 
Ihi  Bourg  was  hanged  at  the  Greve,  and  his  body 
burned,  in  December,  1559. 

BOURGELAT  (Clauds),  a  native  of  Lyons, 
bom  in  1712,  estalished  a  veterinary  school  in  his 
native  city,  and  published  various  treatises,  among 
which  are  "  The  Elements  of  Horsemanship,"  &c. ; 
"  Nouveau  Newcastle ;"  a  '*  Treatise  on  Cavalry," 
8vo.,  1747  ;  "  The  Materia  Medica,  as  used  in  the 
Veterinary  School ;"  a  "  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Treatise  on  Bandages,"  8vo. ;  another  "  On  the 
Contagious  Disorders  of  Brutes,"  4to.;  and  a  thiid 
•<On  the  Compaxative  Anatomy  of  Animab,"  8vo. 
He  died  in  1779. 

SOUROBpiS  (Frakcis),  a  Jesuit  of  Lorraine, 
ail  out  of  the  last  of  that  order,  who  went  out  as  a 


missionary  to  China.  He  resided  some  time  at 
Pekin,  and  probably  died  there. 

BOURGEOIS  (Louisa),  also  called  Boursier,  an 
experienced  and  intelligent  midwife,  in  great  repute 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  I7th  centuries.  From  her  husband,  who  was  an 
army  sui^geon,  she  received  instruction  in  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  the  art,  so  that  she  was  enabled  to 
deliver  m  some  cases  where  the  assistance  of  the 
surgeon  was  usually  thought  necessary.  In  one  case 
she  extracted  a  stone  from  the  urinary  bladder,  by 
means  of  the  forceps.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore^ 
that  she  attained  to  the  heisht  of  her  profession,  and 
should  be  employed  by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  at  length  by  the  queen  of  France,  whom  she 
delivered  of  six  children.  Her  chief  publication  ii 
^  Observations  diverses  sur  la  sterility  perte  de  fndt, 
fecondit^,  accouchemens,  et  maladies  des  femmes,** 
which,  with  several  others,  were  collected  together, 
and  published  in  1652,  Paris,  12mo.  The  Tolumeai 
decorated  with  portraits  of  the  queen  of  France,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  of  Mad.  Boursier. 

BOURGEOIS  (sir  Francis),  was  Bom  in  Ixmdoa, 
in  1756,  and  originally  intended  for  the  army;  but  be- 
ing placed  under  the  tuition  of  Loutherbourg,  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  landscapes  and  sea-pieces. 
In  1791  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king  of  Po. 
land,  who  at  the  same  time  created  him  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  merit,  which  was  confirmed  by  George 
the  Third,  who  appointed  him  his  landscape  painter 
in  1794.  By  the  will  of  Noel  Desenfans,  a  celebrated 
picture-dealer,  he  became  possessed  of  the  fine  ctA- 


BOURGES  (Clbmbntb  db\  a 
poetess  of  Lyons,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
talents,  died  tnere  in  1562,  of  a  broken  heart,  caused 
by  the  death  of  her  intended  husband. 

BOURGOING  (Edmund),  an  ecclesiastic,  who 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Guises  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  after  the  accession  of  Heniy  IV.  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses  at  Tours,  in  1590. 

BOURGUET  (Lewis),  a  naturalist  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bora  at  Nlmes  in  1678.  He  was  sent 
to  study  at  Zurich,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Meuf- 
chatel,  where  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics.  In  1728  he  printed,  in  French, 
"Philosophical  Letters  on  the  Formation  of  S^ 
and  Crystals,  and  on  the  Generation  and  organic 
Mechanism  of  Plants  and  Animals,"  &c.,  12mo. 
The  preceding  year  he  had  undertaken,  with  the  aid 
of  other  learaed  men,  a  periodical  work,  entitled 
"  Bibliotheque  Italique,"  printed  at  Geneva,  whidi 
was  carried  to  16  vols.  8vo.,  and  was  esteemed  a 
solid  and  useful  performance.     He  died  in  1742. 

BOURGUEVILLE  (Charlbs  db),  Ueutenant- 
general  of  Caen,  published  a  history  of  that  town, 
and  other  works,  and  died  in  1593,  aged  89. 

BOURIGNON  (Antoinbttb  dk  la  Ports),  a 
remarkable  character  in  the  tribe  of  self-inspired 
fonatics,  was  born  at  Lisle  in  1616.  She  was  so  de- 
formed at  her  birth,  that  her  parents  had  some 
thoughts  of  having  her  destroyed.  Early  impressed 
with  a  notion  of  the  decay  of  pure  Christianity 
among  all  sects  and  churches,  she  fancied  hersdf 
destined  to  revive  it  by  a  particular  interference  of 
Providence.  Her  family,  who  were  opulent,  widbed 
to  marry  her ;  but  such  was  her  aversion  to  that 
state,  that  she  eloped  to  avoid  their  perKcution,  and 
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underwent  a  yariety  of  adventures.  Her  fortune 
and  her  enthusiastic  turn  rendered  her  the  object 
of  much  hypocritical  artifice ;  but  she  seems  to  have 
been  far  from  deficient  in  care  of  herself  and  pro- 
perty. Her  temper  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
unamiable,  involving  her  in  perpetual  quarrels  with 
the  persons  connected  with  her,  and  making  her  a 
tyrant  over  her  servants  and  dependents;  nor  is 
any  thiug  of  the  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  the 
eospel  to  he  discovered  in  her  conduct.  She  was 
the  goTemess  of  an  hospital  at  Lisle,  and  took  the 
order  and  habit  of  St  Augustin ;  but  such  were  the 
disturbances  in  the  hospital,  that  the  magistrates  in- 
terfered, and  she  thought  fit  to  withdraw  to  Ghent 
About  this  time  she  made  a  convert  of  Christian 
Bartkomolew  de  Cordt,  a  Jansenist  and  priest  of 
the  Oratory  at  Mecklin,  who  had  made  a  purchase 
of  part  of  an  island  gained  from  the  sea  in  Holstein, 
called  Noordstrandt.  Mad.  Bourignon  bought  of 
him  an  estate  there,  meaning  to  settle  upon  it  with 
her  disciples,  and  in  the  mean  while  resided  a  con- 
siderable time  at  Amsterdam,  where  she  was  much 
noticed  by  fanatics  of  various  kinds.  She  wrote 
several  books  there,  particularly  one  entitled  "  Of 
the  Liffht  of  the  World,'*  in  which  her  leading 
princiiues  are  explained,  as  far  as  her  incoherent 
ideas  are  capable  of  explanation.  The  findamental 
doctrine  is,  *'That  the  christian  religion  neither 
consists  in  knowledge  nor  in  practice,  but  in  a  cer- 
tain internal  feeling  and  divine  impulse,  that  arises 
immediately  from  communion  with  the  Deity."  De 
Cordt  died,  and  made  her  his  heiress,  and  she  left 
Holland  in  1671,  to  go  to  Noorstrandt  She  be- 
came disgusted  with  many  of  the  disciples  who 
wished  to  join  her,  fearing  lest  their  intention  was 
to  live  at  her  cost  She  set  up  a  printing-press  in 
her  house,  and  wrote  books,  witn  prodigious  fertility, 
in  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  ^  Her  opinions  and 
disposition  subjected  her  to  a  variety  of  persecutions, 
which  drove  her  from  place  to  place,  and  made  her 
life  very  uneasy.  At  length  she  retired  to  East 
Friesland,  where  she  had  the  direction  of  an  hospital ; 
bot  though  she  was  willing  to  devote  her  time  to  the 
poor,  she  was  always  averse  to  bestowing  her  money 
opon  them,  never,  as  she  said,  being  able  to  find  any 
whose  conduct  was  deserving  of  encouragement.  She 
died  at  Franeker  in  1680.  Though  the  train  of 
her  personal  followers  was  almost  dwindled  to 
nothing,  her  writings  gained  her  a  number  of  pro- 
selytes after  her  death.  One  Peter  Poiret,  a  man 
of  ability,  and  a  great  Cartesian,  dressed  up  in 
artfbl  colours,  and  reduced  to  a  kind  of  system,  the 
vagaries  of  Mad.  Bourignon,  in  a  large  work,  en- 
titled "  L'Oeconomie  Divine,  ou  Systeme  Universel," 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1686,  both  in  French 
and  Latin,  in  7  vols.  8vo.  Her  notions  ako  were 
warmly  adopted  by  several  persons  in  Scotland,  and 
gave  rue  to  a  controvery  in  which  Dr.  Cockbum  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  opponent  of  the  Bourignon- 
ists.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  these  dis- 
putes have  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion. 

BOURLE  (Jacques),  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  curate  of  the  parish  of  St.  Germain-le-Vieil, 
Paris,  was  author  of  a  number  of  works,  among 
which  are  "  Regrets  sur  la  mort  hastive  de  Charles 
IX.,'*  and  a  discourse  **  Sur  la  prise  de  Meude  par 
les  h^r^tioues."     BourU  died  about  the  year  1590. 

BOURLIE  (Antoine  db  Guiscard,  abb£  de  la), 
was  bom  in  the  province  of  Quercy,  Dec.  27,  1658, 
a&d  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  in  which  he  held 


several  rich  benefices,  but  paid  more  attention  to  po- 
litics  than  to  divinity.  For  some  reason,  which 
does  not  appear,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Holland, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  C^vennes,  and  joined  the 
protestants  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  1702.  Peace 
oeing  restored,  he  came  over  to  England,  when  he 
was  presented  to  queen  Anne,  whose  ministers  took 
him  into  their  service,  and  printed  him  a  pension. 
Being  discovered,  however,  m  an  attempt  to  betray 
their  confidence,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his 
safe  return  to  France,  he  was  seized,  and  eitamined 
before  the  council.  He  denied  the  charge  against 
him ;  but  on  his  own  papers  being  produced  in  proof 
of  them,  he  became  so  exasperated  as  to  snatch  a 
penknife  from  the  table,  ana  attack  Harley,  the 
chancellor,  and  afterwards  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who,  in  return,  wounded  him  with  his  sword.  He 
was  then  committed  to  Newgate,  and  died  there 
March  28,  1711,  either  of  his  wound,  or,  as  was 
said,  by  drinking  poison. 

BOURN  (Thomas),  was  horn  at  Hackney,  April 
19,  1771,  and  occupied  the  chief  part  of  his  life  in 
teaching  writing  and  geography.  The  "Gentle- 
man's Magazine"  has  devoted  a  page  to  his  memory, 
from  which,  however,  we  can  extract  nothing  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  except  that  he 
died  August  20, 1832,  left  eight  children,  and  was 
author  of  the  well-known  Gazetteer  that  goes  by  his 


BOURNE  (Nathaniel),  a  preacher  much  fol- 
lowed in  his  time,  was  born  in  15^,  and  died  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1672.  He  published  "A  Defence 
of  Scriptures,*'  &c. 

BOURNE  (Vincekt),  a  very  elegant  Latin  poef, 
was  several  years  an  usher  in  Westminster-school, 
and  died  Dec.  2,  1747.  Cowper  thus  speaks  of  him : 
"  I  love  the  memory  of  poor  Vinny  Bourne.  I  think 
hun  a  better  Latin  poet  than  Tibuilus,  Propertius, 
Ausonius,  or  any  of  the  writers  in  his  way,  except 
Ovid,  and  not  at  all  inferior  to  him.  At  Westminster 
he  was  so  good-natured  and  so  indolent  an  usher, 
that  I  lost  more  than  I  got  by  him ;  for  he  made  me 
as  idle  as  himself.  His  humour  is  entirely  original 
—he  can  speak  of  a  magpie  or  a  cat,  in  terms  so 
exquisitely  appropriated  to  the  character  he  draws, 
that  one  woula  suppose  him  animated  by  the  creature 
he  describes.  Poor  Vinny  1  I  remember  seeing  the 
duke  of  Richmond  set  fire  to  his  greasy  locks,  and 
box  his  ears  to  put  it  out  again."  His  writings 
were  published  in  1772,  under  the  title  of  "  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,  consisting  of  Originals  and 
Translations,"  in  which  many  will  be  found  cer- 
tainly little  inferior  to  the  productions  of  Ovid  and 
Tibuilus. 

BOUROTTE  (Don  Francis  Nicholas),  born 
at  Paris  in  1710,  was  author  of  several  works  relating 
to  the  history  of  Languedoc,  and  died  June  12, 1784. 

BOURREE  (Edme  Bernard),  bom  at  Dijon, 
in  February  1652,  died  thero  in  1722,  leaving  be- 
hind him  no  less  than  40  volumes  upon  dilrerent 
subjects,  of  which  the  principal  are  "  Conferences 
ecclesiastiques  du  diocese  de  Langres ;"  **  Expli- 
cation dcs  Epitres  et  Evangiles  de  tons  les  dimancnes 
de  r  ann^e,"  &c.  5  vols.  8vo.;  besides  several "  Ser- 
mons," "  Homilies,"  &c. 

BOURRELIER  (Nicholas),  a  priest  of  Besan- 
9on,  was  bom  there  about  the  year  1630,  and  after- 
wards, entering  the  Spanish  army,  was  present  at 
the  famous  seige  of  Barcelona  in  1651  and  1652,  of 
which  he  published  an  interesting  account. 
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BOURRIENNE  (Louis  Antoin*  Fauvblet 
db),  secretanr  of  Napoleon,  was  born  at  Sens,  July 
V,  1769,  and  formed  a  friendship  with  his  future 
emperor  at  the  school  of  Brienne,  which  he  quitted 
in  1788,  for  the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  he 
studied  the  law  and  the  foreign  languages.  After 
visiting  Poland,  he  returned  to  France  in  1792,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Stutgard;  but 
the  war  which  broke  out  between  Germany  and  his 
own  country  rendered  his  stay  there  of  short  conti- 
nuance. Prom  Paris  he  returned  to  Leipsic, 
where  he  married,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  im- 
prisoned by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  on  suspicion  of 
holding  communication  with  the  French  republic. 
He  was  released  in  about  two  months,  and  lived  in 
retirement  till  1797,  when  he  offered  his  services  to 
Napoleon,  then  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
was  made  his  secretary.  In  1801  he  resided  with  his 
old  school-fellow  at  the  Tuileries,  who  was  then  first 
consul,  and  made  Bourricnne  counsellor  of  state. 
Some  official  speculations,  unbecoming  his  dignity, 
caused  his  dismissal  in  1802,  though  he  attributed 
it  to  the  enmity  of.  Joseph  Bonapaite  towards  him. 
Napoleon,  however,  was  soon  induced  to  forget  his 
errors,  and  in  1805,  sent  him  to  Hamburg,  in  the 
capacity  of  chargi  d'affaiiei.  He  resided  there 
until  1813,  when,  according  to  his  own  account, 
Napoleon  offered  him  the  ducal  title  if  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  Switzerland  and  treat  with  the  iJlies,  but  he 
refused.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  he  soon  showed  him- 
self an  ally  of  the  Bourbons,  and  in  1814,  the  influ- 
ence of  Talleyrand  procured  him  the  office  of  direc- 
tor-general of  the  posts.  A  few  days  after  the  return 
of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  the  king  made  him  prefect 
of  the  police  of  Paris.  His  first  step  was  to  sign  an 
order  for  the  arrest  of  Fouche  duke  of  Otranto,  from 
whom  he  had  received  many  favours,  but  his  intended 
victim  escaped.  During  the  hundred  days,  Bour- 
rienne  retired  to  Hambuiv,  and  wrote  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  against  mpoleon.  In  1815  and 
1821,  he  was  elected  deputy  for  the  department  of 
Tonne,  and  showed  himself  a  strenuous  opposer  of 
all  measures  similar  to  those  by  which  he  had  risen 
to  his  original  distinction.  As  an  author  he  is 
known  by  his  "  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,"  10  vols. 
"  Observations  upon  the  Budget,"  1816,  and  a  five- 
act  drama  from  the  German,  called  "The  Unknown." 
The  first  work  has  been  translated,  or  rather  abridged 
into  English,  and  obtained  great  celebrity,  but  many 
of  the  statements  contained  in  it  have  been  contra- 
dicted in  a  work  called  "  Errors  Voluntary  and  In- 
voluntary of  de  Bourrienne,"  Paris,  1830,  and  an 
edition  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1832,  "  with 
notes  now  first  added  from  the  dictation  of  Napoleon 
at  St  Helena,  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo,  of  General  Rapp,  of  Constant,  and  nume- 
rous other  authentic  sources." 

BOURSAULT  (Edme),  bom  in  1638,  at  a  Uttle 
town  in  Burgundy,  came  to  Paris  in  1651,  and  com- 
menced polite  writer.  Being  mentioned  to  the  king, 
he  received  his  orders  to  compose  a  work  for  the 
dauphin,  which  he  entitled,  "  The  True  Study  of 
Sovereigns ;"  and  would  have  been  appointed  sub- 
preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  had  he  not  been  ignoiant 
of  Latin.  He  then  amused  the  court  by  a  weekly 
gazette  in  verse,  which  obtained  him  a  pension ;  but 
haying  imprudently  made  an  attack  upon  the  capu- 
chins, the  queen's  Spanish  confessor,  who  was  of 
that  order,  lodged  a  complaint  against  him,  which 
caused  the  suppression  of  his  gazette  and  pension, 


and  was  near  throwing  him  into  the  BaatiUe.  He 
afiterwards  undertook  a  similar  gazette,  whick  the 
freedom  of  his  satire  on  the  prince  of  Oranse  caused, 
for  reasons  of  state,  to  be  suppressed,  lie  was  at 
length  appointed  receiver  of  the  tallies  at  Montlapoo, 
where,  continuing  to  exercise  his  pen,  he  died  is 
1701.  Boursault  chiefly  distinguished  himself  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed 
strong  talents  for  agreeable  rioicule,  united  with 

food  sense.  His  "  Esopc  k  la  Ville,"  and  '*  Esope 
la  Cour,"  remain  on  the  theatre,  and  are  still  ap- 
plauded. A  piece  in  one  act,  entitled,  '-*  La  Satriv 
des  Saiyres,"  was  a  retaliation  upon  B<Hlcau  for  aa 
attack  made  upon  him  in  that  writer's  satires;  which 
Boileau  had  the  interest  to  prevent  being  playei 
It  was,  however,  printed,  with  a  preface,  the  justness 
of  which  convinced  the  satirist  that  Boursault  was 
not  a  man  lightly  to  be  molested ;  and  some  yean 
afterwards,  Boursault  having  behaved  very  hand- 
somely to  him,  a  perfect  reconciliation  ensued,  and 
some  other  name  ending  in  avU  was  substituted  a 
the  satires.  He  also  wrote  tragedies  and  operas. 
His  dramatic  works,  entitled,  *'  The  are  de  Boa^ 
sault,"  were  published  in  three  vols  Timou,  1746. 
Some  letters,  miscellaneous  verses,  and  romances, 
which  proceeded  from  his  fertile  p^n,  are  now  al- 
most forgotten. 

BOURSIER  (Lawrence-Francis),  the  son  of 
a  physician,  was  bom  in  1679,  at  Ecouen  in  the 
diocese  of  Paris.  He  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  1706,  and,  devoting  himself  to  study,  re- 
fused several  benefices  which  were  offered  him.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  published  a  work  which 
made  him  famous  both  as  an  eloquent  writer  and  a 
profound  reasoner.  It  was  entitled,  "  The  Actioa 
of  God  on  the  Creatures ;  or.  Physical  Ptemotioi 
proved  by  Reasoning;"  2  vols.  4to.,  and  6  vols. 
i2mo.  This  has  been  highly  extolled  by  the  jaa- 
senist  writers ;  and  is  spoken  of  even  by  Voltaire  as 
deeply  argumentative  and  learned.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  memoir  presented  to  Peter  the  Great 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  relative  to  an  imioB 
between  the  Russian  and  the  Latin  churches,  which 
originated  from  a  personal  conference  he  had  with 
the  czar  on  his  visit  to  the  Sorbonne.  A  great 
number  of  other  works  proceeded  from  his  pen,  most 
of  which  refer  to  the  disputes  wliich  at  that  time 
divided  the  Gallican  church.  In  1729,  he  was  one 
of  a  great  number  of  doctors  who  were  expelled 
the  Sorbonne,  and  thenceforth  he  was  obliged  to 
live  in  great  privacy,  in  order  to  secure  the  Ebeity 
of  his  person.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1749. 

BOURVALAIS.     See  Poisson. 

BOURZEIS  (AiiABLB  de),  an  ecclesiastic,  whosr 
pen  and  abilities  were  employed  for  political  pnr- 

Soses  by  the  cardinals  Richelieu  and  Masarin.     He 
ied  at  Paris,  1672,  aged  66,  author  of  some  UicqId- 
gical  tracts,  &c. 

BOUSCAL  (GuTON-GuBRiN  db),  ^  dramatic  au- 
thor of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  in  Lan- 
guedoc.  No  particulars  of  his  life  are  recorded 
Besides  several  tragedies  and  comedies^  he  wrote  a 
paraphrase  on  the  Psalms. 

BOUSMARD  ( de),  a  French  officer,  aflei- 

wards  in  the  service  of  Prussia,  was  naturalised  ia 
that  country,  and  became  distinguished  for  his  mili- 
tary talents.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  DanCzic, 
May  21,  1807,  aged  60,  leaving  behind  a  valuable 
work,  entitled  "  Eiivu  general  de  fortification,  ct 
d*Attaque  et  defense  des  Places,"  &c.  4  vols.  4to. 
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BOUSSANELLB  (Loois  ds),  a  cavalry  officer 
in  the  French  serrice,  published  "  GommenUiTe  aur 
la  cavalerie,"  and  other  military  works,  and  died  in 
the  year  1796. 

BOUSSARD  (Godprxt),  chancellor  of  the  nni- 
▼ersity  of  Paris,  wrote  some  tracts  on  divinity  and 
morality,  and  died  in  1522,  aged  83. 

BOUSSEAUX James),  an  eminent  French  sculp- 
tor, who  died  at  Madrid  in  1740,  ased  59.  His 
principal  pieces  are  at  Versailles  and  Paris,  and 
are  much  admired. 

BOUSSYRY.     See  Delassirt. 

BOUTARD  (Francis),  an  ecclesiastic  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  Lewis  XII.  by  Bossuet 
He  wrote  several  Latin  poems,  which  possessed 
neither  genius  nor  elegance,  though  he  used  to  call 
himself  Vaiet  Borbonium,  the  poet  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  died  March  9,  1729,  in  his  65th  year. 

BOUTARIC  (Francis  de),  a  professor  of  law 
at  Toulouse,  where  he  died  in  October,  1733,  aged 
51,  was  author  of  several  valuable  publications  re- 
lative to  his  profession,  of  which  the  chief  is  entitled, 
"  Explication  des  ordonnances  sur  les  matieres 
civiles,  criminelles  et  de  commerce,  1667,  1670, 
et  1673^"  2  vols.  4to. 

BOUTAULD  (Michael),  a  Jesuit  of  Paris, 
wrote  several  useftil  treatises  on  theology,  and  died 
at  Pontoise,  in  1688,  aged  81. 

BOUTEROUE  (Claude),  a  learned  antiquarian 
of  Paris,  died  in  1680,  author  of  a  curious  treatise 
relative  to  the  coins  of  France. 

BOUTBRWEK:  (Frederick),  bom  atOker,  in 
Noith  Germany,  April  15, 1766,  was  a  philosophica 
and  literary  writer  of  note  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1828.  Besides  his 
"  History  of  Modem  Poetry  and  Eloquence,"  which 
i«  considered  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  in 
Cserman  literature,  he  wrote  some  historical  essays, 
and  two  philosophical  works,  entitled,  respectively, 
**Idee  etner  ApoiUkHk  and  Asthetik." 

BOUTEVILLE  (Francis,  count  de),  governor 
of  Senlis,  and  son  of  Louis  de  Montmorenci,  vice- 
admiral  of  France,  acquired  great  celebrity  in 
France  as  a  duellist.  After  kilBnff  several  other 
adversaries,  he  was,  in  1627,  obliged  to  fly  to  Bras- 
sela,  in  consequence  of  a  mortal  combat  with  one 
named  Lafrette.  Whilst  at  Brussels  he  was  followed 
by  the  marquis  de  Beuvron,  whose  sou  had  also  fallen 
by  BouteriUe's  hand.     The  archduchess,  who  then 

Sivemed  the  Pays-boM,  prevailed  upon  them  to  defer 
eir  quarrel,  but  in  taking  each  other's  hand,  Ben- 
vron  declared  he  should  not  be  content  until  they 
had  met  with  drawn  swords.  Bouteville  havine  in 
vain  reouested  permission  to  return  to  France,  had 
the  hardihood  to  return  to  Paris,  and  publicly  shew 
himself  on  the  Ptace-Hoyaly  as  if  to  court  attention. 
He  was  attended  by  two  friends,  and  Beuvron  hear- 
ing of  his  arrival,  flew  to  meet  him  in  company  with 
two  seconds,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole  six 
should  fight  armed  with  swords  and  daggers.  After 
Beuvron  and  Bouteville  had  engaged  each  other  for 
some  time,  they  threw  away  their  swords,  and  seizing 
each  other  by  the  collar,  held  their  daggers  equally 
prepared  to  strike.  They  then  agreed  to  relinquish 
the  combat,  but  unfortunately  before  the  seconds 
could  be  separated,  one  of  Beovron's  was  killed. 
The  survivors  immediately  quitted  Paris,  and  Beu- 
vron escaped  to  England,  but  Bouteville  and  his 
second  being  taken,  were  sent  to  the  Bastille,  tried, 
■ad  condemned  to  death.    The  most  powerful  influ- 


ence was  exerted  to  procure  the  king's  pardon,  and 
the  wife  of  Bouteville,  together  with  the  queen,  used 
all  their  exertions  to  procure  it,  but  Lewis  was  in- 
flexible, and  Bouteville  and  his  second  were  executed 
June  21,  1627. 

BOUTHILIER  (Claude  lx),  a  creature  of 
Richelieu,  by  whose  influence  he  was  made  secretary 
of  state,  and  in  1618,  head  of  the  department  for 
foreign  aifairs.  In  1640  he  was  made  superinten- 
dant  of  finance,  but  after  the  death  of  Richelieu  he 
lost  all  his  appointments,  and  died  in  1655,  aged  71. 

BOUTHILIER.     See  Chavigny. 

BOUTIERES  (GuiguesGuifpret  de),  a  lieu- 
tenant-general in  the  service  of  France.  When  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  took  prisoner  an  Albanian 
of  gigantic  stature,  who,  on  his  presentation  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  declared  he  had  yielded  not  to 
Bouti^res,  but  to  a  laree  force.  "  Give  the  prisoner 
his  arms  again,"  said  Bouti^res,  "  and  if  I  do  not 
conquer  him  a  second  time,  I  will  remit  his  ransom, 
and  forgive  him  my  death."  The  Albanian,  how  ■ 
ever,  declined,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  van- 
quished. Boutieres  distinguished  himself  in  several 
battles  under  the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  commanded 
the  French  army  in  Piedmont  with  great  success. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

BOUTRAYS,  or  BOUTTERAIS  (Raocl),  a 
native  of  Chateau-Dun,  wrote  some  works  on  law, 
&c.  and  died  in  1630,  aged  78. 

BOUVART  (Michael  Phillip),  professor  of 
medicine  at  Paris,  was  bora  at  Ghartres,  and  died  at 
Paris  January  19,  1787,  aged  66.  He  acquired 
great  celebrity  in  his  profession,  and  wrote  "some 
tracts  on  medicine  whicn  possessed  merit.  He  once 
visited  a  banker  who  was  seized  with  melancholy  at 
the  prospect  of  bankruptcy,  and  finding  that  the  dis- 
order of  his  patient  was  such  as  his  purse  could  re- 
move, he  sent  20,000  livres  by  way  of  presciption. 
His  eloge  was  pronounced  by  Condorcet. 

BOl/VET  (Joachim),  a  Jesuit  of  Mans,  was  one 
of  the  six  mathematicians  sent  out  to  China  in  1685, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Colbert.  He  arrived  in  Pekin 
in  1686,  and  was  selected  by  the  emperor  to  instruct 
him  in  mathematics,  treated  with  great  respect,  and 
in  1697  sent  to  France  with  ninety-eeven  volumes 
of  Chinese  works,  to  be  deposited  in  the  royal  library 
of  France.  Bouvet  retumed  to  China  in  1699,  ac- 
companied by  ten  other  missionaries,  and  died  there 
June  28,  1732,  aged  70.  He  published  four  sepa- 
rate works,  relating  to  his  travels,  &c. 

BOVADILLA  (Don  Francis  de),  was  sent  out 
by  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  1500,  to  enquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  celebrated  Columbus,  and  made  some 
false  accusations  against  him,  which  ended  in  his 
own  disgrace.  He  was  lost  at  sea,  on  his  return  to 
Spain,  June  29,  1502. 

BOVERIUS  (Zacharias),  a  canuchin.  Known 
as  the  author  of  a  Latin  history  of  his  order,  in  2 
vols,  fol.,  died  at  Genoa  in  1638,  aged  70. 

BOWDICH  (Thomas  Edward),  an  in^enioos 
and  enterprisine  traveller,  was  bom  at  Bristol  in 
June  17  9o,  and  at  an  early  age,  married  there  and 
engaged  in  trade.  Finding,  however,  the  details  of 
business  exceedingly  irksome,  he  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  writer  in  the  service  of 
the  African  company.  On  his  arrival  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  he  was  employed  upon  an  embassy  to  the 
negro  king  of  Ashantee,  and  executed  his  minion 
with  success.  After  remaining  two  years  in  Africa 
he   returned  home,  and  soon  after  published  hie: 
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"  Mission  to  Ashantee,  with  a  Statistical  Account  of 
thai  Kingdom,  and  Geoffnmhical  Notices  of  other 
Parts  of  the  Interior  of  Africa,*'  1819,  4to.  Having 
offended  the  company  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
engaged,  Mr.  Bowdich  now  resolved  to  make  a  se- 
cond expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  with  sach 
assistance  as  he  could  obtain  from  private  individuals. 
He,  however,  previously  went  to  Paris,  where  a  pub- 
lic eulogium  was  pronounced  on  him  at  a  meeting  of 
the  four  academies  of  the  Institute,  and  an  advan- 
tageous appointment  was  offered  him  by  the  French 
government.  While  at  Paris  he  published  an  ex- 
posure of  the  system  of  the  African  committee,  which 
induced  the  British  ffovemment  to  take  measures  for 
the  dissolution  of  Uie  company.  To  obtain  funds 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  project,  Mr.  Bow- 
iich  also  published  a  translation  of  MoUier's  Travels 
to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and 
other  works ;  by  the  sale  of  which  he  was  enabled, 
with  a  little  assistance  from  other  persons,  to  make 
preparations  for  his  second  African  expedition.  He 
sailed  from  Havre  in  August,  1822,  for  Lisbon,  and 
at  length  arrived  in  safety  in  the  river  Gambia, 
where  a  disease,  occasioned  by  fritigue  and  anxiety 
»f  mind,  put  an  en4  to  his  Ufe,  January  10,  1824. 
His  widow,  whose  pencil  has  fiimished  embellish- 
ments for  her  husband's  literary  productions,  has 
published,  "  Excursions  in  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo, 
during  the  Autumn  of  1823,  while  on  bis  Third 
Voyage  to  Africa,  by  the  late  T.  E.  Bowdich,"  with 
a  continuation  of  the  voyage,  &c.  till  his  death, 
1825,  4to.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  accounts 
of  Mr.  Bowdich's  mission  to  Ashantee  were,  at  lirst, 
as  much  suspected  as  the  veracity  of  the  statements 
of  Bruce. 

BOWDLER  (Thomas),  was  born  at  Ashley  near 
Bath  in  1754,  and  for  some  time  practised  as  a  phy- 
sician.  On  revisiting  his  native  country,  however, 
after  a  journey  to  Lisbon,  he  relinquished  his  profes- 
sion, and  fixing  his  residence  in  London,  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  and  antiquarian  societies.  In 
the  year  1787  he  made  a  second  journey  to  the  con- 
tinent, which  gave  rise  to  his  publication  entitled, 
"  Letters  written  in  Holland  in  the  Months  of  Sep 
tember  and  October,  1787,*'  8vo.  He  removed  in 
1800  from  the  metropolis  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
he  quitted  in  1810,  and  went  to  Malta  with  one  of 
his  nephews.  On  his  return  he  resided  at  Rhyddings, 
near  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  where  he  died  in 
1825.  He  is  principally  distinguished  as  the  edi- 
tor of  "  The  Family  Shakspeare,"  1818,  10  vols., 
"  in  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  original  text,  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted  which  can- 
not with  propriety  oe  read  aloud  in  a  family.*'  Mr. 
Bowdler,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  engaged  in 
preparing  a  similar  expurgated  edition  of  Gibbon's 
**  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Kmpire,"  which  has  since  been  published.— Jane, 
sister  of  the  preceding,  distinguished  as  a  poetess, 
died  in  1784.— Hannah,  another  sister,  has  pub- 
lished_poems  and  essays,  sennons,  and  a  memoir  of 
Miss  Bliiabeth  Smith. 

BOWDOIN  (Jamu),  was  bom  at  Boston  in  New 
England,  in  1727,  and  died  there  in  1790.  In  1785 
M  was  mointed  governor  of  Massachussetts,  and 
wta  the  first  president  of  the  academy  of  arts  and 
■ciences,  established  at  Boston  in  1780.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  lodeties  of  London  and  Dublin, 
•ad  received  the  degree  of  L.L.D.  from  the  univer- 
lity  of  Bdinborgh.    Besides  several  communications 


to  the  Transactions  of  the  Boston  academy,  goven 
Bowdoin  published  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Franklin. 

BOWER  (Archibald),  was  bom  at  or  n< 
Dundee  in  Scotland  in  1^,  was  sent  to  study  at 
the  Scots  college  of  Bouay,  and  thence  removing  to 
Rome,  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits.  He  was 
afterwards  made  counsellor  to  the  inquisition  at 
Macerata,  where  somewhat  occurred  which  caused 
his  removal,  in  1726,  to  Perugia,  whence  he  finmd 
it  expedient  to  make  his  escape  secretly ;  and  after 
many  extraordinary  adventures,  he  reached  EnglaiwL 
Here  he  conformed  to  the  church  of  England ;  lived 
for  some  time  with  lord  Aylmer  as  classical  reader; 
and  then  engaging  with  the  bqokseHers,  was  cdp 
ployed  in  a  monthly  publication  entitled,  "  Historia 
Literaria,"  and  afterwards  took  a  share  in  the  can- 
position  of  the  "Universal  History,"  which  occnpied 
him  nine  years.  The  education  of  two  of  lord  Ayl- 
mer*s  children  was  also  confided  to  his  care,  and  thf 
employment  of  the  money  he  saved  daring  this 
period  eventually  occasioned  a  -detection  which 
ruined  his  character.  He  paid  it  to  Mr.  Hill,  a  Je- 
suit who  transacted  money  matters ;  and  it  appean 
from  evidence  little  to  be  doubtea,  that  this  wis  a 
loan  by  way  of  peace-offering  to  the  society,  tats 
which  he  was  re-admitted  about  1744.  He  again, 
however,  broke  with  his  old  associates,  and  recovered 
the  money  he  had  lent  them.  A  new  edition  of  ths 
**  Universal  History,"  produced  him  some  more 
emolument  as  its  corrector,  though  he  did  his  work 
in  a  very  slight  and  slovenly  manner.  In  1747  he 
emitted  proposals  for  a  *'  Histoir  of  the  Popes^" 
which  met  with  encouragement.  By  the  interest  of 
Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Lyttleton,  he  was  made  keeper 
of  queen  Caroline's  library;  and  his  credit  was  now 
so  good,  that  he  married  a  niece  of  bishop  Nidiol- 
sou,  a  widow  with  a  handsome  fortune.  His 
"  Lives  of  the  Pc^s,"  which  came  out  in  successiTe 
volumes,  were  written  in  a  strain  very  hostile  to  the 
Roman-catholic  church.  They  were,  therefore, 
violently  attacked  by  writers  of  that  communion, 
and  what  was  worse,  his  correspondence  with  the 
Jesuits  was  broueht  to  light,  which,  notwithstanding 
his  confident  and  spirited  defences,  brouffht  him  at 
length  into  total  disgrace.  His  history  declined  in 
reputation  proportionally;  and  the  sixth  and  seveaik 
volumes,  which  appeared  a  little  time  before  his 
death,  bear  striking  tokens  of  the  tsedium  of  a  work 
which  had  ouMived  its  credit.  Bower  died  in  1766 
at  the  age  of  80f  and,  according  to  his  widow,  in 
he  protestant  faith. 

BOWLE  (John),  an  English  divine  of  oonsid«N 
able  literary  attainments,  was  vicar  of  Idmiston  in 
Wiltshire,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1788. 
He  assisted  in  detecting  the  conspiracy  of  Lander 
against  the  reputation  of  Milton,  and  was  a  contri- 
butor to  Granger's  Biographical  History  of  England, 
Stevens's  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  Warton's  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry,  and  the  author  of  tone 
papers  in  the  Arcbaeologia ;  but  he  is  chiefly  distin- 
gmshed  as  the  publisher  of  a  splendid  edition  of  Don 
Quixote  in  the  original  Spanish,  6  vols.  4to.,  1781. 

BOWLES  (William),  an  Irishman  who  died  ib 
Spain  in  1780,  was  author  of  a  natnral  hisloiy  of 
that  country  in  Span''ih,  which  has  been  tniulated 
into  Italian  and  French. 

BOWLES  (William  Lislx).    See  Appendix. 

BOWYER  (William),  one  of  the  verv  few 
learned  printers  whom  England  has  produced,  was 
born  in  London  in  1699,  and  finished  his  education 
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at  SU  John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1722  be  en 
tered  into  business  with  his  father,  and  immediately 
l^ave  proof  of  the  advantage  derived  from  his  educa- 
tion, by  the  correction  he  l^stowed  on  various  learned 
works  which  issued  from  their  press.  A  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Selden  in  3  vols,  fol.,  edited 
by  Dr.  Wilkins,  was  finished  by  Mr.  Bowyer  in 
1726,  to  which  he  contributed  an  epitome  of  the 
treatise,  "  Dc  Synedriis."  In  1729  he  obtained  the 
lucrative  office  of  printer  of  the  votes  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  was  subsequently^  appointed  printer 
to,  as  well  as  a  member  of,  the  society  of  antiquaries, 
ai&d  printer  to  the  royal  society.  He  frequently 
supplied  notes  and  observations  to  the  learned  works 
he  printed.  Thus,  he  annexed  a  criti<fal  prefatory 
dissertation  and  some  valuable  notes  to  an  edition  of 
Kuster  "  De  Yero  Usu  Verborum  Mediorum,'*  in 
1750;  and  about  the  same  time  wrote  a  Latin  pre- 
face to  the  "  Yeteres  Poets  citati  ad  P.  Phihpj^i 
Labbei  de  ancipitum  Grscarum  Yocalium  in  priori- 
bus  syllabis  mensura  confirmandam  sententiam,"  by 
Edward  Leeds.  He  also  much  improved  an  edition 
of  **  Bladen's  Translation  of  Ceesar's  Commentaries," 
by  the  addition  of  notes.  A  literary  work  by  which 
he  gained  much  credit,  was  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  from  WeUtein's  text,  in  1763,  2  vols. 
12mo. ;  and  a  new  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Schre- 
velias,  to  which  he  added  a  number  of  words  col- 
lected from  his  own  reading,  gave  further  proof  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  For  some 
years  before  his  death  he  had  paruy  wiUidrawn  from 
the  cares  of  business,  by  taking  as  a  partner  Mr. 
John  Nichols;  but  his  attention  to  the  literary  repu- 
tatioD  of  his  press  continued  to  the  very  last  He 
died  in  1777,  leavine  an  only  son;  and  by  his  will 
he  displayed  his  affection  to  his  profession  in  be- 
queathing considerable  sums  for  the  relief  of  decayed 
printers  or  compositors,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  a  learned  education  among  that  class  of  men. 

BOXHORN  (Mark-Zuerius),  an  eminent  phi- 
lologist, was  born  in  1612,  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  of 
whic^h  place  his  father  was  minister.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leyden,  where  he  made  an  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  literature,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  eloquence  in  1632.  After  refusing  an  in- 
vitation from  queen  Christina  to  visit  Sweden,  he 
succeeded  Daniel  Heinsius  in  the  professorships  of 
politics  and  history,  and  filled  these  posts  with  ^reat 
nononr  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  auditors. 
He  died  in  1653,  leaving  behind  him,  besides  notes 
upon  Justin,  Fliny|s  Epistles,  and  Tacitus,  a  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Life  of  Agricola**  by  the  last-men- 
tioned author,  a  work  on  the  invention  of  printing, 
(the  honour  of  which  he  attempted  to  acquire  for 
Haerlem,  against  the  claims  of  Mentx,)  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  siege  of  Breda.  Among  his  political 
pieces  were  defences  of  the  liberty  of  navi^tion 
claimed  by  the  Dutch,  a  short  account  of  the  Dutch 
constitution  for  the  use  of  his  scholars,  and  a  work 
in  favour  of  the  right  of  Charles  II.  to  the  English 
throne,  which  gave  some  displeasure  to  the  repub- 
licans. He  also  wrote  **  Critical  and  Historical 
Dissertations  on  the  antiquities  of  Gaul  and  of  Scy- 
thia;"  and  published  a  "  Sacred  and  Profane  His- 
tory  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Year  1650,"  in 
one  voL  4to. 

BOYCE  (William),  an  eminent  musical  com- 
poser, bom  in  1710,  was  the  son  of  a  joiner  and 
cabinet-maker  in  London.  He  had  his  earliest  mu- 
rical  education  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul*s,  under  Mr. 


Charles  King,  and  was  afterwards  an  articled  pupil 
to  Dr.  Greene,  then  organist  of  that  cathedral. 
Greene  is  said  to  have  shown  some  jealousy  of  his 
pupil's  rising  reputation ;  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  paying  him  a  substantial  testimony 
of  esteem,  bv  bequeathing  to  him,  at  his  death,  his 
collection  of  church  music,  which  ^as  the  founda- 
tion of  Boyce's  very  splendid  and  well-selected  pub- 
lication of  pieces  of  that  class,  in  3  vols,  folio. 
Before  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  Boyce 
began  to  experience  a  defect  of  hearing,  which  at 
lenffth  terminated  in  almost  total  deafness ;  but  such 
is  uie  powerful  effect  of  early  association,  that  the 
eye  was  enabled  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ear  in 
communicating  those  ideas  of  sounds,  which  pro- 
duced  in  him  an  exij^uiste  judgment  of  the  effect  of 
harmonious  composition.  In  1736  he  was  elected 
organist  to  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Comhill,  and 
also  organist  and  composer  in  the  chapel  royal.  In 
1743  he  produced  his  admired  serenata  of  "So- 
lomon." When  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
was  installed  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  1749,  Boyce  set  the  ode  written  on  the 
occasion  by  Mason ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
presented  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music.  Soon 
after  he  set  the  musical  drama  of  the  "  Chaplet,** 
which  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  public. 
This,  and  other  lyrical  compositions,  spread  the 
fame  of  Dr.  Boyce  as  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
composer,  while  his  choral  compositions  for  the 
king's  chapel,  for  the  feast  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy, 
and  for  the  triennial  meetings  at  the  cathedrals  of 
Worcester,  and  Hereford,  at  which  places  he  con- 
stantly presided  till  his  death,  established  his  repu- 
tation as  an  ecclesiastical  composer.  He  had  been 
appointed,  in  1757,  to  succeed  Dr.  Greene  as  master 
of  the  kind's  band,  and  he  soon  after  became  prin- 
cipal orgamst  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  composer  to 
his  majesty.  He  died  of  the  gout,  in  Feb.  1779, 
leaving  behind  him  a  very  respectable  character  in 
private  life,  and  a  high  reputation  for  professional 
learning  and  abilities.  But  a  small  portion  of  his 
numerous  compositions  has  been  published.  To 
those  already  named,  may  be  added  his  "  Lyra  Bri- 
tannica,'*  and  "  Shepherd's  Lottery." 

BOYD  (Robert,  lord),  the  head  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily,  once  all-powerful  in  Scotland,  was  the  son  of 
sir  Iliomas  Boyd,  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  killed  in 
1439,  in  revenge  for  his  own  murder  of  lord  Dam- 
ley.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James 
II.  of  Scotland  that  Robert  came  into  notice,  at 
which  time  his  abilities  and  popular  manners  in- 
gratiated him  both  with  prince  and  people,  and 
caused  him  to  be  called  to  parliament  as  a  baron, 
by  the  style  of  lord  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock.  In  1459 
he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  for  negociating  a 
continuance  of  the  truce  with  England,  and  on  the 
death  of  James  II.,  in  1460,  he  was  created  jus- 
ticiary, and  named  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  James  III.  Bv  the  assist- 
ance of  his  younser  brother,  sir  Alexanaer  Boyd  of 
Duncan,  he,  wiOi  his  family  and  friends,  found 
means  to  engross  most  of  the  offices  of  trust  and 
profit  about  court;  and  they  proceeded  so  far  as  ac- 
tually  to  carry  off  the  king  at  a  hunting,  from  Lin- 
lithgow, where  he  was  under  the  care  of  lord  Ken- 
nedy, to  Edinburgh.  Here  lord  Boyd  had  influence 
enough  to  procure  a  declaration  in  ftiU  parliament, 
constituting  himself  sole  regent  with  plenitude  of 
power,  till  the  king  should  arrive  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-one,  and,  in  fact,  making  him  dictator  of  the 
kingdom.  As  an  addition  to  his  dignity,  he  was 
created  lord  high  chamberlain  in  1467,  and  he 
ftirther  strengthened  his  authority  by  effecting  a 
marriage  between  the  king's  eldest  sister  and  his  son 
sir  Thomas,  who  was  afterwards  created  earl  of 
Arran,  and  obtained  large  grants  of  land  ftrom  the 
crown.  Buchanan,  with  sojBicient  probability, 
charges  the  Boyds  with  endeavouring  to  perpetuate 
their  excessive  power  by  encouraging  the  young  king 
in  all  kinds  of  licentiousness,  in  order  to  render  him 
incapable  of  governing  for  himself.  But  this  vast 
and  apparently  well-pursued  scheme  of  ambition 
was  drawing  to  its  natural  termination.  The  earl 
of  Arran  being  sent  over  to  Denmark  on  the  ho- 
nourable mission  of  espousing  the  king's  daughter 
in  his  master's  name,  opportunity  was  given  for  the 
discontented  party  to  gam  access  to  the  king,  and 
fill  him  with  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  his  fa- 
vourites. In  consequence,  the  King  assembled  a 
parliament  at  Edinburgh  in  1469,  before  which  lord 
Boyd,  his  son,  and  brother,  were  summoned  to 
appear,  and  give  an  account  of  their  administration. 
The  blow  could  not  be  warded  off;  but  lord  Boyd, 
for  his  security,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
armed  men.  Government,  however,  opposing  a 
larger  force,  he  disbanded  them,  and  made  his  escape 
into  England,  where,  broken  down  with  the  reverse 
of  fortune,  he  died  at  Alnwick,  in  1470.  His 
brother,  sir  Alexander,  being  sick,  was  brought 
before  the  parliament,  indicted  for  high  treason, 
found  guilty,  and  executed.  During  this  state  of 
things,  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  joined  in  the  in- 
dictment, arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  with  the 
young  queen ;  and  leaminghis  danger,  returned  in 
one  of  tne  Danish  ships  to  Denmark.  He  travelled 
to  the  courts  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  used  every  means  to  obtain  his 
pardon  and  restoration,  but  ineffectually.  His  wife 
was  divorced  from  him,  and  compelled  to  marry 
another ;  and  in  1474  he  closed  his  life  and  mis- 
fortunes at  Antwerp. 

BOYD  (Mark  Alexander),  a  literary  character 
of  some  distinction,  was  a  descendant  of  the  great 
family  of  that  name,  and  bom  at  Galloway,  in  1562. 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  that  place, 
and  displayed  equally  the  quickness  of  his  parts  and 
the  tUTDulence  of  his  disposition.  He  fought  his 
master,  burnt  his  books,  renounced  learning,  and 
resolved  to  push  himself  at  court.  The  violence  of 
his  temper,  however,  involved  him  in  quarrels  which 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  abroad  and  pursue 
his  fortune  in  the  wars.  He  went  to  Paris,  spent 
his  money  in  gaming,  and  seems  to  have  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  distress,  which  again  urged 
him  into  the  pursuits  of  literature.  He  resumed  his 
studies  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  character,  and  re- 
paired to  Bourg^es  in  order  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  famous  civilian  Cujacius.  The  plague  at  length 
driving  him  from  Bourges,  he  went  first  to  Lyons, 
and  then  to  Italy ;  and  on  the  renewal  of  the  civil 
wars  in  France,  he  returned  to  that  kingdom,  and 
bore  arms  with  reputation  in  the  royal  cause.  After 
a  variety  of  adventures  in  a  rambling  life  abroad 
during  fourteen  years,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
died  at  his  father's  seat  at  Pinkhill  in  1601.  All 
the  graces  of  person,  and  accomplishments  of  mind, 
that  can  meet  in  an  individual,  have  been  heaped 
upon  Mark  Alexander  Boyd,  by  national  or  private 


partiality,  and  he  is  represented  as  another  ^^  ad- 
mirable Crichton."  He  left  manuscripts  on  yuvm 
topics,  political,  critical,  and  poetical;  hot  he  ti pro. 
perly  known  as  an  author  onl^  by  his  ^<£pist^ 
Heroidum,"  and  his  '*  Hymni,"  published  in  the 
"  Delicise  Poetarum  Scotorum,  Amst.  2  volt.  ISma, 
1637.  His  "HymnV'teking  their  tide  ftomiMBe 
flower  or  herb,  and  desciptive  of  their  quiditiet,  coo- 
tain  little  of  genuine  poetry,  but  much  Inned 
imitation. 

BOYD  (Ht'GH  Macauly),  bom  in  1746,  wssthe 
second  son  of  a  respectable  Irish  gentleman,  wbo 
had  him  educated  at  Trinity-college,  Dublin.  He 
came  to  London  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Richifd 
Burke,  and  married  a  lady  of  good  fortune,  hat  to 
reduced  by  extravagance  to  the  necessity  of  accept- 
ing the  place  of  secretary  to  lord  Macartney,  wboai 
he  accompanied  to  Madras,  where  he  died  in  1791 
Some  political  tracts,  which  he  published  in  tk 
newspapers,  written  after  the  Letters  of  Joniai,  sad 
in  imitation  of  them,  formed  the  ground  for  attri* 
buting  those  celebrated  epistles  to  his  pen ;  hat  As 
idea  is  no  loneer  entertained. 

BOYDELL  (John),  an  English  engraver,  Int 
more  distinguished  as  an  encourager  of  the  fine  aiti, 
was  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1719.  Having  con- 
ceived a  strong  inclination  for  engraving,  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  it  as  a  profession ;  and,  when  alxni 
twenty,  bound  himself  apprentice  to  Toms,  a  Loados 
engraver.  In  1745  he  published  six  small  laad> 
scapes,  and  afterwards  executed  as  many  more  viewi 
of  places  in  and  near  London  as  fbrmed  a  vohiiDe, 
with  the  profits  of  which  work  he  commenced  trade 
as  a  printseller,  and  by  his  liberality  to  artitU  is 
general,  established  what  might  be  termed  an  EngM 
school  of  engraving.  He  next  turned  his  attentioo 
to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  vith 
that  view  he  engaged  the  first  artists  in  the  kingdon 
to  furnish  the  collection  of  pictures  forming  the  veQ- 
known  "  Shnkspeare  Gallery."  The  wan  aiisng 
out  of  the  French  Revolution  having  obstmrted  hit 
continental  trade,  he  was  induced,  in  1804,  to  soliat 
an  act  of  Parliament  to  permit  him  to  dispose  of  lui 
gallery  and  paintings  by  lottery.  This  he  obtained, 
and  lived  long  enough  to  see  every  ticket  diqxtted 
of,  but  died  before  the  lottery  was  drawn,  on  t^ 
I2th  of  December,  1804.  Mr.  Boydell  was  « 
alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  and  in  1790  heU 
the  office  of  lord  mayor.  He  was  succeeded  in  hi* 
business  by  his  nephew  Josiah  Boydell,  who  aJso 
practised  the  art  of  engraving.  He  too  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court  of  aldermen,  but  resigned  his  gowa 
some  time  before  his  decease,  which  occurred  in  tbe 
year  1818. 

BOYELDIEU,  or  BOILDEU  (Adrian),  oneof 
the  most  celebrated  opera  composers  of  Francp,  w« 
bom  at  Rouen  in  1775,  and  studied  music  andef 
Broche,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  there.  He 
went  to  Paris  m  1795,  and  ft-om  thence,  wilh  ifl- 
creased  reputation,  to  Petersburg,  where  he  ww 
appointed  chapel-master  to  the  emperor  efRai* 
sia.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1811,  and  from  Ua* 
time  to  1830  continued  to  produce  a  sacceffion 
of  charming  operas.  The  most  celebrat<»d  are,  "I* 
Dame  Blanche,"  «  Le  Nouveau  Seigneur  do  Vil- 
lage," and  "  Jean  de  Paris." 

BOYER  (Claudx),  was  bom  at  Alby  in  16l^ 
and  after  applying  with  little  success  to  the  eloqaeoc* 
of  the  pulpit,  became  a  player.  He  wrote  twenty- 
two  dramatic  pieces,  all  of  which  were  received  wita 
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disapprobation.  Radnb  took  every  opportunity  of 
ridicoling  them,  m  that  Boyer  determined  to  bring 
out  his  "  Agamemnon,"  in  a  feigned  name.  Racine 
was  present  at  the  first  performance,  and  applauded 
it,  which  so  delighted  the  author,  that  ha  called  out, 
"It  is,  however,  Beyer's,  in  spite  of  M.  do  Racine." 
He  died  July  22,  1691. 

BOYER  (Abbl),  born  at  Gastres,  in  1664,  was 
a  refligee  at  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  finally  settled 
in  England,  where  he  acquired  the  language  so  as  to 
become  a  considerable  writer.  His  French  and 
Exiglish  Dictionary,  4to,  has  been  several  times 
edited,  and  is  still,  with  additions  and  improvements, 
•  standard  work,  though  the  English  part  is  fre- 

fuently  inelegant  and  vulgar.  He  also  composed  a 
'rench  and  English  grammar.  As  a  political 
writer,  he  made  himself  known  by  his  ''Political 
State,"  a  monthly  publication,  berun  in  January, 
1719,  and  continued  to  November,  1729.  He  also 
wrote  the  "History  of  King  William,"  3  vols.  8vo. ; 
'*  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,"  11  vols.  8vo. ;  a  transla^ 
Cion  into  French  of  Addison's  "Cato;"  "Letters, 
French  and  English ;"  a  translation  into  English  of 
**  Telemachus;"  "  State  Trials,  to  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford ;"  and  other  works.  He  died  at  Chelsea 
in  1729,  having  quitted  his  pen  but  a  few  hours 
befbre  he  expired. 

BOYER  (John  Baptistb  Nicholas),  a  French 
pbysician,  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  treat- 
ment of  infectious  diseases,  was  a  native  of  Mar- 
willes,  and  when  that  city  was  desolated  by  the 
plague  in  1720,  he  displayed  so  much  zeal  and  abi- 
lity in  resisting  its  ravages,  that  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  {tension  from  the  royal  treasury,  and  appoint- 
ed physician  to  a  regiment  of  guards.  His  advice 
was  sought  for  not  only  in  various  provinces  in 
France,  but  also  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  other 
countries.  He  was  elected  senior  of  the  facultv  of 
medicine  at  Paris  in  1756,  and  the  king  bestowed  on 
him  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and  letters 
c»f  nobility.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1761,  aged  seventy- 
five.  He  published  a  Pharmacopoeia,  and  some 
tracts  on  contagious  diseases. 

BOYLE  (Richard),  earl  of  Cork,  son  of  Roger 
Boyle,  and  descended  of  an  ancient  fomily  in  Here- 
Ibrathire,  was  bom  at  Canterbury  in  1566.  After 
•n  education  at  Cambridge,  he  removed  to  the 
Middle  Temple  for  the  study  of  the  law,  but  his 
finances  not  sufficing  for  the  regular  pursuit  of  that 
orofession,  he  enteriSi  into  the  service  of  sir  Richard 
Hanwood,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  After 
ae(|niring  some  practice  in  business  under  him,  he 
went  to  Dublin  in  158^  and  soon  made  himself  use- 
fnl  to  many  persons  in  the  government  there  by 
acting  as  an  agent  in  their  affairs,  and  took  pains  to 
obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  state  of  that  king- 
dom. In  1595  he  married  a  lady  of  500/.  per  annum 
fortune,  which,  at  her  death,  Ibur  years  afterwards, 
all  remained  with  him.  He  then  made  some  valu- 
able land  purchases,  and  his  consequence  was  greatly 
increased  by  his  appointment  to  be  clerk  of  the 
council  nnder  sir  G.  Carew,  president  of  Munster. 
He  accompanied  sir  Georue  in  various  expeditions 
against  the  native  Irish,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion, 
and  iras  sent  over  by  him  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
rictory  at  Kinsale  to  queen  Elizabeth.  He  married 
in  1603,  for  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  sir 
Geoftey  Fenton,  a  person  in  high  office,  and  in  that 
nesur  he  was  knighted  by  sir  Qf.  Carew,  then  lord 
Apnty.  His  dignity  and  Ibrtanas  were  augmented 
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nnder  king  James,  who  appointed  him,  first,  privy 
counsellor  for  Munster,  ana  afterwards  for  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland;  and  in  1616  raised  htm  to  the 
Irish  peerage,  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Youghall, 
which  four  years  afterwards  he  exchanged  for  those 
of  viscount  Dungarvan  and  earl  of  Cork.  Charles  I. 
regarded  him  with  equal  favour,  and  bestowed  titles 
and  dignities  on  his  sons.  During  this  whole  period, 
no  man  more  actively  promoted  what  was  called  the 
English  interest  in  Ireland,  in  building  and  fortify- 
ing towns,  filling  them  with  industrious  colonists, 
erecting  churches,  bridges,  castles,  and  other  public 
works,  introducing  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
keeping  in  awe  and  subjection  the  poor  natives.  He 
lived  more  like  a  sovereign  than  a  private  man  at 
his  castle  of  Lismore,  which  was  the  centre  of  a 

{>rincely  propertv.  In  1629  he  was  made  one  of  the 
ords  justices  of  Ireland,  which  office  he  held  several 
years ;  and  in  1631  he  obtained  the  office  of  lord 
treasurer  of  that  kingdom,  with  the  unprecedented 
circumstance  of  succession  to  his  family.  He  made 
full  use  of  his  power  in  putting  into  execution  all 
the  rigorous  laws  of  queen  Elizabeth  against  the 
papists,  and  shut  up  many  mass-houses  that  had  been 
opened,  as  well  in  Dublin  as  in  the  country.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  exerted  himself 
in  a  military  capacity  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  young 
man ;  raising,  armiuff,  and  taking  into  his  own  pay, 
a  considerable  body  of  tenants  and  dependents,  which 
he  divided  among  four  of  his  own  sons;  and  putting 
his  whole  domains  into  such  a  state  of  defence,  that 
he  kept  out  the  superior  forces  of  the  Irish,  and 
gained  many  advantages  over  them.  At  length, 
broken  by  exertions  and  the  calamities  of  the  times, 
he  died  in  September,  1643,  leaving  behind  him  his 
character  marked  in  popular  fame  by  the  title  of  the 
great  earl  of  Cork,  A  strong  testimony  of  his  de- 
serving this  title  was  given  by  Cromwell,  who,  on 
surveymg  the  vast  improvements  and  useful  works 
on  his  estates,  declarea  that  "  if  there  had  been  an 
earl  of  Cork  in  every  province,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Irish  to  have  raised'a  rebellion." 
The  earl  had  fifteen  children  by  his  second  wife, 
many  of  whom  survived  him,  and  arose  to  great  dis- 
tinction. 

BOYLE  (RoGKR),  earl  of  Orreiy,  fifth  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1621,  and  at  the  age  jf 
seven  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  baron  Broghill 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  After  an  education  at 
Dublin  college  and  a  tour  abroad,  he  returned  about 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  confusions,  married 
the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  landed  in 
Ireland  on  the  day  that  the  rebellion  broke  out. 
Being  assigned  the  post  of  defending  the  castle  of 
Lismore,  he  displayea  eaual  courage  and  prudence, 
went  afterwards  to  England,  in  order  to  acquaint 
Charles  I.  with  the  true  state  of  the  country,  and 
returning  with  a  commission  to  lord  Inchiquin  to  act 
against  Ue  reb^  "he  assisted  that  nobleman  with  all 
his  power.  He  afterwards  acted  under  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  in  Ireland,  and  though  at 
the  king's  death  he  ?rithdrew  for  a  time  to  privacy, 
he  at  length  accepted  a  commission  under  Cromwell, 
whom  he  served  with  great  vigour  and  military  skill 
in  his  Irish  campaigns.  When  Cromwell  assumed 
the  protectorate  he  sent  for  lord  Broghill  to  be  neai 
him,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
extraordinary  scheme  of  marrying  Cromwell's  daugh- 
ter Frances  to  the  exiled  king,  Charles  II.,  whom 
he  had  privately  sounded,  and  who  was  not  disin* 
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clined  to  the  project,  but  Cromwell  hinuelf  could 
not  be  brought  to  adopt  it.  He  likewise  advised  the 
protector  to  take  the  title  of  king,  but  recommended 
the  most  leeal  and  lenient  measures,  and  effiectoally 
opposed  a  shocking  measure  of  decimating  the  royal 
party,  which  was  proposed  in  parliament  by  some 
ifiolent  party  men.  In  1656  he  accepted  a  commis- 
sion for  one  year  to  Scotland,  to  govern  there  with 
absolute  authority,  and  during  the  protectonte  he 
was  a  general  officer  for  Ireland,  a  member  of  both 
parliaments,  a  member  of  Oliver's  new  house  of 
lords,  and  one  of  his  confidential  council.  After 
his  death  he  adhered  with  great  fidelity  to  his  son 
Richard,  as  long  as  there  was  any  probability  of  his 
retaining  the  protectorate;  when  this  ceased,  he 
adopted  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  king's 
authority  in  Ireland,  and  coming  over  to  England, 
gave  the  king  very  useful  information  of  the  state 
of  parties  in  Ireland ;  on  which  account  he  was  in 
September  1660,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
Orrery,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices 
for  Ireland.  He  himself  drew  up  the  act  of  settle- 
ment  for  that  kingdom,  which  secured  the  protestant 
interest  there;  and  having  thus  conduced  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  on  the  appointment  of 
the  duke  of  Ormond  to  the  lieutenancy,  in  1662,  he 
withdrew  to  his  local  jurisdiction  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  still  taking  an  active  part  in  puolic  affairs. 
In  1667  a  dispute  took  place  between  him  and  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  which  at  length  rose  to  auch  a 
height,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  presidential  power 
in  Munster,  and  a  charge  of  high  treason  was  even 
preferred  against  him  in  parliament,  which,  however, 
had  no  consequences.  He  continued  to  be  con- 
sulted in  difficult  emergencies  by  the  king,  who  had 
a  high  opinion  of  his  wisdom,  and  he  uprightly  op- 
posed the  favourite  scheme  of  a  French  alliance  and 
the  humiliation  of  the  Dutch,  though  without  effect. 
His  latter  years  were  spent  in  Ireland,  partly  in 
literary  pursuits,  partly  in  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estates  and  the  support  of  the  protestant 
interest.  He"  died  October  16,  1679,  greatly  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  his  numerous  tenants  and 
domestics,  and  possessed  of  general  esteem.  Be- 
sides the  characters  of  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  in 
which  this  nobleman  appeared  to  such  advantage, 
he  was  ambitious  of  shining  as  a  writer,  and  pub- 
lished a  considerable  number  of  works  in  proso  and 
verse,  tragedy,  comedy,  romance,  &c.  none  of  which 
have  been  able  Co  preserve  themselves  from  obb'vion. 
His  "  SUte  Letters,"  however,  published  in  1 742, 
afford  much  interesting  information. 

BOYLE  (Robekt),  the  seventh  son  and  four- 
teenth child  of  the  great  earl  of  Cork,  by  his  second 
wife,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  January,  1626-7,  at  his 
father's  castle  of  Liamore,  in  Ireland,  and  there  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  his  education.  His 
docility  and  the  excellence  of  his  disposition  showed 
itself  even  in  childhood,  by  an  invariable  attach- 
ment to  truth,  and  endeared  him  very  much  to  his 
father,  who  used  often  to  affirm  that  he  never  found 
him  in  a  lie  in  his  whole  life.  At  the  aee  of  eight 
years  he  was  sent,  with  his  elder  brother  Francis,  to 
£ton  coUeee,  where  he  remained,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  witu  a  private  tutor,  with  whom,  and  one  of 
his  brothers,  he  set  out  on  his  travels  in  October 
1638.  On  his  arrival  at  Geneva  he  studied  rhetoric, 
logic,  the  mathematics,  and  political  geography,  to 
which  were  added  fencing,  dancing,  and  other  exer- 
About  the  same  time  his  serious  disposition 


and  early  powers  of  reasoning  led  him  to 
the  grounds  of  the  christian  religion,  and  hisss* 
searches  ended  in  the  confirmation  of  his  belief.  la 
September   1641,   he  departed  towards  Ital^,  tid 
proceeded  through  some  of  the  principal  cities  to 
Florence,  where  he  employed  part  of  nis  timcii 
learning  the  Italian  laasuage,  and  the  rest  in  reid- 
ing  modern  history  and  the  new  discoveries  of  thi 
great  Galileo,  who  died  within  a  league  of  Flereaes 
during  Mr.  Boyle's  stav  in  that  city.    In  the  fol- 
lowing year   he  visited  Rome,  whence  he  tnvellsd 
by  Genoa  and  Nice  to  Marseilles,  where  he  nuiiti 
a  melancholy  account  of  the  rebellion  in  Irelsod, 
and  advice  that  his  father  had  with  great  diflicolty 
procured  250^  to  supply  his  sons*  expenses  bone. 
No  part  of  this  money,  however,  came  to  bind,  ad 
in  this  destitute  situation  they  were  assisted  by  tbw 
tutor  with  the  means  to  proceed  to  Geneva,  vbnt 
they  waited  two  years  in  expectation  of  snpptisi, 
and  at  length  were  necessitated  to  take  up  moo 
jewellenr  on  the  credit  of  their  governor,  which  tbey 
disnosea  of  from  place  to  place  in  their  return  bone, 
ana  arrived  safe  m  England  in  the  middle  of  16M. 
After  arranging  his  affairs,  he  retired  to  his  miaor 
at  Stallbridge,  where  he  resided  for  the  most  partliQ 
Ma^  1650,  closely  applying  himself  to  hisstudieiof 
various  kinds,  particularly  natural  philosofihj  ud 
chemistry.     His  abilities  soon  brought  him  in  coin- 
spondence  with  some  of  the  most  learned  cbsndcn 
of  his  time,  and  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  membeit 
of  that  body  which   met  weekly,  first  in  liondoo, 
then  lit  Oxford,  and  after  the  restoration  was  incf^r- 
porated  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society.   It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  "  Free  Dis- 
course against  customary  Swearins,"  which  w 
afterwards  printed  in  1695 ;  but  it  does  not  appcsr 
to  have  been  his  first  essay,  as  his  "  Seraphic  hmt,* 
and  his  "  Essay  on  mistaken  Modesty,"  are  refer- 
red to  in  this  piece.     In  the  summer  of  1647  Uf 
studies  were  interrupted  by  a  severe  fit  of  the  itoDC^ 
a  distemper  he  was  extremely  subject  to ;  and  in 
the  succeeding  three  years,  it  appears  from  bis  letten 
that  he  was  earnestly  engased  in  chemical  and  pbi- 
losophical  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  various  jounieyi 
and  private  affairs.     He  made  two  journeys  to  In- 
land between  the  years  1652  and  1654,  andwbibt 
there,  studied  the  oriental  tongues,  and  made  ions 
progress  in  anatomy  under  his  friend^  doctor^— sfter* 
wards  sir  William,  Petty.   Upon  his  return  to  Bsf* 
land,   probably  about   1654,   he  went  to  reside  it 
Oxford,  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  with  greslcr 
advantage,  and  continued  there  for  the  most  put 
till  April  1668,  when  he  setUed  at  the  house  of  bis 
sister  Ranelagh  in  London.     During  his  residoee 
at  the  university,  he  contrived  a  more  perfect  sod 
manageable  air-pump  than  that  of  the  famous  eonial 
of  Magdeburg,  Otto  Guericke,  which  was  imprond 
still  more  in  1658   or  1659,  by  Mr.  Robert  Hook, 
who  then  lived  with  Mr.  Boyle  as  his  chemical  is* 
sistant.  The  discoveries  he  made  with  this  adminbk 
instrument  placed  him  immediately  in  the  first  laak 
of  philosophers,  whilst  his  pursuits  in  sacred  oiti* 
cism  made  him  familiarly  known  to  the  first  onta* 
talists  of  the  day,  who  eagerly  offered   him  tbcii 
assistance.      In   the  same  year,  1659,  Mr.  Boyle 
being  acquainted  with   the  circumstances  of  tbe 
learned  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  had  lost  his  preferments  from  his  st 
tachment  to  the  royal  cause,  allowed  him  50^* 
year,  on  condition  that  he  should  appl]r  himssU  to 
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the  writing  of  cases  of  conscience,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  doctor  published  ten  lectures  on  thai 
sabject  in  Latin,  which  had  been  delivered  in  1647, 
•ad  addressed  them  to  his  patron  in  an  elaborate 
dedication.  After  the  restoration,  in  the  year  1660, 
he  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  kin^  and 
the  lord  chancellor  C&rendon,  who  solicited  him  to 
enter  into  holy  orders,  which,  however,  he  declined 
from  conscientious  motives.  Id  this  year  he  pub- 
lished his  *'  New  Experiments  physico-mecbanical, 
touching  the  spring  of  the  air,"  and  his  "  Discoutse 
on  Seraphic  Love,"  and  shortly  afterwards  was  in- 
formed of  the  wish  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
to  correspond  with  him  on  philosophical  subjects. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  his  "Philological 
Bssftys  and  other  tracts,"  and  soon  afterwards  his 
*'  Sceptical  Chemist,"  which  was  printed  at  Oxford. 
Other  treatises  are  mentioned  in  these  publications 
as  being  in  great  forwardness^  but  they  were  after- 
wards lost  at  the  time  of  the  ^reat  fire.  In  1662,  a 
KAt  of  the  forfeited  impropriations  was  obtained  in 
.  Boyle's  name,  without  his  knowledge,  which 
he  accepted,  and  applied  to  the  support  of  religion 
and  learning,  as  appears  by  his  letters  and  instruc- 
tMBs  still  extant.  Another  honourable  trust  was 
abo  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  who  appointed 
ium  governor  of  the  corporation  for  propagatinsr  the 
ffoap^  in  New  Englana,  in  the  duties  of  which  he 
displayed  a  degree  of  diliTOUCC  and  activity  that 
yroved  in  various  respects  highly  beneficial  to  the 
purposes  of  that  body.  He  was  also  among  the  first 
members  of  the  royal  society  at  its  incorporation  in 
1663,  and  continued  one  of  its  most  useful  feUows 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1663  he  published  "  Some 
Cknuiderations  touching  the  usefulness  of  experi- 
siental  natural  philosophy;"  "Experiments  and 
Considerations  touching  Colours,  with  observations 
on  a  diamond  that  shines  in  the  dark ;"  and  "  Con- 
siderations on  the  style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
•stracted  from  a  larger  discourse,  entitled  "  An 
Enay  on  Scripture,"  which  was  published  after  his 
death.  In  1664  he  was  elected  into  the  company  of 
the  royal  mines,  and  the  next  year  appeared  bis 
"  Occasional  Reflections  on  several  subjects,"  which 
tkouffh  not  meriting  the  satire  of  Swift  in  his  *'  Me- 
ditation on  a  Broomstick,"  added  little  to  the  fame 
of  the  anther,  who,  however,  wrote  them  very  early 
in  life.  At  the  latter  end  of  this  year  he  was  nomi- 
nated provost  of  Eton  college,  but  declined  accepting 
that  office,  chiefly  because  he  conceived  it  to  require 
bdly  orders.  In  1666  he  printed  "  Hydrostatical 
Paradoxes,"  "The  Oriffin  of  Forms  and  Qualities," 
wid  a  considerable  number  of  papers  in  the  Philoso- 
pldcal  Transactions,  and  several  other  papers  of  his 
BMNured  in  the  same  work  in  the  year  16o7.  Soon 
alterwards  he  settled  in  London,  and  in  1669  pub- 
lalied  }a»  "  Continuation  of  new  experiments  touch- 
ing the  spring  and  weight  of  the  air,  with  a  Discourse 
of  the  atmospheres  of  consistent  bodies,"  in  4to.  and 
**  A  Discourse  of  absolute  rest  in  bodies,"  with  cer- 
tain hydrostatical  tracts,  afterwards  annexed  to  his 
larger  works.  In  this  year  also  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
1ft.  Peter  de  Moulin,  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition 
of  his  translation  of  "The  Devil  of  Mascoa,"  a 
narrative,  to  which  upon  the  whole  he  gave  credit, 
though  the  eontmry  has  been  reported.  His  tracts 
abont  the  "Cosmical  Qualities  of  thines"  appeared 
€km  following  year,  and  he  continued  likewise  to 
enrich  ths  Pmloiophical  IVansactions  with  papers  on 
wariova  sohjects.     His  subsequent  researches  were 


so  numerous  and  successful,  that  the  mere  catalogue 
of  his  works,  with  a  concise  distinctive  character 
of  each,  would  prove  considerably  voluminous. 
Wc  can  only  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  import- 
ant; these  are — "  Considerations  touching  the  use 
of  Experimental  Philosophy,"  volume  the  second; 
"  Tracts  of  a  Discovery  of  the  Admirable  Rarefac- 
tion of  tlie  Air,"  &c. ;  "  The  Origin  and  Virtue  of 
GJems;"  "Tracts  containing  New  Experiments 
touching  the  Relation  between  Flame  and  Air,"  &c.; 
^*  Experiments  on  the  Weighing  and  Coercion  of 
Fire  and  Flame ; "  "  Tracts  on  the  Saltness  of  the 
Sea,  on  a  Statical  Hygroscopc,  on  the  Natural  and 
Preternatural  State  of  Bodies,  and  on  the  Positive 
or  Privative  Nature  of  Cold;  "  **  Experiments  and 
Notes  about  the  Mechanical  Origin  of  Particular 
Qualities ;  "  "  An  Historical  Narrative  of  a  Deara- 
dation  of  Gold,  made  by  an  Anti-elixir;"  "The 
Aerial  Noctiluca ;  "  "  New  Experiments  and  Obser- 
vations on  the  Icy  Noctiluca,"  &c. ;  "  Continuation 
of  New  Experiments  Physico-mechanicaJ,  touching 
the  Spring  and  Weight  of  the  Air,  with  a  large  Ap- 
pendix ; "  "  The  Natural  History  of  Human  Blood;" 
"  A  Disquisition  about  the  final  Causes  of  Natural 
Things,  wherein  it  is  enquired  whether— and  if  at  all 
with  what  caution — a  Naturalist  should  admit  them ; 
to  which  are  subjoined,  by  way  of  appendix,  some 
uncommon  Observations  about  vitiated  Sight;" 
"  Medicina-Hydrostatica ;  or  Hydrostatics  applied 
to  the  Materia  Medica,"  part  the  first ;  **  Experi- 
menta  et  Observationes  Physioe,  wherein  are  briefly 
treated  of,  several  Subjects  relating  to  Natural  Phi- 
losophy in  an  experimental  way ;  to  which  is  added 
a  small  collection  of  strange  Reports,"  part  the  first 
Of  the  last  two  works  the  continuation  never  ap- 
peared. The  preceding  imperfect  list  of  Mr.  Boyle's 
philosophical  productions,  which  does  not  include  his 
posthumous  publications,  may  suffice  to  show  how 
far  science  is  indebted  to  his  exertions.  His  writings 
derive  their  principal  value  from  the  large  portion 
which  they  contain  of  experimental  knowledge  and 
observation  of  the  works  of  nature,  wherefore  they 
have  proved  a  fertile  storehouse  of  facts,  whence  have 
been  derived  many  subsequent  discoveries.  He  died 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1691,  and  was  interred  on 
the  7th  of  January  following,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Martins-in-the- 
Fields.  Mr.  Boyle  was  tall  of  stature,  but  slender, 
and  bis  countenance  was  pale  and  emaciated.  His 
constitution  was  so  delicate  that  he  regulated  his 
clothing  by  the  thermometer ;  and  though  his  ad- 
dress was  pleasing,  and  occasionally  cheerfkil,  yet,  in 
general,  his  spirits  were  so  depressed,  that  it  seems 
wonderful  he  could  have  performed  so  mudi.  His 
speech  was  slow  and  deliberate;  his  manner  courte- 
ous and  mild;  never  dictating  to  others,  but  pro- 
posing his  objections  as  topics  for  enquiry  and  dis- 
cussion. So  hi  indeed  was  he  from  offending  in 
conversation,  that  he  never  failed  to  interpose  either 
by  reproof  or  raillery  in  favour  of  any  person  he  con- 
ceived to  be  unkindly  treated.  The  most  prominent 
feature  in  his  character  was  his  unaffected  and  sin- 
cere piety,  which  appears  in  all  his  works,  and  in 
the  principal  events  of  his  life.  By  a  codicil  an- 
nexed to  his  will,  he  left  a  revenue  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  for  the  payment  of  a  lecturer  to  satis^  the 
real  scruples  of  Christians,  and  to  preach  eight  se- 
mons  in  the  year  against  infidelity.  He  bore  the 
expense  of  translating  the  gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  into  Malavan,  largely  rewarded  Dr.  Por 
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cocke  for  translating  Grotius  de  Veritate  Religionis 
Christiani  into  Arabic,  and  was  at  the  charge  of 
printing  and  distributing  a  whole  impression.  A 
translation  and  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Irish  cost  him 
700L  ;  great  part  of  the  expense  of  a  Bible  in  Welch 
was  defhiyed  by  him ;  and  he  gave,  during  his  life- 
time, 300l  towards  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
America,  besides  other  donations.  His  private  cha- 
rities and  gifts  to  men  of  merit  in  distress,  through 
the  hands  of  bishop  Burnet  and  other  friends,  were 
certainly  very  great,  but  most  of  these  were  per- 
formed in  secret  The  same  prelate  informs  us, 
that  his  knowledge  was  of  prodigious  extent ;  that  he 
was  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  acquainted 
with  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  deeply  skilled  in  reli- 

S'ous  controversy,  and  had  read  much  of  the  fathers, 
e  affirms  also,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  mathematical  sciences ;  and  with  regard 
to  his  knowledge  of  experimental  philosophy^  his 
works  everywhere  testify  now  great  it  was. 

BOYLE  (Charles),  fourth  earl  of  Orrery,  and 
baron  Marston  in  England,  was  the  second  son  of 
Roffer,  second  earl  of  Orrery,  and  was  born  at  Chel- 
tea  in  1674.  He  was  sent  at  fifteen  to  Christ-church- 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  so  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  parts  and  application,  that  Dr.  Aid- 
rich,  the  dean,  thought  him  a  proper  person  to  un- 
dertake, and  give  his  name  to,  an  edition  of  some 
classic,  which  he  was  accustomed  annually  to  print 
The  epistles  of  Phalaris  was  the  work  fixed  upon, 
and  Mr.  Boyle's  splendid  edition  of  it  appeared  in 
1695.  The  publication  was  the  occasion  of  a  con- 
troversy with  the  celebrated  Bentley,  of  which  we 
have  said  sufficient  in  our  memoir  of  the  latter. 
Mr.  Boyle,  on  leaving  college,  entered  into  active 
life,  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Lionel,  in  1703» 
tncceeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Orrery.  He  then 
entered  into  the  army,  had  a  regiment  given  him, 
and  in  1709  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  his  courage  and 
conduct  at  the  famous  Battle  of  the  Wood  in  Flan< 
ders.  He  afterwards  resided  for  some  time  at 
Brussels,  as  the  queen's  envoy  to  the  states  of  Bra- 
bant and  Flanders ;  and  in  reward  of  his  services 
was  raised  to  the  British  peerage.  At  the  accession 
of  George  I.  his  honours  were  continued  and  aug- 
mented, till  party^  jealousies,  in  1716»  caused  him  to 
be  deprived  of  his  regiment,  on  which  he  resigned 
his  post  oflordof  the  oedchamber,  and  confined  his 

Slitical  exertions  to  voting  with  his  party  in  the 
ouse  of  Peers.  At  the  breaking  out  of  Layer's 
plot,  in  1722,  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  six 
months,  when  lie  was  admitted  to  bail,  and  after- 
wards discharged.  Thenceforth  he  spent  his  time 
in  learned  and  social  retirement,  amusing  himself 
with  his  library  and  excellent  philosophical  appara- 
tus, till  his  premature  death  in  1731,  in  his  57th 
year.  He  was  the  author  of  a  comedy,  and  of  a  few 
occasional  poems ;  and  the  astronomical  instrument 
called  an  orrery,  received  its  name  from  him,  through 
the  gratitude  of  its  inventor,  Graham,  the  wat«m. 
maker,  whom  he  patronized. 

BOYLE  (John),  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrerv,  only 
fon  of  Charles,  fourth  earl  of  Orrery,  was  bom  in 
1707.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  at 
Christ- church-colleffe,  Oxford,  and  in  1728,  he  mar- 
ried lady  Harriet  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Orkney.     He  took  hii  seat  in  the  House  of  Peen  in 


1732,  and  distinguished  himself  in  oppoeitioD  to  tibe 
measures  of  Walpole's  administntioo.  He  did  ne^ 
however,  enter  actively  into  public  life ;  bat  chiefly 
attached  himself  to  letters,  and  the  pleasoree  of  ele- 
gant retirement  Havinelost  his  fint  wife,  he  mar* 
ried  a  second  in  1738,  and  with  both  he  enjoyed  the 
most  uninterrupted  domestic  felicity.  He  pnUiahed, 
in  1739,  an  edition  of  the  dramatic  works  of  his 
ffreat>ffrandfather,  Roger,  earl  of  Orrery,  and  ia 
1742,  nis  state  letters.  His  own  first  polilicabaa 
was  that  of  an  imitation  of  two  Odes  of  Horace,  with 
various  remarks  on  that  poet  and  his  translators,  ia 
1741.  A  much  more  considerable  work,  which  ap> 
peered  in  1751,  was  his  "  Translation  of  the  Lelt«t 
of  Pliny  the  Younger,  with  Observations  on  each 
Letter,  and  an  Essay  on  Pliny's  Life."  This  gained 
him  considerable  reputation  as  a  polite  scholar,  and 
might  still  have  ranked  as  a  standard  work  ot  the 
kind,  had  it  not  suffered  by  the  comparison  of  Mr. 
Melmoth's  much  superior  translation  of  the  same 
author.  Another  still  more  popular  pnUicatioa  of 
the  same  year  was  his  "  Remans  on  the  Lile  ani 
Writings  of  Dr.  Swift,"  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Ui 
second  son.  In  1753^  by  the  death  of  the  eul  of 
Burlington  and  Cork,  lord  Orrery  succeeded  to  the  . 
latter  earldom.  He  continued  to  amuse  himeelf  and 
the  world  by  occasional  writings,  and  oommimieated 
several  papers,  chiefly  humorous,  to  the  pericdied 
publications  of  the  time  entitled  "  The  World"  and 
"  The  Connoisseur."  In  1754  he  made  a  tour  to  Italy, 
and  resided  a  considerable  time  at  Florence,  wheic 
he  employed  himself  in  collecting  materials  far  a 
Histoiy  of  Tuscany,  which  he  intended  to  write  m  a 
series  of  letters,  twelve  of  which  alone  he  flnislMd. 
These  were  published  after  his  death  in  1774^  and 
contain  much  curious  information  reipectiiig  the 
Medici  family,  written  in  an  agreeable  maimer.  He 
died  at  Marston,  in  November,  1762. 

BOYLE  (Rich  A  an).     See  BuaLiNOTOK. 

BOYLE  (Hamilton),  eari  of  Cork  and  Omty, 
died  in  January,  1764,  aged  34,  author  of  the  papen 
Nos.  60,  and  170,  in  the  World,  ftiU  of  yariety,  t-kt- 
gance,  and  humour. 

BOYLE  (Henry).     See  Carlbton. 

BOYLSTON  (Zabdibl),  an  American  ahysi- 
cian,  bom  at  Brookline,  in  Massaehnsetts^  North 
America,  in  1614,  introduced  into  his  native  ooantiy 
inoculation  for  the  small-poz.  He  waa  choaen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  and,  beasda 
several  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Tiansactions*  he 
published  a  "Treatise  on  Inoculation,"  London, 
1726.     He  died  March  1,  1766. 

BOYM  (Micubl),  a  Polish  Jesuit,  made  seveial 
voyages  to  China,  where  he  died  in  1659..  Hit 
works  were  published  under  the  title  of  ^  Spedaasn 
Medicina  Sinica.'*  Frank.  1680. 

BOYS  (William),  an  ingenious  natnialisft  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Deal  in  Kent,  in  1735,  waa  brad 
a  suigeon,  and  died  surgeon  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
seamen,  in  1803.  He  was  fellow  of  the  Antiqnnriaa 
Society,  and  published,  in  the  Archssologia,  **  Ob- 
servations on  Kits-Goity  House  in  Kent."  His 
principal  works  are  a  tract  on  oonchology,  < 
*'  Testaoea  minuU  rariora,"  ftc  1784^  4to; 
**  History  of  Sandwich." 

BOYS,  or  BOIS  (John).    See  Bois. 

BOYSE  (Josbph),  a  protestant  dissenting  i 
ter,  was  bom  at  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  in  Janiniy, 
1659-60.  He  entered  on  the  exercise  of  hie  nutttsliy 
about  the  year  1680,  but  in  1683,  finding  thai  be 
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eooU  not  diichifge  the  daties  of  liis  Ainetion  in  Eng- 
kad  without  siolMtatioii,  he  aecepted  an  invitation 
to  be  joini-patlor  with  Mr.  (afterwaids  Dr.)  Daniel 
Williinuy  in  Dublin;  and  had  afterwards  for  his 
ceadyntor  the  Rev^  Mr.  Thomas  Emlyn,  so  well 
known  for  his  writings  and  his  soiferings.  This  con- 
nection snbsisted  for  more  than  ten  years  with  mu- 
taal  friendship  and  unintermpted  harmony ;  bat  it 
was  at  length  dissoiyed  in  conseonence  of  Mr.  Em- 
lyn's  sentiments  concecning  the  ooctrine  of  the  Tri- 
BttT.  The  latter  years  S  Mr.  Boyse's  life  were 
embittered  by  bodily  disorders  and  straitened  circum- 
stances. His  Aineral  sermon  was  preached  in  De- 
cember, 1728;  but  the  precise  time  of  his  death  is 
not  known.  He  had  a  principal  concern  in  pro- 
moting the  act  of  toleration  in  Ireland.  His  works, 
which  are  chiefly  theological,  were  published  in  172^, 
in  2  vols,  folio. 

BOYSE  (Samcbl),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  1706 ;  and  after  receivins  his  school  e&cation  in 
bis  native  city,  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
Here  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  a  love  imair 
with  the  dauffhter  of  a  tradesman  in  the  place,  whom 
,  he  married  before  he  reached  his  twentieth  year. 
He  took  his  wife  and  her  sister  to  Dublin,  and  lived 
a  dissolute  life  at  his  father's  expense,  till  the  death 
of  this  unfortunate  parent.  He  then  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where,  in  1731,  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  which  gained  him  reputation,  and  the 
patronage  of  some  persons  of  rank;  but  a  radical 
meanness  of  character,  and  fondness  for  low  company 
and  pleasures,  prevented  him  from  obtaining  any 
solid  advantages  from  the  favour  he  acquired  by  his 
talents.  On  his  removal  to  London,  however,  he 
carried  with  him  recommendatory  letters  from  the 
duchese  of  Gordon  and  lord  Stormont,  to  Mr.  Pope, 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  other  persons  of  conse- 
quence ;  but  his  negligence  and  misconduct  ruined 
every  prospect.  He  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  extreme 
indigence,  which  he  relieved  as  long  as  he  could  by 
begffing  with  shameless  importunity  from  the  princi- 
pal dissenters,  and  others  to  whom  his  father's  name 
was  known.  What  he  obtained  in  this  manner 
he  aqnandered  in  selfish  luxury,  leaving  his  wife 
and  cnild  to  starve  at  home.  His  industry  was  ex- 
erted in  writing  verses  for  the  magazines,  which  he 
did  with  great  facility,  and  for  wretched  pay.     He 

Kwned  ul  his  clothes,  and  even  the  sheets  of  his 
d ;  iind  the  manner  in  which,  at  this  period,  he 
courted  the  muse,  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness : 
'*  He  sat  up  in  bed  with  the  blanket  wrapped  about 
him,  through  which  he  had  cut  a  hole  large  enough 
to  receive  his  arm;  and  placing  the  paper  on  his 
knee,  scribbled  in  the  best  manner  he  could  the 
verses  he  was  obliged  to  make."  When  he  again 
^peared  abroad,  he  occasionally  supplied  the  want 
m  a  shirt  by  slips  of  white  paper  rouncl  his  wrists  and 
neck«  Bendes  his  poetry,  he  was  employed  in 
tranalatin^  from  the  French,  which  he  was  capable 
of  performing  weU ;  but  it  was  his  constant  practice, 
after  sending  a  sheet  to  the  press,  to  pawn  the  ori- 

Sinai,  and  to  repeat  this  as  often  as  it  was  redeemed 
nrinu  the  course  of  his  work.  Thus  passed  his 
vrretcned  and  profligate  life,  in  the  vicissitudes  of* 
apunging-houses,  garrets,  and  ale-houses.  One  of 
ita  principal  changes  was  a  residence  at  Reading  in 
1745,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  D.  Henry,  proprietor 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  the  purpose  of 
conapiling  an  historical  woik  on  the  events  in  Eu- 
rope from  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  war  in 


1739  to  the  rebellion  in  Scotland.  Here  his  wife 
died,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  reclaimed  to  a  state 
of  somewhat  more  decent  manners  and  conduct. 
He  returned  to  London  in  declining  health,  married 
a  second  time  a  woman  in  low  life,  and  died  in  May» 
1749,  in  obscure  lodgings  in  Shoe-lane.  His  funeral 
was  at  the  parish  expense.  A  collection  of  Boyse's 
poems,  in  2  volumes,  was  published  during  his  lif& 
By  much  the  most  celebrated  of  his  woj^  is  '*  Deity, 
a  religious  poem,  probably  first  published  about  1741. 
This  was  publicly  praised  by  two  very  diflerent 
writers,  Harvey  in  his  Meditations,  and  Fielding,  in 
his  Tom  Jones ;  and  it  attracted  notice  enoi^  to 
have  passed  through  three  editions  in  1752.  The 
best  of  his  other  productions  are  admitted  into  a  very 
comprehensive  collection  of  the  poets  of  Great  Bn- 
tain,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  with  biographical  pre- 
faces by  Dr.  Anderson.  In  Ogle's  Ganternury  Tales 
of  Chaucer  modernised,  several  appear  under  Boyse's 
name,  and  are  executed  with  spirit 

BOYSEAU.     See  Chatbauport. 

BOYSEN  (PsTBR  Adolph),  a  Lutheran  divine, 
bom  in  1690,  filled  many  ecclesiastical  appointments 
at  Halberstadt,  and  died  there,  January  12, 1743. 
He  published  several  works  relative  to  history,  phi. 
lology,  and  theology. — His  son  Frbdkric  also  pub- 
lished several  dauical  and  historical  works,  and  a 
good  version  of  the  Koran,  and  died  in  thevear 
1800,  aged  80.  ^ 

BOZE  TGlaudk  Gross  de),  born  at  Lyons  in 
1680,  first  applied  himself  to  jurisprudence,  but  a 
decided  taste  for  the  study  of  antiquities  and  medals 
absorbed  all  other  pursuits.  Some  ingenious  essays 
p^ve  him  admission,  in  1705,  into  the  academy  of 
inscriptions  and  belles-lettres,  of  which  he  was,  the 
next  year,  made  perpetual  secretary.  In  1715  he 
was  received  into  the  French  academy;  and  in  1719 
the  custodv  of  the  king's  cabinet  of  medals  was  oouIp 
mitted  to  him.  In  oider  to  augment  its  tieasures 
he  visited  Holland  in  1720,  and  on  his  retam  he 
devoted  all  his  time  to  his  academical  and  official 
duties,  and  was  also  an  occasional  writer  in  the 
"  Journal  dee  Savans."  He  died  much  esteemed, 
in  1754.  His  publications  are,  the  fifteen  first  vo- 
lumes of  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions, &c:"  the  historical  eulogies  of  members 
which  he  added  to  his  edition,  have  been  printed 
separately  in  2  vols.  l2mo.,  and  are  much  esteemed 
as  elegant  and  judicious  compositions,  especially  the 
latter  of  them :  the  second  edition  of  the  **  Meoallic 
History  of  Lewis  XIV.,"  brought  down  to  that 
king's  death,  1723,  folio:  '*  The  History  of  the 
Emperor  Tetricus,  elucidated  by  Medals  :*'  several 
dissertations  on  medals  and  other  subjects  of  anti- 
quity, in  the  academical  memoirs.  Ho  left  a  very 
choice  collection  of  curious  books,  of  which  a  cata- 
logue was  published  in  1745,  greatly  piixed  by 
bibliographers. 

BRABANT.    See  Henry.  John. 

BRACCIO  DE  MONTONE.    See  Montonb. 

BRACCIOLINI  (Francis),  sumamed  deW  Am, 
an  Italian  poet,  was  bom  at  Pistoiain  1560.  Re- 
moving to  Florence,  he  was  admitted  into  the  aca- 
demy there,  and  at  Rome  entered  into  the  service 
of  cardinal  Maffeo  Barbcrini,  with  whom  he  went 
into  France.  After  the  death  of  Clement  VIII.  he 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  when  his  patron 
Barberini  was  elected  pope,  under  the  title  of  Urban 
VIIL,  Bracciolini  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  waa 
graciously  received,  and  made   secretary  to  the 
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pope's  brother,  cardinal  Antonio.  He  died  at  Pis- 
toia  in  1645.  Bracciolini  is  principally  noted  for 
bis  mock-heroic  poem  entitled,  "  Scfaemo  degli 
Dei,*'  which  is  a  ridicule  of  the  heathen  mythology, 
and  which  disputes  priority  of  date  with  Tassoni's 
"  Secchia  Rapita."  Of  his  serions  heroic  poems,  the 
most  celebrated  n  the  "  Groce  Racquistata :"  his 
dramatic  pastoral,  entitled  '*  L' Amoroso  Sdegno," 
is  accounted  one  of  the  best  prodnced  in  that  a^e ; 
and  some  of  his  tragedies  were  applauded,  particu- 
larly the  "  Evandro." 

BRACCIOLINI  (Poooio),  was  the  son  of  Gnc- 
do  Bracciolini,  and  bom  in  1380,  at  Terranuova,  a 
■mall  town  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  not  fkr  from 
Arezxo.  Having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  Florence,  he 
remoyed  to  Rome  about  the  year  1402 ;  and  here  his 
literary  repntation  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
Boniface  IX.,  who  took  him  into  his  service,  and 

{promoted  him  to  Uie  office  of  writer  of  the  apostolic 
etters.  In  1404  he  siistained  a  considerable  loss 
by  the  death  of  his  patron ;  but  his  distinguished 
merit  recommended  him  to  the  favourable  notice  of 
the  successor  to  the  papal  see,  Innocent  VII.,  who 
eontinoed  him  in  his  office,  and  treated  him  with 
particular  kindness  and  respect.  During  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  Roman  court  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  Innocent  in  1406,  Poggio  seems  to  have 
retained  his  situation  in  the  pontifical  chancery; 
and  having  acted  as  apostolical  scribe  to  Alexan- 
der v.,  he  occupied  the  same  office  in  the  household 
of  John  XXII.,  that  pontiff's  successor.  At  the 
council  of  Constance,  m  1415,  the  death  of  Manuel 
Crysoloras,  the  instructor  of  his  youth,  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  celebratin|f  his  praises  in  a  fune- 
ral oration,  and  of  dedicating  to  his  memory  an 
^ipropriate  and  elegant  Latin  epitaph.  Upon  the 
deposition  of  John  at  the  council  of  Constance,  and 
the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  pontifical  house- 
bold,  Poggio  remained  at  Constance,  and  employed 
his  intervals  of  leisure  in  studying  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, under  the  direction  of  a  Jew  who  had  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  was  present 
at  the  trial  of  Jerome  of  Prague ;  and  of  this  trial 
and  the  last  end  of  Jerome  he  gave  a  yery  circum- 
atantial  and  interesting  account,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Leonardo  Aretius.  During  the  vacancy  of 
the  pontifical  throne,  Poggio  improved  his  leisure 
by  an  expedition  of  no  small  importance  to  the  in- 
terests of  literature.  Having  received  information 
that  many  ancient  MSS.  of  classic  authors  were 
scattered  in  various  monasteries,  and  other  reposi- 
tories in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constance,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  many  of  them  from  the  hands  of 
those  who,  ignorant  of  their  value,  were  suffering 
them  to  perish.  At  length,  in  1420,  when  the  dis- 
tentions respectinjr  the  pontificate  were  finally  set- 
tled, and  Martin  V.  was  recognized  as  the  true  suc- 
cessor to  the  papid  throne,  Poggio  arrived  at  Rome, 
and  accepted  the  office  of  .secretary,  to  which  he  was 
vecommended  by  the  cardinal  of  St.  Eusebius.  In 
1429  he  published  his  first  literary  production,  which 
wat  a  "  Dialoffue  on  Avarice,"  and  which  seems  to 
have  possessed  considerable  merit  This  was  fol- 
lowed, at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  by  a  **  Dia- 
logoe  on  Hypocrisy,"  a  composition  which  abounds 
ia  the  keen  sarcasms  of  polished  wit,  and  in  acute 
observations  on  the  human  character.  After  the 
accession  of  Eogenius  IV.  to  the  pap^  throne,  a 
contest  occurred  between   him  and  tne  cooncil  of 


Basil,  which  terminated  in  the  depoattiasi  <if  tbe 
pontiff,  and  his  flight  to  Flonnce ;  and  Poggio^  m. 
attempting  to  follow  him  thither,  wat  eaptnred,  aaad 
for  some  time  detained  in  confinement.  Hoiverrcr, 
hy  the  payment  of  a  Tansom,  which  hit  peeaniarj 
circumstances  rendered  very  oupiesuve,  he  wat  tet 
free,  and  finally  aocompliihed  his  retreat  lo  Flo- 
rence. During  his  residence  in  this  city,  he  had 
an  <^0ortanity  of  testifying  hit  aident  altacluneBt 
to  the  noose  of  Medicis,  by  entering  into  a  litctwy 
contest,  or  rather  a  kind  of  lampoon  war,  with  Fi- 
lelfo,  an  ayowed  enemy  of  that  family,  in  whi^ 
they  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  inTCSiti^g 
fklsehoods  of  the  most  atrocions  kind,  and  tndit- 
gracing  their  pages  by  the  most  malevolent  auMl  in- 
decent calumnies.  Poggio,  toon  after,  wat  deter- 
mined to  fix  his  permanent  residence  in  the  Ttimeam. 
territory,  and  with  this  view  he  purchased  «  villa 
in  the  pleasant  district  of  Valdamo.  The  INstean 
government  favoured  his  purposes  of  vetirement, 
and  passed  an  act,  which  exempted  him  and  his 
children  from  the  payment  of  all  public  taxea. 
With  a  view  to  the  study  of  ancient  soalptnre,  he 
made  a  diligent  survey  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Roa^ 
and  inserted  in  the  proemiom  to  his  dialo^oe,  **  De 
Varietate  Fortunae,"  a  catalogue  of  the  rehcs  of  Bo- 
man  architecture,  which  has  been  introdaoed  by  Mr. 
Gibbon  in  the  71st  chapter  of  his  "  Dedine  and 
Pall  of  the  Roman  empire."  Whilst  oeeopied  hs 
collecting  ornaments  fbr  his  rural  residence,  he  was 
employed  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  Scipio  of  Fer- 
rara,  in  composing  a  dissertation  on  the  eompantivc 
merits  of  Gassar  and  Scipio.  At  the  ase  of  &5» 
he  married  a  young  lady  of  a  wealthy  and  honcor- 
able  family  in  her  I8th  year;  and  to  this  alliance 
he  sacrifice  a  mittrets,  by  whom  he  had  had  iwdve 
sons  and  two  daughters,  and,  moreover,  tet  atide  a 
bull  of  legitimacy  which  he  had  procnred  for  tiMst, 
in  order  uiat  they  might  be  enabled  to  inherit  hit 
fortune.  Not  long  iSfter  this  event,  in  1437,  his 
friend  Niccolo  Niccoli  died,  and  Po|g^o  competed 
and  published  his  fttneral  enloginm,  in  which  are 
several  traces  of  eloquence  anif  pathos.  Although 
Poggio  devoted  much  of  hit  attention  to  domettac 
duties,  and  to  the  improvement  of  hit  Tuacaa  -villa, 
he  found  leisure  to  renew  hit  disgrac^ul  literaiy 
contest  with  Filelfo,  and  to  compose  a  work,  which 
redounded  much  more  to  his  honour,  entitled  **  A 
Dialogue  on  Nobility,"  and  published  in  1440,  which 
was  followed  by  his  "  Dialogue  on  the  Unhappisets 
of  Princes."  When  Nicoks  V.  astended  the  pon- 
tifical throne,  Poggio,  with  a  view  of  impiDvin^  hit 
interest  with  the  new  ponti£^  addrestea  to  him  a 
congratulatory  oration,  which  was  recompensed  by 
very  liberal  presents.  This  wat  succeeded  by  a  de- 
dicatory epistle,  introducing  to  his  patronage  n  dia* 
logue  "  On  the  Vicissitudes  of  Fortune,"  ue  most 
iuterestiiur  of  his  works,  and  inculcating  maziiiit  of 
sublime  philosophy,  enforced  by  a  detail  of  splendid 
and  strilong  events.  At  the  request,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  Nicolas,  he  also  contributed  to  the  il- 
lustration of  Grecian  literature,  by  a  Latin  tranala- 
Uon  of  the  works  of  Diodorus  Sicuhis,  and  the  Cy- 
roposdia  of  Xenophon.  During  me  plague  which 
ra^ed  in  various  parts  of  Itsly  in  1450,  Ponio 
visited  the  ^lace  of  his  natiri^ ;  and  availing  hua- 
self  of  this  interval  of  relaxation  frnm  the  dntita  of 
hit  office,  he  published  his  "  Liber  Faoetianua,'*  or 
collection  of  jocose  tales,  containing  aaecdetet  of 
several  eminent  persons  who  flonrithed  daring  the 
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14th  and  15th  centuries.  In  1451  he  dedicated  to 
the  cardixial  Prospero  Colonna  hia  "  Hutoria  dis- 
ceptativa  conviviaba."  In  1453  he  was  elevated  to 
the  chancellonhip  of  Florence ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  '*  Priori  degli  arti," 
or  pfefeidents  of  the  trading  companies.  These  o£Bces 
lie  held  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1459.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity 
of  iiis  business,  and  the  advances  of  age,  he  prose- 
cuted bis  studies  with  his  accustomed  ardour;  and 
published  a  dialogue  **  De  miseria  humanaa  condi- 
tionis,*'  and  a  version  of  Lucian's  "  Ass,"  with  a 
view  of  establishing  a  point  of  literary  history  which 
aeems  to  have  been  till  that  time  unknown,  namely, 
that  Apuleius  was  indebted  to  Lucian  for  the  sta- 
mina of  his  "  Asinns  aureus."  The  last  literary 
work  in  which  be  engaged  was  bis  **  History  of 
Florence,"  divided  into  eight  books,  and  compre- 
hending the  events  in  which  the  Florentines  were 
concerned  from  the  year  1350  to  the  peace  of  Naples 
in  1455.  His  remains  were  interred  with  solemn 
magnificence  in  the  church  of  Santa  Crocc,  at  Flo- 
renoe ;  and  his  fellow-citizens  testified  their  respect 
for  his  talents  and  virtues,  by  erecting  a  statue  to 
his  memory  on  the  front  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore. 

BRACE LLI  (J AMES),  an  Italian  historian  and 
antiquary,  bom  at  Sanano,  in  Tuscany,  was  secre- 
tary to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  and  died  in  1 460, 
author  of  five  books  relating  to  history  and  anti- 
quities, in  elegant  Latin.  He  also  wrote  a  biogra- 
phy of  eminent  men  of  Genoa,  and  "  Oro  LigosticSB 
descriptio,"  together  with  his  "  Epistols,"  all  printed 
at  Paris  in  1  vol.  4to.,  1520. 

BRAGHT  (TiBLMAN  Van),  born  at  Dordtecht, 
in  1628,  was  a  pastor  in  that  city,  and  died  there  iu 
1664,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  as  a  linguist, 
philoaopher,  theologian,  and  astronomer.  One  of 
nis  woncs,  entitled  *'  Schole  der  zedelijke  deugd," 
went  through  twenty-five  editions. 

BRACTON  (Hbnby  ds),  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  English  law,  flourished  during  the  13th 
century.  He  studied  civil  and  canon  law  at  Oxford, 
and  acauired  such  reputation,  that  king  Henry  III., 
about  the  year  1244,  created  him  one  of  his  judges 
itinerant,  and  some  writers  assert  that  he  was  after- 
wards chief-justice  of  England.  He  exercised  his 
judicial  office  with  integrity ;  but  his  fame  is  chiefly 
derived  from  his  treatise  on  the  laws  of  England 
entitled  *'  De  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Anglioe," 
which  is  the  most  accurate  and  methodical  work  on 
the  subject  produced  in  those  early  times.  The 
ibvt  printed  edition  of  Bracton's  work  was  at  Lon- 
don in  1569,  folio;  a  more  correct  one  was  published 
in  1640,  4to.  Bracton's  representations  of  the  regal 
andiority  in  this  kingdom  have  been  quoted  by  au- 
thors both  favourable  to  its  extension,  and  the  re- 
verse: for  while  he  says  in  one  place,  "  that  the  king 
htm  no  equal,  and  that  no  man  must  presume  to 
disrpute  his  actions,  much  less  to  control  them ;"  in 
another,  he  says,  "  the  king  hath  for  his  superior, 
God,  as  also  the  law  by  which  he  is  made  king."  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

BRADBURY  (Thomas),  a  non-conformist  divine 
of  eminence,  was  a  native  of  Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
and  earty  distinguished  himself  by  his  satirical  wit 
and  eccentric  conduct  He  commenced  preacher  in 
the  metropolis,  and,  after  occupying  other  situations, 
became  the  successor  of  Daniel  Burgess.  He  also 
diftinguished  himself  as  a  public  writer  by  a  con- 


troversy with  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity,  and  as  author  of  two  volumes  of  sermons. 
He  died  in  1759. 

BRADFORD  (John),  oneof  tbeprotestant  mar- 
tyrs  under  Queen  Mary,  was  bom  at  Manchester, 
in  the  early  part  of  Henry  Vlllth's  reign.  He  was 
liberally  educated,  and  particularly  attained  to  such 
perfection  in  writins  and  accounts,  that  he  becan^e 
clerk  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  treasurer  and  pay- 
master of  the  troops,  and  chief  engineer  at  Bou- 
logne. For  a  time  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  law, 
but  at  length  applying  himself  to  divinity,  took  his 
degree  as  M.A.  and  was  afterwards  elected  fellow  of 
Pembroke-hall.  In  1550,  bishop  Ridley,  hearins  of 
his  piety,  sent  for  him  up  to  London,  gave  him  dea- 
con's orders,  with  a  licence  to  preach,  and  appointed 
him  one  of  his  chaplains ;  and  during  the  whole  of 
king  Edward's  reign  he  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  successful  promoters  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trines. In  1552  he  was  made  a  king*s  chaplain ; 
and  on  the  change  of  religion  at  the  accession  of 
Mary,  continued  fearlessly  to  preach  the  doctrines 
he  thought  true,  till  he  was  apprehended  on  a  charge 
of  sedition  and  heresy.  He  lay  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half  in  different  prisons,  during  which  time  he  took 
every  opportunity,  by  private  letters  and  messages, 
to  confirm  in  the  protestant  faith  those  whom  he 
thought  in  danger  of  wavering.  In  the  beginning 
of  1554  he  was  brought  to  examination  before  a 
commission,  and  as  he  persisted  in  avowing  his 
opinions,  he  was  finally  condemned,  and  after  a  fur- 
ther confinement  of  a  year  and  a  half,  was  brought 
to  the  stake  on  July  1,  1555. 

BRADFORD  (Samuel),  studied  for  tlieEng^lish 
church,  but  in  consequence  of  some  conscientious 
scruples,  went  abroad,  and  studied  physic.  He  was 
subsequently  reconciled  to  the  doctrines  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  became  successively  chaplain  to 
king  William,  rector  of  St.  Marj'-le-Bow,  a  prebend 
of  Westminster,  master  of  Benet's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, bishop  of  Carlisle,  and,  in  1723,  bishop  of 
Rochester.  He  died  March  17,  1731,  aged  79.  Ha 
published  a  valuable  edition  of  **Tillotson's  Sermons." 
BRADFORD  (John),  a  Welch  poet  of  merit, 
wrote  several  moral  pieces,  preserved  m  the  **  Ever- 

Srecn,"  a  magazine  in  the  Welch  language,  and 
ied  in  1780. 
BRADFORD  (William),  an  American  lawyer 
of  eminence,  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  14,  1755, 
became  successively  attorney-general  of  the  state, 
and  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1794  he  was  appointed  attomey-eeneral  of  the  United 
States,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  in  August, 
1795.  He  gained  great  credit  by  his  "Inquiry 
how  far  the  punishment  of  Death  is  necessary  in 
Pennsylvania." 

BRADLEY,  (James),  an  eminent  astronomer, 
was  born  at  Shireborn  iu  Gloucestershire,  in  1692, 
and  after  having  graduated  M.A.  at  Oxford,  was 
ordained  a  deacon  in  May,  1719,  and  admitted  to 
priest's  orders  in  July  the  same  year,  by  the  bishop 
of  Hereford,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  gave 
him  the  vicarage  of  Bridstow  in  Herefordshire.  He 
shortly  afterwards  obtained  the  sinecure  of  Landewy 
Welfry  in  Pembrokeshire,  but  having  displayed 
great  knowledge  in  astronomy,  he  was  on  tl^  31st 
October,  1721,  chosen  Savilian  professor  of  astro- 
nomy at  Oxford,  when  he  resigned  both  his  bene- 
Ifices.  In  1724  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
I  ciety  some  observations  on  a  comet  which  appeared 
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at  tbe  end  of  the  pieoeding  year ;  and  in  1726  he 
communicated  to  the  same  l>ody»  of  whidi  he  had 
beoeme  a  fellow,  a  paper  respectinff  some  compara< 
tive  observations  on  the  first  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
made  at  Lisbon  and  in  England.  In  the  year  1728 
he  published  his  theory  of  the  aberration  of  the 
fixed  stars,  the  history  of  which  discorery  affords  an 
admirable  instance  of  accuracy  in  obsenring,  cau- 
tion in  the  development  of  causes,  and  sagacity  in 
discovering  them,  and  has  gained  the  author  lasting 
celebrity.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  of  astronomy 
and  experimental  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Oxford  m  1730,  and  in  1737  he  published  in  the 
Tsansactions  some  observations  on  the  comet  which 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  In  1741,  he 
succeeded  the  celebrated  Dr.  HaUey  in  the  post  of 
astronomer  royal,  and  was  at  the  same  time  ho- 
noured with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  by  di- 
ploma fh>m  Oxford.  In  the  year  ]  744  he  married 
Mrs.  Susannah  Peach,  by  whom  he  had  one  daugh- 
ter,  who  survived  him.  in  1747  he  communicated 
another  very  important  astronomical  discovery  to 
the  Royal  Society,  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth's 
axis,  which  was  printed  in  the  Transactions.  With 
the  excellent  instruments  of  Geoi]^e  Graham  in  his 
hands,  Bradley  tuined  his  attention  to  the  fomous 
theorem  of  the  Tria  Corpora  (Newton's  Princip.  I. 
prop.  66.)  and  he  was  the  first  who  ascertained  the 
existence  and  quantity  of  this  nutation.  He  found 
that  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane 
of  its  orbit,  which  is  about  23}  degrees,  is  not  con- 
stant, but  varies'  several  seconds  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  that  the  period  of  this  variation  is 
nine  years.  He  determined  its  cause  from  the  doc- 
trine of  attraction.  The  Royal  Society  evinced  their 
sense  of  the  value  of  this  discovers,  by  rewarding 
him  with  their  annual  medaL  To  Bradley  also  it  is 
that  the  world  is  peculiarly  indebted  for  the  new 
naval  quadrant,  and  other  mstnmients  set  up  at  the 
royal  observatory  at  Greenwich  by  the  well  known 
John  Bird.  In  1748  he  was  chosen  a  foreign  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time  he  became  entitled  to 
bishop  Crew's  benefisMstion  of  301.  a  year  to  the  lec- 
turer in  experimental  philosophy  at  Oxford.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Acaaemy  of  Sciences  and 
Belles-lettres  at  Berlin,  and  in  1751  was  offered 
the  valuable  living  of  Greenwich,  which  he  declined 
from  conscientious  motives,  and  the  king,  in  conse- 

?uence,  granted  him  a  yearly  pension  of  250/.  In 
752  he  was  elected  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1754  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Petersburgh,  and  in  1757  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bologna.  In  the  same 
year  were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions his  observations  on  the  comet  which  appeared 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October  that  year. 
He  became  very  infirm  in  the  year  1760,  and  died 
July  13,  1762.  His  observations  made  at  the  royal 
observatory  during  twenty  years,  comprised  in  thir- 
teen folio  and  two  quarto  volumes,  unfortunately  for 
the  interests  of  science,  were  taken  away  at  his  death 
by  his  representatives,  who,  upon  preparations  being 
made  by  government  for  recovering  tnem  by  process 
of  law,  presented  them  to  lord  North,  by  whom  they 
were  transferred  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  It  is 
an  additional  misfortune  to  the  scientific  and  com- 
mercial woild,  that  they  have  remained  in  the  hands 
of  that  learned  body  for  upwards  of  fifty  years; 
and  though  it  is  stated  that  they  are  in  ike  course  of 


publication,  it  may  yet  be  long  before  the  i 
mical  world  shall  poness  them. 

BRADLEY  (Richard),  a  voluminous  writer  <m 
botany  and  horticulture,  and  erroneously  stated  to 
have  forestalled  Dr.  Brewster  in  the  disoorerr  of  the 
kaleidoscope.  The  contrivance  proposed  by  Bradley 
for  producing  combinations  of  ooloctfed  snrfoces,  de- 
pends on  principles  totally  different  from  those  im 
which  the  Kaleidoscope  is  constmcted,  and  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  very  inferior  elfoct.  Bradley 
was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  socieUr,  and  professor  A 
botany  at  Cambridge,  when  he  died,  in  1732.  His 
principal  works  were  compilations,  some  of  which 
were  once  popular,  but  have  been  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  progress  of  science. 

BRADSHAW  (Hknbt),  a  Benedictine  mcmk  of 
Chester  in  the  14th  century,  was  author  of  a  poetioal 
chronicle  called  the  "  Life  of  St  Werberg."  He 
died  either  in  1508  or  15ia 

BRADSHAW  (John),  bom  either  in  DeHiy- 
shire  or  Cheshire,  studied  the  law  in  Gray's  Inn, 
and  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  obtained  much 
chamber  practice  from  the  partisans  of  parliament, 
to  which  he  was  sealously  devoted.  In  1646  he  was 
made  joint  commissioner  of  the  great  seal  for  six 
months,  and  in  the  February  following  chief  jnsties 
of  Chester.  When  the  trial  of  the  kms  was  deter- 
mined upon,  he  was  appointed  presi&nt,  which 
ofiice,  after  a  slisht  hesitation,  he  accepted.  His 
deportment  on  the  trial  was  lofty  and  unbending; 
but  he  was  too  munificently  recompensed,  both  in 
money  and  land,  to  entitle  lum  to  the  praise  of  disin- 
terested principle.  He  was,  however,  so  fu  con- 
sistent in  his  conduct,  that  he  rendered  faimsdf 
obnoxious  to  Cromwell  when  the  latter  seised  the 
protectorate,  and  was  at  length  deprived  of  the  chief. 
justiceship  of  Chester.  On  the  death  of  Crom- 
well, and  restoration  of  the  long  parliament,  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  the  council,  and  was  elected  pre- 
sident He  died  in  November,  1659,  and  on  his 
death-bed  asserted,  that  if  the  king  were  to  be  tried 
and  condemned  again,  he  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
to  it.     He  was  magnificently  buried  in  We 


abbey,  whence  his  body  was  ejected,  and  hanged  on  ^^ 
a  gibbet  at  Tyburn,  with  those  of  Oliver  and  Ireland^  *,^r/it 
on  the  restoration. 

BRADSTREET  (Anna),  an  English  poetess^ 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Dudley,  a  gentleman  who  em'grated  to  North  Ame- 
rica in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  governor  of 
the  colony  of  New  England.  She  married  Simon 
Bradstreet,  one  of  the  successors  of  her  &ther  in  his 
colonial  magistracy.  She  wrote  a  volume  of  poeou^ 
published  with  the  following  tide:  "The  Tenth 
Muse,  lately  sprung  up  in  America,  or  several  Poods 
compiled  with  great  variety  of  Wit  and  Learning, 
full  of  DeUght,  by  Anna  Bradstreet,"  1650.  "Theee 
poems,"  says  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  *'  divers  tines 
printed,  have  afforded  a  grateful  entertainment  unto 
the  inffenious,  and  a  monument  for  her  memory  be- 
yond Uie  stateliest  marbles."  The  time  of  her  death 
IS  not  known. 

BRADWARDINE  (Thomas),  named  the  Pro- 
found Doctor,  was  born  either  at  Hatfield  in  Scfiblk; 
or  Hatfield  in  Sussex,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
1 4th  century.  He  was  educated  at  Merton-colk^ 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  proctor,  in  1325,  and  bciag 
called  to  court  by  Stratford,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  made  confessor  to  Edward  III*,  and  pre- 
sented with  a  canonry  of  Lincoln,  and  the  chancel- 
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lonhip  of  St  Paul's,  London.  He  accompanied 
the  king  in  hit  warlike  expeditions;  and  to  his 
sanctity  of  life  and  pious  prayers  the  superstition  ot 
the  age  attributed  much  of  the  success  attending  the 
aims  of  that  monarch.  In  1348  the  chapter  of  Can- 
terbury elected  Bradwardine  to  the  archiepiscopal 
chair,  but  the  kins  and  pope  givinc  a  oreference  to 
John  Ulford,  Bradwardine  was  obugeci  to  resign  to 
him.  Ulford,  howeyer,  dying  in  a  short  time,  Srad- 
wardine  was  again  elected  and  received  confirmation 
from  the  pope  and  king.  He  was  consecrated  at 
Avignon,  but  died  at  London  before  he  had  been 
entllroned.  His  writings  are,  "  De  causa  Dei,  et  de 
yeritate  Causarum  contra  Pelagium,  libri  iii ;"  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Saville,  London,  1619,  folio ; 
"  Geometrica  Speculativa,"  "  Arithmetica  Specula- 
tiva,  both  printed  together  at  Paris  in  1512 ;  "  Trac^ 
tatoB  Proportionum/'  Venet  1505. 

BRADY  (Robert),  a  learned  historian  and  phy- 
sician, was  admitted  of  Cains  college,  Cambridge, 
in  161-%  made  M.D.  by  royal  mandate  in  1660,  and 
shortly  afterwards  elected  master  of  his  college.  He 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  tower  of 
London  in  1670,  and  soon  after,  regius  professor  of 
physic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  his  pro- 
per profession  he  is  only  known  as  the  writer  of  a 
Latin  epistle  to  Dr.  Syaenham,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  not  much  engaged  in  practice— since, 
besides  his  great  historical  labours,  ne  sat  as  one  of 
the  representatives  for  the  university  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1681,  which  met  at  Oxfora,  and  again  in 
the  parliament  of  James  II.  hi  1685.  He  was, 
however,  a  physician  in  ordinary  to  this  prince,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  attested  the  birth  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  in  1688.  Dr.  Brad^  died  in  1700.  His 
principal  historical  work  consists  of  "  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  old  English  history,"  and  **  A  complete 
History  of  England  from  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Romans  unto  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Richard 
II. ;"  the  first  printed  in  one  volume  folio,  1684, 
the  second  in  two  volumes  folio,  1685  and  1700. 
His  narrative  is  chiefly  an  epitome  of  Matthew 
Pans,  though  it  is  evident  that  his  system  is  the 
basis  of  the  general  doctrine  so  eloquently  supported 
in  Hume's  history.  Brad^  wrote  besides,  "A 
Treatise  on  Burghs,"  in  folio. 

BKADV  (Nicolas),  an  episcopalian  divine,  was 
bom  at  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  1659. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  removed  from 
Ireland  to  Westminster  school,  and  from  thence 
elected  student  of  Christchurch,  at  Oxford.  After 
remaining  in  the  University  about  four  years,  he 
.  went  to  Dublin,  where  his  father  resided;  and  in 
the  tmiversity  of  that  city  he  obtained  the  degrees 
of  B^A,  and  M.  A.,  and,  afterwards,  he  received  the 
degree  of  t).  D.  His  first  ecclesiastical  preferment 
was  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Barry,  at 
Cork,  and  to  the  parish  of  Kinafflarchy,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  wnereto  he  was  collated  by  bishop 
Wettenhall,  to  whom  he  was  domestic  chaplain. 
His  attachment  to  the  revolution,  and  his  zeal  in 
promoting  it,  exposed  him  to  much  suffering ;  and 
m  1690,  when  the  troubles  broke  out  in  Iielcmd,  he 
thrice  prevented  the  burning  of  his  native  town. 
Having  been  deputed  by  the  people  of  Bandon  to 
come  over  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
pairliamcnt  for  a  redress  of  some  grievances  which 
they  had  suffered  while  king  James  was  in  Ireland, 
he  resigned  his  IrLdi  preferments,  and  settled  in 
London.     In  this  country  he  was  much  esteemed 


for  his  pulpit  talents,  and  obftaiiicd  wnmnX  prefer- 
ments, amounting  in  the  wbde  to  600JL  per  aa- 
num;  the  last  of  which  was  the  rectory  of  Giapf 


in  Surrey,  which  he  held,  tosether  with  Richmond, 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  chaphdn  to 
their  majesties,  king  William  and  oaeen  Mary,  and 
afterwards  to  queen  Anne.  He  died  May  20, 1736^ 
in  the  67  th  year  of  his  ace.  His  works  are  a  trana- 
lation  of  the  "  ^neid  of  Virgil,"  pnUished  by  sub- 
scription in  4  vols.  8yo.;  "  Three  yofamiM  of 
sermons,  published  by  himself;"  **  Three  othar 
volumes,"  published  by  his  son,  in  1730;  and  "  A 
new  version  of  the  psalms,"  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  Tate.  This  version  was  licensed  in  1696", 
and  is  now  used  in  most  churches  of  EnglaiMl  and 
Ireland,  instead  of  the  old  and  obsolete  yersion  by 
Thomas  Stemhold  and  John  Hopkins,  made  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  VI. 

BRAGADINI.    See  Mamdgna. 

BRAGANZA.    See  CoNSTaHTiNS,  John. 

BR  AH  AM  (John),  one  of  the  most  distimgoishad 
tenor  singers  in  Europe,  is  the  son  of  J.  Abraham,  a 
German  Jew,  residing  in  Goodman's-fields,  and  was 
bom  in  the  year  1772.  He  became  the  pupil  of 
Leoni  in  1784,  who  instiucted  him  with  great  care^ 
and  gave  him  directions  to  sing  no  where  without 
his  permission.  Being  sent  to  a  barber's,  howeTar» 
to  get  his  hair  dressed,  he  agreed  to  sin^  the  tomtm 
a  song,  by  way  of  payment,  when  Leoni,  coming  in 
suddenly,  dragged  him  out  of  the  shop,  nedi  and 
heels,  declaring  he  should  never  open  his  month, 
unless  he  was  well  paid  for  it.  In  1787  he  made  hii 
first  appearance  in  public,  at  Welloloie-squara 
theatre,  in  the  character  of  Cupid,  in  a  piece  railed 
the  "  Birth-day,"  his  name  bein^  printed  in  the 
bills  as  Braham.  After  some  preyious  study,  he,  in 
1794,  accepted  an  engagement  at  Bath,  where  he 
received  instruction  from  Ransxini,  and  met  with 
great  applause.  He  did  not,  however,  make  a  decided 
'*hit"  tUl  the  spring  of  1796,  when  he  made  his 
debut  at  Drury-lane  in  the  character  of  Mahmood. 
He  shortly  afterwards  formed  a  connection  with 
Madame  Storace,  and  travelled  into  France  and 
Italy,  where  they  appeared  at  the  principal  theatrei 
together.  At  Milan  Mr.  Braham  perfonned  in  tlw 
opera  of  "  Lodoiska"  thirty  nights  successivelv,  and 
excited  in  the  town  quite  a  firore,  as  the  Italian* 
term  it.  He  returned  to  England  in  1801,  and 
shortly  afterwards  increased  his  popularity,  both  as 
a  singer  and  musician,  by  his  perlbrmance  of  Prinee 
Orlando  in  *'The  Cabinet,"  the  music  which  m> 
companied  his  own  sonn  being  composed  by  himsell 
About  1811  Mr.  Brdiam  parted  from  Madame 
Storace,  and  not  lon^  afterwards  an  action  of  crim. 
con.  was  brought  against  him  by  a  Mr.  Wright,  who 
recovered  1,000^  damages.  Mr.  Braham  is  said  to 
have  realized  no  less  than  14,000(.  per  annum  during 
a  successive  period  of  twenty-five  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional Ufe.  It  has  been  aptly  said  of  him  as  a 
singer,  that  from  the  simplicity  of  **  There  was  a 
jolly  miller,"  to  the  difficulty  of  "  Amid  a  thoasaiid 
racking  woes,"  he  has  no  competitor.  His  compaM 
extends  to  about  nineteen  notes,  and  his  falaettOb 
from  D  to  A,  is  so  entirely  within  his  control,  thai  . 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  where  his  natnral 
voice  beeins  and  ends. 

BRAHE  (Ttcuo),  a  celebrated  astronomer,  of  a 
noble  Swedish  family  established  in  Denmark,  was 
bom  the  19th  of  December,  1546,  at  Knodstorp  in 
Sconen,  near  Helsingburg.    The  care  of  his  edttc»<' 
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tioB  devolvad  on  one  of  liu  uncles,  who  adopted 
Un,  and  aent  him,  after  a  oonne  of  private  tuition, 
to  itiidyphiloiophy  and  rhetoric  at  Oevenhagen  in 

1559.  The  great  solar  eclipee  whieh  happened  in 

1560,  at  the  precise  time  aetermined  bj  the  astro- 
aomexs,  led  him  to  consider  the  science  of  astronomy 
as  something  divine ;  and  purchasing  the  tables  of 
Stadius,  he  Ihence  acqoirod  a  knowledge  of  the 
thsory  of  the  planets.  In  the  year  1562,  however, 
be  was  sent  to  Leipzig  to  study  the  law ;  but  still 
paying  attention  to  astronomy,  tie  made,  by  means 
of  a  small  celestial  globe,  nightly  observations,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  names  and  positions 
of  the  constellations,  and  the  apparent  motions  of 
Um  heavenly  bodies.  His  stay  at  Leipsig  was  three 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  whieh  term  his  uncle 
dyinff,  he  retorned  home  in  1565.  In  this  year  it 
was  Suit  he  lost  his  nose,  or  port  thereof,  in  a  noc- 
turnal rencontre  with  a  Danish  nobleman  at  Ros- 
tock;, a  defect  which  he  supplied  by  an  artificial 
nose  of  gold,  silver,  and  wax,  so  skilfdlly  made,  that 
it  is  sdllrmed  it  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
natttre.  At  this  time  he  directed  his  attention  to 
chemistrv,  with  a  hope,  it  is  said,  of  discovering  the 
philosophar's  stone,  and  after  an  absence  of  a  year 
or  two  from  his  country,  to  avoid  the  plague,  he 
retonied  in  1571,  and  set  up,  at  his  eastle  of  Her- 
ritsvad  near  Knudston,  an  astronomical  observatory. 
Heife  it  was  that  in  1573  he  observed  a  new  star  in 
the  constellation  Cassiopeia,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  so  offended  his  relations,  by  marrying  a  country 
girl  beneath  his  own  rank,  that  the  royal  authority 
became  necessary  to  effact  a  reconciliation.  In 
1574  he  read  lectures  at  Copenhagen,  by  the  king's 
command,  on  the  theory  of  the  planets,  and  soon 
afterwards  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  formed  a  determination  to  remove  his  family 
and  settle  at  Basil.  Frederic  the  Second,  king  of 
Denmark,  however,  in  the  hope  of  retaining  him  in 
his  own  dominions,  bestowed  upon  him  for  life  the 
island  of  Huen,  or  Ween,  in  the  Sound,  and  engaged 
that  an  observatory  and  laboratory  should  be  built, 
and  a  proper  sum  of  money  allowed  for  carrying  on 
his  designs.  The  king  also  gave  him  a  pension  of 
900O  crowns,  a  fee  in  Norway,  and  a  canonry  of 
Roschild,  which  produced  a  thousand  more.  He 
enjoved  this  situation  and  these  advantages  until  the 
deatn  of  Frederic  the  Second,  when  the  efforts  of 
party  and  malevolence  were  so  successful,  as  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  pension,  fee,  and  canonry,  in  the 
year  1596.  He  then  withdrew  to  Copenha^n, 
where  he  continued  his  observations  for  a  short  time, 
till  the  same  malevolence  procured  an  order  from 
the  new  king,  Charles  the  Fourth,  to  discontinue 
them.  The  active  spirit  of  our  astronomer  did  not 
abandon  him  on  this  mortifying  occasion.  He  pub- 
lished his  book,  entitled  "Astronomia  Instaurata 
Mechanica,"  which  procured  him  an  honourable 
reception  at  Prague,  where  the  emperor  Rodolphus, 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  gave  him  a  magnificent 
house,  till  he  could  procure  one  suitable  for  astrono- 
arioal  purposes,  assigned  him  a  pension  of  3000 
erowns,  and  promised  him  a  fee  for  himself  and  de* 
scendants.  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1698  that  he  settled  heie  with  his  sons  and  scho- 
lars, andamouff  them  the  celebrated  Kepler.  He 
died  Oct  13,  lS)l,  and  was  interred  in  a  very  mag- 
nificent manner  in  the  principal  church  at  Prague, 
where  a  noble  monument  was  erected  to  him.  Tycho 
Brake  excelled  not  only  in  aalronomy,  but  in  che- , 


mistry,  by  which  last  art  he  is  said  to  have  { 
efficacious  medicines,  and  distributed  then  wit£  i 
oess  to  the  poor.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  new 
system  of  the  planetisry  rotations,  which  was  a  kind 
of  medium  between  the  system  of  Ptdemy  and  that 
of  Copernicus.  He  placed  the  earth  motionlees  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  round  which  he  asserted 
the  annual  motion  of  the  sun,  and  the  mensCnal 
motion  of  the  moon.  The  other  planets  w«re  eon- 
sidered  as  performing  their  revolutions  relativelj 
about  the  sun ;  and  the  whole  of  this  S3fstem,  tocether 
with  that  of  the  firmament,  oroTb  of  the  &cedstari, 
was  supposed  to  be  carried  by  the  diurnal  motiaB 
during  uie  torm  of  about  twenbr-fonf  hours.  His 
system  has  since  been  exploded  by  the  diseovciies 
of  Newton,  though  it  prevailed  till  nearly  a  centaiy 
after  the  death  of  its  author.  Tycho  Brake  was 
very  credulous  with  regard  to  astrological  prrsagw, 
and  was  so  attentive  to  omens,  that  if  he  met  an  oid 
woman  at  his  first  going  out  of  doors,  or  a  haic 
crossed  him  upon  a  journey,  he  would  immediaidy 
yield  to  what  ne  conceivea  to  be  a  bad  omen,  aad 
return  back  to  his  home.  He  kept  a  mad  man  at 
his  house  at  Uraniburg,  whom  he  placed  at  his  feet 
when  at  table,  and  fSi  carefully  himself  attending 
to  all  this  insane  person  uttered,  from  a  persuasioa 
that  every  thing  he  said  bore  some  relation  to  fbtnrity. 
Among  the  most  important  of  his  writings,  are,  "  A 
Collection  of  Astronomical  Epistles,"  printed  ia 
4to.  at  Uraniburg  in  1596,  Nurembeig  in  1602,  and 
at  Frankfort  in  1610;  "Historia  Ccslestis,  or  a 
History  of  the  Heavens;"  "The  Mechanical  Prin- 
ciples of  Astronomy  restored,"  Wandesburg,  1598, 
in  folio;  ''On  the  Composition  of  an  Elixir  for  the 
Plague,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Rodolphus;** 
"  An  Elegy  upon  his  Exile,"  Rostock,  161 4  4to.; 
and  "  The  Rodolphine  Tables,"  whieh  he  had  not 
finished  when  he  died,  but  which  were  revised  aad 
published  by  Kepler,  as  Tycho  had  desired.  The  em- 
peror Rodolphus  purchased  the  instruments  of  Tycho 
Brahe  for  22,000  crowns  of  rold ;  but  in  the  time  of 
the  troubles  in  Bohemia,  the  army  of  the  elector 
palatine  plundered  and  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  them. 

BRAIDWOOD  (Thomas),  was  bom  atEdin- 
burgh;  and  in  1760,  when  the  abb£  de  I'Epee  cook- 
menced  a  similar  undertaking  in  France,  conceived 
the  idea  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb^  an  art 
which  he  then  supposed  to  be  original.  He  removed, 
in  1783,  toHaclmey,  where,  in  conjunction  widihis 
son-in-law,  John  Braidwood,  he  continued  for  aaany 
years  to  pursue  his  profession.  He  died  in  i806i.— 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Isabella  Braidwood,  oen- 
ducted  a  seminary,  at  Edffhaston,  near  Binningham, 
for  pupib  born  deaf  and  dumb,  till  her  d«Uh,  which 
took  place  in  1819,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age. 

BRAILLIER  (Petbr),  an  apothecary  at  Lyons, 
author  of  a  curious  book  on  the  abuses  and  igno- 
rance of  physicians,  published  1558. 

BRAINERD  (David),  a  distinguished  Ame- 
rican missionarv,  was  bom  at  Haddon,  in  Con- 
necticut, in  1718.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
entered  himself  at  Yale  college,  in  Newhavcn, 
whence  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  gra- 
dually led  to  undertake  a  mission  among  the  Indians. 
He  successively  visited  Delaware,  Susquehanah, 
and  various  places  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and 
converted  several  thousands,  until  his  constitution^ 
which  was  not  strong,  at  length  gave  way  under  so 
much  fatigue,  aad  he  died  on  the  6th  of  Oct  1747. 
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BRAKEL  (John  ds),  a  celebrated  Dntch  naval 
vfieer,  very  fonnidable  to  the  Englith  in  sereral  sea- 
l^hts,  was  Dorn  in  1618.  In  a  battle  with  the  com- 
bined  Franch  and  English  fleet  in  1672,  he  parti- 
cuiUrly  diitingviBbed  hinuelfi  and  fought  agamat  a 
MMri«r  ibvce  till  hii  ship  was  so  perforated  with 
balls  and  bullets  as  to  be  in  danger  of  sinlung.  Bra- 
k»l  lost  his  life  in  a  subsequent  engagement  with 
the  French,  in  1690. 

BRAKENBURO  (RitKisn),  a  painter  of  land- 
scapes  and  conversations,  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in 
1649,  and  studied  iltst  under  Homners,  and  after- 
wnvds,  according  to  Houbraken,  under  Bernard 
SchendeL  His  subjects  were  like  those  of  Brauwer ; 
and  he  resembled  him,  not  only  in  his  genius  and 
style  of  composition,  but  in  the  dissoluteness  of  his 
morals.  His  subjects  were  the  feasts  of  boors,  the 
amusements  of  the  yillagers,  dancings,  and  tie- 
qnently  couYersations,  in  which  love  and  wine  were 
luways  introduced. 

BRAMAH  (Josbpr),  a  celebrated  practical  en- 

?*neeT  and  mechanist,  was  bom  at  Stamborough  in 
orkshire,  April  13^  1749,  where  his  father  held  a 
farm  under  lord  Strafford.  He  early  displayed  a 
taste  for  mechanics,  and  an  accident  which  produced 
lameness  iu  his  sixteenth  year  causing  him  to  be 
apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  he  showed  himself  a 
▼ery  ingenious  workman.  Having  established  him- 
self in  business  as  an  engineer,  he  produced  se- 
▼eial  useful  inventions,  for  which  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent, and  opened  a  manufactory  at  Pimlico,  and  a 
sihop  in  Piccadilly  for  the  sale  of  his  various  articles. 
His  patent  lock  was  invented  in  1784,  and  for  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  pumps  and  fire-engines  he 
took  out  three  successive  patents,  the  two  last  being 
dated  in  1790  and  1798.  In  1801,  he  obtained  a 
patent  for  some  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
steaao-engines,  particularly  relating  to  the  boilers; 
and  in  1^)2,  one  for  a  machine  for  producing  smooth 
and  parallel  surfaces  on  wood  and  other  materials. 
In  1806  a  patent  was  granted  him  for  a  machine  to 
fccilitate  tne  process  of  printing ;  in  1807,  for  his 
well-known  pen- holders  ;  in  1812,  for  the  con- 
stmction  of  main-pipes ;  and  in  1814,  for  his  im- 

ovements  in  wheel-carriages.     He  died  Decem- 

r  9, 1814. 

BRAMANTE  OLtazzari),  a  famous  Italian  archi- 
tect, bom  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino  in  1444,  was 
brooght  up  to  the  profession  of  a  painter,  but,  led 
by  genius,  quitted  this  branch  for  architecture,  for 
improvement  in  which  he  first  visited  the  city  of 
Milan.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where,  and 
at  other  towns  in  Italy,  he  carefully  examined  the 
arefaitectural  remains  of  antiquity.  At  Naples  he 
waa  employed  by  cardinal  Caraffa  in  rebuilding  the 
convent  della  Pace ;  and  the  reputation  he  acquired 
by  this  work  gained  him  the  protection  of  pope  Alex- 
ander YI.,  for  whom  he  executed  several  designs. 
Jnlius  II.  made  him  superintendent  of  his  buildings, 
and  it  was  under  this  pontiff  that  Bramante  con- 
ceived the  noble  project  of  connecting  the  Belvidere 
psdace  with  the  Vatican  by  means  of  two  grand  gal- 
leries across  a  valley.  The  amazing  celerity,  how- 
ever, with  which  he  brought  his  plans  into  effect  was 
often  at  the  expense  of  their  stability,  so  that  many 
of  hb  new  buildings  required  early  repair.  He  ac- 
companied pope  Julius  to  Bologna  in  1504,  where 
he  was  employed  to  fortify  the  town ;  and  during 
tbe  war  of  Mirandola  he  gave  several  prooCi  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  milituy.    Returning  to  Rome, 
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he  embellished  the  city  with  a  varietv  of  fine  bufld- 
ings,  which  led  the  way  to  the  mighty  work  which 
has  principally  immortalized  his  name.    This  was 
the  cathedral  of  St  Peter's,  which,  at  his  persuasion, 
pope  Julius  substituted  for  the  ancient  church  of  that 
name,  with  the  express  intention  of  making  an  edi- 
fice worthy  of  the  capital  of  Christendom.     Before 
the  death  of  the  pope,  m  1513,  the  building  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  entablature,  and  the  fbur  great  arches 
for  the  support  of  the  dome  were  erected  at  the  time 
of  the  deatn  of  Bramante,  in  1514.    These  were  the 
onlv  part  of  his  workmanship  left  standing  by  the 
architects  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  a&ost  en- 
tirely deviated  from  the  original  design,  to  the  in- 
jury, as  has  been  thou^t,  of  the  structure.  Michael 
Angelo,  the  rival  of  Bramante,  who  at  length  ob- 
tained the  superintendence  of  this  building,  save 
liberal  praises  to  his  plan,  and  affected  as  mucn  as 
possible  to  retnm  to  his  ideas.     Bramante,  who  was 
much  honoured  during  his  lifie,  and  a  cousin  of  the 
great  Raphael,  cultivated  poetry  with  success,  and 
sometimes  composed  extemporaneously  to  his  harp. 
He  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  manner  of  construct- 
ing arches  by  casting  in  wooden  moulds  a  mixture 
of  lime,  marble -dus^  and  water,  supposed  to  be  a 
renovation   of  the   stucco  of   the  ancients.      His 
poetical  works  were  printed  at  Milan  in  1756. 
BRAMANTINO.     See  Suardi. 
BRAMER    (Leonard),    a  Flemish    historical 
painter,  was  bora  at  Delft  in  1596,  and  acquired 
the  art  of  paintine  in  the  school  of  Rembrandt, 
whose  manner  he  imitated  in  small.     At  the  age  of 
18  years  he  went  to  Rome  for  further  improvement, 
but  could  never  wholly  divest  himself  of  the  Flemish 
goOt    With  a  fine  taste  for  design  he  combined  an 
ezjpression  generally  good,  and  occasionally  noble. 
His  name  was  famous,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in 
several  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  his  works,  out  of 
Italy,  are  scarce ;  but  when  they  occur  in  an  un- 
damaged state,  they  fetch  high  prices.    Among  his 
most  capital  pictures  are  the  "  Raising  of  Lazaras," 
exhibiting  a  charming  contrast  of  light  and  shadow ; 
the  **  Denial  of  St  Peter  ;"  both  executed  in  his 
best  manner,  and  preserved  at  Rome ;  and,  particu- 
larly, a  small  picture  on  copper,  representing  the 
"  Story  of  Pyramus  and  Tbisbe.** 

BRAMHALL  (John),  an  eminent  prehite  of  the 
Irish  church,  was  born  at  Pontefhtct  aoout  the  year 
1593;  admitted  of  Sidney-college,  Cambridge,  in 
1608 ;  and,  after  completing  his  academical  educa- 
tion, took  orders,  and  first  nad  a  living  in  the  city 
of  York.  He  received  various  preferments  in  that 
county,  among  which  were  those  of  the  prebendary 
of  York  and  Rippon;  and  his  abilities  and  conduct 
acquired  a  great  influence  in  all  public  occurrences. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  kiuff's  high  commis- 
sioners, and  exercised  the  office  witn  much  diligence 
and  some  severity.  Upon  an  invitation  into  Ire- 
land, from  deputy  lord  Wentworth  and  sir  Christ. 
Wandesford,  master  of  the  rolls,  he  resigned  all  his 
church  preferments  in  England,  and  removed  into 
that  countrv  in  1633.  His  first  appointment  was  to 
the  valuable  archdeaconry  of  meaUi;  which  was 
succeeded,  the  next  year,  by  promotion  to  the 
bishopric  of  Londonderry.  During  his  continuance 
in  this  see,  he  doubled  its  revenues ;  and  he  per- 
formed peculiar  services  to  the  Irish  church,  by  pro- 
moting the  passinff  of  several  acts  in  the  parliament 
of  1634,  whereby  3ie  fee-farms  charged  on  church- 
lands  were  aboh^od.  Ho  likewise  recovered  various 
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impropriations,  and  iu  other  refpecta  ao  benefited 
the  church  reTenues,  that  he  is  reckoned  in  the  space 
of  four  yean  to  have  regained  to  the  church  30,0002. 
or  40,000/.  per  annum.  He  was  equally  attentive 
to  the  improvement  of  its  discipline  and  doctrine, 
which  he  thought  best  secured  by  bringing  them  to 
an  exact  conformity  with  those  of  the  courch  of 
England ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  persuasion 
that  the  convocation,  holden  at  the  same  time,  passed 
a  canon  to  denounce  excommunication  against  any 
persons  who  should  affirm,  "  that  any  of  those  articles 
are  in  anv  part  superstitious  or  erroneoua."  His 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  church  excited  much 
enmity  towards  him,  the  effects  of  which  he  began 
to  feel  in  1641,  when  articles  of  high-treason  were 
exhibited  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Hoiue 
of  Lords  in  Irehmd,  against  him  and  several  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  for  their  attempts  to  subvert  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  introduce 
an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  system  of  government 
He  was  committed  to  prison,  and  underwent  a  ri- 
KorouB  examination ;  and  though  he  cleared  himself 
from  the  charge  of  any  private  or  corrupt  views  in 
his  endeavours  to  recover  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  he  was  still  urged  with  attempting  to  sub- 
vert the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country.  By  means 
of  primate  Usher  he  obtained  a  letter  from  the  king 
to  stop  all  further  proceedinss  against  him ;  and  after 
some  delays,  he  was  restored  to  liberty.  On  return- 
ing to  Londonderry,  he  found  the  city  so  filled  with 
malcontents  from  Scotland,  that  he  thought  his  resi- 
dence there  unsafe,  and  accordingly  withdrew  pri- 
vately to  England.  He  went  into  Yorkshire,  and 
exerted  himself  with  great  activity  amouff  his  (Iriends 
there  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause,  whidi  was  now 
put  to  the  issue  of  the  sword.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  king's  troops  at  Marston-moor,  he  embarked  with 
several  other  persons  of  distinction  for  Hamburgh, 
whence  he  rehired  to  Brussels,  which  was  his  cmef 
abode  till  1648.  In  that  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  underwent  various  difficulties  and 
dangers,  his  apprehension  beins  greatly  desired  by 
the  ruling  party.  He  returned  to  the  continent, 
which  he  finallv  quitted  at  the  restoration,  when  his 
loyalty  receivea  its  reward  from  the  new  government, 
b^  a  nomination,  in  January,  1661,  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Armagh,  the  metropolitan  see  of  Ire- 
land. He  soon  visited  his  diocese,  which  he  found 
in  ffreat  disorder  and  discontent,  but  by  prudence 
ana  lenity,  joined  witji  firmness,  he  dclavea  the  dis- 
contents, and  carried  the  points  at  whicn  he  aimed. 
The  high  character  he  bore  in  the  nation  was  shewn 
bv  his  election  to  the  office  of  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  parliament  of  1661,  and  by  the  con- 
currence of  both  houses  in  expunging  from  their 
records  every  charge  made  against  him  and  the  earl 
of  Strafford.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignified 
station ;  a  third  stroke  of  palsy  attacked  him  while 
attending  in  court  at  a  trial  in  which  his  property 
was  concerned,  which  put  a  period  to  his  life,  in 
June,  1663.  Archbishop  Bramhall  was  the  author  of  a 
variety  of  works  which  were  reprinted  in  one  volume 
folio,  at  Dublin,  1677.  It  is  divided  into  four  vo- 
lumes. VoU  I.  consists  of  discourses  in  controversy 
with  the  Roman  Catholics ;  vol.  II.  of  controversial 
pieces  against  the  English  sectaries;  vol.  III.  of 
writings  against  Hobbcs ;  and  vol  IV.  of  contro- 
versies respecting  the  sabbath,  single  sermons,  &c. 
In  these  works  he  appears  as  an  acute  disputant, 
with  more  moderUion  than  many  others  of  that  age. 


BRANCADORL    See  Pbbiici. 

BRANCALEO  (Jorw  Fbancis),  a  "HmfiiSAu 
physician,  published  in  1534»  '*  De  balneis,  tpam 
salubria  sint,  turn  ad  aaaitatem  tuendam,  tma  ad 
morbos  curandos.  Dialogus  adverras  neotcriMs,** 
Rome,  8vo.  The  work  has  been  several  tiaM 
reprinted. 

BRANCHUS  (in  fabulous  history)  a  voatk  sf 
Miletus  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  gave  him  the  po««r 
of  propbeey.  He  save  oracles  at  Didyme,  vkieb 
were  afterwards  cslled  Branchidse. 

BRAND  (Bernard),  professor  of  Roaaan  lawH 
B4sle,  from  1548  to  1552,  died  of  the  pla(pieiBl5H 
author  of  a  History  of  the  World  from  its  crsalisa 
to  the  year  1553,  in  German. 

BRAND  (Chbistian),  a  painter  in  thessniet 


of  Francis  I.,  died  at  Vienna  in  1795,  aged  73.    Ht 
of  ooloniing,  and  fias 


waa  remarkable  for  his  truth  < 


groumng* 

BRANDEL  (Pbter),  a  painter  of  portxait  aad 
history,  was  bom  at  Prague,  in  1660;  andspeai 
about  four  years  in  the  school  of  John  Schndsr, 
principal  painter  at  that  court  Most  of  ths 
churches  at  Prague  and  Breslan  are  embelliM 
with  his  works ;  and  the  prince  of  Haxfeld  is  said  to 
have  given  100  ducats  for  one  picture  of  St  Jemas 
at  half  length.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Pia(a^ 
where  the  wealth  which  he  aeqiiired  was  disnpatod 
by  profusion  and  irregular  conduct ;  so  that  he  died 
poor,  and  was  buried  oy  charitable  contributioBS. 

BRANDER  (Gbobob),  a  celebrated  mecbaust, 
bom  at  Ratisbon,  in  1713»  made  several  improve- 
ments in  surgical,  astronomical,  and  mathematical 
instruments,  and  published  a  variety  of  woiki  ds> 
scriptive  of  them.  He  made  the  first  teleaoops  tkt 
was  seen  in  Germany,  and  died  April  1, 1785. 

BRANDES  (John  Christian),  a  dramatic  post 
and  actor,  celebrated  less  for  his  talents  than  ibrtts 
singularity  and  misfortunes  of  his  life,  was  bora  at 
Stettin,  November  15,  1735.  His  paienta  jilioed 
him  under  the  care  of  a  pious  but  biffotted  aao^ 
who  treated  him  with  great  severity,  and  booad  bia 
apprentice  to  a  shopkeeper,  whom  he  aoon  aaitted 
with  the  design  of  embarking  for  America.  He  «si 
discovered  and  beaten,  but  escaped  again,  and  bST- 
ing  Stettin,  led  a  wandermg  life  for  eighteen  moBtb^ 
in  the  course  of  which  he  played  successively  the|i8iC 
of  beggar,  pig-driver,  journeyman  oarpenter,  waitsr, 
&c.,  and  was  frequentlj  on  the  point  of  stamtioo. 
On  his  return  to  Stettin  he  was  kindly  received  bf 
his  relations,  who  procured  ior  him  reputable  sn^ 
ployment  at  Berlin,  whence  aome  unfortnnats  a^ 
cumstances  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Hambuig^  when 
he  was  taken  into  the  serrice  of  a  gentleman  of  H^ 
stein,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Lubeck.  He  bad 
not  been  long  here,  before  he  engaged  himself  as  aa 
actor,  in  the  company  of  one  Schonemann,  wbo» 
valet  he  appears  to  have  been  behind  the  sooas^ 
whilst  he  played  kings  and  heroes  on  the  stage.  Hf 
subsequently  acted  at  Stettin,  Berlin,  Magdsbttfg, 
and  Breslau,  and  in  comic  parts  waa  favourably  i«- 
ceived.  He  obtained,  however,  more  reputation  by 
his  plays,  of  which  the  principal  are  a  tiagedv,  «>- 
titled  "  MUs  Fanny,  or  the  Shipwreck,"  "  OHria," 
&c.  His  dramatic  works  were  published  in  8  vob. 
8vo.,  about  seven  years  before  his  death,  whieb  oc- 
curred at  Berlin,  November  10, 1799. 

BRANDES  (Ernbst),  bom  at  Hanover  in  175^ 
was  secretary  of  the  cabinet,  and  for  some  tiase  bad 
the  entire  direction  of  the  university  of  Gotting^i^ 
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After  haTing  been  appointed  to  fill  a  number  of 
bonoarable.  offices,  he  wae  made  a  member  of  the 
piiTy  couaci],  and  died  greatly  lamented  in  1810. 
He  wrote  seTeral  works  displaying  great  powers  of 
observation,  and  an  extensive  luiowledge  of  the 
world.  The  chief  are  "  Remarks  on  the  Theatres 
of  lK>odon,  Paris,  and  Vienna;"  "  Remarks  upon 
Women ;"  and  several  treatises  relative  to  the  French 
levolntion. 

BRANDI  (GiAciNTo),  an  Italian  painter  of  dis- 
tinelion,  was  bom  at  Poli  in  1623,  and  was  placed 
first  wiUi  Sementa,  and  afterwards  with  Lanfrano, 
of  whom  he  became  the  most  celebrated  disciple. 
He  painted  with  great  diligence  and  expedition  in 
several  churches  and  palaces  in  Rome ;  and  soon 
acquired  such  a  reputation,  that  he  became  head  of 
a  school,  and  was  made  president  of  the  academy  of 
St.  Luke.  He  was  patronised  by  the  grandees,  and 
even  by  the  pope,  who  created  him  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  Christ ;  but  he  more  delighted  in  the  com- 
pany of  inferior  persons,  with  whom  he  lived  at  a 
gresit  expense,  and  immersed  in  pleasures.  He 
died  in  1691,  after  dissipating  most  of  the  property 
that  his  industry  had  procured.  His  works  are 
chiefly  at  Rome,  Verona,  Milan,  and  Gaeta. 

BRANDMULLER  (John),  born  at  Biberac  in 
Snabia,  in  1532,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Basil, 
and  died  there  in  1596,  author  of  several  funeral  dis- 
courses, entitled  **  Conscioues  Funebres."— ^ambs, 
his  son,  who  died  in  1629,  wrote,  in  3  vols.  4to., 
"  Analysis  typiea  librorum  veterts  et  novi  Testa- 
menti,"  printed  at  Basil,  where  the  author  was  pro- 
fessor of  poetry.— ^AMBs,  grandson  of  John,  was 
professor  A  iurispmdenoe  at  Basil,  and  died  there 
m  1677,  aged 50,  leaving  several  professional  works: 
"  Diaputationes  de  lege;"  "  Manudnctio  ad  jus 
canonicum  et  civile;"  "  Dubia  juridica,"  &c.  He 
also  wrote  some  tolerably  good  poems. 

BRANDMULLER  (Grbgort),  a  painter  re- 
ferred by  the  Gvermans  to  the  first  rank  of  artists, 
was  bom  at  Basle,  in  1661,  and  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Caspar  Meyer.  From  Basle  he  re- 
moved to  Paris,  and  was  admitted  into  the  school  of 
Le  Brun,  whose  esteem  and  preference  he  acquired 
by  his  proficiency  in  his  profession.  He  excelled 
in  history  and  portrait ;  and  resembled  Le  Brun  in 
the  fire,  elevation,  and  grandeur  of  his  subjects. 
His  design  is  correct,  his  expression  just  and  ani- 
mated, ukd  his  method  of  colouring  good.  He  died 
in  1691. 

BRANDOLINI  (Aurxlio),  an  Italian  poet,  di- 
vine, and  poHte  writer,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Florence,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
He  had  the  misfortune,  when  very  voung,  to  have 
his  siffht  either  very  much  impaired  or  totally  des- 
troyer—whence  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Lappo ; 
yet  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  very 
elegant  Latin  scholar,  as  well  as  versed  in  various 
branches  of  science.  He  had  a  most  uncommon 
talent  ibr  improvisation,  which  he  used  frequently 
to  exhibit  before  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  other  so- 
▼erexgns  andjpersons  of  rank,  with  general  admira- 
tion. Indeed^  what  Matteo  Bosso  relates  of  him  in 
thia  respect  almost  passes  the  bounds  of  credibility ; 
for  he  says  that  Brandolini  put  into  very  elej|;ant 
▼erae^  without  premeditation,  all  the  topics  of  Pliny's 
thirty-ceven  books  of  natural  history.  His  fame 
caused  him  to  be  invited  by  Matthias  Corvinus  king 
of  Hungary,  to  his  court;  and  he  appears  to  have 
had  aa  office  in  the  newly-fevnded  university  of 


Buda.  After  the  death  of  that  king,  in  1490,  Bran 
dolini  returned  to  Italy,  and  entered  into  a  convent 
of  Augustines  in  Florence.  In  this  new  mode  of 
life  he  exercised  his  talents  for  the  pulpit  with  great 
success,  preaching  in  many  of  the  prmcipal  towns 
of  Italv  to  numerous  and  learned  audiences.  He 
resided  for  some  time  at  Naples,  patronised  by  king 
Ferdinand  II.,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1497.  His 
works  were  numerous  and  various.  The  most 
valuaUe  is  his  treatise  "De  Ratione  Scribendi," 
which  with  his  "Paradoxa  Christiana,"  **De  hu- 
manee  vit»-conditione,"  **  Toleraoda  corporis  egri- 
tudine,"  and  some  others,  were  printed  at  Basil  in 
1498.  He  also  published  some  orations  and  Latin 
and  Italian  poems,  and  left  several  manuscript 
treatises  on  historical  and  political  suMects^  particu- 
larly a  work  *  De  comparatione  Keipublicn  et 
Regni,"  addressed  to  Lorenzo  de'  MedicL 

BRANDON.     See  Suffolk. 

BRANDT  (Sebastian),  a  native  of  Strasbuig, 
was  professor  of  law  at  Basil,  but  afterwards  set- 
tled at  Strasburg,  and  was  made  count  palatine 
and  chancellorof  the  city.  He  died  in  1520.  Among 
his  works  are,  **  Varia  Carmina,"  Basil,  1498, 4to. ; 
"  Navis  Stultifera,"  1497,  4to. ;  a  satirical  composi- 
tion,  of  which  there  is  a  German  translation,  entitled 
**  Narrenschiff,"  4to.,  and  which  has  been  manj 
times  reprinted  in  both  languages ;  and  "  Ezposi- 
tiones,  sive  Declarationes  ommum  Titulonun  Juris 
civilis  atgue  canonici." 

BRANDT  (Gbrard),  an  eminent  historian,  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1626.  After  passing  through 
a  course  of  studies  proper  for  a  divine,  he  was  invited 
to  officiate  to  a  congregation  of  remonstrants  at 
Nieukoop.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Gaspard  Barlnus,  and  removed  first  to  Hoom,  and 
finally  to  Amsterdam  in  1667.  His  principal  works 
are,  *'  A  short  Account  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
Low-countries,  and  the  War  with  Spain,"  1658 ; 
**  History  of  the  Reformation  and  other  particulars 
concerning  the  Church  of  the  Low-countries,"  4  vols. 
4to.  1671,  and  seq.  This  work  is  accounted  a 
faithful  and  accurate  representation  of  the  importaat 
event  on  which  it  treats ;  and  the  pensionary  Fagel 
told  bishop  Burnet  that  it  was  worth  while  to  learn 
Dutch  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reading  it.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Engush  by  Chamberlayne,  and 
abridged  in  French,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  1730.  His 
other  works  are  "  Life  and  Exploits  of  Admiral  de 
Royter,"  "Account  of  the  Proceedings  against 
Bameveldt,  Hoogerbeets,  and  Grotius,"  '*  Poems," 
&c.    Brandt  died  in  1685. 

BRANDT,  N.  (perhaps  Nicholas,  some  say 
Sebastian),  a  German  chymist,  was  born  and  died 
in  the  16th  century  Leibnits  in  the  Melanges  de 
Berlin,  for  1710,  mentions  him  as  being  a  chymist  of 
Hamburgh,  who  during  a  course  of  experiments  on 
urine  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  solvent  proper 
to  convert  silver  into  gold,  discovered  the  j^hosphorus 
in  1667,  or,  as  others  say,  in  1669.  It  is  this  in- 
cident alone  to  which  at  present  he  is  indebted  for 
all  the  celebrity  he  possesses.  He  communicated 
this  discovery  to  Kraft,  who  showed  it  to  Leibniti 
and  to  Boyle,  and  the  former  caused  Brandt  to  be 
introduced  to  the  duke  of  Hanover,  before  whom  he 
performed  Uie  whole  opention,  and  a  specimen  of 
the  phosphorus  was  sent  to  Huygen^  wno  showed 
it  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

BRANDT  (GnoRGB),  counsellor  in  the  departs 
ment  of  the  mines  in  Sweden,  was  bon  in  the  pro- 
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▼iBe«  of  Westmania  in  1694.  Ho  atudied  chemiatry 
aad  miaemlogy  at  UpMl,  and  on  his  rettim  home 
from  his  travels  was  made  director  of  the  chemical 
laboratory  established  at  Stockholm,  where  he  made 
many  important  experiments,  chiefly  relating  to 
metals,  of  which  he  published  an  account  in  the 
transactaona  of  the  royal  society  of  Upsal,  and  the 
memoirs  of  the  Swedish  academy  of  sciences  at 
Stookholm,  to  which  he  belonged.  He  died  in  1768, 
leaving  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  skilful  chemists  of  the  a^e. 

BRANDT  (Enbvold,  count  de),  a  mmister  and 
favonrita  of  Christian  VII.  king  of  Denmark,  who 
was  involved  in  the  supposed  conspiracy  of  count 
Struensee,  and  was  sentenced  with  him  to  decapita^ 
tion,  April  28,  1772. 

BRANKER  or  RRANCKER  (Thomas),  an  emi- 
nent  mathematician  of  the  17th  century,  bom  in 
Devonshire,  in  the  year  1636.  After  taking  his  de- 
gnas  at  Ozibrd,  he  became  preacher ;  but  upon  the 
rostoMlion,  refusing  to  conform  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  diurch  of  England,  he  quitted  his  fellowship 
in  1662,  and  retired  to  Chester;  but  a  short  time 
afbtrwards  he  became  reconciled  to  the  church,  took 
oidaia  from  a  bishop,  and  was  made  a  minister  of 
Whitagate.  The  leisure  he  enjoyed  was  applied  to 
mathematics  and  chemistry,  in  which  his  skill  re- 
commended him  to  the  &vour  of  lordBrereton,  who 
gave  him  the  rectory  of  Tilston.  He  was  afterwards 
chosen  master  of  the  well-endowed  school  at  Mac- 
deslield,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  died  in  1676,  aged  forty  years.  His  mathema- 
tical writings  are  "  A  Piece  on  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Sphere,"  published  in  Latin  at  Oxford  in  1662;  a 
tran^Jation  of  Rhonius's  algebra,  under  the  title  of 
**  An  Introduction  to  Algebra,"  published  in  quarto, 
at  London,  in  the  year  1668,  in  which  he  liberally 
•eknowledires  the  assistance  of  Dr.  John  PelL 

BRANTOME.    See  Boubdsillbs. 

BRANTZ  (John),  a  learned  philosopher,  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1544,  studied  at  Louvain,  and  after 
traveling  in  Italy,  settled  at  Brussels,  where  he 
f  Bictisea  for  five  years  as  an  advocate.  He  re- 
turned to  Antwerp  in  1591,  and  died  there  in  1639, 
having  exercised  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  city 
for  thirty  years.  His  principal  works  are  a  "  Life 
of  PhiLp  Rubens,  brother  of  the  painter;"  '<  Notes 
upon  CsDiar*8  Commentaries;"  and  "Ciceroniana 
Romanonim  domi  militsque  illustrium." 

BRASIDAS,  a  Lacedemonian  general  of  great 
distinction,  was  employed  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
about  431  B.C. ;  in  which  one  of  his  first  exploits 
was,  with  only  100  men  to  break  through  the  Athe- 
nian anay  investing  Methone,  and  raise  the  siege  of 
tike  place.  He  afterwards  fought  with  the  Athe- 
aians  to  relieve  Megara,  and  though  the  battle  was 
iadedsiva^  it  caused  the  Lacedemonian  party  to  pre- 
vail there.  Being  sent  into  Thrace  in  the  eighth 
jear  of  the  war,  as  an  ally  of  the  Macedonian  lang, 
Pardiccas,  against  the  Atneaiaas,  he  met  with  great 
sneoais,  as  vrall  through  his  military  talents,  as  the 
moderation  and  good  faith  with  which  he  conducted 
kinsell  He  was  oppoaed  by  Thucydides  the  histo- 
rian, who  could  not  prevent  him  from  making  him- 
self master  of  severalaties^and  among  the  raat  of  Am- 
phipeUs.  In  conjunction  with  Perdiccas»  he  marched 
against  Arrhibmis  king  of  the  Lyneestians,  who  was 
defeated  with  groat  slaughter ;  but  Bnaidas  refosing 
'  to  lead  hie  troopa  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
AirhibMia  reooveied  himself,  and  compelled  the 


Maeedoniana  to  a  hasty  fiight,  and  Braaidaa  faaad 
occasion  for  all  his  skill  and  discipline  in  aaakia^ 
good  his  retreat.  In  the  mean  tme  the  lieredff 
monians,  wearied  with  the  war,  and  jeaioaa  of  Bia> 
sides,  made  a  trace  for  a  year  with  Um  Athesiiana. 
Before  the  expiration  of  this  term,  hosiililiee  weio 
renewed  in  Thrace  by  Brasidas,  whom  Plotarcb  ae- 
cuses,  along  with  Cleon  the  Athenian,  ae  the  gnial 
foes  to  the  tranquillity  of  Greece.  Biaaidas  naade 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Potidoa;  end  after 
the  close  of  the  trace,  Cleon  was  sent  with  a  cooai- 
derabU  army  to  restore  the  Athenian  affain  in 
Thrace.  But  this  vain  and  boastftil  demagogae  waa 
very  unequally  matched  with  such  a  leader  aa  Bi»> 
sidas.  Ijie  latter,  with  a  much  inferior  anny,  sai- 
denly  attacked  the  Athenians  near  Ampliipoli8»  and 
routed  them,  with  the  loss  of  Cleon  himaelf  aiad  a 
number  of  men.  The  Lacedemonians,  whose  other 
loss  was  trifling,  purchased  the  rictory  dearly  by  dbe 
death  of  their  brave  commander,  who  recerved  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  action,  B.G.  422.  Braaidaa 
was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  time,  aad  Ua 
merit  was  adorned  by  extreme  modesty,  and  the 
most  unassuming  manners.      Pluterch   reeoids  ef 


him,  that  having  once  caught  a  mouse  amoa^  aeaie 

figs,  and  let  it  ffo  again  on  its  biting  bis  miMS^ 

Observe/*  said  he  to  the  bystanders,  '*  that  £bsfe 


is  no  creature  so  contemptible  as  not  to  be  able  le 
free  itself  from  a  foe,  if  it  exerts  all  the  power  it 
possesses."  His  death  was  grMtly  regretted  at 
Sparta ;  but  his  mother,  on  being  condoled  witk  by 
one  who  spoke  of  the  irreparable  loss  tbe  connuy  had 
snsteined  m  her  son,  replied  with  the  true  Lacede- 
monian spirit,  *'  My  son  was,  indeed,  a  biave  man. 
but  Sparta,  I  trast,  has  many  braver  citisens  n^ 
maining."  For  this  heroic  speech  public  hoiMwrB 
were  decreed  her;  and  a  monument  was  erected  to 
Brasidas  at  the  public  expense. 

BRASSAYOLA  (Amtonko  Musa\  an  emiiicnt 
physician,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1500.  He  made 
a  rapid  progress  in  the  studies  of  the  time,  and  dis- 
tinffuished  himself  in  public  disputations,  notoaly 
at  Ferrara,  but  at  Padua  and  Bologna.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  was  appointed  first  physieiaa  to 
Hercules  II.,  then  heieditary  prince,  and  after* 
wards  duke,of  Ferrara,  whom  he  followed  into  Franee 
on  his  journey  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Lewis  XII. 
Brassavola  rendered  himself  so  acceptabte  In  that 
court,  that  Francis  I.  conferred  upon  him  the  ord« 
of  St  Michael,  and  gave  him  permission  to  add  the 
lilies  to  his  arms.  He  made  several  other  joomies 
with  prince  Hercules  and  his  Ihther  Alphonao,  aad 
possessed  their  confidence  in  a  high  degree.  In  the 
university  of  Ferrara,  he  was  professor  of  dialectics 
and  natural  phih>sophy;  and  to  the  study  of  phyaie, 
he  joined  that  of  botany,  making  a  large  coUeetioa 
of  dried  simples,  and  cultivating  a  number  of  rare 
planto  in  his  ffarden.  He  was  consulted  by  variow 
sovereigns,  who  distinguished  Urn  by  their  ftvevr. 
He  lived  in  great  esteem,  and  died  at  the  age  of  W. 
Brassavola  was  an  attentive  practitioner  and  im- 
prover of  his  art  He  made  trial  of  many  powerfol 
and  little-known  remedies,  and  was  the  first  modem 
who  ventured  to  adopt  the  ancient  use  of  bladt  hd- 
lebore  in  maniacal  cases.  His  works  principany 
relate  to  pharmacy  and  the  materia  medica,  and  to 
the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  on  which  he 
was  a  learned  ceaunentator. 

BRASSBRIDOB  (Thoitas),  a  physician  if 
Moithanptoa  and  known  also  aeadime^  paUiehed 
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••The  Poor  Man's  Jewel;"  a  ''TreatiM  of  the 
Peetilence,  with  a  declatatioa  of  the  Tiituei  of  the 
ll«rlM  Ciirtluut  BeneHiettu  and  Angdiea ;"  and 
"  Qoettionef  in  officia  Ciceronis."  He  died  in  the 
beginninB' of  the  17th  century. 

BRA8SON1  (Francis  Josifh),  a  miflsionary 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Jemiiti,  wa«  born  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  went  oat  to 
Canada,  where  he  remained  some  time  in  captivity 
and  great  safiering.  He  published  an  account  of 
fan  mission  in  Italian,  1653, 4to. 

BRATHWAYTE  (Ricrabo)  an  English  poet, 
born  at  Warcop  near  Appleby,  in  1588.  He  after- 
wards became  aeputy-lieutenant  for  Westmoreland, 
captain  of  a  company,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
aad  died  at  Appleton  in  Yorkshire,  in  1673.  His 
works  are  *'  The  Golden  Fleece,  with  other  Poems," 
8vo.;  "  Essays  on  the  Five  Senses,"  8to.;  **  The 
Poet's  Willow,  or  the  Passionate  Shepherd,"  8vo. ; 
•"  Nature's  Embassy,  or  the  Wild  Man's  Measures," 
S^o,;  *•  The  Prodigal's  Tears,"  Sw.;  "  Time's 
Chtrtain  Drawn,  divers  Poems,"  8vo. ;  "  The  Bng- 
liaii  Gentleman,"  4to.;  *'  The  English  Gentle- 
woman,"  4to.;  «The  Arcadian  Princess/'  8vo.; 
**  Discourse  of  Detraction,"  l2mo. ;  *'  Itinerarium 
Bamabii,  or  Dnmken  Bamaby's  Journal ;"  **  Timers 
Treasury,"  4to. ;  **  Poem  to  Charles  11.  on  his  Re^ 
storation,"  4to. ;  **  Regicidium,"  a  tragi-comedy, 
Svo. ;  •*  Survey  of  History,  or  a  Nunery  for  Gentry," 
4to.;  ''A  Curtain  Lecture,"  12mo.;  "  Spiritual 
SpiccTy,  or  Tracts  of  Devotion,"  &c.  ftc. 

BRAUN  (Gborgs),  in  Latin  Braunius,  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  archoeacon  of  Dortmund  and  dean  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Cologne.  He  wrote  a  Latin  oration 
against  fornicating  priests,  and  the  lives  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  his  principal  pro- 
duction is  entitled,  ^  Civitates  orbis  terrarum  in  es 
indsae  et  excxsie,  et  descriptione  tjpographica,  mo- 
raK,  polits  illustrats,"  in  6  folio  volumes,  with 
eolouTCd  plates  by  Hohenbere  and  Hoeffiiagel,  1572, 
reprinted  in  5  vofaimes  in  1612.  He  dim!  in  the 
vear  1622 

BRAUN  (John),  bom  in  1628,  died  in  1709  at 
CSroningen,  where  he  was  professor  of  theology  and 
of  the  oriental  languages.  His  works  are  **  SeLscta 
Sacra,  lib.  v. "  «  Comment  in  Epsist  ad  Hebnsos ;" 
"  Vestitns  Hebrworum  Sacerdotnm ;"  and  the  *'  True 
Dutch  ReBgion." 

BBAUN  (JoHif  Frbdbrick),  author  of  a  work 
relating  to  tiie  illustrious  houses  and  kings  of  Sax- 
ony, 3  vols.  4to.,  was  bom  at  Jena  in  1722|  and  died 
in  1799. 

BRAUN  (Hbnrt),  distinguished  for  his  eflbrU  to 
reform  the  literature  of  Bavaria,  was  bora  in  1732 
at  Trosberg,  and  in  1757,  was  made  German  profes- 
sor, and  also  of  poetry  and  eloquence  at  Munich. 
He  died  in  1792,  leaving  behind  him  several 
dementary  works  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in 
Bavaria. 

BRAUWER  (Anaisif),  an  excellent  painter  of 
the  Dutch  or  Flemish  schixil,  was  bom  of  mean  pa- 
rents in  1606,  either  at  Oudenard  or  Haerlem. 
When  a  mere  boy,  without  instmction,  he  took  to 
ndntins  flowers  and  birds  on  women's  hats,  which 
ms  mother  sold  for  a  subsistence  to  the  peasant's 
wives.  Frank  Hals,  an  epnnent  painter,  happen- 
ing to  see  his  works,  was  so  struck  with  them,  that 
he  offered  to  instruct  young  Brauwer  in  his  art,  for 
the  profit  of  his  labour.    This  offer  was  thankftilly 


accepted;  and  Braawer  soon  displayed  such  saperior 
powers,  that  Hals  separated  him  from  the  rest  of  his 
scholars,  and  set  him  to  work  in  a  gaaret,  where  ha 
and  his  wife  half  kiUed  the  youth  with  labour  and 
scanty  diet,  while  thej  sold  his  performances  at  high 
prices.  By  the  advice  of  Van  Ostade,  one  of  his 
companions,  Brauwer  made  his  escape  from  his 
master,  and  took  refiige  in  a  church.  He  was, 
however,  brought  back,  and  reconciled  by  better 
treatment  Sensible  of  his  own  value,  he  again 
eloped,  and  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  his  works  known  and  esteemed. 
He  painted  a  piece  for  a  picture-merchant,  who  gave 
him  100  ducatoons  for  his  labour.  TransportMl  at 
the  sight  of  so  much  money,  he  spread  it  on  his  bed, 
rolled  upon  it,  and  then  repaired  to  the  tavera, 
where  he  sot  rid  of  it  in  ten  ttys.  This  adventure 
determined  the  future  plan  w  his  life.  He  gene- 
nlly  lived  in  a  public-house,  and  worked  only  when 
his  landlady  would  no  lonver  trust  him.  After 
painting  a  piece,  he  sent  it  for  sale ;  and  if  it  did 
not  bring  what  he  asked,  he  burnt  it,  and  besan 
another  with  more  care.  He  possessed  a  vein  of  low 
humour,  and  many  stories  are  current  of  droll  ad- 
ventures which  happened  to  him,  drunk  or  sober. 
After  passing  his  hfe  for  some  time  in  this  manner 
at  Amsterdam,  he  determined  to  exhibit  his  talents 
at  Antwerp.  As  it  was  in  time  of  war,  he  was  ta«- 
ken  for  a  spv  on  entering  that  city,  and  sent  to  pri» 
son  in  the  citadel.  Being  examined  before  the  duke 
of  Aremberg,  he  made  known  to  him  his  profession, 
when  the  duke  for  a  trial  requested  Rubens  to 
send  materials  for  painting  to  a  prisoner  in  his  cus- 
tody. They  were  accordingly  given  to  Branwer» 
who  had  sketched  with  chalk  a  gnmp  of  Spanish 
soldiers  atj»lay  before  his  window;  from  which  he 
made  a  picture  so  admirable  in  colouring  and  ex^ 
pression,  that  the  duke  was  all  astonishment  When 
the  piece  was  shown  to  Rubens,  he  immediately  cried 
out,  "  This  is  Brauwer's,"  and  offered  a  great  sum 
for  it  He  made  interest  to  get  Brauwer  his  liberty, 
clothed  him,  and  took  him  to  his  own  house.  €^mt^ 
tude,  however,  could  not  induce  this  painter  to  r^ 
main  with  his  benefactor.  He  stole  away,  and 
again  buried  himself  in  his  favourite  seenes  of  tow 
debauch.  He  lived  some  time  with  a  baker  who 
had  a  handsome  wife,  and  in  return  for  his  enterw 
tainment,  taught  him  to  paint  They  becaxne  in- 
separable companions,  and  for  some  disorders  they 
committed,  were  obliged  to  fly  from  justice.  Brau- 
wer  took  refuge  in  France,  where  he  wandered 
about  in  Paris  and  other  towns,  unemployed.  Ne^ 
cessity  compelled  him  to  return  to  Antwerp;  where, 
reduced  to  the  matest  distress,  and  felling  ill,  he 
was  taken  to  a  hospital,  and  died  in  his  thirty-second 
year.  Rubens,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  was  much 
grieved,  and  had  his  body  honourably  interred  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites. 

BRAVO  (John),  a  native  of  Castile,  practised 
medicine  at  Salamanca,  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century,  with  distinguished  reputation ;  he  was  also 
professor  in  medicine  there,  and  much  resorted  to 
and  esteemed  by  his  pupils.  His  works  are  **  De 
hydrophobis  natora,  caods,  atque  medda,"  Salam. 
1571,  fipvo.;  **  JM  Saporum  etodorum  differentiis,  et 
caods,"  1583,  8vo. ;  "  De  curandi  ratione  per  mch 
dicaaenti  purgntis  exhibitionem,"  1588, 8vo. ;  '*  De 
simpHeium  medicamentorum  delectu,"  1592,  8vo. 

BRAVO  (Jour),  professor  6t  medicine  and  sur- 
gery in  the  university  of  Coimbra,  in  Portugal, 
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published  in  1606  "  De  medendis  cotporis  malis  per 
nuumalem  operationem/'  12mo. ;  "  De  capitis  vume- 
ribus,"  fol.  1610.     He  died  in  1615. 

BRAVO  (Gaspard),  of  Aguilar  del  Gampo,  in 
Old  Castile,  physician  to  Philip  IV.  and  to  the  in- 
qnisition,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at 
Valladolid,  where  he  taught  medicine  and  surgery 
the  middle  of  the  17  th  century;  and  was  author  of 
"  Resolutionum  medicanim  circa  universam  totius 
philosophie  doctrinam,"  1649,  Lugduni,fol. ;  "Con- 
sultationes  medics,  et  tyrocinium  practicum,"  Co- 
lonin,  1671,  4to. ;  "  Operum  medicinalium,  tomus 
tertius,"  Logduni,  1674,  foL 

BRAY  (sir  Reginald),  an  English  politician  and 
ingenious  architect  of  the  15th  century,  was  the 
second  son  of  sir  Richard  Bray,  one  of  the  privy 
council  to  king  Henry  VI.  In  the  first  year  of 
Richard  III.  Reginald  obtained  a  general  pardon, 
probably  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  from 
personiJ  and  hereditary  attachment  to  Henry  VI. ; 
and  he  was  recommended  as  a  person  of  sober  and 
prudent  policy,  to  those  who  favoured  the  advance- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  king 
Henry  VII.,  to  the  throne.  In  the  service  of  this 
prince,  both  before  and  after  his  accession,  he  was 
steady  and  active ;  and  his  zeal  was  recompensed  by 
a  variety  of  honourable  appointments.  He  was 
made  a  knight  banneret,  proiMibly  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth— a  knight  of  the  bath  at  the  king's  corona- 
tion—and afterwards  a  knight  of  the  garter.  He 
was  also  constable  of  the  castle  of  Oakham,  in  Rut- 
landshire ;  joint  chief  justice,  with  lord  Fitzwalter, 
of  all  the  forest  south  of  Trent;  high  treasurer,  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  high  steward  of  the 
nniversity  of  Oxford,  and  a  member  of  the  privy 
oounciL  In  the  10th  year  of  the  kin^s  reign,  he 
had  a  grant  for  life  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the 
annual  rent  (savs  Camden)  of  900  marks.  He  re- 
ceived many  other  proofs  of  the  royal  bounty  and 
fiivoar ;  and  died  Aug.  5,  1503,  possessed  of  a  very 
great  estate,  bis  remains  bein^  interred  in  the 
chapel  at  Windsor.  Notwitstandinp^  the  wealth  he 
acquired,  and  the  activity  with  which  he  officiated 
as  minister  during  seventeen  years,  under  a  sove- 
reign who  was  suspicious  in  his  temper,  and  extorted 
large  sums  of  mone^  from  his  subjects,  historians 
concur  in  giving  hmi  an  excellent  character.  Of 
his  skill  in  architecture  he  gave  sufficient  evidence 
in  building  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster 
abbey,  which  was  conducted  under  his  direction,  and 
in  completing  the  chapel,  at  Windsor,  to  which  he 
was  a  liberal  benefactor. 

BRAY  (Thomas,  D.D.),  a  clergyman  eminent 
for  the  promotion  of  various  pious  and  benevolent 
designs,  was  bom  in  1656,  at  Marton,  in  Shrop- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Hart-hall,  Oxford,  and 
after  taking  orders,  obtained  the  rectory  of  Sheldon, 
in  Warwickshire.  Here  he  composed  "  Catechetical 
Lectures,"  a  work  so  well  esteemed,  that  it  induced 
Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  to  fix  upon  him  as 
a  proper  person  for  modelling  the  infant  church  of 
Maryland.  He  was  accordingly,  in  1696,  appointed 
to  the  judicial  office  of  commissary,  though  at  first 
witiiont  any  salary ;  and  began  to  exert  himself  in 
the  choice  of  proper  missionaries,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  parochial  libraries  in  the  new  churches  of 
the  colony.  This  scheme  he  extended  to  all  the 
churches  in  the  colonies  and  plantations,  and  he 
joined  with  it  that  6f  establishing  lending-libraries 
m  all  the  deaneries  throughout  England  and  Wales, 


for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  the  district.  Many 
libraries,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  in  conas- 
quence  founded ;  and  in  order  to  supply  direcUona 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  studies  of  the  misaioB- 
aries,  he  published  two  works,  one  entitled  "Bi- 
bliotheca  Parochialis,"  &c. ;  the  other,  "  Apostolie 
Charity,  a  Discourse  preached  at  St.  Paul's  at  the 
Ordination  of  some  Missionaries;  to  which  ia  pre- 
fixed, a  general  View  of  the  English  Colonies  ia 
America."  In  1698  he  greatly  exerted  himself;  but 
without  success,  to  procure  a  public  ftind  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts  ;  he  sao- 
ceeded,  however,  in  forming  a  voluntary  society  for 
the  purpose,  which  was  afterwards  incorporatea  by 
royal  charter.  He  set  sail  for  Maryland  in  the  lat- 
ter  end  of  1699,  and  on  his  arrival  employed  himsdf 
assiduously  in  visiting  the  province,  and  preparing 
a  bill  for  the  establisluaent  of  the  church  in  it ;  ana 
having  obtained  a  bill  from  the  assembly  for  that 
purpose,  it  was  thought  best  that  he  should  retnn 
to  England  and  procure  the  royal  assent  to  it  Thi% 
notwiUistanding  the  opposition  of  those  who  objected 
to  the  compulsatory  maibtenance  of  a  clergy  froa 
whom  they  were  to  receive  no  benefit,  he  effected. 
In  1701  he  published  his  '*  Circular  Letters  to  the 
Clerey  of  Maryland."  In  1706  the  donative  of  St 
Botolph  without  Aldgate  was  presented  to  him ;  and 
in  1712,  he  published  "  Marty rology,  or  Papal 
Usurpation,"  folio,  a  compilation  from  various  an- 
thers. His  zeal  was  warmly  excited  for  the  con- 
version of  the  negroes  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  he  took  a  voyage  to  Holland  in  order  to  solicit 
the  encouragement  of  king  William  to  the  design. 
At  the  Haffue  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr. 
d'Allone,  whom  he  so  much  interested  in  the  work, 
that  he  left  a  considerable  legacy  towards  its  com- 
pletion. The  management  of  his  favourite  plan  of 
parochial  libraries,  which  was  promoted  by  muue- 
roiis  benefactions,  gave  him  considerable  employ- 
ment ;  and  with  a  view  of  impressing  the  minds  of 
the  clergy  with  the  value  of  christian  knowledge,  he 
reprinted  the  excellent  treatise  of  Erasmus,  entitled 
"  Ecclesiastes."  In  1727,  on  occasion  of  the  ac- 
count he  received  from  a  friend,  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  prisoners  in  Whitechapel  gaol.  Dr. 
Bray  exerted  himself  in  obtaining  contributions  for 
their  relief,  and  that  of  other  prisoners ;  and  the  in- 
Ibrmation  concerning  the  state  of  the  prisons  which 
was  by  this  incident  procured,  was  a  principal  cause 
of  the  enquiries  soon  after  instituted  by  the  honae  of 
commons  on  the  same  object  To  his  original  plans 
or  assistance,  various  other  charitable  or  pious  de- 
signs in  the  metropolis  were  indebted  ;  particolarly 
the  society  for  the  reformation  of  manners;  that  for 
founding  charity  schools ;  and  that  for  the  relief  of 
poor  proselytes.  Having  committed  the  care  of  his 
benevolent  plans  to  proper  managers,  he  died  in  his 
73d  year,  on  February  15,  1790.  The  worthy  and 
sincere  Whiston,  in  lus  Memoirs,  gives  his  attesta- 
tion to  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  public  spirit  and 
beneficence  of  Dr.  Bray,  and  asserts  of  him,  that  he 
was,  if  not  of  the  greatest  abilities,  "  by  for  the  most 
usefiil  clergyman,  and  the  most  indefoti^ble  pto- 
moter  of  religion,  and  of  the  pious  designs  and 
societies  which  conduce  to  it,  he  ever  knew."  He 
adds,  that  he  assisted  him  in  the  review  of  his  Ca- 
techetical Lectures,  and  his  other  charitable  and 
christian  attempts. 

BRAY.     See  Dk  Brat. 

BREBEUF  (John  db),  distinguished  himself  by 
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becoming  a  missionary  to  Canada,  where  bo  was 
bamt  in  1649,  by  the  Iroquois,  in  his  56th  year. 
He  had  Dreviously  lived  three  years  with  the  Hu- 
roQS,  ana  converted  many  of  them. 

BREBEUF  (Gborgb  db),  a  French  poet  of  some 
celebrity,  was  bom  at  Torigny  in  the  Lower  Nor- 
mandy in  1618,  and  earl^  addicted  himself  to  polite 
literature,  which  he  studied  at  Caen  and  Paris.  He 
afterwards  lived  several  years  at  Rouen,  and  pab- 
lisbed,  in  1656  a  parody  on  the  7th  book  of  the 
^neid,  and  the  first  lK)ok  of  Lucan  travestied, 
which  latter  was  an  ingenious  satire  against  the 
titled  vanity  of  great  lords,  and  the  baseness  of  their 
flatterers.  This  slight  taste  of  the  Pharsalia  was 
probably  the  cause  of  his  engaging  in  a  serious 
translation  of  that  poem,  which  proved  the  principal 
foundation  of  his  renown.  It  first  appeared  in  1658, 
and  obtained  a  large  share  of  applause,  though  it 
also  met  with  severe  criticism.  The  work  was 
fashionable,  even  at  court ;  and  cardinal  Mazarin 
made  laige  promises  to  the  author,  which  his  death 
prevented  from  being  fulfilled.  His  other  patrons, 
also,  contenting  themselves  with  barren  caresses,  he 
retired  to  Venoix  near  Caen,  where  his  brother  was 
rector,  and  died  there  in  1661.  His  character  was 
modest  and  sentle;  and  he  employed  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  pious  exercises,  part  of  the  fruits 
of  which  were  his  '*  Entretiens  Solitaires;*'  and  after 
his  death,  was  published  a  collection  of  his  posthu- 
mous works  in  two  volumes,  containing  some  agree- 
able pieces.  Among  the  rest  are  152  epigrams 
written  in  consequence  of  a  wager  on  the  single 
topic  of  a  lady's  painting.  He  likewise  wrote, 
"  Poetical  Eulogies,*'  and  a  **  Defence  of  the  Ro- 
misli  Church.** 

BREBIETTE  (Peter),  a  painter  and  engraver, 
who  flourished  in  1625,  was  born  at  Monte  upon 
the  Seine,  in  France,  and  acquired  some  eminence 
as  a  painter,  but  as  an  engraver  be  is  well  known. 
His  compositions  abound  with  figures,  which  though 
not  correctlv  drawn,  are  well  grouped,  and  executed 
in  a  masterly  manner.  Among  others  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  St.  George's  Martyrdom,**  from  Paulo 
Veronese ;  "  Paradise,**  from  old  Palma;  "  A  holy 
bmily,  with  St.  John,  whose  foot  is  upon  the  cradle,** 
from  Raphael;  the  '*  Vir$(in  kneeling  by  the  side 
of  Cbrift,**  attended  by  two  angels,  from  a  desisn  of 
bis  own ;  the  ''  Battle  of  the  Lapithae,**  ana  the 
'*  Death  of  the  Children  of  Niobe,**  also  from  his 
own  designs. 

BREDA  (Peter  Van),  a  celebrated  pointer  of 
landscape*,  died  at  Antwerp  in  1681,  aged  50. 

BREDA  (John  Van),  son  of  Alexander  Van 
Breda,  a  painter  of  some  merit,  was  born  at  Ant- 
werp in  1683,  and  received  the  instructions  of  his 
father.  He  attached  himself  to  the  style  of  Wou- 
vermans,  and  became  the  most  successful  of  his  imi- 
tators. He  visited  England  with  R^sbrack,  the 
sculptor,  whence  after  a  few  years*  residence  he  re- 
turned to  Flanders,  amply  remunerated  for  his  la- 
boars.  Louis  XV.  was  so  pleased  with  the  works  of 
this  artist,  that  on  his  entry  into  Antwerp  in  1746, 
be  ordered  four  of  them  to  be  purchased  for  him, 
and  many  of  his  courtiers  followed  bis  example.  He 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1750. 

BREDAL  (Niels  Krog),  a  Danish  poet  and 
musical  composer  of  some  emmence,  died  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1776,  aged  46.  He  transkted  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  into  Danish  verse,  and  was  author 
of  four  operas,  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1758. 
Univ,  Bioy.— Nos.  69  &  70. 


BREDENBACH  (Matthias),  principal  of  the 
college  of  Emmerick  in  Cleves,  died  there  June  5, 
1559,  aged  70,  leaving  behind  him  several  theolo- 
gical  and  controversial  works,  of  which  (he  chief 
are,  a  "  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  ;** 
"  Commentaries  on  69  Psalms;**  "  Apologia  pro 
acerbitatibus  in  Lutherum,  in  libro  de  dissidiis  ec- 
clesiae ;"  and  "  Introductiuncula  in  gnrcas  littcras.** 
— TiLMANN,  his  son,  a  very  learned  ecclesiastic,  was 
for  some  time  attached  to  Martin  Eisenercnius,  then 
ambassador  at  Rome  from  Albert  V.  duke  of  Bo- 
hemia. On  leaving  Rome,  Bredenbach  settled  at 
Cologne,  of  which  he  was  made  a  canon,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  famous  teachers  in  the  academy  of 
that  city.  He  was  bom  about  1540,  and  died  in 
1587,  author  of  "  Historia  belli  Livonci  quod  gessit. 
anno  1558,  Magnus  Muscovia  dux  ;'*  **  Sacrarum 
collectionum  libri  VIII.,**  &c. 

BREDENBOURG  (John),  author  of  a  rare  and 
valuable  tract  in  reftitation  of  Spinosa,  entitled 
'*  Enervatio  tractates  theologico— politici,  una  cum 
demonstratione  geometrica  ordinedispositA,  Naluram 
non  esse  Dcum;  cujus  effati  contrario,  prcdictus 
tractatus  unice  innititur."  It  was  published  in 
1675,  at  Rotterdam,  of  which  place  the  author  was 
a  native,  and  where  he  probably  died. 

BREDERODE  (Rbnaud  de),  was  bom  at 
Utrecht  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  after  making 
a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  attached  himself  to 
Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  made  him  a  knight  of 
the  golden  fleece.  The  brother  of  Brederode,  how- 
ever, having  been  chosen  bishop  of  Utrecht  in  pre- 
ference to  David,  the  duke*s  natural  son,  Philip  not 
only  procured  from  pope  Calixtus  HI.  an  order  for 
the  investiture  of  David  in  (hat  see,  but  appeared  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  force  to  earr)-  it  into  effect. 
To  prevent  a  civil  commotion,  Gysbregt,  Brederode*s 
brother,  resigned  the  bishopric  to  David,  whose  dc> 
sires,  however,  seem  to  have  been  only  half  accom- 

Slished.  His  first  step  was  to  accuse  the  two  Bre- 
erodes  of  mal- practices,  and  when  Renaud  called 
upon  him,  in  person,  to  deny  them,  he  seized,  with 
his  own  hands,  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece  from 
Renaud's  neck,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a  tower  of 
his  castle  of  Wyk.  Soon  afterwards,  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  persons  of  Gysbregt,  and  the  four 
natural  sons  of  Renaud,  from  whom  he  forced,  by 
means  of  tortures,  a  confession  of  a  conspirary 
against  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy.  That  prince, 
however,  refused  to  act  upon  it,  but  after  transport- 
ing Renaud  from  the  castle  of  Wyk  to  Rupal- 
monde,  he  there  called  a  council  of  the  knights  of 
the  golden  fleece  in  1472,  who  acquitted  Renaud  of 
all  the  charges  brought  against  him.  He  died  at 
Haarlem,  some  years  afterwards,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  poison. 

'  BREDOW,  (Asm us  Ehrenrich  dr^,  a  Prassian 
general,  bora  in  1693,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
wars  of  Silesia,  and  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Kes- 
selsdorf.  He  cultivated  letters  and  the  sciences,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin  by  Fre- 
deric XL  in  1752,  and  died  in  1756. 

BREDOW  (Gabriel  Godfrey),  born  in  Berlin 
in  1773,  was  for  a  time  professor  at  Eutin,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Hclmstadt,  Frankfort  on  tlie  Oder,  and 
Breslaw,  where  he  died  in  1814.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  patriotism  and  literary  works,  the 
principal  of  v^hich  are,  his  '*  Handbuch  der  alten 
Geschichte,**  (Manual  of  Ancient  History,^  which 
has  gone  through  five  editions  ;'*  "  Chronicle  of  the 
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nineteenth  century  ;"  "  Researches  on  History,  Geo- 
graphy, and  Chronology,**  and  '*  Historical  Fables," 
which  have  been  translated  into  English. 

BllEENBERG  (Bartholomew),  a  painter  and 
engraver,  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1620,  lived  the 
chief  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Bartolomeo.  His  lands- 
capes, which  are  chiefly  views  of  Albano,  Frescati, 
and  Tivoli,  are  celebrated.  His  best  works  are  on 
a  small  scale ;  the  larger  are  less  successful.  He 
died  in  IGGO. 

BREGY.     See  Chazan. 

BREISLAK  (Scipio),  a  very  ingenious  geolo- 
gist, was  born  at  Rome  in  1768.  He  was  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Ragusa, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Collegio  Nazereno  at  Rome. 
He  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  insucctor  of  the 
saltpetre-works  and  powder-mills  in  Italy,  and,  in 
that  capacity,  published  a  treatise  on  the  Sol/alara, 
an  extinct  volcano  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples.  He 
came  to  France  some  time  previous  to  1801,  in  which 
year  appeared  his  celebrated  mincralogical  work, 
entitled  "  Voyages  physiques  et  Lithologiques  dans 
la  Campauie."  This  valuable  work,  which  contains 
the  result  of  twelve  years'  researches,  has  been 
translated  into  several  languiiges.  His  other  pro- 
ductions are,  the  "Art of  Manufacturing  Saltpetre;" 
an  "  Introductina  to  Geology  ;**  and  *'  Geological 
Description  of  the  City  of  Milan.*'  He  died  at 
Turin,  February  15,  1826. 

BREITINGER  (John  James),  was  born  at  Zu- 
rich in  1575,  and  died  in  1615.  Having  studied  at 
the  principal  universities  of  his  native  country,  he 
returned  to  Zurich  in  1597,  and  in  1613  became 
chief  of  the  clergy  of  the  canton.  His  talents  and 
virtues  gave  him  great  influence  in  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  and  he  used  it  for  the  good  of 
his  country,  and  the  improvement  of  his  church. 
He  was  appointed  deputy  from  Zurich  at  the  famous 
synod  of  Dordrecht,  where  he  appeared  in  1618,  and 
supported  with  great  zeal  the  Zwingliau  doctrines. 
His  printed  works  consist  of  dissertations,  sermons, 
and  a  new  German  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
BREITINGUER  (John  James),  was  bom  at 
Zurich  in  1701,  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  1731,  and  soon  after  vice-professor  of  logic  and 
rhetoric,  and  immediately  commenced  a  reformation 
much  wanted  in  the  schools,  with  a  treatise,  entitled 
"  De  eo  quod  nimium  est  in  studio  graramatico," 
and  a  system  of  logic  in  Latin  and  German,  which 
soon  took  place  of  that  of  Wendelin.  He  also  pro- 
duced the  "  Bibliotheque  Helveteque,*'  in  conjunction 
with  Bodmer ;  and  edited  a  new  translation  of  the 
Scptuagint.     Ho  died  Deccmbef  14,  1776. 

BllElTKOPF  (John  Gottlod  Immanuel),  an 
eminent  printer,  Ictter-foundor,  and  bookseller,  at 
Leipsic,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  23d  of  Nov. 
1719.  His  father,  who  followed  the  same  occupa- 
tions, had  established  himself  in  business  with  a 
small  capital,  and  was  desirous  that  his  sou  should 
continue  what  he  had  so  successfully  begun.  Young 
Breitkopf,  however,  being  strongly  attached  to  the 
sciences,  his  father  was  obliged  to  permit  him  to 
unite  study  with  business,  and  he  applied  himself  to 
the  languages,  particularly  the  modem,  with  great 
assiduity.  A  few  years  after  he  had  finished  his 
academical  courses,  he  resolved  to  study  the  mathe- 
matics; and,  meeting  with  a  work  of  Albert  Durer. 
where  the  shape  of  tlie  letters  of  the  alphabet  is  de- 
duced from  mathematical  prmp-ples,    he   tried  to 


delineate  the  form  of  types  mathematically ;  oWrr- 
ing  that  in  this  attempt  be  had  been  preened  by 
many  ingenious  men,  though  some  of  them  had  enter- 
tained the  most  ridiculous  ideas,  such  as  thatof  findiog 
a  pattern  for  beautiful  characters  in  the  regular  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body,  or  in  the  figure  of  themootli 
and  tongue,  and  had  endeavoured  to  form  the  letten 
after  these  models.  Proofs,  patterns,  and  copies  of 
all  these,  by  the  Dutch,  English,  French,  Fleminj^ 
and  Italians,  he  sought  for  with  great  diligence,  and 
his  collection  certainly  surpassed  ar».y  ihing  of  tbe 
kind  in  Europe.  He  now  began  a  general  rtforma- 
tiou  in  types,  and  by  these  means  became  the 
restorer  of  good  typographic  taste  to  Germaoy,  as 
he  delineated  new  and  improved  figures  of  clia- 
ractcrs,  and  then  caused  matrices  to  be  cut  for  rait- 
ing them.  This  afterwards  formed  his  chief  em- 
ployment; and  it  may  not  be  saying  too  much  to 
aflSrm,  that  his  priuting-ofiice  and  lette^foaDdry 
were  the  completest  in  the  world,  without  even  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  society  De  Propaganda  at  Romci 
since  he  possessed  punches  for  four  hundred  alpha- 
bets, with  an  equal  number  of  matrices,  and  a  moit 
copious  assortment  of  ornameots.  Being  led  to 
consider  whether  many  things  in  the  province  of  the 
engraver  might  not  be  transferred  to  that  of  the 
printer,  he  made  his  first  experiment  on  mofica] 
notes,  and  went  so  far  as  to  represent,  by  the  typo- 
graphic art,  all  the  marks  and  lines  which  occur  m 
the  modern  music,  and  equally  well  as  they  are  r^ 
presented  by  engraving.  After  this  success,  he 
tried  also  to  print  maps  with  moveable  types,  and 
though  this  attempt  was  attended  with  more  diffi 
culty,  his  zeal  and  industry  overcame  erery  obstacle, 
as  they  did  also  in  his  next  undertaking,  that  of 
copying  of  portraits  by  moveable  types.  In  the 
summer  of  1793  he  succeeded  in  an  attempt  to  print 
with  moveable  types  the  Chinese  characters,  which, 
in  general,  are  cut  in  pieces  of  wood,  so  that  a  whole 
house  is  often  necessary  to  contain  the  blocks  em- 
ployed for  a  single  book.  He  discovered  liLewiie, 
a  little  before  his  death,  which  happened  0Dthc28ih 
of  January,  1791,  anew  method  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  melting  and  casting,  but  both  these  kc 
concealed,  that  he  might  bequeath  them  as  secrets  to 
his  heirs.  Breitkopf  distinguished  himself  not  only 
by  his  inventions  in  printing,  but  also  by  his  r^ 
searches  concerning  that  useful  art,  a  valuable  history 
of  which  he  left  behind  him  in  manuscript,  besides  a 
small  treatise  ou  the  history  of  printing,  published 
in  1774;  "  An  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Origin  of 
Playing-cards,  the  introduction  of  Paper  made  from 
Liuen,  and  the  invention  of  Engraving  on  Woodiii 
Europe,"  1784  ;  and  a  "Treatise  on  Bibliographj," 
&c.,  1793. 

BREMBATI  (Isotta).     SeeGRUMBLio. 

BllEMOND,  or  BREMONT  (Francis  di), 
born  at  Paris,  Sept.  14,  1713,  studied  at  Beauraw 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  law,  but  ultimately  confinw 
himself  to  natural  history,  medicine,  and  the  belles 
lettres.  His  translation  of  4  vols.,  173M736,  of 
the  London  Philosophical  Transactioos,  »Wc* 
caused  his  election  into  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  March,  1739,  is  his  principal  work.  He 
died  March,  17 12. 

BREMONT  (Etiknne),  bom  at  Chateau^nn, 
March  21,  1714,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorboone,  an* 
canon  of  Paris,  died  January  25,  1793.  HispnO; 
cipal  work,  entitled  "  De  laRaison  dans  rHpmmP, 
G  vols,  in  12mo.,  procured  him  great  reput»tion, ana 
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kas  entitled  him  to  a  high  place  among  philosophi- 
cal writers. 

BRENIUS  (Danixi.))  a  Socinian  and  Arme- 
nian writer  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Haar- 
lem in  1594,  and  died  in  1664.  His  chief  works 
were  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1664,  under  the  title 
of  "  Opera  Theologies.** 

BRENKENHOFF  (Francis  Balthazar 
ScHOSNBSBO  db),  a  distinguished  agricultural  eco- 
nomisty  was  bom  at  Halle,  April  15,  1723,  and  was 
at  first  a  page  in  the  service  of  Leopold,  Prince  of 
Anhalt-Dessaa.  He  entered  the  service  of  Frede- 
rick II.  in  1762,  and  after  introducing  into  the 
country  a  variety  of  agricultural  and  other  improve- 
ments, died  May  21,  1780. 

BRENNER  (Hbnry),  a  learned  Swede,  was  born 
in  1669,  in  the  parish  of  Kronoby  in  West  Bothnia, 
of  which  his  father  was  clergyman.  After  studying 
at  Upsal,  he  was  chosen  in  1697  to  accompany 
I^wis  Fabricius,  the  Sweditth  ambassador,  to  Persia. 
During  his  journey  thither  he  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Eastern  languages,  and  on  that 
account  was  left  in  Persia,  that  he  might  assist  the 
Persian  envoy  Sarug  Chan  Beg,  then  ready  to  set 
out  for  Sweden.  When  these  travellers  were  on 
their  way  through  Russia  in  1700,  as  war  had  taken 
place  between  Charles  XII.  and  Peter  I.,  the  czar 
suspecting  that  Brenner's  mission  might  be  con- 
nected with  political  secrets,  gave  oiders  for  his 
being  arrested  at  Moscow,  where  he  was  subjected 
to  a  long  and  close  confinement,  which  lasted  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nystad.  The  fruit  of 
his  journey,  however,  was  a  learned  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  Elias  Brenner,  Gripenhielm,  Gave- 
litts,  Benzelier,  and  Lilienstedt,  which  has  been  in 
part  communicated  to  the  public ;  and  the  history  of 
Moses  Armenus  Choronensis,  which  he  published 
after  his  return,  under  the  title  of  "  Epitome  Com- 
mentariorum  Moysis  Armeni  de  Origine  &  Regibus 
Armenorum  &  Parthorum  cum  Notis  &  Observa- 
tionibus,"  Stockhohn,  1723.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country  in  the  year  1722,  he  transmitted  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Chancery  his  observations  on 
the  cause  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Peter  I. 
aii^ainst  the  Persians,  a  work  highly  extolled  by 
Jostos  Rabner,  and  employed  by  him  in  his  history 
of  the  life  of  that  prince.  In  1722  Brenner  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  royal  library  of  Stock- 
holm, and  during  the  time  he  enjoyed  this  office,  the 
library  was  enriched  with  above  thirty  volumes  of 
manuscripts,  which  treat  in  particular  of  the  eccle- 
aiastical  history  of  Sweden.  He  died  in  the  year  1732. 
BBENNUS,  a  general  of  the  Galli  Senones,  who 
invaded  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  river 
AUia,  and  entered  their  city  without  opposition. 
The  Romans  fled  into  the  capitol,  and  left  the  whole 
city  in  the  possession  of  their  enemies.  The  Gauls 
climbed  the  Tarpeian  rock  in  the  night,  and  the  ca- 
pitol would  have  been  taken  had  not  the  Romans 
been  awakened  by  the  noise  of  geese  which  were 
before  the  doors,  and  immediately  repelled  the 
enemy.  Camillas,  who  was  in  banishment,  imme- 
diately marched  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  and  so 
totally  defeated  the  Gauls,  that  not  one  remained  to 
carry  the  news  of  their  destruction.  This  happened 
388  B.  C. 

BRENNUS,  another  Gaul,  who  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Greece  with  150,000  men,  and  15,000 
hone,  and  endeavoured  to  plunder  the  temple  of 
ApoUo  at  Delphi.     He  was  destroyed,  with  all  bis 


troops,  by  the  god,  or  more  properly  he  killed  him- 
self in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  B.  C.  278,  after  being 
defeated  by  the  Delphians. 

BRENT  (sir  Nathaniel),  was  born  at  Little 
Woolford  in  Warwickshire,  1573 ;  educated  at  Mer- 
ton-coUege  in  Oxford,  and,  after  taking  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  studied  the  law.  In  1613,  he  tra- 
velled abroad,  and  at  his  return  married  the  niece 
of  Dr.  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  sent 
him  to  Venice  about  the  year  1618,  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  history  of  the  council  of  Trent  In 
1621,  he  was,  by  the  archbishop's  interest,  chosen 
warden  of  jMerton -college ;  his  grace  also  made  him 
his  vicar-general,  commissary  of  the  diocese  of  Can- 
terbury, master  of  the  faculties,  and  at  length  judge 
of  the  prerogative.  In  1623,  he  ^duated  B.A. 
and  M.  A. ;  and  in  1629,  was  knighted  by  king 
Charles  I.  He  afterwards  sided  with  the  Puritaus, 
and  took  the  covenant,  and  was  in  consequence  de- 
prived of  his  wardenship  of  Merton-coUcge ;  but 
when  Oxford  surrendered  to  the  parliament  in  1646, 
he  was  restored,  and  appointed  chief  visitor  of  that 
university  the  two  following  years.  The  order  made 
against  pluralities  forced  him  to  leave  Merton-col- 
lege  in  1651,  and  he  died  in  London,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year. 

BRENTIUS,  or  BRENTZEN  (John),  one  of 
the  earliest  Lutheran  divines,  was  bom  at  Wil  in 
Suabia  in  1499,  studied  with  great  reputation  at 
Heiddlberg,  obtained  a  canonry  of  Wittenberg,  took 
holy  orders,  and  becoming  a  convert  to  the  opinions 
of  Luther,  taught  them  publicly.  He  was  present 
at  the  assemblies  of  Worms  and  Ratisbon,  and  ap- 
pears! in  them  as  a  warm  disputant  He  was  ac- 
cused of  being  active  in  promoting  the  religious  war 
of  1546,  and  rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  on  that  account.  After 
the  death  of  Luther  he  took  a  considerable  lead  in 
the  party,  and  was  concerned  in  most  of  their  prin- 
cipal affairs,  civil  and  religious.  He  died  in  1570,  at 
Tubineen,  where  he  was  theological  professor.  His 
works  have  been  published  in  eight  volumes  folio. 

BREQUIGNY  (Lolis  George,  Oudard  de  Fcu- 
drix),  a  learned  member  of  the  French  academy, 
was  born  in  tlic  county  of  Caux  in  1715.  In  1767 
he  was  sent  to  England  to  search  for  materials  res- 
pecting French  history,  the  result  of  which  visit  he 
published  in  a  paper  in  the  memoirs  of  the  acadenty 
of  Inscriptions.  The  principal  works  of  Brequigny 
are,  "  Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  Genes,"  Paris, 
1752,  3  vols.;  an  edition  of  Strabo;  "  Vies  des  An- 
ciens  Orateurs  Grecs,"  2  vols.  l2mo. ;  "  Diplomata 
Charts  ad  res  Franciscas  spectantia,"  4to. ;  **  Table 
Chronologique  des  Diplomes  Chartes  et  Titres  re- 
latifs  a  I'Histoire  de  France,'*  5  vols,  folio;  "  Or- 
donnances  des  Rois  de  la  troisieme  Race.'*  He 
died  in  1795. 

BRERELEY  (John),  the  assumed  name  of  one 
James  Anderton,  of  Lostock  in  Lancashire,  who 
published  under  it,  "  The  Protestant's  Apology  for 
the  Roman  Church,"  and  other  works,  a  list  of  which 
is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Dodd's  Church 
History. 

BRERETON  (Jane),  an  English  poetess,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Hughes,  died  in  1740,  aged  55, 
author  of  a  volume  of  poems  published  in  17^. 

BRERETON  (Owen  Salusbury),  a  barrister 
who  became  recorder  of  Liverpool,  vice-president  of 
the  society  of  arts,  a  bencher  and  treasurer  of  Lin. 
coln'«  Inn ;  was  also  a  member  of  the  royal  society 
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azMl  of  the  society  of  antiqaaries,  and  to  the  ^'Archiie. 
ologia"  of  the  latter  communicated  several  carious 
papers.  He  sat  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  the  borough  of  llchester,  and  died  in  1798, 
aged  83. 

BREREWOOD  (Edwabd),  was  born  at  Ches- 
ter about  1565,  and  in  1581  sent  to  Brasen-nose 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  acquired  the  character  of 
great  diligence,  and  took  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts  in  \b§0.  About  the  beginning  of  March,  1596, 
he  was  chosen  first  professor  of  astronomy  in  Gre- 
sham  college,  being  one  of  the  two  who  at  the  desire 
of  the  electors  were  recommended  to  them  by  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  was  afterwards  wholly 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  a  retired  life, 
and  died  on  the  4th  of  November,  1613.  He  pub- 
lished nothing  in  his  lifetime,  but  after  his  death  the 
following  works  were  printed :  "  De  ponderibus  et 
pretiis  veterum  nummorum,  eonimque  cum  recenti- 
oribus  collatione;"  "Enquiries  touching  the  Diver- 
sities of  Languages  and  religious  thoushts  in  the 
chief  parts  of  the  world  ;"  "  Elementa  logicss,  in 
gratiam  studioss  juventutis  in  academia  Oxoniensi;'* 
"  Tractatus  quidam  logici  de  pnedicabilibus,  etprs- 
dicamentis ;"  "  Tractatus  duo :  quorum  primus  est 
de  meteoris,  secundus  de  oculo;"  **Two  Treatises  of 
the  Sabbath ;"  "  Commentarii  in  Ethica  Aristote- 
lis ;"  "  A  Declaration  of  the  Patriarchal  Govern- 
ment of  the  Antient  Church.*' 

BRESSANI  (Francis  Joseph),  a  Jesuit,  bom 
at  Rome  in  1612,  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  Ca- 
nada, where  he  was  tortured  by  the  Iroquois,  and 
sold  by  them  to  the  Dutch  settlers  at  New  Amster- 
dam. Having  repaid  the  price  of  his  ransom,  he 
a^in  visited  Canada,  whence  he  was  recalled  by  his 
fnends  to  Italy,  and  died  September  9,  1672.  He 
published  an  account  of  his  mission,  which  relates, 
however,  more  to  the  Jesuits  who  accompanied  him 
than  to  himself. 

BRESSANO  (John),  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Bergamo  in  1490,  died  in  1560.  His  poems  are  to 
be  found  in  several  collections  of  his  time. 

BRESSANO  (Grbgort),  an  Italian  philosopher 
and  philologer,  bom  at  Trevisa  in  1703,  took  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  at  Padua,  and  there  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Newton  and 
Galileo.  He  was  noticed  bv  several  eminent  liteiati 
of  his  country,  but  particularly  by  Algarotti,  who 
introduced  him  to  tlie  court  of  Berlin,  and  gave 
him  a  pension  from  his  own  purse.  Bressano  died 
January  12,  1771,  author  of  a  "  Discourse  upon  the 
Tuscan  language,'*  an  '*  Essay  upon  the  Education 
of  Children,**  and  two  treatises  respecting  the  phi- 
losophy of  Galileo,  Aristotle,  and  Plato. 

BukT  (Anthony),  an  advocate,  bom  at  Dijon 
in  1717,  practised  at  Paris,  and  died  there  in  1792, 
author  ot  the  "  Life  of  Ninon  de  L'Enclos ;"  the 
"Four  Seasons,'*  a  poem;  "Memoirs  of  Bussy 
Rabutin;"  the  "New  Cleopatra;"  "Eastern  Fa- 
bles ;"  a  "  Commentary  on  the  works  of  Moliere ;" 
"  La  Double  Extravagance,"  a  comedy,  &c. 

BBETEUIL  (Louis   Auguste).     See  Tonne- 

LlVt. 

BRETIN  (Philibekt),  born  at  Auxonne  in 
1540,  practised  medicine  at  Dijon,  where  he  died  in 
1595,  author  of  a  volume  of  amorous  poetry,  and  of 
a  translation  of  the  works  of  Lncian. 

BRETON  (Raimond),  bom  at  Beaume  in  1609, 
departed  with  other  missionary  preachers  in  1635 


foi  America,  where  he  remained  twenty  yean,  twdts 
of  which  he  passed  at  St  Domingo.  He  retaisfld 
to  France  in  1654,  and  died  at  Caen  in  1679.  He 
was  author  of  "  Dictionnaire  Fran^ais  cai^  et 
caraibe  Fran^ais,"  &c. 

BRETON  (Luke  Francis),  at  first  a  cazpenta, 
but  afterwards  a  sculptor,  for  improvement  in  whid 
art  he  went  to  Rome,  and  in  1758  obtuned  the  fint 
prize  from  the  academy  of  St  Luke.  On  hii  retmi 
to  his  own  country  he  was  much  employed,  and  died 
with  a  high  reputation  in  1800.  His  best  peHbn. 
ance  is  said  to  oe  a  has  relief  in  marble^,  repreaentiiig 
the  death  of  general  Wolfe. 

BRETON  (Nicholas),  a  writer  of  balladaiBd 
interludes  of  some  merit  in  the  age  of  ElizabetL 
His  Phyllida  and  Corydon  are  preserved  in  PercT'i 
collection,  and  are  considered  beautiful  prodndun. 

BRETONNAYAN  (Rbnb),  practised  nudidBe 
with  reputation  at  Turin  towards  the  end  of  tiie  16ft 
century,  but  is  only  now  known  by  a  singular  woik 
in  verse,  *'  La  Generation  de  I'homme,  et  le  tenide 
de  Tame,  avec  antres  osuvrea  poetiques  extiaitesde 
I'Esculape,  de  R.  B."  Paris,  1583»  4to. 

BRETONNEAU  (Francis),  a  Jesuit  of  Toon, 
wrote  a  Life  of  James  II.  and  seven  vohma  ol 
sermons,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1741,  aged  81,  audit 
high  esteem  for  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the  cfe- 
quence  of  his  discourses. 

BRETONNIER  (Bartholomew  Josbph),  ib 
advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  author  of  mie 
useful  law  tracU,  died  at  Paris  1727,  aged  71. 

BRETT  (Richard),  rector  of  Quainton  octr 
Aylesbury,  was  one  of  the  seven  Oxford  diTiscs 
chosen  by  king  James  in  1604  to  translate  theBiblf. 
He  also  wrote  in  Latin  the  Lives  of  the  Enngeliiki 
John  and  Luke,  &c.  and  died  in  1637. 

BRETT  (Thomas^,  an  English  divine  and  coa- 
troversial  writer,  was  bom  in  1667,  ordained  deic« 
in  1690,  and  chosen  lecturer  of  Islington  ia  tbc 
following  year.  He  was  presented  to  several  other 
livings,  which  he  did  not  resign,  although  he  appears 
to  have  had  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  hii  remun- 
ing  a  member  of  the  church  of  cngland.  He  died 
in  1743^  author  of  no  less  than  thirty  controTeinl 
tracts,  from  one  of  which  sir  John  Hawkins  nji 
that  Dr.  Johnson  derived  his  opinion  of  the  Uwfiu* 
ness  of  praying  for  the  dead. 

BRETT  (Sir  Piercy),  an  olficer  in  Ihenawl 
service  of  Great  Britein,  was  born  in  1709,  and  fat 
his  gallant  conduct  under  commodore  Anson  in  tke 
South  Seas,  was  made  a  captain  in  1743.  Hev« 
Icnighted  in  1753^  in  consequence  of  having  con- 
veyed the  king  to  Hollaud,  made  commodore  m  the 
Downs  in  1758,  and  in  1760  colonel  of  the  Poiti- 
mouth  division  of  marines.  In  1766  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  died  admiiti 
of  the  blue  in  1781. 

BRETT  (John),  a  valiant  naval  officer,  lemaA- 
able  no  less  for  his  gallantry  in  the  navy,  than  fo 
the  spirit  with  which  he  quitted  it.  Being  anwu- 
rantably  omitted  in  the  promotion  of  flag  officen 
which  took  place  in  1756,  he  resolved  to  leave  the 
service;  and  when  aflerwards  offered  the  rank  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  declined  to  accept  it,  sajing. 
"  No  rank  or  station  can  be  with  honour  received  by 
a  person  who  has  been  once  thought  undeserving  or 
unentitled  to  it."     He  died  in  17» 

BREnEVILLE.    See  Dubois. 

BREUGHEL  (Pbtsr),  called  thsOU,  an  emi- 
nent Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at  Breughel,  a  vil* 
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Jage  near  Breda,  and  flonruhed  about  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  the 
acholar  of  reter  Koeck  Van-Aelst,  whose  daughter 
he  married,  and  also  studied  under  Jeiom  Kock  of 
Bois-le-duc  His  particular  turn  was  to  landscape 
painting,  intermixed  with  the  humours  and  employ- 
ments of  peasants,  the  march  of  armies,  fairs,  dances, 
and  other  scenes  of  life  and  gaiety.  He  likewise 
occasionally  painted  satirical  and  political  pieces, 
which  exposed  him  to  some  hazards.  After  travel- 
ling in  Italy,  he  fixed  for  some  time  at  Antwerp, 
which  he  at  length  quitted  for  Brussels.  Previous 
to  his  death,  the  date  of  which  is  not  mentioned,  he 
caused  to  be  burned  in  his  presence  all  his  licentious 
and  satirical  designs.  His  son  Peter  was  called 
Hell  Breughel,  from  his  propensity  to  paint  fires, 
sieges,  incantations,  diabcuical  temptations,  and  the 
like.--JoHN,  another  son,  called,  from  his  mode 
of  dress,  Velvet  Breughel,  one  of  the  principal 
omamentB  of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting,  was 
bom  at  Brussels  about  1575.  He  began  with  paints 
ing  flowers  and  fruit  with  admirable  skill,  and  after- 
wards practised  in  landscapes  and  sea  views,  enli- 
vened with  a  number  of  small  figures.  He  resided 
a  long  time  at  Cologne,  where  he  raised  an  extraor- 
dinary reputation.  His  pictures  were  well  known 
and  admired  in  Italy,  in  which  country  he  passed 
some  time.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1642.  John  Breughel  sometimes  joined  Rubens 
in  larger  works,  which  were  greatly  admired,  parti- 
cularly^ a  Vcrtumnus  and  Pomona,  and  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  painted  for  Charles  I.  king  of  England. 
Some  of  his  capital  pieces  are  at  Milan,  Dusseldorp, 
and  Paris,  and  most  considerable  cabinets  possess 
specimens  of  his  art. 

BREUGHEL  (Pstsr),  of  Bois  le  Due,  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  Padua,  and  was  in 
such  esteem  with  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  that  he 
was  by  his  command  appointed  professor  in  medi- 
cine at  the  university  of  Louvain.  On  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1577,  he  left  a  sum  of 
money  to  fuund  a  college  at  Louvain  for  six  stu- 
dents, who  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  different 
branchcis  of  medicine. 

BREUGHEL  (Abraham),  called  the  Neapoli- 
tan,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1672;  and  removing  to 
Italy  at  an  early  age,  he  studied  with  such  success, 
that  he  acquired  a  degree  of  reputation  which  made 
his  works  much  sought  for  and  highly  valued.  The 
fortune  acquired  by  his  profession  was  consider- 
able ;  but  he  lost  the  whole  of  it  by  the  dishonesty 
of  a  merchant  in  whom  he  confided,  and  died  in  con- 
sequence of  the  grief  occasioned  by  this  misfortune. 

BKEUIL.    See  Pubreuil. 

BREVAL  (John  Durant  dk),  was  elected  fel- 
low of  Trinity'CoUege,  Cambridge,  about  the  year 
1702;  but,  upon  some  disagreement  between  him 
and  Dr.  Bentlcy  the  master,  he  quitted  his  college, 
and  went  into  the  army,  then  in  Flanders,  as  an  en- 
sign. The  ease  with  which  he  acquired  the  Flemish 
and  German  languages,  his  great  knowledge,  and 
gallant  behaviour,  were  soon  noticed  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  not  only  promoted  him  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  but  also  employed  him  in  divers  ne- 
gotiations with  several  German  princes.  He  began 
his  travels  about  1720,  published  the  two  first  vo- 
lumes of  them  in  1723  and  1725,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  in  1 738.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
|>oem8  and  some  plays,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pope 
la  the  "  Dunciad."  '  He  died  in  January,  1739. 


BREVES.     See  Dbbrevss. 

BRBVINT  (Daniel),  a  native  of  Jersey,  was 
the  first  fellow  of  Jesus'  college,  Oxford,  and  in 
1681  became  dean  of  Lincoln.  He  died  in  1695, 
aged  79,  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per,"  and  other  theological  treatises,  in  Latin,  now 
forgotten. 

BREWER  (Anthony),  a  poet  of  the  a^re  of 
James  I.  and  his  successor,  the  supposed  author  of 
several  successftd  dramas  both  in  tragedy  and 
comedy.  Six  of  them  are  yet  remaining,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  <'The  Lovesick  King,"  "  The 
Country  Girl,"  and  "  Lingua,  or  the  Five  Senses," 
in  which  latter  piece  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  performed  in  his  youth  as  an  amateur. 

BREYDEL  (Charles),  called  Cavalier,  a  pain- 
ter  of  landscapes,  was  bom  at  Antwero,  in  1677, 
and  remained  under  the  instruction  of  old  Rysbrack, 
the  landscape  painter,  for  three  years,  after  which 
period  he  became,  in  consequence  of  his  close  ap- 
plication, competent  to  commence  the  practice  of 
his  art.  Having  been  diverted  from  his  purpose  of 
visiting  Italy,  by  the  encouraging  reception  which 
he  met  with  at  Frankfort  and  Nuremburg,  he  spent 
two  years  with  his  brother,  Francis  Breydel,  at  the 
court  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  he  afterwards  went  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  copied  several  views  of  the 
Rhine,  from  the  designs  of  Griffier,  and  thus  im- 
proved his  colouring,  pencilling,  and  taste  of  de- 
sign, so  that  the  works  of  this  artist  may  be  regarded 
as  his  second  and  best  school.  At  length  he  settled 
in  Ghent,  where  his  performances  were  much  ad< 
mired ;  but  ho  was  reduced,  by  extravagance  in  his 
dress,  furniture,  and  table,  to  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing money  expeditiously,  and  to  multiply  pictures 
much  inferior  in  design  and  execution  to  others 
which  had  been  produced  by  his  pencil. 

BREYDENBACH  (Bernard  db),  dean  of  the 
church  of  Mayence,  in  the  15th  century,  made  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Sinai,  of  which  he 
published  a  narrative,  entitled  "  Opusculum  Sancta- 
rum  Peri^rinationum  in  Montem  S^on/'  &c.  This 
work,  which  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  and  trans, 
lated  into  French  and  German,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  earliest  printed  book  containing  the  Arabic 
alphabet. 

BREYNIUS  (Jambs),  a  'celebrated  botanist  of 
Dantzic,  died  in  1697,  aged  60,  author  of  "  Planta. 
rum  Exoticarum  Centuria,"  and  **  Fasciculus  Plau- 
tarum  Rarior."  His  son  John  was  also  celebrated 
as  a  botanist,  and  published  several  professional 
works.     He  died  in  1764. 

BRIAREUS  (in  fabulous  history),  a  famous 
giant,  son  of  Coslus  and  Terra,  who  had  100  hands 
and  50  heads,  and  was  called  by  men  ^geon,  and 
only  by  the  gods  Briareus.  When  Juno,  Neptune, 
ana  Minerva  conspired  to  dethrone  Jupiter,  Briareus 
ascended  the  heavens,  and  seated  himself  next  to 
him,  and  so  terrified  the  conspirators  by  his  fierce 
and  threatening  looks  that  they  desisted.  He  as- 
sisted the  giants  in  their  war  against  the  gods^  and 
was  thrown  under  mount  ^tna,  accoiding  to  some 
accounts.— A  Cyclops,  made  judge  between  Apollo 
and  Neptune,  in  their  dispute  about  the  isthmus  and 
promontory  of  Corinth.  He  gave  the  former  to 
Neptune,  and  the  latter  to  Apollo. 

BRIDAINE  (James),  a  famous  French  preacher, 
of  the  diocese  of  Uses,  compared  by  Maury,  in  his 
**  Principles  of  Eloquence,"  to  Demosthenes  and 
Bossuet     His  powers  of  delivery  were  such  that  he 
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conld  be  beam  diitinctly  by  10,000  people  in  tbe 
open  air.  He  died  in  1767,  aged  66,  author  of 
'*  Cantiques  Spiritueht,*'  which  have  gone  through 
47  editions. 

BRIDAULT  (John  Peter),  a  French  writer, 
wrote  ''Phraaei  and  Sentences  from  Terence's 
Comedies,"  and  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Romans,"  2  vols.  12mo.,  and  died  in  1761. 

BRIDGE  (William),  a  leading  preacher  among 
the  Independents  of  England,  preached,  after  his 
expulsion,  at  Rotterdam,  and  afterwards  at  Yar- 
mouth, where  he  died  in  1760.  He  wrote  21  trea- 
tises, in  2  vols.  4to.,  besides  sermons,  &c. 

BRIDGEWATER.     See  Egbrton. 

BRIDGMAN  (sir  Orlando),  a  lord  chancellor  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  shewed  himself  weak 
and  irresolute,  and,  at  the  instance  of  his  wife,  was 
often  unjust  Ho  was  removed  in  1672,  for  refusing 
to  affix  the  seal  to  the  declaration  fbr  liberty  of  con- 
science. A  "  Treatise  on  Conveyancing"  is  extant 
by  him. 

BRIDPORT.     See  Hood. 

BRIENNE  (Walter  db),  a  native  of  Champagne, 
distinguished  for  his  courase  at  the  siege  of  Acre 
against  the  Saracens,  was  afterwards  king  of  Sicily, 
and  was  killed  in  1205,  in  defending  the  invaded 
n'l^hts  of  his  wife,  Maria  Alberic,  by  whom  he  ob- 
tained his  dukedom.— His  son  and  successor  of  the 
same  name,  surnamcd  the  Great,  distinguished  him- 
self also  against  the  Saracens,  bv  whom  he  was 
*  taken  prisoner,  and  cruelly  put  to  aeath,  1251. 

BRIENNE.     See  John  and  Lombnib. 

BRIET  or  BRIETIUS  (Philip),  a  native  of 
'Abbeville,  bom  1601,  was  the  author  of  several 
hundred  works,  among  which  are  a  useful  but  unfi- 
nished treatise,  entitled  '*  Parallela  Geographise 
Veteris  et  Novse,"  3  vols.  4to.  1648;  "  Annaies 
Mnndi,"  7  vols.  12mo. ;  "  Xenia  Delphino  oblata 
Nomine  CoUegii  Rothomagensis,"  4to. ;  "  Thea- 
trum  Geo^raphicum  Europaa  Veteris,"  folio;  and 
"  Concordia  Chronologica,"  5  vols,  folio. 

BRIGANTI  (Ann  IB al),  a  celebrated  Neapolitan 
phjrsician,  who  flourished  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century,  published,  in  1577,  at  Naples,  two  small 
works  in  4to.,  the  one  containing  "  Regulations 
proper  to  be  observed  for  preventing  the  propaga- 
tion and  diffusion  of  the  plague  ;'*  Sie  other,  "  On 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  measles:"  also, 
"  EpistoloB  Medicinales,"  8vo.,  1582 ;  much  com- 
mended by  Toppins. 

BRIGGS  (Hbnry),  was  bom  at  Wailey  Wood, 
in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  probably 
about  the  year  1556.  He  completed  his  education 
at  St  John'S'CoUege,  Oxford,  of  which,  after  taking 
his  degrees,  he  was  elected  fellow.  He  was  made 
examiner  and  reader  of  mathematics  in  1592,  soon 
afterwards  reader  of  the  physic-lecture  founded  by 
Dr.  Linacre,  and  when  Gresham-coUege  was  estab- 
lished in  London,  he  was  appointed  the  first  geo- 
metry professor,  about  March,  1596.  At  this  time 
he  constructed  a  table  for  finding  the  latitude  from 
an  observation  of  the  variation  of  the  compass  by  an 
instrument  described  by  Dr.  Gilbert  in  his  book 
*'  De  Magnete."  It  was  published  by  Blondeville 
in  his  **  Theoriques  of  the  Seven  Planeta,"  London, 
1602,  in  4to.  In  1615  he  was  engaged  on  the  sub- 
ject of  eclipses,  and  about  the  invention  of  lo^a^ 
rithms,  then  lately  discovered,  the  theory  of  which 
he  explained  to  his  auditors  at  Gresham-college ;  and 
in  those  lectures  he  proposed  an  alteratiou  in  the 


scale  of  logarithms,  from  the  hyperboliefemflBi^ 
pier  to  that  in  which  I  should  be  the  biprilltadt 
the  ratio  of  10  to  1.     A  short  time  tftcnni4iW 
wrote  to  lord  Napier  to  make  the  same  pnp«Hl;n| 
in  1616  he  made  a  journey  to  Scotland,  expnabli 
confer  with  him  on  this  subject,  which  rial  he » 
peated  the  following  year.     In  their  cenleTeBm, id 
new  form  of  Briggs  was  adopted ;  and  apon \kiM 
turn  from  his  second  visit  in  1617,  he  poMuheAtitll 
first  chiliad,  or  thousand,  of  his  logarithms  ia  hi 
In  1619  he  was  appointed  the  first  Savilian  piefcwi 
of  geometry  at  Oxford,  but  did  not  resign  kkcioi 
at  Grcsham-coUcge  till  July,  1620.    At  Oi&id  k 
settled  at  Merton-college,  and  soon  attervtidi 
incorporated  master  of  arte  in  that  umvenity,vka 
he  continued  to  reside  for  the  rest  of  kii  lik  ' 
1622  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  in  4to,caBe 
ing  the  north-west  passage  to  the  Soath  Ses tiling 
the  continent  of  Virginia  and  Hudson's  Bay,  vkii 
was  followed  in  1624  by  his  *<  Arithicetia  Log^ 
rithmica,"  in    folio,  a    most  stupendoos  imk, « 
Dr.  Hutton  remarks,  for  so  short  a  time!  C0Btaiai| 
the  logarithms  of  30,000  natural  numbentDlw 
teen  places  of  figures,  besides  the  index.   HeihK 
completed  a  table  of  logarithmic  sines  and  taagoM 
for  the  whole  quadrant,  for  everv  hnndredtkvntil 
a  degree;  to  fourteen  places  of  ^gures,  beiidalb 
index;  with  a  tabic  of  natural  sines  for  the  aa* 
hundredth  parts  to  fifteen  places,  and  the  tia^ 
and  secants  for  the  same  to   ten  places,  vitk  ^ 
construction  of  the  whole.  These  tables  were  pnile' 
at  Gouda,  in  1628,  under  the  care  of  Adrian  Vhc^ 
and  published  at  London  in  1631,  with  the  kith  rf 
''  Tngonometria  BritUnica."  Briggs  died  on  theSftk 
of  January,  1630,  in  Mcrton-coUege,  and  was  barirf 
in  the  choir  of  the  chapel  there,  under  a  pUiastoBc, 
with  his  name  only  inscribed  upon  it.    Hevi^ 
many  other  works  besides  those  before  ennnentt^ 
of  which  the  chief  arc :  *•  Tables  for  the  Imjww- 
ment  of  Navigation,"  which  are  to  be  foond  ulke 
second  edition  of  "  Wright's  Errors  in  NavigilJW 
detected  and  corrected,"  London,  1610.    **  Endsfa 
Elementomm  VI.  libri  priorcs."     "  MatheBalia  li 
Antiquis  minus  cognito,"     communicated  hrlk. 
George  Hakeville,   and  published  in  his  Apowpe. 
"Commentaries  on  the  Greometry  of  Peter  Bainni," 
unpublished.     "  Due  Epistolte  ad  celeberimum  fi- 
rum,"   also  unpublished.     "Animadversioncs  geo* 
metrics."      "  De  eodem  ar^mento."     "  An  Ea- 
glish  Treatise  of  common  Arithmetic." 

BRIGGS  (William),  an  eminent  En^A  pky* 
sician,  was  bom  at  Norwich  about  lGS)i\  and  edu- 
cated in  Bennet  or  Corpus  Christi-coUcge,  dm- 
bridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  and  tator. 
Pursuing  the  physic  line,  he  travelled  for  imjroct- 
ment,  and  studied  anatomy  for  some  time  at  Moot- 
pellicr,  under  the  celebrated  Vicussens.  AHa ^ 
return,  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  practise 
with  great  reputation,  being  particularly  famous  ia 
diseases  of  the  eyes.  He  was  physician  in  ordiBvy 
to  king  William,  and  physician  to  St  Thomas'i 
hospital;  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  Physicians,  and 
of  the  Royal  l^ciety.  He  died  at  Town  Haliingm 
Kent,  in  1704.  Dr.  Briggs  published  at  Cambridge 
in  1676,  "  Ophthalmographia,  sive  Oculi  ejoMjac 
partium  deacriptio  anatomica;  cai  accessit  noii 
Visionis  theoria,"  12mo.;  a  work  well  received,  sad 
several  times  reprinted  at  heme  and  abroad.  Hu 
new  theory  of  vision  was  first  printed  in  ttj^hiky 
phical  Transactions,  and  was  annexed  to  tfiTliri|2 
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cation  by  the  advice  of  Newton,  then  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge.  It  chiefly  depends  upon 
an  idea,  that  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  are  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner  in  the  thalami  whence  they 
spring,  as  to  have  different  degrees  of  tension,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  less  convex  surface  over 
which  they  pass,  and  in  consequence  to  transmit  the 
impressions  of  light  on  the  retina  with  more  or  less 
distinctness.  Dr.  Briggs  published  two  other  papers 
relative  to  the  eye  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. 

BRIGHAM  (Nicholas,)  bom  at  Caversham  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  educated  at  Hart-hall,  Oxford, 
whese  admiration  of  Chaucer  was  such,  as  to  lead 
him  to  the  expense  of  beautifying  his  monument  in 
Westminster-abbey,  and  removing  it  to  the  more 
conspicuous  place  where  it  now  stands.  He  died  in 
1559,  leaving  behind  him  a  work,  entitled  "  De  vc- 
nationibus  Rerum  Memorabilium,'*  of  which  Bale 
has  made  great  use ;  "  Memoirs  by  way  of  Diary," 
and  "  Miscellaneous  Poems." 

BRIGHT  (Timothy),  a  physician  of  eminence 
of  the  16th  century,  united  the  clerical  with  the  me- 
dical character,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medi- 
cine at  Cambridge,  and  was  made  rector  of  Mcthlcy, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1591.  The  work  by  which  he  is 
principally  known  is  his  "Treatise  of  Melancholy," 
containing  the  causes  thereof,  and  reasons  of  the 
strange  effects  it  workelh  in  our  minds,  with  the 
physical  cure,  and  spiritual  consolation  for  such  as 
have  thereto  adjoined  an  afflicted  conscience," 
12mo.,  1586,  London.  He  was  also  author  of  "  Hy- 
*gieine,  seu  de  Sanitate  tucnda,  Mcditin£E  Pais 
prima,"  8vo,  1588.  *'  Therapeutica,  hoc  est  de  Sa- 
nitate restituenda,  Medicinoe  pars  altera,"  8vo.  1589. 

BRTL  (Paul),  a  celebrated  landscape  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1556,  and  after  practising 
his  art  for  some  time  under  inferior  masters,  was  in- 
duced by  the  reputation  of  his  brother  Matthew  in 
Italy,  to  visit  that  country,  and  joined  him  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  Vatican.  In  this 
Beat  of  the  arts,  Paul  improved  his  taste,  and  per- 
fected his  colouring;  so  that  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  1584,  he  was  employed  by  pope  Sixtus 
V.  to  go  on  with  his  works  in  the  V^atican.  He  soon 
sorpasited  his  brother,  and  attained  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Clement  VIII.  continued  to  employ  him  in 
the  Vatican,  and  often  passed  whole  days  in  seeing 
him  paint.  His  manner  was  light,  soft,  and  ele- 
gant, his  distances  well  marked,  and  his  figures 
beautifol.  In  his  old  age  he  painted  small  land- 
scapes upon  copper,  most  highly  finished.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  16*26,  aged  70.  The  greatest  of  his 
works  are  in  the  papal  palace,  and  in  the  churches 
of  Rome,  consisting  of  scripture-pieces  of  the  land- 
scape kind,  views  of  convents  and  country  seats,  &c. 

BRINDLEY  (James),  was  born  at  Tunsted,  in 
the  parish  of  Wormhill  and  county  of  Derby,  in 
the  year  1716,  of  parents  who  possessed  a  small  free- 
hold, which  was  dissipated  by  his  father,  by  a  fond- 
ness for  shooting,  and  other  field  diversion?,  which 
led  him  into  company  above  his  rank.  The  poverty 
of  the  family  was  so  extreme,  that»youug  Brindlcy 
was  totally  neglected,  and  instead  of  receiving  even 
the  ordinary  rudiments  of  education,  was  forced  very 
early  in  life  to  betake  himself  to  those  employments 
usually  assigned  to  the  children  of  the  indigent.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  bound  himself  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Bennet,  a  millwright,  near  Macclesfield  in 
Cheshire,  and  soon  became  expert  at  the  business. 


His  mechanical  abilities,  as  well  as  his  steadiness 
and  prudence,  were  displayed  to  great  advantage 
during  his  apprenticeship ;  and  when  his  master  be- 
came too  old  to  work,  young  Brindley  kept  up  the 
business  with  reputation  and  credit,  and  supported 
Mr.  Bennet  and  his  family  in  a  comfortable  manner. 
At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  Brindley  set  up  as 
a  millwright,  and  improved  this  business  by  many 
inventions  and  contrivances.  In  1752  he  erected  a 
water  engine  of  uncommon  contrivance,  at  Clifton 
in  Lancashire,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  some 
coal  mines,  the  water  being  conveyed  by  a  subter- 
raneous tunnel  near  GOO  yards  long,  cut  through  a 
rock,  and  the  wheel  fixed  thirty-six  feet  below  the 
surface.  In  1755  he  was  employed  by  some  gentle- 
men to  execute  the  larger  parts  of  a  new  tfilk  mill  ai 
Congleton  in  Cheshire,  while  the  smaller  parts  and 
general  plan  were  entrusted  to  another  person. 
Being  offended,  however,  with  the  conduct  of  his 
coadjutor,  who  affected  to  treat  him  as  a  common 
workman,  he  complained  to  his  employers,  who 
entrusted  him  with  the  sole  management  of  the  work, 
and  he  accordingly  completed  that  very  complicated 
piece  of  mechanism,  with  many  new  and  valuable 
improvements  on  the  original  plan.  The  reputation 
he  thus  acquired  introduced  him  to  the  patronage  of 
the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  then  occupied  in  planning 
a  canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  produce  of  his  coal  mines. 
Mr.  Brindley's  plan  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom :  he  resolved  that  the  canal  should  bo  on 
the  same  level  throughout,  and  consequently  free 
from  the  usual  obstructions  of  locks.  When  it  was 
completed  as  far  as  Barton,  he  proposed  to  carry  it 
over  the  river  upon  an  aqueduct,  thirty-nine  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  account  of  the 
strangeness  of  this  proposal,  and  the  reception  it 
met  with  in  the  world,  Mr.  Brindley  himself  was 
desirous  that  the  opinion  of  another  eminent  engineer 
should  be  taken.  To  this  gentleman  the  height  and 
dimensions  of  the  aqueduct  were  explained  upon 
the  spot  proposed  for  its  erection.  He  treated  the 
project  with  ridicule.  *'  I  have  often,"  said  he, 
*'  heard  of  castles  in  the  air,  but  never  before  was 
shewn  where  any  of  them  were  to  be  erected."  Tho 
confidence  of  Brindley  in  the  combinations  he  had 
made  was  not,  however,  to  be  shaken,  and  the  duke 
himself  possessed  too  much  knowledge  and  discern- 
ment to  be  diverted  from  plans  to  which  his  own 
comprehension  was  fully  adequate.  The  work  was 
immediately  begun,  in  September  1760,  and  carried 
on  with  such  rapidity  and  success,  that  the  first  boat 
sailed  over  it  on  the  17  th  of  July,  1761.  The  canal 
was  then  extended  to  Manchester,  at  which  place  a 
curious  machine  v.as  constructed  by  our  engineer 
for  landing  coals  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  success 
of  this  bold  attempt  caused  him  to  be  employed  in 
1766  in  a  plan  to  unite  the  Trent  and  Mersey,  which 
he  also  commenced  by  a  canal,  called  the  "  Grand 
trunk  navigation  canal,"  but  dying  before  its  com- 
pletion, the  work  was  finished  in  1777  by  his  bro- 
ther in  law,  Mr.  Henshaw.  This  canal  is  ninety- 
three  miles  in  length,  extending  through  a  populous 
country,  with  seventy-six  locks  and  five  tunnels. 
The  most  remarkable  of  tho  tunnels  is  that  through 
Air  Castle  hill,  which  is  2,880  yards  in  length,  and 
more  than  seventy  yards  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth  This  hill  constituted  the  great  obstacle, 
which  could  neither  be  avoided  nor  overcome  by 
any  expedient  the  ablest  engineers  before  his  time 
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could  devise.    About  1767  he  was  appointed  to  con- 
struct a  canal  from  the  grand  trunk  near  Hajwood 
in  Staffordshire,  to  the  river  Severn,  near  Bewdley, 
which  he  completed  in  1 772.     His  next  undertaking 
was  the  survey  and  ezecation  of  a  canal  twenty-six 
miles  in  length,  from  Birmingham  to  the  last-men- 
tioned canal  near  Wolverhampton.    The  canal  from 
Droitwich  to  the  river  Severn,  for  the  conveyance 
of  salt  and  coals,  was  likewise  executed  by  him. 
The  Coventry  canal  was  projected  and  for  some 
time  superintended  by   him,  but  he  save  up  this 
employ  on  account  of  a  dispute  concemmg  the  mode 
of  execution.     The  Oxfordshire  canal,  forming  a 
complete  communication  by  means  of  the  Coventry 
canal,  from  the  Grand  Junction  to  Oxford,  and 
thence  by  the  Thames  to  London,  was  begun  a  short 
time  before  his  death.    The  canal  from  Chesterfield 
to  the  river  Trent  at  Stockwith,  was  ^e  last  public 
undertaking  in  which  Mr.  Brindley  engaged.     He 
surveyed  and  planned  the  whole,  and  executed  some 
miles  of  the  pavieation,  which  was  successfully  con- 
cluded in  1777,  by  Mr.  HenshalL    Few  works  of 
this  kind  were  undertaken  in  the  kingdom  without 
his  previous  advice  and  consultation ;  m  particular, 
he  was  consulted  by  the  city  of  London  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  canal  from  Sunning,  near  Reading  in 
Berkshire,  to  Monkey  island  near  Richmond.     He 
vras  consulted  on  several  improvements  in  draining 
the  low  lands  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  isle  of  Ely. 
He  ^ve  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  a  plan  for 
clearing  their  docks  of  mud,  which  was  successfully 
carried  into  practice ;  and  to  him  also  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  mediod  of  building  walls  against 
the  sea  without  mortar.     The  last  of  his  inventions 
was  an  improvement  of  the  engine  for  raising  water 
by  a  losing  and  gaining  bucket,  which  be  afterwards 
applied  to  advantage  in  raising  coals.     He  died  of  a 
fever,  brought  on  oy  intense  application,  Sept.  27, 
1772.    So  partial  was  Brindley  to  the  scheme  of 
inland  navigation  which  has  immortalized  him,  that 
he  is  said,  to  a  question  humorously  put  to  him  on 
his  examination  before  the  house  of  commons—*'  For 
what  purpose  did  he  consider  rivers  to  have  been 
created  ?"  at  once  to  have  replied,  *'  Undoubtedly 
to  feed  navigable  canals."  When  any  extraordinary 
difficulty  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  generally  retired  to  his  bed  to  meditate  on 
the  expedients  and  means  by  which  he  might  accom- 
plish his  object     He  has  lieen  known  to  lie  in  bed 
on  such  occasions  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  after 
which  he  arose  and  executed  his  design  without  any 
drawing  or  model.    He  never  made  either,  unless 
when  obliged  to  do  so  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
employers.    The  tenacity  of  his  memory  was  such, 
that  he  has  often  declared  he  could  remember  and 
execute  all  the  parts  of  the  most  complex  machine, 
provided  he  had  time  to  settle  the  several  depart- 
ments in  his  mind,  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 
His  process  for  calculating  the  powers  of  machinery 
was  mental,  and  performed  b^  steps  which  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  nad  ever  sufficient  inducements  to 
communicate,    or  his  friends  to  acquire.       After 
certain  intervals  of  consideration,  he  noted  the  re- 
sult in  figures,  and  thence  proceeded  to  operate  upon 
that  resiut,  until  at  lensth  the  solution  was  obtained, 
which  generally  proved  right     It  has  been  affirmed 
that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  that  his 
language  and  manner  were  poor  and  unimpressive ; 
but  these  assertions  do  not  apnear  to  be  well  founded, 
as  it  is  well  known  ht  wrote  letters  to  his  friends. 


BRINVILLIERS  (MARGuxaiTB  D-Aubkai. 
marchioness  of),  was  born  at  Paris  in  1651,  mad 
after  being  married  to  N.  Gobelin,  marquis  of  BHa- 
villiers,  bm»me.  madly  in  love  with  a  Gascon  officer, 
named  Goden  St.  Croix.  Her  father,  who  was  lieo- 
tenant-civil  of  Paris,  being  informed  of  this  sdEair, 
imprisoned  the  officer  in  the  bastile,  where  he  laid  a 

Slan  of  the  most  deadly  vengeance.  While  in  con- 
nement,  he  learnt  from  an  Italian  named  Bxili, 
the  art  of  composing  the  most  subtle  and  mottal 
poisons,  and  the  result,  on  his  release,  was  the  de- 
struction by  this  means,  in  concurrence  witb  bis 
mistress,  of  her  father,  sister,  and  two  brothers,  all 
of  whom  were  poisoned  in  the  same  year,  1670. 
During  all  this  time  the  marchioness  was  visiting 
the  hospitals,  outwardly  as  a  devotee,  but  in  reality 
to  trv  on  the  patients  the  efiect  of  the  poisoas  |Mro- 
duced  by  her  paramour.  The  discovery  of  these 
monstrous  criminals  was  produced  by  St  Croix,  ac- 
cidentally^ dropping  the  glass  mask  which  he  wore  to 
prevent  inhaling  the  noxious  vapour,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  his  instant  death.  Nobody  daiming  bit 
effects,  the^  fell  into  the  hands  of  government,  boi 
the  marchioness  laying  claim  to  a  casket,  the  aiitlMK 
rities  ordered  it  to  be  opened,  when  it  was  fonad  to 
be  full  of  packets  of  poison,  with  ticketed  desd^ 
tions  of  the  different  effects  which  they  would  pro- 
duce. The  marchioness,  on  hearing  of  this,  nuuie 
her  escape  to  England,  whence  she  passed  to  Liege, 
where  she  was  arrested,  conducted  to  Paris»  wad 
was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  fiither,  sis 
and  brothers,  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded  i 
burnt  She  listened  to  her  sentence  withooit  ea 
biting  either  weakness  or  alarm,  and  shewed  no 
other  emotion  on  her  way  to  execntion,  than  to  re- 
quest that  she  might  be  so  placed  as  not  to  see  ^bm 
officer  who  had  apprehended  her.  What  adds  to 
the  atrocitv  of  this  wretch's  character,  she  was 
proved  to  have  had  connexion  with  many  peroona 
suspected  of  the  same  crimes,  and  to  have  provided 
poisons  for  the  use  of  others.  Many  persons  of 
quality  lost  their  lives  about  this  period,  and  tiM 
mvestigation  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  the  disoorery 
of  so  much  guilt  in  this  way,  that  it  was  politii 
but  disgracenilly  put  an  end  to.  It  was  saps 
that  the  indifference  of  the  marquis  of  BrinviJ 
to  his  wife's  conduct,  induced  her  to  spare  one  w 
much  in  her  power.  She  suffered  on  the  17tkof 
July,  1676. 

BRIOCHE  (John),  a  Frenchman  who  practised 
tooth-drawing,  was  more  celebrated  for  establfBhiBg 
a  puppet-show  about  the  year  1650,  which  was  so 
admirably  constructed  as  to  make  the  people  of  So- 
leure,  where  he  exhibited  it,  believe  he  had  a  tzoop 
of  devils  under  his  command,  and  he  was  acoordin^y 
imprisoned  on  a  charve  of  witchcraft,  but  subset 
quently  released.  He  had  also  a  baboon  txnder  bis 
diition,  whose  grimaces  provoked  a  spectator  to  dxaw 
his  sword  upon  him,  but  the  ape,  who  was  also  anned* 
fenced  with  such  dexterity  as  to  kill  his  antagonist. 

BRIOSCO  (AmdrbwI,  called  Rscct'o,  was  an.  ar- 
chitect and  sculptor,  and  bom  at  Palermo,  aboot 
the  year  146a  The  church  of  St  Justin,  at  Pftdoa, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beantifiil  stme* 
tures  in  Italy,  was  built  by  Briosco,  and  a  medal  was 
struck  in  honour  of  him  at  his  native  city  of  Padna> 
He  died  in  1532. 

BRIQUEMAUT.     See  Cavagnes. 

BRISACIER  (John  dx),  bom  atBlois,  in  1603^ 
entered  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  1619,  and  was  |>fo> 
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fietaor  of  humanity  and  philosophy  in  several  of  their 
colleges.  He  ultimatelv  became  rector  of  the  col- 
lege of  Clermont  at  Pans,  and  died  in  September, 
1668;  author  of  "  Le  Jansenisme  confondu." 

BRISBANE  (Sir  Gharlxs),  was  bom  abont 
1770,  and  during  a  course  of  many  years'  distin- 
guished sernce  in  the  navy,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  of  the  red.  He  was  made  governor  of 
St.  Vincent  in  1806,  knighted  in  1815,  and  died  in 
November,  1829.  He  received  several  wounds  in 
different  actions,  and  was  considered  one  of  our 
bravest  naval  officers. 

BRISSAC  (Albekt  db  Grillbt  db\  a  French 

general,  who,  after  distinguishing  himself  by  his  mi- 
tary  services,  was  made  governor  of  Saintonge  and 
Angoumois.  The  king  treated  him  with  great  con- 
sideration, and  consumed  him  on  almost  ul  matters 
connected  with  the  army.  He  was  bom  in  1713,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age. 

BRISSAC.    SeeCossB'. 

BRISSEAU  (PiBBRx),  a  phy8ician>  bora  at 
Paris  in  1631,  died  atDouay  in  1717,  author  of  se- 
veral valuable  medical  treatises,  particularly  those 
relating  to  cataracts  of  the  eye. 

BBISSBT  (Roland),  an  advocate  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  died  about  the  year  1606 ;  author  of 
aeveral  dramatic  works,  chiefly  translations,  which 
attained  for  him  a  temporary  reputation. 

BRISSON  (Babnabas),  an  eminent  French 
lawyer  and  oian  of  letters,  was  raised  by  Henry  III. 
to  the  offices  of  advocate-general,  counsellor  of  state, 
and  finally,  in  1580,  of  president  d  m4friier.  This 
kins  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  no  prince  in  the 
world  could  boast  of  a  subject  so  learned  as  Brisson. 
He  employed  him  in  various  negociations,  and  sent 
him  asms  ambassador  to  England.  On  his  return, 
he  commissioned  him  to  make  a  collection  of  all 
his  ordinances  and  those  of  his  predecessors,  which 
Brisson  performed  with  great  expedition.  He  com- 
posed various  other  learned  and  professional  works. 
The  principal  are,  "  De  verboram,  oue  ad  jus  per- 
tinent, significatione,"  fol. :  **  De  formulis  et  so- 
lemnibus  Romani  verbis,"  a  standard  work,  still 
much  quoted :  "  De  re^o  Persarum  principatu," 
1580;  several  times  reprinted,  last  at  Strasburg  in 
1710,  with  the  notes  of  Sylburg  and  Lederlin :  *'  De 
jure connubiorum,  Uber  singularis:"  "Opera  varia." 
This  learned  man  came  to  a  very  unfortunate  end. 
Having  remained  at  Paris  during  its  sieve  by  Henry 
IV.,  in  1589,  he  was  compelled  by  the  league  to  as- 
sume the  place  of  first  president  of  the  parliament, 
instead  of  Achilles  de  Harlay,  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
Bastille.  From  his  conduct  in  this  <»ice,  the  fac- 
tion of  sixteen  took  a  pretext  of  bringing  an  accu- 
sation against  him  and  some  others,  members  of  the 
parliament,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  hanged 
in  November,  1591. 

BRISSON  (Mathorin  Jambs),  a  French  na- 
tDialist  and  chemist  of  the  18th  century,  w«a  dc»- 
tined  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  which  he  re- 
linquished to  become  the  assistant  of  the  celebrated 
Reaumur,  in  the  chemical  laboratorv  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  afterwards  was  elected  a  member 
of  that  learned  body,  and  read  a  course  of  lectures 
on  physics  and  natural  history,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Abb*  Nollet  He  died  m  1806,  aged  eighty- 
three,  having  had  the  misfortune  for  a  few  vears  to 
survive  his  1  acuities.  He  published  several  useful 
works  on  natnral  history,  particularly  a  systematic 
treatise  on  ornithology  iu  17B3.     He  also  wr  jte  the 


'*  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  translated  and  published 
in  English  in  1801. 

BRISSOT  (Pbtbb),  an  eminent  phyrician,  bora 
in  1478,  at  Fontenai-le-Compt*  in  Poiton,  studied  at 
the  university  of  Paris,  and  taught  philosophy  in  it 
for  ten  years.  At  length,  attaching  himself  parti- 
cularly to  physic,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1514.  Being  of  a  scratinising  disposition,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  medical  practice  of  his  time  had 
deviated  in  many  points  from  that  of  the  Greeks, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  restore.  I|e  began  by 
giving  lectures  on  the  works  of  Galeti,  in  place  of 
those  of  Avicenna,  Rhaxes,  and  Mesutt,  which  had 
got  possession  of  the  schools ;  and  he  pf  inted  at  his 
own  expense  Galen's  treatise  **  De  cu|atione  mor- 
borum,"  according  to  the  edition  of  Lequicenus.  It 
was  then  the  custom  at  Paris  to  bleed,  in  the  pleu- 
risy, on  the  side  opposite  to  the  affected  one.  Brissot 
maintained  this  to  be  an  error,  and  inculcated  the 
practice  of  bleeding  on  the  same  sid^  and  more 
largely  than  Avicenna  had  directed.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  long  and  warm  cQplix>verBy  on 
the  subject  He  removed  in  1518  into  Portugal, 
and  settled  in  the  city  of  Ebora.  Here  his  new  me- 
thod of  bleeding  excited  great  tumults  among  the 
faculty,  and  was  partioUarly  opposed  by  Denys, 
physician  to  the  king,  who  had  interest  enough  to 
procure  a  prohibition  from  court  against  bleeding 
on  the  same  side  in  a  pleurisy.  On  the  other  han{ 
the  university  of  Salamanca  decided  this  to  be  the 
true  Galenical  practice.  An  appeal  was  then  made 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  the  maintainers  of 
the  new  or  revived  doctrine  were  loaded  with  all  the 
odium  of  Lutherans  or  reformers  iu  physic.  The 
absurdity  was  at  length  terminated  by  suffering  both 
parties  to  maintain  their  cause  by  arguments,  and 
modern  practice  has  decided  that  the  whole  differ- 
ence is  of  little  consequence.  Brissot  wrote  on  the 
occasion  a  work  entitled  "  De  vena  secanda  tum  in 
pleuritide,  tum  in  aliis  viscerum  inflammationibus, 
libellus  apologetictts,"  not  published  UIl  after  his 
death,  Paris,  1525,  and  frequently  reprinted.  He 
died  in  1522.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  ad- 
dicted to  study,  that  he  rdfnsed  to  leave  it  in  order 
to  visit  a  patient,  as  long  as  he  had  any  thing  in  his 
purse. 

BRISSOT  (Jambs  Pbtbb),  the  son  of  a  traUeur, 
or  master  of  an  eating-house,  was  bora  in  1754^  at 
Chartres  in  the  Orleannois.  Ha  was  brought  up  to 
the  law,  but  a  taste  for  letters  soon  gave  him  that 
tura  to  political  studies  which  influenced  the  cha* 
racter  and  fortune  of  all  his  after  life.  He  had  been 
distinguished  iu  his  fiunily  by  the  name  of  d'Ouar- 
viUe,  derived  from  a  village  m  which  his  father  pos- 
sessed a  property  destined  for  him.  This  he  chose 
to  spell,  after  the  English  mode,  de  WarviUe,  and 
he  is  thus  denominated  in  his  writings.  His  father's 
displeasure  on  his  quitting  his  profession,  obliged 
him  to  have  recourse  to  the  bounty  of  some  friends 
at  Paris  for  a  subsistence ;  but  on  his  father's  death 
he  honourably  repaid  all  that  had  been  advanced 
for  hipa.  About  this  period  he  was  engaged  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  Courier  de  I'Europe,  to  superin- 
tend the  publication  of  his  paper,  then  carried  on  at 
Boulogne ;  but  the  animadversion  of  government 
put  a  slop  to  the  work,  and  he  returaed  to  Paris.  In 
1780  and  1781  he  published  the  "  Theory  of  Crimi- 
nal Laws,"  2  vols,  8vo.— two  discourses  on  subjects 
connected  with  this  topic,  which  were  crowned  at 
the  academy  of  Chalons-sur-Marne ;  and  he  began 
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a  work,  nfterwards  completed  in  10  vols.,  entitled 
"  A  Philosophical  Library  of  Criminal  Laws."  He 
also  wrote  a  volume  **  On  Truth/'  intended  as  the 
introdaction  to  a  larger  work.  Finding  his  views  of 
authorship  cramped  by  the  restrictions  on  the  press 
in  France,  Brissot  formed  a  design  of  printing,  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  a  series  of  works  favour- 
able to  liberty,  to  be  collected  into  a  kind  of  period- 
ical publication,  under  the  title  of  **An  universal 
Correspondence  on  Points  interesting  to  the  Wel- 
fare of  Man  and  of  Society,"  which  was  to  be 
smuggled  into  France.  With  this  idea  he  visited 
Geneva  and  Neufchatel  to  establish  correspond- 
ences ;  and  thence  repaired  to  London,  which  was 
to  be  the  central  point  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
residence  of  the  writers.  The  scheme  proved  un- 
successful, and  though  in  London  he  joined  with  it  a 
periodical  work  on  the  literature,  arts,  and  politics 
of  England,  the  expenses  in  which  he  was  involved 
caused  his  arrest  for  debt,  and  he  owed  his  liberation 
to  the  generosity  of  a  friend.  Returning  to  Paris, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Bastille  in  July,  1784,  on 
the  charge  of  being  concerned  with  the  marquis 
Pelleport  in  a  very  obnoxious  publication.  By  the 
interest  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  obtained  by  means 
of  his  wife's  intercession  with  madame  de  Genlis,  he 
gained  his  liberty  on  the  condition  of  never  residing 
in  England,  and  discontinuing  his  political  corre- 
spondence. He  published  some  other  works ;  and 
turning  his  thoughts  to  the  new  American  states,  he 
seems  about  this  time  to  have  changed  his  attach- 
ment to  the  English  form  of  constitution  for  an  ad- 
miration of  the  pure  republican  system.  He  wished 
to  promote  a  close  political  and  commercial  union 
between  France  and  the  United  States ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  with  the  assistance  of  Claviere,  wrote  "  The 
Commerce  of  America  with  Europe,  particularly 
with  France  and  Great  Britain,  stated  and  ex- 
plained." An  English  translation  of  this  work  was 
published  both  in  England  and  America.  He  was 
now  received  into  the  family  of  Orleans  as  secre- 
tary to  the  duke*s  chancery,  with  a  handsome 
salary  and  apartments  in  the  Palais  Royal;  and 
while  in  this  situation,  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  the 
administration  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  entitled 
"  No  Bankruptcy,"  &c.  which  occasioned  the  issu- 
ing of  a  lettre-de-cachet  against  him.  To  avoid  its 
effects,  he  went  to  Holland,  England,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  and  became  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  at 
Mechlin,  named  *'  Le  Courier  Belgiquc."  In  Paris 
he  had  become  a  zealous  member  of  the  society 
called  "  Les  Amis  des  Noirs,"  whose  object  was  the 
a>)olition  of  negro  slavery ;  and  to  promote  its  views, 
and  indulge  his  curiosity,  he  took  a  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica in  1788.  At  his  return,  he  published  his  "Tra- 
vels in  America,"  and  finding  the  public  attention 
fixed  on  the  approaching  states-general,  he  wrote 
**  A  Plan  of  Conduct  for  the  Deputies  of  Ihe  Peo- 
ple." His  supposed  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  free 
constitutions  caused  him  to  be  much  consulted  in  the 
plans  of  organisation  of  the  people,  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  call  their  force  into  activity  ;  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  credit  he  had  acquired,  that  when  the 
jiastillc  was  taken,  its  keys  were  brought  to  his 
lodgings,  He  became  a  president  of  the  famous 
Jacobin  club,  and  warmly  promoted  from  the  press 
those  revolutionary  prii^ciples  which  were  the  source 
of  so  many  atrocities.  The  king's  flight  to  Va- 
renncs  caused  him  openly  to  su|^rt  the  cause  of 
republicanism;  but  monarchy,  in  some  form,  was 


still  the  national  wish,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
strain his  impetuosity.  He  had,  however,  so  far 
engaged  the  confidence  of  the  Parisiaosiy  as  to  be 
returned  one  of  their  members  in  the  legisUlive  as- 
sembly of  1791,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Feuillans.  To  that  assembly  he  was  appointed 
secretary,  and  he  was  afterwards  made  a  member  <d 
the  committee  of  public  instruction.  By  his  activity 
he  drew  round  himself  a  party  denominated  the  GL 
rondittiy  from  the  members  of  the  departsnent  of  !a 
Gironde,  of  which  it  was  chiefly  composed  ;  and  he 
took  the  lead  of  several  men,  his  undoabted  sof^ 
riors  in  talents  and  sound  knowledge.  Yet,  like 
many  others  who  rose  to  consequence  in  these  thnc^ 
he  appears  to  have  been  proof  against  pecuniary 
temptations;  for  while  in  the  possession  of  peat  ia- 
fluence,  he  lived  with  his  fiunily  up  four  pair  q{ 
stairs,  depending  for  his  support  npon  his  stipend  as 
deputy,  and  his  trifling  gains  as  proprietor  of  t 
newspaper.  The  most  censurable  part  of  his  politi- 
cal conduct  was  his  continued  efforts  to  engage  the 
nation  in  open  war,  with  the  purpose,  as  he  after- 
wards avowed,  of  involving  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters in  difficulties  which  would  prove  their  niin,  by 
detecting  their  treacherous  intentions.  The  isk- 
peachment  of  the  minister  Delessart,  and  the  reaigB- 
ation  of  his  colleagues,  left  the  helm  vacant,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  new  ministry  was  by  the  kiag 
himself  committed  to  Brissot.  His  choice  fell  upoa 
Dumouriez,  Claviere,  and  Roland.  The  declaration 
of  war  against  the  hostile  powers  soon  succeeded, 
and  Brissot  enjoyed  that  influence  with  the  new  n»i^ 
nistry  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  Dcriag  a 
short  period  he  might  be  accounted  the  most  power- 
ful person  in  France;  but  the  defection  of  pnmoa- 
ries  occasioned  a  dissolution  of  this  administratioB. 
Brissot  had  about  this  time  entertained  a  great  sus- 
picion of  the  views  of  La  Fayette ;  and  he  lost  sons 
credit  by  signing,  at  the  heaa  of  six  members  of  the 
assembly,  an  accusation  against  that  general,  whidi 
he  was  unable  to  substantiate.  He  and  his  party 
also  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  thruv 
odium  on  the  court,  by  the  charge  of  a  private  cor- 
respondence carried  on  between  the  king  and  queen 
and  the  emperor ;  and  they  laboured  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  supposed  Austrian  committee  formed 
for  that  purpose ;  but  here  too  they  fell  short  ia 
point  of  evidence.  The  bloody  10th  of  August, 
1792,  in  which  the  Tuilleries  was  forced,  Ihe  king's 
guards  massacred,  and  himself  made  prisoner,  is  ia- 
puted  chiefly  to  the  effects  of  Brissot's  writings;  bat 
his  natural  humanity  led  him  to  save  the  lives  of  se- 
veral of  the  Swiss  guards  on  that  fatal  day.  He 
was  employed  to  draw  up  the  declaration  to  the 
neutral  powers  concerning  the  suspension  of  ths 
king's  authority ;  but  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with 
horror  the  sanguinary  spirit  that  was  now  predomi- 
nant among  the  Jacobin  leaders,  and  he  was  proba- 
bly free  from  all  participation  in  the  shocking  mas- 
sacres at  the  Paris  prisons  in  September.  In  the 
national  convention,  which  now  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state,  and  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
suggcstod  the  idea,  he  was  returned  member  for  the 
department  of  Eure  and  Loire,  his  native  country. 
Here  he  openly  and  firmly  declared  for  a  republican 
government,  in  opposition  to  the  Jacobins  and  Or- 
leanists,  and  in  consequence  he  was  expelled  the 
Jacobin  club.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  public  conduct,  under  the  title  of  '*  Ad 
I  Address  to  all  the  Republicans.'*    The  prospect  of 
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the  fatal  iMae  of  the  king't  trial  appears  to  have 
shocked  him,  and  he  attempted  to  save  his  lite  by  a 
proposal  of  deferring  his  execution  till  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  perfected.  The  war  with  England, 
which  soon  followed  the  death  of  Lewis,  was  urged 
on  bv  the  warmth  and  the  credulity  of  Brissot,  who 
had  been  led  to  believe  by  his  correspondents  in 
Enffland,  that  it  would  certainly  produce  a  civil  war 
in  this  country.  He  was  stunned  with  the  near  view 
of  the  dangers  which  eveiywhere  environed  France, 
and  with  the  decline  of  his  own  influence  as  a  more 
violent  party  arose,  which  better  suited  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  times.  Robespierre  was  able  to  render 
the  Brissotines  objects  of  the  public  suspicion ;  and 
the  desertion  of  Dumouries  from  his  post  as  general 
hastened  their  downfall.  Decrees  of  arrestation 
were  issued  against  them  in  May  and  June,  179d» 
which  occasioned  the  flight  of  several  of  them,  among 
whom  was  Brissot,  who  attempted  to  escape  to 
Switzerland.  He  was  stopped  and  impiisoned ;  but 
though  the  other  party  was  now  triumphant,  it  was 
long  before  they  ventured  to  bring  the  Brissotines  to 
a  public  trial  At  length,  on  October  24th,  Brissot 
with  his  associates  was  brought  before  the  dreadful 
revolutionary  tribunal.  He  was  placed  on  an  ele- 
vated seat  amidst  his  twenty-one  friends,  and  pre- 
served a  tranquil  and  collected  state  of  mind.  The 
acuteness  of  tne  criminals  long  foiled  their  accusers, 
but  the  convention  passed  a  decree  by  which  the 
jixrv  might  at  any  time  declare  themselves  convinced, 
without  waiting  for  further  proceedings,  and  they 
immediately  condemned  the  whole  party  to  the  scaf- 
fold. They  were  led,  the  next  morning,  to  execution, 
when  Brissot,  after  seeing  the  blood  of  sixteen  asso- 
ciates stream  from  the  scaffold,  submitted  to  the 
stroke  with  the  utmost  composure. 

BRISTOW  (Ricuabd),  an  eminent  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priest  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Worcester  in 
1528,  and  in  1566  was  so  celebrated  for  his  talents 
at  Oxford,  that  he  was  chosen  with  the  celebrated 
Campian  to  dispute  publicly  before  queen  Elizabeth. 
He  subsequently  became  eminent  for  his  learning 
at  the  college  of  Douay  in  France,  and  died  shortly 
after  his  return  to  England,  October  18,  1581.  He 
wrote  several  works  with  such  ability,  that  the 
popish  historian.)  speak  of  him  as  "  an  Alan  in  pru- 
dence, a  Stapleton  in  acuteness,  a  Campian  in  elo- 
quence, a  Wright  in  theology,  and  a  Martin  in  lan- 
guages." 

BKITANNICO  (John),  an  eminent  Italian  scho- 
lar of  the  15th  century,  was  born  at  Palazzuolo  in 
the  Brescian  territory,  of  a  family  originally  from 
Great  Britain.  He  was  a  student  of  Padua  about 
1470,  and  thence  went  to  keep  school  at  Brescia, 
where  his  family  had  obtained  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship. He  made  himself  known  by  learned  annota- 
tions on  various  classic  authors,  particularly  Juve- 
nal, Horace,  Persius,  and  Statins  in  his  Achilleid. 
He  wrote,  besides,  some  grammatical  and  other 
tracts,  letters,  and  an  eulogy  on  Bartholomew  Gaje- 
tano.  He  drew  up  notes  upon  Plinv*s  Natural 
Historv,  which  he  did  not  live  to  publish.  He  pro- 
bably did  not  long  survive  the  year  1518,  in  which 
he  addressed  a  petition  to  the  council  of  Brescia  in 
favour  of  his  family,  several  members  of  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
letters. 

BRTTANNICUS.    See  C^bar. 

BRITO  (BvRNARD  Ds),  a  Portuguese  historian, 
was  bom  at  Almeida  in  1569,  entered  into  the  order 


of  Cistercians,  and  was  sent  to  study  in  Italy.  On 
his  return,  his  talents  for  history  caused  him  to  be 
appointed  principal  historiographer  for  Portugal. 
He  was  the  first  writer  who  undertook  a  general 
history  of  that  country ;  of  which,  under  the  title  of 
"  Monarchia  Lusitana,"  he  published  one  volume, 
folio,  in  1597,  and  a  second  in  1609.  The  work  was 
continued  by  Fathers  Antony  and  Francis  Brandano 
of  the  same  order,  who  carried  it  to  seven  volumes, 
folio ;  the  last  printed  in  Lisbon  in  1612.  Brito 
besides  wrote  "  Eulogies  of  the  Kings  of  Portugal, 
with  their  Portraits ;"  "  Ancient  Geography  of  Por- 
tugal;" "  Chronicle  ofthe  Cistercian  Order."  He  is 
accounted  an  elegant  writer.     He  died  in  1617 . 

BRITTON  (Thomas),  bora  during  the  17th  cen- 
tury,  at  or  near  Higham-Ferreis  in  Northampton- 
shire, served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  small-coal-man 
in  London,  and  set  up  in  the  same  trade  in  Clerken* 
well.  It  was  his  business  to  so  about*  the  streets  of 
London  with  his  sack  on  his  back,  crying  "  Small 
coals;"  but  with  this  occupation  he  was  a  chemist, 
a  collector  of  curious  books,  and,  above  all,  a  musi* 
cal  amateur.  His  taste  for  chemistry  he  imbibed 
from  his  neighbour  Dr.  Garencieres;  and  his  inge- 
nuity enabled  him  to  contrive  a  moving  laboratory, 
built  by  himself  at  a  small  expense,  with  which  he 
performed  many  curious  experiments.  His  daily 
rounds  through  a  part  of  the  town  abounding  in  book- 
stalls, probably  first  made  him  a  collector  of  curiosi* 
ties  in  that  way,  and  eventually  introduced  him  to 
those  great  acquaintances  which  so  much  distin- 
guished a  man  in  his  sphere  of  life.  Abont  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  passion 
prevailed  among  sevenU  persons  of  distinction  of 
collecting  old  books  and  MSS.,  and  it  was  their  Sa- 
turday's amusement  during  winter  to  ramble  through 
various  quarters  of  the  town  in  pursuit  of  these  trea- 
sures. Britton  appears  to  have  been  employed  by 
them ;  and,  as  he  was  a  very  modest,  decent,  and 
unpresuming  man,  he  was  a  sharer  in  their  conver- 
sation when  they  met  after  their  morning's  walk  at 
a  bookseller's  shop  in  Ave-Mariarlane.  Britton 
used  to  piljch  his  coal-sack  on  a  bulk  at  the  door, 
and,  drest  in  his  blue  frock,  to  step  in  and  spend  aa 
hour  with  the  company.  But  it  was  not  only  by  a 
few  bookish  lords  that  his  acquaintance  was  culti- 
vated; his  humble  roof  was  nrequented  by  assem- 
blies of  the  'fair  and  the  gay,  and  this  small-coal- 
man  has  the  singular  honour  of  having  set  the  first 
example  in  this  country  of  that  elegant  and  rational 
amusement,  a  musical  concert  His  fondness  tot 
music  caused  him  to  be  known  to  many  amateun 
and  performers,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  chib 
at  his  house,  where  capital  pieces  were  played  by 
some  of  the  first  professional  artists,  and  other  prac- 
titioners. Dr.  Pepusch,  and  even  Handel,  hen 
displayed  their  powers  on  the  harpsichord,  and 
Dubourg  played  his  first  solo  on  the  violin,  "niis 
music-meeting  commenced  in  1678,  and  it  is  aft 
firmed  that  it  was  at  first  absolutely  gratuitous ;  but 
in  process  of  time,  probably  alter  Britton  had  taken 
a  more  convenient  room  in  the  next  house,  a  sub- 
scription was  paid  of  ten  shillings  a  year  each,  for 
which,  however,  he  provided  instruments.  Tho 
singularity  of  Britton's  mode  of  life,  and  the  con- 
trast between  his  station  and  connections,  caused  a 
variety  of  opinions  to  prevail  concerning  him  and 
his  meetings.  He  was  taken  for  an  atheist,  a 
Jesuit,  a  sectary,  and  a  conjuror;  and  his  concerts 
were  thonght  to  be  meetings  held  for  seditiouf  or 
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magical  pnrpoaett.  The  ciroonutanoes  of  )m  death 
are  as  extraordinary  as  those  of  his  life,  if  the  story 
is  to  be  credited.  A  Tentriloquist  was  introduced 
into  his  company  by  an  acquaintance  who  was  fond 
of  mischievous  jests.  This  man,  in  a  voice  appa- 
rently coming  from  a  distance,  announced  to  poor 
Britton  his  approaching  end,  and  bid  him  prepare 
for  it,  by  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  hb  knees. 
Britton,  whose  mystical  and  magical  books  had  pro- 
bably made  him  credulous,  obeyed  the  injunction, 
went  home,  took  to  his  bed,  and  actoally  died  in  a 
few  days.    This  was  in  September,  1714 

BRIZARD,  or  BRITARD  (John  Baptist),  a 
Frenoh  actor,  eminent  in  comedy,  was  bom  at 
Orleasis,  7th  April,  1721,  and  died  at  Paris  January 
30,  1791,  universally  respected.  He  crowned  Vol- 
taire with  the  poetiod  laurel  in  the  French  theatre. 
It  is  said  of  Briiard,  that,  whilst  sailing  down  the 
Rhine,  he  fell  into  the  water,  and  to  save  himself, 
caught  by  the  iron  ring  of  one  of  the  piles  of  a 
bri&e,  where  he  remained  till  assistance  arrived, 
but  ms  hair  was  found  to  have  turned  quite  grey 
from  the  fright  which  he  had  experienced. 

BRIZARD  (Gabbiel),  an  advocate  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  died  there  Januarv  23,  1793, 
author  of  **  Histoire  ^n^alogimie  de  la  maison  de 
Beaumont  en  Dauphini,  avec  les  pieces  justificar 
tives,"  1779,  2  vols,  folio,  and  other  works,  clas- 
sical andhi^ricaL 

BRfZIO  ^fRANcisco),  a  landscape  painter  of 
eminence,  wos'lwm  at  Bologna  in  1574,  and  was 
at  first  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  but  a  taste  for 
the  arts  led  him  to  study  painting  under  Ludovico 
Caracci.  He  died  iu  1623. 
BROCAKD.  SeeBcRCHARD. 
BROCARDUS  (James),  a  wild  visionary  of 
Venice,  in  the  '  16th  cAttury,  who  embraced  Pro- 
testantism, and  in  his  retirement  in  Holland,  vio- 
lently attacked  Popery.  His  zeal  as  a  polemical 
writer  is  supposed  to  have  obscured  and  overturned 
his  mental  powers,  as,  from  being  a  warm  supporter  of 
religion,  he  enthusiastically  pretended  to  (uve  into 
future  events  and  explain  prophecies.  His  works, 
which  were  printed  at  Leyden,  were  publicly  dis- 
avowed by  the  senate  of  Middleburg,  in  1581.  He 
died  a  few  years  afterwards,  much  esteemed  for  the 
goodness  of  his  private  character. 

BROCARIO  (Arnaud  William),  a  celebrated 
Spanish  printer,  at  the  commencement  of  the  1 6th 
century,  printed  the  famous  Poly^lott  Bible,  6  vols, 
folio,  1514— 1516,  under  the  superintendence  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes. 

BKOCHARD  (Bonaventcrx),  author  of  an 
account  of  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  made  by 
him  in  1533.  The  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the 
royal  library  of  France,  and  contains  some  curious 
and  interesting  facts. 

BROGHARD  (Michel  I'Abb^),  professor  at  the 
college  of  Mazarin,  died  in  1729,  author  of  new 
editions  of  Gatollus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ho- 
race, much  commended. 

BROCKLESBY  (Richard),  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, was  born  at  Minehead  in  Somersetshire  m 
1722.  He  was  educated  at  Ballvtore  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  afterwards  went  to  Edinburgh  university, 
and  thence  to  Leyden,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  in  1745.  He  soon  after  settled  in  London, 
and  in  1751  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  college 
of  physicians.  Having  obtained  a  diploma  fh>m 
Cambridge,  he  became  in  1756  a  fellow  of  the  col- 


lege ;  and  in  1758  he  was  appointed  phyncian  to  the 
army,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  Qeramaj  du- 
ing  the  seven  years'  war.  In  October  1760  he  was 
made  physician  to  the  hospitals  for  the  British  forces, 
and  returned  home  a  little  before  the  concliuion  of 
peace  in  1763.  He  died  in  1797.  His  medical 
writings  consist  of  a  few  small  tracts,  and  some  pa- 
pers in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  a 
medical  joumaL  He  was  also  the  author  of  "A 
Dissertation  on  the  Music  of  the  Ancients,**  which 
was  translated  into  German.  Brocklesby  wa&  inti- 
mate with  Burke,  and  hearing  he  was  in  difficulties 
made  him  a  present  of  1000/. 

BROCKES  (Babthold  Hsnby),  a  native  of 
Hamburg,  obtained  some  renutetion  by  his  poetry, 
both  original  and  translated.  He  gave  Germaa 
versions  of  Pope,  Thomson,  &c  and  died  in  1747, 
aged  67. 

BRODEAU  (John,  Latin  Brodaeus\  bom  st 
Tours  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centary, 
studied  law  at  Bourges  under  Alciatus^  but  entirely 
relinquished  the  pursuit  of  it  for  that  of  belles-lettres, 
and  traveliiuff  into  Italy,  formed  connections  with 
Sadolet,  Bembo,  Manutius,  and  other  literary  cha- 
racters. On  his  return  to  France,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  several  critical  works,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  a  collection  of  observations,  corrections,  ex- 
planations, &c.  of  ancient  authors,  entitled  **  Mis- 
cellanea." Of  this,  the  six  first  books  are  published 
in  the  second  volume  of  "  Gruter's  Lampas,  sen  lax 
artium,"  1604 ;  and  the  four  latter  books  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  same  collection.  Brodean  died  at 
Tours,  where  he  was  a  canon  of  St  Martin,  in  1563. 
BRODERIG  (Stephen),  bishop  of  WaUenin 
Hungary,  and  chancellor  to  the  king,  Louis  11., 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  last  and  fatal  battle 
against  the  Turks,  at  Mohatx.  Brodcric  wrote  an 
account  of  this  battle,  under  the  title  of  *'  De  clade 
Ludovici  II.  regis  Hungaria,"  which  was  repub- 
lished in  1688,  entitled  "  Narratio  de  proelio,"  &c. 
Broderic  died  in  1540. 

BRODERSON  (Abraham),  bom  in  Sweden  in 
the  14th  century,  and  allied  to  some  of  the  most 
powerful  families  in  the  country,  was  the  favourite 
of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Valdemar,  who  reigned  in 
Denmark  and  Norway.  It  is  said  that  this  princess 
had  a  child  by  Broderson,  and  she  certainly  testified 
more  than  ordinary  reg^ard  for  him,  by  investing 
him  with  honours  and  dignities.  The  influence 
which  he  thus  acquired  gave  offence  to  the  queen's 
nephew,  Eric  of  Pomerania,  who  on  sharing  the 
government  with  his  aunt,  caused  Broderson  to  be 
arrested  in  Holstein,  where  he  was  beheaded  in  1410. 
BROECKHUYSB  (John,  in  Latin  Broukku. 
sius),  an  elegant  scholar  and  Latin  poet,  is  remark- 
able for  the  steps  by  which  he  became  a  literary 
character.  Bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1649,  he  was  pat 
apprentice  to  a'n  anothecary ;  but  his  dislike  of  his 
profession  induced  him  to  quit  his  master,  and  go 
on  board  an  India  ship,  where  he  learned  navigation, 
and  by  degrees  rose  to  be  master  of  an  armed  resseL 
It  was  daring  this  employ  that  he  felt  an  inclinatioB 
for  letters  and  poetry,  and  after  having  studied 
Latin  he  left  the  sea,  and  obtaining  the  post  of 
captain  in  the  militia  of  Amsterdam,  devoted  hiinsetf 
with  the  greatest  ardour  to  classical  studies.  While 
still  on  board  his  ship,  he  wrote  several  pieces, 
amon^  them  one  entitled  "  Celadon,  or  impatience 
to  revisit  his  country."  A  collection  of  his  pocmi 
was  published  at  Utreeht  in  1684,  which  gained  hin 
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great  leputation.  He  wu  not  leu  eminent  aa  a 
critic,  and  published  learned  and  valuable  editions 
of  Sannazarius,  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Aonius 
Palearius.  He  translated  into  Latin  father  Rapin's 
«  Parallel  of  Homer  and  Virgil."  He  died  in  1707, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  at  Amstelveen, 
where  he  was  interred.  A  splendid  edition  of  his 
poems  in  4to.  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1711 

BROEUCQUES  (John  Francis  du),  born  a 
Mons  in  1690,  studied  at  Louvain,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Mons,  where  he  was  much  esteemed  for 
his  medical  abilities,  and  continued  practising  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  suddenly, 
July  11,  1749.  He  published  *<  Reflections  surla 
metnode  de  trailer  les  Fi^vres  par  le  Quinquina," 
and  "  Preuves  de  la  necessite  de  regarder  Ics  Urines, 
et  de  Tusage  que  les  medecins  on  doit  faire  pour 
la  Guerison  des  Maladies."*-AMTHONT  Francis, 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  former,  took  his  degree  in 
medicine  at  Louvain  in  1747,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  father  succeeded  to  his  practice,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1767,  the  time  of  his  death.  Two  small 
useful  works,  the  result  of  much  practice,  were  pub- 
lished by  him :  **  Discours  sur  les  erreurs  vulgaires, 
qui  se  commettent  dans  le  traitement  des  Enfans;" 
"  Reformation  des  erreurs  vulgaires  sur  le  regime 
que  la  medicine  prescrit  aux  muades  et  aoz  conva- 
Itfscense." 

BROGLIO.    See  Victor. 

BROGNI  (John  Allarmet),  a  swineherd,  bom 
at  Brogni  in  Savoy,  rose  from  his  obscurity  to  pre- 
ferment under  the  care  of  two  ecclesiastics  who  had 
BccidcntaUy  noticed  his  intelligent  countenance 
whilst  travelling  through  the  mountains.  He  was 
patronised  by  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  by 
pope  Clement  VII.,  who  raised  him  to  the  see  of 
Viviers  and  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1426»  aged  84,  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing, his  virtues,  and  his  piety. 

BROKE  (sir  Philip  Bowes  Verb).     See  App. 

BROKESBY  (Francis),  a  native  of  Stokes  in 
Leicestershire,  and  rector  of  Rowley  in  Yorkshire, 
assisted  Dr.  Nelson  in  the  compilation  of  his 
"  Feasts  and  Fasts,"  and  wrote  several  treatises  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects.  He  died  about  1718. 

BROME  (Adam  de),  a  favourite  of  Edw.  II.,  said 
to  be  the  founder  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  died  in  1332. 

BROME  (Alexander),  an  English  writerin ridi- 
cule of  the  puritans,  was  bom  in  1623,  and  died  in 
1666,  his  occupation  being  that  of  an  attorney  in 
the  court  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London.  He  was 
author  of  the  greater  part  of  the  songs  and  epigrams 
published  agamst  the  rump,  and  three  editions  of 
nis  poems  have  been  printed,  the  latest  being  that  of 
1661.  He  also  wrote  a  congratulatoij  poem  on  the 
restoration,  was  concerned  in  translations  of  Horace 
and  Lucretius,  author  of  a  comedy  called  "  The 
Cunning  Lovers,"  and  edited  the  plays  of  his  name- 
sake Richard  Brome. 

BROME  (Richard),  an  English  dramatist,  con- 
temporary with  Ben  Jonson,  Ford,  Shirley,  Decker, 
&c.,  to  the  first  of  whom  he  was  originally  only  a 
servant  He,  however,  wrote  himself  into  consider- 
able repute,  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  com- 
position of  comedies,  of  which  there  are  fifteen  still 
remaining.  His  pieces  were  acted  in  his  own  days 
with  considerable  applause,  and  one  of  them,  entitled 
**  The  Jovial  Grew/'  was  performed  with  approbation 
a  century  after.    He  died  in  1632. 

BROMEL  (Glaus),  a  Swedish  physician  and 


botanist,  was  bora  in  1639,  and  died  in  1705,  author 
of  several  botanical  and  medical  treatises. 

BROMFIELD  (William),  an  English  surgeon 
of  eminence,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev. 
Martin  Madden  founded  the  Lock  hospital,  of  which 
he  became  a  surgeon.  To  increase  the  funds  of  this 
charity  he  produced  an  alteration  of  an  old  comedy, 
'  The  City  Match,"  which  was  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hospital  at  Drury-lane  theatre.  He 
was  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St  Georse's  hospital, 
and  also  of  the  queen's  household,  and  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age  in  179i^  author  of  "  Chirargical  Ob- 
servations and  Cases,"  and  a  few  profeuional  tracts 
of  little  importance. 

BROMPTON  (John),  a  Cistercian  monk  and 
abbot  of  Jorevall  in  Yorkshire,  author  of  ^*  The 
Chronicon"  that  goes  under  his  name,  lived  after 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  as  lie 
dimsses  in  order  to  speak  of  the  contract  between 
Edward's  sister,  Joan,  and  David,  afterwards  king 
of  Scotland.  This  chronicle  is  printed  in  the  *'  De- 
cem  ScripL  Hist  Angliie,*'  London,  1652,  folio. 

BRONCHORST  (Peter),  a  native  of  Delft, 
eminent  as  a  painter,  was  bom  in  1588,  and  died  in 
1661 .  His  "  Judgment  of  Solomon,"  and  "  Christ 
driving  the  money-changers  out  of  the  teQiple,".are 
still  preserved  with  great  sanctity  in  his  native  town. 

BRONCHORST  (John  Van),  a  painter  of  his- 
tory and  landscape,  was  bom  at  Utxecht  in  1603, 
and  as  he  discovered  an  extraordinarv  genius  before 
he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  under  tho 
direction  of  John  Verburg.  He  was  afterwards  for 
some  time  assistant  to  Peter .Mattys,  a  painter  on 
glass,  at  Brabant  After  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  he  entered  the  school  of  Cornelius  Poe- 
lemburg,  and  beins  charm^  with  his  taste  of  design, 
pencilling,  and  colour,  imitated  his  style  with  great 
success.  Till  his  d6th  year  he  painted  on  glass,  but 
after  that  time  in  oil,  after  the  manner  of  Poelem- 
burg,  and  obtained  a  lasting  reputation.  In  the 
choir  of  the  new  church  at  Amsterdsm  there  are 
three  of  his  paintings  on  glass,  which  are  exhibited 
as  curiosities;  and  in  the  same  church,  on  the  fold- 
ing doors  of  the  organ,  are  three  historical  paintings 
in  oil,  "  The  triumph  of  David  over  Goliah,"  "  thp 
anointing  of  Saul,"  and  "  the  attempt  of  Saul  to 
kill  David  while  he  was  playing  on  the  narp,"  which 
are  excellent  performances. 

BRONCHORST  (Peter),  was  bom  at  Leyden, 
in  1648,  and  from  an  obscure  original,  arrived,  by 
the  power  of  his  own  genius,  and  incessant  applica- 
tion, without  any  master,  at  distinguished  excel- 
lence as  a  painter  in  water-colours.  His  subjects 
were  birds  and  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  he  copied 
after  nature  with  uncommon  life,  exactness,  and 
expression.     He  died  in  1723. 

BRONGNIART  (Aogustus  Lewis),  apothecary 
to  Lewis  XVI.,  was  appointed  professor  at  the  col- 
lege of  pharmacy,  succeeded  Rouelle  the  younger  as 
professor  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts,  and  was 
afterwards  colleague  withFourcroyat  the  repubh'can 
Lyceum  and  tl^e  Garden  of  Plants.  During  a  part 
of  the  period  succeeding  the  revolution,  he  was  apo- 
thecary to  the  army,  and  at  length  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  museum  of  Natural  History.  He  died 
at  Paris,  Feb.  24,  1804,  author  of  a  valuable  work» 
entitled  "  Tableau  Analytique  des  combinaisons  et 
decompositions  de  differente^  substances,"  ParisL 
1778,  §vo. 
BRONZINO.    See  Allori. 
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BRONZING  (Agnolo),  &  painter  of  history  and 
portrait,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1511,  and  became 
the  disciple  of  Puntormo,  with  whom  he  continued 
for  several  years,  and  whose  style  ho  acquired  to 
such  a  decree,  that  the  paintings  of  one  and  of  the 
other  could  not  be  readily  distinguished.  His  extra- 
ordinary abilities  are  sufficiently  evinced  in  all  his 
performances ;  among  others,  at  Florence,  a  Nativity 
is  mentioned  as  incomparable,  and  also  a  Venus 
embracing  Cupid,  attended  on  one  side  by  mirthful 
loves,  and  on  the  other  by  jealousy,  fraud,  and  other 

Sassions,  allegorically  represented.  His  taste  of 
esign  was  grand ;  his  pencil  neat,  but  free ;  his 
colouring  resembled  that  of  Puntormo,  and  in  his 
draperies  he  imitated  the  manner  of  Michael  Angelo 
Bttonarotti.     He  died  in  1580. 

BROOGMAN  (Charles  Ulric),  a  Swedish 
writer  on  the  subjects  of  education  and  pedagogical 
literature.  Though  bom  in  low  life,  he  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  king,  who  sent  him  to  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  various  systems 
of  elementary  instruction  adopted  in  that  country, 
from  which  he  formed  a  system  of  his  own  on  eclec- 
tic principles.  Returning  home,  he  published  an 
account  of  the  different  educational  institutions  in 
Germany,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  time  at 
which  he  wrote ;  was  appointed  rector  of  the  German 
school  at  Stockholm,  lind  about  the  same  time  com- 
menced a  pedagogical  journal,  in  which  may  be 
found  many  interesting  papers  on  subjects  connected 
with  education.  He  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
in  1812. 

BROOKE  or  BROKE  (Sir  Robert),  an  eminent 
lawyer,  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reigri  of  Mary  I.,  haying  been 
previously  common  serjeant  and  recorder  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons. 
He  wrote  "  La  Graunde  Abridgment,"  an  abstract 
of  the  '*  Year  Books,"  to  the  reign  of  Mary,  which 
has  passed'  through  several  editions,  among  which 
the  first  is  reckoned  the  best.  He  also  collected  the 
most  remarkable  cases  adjudged  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  from  the  6th  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  4th 
of  queen  Mary,  under  the  title  of  *'  Auscun*s  Novel 
Cases/'  -of  which  there  have  also  been  several 
editions.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  "A  Read- 
ing on  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  22d  Henry  VIII. 
cap.  2."  London,  1647, 8vo.     He  died  in  1558. 

BROOKE  (Ralph),  York  herald  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  distinguished  himself  by  his  attacks  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  Britannica  of  Camden,  in  two 
works,  the  second  of  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
publish,  but  which  has  been  since  given  to  the 
world  by  Anstey.  He  was  a  man  of  profligate  and 
unprincipled  conduct,  and  twice  imprisoned  and 
suspended  for  scandalous  misbehaviour.  His  only 
production  of  any  character  is  a  work  dedicated  to 
James  I.,  entitled  "  A  Catalogue  and  Succession  of 
Kings,  Princes,  Dukes,  Marquisses,  Earls,  and 
Viscounts,  of  this  Realm,  since  the  Norman  Con- 
quest until  1619."  small  folio.     He  died  in  1625. 

BROOKE  (Frances),  a  novelist,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Moore,  as  remarkable  for  the  suavity  and 

Sntleness  of  her  manners,  as  for  her  literary  talents, 
er  first  known  literary  performance  was  the  '*  Old 
Maid,"  a  periodical  work  published  weekly,  from 
November,  1755,  to  July,  1756.  In  the  same  year 
she  published  "  Virginia/'  a  tragedy,  and  in  1763 
the  novel  of  "  Lady  Juliet  MandeviUc,"  which 
excited  considerable  attention.     She  is  also  the  au- 


thor of  "  Emily  Montague,"  "  Memoirs  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  St.  Forlaix,"  in  4  vols,  each;  the  **  Ezcor- 
sion,"  2  vok. ;  the  "  Siege  of  Sinope/'  a  tragedy^ 
and  the  still  popular  musical  piece  of  "  RonBa.** 
She  died  in  1789. 

BROOKE  (Henry),  an  ingenioos  mathor  in 
polite  literature,  was  the  son  of  a  dergyman  in 
Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  1706.  He  was  first 
educated  under  Dr.  Sheridan,  and  then  entered  in 
Dublin  college,  whence,  so  early  as  his  seventeenth 
year,  he  was  removed  to  the  Temple.  Being  re- 
called to  Ireland,  to  attend  the  dying  bed  of  an 
aunt,  he  received  from  her  the  guardianship  of  aa 
amiable  young  cousin,  between  whom  and  himsdf  a 
mutual  attachment  was  formed,  which  ripened  m 
early  that  a  private  marriage  took  place,  and  tbe 
young  lady  became  a  mother  before  she  had  com- 
pleted the  age  of  fourteen.  He  lived  some  tine 
after  this  in  domestic  retirement,  till  an  increasing 
family  obliged  him  to  think  of  some  mode  of  profil- 
ing by  his  abilities.  He  went  to  London,  and  there, 
as  it  is  said  under  the  eye  of  Pope,  wrote  his  pfaOo- 
sophical  poem  of  "  Universal  Beauty,"  in  1735.  Oa 
returning  to  Ireland,  he  practised,  though  nnvil- 
lingly,  the  law,  as  a  chamber-counseL  An  ambitioa 
to  acquire  distinction  in  poetry  and  elegant  litera- 
ture was,  however,  his  niling  passion;  and,  on  a 
third  visit  to  London,  he  wrote  bis  tragedy  of 
"  Gustavus  Vasa."  Government,  however,  fi»r- 
bidding  its  representation  on  the  stage,  on  accoaot 
of  the  sentiments  of  liberty  it  contained,  tlie  play 
was  published  by  subscripUo'n  in  1739,  and  produced 
a  greater  emolument  to  the  author  than  if  it  bad 
been  acted.  The  party  in  opposition  was  at  this 
time  headed  by  Frederic  prince  of  Walea,  who 
affected  to  be  the  great  patron  both  of  letters  and 
liberty.  Brooke  warmly  attached  himself  to  his 
royal  highness,  took  a  house  at  Twickenham,  near 
Pope's,  and^ent  over  for  his  wife,  who  was  proposed 
by  the  prince  as  wet-nurse  to  a  child  of  whom  the 
princess   was  then  pregnant.    Amid  the  flatteiiag 

Erospects  of  futurity,  however,  he  probably  foand 
is  means  inadequate  to  present  support;  for  his 
wife's  solicitations  induced  him  to  part  with  his 
house  at  Twickenham,  dismiss  his  senranta,  and 
return  to  a  life  of  privacy  in  his  native  country.  He 
continued  to  cultivate  the  muses;  and  a  tragedy  of 
his  writing,  "  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,"  was 
acted  in  1745,  at  Dublin,  where  his  prohibited 
"  Gustavus  Vasa "  had  before  appeared.  In  that 
year  he  published  his  "  Farmer's  Letters,"  addressed 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  designed  to  promote 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  patriotism.  Tliis  vms 
the  period  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  patronised 
Mr.  Brooke  both  as  a  poet  and  a  friend  of  freeduni, 
and  gave  him  the  post  of  barrack-master.  He  pro- 
bably now  passed  some  years  at  Dublin  in  business 
and  society,  but  of  this  portion  of  his  life  little  is 
known.  As  a  poet,  he  appeared  with  ffreat  advan- 
tage in  Moore's  publication  of  "  Fables  for  the 
Female  Sex,"  1747,  to  which  he  contributed  three 
pieces  of  superior  merit  Disappointed  in  Tiews  of 
further  advancement,  he  again  retired  to  the  conn- 
try,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  letters,  writing 
dramatic  pieces  and  novels.  From  the  catalogue  of 
his  works,  it  appears  that  his  tragedy  of  Uie  "  Earl 
of  Essex,"  acted  in  Dublin  in  1749,  was  also  p^- 
formed  at  Drury-lane  in  1760;  but  several  other 
tragedies  and  comedies  are  not  mentioned  as  having 
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appeared  on  any  theatre,  though  probably  some  of 
tfaera  gained  admission  to  the  Irish  stage.  He  wrote, 
in  1762,  a  prose  work  in  octavo,  entitled,  "  The  Trial 
of  the  Roman  Catholics;"  and  his  novel  (galled  "  The 
Pool  of  Quality,"  first  published  in  1766,  attracted 
considerable  attention;  though  the  latter  volumes 
were  strongly  tinctured  with  that  methodistical  spirit 
in  which  the  religious  fervour  of  his  mind  at  leugth 
terminated.  His  thoughtless  profusion  in  money 
matters  having  involved  him  in  the  necessity  of  first 
mortgaging  and  then  selling  his  paternal  lands,  he 
left  the  country,  and  rented  a  house  iu  Kildare, 
which,  altera  few  years'  residence,  he  quitted  for  a 
fkrm  near  his  former  habitation.  The  death  of  his 
wife,  after  an  union  of  near  fifty  years,  aggravated 
by  the  loss  of  a  fi&vourtte  child,  gave  an  irreparable 
shock  to  his  intellects,  which  at  length  ended  in 
almost  total  imbecility.  A  novel  entitled  "  Juliet 
Grenvillo,"  published  in  1774,  indicated  still  more 
sensibly  than  the  last  volumes  of  the  "  Fool  of 
Quality,*'  his  decline  of  faculties.  Two  poems, 
"  Redemption,"  and  the  "  Fox  Chace,"  are  among 
his  later  works,  and  are  probably  little  known  or 
read.  He  died  in  October,  1783,  leaving  only  two 
survivors  of  his  seventeen  children.  His  dramatic 
and  other  works  (the  novels  excepted)  were  printed 
iu  4  vols.  8vo.  1780.  He  was  in  possession  of  the 
place  of  barrack-master  of  MuUingar  at  his  death. 

BROOKE  (James),  an  ingenious  writer,  who 
cnntiuued  the  publication  of  the  "North  Briton" 
after  it  was  relinquished  by  Wilkes,  till  its  termina- 
tion, was  a  man  of  wit  aud  talent,  and  author  of  a 
great  number  of  political  pamphlets,  prologues,  epi- 
logues, songs,  and  other  light  pieces,  many  of  which 
are  said  to  hare  been  spirited  and  humourous  effu- 
sions. Ho  died  in  Rathbone-place,  London,  iu 
1807,  at  the  age  nf  80. 

BROOME  (Willi A mV  a  native  of  Cheshire, 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  appeared  in  the  world 
at  an  early  period  as  a  translator  of  the  Iliads  into 
prose,  in  conjunction  with  Ozcli  and  Old  is  worth,  a 
translation  which,  though  now  forgotten,  was,  iu 
Toland's  opinion,  superior  to  that  of  Pope.  After 
his  introduction  to  Mr.  Pope,  he  was  employed  by 
him  to  make  extracts  from  Eustathius  for  the  notes 
to  the  translation  of  the  Iliad ;  and  in  Pope's  Mis- 
cellanies, many  of  his  early  pieces  were  inserted. 
When  the  success  of  the  Iliad  gave  encouragement 
to  a  version  of  the  Odyssey,  Pope  called  Fenton  and 
Broome  to  his  assistance ;  taking  half  the  work  upon 
himself,  and  assigning  the  other  half  to  his  coadju- 
tor»— 'four  books  being  allotted  to  Fenton,  and  eight 
to  Broome.  To  the  lot  of  Broome  fell  the  2d,  6th, 
8ih,llth,  12th,  16th,  18th,  and  53d;  together  with 
all  the  notes.  The  stipulated  pecuniary  recompense 
of  Broome  was  500/.,  together  with  copies  amount- 
ing to  the  value  of  about  100/.  more ;  while  Fenton, 
it  is  said,  was  to  receive  300/.  for  his  four  books  ; 
which  offended  Broome,  and  produced  a  misunder- 
standing between  him  and  his  employer.  He  re- 
presented Pope  as  avaricious,  and  Pope  pursued 
him  with  avowed  hostility.  Among  other  disrespect- 
ful reflections  in  the  Dunciad  and  the  Bathos,  he 
reckons  Broome  among  "  the  parrots  who  repeat 
another's  words,  in  such  a  hoarse  odd  tone,  as  makes 
them  aeem  their  own.*'  Mr.  Broome  published  a 
mbcellany  of  poems;  and  in  1728,  on  the  king's  visit 
to  Cambridge,  he  obtained  the  title  of  L.L.D.  In 
1733,  he  was  presented  by  the  crown  to  the  rectory 
of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held  with  Oakley 


Magna  in  Suffolk,  given  to  him  by  lord  Cornwallis, 
together  with  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk;  he 
then  resigned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two 
preferments.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
amused  himself  with  translating  odes  of  Anacreon, 
which  he  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
under  the  name  of  Chester.  He  died  at  Bath,  Nov. 
16,  1745. 
BROSCHI.  See  Farinello. 
BKOSSARD  (Sebastian  de),  an  eminent  mu- 
sical writer,  was  in  the  early  part  of  life  prebendary 
and  chapcl-master  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Stras- 
burg,  but  afterwards  grand-chaplain  and  chapel- 
master  of  the  cathedral  of  Meaux.  One  of  his  works 
is  entitled  "  Prodromus  Musicalis,  ou  Elevations  & 
Motels  A  Voix  seule,  avec  une  Basse  continue," 
folio.  Of  this,  a  second  part,  entitled  *'  Elevations 
&  Motets  ;\  ii.  et  iii.  Voix,  &  h.  Voix  seule,"  &c. 
was  published  in  1G98,  folio.  His  most  valued  work 
is  a  "  Dictionary  of  Music,  containing  an  Explana- 
tion of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  Terms 
used  in  Music,"  Amsterd.  fol,  1703.  Brossard  pos- 
sessed a  numerous  library  of  music,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Lewis  XIV.,  who  granted  him  a  pension. 
He  died  at  Meaux  in  1730,  aged  above  70.  * 

BROSSE.  See  De  Brossk. 
BROSSE,  (Gi;y  de  la),  a  considerable  benefac- 
tor to  the  science  of  botany,  was  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  "France.  By  his  con- 
tinued solicitations  to  this  prince  and  his  minister 
cardinal  Richelieu,  with  the  aid  of  the  first  physician 
Bouvart,  he  obtained  the  establishment  of  the  royal 
physic-garden  at  Paris,  in  1626,  and  procured  the 
necessary  funds  for  its  support  He  published  in 
1628  a  work  eutiUed  "  De  la  Nature  des  Plantes,  & 
Dessein  d'un  Jardin  Royal,"  8vo. ;  in  16S4,  "  Avis 
dcfensif  du  Jardin  Royai,"  &c.  4to. ;  and  in  1G36 
he  published  a  fuller  "  Description  du  Jardin  Royal 
des  Plantes  Medicinales,  contenant  le  Catalogue  des 
Plantes  qui  y  sont  cultivees,"  4to.  The  garden  was 
opened  for  demonstrations  in  1640,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  published  "  L'Ouverture  du  Jardin  Royal," 
12mo.  He  left  unfinished  a  collection  of  figures  of 
plants  in  the  royal  garden,  consisting  of  forty-fivo 
plates,  folio,  very  finely  executed,  and  mostly  repre- 
senting exotics,  many  of  them  from  Canada.  Of 
these,  Vaillant  and  Jussieu  the  elder  struck  off  sixty 
copies.     It  is  not  known  how  long  la  Brosse  lived. 

BROSSES  (Charles  de),  an  eminent  magis- 
trate and  man  of  letters,  bom  in  1709  at  Dijon, 
displayed  from  an  early  age  great  quickness  uf  parts, 
and  an  ardent  desire  for  instruction.  As  a  profes- 
sion, he  pursued  the  track  of  his  predecessors,  and 
became  a  counsellor  of  parliament  in  1730,  and  a 
president  a  mortier  in  1741.  He  was  more  than  once 
chosen  to  carry  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  the  remon- 
strances of  the  people,  and  he  partook  of  the  honour- 
able disgrace  which  this  office  inflicted  on  many 
worthy  men  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV.  At  length, 
however,  lie  obtained  the  highest  testimony  of  court 
approbation,  by  his  appointment  to  the  presidency  of 
the  parliament  of  Burgundy  in  1774.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  his  public  duties,  historj',  geography,  my  tho- 
^^SYt  antiquities,  metaphysics,  languages,  all  had  a 
share  of  his  attention,  and  he  pursued  each  with  all 
the  ardour  and  activity  of  his  character.  Besides 
various  memoirs  in  the  collections  of  the  academies 
of  belles-lettres  of  Paris  and  Dijon,  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  and  the  Dictionnaire  Encyclop6dique,  he 
I  was  the  author  of  the  following  separate  works : 
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"  Letten  on  Uie  Discovery  of  Herculaneum ;" 
"  History  of  Voyages  to  the  Southern  Regions,'*  2 
vols.  4to. ;  "  On  the  Worship  of  Fetiches,  or  a  Pa- 
rallel  between  ancient  Idolatry  and  that  of  the 
People  of  Neffreland  ;*'  (this  is  a  very  curious  phi- 
losophical and  mythological  performance ;)  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  mechanical  Formation  of  Languages," 
2  vols.  12mo. ;  and  "  History  of  the  Roman  Republic 
in  the  course  of  the  Seventh  Age  of  Rome,  by  Sal- 
lust  ;  in  part  translated  from  the  Original  of  that 
Author,  m  part  composed  and  restored  from  the 
scattered  Fragments  of  his  lost  Works ;"  3  vols.  4to. 
He  died  in  Paris,  May  7,  1777. 

BROSSETTE  (Claude),  bom  at  Lyons  in  1G71, 
first  entered  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  became  a 
lawyer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Lyons, 
and  keeper  of  the  public  library  of  that  city.  Be- 
sides some  professional  works,  he  was  the  author  of 
"A  brief  History  of  the  Town  of  Lyons;"  and  "A 
new  historical  Eulogy  of  the  Town  of  Lyons,*'  4to., 
1711;  both  written  with  elegance,  and  published  by 
order  of  the  consular  body  of  that  place ;  *'  Histori- 
cal Elucidations  of  the  Satires  and  other  Works  of 
Boileau  Desprfaux,*'  2  vols.  4to.,  and  "  A  Commen- 
tary on  the  Satires  and  other  Works  of  Regnier.'* 
Brossette  died  at  Lyons  in  1746. 

BROUSSIER  (Martha),  a  woman  who,  by  the 
great  dexterity  with  which  she  distorted  her  counte- 
nance, imposed  upon  the  credulous  multitude  and 
the  superstitious  clergy  in  France.  Her  arts  were 
detectM  by  Henry  I  v.,  who  imprisoned  her  for  40 
days,  and  then  set  her  at  liberty,  when  she  proceeded 
to  Rome,  but  was  dismissed  by  the  pope  with  dis- 
grace, and  died  in  obscurity  in  an  hospital  about 
the  year  1600. 

BROTIER  (Gabriel),  abb^,  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  of  belles-lettres,  distinguished  by 
his  classical  erudition,  was  bom  at  Tonnay,  a  small 
town  of  the  Nivernois,  in  the  year  1723,  and  educa- 
ted in  the  Jesuits'-collegc  of  Louis  le  Grand,  of  which 
he  was  several  years  librarian.  He  was  endowed 
with  a  retentive  memory  and  great  penetration;  and, 
except  the  mathematics,  to  which  we  are  told  he 
gave  little  application,  he  was  acquainted  with  every 
hrauth  of  science,  natural  history,  chymistry,  and 
even  medicine.  The  belles-lettres,  however,  were 
hh  graail  pursuit :  he  had  a  profound  knowledge  of 
aJL  the  dead  languages,  but  particularly  the  Latin,  of 
which  he  was  completely  master;  and  he  was  well 
acqtiaiuled  also  with  most  of  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  the 
JesuiU,  he  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  M.  de 
la  Tour,  where  he  spent  the  last  twenty-six  years  of 
bis  life,  and  published  those  great  and  magnificent 
works  wbich  will  render  his  name  immortal;  an 
edition  of  Tacitus,  enriched  not  only  with  notes  and 
learned  dissertations,  but  also  with  supplements,  which 
iiiduci;  us  sometimes  to  doubt  whether  the  modern  wri- 
ter ii  tint  a  successful  rival  of  the  ancient ;  and  an  edi- 
tLon  of  Pliny  the  natnralist-^the  notes  and  illustrations 
to  which  are  only  a  short  abridgment  of  what  he  had 

S  re  pared,  to  correct  and  enlarge  the  edition  of  Har- 
tmin,  and  to  give  an  historical  account  of  all  the 
new  dittqv lories  made  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  To  these  two  works,  which  procured  to 
the  abb^Brotier  the  appUiuses  of  all  the  learned  men 
in  Europe,  he  added  some  others  of  less  importance  ; 
such  m,  a  beautifol  ediUon  of  Phadrus ;  and  an 
edition  of  Ranin's  poem,  De  Hortis— to  which  he 
— «ib^omrd  a  "  History  of  Gardens,*'  written  in  Latin 


with  great  elegance,  and  abounding  in  the 
beautiful  imagery.  His  other  works  are,  **  Exa 
de  PApologiede  M.rAbb«  de  Prades;"  '^Coocda 
siones  ex  Universa  Thelogia;"  **  Trait*  dca  Moa- 
noies  Romaines,  Grecqnes,  &  Hebr^  compai^cs  avet 
les  Monnoies  de  Prance,  pour  rinteUigence  ^ 
TEcriture  Sainte  &  de  tons  les  Auteurs  Grecs  1 
Romains,"  1760,  4to. ;  «  CL  viri  de  U  Caille  Vita;" 
''  Parallcla  J.  de  la  Fontaine  FabolsB.*  He  dieii 
at  Paris,  Feb.  12,  1789.— Andrkw  Chaslbs,  t^ 
abbe's  nephew,  who  was  arrested  in  February,  1793, 
as  being  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy,  published  iu 
1790,  **  Paroles  m^morables  rfcueillies  pv  Gabt. 
Brotier,"  12mo.  He  was  banished  to  Csien,  whcK 
he  died  in  1798. 

BROUE  (Pbtbr  db  la),  a  native  of  TooknH 
bishop  of  Mirepoix,  died  in  1770,  aged  77  ;  agathfv 
of  some  pastoral  letters. 

BROUGHAM  (Hbnrt),  lord  Brongluun  aal 
Vaux,  tbe  most  distinguished  character,  perhaps,  oT 
his  age,  descended  from  a  very  ancient  fismily  of 
Cumberland,  was  bom  in  SL  Ancbew's-aqaare. 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1779.  His  Ikther  was  n 
gentleman  of  fortune,  and  proprietor  of  Broughaii 
casUe,  in  Westmoreland.  He  received  his  edncatioc] 
at  the  high  school  and  university  of  the  Scotch  nn- 
tropolis,  which  latter  he  entered  in  1795.  He  asc 
only  distinguished  himself  by  his  academical  apph- 
cation,  but,  becoming  a  member  of  a  debating 
society,  gave  early  proofs  of  those  oratorical  powm 
which  were  soon  to  astonish  all  Europe ;  and  beibie 
he  had  attained  his  twentv-fint  y^,  wrote  soaie 
papers  on  geometry,  which  were  interted  in  ths 
"Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society."  On  the 
establishment  of  the  "  Edinburgh  ReWew,*'  in  1803, 
■  he  joined  with  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  others  in  its  tnppovt, 
and  ever  afterwards  continued  one  of  its  most 
valuable  contributors.  Having  gone  through  the 
usnal  preliminaries,  Mr.  Brougham  was  called  to  the 
Scotch  bar,  and  after  staying  there  long  enongh  to 
attain  no  ordinary  reputation,  he  accompanied  bed 
Stuart  de  Rothsay  on  a  tour  to  the  north  of  Earope, 
and  on  his  return  commenced  practice  in  the  com 
mon  law  courts  at  Westminster.  Both  there  and  oa 
the  circuit  he  displayed  abilities  which  brought  him 
into  permanent,  though  not  very  extensive  mactke. 
his  profundity  as  a  lawyer  being  surpassed  by  bsbj 
of  his  contemporaries,  though  none  of  them  cuat 
op  to  him  in  skill,  subtlety,  and  eloquence.  la 
1810,  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Becubrd  placec 
him  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Camellbrd; 
and  in  1812,  he  contested,  but  unsnccessfbl: ^  \h^ 
representation  of  Liverpool  with  Mr.  Canning' ;  iftrt 
which  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  house  of  ccinmow 
as  member  for  Winchelsea,  a  borough  IxdongiDg  i^ 
the  marquis  of  Cleveland.  Ministers  found  hia  t 
powerful  opponent,  and  were  to  be  seen  tiigMi]t 
writhing  under  the  lash  of  his  sarcasm,  his  rmpeti- 
ous  decuiimings,  and  vehement  dennnciationji.  R^ 
was  the  advocate  of  all  popular  measures ;  and,  *h\ 
the  exception  of  a  few  months  devoted  to  a  (hi^ie- 
nental  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  vras  first  ia 
troduced  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  qQ9» 
Caroline,  scarcely  a  day  now  passed  that  did  not  ada 
either  to  his  senatorial  or  forensic  fame.  Previbc* 
to  the  genera]  election  of  1820,  he  had  failed  in  ^ 
attempt  to  represent  the  countv  of  Westmoidand, 
and  in  the  vear  just  mentioned  he  was  also  defeated, 
though  with  a  great  accession  of  votes.  On  tkt 
arrival  in  England  of  queen  Caroline,  whom  he  I 
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escorted  from  St  Omen,   he  was    appointed  her 
Bttorney-genenl,  and  during  the  proceedings  against 
ber  in  the  house  of  lords,  i^vocated  her  cause  with 
a  J^artessness  and  ability  that  haye  never  been 
equalled.     He  spoke  in  her  defence  for  two  sue 
cessire  days,  and  stigmatised  the  evidence  which 
bad  been  offered  against  her,  as  **  inadequate  to 
prove  a  debt;  impotent  to  deprive  of  any  civil  right; 
ridiculous  to  convict  of  the  lowest  offence ;  scan- 
dalous if  brought  forward  to  support  a  charge  of  the 
higheit  nature ;  monstrous  to  ruin  the  honour  of  an 
English  queen."    In  the  early  part  of  1825,  Mr. 
Brougham  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  in  preference 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott     In  the  following  year  he  con- 
tested the  representation  of  Westmoreland  a  third 
time,  but  was  obliged  to  resume  his  seat  for  Win- 
chelsea,  and  in  May,  1827,  he  took  his  place  among 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Canning*8  administration, 
under  which  he  received  a  silk  gown.    On  the  death 
of  that  able  minister,  he  removed  to  the  opposition 
benches,  and  look  every  opportunity  of  opposing  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and  the  party  which  succeeded 
to  power.      In   the  spring  of  1828,   he  made  his 
celebrated  speech  on  the  subject  of  law  reform,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  deprecated  the  idea  of  his 
taking  office,  observing  that  he  should  find  **  pa- 
tronage  an  irksome  incumbrance,  and  the  emolu- 
ments superfluous  to  one  who  had  rather,  with  the 
reit  of  his  fellow-citixens,  make  his  own  hand  mi- 
nister to  his  own  wants."     In  1829,   he  spoke  in 
support  of  the  Catholic  relief  bill,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  resigned  his  seat  in  consequence  of 
the  Maiquis  of  Cleveland's  vote  in  favour  of  the 
WeUington  administration,  but  was,  in  July,  1830, 
returned  to  pariiament  for  the  duke  of  Devour 
shire's  borough  of   Knaresborough.     In  the  par- 
liament which  followed  the  dissolution  of  George 
the   Fourth,    Mr.   Broueham   was    elected   M.P. 
for  Yorkshire,   and  in  the  November  of  the  same 
year  (1830)  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vanx.    His  first  grand  par^ 
liamentary  effort  was  the  introduction  of  a  reform 
into  parliament,   a  bill  for  which  passed  the  com- 
mons ;  but  in  spite  of  all  lord  Brougham's  eloquence, 
was  thrown  out  in  the  lords,  though  it  ultimately 
passed  June  4,  1832.     His  other  measures  relate  to 
the  amelioration  of  our  laws ;  but  though  he  has  been 
enabled  to  efiect  several  improvements  in  the  depart- 
ment over  which  he  himself  presides,  his  attempts  to 
obtain  a  cheap  system  of  common  law  judicature 
have  as  yet  been  successfiilly  opposed.    The  political 
motives  of  lord  Brougham  have  been  variously  inter- 
preted, and  it  is  perhaps  vet  to  be  seen  whether  they 
are  as  disinterested  as  his  numerous  admiren  de- 
sire ;  but  all  parties  concur  in  ascribing  to  him  the 
most  transcendant  and  extraordinary  mental  powers. 
Ko  orator,  perhaps,  since  Cioero,  has  appeared  with 
similar  capacity  fbr  vehement  philippic,  and  in  bitter, 
keen,  and  venomous  sarcasm,  he  stands  unequalled. 
The  assumed  deference  with  which  he  carries  himself 
towards  those  over  whom  he  cannot  but  feel  his 
mental    superiority,    only  tends  to  give  his  irony 
greater  force,  and  he  has  not  been  inaptly  compared 
to  the  anaconda,  which  first  licks  his  victim,  in  order 
that  he  may  with  greater  facility  destroy  it   Several 
of  his  poUtical  adversaries  have  been  seen  to  writhe 
visibly  under  this  species  of  attack  in  the  house  of 
peers,  and  his  more  direct    denunciations  against 
Mr.  Canning  in  the  house  of  commons  bo  infuriated 
(/niv.  fiic^.— Nos.  71  &  72. 


the  latter,  that  the  speaker  was  obliged  to  interfere. 
It  is,  however,  notonlv.as  a  statesman  and  an  advo- 
cate that  lord  B  ougnam's  name  will  descend  to 
posterity ;  literature  and  science  have  always  found 
in  him  a  promoter  and  benefector.  He  was  one  o£ 
the  principal  founders  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution 
and  the  London  University,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useftil  Knowledge  owes  its  origin  chiefly 
to  him.  As  a  writer,  his  powers  are  as  versatile  as 
extraordinary.  In  addition  to  his  "Colonial  Po- 
licy," 2  vols.  8vo.  which  he  composed  in  his  23d 
year,  he  is  the  andior  of  several  scientific  papers  in 
Nicholson's  Journal ;  a  "  Treatise  on  Sheepshear- 
ing,"  for  the  society  of  useful  knowledge ;  **  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Education  of  the  People ;"  and 
a  variety  of  articles  in  the  Edinbursh  Review, 
besides  some  parliamentar}'  speeches,  political  tracts, 
&c.  He  is  also  said  to  have  a  share  in  the  editing 
of  the  Times  newspaper,  but  this  is,  we  believe, 
mere  report  Lord  Brougham  was  married  in  April, 
1819,  to  the  widow  of  John  Spalding,  esq.  by  whom 
he  has  had  two  daughters,  of  whom  one  still  sur- 
vives. He  is  said  to  condescend  occasionally  to 
make  a  pun,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  any  other 
than  the  following  professional  one  :•— His  opinion 
being  one  day  required,  whether  an  action  would 
lie,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  **  yes,  if  the  witnesses 
will  Ue  too." 

BROUGHTON  (Hugh),  a  divine,  famous  in  his 
time  for  profound  and  recondite  learning,  was  bom 
in  1549,  at  Oldbury  in  Shropshire.     Not  much  is 
known  of  his  early  education,  but  it  is  said  by  the 
biographers  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  that  this  excellent 
person,  one  day  on  a  journey  to  Oxford  fell  in  with 
young  Broughton,  who  was  proceeding  on  foot  to 
the  same  place,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  scholar 
there ;  that  being  pleased  with  his  answers  to  certain 
questions  concerning  his  proficiency  in  learning, 
Gilpin  fint  took  him  to  his  own  school  at  Houghton, 
and  thence  sent  him  to  Cambridge.    On  leaving  the 
university  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he  became 
a  celebrated  preacher,  and  drew  a  considerable  num. 
ber  of  hearers.    Meantime  his  studies  were  unre- 
mitted,  and  he  is  said  frequently  to  have  spent  six- 
teen hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  at  his  books.     In 
1588  he  published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Consent  of 
Scriptures,"  which  excited  much   attention  at  its 
first  appearance,  and  was  warmly  opposed  by  Dr. 
Reynolds  of  Oxford.  In  explanation  of  the  doctrine 
of  this  work,  Broughton  read  weekly  lectures  in 
London,  first  in  St  Paul's,  with  the  permission  of 
the  queen  and  council,  who,  however,  obliged  him 
to  make  a  return  of  the  names,  abodes,  and  occupa* 
tions  of  all  his  auditors ;  but  the  opposition  of  the 
bishops  at  length  caused  even  this  indulgence  to  be 
withdrawn,  so  that  Broughton  was  compelled  to  take 
private  rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  town  for  the 
continuance  of  his  lectures.    In  1589  he  went  to 
Germany  with  a  pupil,  and  lived  some  time  at  Frank- 
fort, where  he  held  a  long  dispute  in  the  Jewish  sy- 
nagogue with  a  rabbi,  conoerning  the  truth  of  the 
christian  religion.    After  his  return  he  published 
"  An  Explication  of  the  article  of  Christ's  descent 
into  hell,"  in  which  he  maintained  with  great  learn- 
ing the  opinion  that  Hades  means  only  the  place  of 
the  dead,  not  that  of  punishment     He  passed  much 
of.  his  time  abroad  during  the  remainder  of  queen 
Elisabeth's  reign,  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
many  learned  men,  and  maintaining  his  peculiar 
opinions.     He  addressed  an  epistle  m  Greek  to  tba 
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Geaevans  (printed  &t  Menu  in  1601)  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Christ's  descent;  and  wrote  some  rude  letters 
to  the  celebrated  Beza  of  which  he  sent  copies  to 
the  Jesuit  Senarius,  with  full  permission  to  publish 
them.  After  acting  for  some  time  as  preacher  to 
the  English  at  Middlebui^  in  Zealand,  he  returned 
to  London  in  November  1611,  and  died  there  in 
August  1612.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  were 
printed  together  in  one  large  volume  folio,  London, 
1662,  with  the  singular  title  of  "  The  Works  of  the 
great  Alboinean  Divine,  renowned  in  many  nations 
for  rare  skill  in  Salem's  and  Athens'  tongues,  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  all  rabbinical  learning, 
Mr.  Hugh  Broughton."  During  his  life,  Broughton 
was  not  only  a  subject  of  angry  controversy,  but  of 
ridicule.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "Alchymist/'  thus 
alludes  to  him  :— 

**  Y'are  very  right,  sir,  she  is  a  most  rare  scholar. 
And  is  gone  mad  with  studying  Broughton's  works." 

BROUGHTON  (Richard),  a  popish  ecclesiasti- 
cal historian,  died  in  1634,  author  of  "  An  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Nativity 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons ;"  "  Monasticon 
Britannicum,"  &c. 

BROUGHTON  (Thomas),  a  learned  divine, 
was  born  at  London,  July  5,  1704,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Andrew,  Holborn;  of  which  parish  his  father 
was  minister.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge; and  in  May,  1727,  after  taking  the  deme 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orden. 
In  the  succeeding  year  he  was  ordained  priest,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  removed  from  the 
university  to  the  curacy  of  Offley  in  Hertfordshire. 
In  1739  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Stibingioc, 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  |)resentation 
of  John  duke  of  Bedford,  and  was  appomted  one  of 
that  nobleman's  chaplains.  Soon  after  he  was  chosen 
reader  to  the  Temple,  by  which  means  he  became 
known  to  bishop  Sheriock,  who  in  1744  presented 
him  to  the  valuable  vicarage  of  Bedminster,  near 
Bristol,  together  with  the  chapels  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliife,  St  Thomas,  and  Abbot's  Leigh,  annexed,  and 
subsequently  to  the  prebend  of  Bcdminster  and  Red- 
cliff,  in  the  cathedral  of  Scdisbury.  On  receiving 
this  preferment,  he  removed  from  London  to  Bris- 
tol, where  he  died,  Dec.  21,  1774.  Among  the 
most  valuable  of  his  works  are,  "  Christianity  dis- 
tinct from  the  religion  of  nature,"  8vo. ;  "  Biblio- 
theca  historico-sacro,  a  Dictionary  of  all  Religions," 
2  vols,  folio ;  "  A  Defence  of  the  commonly  received 
opinion  of  the  human  soul,"  6vo. ;  "  The  first  and 
taird  Olynthiacs  and  four  philippics  of  Demosthenes 
revived,"  8vo. ;  "  A  translation  of  the  mottoes  to 
the  Spectator,  Tatler,  and  Guardian,"  12mo. ;  "Part 
of  Bayle's  Dictionary  corrected ;"  "  An  answer  to 
Tindal's Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation ;"  "The 
Bishops  of  London  and  Worcester  on  the  Sacrament 
compaTed,"  8vo. ;  '*  Hercules,"  a  musical  drama ; 
" Four  Dissertations  on  the  prospect  of  Futurity;" 
and  various  articles  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
of  which  work  he  was  one  of  the  principal  compilers. 

BROUNKER,  orBROUNCKER  (William), 
.  lord  viscount  of  Castle  Lyons  in  Ireland,  and  first  pre- 
sident of  the  royal  society  afierits  incorporation,  was 
created  doctor  of  physic  at  Oxford  in  June  1646, 
and  in  April  1660,  was  one  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry  who  subscribed  a  declantion  acknow- 
ledging ^eral  Monk  to  be  the  restorer  of  the  lawt 
ud  priTikfes  of  these  nations.    He  was  chancellor 


to  queen  Catharine  and  keepar  of  het  great  aeal, 
and  also  a  oommissioner  for  executing  tlie  ofiea  of 
lord  high  admiral,  and  master  of  St.  Cathaaoe^s 
hospital  near  the  tower  of  London.  Ele  wrote 
"  Experiments  on  the  recoiling  of  guns,"  pnblished 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions;  an  algebraical 
paper  upon  the  squaring  of  the  Uypertwla,  pab- 
lisfaed  in  SpraU's  History  of  the  Boyal  Society ; 
several  letters  to  Dr.  James  Usher,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  published  at  the  end  of  thai  prinaie's 
life  by  Dr.  Parr;  and  a  transhition  of  the  treatiie 
of  Descartes,  entitled  "Masicse  Compendium," 
which  was  published  without  his  lordship's  asme, 
but  as  done  by  a  person  of  honour,  and  is  enriched 
with  a  commentary  or  animadversions,  which  exhibit 
great  skill  in  the  theory  of  music.  He  died  the  dU 
of  April,  1684. 

BROUSSE  (Joachim  BsRiciBa  db  i.a),  an  ad- 
vocate  of  Poitiers  in  the  16th  cenUiry,  luaown  as  the 
author  of  a  collection  of  poeHM  and  tngediea. 

BROUSSEL  (PsTBB),  a  councillor  of  tho  parliar 
ment  of  Paris,  under  tiie  regency  of  Anne  el  Aos- 
tria,  against  whom  he  excited  several  popular  con- 
motions  by  his  speeches  relative  to  the  taxes.  He 
was  in  consequence  arrested,  but  on  hia  way  to  psi- 
son  was  recognixed  by  the  people,  and  liberated.  He 
died  in  an  advanced  age,  at  the  oommeneeaoeni  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI V. 

BROUSSON  (Claodx),  a  aealons  partisan  of 
the  reformed  religion  iu  France,  was  bom  at  Nisbms 
in  1647,  and  exercised  the  profession  of  an  advocate 
for  twenty  yean,  first  at  Castres,  and  then  at  Ton. 
louse.  By  some  of  his  pleadings  lor  the  protestant 
ministers  and  churches  he  brought  himself  into  dan- 
ger  of  being  arrested,  bnt  it  was  thoneht  mora  ad* 
visable  to  attempt  to  gain  him  over  by  the  offer  of  a 
counsellor's  place,  which,  however,  he  rejected  with 
contempt.  It  was  at  his  house  that  the  aaseaiblT  of 
ahnost  all  the  reformed  churches  in  France  washeU 
in  1683>  which  drew  up  the  resolution  of  oo&tinainjj 
to  assemble  for  public  worship  though  paraoDa  shoald 
come  to  demolish  their  temples.  Troopa  were  seal 
to  seise  seven  or  eight  of  the  persons  chiefly  oen^ 
cemed  in  the  resolution,  and  Brousson  being  one  of 
them,  made  his  esc^e  to  Geneva,  and  tlienoe  In 
Lausanne,  where  he  published  his  *<  SUte  of  the 
Relbrmed  in  France,"  1684,  and  his  "Letters to 
the  French  Clergy  in  flavour  of  the  lefbnned  reli^ 
gion,"  1685.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  depnticf 
from  the  principal  refugees  in  Switaeriand,  to  engage 
the  protestant  powers  to  interest  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  French  reformed  dispersed  throughout  Karopc. 
During  his  stay  at  Berlin,  he  composed,  by  dssue 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  his  "  Letters  ftom 
the  Protestants  in  France  to  ali  other  ProtesUnts.* 
He  then  went  to  Holland,  where  he  ha 
conferences  with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  i 
Fagel.  Returning  to  Switeerland,  he  printed « 
ters  to  the  Roman  Catholics;"  and  in  order  i 
efiectually  to  distribute  them  in  Fiance,  he  ventaied 
in  1669  to  revisit  that  country.  Arriving  in  the 
Cevennes,  and  being  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
protestants  on  the  top  of  a  high  monntain,  he  was 
solicited  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  minister.  He 
accepted  this  dangerous  office,  which  he  exercised  in 
those  parte  for  four  years,  continually  harasaed  hjjn 
clamations,  searches,  and  legal  processes  againsl  hiss. 
He  returned  to  Lausanne  in  I69lib  and  leyiiiPS 
thence  to  Holland,  he  printed  **  A  summaryrefatticn 
of  the  wonders  wrought  by  God  in  the  Cevennes  and 
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Lower  Lancfiedoc,  forth*  cottMUtiou  and  instruction 
of  fait  deioktod  Chnrdi."  H«  likewise  pnbiisiied  a 
Tolmne  of  sermoni,  and  the  states  of  Holland  save 
kim  a  pension  as  a  miDister.  At  the  end  of  1695 
lie  again  risited  France,  and  trarelled  through  most 
of  its  provinces.  Meantime  he  continued  to  exer- 
cise his  pen  in  various  writings,  and  particularly 
•Keited  hnnself  daring  the  negociations  for  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  in  onfer  to  instigate  the  protestant 
|iowevs  to  treat  for  the  re^stablishment  of  the  French 
rdbrmed  drarches.  Finding  that  nothing  was  to 
bo  aapecied  on  this  heed,  he  resolved  upon  another 
tour  in  France;  when,  after  enooontering  many 
ksuHirds  in  different  parts,  he  was  apprehended  a't 
Oleron  in  September  1698,  and  carried  for  trial  to 
Montpelier.  The  charge  of  acting  as  a  minister  he 
did  not  denv,  bat  when  a  plan  drawn  by  his  own 
hand,  and  addressed  to  the  dake  of  Schomberg,  for 
introducing  Engliah  and  Savoyard  troops  into  the 
kingdom,  was  siMwn  to  him,  he  could  make  no  satis- 
ftMStory  answer.  He  was  condemned  to  be  broken 
alive  upon  the  wheel,  which  sentence  he  underwent 
in  the  great  s^are  of  Montpelier,  with  all  the  firm- 
B«is  tMkt  belonged  to  his  character.  He  has  been 
Meeoiitad  a  martyr  by  his  sect,  and  the  states  of 
Holland  maaiteled  their  regard  for  his  memory  by 
ffiandng  a  pension  to  his  widow  in  addition  to  what 
ka  had  enjoyed. 

BEOUSONNET  (Pbtu  Aogustus  Maria),  a 
French  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Montf«lier  in  1761, 
early  appointed  a  professor  in  the  university  of  his 
native  place,  and  in  1785  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Ike  ai»demy  of  sciences.  He  soon  after  visited 
Bn|(land,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  royal 
aoaety,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  appoint- 
•d  secretory  to  Ihe  aaricultaral  society,  and  in  1789 
choasn  aaonber  of  the  electoral  coUsffe.  In  1791 
ka  quittod  France,  and  went  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon, 
mad,  hf  the  intarest  and  peconiary  assistance  of  sir 
Jos^k  BsBiks^  was  appomted  physician  to  the  em- 
boaiy  mtk%  bj  the  United  States  to  the  emperor  of 
Monweo.  lla  sabseauently  became  French  consul 
at  Tenariiey  and  in  1796  retnmed  to  France,  was 


»  profesior  af  botany  at  Montpelier,  where  he 
4iad  lo07.  His  works  at* :  ^  Variss  positiones  circa 
lOiBiralionem ;"  **  Ichthyokigta,  sistens  Piscium  de- 
acnptfopas  el  iconea  ;'*  '*  Anni  Rurale,  on  Galen- 
drior  a  I'oMga  des  Gultivateun,"  2  vols.  18mo.;" 
"  Notes  ponr  servir  de  I'Histoire  de  VEcole  de  M^ 
dicin  de  Montpelier,"  8vo. ;  *<  La  FeuiUe  du  Culti- 
Totonr,"  8  vols.  4to- 

BBOUWSR.    See  BBAitwSR. 

BROWALLIUS  (John),  bishop  of  Abo  in  Pin- 
land,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who  was  member  of  the 
acadaniy  of  sciences  at  Stockholm,  was  bom  at 
Woateras  in  Sweden  in  1707,  and  died  in  1755.  He 
wtole  several  botanical  tracts  in  defence  of  the 
sesoal  ayatem  of  Linnaus ;  but  bis  most  remarkable 
pukKcilion  is  a  treatise  in  Swedish  on  the  diminu- 
tion eC  the  waters,  1755,  intended  as  a  refutation  of 
Ika  opinion  of  Andrew  Celsius,  that  the  level  of  the 
aai^  is  oontinuaUy  sinking. 

BBOWBR  (Christopher),  a  learned  Jesuit, 
taught  pkilosopky  «t  Treves,  and  was  aflcr\t  a  ds 
fOOlor  of  4he  college  of  Pulde.  He  died  in  1617, 
aged  abonl  .45,  author  of  several  works  relating  to 
Ika  aatiauitiea  of  his  own  country. 

BROWN  (Robbrt),  the  fouoder  of  the  religious 
•oel  fini  oalled,  after  his  name.  Brown ists,  and 
ioally  terminatiog   in   that  of  Independents,   was 


descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Rutlandshire, 
and  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge,  where  he  soon 
shewed  a  disposition  towards  innovation.  In  the 
year  1580  he  began  openly  to  attack  the  discipline 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  which  he 
treated  as  anti-christian  and  superstitious.  He  first 
ascended  the  pulpit  in  1581,  at  Norwich,  and  soon 
afterwards,  associating  himself  with  one  Richard 
Harrison,  a  country  schoolmaster,  he  diffused  his 
notions  so  widely,  that  he  was  summoned  before 
8ome  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  and  on  his  con- 
tumacious behaviour  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  sheriff  of  Norwich.  The  interposition  of 
lord  Burghley  having  procured  his  release,  he  went 
to  Middleburgh  in  Zealand,  where  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers obtained  permission  of  the  States  to  found  a 
church  after  their  own  model,  and  Brown  published 
in  1582  a  declaration  of  his  system  in  a  book  enti- 
tled "  A  Treatise  of  Reformation  without  tarrying 
for  any,"  &c.  He  returned  to  Ensland,  and  in 
1585  was  cited  to  appear  before  archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  who  too\c  pains  to  reason  him  outofhis  notions ; 
and  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  his  father  by  lord 
Burghley.  Still  persisting  in  his  notions,  his  lather, 
who  was  much  attached  to  the  church,  expelled  him 
his  house ;  and  Brown  for  some  time  led  a  wander- 
ing life,  exposed  to  great  hardships.  He  must  fre- 
quently, too,  have  been  an  object  of  legal  punish.- 
ment,  since  before  his  death  he  boasted  of  naving 
been  committed  to  thirty-two  prisons,  in  some  of 
which  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at  noon-day.  At 
length  he  fixed  himself  at  Northampton,  where 
labouring  assiduously  to  gain  converts,  he  was  ex,- 
communicated  by  the  bishop  of  Peterborough.  This 
took  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  not  only  made 
his  submission  to  the  church,  but  obtained  a  living 
in  Northamptonshire,  the  emoluments  of  which  he 
received  without  personally  discharging  its  duties. 
In  other  respects,  too,  his  moials  were  licentious, 
and  his  end  unhappy  and  discreditable.  Being  ui^cd 
by  the  constable  of  his  parish  for  the  payment  of 
some  rates,  he  gave  wa^  to  passion  so  far  as  to  treat 
the  officer  with  blows ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  sent  to  Northampton-gaol,  where  he  soon  died, 
in  the  year  1630.  Tne  sect  of  Brown,  so  far  from 
expiring  with  its  founder,  spread  so  much  as  to  be 
an  object  of  alarm;  and  a  bill  was  passed  in  parlia- 
ment to  inflict  severe  pains  and  penalties  on  the 
Brownists,  in  consequence  of  which  many  were  im- 

Srisoned,  some  broognt  to  the  gallows,  and  a  number 
riven  to  Holland,  to  avoid  the  like  sufferings. 
BROWN  (Gborgr,  count  de),   born  in  Ireland 
I,  entered  the  Russian  service  in  1730,   and 


distin^ished  himself  in  several  wars,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  three  times  made  prisoner,  and  sold 
as  a  slave  by  the  Turks.  In  reward  for  the  disco- 
very  of  some  secrets  of  the  divan,  he  was  made  a 
general  in  the  Russian  army,  in  which  he  continued 
till  the  battle  of  Zorndorf,  when  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Prussians,  and  disabled  by  wounds 
for  future  military  services.  He  was  made  governor 
of  Livonia  by  Peter  III.,  and  died  in  1792. 

BROWN  (Thom^sJ,  a  coarsely  humorous  and 
facetious  writer,  better  known  by  the  familiar  appel- 
lation of  Tom  Brown,  was  the  son  of  a  considerable 
Shropshire  farmer,  who  gave  him  a  good  education, 
and  entered  him  of  Christchurch-coUege,  Oxford, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and 
literary  atfaiumcnts.  His  libertinism  and  irregula- 
rity would  not  however  allow  him  to  remain  at  the 
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uniTenity,  and  when  obliged  to  auit  it,  inttead  of 
rpturning  to  his  ftither,  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
after  enduring  excessive  privatious,  became  school- 
master of  Kingston  upon  Thames,  but  soon  lost  this 
situation  by  his  bad  conduct.  Returning  to  London, 
he  published  a  great  variety  of  pieces,  under  the 
names  of  "  Dialogues,  Letters,  Poems,  8lc."  in  all 
of  which  he  discovered  no  small  erudition,  and  a 
vast  and  exuberant  vein  of  humour.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  Ufe,  he  was  in  favour  with  the  earl  of 
Dorset,  who  invited  him  to  dinner  on  a  Christmas- 
day,  with  Dryden,  and  other  gentlemen  celebrated 
for  ingenuity ;  when  Brown,  to  his  agreeable  sur- 
prise, found  a  bank  note  of  502.  under  his  plate;  and 
Dryden  at  the  same  time  presented  him  with  another 
of  100/.  He  died  in  1704,  and  was  interred  in  the 
cloister  of  Westminstei^bbey.  His  whole  works 
were  printed  in  1707,  consisting  of  "  Dialogues, 
Essays,  Declamations,  Satires,  Letters  from  the 
dea<l  to  the  living,  Translations,  Amusements,  &c." 
in  4  vols.  12mo. 

BROWN  (MosBs),  a  man  who  from  a  pen- 
cutter,  acquired  some  eminence  as  a  poet  and 
writer,  was  born  in  1703,  and  died  in  1787,  at 
which  time  he  was  chaplain  of  Morden  college.  He 
was  author  of  **  Percy  Lodge,**  «*  Sunday  Thoughts,** 
an  edition  of  "  Walton's  Angler,*'  and  several 
poems  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Maffazine.*' 

BROWN  (Lancelot),  a  celebrated  horticulturist 
and' planner  of  garden  and  pleasure-grounrls,  who 
obtained  the  name  of  Gapabilitv  Brown,  from  his 
frequent  use  of  that  word  in  reference  to  the  scites 
submitted  to  his  arranpfement,  was  bom  at  Kirkharle 
in  Northumberland,  m  1715.  He  came  early  to 
London,  whore  he  soon  obtained  great  reputation  as 
an  ornamental  gardener,  and  was  employed  by  lord 
Cobham  at  Stowe,  as  well  as  by  many  other  persons 
of  distinction.  He  was  high  sheriff  for  Hunting- 
donshire in  1770,  and  died  in  1773. 

BROWN  (Ultsses  Maximilian),  count  of,  a 
distin£fuished  general  in  the  Austrian  service,  was 
born  at  Basil  in  1705.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
called  into  Hungary  by  his  uncle,  count  George 
Brown,  and  was  present  at  the  famous  siege  of  Bel- 
grade. He  rose  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  1725, 
served  in  Corsica  with  his  regiment  in  1730,  was 
made  colonel  in  1734,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  in  Italy,  especiallv  at  the  battles  of  Parma 
and  Guastalla.  He  was  brigadier-general  in  1736, 
and  on  his  return  to  Vienna,  in  1739,  the  emperor 
created  him  lieutenantrgeneral,  field-marshal,  and 

fave  him  admission  to  the  anUc  council  of  war.  In 
741,  he  commanded  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Molwitz;  and  passing  into  Bavaria  the  same  year, 
he  drove  the  French  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  afterwards  acted  as  plenipotentiary  for  the  em- 
press in  the  alliance  concluded  at  Worms  between 
the  courts  of  Vienna,  London,  and  Tnrin.  In  174^ 
he  followed  prince  Lobkowits  into  Italy,  took  the 
town  of  Veletri,  and  penetrating  into  the  enemies* 
camp,  made  a  number  of  prisoners.  In  1746,  he 
drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  Biilanese ;  and,  join- 
ing the  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  he  oommanded  the 
left  wing  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Placentia,  where 
he  defeated  the  enemy^a  right  wing  nnder  marshal 
Maillebois,  and  secured  the  victory.  Being  after- 
wards appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
destined  against  Genoa,  he  gained  possesMon  of  that 
city,  and  passing  the  Var,  entered  Provence,  of 
great  part  of  which  he  was  near  making  himself 


master,  when  the  approach  of  tho  nanhal  1 
and  the  revolution  oif  Genoa  obliged  him  to 


As  a  recompence  for  his  servicea,  he  wu  made  go- 
vernor of  Transylvania  in  1749,  and  of  the  dty  of 
Prague,  with  the  chief  command  of  all  the  traops  ia 
Bohemia,  in  1752.  When  the  king  of  PmmA  in- 
vaded Saxony,  and  attacked  Bohemia  in  1756^ 
count  Brown  marched  against  him,  repulsed  him  at 
the  battle  of  Lobositx,  and  a  few  days  afterwAids 
undertook  his  famous  march  for  the  relief  •!  the 
Saxon  army  invested  near  Pima.  He  oUigcd  the 
Prussians  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  for  which  service 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece. 
In  1757,  he  marched  again  into  Bohemia,  with  an 
army  collected  in  haste,  to  oppose  a  second  irrup- 
tion of  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  on  May  6,  fought 
the  great  battle  of  Potschemits,  or  Prague,  in  which 
he  was  dangerously  wounded.  Compelled  tanlwal 
to  Prague,  he  dii*d  there  of  his  wounds  on  Joae  % 
aged  fifty-iwo^  with  the  character  of  a  great  gcttetal, 
and  an  equally  skilful  negodator. 

BROWN  (John,  D.D.),  a  clergyman,  and  writer 
of  talents,  was  bom  in  1715,  at  Rothbiuy  in  Nor> 
thumberland.  He  vras  educated  at  St.  John's  c^ 
lege,  Cambridge;  and,  leaving  the  univevaitj  with 
great  reputation  in  1735,  he  received  oidei%  aad 
first  settled  as  a  minor  canon  and  lecturer  im  the 
citv  of  Carlisle.  He  obtained  notice  a«  an  eJccaat 
writer  by  two  semons  preached  after  the  rebrams 
in  1746,  on  the  connection  between  religiona  tnith 
and  civil  liberty ;  and  his  attachment  to  whiggiih 
principles  procured  him  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Qt- 
baldiston,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  obtained  for  him  a 
living  in  Westmorland.  About  this  time  ha  made 
himself  known  as  a  nervous  and  carreci  veniiier, 
first  by  a  poem  entitled  **  Honoor,*'  inacribed  Is 
lord  Lionsdale,  and  next  by  an  "  Bsaay  on  Satiia,** 
addressed  to  Dr.  Warburton,  which  has  baan  pr^ 
fixed  to  that  eminent  critic's  editions  of  P^'s 
works.  The  friendship  of  Warburton  was  ioUowed 
by  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Piwr-paxfc,  whs 
kindly  entertained  Mr.  Brown  at  his  homsb  aad 
afforded  him  some  generous  peeuniaiT  aisislaaeew 
During  his  residence  there,  he  pteacaad  two  mt- 
mons  at  the  Abbey-chnreh  of  Bath,  one  af  which, 
aj^inst  immoderate  gaming,  is  said  to  have  ooM> 
sioned  the  suppression  of  the  public  gaming4aUas 
by  Older  of  tike  magistrate.  In  1751,  he  pohUshed 
a  work  which  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  productions,  his  *'  Eways  on  the  Characteris- 
tics of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.**  This  was  wrrilleB 
with  much  spirit  and  elegance ;  and  while  it  relbtcd 
many  of  the  erroneous  positions  of  the  noble  author, 
it  treated  him  with  candour  and  politeness.  Tbs 
work  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  reached 
a  fifth  edition.  In  1755,  he  took  the  degice  sf 
LL.D.,  and  in  the  same  year  his  tragedy  eC-  "Bar- 
barossa*'  was  advantofeously  brooght  upon  the 
stage.  It  was  succeeded  by  **  Athelstan,"  in  1756, 
but  its  popularity  was  not  equal  to  that  of  **  Barha- 
rossa.*'  The  work  which  forms  a  distinf^uished  esa 
in  his  life,  published  in  1757,  under  the  UHb  of  *' Aa 
Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  ths 
Times»"  became  wonderfully  popular,  and  seeea 
editions  of  it  appeared  in  a  vear.  It  mel,  however 
with  many  answerers  §dd  antagonists;  but,  as 
Voltaire  observes,  its  bast  answer  was,  that  ths 
English,  from  that  period,  began  to  beat  their 
enemies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Brown 
published,  in  1759,  a  second  volume  of  the  "  B»tl^ 
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mate,"  and  aftisrwarda,  "  An  Explanatory  Defence 
o#  tbe  Estimate,  bj  way  of  Appendix  ;*'  but  these, 
tlMn^k  welkwritten  pieces,  could  not  keep  up  the 

KUic  attention  to  a  subject  which  began  to  flag. 
Miides,  the  vanity  and  seliconsequence  which  now 
manifestly  gained  ground  upon  him,  and  made  a 
conspiciMJus  part  of  his  character,  excited  the  disgust 
of  many  of  his  admirers ;  and  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  the  post  of 
one  of  the  king's  chaphuns  in  ordinary,  constituted 
tha  final  snm  of  his  ecclesiastical  promotions.  In 
1760,  he  published  an  **  Additional  Dialogue  of  the 
Dead  between  Pericles  and  Cosmo,"  intended  to 
vindicate  the  political  character  of  the  great  Mi* 
niater  William  Pitt.  His  next  production,  in  1763» 
VMS  **  The  Cure  of  Saul,  a  Sacred  Ode,"  which  was 
eet  to  music,  and  performed  as  an  oratorio.  It  is  a 
petformanee  of  considerable  poetical  merit.  He 
foUofwed  at  in  the  same  year  with  a  congenial  **  Dis- 
•ertation  on  the  Rise,  Union,  and  Power,  the  Pro- 
gpftmann,  Separations,  and  Cormptions,  of  Poetry 
aod  Music,"  an  ingenious  and  elegant  performance, 
which  gave  rise  to  several  publications  in  attack  and 
defence.  In  1765,  he  printed  **  Thoughts  on  Civil 
Liiberty,  licentiousness,  and  Faction,"  in  which  he 
praposed  a  prescribed  code  of  edacation  to  be 
adopted  and  enforced  by  government,  which  called 
dewn  the  animadversions  of  Dr.  Priestley,  in  his 
**  Course  of  Liberal  Education."  Dr.  Brown,  how- 
ever, continued  to  make  additions  to  his  code,  and 
his  writBD(p  on  this  subject  having  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Dnmaiesque,  then  in  Russia,  the  latter 
Baentxoned  Dr.  Brown  to  the  empress  Catherine, 
who  in  consequence  authorised  him  to  draw  up  a 
grand  scheme  of  education  for  Russia,  and  subse- 
quently invited  him  to  visit  St.  Petersburgh,  to 
aniit  in  its  execution.  Ill  health,  however,  pre- 
^rentcd  him  from  undertaking  the  joumev,  after 
■eeeiving  a  liberal  som  for  his  expenses  ana  emolu- 
ment, which  he  very  honourably  returned.  This 
negoetation  considen^ly  agitated  his  spirits ;  and  its 
issne,  together  with  the  reports  and  remarks  it  occa- 
•icHied,  tairt  and  disappointed  him.  His  last  publi- 
cation, in  1776,  was  a  "  Letter  to  Dr.  Lowth,"  in 
answer  to  one  of  that  writer,  to  the  author  of  the 
"  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  wherein  Dr.  Brown 
was  indirectly  marked  out  as  one  of  the  extravagant 
fiatterers  and  partisans  of  that  prelate.  Soon  after 
he  fell  into  a  dejection  of  spirits,  which  became  so 
inColerahle,  that  he  pot  a  ^riod  to  his  life  with  a 
lasor,  in  September,  1766,  in  the  5l8t  year  of  his 
age.  He  left  behind  him  an  unfinished  work  on 
**  The  Principles  of  Christian  Legislation,"  the 
publication  of  which  he  very  particularly  directed  in 
ais  wiU. 

BROWN  (JoRN,  M.D.),  the  head  of  a  modem 
sect  in  physic,  was  born  about  1735  or  1736,  in  the 
parish  of  Buncle,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  where  his 
parents  were  working  people.  He  was  put  appren- 
tice to  a  weaver,  but  discovering  abilities  beyond 
each  a  situation,  an  effort  was  made  to  change  his 
destination,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dunse.  Here  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  ardour  and  success  in 
study ;  and,  having  imbibed  a  large  portion  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  he  looked  forwiutl  to  the  ministe- 
rial office  among  the  strict  sect  of  seceders.  This, 
however,  upon  some  disgust,  he  quitted  fur  the 
established  church  of  ScoSand ;  and,  after  having 
for  some  time  acted  as  private  tutor  in  a  gentleman's 


family  in  the  country,  he  came  up  to  Edinbui*gh 
about  1756,  and  entered  as  a  student  of  divinity  in 
the  university.  His  religious  principles,  however, 
gradually  forsook  him,  so  that  ho  renounced  the 
further  pursuit  of  theology,  and  retired  to  Dunse,. 
where  he  officiated  for  a  year  as  usher  in  the  school 
in  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  1759,  and  cemmenciug  the  study  of 
physic,  was  admitted  to  the  gratuitous  attendance 
on  the  professor's  lectures,  ana  obtained  the  parti- 
cular patronage  of  the  celebrated  CuUen,  who 
employed  him  as  a  private  tutor  in  his  own  fomily, 
ana  assiduously  recommended  him  to  others.  About 
this  time  Brown  married,  and  set  up  a  boarding- 
house,  which  soon  filled  with  students ;  but  through 
his  negligence  or  unskilfulness  in  common  affairs, 
he  ran  into  debt,  and  at  length  became  a  bankrupt 
Soured  by  this  misfortune,  and  irritated  by  dis- 
appointment in  his  attempt  to  obtain  a  vacant  me. 
dical  chair  in  the  university,  and  to  be  admitted 
into  the  philosophical  society,  he  quarrelled  with 
Dr.  CuUen,  and  became  a  bitter  opponent  of  his 
doctrines,  as  well  as  a  sarcastic  censurer  of  the  other 
professors,  and  of  the  whole  body  of  regular  physi- 
cians. He  now  framed  to  himself  a  new  theory  of 
medicine,  which  was  to  supersede  all  that  had 
hitherto  appeared,  and  the  result  was  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "  Elementa  Medicinae,"  a  kind  of  text 
book,  which  he  explained  in  a  set  of  private  lec- 
tures. These  were  resorted  to  by  a  number  of  the 
medical  students  in  the  university,  and  a  new 
medical  lansuage  being  introduced,  amid  ideas 
totally  at  variance  with  formei  opinions  maintained, 
the  regular  pursuit  of  medicine  was  for  a  time  ex- 
tremely obstructed  by  hot  disputes,  and  virulent 
abuse  of  the  stated  professors  of  the  university. 
Brown  himself  scruplea  no  means  to  push  his  doc- 
trines, and  the  practice  deduced  from  them ;  took  a 
doctor's  degree  at  St  Andrew's,  and  for  some  years 
carried  on  the  contest.  At  length  his  misconduct 
and  irregularity  ruined  his  reputation ;  he  became 
extremely  involved  in  his  circumstances,  and,  as  a 
last  chance,  removed  to  London  in  1786.  He  en- 
deavoured to  excite  attention  by  publishing  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Old  Systems  of  rhysic,"  but  with- 
out success;  and  in  October,  178b,  when  he  was 
about  to  begin  a  course  of  lectures,  he  was  suddenly 
taken  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy.     Such  was  the  end  of  > 

a  man,  whose  opinions,  though  not  admitted  to  the  1^ 
extent  and  in  the  form  in  which  he  proposed  them,  ^* 
made  a  considerable  change  in  mMical  language  * 
and  doctrine,  not  only  where  they  were  first  promul- 
gated, but  in  the  principal  schools  of  Europe.  It 
was  his  great  attempt,  as  it  has  been  that  of  several 
theorists  before  him,  to  simplify  medicine,  by  throw- 
ing all  diseases  and  sll  remedial  powers  into  large 
and  strongly-marked  classes,  which  would  afford 
easy  discrimination,  and  render  lesser  distinctions 
unnecessary.  The  "Elementa"  have  been  published 
in  more  than  one  place  on  the  continent,  and  his 
"Observations"  have  been  translated  into  Italian, 
and  published  at  Pavia.  The  best  edition  of  the 
English  translation  of  the  "  Elements  "  is  that  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  with  a  biogra- 
phical preface. 

BROWN  (John),  a  painter  of  merit,  bom  at 
Edinburgh  in  1752|  died  m  1787.  Lord  Monboddo 
published  his  **  Letters  on  the  Poetry  and  Music  of 
the  Italian  Opera,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
widow,  in  1789. 
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BROWN  (John),  a  landscape  engraver  of  dis- 
tinguished  eminence,  was  a  fellow-pupil  with  Wool- 
let,  whose  style  and  manner  he  imitated,  and  whose 
excellence  he  very  nearly  approached.  His  prints, 
from  the  paintings  of  Salvator  Rosa  and  other  great 
artists,  are  executed  with  extraordinary  hrilliancy, 
spirit,  and  effect,  admirably  characteristic  of  the 
originals.  Brown,  who  was  an  associate  of  the 
royal  academy,  died  October  2,  1801,  aged  60. 

BROWN  (William),  an  eminent  gem-engraver, 
was  much  patronised  in  early  life  by  the  empress 
Catharine  of  Russia,  for  whose  cabinet  he  had  an 
unlimited  order,  and  there  the  principal  specimens 
of  his  art  are  preserved.  He  afterwards  lived  at 
Paris,  and  was  much  employed  by  Louis  XVI.  till 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  drove*  him  to 
England.  He  died  in  London,  July  20,  1825,  in 
his  77th  year 

BROWN  (Charles  Bkockdbn),  an  American 
novelist  and  writer  on  general  literature,  was  bom 
in  1771,  and  educated  for  the  bar.  He  resided  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  1793,  and  afterwards  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  wrote  his  novels,  and  also  established  a 
magazine.  The  first  novel  he  wrote  was  entitled 
"Canvin,  or  the  Biloqulst ;"  but  the  first  he  published 
was  *'  Alcttin,"  a  fragment.  His  other  tales  ap- 
peared in  the  following  orders— Wieland,  Ormond, 
Arthur  Mervyn,  Edgar  Huntley,  Clara  Howard 
(published  here  first,  under  the  title  of  Philip  Stan* 
ley),  and  Jane  Talbot  (published  here  in  1804). 
He  was  also  the  author  of  two  political  pamphlets, 
of  a  system  of  geography,  whicn  was  never  com- 
pleted; and  was  emtor  of  the  American  Register. 
He  died  February  22,  1810. 

BROWN  (Dr.  Thomas),  an  ingenious  writer  on 
metaphysies  and  morab,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in 
1778.  and  educated  at  the  high  school  and  university 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtained  the  professorship 
of  moral  philosophy.  He  disUn^ishea  himself  at  a 
verv  early  age  by  an  acute  review  of  the  medical 
and  phvsiological  theories  of  Dr.  Darwin,  in  a  work 
cDtitlea  "  Observations  on  Darwin's  Zoonomia," 
8vo.,  and  also  published  some  poems  which  dis^ 
played  consideraole  talent ;  but  he  chiefly  deserres 
notice  on  aceount  of  his  work  on  the  **  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind."  He  died  at  Brompton  near 
London,  April  2,  1620. 

BROWNE  (sir  Anthomt),  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  judge  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elisabeth,  was 
a  native  of  Essex,  and  having  received  a  university 
edneation  at  Oxford,  became  afterwards  a  member 
of  the  Ifiddle  Temple.  He  wrote  two  treatises, 
neither  of  which  were  published,  in  both  of  which 
he  strongly  advocates  the  title  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the 
Boyish  succession,  and  his  arguments  were  after- 
mSU  adopted  and  made  public  by  Lesley  bishop  of 
Bms^  in  his  work  in  fsTonr  of  that  princess's  claims. 
Sir  A.  Browne  died  in  1567. 

BROWNE  (GxorgbV  archbishop  of  Dublin  in 
I5d&,  was  the  first  Irish  prelate  who  embnioed  the 
reformed  rdUpion,  which  he  promoted  with  great 
seal,  to  the  displeasure  of  oueen  Mary,  who  on  her 
aooession  deprived  him  of  Lis  see,  on  pretence  of 
his  being  married.  He  had  been  an  Augustin  friar, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  took  his  degree 
abroad.  He  died  in  1556.  A  sermon  of  his  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  Phcenix. 

BROWNE  (William),  a  poet  of  conddetable 
merit  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  bom  at 


l^vistoek  in  Devonshire,  in  1590.  He  was  edoeatid 
at  Exeter-college,  Oxford,  and  thence  removed  ts 
the  Inner  Tem^e,  London ;  but  devoting  hioustf 
to  literature,  published  in  1613  his  "  Britamua^s 
Pastorals,"  which  were  received  vrith  so  much  sa- 
probation,  that  in  1614  he  followed  them  with  bs 
"  Shepherd's  Pipe,  in  seven  Eclogues,"  8vo. ;  sad 
in  1616  appeared  the  second  part  of  his  "  Britannia's 
Pastorals."  By  these  works  he  acquired  a  gnst 
reputation,  and  not  undeservedly,  bnt  they  h^  al> 
most  sunk  in  oblivion  when  the  last  edition  of  thea 
was  published  bv  T.  Davies,  in  1772,  in  3  vds. 
12mo.  The  author  retorned  to  ExetMwcoUcge  ia 
1624,  and  became  tutor  to  Robert  Dormer  eul  «f 
Caernarvon.  After  quitting  the  nniveisity,  he  vis 
taken  into  the  family  of  William  eui  of  Paabfoks. 
No  otherparticnlars  of  his  life  are  recorded. 

BROWNE  (sir  Thomas),  a  physician  and  oak. 
brated  writer,  was  bom  in  London  in  1605,  sad 
educated  at  Winchester  school  and  OxfonI,  wims 
he  proceeded  to  thedegteeof  M.A.,  and  enlenif 
into  the  fiiculty,  practised  for  soma  time  in  Oxfai£ 
shire.  He  then  visited  the  continent,  passed  sons 
time  at  Montpelier  and  Padua,  and  took  the  dsgiis 
of  doctor  of  physio  at  Levden.  His  retom  to  km 
own  country  was  probamy  abont  1634;  and  tm 
yean  afterwards  he  settled  as  a  pkyaiciMi  ai  Nonric^ 
where  he  married,  and  attained  to  extensive  piaetin 
and  reputation.  In  1642  he  published  his  fuasai 
work  entitled  ''Religio  Medici,"  which  imsMdi. 
ately  excited  the  attention  of  the  learned,  not  ealy 
in  En^^laud,  but  throughout  all  Europe,  was  tnis. 
lated  into  various  languages,  and  met  with  wtm 
applause  and  severe  censure.  In  1646  his  lilnii^ 
character  was  heightened  by  the  publiealion  of  km 
"  Pseudodoxia  Epidemiea,  or  Treatise  oft  Vii]|^ 
Errors,"  a  work  of  extraordinary  leaniini«  and  \m 
liable  to  objection  than  the  former.  Tmsnavbe 
accounted  the  most  solid  and  nseftil  of  his  pioaBS> 
tions ;  for  his  after-inquiries  tanked  rather  i^sa 
topics  of  mere  euriosity  than  of  atil^.  ladssdit 
is  probable  that  the  duties  of  his  profossioa  M  k» 
gan  to  occupy  the  gieolest  part  of  his  tune;  for  ii 
was  not  till  1658  that  his  "  Hydriotaphii»  er  1^ 
tise  on  Ura-burial,"  and  his  <*  Garden  of  Oyn%* 
appeared  conjointly.  The  London  Gdlsge  of  Pkjjr- 
sieians  constituted  him  an  hononuy  Idlow  of  tbnr 
body  in  1665 ;  and  kinv  Charles  II<  Tisiting  N»> 
wich  in  1671,  conferrea  upon  him  the  dignity  «( 
knighthood.  He  died  OcL  19, 1682,  and  wu  barisd 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Maticsraft,  Nonvish 
With  respect  to  his  literary  productions^  it  shoald  bs 
observed,  that  the  *<  ReUgio  Medicf*  is  not  tftte 
understood  as  implying  any  thing  appropriatad  ts  a 
profession,  it  being  the  creed  of  an  individnalB^ 
moral,  religious,  and  metspk^ieal  snbjeel^  nd 
probably  never  suited  any  other  person  tbaa  the 
writer.  He  was  folly  noesoased  with  the  belief  of 
the  existence  of  invisible  beings 


mediate  rank  between  the  human  and  'angelie  fla* 
tures;  fovoured  the  notion  of  guardian  angds;  ma 
persuaded  of  the  re^litr  of  apparitions  and  of  disko> 
lical  illusions ;  and  ainnns,  from  his  own  knovltflge, 
the  certainty  of  witchcraft.  Being  examined  in  s 
case  of  that  nature  before  lord  chief  justiGe  ilale,sir 
Thomas  Browne  dedand,  that  he  was  olsaily  of 
opinion  that  the  fits  of  the  accosed  wem  natmal,  Wl 
heightened  by  the  devil's  oo-operating  with  the  aia- 
lice  of  the  witches,  at  whose  instance  he  did  the  viK 
Unias.    The  «  FsewbdoKiii  Epidemiea,  or  Safii* 
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'ries  into  yeiy  many  received  Tenets  and  commonly 
fntomed  Truths/'  »  a  larger  and  more  solid  work 
than  the  '*  Religio  Medici,**  and  with  all  Its  nnphi- 
losophical  ideas,  stiQ  retains  great  celebritr.  rlis 
treatise  entitled,  <<  Hydriotsphia,  or  Um-bnnal,'* 
was  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  discovery  of 
some  ftmend  urns  in  Norfolk,  and  contains  some 
canons  erudition  concerning  the  different  modes  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  in  different  asfes  and  coun> 
tries.  The  tract  called  "  The  Garden  of  Gyrus ; 
or,  the  quincuncial,  lozenffe,  or  network  Plantations 
of  the  Ancients,  artificially,  naturally,  and  mjrsti- 
caUy  considered,"  is  a  very  singular  and  whimsical 
performance,  marked  with  the  fanciful  character  of 
the  author.  As  to  the  posthumous  pieces,  published 
from  his  papers  by  archbishop  Tenison,  they  chieflv 
relate  to  subjects  connected  with  antiquities,  an^ 
like  the  two  last,  belong  to  the  class  of  mere  literary 
cariosities.  They  first  appeared  in  the  folio  edition 
of  sir  Thomas  Browne's  works,  printed  in  1686. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  one  of  his  biographers,  has 
giveB  a  maBtetly  description  of  his  genius  and  style 
ef  writing. 

BBOWNB  (Edward,  M.D.),  the  son  of  sir 
Thomas  Browne,  was  bom  at  Norwich  in  164*2,  and 
•dMaled  at  Norwich  school,  whence  he  was  sent  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  Cambridp.  In  1665  he  took 
hk  that  uaiveisity  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic, 
and.  renoving  to  Merton-college,  Oxford,  he  pro- 
ceeoad  doctor  in  1667.  During  the  next  year  he 
set  ent  on  Ub  travels  to  the  continent ;  and  on  his 
return  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  society 
and  college  of  physicians,  and  published  the  first 
pert  of  his  **  Travek,"  which  was  well  received,  and 
gave  him  tiie  reputation  of  a  man  of  science  and  se. 
ttdial  erudition.  He  afterwards,  in  1678,  visited  An- 
la47hapelle.  Spa,  and  the  other  mineral  parts  of 
CSemany  and  the  Low  Countries,  which  gave  occa- 
iioB  to  a  second  part  of  his  *<  Travels,"  nublisbed  in 
1677.  He  finally  settled  in  London,  where  he  rose 
to  great  practice  and  reputation,  was  made  one  of 
the  rayuphryricians,  chosen  physician  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's bospital,  created  censor  of  the  coUege, 
and  gmdoaBy  succeeded  to  all  the  honours  of  his 
profession.  He  attended  Charies  II.  in  his  last  ill- 
aess,  was  left  out  of  the  list  of  roval  physicians  by 
Janes  II.,  hot  was  consulted  for  the  health  of  king 
WmigBi,  be<!ame  president  of  tho  college  of  physi- 
rians  fai  1705,  and  retained  that  office  till  his  death 
in  I70a  Charles  II.  said  of  him,  that "  he  was  as 
learned  as  any  of  the  college,  and  as  well  bred  as 
any  of  the  court"  His  "  Travels,"  however,  though 
he  translated  two  lives  from  Plutarch  ft>r  Dryden's 
venion  of  that  author,  are  the  only  literary  produc- 
tion for  which  he  is  remembered. 

BROWNE  (Sihon),  a  learned  and  ingenious 
disMntiBg  divine,  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
aitraordinary  mental  derangement  into  which  he 
ftO,  was  bom  at  Sbepton  Mallet  about  1680.  He 
sAciated  some  years  as  minister  to  a  congregation 
•t  Portsmouth,  and  acquired  such  reputation  that  in 
1716  he  was  invited  to  undertake  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  congregation  meeting  in  the  Old  Jewry,  Lou- 
<^  one  of- the  most  respectable  among  the  dissent- 
en.  In  this  situation  he  continued  to  extend  his 
nputation  as  a  pastor  and  an  author,  in  which  last 
capacity  he  published  a  volume  of  "  Hymns,"  a 
vQlnme  of  "  Sermons,"  and  a  letter  to  the  reverend 
Mr.  Reynolds,  containing  a  spirited  remonstrance 
the  shackles  of  subscription  to  articles  of 


faith,  which  the  zealots  for  orthodoxy  were  labouring 
to  impose  upon  their  brethren.  In  the  year  17^ 
the  loss  of  his  wife  and  of  an  only  son  threw  him 
into  a  state  of  dejection,  which  at  leuffth  ended  in  a 
settled  melancholy,  attended  with  the  firm  persuasion 
"  that  Qod  had  in  a  gradual  manner  annihilated  in 
him  the  thinking  substance,  and  utterly  divested 
him  of  consciousness ;  that  though  he  retained  the 
human  shape,  and  the  faculty  of  speaking  in  a  man- 
ner that  appeared  to  others  rational,  he  had  all  the 
while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  said  than  a  parrot" 
Consistently  with  this  idea,  he  thought  himself  no 
longer  a  moral  agent,  or  a  subject  of  reward  or  pu- 
nishmnent  He  deristed  from  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion, and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  any 
act  of  worship,  public  or  private.  At  the  beginilBg 
of  his  disorder  ne  felt  strong  temptations  to  suicide, 
but  at  length  he  became  tolerably  calm  and  com- 
posed, and  was  even  cheerful  when  not  thinking  of 
his  own  condition.  Meantime  his  inteUeotnal  facul- 
ties remained  in  full  vigour;  and  retiring  to  Sfacptou 
Mallet  he  amused  himself  with  tranalatiBg  portioBs 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  into  English  verse,  and 
with  writing  little  pieces  for  the  use  of  children. 
He  undertook  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary,  con- 
cerning which  he  is  said  to  have  observed  to  a 
friend,  who  asked  him  what  he  was  about,  that  '*  he 
was  doing  nothing  that  required  a  reasonable  souL" 
He  published  in  1732,  ''  A  sober  and  charitable 
Disquisition  concerning  the  Importance  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,"  designea  to  recommend  can- 
dour and  mutual  forbearance  in  the  champions  of 
different  sides  relative  to  that  mysterious  tenet  In 
the  same  year  he  published,  ''  A  fit  Rebuke  to-  a 
ludicrous  Infidel,  in  some  Remarks  on  Mr.  Wool- 
stott's  fifth  Discourse  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Sa- 
viour," to  which  he  added  a  liberal  preface,  arguing 
against  the  interference  of  the  civil  magistrate  in 
such  disputes.  Another  work  of  the  same  year,  and 
his  last,  was  "  A  Defence  of  the  Religion  of  Nature, 
and  the  Christian  Revelation,  against  the  defective 
Account  of  the  one,  and  the  Exceptions  against  the 
other,  in  a  book  entitled  *  Christianity  as  old  as  tho 
Creation.' "  All  these  were  well  reasoned  and  clearly 
written  pieces;  yet  in  a  very  singular  dedication  of 
the  latter  work  to  queen  Caroline  (which  his  friends 
would  not  suffer  to  appear  there,  but  which  has 
since  been  printed  in  the  88th  number  of  the  Ad- 
venturer), he  asserted  and  described  the  existence 
of  his  supposed  malady  in  its  utmost  extent  He 
died  at  the  close  of  1732. 

BROWNE  (Pbtbk),  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  at 
first  provost  of  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Cork ;  in  the  palace  of  which  see  he 
died  in  1735,  after  having  distinguished  himself  by 
several  writings.  Hia  "  Refutation  of  ToLand's 
Christianity  not  mysterious,"  was  the  foundation  of 
his  preferment;  which  occasioned  him  to  say  to 
Toland  himself,  that  it  was  he  who  made  him  bishop 
of  Cork.  He  also  published  "  The  Progress,  Ex- 
tent, and  Limits  of  tho  Human  Understanding;" 
** Sermons;"  and  a  small  volume  in  12mo.,  '^Against 
the  Custom  of  Drinking  to  the  Memory  of  the  Dead." 

BROWNE  (Sir  William),  a  physician,  was 
bom  in  1692)  and  received  his  academical  education 
at  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  dngree  of 
doctor  of  physic  in  1721.  He  soon  after  settled  at 
Lynn,  where  he  published  a  translation  from  the 
Latin  of  Dr.  Gregory's  elements  of  catoptrics  and 
dioptrics,  to  which  he  added  some  optical  disserta^ 
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tionB  of  hit  own.  Haying  acquired  a  competency 
l»y  his  profenion,  he  removed  to  Queen-square,  Lon- 
don, where  he  died  in  1774,  author  of  a  mat  num- 
ber of  Uvelv  essays,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  all 
which  he  couected  and  publish^  under  the  title  of 
**Opn8culavaiiautnisqne,  linqusi,  medicinam;  me- 
dieorum  collegium;  Bteras  utrusque  aoademias; 
empirioos,  eomm  cultores ;  solicitatorem,  prastigia- 
torsm ;  poSticen,  criticen ;  patronum,  patriam ;  re- 
ligionem,  libertatem  spectantia.  Cum  prsstetione 
eorum  editionem  defendente,"  4to.  Sir  William 
Browne  was  president  of  the  college  of  physicians 
at  the  time  the  licentiates  made  their  claim,  which 
he  opposed  with  great  seal,  on  which  account  Poote 
broognt  him  on  we  sta^,  in  his  '*  Devil  upon  Two 
Sticlu."  This  eccentnc  physician  left  three  gold 
medals  of  five  guineas  each,  to  be  given  yearly  to 
three  under-grwlttates  of  Cambridge;  first  for  a 
Greek  ode,  in  imitation  of  Sappho;  second  for  a 
Latin  ode,  in  imitation  of  Horace;  and  thirdly,  for 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  epigrams.  He  also 
founded  a  scholarship  at  Peter-house. 

BROWNE  (Isaac  Hawkins),  an  elegant  poet 
in  the  Latin  and  English  languages,  was  bom  in 
1706,  at  Burton-npon-Trent,  of  which  parish  his 
fother  was  minister.  He  was  educated  at  Lichfield, 
Westminstei^school,  and  Trinity-college,  Cambridge; 
and  in  1727,  settled  in  chambers  at  Lineoln's-inn 
as  a  student  of  law ;  but  ultimately  relinquished  the 
practice  of  it  for  literary  pursuits.    He  addi 


If  r.  Highmore  the  painter,  a  poem  of  some  lett|rth 
on  the  subject  of  "  Design  and  Beauty,"  in  which 
he  adopted  the  elegant  ideas  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy. Among  various  smaller  pieces  which  he 
composed,  one  which  obtained  great  popularity  was 
entitled,  "  The  Pipe  of  Tobacco,"  consisting  of  an 
imitation  of  the  styles  of  six  poetical  writers,  all  then 
living,  viz.,  CibMr,  Ambrose  Phillips,  Thomson, 
Young,  Pope,  and  Swift  Mr.  Browne  married  in 
1744 ;  and  in  that  vear,  and  1 748,  was  brought  into 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Wenlock,  but  though 
possessed  of  a  fine  vein  of  elocution  in  private  com- 
pany, he  had  too  much  delicacy  and  timidity  to  be- 
come a  speaker.  In  1745  he  published  hb  principal 
work,  a  Latin  poem,  **  De  Animi  ImmortaUtate," 
in  two  books,  modelled  upon  the  style  of  Lucretius, 
with  the  more  perfect  versification  of  Virgil,  and 
containiDg  many  striking  poetical  beauties,  as  weU 
as  sound  and  ingenious  argumentation.  It  was  a 
very  popular  work,  and  soon  underwent  several 
translations,  of  which  the  best  is  that  of  Mr.  Soame 
Jenyns,  printed  in  his  Miscellanies.  Mr.  Browne 
died  in  1760,  leaving  a  son,  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne, 
who  published  an  elegant  ecUtion  of  his  poems  in 
brge  8vo.,  in  1768.  Several  of  them  are  also 
printed  in  Dodsley's  collection. 

BROWNE  (Patrick,  M.  D.V  an  eminent  na- 
turalist, was  the  fourth  son  of  Eaward  Browne,  and 
bom  aft  Woodstock,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  about 
1720.  After  staying  some  time  at  Antigua,  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  and  after  a  due  course  of  study 
obtained  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden.  Return- 
ing to  London  he  practised  there  for  ten  years,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Jamaica,  where  he  spent  his  time 
in  forming  a  collection  of  natural  curiosities.  Being 
a  good  mathematician  and  astronomer,  he  also  col- 
lected materials,  and  made  observations  for  a  map 
of  Jamaica,  which  he  published  in  1755.  In  March 
1756,  he  published  his  **  Civil  and  Natural  History 
of  Jamaicii,"  in  folio.     He  also  wrote  a  catalogue 


of  plants  growing  in  the  sagar  islands,  and  paUisfaed 
in  Ezshaw**  Gentleman  and  London  Magiwne; 
catalogues  of  the  birds  and  fish  of  Ireland.  He  died 
at  Mayo,  August,  1790. 

BROWNE  (William  G.),  an  ingenioos  and 
enterprising  English  traveller,  visited  tne  kingdoias 
of  Darfur  and  Bomou  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
was  the  first  who  made  those  countries  knuwn  io 
Europeans.  Returning  to  England  he  published,  itf 
1799,  "  Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  As83rria,  ham 
1792  tol798,"4to.  He  subsequenOy  went  again 
to  Asia,  and  in  a  journey  through  Fersia,  sboot 
1814,  lost  his  life  under  arcumstances  of  mystaiy 
which  have  never  been  properly  ^cidated.  Prs- 
vious  to  his  going  to  Persia  ne  had  staid  sone  tnas 
at  Constantinople,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Totkish 
language,  and  thinking  it  wouM  focilitate  his  pro- 
gress among  the  Asiatic  tribes^  he  had  ■«*— ■■^'J  the 
Turkish  costume  and  character,  and  tiras  eqnippsd 
he  set  off  with  an  intention  to  penetrate  thrai^ 
Khorasan,  and  then  visit  the  unexplored  and  dan- 
gerous regions  south  of  the  Caspian.  During  the 
early  part  of  his  Persian  journey,  he  had  a  cMifcr- 
ence  with  the  British  ambassador.  Sir  George  Onss- 
Iv ;  and  at  Oujon  was  admitted  to  an  andlenoe  of 
the  Persian  king.  Proceeding  on  faia  routes  hs 
reached  the  pass  of  Irak,  where  he  stopped  at  a 
caravanserai  to  take  some  refreshment.  Having 
done  so,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  leaving  the  ssrv- 
ant  to  pack  up  the  articles,  he  had  been  nsin^  and 
then  foUow  him,  he  rode  sMitly  forward  along  the 
mountains.  Mr.  Browne  had  scarcely  ^ne  forward 
half  a  mile^  when  two  men  on  foot  coming  suddenly 
behind  him,  one  of  them  with  a  chib  stntek  him 
senseless  from  his  horse.  Several  otbeis  instantly 
made  their  appearance,  and  bound  him  hand  and 
foot  As  soon  as  he  recovered  the  use  of  hia  foeal- 
iiea,  he  saw  the  banditti  plundering  his  baggage,  with 
which  his  servant  had  m  the  mean  time  come  up. 
He  was  tM  by  the  wretches  into  whose  bands  he 
hadfollen,  that  they  intended  to  put  an  end  to  his 
Ufo,  though  not  in  that  place.  Finding  ejq^estak- 
tion  useless,  and  incapable  of  resistanoe,  he  aseiely 
entreated  them  to  spare  his  servant,  and  allow  hisi 
to  depart  with  his  pt^ers,  which  could  be  of  no  use 
to  them.  This  they  agreed  to;  and  what  will  ap- 
pear more  singular,  the  assassins^  who  might  be  siq»- 
posed  to  oonsmer  arms  as  acquisitions  of  the  utmost 
importance,  made  the  man  a  present  of  hb  mastcf't 

Sistols  and  double-barrelled  gun.  They  then  svfiered 
f  r.  Browne  to  see  his  servant  safe  out  of  sight,  whs 
immediately  returned  to  Tabreei,  and  relatisd  whtt 
had  oecurrad.  Abbas  Mine,  prince  of  Penia, 
speedily  dispatched  several  puties  of  horeemen  to 
search  the  pass  of  the  caravanserai  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  a  valley  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
mountain,  they  found  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate 
traveller,  which  had  been  left  naked  and  exposed  to 
the  beasts  of  the  forest 

BROWNRIG,  or  BROUNRIG  (RauphX  «»  ^ 
a  merchant  at  Ipswich,  was  bom  iu  1592,  and  eda- 
cated  at  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge ;  of  whidi  hs 
successively  became  scholar  and  fellow.  He  wu 
appointed  prevaricator,  when  James  L  visited  the 
university,  m  the  years  1637, 1638, 1643,  and  1644, 
discharged  the  office  of  vice-chancellor,  and  in  1641 
was  made  bishop  of  Exeter.  Upon  the  breaking 
oat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  deprived  of  the  revena«i 
oi  his  see ;  and  about  1645,  the  parliamentary  party, 
taking  ofieiice  at  some  passages  i^a  sermon  preai'^s^ 
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by  him  before  Uie  unitenity,  on  the  king's  inavffiu 
rtttion,  removed  him  from  the  mastership  of  Calhe- 
rine-hall.  It  is  said,  he  had  the  courage  to  advise 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  restore  Charles  II.  to  the  throne. 
He  was  chosen  preacher  at  the  temple  in  London 
aboQt  a  year  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1659.     His  sermons  were  published  in  3  vols. 

BROWNBIGG  (William),  an  ingenious  phy- 
sieian,  was  a  native  of  Cumberland,  and  educated 
at  the  unit ersity  of  Leyden.  He  settled  as  a  medi- 
cal practitioner  at  Whitehaven,  whence  he  removed 
to  Ormthwaite,  where  he  died  in  1800.  He  was 
skilled  in  chemistry,  and  wrote  a  treatise  entitled, 
*'  The  Art  of  Makmff  Common  Salt,  as  now  prac- 
tised in  most  Parts  of  the  Worki,  with  several  Im- 
Movements  proposed  in  that  Art  for  the  Use  of  the 
British  Dominions,"  with  plates,  8vo.  This,  work 
procttied  him  admission  into  the  royal  society.  He 
appeaJC*  afterwards  to  have  employed  himself  in  thjB 
stiMy  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  relative  to  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  made  discoveries  which  have 
been  attributed  to  other  cultivators  of  science;  but 
Dr*  Browntigg's  claims  to  these  discoveries  have 
never  been  clearly  made  out  He  wrote  observa- 
tions on  platina,  and  on  carbonic  acid,  published  in 
the  Philosojphicad  Transactions. 

BRU  (Mosxs  Vincbnt),  a  Snanish  painter,  born 
at  Valencia  in  1682,  died  in  n(A,  after  having  given 
proof  of  first-rate  genius  as  an  artist,  by  his  pictures 
of  the  "  Passage  of  the  Jordan,"  and  two  other 
scripture  pieces  in  the  church  of  St.  John  del  Mer- 
cado,  in  his  native  town. 

BRUAND  (Pibrrb-Fbancois),  a  native  of  Be- 
Sanson,  died  there  in  1786,  aged  70,  having  acquired 
great  reputation  as  a  physician,  both  by  his  practice 
and  writings.  His  "  M^moires  sur  les  maladies 
contagieuses  et  epid^mi<^ues  des  b^es  k  comes," 
was  rewarded  with  the  pnae  of  the  academy  of  Be- 
sanf  on,  and  is  much  esteemed. 

BRUANT  (LiBBRAL),  a  French  architect,  pro- 
fessor of  the  royal  academy,  and  author  of  a  work 
in  MS.,  entitled  "  Visite  des  ponU  de  Seine,"  &c., 
died  at  the  commencement  of  the  ei^^hteenth  century, 
much  esteemed  for  his  taste  and  skill. 

BRUC<£US  (Hbnby),  bom  at  Alost  in  Flanders, 
in  1531,  taught  mathematics  at  Rome,  studied  physic 
at  Bologna,  and  after  taking  his  doctor's  degrees, 
commenced  practice  at  Paris.  Returning  to  Alost, 
he  was  made  physician  and  principal  magistrate  to 
the  city,  but  having  become  a  Lu^eran,  left  it  for 
Rostock,  where  he  mi^ht  safely  profess  his  religion. 
Here  he  became  physician  to  John  Albut,  duke  of 
Mecklenburgh,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  ma^ 
thematics,  and  after  a  residence  of  twenty-five  years, 
died  I>ecember  31,  1593.  His  mathematical  writ^ 
in^  are  "  De  motn  prime;"  "  Institutiones  Sphers." 
His  medical, "  Propositiones  de  morboGaUico;"  "De 
ScorbutOt  propositiones  Rostochii  disputatK,"  &c. 
BRUCE.  See  Robbbt  David. 
BRUCE  (Edward]),  brother  of  Robert  I.,  king 
of  Scotland,  after  making  a  fruitless  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  participation  in  the  government  of  Scotland, 
received  an  invitation  to  re^r  to  Ireland,  of  which 
country  he  was  made  king,  in  May,  1315.  Most  of 
the  Irish  chieftains  havinc  flocked  to  his  standard, 
he  made  himself  master  of  every  province  into  which 
he  advanced,  but  was  soon  checked  in  his  career  by 
famine,  which  became  so  intense  that  the  survivors 
are  said  to  hav^.  eaten  the  flesh  of  their  dead  com- 
rades.   Edward,  (urious  with  rage  and  despair,  ad- 


vanced almost  to  the  gates  of  Dublin,  but  the  £ng> 
lish  Drevented  his  entering  the  capital,  by  evacuating 
and  burning  all  the  suburbs,  ana  thus  reducing  his 
wasted  army  to  a  stUl  greater  state  of  distress.  His 
brother  now  sent  him  word  that  he  was  about  to 
arrive  in  Ireland  with  succours,  but  Edward,  dis- 
daining assistance  even  in  his  weakest  state,  resolved 
to  attack  the  English  before  it  should  arrive.  He 
accordingly  marched  to  Diindalk,  where  the  two 
armies  engagefl.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  an 
English  knight,  named  Maupas,  singled  ottt  Bhice^ 
when  a  bloodj  combat  took  place  between  tbcm, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  both,  and  was 
followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Irish.  It  is  said  that 
Bruce  still  breathed  when  his  body  was  taken  up, 
and  conveyed  to  the  tent  of  Sir  JoLn  Birmingham. 
Whether  or  not  this  be  true,  his  head  was  imme- 
diately struck  (^  and  tent  us  a  present  to  the  Eng- 
lish king. 

BRUCE  (Pbtbr  Hbmrt),  was  bora  in  West- 
phalia in  1692,  and  after  havmg.  served  under  prince 
Eugene  in  Flauders,  in  1706,  he  went  to  Russia  in 
1711,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  at 
the  battle  of  Pruth,  and  was  engaged  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Persia  in  1722,  besides  which,  he  was 
employe  in  some  diplomatic  missions  at  Constanti- 
noj^e.  In  1724  he  quitted  the  Rusiian  service,  and 
repaired  to  Scotland.  In  1740  he  was  sent  to  North 
America,  to  survey  the  forts  belonging  to  the  British 
colMiies.  He  died  in  Scotland  in  1757.  •  Long 
after  his  decease  was  pubUshcd  **  Memoirs  of  P.  H. 
Brace,  containing  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Tartary,"  &c.  London,  1782, 4to.,  a 
work  containing  some  curious  details. 

BRUCE  (Michabl),  an  English  poet  of  the  last 
century,  was  bom  at  Kinnasswood  in  Scotland  in 
1746.  His  friends  being  persons  in  low  circum- 
stances, he  had  to  struffgle  with  poverty,  which  gave 
a  melancholy  turn  to  hu  mind,  and  influenced  the 
character  of  his  writings.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  village  schoolmaster, 
but  soon  became  consumptive,  and  died  in  1767. 
His  poems  were  published  by  the  Rev.  John  Logan 
together  with  some  of  his  own,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1770. 

BRUCE  (Jaubs),  a  celebrated  modem  traveller, 
was  bom  at  Kinnaird-house  in  Scotland,  in  1730. 
He  was  honourably  descended  by  both  parents, 
though  he  derived  only  by  the  female  side  that  ori- 
ffin  from  the  royal  house  of  Brace,  on  which  he 
Lghly  valued  himself.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
row in  Middlesex  and  the  university  of  Edinburg^, 
where  he  pursued  a  course  of  studies  to  qualify  him 
for  the  profession  of  the  law.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, cauied  a  change  in  the  plan  of  his  future  life; 
and  going  to  London,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  a  wine-merchant,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
Upon  her  death,  which  happened  abroad  within  a 
year,  he  made  a  tour,  during  which  his  father  died, 
and  he  succeeded  to  the  paternal  estate  of  Kinnaiid. 
After  his  retum  to  England,  views  were  opened  to 
him  of  public  employment,  first  by  lord  Chatham, 
and  afterwards  by  lord  Egremont  and  Mr.  G.  Gren- 
ville.  From  these,  however,  nothing  resulted ;  and 
it  was  to  lord  Haiiikx  that  he  was  at  length  indebted 
for  an  appointment  to  the  consulship  of  Algiers, 
connected,  in  his  own  intentions  at  least,  with  a 
fitture  journey  of  discovery  into  the  inland  parts  of 
A&ica.  He  repaired  to  his  post  in  1763,  and  en^- 
ployed  himself  there  for  a  year  in  close  study  of  the 
oriental  languages.    He  began  his  travels  in.  those 
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MTteirithTiiitniglteiii,  TiqKili,  Bbodei,  Cypra* 
Sfiii,  md  other  Mtta  of  Asia  Minor.  He,  or  more 
probiblf  the  Itaaait  dnnghlimen  who  aocompeiued 
turn,  made  drawings  of  &e  raioB  of  PalmTraand 
Bawbee,  and  other  remauu  of  antiqiilty»  which  an 
depofited  in  the  king's  library  at  K!ew,  and  eonsti- 
tnte,  according  to  his  own  lofty  langoage^  ''the most 
magnificent  present  in  that  line  ever  made  by  a 
tobject  to  his  eovereifp."  In  June,  1768,  he  set  out 
on  the  grand  ezpeditKa  which  had  long  been  nearest 
his  bssti  a  joomey  to  disoorcr  the  sonioes  of  the 
Kfle.  He  sailed  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Cairo^  where  he  embarked  on  the  Nile, 
and  navigated  as  ihr  as  filyene.  He  thence  crossed 
the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  aninng  at  Jidda, 
passed  some  months  in  Arabia  Felix,  middng  vari> 
ons  excursions  into  the  country.  After  sereral  de- 
tentions, he  reached  Gondarin  Abyssinia  in  Fe- 
bruarr,  1770.  In  that  conntrv  he  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  people  of  rank  of  both  sexes»  by  acting, 
as  occasion  ret^nired,  in  the  several  capacitiss  tk 
physician,  conrtier,  and  soldier.  It  was  not  indeed 
oimcolt  for  one  with  his  natnnl  and  aeqoired  ad- 
vantages^ to  exhibit  a  decided  snperioiity  to  a  set  of 
ignorant  savages ;  yet  fortune  also  seems  to  have 
Mfriended  him  in  an  extraordinanr  manner,  in  the 
many  critical  emergencies  from  which,  according  to 
his  narration,  he  always  came  off  vith  credit  and 
•ttccess.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1770,  he  at- 
tained the  great  object  of  his  wishes^  the  sight  of 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  on  disooTcring  of  which  he 
congratulates  himself  in  the  most  boastAil  and  rap- 
turous tsrms,  as  having  accomplished  what,  from 
all  antiquity,  had  been  thousht  a  task  scarcelv  to 
be  performed  by  a  mortal,  x  et,  not  to  cavil  about 
the  propriety  with  which  any  one  spring  can  be 
called  the  rod  source  of  inch  a  river  as  the  Nile,  it 
IS  certain  that  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  had  ririted  the 
very  same  fountains.  On  his  retom  to  Gondar  he 
found  Abyssinia  involved  in  a  ctril  war ;  and  engag- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  reigning  king,  he  was  present 
in  three  actions,  in  which  he  signalised  his  valour 
and  military  skilL  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that, 
after  a  residence  of  two  years  in  that  barbarous 
country,  he  obtained  permission  to  leave  it.  He 
spcoit  nearlv  thirteen  months  in  tiaveUing  back  to 
Cairo,  in  the  course  of  which  he  underwent  perils 
■ad  ftitigues,  through  which  nothing  but  the  neatest 
strength  of  constitution  and  firmness  of  mind  could 
have  carried  him.  In  particular,  his  journey  through 
the  deserts  of  Upper  Egypt  was  beyond  description 
dreadftil;  all  his  camels  perished  on  the  road,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  baggage,  which, 
however,  he  afterwards  reooverod.  He  returned  to 
his  native  country  in  1773^  having  passed  some  time 
in  France,  at  the  seat  of  the  count  de  BuiFon,  who 
received  lum  with  great  hospitality,  and  always  men- 
tions him  in  terms  of  hiffh  reganl.  Retiring  to  his 
paternal  scat  of  Kinnair^  the  recovery  of  his  health 
and  the  security  and  improvement  of  his  property 
oecnpied  his  time  several  jears,  and  prevented  hi^ 
grattr|rinff  the  public  cufiority,  whicn  had  been 
stron^y  incated  oy  reports  of  his  travds  and  ext^a- 
otdiiiary  adventures.  He  married  again,  cultivated 
his  waste  grounds,  embellished  his  house,  and  added 
a  anseum,  furnished  with  a  number  of  curione  arti- 
claa  nlatiag  to  oriental  history  and  letters.  At 
langtii  his  long-expected  work  appeared  in  1790,  in 
§99  large  quarto  volumes,  decorated  with  fine  plates. 
TiMt  tMia  voluaep  ate  replete  with  curious  iafom- 


ation  eonoetning  a  part  of  the  world  before  vcty 
little  known  to  Enropeaas,  is  generally  acioMW- 
lodged;  as  well  as  that  the  accomt  of  the  antboi's 
own  adventures  is  often  highly  intensting,  snd  that 
many  of  the  descriptions  mtrodueed  into  the  w«rfc 
are  grand  and  snbiune.  Several  particttlar  yaswgss, 
however,  excited  doidits  coneemmg  tlie  wnler^e  ve> 
racity,  wad.  the  genecal  air  of  vani^  and  selCconse- 
quenoe  which  runs  throogh  the  whols^  haa  dispeawl 
many  readers  to  deny  it  that  credit  to  vrioch  it  in 
nerhape  justly  entitled.  Reoent  traveOars  iwve, 
nowever,  oonnnned  the  most  material  i 


and  in  particular  the  fhct  of  the  AbTisiniaBs  c 

off  pieces  of  flesh  from  a  live  bullock,  anddevonrii^ 


A  gentleman  saying  to  Mr.  Bmce  thai  A 
was  impossible  to  eat  raw  ilesh,  he  inalantly  left  the 
room,  and  retnmingwith  a  raw  steak,  insiaaedea 
the  gentleman  either  eating  it  or  going  ont  to  figto 
withhim  immediately.  The  gentlnnan,  it  te  sant 
proiiBrred  the  former  aUcmativsb  whan  Mr. 
exdaimed,  **  Now,  sir,  nind  how  ya»  i  _ 
a  thing  to  be  impossible."  Mt;  Bmce^ia' 
ment,  maintains  the  charwtar  of  an 
hoapitaUe  entertainer,  and  an  amiahle  wan  in  Aa 
domestic  relations  of  life,  but  capricioqa  in  his 
friendships,  and  haughty  and  arrogant  to  stnngeia. 
His  negligence  in  vimlicating  his  veracity  was  sokfy 
owing  to  uie  indignant  spirit  with  which  Iw  bote  ths 
charge  of  falsehood.  He  died  in  April  I79i^  in 
consequence  of  the  accident  of  falling  down  slniii^ 
as  he  was  reconducting  some  guests  whom  be  had 
been  entertaining. 

BRUCIOLl  CAktomt),  an  industriona  Italiaa 
writer,  was  bom  at  Florence  towards  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  He  enga^  in  the  con^imcyagaiut 
cardinal  Juuo  de  MecQci  in  1522»  and  waa  in  eenac^ 
qaence  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Franoa,  hut  le- 
turned  on  Um  expulsion  of  the  Medici  ftmily  ia 
1527.  The  freedom  with  which  he  spoke  of  manfcs 
and  priests  causing  him  to  be  suspected  o€  heresy, 
and  raising  him  many  enemies,  he  a^in  Idft  Fle- 
rence  in  1529,  and  with  his  brothess,  who  wcib 


rinters,  repaired  to  Venice,  v^ere  in  1533  he 
bhed  his  Italian  Torsion  of  the  BiUe, 


,  dedicated  te 
king  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  accompanied  with  a 
diftuse  commentanr,  in  seven  volnmes  foliow  Tkongh 
iretended  to  have  translated  directly  froea  the 
Inals,  father  Simon  has  demonstrated  that  he  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  lor  the  sMSt 
part  made  use  of  the  Latin  version  of  Fag;aini.  Hai 
labours  were  solemnly  prpbibitad  in  Italy,  and  were 
anathematised  by  catholics  in  general ;  but  the  re- 
formers encouraged  them,  and  printed  aevcral  ed^ 
tions,  of  which  Oie  best  is  that  of  Y enioe  in  IMS- 
48,  3  vols,  folio.  Brueioli  gave  Italiaa  translalieBs 
of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  and  of  several  pasoas  ef 
Aristotle  and  Cioero ;  and  editions,  with  nota^  sf 
Petrarch  and  Boocace ;  and  he  published  a  folio 
volume  of  "  Dialogues."  He  died  some  time  after 
Ahe  year  1554. 

BRUCKER  (John  Jamss),  a  Lntheraa 
man,  weU  known  by  his  valuable  **  History  of  : 
losophy,"  was  bom  on  the  23d  January,  1696^  at 
Augsburg.  He  studied  at  Jena,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arti  in  1718,  and  two  yean 
after  he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  ITil 
he  became  rector  of  Kauf  beueren,  and  waa  chosen  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin  in 
1731.  He  wns  qifterwards  invited  to  Augsbuig»  in 
be  pastor  of  St  Ulricas  church  and  senior  minister, 
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mad  died  there  ia  1770.  Brncker  wrote  leveral 
works  OQ  iikilofoph^,  and  Yariotu  minor  duierta- 
tiess;  but  his  most  imjportant  production,  and  that 
by  which  he  acquired  the  greatest  reputation,  is  his 
**  Historia  Gritica  Phtlosophis/*  already  alluded  to, 
which  appeared  in  4  vols.  4to.,  1744,  and  with  fcreat 
improvements  in  6  vols.  4to.,  1767.  This  work  was 
tho  fhiit  of  nearW  fiiW  years'  IsJioor,  and  has  ac- 
qnited  the  |^nerai  suffrage  of  the  learned,  as  being 
tke  most  eomnrehensiTe,  methodical,  and  impartiiu 
hislory  of  philosopby  ever  composed.  A  very  judi- 
dicioos  ana  satis&ctory  abridgment  of  this  work  was 
poUished  in  1791,  2  voli.  4to.,  by  Dr.  Enfield. 

BRUGKMAN  (Fhancis  Ernsst),  was  born  at 
Udnstadt  in  1697,  and,  haTin|^  cmnpicted  his  stu- 
diee,  was  created  doctor  in  medicine,  at  the  univer- 
aity  theie^  in  the  year  1721.  As  his  taste  inclined 
him  to  botany,  he  trayelled  over  Bohemia,  Austria, 
•nd  8  gnat  part  of  Germany,  examining  and  col- 
Iflcting  plants  indigeoons  to  those  countries,  and 
other  natural  productions.  Having  finished  his 
travels,  he  settle  at  Brunswick,  where  he  continued 
in  request  to  the  time  of  his  death,  March  21,  1753. 
His  WDiks  are-~**  Specimen  Botanicum,  exhibens 
fbngoe  subterraneoB,  vulgo  tnbera  terra  dictos;" 
**  Opascula  liedico-Botanica,"  4to.,  Brunswick ; 
•sd  «*  Bpisttde  itenerariK." 

BRUGKNER  (John),  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
Codaand  in  1726,  and  received  his  education  at 
IfCyden  and  Franeker,  after  which  he  settled  at 
Korwieh,  as  pastor  of  the  Walloon  congregation  in 
ttat  city,  where  he  died  in  1804.  He  was  author  of 
**  Tbeoria  du  Syst^me  Animale/'  which  has  been 
Cnnskted  into  English,  under  the  title  of  *'  A  Phi- 
loMphical  Survey  of  the  Animal  Greetion,"  1768; 
''Otitieism  on  the  Diversions  of  Purlcy,"  and 
^  nMghts  on  Public  Worshij^,*'  in  answer  to  Gil- 
Wft  Wakefield  on  social  worship. 

BEUB  (Amorsw),  a  French  traveller  to  Africa 
■od  agjont  at  Senegal  for  the  transaction  of  oommer- 
onl  ndn^  did  much  by  his  talents  and  enterprising 
spirit  to  braefit  thesettters,  and  to  extend,  in  general, 
to«fto  with  the  natives.  An  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings win  be  found  in  the  **  Nouvelle  Relation  de 
rAfhiqiie  Ocddentale,"  published  in  the  year  1729 
by  fidier  Labst 

BRUEIS,  a  brave  French  admiral,  who  had  the 
eonmand  of  the  fleet  sent  with  the  army  against 
SgypC  in  Jnne,  1798.  He  arrived  safe  in  the  bay 
of  Amdur,  where  keeping  hi^  vessels  too  close  to- 
gether, they  were  destroyed  by  the  enemy  one  after 
we  other,  and  Brueis  was  shot  by  a  cannon  ball  just 
before  his  ship  was  blown  to  pieces. 

BRUEBE  (CRAaLVs  Amtoinb  Liclbrc  dx  la), 
a  Pranch  writer  of  wit  and  genius,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1715,  and  died  in  1754»  author  of  some 
apena^  a  com^sdy,  a  *'  History  of  Gharlemagne,"  ftc. 

BRUBYS  (David  Augustin),  bom  of  an  ancient 
pntastant  familv  at  Aix  in  1640,  was  brought  up  to 
fhe  law,  in  which  he  became  an  advocate ;  but  a  taste 
§ot  controversial  theology  caused  him  to  pursue  the 
atodiee  of  that  science,  and  he  published  in  1682  an 
anawer  to  Bossuet's  Exjposition  of  the  Doctrine  ol 
tlw  Ohnreh.  That  celebrated  prelate  made  the  most 
siftctual  reply  by  converting  him  to  the  catholic 
faith ;  and  after  tne  death  of  his  wife,  by  whom  he 
hnd  several  children,  he  entered  into  the  ecdesiaa- 
tlcal  state,  and  begui  to  write  in  favour  of  his  new 
He  is,  nowever,  chiefly  remembered  as 

f  eoaipoter  of  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces,  partly 


imiirio 

t&f  M 


in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Palapnt.  The  i 
celebrated  of  these  are  the  comedy  of  "  Le  GroA- 
deur"  (The  Grumbler),  preferred  by  Voltaire  to  all 
the  lighter  pieces  of  MoUere ;  and  the  revived  an- 
cient piece  called  "  L' Avocat  Patelin,"  distinguished 
for  its  humorous  flimplicity.  Several  of  his  other 
comic  works  in  prose  nave  striking  parts.  In  verse 
he  did  not  so  well  succeed,  nor  have  his  tragedies 
attained  any  considerable  reputation.  Brueys  r6* 
sumcd  controversy  at  a  more  advanced  age,  and 
composed,  among  others,  a  work  of  sotoe  merit,  en- 
titled '*  The  History  of  Fanaticism  in  our  Times/' 
relating  to  the  aflairs  of  the  Gevennes.  He  died  at 
Moutpelier  in  1723.  His  dramatic  works  were  col- 
lected into  3  vols,  in  1735. 

BRUGES.     See  Eyck. 

BRUGIERE  (PiBRHB),  born  at  Thiers  in  1780, 
an  ecclesiastic  of  Paris,  was  thrown  into  prison  for 
attacking  bishop  Gobel,  who  had  sanctioned  the 
marriage  of  a  priest.  He  was  acquitted  by  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  in  1793,  but  was  again  arrested, 
and  whilst  in  prison  wrote  several  political  and  theo- 
logical tracts.  He  died  in  1803,  and  an  account  olf 
his  life  was  published  in  French  the  following  year. 

BHUONATELLI  (Lawis),  a  chemist  and  phy- 
sician,  was  born  at  Pavia  in  1761,  and  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree  there  in  1784.  He  was  soon  after  made 
demonstrator  of  chemistry,  and  in  1787  succeeded 
to  the  chemical  and  medical  professorships.  Ha 
made  several  important  discoveries,  particularly  ia 
the  varieties  of  combustion,  and  the  projiertiea  of 
the  gastric  juice.  He  died  in  1818,  having  pub- 
Ushed  «  Bibliotheca  Fisica  d'Europe,"  20  vols.; 
**  CKornale  di  Firica  Ghimica  e  Storia  Naturale," 
8  vols.  4to. ;  "  Materia  Medica ;"  "  Avarezamenti 
deUe  Medicina  e  Fisica,"  20  vols. ;  "  Commentarie 
Medici ;"  **  A  General  Pharmacopceia;"  '*  Annali 
di  Ghemica,"  and  **  Elements  of  Chemistry." 

BRUGUIERES  (Joh»  William),  an  eminent 
naturalist  and  physician  of  the  18th  century,  was  n 
native  of  Montpelier.  He  engaged  in  a  voyage  to 
the  South  Sea,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  ^1- 
lected  many  unknown  plants,  and  formed  a  netr 
genus  of  reptiles,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
tangaha.  He  then  retired  to  Montpelieri  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  his  profession,  and  afterwards 
going  to  Paris,  he  drew  up  the  natural  history  of 
worms  for  the  Encyclopaedie  Methodi^ue.  He  also 
assisted  Messrs.  Hauy,  Lamarck,  Olivier,  FoUrcroy^ 
and  Pelletier  in  the  journal  of  natural  history,  and 
published  other  works  on  that  subject.  In  1792  he 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Levant  with  Mr.  Olivier,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  in  natural  his- 
tory. They  visited  the  Archipelago,  Egypt,  Syria, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  isles ; 
and  an  acconnt  of  their  researches  was  published  by 
Olivier  at  Paris,  in  2  vob.  4to.,  1801-1804.  Bm- 
guieres  died  at  Ancona  October  1,  1799. 

BRUHIER  (John  Jamxs  d'Ablaincourt),  bom 
atBeauvais  the  end  of  the  17th  centuiy,  studied 
medicine  at  Angers ;  he  afterwards  settled  in  Paris^ 
and  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  his  prac- 
tice and  by  his  writings.  He  died  October  24» 
1756,  author  of  "  Observations  sur  le  Manttel  das 
Accouchemens ;"  *'MedicUs  Politicus;"  ''Medicina 
Rationalis,"  in  9  volumes;  "Treatite  on  Fevers,"  3 
vols.  12mo. ;  **  Les  Gaprices  d'Iinaginatio%"  &o. 
But  the  works  by  which  he  is  most  known,  were  hia 
wamingi  against  burying  persons  supposed  to  ba 
dead,  too  eafly)— <«  Dissertation  sttr  I'lneartitilda  das 
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Signei  de  la  Mart,  et  I'Abuf  des  Bnteiremens,  el 
Embanmemens  prscipites,"  and  **  Memoire  sur  la 
Necvsnt^  d'an  fleglementMnarel  au  Sujct  des 
Enterremens,"  1745,  &e.  ifete  works  have  pasted 
tliroagli  numeroiu  editions,  and  have  been  translated 
into  eTery  modem  European  language,  and  have 
doubtless  been  the  means  of  preserving  many  lives. 

BEUHL  (Hxnrt),  count  oi,  was  bom  in  Thu- 
ringia,  in  1700,  and  early  in  life,  became  a  page  to 
the  duchess  Elizabeth,  whose  (hvour,  as  well  as  that 
of  Augustus  II.,  he  gained  bv  his  lively  and  grace- 
fbl  manners.  At  the  death  of  the  kuog  at  Warsaw, 
in  1733,  he  carried  the  regalia  to  Augvwtus  III.,  and 
showed  the  greatest  activity  in  promoting  his  elec- 
tion. He  soon  became  the  monarch's  chief  favourite, 
and  after  havinj^  effected  the  removal  of  his  rival, 
count  Sulkouski,  succeeded  in  keeping  every  one 
from  the  confidence  of  the  kins,  but  hunself.  He 
lived  in  great  splendour,  so  that  Frederic  II.  says 
of  him,  **  Bruhl  nad  more  garments,  watches,  laces, 
boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  than  any  man  of  the  age." 
To  satisfy  the  king's  demands,  he  plunged  the 
country  in  debt,  and  reduced  the  army  to  such  a 
small  number,  that  it  was  obliged  to  surrender  at 
Pima.  Bruhl  fled  with  the  king  to  Poland,  and 
died  in  1763^  a  few  weeks  after  the  decease  of  his 
royal  master.— Fbbdb rig  Lewis,  count  de,  son  oi 
the  above,  was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1739,  and  studied 
at  Leipaic  and  at  Leyden,  after  which  he  visited  the 
different  courts  of  Europe.  On  his  return  to  Saxony 
he  served  in  the  araiy  durinv  the  seven  years'  war, 
and  subsequently  was  employed  in  the  political 
aiBurs  of  Poland;  but  the  last  eight  years  of  his 
fife  were  spent  on  his  estate  of  Pfoerten,  in  luxurious 
retiremenu  He  was  the  author  of  some  dramas 
which  were  published  with  the  title  of  "  Divertisse- 
ments de  Theatre,"  Dresden,  1785-90,  5  vols,  8vo  .; 
translated  the  Aldbiades  of  Meissner,  into  French ; 
and  wrote  a  "  Letter  on  Duelling,"  Pfoerten,  1786, 
8vo.,  of  which  only  a  small  number  of  copies  was 
printed.    He  died  suddenly  at  Berlin,  Jan.  30, 1793. 

BRUHL  (John  Macricb),  count  de,  of  Martin- 
skircben,  bora  in  Saxony  in  1736,  was  privy  coun- 
sellor of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  his  envoy  at  the 
court  of  London.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
researches  relative  to  mechanics,  as  applied  to  the 
eonstraction  of  time-pieces  and  the  making  of  as- 
tronomical observations.  He  was  the  author  oi 
many  interesting  memoirs,  published  in  the  Philoso- 

Shical  Transactions,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  aca- 
emies  of  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  in  the  journal  of 
Meissner,  or  printedseparately.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, January  22,  1809. 

BBUIN  (John  db),  was  bora  at  Gorcum  in  1620, 
and  after  studying  at  Leyden  and  Bois-le^duc,  was 
made  professor  at  Utrecht  He  had  uncommon  skill 
in  dissecting  animals,  and  was  a  ^reat  lover  of  ex- 
periments. He  made  also  observations  in  astronomy, 
and  published  dissertations  "  De  vi  altrice,  De  cor- 
poram  gravitate  et  levitate,  De  cognitione  Dei  na- 
turmli,  De  lucis  causa  et  origiue,  &c." 

BRUIX,  chevalier  de,  a  French  writer,  distin- 
guished for  his  easy,  elegant,  and  facetious  powers 
of  diction,  died  at  Bayonne  in  1780,  aged  52,  author 
of  "  Reflexions  diverses,"  &c 

BRUMOY  (Pbtbr),  a  celebrated  French  writer, 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  was  bora  at  Rouen  in  1688, 
commenced  his  noviciate  at  Paris  in  1704,  and 
finished  his  theological  studies  at  Caen.  In  1722, 
he  took  the  vows  at  Paris,  and  wu  entrusted  with 


the  education  of  the  prince  de  TalmoBt  He  alau 
engared  as  a  writer  in  the  Jonniai  de  Treroox,  in 
which  he  was  employed  till  1739,  when,  in  ooosr. 
quence  of  being  the  editor  of  ftether  Margafs  His- 
tory of  Tamerlane,  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  a 
temporary  exile  from  Paris.  Pr^iously,  however, 
he  had  made  himself  known  br  a  considerable  nam- 
ber  of  learned  woiks,  and  on  his  return,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  continue  "  The  History  of  the  GaRican 
Church,"  the  twelfth  vohime  of  which  ho  had  neariy 
finished,  when  he  was  tidcen  off  by  a  paralyCic  ttwokm 
in  1742.  The  work  which  has  prinapally  eonfened 
celebrityon  Brumoy,  is  his  "  Thifttre  dee  Grecs" 
(Greek  Theatre),  in  3  vob.  4to.,  containing  trans- 
lations  (in  prose)  and  analyses  of  the  principal 
Greek  tragedies,  with  dissertations  on  ine  Gietk 
theatre,  remarks,  narallells,  &c.  He  pablislMd 
likewise  a  considerable  number  of  pieces  ot  his  own, 
in  4  vols.  12mo.,  1741,  consisting  of  some  long  Latin 
poems,  epistles,  and  dramatic  pieces  tragic,  coiai^ 
and  pastonL  '  He  also  finished  the  **  ReToiutions 
of  Spain,"  begun  by  Ikther  Orieaas. 

BRUN.    See  Rodolpb. 

BRUN  (Antony),  a  native  of  TTnlr,  riistingniihrd 
as  a  politician  and  ambassador,  wrote  some  ^Jitical 
pieces,  and  died  at  the  Hague  in  165^  aged  54. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  memoirs  relating 
to  his  diplomatic  missions.  As  Balzac  called  him 
"  The  Demosthenes  of  Dole,"  his  eloquence  preba. 
bly  contributed  somewhat  to  the  success  of  his  va- 
rious embassies. 

BRUN  (Charles  lb),  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and 
usually  reckoned  the  prince  of  French  painteis,  wis 
bora  at  Paris  in  1619.  No  one  ever  displayed  ear- 
lier the  bent  of  his  genius,  for  ho  is  said,  at  fimr 
years  old,  to  have  taken  coals  from  the  fire  in  order 
to  draw  upon  the  floor ;  and  at  twelve,  to  have  made 
a  very  good  portrait  of  his  grandlhther.  He  was 
placed  in  the  school  of  Vooet,  whom  he  surprised  l^ 
his  rapid  progress.  His  reputation  caused  him  to 
be  sent,  in  J&2,  by  the  chancellor  Seguier,  to  Italy, 
where,  for  six  years,  he  boarded  with  the  fimwas 
Poussin.  In  IMS  he  returaed  to  Paris,  was  re- 
ceived in  the  academy,  and  soon  rose  to  the  first 
rank  in  it.  Tht  superintendent  Fouquet  paironised 
him,  and  recommended  him  to  cardinal  Masuin, 
who  gave  him  an  introduction  to  the  king.  Colbert 
afterwards  caused  him  to  be  appointea  the  king's 
first  painter,  and  to  be  ennoblM  in  1662.  Lewis 
XIV.  distinguished  him  by  particular  marks  of  h.- 
vour;  and  while  he  was  painting  the  &mily  of 
Darius  at  Fontoinebleau,  was  accustomed  to 
come  daily  for  two  hours  to  see 
The  great  events  in  the  history  of 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  Le  Bran, 
and  as  a  proof  of  nis  nice  attention  to  troth  and 
nature,  it  is  said  that  he  caused  Persian  horses  to  ho 
drawn  at  Aleppo,  as  models  for  those  he  painted  in 
Alexander's  battles.  Le  Bran  painted  fbr  Golbcft 
the  chapel  and  pavilion  of  Aurora,  at  his  seal  of 
Sceaux,  and  by  Uie  influence  of  that  minister,  the 
general  direction  of  all  the  royal  works  was  oonfenad 
upon  him,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Gobelin  ma- 
nufactory, where  he  had  lodgings,  with  a  considef- 
able  pension.  He  was  also  placed  at  the  head,  aisd 
had  tne  entire  direction  of  the  academy  of  painting, 
and  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  by  the  seal 
with  which  he- promoted  the  interests  of  the  art,  and 
particularly  by  procuring  the  establishment  of  a  new 

idemy  at  Rome,  for  the  gratuitous  education  oC 
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yuung  artists  selected  from  Paris. .  On  the  succes- 
sion of  Loavois  to  Colbert  as  superintendant  of  the 
ruyal  edifices,  the  dislike  of  this  minister  to  his  pre- 
decessor fell  upon  all  his  favourites,  and  particularly 
.upon  Le  Bran.  Mignard  was  set  up  as  a  rival  to 
him,  and  every  opportunity  was  taken  to  mortify 
him,  which,  notwithstanding  the  king  still  treated 
him  with  reoard,  so  affected  him  that  he  fell  into  a 
decline,  and  died  in  1690.  Le  Brun  supported  the 
dignity  of  his  station  by  the  manners  oi  a  man  of 
quality,  and  lived  in  a  corresponding  style.  His 
works  were  sought  by  foreign  princesi,  and  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  requested  his  portrait  for  his  gal- 
lery. He  had,  however,  em  unworthy  jealousy  of 
his  competitors,  which  he  particularly  shewed  to- 
wards his  truly  formidable  rival,  le  Sueur.  When 
this  great  genius  lay  on  his  death-bed,  Le  Brun 
having  visited  him,  said  on  his  departure,  "  that 
Death  was  going  to  take  a  great  thorn  out  of  his 
foot."  This  speech  probably  was  the  only  founda- 
tion of  the  report,  that  Le  Brun  had  procured  poison 
to  be  administered  to  him.  The  merits  of  Le  Brun 
as  a  painter  are  greatness  of  conception,  good  or- 
donoance,  expression,  and  elevation.  He  is  cen- 
sured for  too  much  of  the  French  flutter  and  affecta- 
tion, a  want  of  variety  in  his  attitudes  and  draperies, 
and  deficiency  in  colouring.  His  most  valued  works 
are,  **  Alexander's  Battles,"  the  engravings  from 
which  immortalised  G.  Audran;  the  "  Penitent 
Magdalen,"  a  most  admirable  piece;  the  "  Carrying 
of  the  Cross;"  the  "  Crucifixion;"  "  St.  John  in 
the  Isle  of  Patmos ;"  and  many  more,  of  which  a 
catologue  would  be  tedious.  His  works  in  the 
gallery  of  Versailles,  representing  the  splendid 
events  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  have  added  little 
to  his  reputation.  Le  Brun  wrote  two  works,  one 
"  On  Physiognomy,"  the  other  "  On  the  Passions," 
the  figures  of  which  last  are  well  known  as  models 
for  drawine. 

BRUN  (Pbter  lb),  a  learned  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ter, was  bom  at  Brignole  in  Provence,  in  1661,  and 
became  a  priest  of  Uie  Oratory.  For  thirteen  ^ears 
he  ^ave  lectures  at  the  seminarv  of  St  Magloire  at 
Paris,  on  the  scriptures,  councils,  and  ecclesiastical 
historv.  He  published,  in  1693,  **  Letters  to  prove 
the  Illusion  of  Philosophers  on  the  Divining  Rod ;" 
which  afterwards  appeared  in  an  enlarged  fonn,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Cntical  History  of  the  superstitious 
Practices  which  have  seduced  the  Vulgar,  and  em- 
barrassed the  Learned,  with  the  Method  and  Prin- 
ciples for  discriminating  the  natural  from  the  super- 
natural Effects,"  3  vols.   12mo.     He  also  wrote, 

, "  An  historical  and  doctrinal  Treatise  on  theatrical 
Spectacles,"  12mo.;  in  which  he  maintains  their 
unlawfulness  to  a  Christian,  against  Caffaro  a  Thea- 
tine.  The  abb6  Bignon  having  engaeed  him  to 
write  upon  lituxj^ies,  he  published  an  elaborate  work 

'  on  this  subject  in  4  vols.  8vo. ;  the  first  of  which  ap> 
peared  in  1716  under  the  title  of  '*  A  literal,  histo- 
rical, and  doctrinal  Explanation  of  the  Prayers  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Mass,"  &c. ;  and  the  three  others 
in  1726,  under  that  of  "  Explanation  of  the  Mass," 
&c.  &c.  His  opinions  on  the  consecration  of  the 
mass  were  attacked  by  father  Bou^eant,  a  Jesuit, 
which  gave  rise  to  various  controversial  publications ; 
and  Le  Brun  was  still  occupied  in  reply  to  his  oppo- 
nents, when  a  disorder  of  ms  breast  carried  him  off 
in  January,  1729. 

BRUNCK  (RtcHARO  Fbancis  Philip),  a  cele* 
brated  critic  and  classical  scholar,  was  a  native  of 


Strasburg,  and  educated  at  Paris  among  the  Jesuits. 
He  became  commissary  at  war  and  receiver  of 
finances,  but  after  having  for  some  years  been  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  classical  literature.  The  first  fruit  of  his  applica- 
tion was  the  Greek  Anthology,  published  at  Stras- 
burg in  1776,  3  vols.  8vo.  This  was  followed  in 
1779  by  selections  from  the  works  of  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  2  vols.  In  1780  appeared 
his  edition  of  Aj^ollonius  Rhodius,  and  in  1783  Ids 
Aristophanes,  which  is  much  superior  to  any  preced- 
ing eaition  of  that  author.  He  published  in  1785 
an  edition  of  Virgil,  and  in  1786  appeared  the  whole 
work  of  Sophocles,  2  vols.  4to.,  which  is  reckoned 
by  some  his  chef-d'oeuvre.  The  French  revolution 
occasioned  some  interruption  in  the  studies  of  this 
learned  man,  who  was  imprisoned  at  Besanpon  dur- 
ing the  ascendancy  of  Robespierre.  In  1791  Brunck 
found  himself  unrortnnately  under  the  necessity  of 
selling  a  portion  of  his  library,  and  in  1801  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  again  to  the  same  measure. 
The  loss  of  his  books  occasioned  him  much  distress, 
and  he  is  said  never  to  have  mentioned  it  without 
weeping.  In  1797  he  published  a  superb  edition  of 
Terence ;  he  alio  employed  himself  in  preparing  for 
the  press  the  works  of  Plautus,  but  he  died  while 
engaged  in  this  imdertaking,  June  12,  1803. 

BRUNE  (Georgb  M.  a.),  marshal  of  France, 
was  bom  at  Brive  la  GaiUarde  in  1763.  He  studied 
at  Paris  for  the  law,  but  becoming'  a  printer,  he 
attracted  notice  by  his  writings  in  favour  of  the  re- 
volution. In  1791  and  1792  he  edited  a  popular 
journal,  and  on  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  Dumou- 
riez,  he  was  sent  thither  by  the  executive  council  as 
a  civil  commissary.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1793 
he  entered  into  the  republican  army,  and  arriving  at 
the  rank  of  general  of  a  brigade,  was  employed  in 
the  interior,  and  then  in  Italy  under  Buonaparte.  In 
1799  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French  army 
in  Holland,  where  he  displayed  ereat  military  talents, 
and  after  the  establishment  of  uie  consular  eovem- 
ment  in  1800,  reduced  the  insurgents  in  La  Vendue 
to  subjection.  In  1803  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  and  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1805, 
when  he  was  made  a  marshal.  In  1807  he  was 
appointed  p^vemor  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  being 
charged  with  peculation  in  this  office,  was  disgraced 
by  Napoleon.  On  the  restoration  of  1814,  he  sent 
to  the  senate  his  act  of  adhesion  to  the  new  order  of 
affairs,  but  not  obtaining  the  notice  he  expected,  he 
declared  in  feivour  of  Buonaparte  on  his  return  firom 
Elba,  when  he  was  made  commandant  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  admitted  into  the  chamber  of  peers. 
On  the  second  downfall  of  Napoleon  he  prepared  for 
submission  to  the  royal  authority,  and  was  travelling 
to  Paris  through  Avignon,  when  a  popular  commo- 
tion took  plaice,  in  which  he  was  assassinated,  Au- 
gust 2,  1815.  Marshal  Brune  published  '*  Pictu- 
resque Travels  in  the  Western  part  of  France,  1806, 
and  wrote  **  Memoirs,"  which  remain  in  manuscript 

BRUNEHAUD  or  BRUNECHILDE,  a  woman 
celebrated  in  French  history  for  her  policy  and  her 
crimes,  vras  the  daughter  of  Athanagild,  king  of  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain,  and  was  married  in  568  to  Sige- 
bert  1.,  king  or  Austnsia.  Her  beauty,  high  birth, 
affability,  and  ready  abjuration  of  the  Arian  heresy, 
endeared  her  to  her  husband  and  people,  and  during 
the  life  of  Sigebert  there  appears  no  stain  on  her 
character.  After  the  assassination  of  Sigebert.  by 
the  procorttnent,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  ambitious 
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and  ciuel  Pradegonde,  wife  of  \aa  brother  Chilperic 
king  of  Soittonf,  ChOdebeit,  the  infknt  son  of  the 
deceased  king  and  Bmnebaud,  was  safehr  eonveycd 
to  Metz  by  &e  General  Ck>ndebaud,  ana  there  pro- 
clainied  his  fether's  snccessor.  Bmnehand  and  her 
two  danghtersy  meantime,  were  teited  and  sent  to 
Bonen,  where  her  charms  had  such  an  influence 
over  prince  MeroT^  son  of  ChUperic,  that  he  mar- 
ried her.  CHulperic,  however,  marching  to  Bonen, 
parted  the  new-married  couple,  and  sent  Brunehaud 
and  her  daughters  back  to  Australia.  Assuming 
the  recency  during  her  son's  minoritTt  she  com- 
menced that  course  of  hostility  with  Frede^nde, 
w^iich  for  many  years  made  the  Franks  the  victims 
of  female  pri^  and  passion.  Her  young  husband 
If  erov^e  made  his  escape  to  her  dominions,  but  the 
Jealousy  of  the  nobles  rendered  it  unsafe  for  him  to 
remain  there,  and  he  was  at  length  betrayed  to  his 
ikther,  and  put  to  death.  She  afterwards  took  the 
part  of  Gondebaud,  the  supposed  son  of  Clotaire, 
designing  to  marry  bim,  and  induced  her  son  to  take 
up  arms  in  his  support ;  |)Ut  by  the  influence  of  Gon- 
tran  king  of  Burgundy^  the  young  king  was  led  to 
abandon  his  cause,  and  be  soon  after  was  killed. 
Brunehaud  seems  to  have  lost  much  of  her  authority 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  her  son  Childe- 
bert;  but  when  he  died,  in  596,  and  was  succeeded 
in  Austrasia  by  his  youiff  son  Theodebert,  she  re- 
sumed the  regency  of  tnat  kingdom.  Here,  her 
efforts  to  preserve  her  jpower,  for  which  end,  it  is 
said,  she  freely  used  bow  steel  and  poison,  involved 
her  in  such  enmities  with  Uie  nobles,  that  they  pro- 
eared  her  banishment;  and  die  arrived  in  a  very 
destitute  condition  in  the  dominions  of  her  other 
grandson,  Thierry  kins  of  Burgundy.  She  obtained 
toch  an  ascendency  at  his  court,  that  she  engaged 
l^an,  in  coniunction  with  his  brother,  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Paris  from  Clotaire,  their  consm,  in 
which  tney  succeeded.  It  was  then  her  great  object 
to  preserve  her  influence  over  Thierry,  which  slie 
attempted  by  discouraging  him  from  marriage,  and 
aBowing  the  free  indulgence  of  licentious  amours. 
At  the  same  time  she  attached  herself  to  a  hand- 
some young  nobleman  named  Protadc,  whom  she 
made  mayor  of  the  palace,  after  removing  Bertoalde 
the  former  mayor.  Her  favourite  was,  however, 
destroyed  by  the  Jealous  nobles,  w|io  also  prevailed 
upon  Thierry  to  marry  a  Spanish  princess ;  but  Bm- 
nehand by  her  arts  prevented  the  marriage  from  be- 
ing cotisummated,  and  caused  the  princess  to  be  sent 
home.  These  scandals  occasioned  some  of  the  clergy 
to  remonstrate  with  the  king;  and  Didier,  bishop  of 
Vienne,  taking  the  lead  in  Sus  measure,  Brunehaud 
caused  him  to  be  condemned  in  a  venal  assembly, 
held  at  Chalons,  and  soon  after  to  be  assassinated. 
Brunehaud  then  involved  Thierry  in  a  war  vrith 
his  brother  Theodebert,  which  terminated  in  the 
ruin  and  death  of  the  lattej,  with  all  his  family,  by 
the  orders  of  Brunehaud.  Thierry  himself  soon 
after  died,  not  witjiout  suspicion  of  oeing  poisoned 
by  his  grandmother,  who  izumediately  caused  his  son 
mgebert  to  be  proclaimed,  and  intended  to  prolong 
her  rule  ^rongn  anotiier  minority.  But  her  mea- 
snre  of  crime  was  now  taVL  Clotaire  advancing  with 
his  uniT*  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  dominion 
of  the  'Franks.  Brunehaud  was  betrayed  into  his 
hands,  and  met  no  mercy  from  a  barbarous  people. 
After  beiiw  led  about  fiie  camp,  and  exposed  to 
e^yy  >nwn  and  tndigoity  for  three  days,  she  was 
ite^  to  the  tail  of  a  wud  horse,  which  dragged  her 


about  tin  her  brains  w«re  darfiwi!  uoft  i 
stones.  Her  manned  body  was  i 
in  the  abbey  of  St  Martin  of  Auton.  Witib  aH  lur 
crimes,  it  emean  that  she  was  poeaeased  of  eon- 
siderable  ahiJtties^  was  wdl  versed  in  the  aria  of  ^o- 
vemment,  and  benefited  her  eoantry  by  the  erectioB 
of  churches,  monaaterias,  boapitals,  cansewaysy  and 
other  public  works. 

BEUMBLLE8CHI  (Philip),  the  restorer  of  tlie 
ancient  ardiitectnre  in  Italy,  was  the  son  of  Lippo 
Lapi,  a  notary  of  Florence,  in  which  dty  be  was 
bom  in  1377.  Destined  by  hia  father  to  his  own 
profession,  he  was  led  by  his  taste  ibr  the  arts  to 
prefer  that  of  a  goldsmith,  to  which  his  skfll  in  vutr 
thematics  led  him  to  unite  the  business  of  dodc- 
making.  A  desire  of  learning  sculpture  then 
brought  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Donatelli,  whon 
he  accompanied  to  Rome.  Here  Bnmellcscki  em- 
ployed his  days  and  nights  in  taking  Swings  and 
measurements  of  all  the  f^ons  reUcs  of  antionity; 
and  he  already  conceived  the  design  of  immortuising 
his  name,  by  erecting,  on  a  new  plan,  a  dome  fbr 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Maria  del  Fiore  in  Florence, 
which  the  architect  Arnolfo  Lapi  had  left  nnat- 
tempted.  Sickness  obliged  him  to  return  to  Flo 
rence  in  1407,  the  year  in  whidi  the  Plorentincs 
convoked  an  assembqr  of  architects  and  cngincen, 
to  deliberate  on  the  completion  of  the  catfaedraL 
BruneQeschi  stood  sole  in  his  opinion,  that  a  double 
dome  mif  ht  be  raised  to  a  sulBcient  height,  vithoot 
such  an  munense  mass  of  timber-work  as  was  pro- 
posed to  be  employed.  By  shewing  his  designs,  lie 
at  length  inspired  the  leading  people  with  such  con- 
fidence, that  the  work  was  committed  to  him,  but  on 
the  condition  of  assodatins  Lorenio  ^liberti  in  the 
execution.  This  was  higlly  disagreeable  to  Bra- 
nelleschi,  who  at  length  got  rid  of  his  assodafe  by 
feigning  sickness,  and  sending  the  workmen  for  d£> 
rections  tp  Qhiberti,  who  was  soon  found  totally  in- 
adeqiuite  to  the  purpose.  Thenceforth  BruneDeschi 
went  on  abne^  and  pushed  the  work  with  all  the  at^ 
dour  of  a  great  ^mns  occupied  in  a  fkvonrite  piaa. 
He  lived  to  finish  the  dome  as  fkr  as  the  lantern; 
and  all  Italy  stood  astonished  at  the  vast  height  ts 
which  such  a  mass  wa^  carried  in  tiie  air/stadtibs 
beauty  with  which  the  design  was  ezecntad;  a 
beantV  which  Michael  Angclo  afterwards  said,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  imitate,  imposaiblo  to  sar- 
pass.  Branelleschi  was  patronised  and  enmloyed  by 
the  founder  of  the  Medid  family,  Cosmooie  Gbku, 
for  whom  he  bniU  the  abbey  of  canons  regidar  at 
Pesoli,  and  the  Pitti  palace,  sitice  the  residenee  of 
the  great  dukes  of  iWany.  The  chuzck  of  St  La> 
renso  in  Florence  is  also  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  Brunellescfai.  He  was  skilled  likewise  m  militaiy 
ardiitecture,  and  was  sent  for  by  the  dnka  of 
Milan  to  give  the  plan  of  a  fortress  for  his  capitaL 
The  two  citadels  of  Pisa,  and  other  fortifications  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  were  of  his  contrivance*  He  was 
also  an  able  dvil  engineer.  The  marquis  of  M«ftf«p 
employed  him  in  1&5,  to  constract  aykes  for  coa- 
fimng  the  Po  to  its  be^  which  appears  to  have  hetn 
one  of  the  last  of  his  works.  He  died  in  the  foUow- 
ing  year»  at  the  age  of  69,  much  regretted  by  his 
brother  artists,  and  more  so  by  the  poor,  to  whom 
he  was  a  father.  Branelleschi  was  a  cultivator  of 
Italian  poetry,  and  some  of  his  bnrlesque  verses 
have  beenprinted along  with  those  of  BurchieUoi. 

BRUNELLI  (Jbbomb),  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Sienna  in  1550,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1609^ 
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ftQthor  of  a  Latin  tnndatioii  of  th*  homiliet  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  of  a  Greek  edition  of  the  hymni  of 
St nesius.  ^  „  , 

BRUNBLLl  (GABBrsL),  a  native  of  Bologna, 
iloorisbed  there  as  a  sculptor  in  the  17th  century. 
His  native  city  oontainft  no  less  than  44  of  his 
works  in  maible,  and  many  others  are  to  be  seen  at 
Naples.  Padua,  &c.  .  .  :, 

BRUNET  (Claodb),  a  French  physician  and 
phihwopher,  lived  at  Paris  about  the  close  of  the 
J7th  and  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  several  works  remark- 
able for  the  novelty  and  singularity  of  the  ideas  to 
be  found  in  them.  The  principal  one  is  entitled, 
"  Projet  d'une  Nouvelle  Metaphysicjue,"  1703. 

BRUNET  (John  Lewis),  a  native  of  Aries  in 
Provence,  known  as  an  able  writer  on  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  was  born  in  1688,  and  died  in  1747.  His 
principal  works  are  "  Parftiit  Notairo  Apostolique," 
172840-34,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  a  new  edition  of  a 
"  Trait*  des  DroiU  et  des  Lxbert^s  de  I'Eglise  Gal- 
licane,"  1731,  4  vols,  folio. 

BRUNET  (PiBRRK  Nicolas),  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1733,  and  died  in  1771,  author  of  several  drama- 
tic pieces,  which  were  acted  with  applause.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  comedies  and  one-act  operas. 

BRUNET  (Francois  FLoanNTm),  assistant- 
general  of  the  Older  of  the  Laxarists,  taughtphUo- 
sophy  in  the  seminary  belonging  to  that  order  at 
l^mrt,  and  afterwards  at  Chalons  snr  Mame.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1806,  author  of  a  volnminous  and 
learned  woik,  entiaed  "  Parallele  des  ReUgions," 
5  vols.  4to.  1792. 

BRUNBTTO  (Latini).    See  Latini. 

BRUNI  (Lbonard).    SeeARBTiNo. 

BRUNI  (Aktont),  an  Italian  poet,  greaUT  be- 
loved for  his  estimable  private  character,  and  ad- 
niied  for  his  talents,  wrote  lyrics,  miscellaneous 
niecM,  ftc  He  was  apostoUc  secreUry  to  pope  In- 
nocent VIL  and  the  three  sncceedinK  popes,  and  in 
1410^  became  chaneeUor  to  the  republic  of  Florence, 
in  which  eity  he  died  March  9, 1444,  aged  75.  His 
hemic  epistles  are  much  admired,  and  adorned  with 
beaatiftu  engravings  from  designs  by  Domenichino. 

BRUNINGS  (Christian),  one  of  the  greatest 
kjdraiilie  architects  of  Holland,  was  bom  in  1763, 
at  Neckenm,  and  died  in  1805.  He  was  inroector- 
general  of  rivers,  and  in  his  capacity  effscted  many 
miprovements,  snch  as  the  introduction  of  the  ttr^am 

BRUNN'yoHW  Jambs),  a  distinguished  physi- 
dan,  bom  at  Basle  in  1591,  had  the  nrofsssorships  of 
botany,  anatomy,  and  physic  in  tne  university  of 
that  city,  and  taught  with  great  reputation  till  his 
death,  Jan.  26,  1660.  He  pubtished  a  "  Systema 
If  ateriis  MedicK,"  which  has  gone  through  numer 
ons  editions.  ^  , 

BRUNNEMAN  (John),  professor  of  law  ai 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  was  bora  in  1608,  and  died  in 
1672,  author  of  several  law  tracU,  oommentaries,  &c. 

BRUMNBR  (Balthaiar),  a  physician,  bom  at 
Halle  in  Saxony,  studied  at  Jena  and  Leipsic,  and 
after  having  travelled  through  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
smd  En^nd,  settled  in  his  native  place,  where  he 
died  in  1604,  author  of  an  excellent  medical  treatise 
"  On  the  Scurvy."  .     . 

BRUNNER  (John  Conbad),  an  eminent  physi- 
cinn  and  anatomist,  was  bom  at  Diessenhofen  in 
Switaerland,  in  1653>  and  studied  phvsio  first  at 
Stratbvrg,  where  he  graduated  in  1672,  and  after 


wards  at  Paris,  where  he  cultivated  a  ftiendship  with 
the  first  anatomists.  Thence  he  visited  Euj^laad 
and  Holland :  and  became  professor  of  medicine  at 
Heidelbeis,  and  first  physician  to  the  eleetor  pala* 
tine,  by  wfom  he  was  ennobled  by  the  style  of  baron 
de  Brunn  in  Hammmstein.  He  was  consulted  by 
a  number  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  Gennany,  and 
the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  died  at 
Manheim  in  1 727.  His  principal  works  are :  **  Ex* 
perimenta  nova  eirea  Pancreas :  aecedit  diatribe  de 
Lympha,  &  genuine  pancreatis  usu ;"  "  De  glandu- 
lis  induodeno  intestine  detectis,"  and  "  De  g^dula 
pituitaria,  dissert" 

BRUNO,  founder  of  the  order  of  Carthusians  or 
Chartreux,  and  a  saint  of  the  Roman  church,  was 
bora  at  Cologne  about  1040.  He  studied  first  in  his 
native  city,  and  afterwards  at  Rheims,  where  his 
learning  raised  him  to  the  regency  of  the  public 
school,  and  a  canonry,  and  he  taught  with  great  re- 
putation for  many  years,  till  at  length  the  tyranny 
of  Manasses  archbishop  of  Rheims  obliged  bias, 
together  with  two  other  canons,  to  carry  their  com- 
plaints against  him  before  the  council  of  Autun.  The 
prelate  was  suspended  from  his  fonctions,  but  instead 
of  submittinff  to  the  sentence,  he  pillaged  the  pro- 
perty of  the  hostile  canons,  and  sold  their  prebsnds. 
They  remained  for  some  time  in  an  asylum,  till 
Bruno,  finding  that  the  archbishop  maintained  him- 
self hj  force  in  his  see,  took  the  resolntion  of  quit- 
ting tne  worid,  which  he  put  in  execution  aboai 
lOBO.  Accompanied  bv  seme  clerks  of  the  same 
chorch,  he  first  retired  to  Saisse-Fontaine  in  the 
diocese  of  Langres ;  but  wishing  for  a  mors  perfect 
retreat,  he  repaired  with  six  companions  to  the 
bishop  of  Grenoble,  who  received  him  with  respect* 
and  recommended  to  him  for  an  abode  the  desert  of 
Chartreuse,  an  almost  inaccessible  place,  surrounded 
hj  wild  mountains  and  frightftil  precipices,  in  the 
diocese  of  Grenoble.  Here,  in  1064,  he  founded 
his  celebrated  order,  named  from  the  place,  and  had 
inhabited  this  solitude  six  years,  when  pope  Urban 
II.,  who  had  been  his  scholar  at  Rheims,  summoned 
him  to  Rome,  to  assist  him  in  soveming  the  church. 
Brano  obeved,  but  soon  retired  into  Calabria ;  and, 
refnsins  the  archbishopric  of  Reggio  which  was 
offered  him,  he  obtained  from  count  Roger  a  forest 
with  the  adjacent  district  named  la  Torre,  where  ha 
founded  the  second  house  of  his  order.  He  did  not 
return  to  the  Chartreuse,  but  died  at  la  Torre  in 
1101,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  monas- 
tery. He  was  canonised  by  pope  Leo  X.  in  1514. 
Several  works  are  extant  in  his  name,  most  of  which 
belong  to  his  cotemporary  St  Brano  of  Segni.  His 
own  are,  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,"  and  "  On 
St  Paul's  Epistles,"  and  two  letters  to  his  disciples. 

BRUNO,  the  great  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
duke  of  Lorraine,  third  son  of  Henry  the  fowler,  and 
brother  of  Otho  I.,  had  a  great  share  in  the  events 
of  his  time,  and  surpassed  SH  the  cotemporary  bishons 
in  talents  and  knowledge.  He  died  at  Rheims  in 
965,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  bio- 

f  rabies  of  soma  saints,  and  of  Commentaries  on  the 
'entotench. 

BRUNO  (Giordano),  one  of  the  first  modems 
who  ventured  upon  considerable  innovations  in  phi- 
losophy, was  bom  in  the  16th  century,  at  Nola  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  first  entered  aaioag 
the  Dominicans,  but  the  freedom  of  his  ophuoos  on 
religions  subjects  rendering  a  eontinuance  among 
them  unmfe,  he  took  refuge  in  Geneva  in  1592. 
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Finding,  however,  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  Calvin  and 
Beta  as  intolerant  as  the  ancient  establishment,  he 
soon  quitted  Geneva,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Lyons, 
fixed  himself  in  Paris.  Here  he  attracted  notice  by 
his  opposition  to  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  and  he 
appears  for  some  time  to  have  oeen  permitted  to 
give  public  lectures  in  the  university.  In  1586,  at 
a  solemn  disputation,  he  defended  for  three  days 
successively  certain  propositions  concemin|r  nature 
and  the  world,  which  he  afterwards  published  at 
Wittenburg,  under  the  title  of  **  Acrotismus,  seu 
Rationes  articulorum  Physicorum  adversus  Peripa- 
teticos  Parisiis  propositorum."  After  having  made 
a  journey  to  England  with  the  French  ambassador 
de  Castlenau,  he  went  to  Wittenburg,  where  he 
made  open  profession  of  Lutheranism.  In  1589  he 
pronounced  a  funeral  oration  for  the  duke  Julius  of 
brunswick  at  Hehnstadt,  and  at  Frankfort  he  su- 
perintended an  edition  of  his  numerous  works, 
printed  by  John  WecheL  Venturing  afterwards  to 
return  to  Italy,  he  was  arrested  and  put  in  the  pri- 
son of  the  Inquisition  at  Venice,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  Home.  There,  after  two  years*  con- 
finement, in  which  he  sometimes  gave  expectations 
of  Rcracting,  which  he  afterwardd  frustrated,  he  was 
at  length  condemned  by  the  inquisitorial  tribunal, 
delivered  to  the  civil  power,  ana  burnt  alive  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1600.  It  is  not  certain  whether  his  heresy 
as  a  Lutheran,  his  apostacy  from  the  Dominicans, 
or  the  atheistical  opinions  with  which  he  was 
charged,  produced  his  condemnation,  but  probably 
all  these  accusations  were  united.  One  of  his  most 
famous  works  is  entitled  **  Spaccio  della  Bestia  tri< 
omphante,"  (Despatch  or  Demolition  of  the  trimph< 
ant  Beast,)  which  is  a  satirical  work,  making  free 
with  many  received  religions,  but  not  atheistical,  as 
some  have  represented.  Besides  his  philosophical 
and  theological  writings,  he  was  the  author  of  an 
Italian  comedy  in  prose,  entitled  "  II  Candelago," 
and  of  some  Latin  poetry. 

BRUNQUELL  (John  Salomon),  a  German 
law  writer  and  professor  at  Jena,  was  aulic  counsel- 
loi  to  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Gotha  and  Saxe  Eisenach. 
He  also  taught  law  at  Gottingen,  and  died  there  in 
1735,  a^ed  42.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
**  Historia  Juris  Romano-Germanici,"  Jena,  1717, 
8vo.,  and  Amsterdam,  1740,  8vo. 

BRUNSFELS  (Otho),  a  physician  who  ranks 
amongst  the  restorers  of  botany,  was  a  native  of 
Mentx.  He  entered  first  among  the  Carthusians, 
but  becoming  a  convert  to  Lutheranism,  he  went 
about  as  a  preacher,  till  his  voice  was  injured  by  a 
disease.  He  then  obtained  the  regency  of  the  public 
school  at  Strasburg,  and  also  apfSied  nimself  to  the 
study  of  physic,  in  which  faculty  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  at  Basil  in  1530.  The  city  of  Bern  invited 
him  to  undertake  the  office  of  pubuc  physician,  in 
the  exereise  of  which  he  died  in  1534  He  wrote  a 
variety  of  works  relative  to  the  medicinal  use  of 
plants,  chiefly  extracted  from  the  ancients.  His 
principal  merit  consisted  in  the  publication  of  bota- 
nical figures,  in  the  number  and  accuracy  of  which 
he  surpassed  all  his  predecessors.  These  were  col- 
lected in  3  vols,  folio,  printed  at  Strasburg^  in  1537, 
in  which,  together  with  the  figures,  are  given  their 
names,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  with  accounts  of 
their  uses,  and  various  other  matter  relative  to  bota- 
nical mediicine.  Brunsfels  also  published  a  biogra- 
phical catalogue  of  the  early  writers  in  medicine, 
Btfasbwg,  153(^  4to.,  and  other  profesrional  works. 


BRUNSWICK.  See  Otbo.  LuNBiiBCRfi.  £njc. 
Brnbst.    Wolfbnbuttsl.    Ulbic    Fbbdimahd. 

MAXIMIL1A.N. 

BRUNTON  (Mabt),  the  daa^ter  of  Colonel 
Balfour,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Barra  in  Orkney 
in  1778.  In  her  20th  year  she  married  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Brunton,  minister  at  Bolton,  near  Haddington, 
afterwards  at  Edinburgh.  She  was  the  antfaoress  of 
*'  Discipline'*  and  "  Self-control,*'  and  died  in  1816, 
leaving  "  Emmeline/'  a  tale,  and  other  pieces,** 
which  were  published  by  Dr.  Brunton,  with  a  bio> 
graphical  sketch  of  the  authoress. 

BRUNYER  (Ab£L),  bom  at  Uses  in  1573,  prac- 
tised as  a  physician  at  Paris,  where  he  was  patro- 
nised by  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  &c  Cardinal 
Richelieu  employed  him  in  several  important  ncgo- 
ciations  with  the  protestants  of  Languedoc,  and  the 
poet  Scarron  pays  him  a  very  high  compliment  ia 
one  of  his  poems,  both  for  ms  tdents  and  virtues. 
He  died  in  1665. 

BRU8ANTINI  (Count  Vikcbhi),  an  Italian 
poet  of  the  16th  century,  is  known  as  the  author  oC 
a  poem  entitled  "  Angelica  Inamorata,*'  Venice, 
1550,  4to.,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso  of  Ariosto.  He  also  wrote  another  poetical 
work,  entitled  "  Le  Cento  Novelle  di  Vincenzo 
Brusantini  dette  in  ottava  rima,'*  1554,  4to.  He 
died  about  1570. 

BRUSATI  (Tebaldo),  a  Brescian  noble,  who 
rebelled  against  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  When 
Brescia  was  besieged  by  tae  emperor  in  1311,  Bru- 
sati  was  taken  in  a  sortie,  and  drawn  in  pieces  by 
four  horses  beneath  the  walls.  Whilst  he  was  being 
bound  for  this  horrible  punishment,  he  exhorted  his 
countrymen  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last 

BRUSCHIUS  (Gaspar),  a  Latin  historian  and 
.  poet,  was  bom  at  Egra  in  Bohemia,  1518.  He  was 
made  poet  laureat  and  count  palatine  at  the  court  of 
Vienna  by  Ferdinand  of  Austria  in  1522.  His 
business  thither  was  to  present  to  Maximilian,  king 
of  Hungary,  a  work  dedicaled  to  him,  entitled  "The 
First  Century  of  the  German  Monasteries.*'  On  his 
return  flpom  Vienna  he  stopped  at  Passau,  where, 
finding  a  patron  in  Wolfgang,  bishop  of  Salms,  he 
resolved  to  settle,  and  to  remove  his  library  and 
family.  How  long  he  staid  there  does  not  appear, 
but  he  was  at  Basil  in  June  1553,  and  lived  in  the 
bouse  of  Oporin,  the  famous  printer.  He  was  so 
poor,  that  some  abbots  presented  him  with  a  new  suit 
of  clothes ;  but  when  he  found  that  appearing  well 
dressed  in  the  streets  procured  him  many  marks  of 
respect  from  the  vulgar,  he  tore  them  to  pieces^  He 
was  murdered  in  the  forest  of  Scalingenbach,  be- 
tween Rottemberg  on  the  Tauber  and  Winsheim, 
probably  by  persons  against  whom  he  was  about  to 
write  something. 

BRUSONI  (Jbromb),  a  Venetian  writer,  bora  at 
Legrano,  was  a  member  of  the  Carthusian  fraternity, 
and  died  in  1680,  aged  70,  author  of  fifty  diifierent 
works,  of  which  the  best  known  are  his  "History  of 
Italy  from  1628  to  1679,"  and  "  Elucidario  Poetico.** 

BRUSONIUS  (L.  DohitiusV  the  author  of  a 
curious  and  scarce  work,  entitled  "  Facetiarum  ex- 
emploramque  libri  vii.  ;'*  "  Romss,**  1518,  folio,  re- 
printed under  the  title  of  "  Speculum  Mundi." 

BRUTO  (John  Michabl),  one  of  the  polite 
scholars  of  modem  Italy,  was  bom  at  Venice  about 
1515.  He  left  his  country  early  from  some  unknown 
cause,  and  became,  as  it  were,  a  wanderer  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life      He  visited  Florence,  Locca, 
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and  other  Italian  cities,  made  two  jonnieyB  into 
France,  and  passed  some  years  at  Lyons ;  travelled 
into  England  and  Spain,  and  in  1574  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Stephen  Battori,  prince  of  Trannsyl- 
vania,  who  employed  him  to  write  the  history  of  that 
country.  On  the  death  of  this  prince  he  repaired 
to  the  conrt  of  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  Ro- 
dolph  II.  made  him  his  historiographer.  He  died 
in  Trannsylvania  in  1594.  As  a  critic,  he  published 
notes  on  Horace,  Caesar,  and  Cicero ;  but  his  most 
valuable  works  are  historical.  His  Florentine  His- 
tory is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  age.  Only 
part  of  it  is  completed,  as  far  as  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici.  This  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1562, 
under  the  title  "Florentinte  Historic,  libri>viii. 
priores."  He  wrote  likewise  an  elegant  tract,  "  De 
Origine  Venetiarum,"  a  work  never  published; 
"De  Instauratione  Italiae,"  and  a  "History  of 
Hungary,'*  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna.  His  smaller  printed  works  are  some  ora- 
tions, five  books  of  Latin  letters,  a  treatise  on  the 
manner  of  studying  history,  and  another  containing 
conjugal  precepts.  Of  these  a  new  edition  was 
printed  at  Berlin  in  1698,  8vo. 

BRUTUS,  in  classical  fable,  a  brother  of  Asca- 
nius,  said  by  martial  historians  to  have  settled  in 
Albion,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Britain,  in 
the  time  of  his  father  ^neas,  and  soon  after  the 
Trojan  war. 

BRUTUS    (Lucius   Junius),    the  father  and 
founder  of  the   Roman  republic,  was   the   son   of 
Marcus  Junius,  a  wealthy  patrician,  married  to  the 
daughter,  of  Tarquin  the  Troud.  This  tyraut  caused 
his  son-in-law  to  be   assassinated,  along  with  the 
eldest  of  his  sons.     Brutus  escaped,  and  by  coun- 
terfeiting folly  or  idiotism,  was  suffered  to  be  brought 
up  among  the  children  of  Tarquin,  who  made  him 
an  object  of  their  diversion.     This  apparent  stu- 
pidity is  said  to  have  given  him  his  name.     A  story 
is  related  of  his  accompanying  the  sons  of  Tarquin 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,   and  of  his  offering 
to  the  god  an  elder-stick  with  a  rod  of  gold  enclosed 
in  it,  as  an  emblem  of  himself.     It  is  further  fabled, 
that  the  oracle  having  promised  the  government  of 
Rome   to  him  of  Uie  company  who  first  should  kiss 
his  mother,  the  two  princes  taking  the  response  lite- 
rally,   agreed  to  salute  their  mother  jointly  when 
returned  to  Rome ;   but  Brutus  undcn^tanding  it  in 
an  allegorical  sense,  fell  down  and  kissed  the  earth, 
as  the  common  mother  of  all  men.     It  was  not  till 
the  tragical  death  of  Lucretia  that  his  noble  spirit 
broke  out  from  its  concealment.     On  that  occasion 
he  drew  the  bloody  poinard  from  her  bosom,   and 
swearing  eternal  enmity  to  the  house  of  Tarquin, 
and  a  resolution  never  to  suffer  any  of  that,  or  any 
other  family,   to  reign  at  Rome,  he  engaged  aU  the 
kindred  of  Lucretia  present  in  the  same  oath.  Con- 
sidered as  one  whose  faculties  were  divinely  opened, 
he  swayed  the  whole  senate  and  people ;  and  by  his 
counsels  the  gates  were  shut,  the  regal  power  so- 
lemnly abrogated,  and  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment  substituted  in  its  stead.     He,  with  CoUatinus, 
the  husband  of  Lucretia,  were  created  the  first  chief 
magistrates  of  the  state  under  the  name  of  consuls ; 
a  great  event,  dated  in  the  year  of  Rome  242,  B.C. 
506.     The  infant  republic,  however,  had  to  contend 
with  the  machinations  of  the  banished  Tarquin,  and 
a  conspiracy  was  formed,  in  which  were  the  two  sons 
of  Bmtus  himself,  to  murder  the  consuls,  and  restore 
regal  government.     It  was  discovered  by  means  of 
ffniv.  BiVi^.— Nos.  73  &  74. 


a  slave,  and  disclosed  to  the  patriot  P.  Valerius, 
who  apprehended  the  chief  conspirators,  and  brought 
them  to  the  consular  tribunal.  The  whole  people 
were  moved  with  the  si^ht  of  the  sons  of  their  deli- 
verer standing  before  him  bound  as  criminals,  and 
on  their  conviction  a  murmur  arose  of  "banish 
them !  banish  them  !"  The  father,  however,  with  a 
firm  countenance  and  steady  voice,  ordered  the  lie- 
tors  to  execute  the  rigour  of  the  law  upon  bis  sons ; 
and  looked  on  unmoved  while  they  were  stripped, 
beaten  with  rods,  and  beheaded.  This  action  has 
been  highly  praiseid,  and  highly  censured ;  and  many 
perhaps  will  prefer  the  conduct  of  Collatinus,  who 
wished  to  save  his  nephews,  and  employed  his  au- 
thority to  suppress  the  evidence  against  them.  A 
tumult  arose,  in  the  midst  of  which  Brutus  again 
ascended  the  tribunal,  and  committed  lo  the  Roman 
people  the  determination  of  the  fate  of  the  other 
conspirators,  by  whom  they  were  all  capitally  con- 
demned, and  the  sentence  was  put  in  execution. 
Brutus  afterwards  accusing  Collatinus  before  the 

Eeoole  of  the  weakness  and  want  of  patriotism 
e  nad  shewn  on  the  occasion,  compelled  him  to 
renounce  his  authority,  and  to  retire  as  a  private 
person  to  Lavinium.  Brutus  himself,  to  remove  all 
apprehension  of  his  intention  to  rule  singly,  imme- 
dmtely  convoked  the  people  by  centuries  to  the 
election  of  a  new  consul,  and  they  gave  him  for  a 
colleague  P.  Valerius,  afterwards  named  Poplicola. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  three  writers  on  the»c 
events— Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Livy,  and  Plu- 
tarch—differ in  their  relations  as  to  several  material 
circumstances;  and  Livy  affirms  thut  Collatinus, 
becoming  suspected  to  the  people  as  being  of  the 
Tarquinian  family,  was  persuaded  or  compelled  by 
Brutus  to  abdicate  before  the  cimspiracy  took  place. 
All  agree,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  Brutus  towards 
his  sons.  During  the  consulship  of  Brutus  and 
Valerius,  the  Tarquins  and  their  followers,  joined 
by  the  people  of  Veii,  advanced  in  hostile  array 
towards  Rome,  and  were  met  by  the  two  consuls  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  forces,  Brutus  command in|f 
the  cavalry,  and  Valerius  the  infantry.  As  tlMl 
armies  approached,  Aruns,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tar- 
quin, descrying  Brutus  attended  by  his  lictors,  ex- 
claimed, "There  is  the  enemy  of  our  house,  the 
usurper  of  my  Aither's  throne  !"  and  furiously  spurred 
on  his  horse  to  encounter  him.  Brutus  met  him 
with  equal  animosity,  and  such  was  their  mutual 
rage  that,  neglecting  defence,  they  transfixed  each 
other  with  their  spears,  and  fell  dead  from  their 
horses.  After  the  victory,  Valerius  brought  the 
body  of  his  colleague  in  great  funeral  pomp  to  Rome, 
pronounced  an  oration  over  it,  and  interred  it  with 
every  mark  of  honour.  The  Roman  matrons,  con- 
sidering Brutus  as  the  peculiar  avenger  of  their  sex 
in  the  person  of  Lucretia,  mourned  tor  him  a  whole 
year;  and  his  statue  was  afterwards  placed,  with  a 
naked  sword  in  his  hand,  in  the  midst  of  those  of 
the  kings  of  Rome.  His  memory  was  ever  after 
honoured  as  the  great  founder  of  Roman  liberty, 
and  uninterrupted  tradition  has  handed  down  the 
leading  actions  of  his  life,  though  some  of  its  events, 
particularly  in  the  early  part  of  it,  seem  involved  in 
uncertainty  and  fable. 

BRUTUS  (Marcus  Junius),  an  illustrious  Ro- 
man, descended  from  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  was  the 
son  of  a  senator  of  the  same  name,  who  was  of  the 
party  of  Marius,  and  was  put  to  death  for  his  sev^i- 
ties  by  Pompey  at  the  surrender  of  Mutina.     His 
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mother  was  Sernlia,  sister  of  Cato ;  bat  she  disho- 
noured her  relationship  by  her  adulterous  connection 
with  Julius  Cesar,  which  gave  rise  to  the  opinion 
that  Brutus  was  his  natural  son.  Brutus  received 
an  excellent  education,  wrote  some  Latin  treatises 
on  the  Platonic  system,  and  was  a  powerful  orator, 
both  at  the  bar  and  public  assemblies.  When  very 
young  he  accompanied  Cato  in  his  expedition  to 
Cyprus;  and  after  the  unhappy  end  ot  its  king, 
Ptolemy,  he  was  despatched  by  his  uncle  to  secure 
the  royal  treasures  for  the  tmblic,  which  commission 
he  performed  with  great  diligence  and  fidelity.  He 
entered  into  a  closer  alliance  with  Cato  by  marrying 
his  daughter  Porcia;  and  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out  between  Cttsar  and  Pompey,  foi^etttng  his  re- 
sentment against  the  latter  for  having  killed  his 
father,  he  imitated  the  example  of  Cato  in  joining 
his  party.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  republic,  Brutus  made  his  escape  to 
Larissa,  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  of  surrender  to 
Caesar,  who  testified  the  greatest  joy  on  hearing  of 
his  safety.  He  immediately  received  him  to  favour, 
and  through  his  intercession  pafdoned  his  friend 
Cassitts,  and  others  for  whom  he  pleaded.  He  en- 
trusted him  with  the  important  government  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  and  afterwaros  made  him  pnetor  of  Rome. 
This  kindness  seems  to  have  been  returned  by  Bru- 
tus  with  sincere  personal  attachment  to  Ciesar;  but 
he  could  not  help  feeling  indignation  at  the  steps 
taken  by  Antony,  and  the  other  profligate  tools  of 
despotism,  to  raise  the  dictator  to  an  avowed  sove- 
reignty over  the  laws  and  constitution.  Cassius, 
who  had  married  the  sister  of  Brutus,  and  whose 
sterner  spirit  was  less  susceptible  of  the  gentle  emo- 
tions,^mploycd  all  his  art  and  influence  to  rouse  the 
flame  of  patriotism  in  his  breast  Brutus  was  at 
length  overcome ;  he  agreed  to  head  a  conspiracy 
against  Caesar's  life,  and  steeled  his  soul  to  the  great 
enterprise,  which  was  put  in  execution  on  the  ides 
of  March,  B.  C.  39.  It  is  said  that,  after  Caesar 
hod  received  several  wounds  from  the  conspirators, 
and  was  still  defending  himself;  on  beholding  his 
beloved  Brutus  with  his  da^er  drawn  against  him, 
he  immediately  wrapped  his  head  in  his  robe,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Et  tu.  Brute  f"  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate.  The  reluctance  of  Brutus  to  shed  more  blood 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  saved  the  life  of  An- 
tony, and  a  similar  easiness  or  candour  of  temper 
induced  him  to  consent  to  the  public  reading  of 
C«sar*s  will,  and  the  pompous  soiemnixation  of  his 
funeraL  These  occasions  were  artftiUy  improved  by 
Antony  to  excite  in  the  people  the  highest  reverence 
for  CsBsar's  memory,  and  detestation  against  his 
murderers;  so  that  Bmtns  and  his  party  were 
obliged  to  retire  from  Rome  to  Antium  /or  the  pre- 
servation of  their  lives.  Brutus  did  not  think  it 
safe  fbi  him  to  return  to  Rome,  though  as  pnetor  he 
caused  very  splendid  games  to  be  celebrated  there  in 
his  name.  At  length,  on  the  arrival  of  Octavianus, 
who,  with  Antony,  took  possession  of  the  supreme 
power  in  Rome,  he  quitted  Italy,  accompanied  by 
Lis  wife,  and  set  sail  for  Athens.  At  this  place  he 
was  received  with  great  honour,  and  he  employed 
the  interval  of  events  in  prosecuting  the  studies  of 
philosophy.  Having  obtamed  supplies  of  men,  arms, 
and  money,  he  marched  into  Macedonia^  which  was 
delivered  to  him  by  the  pnetor  Hortensius ;  and  he 
pot  possesmon  of  the  army  and  person  of  Cains  the 
brother  of  Antony,  who  had  been  sent  to  siese  Dyrra- 
id  ApoQonia.     The  flnt  step  of  Octavianus, 


when  left  sole  master  in  Rome^  was  to  procttre  lh» 
condemnation  of  all  who  had  been  concerDed  in  the 
death  of  his  adopted  father.    The  name  of  Bmlas 
was  first  called,  and  on  hearing  him  cited  as  a  cnU 
prit,  the  people  could  not  soppren  tibeir  sighs,  and 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  shed  tears.    He 
and  Cassius  were  condemned  on  their  Don-appear" 
ance,  and  the  triumvirate  soon  after  taking  place» 
their  names  were  put  in  the  bloody  roll  of  prescrip- 
tion.   They  were  now,   however,  at  the  head  of 
powerful  armies ;  and  Brutus,  marching  into  Asia, 
effected  a  junction  with  Cassius  at  Smyrna.     It  was 
here  agreed  that,  before  any  other  enterprise  was 
undertaken,    they  should   subdue    those   maritine 
powers,  the  Rhooians  and  Lycians.    The  latter  fe& 
to  the  share  of  Brutus,  and  after  possessing  himself 
of  the  open  country,  he  laid  sigc  to  their  capstal, 
Xanthus.    The  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  people 
rendered  this  a  very  Moody  and  difficult  attempt; 
and  terminated  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  city, 
and  almost  all  its  inhabitants  of  every  age  and  sex, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  their  own  pfarenxy.     In 
this  terrible  catastrophe  the  humanity  of  Brutus  was 
conspicuous,  who  rode  round  the  walls,  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  the  inhabitants,  imploring  them  to 
consent  to  save  their  own  lives;   and  (wring  the 
storm,  proclaimed  a  reward  to  every  soldier  who 
should  save  a  Xanthian.    Antony  and  Octavianns 
having  now  passed  over  into  Macedon,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  bent  their  march  to  the  straits  of  UeUetpont, 
in  order  to  cross  over  into  Europe  and  meet  tnem. 
It  was  in  this  progress  that  the  circumstance  oc- 
curred, related  by  Autarch  and  other  htstoriam,  of 
a  frightful  apparition  presenting  itself  to  Brutns» 
and,  under  the  name  of  his  evif  genius,  announcing 
another  visit  at  Philippi.    It  is  also  said  by  Pln- 
tarch  that,  in  an  interview  before  the  battle,  when 
Cassius  enquired  of  Brutus  what  ha  meant  to  do  in 
case  fortune  should  prove  adverse,  Brutus  answered 
that  though,  when  a  young  man,  he  had  condemned 
Cato  for  patting  an  end  to  his  life,  yet  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  had  made  him  alter  his  opimon» 
and  it  was  his  resolution  not  to  make  anotncr  at- 
tempt should  the  present  issue  be  unfavourable,  bvt 
to  aie  contented.     In  the  first  battle  of  PhUipni, 
Brutus  in  the  right  wing  entirely  defeated  Octava- 
nns  in  the  left ;  but  by  leaving  the  wing  commaBded 
by  Cassius  unsupported,  he  occasioned  its  defeil, 
and  the  consequent  death  of  Cassius.    He  lor  aosne 
time  avoided  another  action  with  the  triumvirsy  hut 
at  length  the  importunity  of  his  soldiers  obliged  him 
to  consent  to  an  engagement,  before  which  he  foond 
it  necessary  to  put  to  death  all  the  slaves  whom  he 
had  made  prisoners.    In  the  second  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi, as  in  the  first,  the  wing  commanded  by  Bnrtns 
routed  that  led  by  Octavianus,  while  Antony  de- 
feated that  under  the  command  of  the  lieutenants  of 
Cassius.     But  this  experienced  general,  instead  of 
pursuing  th^  fugitives,  turned  round  upon  the  rear 
of  Brutus,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  eHbrts  of  the 
republican  leader,   succeeded  in  entirely  breakxng 
and  dispersing  his  troops.    Brutus  long  remained 
upon  the  field  with  the  few  he  could  rally,  and  vtoold 
have  been  made  prisoner,  had  it  not  been  fat  the 
heroic  friendship  of  Lucilins,  who  surrendered  him- 
self to  a  party  of  Thracian  horse,  under  the  naade  df 
Bnitus,  and  was  generously  saved  by  Antony  wbea 
the  taaid  was  discovered     Bnitos  escaped  «iih  a 
few  friends  and  attendants  to  a  retired  TaDey  en- 
compasaed  with  tocks^  where  he  ^n jioed  some  ef 
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his  domettics  to  put  an  end  to  hii  life.  Several  of 
them  refusing,  be  diamitted  them  to  provide  for  their 
own  safety,  and  at  lensth  applied  to  Strato,  an  £pi- 
rote,  and  his  former  fellow-atudent  Strato  poreisted 
in  a  denial,  till  Brutus  called  upon  one  of  his  slaves 
to  perfonn  the  &tal  office.  The  generous  Greek 
then,  crpv^  out,  **  Forbid  it,  gods,  that  it  should 
ever  be  saidthat  Bmtus  died  by  the  hand  of  a  slave 
for  want  of  a  friend ! "  covered  his  fsce  with  his  left 
hand,  and  presentsd  his  sword  with  his  right ;  on  the 
point  of  which  Brutus  threw  himself  and  instantly 
expired.  His  body  was  treated  with  respect  by 
Antony,  but  the  vindictive  Octavianus  caused  the 
bead  to  be  taken  o£^  in  order  to  expose  it  at  the  feet 
of  Csfrsai^s  statue.  It  never  reached  its  destination, 
being  thrown  overboard  in  a  storm.  The  remains 
were  honorably  burnt  by  Antony's  order,  and  the 
ashes  sent  in  an  urn  to  Servilia. 

BRUTUS  (DsciMvs  Albincts),  a  noble  Roman, 
related  to  Marcus  Brutus,  and  one  of  the  leading 
conspirators  against  Cssar,  served  while  a  youth 
under  that  general  in  Gaal,  where  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  united  Roman  and  Gallican 
fleet  against  the  Yeneti,  whom  he  entirely  defeated. 
In  the  civil  war  he  took  part  with  Caesar,  and  gained 
great  reputation  by  two  victories  which  he  obtained 
over  the  fleet  of  Marseilles,  with  an  inferior  number 
of  ships.  Such  was  G«sar's  affection  for  him,  that 
be  nominated  him  by  his  will  to  succeed  Octavia- 
Dus  in  his  iuberitance  and  adoption  in  the  Julian 
family,  provided  the  latter  should  die  without  male 
heirs,  ne  was  appointed  governor  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  by  Csesar  shortly  before  his  death,  and  was  in 
the  list  of  designated  consuls.  The  motive  which 
induced  Brutus  to  conspire  against  the  life  of  one 
whose  party  he  had  zealously  followed,  was,  appa- 
rently, an  abhorrence  of  the  regal  power  which 
seemed  about  to  be  conferred  onCaisar,  his  infiuenoe 
over  whom  was  exerted  to  chanee  that  resolution  of 
not  quitting  his  house  on  the  oay  destined  for  the 
execution  of  the  plot,  which  he  had  formed  in  con- 
sequence of  Calpumia's  fears.  Dedmus,  pretending 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  senate  to  vote  hmi  a  reg2 
crown  on  that  day,  almost  forced  him  from  home, 
and  led  him  to  slaughter.  After  the  event,  he  re- 
paired to  his  province,  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  veterans,  pursuant  to  a  degree  of  the 
senaie.  Antony  afterwards  obtained  the  same  pro- 
vince from  the  jpeople,  and  marching  to  dispossess 
Brutus,  shut  lum  up  in  Mutina  (ModenaV  The 
^iege  of  this  place  by  Antony  was  considerea  by  the 
aeoAte  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  they  sent  the 
consjls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  with  young  Octavianus, 
to  its  relief.  At  a  battle  fought  before  Mutina,  he 
coiUribttted  much  to  the  victory  by  a  sally,  and  the 
siege  was  raised.  An  interview  sifterwsjrds  between 
Brutns  and  Octavianus  ended  in  nntual  displeasure, 
4nd  Brutus  saw,  that  as  one  of  the  (conspirators 
against  Csssar,  he  could  expect  no  friendship  from 
his  adopted  son.  The  senate,  however,  resolved  to 
raiae  Brutus  at  the  expense  of  Octavianus,  and  de- 
creed him  a  thumph,  which  they  refused  to  the  other. 
Cicero,  likewise,  in  one  of  his  Philippics,  spoke  in 
jn^nificent  terms  of  the  services  Brutus  had  ren- 
dered the  state.  He  often  corresponded  with  him, 
^B  appears  from  the  letters  yet  extant.  Brutus  drove 
Antony  completely  out  of  Italy,  but  he  afterwards 
returned  at  tJbe  head  of  the  army  of  Jjspidus,  and  by 
hia  superiority  obliged  Brutus  to  retire.  Brains  was 
liow  oesoops  of  joiniug  the  republican  generals  in 


Macedon,  and  for  that  purpose  marched  towards  the 
Alps,  but  he  was  soon  abandoned  by  hia  newly  raised 
troops,  and  afterwards  by  his  legions ;  and  at  length 
was  left  with  only  a  few  Grallic  horse.  With  these 
he  arrived  at  the  Rhine,  the  sight  of  which  river  so 
disheartened  his  followers,  that  all  forsook  him  but 
ten.    In  this  extremity  he  resolved  to  return  in 

Erivacy  through  Gaul  into  Italy,  but  in  the  attempt 
e  fell  into  the  hands  of  banditti,  who  took  him  to 
a  chief  man  of  the  district,  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
favours.  By  this  person  information  was  given  of 
his  retreat  to  Antony,  who  immediately  sent  for  his 
head.  The  Gaul  scrupled  not  to  violate  hospitality 
by  taking  the  Ufe  of  his  guest  He  died  a  year  and 
a  half  after  the  death  of  Cnsar. 

BRUTUS  (John),  an  ecclesiastic  of  Paris,  died 
there  in  1762,  aged  S4,  author  of  "  Discourse  on 
Marriage,"  and  other  works. 

BRUYERE  (John  de  la),  an  eminent  French 
writer,  was  bom  in  1640  at  a  village  in  the  Isle  of 
France.  He  purchased  the  post  of  a  treasurer  of 
France  at  Caen,  but  he  was  soon  taken  from  it  by 
Bossuet,  and  placed  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  for 
the  purpose  of  teachinff  him  history.  He  passed  the 
rest  of  nis  life  about  the  court  as  a  man  of  letters, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy  in  1693. 
He  died  in  1696,  author  of  a  very  popular  work,  on- 
titled  "  Characters  of  Theopfarastus,  translated  from 
the  Greek,  with  the  Characters  or  Manners  of  this 
Age,"  firstpublished  in  1687,  and  many  times  re- 
printed. Tne  modem  part  of  the  work  particularly 
attracted  notice,  owing  to  its  striking  portraits  of 
persons  and  manners,  which  were  draFU  from  the 
life.  Keys  were  made  of  his  characters,  for  the 
court,  the  capital,  and  the  piwvinces ;  and,  as  usual, 
the  success  of  his  book  maoe  a  number  of  bad  imita- 
tions. Among  his  papers  were  found  unfinished, 
"  Dialogues  on  Quietism,**  which  Mr.  du  Pin  put  in 
order  for  publication,  and  published  in  1699.  The 
best  editions  of  the  **  Characters"  are  those  of  Am- 
sterdam in  1741,  and  Paris  in  17&6  and  1765. 

BRUYERIN  (John  Baptist),  a  French  physi. 
cian,  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  and  physician  to  Henry 
II.  He  flourished  in  the  16th  century,  and  wrote  a 
work  "De  recilaria,"  remarkable  for  the  time  at 
which  it  was  composed. 

BRUYN  (CoRNBLius  lb),  a  painter  and  cele- 
brated traveller,  was  born  at  the  Hague.  He  com- 
menoed  his  imveU  into  Muscovy,  Persia,  the  Levant, 
and  the  East  Indies,  in  16741,  and  they  were  not 
finished  tiU  1708.  His  "Voyage  to  the  Levant" 
was  published  in  1714,  folio,  and  his  "Travels  to 
Muscov^r,  Persia,  &g."  in  2  vols,  folio,  1718 ;  but 
the  edition  of  Rouen  in  1725,  5  vols.  4to.,  is  more 
valuable  to  the  reader,  on  account  of  the  corrections 
and  notes  of  the  abb£  Banier. 

BRUY8  (Petsr  db\  a  religious  reformer, 
founder  of  the  sect  named  after  him  PetrobruMtiamy 
spread  his  opinions  in  Languedoc  and  Provence 
about  the  year  1110.  His  les^ng  tenets  were :  that 
none  ought  to  be  baptised  till  they  were  come  to  the 
full  use  of  reason :  that  churches  were  unnecessary 
for  the  serrice  of  God,  who  accepts  true  worship, 
wheresoever  offered:  that  crucifixes  were  instru- 
ments of  superstition,  and,  as  well  as  churches, 
ought  to  be  demolished:  that  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  not  present  in  the  eucharist:  and 
that  the  oblations,  prayers,  and  good  works  of  tha 
living  are  of  no  use  to  the  dead.  His  reforming  zeal 
was  joined  with  a  fanatical  spirit,  which  led  him  to 
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Tarious  excesbes ;  he  profoned  churches,  overthrew 
altars,  made  bonfires  of  crucifixes,  and  maltreated 
clergy.  He  had  numerous  followers,  and  was  long 
an  object  of  dread  and  horror  to  the  catholics,  till,  by 
the  contrivance  of  Peter  de  Clugny,  he  was  seized 
and  burnt  alive  in  the  town  of  St.  Gillcs  in  1130. 

BRUYS  (Francis),  was  bom  at  Serrieres  in  the 
Maconnois,  in  1708,  and  died  at  Dijon  in  1738.  He 
studied  at  Geneva,  and  the  Hague,  where  he  turned 
Calvanist,  but  alter  visiting  Germany,  and  return- 
ing to  France,  he  recanted.  He  published  a  '*  His- 
tory of  the  Popes,"  in  5  vols.  4to.,  1732 ;  a  "  Cri- 
timie  of  literary  Journals;"  besides  entertaining 
"  Memoires  historiques,"  &c.,  2  vols.  ]2mo. 

BRUZEN  DE  LA  MARTINIERE  (Antont- 
Augustin),  an  industrious  and  useful  compiler, 
born  at  Dieppe  in  1666,  was  invited,  in  1709,  by  the 
duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  in  order  to  carry  on  researches 
into  the  history  of  that  duchy.  He  afterwards  at- 
tached himself  to  the  duke  of  Parma ;  and  then  to 
the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  who  nominated  him  his 
secretary  with  a  handsome  aj^pointment.  Retiring 
to  the  Hague,  he  there  finished  his  great  work, 
which  he  had  long  meditated,  the  "  New  Geogra- 
phical Dictionary,"  10  vols,  folio,  which,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  the  marquis  de  Beretti  Landi,  the  king  of 
Spain's. plenipotentiarv,  he  dedicated  to  that  mo- 
narch, who  rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  his  first 
geographer.  He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1749,  Be- 
sides the  work  beforementioned,  of  which  an  edition 
was  printed  at  Paris,  6  vob.  folio,  1718,  he  wrote 
"  Pukendorff  *s  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Eu- 
rope, greatly  augmented  and  corrected ;"  •*  Geogra- 
phical and  Historical  Treatises  to  facilitate  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  various  cele- 
brated Authors,  Huet,  le  Grand,  Calmet,  Hardouin, 
&c.,"  2  vols.  12mo.,  1730;  "  Select  Letters  of  M. 
Simon,"  with  a  minute  life  of  the  author,  and  cu- 
rious notes. 

BRY  (Theodore  de),  a  painter  and  engraver, 
who  died  at  Frankfort,  1598,  aged  70.  His  minia- 
ture figures  were  universally  admired. 

BRYAN  or  BRIANT  (Sir  Francis)  a  poet, 
Warrior,  and  statesman,  received  his  education  at 
Oxford,  but  embracing  the  profession  of  arms,  served 
aghinst  the  French  in  the  earl  of  Surrey's  expedi- 
tion in  1522,  with  such  reputation  as  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
in  several  diplomatic  missions,  became  gentleman 
of  the  privy  chamber  to  Henry  YIII.  and  his  suc- 
cessor, and  went  as  chief  justiciary  to  Ireland  in 
1548.  He  died  at  Waterford  in  1550.  His  poetical 
works,  consisting  of  sonnets,  songs,  and  other  light 
miscellaneous  pieces,  were  collected  and  published 
with  those  of  his  friends  Surrey  and  Wyatt  A 
translation  from  the  French  of  a  satirical  work  in 
**  Dispraise  of  the  Life  of  a  Courtier,"  is  also 
ascribed  to  him. 

BRYAN  (Michael),  an  ingenious  connoissieur 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  author  of  a  **  Biographical  and 
Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers," 
which  was  commenced  in  1813  and  published  in 
1816»  in  2  vols  4to.,  died  March  21,  1821,  at  the 
age  of  64. 

BR  If  ANT  (Jacob),  an  ingenious  philological 
writer,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  and  educated  at 
King's-college,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1744. 

Ho  had  for  a  nupil  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
being  appointed  master-general  of  the  ordnance  in 


1756,  gave  Mr.  Bryant  a  place  in  that  departaoent. 
He  afterwards  accompanied  the  duke  to  Germany 
as  his  secretary ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  grace  re- 
turned to  England,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  literature.  He  died  in  November,  1804, 
author  of  "  Observations  and  Inquiries  relating  to 
Various  Parts  of  Ancient  History,"  1767,  4to.,  and 
a  "New  System,  or  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,'* 
3  vols.  The  general  object  of  this  work  is  to  deduce 
the  sacred  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  ancient  heathen 
nations  from  the  corruption  of  the  Jewish  history 
and  cosmogony.  He  also  produced  a  Defence  of  the 
disputed  passage  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  relative 
to  Jesus  Christ;  endeavoured  to  prove  the  anticuiity 
and  authenticity  of  the  poem  ascribed  to  Rowley; 
and  wrote  a  book  to  shew  that  the  city  of  Troy  was 
a  nonentity,  and  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  a  pure  fiction  of  Homer.  He  edited  the 
first  volume  of  the  selection  of  ancient  gems  from 
the  Marlborough  cabinet ;  and  published  a  *'  Trea- 
tise on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,"  and  several  other 
works. 

BRY  AXIS,  a  Grsscian  sculptor,  flourished  abont 
340  years  B.  C.  He  was  employed  by  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Caria,  to  assist  in  erecting  a  superb  monu- 
ment, called  the  Mausoleum,  to  her  husband  at  H»- 
licarnassus.  His  works  are  said  to  rival  thoae  of 
Phidias. 

BRYDONE  (Patrick),  an  English  traveller, 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1741,  and  after  receiving  a 
liberal  education,  went  abroad  as  travelling  tutor  to 
Mr.  Beckford,  and  some  other  gentlemen ;  and  on 
his  return,  published  his  "  Travels  into  Sicily  and 
Malta,"  of  which  work  a  second  edition  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  was  published  in  1790.  Some  remarks  and 
raillery  on  the  subject  of  Etna,  which  militated 
against  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  offended 
many  religious  persons,  but  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Brydone  from  receiving  the  appointment  of  comp- 
troller of  the  stamp-ofiice,  which  he  held  to  hU 
death  in  1819.  Besides  his  "  Tour,"  he  was  Uic 
author  of  several  able  papers  in  the  Philoaophical 
Transactions. 

BRYDGES.  See  Chandos. 
BRYENNIUS  (Nicephorus),  chiefly  known  as 
the  husband  of  the  princess  Anna  Comnena,  wats  a 
native  of  Orestiain  Macedonia.  His  father  having 
rebelled  against  the  emperor  Nicephoras  Botoniatea^ 
was  vanquished  by  Alexius  Comnenus,  who,  admir- 
ing the  good  figure  and  character  of  the  son,  married 
him  to  his  daughter.  When  Alexius  came  to  the 
throne,  he  raised  his  son-in-law  to  the  rank  of  Cae- 
sar, but  would  not  declare  him  his  successor  in  pre- 
judice of  his  own  son.  On  his  death,  the  empress 
Irene  and  her  daughter  Anna,  made  an  attempt  to 
elevate  Bryennius  to  the  empire ;  but  he,  through  a 
sense  of  dutv  or  prudence,  refused  to  concur  in  the 
plot  In  1137  he  was  sent  to  besiege  Antiocfa, 
where,  faUinff  sick,  he  returned  to  Constantinople 
and  died.  He  had  undertaken  to  write  the  life  of 
his  father-in-law  Alexius;  but  having  commenced 
his  work  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Isaac  Gomnenu^ 
he  only  finished  four  books,  containing  that  reign, 
and  those  of  the  three  succeeding  emperors,  and  ter- 
minating with  the  expedition  of  Nicephoras  Boto- 
niates  against  Nicephorus  Meissen.  This  work  was 
translated  into  Latin,  and,  with  the  original,  pob- 
lished  by  the  Jesuit  Poussines  at  Paris  in  1661. 
The  annotations  of  Du  Cange  were  added  in  1670. 
BRYENNIUS  (Manuel),  an  early  musical  aio- 
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tkor  and  composer,  who  published  a  **  Treatise  on 
Hannonics,"  about  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  under  the  elder  Palasolofpis.  Dr. 
Wallis  collected  and  published  his  works  in  folio,  in 
1699,  with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  tract  above- 
mentioned. 

BUAGHE  (Philip)  a  native  of  Paris,  attained 
much  eminence  as  an  hydrographer.  A  depdt  of 
charts,  plans,  and  marine  journals  having  been  es- 
tablished about  1721,  he  was  employed  to  class  and 
arrange  them,  and  he  continued  seventeen  years 
attached  to  that  official  department.  In  1729  he 
iras  nominated  first  geographer  to  the  king,  and 
the  place  of  geographer  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
was  created  in  his  favour.  He  died  January  27th, 
1775,  aged  74.  His  principal  works  are  "  Consi- 
derations snr  les  Decouvertes  au  Nord  de  la  Grande 
Mer,"  3  parts,  4to. ;  "  M^moire  sur  la  Gemote  de, 
1531;"  "  AUas  Physique,"  1754. 

BUAT  NANCAY  (Lewis  Gabriel  du),  count 
de  Nan^ay,  bom  in  Normandy  in  1732,  was  em- 
ployed on  several  missions  to  the  German  courts, 
but  found  leisure,  amidst  all  bustle  of  politics,  to  de- 
dicate a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  antiquities;  the  fruits  of  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  his  '*  History  of  the  Ancient  Nations  of 
Europe,"  in  12  duodecimo  volumes ;  a  work  on  the 
"  History  of  Germany,"  in  2  folio  volumes;  and 
another  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  on  the  "  Ancient  Govern- 
ment of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy."  He  pub- 
lished besides,  two  political  treatises,  entitled, 
"  Maxims  of  Monarchical  Government,"  in  4  vols. 
8vo. ;  and  "  A  Picture  of  the  Government  of  Ger- 
many," 12mo. ;  and  is  the  author  of  a  tragedy  called 
'*  Charlemagne."  His  death  took  place  in  the 
year  1787. 

BUBNA  (Count),  a  German  general,  born  in 
Bohemia  about  1770,  and  died  in  1825.  He  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  lieutenant-field-marshal  in  the 
Austrian  service ;  and  was  engaged  in  several  diplo- 
matic as  well  as  military  affairs. 

BUG  (Gboegb),  antiquarian,  was  born  in  Lin- 
colnshire, of  an  ancient  family,  and  was  gentleman 
of  the  privy-chamber  to  James  I.,  by  whom  ho  was 
knighted  and  made  master  of  the  revels.  He 
chiefly  distinc;ui8hed  himself  by  his  **  Life  and 
Reign  of  Richard  IIL,"  in  5  books,  in  which  he 
takes  great  pains  to  clear  that  prince's  character, 
and  even  his  person,'from  the  dark  stains  which  have 
b«>en  impressed  upon  them  by  the  body  of  English 
historians.  His  work  is  printed  in  bishop  Kennet's 
collection  of  the  English  historians,  London,  1706, 
and  1719.  He  likewise  wrote,  "  The  third  Univer- 
sitie  of  England;  or,  a  Treatise  of  the  Foundations 
of  all  the  Colleges,  ancient  Schools  of  Privilege,  and 
of  Houses  of  Learning  and  liberal  Arts,  within  and 
about  the  most  famous  Citie  of  London,  &c. ;"  writ- 
ten in  1612,  and  annexed  to  the  edition  of  Stow*B 
Chronicle,  by  E.  Howes,  London,  1631 ;  and  a 
treatise  of  "  The  Art  of  Jlcvels." 

BUG.     See  Dubuc. 

BUGELIN  (Gabriel),  a  bencdictine  of  the  ab- 
bey of  Weingartcn  in  Suabia,  died  in  1691,  aged  92, 
author  of  several  learned  tracts  relative  to  his  order. 

BUGER  (Martin),  an  eminent  person  among 
the  German  reformers,  was  born  in  1491,  at  Scheles- 
tadt  in  Alsace.  He  entered,  when  young,  into  the 
order  of  Dominicans,  but  the  works  of  Luther,  and 
fsome  conferences  held  with  that  reformer  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1521,  brought  him  over  tu  the  protc&tuut 


partv.  He  then  settled  at  Strasburg,  where  he  was 
minister  and  theological  professor  during  twenty 
years,  and  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  that 
city  was  greatly  indebted  to  his  labours.  He  was 
likewise  employed  in  various  ecclesiastical  negocia- 
tions,  and  when  the  differences  arose  between  Zu- 
ingle  and  Luther,  and  their  respective  followers, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  eucharist,  Bucer  took 
great  pains  to  reconcile  them,  by  adopting  a  sort  of 
middle  way,  which,  however,  satisfied  the  zealous  of 
neither  party.-  He  was  inclined  to  admit  the  merit 
of  good  works,  and  he  was  no  enemy  to  episcopacy, 
on  both  which  accounts,  he  was  regarded  with  some 
suspicion  by  Calvin  and  his  folbwers.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  reputation  was  so  high  in  England,  that 
archbishop  Cranmer  gave  him  an  invitation  to  come 
over,  which  he  accepted,  and  became  a  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  ho 
died  in  1551.  •  In  the  bigotted  reign  of  Mary,  his 
body  was  taken  up  and  burned,  but  his  monument 
was  restored  by  Elizabeth. 

BUGHAN  (William),  was  bom  at  Ancram  in 
the  year  1729,  and  educated  at  the  university  at 
Edinburgh.  He  at  first  studied  and  taught  mathe- 
matics, but  at  length  made  choice  of  medicine  for 
his  profession.  After  continuing  in  the  university 
nine  years,  he  removed  to  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire, 
where  ho  commenced  practice  in  conjunction  with 
another  gentleman,  who  had  invited  him  thither. 
Soon  after  he  became  a  candidate,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  found- 
ling  hospital  at  Ackworth.  On  government  witli- 
drawing  their  support  from  the  hospital,  the  doctor 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  contiuucd  to  practise 
medicine  there  for  several  years,  during  which  he 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  composing  his  **  Do- 
mestic Medicine,"  a  work  too  well  known  to  need 
being  particularly  described.  It  is  written  on  the 
plan  of  "Tissot's  "Avis  aux  Peuples,"  to  which  it 
is  certainly  not  inferior.  It  has  been  translated 
into  all  the  modern  languages,  and  procured  for  the 
author  a  gold  medal,  and  a  commendatory  letter 
from  the  empress  of  Russia.  On  the  death  of  Mi. 
Ferguson,  teacher  of  natural  philosophy,  he  left  the 
doctor  his  apparatus,  with  which,  in  conjunction  with 
his  son,  he  gave  lectures  at  Edinburgh  twice  each 
season,  for  three  years.  In  the  meanwhile,  his  fame 
being  extended  by  the  sale  of  his  book,  he  was  in- 
duced to  come  to  London  about  the  year  1778.  He 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  superintending  the  re- 
printing of  his  "Domestic  Medicine,"  to  which 
from  time  to  time  he  made  such  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions as  increasing  exneriencc  had  enabled  him  to 
collect,  which  entitled  aim  to  further  remuneration 
from  the  booksellers.  In  1786  he  published  "  Cau- 
tions concerning  cold  bathing  and  drinking  mineral 
waters  ;"  this  was  followed  in  1796  by  *♦  Observa- 
tions concerning  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the 
venereal  disease."  The  next  year  he  published 
"  Observations  concerning  the  ^et  of  the  common 
people ;"  this  has  been  incorporated  with  his  "  Do- 
mestic Medicine."  His  last  work,  published  in 
1800,  is  on  "the  offices  and  duties  of  a  mother." 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  February,  1805,  of  a  dropsy 
in  the  chest,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster abbey. 

BUCHAN  (Elspeth,  or  Elizabeth),  a  modern 
fanatic,  who  married  Robert  Buchan,  a  common 
fanatic  at  Glasgow.  Her  frequent  perusal  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  litcrdd  interpretation  of  many  of  its  mysti< 
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cal  paBBOgei,  so  worked  ujrati  her  pHfioii 
considered  herself  as  a  new  prOpket  in  1779,  and 
inculcatinc  the  itnmediate  dissolution  of  the  world, 
she  gtdned  to  her  patt^  a  gnat  nnmber  of  the  disso- 
lute, unthinking,  fcnd  ignorant.  These  Buchanites, 
as  they  were  caUed,  tiwelled  tkroufrh  several  parts 
of  Sodtlknd,  and  as  they  had  no  tiioUght  for  the 
morrow,  hut  considered  ttiat  their  should  be  fed  like 
the  ravens,  and  dothed  like  the  ulies»  their  doctrines 
appeared  very  fascinating  to  the  vnlgar.  Mrs. 
Buchan  died  May  1791,  aged  53,  knd  hn  followers 
were  soon  dispersed. 

BUGHANAK  (Gboros),  an  eminent  poet  and 
historian,  and  one  of  the  greatest  miasters  of  modem 
Latinity,  was  bom  in  the  shire  of  Dumbarton  in 
Scotland  in  1506.  He  was  brought  lip  under  the 
care  of  an  uncle,  who  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  for  nearly  two  years,  when  the  oeath  of  his 
relation  obliged  nim  to  return  home.  Poverty  pro- 
bably induced  him  to  enlist  as  a  common  soldier  in 
the  troops  brought  over  from  France  by  the  duke  of  i 
Albany ;  but  soon  disgusted  with  this  mode  of  life, 
he  repaired  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  attended  upon 
the  logical  lectures  Of  John  Major,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Paris;  and  after  straggling  some  time 
with  penury  and  misfortune,  he  at  length,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  obtained  the  professorship  of  gram- 
mar in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe.  From  thiA  situa- 
tion he  was  taken  by  Gilbert  Kennedy,  earl  of  Cas- 
eilis,  as  his  tutor  or  domestic  companion ;  and  dur- 
ing his  abode  with  that  nobleman,  he  translated  into 
Latin  Linacre's  "Rudiments  of  Grammar."  Re- 
turning to  Scotland  with  the  earl,  he  obtained  the 
notice  of  king  James  V.,  and  was  appointed  tutor  to 
his  natural  son  James,  afterwards  the  famous  regent 
carl  of  Murray.  About  this  time  he  began  his  war- 
fare against  the  monks,  by  a  satirical  poem,  entitled 
"  Somnium,"  which  excited  a  mat  clamour  against 
him,  and  in  1588  he  renewed  his  attack  on  that  order 
by  command  of  the  king,  in  an  extremely  bitter 
satire,  entitled  «  Franciscanus."  This  neiformance 
gained  him  great  reputation,  but  secured  him  for  life 
the  inveterate  enmity  of  the  monks— and  as  the  kin^ 
deserted  him  in  the  conflict,  caused  him  to  be  impri- 
soned  for  heresy.  Beixur  fortonate  enough  to  make 
his  escape,  he  fled  to  rrance,  but  fearing  some  ill 
offices  fVom  cardinal  Beaton,  who  was  then  at  Paris, 
he  quitted  Chat  city,  and  withdrew  to  Bourdeaux. 
He  taught  there  in  the  schools  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  composed  his  tragedies  of  "  Baptistes*' 
atra  "Jephthes,"  and  his  translations  of  the  "Me- 
dea" and  "  Alcestis"  of  Euripides.  In  1543  he 
quitted  Bourdeaux,  on  account  of  the  pestilence, 
and  in  1544  went  to  Paris,  and  taught  the  second 
class  in  the  college  of  Bourbon.  A  new  scene  of 
life  opened  to  him  m  1547,  when  Andrew  Govea,  a 
learned  Portuguese,  receiyed  his  king's  orders  to 
return  to  Portugal,  and  bring  with  him  a  number  of 
learned  men  qualified  to  teach  philosophy  and  polite 
literature  at  the  newly-founded  university  of  Goim- 
bra.  Bachanan  accompanied  him,  and  while  Govea 
lived,  which  was  only  the  first  year,  had  no  cause  to 
re()ent  of  his  change  of  country ;  but  afler  his  death, 
the  enmity  of  the  bigoted  natives  fell  heavily  upon 
ail  the  learned  strangers,  and  es^ially  upon  Bu- 
chanan. He  was  accused  of  bemg  the  writer  of 
"  Franciscanas,"  as  well  as  of  oUier  tokens  of  he- 
resy, which  were  thought  a  suflicient  reason  for  con* 
fining  him  in  the  prison  of  the  inquisition,  where  he 
remained  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  then  transferred 


to  the  gentler  durance  of  a  monastery.     H«  alleyi- 
ated  the  tediousness  of  this  last  eotiflneBMat  fay 
beginning  the  trandation  of  **  David's  Paakni^  into 
Latin  verse,  which  has  to  much  contributed  to  Irfa 
Boetical  reputation.     He  obtained  his  liberty  itk 
i551,  but  though  favoured  with  a  small  petisioii 
from  the  king,  did  not  choose  to  remain  in  PbttngaL 
After  a  previous  visit  to  England,  he  in  1553  i^ 
turned  to  France,  and  passed  fivB  years  partly  in 
that  country  and  partly  in  Italy,  in  the  capact^  of 
tutor  in  several  noble  families.      He  returned  to 
Scotland  ito  1560,  where  he  openly  embraeed  pro- 
testantism, then  the  established  religion  of  tbe  cows- 
try,  and  was  soon  after  made  principal  of  St  Leo- 
nard's college  in  the  university  of  St  Andrpw,  when 
he  also  taught  philosophy.     His  formed  paip3f  the 
earl  of  Murray,  now  coming  into  power,  Bvlchaan 
closely  connected  himself  vnth  him  and  the  p*Tty 
that  opposed  queen  Mary.    Though  a  layman,  he 
was  ai^inted  in  1567  moderatok*  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and  he  aceom- 
panied  Murray  to  the  conference  at  Tofk,  and  to 
Hampton-court,  where  he  acted  ai  an  assiatant  to 
the  commissioners  sent  to  accuse  theqneen.     He 
had  already  been  nominated  preceptor  to  the  young 
king,  James  YL,  who  acqmred  under  his  taitioa 
the  foundation  of  that  scholastic  knowledge  on  wlmii 
he  so  much  prided  himself;  and  ft  b  said  that  Bn 
chanan  having   been  afterwards   t«proacfaM  with 
making  his  majesty  a  pedant,  replied,  that  **  it  wts 
the  best  he  could  make  of  him."    The  qnudi^  of 
the  pupil,  however,  eecMis  to  have  inspired  bttle 
reverence  in  the  tutor;   for  Mackenzie   relatea  a 
story  of  a  hearty  whipping  Which  Buchanan   he- 
stowed  upon  the  young  king,  for  penisting  to  disturb 
him  as  he  was  reading.    In  1571  Buchanan  «ab- 
lished  his  **  Detectio  Maris  Begintt,'*  a  most  vinuemt 
attack  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  queen 
Mary,  charging  her  not  only  with  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  but  with  a  criminal  passion  for  David 
Rizzio,  which  accusation  he  is  the  only  ^Wrttet  who 
avowedly  Supports.    His  great  patron 'Murray  was 
assassinated  in  1570,  but  he  still  continu<id  in  tavon 
with  those  who  managed  affhirs  in  Scotland,  for  we 
find  him  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  council, 
and  lord  pnvy  seal.    In  1579  he  published  his  fa- 
mous treatise  ''De  Jure  Begni  apud   Scotos***  a 
work  which  will  eve«r  rank  him  among  ^e  spirited 
defenders  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  judge  of  and 
control  the  conduct  of  their  governors.     He  spent 
the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  yean  of  his  life  in  com- 
posing his  history  of  Scotland,  which  appeared  under 
the  tiue  of  "  Rerum  Scoticamm  Historia,**  in  twenty 
books,  at  Edinburgh  in   1582.     He  survived  thie 
publication  but  a  snort  time,  dying  the  same  year, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six.     His  circumstances  were 
much  reduced  before  death ;  and  we  are  told,  that 
when  he  was  dying  he  inquired  of  his  servant  how 
much  money  he  had  remaining,  when  finding  it  in- 
sufficient for  his  funeral,  he  ordered  it  to  be  given  to 
the  poor,  expressing  a  great  indifference  about  the 
fate  of  his  coTpse.    The  moral  character  of  Bucha- 
nan has  been  made  a  subject  of  bitter  obloquy  fay 
his  enemies,  and  the  charge  of  early  licentiousness 
is  apparently  supported  by  the  tenor  of  several  of  his 
poems.    Tot  the  independence  of  a  great  mind  fre- 
quently displays  itself  in  his  conduct;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not  radically  ap- 

Erove  the  public  principles  he  adopted.    As  a  writer, 
c  has  obtained  just  and  high  applause  from  all  par- 
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liM»  aod  no  modern  appears  to  ha?e  had  a  more 
jierfbci  command  of  the  Latin  tongue,  or  to  have 
need  it  in  vene  and  ^rose  with  more  taste  and  ele- 
gance. As  an  historian,  his  merits  have  been  well 
euramed  np  by  Dr.  Robertson,  who  save  of  Ba- 
a's History—*'  If  his  accuracy  and  impartia- 


lity had  been  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  elegance 
of  his  taste  and  to  the  purity  and  vigour  of  hit 
atyle,  his  History  might  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  most  admired  compositions  of  the  ancients.  But 
instead  of  rejectinc  the  improbable  tales  of  the 
ckronide  writers,  ne  was  at  the  utmost  paint  to 
adorn  them ;  and  hath  clothed  with  all  the  beauties 
and  graces  of  fiction,  those  legends  which  formerly 
had  only  its  wildaess  and  extravagance.*'  Of  his 
different  works  many  editions  have  separately  w- 
pcaredy  and  a  complete  collection  of  them  was  pub- 
Uahed  at  Edinburgh  in  1714,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and 
rcmrinted  at  Leyden  in  1725,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

BUGHANAN  (Gl  audi  us),  a  divine,  was  bom 
•i  Cambuslang,  near  Glasgow,  in  1766.  In  1787 
he  quitted  Scotland  and  came  to  London,  where  he 
«ns  clerk  to  an  attorney,  but  afterwards  sent  by 
Mr.  Thornton,  of  Glapham,  to  Queen's  college.  Gam- 
bridge,  where  be  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany at  Ben^  in  1798,  and  was  chosen  vice-nro- 
voet  and  classical  professor  of  the  college  founded  by 
the  marquis  of  Wellesley  at  Fort  William.  He  re- 
tomed  to  England  in  1806,  being  honoured  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  by  the  Glasgow  university,  and 
also  by  that  of  Cambridge  in  return  for  some  valu- 
able manuscripts  which  he  presented  to  it.  He  died 
in  1815,  while  employed  in  preparing  an  edition  of 
the  Syriac  Testament  for  the  eastern  Ghristians. 
His  principal  works  are,  "  Christian  Researches  in 
Asia,"  "  if  emoir  on  the  Expediency  of  an  Ecclesi- 
astical Establishment  in  India,"  "The  three  Eras 
of  Light,  two  discourses  at  Cambridge." 

BUCHEL  (Abnold),  an  advocate  of  Utrecht, 
where  he  was  born  in  1565,  died  in  1641,  author  of 
a  Supplement  to  Mercator's  Atlas,  a  singular  tract 
relative  to  the  city  of  Dordrecht,  and  **  Historia 
Ultrajectina." 

BUGHOLZ  (Andrxw  Hxnat),  bom  at  Schs- 
iungen,  Nov.  25,  1607,  was  in  1637  rector  of  the 
Gymnasium  of  Lemgo,  in  1641  piofessor  of  poetry 
at  Rinteln,  and  died  superintendant-general  and 
inspector  of  the  schools  of  Brunswick  in  1671.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  romances,  which  were  very 
popular  in  their  time,  entitled  "  The  wonderful  his- 
tory of  the  Prince  Christian  Hercules  and  the  Prin- 
cess Valiska,"  and  the  '<  Wonderful  history  of 
Prince  Herculisk  and  Herculadiska." 

BUGHOLZ  (Samusl),  a  German  professor  and 
writer,  died  at  Gremmen  in  1774,  aged  56,  author 
of  several  historical  treatises  relative  to  the  elector- 
ate of  Brandenburg  and  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg. 

BUCHNER  (Augustus),  a  native  of  Dresden, 
professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  died  1661,  aged  70.  He  wrote  "Orationes 
Academicse,"  &c 

BUCHNER  (John  Andrsw  Elias),  professor 
of  medicine  at  Erfurt  and  Halle,  and  counsellor- 
physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  died  in  1769,  a^d 
68,  author  of  a  great  number  of  medico-botanical 
dissertations,  amounting  to  neariy  400. 

BUOHOLTZER  (Abraham),  a  native  of  Scho- 
nan  near  Wittenberg,  studied  at  the  university  in 
that  city,  and  after  having  been  superintendant  of  a 


school  or  college  at  Grunberg  in  Silesia,  became  a 
minister,  and  exercised  his  Ainction  at  Sprottavia, 
Cour  de  Crosne,  and  Friedstadt,  at  which  last  place 
he  died  in  1584.  His  writings  relate  to  chronology, 
and  his  <<  Index  Chronologicus"  has  passed  through 
several  editions.  When  a  friend,  who  was  going  to 
reside  at  the  court  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
called  to  take  leave  of  Bucholtzer,  he  said  to  him, 
"  Since  from  being  a  schoolmaster  you  are  going  to 
become  a  courtier,  it  is  proper  I  should  give  you  a 
little  advice.  Let  me  therefore  recommend  to  you 
tht  faith  of  the  deoUt,  You  know  they  believe  and 
tremble :  so  I  would  have  you  believe  the  promises 
of  the  great,  but  do  so  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
timidity." 

BUGHOZ  (Pbtbr  Joseph),  bom  atMets  1731, 
died  at  Paris  January  30,  1807,  exercised  Uie  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate  at  Pont-^-Mousson,  but  after- 
wards studied  physic  and  natural  history.  In  1759 
he  was  madq  physician  in  ordinary  to  Stanislaus, 
kin^  of  Poland,  but  he  was  more  famous  for  his  bo- 
tanical writings  than  his  medical  practice.  His 
principal  work  is  a  **  Natural  History  of  France," 
14  vols.  8vo. 

BUGH WALD  (John  db),  a  nhysician  of  Copen- 
hagen, died  there  in  1338,  aged  80,  author  of  '*  Spe- 
cimen Medico-Practico-Botanicum,"  &c.  1720,  4to. 
The  work  has  been  translated  into  German. 

BUCK  (Samuel),  an  English  engraver,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Nathaniel,  executed  a 
work,  published  with  the  following  title,  **  Antiqui- 
ties, or  Venerable  Remains  of  about  Four  Hundred 
Castles,  Monasteries,  Palaces,  &c.  in  England  and 
Wales ;  with  near  One  Hundred  Views  of  Cities 
and  Towns,"  1774,  3  vols,  folio.  Samuel  Buck  died 
very  old  in  1779,  and  his  brother  at  an  earlier 
period. 

BUGKERIDGE  (John),  a  native  of  Draycot 
near  Marlborough,  was  an  eloquent  preacher  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester 
in  1611,  of  Ely  in  1628,  and  died  in  1631,  author  of 
some  sermons,  and  a  work  entitled  "  De  Potestate 
Papse,  ftc.  adversus  Cardinalem  Bellarminum." 

BUGKINK  (Arnold),  the  first  artist  who  en- 
graved and  printed  geographical  charts  on  copper, 
uved  at  the  period  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
engaged  with  Sweynheim,  one  of  the  first  Roman 
printers,  in  preparing  an  edition  of  the  geography 
of  Ptolemy,  which  was  published  at  Rome  in  1478, 
with  maps  engraved  by  Buckink. 

BUCKINGHAM.    SeeViLLiBRS. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.     See  Shepfied. 

BUGKHURST.    See  Sackvillb. 

BUCKLAND  (Ralph),  a  popish  divine,  died  in 
England  in  161 1,  author  of  several  works  in  favour 
ofjpopenr. 

Buckler,    see  Schindbrhannes. 

BUCQUET  (John  Baptist  Michel),  an  emi- 
nent French  physician,  censor  royal,  doctor  regent 
and  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  mculty  of  medicine 
at  Paris,  was  bom  there  February  18,  1746.  His 
lectures  were  very  popular,  but  his  exertions  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  some  time  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  January,  1780,  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
100  sprains  of  opium  in  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  momentary  viffouT.  Several'  of  his  treatises 
are  puimshed  in  the  "  Memoires"  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  besides  which  he  wrote,  for  the  use  of  his 
pupils,  '*  Introduction  a  TEtude  des  Corps  Na* 
turels,"  &c. 
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BUGQUOY.  See  Longosval  and  d'Archamaod. 

BUDDiEUS  (John  Fbancis),  a  writer  and 
profeuor  of  great  learning  and  indnitrj,  was  bora 
at  Andam  in  Pomerania  in  1667.  He  first  me 
private  lectures  to  the  students  at  Jena,  and  in  1692 
was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Co- 
burg,  whence  he  was  invited  by  Frederick  elector  of 
Brandenburg  to  occupy  the  chair  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical science  in  his  newly-founded  university  of 
Halle.  He  continued  in  this  station  twelve  years, 
and  then  returned  to  take  the  theological  professor- 
ship at  Jena,  where  he  died  in  1729.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  books,  of  which  the  principal  are, 
"  Elementa  Philosophiae  Practicae,  iustrumentalis  et 
theoretics,"  3  vols,  evo.,  which  long  served  as  a  text 
book  in  the  protestant  Cierman  universities ;  **  A 
System  of  Theology,"  2  vols.  4to.,  much  esteemed 
by  the  Lutherans ;  "  The  great  German  Historical 
Dictionary,"  2  vols,  folio;  "  A  Treatise  on  Atheism 
and  SuperstitioUt"  8vo.,  of  which  there  is  a  French 
translation ;  "  Miscellanea  Sacra,"  in  three  vo- 
lumes 4to. 

BUDE  (WiULiAM,  Latin  Budsus),  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1467,  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family.  His 
early  education  was  inauspicious ;  for  after  having 
passed  through  the  Latin  schools  at  Paris,  and  spent 
three  years  at  Orleans  in  the  study  of  the  law,  he 
returned  ignorant  of  all  he  was  expected  to  learn, 
and  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  barbarism  then 
attendant  upon  literature.  Left  to  himself,  he  pur- 
sued with  eagerness  the  pleasures  of  youth,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  chace,  till  bis  mind  spontaneously 
demanded  the  food  which  had  been  withheld  from  it. 
He  resigned  all  amusements,  and  even  grudged 
himself  the  time  for  meals  and  repose.  He  was  his 
own  principal  master,  though  he  did  not  neglect  the 
opportunities  of  occasional  assistance ;  and  when  the 
Greek  Hermonymus  arrived  at  Paris,  he  secured 
him  to  himself  by  a  large  salary.  He  had  also  in- 
structions from  Lascaris  in  Greek,  and  James  le 
Pevre  in  mathematics ;  but  on  the  whole  he  did  not 
scruple  to  style  himself  self4aught,  and  late-taught 
He  began  his  literary  career  with  translating  some 
treatises  of  Plutarch ;  and  in  1508  he  published 
"  Notes  on  the  Pandects."  But  the  work  which  at 
once  raised  him  to  the  height  of  reputation  among 
the  learned,  was  bis  treatise  "  De  Asse,"  in  which 
he  led  the  wav  in  clearing  up  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  corns,  weights,  and  mear 
sures  of  the  ancients.  He  did  not  enjoy  the  honour 
of  this  performance  without  a  contest,  other  scho- 
lars laymg  claim  to  its  discoveries;  but  he  vindicated 
his  rights  with  spirit,  and  seems  to  have  established 
them,  since  he  was  thenceforth  reckoned  one  of  the 
first  men  of  his  time.  He  was  admitted  to  the  court 
of  France,  and  was  employed  in  two  embassies  to 
Italy  by  Lewis  XI L,  who  conferred  on  him  the  post 
of  his  secretary.  But  he  seems  not  much  to  have 
frequented  the  court  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  who 
sent  Bode  on  an  embassay  to  Leo  X.,  g^ve  him  a 
place  of  master  of  remiests,  and  made  him  his  secre- 
tary and  librarian.  He  was  also  chosen  to  be  pro- 
vost of  the  merchants  of  Paris.  During  a  progress 
of  Francis  into  Normandy  in  1540,  Buae,  who  ac- 
companied him,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  of 
it  at  Paris  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  By  his  will 
he  directed  his  funeral  to  be  performed  bv  night, 
and  in  perfect  privacy,  at  his  parish  church,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  report  that  ho  died  in  the  sen- 


timents of  the  refbimen,  thooffb  he  had  explicitly, 
and  with  acrimony,  condemned  them  in  aome  of  his 

giblications.  His  collected  works  were  printed  aut 
asil  in  1557,  in  4  vols,  folio.  Besides  ttie  nieces 
already  mentioned,  there  are  "  Commentanes  on 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Langnag^es,"  and  a  "Ties- 
tise  on  the  Institution  of  a  Prince,"  dedicated  to 
Francis  I. 

BUDER  (Christian  Gottlieb),  anlic  coonsel- 
lor  and  professor  of  law  at  Jena,  died  there  in  1763, 
aged  70,  author  of  "  Bibliotheca  Scriptoram  reram 
Germanicorum,"  &c.  and  other  historical  and  plii- 
lological  works. 

BUDES  (Stlvbstbr),  a  general  of  the  troops 
who  fought  on  behalf  of  Clement  VII.  against  Urban 
VI.  After  achieving  several  victories,  he  was  de- 
feated and  carried  prisoner  before  Urban,  who,  in 
hopes  probably  of  disarming  so  powerful  a  Ibc, 
treated  nim  with  great  generosity,  and  dismissed  him 
on  the  payment  of  a  very  small  ransom.  Iliis 
proved  fetal  to  him,  for  on  his  return  to  Arignoo, 
Clement  accused  him  of  a  traitorous  league  with 
Urban,  and  condemned  him  to  death.  Bodes  was 
beheaded  January,  1379. 

BUDGELL  (Ecstace),  bom  about  1685,  was  sent 
as  a  gentleman-commoner  to  Christchurch  college  ia 
Oxford,  and  thence  removed  to  the  Inner  Tempfe  for 
the  study  of  the  law.  Love  of  pleasure  or  of  litera- 
ture led  him  to  neglect  his  professional  pnrsaits, 
when  Addison,  his  relation,  took  him  to  Ireland  in 
1710,  as  one  of  his  clerks,  when  appointed  secretary 
to  the  earl  of  Wharton,  lord  lieutenant  He  conk- 
menced  his  career  as  author  by  writing  papers  in  the 
Spectator,  and  all  those  marked  X  in  the  first  seven 
volumes,  being  twenty-eight  in  number,  are  attri- 
buted to  him.  The  eighth  volume  is  said  to  have 
been  entirely  conducted  by  Addison  and  Budgell, 
though  Dr.  Johnson  affirmed  (Life  by  Boswell,  voL 
ii.)  that  Budgell's  papers  were  either  written  by 
Addison,  or  so  much  improved  by  him,  that  they 
were  made  in  a  manner  his  own.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  merits  of  his  own,  or  of  imputed  writings,  caoaed 
him  to  be  ranked  among  the  wits ;  yet  be  did  not 
nefflect  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  adhered  closely 
to  business,  even  after  he  had  succeeded  to  a  familr 
estate  of  950t  per  annum— encumbered,  indeed,  wicL 
debts.  Budgell  is  said,  in  the  preface  to  the  Guard- 
ian, to  have  taken  a  part  in  that  work,  but  his 
papers  are  not  discriminated.  In  1714  he  published 
a  translation  of  "  The  Characters  of  Theophrastus^*" 
from  the  Greek.  This  was  mentioned  with  great 
applause  by  Addison  in  a  paper  of  the  Lover,  and 
appears  to  have  been  executed  with  ingenuity  and 
elegance.  In  the  same  year  he  became  chief  secre- 
tary to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  deputv 
clerk  of  the  council ;  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker. 
He  had  the  charge  of  the  service  of  transportins 
troops  during  the  rebellion  of  1715,  which  ne  luE 
fillea  with  equal  ability  and  disinterestedness.  The 
favour  of  Addison,  then  secretarv  of  state,  procured 
him,  in  the  beginning  of  1717,  the  place  of  account- 
ant and  comptrollcr-ffeneral,  and  he  now  seemed  to 
be  wafted  with  the  full  tide  of  prosperity.  Bat  the 
appointment  of  the  duke  of  Bolton  to  the  viceroyalij 
in  1717,  was  the  cause  of  a  fatal  change  in  BodgelPs 
fortune.  A  demand  of  quartering  upon  him  a  mend 
of  the  duke*s  favourite  and  secretary,  so  roused  his 
indignation,  that  he  attacked  with  virulence,  in  a 
lampoon,  both  the  secretary  and  viceroy,  and  WBa» 
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in  ocMisequencA,  deprived  of  hu  accountant's  place. 
He  thereupon  came  to  England,  and  could  not  be 
dissuaded  from  publishing  his  case ;  which,  though 
read  with  interest,  increased  the  resentment  of  his 
enemies.  In  1719  he  wrote  a  popular  pamphlet 
against  the  &mous  peerage  bill,  which  mortally  of- 
fended the  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  the  death  of 
Addison  in  that  year  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  from 
the  court.  His  fortune  hitherto  stood  entire,  but 
partaking  of  the  infatuation  in  the  South  Sea  vear, 
1720,  he  lost  20,0001.,  and  irreparably  disordered 
his  affairs.  From  this  time  we  find  him  involved  in 
quarrels  and  law-suits,  a  violent  pamphleteer  and 
party-man,  struggling,  but  in  vain,  to  regain  his 
former  consequence.  He  attempted  to  get  into  par- 
liament ;  and  in  1727  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
gave  him  1000/.  for  this  purpose,  thinking  he  would 
make  an  useful  opposition  member,  but  ue  scheme 
did  not  succeed.  In  1732  he  published  '*  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery, 
and  of  the  Family  of  the  Boyles,"  an  historical  work, 
containing  some  valuable  information,  but  far  from 
impartial.  Not  long  after,  he  was  concerned  in  an 
affair  which  effectually  ruined  all  his  remaining  re- 
putation. On  the  death  of  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal, 
the  author  of  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation," 
a  bequest  to  Bud^ell  appeared  in  his  will  which 
was  so  disproportioned  to  his  circumstances,  and 
contrary  to  his  known  intentions,  that  suspicions 
arose  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  testament; 
and  upon  its  being  contested  by  his  nephew,  it  was 
set  aside.  To  this  disgraceful  transaction  Pope  al- 
ludes in  one  of  his  epistles,  where  he  says. 

Let  Bndgell  charge  low  Grub-street  on  my  ^uill. 
And  write  whate'er  he  please— except  my  will. 

The  situation  of  Budgell  at  length  became  so  in- 
supportable, that  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life ;  and  on  May  4,  1737,  taking  a  boat  at  Somer- 
set-stairs, he  oraered  the  waterman  to  shoot  the 
bridge,  during  which  he  threw  himself  overboard, 
with  stones  in  his  pocket,  and  immediately  sank. 
He  had  attempted  to  persuade  a  natural  daughter 
of  his  to  share  his  fate,  but  she  rather  chose  to  try 
the  fortune  of  life  some  time  longer,  and  became 
afterwards  an  actress  at  Drury-lane  theatre.  Budgell 
left  upon  his  bureau  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was 
written. 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
Cannot  be  wrong. 

BUDNCBUS  or  BUDNY  (Simon),  an  unitarian 
priest  of  Lithuania,  was  excommunicated,  and  dis- 
missed from  his  pastoral  office  in  1582,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  promulgation  of  his  doctrines  in  a 
manner  tending  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  New 
Testament.  He  afterwards  became  an  Arian,  but 
the  sect  of  the  Budnoeans  propagated  the  original 
doctrines  of  their  founder.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  treatises  disputing  the  divinity  of  Christ 

BUDOWEZ  (YiNCBSLAs),  baron  of  Budowa, 
and  imperial  counsellor,  was  born  at  Bohemia  in 
1551.  A  work  which  he  wrote  against  the  church 
of  Rome,  entitled  "  Circulus  horologia  lunaris  ac  so- 
laria sett  de  variis  ecdesin  et  muncU  mutationibus," 
^▼e  great  offence  to  the  Jesuits,  who  procured  hit 
imprisonment  and  death  in  1621. 

BUEIL.    See  Sancxrbb. 

BUFALMACO  (Bonamico).     See  Cristofano. 

PUFFABD  (Gabbul  Charlbs),  was  born  at  I 


Bsveuz  io  1683^  and  hecame  a  canon  of  that  church, 
and  rector  of  the  university  of  Caen.  He  lost  these 
situations  in  conseonence  of  his  opposition  to  the 
bull,  Unig&nitus,  and  was  exiled  by  aleUrs  de  cacket 
from  his  diocese  in  1722.  Betuming  to  Paris,  he 
was  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  and  after  being  sent  to 
Auxerre,  and  subsequently  imprisoned  in  Paris,  he 
was,  by  the  influence  of  the  Cardinal  de  Gesvres, 
restored  to  his  ftinctions.  He  died  in  1763»  author 
of  a  French  transhition  of  Bossuet's  defence  of  the 
declaration  of  the  clergy  in  1682,  and  "  Essai  de 
dissertations  pour  faire  voir  rinutiUti  des  nouveaux 
Formulaires.*' 

BUFFIER  (Clauds),  bom  in  Poland  of  French 
parents  in  1661,  was  educated  at  Rouen,  where  his 
family  settled.  He  entered  among  the  Jesuits  at 
Paris  in  1679,  and  after  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  society's  college  at  Paris,  where 
he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  compilers  of  the  Memoires  de  Tre- 
voux,  and  the  tuition  of  some  of  the  boarders  was 
entrusted  to  him.  His  '*  French  Grammar  upon  a 
New  Plan,"  is  much  esteemed ;  but  his  most  cele- 
brated work  is  his  **  Traite  de  Premiers  Y^rit^" 
&c.,  (Treatise  of  First  Truths,  and  of  the  Source  of 
our  Judgments,  in  which  is  examined  the  Opinions 
of  Philosophers  on  the  first  Notions  of  Things),  Pa- 
ris, 1724,  i2mo.  His  **  Elements  of  Metaphysics, 
made  intelligible  to  all  Readers,"  1725, 12mo.,  goes 
upon  a  similar  plan.  A  great  part  of  his  works  has 
been  collected  under  the  title  of  ''Cours  des  Sciences, 
sur  des  Principes  nouveaux  et  simples,"  &c.  (A 
Course  of  Sciences,  on  new  and  simple  Principles, 
for  the  Purpose  of  forming  the  Language,  the  Un- 
derstanding, and  the  Heart,  in  the  ordinary  Com- 
merce of  Life),  1732,  fol.  This  laborious  and  use- 
ful writer  died  in  1737. 

BUFFON  (GfiOBGB-Louis  lb  Clbrc),  count  of, 
a  naturalist  and  writer  of  great  eminence,  was  the 
son  of  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  at 
whose  seat  at  Montbard  in  Burgundy  he  was  born, 
on  September  7,  1707.  He  studied  at  Dijoq,  and 
his  fatner  intended  him  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
but  his  decided  inclination  for  the  sciences  frustrated 
this  purpose.  Though  of  an  active  frame  of  body, 
and  an  ardent  temperament,  his  earliest  passion  was 
for  astronomy  and  its  basis,  geometry;  and  Euclid's 
Elements  was  his  constant  pocket  companion. 
He  succeeded  at  21  to  a  handsome  property ;  and 
after  concluding  his  travels  with  a  visit  to  England, 
he  commenced  a  life  of  ease  and  literature,  divided 
between  Paris  and  his  estate  at  Montbard.  His 
first  publication  was  a  translation  from  the  English 
of  «<  Hale's  Vegetable  Sutics,"  in  1735;  foUowed 
in  1740  by  a  tnuislation  from  the  Latin,  of  "  New- 
ton's Fluxions."  He  was  appointed  in  1739,  super- 
intendant  of  the  royal  garden  and  cabinet,  which  he 
enriched  with  the  productions  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
world.  In  1749,  commenced  his  celebrated  work, 
"  Natural  History,  general  and  particular,"  which 
at  its  completion  in  1767,  reached  to  15  vols.  4tOb, 
or  31  vols.  12mo.  To  this  were  afterwards  added 
supplements  amounting  to  several  more  volumes. 
In  the  purely  anatomical  part  of  this  work,  he  had 
the  assistance  of  D'Aubenton ;  the  rest  was  wholly 
his  own  composition.  His  natural  history  of  aw- 
mals  properly  commences  with  that  of  man ;  and  to 
his  history  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  opening 
and  maturation  of  his  bodily  and  mental  powers, 
the  nature  of  his  senses,  and  the  several  varieties  of 
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the  baamn  tpoeiea,  he  derotes  a  large  spaee,  ftiU  of 
cnrimis  difdntumt.  He  then  treats  on  the  nature 
of  brate  ■wwmU  in  general;  and  he  draws  a  strong 
line  of  distinction  between  them  and  men,  by  denj- 
ins  them  a  son!,  and  a  memory  property  so  ealled, 
aiM  mahing  all  their  actions  to  spring  (Vom  external 
impressions.  The  class  of  qttaimip«Ms  alone  ooen- 
pies  all  the  remainder  of  this  first  work.  No  writer 
ever  expended  so  mnch  eloquence  in  the  description 
of  animal  life^  whilst  scarcely  any  student  of  nature 
can  boast  of  haying  added  more  to  the  stock  of  au- 
thenticated ihct  than  Buflbn,  though  he  was  occa- 
sionally warped  by  attachment  to  theory ;  on  various 
topics  he  had  formed  general  theorems^  which  he 
was  inclined  to  support  against  exceptions,  by  denv- 
ing  or  neglecting  the  instances  produced  on  tne 
other  side;  and  he  not  unfreqnentty  gives  the  mere 
inferences  from  his  opinions,  as  if  they  were  known 
and  tried  fects.  But  thou^  later  enquirers  are  oon- 
tinttally  detecting  errors  m  his  statements,  yet  the 
great  mass  of  matter  will  probably  always  remain 
m&impeached.  The  moral  reader  of  Bdfon  will, 
however,  be  frequently  olfiended  with  the  grossness 
0f  his  descriptions  in  aU  points  relative  to  sex ;  in 
which  he  not  only  indulges  in  an  anatomical  plain- 
ness of  language,  but  adopts  a  studied  sensualism, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  exalt  the  valne  of  sexual 
gratifications,  and  make  a  propensity  to  them  one  of 
tne  indications  of  nobleness  or  nature.  To  proceed 
with  the  account  of  his  publications.  In  1771,  his 
^  History  of  Bizds,"  began  to  appear.  In  the  com- 
position of  this  work  he  made  great  use  of  the  labours 
of  M.  Gnenean  de  Montbeillard,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  the  first  two  volumes  quarto.  The 
fimr  subsequent  ones  were  the  joint  productions  of 
both  writers.  The  three  last  were  written  by  Buffon 
himself,  with  the  assistance  of  the  abb^  Bexon  in 
forming  the  nomenclature,  and  drawing  up  the  des- 
criptions. This  work,  conmleted  in  17&,  is  a  worthy 
sequel  of  the  "  History  of  Quadrupeds,"  though  from 
the  much  greater  number  of  species  of  birds,  the 
want  of  a  systematic  arrangement  is  more  sensible. 
In  1774  he  besan  to  publish  a  "  Supplement*'  to 
his  Natural  History,  consisting  of  the  *'  History  of 
Minerals."  The  mrst  volume  ot  this  work  contains 
his  reouuikable  invention  of  a  buminff-glass,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  plain  mirrors,  so  disposed  as  to 
throw  aH  their  reflections  of  die  solar  beams  on  the 
■tme  spot  He  constructed  an  instrument  of  this 
lund,  consisting  of  360  plain  mirrors,  each  capable 
of  beinff  separately  adjusted  by  a  screw,  with  which 
he  kinmed  wood  at  the  distance  of  210  feet,  thus 
realiiixig  what  has  been  related  of  Archimedes  at 
tiie  leige  of  Syracuse.  These  supplemental  volumes, 
of  which  the  nitfa,  quarto,  appeared  in  1779,  contain 
many  curious  and  yaluable  experimenti^  as  well  as 
mncn  theory  rather  too  lax  for  the  r^^r  of  modem 
science.  Tne  concluding  volume  may  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  philosophical  romance.  It  is  on  the 
**  Epochas  of  Nature/'  or  those  great  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  earth  which  the  author  supposes  would 
sucoeastvely  resuH  from  his  hypothesis  of  its  original 
fonnation  out  of  the  body  of  the  sun.  These  are 
the  principal  works  of  this  great  author,  which  have 
been  polished  together  in  35  vols.  4to.,  and  62 
yols.  ISmo.  Buifon  was  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and  was  perpetual  treasurer  of  the  academy 
of  sdene^s.  In  1771,  his  esUte  was  erected  into  a 
6omt* ;  and  as  he  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the 
decoration  of  rank,  he  probably  felt  his  importance 


increased  by  this  giant.  He  died  AprQ  16, 1788^ 
in  consequenoe  of  an  attack  of  the  stone,  for  vlddi 
he  bad  reftised  to  undergo  aa  operation.  BaAn 
had  a  fine  person,  of  whidi  he  appeared  not  a  Utdt 
vain.  He  was  particnl^y  fond  of  having  hit  kair 
in  exact  order,  and  even  in  his  old  age  em^o^mlthc 
firiseur  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  He  loved  fine  dotho^ 
was  pleased  with  trifling  gossiping  sonvenatioo,  ia> 
delicate  in  his  pleasantries,  ana  often  obliged  vnaen 
to  quit  the  room.  During  the  life  of  his  wih,  ht 
was  guilty  of  frequent  infidelities:  and  in  Ui 
amours  he  did  not  scruple  the  debauemng  d  yonog 
girls,  or  even  the  employment  of  means  to  procnif 
abortion.  He  was  very  acce^ible  to  adnlstiea,  ssd 
with  singular  naivet^  would  praise  himself.  "  Tke 
works  of  eminent  geniuses,"  said  be,  ■'are  fev; 
they  are  those  of  Newton,  Bacon,  LeSbnitx,  M<n(» 
quieu,  and  my  own."  Convinced  of  the  impoitaiitt 
of  religion  in  maintaining  the  due  snboidinatioa  of 
society,  he  alwavs  paid  it  external  lespect,  and  regop 
lariy  performed  its  public  duties,  notwithatsadiig 
the  tendency  of  his  works  to  atheism.  He  spoke 
with  rapture  of  the  pleamres  derived  feom  Ufterttaii^ 
and  preferred  the  books,  to  the  conversation,  of 
learned  men— the  latter  of  which,  he  said,  hui  abaoK 
always  disappointed  him.  He  left  one  too,  aiio  idi 
a  victim  to  tne  atrocities  of  Bobespierre. 

BUGENHAOEN  (Johi«),  a  learned  pntestuit 
divine,  was  bom  at  Wollio  in  Pomenuia,  ia  1465. 
He  became  a  catholic  priest;  and  at  the  fint  ap- 
pearance of  Luther's  books,  was  a  warm  oppooeotflf 
that  reformer's  doctrines.  In  process  of  time,  hem- 
ever,  he  became  a  convert  to  them,  and  propsfited 
them  in  various  parts  of  the  north  of  Genaany.  He 
was  at  len^  minister  at  Wittenberg ;  end  «ich  fps 
his  reputation  for  learning  and  moderatioD,  tbatbt 
was  sent  for  by  Christiem  III.,  king  c^  Denaui^ 
in  order  to  setUe  the  reformation  in  that  kingdoa; 
in  which  arduous  task  he  gaye  great  satitfectioB. 
He  died  at  Wittenberg  in  1558^  author  of  tercial 
works,  particulariy  "  Commentariea  on  fiie  Holf 
Scriptures,"  in  several  volumes  8va ;  a  "  Haiqenj 
of  the  Evangelists ;"  and  a  "  History  of  PomenDia.'* 

BUGLIO  (Louis),  a  natiye  of  Palermo,  boa 
January  26,  1606,  entered  early  among  the  ieuati, 
and  in  16d<6,  went  out  as  a  missionary  toChiai. 
Soon  after  his  landing  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  tk 
Tartars,  by  whom  his  life  was  at  once  menaced  and 
preserved.  Pierced  with  arrows  and  left  for  dead 
by  one  horde,  he  was  found  by  another,  whoDOtoalr 
cured  his  wounds,  but  sent  him  in  s^ty  to  P^d^ 
where  he  died  in  16S2.  He  published  several  woikiia 
the  Chinese  language  to  aid  the  purpose  of  his  mimo^ 

BUGNYOn<Philibbrt),  in  Latin  Bmhmh 
was  a  native  of  Macon,  and  an  advocate  of  Lyooii 
where  he  died  in  1590,  author  of  some  poems,  aiidt 
valuable  law  treatise  entitled,  **  Legum  Abrogatons 
in  auriis  regni  PrancisB  tractatus.*' 

BUIL,  or  BUEIL,  a  Spanish  benedictinenoal; 
who  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  t» 
the  new  world,  for  the  jNirpose  of  propagatiiig  Cfaii*- 
tianity  amon^  the  natives.  The  liberal  measinci  9^ 
Columbus  displeased  bun,  and  returning  to  Spsis, 
he  joined  in  the  aecusations  against  that  celsbntsd 
navigator,  who  was  not  at  hand  to  refete  dMB* 
Buil  is  mentioned  by  most  historians  of  the  HzteesA 
century,  when  allucUng  to  the  discovery  of  America. 

BUISTER  (Philip),  a  sculptor  of  Bnuse^  io 
which  oity  as  well  as  at  Versailles,  many  of  >b 
sUtues  are  to  be  seen.    He  died  in  1688,  aged  38. 
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BULFINGBR  (Oborgb  Bekn akd),  profeMor  of 
theolery  at  Tubingen,  was  born  in  168d>  and  died 
in  1750^  atttbor  of  some  botanical  and  anatomical 
troiUiees. 

BULIALDU6  or  BOULLUU  (Ismail;)  a  ce* 
lobrmiad  aslronooBOr  and  learned  man,  was  born  at 
Hondun  im  France  on  tbe  28th  September,  1605. 
Ho  was  educated  in  the  religion  of  his  parents,  who 
were  proteataats,  bnt  he  embraced  the  Roman- 
catholic  hith  at  the  age  of  27  years,  and  afterwards 
boeame  a  priest  After  (putting  the  schools,  he  ap- 
plMd  very  closely  to  the  stndv  of  the  mathematics, 
theology,  sacred  and  profane  history,  and  dvil  law ; 
in  dll  which  he  became  so  eminent,  that  he  is  with 
juatice  considered  as  one  of  the  most  uniTersal  men 
of  genios  of  the  age.  In  the  year  1649,  he  printed 
the  history  of  Dncas  at  tiie  Loavre  in  the  original 
Greek,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes.  His  phi- 
loeephical  and  mathematical  works  are,  a  treatise 
"  On  the  Natnre  of  Light,"  published  in  1638;  a 
dissertation  on  the  tme  system  of  the  worid,  entitled, 
"  Philolans,"  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1638;  which 
afterwards,  in  1645,  he  re-pabKshed  under  the  title 
of  **  Astnmomia  Philolaica;"  This  work  also  con- 
tained *<  TabulsB  Philolaicse,"  exhibiting  the  motions 
of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mercury,  more  accurately 
tfaan  in  the  Rudolphin  Tables.  By  consideriuff 
Ward's  hypothesu  or  approximation,  which  he  foond 
not  to  agree  with  tbe  ptanet  Mars,  he  proposed  the 
correction  to  that  hishop's  hypotheris  to  be  applied 
to  the  more  eccentric  planetary  orbits,  which  is  called 
the  variaiion  by  Street,  who  fiist  used  it  in  his  Caro- 
line Tables.  In  1644  our  author  published  a  trans- 
lation of  "  Theo  the  Platonist  of  Smyrna,"  with 
notes;  and  in  1657,  a  treatise  «  On  Spiral  Lines." 
In  1663  he  published  a  treatise  of  "  Ptolemy  de 
iudicandi  flunltste,"  and  some  ttnte  afterwards  a 
large  work  in  folio  entitled  "  Oms  novum  ad  arith- 
meticam  infinitonim."  In  1689  he  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  8t  Victor  at  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1694,  in  his  89th  year. 

BULL  (JoHif),  a  celebrated  English  musician, 
was  bom  in  Somersetshire,  about  1563,  and  was  a 
scholar  of  William  Blitheman,  organist  of  the 
chapd-royal  to  queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  death  of 
his  BMster  in  1591,  Bull  was  appointed  his  successor; 
and  in  1596,  at  the  queen's  recommendation,  he  was 
created  first  professor  in  music  to  the  newly  insti- 
tuted Qretifaam-college,  having  before  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  music  at  Cambridge.  He  tta- 
velled  to  the  continent  in  1601,  on  which  occasion, 
Anthony  Wood  tells  a  story  of  his  astonishing  a 
musician  at  St  Omer's,  by  adding  in  two  or  three 
hours,  forty  parts  more  to  a  lesson  of  forty  parts, 
which  that  musician  had  composed  ss  a  master- 
piece;—«  feat,  according  to  Dr.  Bumey,  manifestly 
iBipossJble.  He  was  appointed  diief  organist  to 
kia^  James;  bnt  the  litue  encouragement  given  to 
'music  in  that  reign  was  probably  the  cause  of  his 
-quitting  England  in  1613,  and  entering  into  the 
'oerrice  of  the  ardiduke.  He  afterwards  settled  at 
Lobedk,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1622. 
The  only  works  of  Dr.  Bull,  in  prinf^  are  in  the 
•colleetion  called  Queen  Elisabeth's  Virginals;  but 
Ihe  lale  Br.  Pepnscli  possessed  a  snreat  number  of 
<tlie  KB.  pieces  of  BnU,  of  whidi  Ae  was  m  warm 
mdmirer. 

BULL  (QaoROc),  an  English  prelate  of  high 
ilieolo^cal  ftune,  was  bom  at  Wells  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  1634,  and  made  such  early  progress  at  the 


grammar^chools  of  Wells  and  Tiverton,  that,  at  the 
age  of  iburteen,  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of 
Exeter-coUege,  Oxford.  The  imposition  of  an  oalii 
of  aUegtance  to  the  republic  in  1649  caused  him, 
however,  after  a  short  stay,  to  quit  the  university 
with  his  tutor  Mr.  Ackland,  with  whom  ho  lived  in 
retirement  till  his  nineteenth  year,  and  aft^rwaidls 
spent  two  years  more  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Wil- 
ham  lliomas,  rector  of  Ubley,  Somersetshire.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Skin- 
ner the  ejected  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  soon  after 
accepted  the  small  benefice  of  St  George  near 
Bristol.  He  married  in  1658»  and  in  the  sane  year 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Suddington,  St. 
Mar^,  near  Cirencester,  to  which,  in  1G6?,  was  added 
the  vicarage  of  the  contiguous  Suddington,  St.  Peter, 
on  which  Denefices  he  resided  twenty-seven  years. 
The  first  work  which  made  him  known  to  the  world, 
was  his  **  Hannonia  ApostoUca,"  Ibc.,  published  in 
1669,  but  written  some  years  before;  m  which  he 
attempted,  in  two  dissertations,  to  explain  the  doc^ 
trine  of  St  James  on  Justification,  and  to  oonciiiate 
it  with  that  of  St.  Paul.  His  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  necessity  of  good  works,  involved  him  in  contro- 
versy with  manydirines,  against  whom  he  defended 
himself  hy  his  **  Examen  Ceaswro,"  and  **  Apologia 
pro  Harmonia,"  published  together  in  1675.  In 
1678,  he  was  presented  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Gloucester,  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord 
chancdlor,  and  in  1680,  appeared  his  elaboraite 
work,  entitled  "  Defensio,  Fiaei  NicencB  ex  scriptis, 
quae  extant,  Catholicorum  Doetorum,  qui  intra  tria 
prima  EcclesitsChristiantt  sscula  flomerunt"  liiJt 
piece,  written  against  the  Arians  and  Sociaians  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  tritheists  and  Sabellians  on 
the  other,  was  received  with  great  apphnse  by  the 
orthodox  of  different  communions  \mA  at  heme  and 
abroad,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  presentation  to  the 
rectory  of  Aveuing  in  Gloucestershire,  promotion  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Landafi^  and  a  degree  cff  doctor 
in  divhiity  from  Oxford.  In  the  reign  of  James  II. 
he  preached  warmly  against  popery;  and  at  the  re* 
volution,  he  acted  under  it  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  to  which,  however,  his  principal  motive  was 
the  power  it  save  him  towsards  the  suppression  of 
profeneness  and  immoralitv.  In  1694  be  published 
"  Judicium  EcclesisB  Gatholicse  trium  priorum  sneu- 
lormn  de  necessitate  crodendi,  qnod  Diominus  noster 
Jesus  Christas  sit  verus  Dens,  assertom  contra  M. 
Simonem  Bpiscopium  et  alios."  This  is  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  anathema  pronoonced  by  die  Nioene 
council  a^nst  those  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
real  divinilj  of  Christ;  and  maybe  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  rigorous  proofe  of  oithochix  seal.  It  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  Nelson  to  Bossnet,  who  not 
only  read  it  himself  with  great  approbation,  but 
obtained  for  it  the  very  smsular  honour  of  the 
thanks  and  congratolations  of  the  whole  deigy  of 
France  in  convocation,  for  the  ^tt  service  done  hy 
the  author  in  defending  the  decisions  of  the  catholic 
church.  His  final  publication  was  entitled  "  Piimi- 
tiva  et  Apostolica  Traditio  degmatis  in  Bodesia 
CathoVca  recepti  de  Jesus  Christi  Servatoris  noatri 
Divinitate,"  ftc.  written  aoainst  Daniel  Zwiokcr,  a 
Prosstsn,  who  had  asserted  thai  Justin  liart^  was 
an  innovator  respecting  the  doctrine  ef  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  that  he  derived  it  firom  the  disciples 
of  Simon  Magus,  or  the  Platonic  -  echoed.  All  his 
Latin  works  were  collected  and  printed  together  in 
1703  in  one  volume  folio  by  Dr.  Gfube,  with  a  pre- 
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fiu»  and  learned  annotationa ;  tiie  author's  age  and 
infinnitiet  preventing  him  from  undertaking  that 
task  himself.  These  circumstances  caused  him  for  a 
time  to  refuse  an  intended  promotion  to  the  episcopal 
bench  which  was  notified  to  him ;  bat  at  length  he 
complied  with  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  St  David's  in  1705.  He 
removed  to  his  diocese,  where  be  resided  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1710.  His  English  works  were 
published  alter  his  death  by  Mr.  Nelson  in  3  vols. 
8vo.  1713. 

BULLANT  (John),  a  celebrated  sculptor  and 
architect,  flourished  at  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  No  particulars  of  his  life  are  re- 
corded, but  he  appears  to  have  been  considered  one 
of  the  first  architects  of  his  time,  and  to  have  been 
employed  by  several  princes  in  building  palaces,  &c. 

BULLEH  (sir  Francis),  an  eminent  English 
judge,  and  the  son  of  a  member  of  parliament,  was 
t»orn  in  1745,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1772.  His 
own  abilities  and  the  patronage  of  his  relative,  lord 
Bathurst,  soon  brought  him  forward,  and  in  1778  he 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  king's  bench.  Lord  Mans- 
field wished  him  to  be  appointed  his  successor,  but 
lord  Kenyon  having  been  made  chief-justice,  sir 
Francis  was  made  a  baronet,  and  removed  to  the 
common  pleas.  He  died  suddenly,  June  4,  1800, 
universally  regretted  as  a  good  lawyer  and  impartial 
judge.  His  **  Introduction  to  the  Law  relative  to 
Trials  at  Nisi  Prius"  has  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  is  a  work  of  high  repute  among  lawyers. 

BULLET  (John  Baptist),  an  estimable  writer, 
was  professor  of  theoloey  and  dean  of  the  university 
at  Besanpon,  in  which  city  he  died  in  1775,  aged 
76.  His  principal  writings  are,  "  History  of  the 
Establishment  of  Christianity,  taken  solely  from 
Jewish  and  Pagan  writers,"  1764,  4to. ;  "  The  Ex- 
istence of  God  demonstrated  by  Nature,"  2  vols. 
8vo. ;  "  Reply  to  the  difficulties  of  Unbelievers  re- 
specting various  passages  in  the  sacred  Writings," 
3  vols.  12mo. ;  **  De  Apostolica  Ecclesim  Gallicana} 
origine,"  1752, 12mo. ;  **  Memoirs  on  the  Celtic  Lan- 
guage," 1754-59,  3  vols,  folio  (it  is  to  this  work  that 
he  chiefly  owes  his  reputation) ;  "  Historical  £n- 

auiries  concerning  Pkying-cards,"  1757,  8vo.     All 
ie  above  are  written  in  French,  except  that  which 
has  a  Latin  title. 

BULLEYN  (William),  an  early  EngHsh  medi- 
cal  and  botanical  writer,  was  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  the  isle  of  Ely.  He  had  his  edu- 
cation partly  at  Oxford  and  partly  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  travelled  as  well  into  Germany  as 
over  most  parts  of  Great  Britain.  He  resided  for 
some  time  in  or  near  Norwich,  and  also  at  Blaxhall 
in  Suffolk,  of  which  place  he  was  made  rector,  but 
resigned  on  the  accession  of  Mary.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  the  north  of  England,  and  settled  in 
the  practice  of  physic  at  Durham.  He  had  like> 
wise  a  share  in  the  salt-pans  at  Tinmouth  castle, 
and  contracted  a  gVeat  intimacy  with  sir  Thomas 
Hilton,  commander  of  that  fortress,  after  whose 
death  he  removed  to  London.  Here  he  was  pursued 
by  an  accusation  brought  against  him  by  the  orother 
of  sir  Thomas,  as  miving  been  accessary  to  his 
death;  and  he  was  actually  arraigned  on  this  charge, 
but  had  the  good  fortune  to  prove  it  false  and  msdi- 
cious.  His  prosecutor  however  revenged  himself  by 
throwing  him  into  prison  in  an  action  for  debt ;  and 
it  was  under  this  confinement  that  Dr.  Bulleyn  wrote 
great  part  of  his  medical  treatises.     He  afterward 


became  a  member  of  the  college  of  physieiaai^  sad 
seems  to  have  lived  in  reputation  for  his  scieotifie 
and  professional  knowledge.  He  died  in  1576. 
The  printed  works  of  Dr.  Bulleyn  are,  *<  The  Go- 
vemment  of  Hecdth ;"  '*  Regimen  against  the  Pleu- 
risy ;"  "  Bullein's  Bulwarke  of  Defence  asaiost  ill 
Sickness,  Soamess,  and  Woundes,"  &c  iblio,  1562; 
and  "  A  Dialogue  both  pleasaunte  aiid  pitiefuU; 
wherein  is  a  goodlie  Regiment  against  the  Fetci^ 
Pestilence,"  &c.  8vo.  1564. 

BULLIARD  (Petbr),  an  eminent  French  bots. 
nist,  bom  in  1742^  published  during  his  resideneeat 
Paris  a  Flora  Parisiensis,  with  plates  from  his  ova 
drawings.  He  also  published  **  Herbier  de  li 
France,*'  13  vols,  folio,  with  coloured  engraTion; 
"  Dictionnaire  Elementaire  de  Botanique,"  17^ 
folio ;  "  Histoire  des  Plantes  V^neneuses  et  Sv> 

fectcs  de  la  France,"  1784,  folio,  republished  is 
798,  in  8vo.  and  since  in  4to. ;  **  Histoire  da 
Champignons  de  la  France,"  1791-1812,  folia  He 
died  at  Paris  in  September  1793. 

BULLINGER  (Hbnry),  one  of  theSviisR. 
formers,  was  born  in  1504,  at  Bremgarten,  on  tie 
borders  of  the  canton  of  Zurich.  He  wisGcotil 
the  age  of  twelve  to  school  at  Emerick,  witli  da 
other  provision  from  his  father  than  a  suit  of  clodKi 
and  his  travelling  charges,  his  maintenance  tbera 
being  left  to  what  he  could  get  by  charity;  aod 
this,  in  that  age,  was  thought  wholesome  disciplinB 
in  education.  Young  Bulbnger  supported  hinudi 
for  three  years  by  singing  from  door  to  door;  and 
he  became  so  enured  to  hardships  as  to  ha?c  iisd 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  Carthusian.  At  fifteen  he 
removed  to  Cologne,  where  he  applied  doeely  to 
classical  learning,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  tinei 
After  finishing  his  studies,  he  was  inyited  by  tbe 
abbot  of  Cappel  to  teach  in  his  monastery,  and  be 
was  the  principal  means  of  the  introduction  of 
Zwingle's  reformation  into  that  house  in  1526.  He 
attached  himself  to  Zwinglc,  whom  he  accompaoiea 
to  the  disputation  held  at  Berne ;  and  he  aftcrwari 
8ettlt>d  as  the  reformed  pastor  at  his  native  place. 
The  victory  obtained  by  the  Catholic  cantoM  owr 
the  protestant,  obliged  him  in  1531  to  retire  to  &• 
rich,  whore  he  supplied  the  place  of  Zwingle,  »w 
lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  Here  he  was  awidiWM 
in  preaching,  and  wrote  a  number  of  books.  He 
resisted  the  attempts  of  Bucer  to  reconcile  the  op- 
posite opinions  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Zwii^liass 
relative  to  the  eucharist,  and  he  was  appointed  g 
the  Swiss  churches  in  1545  to  make  a  reply  to  w 
harsh  censures  published  against  their  doctrines  bj 
Luther.  One  of  the  most  memorable  actions  of 
Bullinger  was  the  successful  resistance  he  made  to 
the  proposed  subsidy  treaty  between  the  proleiunt 
Swiss  and  king  Henry  II.  of  France,  againat  wmm 
he  made  use  of  the  argument,  "  that  it  was  act  U*- 
ful  for  a  man  to  let  himself  out  for  hire  to  kill  tbo« 
who  had  done  him  no  wrong."  Bullinger  sfw- 
wards  maintained  a  warm  controversy  with  BieJ- 
zen,  concerning  the  latter's  doctrine  of  Cm* 
ubiouity,  which  continued  till  his  death  in  J*'* 
Bullinger's  printed  works,  now  almost  forg^ 
amount  to  ten  volumes,  and  he  left  several  *°'*VJ 
manuscript.  It  is  singular,  that  having  mwj*" 
once,  and  been  the  father  of  eleven  chddren,  »•«» 
he  became  a  widower  at  60,  it  was  thought  a  m^ 
requiring  apology  that  he  did  not  marry  again;  «»* 
importance  did  the  first  reformers  attach  to  the  w 
nubial  state,  especially  in  minister*. 
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BULLINGEB  (John  Balthazar),  a  native  of 
Lanifnau  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  born  December 
31,  1713,  studied  paintins  in  Germanv  and  Italy, 
and  ultimately  settled  at  toe  Hague,  where  he  pro- 
bably died«     He  excelled  in  land^ape  and  history. 

BULLION  (Clauds  db),  snperintendant  of  the 
finances,  and  minister  of  state  to  Louis  XIII.  That 
monarch  highly  esteemed  him,  and  instituted  ex- 
pressly for  Bullion  the  plftce  of  president  d  mortier 
of  the  parliament  of  Taris.  He  died  December 
%  1640. 

BULOW   (Frbdsrio  William).      See  Dbn- 

NSIlfTI. 

BULOW  (Hbmrt  William,  ftc.)  a  native  of 
Falconberg,  in  Prussia,  who  was  educated  in  the 
military  academy  at  Berlin,  and  entered  into  the 
army.  He  was  employed  in  the  invasion  of  Holland 
in  1787,  after  which  he  went  to  America,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Sweden- 
borg,  respecting  which  he  wrote  a  book.  Returning 
to  Europe  he  went  to  France,  and  resumed  the 
military  profession,  and  there  he  published  the 
"Spirit  of  the  System  of  Modern  War."  He 
wished  to  have  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
Prussian  army,  but  not  succeeding,  be  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  his  pen  for  support.  He  visited 
England,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the 
king's  bench.  On  his  liberation  be  went  to  Paris, 
and  after  staying  there  two  years,  he  repaired  in 
1804  to  Berlin.  He  wrote  a  "  Critical  History  of 
the  Campaigns  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,"  2  vols. 
8vo.;  and  the  *<  Campaign  of  1805,"  2  vols.  8vo. 
In  consequence  of  offence  taken  by  the  government 
at  this  last  publication,  Bulow  was  arrested  in  the 
month  of  August,  1806,  at  Berlin,  and  sent  off  for 
Siberia.     He  died  on  the  journey  in  July,  1807. 

BULOW,  a  Prussian  general,  who  commanded 
the  combined  army  in  the  campaign  against  Buona- 
parte in  1814;  and  the  following  year  he  contri- 
bated  to  the  victory  of  Waterbo.     He  died  in  1825. 

BULSTRODE  (Sir  Richard),  a  sUunch  loyal- 
ist, lived  in  the  reign  of  eight  British  sovereigns  if, 
as  is  stated,  he  died  in  the  year  1732,  aged  101. 
He  fought  against  Cromwell,  was  knighted  by 
Charles  II.,  and  accompanied  James  II.  in  his  exile 
to  St  Germain,  where  he  remained  twenty- two 
years.  At  the  age  of  80,  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed 183  elegies  and  epigrams,  and  in  his  youth 
published  a  "  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Arlington/*  a 
volume  of  **  Essays,"  &c. 

BULTEAU  (Lewis),  a  learned  and  pious  author, 
was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1615.  He  received  by  suc- 
cession from  his  uncle  the  office  of  king's  secretary, 
whieh  he  exercised  for  fourteen  years,  when  he 
quitted  secular  occupations  to  devote  himself  to 
studv  and  religious  retreat  He  entered  as  a  lay- 
brother  among  the  benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  days  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres,  near  Paris.  His  principal  works 
were,  *'  An  Essay  on  the  monastic  History  of  the 
East,"  1680,  8vo. ;  "  Abridgment  of  the  History  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,"  1684,  2  vols.  4to. ; 
"  Translation  ofthe  Dialogues  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
with  notes,"  1689,  12mo.  Bulteau  never  put  his 
name  to  his  works.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in 
the  year  1693.    * 

BULWER  (John),  an  English  physician,  author 
of  severe!  works  on  physiognomy,  the  language  of 
the  hand,  and  instructions  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
His  most  curious  work  is  his  '*  Anthropometamor- 


phosis,"  in  which  he  mentions  what  various  shapes 
and  dresses  men  have  assumed  in  the  various  ages 
of  the  world.    He  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

BULWER  (Edward  Earlb  Lytton),  an  emi- 
nent writer  of  the  present  day,  is  the  son  of  General 
Bulwer,  and  descended  of  an  old  and  wealthy  family 
in  Norfolk.  He  was  bom  in  1803,  and  losing  his 
father  in  1806,  was  educated  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  his  mother.  He  completed  his  studies  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  gained  a  prize  for  **  A  Poem 
on  Sculpture."  After  some  metrical  productions, 
"  Weeds  and  Wildflowers,"  1826,  and  "  O'Neill,  or 
the  Rebel,"  1827,  he  published  his  first  novel,  called 
"  Falkland,"  and  in  1828,  appeared  his  **  Pelham," 
which  first  drew  public  attention  towards  him.  This 
was  followed  by  his  "  Devereux,"  "  the  Disowned," 
"  Paul  Clifford,"  "  The  Siamese  Twins,"  a  (Satire 
in  verse,)  "  Eugene  Aram,"  and  his  last  work, 
"  Enghmd  and  the  English."  In  1832  he  com- 
menced editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  but 
resigned  his  connection  with  it  in  August,  1833^  in 
consequence,  probably,  of  having  given  to  the  work 
too  political  a  turn.  He  is  a  member  of  parliament, 
where  he  is  generally  a  supporter  of  liberal  measures, 
though  not  distinguished  as  a  speaker.  He  has 
lately  taken  up  the  case  of  dramatic  authors,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  same  privileges  for  them 
as  are  enjoyed  by  the  writers  for  the  stage  in  France. 
His  novels  aim  at  something  beyond  amusement, 
being  intended  as  the  vehicle  of  both  moral  and 
political  satire.  His  "Eugene  Aram,"  is  power- 
fully written,  and  has  less  of  that  affectation  and 
coxcombry,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  are  displayed 
in  most  of  his  writings.  Upon  the  whole,  he  ranks 
high  amoDg  the  authors  of  the  present  day. 

BUNEL  (Peter),  one  of  the  most  elegant  scho- 
lars of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1499,  and 
received  his  education  at  Paris.  Not  being  able  to 
support  himself  at  home,  he  went  first  to  Padua,  and 
afterwards  was  entertained  in  the  house  of  Lazarus 
du  Baif,  the  French  ambassador  at  Venice,  where 
he  studied  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  With 
respect  to  the  Latin,  he  had  already  acquired  such 
a  purity  of  style  in  it,  that  he  is  reckoned  the  true 
founder  of  that  Ciceronian  sect  which  prevailed  so 
much  among  the  Italian  scholars.  Buncl  continued 
to  live  with  George  de  Selve,  bishop  of  Lavaur,  who 
succeeded  du  Baif  at  Venice,  with  whom  he  retired 
to  Lavaur.  After  the  death  of  that  prelate,  he  re  - 
turned  to  Toulouse,  where  he  would  have  been  in 
very  necessitous  circumstances,  had  he  not  been 
patronised  by  the  Messrs.  du  Faur.  *  Accompanying 
the  son  of  one  of  these  as  his  tutor  on  a  tour  to  Italj, 
Bunel  was  seized  with  a  fever  at  Turin,  and  died  in 
his  47th  year.  A  collection  of  Bunel's  Latin  letters, 
written  with  great  purity,  and  containing  much 
curious  matter,  was  printed  by  Stephens  in  1551, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  at  Toulouse. 

BUNNICK  (John),  a  Flemish  painter,  bom  at 
Utrecht,  who  chiefly  excelled  in  historical  pieces, 
died  in  1727,  ag^ed  73.— His  brother  Jacob,  was 
equally  eminent  in  the  representation  of  sea  battles. 
He  died  in  1725. 

BUNON  (Robert),  an  eminent  dentist  at  Paris, 
who  published  some  treatises  on  his  art,  died  in 
1748,  aged  46. 

BUNOU  (Philippe),  a  French  Jesuit,  author,  of 
a  very  useftil  work,  entitled,  "  Abreg*  de  G^gra- 
phie,"  &c.  died  at  Rouen  about  the  year  1740. 

BUNTING  (Henrt),  a  Lutheran  divine,  bora  at 
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Hanofer  in  1545»  diad  there  in  1606,  nntlior  of eome 
biblical  trcetiioo. 

BUNYAN  (JoBN),  was  the  eon  of  a  tinker,  and 
bom  at  Elftow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  Hit  educa- 
tion was  auitable  to  the  meanneae  of  his  birth,  yet 
he  was  taught  to  read  and  write.  He  early  fell  into 
habita  of  prafiuieneM  and  immorality;  bat  beinv  of ^ 
an  enthuaiastic  tarn  of  mind,  he  ocearioaafly  nnder- 
went  atroug  impreiaions  of  the  danger  and  wicked- 
nesa  of  hit  ooorae  of  life.  Theae  at  length  produced 
a  thorough  conyoraion,  and  he  became  as  distin- 
gniahed  for  piety  as  he  had  before  been  for  profligacy. 
He  followed  his  fother*!  occupation  for  many  years, 
and  traToUed  about  the  country  for  that  purpose. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  parUamient  army  for  some 
time,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Leioester  in 
1645.  When  be  married,  such  was  his  po?erty, 
that  his  wife  and  he  had  not  a  dish  or  a  spoon  be- 
tween them ;  but,  as  he  tells  us,  she  possessed  for 
her  portion  "  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Hea- 
ven," and  "The  Practice  of  Piety,"  whidi  he  used 
to  read  along  with  her.  He  had  sufficiently  ap- 
IMored  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  io  be  admitted 
m  1655  a  member  of  the  baptist  congregation  in 
Bedford,  and  he  soon  became  a  distii^iuished  sup- 
porter of  meetings  for  religious  purposes;  on  which 
account,  soon  after  the  restoration,  he  was  indicted, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment  This 
aentenoe  was  not  put  in  execution,  but  he  was  com- 
mitted to  priaoti  at  Bedford,  and  remained  in  con- 
finement twelve  jears  and  a  half.  He  endured  his 
lot  with  great  resignation,  employing  himself  partly 
in  preaching  and  praying  to  a  number  of  dissenters, 
hia  feUow  prisoners,  and  partlv  in  making  tagged 
laces,  for  tJie  suppoit  of  himself  and  fomfly.  He 
also  cemtMsed  several  works  while  in  prison,  parti- 
oularly  his  famous  **  Pilgrim's  Progress."  In  the 
last  year  of  his  imprisonment  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Bedford,  and 
after  his  enlargement  he  travelled  into  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  visit  and  confirm  in  the 
frith  those  of  the  same  persuasion.  When  king 
James  II.  published  his  declaration  for  libertv  of 
eonacience.  Banyan,  by  means  of  the  contributions 
of  hia  firienda,  built  a  meetinf-house  at  Bedford, 
where  he  constantly  preached  tolarge  congregations. 
He  frequently  visited  London,  and  preached  there 
anwng  the  non-cenformists ;  and  it  was  in  one  of 
these  visits,  that  being  seised  with  a  fever,  he  died 
athislodgiuffs  on  Snow-hill,  in  August  1688,  aged 
60.  The  religions  svstem  of  Banyan  was  that  of 
the  moat  rigorous  Calviniata,  to  which  be  was  bigot- 
edl^  attached.  Beaides  his  «  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
which  has  been  tranalated  into  various  languaffes,  he 
wrote  several  works  of  the  allegorical  or  parabolical 
kind,  and  some  are  still  populu;  though  not  in  an 
equal  deme  with  the  first  The  "  Holy  War  made 
bv  Shaddai  upon  Diabolus,"  is  the  most  conrider- 
aUe  of  these.  His  **  Gmce  abounding  to  the  chief 
of  Sinners,"  in  an  account  of  his  own  Bfe,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  his  works. 

BUOMMATTEI  (Bxmbdict),  one  of  the  ear- 
liest  Italian  grammarians,  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1581,  and  entered  into  the  pieathood.  He  passed 
part  of  his  time  at  Rome  and  Padua,  but  the  greater 
part  in  his  native  city,  following  the  duties  of  his 
functien,  and  pursuing  literary  studies.  He  was  a 
member  of  aeveralacadeeoies,  particularly  those  of 
della  Crusca  and  the  Apatisti,  which  he  assiduously 
attended,  frequenay  reciting  at  4hem  lectures  and 


discourses,  of  which  many  have  bean  poWhM. 
But  he  is  principally  known  b^  his  Two  Books  « 
the  Tuscan  Language,  which  is  the  fiist  voik  a 
which  the  rules  and  precepts  for  writingltaliaB  ridi 
correctness  are  laid  down  m  onler  and  laelhodi,  bk 
to  deserve  the  title  of  a  grammar  of  the  laagstte. 
Several  editiona  of  it  have  beeA  given,  aaditMi 
alwavs  been  accounted  one  of  the  moat  woAdMi 
on  t^  subject  Buommattei  died  at  Fknaoi  a 
the  year  1647. 

BUONAGCORSI  (Philip),  an  degaatwtte 
Latin  writer,  was  bom  of  a  noUe  foniyy  at  &  Gi- 
mignano  in  Tuscany,  in  1437.  He  resided  at  Rna 
in  his  youth,  and  was  one  of  the  fonaden  d  At 
Roman  academy,  according  io  the  custom  of  vlafc 
he  took  the  name  of  Callimaco^  to  which  he  ste- 
wards added  that  of  Ksperiente,  in  attnaioo  to  Ik 
numerous  vicissitudes  of  nia  lifo.    He  i 


in  the  atorm  that  foU  upon  the  aeademy,  uuiicaK 
suspected  by  the  ptme,  Paul  IL,  of  a  coocniii 
conspiracy  against  nis  life,  he  was  obliged  to  lib 
flight  After  a  long  course  of  wanderia^  tkiov|^ 
Greece,  Egypt,  Cypms,  Rhodes,  and  other  ubsdi  a 
the  Archipelago,  Tliraoe,  and  Macedonia,  hsfsiHjf 
took  reAige  in  Poland.  Making  himself  knoaab 
Gregory  Samoceo^  archbishop  of  Leopold,  he  w 
bv  £m  introduced  to  king  Caaimir,  who  SMoislii 
him  joint  tutor  to  his  son  Albert,  and  made  hm  ha 
secretary.  He  likewise  employed  him  in  wini 
embasaiea,  to  pope  Siztus  IV .,  the  Gnnd  Sei|SHr, 
Fr«deric  IIL  the  Venetian  repubUc,  and  loaoMt 
Vin.  After  the  death  of  Canmir.Albeft,  fausK- 
cesaor,  raised  Buonaoeor|i  to  still  higher  hoasan,  a 
as  to  commit  to  his  management  all  the  ailHii  d)a 
court  and  kingdom.  This  excited  the  eary  isi 
hatred  of  many  courtiers,  but  he  retained  hh  l•r^ 
reign's  favour  till  hia  death,  in  1496^  it  Cncf. 
where  he  was  interred  with  extraordinaiy  fesml 
pomp.  Buonacoofri  wrote,  in  three  book^  thslifc 
of  king  Ladislaus,  brother  and  predeoesaor  of  Cm- 
mir,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Yana;  oCvhitk 
battle  he  gives  a  more  particular  nanatioaiasl^ 
ter.  Healsooomposedalifeof  Attila;  sndtmiD 
woit  raktire  to  the  attempU  of  the  Yesetisv  to 
excite  the  Tartan  and  Persians  agaaast  the  M> 
Several  unpublished  works  of  GaUusaco^  ^'f^'r^ 
many  Latin  poems,  are  pveaerved  intheViliciB 
and  other  libraries. 

BUONACORSI.    See  Pbaiko  dslla  VASi. 

BUONAFEDE.    See  CaouAsiaNO. 

BUONAMIGI  (Laszabo),  an  enin^ 
and  professor,  was  bom  at  Basaano  in  1479.  m 
studied  at  the  university  of  Padua,  whaacsUiit- 
putation  caused  him  to  be  invited  to  Bokmto 
instruct  the  youths  of  the  Campeggi  fonily*  "^ 
he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  pnfeiiwa 
belles.lettres  in  the  GoUiBge  of  fiapieaaa.  Htaii* 
that  city  at  the  time  of  Ua  memorable  sack  ia  l&V, 
in  which  he  lost  his  lihrary,  writings,  v*^*^^ 
effects,  and  with  difficulty  saved  hislik  la  liV 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  LatiadP- 
quence  at  Padua,  which  he  fllled  with  the  vaifciw 
applanae  of  the  learned.  Several  other  oiuveiai|w> 
and  sovereisn  princes  in  vain  attempted  to  dis" 
him  away  from  Padua,  in  which  atv  hcdMdiB 
1552,  and  waa  borne  to  his  grave  on  the  iM»'» 
of  his  scholars.  The  living  fome  of  Buooaoie  » 
aprofossor,  surpassed  that  which  he  acqoirsdsV 
death  by  his  writings— eome  letters,  prefacei,  jw 
Latin  poems  dispersed  in  various  coUmoaiy  Ml 
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llw  «nly  tnoBumeDti  of  htm  mnumng .  Hk  poem 
w«ffie  collected  and  pmiUcd  for  tlie  IM  tune  at  Ye* 
nice  in  1572. 

BUONAMICI  (Cabtrvgcio),  bora  at  Lnoea  in 
1710^  entered  first  into  the  ecoMaitical  state,  and 
repaired  to  Roaoe  for  adyanueaent  Not  finding, 
howeTer,  tlie  tnccMt  lie  expected,  lie  assumed  the 
profession  of  anni,  and  engaged  in  the  serrioe  of 
the  king  of  the  two  BiciiUes,  without  deserting  the 
pursuits  of  literature,  in  which  he  had  made  great 
promss.  He  wrote  in  Latin  a  relation  of  the  war 
of  Yelletri  in  1745,  between  the  Austrians  and  Ke- 

T>Utnns,  which  was  printed  in  1746,  under  the  title 
**De  rebus  ad  Ydltras  ^estis  Commentarius," 
4to.  Thii  work  obtained  him  a  pension  from  the 
king  of  Napkfl,  and  the  rank  of  commiisary-gene- 
nd  of  artUlery.  A  more  considerable  work  was  the 
iiiatory  of  the  war  in  Italy,  which  appeared  in  1750 
«BdJ751,  entitled  «  De  hello  Italico  Gommentaiii," 
4Co«  m  three  books.  The  duke  of  Parma,  to  whom 
one  of  the  Ixx^  was  dedicated,  reoom|^naed  the 
SHithor  bv  the  title  of  const  These  histories  are 
foand  botn  in  Latin  and  French,  in  the  **  Campaigns 
of  Maillebois,"  by  the  marquss  de  Peaay,  Paris, 
1775,  3  yols»  4to.  Count  Buonamiei  also  composed 
a  treatise^  <<DeScientia  Militari,"  not  published. 
He  died  at  Lucca  in  1761. 

BUONAPARTE  (Chaelbs),  the  father  of  Na- 

Eileon,  was  bom  in  Cenioa  in  1745,  and  died  at 
ontpellier  in  1785.    Per  an  account  of  his  family, 
see  Napolbon,  Joseph,  Jsromb,  Fseca,  Mi»at. 

BUONARROTI,  or  BUONAROTA  (Micbabl 
Ancblo^,  was  descended  Anom  a  reduced  branch  of 
the  fiunily  of  the  counts  of  Canosa,  and  was  bora 
an  the  territory  of  Areiso  in  Tuscany,  in  1^4. 
Notwithstandii^^  the  discouiagement  of  his  fother 
and  onde,  who,  in  the  midst  of  indi^penoe,  thought 
the  practice  of  the  arts  beaeath  the  dignity  of  tlMir 
bouse,  the  young  MiohaekAngelo  pursued  the  bent 
af  his  genius,  mad  copied  with  mat  assiduity  some 
designs  of  the  painter  Ohiriaouio,  lent  him  by  his 
f>upu  GranaccL.     His  wondeilu   success  in  these 
attempts  induced  Graaacci  to  take  him  to  the  gar- 
dens of  Lorenao  de  Medici,  which  that  muasficent 
paitran  of  the  arts  had  furnished  with  many  excellent 
.remains  of  antiquity,  and  had  laid  open  to  the  stu- 
dies of  artists.      Buonarroti   anplied  himself  with 
indefhtigable  industry  to  mod^hng  fisures  in  clay, 
and  at  length  made  an  essay  in  marble,  talking  for 
his  aiodel  an  aati<}ue  head  of  a  fawn,  nrach  injured 
by  time.    To  this  he  gave  an  open  and  smiling 
mouth,   well  Airnished  with  teeth ;  and  when  Lo- 
renso,  viewing  the  worii  with  admiration,  had  ob- 
jected that  so  perfect  a  set  of  teeth  did  not  suit  an 
■aged  head,  Michael-Angelo  bioke  ont  a  tooth,  and 
hollowed  the  gum,  and  then  presented  it  to  his  pa> 
•tron,  who  was  e^ally  delighted  mOi  his  docility  and 
his  ffenius.    This  head  is  still  extant,  and  vies  with 
the  best  pieces  of  Gredsn  sculpture.    The  artist  was 
then  fifteen  vears  of  age.    Henceforth  be  resided  in ; 
the  palace  of  Lorenzo,  was  admitted  to  his  tsUe,  and 
dnruig  four  vears  .pursued  his  studies  with  great  > 
advantage.    After  the  deatti  of  Lorenaa  he  returoed 
to  reside  witkhis  fothef,  and  for  some  time  pursued ; 
the  study  of  anaiomy,  till  the  troubles  consequent. 
•opon  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  Irom  Florence; 
coainelled  him  to  withdraw  to  Bologna,  where  he: 
employed  himself  in  sculpture.    On  has  return  tO' 
Florence,  being  advised  te  send  to  Rome  as  an  an-' 
•tique  an  admirable  sleeping  Cupid  udueh  he  had 


fexecoied^  it  was  bought  as  such  by  the  cardinal  St. 
George,  who  afterwvds  learning  that  it  was  the 
work  iMf  a  Florentine  artist,  sent  one  of  his  gentle- 
men to  Florence  to  deteet  the  author.  Being  directed 
to  Michael-Angelo,  the  artist  having  nothing  to  shew 
him,  took  up  a  pen  and  drew  a  hand,  whidi  disco- 
vered the  author  of  the  Cupid.  Others  say  that  he 
bfoke  off  an  am  of  the  Cupid*  and  kept  it,  aOber 
burying  the  rest  of  the  statue ;  and  that  it  was  by 
means  of  this  arm  that  he  proved  his  right  to  the 
fiffure.  The  flreatlemiin  then  made  him  proposals 
which  engaged  him  to  visit  Bonae,  where  he  uistin- 
guished  hmwelf  by  a  beauUfol  marble  Bacchus,  and 
a  Holy  Yirgin  of  Pity  for  the  chapel  of  the  Cracifix 
in  St  Peter's.  Domestic  aiEairs  recalling  him  to 
Florence,  he  there  displayed  his  dexteritv  and  ge- 
nius, by  oonvertins  a  luge  block  of  marMe,  bepm 
upon,  but  spoilt,  by  a  fmner  artist,  into  a  nStde 
statue  of  a  giant,  without  any  addition.  When 
Julius  IL  ascended  the  papal  throne,  he  sent  for 
Michael-Angelo,  and  enga^  him  to  make  his  mo- 
nument. A  model  was  given  to  the  pope  and  ap- 
proved, and  the  artist  was  sent  to  Carrara  to  choose 
marble  for  the  piopose.  It  was  cut,  conveyed  to 
Rome,  and  the  work  commenced ;  the  pope  frequentlv 
visiting  Buonarroti,  and  pressing  the  execution  with 
all  the  ardour  of  his  character.  At  length,  Bramanto 
becoming  jealous  of  his  rival  in  the  pontiff's  favour, 
artfully  represented  to  Jnlius  that  it  was  unlucky 
for  a  person  to  have  a  temb  made  for  him  while  in 
perfect  health.  The  pope  was  moved,  and  ceased  to 
supply  money  fior  the  work.  Michael-Angelo  in- 
stantly departed  by  night  for  Florence.  The  fiery 
Julius  dispatched  courier  upoa  courier  to  bring  him 
back,  and  on  his  refusal  sent  menacing  letters  to  the 
senate,  to  compel  him  to  retnn.  He  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  omnply,  and  was  reinstated  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  pope,  who  employed  him  to  cast  a 
bronse  statue  of  himself  for  a  church  at  Bologna. 
The  figure  was  made  in  the  action  of  distributing 
benedictions  with  an  extended  hand;  but  so  weU 
had  the  artist  caught  the  haughty  character  of  the 
pontiff,  that  Julius  asked  him  wkh  a  smile,  whether 
ho  meant  to  represent  him  blessing  or  cursiiig.  The 


statue  was  afterwards  thrown  down  by  the  peeiple, 
and  converted  by  the  duke  of  Fernra  into  the  forai 
of  a  cannon,  named  the  Julian.  It  is  imputed  to 
the  jealousy  of  rivals  that  MiehaeLAngelo  was  or- 
deiea  by  pope  Julius  to  ^t  the  chisel  for  the  pencil, 
and  en^oy  himself  in  painting  the  dome  of  the 
chapel  of  oLxtus  lY.  His  success,  however,  crowned 
him  witii  new  lanreks  though  the  impatient  pontiff 
would  not  permit  hnn  to  put  the  lest  hand  to  the 
IMiformance.  Julius,  by  his  will,  left  the  comple- 
tion of  his  monument  to  Michael-Angelo,  on  which, 
though  upon  a  less  magnificent  plan  than  first  pro- 
posed, he  proceeded  tm  the  accession  of  Leo.  X. 
who  took  Jum  off,  in  order  to  erect  the  portal  of  St 
Loreauo  at  Florence.  On  the  death  of  Leo  X.  he 
went  to  Florence,  where  the  cardinal  de  Medici, 
stfterwards  Clemant  YIL,  kept  him  engaged  in  the 
library  of  St  Lorenso,  and  the  mausoleum  of  the 
chief  persons  of  lus  house.  Under  Clement's  ponti- 
ficate Florence  was  beeieged,  and  Michael-Angelo 
was  employed  to  foitifVit  He  remained  in  the 
town  for  ito  defence  duxmg  a  year,  and  than  fied  to 
Yenioe,  where  he  gave  a  design  for  the  Rialto. 
When  the  troubles  at  Florence  were  appeased,  he 

in  theasaui 


resumed  the  sculpture  of  the  statues  i 

4enm  of  the  Medici.    Meantime  the  tomb  of  Julius 
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remained  unfinished,  and  Michael-Angelo  thoug^ht 
his  reputation  interested  in  performing  his  agree- 
ment with  the  duke  of  Urhino,  nephew  to  that  pope. 
He  was  occupied  in  this  work  at  the  accession  of 
Paul  III.,  and  as  this  pontiff  was  extremely  desirous 
of  his  services,  it  was  concluded  that  the  duke  should 
be  contented  with  three  statues  executed  by  Michael- 
Angelo,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  design  should  be 
consigned  to  other  able  artists.  It  was  accordingly 
finished  in  this  manner,  as  it  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Vinculis.  On  the  death 
of  San  Gallo,  architect  of  St  Peter's,  the  charge  of 
conducting  this  mighty  work  was  confided  to  Bao- 
narotti,  who,  for  seventeen  years,  consecrated  his  ta- 
lents to  the  first  religious  edifice  in  Christendom 
without  salary,  esteeming  the  glory  and  the  pious 
merit  of  the  work  a  sufficient  recompence.  Under 
his  superintendence  the  building  was  far  advanced 
towards  its  completion;  and  he  made  a  wooden 
model  of  the  whole  design,  in  which  all  the  mea- 
sures were  laid  down  with  the  greatest  minuteness, 
and  which  was  exactly  follow^.  The  senate  of 
Rome  committed  to  his  care  the  restoration  of  the 
famous  capitol  to  its  ancient  splendour.  He  gave  it 
a  very  rich  front  on  three  of  its  sides,  and  decorated 
it  with  antique  statues;  but  it  remained  incomplete 
at  his  death.  He  entirely  built  a  palace  for  the 
conservators  of  the  Roman  people;  aud  made  a 
grand  entablature  and  porticoes  for  the  Fameso  pa- 
lace. Julius  III.  employed  him  in  the  construction 
of  his  country  villa,  and  one  day,  in  the  midst  of 
twelve  cardinals,  testified  his  regard  for  his  great 
talents  by  seating  him  at  his  side.  Paul  IV.  ob- 
tained from  him  a  design  for  the  Porta  Pia,  and  for 
the  church  of  St  Mary,  fabricated  in  Dioclesiau's 
'  baths.  At  length,  bending  under  the  weight  of 
years,  he  resigned  his  place  of  architect  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  died  not  lung  afterwards,  in  1564.  His 
body  was  deposited  by  the  pope's  orders  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Apostles ;  but  by  the  direction  of 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  it  was  secretly  disin- 
terred, and  carried  to  Florence.  A  solemn  service 
was  performed  over  it  in  the  family  church  of  the 
Medici;  and  the  &mous  poet  Benedetto  Varchi 
pronounced  his  funeral  oration.  Few  men  have 
passed  through  life  with  more  honour  and  esteem 
than  Michael-Angelo,  whom  popes  and  princes 
looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 
Rigorously  sober,  and  inclined  to  solitude,  nothing 
interfered  with  his  studies  and  labours.  He  lived  in 
a  state  of  celibacy,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
**  his  art  was  his  wife,  and  his  works  his  children, 
who  would  perpetuate  his  memory."  His  style  has 
been  termed  tfie  terrible^  as  it  was  rather  charac- 
terised by  strength  and  sublimity,  than  by  grace  and 
beauty.  It  is  accounted  his  peculiar  merit  to  have 
been  the  chief  instrument  in  iMinishing  the  little  dry 
Gothic  manner  from  Italy,  and  to  have  given  a  taste 
for  freedom  and  grandeur  of  style.  As  a  painter, 
his  merits  are  confined  to  drawing  and  expression. 
He  knew  nothing  of  colouring,  and  his  airs  of  heads 
and  attitudes  are  rather  -grand  and  singular,  than 
beautiful  It  is  said,  however,  that  Raphael,  ob- 
taining by  stealth  a  sight  of  the  work  carrying  on 
by  Michael-Angelo  in  the  Sextine  gallery,  so  much 
improved  his  manner  bv  it,  that  m  his  next  piece 
Michael-Angelo  detected  the  lesson  he  had  got  The 
most  fkmous  of  this  artist's  pictures  is  the  Last 
Judgment  which  he  painted  for  Paul  HI. ;  a  work 
astonishing  for  science  and  variety,  though  extrnva- 


^ant,  and  on  the  whole  unpleasins.  -He  hu  mA 
It  a  vehida  of  some  personal  satire.  In  arcUieD- 
ture,  he  has  left  sufficient  proof  of  his  skill  and  thv 
greatness  of  his  ideas  in  St  Peter's  akme.  Ificliael- 
Angelo  was  fond  of  reading,  and  cultivated  poetry 
with  success.  Some  of  his  poemi,  consisting  of  son- 
nets and  canzoni,  were  published  by  his  great  ne- 
phew, called  Michael-Angelo  Buonarroti  the  younger, 
at  Florence,  in  1623.  They  are  in  the  same  style  of 
severe  simplicity  as  his  works  of  manual  art. 

BUONDELMONT£,  a  young  PlorenUne  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  who  had  promised  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  the  Amidei,  bit 
afterwards  esrHDUsed  the  more  beautiftil  daughter  of 
the  Donati.  This  conduct  provoked  the  reaentiseal 
of  the  slighted  fair  one  and  of  her  relations,  and  by 
their  intrigues  the  youthful  bridegroom  was  asns- 
sinated.  The  report  of  the  murder  was  no  aoaoer 
known  than  the  whole  city  was  in  commotion,  lis 
nobility  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  ouarRl 
became  general,  so  that  the  friends  of  Boondemiaiite 
took  the  name  of  Guelfi,  and  supported  the  power 
of  the  pope,  and  their  opponents  Uiat  of  Glbetiiu, 
who  were  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor. 
The  animositv  thus  excited  lasted  many  years,  and 
caused  bloodshed  and  devastation  in  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence. Some  writers,  however,  affirm,  that  the 
names  of  Guelfs  and  Gibelins  did  not  originate  in 
this  quarrel,  but  bad  been  used  antecedent  to  it 

BUONFIGLIO  (Joseph  Constant),  a  Neapo- 
litan known  as  the  learned  author  of  two  exceUcnt 
books,  the  "  Ancient  and  Modem  History  of  Sinlv 
and  Venice,"  2  vols.  4to.,  1604,  and  the  **  Histoiy 
of  Messina,"  1606. 

BUONINCONTRO  (Laurentino),  bom  at  Ssb 
Miniato  in  Tuscany  in  1411,  distinguished  himself 
by  the  variety  of  his  acquirements,  being  skilled  in 
history,  poetry,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  astro- 
nomy. When  only  20  years  of  age  he  was  seat 
upon  a  secret  mission  to  the  emperor  Sigismund,  to 
obtain  from  him  his  consent  to  free  San  Miniatn 
from  Florentine  authority,  in  consequence  of  which 
be  was  denounced  and  banished.  He  retired  to  Pisa, 
and  afterwards  entering  into  the  service  of  Francis 
Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Montefiascoue  in  1436.  He  then  relinquished  kb 
military  career,  and  visited  Rome  and  Naples, 
where  he  gave  lectures  in  astronomy.  'In  1474  he 
received  permission  to  retire  to  his  native  countrv, 
but  after  lecturing  some  time  at  Florence,  he  finally 
settled  at  Rome,  in  which  city  he  died  about  the  year 
1450.  His  works  are  '*  Commentaries  in  C. 
Manlii  Astronomicon  ;"  "  Tractatus  Astrologicos 
Electiunum ;"  *'  Rerum  Naturalium  et  Divinarum," 
&c.  lib.  iii.,  besides  some  poems  in  imitation  of 
Ovid,  &c. 

BUONO,  an  Italian  architect  and  sculptor  of  the 
12th  century,  was  employed  in  1154  to  build  the 
celebrated  campanile  of  St  Mark  at  Venice.  He 
built  also  the  castello  del  Uovo  at  Naples,  and  is 
reckoned  the  first  who  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  modem  architecture  in  Italy.  No  particn- 
lars  are  recorded  of  his  life. 

BUONONCINI.     See  Bononcini. 

BUONTALENTI.     See  Gibandolb. 

BURCARD,  BURCHARD,  or  BROCARD,  a 
Dominican  friar,  sent  about  123*2  on  a  mission  to 
the  Holy  Land,  remained  ten  years  in  the  monastery 
of  Mount  Sion,  whence  he  was  denominated  Bro- 
cardus  de  Monte  Sion.    He  wrote  a  curious  acoonnt 
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of  his  travels,  which  is  contained  in  an  old  French 
ivork,  entitled  "Mer  des  Histoiies,"  Paris,  1488, 
2  vols,  folio. 

BURCH  (Edward),  a  celebrated  gem  engraver, 
was  chosen  librarian  of  the  royal  academy  on  the 
death  of  Wilson  the  painter,  which  situation  he 
lield  till  his  own  death  in  the  year  1814,  at  the  ad- 
vanced  age  of  84. 

6URCHARD,  bishop  of  Worms,  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer  of  the  11th  century,  was  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, and  a  Benedictine  monk  at  the  abbey  of  Lobes. 
Having  been  tutor  to  Conrad,  named  tlie  Salique, 
afterwards  emperor,  by  his  interest  he  was  taised  to 
the  bishopric  of  Worms  in  1008.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Olbert  abbot  of  Gemblours,  he  compiled  a 
collection  of  canons,  divided  into  twenty  books 
called  decrees,  in  which  he  has  principally  followed 
Begins,  but  has  made  many  additions  to  him,  and 
fallen  into  several  errors  not  committed  by  that  au- 
thor. The  work  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1548, 
and  the  next  year  at  Paris.     He  died  in  1026. 

BURCHAKD  (John),  a  native  of  Strasburg, 
was  appointed  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  pope 
in  1483,  afterwards  bishop  of  Citta  di  Castelio,  and 
died  in  1505,  author  of  a  Journal  or  Diary  of  Alex- 
ander YI.  It  has  never  yet  been  published  entire, 
but  there  is  a  manuscript  of  it  in  5  vols.  4to.  in  the 
Chigi  library  at  Rome,  which  extends  from  1483  to 
1506,  having  been  continued  after  the  death  of  Bur- 
chard  by  some  other  writer. 

BURCHELATI  (Barthelemt),  an  Italian 
physician  and  philosopher,  founded  a  college  called 
Burchelata,  afterwards  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Cospiranti,  in  his  native  place  of  Trevisa,  where 
he  died  in  1632,  aged  84.  He  wrote  "  Tyrocinia 
poetiea,"  &c. 

BURCHIELLO,  a  poet  whose  name  is  famous  in 
It  ilian  literature,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at 
Florence  about  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  His 
family  name  was  Domenico,  and  it  is  not  known 
what  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Burchiello,  by 
which  ne  is  always  distinguished.  He  exercised  the 
trale  of  a  barber  in  Florence,  and  his  shop  was  the 
usual  rendezvous  of  the  men  of  letters  in  that  city. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1448.  The  poems  of  Bur- 
chiello, full  of  odd  and  ludicrous  expressions,  old 
proverbs,  and  extravagances  of  various  kinds,  be- 
came extremely  popular,  and  established  a  kind  of 
style  called  the  Burchiellesc^ue,  which  met  with  nu- 
merous imitators.  His  pnnted  pieces  are  chiefly 
sonnets,  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  at  Bo- 
logna in  1475.  An  edition,  with  a  comment  as  hard 
to  be  understood  as  the  originals,  was  given  at  Ve- 
nice in  1553.  The  Junti  at'Florence  published  all 
his  poems  in  1552  and  1568. 

BURCKHARD  (John  Henry),  a  German  bo- 
tanist and  antiquary,  published  in  1702,  a  Latin 
letter  to  Leibnitz,  remarkable  for  the  important  dis- 
coveries which  it  announces  relative  to  botany,  and 
from  which  LinncBUS  has  been  accused  of  borrowing 
his  system. 

BURCKHARDT  (John  Charles),  a  learned 
astronomer,  was  bom  at  Leipic  in  1778.  Becoming 
connected  with  baron  von  Zach,  that  nobleman  ad- 
mitted him  into  his  observatory  of  Mount  Seeberg, 
near  Gotha,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  Paris,  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  Lalande,  who  took  him 
into  his  house.  In  1799  he  obtained  letters  of  natu- 
ralization in  France,  and  was  appointed  adiunct 
astronomer  to  the  bureau  of  bngituoe.  The  foUow- 
Cnic  Bw^r.— Nos.  75  &  76. 


ing  year  he  gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Institute 
for  the  best  memoir  on  the  "  Theory  of  the  Comet 
of  1770."  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  die  astro- 
nomical section  of  the  class  of  the  physical  and  ma- 
thematical sciences,  and  on  the  death  of  Lalande  in 
1806,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  observatory 
of  the  military  school;  and  in  1818  nominated  a 
member  of  the  bureau  of  lonffitude.  He  died  in 
Jane,  1825.  Burckhardt  published  '*  Methodus 
combinatorio  analytica  evolvendis  Fractionum  conti- 
nuarum  Valoribus  maxim^  idonea,"  Lips.  1794, 4to.; 
a  German  translation  of  "  La  Mecanique  Celeste" 
of  Laplace,  Berlin,  1801-2,  2  vols.  4to. ;  "  Tables 
de  la  Lune ;"  "  Tables  des  Diviseurs  pour  tons  les 
Nombres  du  Deuxi^me  Million ;"  and  "  Tables  des 
Nombres  premiers  et  des  Diviseurs  du  Troisi^me 
Million." 

BURCKHARDT  (John  Ludwig),  a  very  cele- 
brated traveller,  was  the  son  of  a  Swiss  officer,  and 
born  at  Basle  about  the  year  1785.  He  was  edu- 
cated  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Gottingen, 
and  after  taking  his  degree  at  the  latter,  went  to 
London  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the 
celebrated  Blumenbach  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
offered  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  as  the  agent 
of  the  African  Association.  His  offer  being  ac^ 
cepted,  he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  his  journey, 
by  studyiuff  astronomy,  chemistry,  &c.  assumed  the 
dress,  besides  learning  the  language  of  the  east^  and 
passed  whole  nights  in  the  open  atr,  for  the  purpose 
of  inuring  himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  he 
was  about  to  undcrffo.  He  left  England  in  April, 
1809,  and  in  the  following  October  arrived  at  Alep- 
po, where  he  passed  two  years,  disguised  as  a  Mussul- 
man the  whole  time.  During  his  residence  in  Syria, 
he  visited  Palmyra,  Damascus,  and  Lebanon,  and 
his  observations  in  those  countries  have  tended  to 
confirm  many  portions  of  the  scriptural  prophecies 
relative  to  their  future  state.  Arriving  at  Cairo  in 
1812,  and  not  finding  the  caravan  ready  to  proceed 
to  Fezzan,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
jonmey  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Mahass,  where,  in  the 
character  of  a  poor  Sy«an  merchant,  he  crossed  the 
Nubian  desert,  and  passing  by  Berber  and  Shendy 
to  Suakim,  on  the  Red  sea,  performed  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  by  way  of  Jidda.  In  this  journey  his 
privations  and  sufferings  were  of  the  severest  kind ; 
on  one  occasion  he  was  stripped  of  his  only  covering, 
a  shirt,  and  on  another  the  bandages  from  his  sore 
feet  were  stripped  and  [)lundered.  He  however  re- 
turned, in  safety,  to  Cairo,  whence  in  1815  he  set 
out  for  Mount  Sinai,  and  coming  back  to  the  former 
place  in  June,  1816,  fdund  a  caravan  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  Fezzan.  It  was  not,  however,  until  April, 
1817,  that  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  his  de- 
parture, when,  just  as  he  was  about  to  start  on  his 
long-deferred  expedition  to  explore  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  he  was  seized  with  a  dysentery,  which  proved 
fatal  to  him.  His  i>apers  were  sent  to  the  African 
association,  who  published  in  1819  his  "  Travels  in 
Nubia,"  and  there  have  appeared  subsequently  a 
volume  containing  his  "  Tour  f^om  Damascus  in  the 
Countries  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,"  &c.  1822 ; 
"  Travels  in  Arabia,"  1829,  and  **  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Effyptians,"  1830. 

BURDETT  (sir  Francis),  son  of  sir  Robert,  the. 
fourth  baronet  of  that  name,  was  bom  January  25, 
1770,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford. 
At  the  university  he  adopted  the  surname  of  Jones, 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  a  relative  who  had 
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left  him  coasidenUe  piopertj.  After  makiag  a  tour 
on  the  continent,  he  returned  to  England,  and  in 
17d3  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Uie  cele- 
brated banker,  Mr.  Coutte.  In  1796  he  entered 
Iparliament  aa  member  for  Boroughbridge,  and  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  session  distinguished  himself  as  the 
advocate  of  aU  p(^ular  and  liberal  measures,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  ministerial  party.  In  1802 
he  was  returned  aa  one  of  the  members  for  Middle- 
sex, but  the  election  being  declared  void,  he  had  to 
stand  a  second  contest,  Which  terminated  in  his  flip 
TOUT.  At  the  same  time  he  had  the  honour  of  a 
requisition  to  become  a  candidate  for  Westminster, 
but  he  declined  in  fSetTOUr  of  Mr.  PauU.  On  resum- 
ing his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  strongly 
opposed  the  Addington  administration,  and  conti- 
nued to  vote  with  the  opposition  until  the  accession 
of  Fox  and  Grenville  to  power,  whom  he  warmly 
supported.  In  1806  he  published  his  celebrated  ao- 
dress  to  tiie  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  and  was  again 
elected  for  that  county.  In  the  next  pariiament  he 
was  returned  for  Westminster,  but  the  election  did 
not  terminate  without  some  personal  danger  to  him, 
in  consequence  of  a  duel  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Paull,  in  which  both  parties  were  wounded.  In 
June,  1809,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  in- 
troduce parliamentary  reform,  and  in  the  fbllowing 
year  addressed  a  spirited  letter  to  his  constituents, 
respecting  the  committal  of  Gale  Jones  for  breach 
of  privilege.  This  was  declared  a  libel  on  the  house 
of  commons,  who  voted  for  his  apprehension,  and 
ordered  the  speaker  to  issue  bis  warrant  against  him. 
Sir  Francis,  however,  refused  to  surrender  except  to 
force,  in  consequence  of  which  the  people  assembled 
round  his  house,  the  riot  act  was  read,  cannon  was 
placed  in  the  street,  and  amidst  much  disturbance, 
in  which  some  lives  were  lost,  sir  Francis  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower,  guarded  by  the  life  guards,  who 
had  fired  upon  the  multitude.  Against  the  justice 
of  these  proceedings  many  petitions  were  presented, 
and  sir  rrancis  brought  actions  asainst  the  speaker, 
the  Serjeant  at  arms,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  but  none  of  them  took  effect  On  the  proro- 
gation of  parliament  preparations  were  maue  for 
conducting  him  home  in  triumph,  but  fearing  more 
disturbance,  he  left  the  Tower  privately.  His  libe- 
ration was,  however,  celcbrateu  by  a  public  dinner 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  after  which  he 
was  dragged  to  his  house  by  the  people,  who  took 
the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and  enthusiastically 
cheered  him.  The  Manchester  riots  of  August, 
1819,  gave  occasion  for  a  letter  on  that  subject  to 
his  constituents,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
prosecuted  for  a  libel  at  Leicester,  and  being  found 
guilty,  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  in 
the  king's  beach,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  2000/.  In 
1625  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  catho- 
lies,  which  pused  the  commons,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  lords.  He  introduced  it  again  in  1828,  when  it 
shared  the  same  fate  in  the  loiSs,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  power 
that  the  bill  passed  the  peers.  But  parliamentary 
reform  was  the  great  object  to  whidi  his  labours 
principally  tended,  and  after  having,  year  after 
year,  struggled  for  this  object  so  as  almost  to  become 
a  hiugfaing-stock  through  his  repeated  failures,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  lord  John  RusselPs  bill 
pass  both  houses  in  1832.  Since  that  time  he  has 
continued  to  support  lord  Grey's  administration, 
and  is  stiU  m^mbec  ibr  Westminster,  though  by  uu 


means  so  popular  with  his  constituents  as  fomedj,  ii 
consequence  of  his  unfavourable  disposition  toirudi 
universal  suffrage,  and  other  measures  which  he  a 
supposed  to  consider  more  liberal  than  ezpedienL 
He  is  married,  and  has  seveial  children,  ami  ia 
private  life  is  much  respected. 

BUBDON  (William),  a  miscellaneoiis  vriter, 
was  bom  in  1764  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  cdi. 
cated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge.  He  died  ia 
London  in  1818,  having  miblished  **  Life  and  Cbs- 
racter  of  Buonaparte,"  **  Bzamination  of  the  Pur 
suits  of  Literature,"  ftc.  | 

BUBE  (William-Francis  db),  abookselkr  m 
Paris,  acquired  great  reputation  among  the  lo?m 
of  curious  literature  bv  nis  skill  in  bihliogndij. 
His  capital  work,  which  is  considered  as  a  standsid 
performance  on  the  subject,  is  entitled  **  Bibliopi- 
phie  instructive,  ou  Traits  des  Livres  razes  etnnn. 
Uires,"  Paris,  1763  et  aeq.  7  vols.  8vo.  He  Jn 
published  a  **  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  H.  de  b 
Valicre,"  1767,  2  vols.  8vo.;  and  "  MuseomtW 
graphicum,"  1775,  12mo.     He  died  in  Julj.  1781 

BURETTE  (PsTBR^OHif ),  doctor  of  nhnie  rf 
the  faculty  of  Paris,  a  man  of  singular  taleots  soil 
acquisitions,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1665.  His  fither 
was  a  capital  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  hile,ud 
harp,  and,  intending  to  bring  up  his  son  to  the  me 
profession,  cultivated  his  natural  talents  for  ntar 
with  so  much  success  that  young  Burette  at  the  ige 
of  eight  was  a  sort  of  prodigy.  The  king  ofta 
made  him  play  in  concert  with  his  £sther;  sad  Ac 
two  Burettes  became  the  music-masters  in  rope. 
Young  Burette,  however,  was  ambitions  in  amtkr 
way :  he  studied  Greek  and  Latin  privately,  witli  tk 
intention  of  pursuing  a  learned  profession.  At  tka 
a^e  of  eighteen,  he  shone  among  the  studatsof 
philosophy  at  the  college  of  Harcourt,  and  mod  iqm 
to  the  dignity  of  M.  A.  He  then  devoted  hiuetf 
to  medical  studies,  and  received  the  doctoiisl  c«p  is 
1690.  With  great  assiduity  he  attended  spanAe 
practice  of  some  eminent  physicians  for  twe  yesn, 
and  then  commenced  practitioner  himselt  He  it- 
tended  the  patients  of  several  of  the  Paris  honital^ 
and  was  made  principal  physician  of  the  Cbsi^ 
which  post  he  held  for  thirty-five  years.  In  169^ 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Ikculty  to  deliver  lectDCi 
on  the  Materia  Medica,  for  which  purpose  he  nn- 
posed  a  complete  course  on  that  branch,  in  Ls<i>- 
In  1703  he  was  made  Latin  professor  of  wp'T* 
and  the  treatise  on  surgical  operations  whin  he 
composed  on  that  occasion  was  so  much  appnyred 
as  to  be  made  the  text-book  of  his  successois.  Tk 
king,  in  1710,  nominated  him  to  the  chair  of  pn- 
fessor  of  medicine  in  the  royal  ooUege,  vhich  It 
filled  with  great  distindion.  In  the  mean  tims,  hs 
various  literary  acquirements  had  caused  him  to  be 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  BeOesJettrei  si  t 
pupil  in  1705 ;  and  ten  yean  afterwards  he  obtsiiwij 
the  place  of  a  pensionary  in  it.  He  was  atfoeiitsil 
in  1716  with  the  writers  of  the  Journal  des  StTffi^ 
and  during  the  thirty  years  in  which  he  oecu^ 
that  station,  his  articles  would  form  by  coBipot*^* 
8  vols,  in  4to.  His  dissertations  in  Ine  Memoixf " 
the  academy  of  Belles-lettres  are  abo  ninneroai 
and  learned.  He  died  in  1747.  AH  his  worb  a 
music  were  collected  in  a  4to.  voL,  of  which  oBif 
twelve  copies  were  printed. 

BURG.    See  Vakdsrburoh. 

BURGER  (GoDKRED  Augustus),  the  son  of » 
Lutheran  minister,  was  bom  at  Wolmerswende,  » 
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the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  January  I,  1748. 
Biblical  study  attracted  his  atteation  at  an  earl^  a^e, 
and  his  first  attempts  at  veisification  were  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Psalms.  At  school  he  made  hut  little 
progress,  and  was  always  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
solitude,  and  the  romantic  turn  of  his  mind.  His 
father  wished  him  to  study  theology,  but  he  preferred 
the  law,  and  in  1768,  he  was  entered  a  student  of 
that  science  in  the  university  of  €rottingen.  Here 
be  plunged  into  dissipation  and  extravagance,  in 
the  midst  of  which,  however,  he  made  some  valuable 
friends,  one  of  whom,  Boje,  perceived  his  poetical 
genius,  rendered  him  pecuniary  assistance,  and  pro- 
cured his  appointment  to  the  coUectorship  of  Alven- 
gleichea  in  the  principality  of  Galenberg.  Soon 
after  appeared  bis  "  Leonora,"  founded  .on  some 
fragments  of  a  ghost  story  which  he  had  heard  a 
peasant  girl  singing  by  moonlight  About  the  same 
time  he  married  a  Hanoverian  lady,  named  Leon- 
hart,  bat  the  union  proved  a  source  of  much  misery 
to  both.  Burger  became  attached  to  his  wife's 
youngest  sister,  and  after  the  death  of  Leonhart, 
which  was  hastened  by  her  husband's  infidelity,  he 
married  the  object  of  his  euiliy  attachment.  ^  Her 
name  was  Molly,  rendered  famous  by  fai^poem^s,  but 


he  did  not  long  iQivJov  l^s  uniotii  wita  her,  as  she  died 
in  child-bed  i|I  {^S^L^ly  ft^o  fhaiA  after  the  death 
of  Leonhart  'Hucircmnstances  became  embarrassed 


also,  and  having  three  children  to  provide  for,  he 
became  dejected  and  enervated.  In  this  state,  be 
finished  his  **  Song  of  Soufs,"  a  sort  of  dythiram- 
bic  or  nuptial  hymn,  intended  to  celebrate  his  se- 
cond marriage.  He  obtained  some  emolument  by 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  at  Gottingen  upon  the 
philoM)phy  of  Kant,  and  the  satisfaction  which  the 
university  expressed  to  him  for  two  cantatas  which 
he  composed  in  1787,  at  the  period  of  the  fifty  years' 
jubilee  of  this  institution,  and  his  nomination  to  the 
situation  of  professor  extraordinary,  reanimated  his 
spirits.  The  offer  of  a  lady's  hand  at  this  time,  who 
had  been  smitten  with  the  charms  of  his  poetry,  in- 
duced him  to  enter  the  bonds  of  wedlock  a  third 
time.  It  brought  him  no  happiness ;  his  wife,  as  if  in 
retribution  for  his  treatment  of  Leonhart,  proved 
unfaithful  to  him,  and  in  three  years  be  was  glad  to 
procure  a  divorce.  Ill  health  and  pecuniary  em- 
Wrassments  followed  this  event,  so  that  he  must 
have  died  in  the  most  frightful  state  of  want,  if  the 
government  of  Hanover  had  not  assisted  him.  He 
died  June  8,  1794.  His  works  have  gone  through 
three  editions.  The  first  two  appeared  in  his  life- 
time in  1778,  and  1789,  in  Svols.  8to.;  and  the 
third,  after  his  death,  was  published  at  Gottingen,  in 
4  vols.  1796.  Ho  is  best  known  in  this  country  by 
hia  "  Leonora,"  and  "  Wild  Huntsman's  Chase," 
both  of  which  have  been  translated  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  other  eminent  poets  of  this  country. 

BURGESS  (Daniel),  was  born  in  1645,  at 
Staines  in  Middlesex,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  Oxford,  which,  for  nonconforming  rea- 
sons,  he  left  without  a  degree.  He  then  became 
tutor  to  a  gentleman's  son  of  Tedworth;  and  in 
1667  accompanying  the  earl  of  Orrery  to  Ireland, 
was  made  master  of  a  school  at  Charleville.  He 
next  became  chaplain  to  lady  Mervin,  near  Dublin, 
sibout  which  time  he  waa  married  and  ordained  a 
preabyterian  minister.  After  residing  seven  years 
m  Ireland,  he  returned,  and  notwithstanding  his 
nonconformity,  venturing  to  preach  at  Marlborough 
and  other  places,  was  imprisoned,  but  released  upon 


bail.  In  1685  he  came  to  London,  and  hired  a 
chapel  m  Brydges-street,  Govent^garden,  where  he 
became  distinguished  for  the  broad  humour  and 
drollery  that  he  introduced  into  his  sermons.  Treat- 
ing on  the  "  robe  of  righteousness,"  he  said :  "  If 
any  of  you  would  have  a  cheap  suit,  you  will  go  to 
Monmouth-Street ;  if  a  suit  for  life,  you  will  go  to 
the  court  of  chancery ;  but  if  you  wish  for  a  suit  that 
will  last  to  eternity,  you  nmst  go  to  Christ,  and  put 
on  his  robe  of  righteousness."  His  works  princi^ 
pally  consist  of  sermons.     He  died  in  1713. 

BURGH  (Jambs),  was  bom  in  1714  at  Madderty 
in  Perthshire,  of  which  parish  his  father  was  mini»- 
ter.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drew's with  a  view  to  the  church,  but  the  state  of  his 
health  being  thought  unfavourable  to  that  intention, 
he  engaged  in  the  linen  trade,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  the  loss  of  all  the  property  to  which  he 
had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother. 
This  misfortune  induced  him  to  come  to  London, 
where  his  first  employment  was  correcting  the  press, 
and  making  indexes.  This  he  exchanged  ibr  that 
of  usher  at  a  school ;  and  while  he  was  in  this  situa^ 
tion  at  Great  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire^  he  pub- 
lished, anonymously  in  1745,  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
'*  Britain's  Remembrancer,"  which  went  through 
five  editioasL  In  1 747  he  cmnmenced  master  of  an 
academy,  which  he  first  kept  at  Stoke-Newingten, 
and  after  three  years  removed  to  Newin|^n-green. 
He  continued  f^m  time  to  time  to  pubOah  various 
works ;  and  in  1754  he  gave  to  the  world  one  of  the 
principal  of  them,  entitled,  **  The  Dignity  of  Human 
Nature ;  or,  a  brief  Account  of  the  certain  and  es- 
tabUshed  Means  for  attaininff  the  true  End  of  our 
Existence ;"  4to.,  reorinted  in  2  vols.  8vo.  This 
has  ever  been  reckoned  a  valuaUe  performance,  well 
calculated  for  promoting  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind in  wisdom  and  virtue.  In  1762  he  published 
"  The  Art  of  Speaking ;"  which  obtained  consider- 
able approbation,  but  has  since  been  superseded  bj 
others  of  a  similar  intention.  A  volume  entitled, 
"Crito,  or  Essays  on  various  Subjects,"  was  published 
by  him  in  1766,  to  which  he  added  a  second  in  1767. 
Political  subjects  next  occupied  his  mind ;  and  re- 
tiring to  a  house  at  Islington,  he  proceeded  with 
vigour  in  the  composition  of  a  work  for  which  he  had 
long  been  collecting  materials,  and  which  he  entitled 

Political  Disquisitions."  Of  this,  the  two  first 
volumes  appeared  in  1774,  and  the  third  in  1775, 
and  they  were  well  received  by  those  who  were 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  public  reform  and  improve^ 
ment  The  author  intended  te  have  continued  the 
work,  but  a  painful  disease  nut  a  period  to  his  life 
in  1775. 

BURGH  (Ulick  db).    See  Clanricabdb. 

BURGOS  (Antony),  a  native  of  Salamanca,  was 
for  some  time  professor  of  canon  law  at  Bologna, 
whence  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  pope  Leo  X.,  who 
charged  him  with  several  important  affairs.  He 
was  also  employed  by  Adrian  VI.,  and  Clement  VII. 
He  died  in  1525,  aged  70,  author  of  two  works  on 
canon  law,  often  reprinted. 

BURGOYNE  (John),  an  English  general  officer 
and  dramatist,  was  the  natural  son  of  lord  Bingly, 
and  entered  early  into  the  army.  In  1762  he  com- 
manded a  force  sent  into  Portugal  for  the  defence 
of  that  kingdom  against  the  Spaniards.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  in  the  American  war  by  tho 
taking  of  Ticonderago,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to 
surrender  with  his  army  to  General  Gates,  at  Saiir- 
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toga.     This  gave  rise  to  the  following  epigram  by 
the  Americans: 

"  Burgoyne,  unconscious  of  impending  fates, 
Could  cut  his  way  through  woods,  but  not  thro'  Gates." 
He  was  elected  into  parliament  for  Preston  in  Lan- 
cashire, but  refusing  to  return  to  America  pnrsuant 
to  his  convention,  was  dismissed  the  service.  He 
published  some  pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  conduct; 
but  is  more  distinguished  for  his  three  dramas  of  the 
«*  Maid  of  the  Oaks,"  "  Bon  Ton,"  and  "  The 
Heiress."     He  died  Aug.  4,  1792. 

BURGSDORF  (Fredkrick  Augustus  Louis 
db),  a  German  naturalist,  died  at  Berlin  in  1802, 
aged  55,  author  of  several  useful  works  relative  to 
natural  history. 

BURGUS  or  BORGO  (Peter  Baptist),  a  native 
of  Genoa,  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
served  in  the  Swedish  army  with  distinction,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  the  war  which  terminated  with 
the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  under  the  title  of 
"  Commentarii  de  hello  Suecico,"  a  work  highly 
esteemed,  and  often  reprinted.  Burgus  also  wrote 
some  very  learned  tracts  relative  to  the  rights  of  the 
Genoese  republic. 

BURIDAN  (John),  a  native  of  Bethune,  was  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  according 
to  some,  regent  of  it  in  1320,  though  others  make 
him  flourish  later.  Aventine  relates  that  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Ockham,  and  that  beine  obliged  to  leave 
Paris  by  the  prevalence  of  the  philosophical  faction 
of  the  realists,  he  went  into  Germany,  and  founded 
the  university  of  Vienna.  Buridan  wrote  "Com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle's  Logic,  Ethics,  and  Meta- 
physics;" but  what  has  principally  rendered  his 
name  memorable,  is  the  sophism  or  argument  com- 
monly called  "Buridan's  Ass."  Though  writers 
have  not  very  clearly  stated  what  that  was,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  oeen  a  kind  of  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trine of  that  necessitv  of  yielding  to  impressions  of 
the  senses  under  which  beasts  are  placed,  and  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  difler  from  man,  who 
possesses  freewill,  or  an  internal  self-determining 

Eowcr.  Buridan  feigned  an  hungry  ass,  placed 
ctween  two  measures  of  oats,  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  each  should  make  exactly  the  same  impression 
on  his  senses ;  in  which  case,  for  want  of  a  power  of 
choosing  one  rather  than  another,  he  must  die  of 
hunger.  The  term  Buridan' $  An  has  bince  been 
proverbially  used  to  denote  difiiculty  and  hesitation 
m  determining  between  two  objects. 

BURIGNY  (N.  Levesque  ob),  an  estimable 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Rheims  in  1691,  and 
died  in  his  94th  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  belles-lettres  in  Paris,  and  wrote  "  A 
Treatise  on  the  authority  of  the  Popes,"  1720,  4 
vols.  12mo. ;  "History  of  Pagan  Philosophy," 
1724,  12mo.  and  1754;  "General  History  of  Si- 
cily," 1745,  2  vols.  4to. ;  "  A  Translation  of  Por- 
phyry on  Abstinence  from  Flesh,"  1747,  12mo.; 
"  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Constantinople," 
1750,  3  vols.  l2mo  ;  "The  Life  of  GroUus,"  1754, 
2  vols.  12mo. ;  "  Of  Erasmus,"  1757,  2  vols.  12mo. ; 
"Of  Bossuet,"  1761, 12mo.;  "Of  Caidinal  du  Per- 
ron," 1768,  12mo. ;  in  French. 

BURKE  (Edkuno),  the  son  of  an  attorney,  was 
bom  at  Dublin,  Jan.  1,  1730.  He  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  under  Abraham  Shackle- 
ton,  a  quaker,  who  kept  a  school  or  academy  at 
BaUytore,  near  Carlow,  and  in  1746  entered  at 
Dublin  college,  as  a  scholar  of  the  house.     It  does 


not  appear  that  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  ■!» 
die9  and  exercises  of  the  place,  but  cloaely  punned  a 
plan  of  study  of  his  own  choice,  of  which  the  piia 
cipal  objects  were  logic,  metaphysics,  moT«l8»  his- 
tory, rhetoric,  and  composition.  He  seems  to  hare 
left  Dublin  college  after  taking  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  1749,  and  it  has  been  commonly  reported,  Imt  a* 
strenuously  denied,  that  he  finished  his  sUidies  i& 
the  Jesuits'  college  at  St  Omers.  MotkiBg,  how- 
ever, is  recorded  of  him  about  this  period  of  his  lii«^ 
but  that  he  mcule  an  unsuccessful  application  for  the 
vacant  professorship  of  logic  at  toe  university  of 
Glasgow.  In  1753  he  came  to  London*  as  a  law 
student  at  the  Temple,  and  soon  became  the  wonder 
of  his  acquaintance  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  parts 
and  variety  of  his  literarr  acouisitions.  He  paid 
little  attention  to  legal  studies,  Dein|^  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  his  pen  for  a  support,  which  he  obtained 
by  writing  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  A  state  d 
ill  health  rendered  him  a  guest  iu  the  house  of  Dr. 
Nugent,  a  physician,  and  was  eventuallT  the  essse 
of  his  marriage  with  the  doctor's  daughter.  This 
lady  was  a  Roman  catholic,  and  additional  forte  was 
thus  given  to  the  prevailing  notion  of  Mr.  Buike*« 
goodwill  towards  that  communion.  His  first  avowed 
work  appeared  in  1756.  It  was  a  pamphlet,  cni»- 
tled  "  A  Vindication  of  natural  Society,  or  a  Viev 
of  the  miseries  and  evils  arising  U>  mankind  frosi 
every  species  of  artificial  society;  io  a  Letter  to 
Lord  ♦♦♦*,  by  a  late  noble  writer."  This  supposed 
noble  writer  was  lord  Bolingbroke,  whose  manner  of 
writing  and  rcisoning  Mr.  Burke  in  this  piece  iro- 
nically imitated,  in  order  to  shew,  as  he  ailerwardi 
asserted,  that  the  same  arguments  trota  abuse  «il*t 
which  that  nobleman  had  attacked  religion,  migfcft 
be  cqutdly  employed  against  all  civil  and  polities! 
institutions ;  and  thereby  to  infer  their  fadlacy.  Hii 
next  perlbrmance  appeared  in  1757,  entitled  ''  Aa 
Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  ;"  and  the  elr^ 
^nce  of  its  language,  and  the  spirit  of  philosopfaicsl 
investigation  it  displayed,  at  once  reused  its  anther 
to  the  first  class  among  writers  on  topics  of  taste  and 
criticism.  The  fame  acquired  by  this  work  soon  is- 
troduced  the  author  to  the  best  literary  aoqaaiBt- 
ance ;  he  became  intimate  in  the  house  of  Reynolds, 
afterwards  sir  Joshua ;  and  this  connection,  which 
lasted  for  life,  was  equally  serviceable  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  one,  and  the  pecuniary  circamslances  ^ 
the  other.  Even  tlie  great  Johnson  courted  his 
society,  and  there  was  no  man  of  whose  exalted 
talents  he  was  more  sensible.  '*  Burke,**  said  he, 
in  his  strong  manner,  "  is  one,  with  whom  if  yea 
were  to  take  shelter  from  a  shower  under  a  gatewav, 
3'ou  would  say  you  had  been  in  company  with  the 
most  extraordinary  man  you  had  ever  seen.**  la 
1758,  Burke  suggested  to  Dodsley,  the  bookseller, 
the  plan  of  the  ''  Annual  Register,"  and  took  npoa 
himself  the  writing  of  the  historical  part,  which  he 
continued  for  a  number  of  years,  greatly  to  the  ctedis 
of  the  publication.  He  was  thus  gmdually  forminf 
for  a  statesman  and  orator,  and  his  career  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  in  1761,  when  he  went  over 
to  Ireland  as  confidential  friend  to  Mr.  Uamikoe, 
secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  lord  HsJifax.  That 
gentleman,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Si^ak 
Speech^  wah  possessed  of  less  industry  than  abilixv, 
and  Mr.  Burke  is  thought  to  have  rendered  him  and  ^ 
the  ministry  some  useful  political  serrices  in  lie- 
land,  which  were  rewarded  with  a  pensicm  of  dOlK 
on  the  Irish  establishment     Soon  after  his  retara 
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ftrbm  that  country  in  1765,  he  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  to  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  thsn 
a^ppointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  who  made  him 
his  private  secretary ;  and  through  the  interest  of 
lord  Vemey  he  was  elected  representative  for  the 
borough  of  Wendover.      The  marquis,    resolving 
durably  to  attach  to  himself  a  man  of  such  first-rate 
talents,  raised  him  at  once  to  affluence  by  a  nominal 
loan,  but  real  gift,  of  a  large  sum,  with  which  he 
was  enabled  to  clear  off  incumbrances,  and  to  pur- 
chase the  elegant  seat  near  Beaconsfield,  where  he 
thenceforth   constantly  resided.      Mr.  Burke  was 
thus  completely  enlisted  into  party,  under  an  aristo- 
cntical  influence,  but  at  that  time  exerted  in  favour 
of  popular  measures.     Before  his  political  conduct 
is  more  particularly  considered,  it  will  be  candid  to 
furnish  the  reader  with  a  kind  of  clue,  which  is  con- 
tained  in  the  character  given  of  him  by  his  early 
fiietid  Mr.  Hamilton.     **  Whatever  opinion  Burke 
from  any  motive  supports,  so  ductile  is  his  imagina- 
tion,   that  he  soon  conceives  it  to  be  right."     His 
first   speech  in  parliament  was  on  the  Grenville 
stamp  act,  and  it  was  at  his  advice  that  the  Rock- 
ingham administration  took  the  middle  and  unde- 
cided course  of  repealing  the  act,  and  passing  a  law 
declaratory  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  Ame- 
rica. The  same  ministry  proceeded  to  other  popular 
acts,  as  the  repeal  of  the  cider  tax,  and  the  resolu- 
tion  asainst  general  warrants;  but  after  a  short 
rei^  they  were  turned  out,  to  make  room  for  a  new 
cabinet  under  Mr.  Pitt.     Mr.  Burke  concluded  his 
official  labours  by  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Short 
Account  of  a  late  short  Administration,"  and  en- 
tered into  that  long  course  of  opposition  to  minis- 
terial measures,  which  occupied  no  small  portion  of 
his  future  life.     In  the  proceedings  against  "Wilkes, 
he  strenuously  joined  his  efforts  to  those  of  the  re- 
moDbtrants  against  the  violation   of  the   rights  of 
election,  and   about  the   same  time   published  his 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discon- 
tents," which  contains  a  copious  statement  of  his 
ideas  on  the  Enp;lish  constitution.     He  attributed  all 
the  evils  and  misgoveroment  of  the  reign  to  an  at- 
tempt to  rule  by  secret  influence,  and  showing  the 
iu compatibility  of  such  an  influence  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  statci    he  supports  some  extremely 
popular  notions  concerning  the  house  of  commons^ 
which  he  describes  as  a  **  control  issuing  immedi- 
ately from  the  people,  and  speedily  to  be  resolved 
into  the  mass  whence  it  arose."     But  the  most  last- 
ing, as  well  as  the  strongest  and  noblest  of  his  par- 
liamentary exertions,  was  his  opposition  to  the  train 
of  ministerial  measures  antecedent  and  consequent 
to  the  American   war.     The  whole  powers  of  his 
eloquence,  and   the  whole  resources  of  his  political 
wisdom,  were  employed  first  to  prevent,  and  then  to 
heal,  the  fatal  breach  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies,  and  to  expose  the  misconduct  and 
imbecility  of  those  whom  he  considered  as  the  au- 
thors of  the  calamity.     In   the  year  1774  he  was 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Bristol,  by  the 
zealous  and  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  whigs  and 
dissenters  of  that  city.     It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that,  even  in  the  great  American  contest,  he  ever 
explicitly  declared  himself  concerning  the  funda- 
mei)tal  rights  of  men  in  society.     He  was  accus- 
tomed expressly  to  shun  all  such  abstract  questions, 
which  he  seemed  to  think  incapable  of  positive  deci- 
sion; and  his  attacks  upon  the  measures  of  ministers 
were   chiefly  directed  against  their  inexpediency, 


severity,  and  partial  injustice.  He  very  early  pro- 
posed conciliation  on  the  ground  of  renouncing 
future  taxation,  without  discussing  the  question  of 
right;  though  indeed  he  argued  strongly  against  the 
assumed  right  of  taxing  British  subjects  who  were 
iinrepresented.  It  is  needless  here  to  sa^',  that  all 
the  efforts  of  Burke  and  his  friends  were  nieffectual. 
The  war  even  became  popular,  and  Burke  seemed 
to  lose  ground  in  the  public  esteem  by  his  opposition 
to  it.  lie  further  gave  offence  to  many,  particu- 
larly his  Bristol  constituents,  by  his  support  of  the 
Irish  petitions  for  a  free  trade,  and  of  a  bill  for 
taking  off  some  hardships  and  penalties  to  which  the 
Roman-catholics  were  exposea.  He  however  reco- 
vered a  large  share  of  popularity  by  his  famous  bill 
of  reform  in  the  national  expenditure,  introduced  in 
February,  1780.  His  speech  on  the  bill  was  re- 
markable by  an  extraordmary  mixture  of  wit  and 
humour  with  financial  detail,  but  failed  to  insure  its 
favourable  reception  from  ministers.  In  March, 
1782,  an  end  was  put  to  the  ministry  of  lord  North, 
which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, when  Burke  obtained  the  post  of  paymaster 
of  the  forces,  and  a  seat  at  the  council-board.  One 
of  the  first  measures  was  the  re-introduction  of  his 
reform  bill,  which  passed,  though  not  without  consi- 
derable modifications.  The  death  of  the  marquis, 
however,  very  soon  put  a  period  to  this  ministry ; 
for  upon  the  appointment  of  lord  Shclburne  to  sue* 
ceed  bim  as  head  of  the  treasury,  instead  of  the  duke 
of  Portland,  several  of  the  duke's  friends  resigned, 
and  among  them  Mr.  Burke.  The  Shelburne  admi 
nistration  did  not  long  survive  the  peace,  and  it  was 
succeeded  by  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Coali- 
tion, projected  by  Burke.  This  association  of  power 
was  dissolved  by  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  which  had  the 
warm  support  of  Burke,  but  united  against  it  both 
king  and  people.  Mr.  Pitt  succeeding  to  the  helm, 
dissolved  the  parliament,  a  measure  which  was  at^ 
tacked  by  Burke  with  great  acrimony,  and  be  moved 
a  set  of  representations  to  the  crown  on  the  subject, 
in  one  of  which  he  says,  *'  Necessary  reformations 
may  hereafter  require,  as  they  have  frequently  done 
in  former  times,  limitations  and  abridgments,  and, 
in  some  cases,  an  entire  extinction  of  iomt  branch  of 
preroaative"  The  grand  desideratum  of  so  many 
friends  of  fi*eedom,  parliamentarv  reform,  was  not 
however  a  species  of  alteration  which  he  approved : 
and  he  opposed  the  plan  for  that  pur^jose  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1785.  The  impeachment  of  the  cele- 
brated East  India  governor,  Mr.  Hastings,  was  one 
of  the  great  events  of  Burke's  public  life.  He  was 
the  original  promoter  of  it ;  and  private  motives  of 
resentment  were  thought  to  have  united  with  a  regard 
to  public  justice  in  his  pursuit  of  that  national  cause. 
He  employed  uncommon  industry  in  collecting  and 
arranging  the  materials  of  the  charge,  and  followed 
it  up  with  distinguished  perseverance  and  ardour. 
His  principal  speech  in  support  of  the  charge  was 
remarkable  for  violence  and  exaggeration;  and  yxyon 
the  whole  he  was  no  gainer  in  the  public  estimation 
by  this  memorable  impeachment.  The  settling  of 
the  regency  on  the  kintr's  malady  in  1788  was  an- 
other subject  in  which  he  took  an  active  part.  He 
contended  vigorously  against  the  minister's  purpose 
of  limiting  the  powers  of  the  regent  (the  prince  of 
Wales),  and  his  principle  that  the  regency  was 
elective  and  not  hereditarjk  It  is  well  known  that 
the  efforts  of  the  opposition  on  this  occasion  were 
I  neither  successful  nor  popular ;  and  Burke  exposed 
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liimself  to  particular  censure  in  consequence  of  some 
very  nnfeeung  and  irreverent  expressions  concern- 
ing the  king,  which  escaped  him  in  the  veh<*mence 
of  debate.  The  last  great  act  of  his  political  life 
was  the  part  he  took  with  respect  to  the  French  re- 
▼elution.  He  early  manifested  his  dislike  to  it ;  and 
in  February,  1790,  on  a  debute  in  the  house  of 
commons  concerning  the  reduction  of  the  army,  in 
which  Mr.  Fox  recommended  a  generous  confidence 
of  this  country  towards  the  new  rulers  in  France,  he 
broke  out  into  a  virulent  declamation  against  the 
original  principles  and  the  conduct  of  the  French 
revolutionists,  renounced  personal  friendship  with 
Mr.  Fox  and  those  who  supported  the  same  opinions, 
and  took  his  decided  stand  of  hostility  against  every 
thing  connected  with  the  new  order  of  thmgs.  From 
that  time  he  sat  down  to  the  composition  of  his 
famous  **  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France," 
on  which  he  employed  the  whole  powers  of  his 
mind.  It  appearea  in  October,  and  no  work  perhaps 
excited  more  attention,  or  produced  more  effect.  It 
had  a  sale  almost  unprecedented,  and  its  author 
received  the  most  unbounded  praise  from  all  who 
were  engaged  in  the  support  of  establishments,  and , 
from  many  others,  who  were  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments, and  with  him  were  shocked  by  the  character 
the  French  revolution  was  daily  assuming.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  met  with  severe  and  formidable  cri- 
tics— affixed,  in  the  opinion  of  a  numerous  party, 
the  stain  of  apoMtacy  on  the  writer,  and  ^auced, 
among  other  replies,  Paine's  celebrated  "Rights of 
Man.'*  He  followed  np  his  attack  on  the  French 
principles  with  "  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,"  in  1791 ;  "  Ati  Appeal  from  the 
New  Whi^s  to  the  Old;"  "  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord 
on  the  Subject  in  Discussion  with  the  Duke  oi  Bed- 
ford," and  "  Thoughts  on  a  Resicide  Peace;"  with 
several  Memorials,  &c.  privately  circulated ;  in  all 
of  which  he  displayed  unabated  powers  of  mind,  to- 

Sither  with  sucn  an  earnest  and  inflamed  seal  in 
e  cause,  as  must  remove  all  doubts  of  his  sincerity. 
Indeed,  enmity  to  the  French  revolution  became  the 
leading  passion  of  his  soul.  He  could  not  hear  it 
named  without  violent  irritation,  and  its  successes 
certeinly  embittered  and  disquieted  all  tbc  conclud- 
ing years  of  his  life.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that 
his  seal  was  also  invigorated  by  emolument,  and  the 
laige  pensions  which  were  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  crown  doubtless  animated  his  love  of  royalty. 
These  pensions  were  made  a  subject  of  severe  ani- 
madversion in  parliament,  but  he  defended  himself 
on  their  account  with  great  vigour  and  spirit  iu  his 
"  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord"  above  mentioned.  The 
only  other  political  object  which  occupied  him  dur- 
ing this  period,  was  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
catholics  in  Ireland  from  the  disabilities  they  lay 
under,  which  he  urged  in  "  A  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules 
Langrishe,  on  the  Propriety  of  admitting  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  Elective  Franchise,"  1792.  He 
withdrew  from  parliament  in  1794,  and  his  seat 
for  New  Malton  vras  occupied  by  his  only  son,  whose 
death  soon  after  was  a  most  severe  stroke  upon  him, 
and  hastened  his  own  dissolution,  which  took  place 
on  July  8,  1797.  He  preserved  his  senses  to  the 
last,  and  a  few  hours  before  his  death  caused  to  be 
read  to  him  Addison's  paper  in  the  Spectator,  on 
tha  immortality  of  the  soul.  Mr.  Burke  was  a  very 
amiable  man  in  private  life,  exemplary  in  his  domes- 
tic and  social  relations,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his 
friends,  from  several  of  whom  he  received  substan- 


tial tokens  of  regard.  His  conversation  vti  M^ 
ful,  when  not  exasperated  by  inflammitoiy  tm 
He  loved  praise  to  a  decree  of  weakness  sail* 
not  sparing  in  returning  it.  He  had  a  very  ekfoi 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  was  much  atUcMk 
rural  improvements,  and  the  pursuiU  of  apicnltut 
He  was  highly  charitable  and  benevolent  ii  hi 
private  capacity,  and  promoted  many  beneUcntphB 
in  his  neighbourhood.  The  stream  of  his  matu 
latterly  was  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  sbIw 
from  the  French  revolution,  and  he  founded  skU 
for  the  children  of  emigrants,  the  pensaBOil  sf 
port  of  which  seems  to  nave  been  one  of  bis  lilat 
cares.  Of  his  oratory  something  should  be  tat 
The  character  of  it  was  to  daz^e  and  orenbi^ 
rather  than  to  convince ;  and  possibly  in  nfaan 
to  positive  business,  it  frequently  wearies  k  a 
endless  succession  of  figure,  and  a  copioamen  it^ 
nerating  into  prolixity.  It  has  been  ceBuaoslyii- 
marked,  that  nis  speeches  generally  ended  bv  p 
ducing  impatience,  and  that  his  vivacity,  irritaUstj, 
and  self-oo^ossment  rendered  him  BotsnfiacBif 
master  of  himself  for  a  parliamentary  debits;  sfr 
ther  was  his  logic  equal  to  his  splendid  povoi  i 
thought  and  imap^tnation.  In  hia  praise  aad  isw 
tive  he  was  fervid  and  exuberant;  but  in  t^hoer 
not  unfrequently  coarse  and  intemperate,  sodfni 
his  repealed  violations  of  deconua,  his  ova  vuty 
often  trembled  to  see  him  rise.  On  thewkieb 
was  possibly  the  greatest  genius,  but  by  bobob 
the  most  effective  orator,  in  the  house  of  oonuscnii 
added  to  which,  his  manner  was  indiffeicot;  hi 
voice  harsh,  and  his  action  forcible,  but  inele|iM. 
The  letters  of  Juniusi  and  the  Academical  Du- 
courses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  have  been  aseribaii 
to  Burke;  but  it  is,  howerer,  more  certain  Ibatke 
had  a  great  share  in  the  composition  of  to  asisuia 
accouut  of  the  European  settlements  in  hiotoa, 
underteken  by  his  cousin  William  Burke. 

BURKE  ( WiLLiAii),  a  monster  who  ms  oe- 
cuted  for  murder  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  28,  1822^  •" 
whose  atrocities  have  given  rise  to  the  tenn  Mxt^ 
in  reference  to  the  mode  used  by  Burke  in  pattis{ 
his  victims  out  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  leDii^f 
their  bodies.  By  his  confession  he  appeared  tofcwe 
carried  on  this  horrible  trade  with  piofit  and  ff» 
rity  for  about  two  years,  and  in  the  course  of  tW 
time  to  have  murdered  fifteen  of  his  lodgers  JT 
strangling  them  in  their  beds.  He  was  b«i»J« 
amidst  the  most  dreadful  execrations  of  an  indMB«| 
multitude,  who  cried  out  to  the  executioner,  "Bbw 
him  !  Burke  him !  give  him  no  rope ;"  and  rent  tw 
air  with  exultation  as  they  witnessed  his  last  itnttl* 

BDRKITT  (William),  born  at  Hitcham,  l^ortj- 
amptonshire,  died  vicar  of  Dedham  in  Essex,  Oct 
1 703,  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  New  TtfJ- 
ment,  which  was,  for  some  time,  a  very  popai*'  »***; 

BURLAMAQUI  (John  Jambs),  wss  bom  »l 
Geneva  in  169^  and  having  attached  himseU  » 
jurisprudence,  obtained  the  tiUe  of  hoDoraiy  fnai- 
sor  in  1720.  He  then  travelled  into  France,  Hot 
land,  and  England,  and  on  his  retom  to  ^^"^^^ 
commenced  his  functions  as  professor  of  h^t  *^  "^ 
his  method  of  instruction  rendered  his  school  ftsMj 
and  flourishing.  In  1740  he  entered  into  the  pM* 
council,  where  he  continued  to  employ  ^"^.f^ 
the  service  of  his  fellow-citizens  till  bu  death  in  n^ 
He  was  a  writer  of  eminence,  and  his  works  are  ^ 
tinguishcd  by  clearness  and  precision.  Tb*7  fj^ 
"  Principles  of  Natural  Law,"  4to.  Cteoera,  l?*! 
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^^  tevenl  thnes  reprinted,  and  translated  into  varioas 
f  ^^  languages,  and  long  used  as  a  text-book  at  Cam- 
^  K.  ^r»K«>  *i>^  **  Political  Law,"  4to.  Geneva,  1751. 
i»^  BURLEIGH.  See  Cecil. 
2^  BURLET  (Clai-i>£),  a  native  ofBourges,  was 
j  ^^  sncccssivcly  physician  to  Philip  V.,  king  of  Spain, 
2^^  and  the  dauunin  of  France.  He  died  in  1731,  aged 
^  70,  author  or  several  medical  dissertations. 
^  ^ ,  BURLE  Y  (Gautibr),  a  divine  who  died  in  1357, 
y  1^  aged  12y  was  bom  and  edncated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
^  was  called  doctor  pUanu  et  pertpieuu$.  He  wrote 
^  several  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  which  were  pub- 
,  lished  at  Venice  and  OxfedU 
*  **  BURLINGTON  (RicHAan  Boylb,  earl  of),  was 
"  !*;  bom  in  1695,  and  died  in  1753,  when  the  title  of 
^'-  Burlington  became  extinct  He  was  remarkable 
'  *"  lor  his  encouragement  of  the  arts,  and  for  the  love 
°f^  of  architecture  ia  particular.  Ho  built  Burlington 
^  *  kouae  in  Piccadiliv,  and  chose  the  situation  so  far 
%*  out  of  town  (as  it  was  then  considered),  because,  as 
^'  he  said,  "be was  determined  to  have  no  building 
■  Ki    beyond  him." 

<f!«        BURMANN  (Francis),  an  eminent  theological 
^    professor^  bora  at  Leyden  in  1628,  was  educated  at 
■Bt    ihe  college  oC  that  place;  and  after  having  resided 
^i     some  time  as  a  minister  at  Hanan,  and  occupied 
IBS     the  post  of  regent  of  the  college  at  Leyden,  was  in- 
.  £      vited  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
kt     Utrecht.     He  rendered  this  school  very  flourishing 
^  r      by  hia  lectures  and  writings,  and  distinguished  him- 
RC'     s«If  equally  as  a  philosopher,    a    divine,    and  a 
'a3!     preacher.   He  died  m  1679.   His  publications  are— 
£.      "  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  histori- 
an     cal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,"  written  in  Dutch, 
>f      and  printed  at  different  times ;  '*  An  Abridgment  of 
rz      Theologv,"  2  vols.  4to.  in  Latin ;"  **  Exercitationes 
It      Academicae,"  2vols.4to.;  and  some  controversial 
pieces,  &c. — Pstxr,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  very 
u       eminent  philologist,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1668. 
I'       Adopting  the  profession  of  law,  he  studied  for  a  time 
;        at  Leyden,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in 
ri        bis  20th  year.     After  apending  some  time  in  travel, 
1         be  returned,  and  pleaded  causes  with  distinction, 
.        and  in  1696  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence 
7        and  history  at  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  of  Greek  and 
politics.     He  devoted  himself  from  that  time  to  lite- 
rature, and  becaske  one  of  the  most  laborious  editors 
and  commentators  of  the  age.     He  published  with 
his  own  notes  and  those  of  other  critics,  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus,  Quiuctilian,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
3uetonius,  Lucan,  Phssdrus,  and  Petronius,  and  also 
a  collection  of  the  minor  Latin  poets,  in  2  vols.  4to. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  "  On  the  Taxes  of  the  Romans," 
and  was  likewise  (he  editor  of  several  learned  works, 
to  which  he  supplied  prefoces  and  notes.     Several 
dissertations,  discourses,  and  pieces  of  Latin  poetry 
also  proceeded  from  his  fertile  pen.     He  was  twice 
rector  of  the  university,  and  thnce  private  secretary 
of  the  academical  senate.     The  professorship  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  was  added  to  his  other 
honours.     He  died  in  1741. 

BURMANN  (John),  a  physician  and  botanical 
professor  at  AmBterdam,  published  in  1737  the 
'*  Thcsaurum  Ceylanicum,"  Amst  4to.,  being  a  ca- 
talogue of  the  plants  of  Ceylon,  taken  from  various 
authors,  and  iUuslrated  by  plates  and  new  descrip- 
tious.  In  the  composition  of  this  he  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Linnaus,  then  a  young  man,  to  whom  he 
waa  one  of  the  early  patrons  on  the  recommendation 
of  Boerhaave,  and  whom  for  some  time  he  enter- 


tained in  his  house.  Bnrmann  published  in  1738-9 
"  Decades  X  raroram  plantarum  Africanarum,** 
AmsL  4to.,  from  the  papers  of  Witsen  and  Vander- 
stelL  He  improved  the  great  work  of  Rumphius^ 
and  published  at  his  own  expenee  the  posthumous 
plates  of  Plumier,  with  descriptions  and  synonymes. 
He  likewise  gave  methodical  indexes  to  the  Flom 
Amboinensis  and  Flora  Malabarica.  He  died  in 
the  year  1779. 

BURMANN  (Nicholas  Laurbncr),  professor 
of  medicine  and  botany  at  Amsterdam,  was  bora  in 
1734,  and  died  in  1793,  author  of  several  botanical 
works. 

BURMANN  or  BORMANN  (Gotilieb  Wil- 
liam), born  at  Lauban  In  Upper  Lusatia  in  1737, 
was  the  author  of  some  fables,  songs,  and  poems,  of 
great  repute  in  their  time.  Barmann  was  singular 
and  eccentric  in  his  manners,  and  deformed  in  his 
appearance,  but  endowed  with  sensibility  for  ever^^ 
thing  sublime  and  beautiful.  He  died  in  great 
misery  in  1805. 

BURN  (Richard,  LL.D.),  a  native  of  Kirk-by 
Stephen,  near  Winton  in  Westmorland,  received 
his  education  at  Queen's-coUege  Oxford,  and  having 
entered  into  holy  orders,  obtained  the  vicarage  of 
Orton,  Westmorland.  Here  he  employed  himself 
in  digesting  a  system  of  English  law  for  the  use  of 
magistrates,  which  has  gone  through  several  editionSy 
and  is  still  considered  the  most  useful  work  of  the 
kind,  being  generally  known  by  the  title  of  "  Bnrn'a 
Justice."  This  work  was  printed  originally  in  3 
vols.  8vo.,  afterwards  in  folio,  and  again  in  4  vols. 
8vo.  He  followed  up  this  publication  by  a  similar 
one  on  ecclesiastical  law,  which  has  been  scarcely 
less  popular,  printed  first  in  two  4to.,  then  in  four 
8vo.  volumes.  His  other  productions  on  legal  sub- 
jects are—"  A  History  of  the  Poor  Laws,"  1764; 
and  '*  Observations  on  the  Country  Workhouee  Bill,"' 
1776.     Dr.  Bura  diod  at  Orton,  Nov.  20,  1789. 

BURNET  (Gilbbrt),  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Sarum,  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  and  born  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1643.  He  was  educated  first  at  homC)  and 
afterwards  at  the  college  of  Aberdeen  where  he  com- 
menced M.  A.  at  fourteen.  He  was  first  a  student 
of  civil  law,  but  his  inclination  soon  led  him  to  divi^ 
nity;  and  at  eighteen  he  was  put  upon  trial  as  a 
probationer  preacher.  At  that  period  a  good  living 
was  offered  him  ;  but  thinking  himself  too  yonng  U^ 
undertake  the  cure  of  souls,  he  completed  his  »lu- 
cation  by  reading  under  the  direction  of  some  of  ihe 
most  eminent  Scotch  divines,  and  he  paid  a  visit  to 
both  the  English  universities.  In  1664  he  travelled 
into  Holland,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Amster- 
dam, whence  he  visited  the  Netherlands  and  France, 
making  some  stay  at  Paris.  On  his  return  in  1665, 
he  was  ordained  a  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Saltoun  by  sir 
Robert  Fletcher.  He  shortly  afterwards  drew  up  a 
memorial  of  the  abuses  practised  by  the  Scotch 
bishops^  and  sent  them  to  all  the  bishops  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. Arcbbidiop  Shaip  considered  this  at^ 
tack  as  a  high  indignity,  and  proposed  his  depriva- 
tion and  excommnnicatien ;  but  Burnet  defended 
hunself  with  spirit,  and  Sharp,  net  being  supported 
by  his  brethren,  passed  the  matter  over.  In  1669, 
Burnet  was  made  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  in  which  office  he  continued  four 
years  and  a  half,  teaching  and  studying  with  extra- 
ordinary assiduity.  He  also  gained  great  credit  by 
a  work  entitled,'  **  A  Modest  and  free  ConforeMe 
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between  a  Conformist  and  Nonconformist."  He 
was  entrusted  at  this  period  with  the  papers  of  the 
Hamilton  family,  from  which  he  compiled  **  Me- 
moirs of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton ;"  and  having  oc- 
casion to  visit  London,  was  offered,  but  refused,  a 
Scotch  bishopric.  On  his  return  to  Glasgow,  he 
married  the  lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Cassilis.  In  1672,  he  published  **  A 
Vindication  of  the  Authority,  Constitution,  and 
Laws,  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland,"  being 
a  defence  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land against  the  principles  of  Buchanan  and  his 
followers.  It  was  extremely  well  received  at  court, 
and  a  bishopric  was  again  offered,  and  refused ;  but 
on  another  journey  to  London  in  1673»  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and 
became  in  high  favour  both  with  his  majesty  and  the 
duke  of  York.  The  machinations  in  favour  of 
popery,  however,  and  the  disposition  to  violent  mea- 
sures^ which  be  thought  he  discovered,  caused  him 
to  incline  to  the  opposition-party  in  the  Scotch  par- 
liament, and  brought  upon  him  the  enmitv  of 
Lauderdale.  For  personal  security  he  resigned  his 
professorship  at  Glasgow,  and  removed  to  London, 
where  he  was  coldly  received  by  the  king,  who  struck 
him  out  of  the  list  of  his  chaplains.  He  was  now 
considered  as  a  sufferer  for  his  principles,  and  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  preacher  at  the  Rolls 
chapel,  and  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Clement's. 
In  tne  same  year,  1675,  he  was  repeatedly  examined 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  respecting  the 
designs  of  Lauderdale,  and  was  obliged  to  disclose 
some  things  that  passed  between  them  in  private 
oonversatioD.  The  nation  was  about  this  time  full 
of  alarmi  on  account  of  the  progress  of  popery, 
whence  Dr.  Burnet  thought  he  could  not  perform  a 
more  useful  and  acceptable  service  than  by  writing 
a  protestant  history  of  the  "  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land." Thl«  work  he  undertook,  and  the  first 
volume  of  it,  in  folio,  appeared  in  1679,  when  the 
affair  of  the  popish  plot  was  in  agitation.  It  was 
received  with  great  applause,  and  procured  the 
writer  the  unprecedented  honour  of  the  thanks  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  with  their  request  that  he 
would  bring  his  design  to  completion.  Accordingly, 
within  two  years,  he  published  the  second  volume. 
The  third,  which  was  supplementary,  did  not  appear 
till  1714.  This  great  and  elaborate  performance  is 
usually  esteemed  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  author's 
writings,  and  most  contributed  to  raise  his  reputation 
at  home  and  abroad.  As  it  might  be  expected,  it 
]]Diet  with  critics  and  antagonists;  but  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  regarded  as  the  fullest  and  most  correct 
account  of  the  transactions  to  which  it  relates.  Dr. 
Burnet's  character  as  a  divine  had  caused  him  to  be 
sent  for  by  the  witty  and  profligate  earl  of  Rochester, 
who,  in  his  last  illness,  l>egan  to  be  alarmed  at  those 
future  consequences  of  a  licentious  life  which  he  had 
once  treated  as  chimeras.  Many  conferences  were 
held  between  them,  which  ended  in  the  earPs  entire 
conversion  to  the  belief  of  Christianity,  and  his 
sincere  repentance.  Dr.  Burnet,  in  1680,  gave  the 
result  to  the  world,  in  **  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,"  and,  about  the 
same  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he 
censured,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  the  ^lults  of  his 

S^vemment,  and  his  private  vices.  The  king  read 
e  letter  twice  over,  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  after- 
wards spoke  of  the  writer  with  great  displeasure. 
His  beoAviour  during  the  national  inflammation  | 


respecting  the  popish  plot  was  moderate  and  candid  ; 
ana  he  proposeid  to  secure  the  protestant  religioa  by 
a  temperate  medium  instead  of  the  exclnaioin  of  tfa« 
duke  of  York.     His  connections,   howerer,   were 
with  the  opposition  party ;  and  he  was  upon  terns 
of  familiarity  with  lord  Russel,  whoee  speech  an  the 
scaffold  he  was  suspected  of  having  penned.      In 
1683  he  retired  a  while  from  the  stormy  scenes  at 
home,  by  making  a  |visit  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  parsons  of  both  religion*.     Sndi. 
however,  was  the   resentment  against  him  at  the 
English  court,  that  in  1684  he  was  dischaiiged  froas 
his  lectureship  of  St  Clement's  by  the  king's  man 
date,  and  forbidden   to  preach  any  longer  at  the 
Rolls  chapel.     He  published  about  this  period  seve- 
ral works  favourable  to  liberty  and  protestantism, 
among  which  were  a  life  of  sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  of 
Dr.  Bedell,  bishop  of  Kilmore.    On  the  accesaioB 
of  James  II.  he  went  to  Paris,  and  lived  for  a  taae 
in  great  privacy.     He  was,  however,  prevailed  vpon 
by  a  protestant  offieer  in  the  French  service  to  ac- 
company him  in  a  tour  through  Italy,  Switzerland 
part  of  Germany,  and  the  south  of  France,  of  which 
he  has  given  a  relation  in  his  "  Travels,'*  published 
in  1687.    At  the  close  of  his  travels  he  was  invited 
to  the  Hague  by  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orangey 
and  had  a  great  share  in  their  conndls  relntiye  t» 
England,  which  excited  the  displeasure  of  James  se 
much,  that  by  his  ambassador  he  insisted  on  his  dis- 
missal from  court     The  kin^  also  caused  a  pross' 
cution  for  high  treason  to  be  mstituted  against  Dr. 
Burnet  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  de> 
manded  him  of  the  States,  who  refused  to  ddiver 
him  up.     He  had  obtained  naturalisation   in  that 
country,  previously  to  his  second  marriage  with  a 
Dutch  lady  of  large  fortune  and  noble  funily,  ori- 
ginally descended  from  the  Scots  of  Baccleuch  ia 
Scotland.     In  the  great  event  of  the  revolution  he 
took  an  active  part  by  his  writings  and  negociadoas; 
and  he  accompanied  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his 
expedition  to  England,  as  his  cha|4ain.     He  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Salisbury  (Sarum),  to  which  he  was  consecrated  in 
March,  1689.     In  a  **  Pastoral  Letter."  addressed 
the  same  year  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  concern- 
ing the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government, 
he  unfortunately  stumbled  upon  the  right  of  con- 
quest as  the  ground  of  their  majesties'  title  to  the 
crown,  which  gave  such  offence  to  some  members  of 
parliament,  that  three  years  afterwards  they  pro- 
cured an  order  for  burning  the  Letter  by  the  bands 
of  the  common  hangman.     In  the  discharge  of  his 
episcopal  functions,  bishop  Burnet  greatly  distin- 
guished  himself   by    his    fervour    and    sissiduity. 
Preaching,  lecturing,  catechising,  confirming',  and 
examining  for  orders,  were  all  objects  of  his  constant 
diligence ;  and  he  even  instituted  a  small  noisery 
of  students  of  divinity  at  Salisbury,  maintained  at 
his  own  expense,  which  he  supported  till  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  such  an  institution  might  be  re* 
presented  as  a  censure  upon  the  education  at  the 
universities.     He  published  in  1693,  '*  Four  Dis- 
courses to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,"  which  were 
the  substance  of  conferences  at  his  visitaticms,  and 
turned  upon  doctrinej  points.  In  1694  he  preached 
the  funeral  serinon  of  his  friend  archbishop  TiUot- 
son,  and  vindicated  his  memory  from  the  attacks 


made  upon  it.  The  death  of  queen  Mary  drew  fnna 
him  ail  "  Essay  on  her  Character,"  in  a  high  stnua 
of  eulogy.    In  1698  he  was  appointed  preceptor  ta 
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the  duke  of  Gloucester,  for  whose  education  he  laid 
down  an  extensive  plan,  which  was  pursued  till  the 
death  of  that  prince.  Having  lost  his  wife  this  ^ear, 
he  soon  supplied  her  place  by  a  third,  the  widow 
Berkley,  a  lady  of  great  respectability,  and  authoress 
of  a  **  Method  of  Devotion.*'  His  principal  theo- 
logical work,  an  ''Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,"  appeared  in 
1699;  which,  though  it  underwent  censure  from 
variotis  quarters,  has  ever  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  judicious  performances  on  the 
subject.  The  scheme  for  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings  out  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  due  to  the 
crown,  was  projected  by  Bishop  Burnet,  and  passed 
into  a  law  in  1704.  Several  more  professional 
works  came  from  his  pen  during  the  remainder  of 
hit  life,  which  was  terminated  by  a  pleuritic  fever 
on  March  17,  1715.  He  left  behind  him  for  publi- 
eation,  **  The  History  of  his  own  Times,"  with  an 
"  Account  of  his  Life,"  which  was  published  by  his 
son  Thomas,  in  two  volumes  folio,  1723  and  1734. 
This,  which  is  one  of  his  most  remarkable  works, 
excited  severe  strictures  from  the  high  party,  and 
save  great  offence  to  many  individuals  from  the 
freedom  of  its  anecdotes  and  characters.  Bishop 
Burnet  left  three  sons,  all  of  whom  were,  or  were 
likely  to  have  been,  conspicuous  characters.— 
William,  the  eldest,  originally  bred  to  the  law,  be- 
<;ame  sovernor,  first  of  New  York  and  the  Jersies, 
and  then  of  Massachusets  and  New  Hampshire. 
He  died  at  Boston  in  1729.— Gilbert  was  brought 
up  to  the  church,  was  made  a  king's  chaplain,  and 
distinguiahed  himself  as  a  writer  on  the  side  of 
Hoac^  in  the  ftimous  Bangorian  controversy.  He 
died  at  an  early  age. — ^Thomas,  destined  to  ike  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  passed  a  dissipated  youth,  and 
gave  his  father  great  uneasiness.  He,  however, 
allied  letters  with  pleasure,  and  was  a  copious  writer 
of  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  whis  party.  At 
length  he  reformed  his  conduct,  and  engaged  se- 
riously in  the  study  of  the  law,  in  which  he  attained 
ffrcat  proficiency.  He  was  for  a  time  consul  at 
Lisbon.  On  his  return  he  rose  in  his  profession  to 
the  oflice  of  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.     He  was  knighted,  and  died  in  1753. 

BURNET  (Thomas,  LL.  D.),  a  learned  and  in- 
genious divine,  was  born  in  1635,  at  Croft  in  York- 
shire. He  was  entered  at  Clare-hall,  Cambridge, 
in  1651,  but  became  fellow  of  Christ-college;  and, 
in  1661,  senior  proctor  of  the  university.  He  tra- 
velled with  his  pupil,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire ;  and  had 
also  under  his  care  the  duke  of  Bolton,  and  the  earl 
of  Ossory,  afterwards  duke  of  Ormond.  In  1680  he 
made  himself -known  by  his  celebrated  work,  *'  Tel- 
luris  sacra  Theoria,"  which  gave  him  high  reputa- 
tion both  as  an  elegant  scholar,  and  as  a  philosopher. 
The  duke  of  Ormond's  interest  obtained  for  him  in 
1685  the  mastership  of  the  Charter-house  in  London, 
and  soon  after  his  appointment,  he  displayed  great 
firmness  in  resisting  the  illegal  attempt  of  James 
n.  to  fix  one  Andrew  Popham,  a  papist,  as  a  pen- 
aioner  on  that  house.  After  the  revolution,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  William, 
and  clerk  of  &e  closet.  In  1692  he  published  his 
"  Archeologia  Philosophica,"  the  doctrine  of  which 

5 roving  offensive  to  the  clergy,  occasioned  his  being 
epriv^  of  the  clerkship  of  the  closet.  He  died 
in  September  1715,  and  was  interred  in  the  Charter 
House  chapel.  After  his  death,  two  posthumous 
WTtka  of  his  were  published,   **  De  Fide  et  Offidis 


Christianorum,"  and  *'  De  statu  Mortuorum  et  Re- 
surgentium."  His  "  Theory  of  the  Earth"  is  a 
cosmogony  formed  upon  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  and  deluge.  He  conceives  that  our  globe 
rose  out  of  chaos  in  a  different  form  and  structure 
from  those  it  now  possesses.  As  it  was  first  in  a 
fluid  state,  it  acquired  by  its  rotation  an  oval  form 
and  a  smooth  superficies.  As  the  plane  of  the  ecL'p- 
tic  was  then,  according  to  his  supposition,  coincident 
with  that  of  the  equator,  the  seasons  were  always 
the  same  all  over  the  whole  globe,  and  a  perpetual 
spring  ever  reined,  with  a  serene  and  cloudless  at- 
mbsphere.  This  was  the  paradisaical  state,  but  in 
process  of  time  the  heat  of  the  sun  occasioned  vast 
fissures  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  great  abyss  burst  forth,  so  as  to 
occasion  the  deluge ;  and  from  its  violent  concussion 
and  laceration  were  produced  those  inequalities  and 
roughnesses  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  we 
now  perceive.  From  the  same  cause  the  poles  of 
the  earth  were  changed,  and  the  globe  assumed  its 
oblique  position.  The  destruction  of  the  globe  by 
fire  IS  again  to  produce  the  ori^nal  state  of  things, 
and  to  remove  all  the  deformities  and  inequalities 
which  now  are  the  causes  of  so  much  natural  evil 
and  imperfection.  This  theory  the  author  set  off 
with  great  ingenuity,  and  uncommon  eloquence  and 
sublimity  of  description,  so  that  it  was  a  favourite 
with  poets,  if  not  with  philosophers.  The  mathe- 
maticians, however,  did  not  suffer  it  to  pass  so  tri- 
umphantly. Several  home  attacks  were  made  upon 
it,  particularly  a  severe  one  by  Dr.  Keil ;  and  the 
celebrated  Flamstead  declared  that  he  was  able  to 
overthrow  Burnet's  theory  in  one  sheet  of  paper.  It  is 
now  reckoned  no  better  than  aphilofjophical  romance. 

BURNET  (George),  a  landscape  painter  of 
^reat  celebrity,  was  born  at  Musselburgh,  Scotland, 
in  1788.  He  studied  wood-carving  and  drawing  at 
Edinburgh,  and  coming  to  London  in  1810,  peram- 
bulated the  suburbs  in  search  of  subjects  for  his  pen- 
cil, and  was  soon  known  as  an  admirable  pastoral 
painter.  He  was  rapidly  rising  into  eminence  when 
he  died  of  consumption  on  the  *27th  July,  1816. 

BURNETT,  a  merchant  of  Aberdeen,  who  died 
about  1 774,  bequeathed  about  two-thirds  of  his  pro- 
perty to  charitable  institutions,  and  directed  that  the 
remainder  should  be  put  out  to  interest  for  forty 
years,  when  it  would  produce  more  than  1600^.  Of 
this  sum,  1200/.  was  to  be  given  for  the  best  dissert- 
ation, and  400/.  for  the  next  in  merit,  on  "  The 
Evidence  that  there  is  a  Being  all-powerful,  wise, 
and  good,  by  whom  every  thing  exists ;  and  parti- 
cularly to  obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Deity :  and  this,  in  the  first 
place,  from  considerations  independent  of  written 
revelation ;  and  in  the  second  place,  from  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  from  the  ^^oloi^ 
point  out  the  inferences  most  necessary  and  u|nB 
to  mankind.*'  Seven  years  were  allowed  to  can£- 
dates  to  prepare  the  dissertations^  and  the  premiums 
were  to  be  awarded  by  three  judges,  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  king's  marischal  colleges,  the  esta- 
blished clergy  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
donor.  The  decision  took  place  in  1814,  in  fevour 
of  W.  L.  Brown,  D.D.,  principal  of  Marischal  col- 
lege, and  J.  B.  Sumner,  esq.  of  Eton  college. 

BURNETT  (George),  the  son  of  a  farmer  at 
Huntspill  in  Somersetshire,  officiated  for  a  short 
time  as  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Yarmouth,  but 
afterwards   studied   memcine  at  Edinburgh,    and 
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became  an  assistant-surgeoD  in  a  regiment  of  mi- 
litia. This  post  he  left,  and  went  to  Poland  as  an 
English  tutor  in  the  femily  of  count  Potocki.  He 
staid  in  that  country  about  a  year,  and  on  his  return 
published  "  Letters  on  the  StaU  of  Poland,"  *'  Spe- 
cimens  of  English  Prose  Writers,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century,"  3  vols.  8to.  ; 
and  **  Extracts  from  the  Prose  Works  of  Milton," 
8vo.  He  also  wrote  the  Preliminary  Introduction 
to  Dr.  Mayor's  Univenal  History,  and  died  in 
Marylebone  infirmary  in  February  1811. 
^  BURNETT  (James).    See  Monboddo. 

BURNEY  (Charlbs),  a  celebrated  composer 
and  writer  on  music,  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury  in 
1726.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Ame,  and  in  1751 
obtained  the  place  of  organist  at  Lyme  Regis  in 
Norfolk.  He  was  created  Mus.  Doc.  m  1769,  and 
in  1770  and  the  two  following  years  visited  the  con- 
tinent, on  his  return  from  which  he  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  1776  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  General  History  of  Music."  The 
second  volume  appeared  in  1779,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  in  1789.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several 
other  valuable  works,  among  which  are  "  A  Memoir 
of  Handel,"  and  several  musical  compositions. 
Most  of  the  musical  articles  in  Recs's  Cyclopaedia 
are  from  his  hand.  He  died  in  April,  1814,  in  the 
office  of  organist  at  Chelsea  college. — Charles, 
second  son  of  the  doctor,  was  born  in  1757,  and 
died  in  1817,  author  of  a  valuable  edition  of  .£s- 
chylus  and  other  works,  which  gained  him  high 
reputation  as  a  classical  scholar. — James,  F.R.S., 
rear-admiral,  another  son  of  the  author  of  the  his- 
tory of  music,  and  one  of  the  most  scientific  geogra^ 
phers  this  country  ever  produced,  published  a  volu- 
minous history  of  voyages  of  discovery,  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  eastern  navigation  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  several  philosophical  tracts.  He  entered 
the  navy  young,  and  accompanied  captain  Cook  as 
midshipman  and  lieutenant  in  the  two  last  voyages 
of  that  enterprising  navigator.  Ho  died  in  London 
Nov.  17,  1821. 

BURNS  (Robert),  the  son  of  a  gardener  and 
small  farmer,  was  bom  near  the  town  of  Ayr,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1759.  Though  brought  up  to  rustic  labour, 
he  received  something  like  a  literary  education, 
which  his  father,  a  man  of  superior  understanding, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  promote.  He  could  not, 
however,  be  said  to  have  received  any  regular  course 
of  instruction,  being  interrupted  in  his  studies  by 
the  necessity  of  early  and  hard  labour ;  which,  with 
poor  diet  and  melancholy  prospects,  fixed  upon  him 
a  hypochondriacal  tendency,  that  found  its  speediest 
cure  in  society  and  dissipation.  He  obtained  a 
slight  knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  prac- 
tical mathematics;  but  his  own  strong  sense,  with 
the  aid  of  observation  and  casual  reading,  was  conti- 
nually making  important  additions  to  bis  mental 
stock.  As  he  grew  towards  mac  hood,  some  of  the 
best  English  poets  came  under  his  perusal ;  and  he 
derived  very  essential  bene&t  from  a  colh;ction  of 
letters  by  the  most  eminent  writers,  which  by  a  mis- 
take fell  into  his  hands  instead  of  a  common  intro- 
duction to  the  art  of  letter- writing.  His  first  poeti- 
cal inspirer  was  love,  a  passion  of  which  he  first 
became  susceptible  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  As  he 
began  to  be  known  in  th«e  neighbourhood  for  strc^^sth 
of  understanding  and  powers  of  conversation,  nis 
company  was  courted,  and  he  too  soon  became  ini- 
tiated into  riotous  conviviality,  though  the  Wye  of 


company  was  long  more  prevalent  over  bin  this  tb 
love  of  drink.  He  has  Justly  remarked,  that  Ui 
-reat  misfortune  at  this  penod  was  tlw  want  oft 
xed  aim  in  life ;  he  could  not  submit  to  the  thougiit 
of  passing  his  whole  existence  in  corporeal  labour, 
yet  no  mode  of  elevating  his  condition  prescatad 
Itself.  He  made  a  trial  at  nutnufiactuie,  and »» 
ciated  himself  with  a  flax-dresser  in  the  neigUNo^ 
ing  town  of  Irvine,  but  the  scheme  ended  in  noikiai 
but  giving  him  a  stronger  relish  for  a  town  hk.  Hit 
reception  among  the  fraternity  of  freemasons  lai 
an  additional  step  towards  his  acquisition  of  coini* 
vial  habits.  After  his  father's  death,  be  joioedha 
second  brother  in  a  small  fiinn,  but  a  conise  of  W 
seasons  caused  it  to  prove  a  losing  concern,  aoA 
they  were  obliged  to  give  it  up,  with  the  loss  of  tbdr 
stock.  During  this  period  he  formed  a  ooDoaiot 
with' a  young  woman,  which  his  circuaoataocM « 
his  roving  disposition  prevented  him  from  improiisg 
into  a  leffal  union.  When  consequences  ensied 
which  could  not  be  concealed,  he  endeaToured  to 
ease  his  partner's  mind  b^  giving  her  an  aekaoe* 
ledgment  of  a  private  mamage,  which,  upon  iofiv- 
mation  of  his  ruined  condition,  her  parents  indond 
her  to  resign.  Poor  Bums,  now  driven  toatta 
despair,  and  having  in  prospect  the  horroBoTi 
gaol,  resolv^  to  quit  his  native  country,  aod  acta* 
ally  engaffed  himself  as  assistant  overseer  to  a  plsj*- 
ation  in  Jamaica,  But  he  bad  for  a  considerdib 
time  been  known  in  his  neighbourhood  aa  a  maker 
of  verses,  and  his  compositions  had  become  popohn 
With  the  double  view,  therefore,  of  obtainiiig  £iae 
and  some  pecuniary  supply  for  his  necessitiei,  be 
resolved  before  his  departure  to  publish  a  coUectin 
of  such  of  his  poems  as  he  most  approved ;  sad  is 
1786  he  printed  a  small  volume  at  Kibnaniock,  of 
which  about  350  copies  were  subscribed  for.  Whea 
it  is  known  that  "Halloween"  and  the  "Cotter*! 
Saturday  Night,"  were  in  this  collection,  itviUDot 
be  wondered  at  that  they  not  only  excited  nutic  t^ 
miration,  but  were  perused  with  wondering  appkase 
by  persons  of  the  most  refined  taate.  Bunu,  Iwv* 
ever,  persisted  in  his  purpose  of  quitting  his  Bative 
land;  and  with  part  of  the  sum  his  puUicatwa 
yielded,  actually  paid  for  his  passage  to  the  Wetf 
Indies  in  a  ship  from  the  Clyde.  '*  I  had  takea," 
aays  he,  **  the  last  farewell  of  my  few  ^<^J^ 
chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock ;  Ihad  compow 
the  last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in  Cakdoaia, 
'  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,  when  a  kttei 
from  Dr.  BJacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine  overtiirev 
all  my  schemes,  by  opening  new  prospects  to  d; 

e)etic  ambition."  The  letter  recommendad  that 
urns  should  visit  the  Scottish  capital,  and  Itf  tf* 
cordingly  posted  to  Edinburgh  in  November,  HoOi 
where  his  reception  surpassed  his  most  aaDpniM 
hopes.  He  was  introduced  to  men  of  the  Brai  raak 
in  letters,  and  to  others  of  title  and  fortune;  hei^ 
invited  to  all  parties,  praised,  caressed,  feasted,  i» 
more  solidly  encouraged  by  large  subscriptioniw^ 
new  edition  of  his  poems.  An  ingenious  peDooicat 
paper,  entitled  «♦  The  Lounger,"  beinj  aboat  to 
conclude,  one  of  its  last  numbers  was  detoted  to  • 
critique  of  the  poetxy  of  Bums*  in  which  its  p^' 
liar  excellences  were  amply  diiq^yed.  ^  ^  ^ 
scene  Burns  exhibited  a  fund  of  manly  s^o^*^ 
enlarged  understanding,  which  rwdend  the  ««» ^ 
much  the  object  of  admiration  as  h»  vorh  bad  ma. 
The  strength  purity,  and  fluency  of  his  i*"iW^ 
G<WtTev6|ktion,  were  thought  particulatly  reiaarktQKr 
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in  one  of  bis  nnk  and  education.  His  manners 
were  simple  and  Independent ;  be  was  above  all  tbe 
aCEKled  singularities  of  pretenders  to  genius;  and 
though  he  sufficiently  displayed  a  consciousness  of 
his  Value,  he  was  neither  yain  nor  assuming.  Na- 
ture had  given  him  a  countenance  expressive  and 
diguiiied,  and  a  free  cast  of  sentiment  had  taught 
him  to  hold  up  his  head  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow 
men ;  so  that  strangers  who  thought  they  were  going 
to  confer  an  honour  on  the  peasant  by  their  notice, 
were  invohintarily  awed  by  the  first  interview.  The 
firmness  of  his  mind,  however,  was  not  proof  against 
the  temptations  to  exeess  which  assailed  him  from 
every  quarter  at  Edinburgh.  His  social  propensi- 
ties were  under  continual  stimulation,  and  the  worst 
of  company  obtained  as  easy  a  possession  of  him  as 
the  best.  He  passed  the  bounds  of  moderation  in 
all  his  enjoyments,  and  his  abode  of  two  winters  in 
the  Scotch  metropolis  irretrievably  fixed  his  unfor- 
tMuatc  habits.  In  February  1788  he  found  himself 
master  of  500^,  the  fruits  of  that  extraordinary 
encouragement  which  his  new  edition  of  poems  had 
met  witL  Of  this  sum  he  advanced  2002.  to  his 
brother,  the  farmer,  and  with  the  remainder  he  took 
A  considerable  farm  of  a  gentleman  in  Dumfries- 
shire, upon  terms  intended  to  be  much  in  his  favour. 
But  it  is  evident  that  ha  bimaelf  at  this  time  sus- 
pected that  he  should  be  unequal  to  the  constant 
attention  and  industry  which  are  absolutely  requi- 
site to  produce  success  in  the  laborious  and  anxious 
occupation  of  agriculture.  As  a  hind  of  dernier 
leeoit,  thereibrc,  he  had  employed  all  his  interest  to 
procure  an  appointment  to  the  humble  post  of  an 
exciseman.  Before  settling,  it  should  be  observed 
that  he  took  the  hpnourablo  step  of  legalisinff,  by  a 
declaration  of  marriage,  his  connexion  with  Jane 
Armour,  the  female  above  mentioned,  who  had  been 
abeolutely  turned  out  of  doors  by  her  father.  For  a 
time  he  seemed  to  ei^oy  his  rural  and  domestic 
pleasures,  and  worked  cheerftilly  at  his  plough; 
bat  his  fame  and  his  habits  drew  him  too  often  from 
his  solitude  to  convivial  company,  and  the  unhappy 
excise  business  gave  him  too  good  a  plea  to  quit  his 
fann,  and  take  up  his  abode  at  ale-houses.  After 
three  years  and  a  half  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
his  lease  into  his  landlord's  hands,  and  remove  to  a 
small  house  in  the  town  of  Dumfries  as  a  mere  ex- 
ciseman. One  of  the  first  troubles  that  followed 
him  was  a  charge  of  expressing  himself  in  a  disloyal 
manner  respecting  the  French  revolution,  and  it 
was  not  without  the  intercession  of  a  respectable 
friend*  and  promise  of  more  guarded  behaviour,  that 
he  was  sumred  to  retain  his  situation.  He  after- 
wards wiped  off  all  stain  of  disloyalty,  so  as  to  be 
•  placed  on  the  list  of  expecting  supervisors,  though 
be  did  not  live  to  attain  his  advancement  .  It  would 
be  painful  to  dwell  upon  the  poor  remnant  of  his 
life,  in  which  he  sank  into  the  habitual  sot,  forget- 
ful of  reputation,  health,  virtue,  and  tbe  claims  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  dearest  to  him.  Even 
in  this  stale  of  desradatiun,  however,  he  exhibited 
admirable  powers  of  the  imagination,  and  his  mind 
was  vigorous  while  his  bocfy  was  daily  becoming 
more  feeble  and  diseased.  He  retained,  too,  a  prin- 
ciple of  honour  in  pecuniary  matters,  which  pre- 
served him  from  meanness  even  when  oppressed 
with  poverty.  He  was  jealous  of  all  offers  of  assist- 
ancCy  and  long  declined  even  the  foir  reromjience  of 
literary  services.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
much  occupied  in  lyric  compositions,  which  he  un- 


dertook at  the  request  of  a  Mr.  Thomson  in  Edia- 
burgh,  who  was  making  an  ample  collection  of 
Scotch  song  tunes,  to  many  of  which  there  existed 
either  no  words,  or  poor  and  improper  onea.  Bums 
engaged  with  ardour  in  this  natumal  work,  waving 
all  projposals  of  remuneration ;  and  ha  poured  forth 
a  surprising  number  of  pieces,  many  of  them  exqui- 
site specimens  of  descriptive  and  sentimental  beau^, 
clothed  in  language  of  touching  simplicity  and  deti« 
cacy.  He  continued  also  to  write  to  his  correspond- 
ents letters  full  of  fancy  and  energy.  Several  of 
these  contain  expressions  of  the  keenest  remorse  ibr 
the  faults  he  was  daily  committing;  though  neither 
that  compunction,  nor  the  religious  sentiments  with 
which  he  was  permanently  imbued,  had  power  to 
overcome  the  force  of  habits,  now  become  part  of 
his  nature.  With  respect  to  religion,  though  his 
mind  had  been  early  shocked  with  ue  horrors  of  the 
calvinistic  faith,  and  he  had  been  thrown  into  a  state 
of  doubt  concerning  revelation,  yet  he  always  che- 
rished the  hope  and  belief  of  a  feature  life,  as  the  only 
true  solace  under  poverty  and  adversity ;  and  many 
i^oble  and  pathetic  declarations  to  this  purpose  are 
to  be  found  in  his  letters.  After  much  sufiiering 
from  pain  and  dei)ression,  he  died  of  theconsequencee 
of  his  irregularities,  in  July  1796,  in  his  SStn  year. 
He  left  a  wife  and  four  children,  for  whom  a  consi- 
derable sum  was  raised  by  subscription  soon  after 
his  death ;  and  Dr.  Currie,  an  eminent  physician  at 
Liverpool,  generously  undertook  to  prepare  Sat  their 
benefit  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  which  ap» 
pea  red  in  1800,  in  4  vols.  8vq.,  with  an  ample  me^ 
count  of  his  Ufe  and  writings. 

BURRHUS  (ApRANiua),  a  Roman,  eminent  for 
mOitary  talents  and  strictness  of  morals,  was  raised 
under  the  emperor  Claudius  to  the  command  of  the 
pnetorian  cohorts,  through  the  influence  of  Agrip- 

Sina,  to  whose  interest  he  was  devoted.  On  the 
eath  of  Claudius  he  accompanied  Nero  to  the  eo« 
hort  on  guard,  and  procured  its  acknowledgment 
of  him  as  emperor.  In  conjunction  with  Seneca  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  young  prince,  his 
particular  office  being  to  iiistruct  him  m  military 
arts.  He  acted  in  pet  feet  unanimity  with  his  asso* 
ciate,  and  by  their  exertions  Agrippina  was  checked 
in  those  cruelties  to  which  she  was  inclined.  They 
had,  however,  a  very  difficult  task  to  perform,  be* 
tween  the  ambition  of  the  mother  and  the  opening 
vices  of  the  son,  and  they  were  obliged  to  connive 
at  some  of  the  irregularities  of  the  latter.  In  pro- 
portion as  Nero  ^ve  his  confidence  to  his  Ireedmen, 
and  the  vile  ministers  of  his  vices,  the  influence  of 
his  governors  was  shaken ;  and  when  the  quarrel 
took  place  between  the  emperor  and  his  mother,  it 
was  in  agitation  to  remove  Burrhus  from  his  com- 
mand, as  a  creature  of  Agrippina.  He  was  obliged 
to  piomise  Nero  to  concur  in  the  punishment  of 
Agrippina,  in  case  she  should  be  found  legally 
guilty ;  but  on  a  conference  with  her,  both  Seneca 
and  Burrhus  were  convinced  of  her  innocence,  and 
they  promoted  a  reconciliation  with  her  son.  Bur- 
rhas  was  afterwards  accused  by  an  informer,  of  high 
treason,  but  was  acquitted.  When  Nero  at  length 
had  rosolved  upon  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and 
had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  for  the  purpose^ 
in  great  alarm  he  summoned  Seneca  and  Burrhus  to 
consult  what  farther  was  to  be  done,  and  it  is  said 
that  these  unhappy  oonnseUors  of  a  tyrant,  sensible 
that  either  the  son  or  mother  must  peri*h,  no  longer 
opposed  his  designs.      It  was  Anicetus,  however, 
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who  took  upon  himself  the  perpetration  of  the  viU 
laioy.  Burrhus  was  one  of  tlie  first  to  console  Nero 
under  the  remorse  from  his  mother's  death,  by  pro- 
curing the  congratulations  of  the  officers  un<{er  his 
command,  on  his  supposed  escape  from  her  treason. 
He  still,  however,  was  solicitous  about  the  true 
glory  of  his  prince ;  and  when  obliged  by  his  office 
to  attend  him  in  his  theatrical  exhibitions,  he  looked 
on,  says  Tacitus,  "  grieving  and  praising."  It  was 
therefore  with  the  universal  regret  of  good  men  that 
he  died,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  A.D. 
62,  of  a  qiiinsey,  supposed  by  some,  but  improbably, 
to  have  been  rendered  mortal  by  a  poisonous  appli- 
cation sent  from  the  emperor. 
BURROUGH   (Edward),    one   of  the  earliest 

Sreachcrs  among  the  quakers,  was  born  at  or  near 
Lendal,  in  Westmoreland,  about  the  year  1634.  As 
early  as  his  twelfth  year  he  voluntarily  adopted  the 
worship  of  the  presbyteriaus,  but  his  subsequent 
disputations,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  George 
Fox,  convincing  him  of  the  truth  of  the  principles 
of  quakerism,  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to 
their  propagatioh,  and  was  in  consequence  turned  out 
of  doors  by  his  parents.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  came 
with  his  intimate  friend,  Francis  Howeill,  to  the 
metropolis,  which  was  the  chief  place  of  his  abode 
duriu^r  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  that  time  the  Society 
of  Friends  was  scarcely  known  in  London,  and 
probably  it  did  not  possess  any  place  for  stated 
religious  meetings.  Burrough  appears  to  have  made 
use  of  any  occasion  that  offered  of  addressing  an 
assemblage  of  people,  and  as  he  was  naturally  elo- 
quent, and  delivered  himself  with  the  fervour  of  real 
zeal,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  multitude, 
and  produced  conviction  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
bis  hearers.  From  a  publication  of  his  in  1654,  he 
appears  to  have  been  in  prison,  but  his  confinement 
could  not  be  long,  since  within  about  a  year  from 
his  coming  to  Loudon,  he  visited  Ireland,  where  he 
remained  more  than  six  months.  In  that  country 
he  wrote  a  book,  entitled  *'  The  Trumpet  of  the 
Lord  sounded  out  of  Zion,  which  sounds  forth  the 
controversy  of  the  Lbrd  of  Hosts."  In  1657  he 
wrote  seveial  private  letters  to  Cromwell,  firmly, 
but  affectionately,  warning  him  against  the  pride  of 
an  elevated  situation,  and  remonstrating  with  him 
on  the  persecutions  to  which  his  brethren  were  sub- 
jected. On  the  accession  of  Richard  Cromwell  he 
renewed  his  remonstrances,  and  in  1659  accompanied 
Samuel  Fisher  on  a  visit  to  Dunkirk,  then  under 
the  English  dominion,  for  the  purpose  of  disputing 
in  the  convents  and  monasteries,  and  endeavouring 
:o  convert  their  inhabitants.  The  news  of  the 
bloody  persecutions  of  the  quakers  by  the  presbyte- 
riaus 01  New  England,  was  an  adequate  cause  to 
kindle  the  zeal  of  Burrough.  Accordingly,  he  ob- 
tained admission  to  Charles  II.  soon  after  the  resto- 
ration, and  said  to  him,  "  There  is  a  vein  of  blood 
opened  in  thy  dominions,  which,  if  it  be  not  stopt, 
will  overrun  alL"  **  But  I  will  stop  that  vein,"  re- 
plied the  king.  Burrough  desired  him  to  do  it 
speedily.  "  As  speedily  as  you  will  (said  Charles^  ; 
call  the  secretary,  and  I  wiU  do  it  presently."  The 
mandamus  was  made  out,  and  Burrough  did  not 
remit  his  vigilance,  till  he  got  an  appointment  for 
one  Samuel  Shattock,  a  New  England  quaker,  who 
had  been  banii>hed  on  pain  of  death,  to  carry  it  out 
to  the  colony.  Charles  was  doubtless  sincere  in  this 
matter,  yet  in  1662  the  persecution  against  the 
Friends  raged  in  his  own  metropolis^  without  his 


interference  to  prevent  it.  Burrough,  wko  was  at 
Bristol  at  this  time,  felt  a  disposition  to  return,  and 
confront  the  storm  in  London,  though  from  whai  he 
said  to  his  friends  on  parting,  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  presentiment  that  his  life  would  be  the  sacrifiee. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  while  preaching  at  a  meetnig 
house  of  the  society,  he  was  pulled  down  by  some 
soldiers,  and  committed  to  Newgate.  At  the  ensaiag 
sessions  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  him,  which,  frooi 
conscientious  motives,  he  refused  to  pay.  He  was 
remanded  to  Newgate,  where  he  lay  eight  months 
with  about  150  more,  confined  on  the  same  acoooat 
The  bad  air  caused  a  fever  to  break  oat  amoag 
them,  of  which  many  died,  and  among  the  reft 
Edward  Burrough,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1662-3. 
Sewel  affirms,  that  an  order  had  been  sent  by  tlie 
king  for  the  release  of  him  and  some  others,  but  that 
the  enmity  of  some  of  the  city  magistrates  prevented 
its  being  carried  into  execution.  Burrough  wiole  a 
number  of  works,  of  which  a  collection  was  made  ia 
1672,  in  one  volume,  small  folio. 

BURROUGHES  (Jbremiau),  a  noncODfonnist 
preacher  at  Stepney  and  Cripplegate  churches^  died 
in  1646,  author  of  a  commentary  on  Ho8el^  sad 
other  works.  Burroughes  was  a  man  of  great  pietr, 
irreproachable  manners,  and  considerable  lear&ing* 

BURROUGHS  (sir  John),  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  In  that  cf 
Elizabeth,  he  was  Mowbray  herald  extTttovdinary, 
was  knighted  by  James,  and  made  garter  king  at 
arms  to  Charles.  He  died  in  1643^  anther  of  ''A 
Collection  of  Records  in  the  Tower  of  London,**  Ac 

BURROW  (sir  Jambs),  an  English  lawyer,  vis 
bom  in  1701,  and  was  made  master  of  the  cram 
office  in  1724.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  West  in  177^ 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fill  the  president's  chair  at 
the  royal  society  until  the  anniversary  election,  whea 
he  resigned  it  to  sir  John  Pringle,  and  in  i773i,  when 
the  society  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  he  le- 
coived  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  retained  his 
office  of  master  of  the  crown  office  until  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1782.  He  is  author  of  four  vo- 
lumes of  reports,  and  one  of  decisions  in  the  cooit 
of  king's  bench.  He  also  published  a  few  anecdotes 
and  observations  relating  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
his  family,  and  an  essay  on  punctuation. 

BURROW  (Recben),  a  mathematician,  was  ban 
at  Hoberly  in  Yorkshire,  and  after  keeping  a  school 
at  Portsmouth,  returned  to  London,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Maskelyno  in  making  observatioaf 
on  the  mountain  of  Schehallian.  He  afterwav^ 
became  drawing-master  in  the  Tower,  when  be  be^ 
came  editor  of  the  Grentleman's  and  Lady's  Diariei. 
In  1 7 82  he  went  to  Calcutta,  where  he  became  ooe 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Asiatic  society  and  teacher 
of  mathematics.  He  died  in  1 798,  while  engaged  oa 
a  trigonometrical  survey  of  BengaL  His  works  un 
«-"  A  Restitution  of  Apollouius  on  Inclinatioaur 
a  tract  on  projectiles,  published  in  1773 ;  and  a  short 
account  of  the  late  Mr.  Burrow's  measurement  of  a 
degree  of  longitude,  and  another  of  latitude,  near 
the  tropic  in  Bengal. 

BURSER  (Joaquim),  a  German  botanist,  bora 
at  Camenti  in  Upper  Lusatia,  died  at  Sora  in  164S^ 
aeed  56.  He  composed  a  herbal  in  25  vols.  feJio^ 
which  is  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Up^!, 
and  published  several  botanical  works. 

BURTON  (William),  bom  at  Lindley  in  Lei- 
cestershire in  1575,  was  educated  at  Braxennrce 
college,  Oxford,  and  removed  thence  to  the  Iiwer 
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Temple,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar.  An  easy  fortune  and  delicate 
health,  however,  caused  him  to  retire  into  the  coun- 
try, where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  iavourite  study, 
that  of  antiquities,  and  the  branches  of  knowledge 
connected  with  them.  He  became  known  to  the 
world  by  publishing,  in  1622,  his  "  Description  of 
Leice«tersDire;"and  after  suffering  much  loss  in  the 
civil  wars,  died  at  his  seat  of  Falde  in  Staffordshire 
in  1645.  He  left  several  MS.  collections  of  arms, 
monuments,  and  other  antiquarian  matters. 

BURTON  (William),  a  native  of  London,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  antiquary  and  scholar,  by 
publishing  "  A  Commentary  on  Antoninus' s  Itine- 
rary, or  Journeys  of  the  Roman  Empire,  so  far  as  it 
concerneth  Britain,"  1658,  folio.  He  was  master 
of  the  Grammar  school  at  KiuKston  upon  Thames. 

BURTON  (Robert),  noted  as  the  author  of  the 
*'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  was  born  at  Lindley  in 
1576,  and  studied  for  the  church  at  Oxford.  In 
1616  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Thomas 
in  Oxford,  and  he  had  also  the  rectory  pf  Segrave 
in  Leicestershire,  both  which  preferments  he  held 
till  his  death  in  1639.  He  was  a  close  and  general 
student,  addicted  to  judicial  astrology,  and  a  man  of 
great  integrity  and  benevolence,  but  of  a  humorous 
and  melancholic  temper,  which  gave  an  oddity  to  his 
conduct.  When  in  his  melancholy  fits,  nothing 
would  divert  him  but  going  to  listen  to  the  ribaldry 
of  the  bargemen,  at  which  he  would  burst  into  loud 
peals  of  lauffhter.  It  was  to  soothe  his  melancholic 
disposition  uiat  he  composed  his  *'  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy," a  singular  work,  treating  on  the  causes, 
effects,  and  cure  of  that  morbid  affection,  chiefly  by 
quotations  from  all  the  authors  of  antiquity,  which 
abound  in  every  page,  and  are  thinlv  interspersed 
with  thoughts  of  his  own.  The  work  is  now  become 
very  scarce,  having  been  recalled  to  notice  by  an  in- 
ffeuiotts  essay  of  Dr.  Ferrier  of  Manchester,  who  in 
detecting  many  other  plagiarisms  of  the  celebrated 
Steine,  has  pointed  out  various  passages  copied 
verbatim  from  Burton. 

BURTON  (John),  a  learned  critic  and  divine, 
was  bom  in  1696  at  Wembworth  in  Devonshire, 
and  admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus-christi  college,  Ox- 
ford, 1713,  of  which  he  at  length  became  a  tutor. 
In  1725  he  was  made  a  pro-proctor  of  the  university 
and  master  of  the  schools ;  and  in  this  situation  he 
nnich  improved  the  discussion  of  philosophical  ques- 
tions, and  introduced  the  study  of  Locke  and  other 
modem  philosophers.  In  17'^  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Eton  college,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
was  presented  to  the  vicaiage  of  Maple  Derham  in 
Oxfordshire,  but  after  his  wife's  death  in  1748,  he 
chiefly  resided  on  his  fellowship  at  Eton.  He  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  in  1752,  and  died  in 
1771.  His  wo^ks  are  chiefly  collected  in  two  vo- 
lumes of  sermons,  a  volume  of  "  Opuscula  Miscel- 
lanea Theologica,"  and  another  of  "  Opuscula  Metri- 
coprosaica."  He  is  however  best  known  as  the 
critical  editor  of  five  select  tragedies  under  the  title 
of  "  Pentalogia,"  published  in  1758,  8vo. 

BURTON  (John),  a  native  of  Rippon  in  York- 
shire ;  he  studied  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  the 
university  of  Rheims  in  France,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  He  settled  in  practice  at  York, 
and  died  in  177 1,  author  of  some  medical  tracts  and 
a  treatise  on  midwifery,  and  "  Monasticon  Ebora- 
ccnse ;"  "  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  iforkshire," 
J  758,  folio. 


BURZUIE,  a  learned  Persian  philosopker  and 
physician  in  the  reign  of  Ghrosoes  the  Just,  is  cele- 
brated as  the  translator  of  a  famous  book  among  the 
Indians  called  the  **  Wisdom  of  all  Ages." 

BUS  (Casar  de),  founder  of  the  society  called 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  was  born  at  Ca- 
vaillon  in  1544.  Accompanying  one  of  his  brothers, 
who  followed  the  court,  to  Paris,  he  fell  into  a  licen- 
tious course  of  life,  which  he  continued  some  time 
after  his  return  home.  At  length  he  came  to  a  sense 
of  his  misconduct,  entered  into  the  church,  and  was 
provided  by  the  bishop  with  a  canonry  of  his  cathe- 
dral. He  performed  the  duties  of  his  function  with 
great  assiduity,  adopted  a  rigorous  and  penitentiary 
mode  of  living,  and  went  about  the  country  instruct- 
ing the  ignorant,  and  exhorting  sinners  to  repent- 
ance. His  zeal,  caused  him  to  be  joined  by  several 
disciples,  whom  he  formed  into  a  society  or  secular 
priests,  whose  principal  duty  was  to  teach  the  princi- 
ples of  the  christian  religion.  The  new  institution, 
which  had  its  first  abode  at  Avignon,  was  approved 
at  Rome  in  1598  by  pope  Clement  IIL,  and  its 
founder  was  appointed  eeneraL  He  lost  his  sight 
some  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Avignon  in  1607.  The  establishment  of  the  Ursu- 
lines  in  France  was  also  his  work.  He  published  a 
set  of  "  Familiar  Instractions  on  the  Christian 
Doctrine,"  written  in  a  very  simple  style,  and  still 
read  by  pious  persons. 

BUSBEC  or  BOESBEC  (Augbs-Ghislbk— in 
Latin,  Au^orius  Gislenius  Busbequius),  bora  at 
Commines  in  Flanders  in  1522,  was  the  natural  son 
of  Ghislen,  lord*  of  Boesbec,  a  village  on  the  Lys. 
His  father  educated  him  with  great  care,  and  ob 
tained  his  legitimation  by  a  rescript  from  the  empe- 
ror Charles  Y.  He  was  m  England  at  the  marriage 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  having  accompanied  the  em- 
bassador sent  by  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans  on 
that  occasion.  This  prince,  when  emperor,  called 
Busbec  to  Yienna,  and  appointed  him  embassador  to 
sultan  Solyman  II.  He  followed  Solyman  from 
Constantinople  to  Amasia,  and  having  concluded  a 
trace  with  him,  returaed  to  Yienna  for  fresh  orders. 
With  these  he  went  back  to  the  Turkish  dominions, 
in  which  he  resided  seven,  years,  which  period  he 
employed  in  obtaining  information  respecting  the 
state  of  that  country,  its  political  and  natural  his- 
tory, &c.  On  his  return  he  published  a  narration  of 
his  two  iournies,  and  the  results  of  his  observations, 
agreeably  written  in  Latin,  and  replete  with  vain- 
able  information.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  sons  of  Maximilian  II.  was  confided  to 
him ;  and  in  1570  that  emperor  appointed  him  to 
conduct  into  France  his  daughter,  espoused  to  king 
Charles  IX.,  and  to  remain  there  as  his  resident. 
He  continued  in  that  country  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  as  minister  for  the  queen-dowager,  and  be 
exercised  the  same  office  for  the  emperor  Rodolph 
till  the  year  1592.  Having  then  obtained  permis- 
sion to  make  a  journey  to  the  Low-countries,  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  avoidiuff  the  impending  disturb- 
ances in  France,  as  of  taking  care  of  his  private 
concerns,  he  had  the  misfortune,  on  his  joumev 
through  Normandy,  to  fall  in  wiUi  a  party  of  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison  of  Rouen,  who  roobed  and  ill- 
treated  him.  Though  they  did  not  venture  to  detain 
him,  and  restored  most  of  his  effects,  the  agitation 
he  underwent  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died  at  the  house  of  a  lady  near  Rouen  in  October, 
1592.    He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  brought 
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to  Europe  the  first  copy  of  tbe  famous  M onumeutum 
Ancvranum,  which  he  caused  to  be  traascribed  on 
passing  through  Ancyra.  Besides  his  "  Travels  in 
the  East,"  he  wrote  **  Letters  from  France  to  the 
Emperor  Rodolph,"  which  are  much  valued  for  the 
interesting  and  natural  picture  the^  give  of  the 
French  court  at  that  period.  An  edition  of  all  his 
works  was  published  by  Elzevir  at  Lcyden  in  1633, 
and  Amsterdam  1660. 

BUSBT  (Richard),  a  schoolmaster  of  proverbial 
fame  for  the  success  and  severitv  of  his  discipline, 
was  born  at  Lutton  in  Liucolnshire  in  1606.  He 
received  his  classical  education  at  Westminster 
school,  and  was  elected  student  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  in  1624.  He  acquired  great  reputation  at 
the  university  as  a  classical  scholar  and  orator,  and 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1631.  Entering  into 
orders,  he  obtained  the  prebend  and  rectory  of  Cud- 
worth  in  the  church  of  Wells  in  1639,  and  in  1640 
was  appointed  master  of  Westminster  school,  which 
post  he  filled  with  the  highest  reputation  above  55 
years.  It  docs  not  clearly  appear  at  this  distance  of 
time  what  peculiar  excellence  distinguished  him 
from  his  pedagogic  brethren;  and  perhaps  the  length 
of  his  reign,  and  the  vigour  with  which  ne  exercised 
it,  were  the  principal  causes  of  his  celebrity.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  much  taken  with  any  displays  of 
wit,  and  to  have  pudoned  the  exercise  of  it,  even 
upon  himsclt  He  was  not  naturally  an  ill-natured 
man,  and  his  severity  was  chiefly  the  result  of  habit 
and  system.  As  a  man  of  learning,  he  is  only 
known  bv  the  books  which  he  published  for  the  use 
of  his  school,  and  which  exhibit  him  as  an  accurate 
grammarian.  At  the  restoration  he  was  made  a 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  treasurer  and 
canon-residentiary  of  Wells,  and  about  that  time  he 
took  the  deme  of  doctor  in  divinity.  He  was  emi- 
nently charitable  both  on  private  and  public  occa- 
sions. Dr.  Busby  died  in  1695,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  89,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey, 
where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

BUSCH  (John  Gborob),  a  native  of  Lunenburg, 
who  was  the  director  of  the  academy  of  commerce  at 
Hamburgh,  and  wrote  several  works  on  commerce 
and  political  economy.  Among  his  publications 
arc  *'  An  Essay  on  the  Circulation  of  Money,"  3 
vols.  8vo. ;  "  Essays  on  Commerce,*'  2  vols.  8vo. ; 
•*  Essays  and  Observations,"  5  vols.  8vo. ;  *'  An 
Account  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Hamburgh," 
I2mo.  He  also  was  the  author  of  mathematical 
treatises,  and  editor  of  "  The  Merchant's  Library," 
a  periodical  work. 

BUSCH E  (Herman  von  dkm,  Latin  Buschius), 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Westphalia, 
and  born  at  the  castle  of  Sasscnborg,  in  the  bishop- 
ric of  Minden,  in  1468.  He  studied  some  time 
under  Rod^lphus  Agpricola,  made  a  tour  afterwards 
to  Italy,  and,  on  his  return,  took  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts  at  Heidelberg.  He  then  settled  at  Co- 
logne, but  on  account  of  a  quarrel  which  he  had 
with  James  Hogstrat  and  Arnold  de  Tungris,  he 
quitted  that  city  and  travelled  through  the  greater 
part  of  Germany.  The  bishop  of  Munster  invitod 
nim  to,his  court,  but  Busche  reAised  this  invitation, 
and  proceeded  to  France,  from  which,  after  some 
stay,  he  retomed  to  G^ermaay,  and  exerted  himself 
with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  excite  amongst  his 
countrymen  a  taste  for  pure  latinity.  Being  patron- 
ised by  Herman  count  von  Nuenar,  he  established 
a  school  at  Cologne,  but  the  hatred  of  the  xnonka 


obliged  him  to  give  it  up.  He  then  visited  a  oib. 
ber  of  towns  in  Germany,  in  which  he  cnployed 
some  time  in  expounding  the  ancient  clasHcal  an. 
thors.  In  the  year  1506  he  went  to  Leipsie,  wkm 
he  endeavoured  to  banish  the  baibanms  Litiavkici 
at  that  time  prevailed,  and  to  inspire  his  Bancna 
auditors  with  the  principles  of  true  taste.  la  1510 
he  was  invited  to  oe  professor  in  the  high  sebosl  «t 
Wittenburg,  but  having  quarrelled  wiUi  SbraHii, 
an  Italian  poet,  he  returned  to  Leipsie,  from  whirb 
he  was  expelled  by  the  influence  of  Hiennjrui 
Emserus.  He  then  attempted  to  give  lectorei  at 
Magdeburg,  but  was  prevented  by  a  profaiUtioB,tk 
ecclesiastics  being  much  incensed  s^nst  fainb^ 
cause  he  despis^  their  latinity.  After  aaotter 
coarse  of  travds  in  Germany  and  the  Low-conslm, 
being  again  invited  to  Cologne  by  count  von  Noeoir, 
he  pubushed  "  Pemptades  DedmaUonom  Plautist- 
rum,"  and  a  *'  Commentary  on  Claudiaa  de  Bapii 
Proserpinae."  The  clei^,  however,  did  not  mfe 
him  to  remain  long  in  that  city;  he  had  anistod 
Ulric  von  Hutten  in  composing  the  celebnt«d 
**  Epistola  Obscororum  Virorum,"  in  which  the  bk- 
nasuc  Latin  of  that  period  is  happily  ridicakd; 
and  this,  in  the  eyes  of  ignorance  and  lapentitiM, 
was  an  unpardonable  crime.  After  this  he  west  l« 
Wesel,  where  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Lstia 
school,  and  from  thence  to  Wittenbuig,  where  it 
explained  the  poems  of  Pradentios  and  Boethiv. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Lnther  and  othcn,  tke 
landgrave  of  Hesse  appointed  him  to  be  profcswrof 
history  at  Marpnrg,  wheM,  in  order  to  assist  Lutber, 
he  published  '*  A  Treatise  on  the  Authority  of  tie 
Word  of  God.**  He  embraced  the  doctniKs  d 
Luther,  and  married  in  the  year  1527.  A  ^etnei 
in  which  he  was  involved  with  the  anabapbsts  is- 
dttced  him  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Dulen,  is  tkr 
bishopric  of  Munstor,  where  he  hafi  some  propeifT; 
and  being  invited  to  Munster  to  a  confereaee  n& 
the  heads  of  that  sect,  the  fktigne  he  undemt  in 
discoursing  with  them  on  certain  contested  poials 
and  the  uneasiness  excited  in  his  mind  bytheiidi- 
cule  they  threw  out  against  him,  had  soch  sb  effect 
on  his  constitution,  enfeebled  by  yeara»  thsthedied 
soon  after,  in  1534.  His  principal  worb  ar^ 
«  Commentar.  in  Donatum ;  Annotat  in  Silisn 
Italicum;  Commentar.  in  prim,  libram  Msitisiii; 
Scholia  in  ^neid.  Annotat  ad  Juvenskm;  Bpi- 
grammatnm  libri  tres;  Commentar.  in  tttrr. 
Persii,"  Paris,  1644.  He  published  also  a  grt«t 
many  Latin  poems.  We  are  told  by  Erasmus  tW 
his  writings,  which  are  nervous,  lively,  and  as^ 
matod,  display  great  acuteness  of  jodgmeat,  asa 
that  his  stylo  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  Qaineuhat 
than  to  the  style  of  Cicero. 

BUSCHETTO  (da  Dulichio),  a  celsbisW 
Greek  architect  at  the  beginning  of  the  llth  «•• 
tury,  was  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Dulichio.    The  is- 

fublic  of  Pisa,  then  very  flonriahing,  sent  for  hi«  n 
01 6,  to  build  their  dome  or  cathedral  church,  whiek 
has  ever  since  been  reckoned  one  of  the  most  nfl>P> 
tnouj  edifices  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Pisa, /«*^ 
several  disciples,  who  wore  employed  in  public  wwti 
at  Pisa,  Pistoia,  and  Lucca ;  so  that  he  n»y  be» 
parded  as  a  principal  foonder  of  aichiteotaral  scn*" 
m  modem  Italy. 

BUSCHING  (Anthont  Fbbdbsicx).  was  hoia 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1724,  and  in  the  ysv 
1744  entered  as  a  student  of  *1>«>^3^  *5 J^ 
where  he  was  soon  patronised  by  the  cslswtW 
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professor  S.  J.  Baumgartcn.  On  account  of  the 
low  state  of  his  finances,  he  was  obliged  to  teach  in 
the  Orphan-hocse,  and  to  correct  for  the  press.  I& 
the  year  1746,  his  first  work,  "  An  Introduction  to 
the  fepistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians,"  was  printed 
with  a  prefoce  by  Baumgarlen.  When  he  had 
finished  his  academical  studies,  and  published  his 
disputation,  he  began  cxegetical  lectures  on  Isaiah, 
and  afterTi'ards  on  theKcw  Testament.  In  1748  be 
Mras  appointed  tutor  to  the  son  of  count  Lynar,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  1749  to  Petersburgh^  and  from 
thence  to  the  count's  house  at  Itzchoe.  Busching 
KfyeTti  the  greater  part  of  his  time  here  in  writing 
his  •*  Geography  ;* '  but  the  work  was  rejected  by 
several  of  the  booksellers,  till  Bohn  of  Hamburgh, 
by  the  advice  of  the  poet  Hagedorn,  agreed  to  pub- 
lish it,  and  as  a  specimen  printed,  in  1752,  Bus- 
ching's  short  description  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig. 
This  extensive  undertaking  induced  Busching  to 
wish  to  get  rid  of  his  tutorship ;  bat  he  was  obliged 
to  retain  it  till  towards  the  end  of  1752,  and  to  at- 
tend his  pupil  at  the  academy  of  Soroe,  where  he 
was  enabled  to  collect  geographical  information  re- 
tpecting  that  and  the  neighbouring  districts.  In 
October,  1752,  he  quitted  count  Lynar**  service, 
and  repaired  to  Copenhagen,  where  ho  remained 
almost  two  years  totally  occupied  with  the  continua- 
tion of  his  work.  At  the  same  time  he  undertook  a 
monthly  publication,  in  which  he  gave  an  account 
t>f  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Denmark. 
tn  1754,  he  proceeded  to  Halle,  where  he  wrote  a 
dissertation  entitled,  '*  Vindicise  Septentiionis,"  and 
announced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  consUtution 
of  the  principal  states  of  Europe;  but  he  had 
scarcely  begun  his  lectures  when  he  received  an 
liffer  firom  Munchhausen,  the  Hanoverian  minister, 
of  being  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  at 
ClOttingen,  with  a  salary  of  200  rix^doUars  to  enable 
kirn  to  finish  his  Geography.  This  he  accepted* 
And  arrived  at  Gottingen  m  August,  1754.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  following,  be  married  Miss 
Christina  Bilthey,  a  lady  of  considerable  talents, 
and  who  was  afterwards  nominated  imperial  poetess 
lonreat.  In  1755  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Avinity,  in  which  office  he  encountered  considerable 
opjKMition  from  the  scalots  of  orthodoxy.  Being 
invited  to  become  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  at 
Petershurgh,  he  went  thither  in  1761,  and  founded 
a  very  extensive  seminary  of  education  in  that  me- 
tropolis. A  dispute  with  his  congregation  indnced 
Urn  to  remove  to  Altona;  and  in  17&  he  accepted 
the  post  of  director  of  a  gymnasium  at  Berlin,  where 
he  nassed  the  last  twehty-six  years  of  bis  life,  and 
died  in  May,  1793.  His  literary  productions 
Amonnt  to  more  than  a  hundred,  and  he  may  be  re- 
garded  as  the  earliest  writer  who  treated  the  subject 
of  modem  geography  with  criticsd  exactness.  The 
■lost  important  among  his  works  are,  "  General 
Geography,"  6  vols.  4to.,  which  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  been  translated  into  most  Euro- 
pean lasgnages ;  *'  An  Itroduction  to  the  Descrip- 
tive Geography  of  the  States  of  Europe;"  "  A  Ma- 
gasine  of  Modern  History  and  Geography,"  22  vols. 
4to. ;  "  A  Weekly  Account  of  New  Maps,"  pub- 
lished periodicallv  from  1767  to  1783;  "  Biography 
of  Celebrated  Men,"  6  vols.  8vo. ;  •*  Character  of 
Frederic  II.  King  of  Prussia ;"  "  Elements  of  Na- 
tnral  History ;"  **  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Philoso- 
phv,"  2  vols.  8vo. ;  "  History  and  Theory  of  the 
Bellefl  Lettres,"  2  vols.  8vo. 


BUSLEIDEN  (Jeeom),  was  bom  at  Arlon  in 
Luxemborgh,  towards  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  being  introduced  by  a  brother  to  the  court 
of  Charles  V.,  became  master  of  the  requests,  and 
counsellor  to  the  sovereign  council  of  Mechlin.  He 
was  employed  also  in  embassies  to  pope  Julins  II., 
and  the  kings  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  VIII.  He 
was  a  man  of  distsngnished  titerature,  and  founded  in 
the  university  of  Loavain,  the  ooUege  of  the  Three 
Tongues,  for  the  teaching  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew. Being  sent  by  the  emperor  into  Spain  in 
1517,  he  fell  ill  on  the  jonrney,  and  died  atBouf^ 
dcaux.  The  only  writing  of  his  remaining  is  a 
letter  ])refixed  to  Idore's  Utopia. 

BUS8IERE  (John  db),  born  in  1607  at  Villc> 
franche,  in  Beaujolois,  entered  among  the  Jesuits, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer.  His  French 
uoems  soon  sank  into  oblivion ;  but  his  Latin  poems, 
firet  printed  at  Lyons,  1668,  l2mo.,  are  stiU  read. 
The  principal  of  them  is,  <*  Bcanderbeg,"  an  heroic 
poem  in  eight  books ;  there  are  also,  **  Rhna  De^ 
livered;"  some  IdvUs,  and  Ecfegaes.  Bussiere 
likewise  wrote  a  '<  History  of  France,*'  2  vols.  4to. ; 
and  an  abridgement  of  universal  history,  under  th^ 
title  of  "  Fleecttli  HistorianUn."  He  died  in  the 
year]67& 

BUSSY.    See  Babutim. 

BUTE.     See  Stuart. 

BUTEO  or  BOUREL  (Jorm)  a  native  of  Dan- 
phiny,  and  a  canon  regular  of  the  order  of  St  An- 
thony at  Vieune,  distinguished  himself  by  his  writ* 
ings  on  juri^rudence  and  mathematics  Among 
his  works,  one  of  the  most  curious  is  a  "  Discourse 
on  Noah's  Ark,"  containing  various  computations 
relative  to  its  form  and  dimeasionst  He  died  in 
1564,  at  the  age  of  75. 

BUTLER.    See  Obmomd. 

BUTLER  (William),  an  eccentric  physician  of 
Cambridge,  remarkable  for  the  bold  and  often  sue. 
cessfiil  manner  in  which  he  treated  his  patients.  He 
died  in  1618,  a«ed  62. 

BUTLER  (Cbarlbs),  a  native  of  Hampshire, 
author  of  a  book  tn  heea,  called  the  **  Feminine 
Monarchy,"  and  of  a  treatise  on  music.  He  was 
master  of  Basingstoke  soheol,  and  viear  of  Lanrenee 
Wotton,  and  died  1647. 

BUTLER  (Samubl),  was  the  son  of  a  fiumer  at 
Strensham  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  was  bom, 
according  to  one  aceount  in  1600,  acoording  to  ano- 
ther in  1612.  After  a  grammar  education  at  the 
free-school  in  Worcester,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  resided  six  or  seven  years.  On  his  return 
to  his  own  county,  he  lived  some  years  as  clerk  to 
Mr.  Jeffreys  of  Earl's  Groom,  an  eminent  justice  of 
the  peace,  where  he  had  leisure  enough  to  prosecnte 
his  literary  studies,  particularly  those  to  which  he 
was  most  attached,  history  and  poetry.  He  after- 
wards lived  under  the  patronage  of  Elisabeth  countess 
of  Kent,  where  he  had  access  to  a  well-iumished 
library,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  acquaintance 
with  the  learned  Selden,  who  employed  him  as  a  se- 
cretary or  amanuensis.  His  next  residence  was 
with  sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  fattiily 
at  Cople  in  Bedfordshire,  and  a  distinguished  com- 
mander under  Cromwell.  The  mannen  and  prin- 
ciples to  which  Butler  was  witness  in  this  place, 
gave  him  the  hint,  and  supplied  him  with  the  map 
terials,  of  his  famous  **  Hudibras."  After  the  re- 
storation, Butler  was  made  secretary  to  Richard  eari 
of  Carberry,  loid  pret ident  of  Wales,  who  appelated 
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him  steward  to  the  court  held  at  Ludlow  castle,  and 
about  the  same  period  he  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a 
lady  of  good  family  and  some  fortune.  The  first 
part  of  Hudibras  was  printed  in  1663»  and  no  poem 
was  eTer  more  popular,  especially  with  the  prevail- 
ing party  in  churth  and  state*  Its  remarkable  pas- 
sages were  got  by  heart,  and  served  as  common- 
place for  quotation;  and  the  king  himself  was  per- 
petually answering  his  courtiers  out  of  Hudibras. 
Vet  the  author  obtained  little  more  than  praise  and 
barren  promises ;  and  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  misrepresentation  that  he  was  ever  reduced  to  ab- 
solute indigence,  yet  he  passed  his  days  in  an  ob- 
scure and  narrow  condition.  An  attempt  to  obtain 
him  the  patronage  of  the  witty  and  profligate  Villiers 
duke  of  Buckingham  failed,  througn  the  volatility  of 
that  nobleman ;  and  Charles  II.  hi^  too  little  feeling 
and  too  much  prodigality  to  be  a  munificent  rewarder 
of  the  humble  merit  of  a  man  of  letters.  He  is  said, 
indeed,  once  to  have  ordered  him  a  gratuity  of  300/. 
which  the  poet  honourably  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  some  debts  he  had  been  obliged  to  contract  Re- 
spected for  his  inte^ty,  and  beloved  by  his  few 
intimates  for  his  social  qualities,  he  died  in  1680, 
and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's  church,  Govent  garden, 
at  the  expense  of  his  friend  Mr.  Longueville  of  the 
Temple.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
among  the  poets  in  Westminster-abbey,  in  1721,  by 
alderman  Barber,  the  printer.  The  leading  purpose 
of  Hudibras  is  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  religious 
and  political  principles  of  the  puritans,  as  they  ap- 
peared after  the  civil  war  which  overthrew  church 
and  state  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  is  this 
work  abne  which  has  made  Buder  famous.  After 
his  death  was  published,  under  the  title  of  his 
**  Posthumous  Works,"  a  collection  of  pieces,  most 
of  them  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  and  none  of  much 
value.  A  much  more  respecteble  publication  ap- 
peared in  17^9,  entitled  "  Genuine  Remains  m 
prose  and  verse  of  Mr.  Butler,  from  the  original 
manuscripts,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  W.  Lon- 
gueville, Esq.,"  2  vols.  8vo. 

BUTLER  (Josbph),  the  author  of  that  master- 
piece  of  reasoning,  the  "  Analogy  of  Religion,"  was 
bom  in  1692,  at  Wantage  in  Berkshire,  where  his 
father  was  a  respectable  shopkeeper,  of  the  dissent- 
ing persuasion.  After  a  preparatory  education  at 
the  grammar-school  in  Wants^  he  was  sent  to  the 
dissenting  academy,  kept  by  Mr.  Jones,  first  at 
Gloucester,  and  afterwards  at  Tewksbury.  Hence 
he  addressed  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  some  letters, 
sUting  his  doubts  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  certain 
arguments  adjanced  by  that  great  divine  in  his 
'*  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God."  Another  subject,  that  of  the  grounds  of  non- 
conformity, engaged  Mr.  Butler's  enquiries  during 
his  stey  at  Tewksbury,  and  they  terminated  in  a 
resolution  of  conforming  to  the  esUblished  church. 
He  then  removed  to  Ouord,  where  be  was  admitted 
a  commoner  of  Oriel  college  in  1714,  shortly  after 
which,  he  took  orders;  and  in  1718,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Talbot  and  Dr.  Clarke,  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  the  Rolls  chapel.  He  continued 
m  this  stetion  till  1726,  when  he  published  a  volume 
consisting  of  fifteen  sermons  delivered  in  that  chapel, 
which  raised  him  to  a  high  degree  of  reputation  as 
an  acute  and  solid  reasoner.  They  soon  came  to  a 
second  edition,  and  they  stiU  rank  among  the  stond- 
ard  pieces  of  this  kind.  In  17^  he  resiffued  his 
iitMtioD  at  the  Rolls  for  the  living  of  Stanhope,  to 


which,  as  well  as  that  of  Haugfaton,  he  had  been 
presented  by  the  bishop  of  Ihiriiam.  Some  time 
after,  he  was  created  LL.  D.,  and  made  chaplain  to 
lord  chancellor  Talbot,  who  also  gave  him.  a  prebend 
in  the  church  at  Rochester,  and  it  was  agreed  thai 
he  should  continue  to  reside  hatf  the  year  at  Stan- 
hope. In  1736,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  doeet 
to  queen  Caroline,  and  in  that  year  hegave  to  the 
wond  his  celebrated  work  entitled,  "  The  Analogy 
of  Religion,  natural  and  revealed,  to  the  ConatitatioB 
and  Course  of  Nature."  It  was  received  with  high 
applause  by  all  who  were  accustomed  to  emi£y 
reason  and  argument  in  topics  of  religion,  and 
is  to  this  day  regarded  as  a  master-piece  of  the  kind, 
and  recommended  to  studenta  of  divinitv  in  the  aai- 
versities  and  dissenting  academies,  as  tne  beet  exer- 
cise of  their  reasoning  powers.  Duringthe  short 
remainder  of  queen  Caroline's  life,  Dr.  Butler  wu 
ordered  to  attend  upon  for  two  hours  every  ereniag; 
and  her  warm  recommendation  to  the  king  caujsd 
him,  in  1738,  to  be  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench,  by 
promotion  to  the  see  of  Bristol.  To  this  prefenunt 
was  added,  in  1740,  the  deanery  of  St  Paol'a,  when 
he  resigned  his  living  of  Stanhope,  and  devoted 
himself  to  his  new  duties.  He  displayed  great  nm- 
nificence  in  his  improvement&  of  the  episo^al  paJaee 
at  Bristol,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  eaipended 
more  than  the  revenues  of  the  see  amoonted  to  while 
he  held  it  At  this  period  he  preached  several  ser- 
mons in  the  metropolis  on  particular  oocasions, 
which  were  printed,  and  afterwards  added  to  the 
editions  of  his  former  sermons.  In  1750  he  was 
translated  to  the  rich  see  of  Durham,  and  at  hir 
primary  visitation,  delivered  a  charge  to  hii  dewy 
on  the  subject  of  **  External  Religion."  In  this,  he 
insisted  strongly  on  the  utility  of  outward  forma  and 
ceremonials  in  keeping  .up  a  sense  of  religion  among 
the  people  at  laree ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
urged  this  point,  joined  to  tiie  drcnmatance  of  his 
haviuff  put  up  a  plain  marble  cross  in  his  chapd  at 
Bristol,  subjected  him  to  the  imputation  of  a  leaning 
towards  popery.  It  is  admitted  that  his  piety  was 
of  the  gloomy  and  ascetic  kind,  but  it  has  been  since 
clearlv  proved,  that  he  was  a  sincere  protettant  A 
pampnlet  was  published  in  1752,  containing  some 
remarks  on  the  bishop's  charve,  which  was  the  o  nly 
atteck  his  writings  ever  underwent  He  died  at 
Bath  in  June  1752,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Bristol. 

BUTLER  (Alban),  a  learned  catholic  divine, 
was  bom  in  1710,  at  Appletree  in  Northamptonsbin; 
and  educated  at  the  Knglish  college  of  Donay  in 
Flanders,  where  be  was  chosen  professor  of  phito- 
sophy,  and  afterwards  of  divinity.  He  subeequently 
visited  England  on  a  religious  mission,  and  then  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  tutor  to 
his  nephew,  with  whom  he  travelled  in  France.  At 
length  be  was  made  president  of  the  coUege  off  St 
Omers,  and  died  there  in  1773.  Besides  seraaons 
and  other  religious  tracts,  he  wrote,  "  Letteta  on 
Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes;"  but  his  mostimpoitaal 
literary  production  is  entitled  "  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
Martyrs,  and  other  principal  Saints,"  5  vols.  4tOn 
since  republished  in  12  vob.  8vo. 

BUTLER  (Chables),  an  eminent  conveynnoer 
and  writer,  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper,  and  bosn 
in  Pall  Mall,  London,  August  15,  1750.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Roman-catholic  academy  at  Ham- 
mersmith, and  at  the  English  college  of  Donay. 
Being  intended  for  the  legal  profesrco,  he  was  en 
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teml  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  the  first 
Uaman-catbolic  called  to  the  bar  ^f^r  the  relief  act 
of  1791.  He,  however,  never  argoed  any  case  ex- 
cept the  celohrated  one  of  Cholmondeley  v.  Clinton, 
beug  chiefly  employed  as  a  chamber  council.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  conveyancers  of  his 
\jm9f  and  both  by  his  writings  and  practice,  obtained 
high  legal  reputation.  His  **  Essay  on  the  iiegality 
of  Impressing  Seamen ;"  continuation  of  Hargrave's 
edition  of  "  Coke  upon  Lyttleton;'*  and  an  edition 
of  "Peanie  on  Contingent  Remainders;"  oonstttute 
the  chief  part  of  his  profeesional  writings^  But  it  is 
as  the  antnor  of  a  variebr  of  historical  and  religioaB 
works  by  which  Mr.  Butler  is  more  generally  known 
to  the  public.  The  principal  <3  these  are  his 
*'  Hons  BiblicsB,"  which  has  gone  through  five 
editions,  and  been  translated  into  French;  '*  Hons 
JuridiosD  Subsecina;"  "  Succinct  History  of  the 
Geographical  and  Political  Revolutions  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Germany,  &c.*'  of  which  three  editions  have 
been  printed ;  "  Historical  Memoir  of  the  Church 
of  France;"  an  "  Historical  and  Literary  Acconnt 
of  'he  FormuIarieSy  Confessions  of  Faith,  or  Sym- 
bolic Books  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and 
principal  Protestant  Churches ;"  a  continuation  of 
Alban  Butlei^s  '*  Lives  of  the  Saints ;"  the  "  Book 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;"  the  **  Lives  of 
Fenelon,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  &c.;"  besides  several 
letters  and  pamphlets  relative  to  the  Catholic  church. 


tion  of  his  works  in  1823i.  He  was  made  a  king's 
council  and  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  a  few 
months  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  2d  of  June,  1832. 

BUTTS  (sir  William),  i|hytician  to  Henry 
VIII.,  was  knighted  by  that  lung.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in  his  "  Henry  VIII.," 
as  the  great  friend  of  Cranmer.     He  died  in  1545. 

BUXTON  (Jbdediah),  an  extraordinary  calcu- 
lator, wcw  bom  at  Eberton  in  Derbyshire.  He  was 
once  asked  this  question :  In  a  body  whose  three 
sides  are  23,145,789  yards,  5,642,732  yards,  and 
54,965  yards,  how  many  cubical  eighths  of  an  inch  f 
He  iminediately  set  to  work,  though  in  the  midst  of 
an  hundred  labourers,  and  in  about  five  hours  pro- 
duced the  exact  answer.  In  1754  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  introduced  to  the  royal  society.  He 
was  also  taken  to  see  Richard  HI.  at  Drnry-lanc, 
where  instead  of  paying  attention  to  the  entertain- 
ment, be  was  engaged  in  counting  how  many  words 
Gatrick  uttered,  and  the  steps  of  the  dancers.  He 
died  at  about  70  years  of  age. 

BUXTORP  (John),  was  bom  in  1565  at  Camen 
in  Westphalia,  and  having  married  and  settled  at 
BasiH,  he  was  engaged  by  the  magistrates  in  the 
profesaorship  of  the  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  languages, 
whidi  he  taught  during  life  with  high  reputation. 
He  ind>lished  many  works  of  great  utility  to  stu- 
dwts.  These  are,  bis  <'  Ijcxioon  Chaldldcum, 
Thaharadieam,  et  Rabbinicum;"  a  small  "Hebrew 
•od  Chaldaic  Dictionary,"  composed  of  words  from 
theBibte  only;  **  Tkesanras  Linguss  Hebraicn;" 
a  tmaU  "  Hebrew  Grammar,"  much  esteemed ;  an 
ediliea  of  it  was  published  at  Leyden,  revised  by 
Letiadoii ;  a  large  "  Hebrew  BiMe,  with  the  Rabbi- 
nical and  Chal£iic  Paraphrases,  the  Massora,  &c.," 
4  volfc  fidio/Basi],  1618-19;  **  Synagoge  Judaica," 
Univ.  Ao^.— Nos.  77  &  78. 


a  collection  of  Jewish  modes  and  ceremonies ;  "  In- 
stitntio  Epistolaris  Hebraica,"  a  collection  of  He- 
brew letters ;  "  Concordantifle  Hebraica?/*  and  "  Bib- 
liotheca  Rabbinica."  This  very  industrious  and 
useful  man  died  at  Basil  in  1629.-— John,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Basil  in  1599,  was  likewise  pro^ 
lessor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  that  city.  He 
translated  some  works  of  the  rabbins,  and  published 
"  A  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  Lexicon,"  4to.  1621.  ftc, 
and  died  at  Baal  in  1664. 

BUXTORF  (John  Jambs,  and  John),  ^succes- 
sively profi»Mors  in  the  aame  chair  at  Basil,  and 
both  writers  on  subjects  of  Hebrew  literature. 

BUZANVAL  (Nicholas  Choart  db),  an  ex- 
emplary French  prcUte,  bom  at  Paris  in  1611,  waA 
brought  up  to  tUe  profession  of  the  law,  and  was 
successivety  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Brit- 
tany, and  in  the  great  council,  master  of  reouests^ 
and  counsellor  of  state.  He  was  also  sent  omoassa- 
dor  to  Switaerland.  In  1652  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Beanvais,  when  he  laid  it  down  as  a  rale  to  himself, 
never  to  visit  either  the  capital  or  the  court  He 
founded  hospitals  in  several  parts  of  his  diocese,  and 
at  his  own  expense  he  supported  a  seminary  ibr  the 
education  of  the  clergy  destined  to  support  his  nu- 
merous parishes,  as  well  as  an  inferior  jeminary  for 
children  selected  from  the  various  districts  within 
his  see.  He  was  one  of  the  four  bishops  who  refused 
to  sign  the  formulary,  but  be  was  also  one  of  the 
first  of  them  who  yielded  to  the  accommodation 
which  produced  the  peace  of  Clement  IX.  He  died 
in  1679. 

BUZOT  (Francis  Nicholas  Leonard),  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  French  revolution,  was  bom  at 
Bvreux,  March  1760.  He  was  member  of  the  na- 
tional assembly  and  of  the  conventinu,  where  he  wr»( 
sumamed  the  EoUProphety  because  be  constantly 
inveighed  against  pretended  plots  and  suspocied  ma- 
chinations. He  had  the  courage  to  attack  the  Or- 
leans  party,   and  particularly  Danton  and  Robes- 

Sierre,  in  consequence  of  which  his  destruction  was 
erreed.  He  was  proscribed  May  -31,  1793,  but 
escaped,  and  wandered  poor,  wretched,  and  desti- 
tute in  the  department  of  Calvados,  where  he  died— 
according  to  some,  by  poison,  to  others,  by  suicide. 
His  enemies  used  to  call  him  king  Bucot 

BYNifiUS  (Anthony),  a  native  of  Utrecht,  and 
pupil  of  Gnovius,  died  at  Deventer  in  1698,  aged 
44,  author  of  "Christus  Cmrifixus,"  &c. 

BYNO  (Gborgk).     See  Torrington. 

BYNG  (John),  fourth  son  of  George  earl  of  Tor- 
rinffton,  entered  the  British  navy  when  young,  and 
by  nis  merits,  and  the  influence  of  his  name,  at- 
tained the  mnk  of  admiraL  Being  sent  to  relieve 
fort  St  Philip  in  Minorca,  when  blockaded  by  a 
French  fleet,  he  was  unfortunate  enough  lo  hesitate 
in  engaging  the  enemy,  when  a  bold  attack  might 
perhaps  have  gained  him  the  victory.  This  drew 
the  clamours  of  the  nation  against  him ;  and  the  mi- 
nistry, who  wished  to  avert  the  public  odium  from 
their  unsnccessfbl  measures,  beheld  with  seeming 
satisfaction  the  unpopularity  of  the  admiral,  and 
when  he  was  condemned  by  a  court  martial,  they 
suffered  him,  thoi^h  recommended  to  mercy,  to  be 
executed.  He  was  shot  at  Portsmouth,  March  14, 
1757,  and  met  his  death  with  great  resignation. 

BYNKERSHOECK  (Cornblius  Van),  a  Dutch 
lawyer,  bom  at  Middleburg  in  1675,  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Leyden,  and  president  of  the  roun- 
cil  of  Holland.     He  died  in  1743.     Bynkershoeck 
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was  one  of  the  most  learned  among  modern  civilians. 
His  works  were  published  at  Geneva  in  1761,  and 
at  Leyden  in  1766. 

B  X  RGE  (Justus),  an  eminent  mathematical  in- 
atniment  maker  in  rnnce,  to  whom  the  inrention 
of  logarithms  is  attributed.  He  flonrished  \t  the 
end  of  the  16th  century. 

BYRNE  (William^,  an  eminent  landscikpe  en- 
ffira?er»  was  a  native  or  London,  and  after  studying 
his  art  at  Paris  under  Aliamet  and  Wille,  returned 
to  England,  and  distinguished  himself  by  a  variety 
of  admiraUe  performances.  He  died  September  24, 
1805,  aged  62. 

BYROM  (John),  famous  as  an  inventor  of  ste- 
nography was  bom  in  1691  at  Kersall  near  Man- 
chester. ^Having  ^praduated  M.A.  at  Cambridge,  he 
went  to  Mon^eher  to  study  physic,  and  while 
abroad  became  an  admirer  of  the  mysticism  of 
father  Malebranche,  and  the  wild  reveries  of  madame 
Bourignon  and  Jacob  Behn.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land he  adopted  the  employment  of  teaching  |short- 
hand  on  new  and  improved  principles,  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1724^  and  died  at 
Manchester  in  1763.  Byrom  wrote  verse  with  ex- 
traordinary  facility,  and  produced  some  pieces  on 
very  unusual  subjects.  All  his  productions  are 
included  in  *'  Chalmers's  Collection  of  the  English 
PoeU." 

BYRON  (John),  the  second  son  of  William, 
the  fourth  lord  Byron,  by  his  third  wife,  was  bom  at 
Newstead  abbey,  November  8,  1723^  and  at  an  early 
ace  entered  as  a  midshipman  in  the  British  navy. 
He  still  held  that  rank  in  1740,  when  the  expedition 
to  the  South  Sea  against  the  Spaniards  took  place 
under  the  command  of  commodore  Anson.  The 
Wager,  captain  Cheap,  to  which  Mr.  Byron  be- 
longed, was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  squadron, 
and  wrecked  on  a  desert  island  to  the  southward  of 
Chiloe.  After  encountering  the  most  dreadful  suf- 
ferings from  famine,  a  small  number  of  the  crew, 
including  the  captain  and  Mr.  Byron,  reached  the 
isle  of  Chiloe,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
to  the  Spaniards.  They  were  afterwards  removed 
to  Chili,  and  detained  some  time  at  Valparaiso  and 
St  Jago ;  but  were  at  length  allowed  to  return  to 
England,  where  they  arrived  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  five  years.  At  a  subsequent  period  Mr. 
BvTon  published  a  "Narrative"  of  his  disastrous 
adventures,  which  is  extremely  interesting;  not 
only  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  also  Arom 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  written.  Byron  gradually 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  to  make 
discoveries  in  the  South  Sea.  He  sailed  from  Eng- 
land June  21,  1764,  and  having  circumnavigated 
the  globe,  returned  home  in  May,  1766.  He  was 
subsequently  made  an  admiral,  and  commanded  in 
the  West  indies  during  the  American  war.  He 
died  in  1768,  leaving  one  son  John,  Who  dying  be- 
fore his  uncle  lord  Byron,  the  title  of  the  latter  de- 
scended to  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  memoir. 

BYRON  (Geobob  Gordon  Noel,  lord),  grand- 
son of  the  celebrated  admiral,  and  only  son  of  cap- 
tain  Byron  by  his  second  wife,  was  bora  in  Holies- 
street,  London,  January  22,  17S8.  His  father,  a 
heartless  and  extravagant  profligate,  died  in  1791 ; 
and  in  the  following  year  young  Byron,  who  then 
resided  with  his  mother  at  Aberdeen,  was  sent  to  a 
day-school  in  the  town.  Even  at  this  eariy  age  he 
manifcited  a  proud,  irritable,  and  untractabie  spirit. 


of  which  many  instances  have  been  recorded  by  hu 
various  biographers.  He  could  not  bear  to  hear  Cfat 
malformation  in  one  of  his  feet  spoken  of;  stimck  at 
a  person  who  once  remarked  it,  and  tegarded  Us 
mother  with  horror  and  ai  ersion  for  calling  him  *a 
lame  brat."  On  his  accession  to  the  fiunuy  title  m 
1798,  he  removed  to  Newstead,  and  in  1799  la 
London,  where  his  guardian,  the  eail  of  Caiiisie^ 
placed  him  under  the  medial  care  of  Dr.  BuIKe, 
and  .sent  him  to  school  at  Dr.  Glennie'a,  at  Dohrich. 
Here  his  pompous  demeanour  procored  Ibr  hsot 
among  the  boys  the  appellation  of  the  Old  EngSJi 
Baron;  but  upon  the  whole,  he  was  liked  both  by  lis 
master  and  school-fellows.  He  was  making  great 
progress  in  his  studies,  when  they  were  intempted 
by  the  imprudent  fondness  of  his  mother,  wfco  had 
hmi  home  so  repeatedly,  that  lord  Carliale  took  hia 
away  altogether,  and  sent  him  to  Harrow.  Atthb 
school,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  nasaed  sobs 
of  the  happiest  days  of  his  life,  and  on  nis  removal 
to  Trinity  colle^  Cambridge,  in  1805,  aays  that  it 
save  him  a  bitter  pang  to  reflect  fbat  he  was  no 
longer  a  boy.  It  was  during  his  stay  at  Harrow 
that  he  fell  m  love  with  Miss  Chaworth,  the  Mary  of 
his  poems,  and  the  loss  of  whose  hand,  though  hs 
had  no  reaaonable  grounds  for  hoping  to  obtun  ^ 
certainly  gave  him  a  wound  which  he  ever  aflR- 
wards  felt  He  was  informed  of  her  marriage  wi& 
Mr.  Musters  in  the  year  just  mentioned ;  and  the 
next  time  he  saw  her,  she  had  become  a  mother.  H» 
feelings  on  this  occasion  he  has  beautifnlly  described 
in  his  Lines  beginnine  **  When  first  I  anw  diy  &• 
vourite  child."  The  lady  to  whom  they  are  addiened 
is  now  no  more.  Byron  left  Harrow  with  the  repa- 
tation  of  a  brave,  clever,  wayward  boy,  and  vas 
recollected  by  his  school-fellows  as  one  whoM  ^ 
was  more  than  ordinarily  prompt  to  avenge  an  in- 
sult or  injury,  offered'  either  to  himself  or  lo  those 
unable  to  protect  themselves.  At  the  nniTersity  he 
was  dissipated  and  extravagant,  and  it  was  not  tiH 
the  appearance  of  his  *'  Hours  of  Idleness,*'  in  1807, 
that  any  one  suspected  him  of  a  taste  for  literalaxeL 
This  production  gave  rise  to  the  memorable  critidfli 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  was  followed  by 
lord  Byron's  stiU  more  memorable  "  English  Bsiw 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,"^-a  keen  and  p<^hcd  satire 
upon  almost  all  the  writers  of  the  day.  It  appeared 
shortly  after  tbe  author  had  taken  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  inmiediately  established  hit 
reputation,  being  considered  equal  to  Pone's  '<Dan> 
ciad."  Before  ue  first  edition  was  exnansted  hii 
lordship  left  England,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  and  during  his  stav  abroad  swam  frouk  Sestos 
to  Abydos,  and  composed  his  first  canto  of  **  ChiMs 
Harol'd."  This,  on  his  i^tnm  to  England,  in  Jnly, 
1811,  he  put  into  the  hands  of  his  friend  Mr.  DallM, 
together  with  a  paraphrase  of  Horace's  ■*Aitof 
Poetry,"  expressing  hu  intention  of  pabUshing  ^ 
latter.  Mr.  Dallas  with  difficulty  persuaded  hm  of 
the  superiority  of  Ghilde  Harold  to  the  paraphiass^ 
and  to  consent  to  its  publication  instead.  It  m^ 
peared  in  the  spring  of  1812,  a  short  while  after  tiba 
death  of  Mrs.  &yron,  and  her  son's  first  appeaiaaoa 
as  a  speaker  in  the  boose  of  brds,  on  the  qneatisa 
of  the  Nottingham  firame-breaking  bilL  His  gpinirh 
was  thought  nothing  of  in  comparison  with  his  poca^ 
which  obtained  for  him  the  most  brilliant  edat,  and 
for  Mr.  Dallas,  to  whom  he  presented  the  copyiighl, 
the  sum  of  600i.  We  should  not  have  mentioBsd 
the  death  of  his  nother  without  giving  Mr.  Mooi«*a 
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■tatement  of  the  impression  it  m«de  upon  hia  lord- 
aliip.  He  says  that  he  bunt  into  tears,  declared  he 
had  lost  his  only  friend,  called  for  his  boy  Rushton 
to  spar  with,  and  put  such  force  into  his  blows*  as 
plaiiily  shewed  he  was  more  than  usually  excited. 
In  1813  he  added  to  his  fame  by  his  "Giaour**  and 
"  Bride  of  Abydos,"  and  in  the  following  year  ap- 
peared his  "Corsair,"  of  which  14,000  copies  are 
■aid  to  have  been  sold  intone  day.  In  January 
1815  he  married  the  daughter  of  sir  Ralph  Milbank, 
after  haring  twice  made  her  the  offer  of  his  hand, 
which  she  at  first  refused.  His  marriage  day  he 
regarded  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  fear,  no  less  on 
accoant  of  an  old  fortune.teller*s  prediction  that  27 
was  to  be  a  dangerous  age  for  him,  than  of  the  fact 
of  his  mother's  wedding  ring,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  lost,  having  oeen  dug  up  just  after  the 
match  was  concluded.  "I  thought,**  he  says,  "it 
was  sent  on  purpose  for  the  wedding,  but  my  mo- 
therms  marriage  had  not  been  a  fortunate  one,  and 
this  ring  was  doomed  to  be  the  seal  of  an  unhappier 
union  still."  Lady  Byron  gave  birth  to  a  daughter 
about  ten  months  alter  her  marriage,  an  event  that 
was  in  a  few  weeks  followed  by  her  total  separation 
from  his  lordship.  Various  reasons  have  been  stated 
for  this  step,  but  the  true  cause  will  now  probably 
never  be  known.  The  subject  of  our  memoir  de. 
dared  their  separation  to  have  been  voluntary,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  own  embarrassments,  which 
were  so  great  at  the  time,  that  the  bailiffiB  were  iu 
possession  of  his  goods.  Other  accounts  impute  to 
him  a  course  of  conduct  which,  if  true,  would  excuse 
the  step  taken  by  his  wife ;  such  as  firing  a  pistol 
nnder  her  window  during  her  confinement,  and  in- 
troducing into  her  house,  in  the  character  of  a  mis- 
tress, the  celebrated  actress  Mrs.  Mardyn.  All  this 
has  been  contradicted,  and  was  certainly  not  the 
real,  if  the  ostensible,  cause  of  their  disunion.  The 
result  of  an  attempt  to  bring  them  together  again, 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Lushington,  ended  in  that  gen- 
tleman's declaration,  that  it  was  immmihU  a  reunion 
could  tske  place  after  certain  disclosures  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  and  which  disclosures  he  has 
since  declared  it  was  equally  impossible  for  lady 
Byron  eren  in  vindication  of  herself  to  make  known 
to  the  wcnrld.  Lord  Byron,  however,  did  not  feel 
much  regret  at  the  termination  of  his  nuptial  inter- 
coarse,  and  what  little  he  experienced  was  probably 
soon  dissipated  by  poetry  and  travel.  He  left  Eng- 
land in  April,  18i6,  having  previously  publibh^l 
his  celebrated  "  Fare  thee  well,"  and  his  poems  of 
"Lara,"  "the  Siege  of  Corinth,"  and  "Parisina." 
His  principal  residence  abroad  was  at  Venice,  where 
in  the  midst  of  a  licentious  coarse  of  life  he  com- 
posed his  celebrated  ode  to  that  city,  "  Beppo," 
"the  Lament  of  Tasso,*'  "Manfred,"  "the  Prisoner 
of  Chilbn,"  and  the  third  and  fourth  cantos  of 
"  ChUde  Harold.*'  His  more  gross  attachments  were 
followed  by  the  comparative  refined  one  for  the  coun- 
tess Guiccioli,  a  lady  who  abandoned  her  husband 
with  great  complaisance,  and  whose  father  with  at 
least  8S  much,  admitted  her  under  his  own  roof,  that 
sh^  might  receive  with  more  facility  the  visits  of  her 
paramour.  They  did  not  reside  in  the  same  house, 
Mt  removed  together  to  Ravenna,  his  lordship  resid- 
ing in  the  town,  and  the  countess  and  her  father,  the 
eooni  Gsmba»  at  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood.  An 
ittsarrection  of  the  Carbonari,  in  which  both  him- 
•rif  and  the  Qambas  were  supposed  to  have  had 
•«ns  share,  induced  them  to  quit  Ravenna  for  Pisa, 


and  subsequently  for  Leghorn.  His  affectiou  for 
the  countess  was  probably  on  the  wane  when  he  left 
this  tovm  for  Geneva,  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  and 
his  subsequent  determination  to  visit  Greece  seems 
to  have  been  in  some  degree  influenced  by  his  wish 
to  escape  from  a  connexion  which  had  become  at 
least  tedious  and  insipid.  Both  the  adulterer  and 
adultress,  however,  parted  on  good  terms,  and  as  the 
former  was  accompanied  as  far  as  Cephalonia  by  the 
brother  of  his  inamorata,  we  may  infer  that  her 
family  did  not  regard  his  departure  in  a  dishonour- 
able light  He  arrived  at  Missolonghi  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January  1824,  and  was  received  by  the  in- 
habitants with  enthusiasm.  His  first  efforts  in  the 
Greek  cause  were  to  attempt  to  infuse  a  spirit  of 
subordination  into  the  troops,  and  of  union  among 
their  chiefs.  He  was  successful  in  neither,  and  to 
the  disappointment  and  anxiety  he  felt  in  conse- 
Qoenoe,  is  to  be  attributed  his  last  and  fatal  illness. 
He  was  seised  with  a  fever  at  the  commencement  of 
the  month  of  April,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed 
on  the  12th,  and  deprived  him  of  life  on  the  19th, 
after  a  previous  lethargy  of  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  might  have  been  saved,  but  for 
his  oostinacy  in  refusing  to  be  bled  until  it  was  too 
late,  and  but  for  the  conflicting,  indecisive  course 
pursued  by  his  physicians.  His  last  words  had  re- 
ference to  his  wife,  his  child,  and  his  sister,  and  he 
appeared  to  suffer  great  agony  at  being  unable  to 
collect  his  mind  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
something  to  his  valet  Fletcher,  whom  he  had  sent 
for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  threatened  to  toiment 
hereafter,  if  he  did  not  take  down  his  last  directions 
accuratelv.  His  words,  however,  became  unintelli- 
gible, and  what  he  intended  to  communicate  is  left 
to  conjecture.  His  death  created  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world;  the  authori- 
ties of  Missolonghi  ordered  a  public  mourning,  and 
in  the  numerous  tributes  to  his  memory  that  issued 
from  the  various  presses  of  Europe,  all  but  his  ta- 
lents appeared  to  have  been  forgotten.  His  charac- 
ter has  been  since  more  calmly  considered,  and  the 
result  is  to  his  disadvantage,  notwithstanding  the 
biographical  appeal  of  Mr.  Moore  to  the  public  in 
his  favour.  We  may  here  observe  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  papers  given  by  his  lordship  to  Mr. 
Moore  at  Venice,  from  which  the  latter  was  to  have 
composed  lord  Byron*s  life,  weie  partially  destroyed 
at  the  desire  of  the  noble  jjoefs  family,  to  whose 
wishes  Mr.  Moore  acceded  at  a  personal  sacrifice  of 
2000/.  His  account,  therefore,  of  his  lordship  is 
still  imperfect,  and  is  exceedingly  partial,  vague, 
and  desultory.  Mr.  Gait,  Mr.  Medwin,  and  Mr. 
Dallas  also  published  memoirs  of  the  life  of  lord 
Byron,  and  upon  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  pay 
more  attention  to  their  united  statements  than  to 
those  of  Mr.  Moore.  But  even  his  most  partial 
biographer  says  but  little  that  will  advance  the  cha- 
racter of  lord  Byron  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
prefer  virtue  to  genius,  wisdom  to  wit.  Proud, 
vain,  and  sensitive,  he  writhed  under  the  ill  opinion 
of  a  world  he  affected  to  despise,  and  while  he  pro- 
fessed to  forsake  mankind  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
intellectual  faculties,  was  pursuing  a  regimen  to 
avert  the  horrors  of  corpulency,  and  suffering  the 
torture  of  a  machine  to  conceal  an  accidental  de- 
formity in  one  of  his  feet  He  prided  himself  more 
upon  his  descent  than  his  talents,  and  seems  to  have 
considered  his  skill  in  pistol  shooting,  prowess  in 
boxing,  and  courage  in  swimming  across  the  Helles- 
•  ^  3  Q  2 
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pont,  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  title  to  immortality. 
Some  literal  and  noble  traits  have  been,  however, 
related  of  him,  which  prove  him  to  have  possessed 
the  seeds  of  a  higher  and  better  spirit  than  he  uni- 
formly displayed.  His  pecuniary  aid  was  always 
ready  for  those  who  needed  it,  and  though  his  gene- 
rosity proceeded  more  fh>m  impulse  than  principle, 
it  was  generally  beneficiallv  and  prudently  exerted. 
If  he  was  a  libertine  himself,  he  took  care  to  repress 
licentiousness  in  those  under  him,  but  he  always 
used  his  authority  with  kindness,  and  by  his  servants 
was  less  feared  than  beloved.  To  cure  one  of  his 
male  attendants  of  his  amorous  propensities,  he 
caused  a  young  Suliote,  dressed  as  a  woman,  to  en- 
tice the  former  into  an  apartment  where  a  pretended 
husband  bestowed  a  hearty  thrashing  upon  the  dis- 
appointed gallant,  who  was  fur  the  future  less  solici- 
tous of  obtaining  female  favours.  Accordins  to 
Shelley,  lord  Byron  was  disposed  to  believe  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  no  proof  of  this  appears  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  latter.  On  some  occasions  he  used  to  call 
himself  a  Christian,  and  a  supposition  may  arise 
that  he  was  a  catholic,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  by 
Fletcher,  that  for  the  last  eight  years  before  his 
death,  he  always  made  Friday  a  fast-day,  and  used 
to  fall  on  his  knees  whenever  he  met  any  religious 
processions.  He  certainly  educated  a  natural  daugh- 
ter of  his  in  the  faith  of  the  Qhurch  of  Rome,  but  in 
the  absence  of  other  information  as  to  his  religious 
sentiments  than  that  just  stated,  his  works  are  the 
only  sources  to  which  we  can  refer.  His  most  famous 
productions,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are 
his  tragedies  of  "  Werner,"  "  Marino  Faliero,"  "  The 
Two  Foscari,"  and  "  Sardanapalus,"  "  The  Prophecy 
of  Dante,"  "  Cain,"  "  Heaven  and  Earth," 
"  Mazeppa,"  «*  Don  Juan,"  and  *'  The  Vision  of 
Judgment."  The  last  was  published  in  the  "  Libe- 
ral," a  periodical  carried  on  by  thejoint  efforts  of  his 
lordship,  Mr.  Shelley,  and  Leigh  Hunt.  As  a  poet 
Byron  ranks  as  the  greatest  and  most  original  of  the 
19th  century,  and  comes  nearer  to  Sbakspeare  and 
Milton  than  any  writer  to  which  this  or  any  other 
country  has  given  birth.  In  power,  passion,  energy, 
and  sublimity  of  style  and  thought,  he  is  unrivalled. 
He  disdains,  as  it  were,  our  admiration,  vet  com- 
mands and  even  compels  it,  and  we  are  held  by  a 
spell,  not  always  the  most  pleasing,  when  we  have 


once  resigned  ounelves  to  the  influence  of  kis  so^^ 
His  poems  have  been  deprecated  in  a  noval  sens, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  ofUn  ezdte  injuri- 
ous, and  seldom  beneficial  impressions.  No  mut^ 
however,  will  rise  with  danger  from  a  pcranl  of  hb 
exquisite  "  Hebrew  Melodies,"  *'  The  PriwDcr  si 
Chillon,"  «  The  Lament  of  Tasso^"  ^d  that  austtr- 
piece  of  his  pnius,  **  Childe  Harold."  The  latest 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  Svo., 
with  his  lordship's' life  by  Moore. 

BZOVIUS  or  BZOWSKI  (Abraham),  was  Wra 
in  Poland  in  1567,  and  studied  at  Cracow,  where  he 
entered  into  the  order  of  Dominicans.  B«Dg  ssat 
by  his  superiors  into  Italy,  he  read  lectures  ia  phi- 
losophy at  Milan,  and  in  divinity  at  Bologna,  taA 
on  his  return  to  PoUnd  he  preached  and  taught  viA 
great  applause,  and  was  made  principal  of  a  coQcfe 
of  his  Older.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  became  h- 
brarian  to  the  duke  of  Bracciano;  and  having  ceoK 
posed  an  "  Abridgment  of  Ecclesiastical  Historr,** 
taken  chiefly  from  the  annals  of  cardinal  Baionias, 
it  was  recommended  to  him  by  some  learned  men  te 
undertake  the  continoation  of  that  anthoi's  ^reat 
work.  It  was  comprised  in  twelve  volumes  fbbo^  of 
which  nine  have  been  printed,  vis.,  eight  at  Cologne 
from  1616  to  1630,  and  the  ninth  at  Rome  ia  167t 
It  is  a  performance  of  great  labour ;  and  the  spirit 
of  his  predecessor  is  Amy  maintained  in  arrogatiag 
plenary  power  to  the  papal  see,  and  pleadiag  its 
cause  on  all  occasions ;  but  the  general  merit  of  the 
work  is  much  inferior.  By  his  violent  abase  of  Iks 
emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavana,  he  excited  the  legal 
complaints  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  a  devcendaat  ef 
the  same  house,  who  obliged  him  to  make  a  pohSe 
retraction.  He  mortally  offended  the  Fraociscaas 
by  stigmatising  the  memory  of  their  great  heio 
Scotus,  the  subtle  doctor,  as  well  as  by  other  in- 
stances of  hostility  to  them ;  and  he  also  gave  di»> 
pleasure  to  the  potent  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Oi  the 
whole,  his  work  is  in  little  esteem.  Bcovius  alss 
wrote  the  "  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  in  3  vols.,  and  a 
vast  number  of  other  works,  which  are  coaspleldy 
sank  into  oblivion.  He  quitted  the  Vatican  befoie 
his  death  on  account  of  tlie  murder  of  cnie  of  his 
servants  by  a  robber;  and  retired  to  the  Dominicaa 
convent  of  Minerva,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1637. 


CAAB  or  CAB  BEN-ZOHAIR,  an  eminent 
Arabian  poet  and  rabbin,  who,  after  writing  some 
bitter  satirical  verses  against  Mahomet,  became  a 
convert  to  the  religion  of  the  prophet,  and  presented 
him  with  a  copy  of  verses  in  his  praise.     Mahomet 

f  ranted  him  his  pardon,  and  received  him  to  favour, 
le  even  honoured  him  with  the  present  of  his 
mantle,  which  the  caliph  Moavias  afterwards  pur- 
chased at  a  great  price  from  his  heirs.  Caab  is  said 
to  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
Koran.  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  Hejira, 
A.  D.  622. 

CABADES,  CAVADES,  or  COBAD,  king  of 
Persia,  son  of  Pereses,  or  Piroust,  succeeded  his 
brother,  or  uncle,  Balasch  or  Obalas  about  the  year 
486.  He  was  a  prince  of  splendid  qualities,  and  be- 
gan by  subduing  the  Euthalite  Huns,  who  molested 


Persia  by  continual  invasions.  His  tyraaiiy  sad 
dissolute  manners,  however,  soon  rendered  him  oh 
noxious  to  his  own  subjects ;  and  by  adopting  the 
prindples  of  the  fanatical  impostor  Masdak,  and 
issuing  an  edict  for  the  community  of  wonea,  he  so 
offended  his  nobles,  that  they  deposed  him,  and  a^ 
pointed  a  regent  or  king  in  his  stead.  Calndcs  was 
doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  hot  by  means 
of  an  amorous  connection  between  his  wife  and  As 
keeper  of  the  castle  where  he  was  confined,  ha  aude 
his  escape  after  four  years' imprisonment,  and  va* 
covered  his  crown  in  501.  In  order  to  repay  his 
allies  the  sums  due  for  their  services,  he  mada  war 
in  502  upon  the  Romans,  then  governed  by  Anas> 
tasius  emperor  of  the  east,  and  took  Amida.  ^  Be 
defeated  several  Roman  generals  sent  against  fan. 
but  was  at  length  recalled  to  his  own  Country  by  an 
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irruption  of  the  Hans.  Meantime  the  Romans  in- 
vested Amida ;  and  both  nations,  tired  of  the  war, 
made  a  trace  in  505,  Cabades  selling  his  conquests 
at  a  vast  price.  The  reign  of  this  monarch,  though 
on  the  whole  fortunate,  was  disturbed  by  the  fanati- 
cism of  Mazdak,  to  which  he  was  himself  inclined, 
and  also  by  disputes  between  his  sons  concerning 
the  succession.  He  disinherited  Caoses,  the  eldest, 
«nd  fixed  all  his  hopes  upon  his  fkvourite  Chosroes. 
In  order  to  secure  the  ^oung  prince  on  the  throne, 
Cabades  negociated  his  adoption  by  the  emperor 
Justin,  who  had  succeeded  Anastasms.  This  pro- 
posal was  at  first  listened  to  by  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  court;  but  in  consequence  of  some  scruples,  it 
was  at  length  rejected.  A  renewal  of  the  war  on 
the  frontiers  soon  followed,  and  was  attended  with 
«iriou4  fortune.  Justinian  had  now  succeeded  to 
ihe  empire,  and  the  renowned  Belisarius  gathered 
ois  fint  laurels  in  the  Persian  war,  though  not  with- 
out experiencing  some  rererses.  Before  its  conclu- 
sion, Cabades,  oppressed  with  years  and  infirmities, 
closed  his  life  and  reign  in  531,  after  haying  taken 
proper  measures  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  son 
Chosroes. 

CABANIS  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated  French  I 
agricultural  and  raral  economist,  introduced  several 
improvements  into  that  science^  and  wrote  some 
works  relating  thereto.  The  principal  is  entitled 
"  Essai  sur  la  greffe."  Cabanis  died  in  the  vear 
1786,  aged  63. 

CABANIS  (Peter  John  George),  bom  at  Bay- 
<inne  in  France  about  1756,  settled  at  Paris,  and 
during  the  revolutionary  commotions,  became  con- 
nectM  with  Mirabeau,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred.  Under  the  government  of 
Buonaparte  he  was  appointed  a  senator.  He  died 
at  Meulan  in  1807.  His  works,  which  relate  prin- 
cipally to  medicine,  have  considerable  merit.  He 
also  published  an  account  of  the  last  illness  and 
death  of  Mirabeau. 

CABARRUS  (Francois,  count  of),  was  born  at 
fiayonne  in  1752,  and  settled  near  Madrid  about  the 
year  1773,  as  superintendant  of  a  soap  manufactory. 
During  the  war  between  Spain  and  North  America, 
Cabarrus  assisted  the  former  country  by  his  financial 
plana,  and  in  1782  he  established  the  bank  of  San 
Carloe.  He  fell  into  disgrace  alter  the  death  of 
Charles  III.  in  1788,  and  in  1790  was  arrested,  but 
he  was  released  and  ennobled  in  1792,  and  in  1797 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress 
of  Ra&Udt  He  died  in  1810,  in  the  office  of  minis- 
ter of  finance,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
Joseph  Buonaparte. 

CABASILAS  (NiLus),  a  Greek,  archbishop  of 
Tbeasalonica,  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  wrote  two  treatises  against  the  Latins,  which 
were  first  printed  in  Greek  at  London  without  date; 
in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Basil  in  1544,  at  Francfort 
in  1555,  and  at  Hainault  with  the  notes  of  Salma- 
sius  in  1608,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1645.  Nilus 
also  composed  a  large  work  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

CABASILAS  (Nicholas),  nephew  to  the  pre- 
cediuff,  succeeded  him  as  archbishop  of  Thessalonica, 
was  auo  a  vehement  opposer  of  the  Latins,  and  com- 
posed against  them  a  work  "  On  the  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  an  "  Accusation  of  the  La- 
tins "  He  also  wrote  an  "  Exposition  of  the  Litar- 
«y,'*  in  which  he  treats  on  the  mass,  and  ^ives  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  church  concerning  it.    This 


was  printed  in  Latin  at  Venice  in  1545,  and  at 
Antwerp  in  1560;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patmm,  Paris,  1624.  He  composed  like- 
wise, "  A  Life  of  Jesufl  Christ,"  which  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Ingolstadt  in 
1604,  and  since  in  the  Biblioth.  Patram.  He  wrote, 
further,  a  woA  '*  Against  Usury,"  which  is  also 
translated  in  the  BibTOth.  Patrum. 

CABASSOLE  (Philip  du),  a  gentleman  of  Car 
vaillon  in  Provence,  became  bishop  of  that  city  in 
1 334.  He  was  afterwards  made  chancellor  to  Sanche 
queen  of  Sicily,  and  conjointly  with  her  governed 
that  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  her  grand- 
daughter Joan.  In  1366  he  was  nominated  patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem ;  and  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate 
by  Urban  Y.,  who  created  him  his  vicar-general  in 
the  diocese  of  Avignon.  Gregory  XI.  conferred  upon 
him  the  goverament  of  the  -  estates  of  the  church 
in  Italy,  during  the  residence  of  tiie  popes  at  Avig- 
non. He  was  also  bishop  of  Sabioa,  and  died  in 
1372.  To  Philip  du  Cabassole  are  attributed  a 
treatise,  '*  De  Nugis  Curialium,"  and  two  books  of 
the  **  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene," 
in  the  library  of  St.  Victor,  at  Paris.  He  is,  how- 
I  ever,  best  known  as  a  friend  and  frequent  corres- 
pondent of  Petrarch. 

CABASSUT  (John),  bom  at  Aix  in  1604,  en- 
tered young  into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
of  which  he  became  a  priest.  His  exemplary  piety 
caused  him  to  be  chosen  by  cardinal  Grimaldi  for 
his  director.  He  was  professor  of  canon  law  at 
Avignon,  and  died  at  Aix  in  1685,  author  of  *'  Ju- 
ris canonici  theoria  et  praxis,"  Lyons,  1660,  which  has 
been  several  times  reprinted.  "  Notitia  Ecdesias- 
tica  consiliorum,  canonum,  veterumque  ecclesias 
rituum,"  1670,  folio;  a  treatise  «  On  Usury;"  and 
left  some  decisions  on  divers  questions  under  the 
title  of  "  HorfB  subcesivw." 

CABESTAN,  oi  CABESTAING  (William  db), 
a  celebrated  Provencal  poet  of  the  13th  century, 
was  of  the  ancient  family  of  Servieres,  and  passed 
the  first  years  of  his  life  in  the  castle  of  the  lord  of 
Cabestan.  Becoming  enamoured  of  a  lady  of  the 
house  of  Baux,  he  wrote  verses  in  her  praise,  whii-h 
were  very  popular.  The  lady,  in  ordei  to  secure  his 
fidelity,  caused  an  herb  to  be  administered  to  him 
by  way  of  philtre,  which  had  the  effect  of  depriving 
him  of  understanding.  He  was  recovered  by  an  an- 
tidote, but  his  love  was  turned  to  hatred  in  the  pro- 
cess.  He  then  served  Tricline  Carbonal,  wife  of 
Raymond  de  SeiUans.  He  rendered  himself  su 
pleasing  to  this  lady  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
husband,  who,  meeting  with  him  in  the  country, 
killed  him,  and  barbarously  tore  out  his  heart.  This 
he  caused  to  be  dressed,  and  served  up  in  a  dish  to 
his  wife.  She  partook  of  it,  and  being  told  what 
she  had  eaten,  died  of  grief.  This  happened  about 
1213.  Petrarch  mentions  William  de  Cabestan  in 
his  "  Trionfo  d'Amore." 

CABOT  (Sebastian),  a  navigator  of  great  emi- 
nence and  abilities,  was  born  at  Bristol  about  the 
year  1477.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Cabot,  a  Vene- 
tian pilot  who  resided  much  in  England,  particL- 
larly  at  Bristol,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his 
skill  in  navigation.  The  younger  Cabot  was  early 
instructed  in  the  mathematical  knowledge  requisite 
for  a  seaman ;  and  at  the  age  of  17  had  already 
made  several  trips  to  sea,  in  order  to  add  practice 
to  his  theoretical  knowledge. ,  The  first  voyage  of  ' 
any  importance  in  which  ne  was  engaged,  appears 
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to  have  been  made  by  his  father  for  the  discovery  of 
unknovvn  lands,  and  as  it  is  said  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage, to  which  he  was  stimulated  by  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus.  It  was  in  1493  that  Columbus  re- 
turned from  his  first  expedition,  and  in  1495  John 
Cabot  obtained  from  Heury  VII.  letters  patent,  em- 
powering him  and  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian, 
and  Sanctius,  to  discover  unknown  landis,  and  con- 
quer and  settle  them.  The  result  of  this  voyage 
was  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  after  which 
little  is  found  recorded  of  Sebastian  for  the  next 
20  years.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  sir  Thomas 
Pert,  then  vice-admiral  of  England,  procured  him  a 
good  ship  of  the  king's,  in  order  to  malce  discoveries. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  had  now  adopted  the  intention 
of  proceeding  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  south ;  for 
he  sailed  first  to  Brazil,  at  which  place  not  finding 
the  desired  passage,  he  directed  his  course  to  the 
islands  of  Hispaniola  and  Porto  Rico,  where  he  car- 
ried on  some  traffic,  but  returned  without  effecting 
any  part  of  his  intention,  chiefly,  as  Hakluyt  asserts, 
through  the  want  of  courage  on  the  part  of  sir 
ThomAs  Pert.  The  dis^pointment  was  probably  the 
cause  of  his  quitting  England  and  going  over  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  respect,  and 
appointed  pilot-major,  with  power  to  examine  all 
projects  of  discovery.  A  company  of  opulent  mer- 
chants entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  in  the 
year  1524,  by  which  they  undertook  to  defray  the 
charges  of  an  expedition  to  the  Spice  Islands  through 
the  newly-discovered  straits  of  Magellan ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  sailed  from  Cadiz  with  four  ships,  first 
to  the  Canaries,  thence  to  the  Cape  Verd  islands, 
and  to  Cape  St.  Augustus,  and  the  island  of  Pares 
or  of  Geese.  At  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  being  in 
great  want  of  provisions,  he  received  a  friendly  sup- 
ply and  assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
which  he  most  ungratefully  repaid,  by  seizing  and 
carrying  off  four  sons  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
island.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  river  of  Plate, 
having  left  on  a  desert  island  Martin  Mendez  his 
vice-iulmiral,  ^with  captain  Francis  de  jRojas,  and 
Michael  de  Rojas,  because  they  censured  his  con- 
duct. His  original  puqiose  of  visiting  the  Spice 
Islands  was  now  frustrated  by  want  of  provisions, 
and  a  mutiny  among  his  men.  He  sailed  however 
up  the  river  of  Plate,  and  about  30  leagues  from  its 
mouth  discovered  an  island  which  he  called  St.  Ga- 
briel, where  he  anchored;  and  rowing  his  boats 
three  leagues  farther,  discovered  a  river  he  called  St. 
Salvador,  which  afforded  a  safe  harbour  for  his  ships. 
Here  he  built  a  fort,  and  unloaded  his  vessels ;  and 
thence  proceeded  in  a  float,  together  with  his  boats, 
up  the  river,  in  hopes  of  some  benefit  by  trade,  to 
compensate  for  his  want  of  success  with  regard  to 
the  Spice  Islands.  At  the  distance  of  30  leagues 
farther,  he  came  to  a  river  called  Zacarana,  where 
he  erected  another  fort.  He  then  discovered  the 
shores  of  the  river  Parana,  where  he  found  several 
islands  and  rivers,  and  at  length  came  to  the  river 
Paraguay,  where  he  found  the  inhabitants  tilling 
the  ground,  a  circumstance  which  he  had  not  before 
seen  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  opposition  of 
the  natives  was  here  so  great  that  25  of  his  men  were 
■lain  and  three  taken.  During  these  events,  James 
Garcia  had  entered  the  river  of  Plate,  on  the  same 
business  of  making  discoveries,  without  any  know- 
ledge that  the  other  had  been  there  before  him.  He 
had  been  sent  from  Galicia  with  two  vessels,  and 
came  to  anchor  in  the  sama  place  whare  Cabot's 


ship  lay,  about  the  beginning  of  1527.  From  oom 
of  Cabot's  forts  they  sent  messengers  to  Spaa,  wiio 
gave  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  coontriea  dis- 
covered on  the  river  of  Plate,  and  produced  gold, 
silver,  and  other  valuable  commodities,  ai  evidenoet 
in  favour  of  their  commander's  conduct.  They  de- 
manded a  supply  of  provisions,  ammunition,  mer- 
chandize, and  men ;  but  the  merchants,  disappointed 
at  his  not  having  reached  the  Spice  Islanda,  choae 
rather  to  give  up  their  rights  to  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile. The  king  took  the  whole  upon  hinudi^  but 
was  so  tardy  in  sending  supplies,  that  Cabot,  who 
had  been  five  years  out,  determin^  to  retoni,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  embarking  the  remainder  of  hs 
men  and  aU  his  effects  on  hwtd  the  lanest  of  his 
ships,  and  leaving  the  rest  behind  him.  He  arrived 
in  Spain  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1531,  ^n^ere  he 
was  not  well  received,  partly  on  account  of  hia  bad 
success,  and  likewise  because  the  rigour  with  which 
he  had  treated  his  Spanish  mutineers  had  raised  a 
number  of  enemies  against  him.  NotwithatAnding 
these  unfavourable  circumstances,  he  continued  in 
the  service  of  Spain  many  years  afterwards,  when  at 
length  he  returned  to  England,  but  on  what  accoont 
is  not  known.  It  is  supposed  that  he  retamed  to 
Bristol  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  TIIL 
At  the  beginning  of  the  following  reign  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  lord-prolee- 
tor,  who  received  him  with  great  favour,  and  made 
him  known  to  the  king,  "niat  young  prince  took 
great  pleasure  in  Cabot's  conversation,  to  whom  a 
pension  was  granted  of  166^  13f.  4d.  as  grand-pilot 
of  EngUind,  according  to  Hakluyt.  From  this  time 
he  continued  in  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  was 
consulted  on  all  affi&irs  relative  to  trade.  In  the 
year  1552  the  king  granted  his  license  to  such  per^ 
sons  as  should  embark  on  board  three  ships  to  be 
employed  in  exploring  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
by  the  north.  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  the  company  of  merchant  adventniers, 
gave  instructions  for  their  conduct,  which  are  pre- 
served in  Hakluyt's  Collection  of  Voyanpes,  and 
afford  a  high  proof  of  his  sagacity  and  penetntioo. 
The  king  made  him  a  present  of  2001.  for  his  traoUe 
in  this  affair.  Cabot  was  also  governor  of  the  Raa- 
sian  company,  to  which  he  was  appointed  for  life  by 
their  charter.  He  was  very  active  in  their  affurs ; 
and  the  last  remarkable  circumstance  concerning 
him  was,  that  on  the  27  th  of  AprO,  1556,  he  wen  on 
board  a  vessel  at  Gravesend,  commanded  by  Mr. 
Burroughs,  for  Russia,  and  gave  a  great  entertain- 
ment on  shore  on  this  occasion.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  some  time  in  the  fuUowing  year,  when  hs 
was  probably  near  80.  He  was  a  very  able  and 
skilful  navigator,  and  possessed  a  high  reputation  in 
his  own  time.  His  discoveries  and  instractioos 
tended  much  to  the  advantage  of  society.  He  was 
the  first  who  took  notice  of  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  and  besides  the  ordinances  before  men- 
tioned, which  are  extant  in  Hakluyt,  he  published 
a  large  map,  which  was  engraved  by  Clement  Adams, 
and  hung  in  the  privy-gallery  at  Whitehall ;  and 
also  a  work  under  the  title  of  "  Navigatione  nelle 
parte  Settentrionali ;  per  Sebastiano  Cabota,*' 
printed  in  folio  at  Venice,  1583. 

CABOT  (Vincbnt),  a  learned  civilian  of  Tou- 
louse, flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  way 
known  as  the  author  of  '*  Les  Politiques,"  a  wore 
in  4  vols.,  dedicated  to  Richelieu,  and  fixushed  sv 
Capistron  the  poet. 
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CABRAL  or  CABRERA  (Pbdro  Altarbs),  an 
eminent  navigator,  son  of  a  Portuguese  gentleman, 
commanded  the  second  fleet  fitted  out  for  the  East 
Indies  by  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  in  1500.  This 
admiral,  having  stood  out  to  sea  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  order  to  avoid  the  variable  winds  near  the 
land,  was  thrown  hj  a  tempest,  after  a  month's  sail- 
ing, on  the  shore  of  an  unknown  country,  which  was 
that  part  of  South  America  since  named  Brazil. 
He  landed  on  April  24,  1500,  at  a  place  to  which  he 

Sve  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz ;  and  took  possession  of 
i  country  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  of  which  it 
still  continues  to  be  the  most  valuable  foreign  settle- 
ment Cabral  proceeded  from  this  new  coast  to 
So&la  in  Africa,  and  thence  to  Calicut,  where  he 
obtained  permission  from  the  king  or  zamorin  to 
make  a  commercial  establishment.  A  war,  however, 
aoon  succeeded,  Cabral  burned  several  ships  in  the 
port,  battered  the  town,  and  forced  the  zamorin  to 
comply  with  his  terms.  He  thence  proceeded  to 
Conaoor,  where  ho  made  a  treaty  with  the  prince ; 
and  in  1501,  he  returned  to  Portugal  with  a  rich 
lading.  He  published  an  account  of  this  voyage, 
printed  in  an  Italian  translation  by  Ramusio  at  Ve- 
nice, with  several  others.  Cabral  died  in  his  own 
conntry,  after  having  established  a  lasting  name  by 
his  discoveries  and  exploits. 

CABRAL  (Francis),  a  learned  Portugese,  was 
bom  in  1528,  and  making  a  voyage  to  the  East, 
became  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Goa. 
He  died  there  in  1G09. 

CABRERA,    see  Kabrera. 

CABRISSEAU  (Nicolas),  a  theologian  of 
Rheims,  was  bom  at  Rethel  in  1680,  and  died  in 
exile  at  Tours  in  1750;  author  of  "Discours  sur^  les 
devoirs  des  sujets  en  vers  leur  souverain,'*  &c. 

CABROL  (Barthelemi),  a  surgeon  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  studied  at  Montpellier,  and  was  there 
appointed  by  Henry  lY  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  in 
1595.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  **  Aluhabet  Ana- 
tomione,"  several  times  reprinted,  and  transhited 
into  Latin  and  Dutch. 

CACAULT  (Francois)  was  born  at  Nantes  in 
1742,  and  in  1764  was  appointed  professor  of  ma- 
thematics at  the  military  school  of  Paris.  He  sub- 
sequently filled  several  diplomatic  situations  in  Italy, 
and  in  1801,  he  was  nominated  by  the  first  Consul, 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Rome.  He  was  super- 
seded in  this  office  in  1803,  and  on  his  return  to 
Paris  devoted  his  time  to  literature.  He  died  at 
Clisson  in  1805,  author  of  some  poems  translated 
from  the  German,  and  a  piece  translated  from  Les- 
sing,  entitled  **  Dramaturgic." 

CACCIA  (GuoLiELMO),  a  painter,  sumamed  II 
Moncalvo  from  his  residence  there,  was  bom  in 
1568,  at  Montebone,  in  Montferrat  His  abilities 
as  a  fresco-painter  were  considerable,  and  he  painted 
some  very  fine  altar-pieces.  His  daughters  Fran- 
cesca  and  Orsola,  were  also  painters  in  frescoj  and 
so  much  alike  are  their  performances,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  them.     He  died  in  1625. 

CACCIA  (Ferdinand),  a  native  of  Bergamo  in 
Italy,  was  bora  in  1689,  and  died  in  1778,  author 
of  several  excellent  works  relative  to  the  Latin  lan- 
ffuage.  He  also  left  unfinished  a  "  History  of  the 
Physicians  of  the  Town  of  Bergamo,"  and  "  a  Trea- 
tise on  Architecture  and  Fortification,"  in  which  he 
bad  some  skill. 

CACCIAN6A  (Francois),  a  painter  of  Milan, 
was  born  ^ere  in  1700,  and  died  m  1781.    He  was 


employed  by  several  princes  of  his  time,  but  was  ul- 
timately inaebted  to  a  pension  from  the  Prince  Mark 
Anthony  Borghese  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

CACCINI  (GiuLio),  a  celebrated  musician  and 
dramatic  composer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  na- 
tive of  Rome,  but  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  life 
resident  at  Florence,  where,  in  1600,  he  composed, 
in  conjunction  with  Peri,  the  opera  of  "  Euridicc," 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ever  performed 
in  public.  He  also  published  a  work,  entitled 
"  Nuove  Musiche,"  printed  at  Venice  in  1614,  the 
year  previous  to  his  decease.  A  daughter  of  his, 
named  Francises,  was  much  admired  at  Florence 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  both  as 
a  composer  and  a  poetess. 

CACHET  (Christopher),  a  physician,  born  at 
Neufchateau  in  Lorraine,  in  1 572,  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  jpractice,  and  became  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  reigning  Duke  He  died  at  Nancy, 
in  1624,  author  of  several  medical  treatises. 

CAC  A  (in  fabulous  histoiy)  a  goddess  among  the 
Romans,  sister  to  Cacus. 

CACUS  (in  fabulous  history)  a  famous  robber,  son 
of  Vulcan  and  Medusa,  represented  as  a  three-headed 
monster,  and  as  vomiting  flames.  Hercules  stran- 
gled him  for  having  seized  his  cows,  though  Virgil 
says  that  he  killed  him  with  his  club  after  a  terrible 
conflict. 

CADALOUS.    see  Hororius. 

CADALSO  (Joseph),  a  Spanish  writer,  was 
bora  at  Cadiz  in  1741,  and  was  killed  in  1782  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Cartas 
Maruecas,"  a  trazedy,  some  poetical  pieces,  and  a 
witty  satire  in  ridicule  of  sciolists,  called  "  Eruditos 
a  la  Violeta." 

CADE  (John),  better  known  as  Jack  Cade^  a 
man  of  low  birth,  who  contrived,  daring  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI,  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Kent,  and 
to  marcn  triumphantly  into  London  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  followers.  He  was  eventually 
killed,  when  the  commotion  he  had  excited-  speedily 
subsided. 

CADEMOSTO  (Lewis,  propcriy  Alvisr  da  ca 
DB  MosTo),  a  celebrated  Venetian  navigator,  was 
born  about  1432,  and  in  his  youth  made  several  voy- 
ages in  the  Mediterranean.  Being  driven  by  a 
storm  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  near  the  residence  of 
the-infant  don  Henry,  he  was  sent  for  by  that  prince, 
and  engaged  by  him  in  a  voyage  of  discover}'.  A 
caravel  was  fitted  out,  and  laden,  chiefly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  de  Mosto,  who  embarked  in  March,  1455, 
with  Vincenzo  Diaz,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
vessel  was  entrusted,  and  proceeded  to  the  coast  o . 
Africa.  Cademosto  returned  after  having  proceeded 
as  far  as  Cape  Verd,  and  in  the  next  year,  under- 
took, with  Usomare,  a  Genoese,  a  second  voyage 
with  three  ships  to  the  same  parts.  After  passing 
Cape  Blanco,  they  were  driven  by  a  tempest  to  the 
Cape  Verd  islands,  as  yet  undiscovered,  and  returned 
to  Portugal  after  having  sailed  as  far  as  the  month 
of  the  river  St  Donungo.  Cademosto's  voyage  was 
first  published  at  Vicenza  in  1507,  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Latin  and  French,  inserted  by  Grinsus  in 
his  collection,  entitled  "  Novus  Orbis,"  and  by  Ra- 
musio in  his  '*  Collection  of  Voyages,"  and  since  in 
several  others.  The  author,  who  resided  some  years 
at  Lagos,  returned  to  Venice  in  1464»  but  we  have 
no  further  account  of  him. 

CADMUS,  the  founder  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  is 
one  of  the  semifabulous  heroes  of  antiquity,  whose 
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real  hi»tory  it  is  so  difficult  to  separate  from  fiction. 
All  that  appears  certain  is  that  a  person  so  named, 
a  native  either  of  Egypt  or  Phcenicia  (the  name  Cad- 
mus imports  a  man  from  the  east),  came  over  to 
Greece,  and  founded  a  colony :  and  that  be  was  the 
first  introducer  of  letters  into  that  country.  These 
letters  were  the  Phcsnician ;  and  the  alphabet  at  first 
consisted  only  of  sixteen,  four  others  being  added  by 
PaUmedes,  and  four  by  Simonides.  The  arrival  of 
Cadmus,  and  the  foundation  of  Thebes,  is  dated  in 
the  Arundelian  marbles  the  64th  year  of  the  Attic 
era,  1519  B.  C.  As  to  the  poetical  history  of  Cad- 
mus, son  of  Agenor,  and  brother  of  Europa,  it  may 
be  found  related  in  a  very  entertaining  manner  in 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

CADMUS  the  Milesian,  son  of  Pandios,  was  the 
first  Greek  who  wrote  history  in  prose,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  at  the  time  when  Halyattes  reigned  in 
ttydia.  He  composed  **  The  Anti({uities  of  Miletus 
and  of  all  Ionia,"  in  four  books.  Another  Cadmus, 
son  of  Archelaus,  who  wrote  the  "  History  of 
Athens,"  in  sixteen  books,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas. 

CADOGAN  (William,  Eabl\  the  son  of  an 
Irish  barrister,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  entered  into 
the  army  early  in  life,  being  present  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  quarter-, 
master-general  in  1701,  and  in  1 704  to  that  of  bri- 
gadier-general, in  consequence  of  his  gallant  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  He  continued  his 
military  career  till  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough  in 
1711,  at  which  time  he  was  major-general  of  the 
forces,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  various  en- 
gagements. On  the  accession  of  George  I,  at  which 
lime  he  was  member  for  the  borough  of  Woodstock, 
be  was  appointed  master  of  the  robes,  colonel  of  the 
first  guanfs,  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  States 
General  He  was  made  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wiffht  in  1715,  and  in  the  following  year,  was  cre- 
sted Baron  Cadogan.  He  was  subsequently  employed 
in  several  diplomatic  transactions,  and  in  1722  was 
made  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces, 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  colonel  of  the 
first  regiment  of  foot  guards.  He  had  been  elevated 
to  an  earldom  about  eight  years  previous  to  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  July,  1726. 

CADOGAN  (William),  an  eminent  medical 
writer  and  practitioner,  was  bom  in  1712,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.  D.  in  1755. 
He  obtained  great  temporary  reputation  by  his  works, 
of  which  the  principal  was  his  "  Dissertations  on  the 
Gout  and  all  Chronical  Diseases.'*  Dr.  Cadogan 
was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  and 

Soke  two  Hanoverian  orations  before  that  body, 
e  died  in  1797. 

CADWALADYR,  king  of  BriUin  in  660,  lost 
his  kingdom  to  the  Saxons,  and  died  at  Rome  in 
703.  He  was  called  on^  of  the  "  three  blessed 
kings,"  for  his  benevolence  in  the  relief  of  the 
Christians. 

CADWALLADYR  (Cbsail),  a  Welch  bard  of 
some  merit,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  works 
are  still  preserved  in  MS. 

CADWALLON,  prince  of  North  Wales,  fled  to 
Ireland  on  being  defeated  by  Edwin  of  England  in 
620,  and  on  his  return,  took  the  name  of  king,  and 
was  engaged  in  perpetual  war  with  the  Saxons.  His 
memory  has  been  highly  honoured  by  the  bards. 

CADWGAN,  a  prince  of  South  Wales,  assassin- 
ated by  his  nephew  in  1110. 


C^CILIANUS,  bishop  of  Carthage,  W9 
to  that  see,  in  31 1,  by  the  neighbouring  prelates,  wii<» 
neglected  to  summon  to  the  election  the  bishops  sf 
Numidia.  These,  offended  by  the  neglect,  pro- 
nounced the  ordination  of  Cncilian  Invalid,  mia- 
moned  him  before  them,  and  as  he  did  not  appear, 
proceeded  to  depose  him,  and  ordained  Majorimis 
m  his  stead.  lie  was  still,  however,  acknowkdged 
by  many  of  the  African  bishops,  and  a  couoctl  c# 
prelates  of  Gaul  and  Italy  subsequently  absoived 
him  from  all  charges  made  against  him,  and  eont- 
demned  his  principal  opponent  Donatss  as  a  adiisa.- 
atic.  The  council  of  Arles^  who  ftirther  inquired 
into  the  matter  in  314,  came  to  the  same  decisiflB, 
and  when  at  lensth,  the  Donatists  appealed  to  the 
emperor  himself,  ne  declared  Ca^cilian  hmocent,  and 
his  adversaries  columniators.  From  that  time,  316, 
Cscilian  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  his  see  tiQ 
his  death,  but  the  African  schism,  continued  near 
two  centuries  afterwards. 

C^CILIUS  STATIUS,  a  Latin  conric  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Insubrian  Gaul,  or  as  some  say,  of 
Milan,  and  lived  at  Rome  in  a  servile  condition, 
about  177  B.C.  Robert  Stephens  has  eolfeeied 
some  fragments  of  his  works,  which  are  published  ta 
the  **  Corpus  Poetarum/'  Lond.  1714. 

C^CILIUS  (Claudes  Isidorus),  a  man  who 
left  in  his  will  to  his  heirs,  4116  slaves,  3600  yokes 
of  oxen,  257,000  smaU  cattie,  and  600,000  pounds 
of  8ilver.<^Epiru8,  a  freeman  of  Atticus,  who  opened 
a  school  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  first  tangbc 
reading  to  Virgil  and  some  other  growing  poets.  A 
Sicilian  orator  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  on 
the  Servile  wars,  a  comparison  between  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  an  account  of  the  orations  of  De> 
mosthenes. 

C^CULUS  (in  fabulous  history),  a  son  of  Vul- 
can, conceived,  as  some  say,  by  his  mother,  when  a 
spark  of  fire  fell  into  her  bosom.  He  was  called 
Caeculus  because  bis  eyes  were  smalL  After  a  life 
spent  in  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Prvneste; 
but  being  unable  to  find  inhabitants,  he  implored 
Vulcan  to  shew  whether  he  really  was  his  lather. 
ITpon  this  a  flame  suddenly  shone  among  a  multitude 
who  were  assembled  to  see  some  spectacle,  and  they 
were  immediately  persuaded  to  become  the  subjects 
of  Caeculus. 

Ci£DICIUS,  a  military  tribune  in  Sicily,  who 
bravely  devoted  himself  to  rescue  the  Roman  army 
from  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  254. 

CiBDMON,  a  Saxon  ecclesiastic,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  fifth  century,  was  the  author  of  tne  oldest 
specimen  of  Saxon  poetry  extant  This  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  hymn  or  sacred  song,  preserved  by  king 
Alfred,  in  bis  translation  of  Bede's  Ecelestasticu 
History. 

C^LIUS  AURELIANUS  or  ARIANUS.  an 
ancient  physician  of  the  methodical  sect,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Sicca  Veneria  in  Africa.  Of  his  hntory  we 
have  no  accounts ;  but  he  probablv  flourished  before 
the  time  of  Galen,  since,  among  all  the  eminent  phy- 
sicians whom  he  cites,  he  never  mentions  him.  No 
ancient  writer  on  physic  is  so  copious  in  practical 
matter ;  and,  amid  the  wreck  of  old  authors,  he  has 
acquired  much  incidental  ralue  by  the  numerous 
passages  from  them  which  are  preserved  in  his  works. 
The  pieces  of  his  which  remain  are :  "  Celeram  rel 
Acutarum  Passionum,  lib.  III.;"  and  '* ChronicoD, 
sive  Tardarom  Passionum,  lib.  V."  The  latest  edi- 
tions of  the  whole  are  Amman's,  with  Almeloveen's 
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notet,  Amst.  1709,  1722,  1755;  and  HaUer'i,  with 
iUuesiiis's  notes,  among  the  **  Artis  Medic*  Prin- 
cipes,  Laasen.  1744. 

C^LIUS, — L.  Antipater,  wrote  an  hittorr  of 
Borne,  which  M.  Brutus  epitomised,  and  which 
Adrian  preferred  te  the  histories  of  S&Llust  Celins 
flourished  120  years  B.C.^VilMenus,  a  king  of 
£tniria,  who  assisted  Romulus  against  the  Cam- 
Henses,  &c.— Sabinus,  a^writer  in  the  age  of  Ves- 
pasian, who  composed  a  treatise  on  the  edicts  of 
the  curule  ediles. 

CiBNIS  (in  fobulous  historv),  a  Thessalian 
woman,  daughter  of  Elatus,  who  being  forcibly 
rayished  by  Neptune,  obtained  from  the  god  the 
power  to  change  her  sex,  and  to  become  invul- 
nerable. She  also  changed  her  name,  and  was 
called  CttneuB.  In  the  wars  of  the  Lapiths  against 
tke  Centaurs,  she  offended  Jupiter,  and  was  over- 
whefaned  with  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  and  changed 
into  a  bird. 

CiESALPINUS  (Ahdrbw),  a  physician  and 
natural  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  who 
was  a  native  of  Aretzo  in  Tuscany;  and  after 
baving  been  professor  of  medicine  at  Pisa,  he  be- 
came first  ^ysician  to  pope  Clement  YIII,  and 
lecturer  at  the  College  della  Sapienza  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1603,  aged  83.  In  his  *'Qubs- 
tiones  Peripateticie,"  Venet.  1571,  are  some  hints 
relative  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  his 
treatise  "  De  Plantis,"  Florent  1583,  exhibits  the 
earliest  systematic  arrangement  of  plants  founded 
on>esemblance  of  structure. 

CiBSAR  (Caius  Julius),  son  of  a  Roman,  who 
died  suddenly  in  early  life,  after  having  passed 
through  the  office  of  prstor,  was  bom  in  the  year  of 
Rome  654,  B.  C.  100.  Though  betrothed  whUe  a 
boy  to  Cossutia,  a  rich  heiress ;  he  married  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the 
powerful  Cornelius  Ciuna.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  destined  to  the  dignity  of  flamen  dialis,  or  high- 
priest  of  Jupiter,  but  he  was  deprived  of  this  ap- 
pointment by  the  dictator  Sylla,  who  was  offended  at 
Caesar's  reftisal  to  divorce  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
the  dictotors's  old  enemv.  Sylla  even  issued  a  de- 
cree of  proscription  agamst  Cmser,  and  when,  at  the 
request  of  the  patrician  party,  he  recalled  it,  he  told 
the  petitioners,  that  they  would  repent  their  intcr- 
ibrence,  for  he  foresaw  in  Ccesar  many  Mariuses. 
Being  freed  Arom  present  danger,  Casar  made  a 
campaign  in  Asia  under  the  pretor  Thermus ;  and 
being  sent  on  business  to  the  court  of  Nicomedes 
king  of  Bitbynia,  he  passed  some  time  with  that 
prince,  not  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  having 
insratiated  himself  with  him  by  compliances  of  an 
inmmous  nature.  In  the  storming  of  Mitylene, 
he  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  military  bravery,  and 
obtained  ftrom  his  general  a  civic  crown.  He  re- 
moved to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Sylla,  and  declining 
an  alliance  with  Lepidus,  signalised  his  talents  for 
public  speaking,  and  obtained  great  reputation  by 
an  impeachment  of  Cornelius  Dolabella  for  mal- 
administetion  in  his  province.  For  the  sake  of  fur- 
ther improvement,  and  the  pleasures  of  a  litefary 
i«treat,  Ccesar  then  determined  to  go  to  Rhodes, 
and  receive  lessons  in  eloquence  from  a  celebrated 
Greek  professor,  Appollonius  Melon.  In  his  pas- 
sage he  was  ti^en,  near  the  island  of  Pbarmacusa, 
by  tiie  Cilician  pirates,  and  his  conduct,  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  a  striking  proof  of  a  character  formed 
lor  command.    His  ransom,  which  his  captors  bod 


fixed  at  twenty  talents,  he  voluntarily  raised  to  fiftv; 
and  dispatehing  some  of  his  domestics  to  levy  ibe 
sum  in  the  neighbouring  cities,  he  remained  with  a 
friend  and  two  attendants  only,  among  these  fierce 
banditti,  liring  with  them  in  perfect  security  thirty- 
eight  days,  and  taking  upon  him  the  tone  of  a  mas- 
ter rather  than  that  of  a  prisoner.  He  spent  his 
time  in  composing  orations  and  verses,  wnich  he 
read  to  this  barbarous  audience ;  he  conversed  fiir* 
miiiarly  with  them,  threatened  them  with  his  dis- 
pleasure when  they  interrupted  his  repose,  and 
frequently,  between  jest  and  earnest,  told  them  they 
should  repent  of  their  seizure.  The  people  of  Mile- 
tus reisea  amonff  themselves  tiie  price  of  his  ransom, 
and  he  was  conducted  to  their  city.  The  instant  of 
his  arrival  he  fitted  out  some  ships,  pursued  the 
pirates,  took  a  number  of  them,  and  inflicted  npon 
them  the  punishment  of  crucifixion,  with  which  he 
had  threatened  them.  He  afterwaids  proceeded  to 
Rhodes,  and  during  his  residence  in  this  place,  be- 
ing informed  that  Mithridates  was  invading  tho 
neighbouring  provinces  in  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, he  crossed  over  to  the  continent,  though  pos- 
sessed of  no  public  authority,  collected  troops,  drove 
out  the  king's  commander,  and  secured  the  cities  in 
the  Roman  interest  On  his  return  to  Rome,  the 
chief  object  of  his  policy  was  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people,  and  he  secured  the  favour  of  Pom> 
pey  by  joining  Cicero  in  promoting  the  Manflian 
law.  When  raised  to  the  rank  of  militery  tribune, 
the  first  dignity  he  obtained  from  the  suffrages  of 
his  countrymen,  he  strenuously  aided  those  who  at- 
tempted to  restora  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  all 
the  authority  which  Sylla  had  taken  from  them.  He 
served  his  party  by  procuring  the  return  of  his  wife's 
brother,  L.  Cinna,  and  others  who  had  fled  with  him 
to  Sertorius,  on  being  involved  in  the  disturbances 
excited  by  Lepidus.  Afterwards,  when  questor, 
he  ventured,  while  pronouncing  from  the  rostra 
the  fdneral  eulogy  of  his  aunt  Julia,  to  produce 
the  images  of  her  brother  Marius  and  the  rest  of 
the  fomily,  which  had  not  been  seen  since  the  time 
of  Sylla;  and  thouffh  some  exclamations  were 
made  against  this  lioerty,  they  were  drowned  in 
the  general  plaudits  of  the  people,  who  rejoiced  at 
seeing  again  their  old  champions,  and  honoured 
the  spirit  of  the  orator.  The  wife  of  Cassar  dying 
about  this  time,  he  also  delivered  her  eulogy  from 
the  rostra,  and  obtained  the  praise  of  the  people 
for  this  instence  of  conjugal  affection.  In  uie 
coune  of  public  dignities,  the  edileship  was  the 
next  step,  and  in  this  office,  he  exhibited  a  pro- 
fusion ofliberality,  which,  labile  it  deeply  involved 
his  circumstences,  made  a  great  addition  to  his 
popularity.  Of  this  he  lost  a  great  portion  by  the 
clemency  he  recommended  to  be  adopted  towards 
those  concerned  in  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  which 
indeed  Caesar  himself  was  suspected  of  secretly 
favouriuff.  He  was  left  alone  in  his  vote  against 
the  death  of  the  criminals ;  and  such  was  the  in- 
dignation  his  interference  in  their  favour  excited, 
that  the  Roman  knights  upon  guard  are  said  to 
have  waited  only  for  a  nod  nom  Cicero  to  dispateh 
him.  At  this  period,  Ctesar,  amid  all  his  ambi- 
tions projects,  nved  like  a  man  of  pleasure,  en- 
gaged in  various  schemes  of  gallantry,  and  was 
even  intemperate  in  the  use  of  wine.  Servilia. 
sister  to  the  stem  Cato,  was  passionately  attached 
to  him,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  die  real  father 
of   her  SOB    Marcus  Brutus.      On  the  death  of 
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MetelluB,  the  chief  pontiff,  Casar  was  a  candidate 
for  that  high  dignity,  and  obtained  a  majority  of 
suffrages,  notwithstanding  he  had  two  of  the  great- 
est men  in  Rome  for  his  competitors.  On  the  day 
of  election,  perceiving  his  mother  in  tears,  he  em- 
braced her  and  said,  *'  My  dear  mother,  you  shall 
this  day  see  me  chief  pontiff,  or  an  exile.'*  Not^ 
withstandinff  the  licentiousness  of  his  own  Ufe,  he 
had  too  much  pride  to  submit  to  the  base  suspicion 
of  domestic  dishonour,  whence,  upon  a  discovery 
of  an  intrigue  between  the  infamous  Glodius  and 
his  wife  Pompeia,  daughter  of  Pompeius  Rufus, 
whom  he  had  married  aner  the  death  of  Cornelia, 
he  instantly  procured  a  divorce,  though  he  refused 
to  make  any  charge  against  the  gallant.  **  Caesar's 
wife  (said  he)  must  not  even  be  suspected."  When 
this  happened,  he  was  serving  the  office  of  praetor, 
and  at  its  expiration,  the  government  of  Further 
Spain  fell  to  his  lot ;  whither  his  creditors  would 
have  prevented  him  from  going,  had  not  Crassus 
been  his  security  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  On 
his  journey,  a  little  incident  gave  him  occasion  to 
discover  the  ambition  which  characterised  him. 
Passing  through  a  wretched  villase  in  the  Alps, 
some  of  his  companions  were  jocularly  enquiring, 
whether  it  was  ukely  there  could  be  any  conten* 
tions  for  power  and  dignity  in  such  a  place.  "  I 
protest  (answered  Csesar),  I  had  rather  be  the  first 
man  here  than  the  second  in  Rome."  Like  most 
other  of  the  Roman  nobles,  he  considered  his 
government  only  as  a  means  of  enriching  himself. 
He  found  pretexts  to  quarrel  with  the  natives, 
marched  into  countries  which  the  Roman  arms  had 
never  before  reached,  subdued  and  plundered  all 
in  his  course,  and  the  next  year  brought  back  to 
Rome  money  enough  to  discharge  his  debts,  though 
they  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  1,600,000/. 
sterling.  His  next  object  was  to  obtain  the  con- 
sulship, for  which  purpose  it  seemed  necessary  for 
him  to  join  the  party  of  one  of  the  two  great  men 
who  then  divided  the  power  of  the  state,  Pompey 
and  Crassus.  With  superior  art,  he  avoided  mak- 
ing an  invidious  choice,  by  reconciling  the  two 
competitors,  and  adding  himself  as  a  uird ;  and 
this  IS  called  the  first  triumvirate.  Its  immediate 
consequence  was  the  election  of  Caesar  to  the  con- 
sulship, which  happened  in  his  forty-first  year, 
B.  C.  59.  After  obtaining  a  confirmation  of 
Pompey's  acts,  Caesar  proposed  an  agrarian  law 
for  the  division  of  lands  in  Campania  among  the 
poor  citizens,  which,  though  rejected  by  the  senate, 
was  passed  in  a  violent  manner  by  the  people,  who 
compelled  the  senate  to  confirm  it.  The  marriage  of 
Caesar's  daughter  Julia  with  Pompey  was  a  further 
bond  of  union  between  these  two  powerful  men ;  and 
in  order  still  more  to  strengthen  his  interest,  Caesar 
procured  the  election  of  Clodius  to  the  tribunesbip. 
before  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  he  married 
Calpumia,  daughter  of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  one  of 
the  designated  consuls  of  the  next  year,  whose  in- 
terest he  thus  secured  in  his  favour;  and  he  next 
procured,  both  from  the  senate  and  people,  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  government  of  Transalpine  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  lUyricum,  for  five  successive 
years,  with  the  command  of  four  legions.  In  the 
year  B.C.  58,  Caesar  set  out  for  the  province  which 
was  the  great  theatre  of  those  military  exploits,  of 
which  he  has  so  amply  treated  in  his  **  Commenta- 
ries." A  detail  of  them  belongs  rather  to  history 
than  biography,  and  we  shall  therefore  give  but  a 


brief  summary  of  the  chief  transactions  of  his  princi* 
pal  campaigns.  The  first  of  these  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Helvetians,  whom  he  compelled  to  re- 
tire to  Graul,  and  of  the  Belgian  nations,  whose 
combined  forces  he  found  some  difficulty  in  repulsing. 
His  successes  were  honoured  at  Rome  with  a  mppU- 
eatio,  or  religious  thanksgiving  of  fifteen  successive 
days,  a  length  hitherto  unprecedented;  and  Pompey 
began  to  shew  manifest  jealousy  of  a  renown  that 
promised  to  edipsa  his  own.  During  the  third  year, 
Caesar  pushed  his  arms  to  the  ocean,  defeated  by 
sea  the  Yeneti,  a  people  of  modern  Brittany,  r^ 
duced  many  triiies  or  nations  in  that  part,  and  by  his 
lieutenant  Crassus  subdued  all  Aquitaine-  At  the 
approach  of  winter  he  repassed  the  Alps,  as  usua^ 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  Cisalpine  GauJ,  whence  he 
directed  the  party  movements  in  Rome.  Uia  in* 
strumeut  Clodius  there  committed  the  most  atrociau 
acts  of  violence;  and  his  brother  triumvirs  were  oc- 
cupied in  maintaining  their  overgrown  power  agaixut 
the  friends  of  the  old  constitution.  The  ensuing 
year,  B.C.  55,  was  distinguished  by  new  exploits. 
Some  of  the  German  tribes  having  crossed  the  Khine, 
with  a  view  of  settling  an  Belgium,  Caesar  drove 
them  back  with  great  Slaughter;  and,  in  order  to 
strike  a  lasting  terror  into  the  Germans,  he  built  a 
bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  ten  dajrs,  and  marching  kii 
army  across  it,  laid  waste  the  circumjacent  crountiy 
of  the  Sicdmbri,  and  carried  alarm  into  all  those 
parts.  Aftei  passing  eighteen  days  on  the  GSermaa 
side  of  the  river,  he  returned  into  Gaul,  and  broke 
down  his  bridge.  He  next  made  two  successive  ex- 
peditions against  Britain,  auid  having  established 
connections  in  the  island,  and  imposed  a  tribute  oa 
those  nations  whom  he  had  reduced  to  submission, 
he  returned  to  renew  his  operations  in  GauL  It  wai 
not  till  the  year  B.C.  51,  that  he  finally  snbdoci) 
this  country;  and  it  has  been  computed  that,  during 
bis  several  campaigns  there,  he  took  800  cities  or 
towns,  subdued  3(X)  nations,  and  destroyed  by  the 
sword  a  million  of  men.  The  quantity  of  wealth, 
public  and  private,  of  which  he  plundered  Gaul,  wa» 
also  prodigious,  and  enabled  him  to  purchase  pai^ 
tizans  in  Rome,  of  whose  assistance  he  yearly  stood 
more  in  need.  Crassus  had  lost  his  life  in  Parthia, 
and  Pompey,  who  now  entirely  detached  his  interest 
from  that  of  Caesar,  reigned  supreme  in  the 
senate,  and  used  all  means  to  humble  and  mor- 
tify  his  rival.  Their  mutual  jealousy  of  each 
other  at  length  ended  in  open  war,  the  immedi- 
ate prelude  to  which  was  a  decree  on  the  part  of 
Pompey,  49,  B.C.  requiring  the  consuls,  the  pro- 
consul Pompey,  and  the  consular  magistrates,  to 
provide  for  tne-  public  safety ;  an  act  which  was  ia 
effect  declaring  war.  On  receiving  the  hostile  de- 
cree, Casar,  assured  of  the  devoted  attachment  of 
his  soldiers,  resolved  to  begin  the  war.  He  marched 
to  the  banks  of  the  sm^  river  Rubicon,  which 
separated  his  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  from 
Italy.  Here,  Uie  dangers  to  himself  and  the  incal- 
culable misfortunes  to  his  country,  which  the  step 
he  was  about  to  take  would  occasion,  rushing  on  ha 
mind,  kept  him  some  time  in  a  state  of  suspense. 
At  length  he  cried  **  The  die  is  <slStliLiiHiMlK' 
himself  into  the  stream.  He  crosseoit^an^^- 
that  instant  became  the  declared  foe  of  hia  cou 
and  this  pa$tage  of  the  Aufrtcon  has  ever  sine 
nished  a  phrase  to  denote  a  desperate  deciaioM 
mediately  seizing  the  neighbouring  town 
num,  he  despatched  otwn  to  his  ma 
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Gaul  to  hasten  forwards.  He  raised  fresh  troops  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  sent  his  lieutenants  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  circumjacent  towns,  and  himself  marched 
against  Corfinium,  which  was  held  by  Domitius 
.^enobarbus  with  a  considerable  force.  At  his 
approach,  however,  the  garrison  delivered  up  iheir 
conamander  with  several  senators,  and  joined  GssDr; 
and  this  success  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing that  moderation  and  clemency  which  served 
liis  cause  almost  as  much  as  the  power  of  his  arms. 
In  the  meantime,  Pompey,  abandoning  Rome, 
"withdrew  first  to  Capua,  and  then  to  Brundusium. 
Csesar  followed  him  thither,  and  invested  the  place, 
meaning  to  shut  up  the  port  by  a  mole;  but  before 
this  could  be  constructed,  Pompey  secretly  em- 
bariced,  and  escaped  by  night  to  Dyrrachium, 
leaving  Italy  entirely  in  the  power  of  Caesar.  The 
consuls  with  their  troops  had  before  sailed  to  Dyr- 
rachium. CsBsar  sent  his  lieutenants  to  take  pos- 
session of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  himself  advanced 
to  Rome.  He  entered  the  metropolis  without  his 
army,  and  under  the  forms  of  a  general  coming 
peaceably  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  The 
few  remaining  senators  assembled  to  receive  him, 
and  the  whole  people  crowded  to  view  so  fieimous  a 
conqueror,  after  an  absence  of  near  ten  years.  He 
still  affected  great  moderation,  and  a  sincere  desire 
of  accommodating  these  unfortunate  disputes ;  nor 
did  he  commit  any  other  act  of  violence  than  the 
seizure  of  the  public  treasury  in  the  temple  of  Sa- 
turn, which  the  senatorian  party  had  unaccountably 
left  behind  them,  content  with  carrying  away  the 
keys.  Metellus,  a  tribune,  had  the  boldness  to  op- 
pose the  sacrilege  of  breaking  open  the  doors  of  this 
holy  deposit;  till  Csesar,  kindled  to  rage,  threatened 
to  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death ;  **  which,"  said 
he,  "  young  man,  is,  you  know,  harder  for  me  to 
pronounce,  than  to  effect."  The  tribune  trembled 
and  retired ;  and  Ceesar,  from  the  spoils  of  nations, 
was  supplied  with  the  means  of  subjugating  the 
▼ictor  people.  The  war  soon  spread  t^ugh  the 
various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Caesar  left 
Antony  to  command  in  Italy,  and  sent  lieutenants 
to  several  provinces,  but  himself  undertook  the 
campaign  in  Spain,  which,  after  some  difficulty, 
he  subjugated.  In  the  mean  time  his  lieutenants 
had  nearly  brought  to  a  surrender  the  important 
city  of  Marseilles,  which,  after  refusing  admission 
to  his  troops,  had  received  a  Pompeian  garrison. 
Caesar  arriving  before  it,  granted  the  inhabitants 
more  favourable  terms  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  the 
praetor  Lepidus  (afterwards  triumvirV  nominated 
him  dictator  by  his  own  authority.'  This  dignity 
he  exercised  with  great  moderation,  fully  adhering 
to  the  generous  maxim  he  had  laid  down  for  him- 
self (the  reverse  of  that  followed  by  Pompey),  of 
regarding  all  as  friends  who  were  not  declared 
enemies.  Alter  presiding  at  the  consular  election, 
in  which  he  easily  procured  the  nomination  of  him- 
self  and  of  one  of  his  partisans,  he  quitted  the  die 
tatorial  power  for  the  more  constitutional  one  of 
consul.  He  then  resolved  to  pursue  Pompey  into 
Greece,  where  that  chief  was  at  the  head  of  a 
very  numerous  army,  and  the  flower  of  the  Roman 
nobility.  Caesar  landed  in  Chaonia  with  only  five 
legions,  and  took  some  of  the  nearest  towns.  But 
the  fleet,  which  he  sent  back  to  bring  the  remain- 
der of  his  army,  was  in  gifeat  part  destroyed  by  a 
squadron  of  Pompey's,  who  was  much  the  strongest 


by  sea.  This  disaster,  and  the  formidable  force  of 
his  antagonist,  induced  him  to  send  repeated  pro- 
posals for  an  accommodation  upon  apparently  rea- 
sonable terms,  to  which  Pompey  would  not  listen. 
Impatient  for  the  junction  of  Antony  with  the 
other  division  of  his  army,  Caesar  made  an  attempt, 
for  the  temerity  of  which  he  has  incurred  censure. 
Disguising  himself  like  a  slave,  he  went  on  board 
a  fisherman's  bark  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  over 
into  Italy.  The  vessel,  after  long  struggling  with 
contrary  winds,  was  obliged  to  return,  notwith- 
standing the  earnestness  with  which  Caesar  pressed 
the  crew  to  make  repeated  trials  at  great  hazard  to 
get  to  sea.  In  one  of  these  it  is  said  that  he  dis- 
covered himself  to  the  affrighted  master,  and  bid 
him  fear  nothing,  for  that  "  he  carried  Caesar  and 
bis  fortune."  Antony  arrived  at  length  with  suc- 
cours, and  Caesar  followed  Pompey,  virho  marched 
to  secure  Dyrrachium,  and  encamped  around  it. 
Caesar  uow  formed  a  design  of  investing  Pompey's 
camp,  and  the  town  of  Dyrrachium ;  and  actually 
drew  strong  lines  of  circumvallation  many  miles  in 
extent  from  sea  to  sea,  including  a  space  within 
which  Pompey* s  whole  army  was  confined.  Pom- 
pey however  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
barrier,  and  forcing  Caesar  to  retire  to  Macedonia. 
The  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  defeat  of  Pompey, 
soon  after  took  place,  and  Caesar,  pushing  his  suc- 
cess, crossed  into  Asia,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Alexandria,  was  presented  with  the  head  of  Pom- 
pey.  He  turned  his  eyes  from  the  bloody  specta- 
cle, and  reflecting  on  the  fate  of  so  eminent  a 
personage,  once  his  friend  and  kinsman,  burst  into 
tears,  and  angrily  commanded  the  messenger  to 
be  gone.  He  buried  the  head  with  due  solemnity, 
and  displayed  his  regard  for  the  deceased  more  ma- 
terially, by  collecting  and  setting  at  liberty  all  his 
friends  who  had  been  taken  on  the  inhospitable 
shore  of  Egypt,  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  king 
Ptolemy's  ministers.  Caesar's  arbitrary  conduct  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  he  was  somewhat  influenced 
by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  stirred  up  the  Egyp- 
tians to  revolt,  and  led  to  the  Alexandrian  war^  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  the  Ufe  ot 
Caesar.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  particularise  all 
the  circumstances  of  it;  one  of  them  was  the  acci- 
dental burning  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  library, 
consisting  of  400,000  volumes.  After  several  bat- 
tles by  sea  and  land,  in  the  course  of  which  Caesar 
was  exposed  to  much  personal  danger,  he  settled 
the  affairs  of  Egypt,  by  conferring  the  crovni  jointly 
on  Cleopatra  an^  a  younger  brother  Ptolemy,  then 
only  eleven  years  of  age.  Fascinated,  however,  by 
the  allurements  of  this  enchanting  woman,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  he  still  lingered  in  Egypt,  forgetful 
of  the  great  interests  he  had  yet  at  stake,  till  forci- 
bly summoned  away  by  the  progress  of  Phamaces, 
son  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  was  expelling 
the  Romans  from  Asia  Minor.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  Pompev's  death  at  Rome,  Caesar  was 
proclaimed  consul  for  five  ensuing  years,  made 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  created  dictator  for  a 
whole  year,  with  all  the  supreme  executive  power 
vested  in  that  charge.  During  his  absence,  he 
committed  the  government  of  Italy  to  Antony,  his 
master  of  the  horse ;  and  himself,  as  before  men- 
tioned, finally  left  Egypt,  and  marched  against 
Phamaces.  This  prince  was  a  very  unequal  ad- 
versary to  Casar,  who,  not  deigning  to  listen  to  his 
proposals  for  peace,  directly  sought  mm  in  the  field, 
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and  entirely  defeated  him,  with  a  celerity  well  ex- 
pressed in  his  famous  laconic  epistle  to  a  friend  on 
the  occasion  :  "  Vcm,  vidif  vtei"— "I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered."  He  then  settled  the  affiiira  of  Asia, 
and  proceeded  with  one  legion  only  through  Greece 
to  Rome.  Fears  were  entertained  l>y  many  of  the 
vanquished  party,  that  his  victorious  return  would 
renew  the  bloody  scenes  acted  by  Marius  and  Sylla. 
GsBsar,  however,  pardoned  even  those  of  whose  en- 
mity  he  had  the  most  cause  to  complain,  and  his 
entry  into  Rome  did  not  cause  one  drop  of  blood. 
After  remaining  in  the  metropolis  long  enough  to 
reward  his  friends,  and  settle  some  disputes  which 
had  arisen  among  them,  and  to  secure  tne  tranquil- 
lity of  Italy  by  proper  regulations,  he  thought  it 
time  to  crush  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian  party, 
which  still,  under  Cato,  Scipio,  and  other  leaders  of 
renown,  maintained  a  formidable  strength  in  Africa. 
While  preparing  for  an  expedition  into  this  quarter 
of  the  world,  he  was  surprised  by  the  intelligence 
of  a  furious  mutiny  in  his  favourite  tenth  legion. 
On  no  occasion  did  the  commanding  powers  of  his 
character  appear  in  greater  lustre.  He  ordered  the 
legion  to  assemble  in  the  Campus  Martius  with  no 
other  arms  than  their  swords.  They  obeyed,  and 
he  instantly  went  to  hear  their  complaints.  Struck 
with  awe  at  his  presence,  after  remaining  some  time 
silent,  they  began  tumultuously  to  demand  their 
discbarge,  with  the  rewards  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. **  Your  demands,"  said  he,  "  are  just,  you 
shall  have  your  discharge;  nor  shall  you  be  de- 
prived of  your  rewards,  as  soon  as  I  shall  have 
subdued  the  rest  of  my  eueDiies.  Go  then,  eitixens, 
(quiriteajj  return  to  your  houses  and  families." 
Thunderstruck  at  an  appellation  which  implied 
that  they  we^e  no  longer  ioldiert,  they  bcffan  sup- 
plicating in  the  most  earnest  manner  that  he  would 
still  accept  of  their  services,  and  suffer  them  as 
formerly  to  be  the  companions  of  his  victories.  He 
long  affected  to  be  deaf  to  their  entreaties ;  Ull  at 
length,  seeming  to  be  overcome  by  the  intercession 
of  his  friends,  he  reascended  the  tribunal  which  he 
had  quitted,  and  in  a  speech  properly  tempered 
between  severity  and  affection,  brought  them  to  a 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  their,  crime,  and  concluded 
with  again  terming  them  fellow-ioldiert,  and  pro- 
nouncing their  pardon.  This  legion  ever  after  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  the  ardor  of  its  attachment 
to  him.  The  African  war,  which  began  B.C.  46, 
was  attended  with  considerable  hatard  to  Cssar, 
and  its  success  was  for  a  time  dubious.  At  length, 
by  means  of  his  usual  celerity  in  action,  he  gave  a 
complete  defeat  to  the  armies  of  Scipio,  Labienus, 
and  Juba,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  death 
of  almost  all  the  adverse  leaders;  and  nothing 
Roman  now  remained  in  Africa  that  was  not 
Caesar's,  but  the  town  of  Utica^  defended  by  Cato 
and  his  *'  little  senate."  But  this  true  patriot,  see- 
ing that  it  was  impossible  with  his  small  force  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  Cassar's  success,  at  his  approach 
put  an  end  to  the  useless  contest  by  securing  his 
own  freedom  with  a  voluntary  death.  Caesar  then 
reduced  Numidia  and  Mauritania  to  the  state  of 
Roman  provinces;  and  having  settled  the  govern- 
ment of^  Africa,  and  consulted  his  glory  by  com- 
manding the  re-erection  of  Carthage,  he  relumed 
triumphant  to  Rome.  The  adulation  of  the  senate 
and  people  ^ow  was  without  bounds ;  his  dictator, 
ship  was  extended  to  ten. years ;  with  the  addition 
of  the  ceosorial  office ;.  a  double  guard  was  assigned 


him;  his  person  was  declared  sacted  and  invkdable, 
and  a  thanksgiving  of  forty  successive  days,  and 
four  distinct  triumphs,  were  decreed  lor  his  victo- 
ries. Turning  his  attention  next  to  reformation  of 
the  government,  he  enacted  various  whofteaome 
laws,  but  at  the  same  time  took  care  to  keep  in  his 
own  hand  the  nomination  to  all  importmi  offices 
and  employments.  Among  other  refbms,  that  of 
the  Roman  calendar  procured  him  great  repntatioii 
among  men  of  science ;  and  the  Julian  year,  with 
some  further  conrection,  has  ever  since  governed 
the  computation  of  time  in  all  the  moat  civilncd 
nations.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  two  sou 
of  Pompey  having  unexpectedly  collected  a  large 
force  in  Spain,  in  his  fourth  consulate,  he  depaited  fcr 
the  Spanish  war ;  and  after  having  reduced  several 
places,  marched  to  the  plains  of  Munda,  where  the 
elder  Pompey  was  encamped.  NotwitksUndine 
the  soperior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  Cseaar  ad- 
vanced  to  the  attack ;  and  a  battle  ensued,  one  of 
the  most  obstinate  recorded  in  history,  in  whidi,  as 
he  confessed,  he  long  fought  for  life,  not  for  victory. 
He  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  such  despair,  that 
he  thought  of  killing  himself;  but  recovering  hb 
presence  of  mind,  he  made  such  exertions  of  valoar 
as  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  An  attack  of  the 
enemy's  camp  by  his  Mauritanian  allies  completed 
his  success ;  and  in  this  bloody  field  he  finished  his 
contest  with  the  relics  of  Roman  liberty.  He  staid 
in  Spain  to  complete  its  reduction,  which  was  not 
effected  without  much  carnage,  and  then  retaraed 
to  Home.  His  triumph  on  this  occasion,  being 
properly  over  his  countrymen,  offended  the  patriotic 
Romans  more  than  any  of  the  former  ;  still,  how- 
ever,  all  parties  concurred  in  bestowing  new  ho- 
nours upon  him ;  and  the  ofiice  of  dictator  for  life 
completely  set  him  free  from  any  appearance  of 
being  under  the  controul  of  his  country.  The  title 
of  imperator,  in  the  new  sense  of  head  of  the  empire, 
was  also  conferred  upon  him ;  and  it  has  ever  stnce 
denoted  the  hight*st  monarchical  rank,  as  derived 
through  the  emperors  his  successors.  With  all  this 
elevation,  Csssar  still  preserved  the  affable  bmb- 
ners  of  the  first  citizen  of  a  republic,  and  studied  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  nobles  and  people.  He 
pleased  the  latter  by  dismissing  his  guards,  rcstoi^ 
ing  the  statues  of  their  favourite  Pompey,  and 
treating  them  with  shows  and  largesses;  and  he 
attached  the  nobles  by  the  multiplication  of  offices 
of  profit  and  dignity.  The  emotions  of  envy,  jea- 
lousy, resentment,  and  surviving  love  of  Ubcvty, 
however,  at  length  produced  a  conspiracy  agaiiBt 
the  life  of  Caesar.  A  great  variety  of  omioons  cir- 
cumstances are  recorded  by  historians  as  predictieg 
the  fatal  event;  and  it  appears  certain,  that  an  io- 
dislinct  rumour  both  of  the  persons  engaged  io  the 
conspiracy,  and  of  the  time  fixed  for  its  execution, 
had  got  abroad.  Calpurnia  was  so  possessed  with 
the  reality  of  the  danger,  that  she  with  great  ear- 
nestness pressed  him  not  to  ^uit  his  house  on  the 
ides  of  March,  the  day  appointed  for  the  meetiag 
of  the  senate,  amd  he  was  only  prevented  from  com- 
plying with  her  request,  by  the  instigation  of  De- 
cimus  Brutus.  In  his  way  a  paper  was  put  intn  his 
hand  by  one  Artcmidorus,  containing  a  discovery  of 
the  i\hole  plot,  and  he  was  requested  immediately 
to  read  it,  but  the  crowd  about  kim  prevented  him 
fiom  doing  it.  On  his  arrival  in  the  hadl  of  the 
senate,  a  number  of  the  conspirators  got  round  hiai, 
preteading  to  join  thsir  supplications  with  those  of 
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Melellus  Cimber,  in  behalf  of  his  banished  brother. 
Their  importunity  becoming  troublesome,  he  an- 
grily pushed  them  from  him ;  when  Cimber,  by  way 
of  siffnal,  took  hold  of  his  robe,  and  pulled  it  from 
hii  shoulders,  and  at  the  instant  Casca  stabbed  him 
In  the  neck.  Cssar  turning  round,  caught  Casca 
by  the  hand ;  but  now  the  other  conspirators  drew 
their  daggers  and  rushed  against  him.  Cassius,  fly- 
ing upon  nim  with  peculiar  rage,  gave  him  a  deep 
wound  in  the  head ;  and  he  received  stabs  in  his 
body  on  all  sides.  It  is  said  that  he  still  resisted, 
till  he  saw  Brutus  aiming  at  him  with  his  dagger ; 
when  covering  his  foce  with  his  robe,  he  fell,  pierced 
with  twenty-uree  wounds,  at  the  very  pedestal  of 
Pompey's  statue.  This  event  is  dated  in  the  forty- 
third  year  B.C.  when  Gsesar  was  fifty-six  years  of 
of  age.  The  moral,  political,  and  military  character 
of  t^is  great  man  has  been  sufficiently  displayed  in 
the  preceding  sketch  of  his  life;  but  somewhat 
remains  to  be  said  of  his  personal  qualities  and  at- 
tainments. He  seems  to  have  been  of  that  rare 
composition,  which  rendered  himcapable  of  excelling 
in  any  thing  to  which  he  should  bend  his  mind;  and 
to  have  been  as  well  qualified  for  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  as  for  those  of  ambition.  Had  oratory  been 
his  leading  object,  he  would  have  probably  rivalled 
Cicero;  indeed  Cicero  himself  represents  him  as 
scarcely  inferior  to  any.  There  were  few  branches 
of  the  learning  of  the  times  into  which  he  had  not 
carried  his  inquiries;  and  he  published  works  in 
grammar,  astronomy,  religious  polity,  history,  and 
poetry.  Of  hi»  writings,  nothing  has  come  down 
to  us  entire  except  some  "  Epistles,"  in  the  collec- 
tion of  those  of  Cicero,  and  his  *'  Commentaries  on 
tki»  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars.*'  The  best  editions  of 
them  are  the  Variorum,  by  Elzevir,  1661 ;  Grc- 
vius's,  Amsterd.  1697 ;  Davis's  Cambr.  1727 ; 
darkens  fol.  Lond.  1712;  Oudendorp's  L.  Bat. 
1737;  Barbou*s  Paris,  1755.  CsBsar's  parts  were 
as  quick  as  they  were  universal,  and  he  is  said  fre- 
quently to  have  dictated  dispatches  to  three  secre- 
taries  at  once.  In  person,  he  was  tall,  slender,  and 
fair,  with  a  physiognomy  of  great  sense  and  ex- 
pression. 

CiSSAR  (Caius  Julius  Octavianus  Au- 
gustus), originally  called  Caius  Octavins,  was  the 
son  of  a  senator  of  the  same  name,  and  of  Accia, 
daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  Coesar.  He 
w«s  bom  B.  C.  62,  and  losing  his  father  at  the  age 
of  four,  was  educated  by  his  mother  and  her  se- 
cond husband,  Lucius  Philippus.  He  was  study- 
ing eloquence  at  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  when  the 
news  reached  him  of  his  uncle's  death,  and  of  his 
own  adoption ;  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  immediately  set  sail  for  Italy.  On  his 
arrival  he  solemnly  declared  his  adoption,  and  as- 
suming the  name  of  his  uncle,  with  the  addition  of 
that  of  Octavianus,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  some  of  his  uncle's  soldiers,  intercepted  for  his 
own  use  the  tribute  which  was  passing  from  the 
transmarine  provinces  to  the  capital,  and  imme- 
diately took  his  route  through  Campania  for  Rome. 
His  first  step  was  to  procure  the  legal  ratification 
of  his  adoption ;  after  which  he  waited  on  Antony, 
and  proposing  a  mutual  friendship,  demanded  of 
him  the  money  left  by  Cnsar,  in  order  that  he 
might  pay  his  le^cies.  Antony,  jealous  of  his 
spirit  and  ambition,  treated  him  with  great 
haughtiness;  and  an  onen  difference  ensued, 
which  at  length  extended  to  an  enmity  so  con- 


firmed, that  Octavius  was  accused,  not  without 
some  probable  ground,  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
his  rival.  Besides  collecting  a  body  of  Cesar's 
veterans  from  Campania,  Octavius,  who  perceived 
the  senatorian  party  to  be  very  powerful,  artfully 
affected  to  be  governed  entirely  by  the  advice  of 
Cicero  (whom,  notwithstanding  his  age  and.  expe- 
rience, he  appears  to  have  completely  deluded), 
and  when  Antony  was  declared  a  public  enemy, 
accepted  a  command  against  him.  But  when 
Augustus  perceived  that  bv  making  him  fight  with 
Antony,  the  senate  wisheii  to  debilitate  both  anto- 
gonists,  he  changed  his  views,  and  uniting  himself 
with  his  enemy,  soon  formed  the  second  trium- 
virate, in  which  his  cruel  proscriptions  shed  the 
innocent  blood  of  300  senators  and  200  knights, 
and  did  not  even  spare  the  life  of  his  frieud  Cicero. 
B^  the  divisions  which  were  made  among  the 
triumvirs,  Augustus  retained  for  himself  the  moro 
important  provinces  of  the  west,  and  banished,  as 
if  it  were,  his  colleagues,  Lepidus  and  Antony,  to 
more  distant  territories.  But  as  long  as  the  mur- 
derers of  Cesar  were  alive,  the  reigning  tyrants 
had  reasons  for  apprehension,  and  therefore  tho 
forces  of  the  triumvirate  were  directed  against  the 
partixans  of  Brutus  and  the  senate.  The  contest 
was  decided  at  Fhilippi,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
valour  and  conduct  of  Antony  alone  preserved  the 
combined  armies,  and  effected  the  defeat  of  the  re- 
publican forces.  The  head  of  the  unfortunate 
Brutus  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  in  insolent  re- 
venge thrown  at  the  feet  of  Cesar's  statue.  Au- 
gustus was  equally  cruel  in  a  short  civil  contest 
which,  after  his  return  to  Rome,  was  caused  by 
the  violence  of  Antony's  wife  Fulvia  and  brother 
Lucius.  On  the  capitulation  of  the  town  of  Pc- 
rusia,  he  punished  its  fidelity  to  Lucius  by  giving 
it  up  to  plunder,  and  coldly  and  mercilessly  deli- 
vering up  its  three  hundred  senators  to  the  exe- 
cutioner. On  his  return  from  a  campaign  to  Oaul, 
an  accident  occurred  in  his  private  life  whieh  dis- 
played his  character  in  an  unfavourable  light.  Al- 
though already  married  to  Scribonia,  he  divorced 
her,  and  having  fallen  in  love  with  Livia,  the  wife 
of  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  he  made  her  husband 
divorce  her,  and  immediately  married  her  himself, 
although  then  so  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  that 
only  three  months  afterwards  she  was  delivered  of 
Tiberius  Nero,  subsequently  emperor.  The  con- 
duct of  Octavius  in  the  war  with  Antony,  which 
terminated  with  the  battle  of  Actium,  was  as  mca^ 
sured  and  prudent  as  that  of  his  rival  was  wild  and 
infatuated.  Augustus  soon  after  passed  into  Egypt, 
besieged  Alexandria,  and  honoured  with  a  magni- 
ficent funeral,  the  unfortunate  Roman,  and  the 
celebrated  queen,  whom  the  fear  of  being  led  in 
the  victor's  triumph  at  Rome  had  driven  to  commit 
suicide.  After  he  had  established  peace  all  over 
the  world,  Augustus  shut  up  the  gates  of  the  temple 
of  Janus,  the  year  our  Saviour  was  born.  It  is 
said  he  twice  resolved  to  lay  down  the  sunreme 
power,  immediately  after  the  victory  obtainea  over 
Antony,  and  afterwards  on  account  of  his  ill  health ; 
but  his  friend  Mecenas  dissuaded  him,  and  ob- 
served, that  he  would  leave  it  to  be  the  j^rey  of  the 
most  powerful,  and  expose  himself  to  mgratitude 
and  to  danger.  He  in  consequence  received  the 
uame  of  Augustus,  under  which  appellation  he  was 
gradually  allowed  to  unite  the  power  of  imperator 
or  emperor,  which  rendered  him  the  uncontrolled 
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head  of  the  execative  and  soldiery ;  of  proeonsulf 
which  gave  him  the  supremacy  in  any  province  he 
might  visit ;  of  iribunef  rendering  his  person  sacred, 
and  giving  him  a  veto  in  all  public  proceedings;  of 
eetuor,  or  superintendant  of  manners ;  of  supreme 
pontiff]  or  the  head  of  religion  ;  and  lastly,  he  was 
endowed  with  a  dispensing  power  from  observing 
the  laws,  whenever  he  thought  proper.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  inter  into  any  detail  of  the  events  of  the 
subsequent  long  reign  of  Augustus,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  course  of  prosperous  and  prudent 
government  which  has  seldom  been  exceeded.  The 
usual  vicissitudes  of  war  occasionally  occurred ;  but 
the  surprise  of  Varus  and  his  legions  by  the  Ger- 
mans under  Arminius,  was  the  only  mat  public 
calamity  that  occurred  during  the  whole  course  of 
it  In  domestic  government,  as  his  authority  be- 
came confirmed,  his  equity  and  moderation  in- 
creased; and  it  gradually  became  difficult  to  re- 
cognize the  bloody  and  merciless  Octavius  in  the 
mild  and  clement  Augustus.  He  filled  Rome  and 
all  Italy  with  improvements  of  every  kind,  con- 
structed harbours,  raised  edifices  for  use  and  com- 
merce, and  could  boast  that  he  received  a  capital 
of  brick  and  left  one  of  marble.  From  his  en- 
couragement  of  learning,  one  of  the  great  ages  of 
human  literary  excellence  takes  its  name  from  him ; 
but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  recollected,  that 
most  of  (he  illustrious  writers  in  his  days  were 
formed  in  the  school  of  the  republic,  and  that  he 
rather  distinguished  and  selected  than  created  them. 
Augustus  died  at  Nda,  in  Angust,  the  month  called 
after  him,  A.D.  14,  in  the  766th  year  of  Rome, 
and  the  seventy-sixth  of  his  age.  As  his  death  ap- 
proached, he  called  for  a  mirror,  and  ordering  bis 
attendants  to  adjust  his  hair  and  otherwise  improve 
his  appearance,  he  desired  his  friends  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  asked  them  "  if  he  had  tolerably  acted 
in  the  pantomime  of  life  ?"  When  they  signified 
their  assent,  "Then,*'  added  he,  using  the  form 
with  which  players  left  the  stage,  **  farewell  and 
clap  your  hands ;"  (valete  et  plaudite.)  They  then 
retired,  and  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of 
Livia.  Augustus  was  ambitious  of  being  thought 
handsome ;  and  as  he  was  publicly  reported  to  be 
the  son  of  Apollo,  according  to  his  mother's  declara- 
tion, he  wished  his  flatterers  to  represent  him  with 
the  figure  and  attributes  of  that  god.  Like  Apollo, 
his  eyes  were  clear,  and  he  affected  to  have  it 
thought  that  they  possessed  some  divine  irradiation ; 
and  was  well  pleased  if,  when  he  fixed  his  looks 
upon  any  body,  they  held  down  their  eyes  as  if 
overcome  by  the  glaring  brightness  of  the  sun. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning;  he  was 
a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  language,  and  wrote 
some  tragedies,  besides  memoirs  of  his  life,  which  are 
now  lost  Virgil  wrote  his  heroic  poem  at  the  desire 
of  Augustus,  whom  he  represented  under  the  cha- 
racter of  uSSneas. 

C^SAR  (Britannicus),  a  son  of  Claudius 
Cvsar,  supplanted  in  the  throne,  and  afterwards 
poisoned  by  Nero. 

C^SAR  (Sir  Julius,)  a  learned  civilian,  was 
bom  at  Tottenham  in  Middlesex,  in  1557,  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
created  doctor  of  civil  law.  lu  the  leign  of  Eliza- 
beth he  was  master  of  requests,  judge  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  master  of  St  Catharine's  hospital  near 
the  Tower.     On  the  accession  of  king  James  he 


was  knighted  by  that  prince,  constiiuted  chan- 
cellor and  under-treasurer  of  the  exchequer,  and 
sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy-counciL  In  1614  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls,  upon  which  he 
resigned  his  place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
After  passing  through  many  honourable  employ- 
ments, and  continuing  master  of  the  rolls  for  above 
twenty  years,  he  died  in  1636.  He  had  two  hro- 
thcrs,  Thomas  and  Henry.  The  former  of  them 
was  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
latter  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1609,  and 
afterwards  dean  of  Ely. 

Ci£S  ARION,  the  son  of  Julius  Ctesar  by  Cleo* 
patra,  was  at  the  age  of  thirteen  proclaimed  by  his 
mother,  and  Anthony,  king  of  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and 
Caelosyria.  He  was  put  to  death  five  yean  after  by 
Augustus. 

Ci£8ARIUS,  bishop  of  Aries,  an  eminent  French 
prelate,  was  born  at  Cbalons-sur-Saone  in  470,  and 
made  bishop  of  the  above  see  about  502.  He  go- 
verned his  diocese  with  great  reputation;  and 
though  he  was  accused  both  before  AJkiic  and  The- 
odoric,  with  a  design  of  giving  up  Aries  to  the  Bar- 
gundians,  he  made  his  innocence  apparent  Several 
popes  honoured  him  with  their  letters,  and  consti- 
tuted him  their  vicar,  in  which  capacity  he  presided 
at  various  councils,  and  caused  many  excellent 
canons  to  be  made.  He  founded  a  nunnery  at  Aries, 
and  composed  a  great  number  of  homilies,  or  ser- 
mons to  the  people,  many  of  which  are  published  in 
Baluze's  Bibliotneca  Patrum,  and  also  among  the 
sermons  of  St  Augustine.  He  died  at  his  episcopal 
seat  in  544. 

CJSSONIA,  a  lascivious  woman,  who  married 
Calignla,  and  was  murdered  at  the  same  time  with 
her  daughter  Julia. 

CAFF  A  (Melchior),  a  native  of  Malta,  wheee 
abilities  in  sculpture  were  usefully  employed  in 
adorning  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Italy.  He 
died  in  1687,  aged  56. 

CAFFARELLI  (Gabtano  Majorano,)  a  cele- 
brated singer,  born  at  Naples  in  1703,  studied 
under  Porpora,  who  is  said  to  have  niade  him 
practise  the  elements  of  singing  from  a  single  sheet 
of  music-paper  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  he  pronounced  him  the  first  singer  in  Europe. 
Caffarelli  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  his  talents^ 
with  which  he  purchas^  the  dukedom  of  Sanio 
Dorato  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  died  in 
1783. 

CAFFARO,  author  of  the  earliest  history  of 
Genoa,  was  born  about  the  year  1080,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  joined  the  Crusades.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-three.  H  is  history  was  printed  in 
Muratori's  "Scriptores  rerum  Italicarum,"  in  1725. 

CAFFIAUX  (Don  Joseph),  a  native  of  Valen- 
ciennes,  who  died  at  St  Germain-dcs-pres  in  1776, 
aged  65,  was  a  benedictiue  of  St  Maur,  and  author 
of  a  history  of  Picardy,  and  "  Tresor  Genealogique." 

CAFFIEKI  (Philip),  a  sculptor  of  Rome,  bora 
1634,  invited  to  France  by  Mazarin,  and  made  hj 
Colbert  inspector  of  Marine  at  Dunkirk,  died  in 
1755.  His  son  James,  who  died  shortly  after,  was 
equally  eminent 

CAGLIARI  (Paul),  usually  called  PmU  Vero- 
TieMe,  a  painter  of  gresit  celebrity,  was  the  son  of 
a  bculptor  at  Verona,  where  he  was  born  in  1532. 
His  father  wished  to  educate  him  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, but  a  decided  love  for  painting  in  the  youth 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  his  uncle  BadigUo,  the  prin- 
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cipal  artist  in  Verona.  He  displayed  very  early  the 
force  of  his  talents ;  and  being  carried  to  Mantua 
by  cardinal  Hercules  Gonzaga,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  bis  performances  above  all  his  townsmen 
who  worked  with  him.  He  obtained  a  greater  tri- 
nmph  at  Venice,  where  he  was  appointed  to  paint 
at  the  palace  of  the  procurators  of  St  Mark,  in  con- 
currence with  the  best  Venetian  artists ;  and  a  gold 
chain  was  the  reward  of  his  victory,  adjudged  by 
Titian  and  Sansovino.  In  company  with  the  pro- 
curator Grimani,  he  visited  Rome,  and  improved 
himself  by  the  study  of  the  master-pieces  with  which 
that  metropolis  abounded.  On  bis  return  to  Venice 
the  senate  created  him  a  knight  of  St  Mark ;  and 
such  was  his  sense  of  the  honour  showed  him  in  his 
own  country,  that  he  refused  an  invitation  from 
Philip  II.  to  go  and  paint  at  the  Escurial,  and  sent 
Zuccnero  in  his  stead.  His  noble  manner  of  exer- 
cising his  art  acquired  him  the  esteem  of  persons  of 
distinction  and  his  brother  artists.  Titian  is  said 
never  to  have  met  him  in  the  streets  without  an  em- 
brace; and  Guido  declared,  that  he  would  rather  be 
Paul  Veronese  than  any  other  painter  of  his  time. 
Though  he  little  regarded  money,  the  ^number  and 
value  of  his  performances  at  length  n^e  him  rich. 
An  instance  of  his  generous  disposition,  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  wroueht,  is  recorded  in  the 
following  story.  Having  been  hospitably  enter- 
tained on  a  journey,  during  a  course  of  bad  weather, 
at  a  seat  of  the  Pisani  family,  he  secretly  painted, 
while  in  the  house,  a  picture  of  the  family  of  Da- 
rius, consisting  of  twenty  figures  as  large  as  life. 
On  his  departure  he  rolled  up  the  canvas  under  his 
bed,  and  then  sent  word  to  his  hosts,  that  he  had 
left  behind  him  something  to  pay  his  expences.  He 
died  of  a  fever  at  Venice  in  1588,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St  Sebastian,  which  had  been  pro- 
fusely decorated  by  bis  own  hand.  Paul  Veronese 
was  an  excellent  colourist,  and  understood  all  the 
magic  effects  of  light  and  shade,  but  to  the  charms 
of  effect  he  sacrificed  much  of  expression,  correct- 
ness of  drawing,  propriety  of  costume,  and  those 
qualities  which  satisfy  the  mature  judgment  His 
pictures  are  dispersed  all  over  Europe.  Some  of 
the  principal  are  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark  at  Ve- 
nice,  and  in  the  churches  of  that  city,  and  of  others 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  His  Four  Banquets  are 
among  his  most  celebrated  pieces.  Of  these,  the 
Marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  church  of  St.  George  the 
Greater  in  Venice,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest 
paintings  in  Europe.— >Two  sons  of  Paul,  Gabriel 
and  Carletto,  were  his  disciples.  Carletto  was 
thought  likely  to  have  surpassed  his  father;  but  he 
was  cut  off  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  in  1596. 
Gabriel,  who  had  less  genius,  quitted  painting  for 
commerce,  and  died  in  1631.  ^hey  finished  seve- 
ral pictures  which  thoir  father  had  begun  at  his 
death,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  their  uncle 
Benedict,  who  practised  with  success  both  painting 
and  sculpture. 

CAGLIOSTRO  (Count  Alexandbk,)  an  im- 
postor, whose  real  name  was  Joseph  Balsamo,  was 
born  at  Palermo  in  1743,  and  educated  there  for  a 
friar,  but  soon  threw  off  the  cowl  and  took  to  a 
wandering  life.  After  committiug  a  variety  of 
frauds  at  Palermo,  he  fled  to  Messina,  where  he  be- 
came associated  with  a  certain  Altotas  a  Greek,  in 
company  with  whom  Balsamo  visited  the  Archipe- 
lago, and  finally  proceeded  to  Malta,  where  Altotas 
died,  and  Balsttmo  proceeded  to  Naples,  and  mar- 


ried a  wife  as  abandoned  as  himself.  This  accom- 
plished couple  travelled  into  Spain  and  Portugal, 
pretending  to  be  endowed  with  supernatural 
agency,  and  thereby  collected  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
ney from  the  credulous.  They  next  proceeded  to 
London,  where  Coimt  Gagliostro,  as  he  called  him- 
self, established  a  new  order  of  masonrv,  which  he 
called  the  Egyptian  masonry.  Of  this  a  female 
class  was  established  by  his  wife ;  and,  to  aid  cer- 
tain splendid  ceremonies,  she  borrowed  the  jewels 
of  many  ladies  of  quality,  who  put  up  with  the  loss 
rather  than  subject  themselves  to  merited  ridicule. 
After  practising  their  impostures  here  for  some  time 
successfully,  they  went  to  Paris,  whore  they  lived 
in  a  style  of  the  greatest  splendour  and  extrava- 
gance. At  length  a  charge  of  felony  was  preferred 
against  the  count,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Bastile  for  the  celebrated  affair  of  the  queen  of 
Prance's  diamond  necklace,  which  so  involved  the 
reputation  of  Madame  de  la  Motte.  He  soon  how- 
ever obtained  his  liberty ;  but  at  length  returning 
to  Italy,  his  wife  betrayed  him  to  the  inquisition^ 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  St  Angeio,  where 
he  died  in  1794. 

CAGNACl  (Guido),  called  gaulatn  from  his 
deformity,  was  an  Italian  painter  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and^  disciple  to  Guido.  He  died  at  Vienna, 
aged  80. 

CAGNATI  (Marsilio),  an  eminent  physician 
and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Verona,  and  studied 
at  Padua  under  Zabarella.  He  taught  philosophy 
and  medicine  in  the  college  at  Rome,  and  was  the 
principal  medical  lecturer  in  that  city  under  the 
ropes  Clement  VIII.  and  Paul  V.  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  medical  works  are :  "Variorum 
Observationum  libr.  II.  cum  Disput  de  ordine 
ciborum  libr.  IV."  Rom.  1581,  8vo. ;  "  De  Sa- 
nitate tuenda  libr.  II."  Rom.  1591,  4to.  ;  "  De 
aeris  Romani  salubritate,  de  Tiberis  inundatione, 
et  de  epidemia  Romana  ann.  1591  and  1593," 
Rom.  1599,  4to.;  and  "  Opuscula  Varia."  Rom. 
1603,  4to.  He  also  published  four  books  of  various 
observations  on  literary  topics  in  1587,  which 
Gruter  has  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Thesaurus  Criticus. 

CAGNOLI  (Anthony])  an  eminent  Italian  as- 
tronomer and  mathematician,  author  of  a  work  on 
trigonometry,  which  was  translated  into  French,  and 
published  at  Paris  with  the  title  of  '*  Trigonom^trie 
rectiligne  et  Spheriquc,"  1808,  4to.  He  died  at 
Verona  in  1816. 

CAHAGNES  (James)  professor  of  medidne  at 
Caen,  died  1612,  aged  64,  author  of  some  Latin 
treatises  on  fevers,  besides  "  Centurie  des  cloges 
des  hommes  celebres  de  Caen." 

GAHER.     See  Mohammed. 

GAHUSAC  (Lewis  de,)  a  native  of  Montauban, 
died  in  1759,  at  Paris,  where  he  had  for  some  time 
resided  as  secretary  to  Count  de  Clermont,  whom  he 
had  accompanied  m  several  of  his  campaigns.  He 
wrote  several  romances,  operas,  &c:  and  a  tragedy 
of  merit  trailed  "  Pharamond." 

CAIAt>HAS,  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  before 
whom  ou^  Saviour  was  carried,  and  by  whom  he 
was  condemned.  He  destroyed  himself  when  dis- 
missed from  his  office  by  Vitellius. 

CAIET  or  CAYBT  (PETEa-VicToa  Palma), 
was  born  of  poor  parents  of  the  reformed  religion 
at  Montrichar  in  Touraine,  in  1525.  He  received 
a  classicaV  education  fVom  the  charity  of  a  neigh- 
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bouring[  gentleman,  and  was  then  sent  to  pursue 
theological  studies  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  a  do- 
mestic in  the  house  of  Calvin.  He  was  settled  as  a 
minister ;  but  he  left  his  church  in  order  to  follow 
the  court,  where  he  was  placed  as  chaplain  to 
Catharine,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  An  unfortunate 
turn  he  had  to  alchemy  and  other  secret  arts,  caused 
him  to  be  calumniated  as  a  magician,  and  various 
absurd  stories  were  circulated  concerning  him  to 
this  effect.  These,  being  joined  to  the  uncontra- 
dicted charge  of  publishing  a  book  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  public  stews,  occasioned  him  to  be 
deposed  from  his  ministerial  function  by  a  synod. 
IJie  consequence  of  this  disgrace  was  that  he  ab- 
jured Protestantism,  in  1595;  and  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  pope 
himself  honouring  him  with  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion. He  then  retired  to  the  college  of  Navarre, 
was  ordained  priest,  made  a  doctor  in  theology, 
and  was  appointed  royal  professor  of  Hebrew. 
With  the  xeal  of  a  convert  he  immediately  attacked 
the  sect  he  had  forsaken  in  various  controversial 
writings,  which  produced  some  angry  and  personal 
replies.  He  held  a  disputation  with  the  celebrated 
minister  Du  Moulin,  m  which  he  is  said  not  to 
have  acquitted  himself  with  much  credit.  He  ob- 
tained more  applause  as  a  compiler  of  history.  In 
1598  he  published  a  relation  of  the  recent  war  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Hunffarians.  In  1605  ap- 
peared his  **  Septenary  '  Chronology,"  from  the 
peace  of  Vervins  in  1598,  to  1604.  This  work  was 
so  much  esteemed,  that  he  was  urged  to  add  to  it 
the  history  of  the  nine  years'  war  which  was  ter- 
minated by  the  peace  above  mentioned.  This  he 
performed  in  his  "  Novennary  Chronology," 
nrinted  in  1608.  He  wrote  also  two  works  in 
Latin ;  one  entitled  "  Concilium  nium  de  com 
ponendo  reliiponis  dissidio ;"  the  otner,  '*  Instruc- 
tions in  the  Four  Principal  Oriental  Languages." 
Caiet  died  in  1610. 

CAILLE  (Nicholas  Lewis  de  i.a),  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Rou- 
migny  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  on  the  I5th  of 
March,  1713.  He  was  considered  as  a  boy  of 
great  genius  when  at  school,  which  he  left  in  1729, 
and  came  to  Paris  to  study  the  classics,  philosophy, 
and  mathematics,  and  afterwards  divinity  in  tlie 
college  of  Navarre,  with  the  intention  of  embracing 
on  ecclesiastical  life.  He  did  not,  however,  carry 
that  purpose  into  effect,  because  he  conceived  it  to 
be  incompatible  with  his  astronomical  studies,  to 
which  he  was  become  ffreatly  devoted.  This  turn 
introduced  him  to  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated 
Cassini,  who  procured  him  an  apartment  in  the 
Observatory,  wkere  the  instructions  of  that  eminent 
man,  seconded  by  his  own  ability  and  diligence, 
toon  procured  him  the  reputation  of  an  able  as- 
tronomer. In  the  year  1739  he  was  joined  with 
Mr.  Cassini  de  Thury  in  verifying  the  meridian 
through  the  whole  extent  of  France,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  named  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  college  of  Mazarine.  In  1741  he  was  ad- 
mitted adjoint  astronomer  in  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  from  this  year  until  the  year  of  his 
death  there  was  not  a  volume  of  their  Memoirs  in 
which  some  valuable  paper  of  his  composition  did 
not  appear.  He  wrote  a  number  of  detached 
works,  namelv,  the  *•  Elements  of  Geometry,  As- 
tronomy, Mechanics,  and  Optics."  He  also  com- 
puted all  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  that  had 


happened  since  the  Christian  Kra,  which  wero 
printed  in  the  work  entitled  L*Art  de  verifier  lea 
Dates,  &c.  Paris,  1750,  in  quarto.  He  compiled 
a  volume  of  "  Astronomical  Ephemexidea,"  for  teo 
years,  fh>m  1745  to  1755;  another  for  ten  years, 
from  1755  to  1765 ;  and  a  third,  from  1765  to  1775. 
His  excellent  work  entitled  "  Astronomicae  funda- 
menta  novissimis  solis  &  steUamm  observationibtta 
stebiliUta,"  appeared  at  Paris  in  the  year  1 759 ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  published  a  set  of  yery 
correct  solsr  tebles  under  l^e  title  of  "  Tabvl* 
Solares,  quas  e  novissimis  suis  observationibiu  de- 
duxit  N.  L.  de  la  Caille."  After  having  completed 
a  series  of  seven  years'  observations  in  the  ob- 
servatory, at  Mazarine -college,  he  determioed  to 
observe  the  southern  stars  at  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  set  out  in  1750,  and  after  having  per- 
formed the  object  of  his  expedition,  he  determined 
to  engage  in  another  arduous  attempt,  namely  the 
admeasurement  of  the  earth.  He  determined  a 
distance  of  410,814  feet  from  a  place  csdled  Klip- 
Fontyn  to  the  Cape  by  means  of  a  base  of  38,8U2 
feet  three  times  actually  measured.  From  the  arc 
of  the  meridian  contained  between  these  points  he 
discovered  a  new  secret  of  nature,  namely,  thsit  the 
radii  of  the  parallels  in  south  latitude  are  not  «f 
the  same  length  as  those  of  the  conretpondinf 
parallels  in  north  latitude.  He  found  thai  a  degree 
on  the  meridian  in  32o  south  latitude  contains 
342,221)  Paris  feet.  He  also  determined  the 
situation  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  by 
order  of  his  court.  While  he  was  at  the  Cape  he 
paid  ffreat  attention  to  the  state  of  (he  atmosphere^ 
and  observed  in  particular  a  wonderful  effect  wfaick 
takes  place  when  the  south-east  wind  blows,  which 
happens  frequently.  During  this  wind  the  stars 
look  larger,  and  seem  to  dance ;  the  moon  has  an 
undulating  tremor,  and  the  planets  have  a  sort  of 
beard  like  comets.  After  an  absence  of  abool  four 
years,  Mr.  de  la  Caille  returned  to  France  at  the 
latter  end  of  1754,  and  shortly  after  drew  np  a 
reply  to  some  strictures  which  the  celebrated  Enler 
had  published  relative  to  the  meridian  :  after  whieh 
he  settled  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  his  ob- 
servations for  the  parallaxes  with  those  of  other 
astronomers.  The  authority  of  his  works,  and  his 
well-deserved  reputation,  was  now  extended  thxvmgfa 
all  Europe,  and  he  was  elected  a  msmber  of  most 
of  its  academies  and  learned  societies.  Besides  his 
own  publications,  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  as 
editor  of  the  Memoirs  of  Father  Feuillee  at  the 
Canaries ;  of  the  Journals  of  the  Voyage  of  M.  de 
Chaselle  to  the  Levant;  of  the  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  Observations  of  William,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse ;  and  the  publication  of  Bouguer*8  Treatise 
on  the  Gradation  of  Light.  In  the  year  1760  be 
was  attacked  with  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  which  did  ^ 
not  interrupt  the  course  of  his  studies,  nor  the 
energy  or  extent  of  his  plans.  Ho  had  then 
sketehed  out  a  new  and  large  work,  namely,  "  Tba 
History  of  Astronomy  through  all  Ages,  with  a 
Comparison  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Obacrra- 
tions,  and  the  Construction  and  Use  of  the  Instra- 
ments  employed  in  making  them."  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  1761,  his  constitution  became  greatly 
reduced,  though  his  mind  remained  unaffect«i»  and 
he  resolutely  persisted  in  his  studies  to  the  last 
He  died  March  21st,  1762,  after  having  committed 
his  manuscripts  to  the  discretion  of  M.  Maraldis. 
CAIN.     Of  this   first-bom   of  the  &rA  pair  of 
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mankind,  the  account  given  in  the  Jewish  scriptures 
is  equally  brief  and  tragical.  He  f«»llowcd  the  em- 
ployment of  a  husbandman,  while  his  brother  Abel 
was  a  keeper  of  sheep.  Each  made  an  ofifering  to 
God  of  the  first  of  their  products.  That  of  Abel 
was  received  with  marks  of  favour ;  while  that  of 
Cain  was  rejected.  This  dijference  inspired  Cain 
with  such  hatred  and  envy  against  his  brother,  that 
fae  killed  him.  God  pronounced  against  him  a 
malediction,  with  a  sentence  of  perpetual  exile, 
and  set  a  mark  upon  him  to  prevent  his  being  killed 
by  any  who  mighl*meet  him  in  his  wanderings. 
He  retired  into  the  land  of  Kod,  on  the  eastward  of 
ISden,  where  he  built  a  city,  which  he  called  Enoch, 
after  the  name  of  his  son. 

CAIUS  (Pope^  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  nati.ve 
of  Dalmatia.  He  was  elected  to  the  pontifical 
chair  after  the  death  of  Eutychianus  in  283,  and 
possessed  it  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years. 
The  church  ol  Rome  reckons  him  among  the 
martyrs ;  but  history  affirms  that  he  concealed  him- 
self during  Diocletian's  persecution,  and  that  he 
died  in  peace  in  296.  He  made  a  decree  that 
bishops  should  pass  through  the  seven  inferior 
orders  of  the  church  before  they  assumed  the 
episcopal  office. 

CAiUS,  an  early  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  a 
priest  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Popes  Zephyrimus  and  Victor,  under  the 
£mperors  Severus  and  Caracalla.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  in  form  of  dialogue  against  a  famous 
Hontanist,  named  Proclus  or  Proculus,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Eusebius.  Fhotius  also  ascribes  to 
him  a  treatise  against  the  heresy  of  Artemon,  who 
asserted  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man ;  a  work  en- 
titled, ''The  Little  Labyrinth;"  and  another  *'  On 
the  Universe,*'  which  last  went  under  the  name  of 
Joeephus.  It  seems  very  uncertain,  however,  who 
was  the  author  of  these  books.  Photius  says  that 
Cains  was  ordained  bishop  of  the  Gentiles,  by  which 
he  probably  means,  that  he  was  sent  to  preach  the 
gospel  among  the  barbarous  nations. 

CAIUS  (Katb,  or  Key,  John),  a  learned 
English  physician,  was  bom  at  Norwich,  in  1510. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  literature  in  that 
city,  he  was  sent  very  young  to  Goneville-hall, 
Cambridge,  of  which  in  process  of  time  he  became 
fellow.  For  improvement  in  the  science  of  me- 
dicine, which  he  chose  for  his  particular  pursuit, 
he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  studied  at  Padua  under 
Joh.  Baptista  Montanus.  After  taking  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Bologna,  he  returned  to  Padua,  where, 
in  1542,  he  read  lectures  on  the  Greek  text  of 
Aristotle  in  conjunction  with  Realdus  Columbus. 
Od  his  return  to  England  he  was  incorporated 
M.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  practised  in  his  profession 
at  Shrewsbury  and  Norwich.  His  reputation 
caused  him  to  be  called  to  court  as  physician  to 
Edward  VI. ;  bui  it  appears  that  he  haa  in  the  pre- 
c<!ding  reign  resided  in  the  metropolis,  and  given 
anatomical  demonstrations  before  the  corporation 
of  surgeons.  In  1547  he  was  made  fellow  of  the 
college  of  physicians;  and  during  seven  years 
presided  at  its  head.  He  strenuously  asserted  its 
rights  and  privileges  against  all  opponents,  espe- 
cially the  surgeons  ;  he  invented  honorary  insignia 
for  Uie  president ;  erected  a  monument  for  his  pre- 
decessor, the  learned  Linacre ;  obtained  the  annual 
grant  of  two  bodies  of  malefactors  for  dissection, 
and  left  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  it ;  and, 
Univ.  Bfosr.— Nos.  79  &  80. 


finally,  compiled  in  Latin  the  history  and  annals 
of  the  college.  His  attachmcut  to  learn inc;  was 
exhibited  in  a  striking  manner  iii  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite.  He 
obtained  a  licence  to  advance  Goneville-hall  into  a 
college,  on  the  condition  of  enlarging  the  institution 
at  his  own  expense  by  endowments  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  three  fellows  and  twenty  scholars.  This 
was  effected  in  the  years  1557  and  1558.  He 
drew  up  a  new  set  of  laws  for  the  college,  which  has 
ever  since  borne  the  united  names  of  Goneville  and 
Cains;  and  in  1559  he  accepted  the  mastership  of 
it.  In  1565  he  began  to  enlarge  his  college  by 
the  erection  of  a  new  squire ;  and  he  resigned  his 
post  as  president  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and 
probably  all  his  professional  engagements,  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  the  work.  This  was 
completed  in  1570  at  an  expense  very  considerable 
for  that  time.  He  made  tnis  mansion  of  learning 
the  retreat  of  his  old  age,  residing  in  it  as  a  fellow- 
commoner  after  he  had  given  up  the  mastership. 
He  continued  in  his  retreat  to  occupy  himself  in 
literary  labours,  the  extent  and  variety  of  which 
are  witnessed  by  the  number  of  works,  printed  and 
manuscript,  of  which  he  was  the  author.  From  a 
passage  in  Mouffet's  Health's  Impro^'ement,  it  ap  - 
pears  that  in  his  last  illness  he  supported  himself 
by  woman's  milk.  His  death  happened  in  July, 
1573,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  nis  college ;  and  by  his  di- 
rections the  following  laconic  inscription  was 
placed  over  his  tomb :  Fiii  Caius.  His  works  are 
all  accurately  recorded  in  an  express  treatise, 
which,  in  imitation  of  Galen,  he  drew  up,  "  Dc 
libris  propriis."  They  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes ;  but  we  shall  notice  only  the  principal  in 
each.  As  a  critic  and  linguist  he  rendered  great 
services  to  learning  by  his  translations  and  com- 
mentaries on  ancient  authors.  While  in  Italy,  ho 
wrote  "Commentaries  on  Galen's  nine  books, 
De  Administrationibus  Anatomicis,'*  and  his  two 
books,  **  De  Motu  Musculorum."  These  were 
printed  with  a  corrected  edition  of  the  original 
text,  and  of  several  other  pieces  of  the  same  author, 
at  Froben's  press  in  Basil,  in  1544.  He  abo  re- 
stored Hippocrates's  treatise,  De  Anatomia;  and 
another,  De  Medicamentis,  never  before  printed. 
He  made  large  collections  for  improved  editions  of 
Celsns  and  Scribonius  Largus,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  ever  came  to  the  press.  His  treatise, 
"  De  Symphonia  Yocum  Britannicarum,"  iu 
which  he  attempted  to  show  the  consonance  of  the 
English  language  with  the  Greek  and  Latik  >  and 
that  "  De  Pronunciatione  GreecsB  et  Latino)  lin- 
gme,"  may  come  under  the  same  head  of  critical 
works.  The  latter  was  reprinted  with  some  other 
of  his  small  pieces  by  Dr.  Jebb  in  1729.  His  own 
works  in  medicine,  are,  "  De  Medendi  Methodo," 
printed  at  Basil  in  1544,  and  formed  almost  entirely 
upon  the  doctrines  of  Galen  and  Montanus;  and 
**  De  Ephemera  Britannica,  or  the  English  Sweating 
Sickness."  He  drew  up  for  the  use  of  the  celebrated 
Gesner,  '*  Short  Histories  of  certain  rare  Animals 
and  Plants,"  which  were  inserted  in  the  works  of 
that  great  naturalist,  and  were  afterwards  enlarged 
and  collected  into  one  volume,' printed  at  London, 
1570.  He  likewise,  at  the  request  of  the  same 
person,  composed  a  treatise  on  English  dogs, 
which  he  published  in  Latin  under  the  title  **  Dc 
Canibus    Britannicis,"  in    1570.     In   answer  to  a 
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publication  of  Thomas  Key,  or  Caius,  of  Oxford, 
which  asserted  the  superior  antiquity  of  that  uni- 
versity to  that  of  Cambridge,  our  Caius,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Archbishop  Parker,  composed  a  treatise 
"  Do  Antiquitato  Gantabrig.  Academic.*'  His 
piece  was  first  printed  in  1568,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed in  1574,  with  the  addition  of  a  "  History  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,'*  from  his  posthumous 
papers.  He  composed  likewise  a  work,  **  Do  An- 
tiquis  Britanniae  Urbibus,"  never  printed;  and 
meditated  a  history  of  his  native  place,  Norwich,  for 
which  he  had  made  some  collections.  The  great 
industry  and  erudition  of  Caius  are  sufficiently 
manifest  from  the  preceding  account  of  his  works, 
to  which  a  copious  list  of  MSS.  might  be  added 
from  his  book,  "  De  Libris  Propriis,"  printed  in 
1570. 
CAIUS.     See  Gaius. 

CAJBTAN,  Cardinal,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  whose  proper  name  was  Thomas 
da  ViOf  was  born  at  Gaeta  or  Cajeta,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  14G9.  He  entered  into  the 
order  of  Dominicans,  and  early  distinguished  him- 
self for  learning  and  acutenes.s  of  understanding. 
He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  at  a  chapter  of 
his  order  held  at  Forriira  in  1 19 1,  where  he  had  the 
honour  of  disputint;  n^jalnst  the  famous  Pico  of 
Miraudola.  He  aftcrwanis  taught  philosophy  at 
Rome  and  Paris;  and  in  1508  wai  chosen  general 
of  his  order.  Pope  Julius  H.  employed  nim  in 
1512,  to  defend  his  authority  against  the  council  of 
Pisa.  He  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  Leo 
X.  in  1517,  and  in  th^  next  year  was  sent  as  legate 
to  the  emperor  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  and  oppugning  the  Lutheran 
heresy.  He  hel.d  three  conferences  with  Luther  at 
Augsburg;  in  which,  conceiving  it  derogatory 
from  his  legantine  dignity  to  enter  the  field  of  equal 
dispute  with  that  reformer,  he  confined  himself  to 
persuasions  of  retractation,  delivered  in  a  haughty 
tone,  and  not  without  menaces.  This  was  not  a 
likely  method  to  succeed  with  such  a  man  as  Lu- 
ther; and  accordingly  the  conferences  only  aggra- 
vated the  breach.  Pope  Adrian  VI.  sent  him  as 
his  legate  to  Hungary.  Returning  to  Italy,  he 
was  never  able  to  obtain  the  archbishopric  of  Pa- 
lermo, conferred  upon  him  by  Leo,  but  in  its  stead 
received  the  see  of  his  native  city,  Gaeta.  At  the 
sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
soldiery,  who  treated  him  with  great  indignity,  and 
would  not  liberate  him  till  he  had  paid  a  large 
ransom.  Thence  he  retired  to  Gaeta,  whence  in 
1530  he  returned  to  Rome.  In  that  city,  pursuing 
with  great  assiduity  his  studies  in  the  scriptures,  he 
died  in  August,  IbM,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  The 
earlier  works  of  Cajetan  were,  ''Commentaries 
upon  Aristotle,*'  and  "  Upon  the  Sum  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,"  which  last  obscure  writer  he  is  thought 
to  have  rendered  still  more  obscure  by  scholastic 
expositions.  Of  his  controversial  writings,  that 
entitled  "Tractatus  dc  comparationc  authoritatis 
Papee  ct  Concilii,"  is  the  principal,  but  his  most 
considerable  work  is  his  '*  Comuieutary  upon  the 
Scriptures,"  including  the  whole  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  except  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Book  of  Revelations. 
GALA.     See  Socco. 

CALABKR  (QuiNTiis),  a  Greek  poet,  supposed 
to  have  flmiri shed  about  the  year  491,  probably  re- 
ceived this  name  from  bemg  a  native  of  Calabria, 


though  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  resided 
chiefly  at  Smyrna.  The  work  by  which  he  if 
known  is  a  poem  of  fourteen  books  on  the  "  Paia- 
lipomena"  of  Homer,  or  the  events  of  the  Trojan 
war  not  related  by  that  poet :  it  was  discovered  by 
Cardinal  Bessarion  in  a  monastery  near  Otranto  in 
Apulia.  Editions  of  the  whole  have  been  given  «t 
Hanau,  8vo.  1604,  and  by  Paw  at  Ley  den,  Svq. 
1734. 

CALACESor  CALADES,  an  Athenian  painter, 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century.  The  Athenians 
erected  a  statue  to  him,  though  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, it  was  in  honour  of  CalTiades,  the  name  of  an 
archon  of  Athens,  and  also  of  a  sculptor  of  tUat 
name. 

CAL  AGES  (Marik  de  Pechi  db),  a  French 
authoress,  and  native  of  Toulouse,  wrote  a  poeru 
called  "  Judith,"  published  after  her  death  in  1660. 
The  work  is  highly  valued  by  the  French  critics. 

CAL  AMIS,  a  celebrated  sculptor  of  Alliens.  He 
excelled  particularly  in  his  execution  of  the  hor»e, 
to  which  Propertius  has  alluded  in  the  line  : 
Exactis  calamis  se  mihi  jactat  equis. 
He  wrought  in  bronze  and  marble,  and  sometimes  in 
ivory,  and  appears  to  have  executed  a  great  num- 
ber of  statues,  &c.  Calamis  fiourished  about  4^ 
years  B.  C. 

CALAMY  (Edmund),  an  eminent  diviue  among 
the  English  nonconformists,  was  bom  in  London, 
in  IGOO,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  an 
early  hostility  to  the  arminian  party  disappointed 
him  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  a  fellowship.  His 
conduct  and  sentiments,  however,  ingratiated  him 
with  Dr.  Felton,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  made  him  his 
domesiic  chaplain,  and  gave  him  the  vicarage  of 
Swaffham-Pnor  in  his  neighbourhood.  After  the 
bishop's  death  in  1G26,  Mr.  Calamy  resigned  bis 
vicarage  on  being  chosen  one  of  the  lecturers  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund*s.  He  occupied  this  post  ten 
vears ;  at  tlic  termination  of  which,  he  declared 
himself  a  dissenter,  in  consequence  of  receiving  the 
order  to  read  the  book  of  sports.  He  was  soon 
after  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  with  the  living 
of  Rochford  in  Essex,  a  valuable  rectorv,  but  aitu- 
ated  in  an  unhealthy  air,  which  dural>ly  injared 
Mr.  Calamy*s  constitution.  In  1639  he  was  chosen 
minister  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury  in  London,  and 
immediately  repaired  to  the  metropolis,  then  the 
great  scene  of  ecclesiastical  contention.  In  16~fi> 
he  was  concerned  in  the  composition  of  the  famous 
book  *'  Smectymnuus,"  so  entitled  from  the  initials 
of  the  names  of  the  writers,  and  in  1641  he  was  ap> 
pointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  one  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee  for  religion,  which  fruitlesslv  attempted  an 
accommodation  of  the  subsisting  differences.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  assembly  of  divines,  and 
several  times  preached  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  at  this  time  he  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent preachers  in  London.  In  common  with  the 
presbyterian  party,  he  disapproved  of  the  violences 
which  brought  on  the  king's  death,  and  during  the 
usurpation,  he  abstained  from  interference  in  pub- 
lic concerns.  When  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
appeared  probable,  he  took  measures  to  promote  it; 
and  in  consequence,  was  ap^iointed  one  of  the  di- 
vines delegated  to  compliment  the  king  in  Holland 
on  the  occasion.  He  was  appointed  in  1660  one  of 
his  majesty's  chaplains,  and  was  offered  the  bishop- 
ric of  Lichfield  and  Coventry ;  which  he  refused, 
though    not  without  much  deliberation.      On  the 
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patting  of  the  act  of  UDiformity,  he  resolved  to 
make  a  sacrifice  to  his  conscience,  and  accordingly 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  Alderuiaubury.  He 
remained  in  the  parish,  and  regularly  attended  di- 
Tine  service,  which  was  incidentally  a  cause  of. 
trouble  to  him.  For,  on  December  28,  1662,  the 
expected  preacher  not  making  his  appearance,  Mr. 
Caiamy  was  urged  by  some  of  the  principal  hearers 
to  supply  bis  puu:e.  He  complied,  and  imprudently 
touching  upon  some  points  with  a  freedom  that  was 
deemed  seditious,  he  was  committed  by  the  lord 
mayor's  warrant  to  Newgate,  but  was  liberated  in 
a  WW  days.  At  tlie  great  fire  of  London,  being 
carried  in  a  coach  through  the  smoking  ruins  to 
Enfield,  he.  was  so  much  affected  by  the  yiew,  that 
he  could  not  get  over  the  impression,  but  died  in  less 
tlian  two  months,  October  29,  1666.  Several  of 
his  sermons,  preached  upon  particular  occasions, 
were  printed  separately ;  and  a  set  of  five  sermons, 
entitled  "  The  Godly  Man's  Ark,  or  a  City  of  Re- 
ftige  in  the  Day  of  his  Distress,"  was  published  in 
12mo.  and  became  a  very  popular  book.— His  son, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Caiamy,  who  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, became  an  episcopal  clergyman,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  publication  of  "A  Dis- 
course about  a  scrupulous  Conscience,"  1683, 
designed  as  a  censure  of  the  non-conformists.  It 
provoked  a  reply  from  Thomas  Delaune,  a  minister 
of  that  par^,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  in  New- 
gate. Benjamin  died  in  1686.— Edmund  Caiamy, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  a  dissenting  minister  of 
considerable  eminence,  born  in  1671,  and  having 
been  ordained  in  1694,  he  officiated  in  different  me- 
tropolitan chapels  for  some  years,  and  then  was 
chosen  pastor  of  a  large  congregation  in  Westmin- 
ster. In  1709  the  degree  of  DD.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and 
Glasgow.  He  died  in  1732.  His  principal  lite- 
rary production  is  an  abridgement  of  Baxter's  his- 
tory of  his  life  and  times ;  with  a  continuation  of 
the  account  of  the  ministers,  lecturers,  &c.  ejected 
by  the  act  of  uniformity,  4  vols.  8vo. ;  Dr.  Caiamy 
also  carried  on  through  the  press  controversies  with 
bishop  Hoadly,  with  Archdeacon  Eachard,  and 
others;  and  published  a  great  many  sermons. 

CALANDRINI  (John  Louis)  was  bom  at  Ge- 
neva in  1703^  and  died  there  in  1758,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  councillor  of  state, 
and  treasurer  of  the  republic.  He  published  a  bo- 
tanical work  entitled  "  Thesus  de  vegetatione  et 
generatione  plantarum,"  and  edited  a  French  edition 
of  Newton's  "  Principia." 

CALANDRUCCl  (Giacinto),  a  painter  at 
Rome,  studied  under  Carlo  Marattl  His  chief 
works  are  in  the  churches  of  Rome.  He  died  in 
1707,  aged  61,  at  Palermo,  the  place  of  his  birth. 

CALANNA  (PiBTRo),  a  Sicilian  ecclesiastic, 
author  of  a  learned  work  entitled  '*  Philosophia  se- 
niorum  sacerdotia  et  platonica,  a  junioribos  et  laicis 
neglecta  philosophis."  He  flourished  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

CALANUS,  a  Brackman,  or  Indian  Philosopher, 
followed  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  expedition  to 
India.  Havine  passed  eighty-three  ^ears  without 
sickness,  a  violent  attack  of  the  colic  made  him 
resolve  to  put  a  period  to  his  life.  He  rendered  the 
lost  scene  as  ostentatious  as  possible,  by  determining 
to  bury  himself  in  public.  Alexander,  not  being 
able  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  caused  a  fune-  i 
nl  pile  to  be  erected^  strewM  with  perfumes,  ronnd  |  cell 


which  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array..  Ca* 
lanus,  magnificently  habited,  ascended  the  pile  with 
a  tranquil  air,  and  saw  the  flame  applied  without 
emotion.  His  last  exclamation  was,  **  Happy  hour 
of  departure  from  life,  in  which,  after  the  mortal 
body  is  consumed,  the  soul  shall  go  forth  into  light!" 
This  exhibition  took  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Su- 
siana,  B.C.  325. 

GALAS  (John),  a  merchant  of  Toulouse,  of  the 
reformed  religion,  famous  for  his  misfortunes,  as 
the  innocent  victim  of  ignorance,  superstition,  pre- 
judice, and  intolerance.  Being  accused  of  the 
murder  of  his  son  Mark  Antony  Calas,  a  Roman 
catholic,  who  had  committed  suicide  in  October, 

1761,  the  elder  Calas  was  put  to  the  torture,  and 
then  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel,  on  the  9th  March, 

1762.  In  addition  to  this  treatment  of  the  father, 
the  younger  brother  of  the  suicide  was  banished, 
the  widow  and  two  more  persons  of  the  family  being 
acquitted.  In  proportion  as  the  circumstances  of 
this  dreadflil  tragedy  became  known  and  examined, 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  proceedings  became 
evident;  and  Voltaire  employing  his  powerftd  pen 
in  the  cause,  a  general  conviction  of  the  innocence 
of  this  aged  sufferer  took  place  among  the  whole  of 
the  cultivated  population  of  France.  Thus  en*- 
oouraged,  and  still  more  directly  supported,  the 
widow  of  Calas  repairing  to  Paris,  petitioned  the 
throne  for  a  revisal  of  the  process.  The  result  was 
the  memorable  arr«t  of  the  9th  March,  1763,  de- 
claring Calas  and  his  ihmily  innocent,  and  restoring 
the  memory  of  the  former. 

CALASIO  (Marios),  a  Franciscan  friar,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Rome  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, published  '*Canones  generates  Linguss  He- 
braicsB,"  1616,  4to.;  and  <' Concordantiss  sacrorum 
Bibliorum  Hebraicorum,"  1621,  4  vols,  folio.  This 
last  work  was  repnblished  in  London  in  1747,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  Romaine,  but  with  great 
inaccuracy. 

CALAU  (Bbnjahin),  a  portrait  painter  of  Ber- 
lin, celebrated  for  his  discovery  of  a  kind  of  wax 
used  by  the  ancients  instead  of  oil.  He  published 
an  account  of  his  discovery  in  the  Literary  Gazette 
of  HaUe,  1768.  He  died  at  Berlin  in  1785,  ased  61. 

GALCAONINI(Cslio),  a  very  learned  UaUan, 
bom  in  1579  at  Ferrara,  for  some  time  bore  arms 
under  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  pope  Julius 
II. ;  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  various  em-  . 
basstes  and  honourable  commissions.  In  1518  he 
accompanied  cardinal  Hippolito  d'Este  into  Hun- 
gary, and  on  his  return  was  made  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  in  the  university  of  Ferrara,  which  office  he 
held  till  his  death,  in  1541.  His  prose  works  were 
printed  together  by  Froben  at  Basil  in  1544.  Many 
of  them  relate  to  antiquities,  and  others  to  philoso- 
phy, morals,  and  politics.  Before  Copernicus  had 
puhlished  his  system,  he  wrote  a  piece  to  prove 
**  Quod  csslnm  stat,  terra  moveatur."  His  poetical 
style  was  more  esteemed.  Three  books  of  his  Latin 
poems  were  published  at  Venice  in  1553,  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  Pigna  and  Ariosto. 

CALCAR  (John  of),  a  painter,  took  his  name 
from  the  town  of  that  name,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
where  he  was  bom.  He  was  one  of  Titian's  school, 
and  imitated  his  master  with  such  success,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  some  of  his  pieces  from  tliose 
of  that  great  painter.  He  died  at  an  early  a^  at 
Naples,  in  1546,  having  given  promise  of  great  ex- 

iienc^  in  his  art    He  designed  the  aMtomScil 
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figures  for  Vesalius's  anatomy,  and  the  heads  of  the 
painters  prefixed  to  their  lives  by  VaAari. 

CALCEOLARI,  or  CALCEOLAKIUS  (Fran- 
cois^,  a  naturalist  and  physician  of  Verona,  iu  the 
midale  of  the  sixteenth  century,  celebrated  for  his 
botanical  knowledge.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  Latin  abridgement  of  Matthiolus'  CoAi- 
mentaries  upon  Dioscorides. 

CALCHAS  (in  classical  fable),  a  celebrated 
soothsayer,  son  of  Thcstor.  He  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  Troy,  in  the  olEce  of  high  priest ;  and 
informed  them  that  the  city  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  aid  of  Achilles,  that  their  fleet  could 
not  sail  from  Aulis  before  Iphigenia  was  sacrificed 
to  Diana,  and  that  the  plague  could  not  be  stopped 
in  the  Grecian  army,  before  the  restoration  of  Chry- 
seis  to  her  father.  He  told  them  also  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  before  ten  years*  siege.  He  had 
received  the  power  of  divination  from  Apollo.  Cal- 
chas  was  informed,  that  as  soon  as  he  found  a  man 
more  skilled  than  himself  in  divination,  he  must 
perish ;  and  this  happened  near  Colophon,  after  the 
Trojan  war.  He  was  unable  to  tell  how  many  figs 
were  in  the  branches  of  a  certain  fig-tree;  and  when 
Mopsus  mentioned  the  exact  number,  Cidchas  died 
through  grief. 

CALCOTT  (John  Wall),  an  eminent  musi- 
cian born  in  I7G6,  was  at  first  intended  for  a  sur- 
geon, but  took  a  disgust  to  that  profession  in  conse- 
quence of  witnessing  an  operation.  In  1786  he  took 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  music  at  Oxford,  and  about 
the  same  period  assisted  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  formation 
of  the  glee  club;  and  becoming,  the  following  year, 
an  honorary  member  of  the  nobleman's  catch  club, 
he  seut  in  100  compositions  for  the  prize,  two  of 
which  were  successful.  This  extraordinary  number 
caused  a  new  regulation  to  be  entered  into,  limiting 
the  compositions  to  three  of  each  sort  from  any  indi- 
vidual ;  in  complijioce  with  which,  Callcot  in  1789 
sent  in  twelve,  four  of  which  gained  all  the  four 
^  medals.  In  1790  he  put  himse&  under  Hay  don, 
and  from  that  year  till  the  catch  club  discontinued 
its  prizes  in  1793,  never  failed  to  carry  o£f  at  least 
one  every  season.  In  1800  be  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  music  at  Oxford,  and  published  in  1805  a 
"  Musical  Grammar,"  being  unable  to  complete  his 
Musical  Dictionary,  upon  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged nine  years.  He  died  May  15,  1821.  His 
compositions  are  very  numerous,  both  printed  and 
manuscript ;  a  collection  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  glees,  catches,  and  canons,  on  which  his  fame 
principally  rests,  has  lately  been  published  in  two 
folio  volumes,  by  his  son-iu-law,  Mr.  Horsley. 

GALCRAFT  (Rt.  Hon  John),  was  born  about 
the  year  1768.  He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  army 
agent,  and  first  came  into  parliament  a  member  for 
the  borough  of  Wareham;  where  he  possessed  large 
property,  in  1796.     He  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
ordnance  on   the  formation  of  the  GrenviUe  ad- 
ministration in   1806,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
returned  for  Rochester.     In  1828  he  was  made  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  and  retired  from  office  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Wellington  administration ; 
^itb  whose  views  he  appeared  to  C4)incide  until  the 
rreat  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform 
iill,  on  the  22nd  March,  1831,  when  he  voted  with 
he  301  which  formed  the  majority  of  one.     On  the 
redit  of  this  vote,  he  was  subsequently  elected 
lember  for  Dorsetshire,buthis  former  parliamentary 
riendB  treated  him  with  such  coolness  that  he  be- , 


came  visibly  affected  by  it  He  shortly  afterwardi 
terminated  his  existence  by  cutting  his  throat  in 
a  fit  of  insanity. 

CALDARA.     See  Caravaggio. 

CALDAS  (Francis  Joseph),  a  Spanish  aatnn}- 
ist  of  eminence,  was  employed  by  the  congrcsi 
of  New  Grenada  in  conjunction' with  Don  J.  Loxaoo 
and  Dr.  Senforso  Mutis,  to  complete  the  Flora  of 
Bogota,  begun  by  the  celebrated  botanist  J.  C.  Ma- 
tis.  These  gentlemen  were  proceeding  in  their  Kwk. 
when  the  state  of  public  affairs  interrupted  tli«r 
undertaking,  and  Caldas  was,  with  other  patriots, 
put  to  death  by  Morillo,  at  Bogota  in  1816. 

CALDRNBACH  (Christopher),  profeisor  of 
history,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  in  the  university  of 
Tubingen,  was  born  in  1613,  and  died  in  high  r^ 
pute  in  1698.  He  was  the  author  of  several  ffoifa 
relating  to  ancient  literature,  and  his  "Compecdima 
Rhetorices,**  is  still  popular  in  the  schools  of  Wir- 
temberg. 

CALDERARI  (Otto  de  Count),  an  riegaat 
Itab'an  architectural  amateur,  was  born  at  Vincenza, 
in  1730,  and  died  in  1803.  He  wrote  on  architec* 
turp,  and  left  several  pieces  of  poetry. 

CALDERINI  (Doiiizio),  a  distinguished  pliik)- 
legist,  was  born  about  1446  at  Torn,  in  the  tcrritorr 
of  Verona,  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  intitcd 
to  Rome,  by  pope  Paul  II.  to  undertake  the  pro- 
fessorship of  belles-lettres.  He  contioaed  io  \im 
office  under  Sixtus  IV.,  who  created  him  apoftolie 
secretary,  and  employed  him  on  a  mission  to  Avig- 
non. He  died  at  Rome,  in  1478,  after  a  course  pfh- 
bour  which  appears  almost  incredible  for  a  life  of 
thirty-two  years.  He  particularly  studied  the  Latin 
poets,  and  printed  commentaries  upon  Martial,  Jave> 
nal,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Statius,  and  Propertius,  and  wrote 
remarks   upon   several  others,   which  have  either 

{>erished,  or  remain  in  MS.  He  published  a  traos- 
ation  of  the  two  first  books  of  Pausanias  into  Latin, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  various  acquirements,  wai 
regarded  as  one  of  the  literary  wonders  of  the  age. 

CALDERON  DE  LA  BARCA  (Dow  Pkdso), 
a  celebrated  Spanish  dramatic  writer,  who  flourishw 
about  1640,  bore  arms  in  his  youth,  andwas  crealea 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  James.  He  then  en- 
teied  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  was  a  priest 
and  canon  of  Toledo.  Turning  his  attention  to  the 
theatre,  he  became  one  of  the  most  copious  and 
esteemed  writers  for  the  stage  in  Spain,  and  hashcea 
reckoned  second  or  equal  to  Lopez  de  Vega.  The 
greater  part  of  his  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished at  Madrid,  in  9  vols.  4to.  1681 ;  the  three 
first,  containing  his  comedies ;  and  the  six  last,  i 
great  number  of  dramatic  pieces  on  religious  «h- 
jects,  like  the  old  Mysteries,  under  the  title  of 
"Autos  Sacramentales."  He  left  behind  him  seTe- 
ral  unprinted  comedies ;  and  also  wrote  in  piw  * 
history  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Almudena."  Cajderoo 
had  little  general  knowledge,  and  his  plays  abouid 
in  historical  blunders.  ^  .. 

CALDERWOOD  (David),  a  disUnguished  A- 
vine  of  the  presbvterian  church  of  Scotland,  w 
early  destined  to  the  ministry,  and  was  settled  ahoct 
1604,  at  CreUing  near  Jedburgh.  His  oppositK* 
to  the  efforts  of  James  VI.  to  introduce  episcopacy^ 
was  manifested  from  the  first,  and  a  protcsttbon  of 
some  ministers  in  1617.  in  which  he  was  concenied, 
caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  the  high  «»' 
mission  court  sitting  at  St.  Andrew**,  onthecb«?« 
of  mutinous  and  seditious  behaviour.    He  was  ex- 
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amined  by  the  king  in  person,  and  defended  himself 
with  such  spirit  and  presence  of  mind»  that  he  was 
first  committed  to  prison,  and  then  sentenced  to 
transport  himself  oat  of  the  king's  dominions.  Ac- 
cordingly he  retired  to  HoUand,  where,  in  1663, 
he  published  a  funons  controversial  work  in  Latin, 
entitled,  "  Altare  Damascenam :  sen  Ecclesise  An- 
glicans Politia,  Ecclesis  Scoticas  obtrusa,  a  For- 
malista  quodam  delineata,  illustrata  &  examinata.*' 
James,  though  much  provoked  with  this  work,  is 
said  to  have  admired  its  learnin^^  and  acuteness ; 
and  many  of  the  nonconformist  writers  have  greatly 
extoUed  it,  and  made  use  of  its  arguments.  Soon 
after  its  publication,  Calderwood  returned  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  lived  privately  several  years,  em- 
ployed in  making  collections  of  all  the  memorials 
relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  that  kingdom 
from  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  to  his 
own  times.  An  extract  of  them  only  has  been  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  "  The  True  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,"  printed  in  161 8,  which  comes 
down  to  the  death  of  king  James.  How  much 
longer  the  author  survived  is  not  known,  but  he  is 
said  to  have  been  minister  of  Pencaithland  near 
Edinburgh,  in  1638. 

CALDWALL  (Richard),  a  physician  of  emi- 
nence, bom  in  Staffordshire  about  1513,  became 
censor  and  president  of  the  college  of  physicians, 
where  he  founded  a  chirurgical  lecture.  He  trans- 
lated More's  '^Tables  of  Surgery,"  and  died  in  1585. 

CALEB,  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  by 
Moses  to  explore  the  Land  of  Canaan.  When 
Joshua  conquered  the  country,  Caleb  requested  for 
his  share  the  mountains  and  city  of  Hebron,  which 
were  granted  him.  He  lived  to  his  114th  year. 
See  Numbers  xiii.  and  xiv.  Judges  i.  &c. 

CALED.    See  Kalsd. 

CALENDAR lO  (Philip),  a  celebrated  ar- 
chitect and  sculptor,  flourished  at  Venice  in  the 
time  of  Martin  Faletri,  doge  of  that  republic  in 
1354.  He  constructed  the  beautiful  porticos  sup- 
ported by  marble  columns  which  surround  the  Place 
of  St.  Mark,  above  which  are  seen  superb  buildings 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and  rich  paintings. 
These  works  were  universally  admired,  and  esta- 
blished his  reputation  and  fortune. 

CALENUS,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Etruria  in 
the  age  of  Tarquin. 

CALENZIO  (Calentios),  Elisio,  a  modem 
I^atin  poet,  bom  in  Apulia  in  the  15th  century, 
waj  tutor  to  Prince  Frederick,  son  of  Ferdinand  I. 
king  of  Naples,  and  endeavoured  to  inspire  him 
with  those  sentiments  of  humanity  ana  justice 
which  he  himself  possessed.  He  was  an  enemy  to 
capital  punishments,  and  proposed  various  substi- 
tutes for  them  in  different  cases.  He  was  much 
addicted  to  agriculture,  and  practised  it  with  skill. 
Being  a  spectator  of  the  war  carried  on  by  Charles 
the  Bold  against  the  Swiss,  he  was  urged  to  write 
the  history  of  it,  which  he  declined,  observing  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  speak  ill  of  princes,  and  that  an 
honest  man  ought  not  to  publish  falsehoods.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably 
about  150(),  though  Moreri  places  the  date  after 
15Q3.  The  works  of  Calenzio  consist  of  elegies, 
epigrams,  satires,  &c.  and  the  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice,"  translated,  or  rather  imitated,  from 
Homer.  There  have  been  two  editions  of  his 
works,  one  at  Rome  in  1503,  and  one  at  Basil  in 
1554. 


CALEPINO,  or  DA  CALEPIO  (Ambrose),  a 
celebrated  grammarian,  was  born  at  Bergamo 
about  1435.  He  entered  into  the  convent  of  Au- 
^stins  at  Bergamo,  and  chiefly  occupied  himself 
in  the  study  of  languages.  The  *'  Vocabulary  of 
the  Latin  Tongue,"  which  he  published,  though 
not  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind,  became  so  fa- 
mous, that  books  of  a  similar  nature  were  long  fami- 
liarly termed  Calepines.  By  many  successive  ad- 
ditions and  improvements,  this  work  has  become  a 
polyglott  dictionary,  of  which  the  best  editions  are 
that  of  Chifflet  at  Lyons,  in  1681,  2  vols,  folio,  and 
one  later  by  Facciolati  of  Padua.  Calepino  be- 
came blind  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1511. 

CALIDASA,  an  Indian  dramatic  poet,  flou- 
rished about  50  years,  B.C.  One  of  his  tragedies 
entitled,  "  Sacontala"  or  the  fatal  ring,  was  trans- 
lated by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  published  at  Lon- 
don, 1792. 

CALIGNON  (Soffrey  de),  chancellor  of  Na. 
varre  under  Henry  IV.,  was  employed  by  that 
prince  in  several  important  negotiations.  He  died 
at  Paris,  in  1606,  aged  56.  Some  works  of  his  in 
manuscript  are  preserved  in  the  royal  library  of 
France. 

CALIGNON  (Pierre  Antoinb  d^Ambesieux 
DE,)  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  in  1729.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  France,  and  was  appointed 
king's  almoner  at  Geneva,  where  his  abilities  at- 
tracted the  praise  of  Voltaire,  who  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment that  so  learned  a  man  should  be  a  be- 
liever in  religion.  Calignon  taught  rhetoric  at 
Lyons  for  ten  years,  after  which  he  was  made  canon 
of  Cressy  in  Valois,  and  subsequently  grand  vicar 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Embrun.  After  the  Kevo- 
lution  he  retired  to  Ponthierry  near  Melun,  where 
he  died  December  25,  1705.  He  was  the  author  of 
**  L*Avcu  sincere,  ou  lettrcs  a  une  mere,  &c.**  and 
other  works  moral  and  religious. 

CALIGULA  (Caius  Cesar),  fourth  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  was  the  son  of  Germanicus  Ca?sar 
and  Agrippina,  and  vrixs  born  in  the  year  of  Homo 
765,  of  Christ  12.  When  a  child,  he  was  taken  by 
his  father  to  the  camp,  where  he  obtained  from  the 
troops  the  familiar  ap|)elIation  of  Caligula,  from  the 
military  shoe  (caligaj^  which  he  wore  as  part  of  a 
dress  confonnablo  to  that  of  the  common  soldiers. 
In  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  invited  by  his  grand- 
father by  adoption,  Tiberius,  to  accompany  him  to 
his  retreat  of  Caprea,  where,  by  studying  every 
wish  of  the  aged  emperor,  and  forming  himself  en- 
tirely upon  his  model  in  language,  manner,  and 
dress,  he  conciliated  his  favour.  Tiberius  created 
him  augur  in  the  room  of  his  brother  Drusus, 
honoured  him  with  the  pontificate  of  the  deified 
Augustus,  and  hinted  his  intention  of  appointing 
him  successor  to  the  empire.  He  was  first  married 
to  Claudia  daughter  of  Marcus  Silanus,  a  senator  of 
great  distinction ;  but  he  had  already  plunged  into 
the  lowest  debauchery,  and  had  even,  while  yet  a 
boy,  been  detected  by  his  grandmother  Antonia,  in 
scandalous  familiarities  with  hiii  own  sister  Drusilla. 
Claudia  died  in  childbed  before  Caligula  came  to 
the  empire,  and  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
intriguing  with  the  wife  of  Macro  ttio  prctorian 
prefect,  by  whose  means  he  secured  the  powerful 
aid  of  that  oflSlccr  in  the  succession.  Ou  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  in  the  year  of  Christ  37,  Caius  was 
proclaimed  by  the  prctorian  soldiers,  aodjhe  nomx- 
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nation  was  without  hesitation  confirmed  by  the 
senate.  Without  particularizing  the  transactions 
of  this  monster's  reign,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
sketch  some  of  those  circumstances  which  most 
strongly  characterize  Caligula.  His  commencement 
was  specious;  he  addressed  the  senate  in  terms  of 
great  respect  and  moderation,  set  at  liberty  all  the 
state -prisouers,  displayed  pious  and  affectionate 
regard  to  the  memory  of  his  dead  relations,  and 
treated  his  living  ones  with  every  mark  of  honour. 
He  then  profusely  exhibited  his  generosity  in  lar- 

§  esses  to  the  people,  and  public  spectacles  were  con- 
uctcdwith  the  utmost  splendour  and  magnificence. 
He  even  affected  a  regard  for  liberty,  in  restor- 
ing to  the  people  the  right  of  election  to  certain 
offices  of  which  Tiberius  bad  deprived  them ;  and  in 
suffering  the  works  of  several  patriotic  writers  to  be 
freely  circulated;  and,  through  a  pretended  zeal 
for  morals,  he  banished  all  the  ministers  of  the  in- 
famous debaucheries  of  his  predecessor.  On  his 
recovery,  however,  from  a  dangerous  illness,  he 
appeared  quite  an  altered  man ;  and  thenceforth 
ay  [his  actions  were  those  of  the  most  depraved  and 
detestable  of  human  beings.  He  began  his  course 
of  cruelty  by  the  death  of  the  young  and  innocent 
Tiberius  Gemellus,  who  was  followed  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Silanus,  and  his  benefactors  Macro  and  his 
wife.  Many  senators  and  persons  of  distinction  ac- 
.  companied  these  victims  to  his  political  jealousy ; 
and  many  more  lives  continually  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  mere  wantonness  of  sport,  and  his  innate 
love  of  cruelty.  His  love  for  his  sisters  soon  put  on 
the  appearance  of  an  incestuous  passion,  which  he 
particularly  displayed  for  Drusilla,  whom  he 
actually  married,  and  on  whose  death  he  abandoned 
himself  to  all  the  phrenzy  of  grief.  His  next  mad- 
ness was  to  claim  divine  honours,  to  institute  priests 
and  build  temples  for  the  worship  of  his  own  di- 
vinity, and  to  hurl  defiance  against  Jupiter.  The 
honours  he  paid  to  his  horse  Incitatus  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  similar  instance  of  insanity.  For  this 
'nvourite  he  erected  a  palace,  assigned  domestics 
and  a  public  table,  constructed  a  marble  stable  and 
ivory  rack,  gave  him  gilt  barley,  and  wine  out  of  a 
golden  cup ;  he  even  swore  by  his  health  and  for- 
tune ;  and  is  said  to  have  designed  him  for  consul. 
He  married  and  soon  repudiated  several  wives,  and 
at  last  remained  permanently  attached  to  Csesonia, 
who,  though  neither  young  nor  handsome,  and  the 
mother  of  three  children  by  another  husband,  had 
the  art  to  fix  him  by  corrcsix)nding  dissoluteness 
of  manners.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all 
the  instances  mentioned  by  historians  of  his  extra- 
Taganccs  of  every  kind,  always  tinctured  by  savage 
ferocity  or  shameless  debauchery.  But  abomina- 
ble as  his  character  was,  the  excuse  of  real  insanity 
renders  him  less  an  object  of  detestation  than  the 
Roman  senate  and  people,  whose  base  adulation 
and  servile  submission  kept  pace  with  the  enormi- 
ties of  their  master.  Yet  ne  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  contempt  of  every  thing  dignified  or 
honoured  among  them,  and  even  his  hatred  of  all 
human  kind.  He  lamented  that  his  reign  was  not 
distinguished  by  any  of  those  public  calamities 
which  had  happened  under  his  predecessors ;  and 
he  openly  uttered  that  most  execrable  wish,  "  that 
the  Roman  people  had  but  a  single  neck,  which  he 
might  cut  off  at  a  blow."  With  respect  to  the 
public  events  of  this  reign,  they  well  corresponded 
with  the  tenor  of  the  private  ones.    In  imitation  of 


the  folly  of  another  despot,  Xerxes,  Caliguls 
caused  at  an  immense  expense  a  bridge  of  boats  to 
be  built  across  the  neck  of  the  bay  from  Baic  to 
Puteoli.  It  was  covered  with  earth  and  masonry, 
and  decorated  with  battlements  and  edifices ;  and 
afterthe  emperor  had  twice  triumphantly  crossed  it  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  and  given  donatives  and 
feasts  on  the  ereat  occasion,  the  whole  structare 
was  demolished ;  the  remains  of  it  are  still  visible. 
Taking  a  fancy  to  renown  of  a  more  sulstantisl 
kind,  he  resolved  upon  anexpedirion  into  Gaul  aad 
Germany;  and  for  this  purpose  he  assembled  a 
vast  army,  and  advancing  with  it  to  the  Rhine, 
crossed  that  river,  and  marched  a  few  miles  iato 
the  German  territory.  Without  having  eeea  a 
single  enemy,  he  turned  back  :  and  on  the  saggei- 
tion  of  one  of  his  attendants,  while  he  was  passing  i 
defile  in  some  disorder,  that  there  would  be  real 
danger  should  the  Germans  now  appear,  CaliguU 
in  a  sudden  fright  hurried  back  to  the  brid^,  sor 
thought  himself  safe  till,  by  being  handed  over  tltc 
heads  of  the  crowd  which  covered  it,  he  bd 
reached  the  other  side.  He  afterwards  earned 
some  of  his  own  troops  to  sound  a  false  alara; 
when,  with  the  air  of  a  hero,  ]putting  himself  at  tkc 
head  of  his  pretorians^  he  sallied  forth,  scoured  tlK 
forest  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  and  thenes- 
ployed  his  men  in  cutting  down  trees  to  erect  tro- 
phies for  his  signal  victory.  On  his  return  he  op- 
pressed the  province  of  Gaul  with  enormous  ex- 
actions and  confiscations,  in  order  to  fill  his  ex- 
hausted treasury ;  and  before  he  left  that  coontiy 
acted  a  still  more  ridiculous  farce  in  a  pretended 
expedition  against  Britain.  He  caused  Lis  whole 
army  to  march  to  the  coast  opposite  the  islaud,  sod 
himself  embarking  in  a  magnificent  galley,  td> 
vauced  to  a  small  distance  from  the  shore.  Then 
suddenly  returning,  he  commanded  the  trnmpets  to 
sound,  the  military  engines  to  be  placed  in  order, 
and  the  signal  of  battle  to  be  given ;  after  vhidi 
the  astonished  soldiers  were  directed  to  fiU  thdr 
helmets  with  cockle-shells ;  and  the  whole  ended  a 
a  trifling  donative  to  the  victorious  troops.  Ttit 
folly  was  succeeded  by  a  very  serious  design  of 
cruelty,  which  was  that  of  massacring,  or  at  ktit 
decimating,  all  the  legions  of  the  German  amj 
which  had  mutinied,  in  his  infancy,  against  m 
father  Germanicus.  This  he  would  have  executed 
by  the  aid  of  his  cavalry,  had  not  the  le^onarief, 
suspecting  his  intentions,  taken  up  their  anas; 
upon  which  he  fled  hastily  to  Rome,  where  is 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  passive  senate.  Thf 
discovery  of  a  plot  against  him  headed  by  LentalM 
Getulicus  and  if.  Lepidus,  had  further  exasperated 
his  ferocity.  Many  persons  suffered  death  for  it; 
and  the  empcror*s  sisters  incurring  hissuspici^, 
were  banished  and  stript  of  their  property.  H« 
even  seems  at  length  to  have  resolved  upon  th« 
death  of  the  whole  senate  and  principal  knights : 
when  private  resentment  caused  the  termination  of 
his  tyranny.  Cassius  Chserea,  tribune  of  a  prcto- 
rian  cohort,  a  man  of  distinguished  courage,  bat 
unfortunate  in  a  very  effeminate  tone  of  voice,  hsd 
by  Caligula  been  made  a  subject  of  his  indecest 
Jests,  and  exposed  to  the  laughter  of  his  comrades. 
This  personal  iniury,  joined  to  his  sense  of  the  piw- 
lic  disgrace  and  calamity  from  such  a  rei^»  wade 
him  resolve  to  dispatch  the  monster,  and  f^  *'  J? 
restoiation  of  a  free  government.  He  joined  wj 
councils  to  those  of  some  men  of  superior  rank,  wW 
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had  suffered  iusults  and  injuries  from  the  emperor; 
and  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  of  which  Chierca  was 
to  be  the  leading;  actor.  With  the  greatest  intre- 
pidity he  persisted  in  his  resolution,  notwithstanding 
several  hazards  and  disappointments ;  and  the  games 
annually  exhibited  in  January  to  the  honour  of 
Augustus  were  chosen  for  the  occasion.  While  the 
emperor  was  passing  from  the  theatre  to  the  palace, 
in  a  gallery  leading  to  the  baths,  Cheerea  gave  him 
a  wound  in  the  neck.  The  other  conspirators  then 
nislicd  on,  and  dispatched  him  with  redoubled  blows, 
none  defending  him.  His  mangled  body  remained 
neglected  on  the  spot,  till  night,  when  either  his 
wife,  or  his  friend  king  Agrippa,  caused  it,  half 
bnmt,  to  be  committed  to  the  earth.  Chserea  that 
night  sent  an  officer  to  finish  the  race  of  the  tyrant, 
by  putting  to  death  his  wife  Ceesonia,  and  his  infant 
danghter,  who  already  was  said  to  imitate  her  father 
in  his  ferocity.  The  universal  hatred  against  the 
tyrant  broke  oat  immediately  on  his  death.  His 
statnes  were  pulled  down,  his  acts  abrogated,  and 
his  memory  as  much  as  possible  extinguished.  Cali- 

gula  perished  A.D.  41,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
is  age,  after  a  reign  of  three  years  ana  ten  months. 
Every  thing  about  him,  his  form,  countenance,  ges- 
tures, and  manners,  announced  somewhat  wretched 
and  portentous.  He  was  not  without  education  or 
natural  paitd ;  and  applied  with  some  assiduity  to 
eloquence ;  but  his  chief  attention  was  directed  to 
the  arts  less  worthy  his  station,  of  music,  dancing, 
gladiatorian  exercises,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  pub- 
He  spectacles.  In  every  thing  he  was  capricious  and 
mutable  to  a  degree  closely  bordering  on  madness ; 
and  was  constant  only  in  preserving  some  form  of 
vice  and  extravagance.  He  seems,  as  Seneca  ob- 
serves, to  have  been  brought  forth  by  nature  for  the 
express  purpose  of  showing  how  much  mischief 
could  be  effected  by  the  greatest  depravity,  sup- 
ported by  the  highest  power. 

CALIPPUS,an  ancient  mathematician,  who  was 
a  native  of  the  Grecian  island  of  Cyzicus.  He  is 
famous  for  having  corrected  the  cycle  or  period  of 
uinctcen  years,  invented  by  Meton,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  the  correspondence  in  point  of  time  between 
the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  sometimes 
called  the  Calippic  period.  He  flourished  330  B.C. 

CALIXTXJS  (GEonGE),  a  Lutheran  divine  of 
^reat  celebrity,  was  born  near  Sleswick  in  Holstein, 
in  1586,  and  died  at  Helmstadt  in  1C5G.  He  was 
the  first  among  the  Lutherans  who  reduced  theology 
into  a  regular  system,  and  gave  it  a  truly  scientific 
aud  philusuphical  form.  His  opinion  involved  him 
ID  many  controversies,  and  hib  svstcm  for  uniting 
the  several  bodies  of  Christians,  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  Syncretism.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
many  works,  which  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to 
iiuimerate. 

CALL  (John),  an  engraver  of  Nimeguen,  ob- 
tained-grcat  reputation  and  emolument  by  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art.  He  also  practised  miniature  painting. 
lie  died  at  the  Hague  in  1703,  aged  88. 

CALLANDER  (James),  a  native  of  Scotland, 
died  in  Virginia  in  1805,  author  of  "The  Political 
progress  of  Britaift,"  and  "  Researches  concerning 
the  History  of  America." 

CALLAKD  (John  Baptist)  was  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Caen,  where  he  died 
in  1718,  after  having  established  a  botanical  garden. 
His  great  work  is  **  Lexicon  medicum  etymologi- 
cum,"  &c.  a  very  esteemed  work,  and  often  reprinted. 


CALLENBERG  (Gerakd),  lieutenant-admiral 
of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  was  a  celebrated 
naval  officer  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  achieved 
many  brilliant  victories  in  the  wars  carried  on  by  his 
country  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  burgomaster  of 
Vlaerdingen,  where  he  died  in  1722.  aged  80. 

CALLENBERG  (John  Henry),  a  learned 
orientalist  and  protestant  theologian,  was  a  native 
of  Saxe  Gotha,  where  he  was  born  in  1694.  He 
was  successively  professor  of  philosophy  and  of  the- 
ology at  Halle,  where  he  chiefly  employed  himself 
in  translating  and  editing  various  theological  works, 
for  the  use  of  the  christian  missionaries.  He  died 
in  1760. 

CALLET  (John  Francis),  a  native  of  Ver- 
sailles, professor  of  mathematics  at  Paris,  hydrogra- 
pher  at  Venues  in  1768,  and  subsequentlv  at  Dun- 
kirk. He  returned  to  Paris  in  1792,  ana  obtained 
the  office  of  geographical  engineer  in  the  war  de- 
partment. He  died  in  1798.  Callet  is  principally 
known  as  the  author  of  "Tables  Portatives  de 
Logarithmes  contenant  les  Logarithmes  des  Nom- 
bres  depuis  1  jusqu'  h  108,000."  Paris,  1795.  He 
also  published  a  supplement  to  Bezout's  trigonome- 
try, and  a  memoir  on  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. 

CALLIACHI  (Nicholas),  a  native  of  Candia, 
was  bom  in  1646,  and  after  studying  at  Rome,  pro- 
fessed Greek  and  Latin  at  Venice,  and  afterwards 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Padua,  where  he  died 
May  8,  1707.  His  principal  work  is  *'  De  ludis 
scenicis  mimorum  et  pantomimorum,  edente  M.  A. 
Madero,"  a  curious  and  valuable  production. 

CALL  I  AS,  a  Greek  poet,  son  of  Lysimachus. 
His  compositions  are  lost.  He  was  sumamed  Schse- 
nion,  from  his  twisting  ropes,  through  poverty.— -A 
partial  historian  of  Syracuse.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  the  Sicilian  wan,  and  was  well  rewarded  by  Aga- 
thodes,  because  he  had  shown  him  in  a  favorable 
view.  An  historian,  who  wrote  an  explanation  of  the 
poems  of  Alcffius  and  Sappho. 

CALLICERUS,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia. 

CALLICRATES,  an  Athenian,  who  seized  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  by  imposing  upon 
Dion  when  he  had  lost  his  popularity.  He  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  sons  of  Dionysius,  after  reigning  thir- 
teen months.  He  is  called  Calipus  by  some  authors. 
—An  artist,  who  made,  with  ivory,  ants  and  other 
insects,  so  small  that  they  could  scarcely  be  seen. 
It  is  said  that  he  engraved  some  of  Homer's  verses 
upon  a  grain  of  millet. — A  Syrian,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  Aurelian's  life. 

CALLICRATIDAS,  a  Spartan  general,  suc- 
ceeded Lysander  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  in 
Lesser  Asia.  Lysander,  in  order  to  embarrass  him, 
sent  back  to  Cyrus,  the  ally  of  Sparta,  what  money 
of  his  he  had  in  his  hands ;  aud  said  with  a  sneer  to 
his  successor,  "  Let  us  see  now,  Cnllicralidas,  how 
you  will  support  your  army."  This,  in  fact,  he 
found  a  difficult  business,  as  he  was  unable  to  resort 
to  those  means  of  raising  supplies  which  Lysander 
practised  without  scruple.  At  length,  his  chest 
being  quite  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
court  of  Cyrus  in  order  to  solicit  some  pecuniary  aid. 
Here  he  was  treated  with  such  designed  neglect, 
that  after  observing  "  that  his  necessities  must  not 
induce  him  to  submit  to  any  thing  unworthy  of  his 
country,"  he  set  sail  for  Ephesus.  Cyrus,  on  re> 
flection,  thought  proper   to  send  after  him  some 
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money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  with  a  present 
for  himself.  C alii crati das  kept  the  first,  but  re- 
turned the  second,  with  the  memorable  answer, 
**  that  there  was  no  need  of  private  friendship  be- 
tween Cyrus  and  him,  because  as  long  as  the  king 
should  observe  the  conditions  of  his  treaty  with  the 
Spartans,  he  should  hold  himself  bound  by  it."  He 
then  attacked  and  defeated  the  Athenian  general, 
plundered  Mcthymne,  and  blocked  up  Conon  in 
Mitylene.  The  Athenians  fitterl  out  a  great  fleet 
for  his  relief,  which  sailed  to  Arffinusse,  opposite  to 
Lesbos.  Callicratidas,  being  told  by  his  soothsayer, 
that  if  he  fought,  the  fleet  would  be  prosperous,  but 
its  general  would  lose  his  life,  replied,  '*Iiet  us 
fight,  then  ;  Sparta  will  not  lose  much  in  losing  me, 
but  she  would  forfeit  her  honour  should  I  retire  in 
sight  of  the  enemy."  An  obstinate  engagement  en- 
sued, in  which  Callicratidas  was  sunk  with  his  ship ; 
after  which,  notwithstanding  the  soothsayer's  pre- 
diction, the  Spartans  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
This  event  happened  B.C.  405. 

CALLIEKES  (Francois  de),  an  eminent  states- 
man, bom  at  Thorigny,  in  Lower  Normandy,  was 
engaged  in  several  embassies  nnder  Louis  XIV.^ 
and  honourably  rewarded  for  his  services.  He  pub- 
lished some  poetical  tracts,  &c.,  and  died  in  1717, 
aged  72.  His  work,  entitled  **  De  la  mani^re  de 
nogocier  avec  les  souverains,"  has  been  translated 
into  English,  German,  and  Italian. 

CALLIERGUS  (Zacharias),  a  native  of  Crete, 
in  the  15th  century,  eminent  as  a  printer  at  Venice 
and  Rome.  Of  his  personal  history  we  have  no 
account,  but  he  appears  to  have  had  great  reputation 
in  his  time.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
the  first  edition  of  Theocritus  with  the  scholia,  which 
is  now  both  scarce  and  dear.  CalUergus  is  called  by 
Erasmus  "  juvenis  eximic  doctus." 

CALLIDIUS,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  ad- 
mired by  Cicero,  who  was  his  contemporary. 

CALLI  MAC  HITS,  the  son  of  Battus,  a  native 
of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  poets,  and  flourished  about  the  year 
280,  B.C.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Hermocrates  the 
grammarian,  and  was  himself  a  good  critic  as  well 
as  a  poet.  His  poetical  compositions  were  chiefly 
short  pieces,  as  hymns,  elegies,  and  epigrams ;  and 
when  censured  by  his  contemporaries  for  not  ven- 
turing a  longer  flight,  he  is  said  to  have  replied  with 
the  saying,  which  has  become  proverbial,  "  A  great 
book  is  a  great  evil.**  He,  however,  showed  his 
powera  by  two  works  of  greater  extent,,  entitled 
"  Hecale  **  and  "  Aitia.**  Of  the  various  editions 
of  this  writer  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Mademoi- 
selle le  Fevre  (Dacier),  4to.  Paris,  1675  ;  of  Bent- 
ley,  8vo.  Lond.  1741 ;  of  Graevius,  Bvo.  Utrecht, 
1697;  of  Ernesti,  8vo.  Lips.  1774. 

CALLIMACHUS  of  Corinth,  a  celebrated  ar- 
chitect and  sculptor,  flourished  about  the  year  540 
B.C.  To  him  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the 
capital  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  idea  of  which 
he  is  said  to  have  taken  from  an  acanthus,  em- 
bracing with  its  leaves  a  basket,  covered  with  a 
tile,  which  was  placed  upon  the  tomb  of  a  young 
girl.  He  made  a  golden  lamp  for  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens,  which  he  furnished  with  a  wick 
of  asbestos,  that  it  might  burn  without  wasting.  He 
practised  painting  in  conjunction  with  his  other  arts. 
CALLIMACHUS,  an  Athenian  general,  killed 
n  the  battle  of  Marathon.  His  body  was  found  in 
an  erect  posture,  all  covered  with  wounds. 


CALLIMELES,  a  youth  ordered  to  be  kiUed  at 
served  up  as  meat  by  Apollodorus  of 'Cassandrea. 

CALLINICUS,  the  inventor  of  the  Greek  fire, 
lived  in  the  seventh  century,  and  communicated  his 
secret  to  the  Romans  during  the  attack  on  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Caliph  Moawyah,  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  burn  the  caliph's  fleet. 

CALLINUS,  an  orator,  who  is  said  to  have  fint 
invented  elegiac  poetry,  B.C.* 776.  Some  of  his 
verses  are  to  be  found  in  Stobieui. 

CALLIOPE  (in  fabulous  history),  one  of  the 
Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  wko 
presided  over  eloquence  and  heroic  poetry.  She  is 
said  to  be  the  mother  of  Orpheus  by  ApoUo^  aad 
was  represented  with  a  trumpet  in  her  right  hand, 
and  with  books  in  the  other,  which  signified  thil 
her  office  was  to  take  notice  of  the  famous  actisfli 
of  heroes,  as  Clio  was  employed  in  celebrating  then. 
CALLIPATIRA,  daughter  of  Diagoras,  aid 
wife  of  Callianax  the  athlete,  went  dugoited  ia 
man's  clothes  with  her  son  Pisidorus,  to  the  Olym- 
pic games.  When  Pisidoms  was  declared  victor, 
she  discovered  her  sex  through  excess  of  joy,  sod 
was  arrested,  as  women  were  not  permitted  to  ip- 
pear  there  on  pain  of  death.  The  victory  of  her  soo 
obtained  her  release ;  and  a  law  was  immediately 
made,  which  forbade  any  wrestlers  to  appear  but 
naked. 

CALLIPHON,  a  painter  of  Sanios,  fiunow  fir 
his  historical  pieces. — ^A  philosopher  who  made  th« 
tummum  6onum  consist  in  pleasure  joined  to  the  lots 
of  honesty.     This  system  was  opposed  by  Cicero. 

CALLIPHRON,  >  celebrated  dancing^naster, 
who  had  Epaminondas  among  bis  pupils. 

CALLIRHOE  (in  classical  fable),  a  daughterof 
the  Scamander,  who  married  Tros,  by  whom  ihe 
had  Ilos,  Ganymede,  and  Assaracus. — A  danghler 
of  Lycus,  tyrant  of  Libya,  who  kindly  recciwd 
Diomedes  at  his  return  from  Tro?.  He  abandoned 
her,  upon  which  she  killed  herself. — ^A  daughter  of 
Phocus  the  BcDOtian,  whose  beauty  procured  her 
many  admirers.  Her  father  behaved  with  rack 
coldness  to  her  lovers  that  they  murdered  him.  Cal- 
lirhoe  avenged  his  death  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bcootians. 

CALLISTHENES,  a  Greek  philosopher  sad 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Olynthus,  and  a  disciple 
and  kinsman  of  Aristotle.  Through  the  influence 
of  this  philosopher,  he  was  appointed  to  attend 
Alexander  in  his  expedition  to  the  east;  an  ttnfor 
tanate  distinction,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  for  him. 
On  several  occasions  he  gave  offence  to  Alexanda 
by  unseasonable  reflections^  but  his  unpardonable 
crime  was  the  opposition  he  made  to  that  frantic 
conqueror's  assumption  of  divine  honours.  Mif- 
nant  at  the  base  servility  with  which  AnaxaraWf 
and  the  other  sophists  flattered  their  master's  i» 
pious  and  absurd  pretensions,  he  not  only  abstwned 
from  paying  the  expected  adoration,  but  made  a 
speech  on  the  subject  fuU  of  strong  argument  and 
liberal  sentiments.  This  so  offended  Alexander, 
that  he  accused  him  of  a  share  in  the  conspiracy  « 
Hermolaus,  and  had  him  committed  to  prison. 
Historians  differ  greatly  as  to  his  fate,  but  mort 
agree  that  he  was  carried  about  with  the  army  some 
time  as  an  object  of  terror.  Aristobulus  sap  that 
under  this  treatment  he  died  of  a  disease ;  Ptolemy, 
that  he  was  tortured  and  crucified ;  aJ^^^.^"*^*""***? 
a  very  shocking  story  of  his  being  disfigured  an* 
confined  in  an  iron  cage,  with  a  dog  for  his  coo: 
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panion,  till  Lysimachns  freed  him  from  his  suffer- 
ings by  giving  him  poison.  His  death,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  charge  brought  against  him,  is 
certain ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  stains  upon 
the  memory  of  Alexander.  Callisthenes  wrote  **  A 
History  of  the  Actions  of  Alexander,"  besides  many 
other  historical  works,  cited  by  the  ancients,  but 
-none  of  them  come  down  to  modem  times. 

CALLISTO  and  GALISTO,  (in  fabulous  his- 
tory), called  also  Helice,  was  daughter  of  Lycaon 
king  of  Arcadia,  and  one  of  Diana's  attendants. 
Jopiter  saw  her,  and  seduced  her  after  he  had  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  Diana.  Her  pregnancy  was  dis- 
covered as  she  bathed  with  Diana :  and  the  fruit  of 
her  amour  with  Jupiter,  called  Areas,  was  hid  in 
the  woods  and  preserved.  Juno,  who  was  jealous 
of  Jupiter,  changed  Calisto  into  a  bear:  but  the 
god,  apprehensive  of  her  being  hurt  by  the  hunts- 
men, made  her  a  constellation  of  heaven,  with  her 
son  Areas,  under  the  name  of  the  Bear. 

CALLISTONICUS,  a  celebrated  statuary  at 
Thebes. 

CALLISTRATUS,  an  Athenian,  appointed 
general  with  Timotheus  and  Chabrias  against 
Lfacedsemon.—- An  orator  of  Aphidna,  in  the  time 
of  Epaminondas,  the  most  eloquent  of  his  age. — 
An  Athenian  orator,  with  whom  Demosthenes  made 
an  intimate  acquaintance  after  he  had  heard  him 
plead.-^A  grammarian,  who  made  the  alphabet  of 
the  Samians  consist  of  24  letters.  Some  suppose 
that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  courtezans. 

CALLIXENA,  a  courtesan  of  Thessaly,  whose 
company  Alexander  refused,  though  requested  by 
his  mother  Olympias.  This  was  attributed  by  the 
Athenians  to  other  causes  than  chastity,  and  there- 
fore the  prince's  refusal  was  ridiculed. 

CALLIXTUS,  or  Callistcs  I.  (Pope),  suc- 
ceeded Zephyrinus  in  219.  Of  his  life  and  death 
very  little  is  known  with  certainty,  the  supposed 
acts  of  his  martyrdom  being  evidently  spurious. 
The  recorded  lenity  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Se- 
▼erus  towards  the  Christians  renders  very  impro- 
bable the  story  that  Callixtus  was  imprisoned, 
cruelly  beaten,  and  at  length  thrown  into  a  well ; 
though  the  Roman  church  has  thought  fit  to  enrol 
him  among  the  martyrs.  He  governed  the  church 
fiye  years,  and  died  in  223. 

CALLIXTUS  IL  (Pope),  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  named  Ouy  of  Burffundy,  was  fifth  son  of 
William  II.  count  of  Burgundy.  He  was  created 
archbishop  of  Vienne  in  lS)3 ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Gelasius  in  1119  was  unanimously  elected  pope  by 
all  the  cardinals  except  those  of  the  emperor's 
party,  who  adhered  to  the  anti-pope  Bourdin.  Cal- 
lixtus remained  some  time  in  France,  and  held  a 
council  at  Rheims,  in  which  the  emperor,  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  an  agreement  concerning 
the  right  of  investiture,  was  solemnly  excommuni- 
cated. The  pope  had  afterwards  an  interview  in 
Normandy  with  Henry  king  of  England,  between 
whom  and  Louis  king  of  France  he  laboured  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  but  without  success.  He 
then  passed  over  into  Italy,  and  was  received  with 
great  acclamations  in  Rome,  whence  Bourdin  had 
withdrawn  to  Sutri.  Callixtus,  obtaining  some 
forces  from  the  Norman  princes  in  Apulia,  besieged 
his  rival  in  Sutri,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  an 
•end  to  the  schism.  Being  earnestly  desirous  of 
coming  to  an  accommodation  with  the  emperor,  he 
sent  legates  into.  Germany,  who  concluded  a  peace 


at  a  general  diet  held  at  Worms  in  1122.  Callixtus 
died  in  1124,  after  a  pontificate  of  nearly  six  years, 
and  left  a  great  character  for  generosity,  liberality, 
and  strict  observance  of  the  canons.  Thirty-six 
letters  of  his  are  preserved;  and  other  MS.  works 
on  the  miracles  of  saints,  &c.  are  attributed  to  him. 

CALLIXTUS  III.  (Pope),  was  a  native  of 
Xativa  in  Spain,  of  an  ancient  family,  and  named 
Alphonto  Borgia,  He  was  secretary  to  Alphonso  V. 
king  of  Arragon,  and  successfully  employed  him- 
self in  extinguishing  the  schism  of  the  anti-pope 
Clement  VIII.  For  this  service .  he  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Valencia.  Alphonso  emplo)red  him  in 
various  negociations,  ana  pope  Eugenius  lY.  in 
1444,  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate.  He  was 
elected  pope  in  1455,  at  the  age,  it  is  said,  of 
seventy-six.  He  immediately  exerted  himself  in 
attempts  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sultan  Mahomet 
II.,  who  had  taken  Constantinople,  and  threatened 
all  Christendom.  By  the  pope's  endeavours,  a 
small  fleet  was  fitted  out,  which  recovered  some 
islands  in  the  Archipelago:  and  he  preached  a 
crusade,  which  aided  ue  raising  of  an  arm^  under 
the  famous  Huniades.  A  victory  was  obtained  by 
it  at  Belgrade  ;  but,  for  want  of  due  supplies,  no 
important  consei|uences  ensued,  and  the  Turkish 
army  proceeded  in  its  conquests.  The  pope  him- 
self, indeed,  soon  came  to  be  occupied  with  other 
concerns.  He  quarrelled  with  his  former  patron 
king  Alphonso,  and  reftised  to  grant  to  his  natural 
son  Ferdinand  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  upon  which  the  pope  had  ambitious  desiens 
in  favour  of  a  nephew  of  his  own,  whom  he  had 
created  duke  of  Spoleto.  On  the  decease  of  AU 
phonso,  he  declared  openly  against  Ferdinand,  and 
would  have  kindled  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom,  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  death,  in  1458.  Some 
epistles  and  bulls  are  his  only  literary  remains. 

CALLOT  (James),  an  eminent  draughtsman  and 
engraver,  was  born  in  1593,  at  Nancy  in  Lorraine, 
where  his  father  was  herald-at-arms  for  the  pro- 
vince. He  was  sent  to  school,  but  instead  of  read- 
ing, he  filled  his  books  with  scrawlings  of  figures, 
and  employed  all  his  leisure  hours  in  drawins.  A 
passion  for  seeing  the  curiosities  of  Rome,  led  him, 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  to  quit  his  father's  house, 
and  join  a  company  of  gipseys,  with  whom  he  tra- 
velled as  far  as  Florence.  Here  an  officer  of  the 
grand  duke  took  notice  of  him,  and  seat  him  for 
instruction  to  a  painter  named  Canta  Gallina,  who 
also  practised  engraving.  After  a  short  stay  with 
him,  ne  obtained  a  little  money,  and  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  recognised  by  some  merchants  of 
Nancy,  who  obliged  him  to  return  with  them  to  his 
father.  At  fourteen  he  asain  eloped,,  and  ^ot  as 
far  as  Turin,  where  he  chanced  to  meet  with  an 
elder  brother,  who  brought  him  back  a  second  time. 
At  length  his  father  suffered  him  to  pursue  his  in- 
cb'nation  ;  and  he  joined  the  suite  of  a  Lorraine  gen- 
tleman deputed  to  the  pope,  with  whom  he  travelled 
to  Rome.  In  that  seat  of  the  arts  he  first  applied 
himself  solely  to  the  practice  of  design  ;  and  after 
perfecting  himself  in  that  branch,  he  entered  into 
the  workshop  of  Philip  Thomassin,  a  French  en- 
graver of  some  repute.  He  wrought  for  some  time 
with  ere  at  assiduity,  till  upon  some  cause  of  differ- 
ence he  left  his  master  and  went  to  Florence.  The 
grand  duke  took  him  into  his  service,  and  gave  him 
a  lodging  in  his  gallery,  with  several  other  excel- 
lent  artists.     In   this  situation   he   distinguished 
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himself  by  many  laborious  works,  particularly 
battle-pieces,  and  others  with  numerous  figures. 
Here  he  began,  in  imitation  of  his  old  master  Gal. 
lina,  to  draw  in  miniature  with  the  pen ;  and  his 
success  led  him  to  lay  aside  the  graver,  and  execute 
his  own  designs  in  aquafortis.  In  this  taste  he 
performed  many  curious  things  for  the  grand  duke, 
as  representations  of  spectacles,  carousals,  proces- 
aions,  and  particularly  the  great  fair  of  Florence,  a 
piece  that  cost  him  much  time.  After  the  death  of 
the  duke,  he  returned  to  Nancy,  married,  and  had 
a  pension  from  his  'prince  the  duke  of  Lorraine. 
Here  he  continued  his  industry,  and  made  himself 
known  hv  a  vast  number  of  works  which  were  dis- 
persed throughout  Europe.  He  was  sent  for  by 
Spinola  to  design  the  siege  of  Breda;  and  Louis 
XIII.  employed  him  to  make  drawings  of  the  siege 
of  Rochelle  and  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  which  he  came  to 
Paris  to  engrave.  He  was  afterwards  desired  to  do 
the  same  for  his  native  town,  Nancy,  taken  by  the 
king  of  France  in  1631 :  but  his  patriotic  spirit 
womd  not  suffer  him  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  countrymen's  calamities ;  and  he  nobly  declared 
that  he  would  rather  cut  off  his  thumb  than  so  em- 
ploy his  hand.  He  afterwards  refused  the  offer  of 
a  large  pension  from  the  king  of  France,  on  the 
condition  of  settling  at  Paris ;  but  meditated  a  re- 
treat to  Florence,  which  design  was  intercepted  by 
his  death,  from  a  disorder  of  his  stomach,  owing  to 
stooping  at  his  work,  in  his  forty-third  year,  A.D. 
1635.  His  pieces  are  said  to  amount  to  138()  (some 
reckon  them  at  1600),  many  of  them  full  of  figures. 
Ho  excelled  in  representations  of  human  Hfe  in  all 
its  varieties,  from  beggars  and  peasants  to  knights 
and  nobles,  all  characterized  with  the  nicest  touches 
of  nature. 

GALLY  (Pstxr),  a  celebrated  French  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  at  Mesnil-Hubert  in  the  diocese  of 
Deez.  He  studied  philosophy  at  Gaen,  and  in  1660 
became  professor  in  the  college  du  Bois  in  that 
place.  He  tliere  taught  Gartesianism  openly,  which 
procured  him  many  enemies ;  and  amorg  the  rest, 
father  Valois  the  Jesuit,  a  contemjporary  professor 
of  philosophy,  attacked  him  and  his  opinions  in  a 
work  published  under  a  fictitious  name,  entitled 
"  Sentimens  de  M.  Descartes,  &c.,  to  which  Gaily 
wrote  an  answer  in  Latin.  When  the  Delphin 
classics  were  projected.  Gaily  was  selected  for  the 
edition  of  Boethius  '*  De  Gonsolatione,"  which  was 
published  in  1680,  in  quarto.  In  1675  he  was  ap- 
pointcdjprincipal  of  the  college  of  arts  at  Gaen,  on 
which  he  commenced  a  new  course  of  philosophical 
lectures,  and  rebuilt  part  of  the  college  at  his  own 
expense.  In  1684  he  was  appointed  curate  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  Caen,  and  by  converting 
many  Protestants  to  the  Popish  religion,  excited 
the  envy  of  those  who  had  quarrelled  with  him  on 
account  of  his  Gartesianism,  who  succeeded  in  pro- 
coring  his  exile  to  Monlins  in  1686,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  On  hiii  return,  he  wrote  for  the 
use  of  the  Protestants,  a  book  called  *'  Durand 
Comment^,  &c.,  which  no  sooner  appeared  than  it 
was  condemned  as  heretical,  and  Gaily  was  obliged 
to  make  his  recantation  in  his  own  church.  He 
died  December  31,  1709.  He  published  some  of 
his  sermons,  and  was  also  the  author  of  *'  Institntio 
Philosophica,"  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  and 
published  under  the  title  of  **  Universae  Philosophioe 
institutio,"  Gaen  4  vohi.  4to. 

CALMET  (Don  Augustine),  a  celebrated  com- 


mentator on  the  scriptures,  was  bom  Hear  Commefd 
in  Lorraine,  in  1672,  and  became  a  Benedictuie  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Vannes  in  1688.  After 
having  passed  through  his  studies,  he  taught  for 
some  lime  philosophy  and  theology  to  the  yoonger 
part  of  the  community,  till  in  1704  he  was  sent  as 
sub-prior  to  the  abbey  of  Munster  in  Alsace,  when 
he  composed  his  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  1718  the  chapter-general  appointed  him 
to  the  abbacy  of  St.  Leopold  in  Nancy;  asd  ia 
1728  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Senones,  where  he 
died  in  1757.  His  principal  works  are ;  "  A  hteial 
Gommentary  on  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  Nev 
Testament,"  23  vols.  4to ;  reprinted  in  26  rob.  4lnc 
and  9  vols,  folio;  and  abridged  in  14  vob.  4Iol 
"The  Dissertations  and  Prefaces  of  these  Can* 
mentaries,  printed  separately,  with  nineteen  nc¥ 
Dissertations,"  3  vols.  4to. :  "  The  History  of  tkc 
Old  and  New  Testament,"  2  vols.  4to. ;  reprioted 
in  4  vols.  4to.  and  7  vols.  12mo. ;  "  Histories^ 
critical,  and  chronological  History  of  the  Bible, 
with  figures,"  4  vols,  folio ;  **  Ecclesiastical  sad 
civil  History  of  Lorraine,"  3  vols,  folio,  reprinted 
in  5  vols. ;  ••  Gatologue  of  Writers  of  Lorraine," 
folio  ;  **  Universal  History,  sacred  and  profiuie,"  15 
vols.  4t6. ;  "Dissertations  on  the  Apparitions  of 
Angels,  Demons,  and  Spirits^  and  on  the  VaiAjWti 
and  Ghosts  of  Hungary ;"  and  "  Literal,  historicti, 
and  moral  commentary  on  the  Rule  of  St  Bene- 
dict," 2  vols  4to. 

GALMO  (Andrbw),  a  famous  Venetian  actor 
and  comic  writer,  died  at  ^Venice  in  1571,  aged  61. 
The  best  of  his  comedies  is  "  La  Rhodiana."  A 
volume  of  his  letters  was  for  some  time  very 
popular. 

GALO-JOHN  or  JOHANNITZ,  a  reached 
chief  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 
century,  submitted  himself  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
received  the  regal  title  and  banner  from  Pope  la- 
nocent  IH.  In  1205  he  sent  an  embassy  to  BsU- 
win,  then  become  emperor  of  Gonstantino^e,  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  sb  much  haugntineB 
that  he  determined  on  revenge.  Making  an  alli- 
ance with  the  revolted  Greeks,  he-marched  to  their 
aid  with  his  own  forces,  and  14,000  savage  Gomans, 
and  defeated  and  took  captive  the  emperor,  »ho« 
he  kept  in  prison  till  he  eidier  died  a  natural  death, 
or  was  murdered.  Galo-John  afterwards  carried  on 
a  cruel  war  against  the  Greeks  settled  in  Thrace, 
ruining  many  of  their  towns,  and  declariag  his  in- 
tpution  of  dispeopling  the  country,  and  trani- 
planting  the  inhabitants  into  his  dominionii  bey'ond 
the  Danube.  At  length,  haviug  undertaken  the 
siege  of  Thessalonica,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  nifht 
by  an  assassin  in  his  tent,  or  according  to  anothff 
account,  died  of  pleurisy. 

GALOGERA  (Angklo),  on  ItaHan  philoloi5« 
of  eminence,  was  born  at  Padua,  in  1699,  and  died 
in  1768.  He  published  **  Racolta  d'OpuBcdi 
Scientificie  Philologici,"  12  vols,  and  "Memona 
per  servire  alia  storie  lettcraria,"  &c 

GALONNE  (Ghahlbs  Alexander  di),  • 
French  statesman,  was  a  native  of  Doaay,  and  after 
studying  at  the  university  of  Paris,  became  a  coap- 
seller,  and  then  procurator  of  the  |>arliaiaent  m 
Flanders.  He  was  afterwards  intendant  of  Mentt, 
and  on  the  retreat  of  M.  d'Ormesson  fr<^  the  po« 
of  comptroller  of  the  finances,  was  chosen  to  ^■^ 
ceed  him  in  November  1783.  His  talents,  hoW«i«J 
were  not  equal  to  the  direction  of  the  finance 
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»ffiun  of  a  great  empire  at  so  criticid  a  period. 
He  proposed  an  equaUzation  of  the  lano'^tax,  and 
other  measures  inconsistent  with  the  pecunhiry  in- 
terests of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  magistracy, 
whose  united  opposition  ohliged  the  king  to  dismiss 
him  from  office  in  1787.  Calonne  left  the  kingdom, 
and  afterwards  employed  himself  in  writing  political 
tracts,  especially  in  opposition  to  Necker,  who  had 
seyerely  criticised  his  administration.  In  1791  he 
was  at  Coblentz  with  the  members  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily who  had  escaped  from  France,  to  whom  he 
proposed  a  plan  for  a  counter-revolution,  which  did 
not  meet  with  their  approbation.  He  subsequently 
resided  for  some  time  in  England ;  but  on  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  the  consular  government,  and  the  re- 
storation of  peace  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  died 
in  1802.  He  was  the  author  of  '*  Observations  sur 
plusieurs  Mati^res  du  Droit  Civile  et  Goutumier," 
4to ;  "  De  TEtat  de  la  France  present  et  k  venir/' 
1790,  translated  and  published  m  English  in  1791, 
besides  other  works,  requiring  no  particular  notice.; 

CALOVIUS  (Abraham),  an  eminent  Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  in  1612,  at  Morungen,  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick.  He  was  made  doctor  in  theo- 
logy at  Rostock  in  1637,  and  soon  after  became 
theological  professor  in  that  university.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  rigid  divines  of  his  party ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  zeal  he  displayed  in  a  dispute 
concerning  the  eucharist  with  Bergius,  a  reformed 
minister,  he  was  chosen  visitor  of  the  churches  and 
schools  in  Prussia.  In  1643  he  was  called  to 
X)antzic,  and  made  rector  of  the  college,  and 
minister.  In  1650  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  op- 
posed with  such  vehemence  those  who  attempted  to 
effect  a  compromise  between  the  different  religions, 
that  he  gave  the  name  of  Galovians  to  those  of  the 
same  party.  He  died  in  1686,  leaving  numerous 
works,  most  of  them  polemical,  and  now  consigned 
to  oblivion. 

CALPHURNIA,  a  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who 
was  Julius  CflBsarU  fourth  wife.  The  ni^ht  previ- 
ous to  her  husband's  murder,  she  dreamed  that  the 
roof  of  her  house  had  fallen,  and  that  he  had  been 
stabbed  in  her  arms;  and  on  that  account  she 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  detain  him  at  home. 
After  Caesar's  murder  she  placed  herself  under  the 
patronage  of  M.  Antony. 

CALPHURNIUS.     See  Crassus. 

CALPRENEDB  (Gautier  db  Costbs),  lord 
ot,  a  distinguished  writer  of  romances,  was  bom 
in  the  diocese  of  Cahors,  and  came  to  Paris  in 
1632,  and  entered  into  the  regiment  of  guards. 
His  talents  for  agreeable  story-telling  introduced 
him  at  court,  and  he  obtained  a  pension  f^om  the 
queen,  and  was  at  leuffth  made  gentleman  in  ordi- 
nary of  the  king's  bedchamber.  As  a  writer  he 
first  made  himself  known  by  some  pieces  for  the 
theatre,  and  his  "  Mithridates"  appeared  as  early 
as  1635.  His  reputation,  however,  was  chiefly 
founded  on  his  romances,  of  which  the  principal  are 
his  "Cassandra,"  "Cleopatra,"  and  "  Phara- 
mond,"  each  of  them  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve 
large  volumes,  in  8vo.  He  seems  to  have  main- 
tained a  respectable  character  in  life,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  some  foreign  negotiations.  He  died  in 
consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  head  from  his  horse, 
in  August  1663. 

CALPUBNIA,  a  daughter  of  Marius,  sacrificed 


to  the  gods  by  her  father,  who  was  advised  to  do  it 
in  a  dream,  if  he  wished  to  conquer  the  Cimbri. 

CALPURNIUS  or  CALPHURNIUS  (Titus), 
a  Roman  poet,  flourished  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  century,  in  the  reigns  of  Carus,  Carinus, 
and  Numerianus.  He  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  and 
wrote  seven  eclogues,  addressed  to  Nemesianns, 
another  bucolic  poet.  Editions  of  them  have  been 
given  by  Barthius,  Hanov.  8vo.  1613;  in  the 
"  Poeta  Rci  Venat."  Leyd.  1728,  4to ;  and  in  the 
"  Poctea  Latini  minores,"  Leyd.  1731,  4to. 

CALYART  (Dennis),  a  painter,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  about  the  year  1555,  and  going  to  study 
at  Bologna,  improved  himself  by  copying  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  great  masters ;  and  after- 
wards accompanying  Lorenzo  Sabbatini  to  Rome, 
he  drew  in  a  masterly  style  the  figures  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  other  capital  productions.  Having 
established  a  reputation  at  this  metropolis,  he  re- 
turned to  Bologna,  where  he  opened  a  school, 
which  his  talents  soon  caused  to  be  greatly  fre- 
quented. His  greatest  defects  were  passion  and 
avarice.  He  sometimes  struck  his  pupils ;  and  em- 
ployed them  long  in  copying  pictures  for  sale  without 
a  proper  recompense.  It  is,  however,  sufficient 
praise  to  his  school  that  it  produced,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  less  noted  artists,  such  men  as  Guide,  Albano, 
and  Domenichino.  Calvart  died  at  Bologna  in 
1619,  aged  sixty-four. 

CALVERT  (George),  Baron  of  Baltimore, 
founder  of  the  province  of  Maryland  in  North  Ame- 
rica, descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Flanders, 
was  the  son  of  Leonard  Calvert  of  Kipling  in  York- 
shire, where  he  was  bom  in  1582.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  became  secretary  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
By  the  favour  of  Cecil  he  was  made  clerk  of  the 
privy  council,  and  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  in  1619  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  which  office  he  dis- 
charged with  ^reat  industry  and  fidelity.  In  1624 
he  resigned  his  post,  confessing  freely  to  the  king 
that  he  was  become  a  convert  to  the  Roman-catho- 
lic religion,  but  his  majesty  still  continued  him  in 
the  privy-council  during  his  reign,  and  in  1625 
created  him  Baron  of  BfUtimore  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  He  was  then  a  representative  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  University  of  Oxford.  While  secre- 
tary, he  had  obtained  a  patent  constituting  him 
proprietor  of  a  province  in  Newfoundland,  which  he 
named  Avalon.  Upon  this  possession  he  expended 
a  large  sum,  and  he  twice  visited  it  in  person,  and 
rescued  it  from  a  French  invasion.  Finding  it  at 
length,  however,  incapable  of  constant  defence,  he 
abandoned  it,  and  going  to  Virginia,  made  a  sor^ 
vey  of  that  province,  and  on  his  return,  obtained 
from  Charles  I.  a  patent  for  the  full  property  of  the 
district  since  called  Maryland.  This  ne  immedi- 
ately began  to  settle ;  and  in  his  dealings  with  the 
natives  he  displayed  as  much  justice  and  good  faith 
as  William  Penn  in  his  settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  likewise  established  a  most  liberal  code  of  reli-^ 
gioos  toleration  in  his  province,  whence  it  was  not 
only  the  resort  of  a  number  of  Roman-catholic  gen- 
tlemen, who  first  accompanied  the  founder,  but  was 
a  place  of  refuge  for  many  quakers  and  others,  per- 
secuted by  the  bigotry  of  the  puritans  of  New  En- 
gland. Lord  Baltimore,  who  appears  in  all  respects 
to  have  been  a  man  of  worth  and  sound  understand^ 
ing,  died  at  London  in  1632. 
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CALVERT  (Frederick),  Baron  of  Baltimore, 
the  seventh  peer  of  that  title,  was  born  in  1731,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  1751.  He  published  the 
result  of  his  travels  under  the  title  of  <*  A  Tour  to 
the  East,  with  Remarks  on  Constantinople  and  the 
Turks,"  1767,  8vo.  His  lordship  was  in  1768  ac- 
cused of  having  violated  a  fenuue,  for  which  sup- 
posed offence  he  was  tried  and  acquitted,  but  he  in 
consequence,  soon  after  went  to  Naples,  where  he 
resided  till  his  death  in  1771.  Whilst  abroad  he 
printed  privately  a  volume,  entitled  "  Gandia  Poe- 
tica,  Latma,  Anglica,  et  Gallica  Lingua  composita," 
and  another  with  the  title  of  "Coelesteset  lnferi,"4to. 
CALVI  (LazzaroV  a  Genoese  painter,  was 
born  in  1501,  and  witn  his  brother  Pantaleo  was 
employed  in  the  Palazzo  Pallavicini  at  Zerbino, 
where  they  distinguished  themselves  by  the  picture 
of  the  continence  of  Scipio.  Lazzaro,  however, 
prompted  by  jealousy  and  ambition,  committed  the 
most  horrid  crimes ;  he  poisoned  a  most  promising 
artist,  Giacomo  Borgone,  and  hired  persons  to  vilify 
the  works  of  the  ablest  painters  and  extol  his  own. 
In  conjunction  with  Semini  and  Luca  Cambraso, 
he  was  appointed  to  paint  the  life  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  but  the  pictures  of  Cambraso  being  pre- 
ferred to  his  own,  so  irritated  him  that  be  quitted 
the  profession  and  went  to  sea,  where  he  remained 
twenty  years.  On  his  return  he  resumed  his  art, 
•  which  he  continued  to  practise  until  his  85th  year. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five. 

CALVIN  (John),  was  bom  in  1500,  at  Noyon 
in  Picardy,  of  a  family  in  humble  life,  named  Cau- 
vin.  He  was  originally  designed  for  the  church, 
and  a  benefice  was  early  obtained  for  him  in  the 
cathedral  of  Noyon,  to  which  the  cure  of  Pont 
TEv^que  was  afterwards  added.  He  was  sent  to 
study  at  Paris,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  a 
rapid  progress  in  all  the  prelmiinar^  branches  of 
literature.  On  a  change  in  his  professional  destina- 
tion, he  went  to  Orleans,  and  afterwards  to  Bourges, 
in  order  to  study  the  civil  law ;  but  while  he  ap- 
plied to  this  science,  he  also  engaged  in  the  pri- 
vate study  of  the  scriptures.  At  Paris  he  had  re- 
ceived a  tincture  of  the  new  opinions  from  Robert 
Olivetan,  and  he  was  now  confirmed  in  them  by 
Melchior  Wolmar,  a  German,  professor  of  the 
Greek  language  at  Bourges.  Returning  to  Noyon 
on  his  father's  death,  he  resigned  his  benefices ;  and 
repairing  to  Paris,  he  published,  in  1532,  an  elo- 
quent Latin  commentary  on  Seneca*s  two  books 
on  Clemency.  In  the  title  of  this  work  he  latin- 
ized his  name  Calvinut,  whence  he  afterwards  took 
his  common  appellation  of  Calvin.  Beginning  now 
to  be  known  as  one  of  the  reformed,  he  was  involved 
in  a  storm  raised  against  them,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  a  sudden  escape  from  Paris.  He  retired  to 
Angouldme,  where  he  subsisted  for  some  time  by 
teaching  Greek,  but  at  length,  finding  himself  in 
no  safety  in  France,  he  retired  to  Basil,  and  there 
published,  in  1535,  his  celebrated  work,  the  "  Chris- 
tian Institute,"  with  a  dedication  to  Francis  I., 
which  is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
modern  Latin  composition.  Afler  this  publication, 
he  went  to  Italy  to  visit  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  who 
was  a  convert  to  the  reformation,  and  who  gave  him 
a  very  favourable  reception.  Returning  to  France, 
It  was  his  intention  to  proceed  to  Basil  or  Strasburg, 
but  taking  Geneva  in  his  way,  the  very  urgent  soli- 
citations of  Parel,  Viret,  and  other  zealous  reformers 
m  that  city,  induced  him  to  fix  there  in  the  offices 


of  preacher  and  professor  of  divinity.     This  ms  ia 
the  year  1536.     He  presently  began  to  display  his 
spirit  by  obliging  all  the  jieople  to  swear  to  a  tatmt 
of  faith,  and  abjure  popery.     And  canying  stOI 
further  his  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  aothority, 
supported  by  his  colleagues  he  refused  to  celebrate 
the   Lord's  supper   while   certain  irregularities  of 
conduct  and  discipline  prevailed  in  Genera,  and 
also  declared  his  and  their  incapacity  to  submit  to 
certain  regulations  made  by  the  synod  of  Bern.   Im 
consequence  of  this  struggle,  Calvin,   Farel,   and 
another  minister,  were  ordered  to  depart  the  city  ta 
two  days'  time.     Calvin  retired  to  Strasburg,  wlwfw 
he  was  allowed  to  found  a  French  church  aceoiidin^ 
to  his  own  model.    There,  too,  he  married  the  wi- 
dow of  an  anabaptist ;  and  published  his  *'  Cob- 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.**     In  the 
mean  time  a  party  at  Geneva  was  labouring  for  his 
recal;  and  by  their  efforts  and  solicitations,   his 
triumphant  return  to  that  city  was  effected  in    Sep- 
tember,  1641.      His  first  step  was  to  establish  a 
consistory,  or  ecclesiastical  judicatory,  inTested  with 
powers  to  exercise  canonical  censures,  even  to  ex- 
communication.    It  was  his  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  church  was  a  body  wholly  separate  frosi, 
and  independent  of,  the  state,  and  possessing  all 
legislative  powers  within  itself;  and  he  left  to  the 
executive  power  little  more  than  the  privileges  of 
protecting  and  defending  her,  enforcing  her  decrees, 
and  providing  for  her  maintenance.     The  effects  of 
this  discipline  were  conspicuous'  not  only  in  the 
small  circle  of  Geneva,  where  the  great  influence 
of  Calvin  rendered  the  magistrates  almost  the  mere 
satellites  of  church-discipUne,    but  in   large   conr 
munities  which  received  the  same  form,  especially 
in  Scotland,  where  it  ruled  with  the  most  tyran- 
nic sway.     Calvin  was  the  perpetual  president  of 
his  consistory,  and  of  the  assembly cf  the  clergy; 
and  so  sensible  was  he  of  the  excess  of  power  this 
office  conferred,  that  on  his  death-bed  he  advised 
that  no  person  should  again  be  invested  with  such 
authority.     Accordingly,  after  his  time  the  office  of 
president  ceased  to  be  perpetual.     As  Calvin  was  a 
man  of  large  and  lofty  ideas;  he  had  formed  the  ^^ 
ject  of  making  the  little  republic  of  Geneva  the 
mother  and  seminary  of  all  the  presbyterian  churches, 
as  Wittemberg  was  of  the  Lutheran.  He  accordingly 
instituted  an  academy  in  Geneva,  the  reputation  of 
which,  sustained  by  the  learning  and  abilities  of 
himself,  his  colleague  Beza,  and  other  men  of  emi- 
nence, drew  students  from  all  countries  where  the 
reformation  had  taken  root.     His  success  on  the 
whole  was  wonderful,  and  the  presbyterian  model 
came  to  hold  divided  empire  with  the  Lutheran  or 
protestant   episcopalian.      The  three    great  points 
distinguishing  the  system  of  Calvin  from  that  of  the 
other  reformed  churches,  consisted    in    the  inde- 
pendence of  church  government  of  the  civil  power 
as  before  stated ;  the  real  although  spiritual  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  and  the  absolnte 
decree  of  God  with  respect  to  the  future  condition 
of  the  human  race,  portions  of  whom  are,  by  the 
"  good  pleasure  and  free-will  of  God,"  predestined 
to  eternal  happiness  and  misery  from  all  eternity. 
This  doctrine  of  predestination  has  been   one  <if 
the  most  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Calvinistic 
school;    and  has  prevailed  not  only  through  all 
those  churches    which    received   the   presbyterian 
discipline,   but  forms   a  part  of   the  doctrine  of 
the    Anglican    church.      Calvin    was    not    of    a 
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temper  to  suffer  with  indifference  or  indulgence 
any  deviation  from  the  system  he  had  adopted. 
Rigid  in  his  morals,  little  sensible  to  pleasures  of 
any  kind,  self-confident  and  fond  of  svay,  he 
watched  ivith  the  severe  vigilance  of  an  inquisitor 
over  the  faith  and  conduct  of  all  within  the  sphere 
of  his  authority.  It  was  not  without  much  oppo- 
sition that  he  could  procure  the  full  establishment 
of  his  consistorial  jurisdiction  at  Geneva,  and  his 
contests  with  the  faction  of  libertines  at  Geneva 
were  long  and  violent.  The  doctrinal  differences 
that  continually  sprung  up  under  his  eye,  ^ave  him 
still  more  trouble,  and  his  manner  of  treating  their 
authors  has  subjected  him  to  more  reproach.  His 
usaffe  of  the  learned  Castalio  was  harsh  and  severe ; 
butkis  persecation  of  Servetus,  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme of  religious  barbarity,  has  imprinted  an  in- 
delible stain  oh  his  memory.  This  ingenious  but 
imprudent  man,  whose  life  and  opinions  will  here- 
after be  the  subject  of  a  separate  article,  passing 
through  Geneva,  in  order  to  take  refuge  in  Italy 
f^om  a  Roman  Catholic  persecution,  was  appre- 
hended at  the  instigation  of  Calvin,  tried  on  a 
charge  of  blasphemy,  condemned,  and  committed  to 
the  flames.  This  great  reformer  died  in  May, 
1564,  having  nearly  completed  his  fifty-fifth  year. 
Some  bigoted  Catholics  have  endeavoured  to 
blacken  his  memory  with  accusations  of  the  most 
odious  kind  ;  but  with  respect  to  morals,  as  com- 
monly understood,  he  appears  to  have  been  irre- 
proachable, and  his  chief  faults  consisted  in  a  re- 
semblance to  those  bigots  who  have  calumniated 
him.  The  most  eminent  persons  of  his  age,  and 
since  his  time,  have  joined  in  admiration  of  his  ex- 
traordinary talents  ;  and  had  not  theological  studies 
absorbed  all  his  attention,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  would  have  excelled  in  any  of  the  walks  of  polite 
literature.  His  writings  are  numerous.  Besides 
his  Institute,  he  published  learned  commentaries 
upon  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
upon  the  prophets  in  the  Old.  He  wrote,  besides, 
several  works  in  controversy.  His  opinions  have 
been,  and  still  are,  the  subject  of  innumerable  con- 
troversies ;  and  seem  pretty  well  to  have  verified  the 
device  prefixed  to  some  editions  of  his  Institute,  of 
a  flaming  sword,  with  the  motto,  "  Non  veni  mittere 
pacem  sed  gladium." — "  I  came  not  to  send  peace 
out  a  sword." 

CALVITIUS  (Sethi;s).  A  German  writer,  who 
was  bora  at  Grosleb,  a  little  town  of  Thuringia,  in 
1556,  and  died  in  1615.  He  'was  the  author  of 
various  chronological  works ;  the  principal  of  which 
is  his  "Opus  Chronologicum,"  last  reprinted  at 
Frankfort  in  1685. 

CALVO  (John  Sauveur  de),  called  the  brave 
Calvo,  was  a  native  of  Barcelona,  and  an  officer  in 
the  French  service.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
▼arious  attions,  and  was  made  a  knight  in  1688. 
He  died  in  1690. 

CALVOER  (Gaspard),  a  Theologian  of  Hilde- 
sheim,  was  principal  inspector  of  Uie  schools  of 
Clausthal  and  superintendant  of  the  principality 
of  Grubenhagen.  He  published  several  works  in 
Latin  and  German,  and]|died  in  1725,  aged  75. 

CALYUS  (Corn.  Licinius),  a  famous  orator, 
equally  known  for  writing  iambics.  As  he  was 
both  factious  and  satirical,  he  did  not  fail  to  excite 
attention  by  his  animadversions  upon  Ccesar  and 
Pompev,  and,  from  his  eloquence,  to  dispute  the 
palm  ox  eloquence  with  Cicero. 


CALYCE,  (in  fabulous  history,)  a  daughter  of 
iBoltts,  son  of  Hclcnus  and  Enaretta  daughter  of 
Deimachus.  She  had  Endymion  king  of  Elis,  by 
-^thlius  the  son  of  Jupiter. — A  Grecian  girl,  who 
fell  in  love  with  a  youth  called  Evathlus.  As  she 
was  unable  to  gain  the  object  of  her  love,  she 
threw  herself  from  a  precipice.  This  tragical  story 
was  made  into  a  song  by  Stesichorus,  and  was  still 
extant  in  the  age  of  Athenseus. 

CALYPSO,  (in  fabulous  history,)  one  of  the 
Oceanides,  or  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  goddess  of  silence,  and 
reiencd  in  the  island  of  Ogygia,  whose  ^tuation 
and  even  existence  is  doubted.  When  Ulysses  was 
shipwrecked  on  her  coasts,  she  received  him  with 
great  hospitality,  and  offered  him  immortality  if  he 
would  remain  with  her  as  a  husband.  The  hero 
refused,  and  after  seven  years*  delay,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  from  the  island  by  order  of  Mer- 
cury the  messenger  of  Jupitor,  having  had  two 
sons  by  Calypso,  Nausithous  and  Nausinous. 

CAMARGO  (Mary  Ann  Cupi  de),  a  celebrated 
stage-dancer,  born  at  Brussels,  1710.  She  per- 
formed with  enthusiastic  applause  at  Brussels  and 
Paris,  and  is  said  to  have  maintained  an  irreproach- 
able character.  She  died  April  28,  1770.  Voltaire 
eulogizes  her  in  one  of  his  verses. 

CAMBACERES  (N.),  a  native  of  MontpcUier, 
whose  eloquence  as  a  preacher  was  much  aidmired 
at  court,  and  was  at  last  rewarded  by  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Rouen.  He  died  November  6,  1802, 
aged  80. 

CAMBACERES  (Jean  Jaques  Regis),  bora  at 
Montpellier  in  1753,  was  counsellor  of  the  cour  de» 
comptet  of  that  city,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution  became  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention. It  was  on  his  motion  that  Louis  XVI.  was 
allowed  to  communicate  with  his  counsel ;  and 
though  he  declared  the  king  guilty  in  January, 
1793,  he  disputed  the  right  of  the  Convention  to 
judge  him.  He  shortly  afterwards  became  secretary 
of  the  Convention,  and  on  entering  the  council  of 
five  hundred,  he  presented,  in  1796,  a  new  plan  for 
a  code  civilet  which  became  subsequently  the  founda- 
tion of  the  code  Napoleon.  On  the  19th  June,  1799, 
he  was  made  minister  of  justice,  and  on  the  18th  of 
Brumaire,  he  was  chosen  second  consul.  When 
Napoleon  ascended  the  throne,  Cambac^res  was 
made  archchancellor  of  the  empire,  and  afterwards 
grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  obtained  suc- 
cessively almost  all  the  foreign  orders,  and,  in 
1808,  was  created  duke  of  Parma.  He  was  greatly 
attached  to  Napoleon,  the  numerous  edicts  of  whose 
reign  were  drawn  up  by  Cambac^res.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  allies  in  18M,  he  retired  to  Blois, 
and  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  in  the  following  year 
from  Elba,  was  reinstated  in  all  his  former  offices, 
and  made  president  of  the  chamber  of  Peers.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Emperor,  he  was  banished,  but  re- 
ceived permission,  in  1818,  to  return  to  Paris,  where 
he  died  March  8,  1824. 

CAMBERT,  a  French  musician,  who  first  intro- 
duced operas  in  France,  in  conjunction  with  Perrim. 
He  came  over  to  England  in  1672,  and  was  made 
master  of  the  royal  band,  by  Charles  11.  He  was 
noted  for  his  exquisite  skill  m  touching  the  organ, 
and  died  in  1677,  author  of  several  operas  and 
musical  pieces. 

CAMBIS-VELLERON.     See  VeUeron. 

CAMBRIDGE  (Richard  Owen)  was  born  in 
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1717  in  London,  and  received  the  earlier  part  of 
his  education  at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1737  entered  him- 
self of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  wrote  a  satirical  poem 
called  the  "  Sciibleriad,"  and  was  the  author  of 
twenty-one  papers  in  the  periodical  work  called  the 
"World."  "A  History  of  the  Coromandcl  War," 
and  various  poems.     He  died  in  1802. 

CAMBRONNE  (Pibbre  Jaqubs  Etiennb),  one 
of  Napoleon's  bravest  generals,  Held-marsha^  and 
commander  of  the  legion  of  honour,  was  bom  at  St. 
Sebastien,  near  Nantes,  December  26,  1770.  Un- 
der the  republic,  and  under  Napoleon,  he  served 
in  every  campaign,  and  became  so  celebrated,  on 
account  of  his  bravery,  that  the  soldiers  wished  to 
give  him  the  appellation  of  Jim  grenadier  of  Prance, 
after  the  deatii  of  Latour  d'Auvergne,  but  he  de- 
clined the  honour.  He  went  with  Napoleon  to  Elba 
as  chief  of  the  division  of  the  old  guard,  which  ac- 
companied him  into  exile,  and  he  signed  the  address 
to  the  French  army  March  1,  1815,  summoning 
them  to  return  to  Napoleon's  standard.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  his 
celebrated  answer  to  the  British  proposal  of  capitu- 
lation is  well  known.  **  La  garde  meurt,  elle  ne  se 
rend  pa$.**  He  was  one  of  the  nineteen  generals 
of  Napoleon,  who,  by  the  royal  decree  of  July  24, 
1815,  were  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martied ;  but  as  he 
had  taken  no  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons,  he 
was  acquitted. 

CAMBYSES,  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded 
about  529  B.C.  One  of  the  first  exploits  in  his 
reign  was  an  expedition  into  Egypt  against  the  king 
Amasis,  who  is  said  to  have  deceived  him  respect- 
ing the  ^ift  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  son 
of  Amasis,  Psammenitus,  had  however  succeeded 
when  Cambyses  arrived  with  his  army  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt,  The  invader  took  Pelusium,  over- 
threw the  army  of  Psammenitus,  and  took  bim 
captive.  After  exercising  great  cruelty  against  the 
royal  family  and  nobles,  Cambyses  put  to  death 
the  unfortunate  king,  mangled  and  burnt  the  body 
of  Amasis,  and  reduced  Egypt  to  the  state  of  a 
province.  He  then  resolved  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  defied  his 
power;  and  leaving  his  Greek  auxiliaries  to  secure 
his  conquests,  he  marched  with  a  vast  army  into 
Upper  Egypt  After  detaching  a  vast  army  against 
the  Hammonians,  or  inhabitants  round  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  he  himself  proceeded  with  the 
rest  towards  Ethiopia  ;  but  having  neglected  to 
furnish  his  troo{)s  with  Uie  provisions  necessary  for 
such  an  enterprise,  they  were  soon  reduced  to  the 
most  dreadful  extremities.  They  first  devoured  all 
their  beasts  of  burthen,  and  then  every  herb  they 
found  on  their  way ;  and  finally  were  obliged  to 
sacrifice  every  tenth  man  as  food  for  their  com- 
panions. The  king,  after  long  persisting  in  his 
mad  attempt,  at  last  sensible  of  his  personal  dan- 
ger, returned  to  Thebes  with  the  loss  of  the  great- 
est part  of  his  host.  Cambyses,  irritated  at  his 
bad  success,  practised  the  greatest  cruelties  against 
the  Egyptians  on  his  return,  killed  their  sacred  ox 
Apis,  and  trampled  with  contempt  upon  all  their 
religious  rites.  He  next  put  to  death  his  own  bro- 
ther Smerdis,  and  married  his  sister,— an  alliance 
then  looked  upon  as  detestable,  though  rendered  by 
his  example  familiar  to  the  succeeding  Persian 
kings.   This  favourite  wife  and  sifter  he  afterwards. 


in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  killed  when  pregnant,  b 
a  kick  on  the  belly.  Another  abominable  actioa 
which  he  committed  was  shooting  to  the  heart  with 
an  arrow  the  son  of  one  his  nobles,  who  had  cen- 
sured him  for  intemperance.  '*  Have  I  now  a 
steady  hand  ?"  said  the  monarch :  *'  A  god  covld 
not  shoot  better,"  replied  the  submissive  parent. 
Meantime  his  mad  proceedings,  and  long  alisence 
from  his  native  country,  had  caused  a  succe&sfttl 
conspiracy  for  seizing  toe  throne  to  be  formed  by 
Smerdis  the  sage,  who  pretended  to  be  that 
Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  whom  his  brother  had  pat  to 
death.  Cambyses  was  in  Syria  on  his  return  when 
he  received  the  news;  and  the  name  of  Smerdis 
excited  compunction  in  his  cruel  soul  for  the  fratri- 
cide he  had  fruitlessly  committed.  Resolving,  bov- 
ever,  to  chastise  the  rebel,  he  mounted  his  horsey 
when  his  sword  slipping  out  of  his  scabbard,  gave 
him  a  wound  in  his  thigh,  which  occasioned  his 
death  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  Cambyses  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Ahasuerus  of  scripture. 
Another  Cambyses  was  the  father  of  Cynis,  and  is 
said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  a  Persian  of  meaa 
extraction  ;  but  by  Xenophon,  to  have  been  king  of 
Persia.  He^married  Mandane  the  daughter  of  As^ 
tyages. 

CAMDEN  (William),  a  very  eminent  Englisk 
antiquarian  and  writer  of  history,  was  bom  in  1&5I» 
in  London,  where  his  father  was  a  member  of  the 
painter-stainer's  company.  He  was  first  educated 
in  Christ's-hospital,  and  thence  removed  to  St. 
PauPs-school,  in  which  seminary  his  progress  was 
so  conspicuous,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
entered  as  a  servitor  in  Magdalen-coUege,  Oxford. 
He  was  successively  a  member  of  Broadgate-hall 
(now  Pembroke-college),  and  of  Christ-church,  de- 
pending for  his  support  chiefly  on  the  kindness  of 
patrons.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  obtain  a 
fellowship  of  All-souls,  and  to  be  admitted  bachelor 
of  arts,  he  returned  to  London,  and  prosecuted  his 
studies  there  for  a  time.  In  1573  he  revisited 
Oxford,  and  obtained  the  degree  he  had  before  so- 
licited, and  in  1575,  the  interest  of  his  friend  and 
patron  dean  Goodman  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
second  master  of  Westminster-school.  His  leisure 
hours  were  chiefly  bestowed  on  the  study  of  an- 
tiquities,  in  which  he  had  made  a  comttiencement 
at  Oxford.  He  began  at  this  time  to  make  collec- 
tions of  all  that  ancient  authors  had  written  con- 
cerning Britain,  and  to  search  all  the  records  and 
repositories  concerning  matter  of  importance  to  his 
design  of  illustrating  its  history  and  antiquities. 
For  the  purpose  of  examining  witli  his  own  eyes 
the  relics  of  former  times,  he  made  a  journey  in 
1582  through  some  of  the  eastern  and  northern 
parts  of  the  kir  gdom  ;  and  he  established  various 
correspondences  from  which  he  might  derive  fur- 
ther information.  The  first  of  these  researches  ap- 
peared in  1586  in  his  "Britannia,  or  a  choro- 
graphical  Description  of  the  most  flourishing 
Kingdom  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
adjacent  Islands,  from  remote  Antiquity ;"  Lond. 
8vo.  His  work  reached  a  4th  edition  in  1594,  the 
year  previous  to  which  he  was  elected  head-master 
of  Westminster-school.  In  1597  he  published  a 
Greek  grammar  for  the  use  of  his  school,  which 
was  highly  approved,  and  long  continued  to  be  a 
standard  book.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed Clarencieux  king  of  arms,  and  in  1600  he 
published  an  account  of  aU   the  monuments  in 
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WeBtminster-abbey,    with  their   inscriptions,    &c. 
The  fifth  edition  of  the  Britannia  also  appeared  in 
this  year,  with  a  defence  against  some   charges 
which  had  been  urged  against  it  by  Rafe  Brooke, 
York  herald.     In  1603  Camden  displayed  his  zeid 
for  the  history  of  his  country  by  publishing   at 
Frankfort,  in  folio,  a  collection  of  its  ancient  his- 
torians ;  some  of  them  never  before  printed,  and 
the  others  rendered  more  accurate  and  complete. 
In  1605  appeared,  "  Remains  of  a  greater  Work 
coDceming  Britain,  &c.**  Lond.  4to.  which  were 
certainly  by  our   author,   though  only  subscribed 
with  the  final  letters  of  his  name.     He  likewise 
composed  various  brief  essays  on   British  Antiqui- 
ties, chiefly  at  the  request  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, of  which  he  was  a  member.     On  the  dis- 
covery of   the  gunpowder-plot,  Camden  was  em- 
ployed  by  king  James  to  draw  up  a  Latin  narrative 
of  the  whole  transaction   for  the  information   of 
foreigners,  which  he  performed  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner.     His  final  and  complete  edition  of 
the  Britannia  was  published  in  16K)7 ;  and  it  was 
from  this  that  the  translation  of  Philemon  Holland 
was    made    in    1611,    and  others    of   later  date. 
Having  thus  discharged  his  mind  of  further  con- 
cern for  this  great  labour,  he  began  in  1608  to  make 
collections  for  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
of  which  the  first  part,  having  been  read  and  ap- 
proved by  king  James,  was  printed  in  1615,  under 
the  title  of  "  Annales  rerum  Anglicarum  &  Hiber- 
nicarum  regnante  Elizabetha,  ad  annum  salutis, 
1589."     This  work  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause hoth  at  home  and  abroad ;  though  his  repre- 
sentations   of    certain    transactions,    particularly 
tboee  of  Ireland,  drew  upon  him  some  virulent 
attacks,  to  which  he  thought  it  best  to  make  no  re- 
ply.    They  probably,  however,  occasioned  his  reso- 
lution not  to  publish  the  second  part  during  his 
lifetime ;  accordingly,  after  finishing  it  in  1617,  he 
kept  the  original  by  him,  which  was  preserved  in 
the  Cotton  library,  and  he  delivered  an  exact  copy 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Dupuy,  who  gave  him  a  promise 
faithfully  to  execute  the  trust  of  publishing  it  after 
the  author's  death.     One  of  the  latest  acts  of  his 
life  was  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing, by  founding  a  history-lecture  at  Oxford,  for 
which  v&rpose  he  made  over  to  the  University  in 
1622  all  his  right  in  the  valuable  manor  of  Bexley 
in  the  county  of  Kent.     Camden  died  at  Chisle- 
hnrst  in  November,  1623,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  with  great  heraldic  pomp 
in  Westminster-abbe^.     A  monument  was  erected 
near    the    place,    with    his    effigies    holding    the 
Britannia  in  his  hand. 

CAMDEN  (Earl).  See  Pratt. 
CAMERARIUS  (Joachim),  one  of  tiie  most 
elegant  scholars  among  the  Germans,  was  born  in 
IbOb  at  Bamberg,  of  a  family  named  Cammer-Meusen. 
He  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  languages,  of 
'  history,  mathematics,  and  politics,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  eloquence.  Charles  V.,  Maximilian 
II.,  and  other  princes,  honoured  him  with  their 
friendship.  He  taught  polite  letters  with  great  ap- 
plause at  Nuremberg,  Tubingen,  and  Leipsic,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  promote  learning  in  general, 
and  the  more  elegant  branches  of  it  in  particular, 
among  the  German  protestants.  He  translated  from 
Greek  into  Latin,  parts  of  Demosthenes,  Homer, 
Lucian,  Galen,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Aristides,  i^nd  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.     He  wrote  in  lAtin  a  very  elo- 


quent life  of  his  friend  Philip  Meiancthon,  and 
another  of  Eobanus  Hessius.  He  also  composed 
**  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,"  and  like- 
wise  published  catalogues  of  the  bishops  of  several 
churches,  and  some  Greek  letters,  poems,  &c.  He 
died  in  1574.-^oachim,  son  of  the  former,  a  cele- 
brated physician,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1534. 
He  studied  in  the  principal  universities  of  Germany, 
and  then  visited  Padua  and  Bologna,  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor.  In  1564  he 
returned  and  settled  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
persuaded  the  senate  to  found  a  medicsd  college,  of 
which  he  was  dean  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  at- 
tained high  reputation  in  his  profession,  and  was 
consulted  by  princes  and  persons  of  rank  through- 
out Germany.  He  was  extremely  careful  in  the  pre- 
paration of  medicines ;  and  pursued  with  assiduity 
the  subsidiary  studies  of  chymistry  and  botany.  He 
died  in  1598,  author  of  several  medical  and  botanieal 
works,  and  of  a  Latin  book  of  Symbols  and  Emblems* 
CAMERARIUS  (Rodolph  Jacob),  professor  of 
botany  at  Tubingen  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  died  June  7,  1695,  aged  54,  author 
of  a  dissertation  on  the  generation  of  man  and  brute 
animals,  and  other  scientific  works. 

CAMERON  (John),  an  eminent  divine  among 
the  French  Protestants,  was  born  at  Glasgow  about 
1580.  After  teaching  Greek  there  for  a  time,  he 
was  induced  to  visit  Bourdeaux  in  1600,  where  the 
ministers  of  the  place  appointed  him  to  teach  the 
learned  languages  at  Bergerac.  The  duke  of 
Bouillon  removed  him  from  that  situation,  to  make 
him  professor  of  philosophy  at  Sedan.  He  ful- 
filled that  office  for  two  years,  and  returned  to 
Bourdeaux  in  1604,  when  the  consistory  there  pro- 
posed to  maintain  him  four  years  on  condition  of 
his  engaging  in  the  study  of  divinity.  He  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  being  appointed  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  the  chancellor  of  Navarre,  he  spent  the  time 
with  them  at  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Heidelberg.  In 
1608  he  assumed  the  office  of  a  minister  at  Bour- 
deaux, which  he  discharged  for  ten  years,  and  then 
accepted  of  the  divinity-chair  at  Saumur.  There 
he  continued  till  the  dispersion  of  that  academy  by 
the  public  disturbances  in  1621,  when  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  England,  and  taught  divinitv  at 
his  own  house  in  London.  Kin^  James  made  him 
master  of  the  college,  and  divinitv  professor,  at 
Glasgow,  being  induced  to  favour  him  on  account 
of  his  supposed  approbation  of  the  hierarchy.  He 
found  this  situation,  however,  so  little  agreeable  to 
him,  that  he  did  not  hold  it  above  a  year,  and  then 
returned  to  Saumur,  where  he  read  private  lectures. 
Thence  he  removed  in  1624  to  Montauban.  The 
disputes  between  the  two  religions  in  France  were 
now  tending  to  a  civil  war;  and  the  Duke  de  Ro- 
han's emissaries  were  endeavouring  to  excite  the 
people  of  Montauban  to  take  up  arms.  Cameron, 
whose  principles  led  him  to  aisapprove  of  these 
violences,  declaring  against  them  with  more  seal 
than  prudence,  was  attacked  by  a  man  in  the 
streets  and  severely  beaten.  The  consequences 
upon  his  mind  and  body  were  such,  that  he  shortly 
after  died,  in  1625.  He  published  little  during  his 
life;  but  after  his  death  his  theological  lectures 
were  printed  at  Saumur,  in  3  vols.  4to.  1626-28, 
and  afterwards,  with  some  additional  pieces,  at 
Geneva,  in  1  vol  fol.  His  remarks  on  the  New 
Testament,  under  the  title  of  **  Myrothecium 
Evangelicum,"  were  printed  at  Geneva  in  1632. 
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CAMILLA,  in  classical  fable,  was  Queen  of  the 
Volsci,  and  daughter  of  Metabus  and  Casmilla. 
When  she  was  declared  aueen,  she  assisted  Tumus 
against  ^neas,  and  with  her  own  hand  slew  mul- 
titudes. She  was  so  swift,  that  she  could  pass 
through  a  field  of  corn  without  bending  the  blades, 
and  over  the  sea  without  wetting  her  feet.  She 
died  of  a  wound  in  the  breast,  inflicted  by  A  runs. 

CAMILLUS    (Marcus    Furils),  one  of   the 
most  %illu6trious  characters  of  early  Rome,  was  of 
the  patrician  family  of  the   Furii,  which  he    first 
raised  to  eminence.     He  signalised  his  youthful 
valour  in  a  battle  with  the  ^qui  and  Volscians, 
where,  after  receiving  a  wound  from  a  javelin  in 
the   thigh,  he  drew  out  the  weapon,  charged  the 
enemy,  and  obliged  them  to  fly.     We  arc  not  in- 
formed of  the  successive  steps  in  his  progress  to 
reputation,  but  it  must  have   been  such  as  raised 
him  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  since 
he  appears  to  have  served  the  office  of  censor  in 
the  year  of  Rome  353 ;  and  during  the  siege  of 
Veil  we  find  him  twice  made  one  of  the  six  military 
tribunes,  by  whom  the  republic  was  at  that  time 
governed.     In  the  tenth  year   of  the  siege,   the 
people,  who    had  lost  confidence  in  their  annual 
commanders,  raised  Camillus  to  the  supreme  office 
of  dictator,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  the  enter- 
prise to  a  conclusion.     He  began  his  campaign 
with  defeating  the  enemy's  combined  troops  in  the 
field,  and  then  proceeded  by  sap  against  the  city, 
pushing  his  subterraneous  works  under  the  wall  to 
the  very  citadel.     All  being  prepared,  a  number 
of  citizens  flocked  to  his  camp  from  Rome  to  par- 
take of  the  glory   and  spoil.     A   general  attack 
was  ordered,  which  was  assisted  by  the   soldiers, 
who  penetrated  into  the  town  through  the  mine, 
and  Veii,  the  rival  of  Rome  in  power,  and  its  su- 
perior in  splendour,  fell  like  another  Troy.     All 
Its  wealth  was  made  a  prey  to  the  victors ;  and  its 
surviving  inhabitants,  according  to  the  barbarous 
practice  of  the  age,  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  their 
price  brought  into  the  public  treasury.     Camillus, 
while  beholding  the  scene  of  blood  and  plunder 
from  the  citadel,  is  said  first  to  have  burst  into 
tears,  moved  by  the  fate  of  so  renowned  a  cily : 
and  then  to  have  broken  out  into  a  prayer  to  the 
gods,  that  if  such  a  glorious  success  must  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  some  reverse,  the  misfortune  might 
fall  on  himself  rather  than  on  his  country.     The 
capture  of  Veii  is  dated  in  the  year  of  Rome  359, 
B.  C.  396.     The  dictator's  triumph,  on  this  occa- 
sion, gave  offence  to  the  people  by  an  unusual 
display  of  pomp ;   and  Camillus  seems  henceforth 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  patrician 
party,  consequently  the  object  of  popular  jealousy. 
His  merit,  notwithstanding,  caused  him  two  years 
afterwards  to  be  chosen  one  of  the  military  tribunes, 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Falisd.     With 
the  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  he  invested 
Falerii,  the  capitcii  of  that  peonle,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion  an    incident    happened,   which  has  justly 
been  reckoned  one  of  the  most  honourable  to  Ca- 
millus, and  to  the  Roman  character.     The  public 
school-master  of  the  place,   to  whom  the  care  of 
the  children  of  the  principal  people  were  committed, 
artfully  leading  them  out  to  exercise  beyond  the 
walk    further    and    further   each   day,  at  length 
brought  them  to  the  Roman  lines,  and  desiring  to 


besieging.  Camillus,  struck  with  horror  at  the 
pcrfiuv,  ordered  his  lictors  to  strip  the  traitor,  and 
bind  his  hands  behind  his  back;  then  fumivbing 
the  youths  with  rods,  he  directed  them  to  nhip 
their  master  back  to  Falerii.     On  their  arrival,  the 

Scople,  extremely  moved  with  this  generous  coil- 
uct  of  Camillus,  sent  deputies  to  treat  of  a  sur- 
render.    Camillus  referred  them  to  the  senate,  be- 
fore whom  the  deputies  expressed  their  admiration 
of  that  virtue  which  could  prompt  such  equity  to> 
wards  an  encmv,  and  requested,  that  the   Falisci 
might  henceforth  live  subject  to  the  Roman  domi- 
nion.     They  were  in   consequence  admitted  upon 
terms  of  equality  as  allies,  on  no  other  penalty  than 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  Camillus  led 
back  his  army,  which  was  less   pleased  with    his 
bloodless  conquest,  than  irritated  by  its  disappoint- 
ment of  expected  plunder.     He  further  offended 
his  fellow-citizens  by  strenuously  opposing  a  pro- 
ject, supported  by '  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  for 
transferring  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  of  all 
orders  to  the  empty  town  of  Veii ;  a  scheme  which 
the    Reman    patriots  justly    apprehended    woahl 
nourish   a  perpetual   rival  and  foe  to  their  city. 
Four  years  of  turbulence  succeeded  the  surrender 
of  Falerii,  in  which  Rome  underwent  the  changes 
of  a  return  to  the  consular  government,  of  an  in- 
terregnum, and  of  a  renewal  of  the  government  by 
military  tribunes.     Meantime  the  Gauls  had  made 
their  formidable  irruption  into  Italy,   and  had  ad- 
vanced to  Clusiura  in  Etruria ;    yet  the  Romans 
were  so  little   sensible  of  their  impending  danger, 
that  they  encouraged  a  prosecution  of  their  great 
general,  Camillus,  on  a  charge  of  embezxling;  some 
of  the  'spoils  of  Veii.     Sensible  of  the  certainty  of 
his  condemnation  from  the  present  temper  of  the 
people,  Camillus  lesolved  to  prevent  the  indignity 
oy  a  voluntary  exile.     He  took  leave  of  his  family 
and  friends,  and  went  in  silence  to  the  gates  of  the 
city.     There,  turning  about,  he  stretched  his  hands 
towards  the  capitol,  and  prayed,  "that  if  he  was 
unjustly    driven    from    his  country,   the  Romans 
might  soon  be  made  to  repent  their  conduct,  and 
show  to  the  world  how  much  they  lost  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Camillus."     He  then  retired  to  a  private 
life  in  the  town  of  Ardea ;  and  on  his  non-appear- 
ance to  his   impeachment,   a  heavy  fine  was  im- 
posed   upon    him   by   the   Roman  people.     It   it 
unnecessary   here   to  enter   into    a   detail  of  the 
Gallic  war,  which  produced  the  capture  of  Rome  by 
Brennus,  the  capitol  only  being  saved  from  their 
arms.     While    engaged   in   the   blockade  of  this 
fortress,  the  Gauls  scoured  the  country,  and  raised 
contributions  in  the  neighbouring  cities.     The  ap- 

Searan<;e  of  a  party  of  them  before  Ardea,  gave 
amillu^  an  opportunity  of  rousing  the  Ardeates  to 
arm  in  their  own  defence.  They  placed  him  at 
their  head,  and,  under  his  conduct,  falling  by  night 
on  the  (^auls,  who  had  abandoned  themselves  to 
disorder  'tod  intemperance,  they  made  a  great 
slaughter  \»f  them.  The  news  of  this  event  caused 
the  fugitive  Romans  at  Veii  and  the  neighbourhood 
to  rally,  and  entreat  Camillus  to  take  Uiem  under 
his  command.  A  sacred  regard  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  reduced  as  she  was,  would  not  permit  him 
to  accept  this  proposal  till  it  was  ratified  by  the 
consent  of  the  garrison  of  the  capitol,  in  whom  all 
remaining  authority  was  legally  vested.     A  daring 


be  led  to  the  general,  told  him,  that  with  these  I  individual  obtainccl  access  ''to  the  invested  fortress) 
children  he  delivered  up  to  him  the  town  he  was  J  and  bi ought  back  a  revocation  of  the  decree  by 
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wkich  CamiUvs  had  been  eondemned,  and  an  una- 
Bimooa  nomination    of  him  to  the    dictatorship. 
Thus  placed  at  the  head  of  the  atate,  he  invited  all 
the  dinned  Romans  and  their  aUies  to  the  camp, 
mnd  soon  saw  himself  master  of  40,000  men.     With 
these  he  cut  off  all  the  supplies  which  the  (Sauls  re- 
ceived from  the  country,  and  reduced  them  to  such 
diatress  from  famine  and  pestilence,  that  they  were 
willing  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  besieged 
in  the  capitol,  who  were  at  least  as  hard  pressed  as 
themseWes.    The  result  is  differently  represented  by 
different  historians.    It  is  agreed  that  the  Romans 
consented  to  purchase  peaoe  oy  a  sum  of  gold.    But 
Livy  alBrms,  that  whilst  it  was  weighing,  and  Bren- 
nos  insultingly  had  cast  in  his  sword  among  the 
weights  to  augment  the  sum,  Camillus  arrived  at  the 
city  fi[ates,  and  regardless  of  a  contract  made  with- 
out his  consent  as  first  magistrate,  forbid  the  pay- 
ment,  and  drove  the  Gauls  from  the  city  into  tneir 
camp.    He  adds,  that,  pursuing  them  on  their  re- 
treat; he  gave  them  a  great  overthrow,  and  that  in 
the  end  not  a  single  Gaul  returned  to  their  own 
country.    Polybius  and  other  writers,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  more  probability,  assert,  that  the  gold 
was  actually  paid,  and  that  the  Gaols  marched  back 
in  safety  with  their  bqoty.     It  is  not  questioned, 
however,  that^  Camillus  was  regarded  as  the  great 
deliverer  of  his  country.     His  soldiers  entering  the 
racant  cit^  in  triumph,  styled  him  Romulus,  the 
Ikther  of  his  country,  the  second  founder  of  Rome. 
This  great  event  is  placed  in  the  year  of  Rome  365. 
CamiUns  purified  the  ground,  rebuilt  the  temples, 
and  erected  a  new  one  to  Aiut  LoqttutiWf  or  that 
fyaming  Voiee  which   was   supoosod  to  have  an- 
Bounced  the  coming  of  the  Gauls.    The  project  of 
removing  to  Veii  being  again  agitated  among  the 
populace  by  their  tribunes,  the  senate  continued 
CamiUtts  a  whole  year  in  the  dictatorship,  which  was 
double  the  period  any  one  had  before  held  it ;  and 
he  employed  his  authority  with  so  much  prudence 
and  firmness,  that  a  decree  for  rebuilding  the  city 
passed  without  opposition.     Rome  had  not  long 
been  raised  from  ner  ashes,   before  a  Ibrmidable 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  her  by  the  neigh- 
bonnng  states,  the  iBqui,  Volsci,  Etrurians,  and 
even  her  old  allies  the  Latins  and  Hemici.    To 
resist  it,  the  pfeat  Camillus  was  a  third  time  dic- 
tator.   In  this  emergency  he  did  not  excuse  the 
old  men  from  taking  frms,   and  having  levied  a 
large  army,  he  divided  it  into  three  bodies,  with 
one  of  which  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  tribunes, 
inveited  by  the  Latins  and  Volscians.    By  a  strata- 

Sm  he  completely  defeated  the  enemy,  and  took 
eir  camp;  and  then  entering  the  country  of  the 
JBqoi,  made  himself  master  of  their  capitol.  He 
next  entirely  reduced  the  Volscians.  rroceeding 
into  Btruria  to  the  succour  of  Sutrium,  a  town  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  he  came  too  late  for  its 
defence^  but  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements  he 
recovered  it  firom  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and 
made  a  great  number  of  them  prisoners.    After  this 

glorious  snooeas,  he  entered  JEleme  in  triumph  a 
lird  time,  and  laid  down  his  office.  The  memory 
of  his  great  actions  was  perpetuated  by  three  vases 
of  gold,  made  out  of  the  spoils,  which,  with  the 
name  ot  Camillus  inscribed,  were  placed  at  the  fopt 
of  the  statue  of  Juno  in  Jupiter's  temple.  The 
disturbances  occasioned  by  the  ambition  of  Manlius, 
who  had  saved  the  capitol  from  the  Gauls,  caused 
CamillBS  to  be  a  fifth  time  elected  military  tribune; 
Ump,  Bu^.— Nos.  81  &  82. 


and  he  had^  the  painfril  t«sk  of  presiding  at  the 
tribunal  which  condemned  that  brave,  but  dangerous 
citisen  to  death.    In  the  year  of  Rome  375,  new 
wars  gathering  against  the  republic  from  the  Vol- 
scians and  people  of  Prsneste,   the  hopes  of  the 
dtiaens  again  centered  in  CamiUns,  and  he  was  a 
sixth  time  raised  to  the  military  tribuneship.     As 
he  wished  to  decline  this  toilsome  honour,  and  made 
use  of  the  plea  of  his  advanced  years,  the  people  told 
him  that  he  was  not  expected  to  engage  personally, 
but  only  to  assist  the  other  generals  with  his  coun- 
seL  He  complied  with  their  desires,  and  L.  Furius 
was  joined  with  him  in  command  against  the  Vol- 
scians.   This  rash  young  man  was  induced  by  the 
enemy's  insults  to  engage  at  a  disadvantage,  con-- 
trary  to  the  advice  of  Camillus ;  and  was  put  to  the 
rout,  and  saved  from  destruction  only  by  the  inter- 
ference  of  his  colleague  with  a  body  of  reserve.  On 
the  next  day,  Camillus  himself  taking  the  command, 
reven^  the  affront  by  a  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Volscians,  who  lost  great  part  of  their  army  with 
their  camp.    In  the  year  of  Rome  387  the  conten- 
tions between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  parties  be- 
came so  serious,  that  the  former  thought  tney  could 
no  otherwise  maintain  their  prerogatives  than  by 
creating  Camillus  dictator  a  fourth  time.    By  his 
authority  he  prevented  the  tribunes  from  proposing 
their  new  laws  to  the  people.    These,  on  the  other 
hand,  threatened  the  dictator  with  the  effects  of  their 
resentment  when  his  office  should  be  expired.    On 
this  occasion  it  would  seem  that  Camillus  took  the 
alarm,  as  he  soon  withdrew  to  his  house,  and  re- 
signed his  power.  The  newsof  anapproaclungarmy 
of  Gauls,  however,  suspended  all  party  contests  the 
next  year,   and  the  republic  unanimously  looked 
again  to  its  former  saviour  for  protection.   Camillus, 
in  his  eightieth  year,  was  a  fifth  time  appointed  to 
the  dictatorship,   and  he  cheerfully  consented  to 
sacrifice  the  remains  of  life  to  his  country's  welfare. 
He  marched  with  the  celerity  of  youth  to  the  banks 
of  the  Anio,  and  after  skilfoUy  exciting  the  rash 
confidence  of  the  CJauls,  he  fell  upon  them  unexpect- 
edly, and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  This 
one  action  proved  sufficient  to  free  the  state  from 
its  dreaded  enemy.     Camillus  then  received  the 
surrender  of  the  town  of  Velitrn,  and  returned  to 
enjoy  the  honours  of  another  well-merited  triumph. 
The  internal  state  of  the  renublic,  however,  would 
not  permit  him  to  abdicate  his  authority.    The  po- 
pular party  were-become  still  more  resolute  to  carry 
their  favourite  point  of  restoring  the  consular  go- 
vernment,  with  the  condition  of  possessing  one 
plebeian  eonasL  The  tribunes,  with  a  view  of  inti- 
midating the  aged  dictator,  took  the  bold  stop  of 
sending  an  officer  to  seize  his  person  on  his  tribunaL 
In  the  tumult  that  ensued,  Camillus  took  refuge  in 
the  senate-house,  and  vowed  a  temple  to  Concord 
provided  he  should  succeed  in  restoring  tranquillity. 
The  conclusion  was,  that  a  compliimce  with  the 
desires  of  the  people  appeared  necessary,  and  the 
proposed  laws  were  suffered  to  pass.    Camillus  pro- 
cured consent  to  an  expedient  which  might  still 
preserve  the  superiority  of  the  patricians ;  this  was, 
the  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  military 
power  of  the  consuls,  by  Uie  appointment  of  a  prstor, 
who  should  be  elected  from  toe  higher  order  of  the 
citixens,  and  administer  justice  at  home.    The  ap- 
pointment  of  two  curule  or  patrician  ediles  was  a 
further  addition  to  the  power  of  that  party.  Having 
thus  honourably  and  advantageously  closed  his  sixth 
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diGtatonhxp,  and  sealed  his  character  bj  the  «reetion 
of  the  temple  of  Concord,  Camillas  finally  retired 
from  public  life.  He  did  not  long  sonrive ;  but  in 
the  year  of  Rome  390  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  pestilence 
which  swept  away  numbers  of  his  countrymen.  His 
memory  was  ever  cherished  as  one  of  the  g^atest, 
most  fortunate,  and  most  patriotic  chieis  of  the 
Roman  republic 

CAMINATZIN,  nephew  of  Montenima,  raised 
an  insurrection  against  Cortes,  over  whom  he  at 
first  obtained  some  advantages,  but  was  at  length  de- 
feated, and  slain  at  the  sie^  of  Mexico^  in  1521. 

CAMMA,  the  widow  of  Smatus,  king  of  Galatia, 
whose  adventures  form  the  subject  of  one  of  Cor- 
neille's  most  interesting  tragedies.  She  was  pas- 
sionately beloved  by  a  Galatian  named  Slnorix,  who 
after  having  murdered  her  husband,  solicited  her 
hand.  Camma,  fearful  he  would  proceed  to  violence 
if  she  refused,  pretended  ignorante  of  his  assassina- 
tion of  Sinatos,  and  consented  to  mary  Sinorix,  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  of  which  goddess  she  was  a 
votary.  Here  she  concluded  the  ceremony  by  drink- 
ing out  of  a  cap  a  poisonous  liquid  which  she  had 
prepared,  and  handed  the  same  to  Sinorix,  who 
pleoged  her  in  retom.  She  then  discovered  her 
real  sentiments,  exclaiming,  "I  die  content;  my 
husband  is  avenged." 

CAMOENS  (Lswis  ns),  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  poets  of  Portagal,  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient .family,  and  bom  at  Lisbon  either  in  1517  or 
in  1524.  lie  was  some  time  at  the  university  of 
Coimbra,  whence  returning  to  Lisbon,  he  made 
himself  known  at  court  by  his  poetical  talents 
and  his  gallantry.  Imprudences  of  the  latter  kind, 
and  the  satirical  use  he  made  of  the  former,  caused 
hiin  to  be  exiled  to  Santaren  in  Bstremadura,  on 
which  occasion  he  compared  himself  in  an  elegy  to 
the  banuthed  Ovid.  Unwilling  to  live  in  a  state  of 
inglorious  repose,  he  obtained  permission  to  serve 
in  a  fleet  sent  to  the  succour  of  Ceuta  in  Africa,  and 
in  a  combat  in  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  he  lost  an  eye. 
Returning  to  Lisbon,  he  was  again,  from  some  un- 
known cause,  obliged  to  quit  it ;  and  complaining 
(perhaps  without  reason)  of  the  ingratitude  of  his 
country,  he  took  the  resolution  of  embarking  for 
the  East  Indies  on  board  a  fleet  commanded  by 
Cabral,  which  sailed  in  1553.  Soon  after  his  arrivu 
at  Goa  he  went  as  a  volunteer  in  an  expedition 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  kings  of 
Cochin  and  Porca,  against  the  king  of  Chemb^  or 
Pimenta  on  tiie  Mal{u>ar  coast.  This  proved  suc- 
cessful. Oamoens  returned  to  Goa  in  the  beginning 
of  1555,  and  soon  after  joined  Manuel  de  vascon- 
cellos  in  a  voyage  to  the  straits  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Having  here  no  use  for  his  sword,  he  employed  bis 
time  in  writing,  and  in  visiting  some  of  the  adjacent 
regions  of  Africa.  After  wintering  at  Ormuz,  he> 
returned  to  Goa,  where  he  lived  some  time  in  tran- 
quillity ;  but  givin(|^  way  to  the  vivacity  of  his  dis- 
posiUon,  in  composmg  some  satirical  works  against 
AAceto,  the  new  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  and  several  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Goa,  he  was  banished 
by  the  viceroy  to  Macao  in  China.  At  this  settle- 
ment he  was  appointed  commissary  of  the  estates  of 
the  defunct,  an  office  apparently  of  considerable 
profit  He  resided  at  Macao  five  years,  daring 
which  he  employed  himself  in  the  completion  of  his 
Lnsiad,  and  paid  a  visit  to  some  of  the  islands  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  On  his  return  to  Goa,  in 
a  ship  freighted  by  himself,  ho  had  the  misfortune 


to  be  shipwrecked  near  die  mouth  of  the  river  Mecon 
in  Cochin-K^hina,  where  he  lost  all  his  wealth  exceai 
his  poems,  which  he  bore  through  the  wmvea  with 
one  hand,  yrbSh  he  swam  with  the  other.     He  wee 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  natives;  and  ia  this 
remote  coast  he  wrote  his  beautiful  paraphrase  of 
the  psahn  which  represents  the  Jews  as  hanging  up 
their  harps  by  the  waters  of  Babylon.     At  Goa  he 
found  viceroy  Don  Constantino  de  Bragaaza,  by 
whom  he  was  treated  with  great  fiiendship ;  Int  in 
the  succeeding  government  of  count  Reoondo,  his 
enemies    prevailed   to  have  him  thrown  into  the 
public  prison,  on  a  charge  of  malversation  in  his 
office  at  Macao.    After  he  had  oleared  himself  from 
this  accusation,  he  was  still  detained  for  debt,  till  a 
humorous  kind  of  petition  which  he  presented  to 
the  viceroy  obtained  him  his  liberty.     He  then 
reassumed  the  character  of  a  volunteer  soldier ;  and 
was  induced  by  the  liberal  offers  of  Pedro  Bareto 
to  accompany  him  to  the  fort  of  Sofisla,  of  which  he 
was  governor.    A  desire  to  revisit  his  native  conatry 
was  now,  however,  predominant  in  his  mind;  and  a 
homeward-bound  dup  touching  at  Sofala,  he  accepted 
the  invitation  of  several  gentlemen  on   board  to 
accompany  them.    Bareto  in  order  to  detain  hisB, 
meanly  set  up  a  charge  of  debt  for  his  board :  this 
was  paid  by  his  ftiends,  and  he  arrived  with  them 
in  Lisbon  in  1569,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  yean. 
Here  he  applied  himself  to  the  publication  of  hit 
Lusiad,  which  at  length  appeared  in  1572,  and  a 
second  edition  was  demanded  the  same  year.     It 
met  with  great  applause  as  a  work  doing  honour  tv 
the  nation,  yet  the  author  was  suffered  to  languish 
in  indigence.      It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  kia^ 
Sebastian  gave  him  a  small  pension,  annexing  to  it 
the  condition  of  his  living  at  court.    This  was  so  in- 
adequate to  his  maintenance,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  send  out  by  night  his  faithfol  black  aervant  into 
the  streets  of  Lisbon  to  beg  for  his  master  and  him- 
self.    Even  this  pittance  vms  withdrawn  in  the  nc- 
ceeding  reign  of  Henry;  and  poor  Gamoens,  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  decree  of  inoigence,  suid  almost 
separated  from  the  society  of  maiSdnd,  except  thai 
of  a  few  Dominican  monks,  died  either  in  mtk  ahna- 
honse,  or  under  the  charitable  roof  of  a  nunnery,  in 
1579.    He  was  obscurely  buried  in  the  chapel  ol 
the  same  nunnery;  but  some  years  afterwards,  a  ic^ 
spectable  monument  waff  erected  over  his  remains 
at  the  expense  of  a  Portuguese  noUeman.     His 
memory  was  honoured  by  numerous  eulogies  from 
the  poets  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  name  of 
Camoens  is  still  pronounced  with  enthusiastic  vene- 
ration by  all  the  votaries  of  Portngaese  literature. 
Camoens  wrote  a  variety  of  poetical  compoaitioni^ 
but  the  chief  one  by  wluch  he  h  known  to  modem 
times  is  his  epic  poem  entitled  the  **  Lusiad,"  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  discovery  of  the  Bast  Indies 
by  the  Portuguese  under  Vasco  de  Gama.     Besides 
the  various  editions  of  the  original,  it  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages,  and  illustrated  by 
elaborate  commentaries.    Two  English  versions  of 
it  have  appeared;    and  several  of  the  poems  of 
Camoens  have  been  very  elegantly  translated  by 
Lord  Strangford,  with  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed. 
CAMPAM  (Janb  Louisa  Hbnuibtta),  wh<»e 
maiden  name  was  Genet,  was  bom  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber 1752,  at  Paris,  where  her  numerous  acquisitioos 
procured  her  the   place  of  reader  to  the  French 
princesses.     On  the  marriage  of  Marie  Antoinette 
with  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  Made- 
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moiselle  Genet  wu  attached  to  her  suite,  and  con- 
tinued  during  twenty  yean  to  occupy  a  situation 
aboat  her  person.  Her  seneral  intelligence  and 
t&rn  for  observation  enabled  her,  in  the  course  of  her 
sertiee,  to  collect  the  materials  for  her  "  Memoirs  of 
die  Private  Life  of  the  Queen  of  France,"  first  pub- 
liiihed  at  Piris  and  translated  and  printed  In  London, 
1823,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  lady  soon  after  obtaining 
her  appointment  at  court,  was  married  to  M.  Cam- 
pan,  son  of  the  secretary  of  the  queen's  closet  The 
Revolntion  deprived  her  of  her  place,  and  when  her 
unhappy  mistress  was  made  a  prisoner,  she  in  vain 
requested  permission  to  share  in  her  confinement 
Under  Robespierre,  she  narrowly  escaped  the  ^uil- 
lotine;  and  after  his  fall,  she  opened  a  pnvate 
seminary  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  which 
she  conducted  with  great  success.  Buonaparte 
afterwards  placed  her  over  his  establishment  at 
Ecoucn,  where  she  presided  till  the  restoration  of 
the  BouiboBs.    She  died  March  16th,  1822. 

CAMPAKBLLA  (Thomas),  a  philosopher,  re- 
markable for  his  bolcbess,  his  singularities,  and  his 
suireringB,  was  bom  at  Stilo  in  Calabria,  in  1568. 
Tlie  ^ickneas  of  his  parts  displaved  itielf  very  early. 
In  htt  fifteenth  vear  he  entered  among  the  Domi- 
nicans:  and  after  studving  theology  in  various 
convents,  he  engaged  with  great  ardour  in  the  stndy 
of  philosophy.  He  wrote  in  1591  an  attack  on 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  whiek  he  entitled 
''PhiloeophiasaiMibusdemoDstrata,*'  and  printed  at 
N^les.  The  trimaphs  he  gained  in  his  disputa- 
tions against  the  received  doctrines  of  the  schools, 
procured  him,  howevei;more  enemies  than  admirers ; 
so  that  he  found  it  advisable  to  quit  Naples,  and 
visit  Florence,  where  the  grand  dnke  Ferdinand  re- 
ceived him  graciously,  and  had  an  intention  of 
making  him  professor  at  Pisa.  This  not  taking 
nlaoe^  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  at  which  dty  aU 
his  papers  were  clandestinely  taken  away  and  sent 
to  the  inquisition  at  Rome,  which,  however,  gave 
him  BO  molestation.  He  next  spent  some  time  in 
Padua,  instructing  some  X^netian  youths  in  the 
principles  of  his  philosophy.  At  length,  in  1598^ 
le  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  on  account 
of  some  words  which  gave  room  to  suspect  him  of 
hostile  desiens  against  the  Spanish  government,  he 
was  arrested  in  1599,  and  conveyed  to  Naples.  He 
was  treated  with  great  severity,  was  seven  times 
subjected  to  the  torture,  and  was  Ions  deprived  of 
books,  and  of  all  communication  wiU  his  friends. 
At  length,  in  1626,  pope  Urban  VIII.  who  had  an 
esteem  for  CampaneUa,  obtained  his  removal  to  the 
prisons  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome,  on  a  pretext  of 
a  charge  of  heresy,  where  he  was  kept  at  large  till 
1629,  when  he  was  finally  liberated,  after  passing 
full  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  confinement  iJrban, 
by  way  uf  compensation  for  his  sufferings,  gave  him 
a  pension,  with  the  title  of  his  domestic.  Some 
Spaniards  in  Rome,  however,  seeing  him  intimate 
with  the  French  there,  affected  to  suspect  him  of 
bad  intentioos,  and  projected  to  seise  him  and  re- 
mand him  to  prison  at  Naples.  The  pope  gave  him 
warning  of  this  design,  and  the  French  ambassador 
assisted  him  to  make  his  escape  in  the  habit  of  a 
Minim.  He  arrived  safe  at  Marseilles  in  1634^ 
whence  the  famous  Nicholas  Pieresc  brought  him 
to  his  house  at  Aix,  and  entertained  him  several 
months.  He  supplied  him  with  money  for  his 
journey  to  Paris,  where  he  was  presented  to  king 
Lewis  XUL,  who,  at  the  instance  of  cardinu 


Richelieu,  assigned  him  a  handsome  pension,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  lodged  in  the  dominican  convent 
of  St  Honor^.  All  the  learned  men  in  Paris 
showed  him  marks  of  respect,  and  sought  his  con- 
versation. CampaneUa  did  not  long  enjoy  this 
happy  change  in  his  situation,  dying  in  the  year 
1639,  as  some  say,  from  the  effects  of  a  dose  of 
antimony.  CampaneUa  was  a  man  of  a  most 
fertile  imagination,  but  not  corrected  by  a  sound 
judgment  His  misfortunes,  indeed,  seem  in  some 
decree  to  have  affected  his  brain ;  for,  besides  a** 
bebef  in  astrology,  and  in  miraculous  cures,  he  fan- 
cied that  demons  appeared  to  him  sleeping  and  wa- 
king, and  warned  him  of  any  appioadiing  dangers. 
He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  books,  the  catalogue  of 
which  at  the  present  time  is  whoUy  supei^uous.  On 
the  whole,  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  reformer  in  phUo- 
sophy,  without  the  requisite  solidity  and  judgment 
He  has  been  censured  for  impiety,  but  he  is  rather 
to  be  classed  among  enthusiasts  than  atheists. 

CAMPANO  (GiANANTOMio),  an  eminent  ItaUan 
philoloffist  of  the  15th  century,  was  bom  dbout  1429, 
in  a  viUage  named  Cavelli,  in  Campania.  The  ob- 
scurity of  his  family  was  such,  that  he  is  known  by 
no  other  name  but  one  borrowed  from  his  native 
province;  it  is  even  said  that  a  coantry-woman 
while  at  work  in  the  fields  was  deUveiea  of  him 
under  a  laurel-tree.  He  was  brought  up  to  keep 
sheep;  but  attracting  the  notice  of  a  priest,  who 
discerned  in  him  tokens  of  genius,  he  was  taken 
home  by  him,  taught  the  elements  of  letters,  and 
then  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Naples.  Intending 
to  visit  Tuscany,  he  was  plundered  by  robbers  on 
the  road,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  to  Perugia, 
where  he  was  made  professor  of  eloquence.  In 
1459,  when  pope  Pius  II.  passed  through  Perugia 
in  his  way  to  the  council  of  Mantua,  Campano  was 
iftdttced  by  James  d^  Ammanati,  then  the  pope's 
r,  to  follow  the  Roman  court,  and  he  in- 
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himself  so  mnch  with  this  pontiff;  that  he 
was  created  by  him  bishop  first  of  Crotone,  and 
then  of  Teramo.  In  1471  he  was  sent  by  Paul  II. 
to  the  congress  of  Ratisbon ;  and  Sixtus  IV.  the 
successor  of  Paul,  raised  him  successively  to 
the  governments  of  Todi,  Foligno,  and  Citta  di 
CasteUo.  Whilst  he  was  in  this  last  place,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  troops  of  Sixtus,  who  was  exas- 
perated against  the  citizens  for  not  receivinj^  a 
ffarrison.  Campano^  pitying  the  calamities  to  which 
he  was  witness,  wrote  freely  to  the  pope,  represent- 
ing the  evils  brought  on  the  people  through  his  in- 
dignation. Sixtus,  incensed  by  this  Uberty,  and, 
as  some  say,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  Campano, 
not  only  deprived  him  of  his  government,  but  mani- 
fested so  much  displeasure  against  him,  Uiat  he 
thought  fit  to  withdraw  from  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
He  repaired  first  to  the  court  of  Naples,  with  ex- 
pectations of  honour  and  preferment ;  but  finding 
himself  disappointed,  he  retired  to  his  bishopric  of 
Teramo,  where  he  ended  his  life  in  1477.  Campano 
distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  in  various  walks. 
His  works  were  published  first  by  Michael  Ferno ; 
and  a  new  collection  of  them  was  edited  at  Leipsic 
by  Mencken,  in  1707  and  1734. 

CAMPANO  (Novakxssb),  an  early  and  eminent 
Italian  geometrician  and  astronomer,  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Urban  IV.  who  was  elected  pope  in 
1261.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  pope,  ana  had  a 
canonry  of  Paris.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
Euclid,    whkh    have    been    printed;    and  he  'is 
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commonly  laid  to  have  been  author  of  a  trans- 
Ifl^on  of  Eoclid  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic 
version ;  but  Tiraboschi  attributes  this  rather  to 
Adelard,  an  English  monk.  Campano  also  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Margarita  Filisofica.  He  like- 
vise  composed  several  works  on  astronomy,  which 
are  preserved  in  MS.  in  various  libraries. 

CAMPBELL  (Archibald),  son  of  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  was  bom  in  1598,  and  became  known  for 
his  strong  partiality  to  the  covenanters,  though  he 
retained  aU  his  attachment  to  Charles  L,  by  whom 
he  was  created  a  marquis.  He  opposed  Cromwell's 
invasion  of  Scotland,  and  placed  the  crown  ou  the 
head  of  Charles  H.  when  his  coronation  took  place 
at  Scone  in  1651.  But  notwithstanding  his  attach- 
ment to  the  kin^,  and  the  display  of  an  undaunted 
character  in  political  life,  he  was  seized  in  London 
when  he  came  to  congratulate  Charles  on  his  res- 
toration, and  upon  being  condemned  as  guilty  of 
high  treason,  was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh  Cross, 
May  27,  1661. — His  son  Archibald,  earl  of  Argyle, 
met  a  similar  fate,  and  was  still  more  unfortunate  in 
his  career.  After  having  escaped  the  vengeance  of 
Cromwell,   who  exempted  him  from   the  general 

Sirdon  granted  in  1654,  he  was  accused  of  sowing 
ssension  between  the  king  and  the  subject  on  the 
sole  ground  of  an  intercepted  letter,  m  which  he 

rke  of  the  ingratitude  of  courts.  He  was  con- 
aned  to  death,  but  saved  by  the  interference  of 
the  chancellor  Clarendon;  and  being  restored  to 
royal  favour,  was  made  a  ptivy  counsellor,  and 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  He,  however, 
again  became  an  object  of  persecution,  and  was  con- 
demned to  suffer  decapitation ;  for  awhile  he  averted 
his  fate  by  escaping  to  Holland,  but  returning  to 
Scotland  to  support  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  he  was  seized  and  beheaded  Jane 
30,  1685. 

CAMPBELL  (John),  second  duke  of  Argyle, 
and  duke  of  Greenwich,  the  son  of  Archibald  duke 
of  Argyle,  was  born  in  1678,  and  early  devoted  to  a 
military  life.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  his  father's 
interest  procured  him  a  regiment  of  foot  from  king 
William,  with  which  he  served  abroad.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  father  in 
1703;  and  in  1705  was  named  queen  Anne's  com- 
missioner  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  In  1706 
he  made  a  campaign  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  acted  as  bngadier-general  at  the  battle  of 
Ramillies,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour  and  conduct.  He  was  employed  in  other 
important  services  in  that  year ;  and  in  the  next,  he 
returned  to  be  present  at  the  Scottish  parliament, 
where  the  great  affair  of  the  union  was  in  agitation. 
He  was  a  promoter  of  this  measure,  and  thereby  in- 
curred some  unnopularity  in  his  own  country.  At 
the  battle  of  Oudenard  in  1708  he  commanded 
twenty  battalions  with  great  renutation ;  and  he  as- 
sisted at  the  sieges  of  Lisle  and  Ghent  in  that  year. 
He  had  a  considerable  share  both  in  the  honour 
and  danger  of  the  victory  at  Malplaquet  in  1709. 
These  services  caused  him  in  1710  to  receive  the 
decoration  of  the  Garter ;  and  having  joined  himself 
to  the  now  prevalent  tory  party,  be  was,  in  the 
beffinaing  of  1711,  appointed  ambassador-extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary  to  Charles  IIL  king 
of  Spain,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  English 
forces  in  that  kingdom,  where  he  remained  until 
the  pMMM  of  Utrecht    1r  1712  h»  wm  appointed 


commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotiaad;  hw- 
ever,  he  did  not  long  continue  on  good  tenu  witk 
the  ministry,  but  opposed  the  bill  of  resumptiaB, 
and  warmly  censurad  the  peace  of  Utrecht  Ht 
likewise  studied  popularity  by  remonstrating  soiiait 
the  extension  of  the  malt-tax  to  Scotland,  tad  vest 
so  far  as  to  support  a  bill  for  dissolvinc  that  wum 
which  he  had  zealously  promoted.  His  candiet 
caused  him  to  be  deprivea  of  all  his  empkijiiMiti 
under  the  crown ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Qeatp  L 
in  1714,  he  was  restored  to  them  with  aAwm. 
The  command  of  the  kin^s  troopa  in  Scotlaad  m 
entrusted  to  him  in  the  rebellion  of  1715 ;  aodvitk 
a  much  inferior,  though  better  disciplined  foree»  kt 
engaged  the  earl  of  Mar's  army  at  Domblsiavitk 
advantage,  though  the  victory  waa  claimed  mM 
sides.  Being  soon  after  joined  by  some  drsMi 
and  Dutch  troops,  he  drove  the  rebels  frcm  reitk, 
and  obliged  the  Pretender  to  auit  the  king^ 
From  this  lime,  the  part  he  acted  was  entirely  m  i 
political  character,  in  whidk  he  showed  a  vemiSty 
that  renders  it  difficult  to  estimate  him.  He  ni 
often  in,  and  often  out  of  place ;  a  suppoiter,  at 
an  enemy  to  the  ministry  ;  an  opposer,  snd  t  ii- 
fender  of  standing  armies.  In  1718  he  vti  w 
much  in  favour  as  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  af 
a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  s^le  of  dnb  af 
Greenwich.  He  afterwards,  at  different  period 
occupied  the  high  posts  of  steward  of  the  hoosdiaH 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  iield-iBiiifcii 
of  all  his  majesty's  forces.  In  1739  we  find  Usi  is 
vigorous  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole'i  ad- 
ministration, after  whose  removal  he  ciac  nta 
place  again,  but  did  not  long  survive.  He  died  rf 
a  paralytic  disorder  in  September,  1743^  tnd  va 
interrea  in  Westminster^bey,  where  a  poispNi 
monument  was  erected  for  him;  and  his  memory ii 
usually  honoured  with  the  epithet  of  thereof  diki 
of  Argyle. 

CAMPBELL  (Colin),  an  EngKA  architfct  of 
great  reputation  in  the  early  part  of  the  Isit  eee- 
tury.  He  published  ^  collection  of  architeclaitl 
designs,  entitled  "Vitruvius  Britannica8;"inwWek 
he  is  said  to  have  assumed  to  himself  the  merit  tf 
some  professional  undertakings  planned  by  other 
artists.  The  work,  consisting  of  3  vols.,  wti  a»> 
tinned  in  two  more  by  Woolfe  and  Gandon  in  1767 
and  1771. 

CAMPBELL  (GfiORGE),  a  distinguiaied  Scotch 
divine,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1709,  bat  in  doe 
time  he  relinquished  the  law  for  divinity,  snd  ob- 
tained the  church  of  Banchory  Teman,  ncsr  Ab«^ 
deen.  After  remaining  some  years  in  this  pariA 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdees, 
and  in  1759  appointed  principal  of  Marudiil 
college.  In  1763  he  pubb'shed  his  celehnted 
"Dissertation  on  Miracles,"  in  answer  to  tht 
"  Essay  on  Miracle*"  of  Mr.  Hnme,  to  vboa  s 
copy  of  the  dissertation  was  sent  It  sold  fery  di( 
fusely,  was  translated  into  the  French  and  Dotek 
languages,  and  procore<^the  author  the  degree  of 
DD.  from  King's-coUege,  Aberdeen.  In  1771  hj 
was  chosen  professor  of  divinity,  and  in  1776  m 
gave  to  the  world  his  "  Philosophy  of  Rhetone," 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a  grammimo, 
critic,  and  scholar.  The  last  work  which  he  lim 
to  pubUsh  was  his  "Translation  of  the  Gospel^ 
With  Preliminary  Dissertations  and  Notes,"  i  v» 
4to.  Some  yean  before  lus  death  he  rss^psd  vi 
piofotforthi^  when  the  king  granted  him  i  ptt^^ 
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«f  aOOt.  per  annum.  He  died  in  1796.  Beddee 
the  worki  already  mentioned,  hi«  "  Lectures  on 
Syttematic  Theology  and  the  Pastoral  Character," 
foTUo,  haye  been  printed  since  his  death ;  as  also  his 
"  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical' Character/'  2  vols. 
6vo.  with  his  life  prefixed. 

CAMPBELL  X JoHN^,  an  ingenious  and  indus- 
trious writer,  was  the  rourth  son  of  Robert  Camp- 
bell, Esq.  of  Glenlyon,  and  was  bom  at  Edinburgh 
in  1708.  He  was  designed  for  the  business  of  an 
attorney,  but  his  inclination  led  him  to  prefer  a  lite- 
rary life,  and  anthorship  was  the  only  profession  in 
which  he  ever  exLgaged.  In  1736  he  gave  to  the 
public  "  The  Mmtary  History  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  I>uke  of  Marlborough,"  in  two  volumes 
folio ;  and  the  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  per- 
formance caused  nim  to  be  employed  in  the  com- 
pUaiion  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  his  share 
in  which  is  not  known,  except  that  he  wrote  the 
cosmogony.  While  this  was  going  on,  he  published 
some  biographical  and  geographical  pieces ;  and  in 
1742  he  made  a  consuieitible  addition  to  his  fame 
by  the  two  first  volumes  of  one  of  his  most  popular 
works,  "  The  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals,  and 
other  eminent  British  Seamen."  The  two  remain- 
ing volumes  appeared  in  1744.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  work  to  which  he  affixed  his  name ; 
and  it  was  so  well  received,  that  it  passed  through 
three  editions  in  his  life-time,  and  has  since  been 
reprinted  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Berkenhout  In 
J  743  Mr.  Campbell  published  a  curious  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  Hermippus  Redivivus,  or  the  Sage's  Tri- 
umph over  old  ^e  and  the  Grave;  wherein  a 
Method  is  laid  down  for  prolonging  the  Life  and 
Vigour  of  Man."  This  secret  is,  inhiding  the  breath 
of  yoani^  females ;  and  its  foundation  is  an  ancient 
.  inscription  preserved  in  the  supplement  to  Gruter. 
In  1744  he  published,  in  two  volumes  folio,  a  highly 
improved  edition  of  "  Harris's  Collection  of  Voy- 
ages and  Travels;"  and  soon  after,  he  engaged  in 
that  extensive  and  laborious  undertaking,  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,  which  began  to  be  published  in 
numbers  in  1745.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  his 
articles  are  the  principal  ornament  of  the  four  vo- 
lumes through  wnich  they  extend.  His  candour 
and  freedom  from  party  prejudice,  however,  would 
deserve  greater  praise,  did  they  not  too  often  de- 
generate into  a  system  of  universal  panegyric  or 
apology,  which  makes  him  appear  as  the  successive 
advocate  of  every  subject  of  his  biography,  and 
almost  conceals  the  true  features  of  character  under 
a  glare  of  brilliant  varnish.  Mr.  CampbeU  contri- 
buted to  Dodsley's  Preceptor,  the  Introduction  to 
chronology,  and  the  Discourse  on  trade  and  com- 
merce. In  1 750  he  published  the  "  Present  State  of 
Europe,"  a  work  much  valued  for  its  historical  and 
political  information.  That  voluminousundertaking, 
the  Modem  Universal  History,  next  obtained  the 
aid  of  his  pen.  He  contributed  to  it  the  account  of 
the  European  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  histories  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Algarve,  Navarre, 
and  France  from  the  time  of  Clovis  to  1656.  In 
1754  the  university  of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  decree  of  LL.D.  Some  smaller  and 
anonymous  works  proceeded  from  his  fertile  pen 
during  the  intervals  of  his  jreater  labours.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  he  was  re- 

2 nested  by  lord  Bute  to  employ  himself  in  its  vin- 
ication ;    which  he  did  by  a.  **  Description  and 
History   of  the  new  Sugar  Islands  in  the  West 


Indies."  This  piece  was  presented  to  his  majesty 
with  a  manuscript  dedication,  and  it  was  probably 
as  a  reward  for  his  politics!  services  that  he  was 
appointed,  in  1765,  king's  agent  for  the  province  of 
Georgia.     Dr.  Campbell's  li^t  great  work,  in  pre- 

Earing  which  he  had  employed  many  years  of  his 
fe,  was  his  **  Political  Survey  of  Bntain,"  which 
appeared  in  2  vols.  4to.  1774.  This  is  rather  to  be 
considered  as  a  patriotic  publication  than  a  sober 
statement  of  matter  of  fact;  since  its  avowed  purpose 
was  to  show  how  far  this  country  was  from  its  mas- 
tmufli  of  improvement,  and  to  point  out  every 
source  from  which  future  advantage  might  be  ex- 
pected. On  the  whole,  it  disappointed  the  public, 
and  it  certainly  cannot  be  considered  a  safe  guide 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  these  kingdoms. 
Dr.  Campbell  died  of  a  gradual  decline,  December 
28,  1775. 

CAMPBELL  (Thomas),  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  was  born  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  September  7, 1777.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  entered  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and 
was  immediately  distinguished  by  carrying  off  the^ 
academical  prizes,  particularly  for  translations  from 
the  Greek  poets.  He  removed  to  die  university  of 
Edinburgh  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  produced  his  beautiflil  poem  of  Uie  Plea- 
sures of  Hope,  which  at  once  ranked  him  as  one  of 
the  first  poets  of  the  day.  He  visited  the  continent 
in  1800,  and  whilst  in  Germany,  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which  he  has  made  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  his  finest  lyric  effusions.  From  Ger^ 
many  he  proceeded  for  the  first  time  to  London, 
where  he  married,  and  resided  till  1803,  when  he 
removed  to  Sydenham.  He  lived  there  about  twenty 
years,  enjoying  a  pension  of  200^.  per  annum 
fh>m  the  crown.  He  has  lately  resided  in  London, 
and  for  many  years  edited  the  New  Monthly  Maga^ 
Kine,  which  was  renovated  by  him  in  1821.  He 
subsequently  relinquished  it  to  become  editor  of  the 
Metropolitan,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
this  and  the  former  magazine,  have  not  added  much 
to  his  reputation.  He  was  one  of  the  early  pro- 
moters of  the  London  University,  and  in  1827,  was 
elected  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  in  op- 
position to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  delivered  some 
very  excellent  lectures  on  poetry,  which  were 
written,  originally,  for  the  London  Institution, 
in  various  places,  and  derived,  in  consequence, 
much  emolument.  His  principal  poems,  oesides 
his  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  are  "  Gertrude  of  Wy- 
ominjr,"  and  "  Theodoric  and  other  Poems."  The 
last  is  a  miserable  production,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  of  the  minor  pieces,  quite  unwortiiy 
of  the  author.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  chief 
part  of  his  magazine  verses,  many  of  which  are 
absolute  trash.  Mr.  Campbell's  prose  works  are 
"  Annals  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  accession  of 
George  III.  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,"  3  vols.,  and 
*'  Specimens  of  British  Poets,"  &c.  7  vols. 

CAMPEGGI  (Lorenzo),  a  distinguished  pre- 
late of  the  Roman  Church,  the  son  of  John  Cam- 
peggi>  ^^  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Milan  in 
1474.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  civil 
law,  which  he  taught  first  at  Padua,  and  afterwards 
at  Bologna.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  entered 
into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  in  1515  he  was 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Feltre  by  Julius  II.,  who 
sent  him  as  his  nuncio  to  Milan  and  into  Germany, 
Leo  7L  created  him  a  cardinal  in  1517  while  ae 
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wa«  nuncio  at  the  Imperial  court  In  1519  he  was 
sent  legate  into  England  to  collect  the  tenths  lor 
the  war  against  the  Turks;  but  he  had  no  other 
success  than  that  of  obtaining  the  bishopric  of  Salis^ 
bury.  He  was  created  bishop  of  Boloppia  in  1524^ 
and  was  delegated  by  Clement  YTI.  into  Germany 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  Lutheranism.  He  was 
present  at  a  diet  held  at  Nuremberg,  but  could 
obtain  nothing  from  that  assembly.  The  very 
difficult  legation  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England  was 
entrusted  to  him  in  1528,  when,  in  conjunction  with 
Wolsey,  he  was  to  pronounce  sentence  concerning 
Henry's  divorce  from  queen  Catharine.  Not  being 
able  to  persuade  the  headstrong  monarch  to  renounce 
his  project,  Camp^ggi  attempted  to  prevail  ui>on 
Catharine  to  consent  to  a  voluntary  separation,  which 
might  save  the  honour  and  authority  of  the  church, 
but  without  effect  He  was  recalled  by  the  pope 
the  next  year,  and  was  again  sent  into  Germany, 
where  he  attended  as  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1539.  Campesgi  was  a  man  of 
learning,  but  nothing  remains  of  him  in  print  ex- 
cept a  constitution  for  the  reform  of  the  German 
clergy,  and  several  letters  in  different  collections, 
containing  important  particulars  of  the  history  of 
the  time.— Thomas  Campeggi,  brother  of  the  car- 
dinal, and  who  succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric  of 
Feltre,  was  a  very  learned  canonist,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  nunciatures  and  other  weighty  affairs.  He 
published  several  works  relative  to  the  canon  law, 
and  died  in  1564, 

CAMFELLO  (Bern ab  din  db  Conti),  an  in- 
^nious  cultivator  of  literature,  was  born  at  Spoleto 
in  1595,  and  in  1623  came  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
employed  in  several  important  negotiations  by 
Gregory  XV.  and  Urban  VIII.  He  died  in  1676, 
author  of  several  works  in  Italian  and  Latin,  trage- 
dies, &e.— His  son  Paul  cultivated  the  belles-lettres, 
and  poetry  with  success.  He  belonged  to  the  mili- 
tary and  religious  order  of  St.  Etienne,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  assisted  the  Venetians  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Turks,  in  1684  and  1685,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  Grand  i>rior.  Cosmo 
II.  and  III.  of  Florence  employed  him  in  various 
important  affairs.  .  He  spent  several  years  of  his 
lifs  in  travel,  and  died  at  Spoleto  in  1713. 

CAMPER  (Peter),  a  native  of  Leyden,  where, 
in  1746»  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  ue  was  chosen 
professor  of  philosophy,  medicine,  and  surgery,  at 
Franeker  in  1749,  whence  he  removed  to  Amster- 
dam. Subsequently  he  obtained  the  professorships 
of  medicine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  at  Groningen, 
^iHuch  he  held  till  1773,  when  he  went  back  to  Fra- 
neker. In  1787  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state,  and  from  that  time  he  resided  at 
the  Hague  till  his  death  in  1788.  He  published 
"  Demonstrationes  Anatomico-pathologicse,"  and 
several  other  valuable  works  on  comparative  anatomy 
and  Bursenr. 

CAMPESANI  (Benbvuto  de),  a  poet  of  Vi- 
cenza  in  the  thirteenth  century,  considered  the  best 
of  his  time.  His  productions  are  unfortunately  lost 
CAMPHUTSeN  (Theodore  Raphels),  a 
painter,  bom  at  Gorcum  in  1586,  eminent  for  his 
landscape  and  moonlight  pieces.  He  was  also  skil- 
ftiLin  architecture,  but  he  ultimately  abandoned  the 
fine  ai:^  for  divinity,  and  became  a  Socinian  minis- 
ter. He  died  in  1627,  author  of  several  theological 
treatises. 
CAMPI  (Bernardjm),   an  Italian  painter   of 


eminence,  author  of  an  inteiesting  book 
art;  entitled  <*  Parere  sopri  k  pittniu;*' 
1580.    He  died  in  1584,  agdl^ 

CAMPIAN  (Edmund),  one  of  the  popish  mmt- 
tyrs  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliaaboth,  was  bofu  at 
London  in  1540,  and  brought  up  inChiialfs-honitaL 
He  was  elected  a  scholar  of  St  John'a-eaUegc, 
Oxford,  in  1553,  and  after  takinr  kts  degree  of 
M. A.  went  into  orders.  Going  to  IfclADd  in  1568, 
he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman-«atholic  leligioa, 
and  on  being  discovered  in  attempting  to  noke 
proselytes  he  was  apprehended ;  but  escaping  into 
England,  he  got  thence  to  the  Low-coontiia^ 
and  (entered  into  the  English  college  at  Dooay. 
He  then  visited  Rome,  tirhere  he  was  aiiwiittwd  iMo 
the  society  of  Jesuits,  the  general  of  vhich  older 
sent  him  into  Germany ;  and  after  some  waadoiingji, 
he  settled  at  Prague,  and  Cor  six  years  tsuigkC  rheto- 
ric and  philosophy  in  the  Jesuits'-ooUego  tn«re«  Hii 
reputation  at  length  caused  him  to  be  recsllod  te 


Rome,  whence  he  was  sent  in  1580  by  pope  Graaeiy 
XIII.  on  the  dangerous  missioa  to  SngUnd,  where 
he  sealously  exerted  himself  in  propagutiag  the 
catholic  faith  both  in  discourse  and  in  writiiig.  A 
sort  of  challenge  which  he  gave  to  the  Bsfflish  ckigy 
in  a  piece  entitled,  "  Rationes  decern  oblati  caste- 
minis  in  cansa  fidei,  redditn  academicis  AngKr,** 
was  printed  at  a  private  press,  and  indnatiioMly 
dispersed  at  Oxford.  Campian  nMantimo  lay  con- 
cealed ;  and  it  was  not  till  alter  a  quest  s«t  ou  Ibot 
by  Walsingham,  that  he  was  discovered  in  dioguiM 
at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  Berks.  Ho  was 
conveyed  to  the  Tower  in  proeessicn,  with  a  papsf 
fastened  to  his  hat,  inscribed  "Edmund  Campian,  a 
most  pernicious  Jesuit;"  and  soon  after  he  was 
convicted  on  a  charae  of  high-treason,  and  hanged 
and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  in  December  1581.  Casa- 
pian  wrote  several  works ;  among  winch  wove  an 
*'  Universal  Chronologv,*'  and  a  "  Narration  of  the 
Divorce  of  Henry  YIiI.  fhimhis  Queen  Cathaiine," 
both  in  Latin;  and  **  Various  Conferences  on  Re- 
ligion held  with  Protestant  Divines  in  the  Tower  of 
London." 

CAMPIGLIA  (Albxandbr),  an  Italian  writer 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  oentary, 
principally  celebrated  as  the  author  of  a  work  re- 
lating to  the  troubles  of  France  durins  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Great,  entitled  "  Delle  tnrbalenze  de  la 
Francia  in  vita  del  re  Henrico  il  grande,"  ftc  often 
reprinted,  and  held  in  much  esteem. 

CAMPISTRON  (John  Gua^lbkat  db),  a 
French  dramatic  poet  of  distinction,  was  horn  in 
1656  at  Toulouse.  His  taste  for  poetry  being  dis- 
couraged  by  his  friends,  he  abruptly  quitted  theas, 
and  came  to  Paris,  where  he  put  himself  parti- 
cularly under  the  direction  of  Radne,  and  shortly 
afterwards  brouffht  on  the  stage  his  two  first  trage- 
dies, *'  Virginia'^  and  "  Arminius."  The  art  with 
which  they  were  composed  procured  them  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  success ;  but  this  was  greatly  sur- 
passed by  the  fortune  of  )iis  next  pieces  *'  Andvoni- 
cus,"  which  long  drew  very  numerous  aadioaces^ 
and  remained  a  standard  plav  on  the  French  stage. 
_  "  Alcibiades*'  followed,  and  nad  a  still  greater  ran, 
for  which  it  was  much  indebted  to  the  achBirahle 
acting  of  Baron,  who  took  the  principal  part.  His 
poetieed  renutation  at  this  time  caused  mm,  cm  tit 
recommenuation  of  Racine,  to  be  applied  to  by  tW 
duke  of  Vendome  to  write  a  new  opera  for  a  magni- 
ficeut  festival  he  was  te  give  the  dauphin.    He 
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^^  .       en  this  oeeasion  Ae  heroic  iHutoral  of 

'  Aeu  and  CMatea/'  which  had  not  only  the  de- 
■ived  sHCceM  in  representation,  but  gave  fhe  poet 
an  introduction  to  Vendome  himself,  which  was 
the  floaice  of  hJs  fortune.  His  talents  for  conver- 
sation and  conviviality  rendered  him  extremely 
AoeeptaMe  to  that  great  commander,  «rho  took 
Campistrou  as  a  companion  in  his  campaigns,  and 
mjuAe  him  first  his  private  secretary,  then  secretary- 
general  of  the  galleys,  knight  of  the  Spanish  order 
of  St.  James,  commander  of  Chimenc,  and  marquis 
of  Penange  in  Italy.  Campistron,  both  as  a  poet 
and  a  btm  moant,  was  little  calculated  for  the  details 
of  business.  The  letters  that  passed  through  his 
ItfMads  as  secretary  often  remained  unnoticed;  and 
his  master,  as  careless  as  himself,  once  seeing  him 
omployed  in  burning  a  large  pile  of  papers,  cried, 
**TlMyei8  Campistron  making  his  answers."  He 
waa  firee,  however,  from  that  timidity  with  which 
poets  have  often  been  reproached,  and  wiDinely  fol- 
lowed the  dake  to  the  field  of  battle.  In  we  heat 
of  fiM  action  at  Steinkirk,  Vendome  was  surprised 
to  see  Campistron  at  his  side,  and  asked  him, 
**  what  he  did  there  ?"  <*  Does  your  highness  mean 
to  stay  ?"  replied  the  secretary.  Campistron  at 
length  returned  to  his  native  city,  Toulouse,  of' 
which  in  1701  he  was  created  capiUnU  or  first  ma- 
giatrate,  and  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  French 
SModemy.  He  married  in  1710  the  sister  of  the 
Wahop  of  Mirepdx,  and  died  of  an  apoplexy  in 
1738.  Beaides  bis  Acis  and  Galatea,  he  wrote  two 
etber  pieces  fm  the  opera,  but  they  were  so  indif- 
lerently  received,  that  he  returned  to  tragedy,  and 
gave  to  the  public  his  "  Phocion"  and  **  Adrian." 
These  had  but  moderate  success ;  but  his  next  per- 
Anmance,  "  Tiridates,"  became  one  of  the  greatest 
fkvourites  of  the  French  stage.  He  even  ventured 
to  try  his  talents  in  comedy ;  and  his  **  Jalouz  de- 
sabus^,"  though  not  a  piece  of  much  vivacity,  kept 
8  respectable  place  on  the  stage  from  the  justness 
^iU  characters  and  the  art  of  its  plot  A  singular 
circumstance  happened  with  respect  lo  one  of  his 
tsbgediee,  entitled  '*  Phraates,"  in  which  several 
atrokcs  were  applied  by  the  spectators  to  the  cha^ 
lacter  of  the  reiffniug  prince,  and  were  received 
with  so  much  applause,  that  the  author,  terrified  by 
lii^  own  success,  used  all  his  influence  to  obtain  its 
■appressioxi,  nor  does  it  now  appear  among  his 
woncs.  Of  his  ''Theatre,'*  nine  editions  were 
printed  at  Paris  in  his  lilb-time.— His  brother  Louis, 
who  entered  ac  fifteen  into  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
also  cultivated  French  poetry  with  success,  and 
published  various  pieces  in  Uie  collection  of  the 
*  Jeux  Floraux."  He  wrote  funeral  orations  on 
tlie  death  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  dauphin.  He,  as 
vreU  as  his  biothef,  attended  on  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dome in  Italy.  He  died  in  1733,  aged/  seventy- 
seven. 

CAMPASPE  or  PANCASTB,  a  beautiftU  con- 
rubine  of  Alexander,  whom  the  king  gave  to 
Apelles,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  as  he  drew 
lier  picture  in  her  naked  charms.  It  is  said  that 
ttom  this  beauty  the  painter  copied  the  thousand 
olianns  of  his  Venus  Anadyomene. 

CAMPO  (AwToif ia),  an  Italian  author,  bom  at 
Creoiona,  author  of  an  interesting  history  of  that 
placfe  in  1585.  It  was  in  high  esteem  on  account 
of  l^e  plates  by  Augustine  Carachi. 

CAMPOMANES  (Don  Pxdko  Rodrioues 
eouttt  de),  was  born  in  1710,  in  the  Aiturias,  and 


in  1765  was  appointed  fiscal  of  the  council  of 
Castile,  and  afterwards  president  About  the  same 
time  he  was  made  minister  of  state,  but  he  was 
subsequently  deprived  of  all  these  offices,  and  died 
in  17o9.  His  works  are:  "A  Geographical  Ac- 
count of  Portugal  ;*'  **  Historical  Dissertauons  on 
the  Order  of  Knight  Templars ;"  a  translation  of 
the  Pcripius  of  Hanno ;  two  memorials  relative  to 
the  gipscys  and  vagabonds;  discourse  on  industry, 
&c. 

CAMPHA  (Andrew),  an  eminent  French  mu- 
sician, was  born  at  Aix  in  16G0.  He  settled  at 
Paris  in  1685,  where  he  obtained  the  place  of 
music-master  to  the  Jesuit' s-college,  and  afterwards 
that  of  director  of  music  to  the  metropolitan  church. 
Peeling  his  genius  too  much  confined  in  this  walk, 
he  applied  himself  to  composition  for  the  opera, 
and  followed  the  steps  of  tho  celebrated  Lulli, 
whom  he  was  reckoned  nearly  to  equal  in  the 
variety  and  graces  of  his  music,  and  the  art  of 
adaj^ting  notes  to  words.  The  king  made  him 
music-master  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  ^ve  him  a 
pension  besides  his  appointments.  He  died  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1744. 

CAMPS  (Francois  ds),  a  native  of  Amiens, 
whose  labours  contributed  to  the  niore  easy  elucida- 
tion of  history,  and  who  died  abbot  of  Signy,  at  Paris, 
in  1723,  aged  81.  He  wrote  Dissertations  on  me- 
dals, the  History  of  France,  &c. 

CAMPSON-GAURI,  sulUn  of  Egypt,  was 
raised  to  that  station  by  his  brother  Mamelukes 
about  the  year  1504.  Sensible  of  the  hazards  of 
such  an  elevation,  he  at  first  refused  it ;  but  being 
obliged  to  comply,  he  prudently  began  his  reign  by 
removing  those  of  the  beys  whom  he  suspected  of 
seditious  intentions.  Having  thus  secured  the  in- 
ternal peace  of  the  country,  he  turned  his  views 
abroad,  and  resolved  to  favour  the  commerce  of  his 
subjects  by  expelling  the  Portuguese  from  the 
In(ue8.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  a  powerful  fleet 
to  the  succour  of*  the  zamorin  of  Calicut,  in  1509, 
which,  however,  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Por- 
tuguese governor  Almeyda.  By  his  power  Imd 
prudence  he  held  the  balance  between  the  great 
se?ereigns  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  till  the  former, 
sultan  Sellm,  effected  his  destruction.  Having 
brought  over  one  of  Campson*s  subjects,  the  go- 
vernor of  Aleppo  andComagene,  named  Cayer-bey, 
Selim  marchea  an  army  ostensibly  against  Isaac 
king  of  Persia ;  but  turning  short  upon  Campson, 
who  watched  his  motions,  he  met  him  in  Comagene, 
and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Cayer-bey,  according 
to  agi  cement,  went  over  to  the  party  of  Selim. 
Campson,  now  above  seventy,  and  incommoded 
with  corpulence,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  tram- 
pled to  death.  This  event  happened  in  the  year 
1516. 

CAMUS  (John  Peter),  bishop  of  Bellay,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  prelates  of  the  Galilean 
church,  was  bom  at  Paris  In  1582.  His  reputation 
induced  King  Henry  IV.  to  nominate  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bellay  before  the  canonical  age  for 
that  algnity.     He  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 

gape,  and  was  consecrated  in  1609  by  the  hands  of 
t.  Francis  de  Sales.  He  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  performing  all  the 
episcopal  duties ;  but  what  rendered  him  peculiarly 
remarkable  was  the  acrimony  with  which,  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  he  attacked  the  mendicau^ 
orders,  on  account  of  their  laziness  and  relaxatiou 
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he  had  dope  to  the  writers  of  that  language. 
"Paschalion  seu  Chronicon  Pascfaale  ad  annum 
vigesimum  Heraclii  imperatoris,  &c."  1689,  foL : 
it  was  durine  the  impression  of  this  work  that  the 
very  learned  and  laborious  author  died. 

CANGIAGO,  or  CAMBISAI  (Ludoyico),  ac- 
counted  the  first  of  the  (Genoese  painters,  was  born 
at  Moneglia  in  1527.  At  seventeen  he  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  the  front  of  a  house  in  fresco,  when 
some  Florentine  painters,  engaged  in  the  same  work, 
seeing  him  ascend  the  scaffold,  took  him  for  a  grinder 
of  colours ;  and  when  they  perceived  him  getting 
ready  his  pallet  and  brushes,  they  would  have  stopt 
him,  lest  he  should  spoil  the  design.  But  his  first 
stroke  convinced  them  of  their  mistake.  No  one,  in 
foct,  wrought  with  more  facility ;  and  being  soon 
much  employed  in  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Genoa, 
he  often  painted  without  making  a  previous  draught ; 
asd  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  useid  both  his  hands. 
This  first  gigantic  and  dashing  manner,  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  friend  Alessi,  the  celebrated 
architect,  eaused  him  to  change  for  one  more  sweet, 
correct,  and  natural;  and  then  by  attention  he 
oarae  to  surpass  all  his  countrymen.  Cangiaso 
having  lost  his  wife,  committed  his  children  to  ue 
care  of  her  sister,  with  whom,  from  her  resemblance 
to  his  lost  partner,  he  fell  desperately  in  love,  and 
this  forbidden  passion  became  the  torment  of  his 
latter  days.  In  order  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from 

fope  Greeory  XIII.  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome  in 
576,  and  presenting  two  pictures  to  his  holiness, 
m«iltH)tl€d  ilis  desire.  The  pope  heard  it  with  hor- 
ror, and  insisted  that  on  u?  return  he  should  dis- 
miss Ids  sister-in-law  from  his  house.  He  {:ustinaed 
to  paint  at  and  near  Genoa,  and  executed  some  ad- 
mirable works  at  the  convent  of  St.  Bartholomew 
of  the  Armenians.  At  length  his  reputation  caused 
him  to  be  invited  by  Philip  II.  to  adorn  the  Escu- 
rial,  whitiuT  he  went,  chiefly  with  the  design  of 
eneaginirM  gMat  a  monarch  to  interpose  in  favour 
of  bis  unhappy  Mssion.  The  king  and  queen  re- 
ceived him  WRn  great  kindness,  and  admired  his 
Ctrform^nces ;  but  the  courtiers  deterred  him  from 
ying  ^is  amorous  request  before  so  religious  a 
prince.  The  disappointment  preyed  on  his  mind, 
and  threw  him  into  a  liuffering  complaint,  of  which 
he  died  at  the  Escuriu  in  1585,  a^j^ed  fifty-eight 
A  great  fiicility  of  hand,  skill  in  drawing,  especially 
fore-shortened  figures,  and  fertility  of  invention, 
were  the  characteristic  excellences  of  this  painter ; 
but  he  fidled  in  grace,  selection,  and  the  truth  of 
nature. 

CAN  IN  I  (Anoxlo),  a  learned  grammarian  and 
orientalist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Anghiari  in  Tuscany.  He  was  for  a  long  time  an 
itinerant  teacher  of  the  oriental  languages,  in  Ital^, 
Spain  and  France,  and  he  died  in  Auvergne  m 
1557,  author  of  *' Institutiones  Linguss  Syriacse, 
Assyriacee,  atque  Thalmudicse,  una  cum  ^thiopiae 
atque  Arabicn  collatione,"  and  other  works. 

CANINI  (Gio-An«blo),  and  Marc-Antonio, 
brothers,  natives  of  Rome^  were  distinguished  by 
their  services  to  the  study  of  antiquitjr  and  the  arte. 
Oio-Angelo  was  a  disciple  of  the  painter  Domini- 
chino,  but  attaining  little  excellence  in  that  profes- 
sion, he  pursued  a  talent  he  had  acquired  of  copy- 
ing with  great  exeellenoe  the  figures  of  -sculptured 
gems.  Under  the  patronage  oz  Colbert,  he  oegan 
a  series  of  "  Heads  of  the  Heroes  and  great  Men  of 
Antiquity,  drawn-from  Medals,  ancient  Gems,  and 


other  authentic  Monuments,**  but  <iying  in 
time,  his  brother  Marc-Antony,  an  able  eosraver, 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  it,  and  published  ue  coIp 
lection  in  Italian  in  1669,  folio.  The  collection 
was  reprinted  in  Frvnch  at  Amsterdam,  4to.  in  1731. 
CANI&IUS  (Hbmrt),  a  native  of  Nimefuen, 
was  professor  of  canon-law  at  Ingoldstadt,  ana  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  author  of  several  esteemed 
works  in  law  and  antiouities.  Among  these  ore, 
"  Summa  Juris  Canonici ;"  "  Commentarium  in  le- 
gulas  Juris ;"  *'  Prsslectiones  Academicsp,  de  Ded- 
mis,  Prhnitiis,  &c. ;"  and  a  work  entitled  '*  Anti- 
quee  Lectiones,"  6  vols.  4to.  containing  a  coIlectioD 
of  curious  pieces  relative  to  the  history  and  chrono- 
logy of  the  middle  ages.  This  was  reprinted  by 
James  Basnage  in  7  tomesw  4  vols,  folio,  AmstenL 
1725,  with  the  addition  of  learned  prefaces  and 
remarks  by  the  editor,  and  some  notes  and  v&rioui 
readings  by  Gapperonier.  Canisius  died  in  1610. 
CANITZ  (Babon  db),  a  celebrated  German  mt, 
was  born  at  Berlin  in  1654,  and  employed  in 
various  important  negotiations  by  the  elector  Fre- 
deric II.  and  his  successor  Frederic  HI.  At  the 
same  time  ho  cultivated  polite  literature,  then  Ettle 
attended  to  by  persons  of  his  rank  in  Germany.  He 
translated  into  German  verse  some  epistles  of  BoQeao, 
wrote  imitations  of  Horace,  and  several  pieces  en- 
tirely original,  so  that  he  was  emphatically  cafled 
the  rope  of  Germany.  He  died  at  Berfin  1699. 
The  tenth  edition  of  hn  German  poems  appeared  in 
1750,  8vo. 

CANNE  (John),  an  English  puritan,  who  jA- 
lished  a  Bible,  wfth  a  vast  number  of  nutfj^mal 
reforences,  which  has  run  through  several  editmnt, 
the  best  being  that  of  Edinbumh,  1727. 

CANNING  (GborgxJ,  father  of  the  emtncBl 
statesman,  was  bom  some  time  between  the  yean 
1740  and  1750,  at  Garvavh,  in  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry. Having  offended  his  family,  by  marry- 
ing a  beauty  without  fortune,  and  being  thrown  vpoo 
his  own  resources,  he  entered  himself  of  the  Miodle 
Temple,  and  was  subsequently  called  to  the  bar.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  several  popular  tracts  and 
poetical  pieces  of  merit,  a  species  of  companionAip 
unfavourable  to  legal  application,  of  which  he  gave 
up  the  pursuit,  and  turned  wine-merchant,  but  very 
soon  failed.  Repeated  disappointment  now  affeeCed 
his  health,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  lieaii  on  the 
Uth  of  April,  1771,  leaving  his  infiut  son  precisely 
a  year  old,  and  a  widow  in  such  reduced  circiim- 
stences  that  she  attempted  the  stage  for  a  sappoi^ 
and  ultimately  married  a  person  of  the  sama  pio- 
fession,  of  the  name  of  Hunn.  The  elder  Ganmag . 
wrote  several  poems  of  reputable  pretension,  among 
which  may  be  enumerated  "  A  Poetical  Eniads 
from  Lord  William  Bussell  to  Lord  Cavendisli  the 
Night  before  his  Execution,**  which  may  be  seen  in 
Dodslev  and  Pearch's  collection,  published  in  1775. 
CANNING  (Gbosgb),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  of  his  age,  was  bom  in  Londoa. 
April  11,  1770.  His  e^cation  was  superintended 
bv  his  paternal  uncle,  who  sent  him  to  school  at 
Eton,  where  the  talente  of  his  nephew  soon  became 
apparent  At  the  age  of  sixtaen,  he  edited  a  dever 
periodical  caBed  the  Microcosm,  esUblisfaed  br  the 
senior  scholars,  and  to  which  Camming  contrivated 
a  variety  of  elegant  and  humorous  papeti.  He 
also  attempted  poetry ;  and  a  piece  which  he  wrots 
about  this  tnne,  entitled  *^The  Slavery  of  Greece,'' 
if  said  to  have  evinced  a  rare  maturity  of  Aottdi^ 
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and  Ike  noblest  sentiments  of  freedom.    In  1787  he 
WM  entered  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  gained  seTeral  prizes  for  his  Latin  essays, 
*ad  attracted  considerable  notice  by  his  orations. 
He  fixed  upon  the  law  as  a  profession,  but  after 
liaving  become  a  student  of  Lincoln*8-Inn,  he  did 
little  more  towards  preparing  himself  for  the  bar, 
than  eat  his  commons,  and  occasionally  attend  at 
debating-societies.      His  eloquence  and  wit  were 
universally  admired,  and  Sheridan,  at  whose  house 
be  passed  much  of  his  time,  together  with  Fox, 
Burke,  and  the  other  leading  whigs  of  the  da^, 
eager  to  bring  to  their  cause  the  aid  of  such  splendid 
abilities,  advised  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  the 
bar  to  the  senate.     Politics  he  found  congenial  to 
bis  mind,  and  accordingly  acted  upon  his  (Hends* 
advice ;  but  how  great  was  their  astonishment  to 
Bee  him  returned  to  parliament  in  1793,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt    What  led  to  this  change  in 
his  opinions  is  unknown.    It  s^ems  that  he  made  a 
friendly  and  candid  explana^on  on  the  subject  to 
Sheridan ;  but  of  such  explai^tion,  the  biographer, 
who  relates  the  fact,  has  recorded  no  particulars. 
He  took  his  seat  as  member  for  New{>ort,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wigh^  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  but 
did  not  spe&  in  the  house  ti)1 1794.     The  occasion, 
which  was  in  support  of  a  large  subsidy  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  brought  him  ii^to  contact  with  Fox, 
whom  he  opposed  with  tact  an^  dexterity,  but  with 
an  arrogance    and  iUppancy  which  were,  at  the 
least,  unbecoming.    Continuing  a  constant  ally  of 
Pitt,  he  was  in  1796  appointed  one  of  the  under 
secretaries   of   state,  and,  for  the  first  two  years 
daring  which  he  held  the  situation,  principally  con- 
final  himself  to  the  laborious  duties  connected  with 
it.     In  1796  he  spoke  in  Ihvour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  and,  in  the  following  year,  much 
increased  his  political  consequence,  by  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Joan  Scott,  one  of  the  daughters  and 
co-heiresses  of  General  Scott,  who  had  made  an 
immense  fortune  by  play.     In   the  meantime  his 
talents  for  satire  and  sarcasm  were  exercised  in 
conjunction  with  his  friends  Messrs.  Frere  and  Ellis 
in  the  Antnacobin  Examiner,  which  journal  mate- 
rially aided  the  ministerial  cause  by  the  poignancy 
of  its  wit  and  spirit  of  its  invective  and  ridicule, 
which,  however,  were  too  frequently  disfigured  by 
▼iralence.      He  displayed  a  similar  talent  when 
nnited  in  the  general  opposition  to  the  Addington 
administration,    after  the  fiulure  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  the  defbat  of  which  cabinet  was  almost  as 
much  assisted  by  his  ridicule  out  of  doors,  as  by  his 
oratory  within.     On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  he  ex- 
erdted  the  same  weapons  against  the  Fox  and  Gren- 
Tille  administration,  whom  he  also  opposed  during 
their  short  and  unsatisfactory  career  with  consider- 
able force  in  the  senate,  but  in  a  manner  so  purely 
that  of  a  partizan,  that  he  even  allowed  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  which  he  strongly  approved, 
to   pass   with  scarcely    a  word  on    the    occasion. 
On  the  formation  of  the   Portland  administration, 
he  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  con- 
tinned  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  most  powerful 
supporter  of  the  cabinet,  till  its  dissolution  m  1809, 
in    consequence  of  a  political  misunderstand ine, 
followed  by  a  duel,  in  which  Canning  was  wounded, 
between  himself  and  Lord  Castlercagh.  In  1812  he 
advocated  the  Catholic  claims,  and  refused  office 


now  received  an  invitation  to  represent  Liverpool; 
and  bein^;  triumphantly  elected,   he  became   the 
most  serviceable  and  eflicient  member  ever  returned 
by  that  great  commercial  town.     His  acceptance  of 
an  embassy  to  Lisbon,  on  the  presumption  of  the 
return  of  the  prince-regent  of  Portugal  to  Europe, 
with  a  large  salary,  exposed  him  to  considerable  ob- 
loquy, although  be  resigned  the  appointment  as  soon 
as  ne  knew  that  the  regent  would  not  visit  Europe. 
In  the  early  part  of  1816  he  again  accepted  office, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  as  president 
of  the  board  of  control,  and  formed  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  defenders  of  the  celebrated  Six  Acts,  and 
other  strong  proceedings  adopted  in  repression  of 
the  popular  assemblages  at  Manchester.    The  man- 
ner m  which  he  treated  the  case  of  one  Ogden,  who 
was  incarcerated  for  sedition,  under  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  aqt,  rendered  him  for  a  time 
extremely  unDopuIar.    Ogden,  it  appears,  had  been 
brought  up  all  the  way  from  Manchestei  to  London, 
in  no  very  ceremonious  way,  by  two   constables, 
although  at  the  time  he  was sufferingft'om  rupture, 
and  unable  to  travel  with  oomfort     When  Canning 
was  charged  with  this  proceeding,  he  repUed  by 
ridicule,  and  concluded  a  very  unfeeling  speech,  by 
stigmatizing  the  person,  for  whom  the  sympathy  of 
the  house  was  asked,  as  "  the  revered  and  ruptured 
O^den."     This  pithless  and  brutal  sneer,  with  no- 
thmg  but  the  alliteration  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
heartlessness  of  the  sentiment  to  recommend    it, 
levelled  too  against  an  old  man  whose  injuries 
might  have  protected  him  from  insult,  was  received 
by  Mr.  Canning's  party  wiUi  a  Pandemouian  whoop 
oMauffhtcr,  that  reflects  eternal  disgrace  upon  the 
degraded  sycophants  who,  in  the  grave  characters 
of  christians  and  legislators,  were  inhuman  or  stupid 
enough  to  join  in  it.  After  the  death  of  George  IVLt 
Mr.  Canning  was  returned  for  Liverpool  the  fourth 
time,  but  took  no  part  in  tha^^xocMdin^  against 
Queen  Caroline,  and  in  consogyeace  retired  from 
office.  In  1822  he  was  nominateid-^yvexnor-general 
of  India ;  but  just  as  he  was  prepiyrinK  to  quit  En- 
gland, he  was  offered  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office^ 
on  the  decease  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry.  The 
foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Canning  was  quickly  marked 
by  a   studied    dissent  from  the  principles  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  by  a  more  enlarged  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  genera]  rights  of  mankind.  Assisted 
also  by  Mr.   Huskisson  and  others,  he   strongly 
countenanced  an  amelioration  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  respect  to  commerce,  navigation,  and  manu- 
factures.    The    recognition    of   the    republics    of 
Mexico,   Columbia,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  in   1824* 
was  owin^  to  his  exertions;  and  on  his  visit  to  Paris 
in  1826,  it  is  supposed  that  he  came  to  some  under- 
standing with  the  French  cabinet,  which  led  to  the 
subsequent  treaty  of  London  for  the  settlement  of 
Greece.     In  the  ensuing  session  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  able  support  of  the  necessity  and 
policy  of  aiding  Portugal  against  the  aggression  of 
Spain,  and  by  measures,  on  ue  whole,  popular.    On 
the  20th  January,  1827,  at  the  funeral  of  the  late 
duke  of  York  at  Windsor,  with  several  more  who 
officially  attended  that  ceremony,  he  caught  a  severe 
cold,  which  it  is  said  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dis- 
order which  terminated  his  life.    The  attack  of  the 
earl  of  Liverpool  by  paralysis  followed  in  February, 
in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Canning  was  empow- 
after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  because  the  I  ered   by  the   king   to  form  an  admmistration,  of 
new  ministry  would  not  support  this  measure.    He  |  which  he  was  to  be  himself  tho  head.    The  result 
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of  his  nominatioii  wms  the  leceMion  of  no  less  than 
six  membere  of  the  preceding  cabinet,  for  the  most 
part  on  mere  personal  srounds  of  objection,  and  a 
consequent  junction  with  several  respectable  leaders 
of  the  whigs.  The  new  premier  struggled  manftilly 
against  the  opposition  thus  suddenly  formed  affainst 
hmi,  but  his  health  was  visibly  sinking  under  so 
much  unexpected  excitement.  He  opened  the 
budget  for  the  year  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  sat  out  the  sessions,  and  was  proceeding  in  the 
recess  to  issue  orders  and  form  arrangements  for  an 
important  revision  in  matters  of  expenditure  and 
finance,  when  on  the  15th  July  he  became  seriously 
indisposed,  but  recovered  in  a  few  days,  and  was 
again  enabled  to  resume  his  public  duties.  A  relapse, 
however,  taking  place,  it  was  deemed  advisable  for 
him  to  retire  to  the  villa  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire 
at  Chiswick,  where  his  disorder,  which  was  an 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  inflicting  great  torture, 
gradually  became  worse,  and  at  lensth  carried  him 
off  on  the  6th  of  August,  1827.  Altnough  private, 
the  funeral  of  this  eminent  statesman,  which  took 
place  at  Westminster>abbey,  was  attended  by  the 
auke  of  Clarence  and  several  persons  of  great  dis- 
tinction both  for  rank  and  talent  Looking  to  the 
political  career  of  Mr.  Canning,  he  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  those  adventuring 
statesmen,  who,  entering  the  career  of  political  life 
with  great  natural  and  acauired  abilities,  unbacked 
by  rank  or  fortune,  attacn  themselves  to  a  person 
or  a  party  to  acquire  support  and  distinction.  If, 
however,  during  the  progress  of  his  political  life,  he 
made  some  sacnflces  of  opinion  and  consistency  to 
secure  place,  he  was  not  one  of  those  servile  truck- 
lers for  office  who  cling  to  it  under  all  sorts  of  cir- 
cumstances. As  an  orator  and  debater,  he  stood 
very  high ;  his  eloquence  was  singularly  felicitous, 
elesant,  and  correct,  abounding  with  classic  beauty 


of  the  Canary  Islands.     He  was  mudi  in  fav 

both  with  King  Philip  II.  and  his  son,  the  nnibrttt- 
nate  Don  Carlos,  whose  interest  he  is  said  to  hara 
sacrificed  to  that  of  the  father.  He  soon  reaigned 
his  bishopric,  that  he  might  not  be  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  court;  but  whatever  were  his 
schemes  of  ambition^  he  could  not  long  panne 
them;  for  after  being  appointed  provincisl  of 
Castile,  he  died  at  Toledo  m  1560.  Cano  was  tho 
author  of  a  book,  called  by  Du  Pin  "  an  excellent 
one,"  entitled  '*  Lccorum  Theologicoram,  Ub.  xiL," 
a  work  "  On  the  Sacraments,"  and  "  Six  Lectorcs 
Conceminff  Penance." 

CANO  (Alonso),  called  by  some  the  Michael- An- 
gelo  of  Spain,  was  bom  in  1600  at  the  city  of  Gre- 
nada, ana  after  studying  the  principles  of  archi- 
tecture under  his  father,  he  applied  himself  to 
sculpture,  and  entered  as  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Pacneco  of  Seville.  He  next  attended  the  academy 
of  Juan  del  Castillo,  the  painter,  in  the  same  city. 
and  under  his  eye  executed  many  fine  pieces  for  the 
public  edifices  of  Seville.  At  the  same  time  he 
occasionally  practised  sculpture ;  and  among  other 
works  in  that  branch,  made  two  colossal  figures  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  of  such  excellence^  that  tibs 
Flemish  artists  are  said  to  have  come  to  Seville  for 
the  purpose  of  copying  them.  High-niirited,  and 
possessing  the  true  Spanish  pride  of  noble  birth,  Co 
which  he  had  a  claim,  he  refused  at  fir^  to  take 
money  for  his  productions,  alleging  that  they  were 
as  yet  only  efforts  for  his  own  improvement  The 
same  warmth  of  disposition  having  involved  him 
in  a  quarrel  with  Seoastian  de  Llsinos,  an  eminent 

Sainter,  whom  he  challenged  and  wounded  in  a 
uel,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Seville,  which  he  did 
in  the  suite  of  the  Count-duke  Olivares ;  and  under 
the  protection  of  that  minister  he  came  to  Madrid. 
He  was  soon  created  first  royal  architect,  king's 


and  unadulterated  copiousness ;  but  very  seldom,  |  painter,  and  instnictor  to  the  Prince  Don  Balthanr 
although  sometimes,  assisted  by  elevated  flights  of  i  Carlos.     His  talents  had  now  an  ample  field  for 


passionate  declamation  and  overwhelming  ratioci- 
nation, when  his  manner  was  peculiarly  impressive. 
He  joined  great  personal  advantages  to  his  other 
endowments,  being  at  once  commanding  in  form 
and  impressive  in  features ;  and  thpse,  united  as 
thev  were  to  elegant  manners  and  the  most  bland 
and  conciliatory  address,  rendered  him  the  object  of 
strong  personal  attachment  and  popular  admiration 
wherever  he  appeared.  His  widow  has  since  been 
created  Viscountess  Canning. 

CANO  or  CANUS  (John  Sebastian  del),  a 
native  of  Biscay,  deserves  recording  as  the  first  cir- 
cumnavigator of  the  globe.  He  accompanied  Ma- 
Sellan  in  the  voyage  in  which  he  passed  through 
be  straits  known  by  his  name;  and,  after  his 
unfortunate  death,  took  the  command,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  isles  of  Sunda.  Thence  doubling  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  arrived  at  Seville  in  1522, 
having  performed  the  voyaee  round  the  world  in 
three  years  and  four  months.  Charles  Y.  gave 
him  for  a  device  a  terrestrial  globe,  with  this  le- 
gend, Primui  me  cigeutndedutif  "Thou  first  hast 
surrounded  me." 

CANO  or  CANUS  (Mblchior),  an  eminent 
Spanish  theologian,  was  a  native  of  Taranpon  in 
the  diocese  of  Toledo.  He  took  the  order  of  St 
Dominic  at  Salamanca,  and  studied  there  under 
Francis  Victoria,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  divinity 


their  display.  He  improved  the  royal  palaces  and 
city  gates,  and  erected  an  admired  triumphal  arch 
for  the  entrance  of  Mariana  of  Austria,  second  con- 
sort to  Philip  IV.  As  a  painter,  he  furnished  se- 
veral of  the  churches  and  the  imperial  college  of 
Madrid  with  capital  pieces.  His  reputation  and 
prosperity  rose  to  the  summit;  but  he  became  pro- 
portionally the  mark  of  detraction,  which  accvs«d 
him  of  plagiarism  in  the  composition  of  his  pictures. 
A  much  worse  charge,  however,  awaited  hin^ 
which  influenced  the  fortune  of  his  whole  after-life. 
Returning  home  one  evening,  he  found  his  wift 
murdered,  his  house  pillaged,  and  an  Italian  jour- 
neyman no  more  to  be  met  with.  Thou^  this 
person  seemed  the  proper  object  of  suspicion,  yet 
the  magistrates^  discovering  that  Cano  had  been 
jealous  of  the  Italian,  and  was  attached  to  another 
woman,  thought  fit  to  fix  the  murder  upon  the 
husband.  ^Cano  had  no  other  resource  than  to  fly. 
Causing  it  to  be  reported  that  he  was  gone  to  Por- 
tugal, he  took  refuge  in  Valencia,  where  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art  soon  betrayed  him.  He  then  sought 
an  asvlum  in  a  Carthusian  convent  near  that  city, 
and  for  some  tmie  seemed  resolved  upon  taking 
the  order;  but  its  austerities  deterring  him,  he 
returned  to  Madrid,  and  was  appreheimed  in  the 
streets,  and  delivered  to  the  torture  in  order  to 
compel  a  confession.     He  endured  the  rack  irith- 


«hair  in  1546.    He  was  deputed  to  the  council  of  out  uttering  any  thing  to  criminate  himself;  and 
Trent  by  Ptol  III.,  and  in  1552  was  made  bishop  |  the  king  to^  him  again  into  fitvour.    Cano,  think- 
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ang  that  he  should  be  nowhere  90  secure  as  within 
the  pale  of  the  church,  obtained  from  the  king  a 
nomination  to  the  clerical  office  of  residentiary  of 
Grenada,  to  which  he  was  admitted,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  chapter.  In  this  situation  he 
enriched  the  churches  of  Grenada  and  Malaga  with 
many  paintings  and  sculptures.  He  still  retained 
liis  ner]r  temper;  and  a  counsellor  of  Grenada 
liaring  refusea  to  pay  him  a  hundred  pistoles  for  an 
ima^  of  St  Antony  of  Padua,  he  dashed  the  saint 
in  pieces  on  the  floor  of  his  academy,  while  his  enu 
ployer  was  calculating  the  number  of  pistoles  per 
day  at  which  he  had  charged  his  work.  This  sally 
occasioned  a  suspension  from  his  function  by  the 
chapter  of  Grenaaa,  to  which  the  king^  restored  him, 
on  the  condition  of  finishing  a  magnificent  crucifix 
which  the  king  had  bespoken,  but  which  he  had 
long  neglected.  From  this  time  he  led  a  life  of 
charity  and  devotion;  and  when  without  money, 
would  sketch  a  drawing  upon  paper,  and  giye  it  to 
9,  beggar,  directing  him  whither  to  carr^^  it  for  sale. 
He  was  still,  however,  violent  and  capricious ;  and 
showed  his  abomination  of  the  Jews,  not  only  by 

fiving  away  his  clothes,  if  he  chanced  to  be  touched 
y  one,  but  bv  refusing  to  receive  the  sacraments 
m>m  a  priest  who  had  given  them  to  Jew  converts. 
His  ruung  passion  displayed  itself  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, wbn  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  make 
use  of  a  crucifix  ofiiered  him  for  the  purpose  of 
adoration,  telling  the  priest  that  it  was  so  wretched 
a  piece  of  work,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
it.  Cauo  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  the 
year  1676L 

CANOVA  (Antonio),  the  son  of  a  stone-cutter, 
was  born  at  Passagno,  an  obscure  village  in  the 
Venetian  Alps,  on  the  1st  November,  1757.  H« 
lost  both  his  parents  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and 
-was  then  taken  under  the  care  of  his  ffrand£ather, 
who  taught  him  to  draw  and  model  whilst  yet  in  his 
childhood.  In  his  ninth  year  he  executed  two  small 
shrines  of  Carrara  marble,  and  in  his  twelfth  we  are 
told  by  several  of  his  biographers  that  the  moulding 
of  a  lion  in  butter  sained  him  the  patronage  of 
Signor  Faliero,  a  nobleman  in  the  neighbourfood, 
on  whose  table  the  model  had  been  placed.  This 
anecdote  has  been  told  upon  very  imperfectauthority; 
but  whether  true  or  not,  the  nobleman  just  referred 
to,  took  Canova  under  his  patronage,  and  placed 
liim  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  To- 
retto,  then  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Signor  Faliero's 
mansion.  With  this  master  he  staid  about  two 
years,  and  afterwards  studied  under  Toretto's  ne- 
phew, whom,  however,  he  soon  left,  and  commenced 
Dusinesi  on  his  own  account  at  Venice.  His  work- 
shop was  the  vacant  cell  of  a  monastery,  where  he 
labouretl  most  assiduously  for  four  years,  attending 
at  the  same  time  the  academy,  where  he  carried  off 
several  prises.  In  order  to  learn  his  art  completely, 
lie  studied  anatomy,  frequented  places  of  amuse- 
ment in  order  to  note  the  expressions  and  attitudes 
of  the  performers,  and  formed  a  resolution,  which 
he  faithAilly  adhered  to  for  several  years,  never  to 
xetire  to  rest  without  havin|f  produced  some  design. 
The  oriffinality  of  his  genius  now  became  visible, 
and  on  his  departure,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  for 
Borne,  the  senate  granted  him,  on  the  application 
of  his  friend^  a  pension  of  300  ducats,  about  60/., 
Ibr  the  term  of  three  years.  The  means  of  esta^ 
blishing  himself  in  this  capital  of  the  arts  were  afford- 
ed him  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  introduced 


him  to  all  his  friends ;  among  others  to  the  Venetian 
ambassador  Zulian,  for  whcm  he  executed  his  cele- 
brated group  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur.  Shortly 
after  Canova  produced  the  tomb  of  Clement  XIV., 
(Ganganelli,)  now  in  the  church  of  the  St  Apostoli, 
the  design  and  execution  of  yhich  at  once  stamped 
him  the  first  artist  of  modem  times.  Most  of  the 
English  admirers  of  virtu  in  Rome  soon  patronised 
Canova;  among  them  the  names  of  Mr.  Latouche, 
Lord  Cawdor,  and  Sir  H.  Blundell,  are  conspicuous. 
His  "  Psyche,"  executed  for  the  latter  of  those 
ffentlemen,  though  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  works, 
has  seldom  been  exceeded  even  by  himself.  The 
encouragement  he  now  received  nom  the  various 
pontiffs  and  nobility  rendered  his  career  eaually 
rapid  and  successful;  many  of  his  works  being 
placed  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  and  other  of 
the  principal  churches.  The  war  and  the  convul- 
sions in  his  native  country  long  kept  Canova  from 
visiting  England;  in  the  meanwhile  he  travelled 
through  Germany  in  1798  and  1799,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1802  risited  Paris,  on  the  express  invitation 
of  Buonaparte,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  To  that  capital  he  returned  in  1815  for 
the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  various  objects  of  art 
of  which  his  country  luut  been  deprived  by  the 
French  arms ;  and  having  completed  the  object  of 
his  visit,  repaired  to  En^and,  where  he  met  with 
a  most  ftivourable  reception  from  the  Prince  Regent, 
who  presented  him  with  a  brilliant  snuff>box.  On 
returning  to  Rome  he  was  greeted  with  honours  still 
more  distinguished,  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  coming 
out  to  meet  and  welcome  him  in  a  body,  while  the 
pope  not  only  created  him  a  knight  and  marquis  of 
Ischia,  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  crowns, 
but  on  the  5th  of  January  1816,  wound  up  the  whole 
by  inscribing  his  name,  with  his  own  hand,  in  "The 
Giolden  Volume  of  the  Capitol."  He  now  content 
j^ated  a  great  work,  a  colossal  statue  of  rdisian. 
The  mo£l  filled  Italy  with  admiration,  and  the 
chisel  of  the  sculptor  was  ready  to  be  wpHed  to 
the  marble,  when  the  jealousy  of  the  churchmen  as 
to  the  site,  nr  some  othdr  cause,  deprived  the  world 
of  the  projected  work.  Inspired,  however,  with  the 
wannest  sense  of  devotion,  he  resolved  to  consecrate 
a  shrine  to  the  cause,  at  once  worthy  of  himself  and 
the  reliffion  to  which  he  was  devotecL  In  his  native 
village  he  be^  to  make  preparations  for  erecting 
a  temple,  which  was  to  contain  not  only  the  above 
statue,  but  other  works  of  his  own :  and  within  its 
precincts  also  were  to  repose  the  ashes  of  its  founder. 
He  commenced  this  desiffu  at  Passagno  in  1819, 
and  when  the  fSestivals  of  the  day  had  terminated,  he 
distributed  400iL  among  the  shepherdesses  and  pea- 
sant iprls  of  the  adjacent  hamlets,  as  thev  passed 
in  review  before  him.  In  May  1822  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Naples  to  superintend  the  construction  of  wax 
moulds  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  Ferdinand   The 

t'oumey  materially  injured  his  health,  imd  though 
ie  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  re-visit  Rome  and 
the  place  of  his  birth,  a  relapse  took  place  on  his 
leaving  Passagno  for  Venice,  in  which  city  he  died 
October  13^  1822.  He  was  buried  with  distinguished 
honours,  in  the  'temple  above  mentioned,  and  a 
magnificent  monument  has  since  been  erected  to  his 
memory  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Venice.  Canova 
is  allowed  to  rank  above  every  other  master  ham 
the  age  of  Nicholas  of  Pisa.  The  enumeration  of 
his  works  would  take  up  a  considerable  space ;  but 
among  the  most  celehiated  may  be  raitked  hisgioup 
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of  *'  Venus  tad  Adonis,"  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marquis  Berio  at  Naples,  finished  by  him  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six,  and  generally  considered  bis  ekef- 
cTauere;  the  "  Mary  Magdalen,"  a  statue  in  mi- 
niature, but  most  exc^nisitely  finished,  the  property 
of  Monsieur  Sommamra;  *'  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  at 
Malmaison ;    "  Hercules  and  Lyoas,"  a  colossal 

Snup  in  the  museum  of  the  duke  of  Braneiana  at 
ome;  the  '*  Mausoleum  of  Maria  Christiana,  arch- 
duchess of  Austria,"  in  the  church  of  the  Augustines 
at  Vienna,  one  of  the  most  masterly  of  bis  perform- 
ances ;  the  '*  Venus  Victorious,"  in  a  recumbent  i>os- 
tnre,  with  the  golden  apple  in  her  hand,  the  features 
of  the  goddess  modelled  from  those  of  Pauline  Buo- 
naparte,  Princess  Borghese)  and  **  Napoleon  hold- 
ing  the  Sceptre,"  a  most  magnificent  statue,  which 
was  giren  by  this  government  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  Of  the  large  fortune  which  he  had 
obtained  by  his  talents,  Canova  made  a  splendid  and 
an  honourable  use,  establishing  prises  for  artists, 
and  endowing  all  the  academies  of  Rome.  He  also 
created  a  fund  lor  the  encoaragement  of  jounc 
artists,  and  for  assisting  the  unfortunate,  the  age{ 
and  decayed. 

CANSTEIN  (Charles  Hildbbband),  a  Ger- 
man nobleman,  memorable  for  improvement  in  the 
art  of  printing,  was  bom  at  Lindenbeig,  in  1667,  and 
died  in  1719.  Wishing  to  encourage  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Soiiptnres  at  a  Cheap  rate,  he  published 
in  1710  a  prospectus  of  a  method  bv  which  the 
New  Testament  or  the  entire  Bible  might  be 
printed  from  types  composed  in  eo  many  pages  as 
the  whole  book  did  contain,  not  to  be  distributed 
after  nsing,  but  kepi  for  succeeding  impiessioiis. 
For  tile  fartheraace  of  his  scheme  be  set  up  an  in- 
stitution at  Halle,  where  printing  was  peffformed  at 
so  little  expense  that  snalknied  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  w^re  cinmlated  ad  aboat  foutpenee 
a  eopy,  and  the  Btbke  on  aqnally  low  tarmi*  Can- 
stein,  however,  was  by  bo  meani  the  fiirsi  disoovenr 
of  steveotm  printing;  for  Mr.  JDibdin,  in  bis 
b9>liograpbical  and  antiquarian  tovr  in  Normandyi 
fto.  mentions  hss  baring  found  at  Angebai^nn- 
donbtednroofe  that  this  ail  existod  in  Germany  m 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

CANTACUZBNUS.    See  Jonif« 

CANTEL  (Pbtbb  JosnPH)^  bom  in  the  diocese 
of  Rouen  in  1 645;,  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  and 
passed  bis  days  in  the  society's  college  at  Paris,  de- 
voted to  Hterature.  He  died  in  16^  He  princi- 
pally laboured  in  preparinfl:  the  Del^hin  editions 
of  the  classics ;  and  he  pubJjshed  Justin  and  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  the  latter  enriebed  by  riz  disserta- 
tione  on  Roman  affirirs.  Ho  was  likewise  the 
author  of  a  work  "  De  Romana  repuUica,"  Par. 
1684,  ]2mo.  reprinted  thrice  at  Utrecht,  and  ea- 
teemefl  an  excellent  abridgment  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties: also,  **  Metropolitanamm  urbium  bistoria 
civilis  &  ecclesiastiea,"  torn.  1.  Paris,  1694,  4to. 

CANTEMIR  (Dbmbtrius),  prince  of  Moldaria, 
born  in  1673,  was  the  son  of  Constantine  Cante- 
mir,  of  a  noble  Tartarian  fkmily,  wbo  was  first  a 
military  commander,  and  in  1684  was  made  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte  prince  of  Moldavia.  Demetrins 
was  sent  in  his  youib  as  a  kind  of  hostage  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  received  part  of  his  education, 
and  on  his  fathei's  death  he  was  nominated  by  the 
nobles  to  succeed  him,  but  the  choice  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  Porte.  la  1700  be  married  Castan- 
dra,  daughter  of  Serban  Oantacuzenns,  wbo  bad 


been  prince  of  Walacbia.  He  resided  at  CoqsIkb- 
tinople  till  1710,  wben  war  broke  oat  between 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  and  the  Porte.  Tlie 
latter  appointed  Demetrius  governor  of  Moldavia ; 
but  choosing  rather  to  be  prince  of  the  cooutry,  be 
violated  his  fidelity,  and  made  an  agreemeot  Of 
mutaal  aid  and  friendship  with  the  oar.  The  bod 
Bttcoess  of  the  Russian  arms  obliged  Cantemir 
to  quit  the  Turkish  territories,  and  follow  hia  new 
patron,  wbo  recompensed  him  wifb  tbe  title  of 
prince  of  tbe  Russian  empire,  sovereignty  over  the 
Moldavians  settled  in  lUssia,  and  large  appoint- 
ments.    He  redded  at  Charcof  in  tbe  Ukraine  tS 


1713,  wben  he  removed  witKhis  fiimily  to  1 
In  1719  he  married  for  a  second  wife  the  ] 
Princess  Tnibelskoi,  wben  he  shaved  bis  beard, 
and  in  some  other  points  changed  tbe  Tarknb 
modes,  which  he  bad  hitherto  followed,  for  the 
European.  The  ciar  made  him  a  privv-oo 
and  Cantemir  accompanied  him  in  nis 

wars,  and  obtained  general  regard  and 

In  going  to  Derbent  he  suffered  shipwreek,  and 
lost  several  papers,  in  composing  wnich  ke  had 
spent  mnch  time  and  pains.  He  died  at  bis  eotaie 
in  the  Ukraine  in  1723.  Prince  Cantemir  is  better 
known  as  an  author  than  as  a  political  ebaracter. 
Besides  his  *'  History  of  tbe  Growth  and  Decay  o#tbe 
Ottoman  Empire,"  written  by  him  in  I»atia,  and 
which  first  appeared  in  an  English  translation  by 
Tindal,  Lend.  1734,  foL  be  lOso  wrote  a  "  Sins- 
tern  of  the  Mahometan  Religion;"  foL;  ^"Ths 
World  and  the  Soul,"  moral  dialogues;  **  Tbe  Pre. 
sent  State  of  Moldavia;"  **  Musical  Airs,  witbTnik. 
isb  words;"  "An  Inttoduetion  to  Mosic,**  and 
other  pieces^  either  lest  at  sea,  or  remaining  ia 
MB.  He  is  said  to  have  understood  eleven  diAer- 
ent  languages.«-ANTiocHus,  bis  youngest  son,  was 
suoeessively  made  ambassador  nom  tbe  Russian 
oourt  to  those  of  London  and  Pnris.  He  is  cbiefly 
distinguished  as  tbe  first  who  applied  tbe  Russian 
language  to  the  oostoposition  of  poems  of  any  extent 
or  dignity;  and  he  wrote  translations  of  Anacreen 
and  tbe  epistles  of  Horace,  besides  various  satire^ 
odes,  fobles,  &c.  He  forther  enriched  tbe  infant 
literature  of  bis  country  by  translations  in  prose  of 
the  "  PluraUty  of  Worlds;"  the  "  Persian  Letters,** 
and  "  Algarotti's  Newtonian  Dialogues."  He 
died  in  1744. 

CANTER  (William),  a  learned  Dntdnnan, 
was  bora  at  Utrecht,  in  1542.  He  settled  at  Lou- 
vain,  where  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  tbe  pur- 
suit of  letters,  and  died  in  1575.  His  principal 
works  are,  eight  books  under  tbe  title  of  **  Varis 
Lectiones,"  published  at  different  times,  and  re- 
printed in  Grater's  Thesaums,  tome  III. :  versioos 
m  Latin  of  the  "  Cassandra  of  Lycopbron ;"  of 
some  **  Pythagorean  ethical  Fragments  from  Sto- 
bsBUs"  of  the  **Disoonms  of  ArlsUdes,"  and  of 
"  Synesius,"  he. ;  notes  on  tbe  **  Familiar  Epistles 
and  Offices  of  Cicero;"  an  edition  of  *'  Eurimdes," 
of  «' i&schylus,"  of  "Sophocles,"  and  of  various 
other  authors :  seven!  Latin  poems  in  the  Deliciw 
Poetanim  Belf^ram.«-THsoDORx  Cantkr,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  tboogh  be  engaged  in  the  offices 
of  magistracy.  Was  likewise  attached  to  literature, 
and  published  critical  remarks  on  various  autiiois 
of  antiqfuity,  some  of  which  are  reprinted  in  Ghmter's 
Tbesanms. 

CANTIPRATANUS  (Thomas),  a  divine  and 
.phiksc^r  of  tbs  tbirteentb  century,  wbo  was  a 
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native  of  Brabant,  left  the  Aagustines  to  enter  the 
ofder  of  St.  Dominic  in  1232 ;  and  died  about 
1^0.  Trithemiu*  attributes  to  this  friar  an  old 
JjaXlm  translation  of  all  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
which  Aventine  represents  as  the  production  of 
another  Dominican,  Henry  Brabant ;  and  two  curi- 
ous tracts  of  his  on  the  natural  history  of  bees  were 
republifhed  in  1627. 

CANTON   (John),  the  son  of  a  doth-wcaver  of 
Stroud  in  Gloucestershire,  bor^  on  July  31,  1718, 
was  educated  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Davis,  a 
good  mathematical  scholar  in  the  town.     On  being 
taken  from  school,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  mathematics.    In  this  pursuit  he  at  first  re. 
ceived  no  paternal  countenance,  but  finding  means 
to  evade  his  prohibition,  a  sun-dial,  which  by  the 
help  of  the  Caroline  tables  he  managed  to  cut  upon 
stone   with  a  common  knife,  not  only  changed  his 
father's  opinion,  but  was  the  means  of  introducing 
him  to  some  valuable  acquaintances,  especially  the 
Bev.  £U.  Miles  of  Tooting.     This  gentleman  arti- 
cled him  for  five  years  to  Mr.  Watkins,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  respectable  academy  in  Spital-square, 
who,  on  the  expiration  of  bis  indentures,  took  him 
into  paztnershio,  and  the  whole  concern  devolvinsr 
to  him  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  he  continued 
to  conduct  it  during  ths  remainder  of  his  own  life. 
Some  new  experiments  made  by  him  in  electricity 
with  the  Leyden  phial  in  1745,  first  brouj^ht  him 
into  notice  with  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  body 
he  was  elected  a  member,  and  obtained  their  gold 
medal  in  1750,  having  in  the  January  of  that  year 
laid  before  them  a  "  New  method  of  making  artifi 
cial  magnets  without  the  ose  of;  and  yst  superior 
Connatural  ones."    On  the  2l8t  of  the  April  foUow- 
in^,  he  took  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  in  the 
nniversity  of  Aberdeen,  and  oecame  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Society.     In  1752,  on  the 
chance  of  the  style*  he  forwarded  to  Lord  Maccles- 
field his  calculations  for  finding  the  epact,  leap- 
year,  kc^  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  the  first 
person  in    England  who   verified  by  experiment 
Franklin's    theory    of   electricity,  attracting  the 
fluid  from  the  clouds.     His  death,  which  took  place 
Bfarch  22, 1772,  was  much  regretted  by  the  philo- 
sophical world. 

CANT  WELL  (A.  ds),  librarian  of  the  Invalids 
at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1802,  was  the  translator 
of  Gibbon's  History  of  the  decline  and  £b11  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  of  many  other  English  works, 
into  the  French  language.— Andrew  Cantwbll, 
an  Irish  physician,  was  a  native  of  the  county  of 
Tippemry,  F.R.S.,  and  died  July  Uth,  1764. 
Among  several  ingenious  works  which  he  published, 
are  Latin  dissertations  on  medical  subjects ;  and 
tracts  on  the  small-pox ;  on  Mrs.  Stephen's  reme- 
dies for  the  stone;  and  a  remedy  for  weakness  of 
the  eyes. 

CANUTE  THE  Great,  king  of  Denmark  and 
England,  succeeded  his  father  Sweyn  in  the  first 
kingdom  about  the  year  1014.  He  began  his  reign 
with  attempting  to  recover  England  and  Norway, 
both  which  had  revolted  from  his  father.  Canute 
appeared  with  a  fleet  off  the  eastern  coast,  and  set 
on  shore  the  English  hostages  after  cutting  off  their 
hands  and  noses.  The  invasion  of  Olaus  king  of 
Norway  obliged  him  for  a  time  to  return  to  Den- 
mark; but  havinj^  repulsed  that  attack,  he  resumed 
his  hostilities  aeainst  England,  and  .ravaged  great 
part  of  the  loatEern  coast     Here  he  was  joined  by 


the  traitor  Duke  Edric,  and  Prince  Edmund  was 
obliged  to  retire  before  them.  Ethelred  dying  soon 
after,  that  prince,  under  the  name  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  succeeded  to  the  English  throne.  He 
gallantly  contended  against  Canute  and  his  con- 
federate; and  even  after  losing  two  considerable 
battles,  kept  such  a  position,  that  Canute  consented 
to  a  treaty,  dividing  the  kingdom  between  them. 
Edmund  being  murdered  in  1017  by  the  treachery 
of  Edric,  Canute,  partly  b^  force  and  partly  by 
artifice,  obtained  the  succession  to  the  whole  king- 
dom from  the  assembled  states.  His  first  measures 
were  to  secure  himself  by  the  reward  of  his  partisans, 
and  the  removal  of  many  whom  he  suspected  to  be 
his  foes.  He  put  to  death  many  of  the  English  no- 
bility who  had  deserted  their  native  sovereign,  and 
among  the  rest  the  perfidious  Edric.  He  also  im- 
posed heavy  taxes  on  the  people,  in  order  to  raise 
sums  for  the  payment  of  his  Danish  troops;  and 
levied  a  large  mulct  upon  London,  which  had  long 
resisted  his  power.  It  is  worthy  of  commemoration, 
that  in  one  of  Canute's  sieges  of  this  city,  he  prac- 
tised the  spirited  manoeuvre  of  making  a  new  chan- 
nel for  the  Thames,  in  order  to  bring  his  ships 
above  London-bridge.  After  these  rigours,  deemed 
necessary  in  a  new  and  foreign  reign,  Canute  wisely, 
attempted  to  conciliau  the  minds  of  the  English  by 
a  just  and  beneficent  government  He  restored  tlie 
Saxon  customs,  made  no  distinction  between  Danes 
and  English  in  the  distribution  of  justice,  carefully, 
protected  life  aud  property,  and  sent  back  to  Den- 
mark as  many  of  his  followers  as  he  could  spare, 
while  he  incorporated  the  rest  with  his  new  subjects. 
He  secured  himself  asainst  the  interference  of  the 
Noimaiu  in  favour  of  Edmund';  children,  by  mar- 
rying Emmft,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 
Omund  king  of  Sweden  having,  in  coniunction  with 
Olaus,  made  an  inroad  upon  his  Danish  dominioiis, 
Canute  crossed  the  seas,  carrying  with  him  a  great 
bodj  of  Enelish  under  Earl  Grodwin.  These  in  the 
night  attacked  and  forced  the  Swedish  eamp,  and 
Canute  pursuing  the  blow,  penetrated  into  Schonen, 
where  he  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  the  Swedish 
king.  He  afterwards,  by  his  intrigues,  caused  the 
expulsion  of  Olaas  kmg  of  Norway,  and  possessed 
himself  of  his  territories.  Canute  was  now  one  of 
the  greatest  sovereiras  in  Europe,  holding  the 
kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  England,  and 
having  rendered  Sweden  tributary.  In  wis  stato  of 
prosperity,  his  enlarged  mind  became  sensible  of 
the  vanity  of  the  most  successful  projects  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  while  he  was  the  object  of  universal  re- 
verence and  admiration,  he  felt  his  own  nothingness.- 
This  sentiment  he  strikingly  displayed  by  an  inci- 
dent which  is  famous  in  moral  storv.  Some  of  his 
flatterers  having  one  day  extollea  in  the  highest 
teraos  his  greatness,  as. if  nothing  was  beyond  its 
power,  the  monarch  caused  a  chair  to  be  set  for  him 
by  the  sea-side  as  the  tide  was  flowing.  When  the 
waves  approached  his  feet,  he  affected  to  command 
them  to  retire  and  respect  the  lord  of  the  ocean. 
Their  disobedience  suggested  a  severe  rebuke  to  his 
courtiers ;  and  he  improved  the  lesson  bj  a  pious 
address  to  the  Deity.  In  consequence  of  this  way 
of  thinking,  Canute  entered  deeply  into  the  devotion 
of  the  times,  practised  religious  exercises,  built 
churches,  endowed  monasteries,  enriched  the  clergy,, 
and  founded  masses  for  the  souls  of  those  slain  in 
his  bloody  and  unjust  wars.  He  even  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  aod  resided  there  a  considersJile 
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time,  .during  which  he  obtained  privileges  for  the 
Engliih  school  in  that  capital  On  his  return  ftom 
Rome  in  1031,  he  made  an  expedition  against 
Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  refused  to  pay 
him  homage  for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  which 
he  held  under  the  English  crown.  On  the  appear^ 
ance  of  Canute  with  an  army  on  the  borders,  the 
Scottish  king  made  an  agreement,  by  which  he 
yielded  the  point  in  dispute.  Canute  lived  in  peace 
four  years  afterwards,  respected  and  obeyed  by  all 
his  subjects,  and  died  at  Shaftesbury  in  1035,  leav- 
ing his  dominions  betwixt  his  three  sons,  Sweyn, 
Harold,  and  Hardicanute. 

CANUTE  lY.  OB  THE  Pious,  king  of  Denmark, 
son  of  Sweyn  III.,  succeeded  his  brother  Harold 
the  Simple  in  1074.  At  the  time  of  his  succession 
he  was  in  a  kind  of  honourable  exile  at  Schonen, 
prosecuting  a  war  against  the^Vandals.  This  he 
resumed  with  Aresh  vigour,  chiefly  moved  by  the 
desire  of  converting  that  pagan  people  by  force  of 
arms ;  and  in  the  end  he  compellea  several  idola- 
trous nations  on  the  frontiers  of  Livonia  and  Mus- 
covy to  conform  to  the  Christian  religion.  His  own 
disposition  to  the  piety  of  that  age  appeared  in 
a  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, and  a  blind  submission  to  the  clergy,  whose 
power  he  raised  almost  to  an  independence  of  the 
state.  He  also  was  the  first  in  that  country  who 
granted  them  tithes;  and  he  lavished  great  sums 
on  pious  foundations,  which  were  rabed  from  the 
sweat  of  the  poor.  This  conduct  excited  great  dis- 
content against  him,  which  broke  out  on  his  as- 
sembling-an  army  for  the  invasion  of  England.  His 
brother  Olaus  conspii«d  against  him ;  and  though 
he  fell  into  Canute's  power,  he  was  afterwards  able 
by  his  emissaries  to  cause  the  desertion  of  the  army. 
Canute,  determined  to  execute  his  project,  convoked 
the  states  of  the  kingdom,  and  urged  them  to  the 
eonquest  of  a  finer  country  than  their  own,  which 
their  ancestors  had  possessed ;  but  they  insisted  on 
the  revocation  of  the  decree  for  the  payment  of 
tithes,  to  which  the  kins  would  not  consent  An 
insurrection  ensued,  in  wnich  Canute  was  forced  to 
take  sWter  in  the  isle  of  Funen,  where  he  perished 
through  ^e  treachery  of  a  nobleman,  in  1087.  His 
brother  Eric  afterwards  obtained  his  canonization 
from  Romf ;  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  that  church. 

CANUTE  VI.  king  of  Denmark,  succeeded 
his  fisther  Valdemar  I.  Not  long  after  his  acces- 
sion, a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Schonen,  which  was 
snppressed  by  means  of  his  able  minister  and  gene- 
lai,  Absalon  archbishop  of  Lunden.  In  the  next 
year,  the  Vandals,  through  the  instigation  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  made  war  upon 
Canute,  but  they  were  at  length  subdued,  and  their 
prince  performed  homage  to  the  Danish  king. 
From  this  time  till  1132  Denmark  enjoyed  repose, 
and  the  king  and  his  minister  were  employed  in 
making  wholesome  regulations  in  church  and  state. 
In  that  year  disputes  arose  between  Canute  and 
the  bishop  of  Sleswick,  which  were  terminated  by 
the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  the  bishop.  A 
proof  of  the  consideration  in  which  the  crown  of 
Denmark  was  held,  appeared  in  1193,  when  Philip 
II.  of  France  sent  to  demand  in  marriage  the  kin^s 
sister,  the  beautiful  Ingelburga.  From  some  dis- 
gust, however,  he  divorced  her  the  year  after  their 
■urrbige.  Tlie  Danish  marine  was  very  powerful 
in  this  reign,  and  by  its  aid  the  idolatroui  Vandals 


and  Prussians  were  reduced  to  obedience  mid  tk*- 
faith  of  the  gospel.  Wars  with  Otho  marquia  of 
Brandenburg,  and  Adolphus  earl  of  Holstein,  sac* 
ceeded,  in  which  the  king^b  brother  Valdemar  dis- 
played his  martial  talents,  and  peatly  enlarged  tkm 
bounds  of  the  Danish  territories.  Canute  died  tm 
1203,  with  the  character  of  a  pious  and  welUdia- 
posed  prince,  whose  success  was  chiefly  owing  to 
his  ministers  and  generals. 

CANUTE,  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  king  of  tke 
Vandals,  was  the  son  of  Eric  III.  kin^  of  DenmulL 
He  obtained  from  his  uncle  King  Nicholas  Cke  go- 
vernment of  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  then  nti 
by  Henry  of  Godeschal,  prince  of  the  Va 
Canute  defeated  and  obliged  him  to  sne  for  | 
and  at  the  same  time  by  his  just  and  generons  < 
duct,  so  engaged  his  esteem,  that  Henry  np 
death-bed  appointed  him  guardian  to  his  en 
and  put  his  kingdom  into  his  hands.  Cnnnte,  by 
his  success,  became  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  soon 
after  was  invested  by  the  Emperor  Louiaize^  with 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Vandals,  or  Obotrites.  This 
elevation  excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  Nicheks 
and  his  family,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  i 


the  life  of  Canute,  on  pretence  of  his  aspiring  to  the 
crown  of  Denmark.  He  escaped  at  the  timc^  and 
his  integrity  was  recognised  by  Queen  Margaret  «f 
Denmark,  who  espoused  his  cause.  After  her  death, 
machinations  were  renewed,  and  by  the  twaihiij 
of  Magnus  son  of  Nicholas,  Canute  was  attacked  on 
a  journey  in  a  wood  and  barbarously  slain  in  1133L 
Historians  lavish  upon  this  prince  every  noiUe  and 
excellent  quality  that  can  dignify  a  throne ;  and  it 
appears  from  the  revenue  taken  on  his  mnrdersni 
that  his  memory  was  held  in  great  respect  br  his 
subjects.  Though  reliffion  seems  to  have  haa  no 
share  in  his  fate,  the  church  of  Rome  has  thought 
proper  to  place  him  among  its  saints  and  martyis. 

CANUTE,  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Eric  the  H<dy, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  about  the  year  1160^ 
took  reftige  in  Norwav  on  suspicion  of  tne  designs 
of  the  succeeding  king  Charles  against  his  hfe  - 
Charles,  however,  gave  him  a  friendly  invitatioB  to 
return,  and  settled  upon  his  son  the  succetsiott  ta 
the  crown ;  but  Canute  chose  to  remain  in  Norway. 
After  living  there  some  years,  he  levied  troons,  sua- 
denly  marched  into  Sweden,  surprised  ana  made 
prisoner  Charles,  and  having  beheaded  hisa  as  ac- 
cessary to  his  father's  death,  ascended  the  Anone  it 
1169.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  comMnsJ 
army  of  Danes  and  Goths,  who  assembled  to  revenge 
Charles's  death,  and  thenceforth  reigned  duriiig 
twenty-three  years  over  Sweden  and  Gothland,  in  a 
state  of  tranauillity,  disturbed  only  by  one  inroad  of 
the  Courlanders  and  Esthonians.  He  is  allowed  to 
have  governed  with  great  capacity  the  kingdom  ha 
acquired  perhaps  by  injustice,  and  his  reign  was 
prosperous  to  his  country.  He  died  in  1192  or  1191 

CAOURSIN  (William),  a  native  of  Douay,and 
chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  knights  of  ^hooes  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  compiled  the  statutes  of  ths 
order,  and  wrote  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes 
by  the  Tqrks,  in  1480;  and  also  several  tracts 
relating  to  Prince  Zizim,  son  of  the  sultan  Ma 
hometlT. 

CAPACOIO  (Julius  Cjksar),  was  bom  ia 
Campagnia,  studied  the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Na 

Sles,  and  was  emploved  bv  Francis  de  la  Reters^ 
ukeof  Urbino^  in  the  emieation*of  his  son.    H# 
died  in   1631,  author  of   '<  Historia  PnteoUaa^" 
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"II  principe,"  *' Iratato  de  Timpl^ae,"  "Historial  CAPELL  (Edward),  a  dramatic  critic,  was 
Kapmitana,"  and  *^  Illiutrium  miUieram  et  virornm  born  in  1713  at  Trostoit,  near  Burf  in  Suffolk.  He 
HUtoria,'*  4to.  obtaioad  tike  office  of  deputy  inspector  of  the  plays 


CAPANEUS  (in  fabulooi  hiatory),  a  noble  Ar- 
giTe,  son  of  Hipponot»  and  AsUnome,  and  husband 
of  Kradne.  He  was  so  impious^  that  when  he  went 
tu  the  Theban  war,  be  declared  that  he  would  take 
Thebos  even  in  spite  of  Jupiter.     Such  contempt 

S revoked  the  god,  who  struck  him  dead  with  athun- 
erbolt  His  body  was  burnt  separately  from  the 
others,  and  bis  wife  threw  herself  on  the  burning 
pile  to  mingle  her  ashes  with  his.  U  is  said  that 
^sculapius  restored  him  to  life. 

CAPARANIA,  a  vestal  virgin  of  Rome,  who 
lived  under  the  consulates  of  L.  Fabius,  Maximus 
Gorges,  and  L.  Manlius  Vitulus,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
489,  B.C.  265.  A  contagious  disease  having  broken 
out  in  the  city,  it  was  considered  to  be  sent  by  the 
god  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  Caparania's 
vows  of  chastity,  which  was  discovered  about  the 
same  time,  and  she  was  in  consequence  condemned 
to  inhumation,  which  she  prevented  by  suicide. 

CAPASSO  (Nicholas),  a  Neapoliun  divine, 
born  in  1671,  whose  poetical  performances  in  Latin 
and  Italian  are  held  in  great  esteem.  An  edition 
of  these  was  published  at  Naples  in  1780,  4to.  He 
also  translated  the  Iliad  into  Italian,  and  died  in 
1746. 

CAPECB  (Scipio),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Latin  poets  of  Italy,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Kaples  towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
university  of  Naples.  Little  more  is  known  of  his 
life  than  that  he  was  in  tho  service  of  Ferdinand 
Sanseverino,  prince  of  Salerno.  It  appears  from 
his  works  that  he  was  living  in  1561.     Capecc  be- 

SA  to  make  himself  known  as  a  poet,  by  a  work  in 
ree  books  to  the  praise  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
entitled  "  De  Vate  Maximo."  But  his  poetical  re- 
putation was  principally  founded  on  another  poem 
in  two  books,  '*  De  Principiis  Rerum,"  first  printed 
1542,  and  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  III.  This  poem, 
with  a  translation  and  learned  annotations  of  the 
Abb^  Ricci,  was  reprinted,  together  with  the  other 
poems,  of  Capece,  at  Venice,  in  1754. 

CAPEL  (ARTHua,  Lord),  distinguished  as  an 
adherent  of  Charles  I.  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Capel,  knt,  and  In  1640  represented  the  county  of 
Hertford.  At  fii»t  he  voted  with  the  parliament,  and 
even  supported  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford ;  but  his  views  changing  as  the  quarrel  pro- 
ceeded, he  was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Capel,  of  Hadeham.  In  1649  he 
defended  Colchester,  in  conjunction  with  Lisle  and 
others,  against  the  parliamentary  forces,  but  being 
obliged  to  surrender,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
from  which  he  made  his  escape.  Beine  however 
retaken,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
which  sentence  was  changed  to  beheading,  and  car- 
ried  into  execution  March  9,  1649.  He  endured 
his  fate  with  great  magnanimity,  and  left  behind  him 
a  volume  of  meditations,  and  several  interesting 
letters.—- Arthur,  his  son,  was  created  earl  of  Essex 
at  the  Restoiation,  and  was  employed  as  ambas- 
sador to  Denmark,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland; 
and  in  1679  became,  for  a  few  months  only,  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  Accused  of  being  concerned  in 
the  rye-house  plot,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
in  1683,  where  he  was  found  a  few  days  afterwards 
with  his  throat  cut 
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from  the  dake  of  Grafton,  and  in  1745  he  projected 
an  edition  of  Shakspcare,  duly  collated,  and  of  the 
greatest  accuracy.  This  edition,  which  at  first  ap- 
peared without  notes  or  commentary,  except  the 
introduction,  &c.,  has  been  entirely  superseded  by 
those  of  Malone,  Read,  &c.  He  was  also  the  editor 
of  a  volume  of  ancient  poem"  called  "  Prolusions,*' 
and  of  the  alteration  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  as 
performed  at  Drury-lane  in  1758.  He  died  in  1781, 
having  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  on  Shakspcare ; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  transcribed 
the  works  of  that  poet  ten  times  with  his  own  hand. 
GAPELLA  (Marcianl'S  Min^cus  Felix),  a 
Latin  poet  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  to  have  ar- 
rived at  the  proconsular  dignity.  Hi  wrote  a  va- 
riety of  pieces  in  the  barbarous  and  affected  style 
of  the  age,  of  which  the  only  one  which  has  come 
down  to  our  times  is  entitled  *'  De  nuptiis  Philologim 
&  Mercurii,  &  de  septem  artlbus  libcralibus." — "On 
the  Nuptials  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  and  on  the 
Seven  liberal  Arts.'*  To  this  title  is  commonly 
added  that  of  "  Satyricon."  The  author  himself 
terms  it  "  Satyra,"  It  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1599.— An  early  Capella,  a  writer  of  elegy,  is 
commemorated  by  Ovid,  de  Ponto. 

CAPELLO  (Bianca),  an  Italian  lady  famous 
for  her  extraordinary  adventures  and  final  elevation, 
was  born  at  Venice  about  1542.      She  was   the 
daughter  of  Bartolomeo  Capello,  a  patrician  of  that 
city.     Opposite  to  her  father's  house,  the  Salviati, 
a  great  mercantile  family  of  Florence,  had  estur 
blished  a  bank,  and  committed  it  to  the  care  of  one 
Pietro  Buonavventuri,  a  Florentine  youth  of  low 
extraction,  whom  they  had   engaged  as  a  clerk. 
Buonavventuri,  handsome,  adventurous,  and  much 
addicted    to    intrigue,    formed  a   connection  with 
Bianca,  who  took  him  for  one  of  the  principals  in 
the  house.     After  their  intercourse  had  for  some 
time  been  carried  on  in  secrecy,  the  effects  of  it 
became  such  as  could  not  be  concealed ;  on  which 
account,  Bianca  resolved  upon  an  elopement  with 
her  lover.     She  furnished  herself  with  a  casket  of 
jewels,  and  leaving  Venice  by  night,  at  length  safely 
arrived  with  him  at  Florence,  and  was  lodged  in 
the  house  of  his  father,  where  she  was  delivered  of 
a  daughter.     She  had  been  married  to  Buonav- 
venturi on  the  road,  at  a  village  near  Bologna. 
She  Hied  for  some  time  with  her  husband  in  ob- 
scurity, continually  under  apprehensions  of  being 
discovered  by  emissaries  ftom  Venice,  where  her 
elopement  had  excited  much  indignation  in  all  her 
family.     At  length,  cither  accident  or  contrivance 
introduced  her  to  the  acquaintance  of  Francis,  son 
of  Cosmo  ffrand  duke  of  Tuscany,  on  whom  his  fa 
ther  had  devolved  all  the  power  and  dignity  of  tho 
sovereignty.     The  uncommon  beauty  and  engaging 
manners  of  Bianca  made  such  an  impression  on 
Francis,  that   he  became   her  declarea  protector, 
negotiated  in  her  favour  with  her  friends  at  Venice, 
and  on  failure  of  success,  drew  her  from  her  obscure 
situation,  settled  her  in  a  splendid  palace,  and  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  her  company.     He 
created  Buonavventuri  his  chamberlain,  and  gave 
him  a  large  sway  in  public  affairs,  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  the  Florentines,  whom  he  treated  with  the 
tyranny  and  haughtiness  usual  in  foreign  favourites 
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of  low  origin.    BiancE)  in  the  mean  time,  was  in~ 
trodaced  at  court,  and  became  the  centre  of  general 
admiration;  and  the  captivated  Francis  solemnly 
promised  her  marriage  in  case  they  should  mutually 
be  freed   from  their  present  engagements.     Her 
freedom  took  place  in  a  few  years ;  for  Buonay- 
venturi,  having  formed  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  and  behaved  with  the  ^^reatest  insolence 
to  her  family,  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  one 
night  in  156§.     Francis,  who  had  at  least  connived 
at  his  fate,  now  more  openly  displayed  his  attach- 
ment  to  Bianca,  and  she  was  avowedly  proclaimed 
his  mistress.     She  exerted  all  her  art  in  eaining 
over  to  her  interest  some  of  the  princip^of  the 
Medici  family,  particularly  the  Cardinal  Ferdinand, 
Francis's  next  brother.     As  the  want  of  a  male 
heir  by  his  duchess,  Joan  of  Austria,  was  a  source 
of  great  mortification  to  Francis,  and  even  a  na- 
tural son  was  what  he  passionately  desired.  Bianco, 
who  had  bom  no  child  since  her  first  daughter,  and 
whose  intemperate  way  of  life  left  her  little  hopes  of 
becoming  a  mother,  determined  to  introduce  a  sup- 
posititious child  to    his    bed.      This    scheme  she 
brought  to  effect  in  1576,  two  years  after  the  death 
of  the  old  Duke  Cosmo;  and  after  counterfeiting 
labour,  she  presented  to  her  deluded  lover  the  new- 
bom  male  infant  of  a  poor  woman,  which  he  joyfully 
received  as  his  own,  and  named  Antonio.     Bianca 
is  charged  with  several  secret  murders  perpetrated 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  who  were  privy  to 
this  fraudulent  transaction.     Francis,  however,  had 
a  legitimate  son  born  to  him  the  ensuing  year ;  and 
this  event  appeared  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  grand-duchess  and  himself,  whose  union 
Bianca's  influence  had  greatly  disturbed.     Bianca 
for  a  time  retired  from  court,  but  her  intercourse 
with  Francis  was  still  carried  on,  though  with  more 
secrecy*    At  length  the  death  of  the  grand-duchess 
opened  to  her  a  full  prospect  of  that  crown  to  which 
she  had  so  long  aspired ;  and,  after  a  short  delay, 
she  was  united  to  Francis  by  a  private  marriage. 
Her  ambition,  however,  was  to  be  gratified  by  no- 
thing less  than  sharing  publicly  with  him  the  ducal 
throne,  and  she  soon  persuaded  him  to  comply  with 
her  wishes.     He  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Venice, 
to  inform  the  senate  of  his  marriage  with  Bianca, 
and  to  request  them  to  confer  upon  her  the  title  of 
daughter  of  the  republic.    That  government  gladly 
received  the  proposal,  as  a  means  of  extending  the 
authority  of  the  republic ;  and  in  one  of  the  most 
magnificent    embassies    ever    sent    from    Venice, 
"Bianca  was  solemnly  crowned  daughter  of  the  state, 
proclaimed  ((rand-duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  installed 
m  all  the  honours  and  dignities   of  sovereignty. 
This  event  took  place  in  1579.     Her  conduct  m 
this  high  station  was  directed  to  the  securing  herself 
by  obtaining  the  good-will  of  the  different  members 
of  the  house  of  Medici,  and  reconciling  their  differ- 
ences. But  though  she  was  apparently  successful  in 
this  point,   she  was  never  able  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  her  subjects,  who  had  always  hated  her 
as  the  seducer  of  their  prince,  and  regarded  her  as 
a  most  profligate  and  abandoned  woman,  capable  of 
every  crime.      A  thousand  absurd  stories   of  her 
cruelty  and  propensity  to  magical  arts  were  propa- 
gated, some  of  which  are  still  part  of  the  popular 
tradition  of  Florence.     In  return,  she  employed  a 
train  of  spies,  who  ^avc  her  information  of  all  that 
passed  in  the  interior  of  families,  and  enabled  her 
to  defeat  all  macj^nations  against  herself  and  the 


duke.  In  1582  the  legitimate  son  of  Francis  by  th« 
former  grand-duchess  died;  and  soon  after,  tlie 
grand-duke  declared  Antonio  his  lawful  son.  Yet 
we  are  told  that  Bianca  had  confessed  to  Frascis 
that  he  was  only  a  supposititious  child;  and  this 
strange  contradiction  throws  a  mystery  upon  the 
story  of  Bianca  as  far  as  the  real  parentage  of  An- 
tonio is  concerned.  Ferdinand,  however,  next  heir, 
was  naturally  made  jealous  of  his  brother's  inten- 
tions relative  to  the  succession ;  and  his  suspicum 
was  aggravated  by  reports  spread  at  different  times 
of  the  pregnancy  of  Bianca.  By  the  beginning  of 
1587,  however,  it  appears  that  all  expectations  of 
further  progeny  were  at  an  end,  and  that  Bianca 
was  in  aanger  of  falling  into  a  bad  state  of  heahk. 
A  perfect  reconciliation  between  the  two  bTodien^ 
mediated  by  Bianca,  seemed  now  to  have  taken 

?lace,  and   Ferdinand,  in  the  month  of  October, 
587,  paid  a  visit  to  Florence.     He  had  been  there 
but  a  short  time,  when  Francis  fell  ill  at  his  hunting 
villa  of  Poggio  a  Cajano,  whither  he  had  been  ac- 
companied by  his  brother;  and  two  days  afterwnds 
Bianca  was  seized  with  the  same  complaint,  which 
is  described  to  have  had  the  symptoms  of  a  fever. 
They    both    died    after  about  a   week's    illness, 
Bianca  being  then   in  her  forty-fifth  year.     The 
sudden  occurrence  of  their  deaths,  joined  to  the 
known  character  of  the  Medici  family,  cmnsed  a 
suspicion  of  poison :  and  stories  have  been  related 
of  the  manner  of  its  exhibition,  and  an  acoonat  of 
their  deaths  has  been  given  conformable   to  this 
supposition.     But  as  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
peculiar  reason  at  that  time  for  the  commission  of 
such  a  crime  by  any  of  the  parties,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  a  malignant  fever,  in  an  unhealthy  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  aggravated  by  habitnal  intern* 
perance,  was  the  real  cause  of  this  catastrophe. 
Ferdinand,  indeed,  by  the  indignity  with  which  he 
treated  the  memory  and  remains  of  Bianca,  suffici- 
ently proved  the  insincerity  of  his  retx>nciliatiofi  to 
her.     He  affected  to  consider  her  as  no  real  mem- 
ber of  the  ducal  family,  would  not  permit  her  to  ha 
buried  in  the  family  vault,  and  took  care  to  have 
the  illegitimacy  of  Antonio  solemnly  recognised. 
Bianca  was  possessed  of  all  the  arts  and  allure- 
ments, as  well  as  of  all  the  external  graces,  of  her 
sex ;  and  the  power  she  so  long  retained   over  a 
man    early  inured  to    pleasure  and    addicted  to 
change,    bespeaks   uncommon  talents  for  fiemale 
sway.    That  her  early  connection  vrith  Francu  vas 
of  the  innocent  kind  some  of  her  panegyrists  have 
pretended,  no  one  who  knows  the  woiid  will  be- 
lieve.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  hatred  of  the  Florentines  has  oc- 
casioned much  exaggeration  in  the  tale  of  her  vices 
and  craelties. 

CAPILLANA,  a  Peruvian  princess,  who  died 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  was  the  mis- 
tress of  Pizarro,  the  Spanish  conqueror  of  Peiu; 
after  whose  death  she  spent  her  time  in  seclastoa 
from  the  world.  She  had  embraced  the  CLristiaa 
religion;  and  was  acquainted  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  library  of 
the  Dominican  friars  at  Puna  was  preserved  a 
manuscript  of  her  composition. 

CAPILUPI  (Lblio,  Camillo,  Ippolito,  and 
Julio),  all  distinguished  as  modem  Latin  poets, 
were  natives  of  Mantua.  Lelio,  bora  in  1501,  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  his  skiU  in  the  composi- 
tion of  cantos ;  and  he  converted  the  Tersea  of  his 
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townsman  Virgil  to  uses  to  which  they  would  seem 
originally  Tery  little  adapted,  viz.  descriptions  of 
the  mode  of  life  in  monasteries,  and  of  the  Tenereal 
disease.  He  died  at  Mantua  in  1563. — Camillo, 
his  next  brother,  besides  his  poetical  talent,  was 
distiDguished  for  political  abilities,  and  filled  several 
posts  of  importance,  and  was  employed  in  various 
embassies.  He  died  in  1548.— Ippolito,  the  third 
brother,  bom  in  1511,  rose  to  the  highest  dignity, 
He  was  first  secretary  and  minister  at  liome  of 
Cardinal  Hercules  and  of  D.  Ferrante  Gonzaga; 
and  a  number  of  his  letters  written  to  both  are  in 
being,  the  most  interesting  of  which  relate  to  the 
war  of  Parma  and  Mirandola  carried  on  by  Pope 
Julias  III.  They  display  much  skill  in  negotiation 
and  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  masters.  Ippolito 
was  created  by  Pius  lY.  bishop  of  Fano  in  1560, 
who  sent  him  as  his  nuncio  to  Venice  in  1561.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1580.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Joachim  du  Bellay.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
Julio  was  the  brother  or  nephew  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding. With  respect  to  their  publications,  the 
"  Yirgilian  Cento  of  the  Lives  of  Monks"  was 
printed  at  Basil  in  1556,  in  a  collection  of  Latin 
poems  concerning  the  corrupt  state  of  the  church ; 
and  Meibomiua  published  "  Julii  &  Ltelii  Capilu- 
porum  fratum  Centones  Virgiliani,  &c."  at  Helm- 
atadt,  in  4to.  1600.  ^'Carmina  eorumdem"  ap- 
peared at  Rome,  4to.  1527.  The  poems  of  the 
other  brothers  are  printed  in  the  Deliciss  Poetar. 
Italor.  voL  1. 

CAPISTRAN  (John),  a  celebrated  Franciscan 
monky  was  bom  in  1385  at  Capistrano  in  Abruzzo, 
and  studied  the  law  at  Perugia,  where  he  married, 
and  had  a  judicatory  office.  Having  favoured  the 
party  of  Ladislaua  king  of  Naples,  he  was  put  in 
prison.    After  his  liberation,  he  sold  all  his'pro- 

ferty,  and  in  1415  entered  into  the  order  of  St. 
'lancis.  He  lived  a  life  of  great  austerity,  and 
through  his  reputation  was  raised  to  the  principal 
offices  of  his  oraer,  the  reform  of  which  he  laboured 
in  conjunction  with  St  Bemardine  of  Sienna.  His 
seal  caused  him  to  be  several  times  appointed  in- 

auisitor  against  the  heretics.  He  was  a  vehement 
efender  of  the  papal  authority,  and  was  deputed 
by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  to  the  council  of  Florence, 
in  order  to  promote  the  union  of  the  Greek  with 
the  Latin  church ;  and  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Milan,  to  detach  them  from  the  council  of 
BasiL  Nicholas  V.  made  him  apostolic  commissary 
in  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  where  he 
exerted  himself  with  |^reat  ardour  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Hussites,  and  in  opposing  the  Jews.  Of  the 
latter,  he  caused  many  to  be  burnt  in  Silesia,  under 
pretext  of  their  being  guilty  of  irreverence  to  the 
consecrated  bread.  Such  a  man  was  very  proper 
for  preaching  a  crusade;  accordingly  he  was  greatly 
•occeasful  in  assembling  the  army,  which,  under 
the  command  of  the  great  Huniades,  raised  the 
siege  of  Belgrade  in  1456.  He  died  in  his  sixty- 
first  year,  and  after  a  partial  beatification  by  Gre- 
gOTj  XV.  he  was  solenmly  canonized  by  Alexander 
V  III.  in  1690.  He  was  the  author  of  some  books, 
on  the  clerical  office,  the  power  of  the  pope,  against 
the  Hussites,  and  on  subjects  of  civil  and  canon 
Uw. 

CAPITO  (Atkius),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  his  age,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  Caesar. 

CAPITO  (Wolfgang  Fabbicius}^  an  eminent 


Lutheran  divine,  was  born  in  1478  at  Hagcnau  in 
Alsace.  He  first  became  a  doctor  in  medicine, 
but  afterwards  pursued  the  studies  of  theology  and 
law,  in  both  of  which  he  graduated.  In  15*20  ho 
entered  into  the  service  of  Cardinal  Albert  of  Bran- 
denbu]^,  elector  of  Mentz,  who  conferred  on  him 
letters  of  nobility.  Becoming  a  convert  to  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  he  assisted  at  the  conference  of 
Marpurg  in  1529,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the 
ablest  divines  of  his  partv.  Capito  died  of  the 
plague  in  1542,  author  of  several  works,  among 
which  were  "  Institutionum  Hebraicarum,  lib.  ii;" 
*' Euarrationes  in  Habacuc  &  Oseam;"  "Vita 
Joannis  Oecolampadii ;"  **  Responsio  de  matrimo- 
nio,  &  jure  magistrates  in  religionem." 

CAPITOLINUS  (Julius),  a  Latin  historian, 
who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  third  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  wrote  the  lives  of  the 
Emperors  Antoninus  Pius,  Verus,  Albinus,  Macrt- 
nus,  the  two  Maximins,  and  the  three  Gordians. 
These  are  come  down  to  us,  but  some  others  which 
he  composed  are  lost  He  is  neither  a  pure  nor  an 
exact  writer,  and  his  matter  is  chiefly  copied  from 
Herodian. 

CAPMANY  (Don  Antonia  db),  a  Spanish 
author,  was  born  at  Catalonia  in  1754.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are :  *<  The  Philosophy  of  Eloquence," 
8vo. ;  *'  Historical  and  Critical  Theatre  of  Spanish 
Eloouence,"  5  vols.  4to;  "The  Art  of  Translating 
the  French  into  the  Spanish  Language,"  4to.; 
**  Questiones  Criticas  sobre  varies  pnntoe  de  His- 
toria  Economica,  Politica,  y  Militar,"  48o. ;  «  His- 
tory of  the  Marine,  Commerce,  and  Arts  of  Barce- 
lona," 4  vols.  4tOf     He  died  in  1810. 

CAPNIO.     flWeRsucHLiN. 

CAPORALI  (CiBSAu),  an  Italian  poet,  was  born 
at  Perugia  in  1530.  He  was  successively  in  the 
service  of  several  cardinals,  and  died  in  the  year 
1601,  in  the  castle  of  Castiglione,  the  seat  of  his 
particular  patron,  Ascanio  marquis  of  Corgno.  He 
IS  accounted  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  those 
poets  who  wrote  in  the  berniesque  or  burlesque 
style.  Besides  his  burlesque  poems,  Capondi  also 
wrote  some  of  the  romantic  class,  as  his  "  Life  of 
Mecaenas,"  which  he  left  unfinished.  He  likewise 
composed  two  comedies,  **  Lo  Sciocco,"  and  "  La 
Ninnetta."  These  were  published  at  Venice  in 
1605.  A  collection  of  his  poems  appeared  at  the 
same  place  in  1656  and  1662,  with  the  observations 
of  his  son,  Charles. 

CAPPE  (Newcomk),  a  dissenting  minister  of 
the  Socinian  persuasion,  was  bom  at  Leeds  in 
1732^.  He  became  minister  of  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation at  York,  which  situation  he  held  for 
forty-years,  and  died  in  1800.  His  principal  works 
are  :  "  Discourses  on  the  Providence  and  Govern- 
ment of  God;"  "Remaiks  in  Vindication  of  Dr. 
Priestley ;"  and  a  ••  Selection  of  Psalms  for  Social 
Worship ;"  besides  various  single  Sermons,  Letters, 
&c.  Two  years  after  his  death  were  published 
"Critical  Remarks  on  many  important  parts  of 
Scripture,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life,"  by  the  editor, 
his  widow,  Catherine  Cappo,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  this 
work  he  attacks  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  and  en 
deavours  to  establish  those  opinions  with  regard  to 
various  parts  of  the  New  Testament  adopted  by  the 
modern  U  nitarians. 

CAPPEL  (Lewis),  an  eminent  French  Pro- 
testant minister  and  Scripture  critic,  was  bom  at 
Sedan,  in  1585      He  became  minister  and  profes- 
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lor  of  the  Hebrew  language  at  Saamur,  and  in  the 
oontrovony  concerning  &e  aotiquity  of  the  He- 
brew  points,  pabliBhed  an  elaborate  work,  en- 
titled, "  Arcanum  Punetoationis  revelatam,"  Leyd. 
1624,  in  which  he  brought  strong  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  points  were  not  used  by  the  original 
Hebrew  writers,  but  were  added  to  the  text  by  the 
Masorethes.  He  also  asserted  that  the  characters 
composing  the  Hebrew  text  were  those  which  the 
Chaldeans  used  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
that  the  Jews  before  that  period  always  employed 
the  Samaritan  character.  This  hypothesis  raised  a 
great  alarm  in  the  reformed  and  Lutheran  churches, 
being  considered  as  having  a  direct  tendency  to 
diminish  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  place  it  on 
a  level  with  tradition.  Cappel  pursued  his  plan  in 
another  still  more  famous  work,  entitled,  **  Critica 
Sacra,"  fol.  Paris,  1650,  which  contains  various 
readings,  and  a  list  of  the  errors  of  copyists  in  the 
Bible,  accompanied  with  critical  remarks.  It  was 
warmly  attacked  by  John  Buxtorf  in  his  '*  Anticri- 
tica,"  and  by  other  divines ;  but  Grotius  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  author,  expressing  his  approbation  of 
the  work.  Cappel  likewise  published  "Sacred 
Chronology,"  Paris,  1655,  which  Walton  has  re- 
printed in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Polyglott  After 
his  death  were  printed  his  "  Commentaries,  theo- 
logical and  critical,  on  the  Old  Testament,"  with 
the  defimce  of  his  "Arcanum,"  at  Amsterdam, 
1689,  fol.  This  learned  writer  died  at  Saumur,  in 
1658. 

CAPPELA  (Maurick  Antony),  bom  at  Lu- 
cerne,  in  1685,  died  there  in  1769.  He  was  skilled 
in  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  medicine,  and 
published  works  in  each  science. 

CAPPELLARI  (Janvier  Antony),  a  philoso- 
pher of  Naples,  published  a  Latin  poem  on  Comets, 
and  other  works  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Whilst  staying  at  Palermo,  he  was  falsely  accused 
of  high  treason,  and  beheaded  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1702. 

CAPPELLO  (BbrnardoX  a  celebrated  Italian 
poet,  was  born  at  Venice  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  contracted  a  particular 
intimacy  with  Bembo,  and  was  proceeding  happily 
in  the  career  of  letters,  when  an  opinion  maintained 
by  him  in  the  senate,  which  was  thought  dangerous 
to  the  public  tranquillity,  occasioned  his  perpetual 
banishment  to  the  isle  of  Arbe  in  Sclavonia,  in 
1540.  After  having  continued  there  two  years, 
being  cited  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  he 
th6uffht  it  most  prudent  to  take  refuge  with  his  wife 
and  family  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  where  he  was 
honourably  received  by  Cardinal  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  and  appointed  to  the  government  of  Orvieto 
and  Tivoli.  After  passinp;  some  time  at  Pesaro,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  died  there  in  1565,  still  re- 
gretting that  he  could  never  regain  the  favour  of 
his  countrymen,  and  revisit  his  native  place.  Thp 
"  Canxonier"  of  Capello  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  pleasing,  dignified,  and  elegant  productions  of 
that  age. 

CAPPERONNIER  (Claude),  a  learned  philo- 
loffist,  was  the  son  of  a  tanner,  and  bom  at  Mont- 
didier  in  Picardy  in  1671.  An  uncle,  who  was  a 
Benedictine,  discovering  his  talents  for  letters,  per- 
suaded his  parents  to  send  him  to  the  college  oi 
Montdidier,  where  he  studied  eighteen  months.  Hv 
finished  his  theological  studies  in  a  seminary  at  Pari 9, 
«nd  after  taking  orders,  had  a  small  benefice,     in 


1700  he  accepted  of  the  offered  hoepiulity  ofll. 
Colesson,  professor  of  law,  who  had  been  his  scholar, 
and  lived  in  his  house  above  ten  years,  stodybg 
with  great  assiduity,  especially  the  Greek  aathori. 
During  his  abode  there,  he  was  invited  by  the  uai- 
venity  of  Basil  to  a  professorship  extnu>rdi]iary  of 
Greek,  with  haxkdsome  appointments  for  life,  and 
fiill  liberty  of  conscience,  but  he  declined  the  offer. 
In  1710  he  was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  ednca- 
tion  of  the  duldren  of  M.  Croxat,  in  whoae  Ihoii^ 
he  continued  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  waa  noou- 
nated  in  1722  professor  of  Greek  in  the  royal  college 
of  Paris,  and  on  taking  possession  of  his  post,  he 
pronounced  a  Latin  oration  on  the  use  ana  excel- 
lence of  the  Greek  language,  which  was  much  ap- 
plauded. In  1725  he  published  an  excellent  cditiaB 
of  "  Quintilian,"  in  folio,  dedicated  to  the  king; 
who  rewarded  him  with  a  pension.  In  172$  hs 
printed  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ''  An  Apology  for  So- 
phocles," and  died  in  1744.  He  had  prepsied 
many  works  for  the  press,  among  which  the  matt 
considerable  were  an  edition  of  the  *'  Antiqni  Rhe- 
tores  Latini,"  with  notes  and  illustrationa,  which 
has  since  been  published  at  Strasburg,  1756,  4to.;  { 
and  "  Philological  Observations,"  on  a  great  rarictj 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which  would  make 
several  volumes  in  4to.*— John  CAPPEROKicras,  t 
relation  of  the  preceding,  and  his  successor  as  Greek 
professor,  published  an  edition  of  "  Cesar's  Com- 
mentaries," 2  vols.  12mo.  1756,  and  of  "The  Co-  | 
medies  of  Plautus,"  3  vols.  12mo.  1759.  He  died 
in  1774,  aged  fifty-nine. 

CAPRANICA  (Nicholas  da),  cardinal,  aa 
eminent  political  character  and  patron  of  leafniop, 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  1400.  He  studied  at  Padnt 
and  Bologna,  and  the  reputation  he  acquired  in- 
duced Pope  Martin  Y.  to  make  him  his  clerk  of  tht 
chamber,  and  afterwards  his  secretary.  He  wm 
employed  by  that  pontiff  in  several  dfficult  com- 
missions,  both  civil  and  military  ;  and  was  created 
by  him  bishop  of  Fermo,  and  governor  of  the  ducky 
of  Spoleti,  %nd  secretly  nominated  for  the  canfi- 
nalate.  Martin,  however,  dying  before  he  had 
declared  his  appointment,  the  cminals'  condaw 
refused  to  recognise  Capranica ;  and  Pope  Engeaias 
IV.  not  only  did  the  same,  but  in  coBseqoence  of 
some  malignant  representations,  despoiled  him  of 
his  property,  and  attempted  to  seize  his  pctson. 
He  made  his  escape  to  Philip-Maria  Viscooti,  duke 
of  Milan,  who  sent  him  to  the  council  of  Basil, 
where  he  so  well  pleaded  his  cause,  that  his  right 
to  the  purple  was  established.  Eugenias  at  'kawtk 
was  reconciled  to  him,  and  deputing  him  as  ais 
legate  to  the  Marche  of  Ancona,  gave  him  tika 
command  of  an  army  destined  to  de&nd  that  pr»* 
vince  against  Francis  Sforza.  The  cardinal,  how- 
ever, was  not  successful  as  a  general.  The  troooi 
of  the  church  ran  away,  and  he  escaped  with  diS- 
culty  after  being  wounded.  He  was  afterwardf 
employed  by  Eugenius  and  the  two  soccecdiag 
popes  in  important  negotiations ;  and  gained  par- 
ticular apnlaose  by  pacifying  the  domestic  dissen- 
sions of  the  Genoese,  and  by  procuring  a  peace 
between  Alphonso  king  of  Naples  and  the  chnrci. 
In  his  private  life  he  was  a  great  encouragersf 
learning  and  of  learned  men,  of  whom  he  was  ac- 
customed to  collect  a  number  in  the  afternoon,  aad 
discuss  with  them  some  topic  of  erudition.  He  wrote 
some  works  on  religious  subjects,  more  distingoidwd 
for  their  learning  than  elegance  of  style.    He  di- 
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lected,  th«t  after  liis  death  the  palace  in  which  he 
liTed  ehoiild  he  made  a  college  for  the  xnatntenaQce 
of  students,  for  which  purpose  he  assigned  liberal 
funds,  and  bequeathed  to  it  his  library. 

CAPRI  ATA  (PiXRRX-GiovANNi),  an  esteemed 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  where  he  followed 
the  profession  of  an  advocate,  and  flourished  in  the 
soYenteenth  century.  He  wrote  in  Italian  a  history 
of  the  transactions  in  Italy  during  his  own  time, 
in  which  he  relates  facts  with  great  clearness, 
asd  displays  much  sagacity  in  pointing  oat  their 
causes.  Capriata  published  two  parts  of  his  history 
in  his  life-time,  containing  the  transactions  from 
1613  to  1644;  the  third  part,  extending  to  1660, 
was  published  by  his  son  after  his  death.  An  En- 
glish translation  has  been  given  of  the  whole. 

CARACAL  LA,  a  Roman  emperor,  was  the  son 
of  the  Emperor  Severus  and  Julia  Domna,  and  was 
bom  in  the  year  188.     His  original  appellation  was 
Batnanui,  istat  his  maternal  grandfather ;  but  his 
father,  when  become  emperor,  caused  him  to  assume 
the  names  of  Marcus  Aurelias  Antonintu,  those  by 
which  he  always  distinguished  himself  on  royal  oc- 
casions.   The  name  Caraealla  was  only  a  kind  of 
nick-name  derived  from  that  of  a  Gaulish  garment 
which  he  took  a  fancy  to  wear,  and  to  distribute  in 
presents  to  the  soldiers  and  people.     At  the  early 
age  of  eight  he  was  declared  Ceesar  by  his  Ihther ; 
and  three  years  afterwards  the  title  of  Augusttu  was 
conferred  upon  him,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
younger  brother  Geta  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Gnaar.     His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  prc- 
torian  prefect  Plautian  took  place  in  203.     As  the 
two  youths  advanced  in  yean,  they  distinguished 
tJiemselves  by  their  licentiousness,  and  by  a  mu- 
tual aversion,  which  grew  to  an  implacable  hatred 
that  iras  the  ruiinsr  principle  of  their  lives.     Their 
father  endeavourea  to  hold  the  balance    between 
them  as  evenly  as  possible,  and,    as   their   ages 
did  not  greatly  differ,  he  raised  Geta  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  name  of  Antoninus,  and  the  dignity 
of  Augustus,  and  made  them  colleages  in  the  con- 
anlate  in   206.     This   anticipation   of   the  highest 
lianours,  however,  only  seemed  to  augment  their 
mntaaft  jealousy.      Caraealla,  whose   temper  was 
fierce  and  haughty,  asserted  the  riebt  of  primogeni- 
tfue,  while  the  gentler  Geta  trusted  to  the  affections 
of  the  people  and  soldiery,  which  he  cultivated  by 
popular  manners.    The  conduct  of  Caraealla  still 
grew  worse,  when  Severus,  as  a  last  effort  to  re- 
claim him,  took  him  as  his  companion  in  the  Cale- 
d<inian  war.     Here,  if  the  poems  of  Ossian  deserve 
to  be  cited  as  authorities,  he  incurred  a  signal  dis- 
grace ;  for  the  heroic  Finsal  is  represented  as  gain- 
ing a  victory  on  the  banas  of  the  Carun,  in  which 
"  Caracul,  the  son  of  the  kicg  of  the  world,  fled  from 
his  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride.'*     Caraealla 
now  employed  himself  in  plots  and  intrigues  to  se- 
cure the  sole  succession  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  was  manifestly  approaching.     On  their  dis- 
covery,   the  aged  emperor  exerted    himself  with 
vigour  to  bring  the  conspirators  to  justice,  all  of 
whom,  but  the  prince  himself,   he  capitally  con- 
demned, and  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  par- 
don.    After  this  detection,  Caraealla  endeavoured 
to  excite  a  sedition  in  the  army  ;  and  failing  in  his 
purpose,  he  actually  drew  his  sword  to  kill  his  &ther 
as  be  was  following  him  on  horseback  at  the  head  of 
his  army.     The  cries  of  the  emperor's  attendants 
caused  him  to  turn  round  in  time  to  prevent  the 


parricide ;  and  he  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
pass  over  the  attempt  in  silence.     He  afterwards 
endeavoured,  though  vainly,  to  make  his  son  sensible 
of  the  enormity  of  his  crime.    The  unnatural  youth, 
it  is  said,  could  not  even  patiently  wait  the  effects 
of  the  last  illness  which  carried  off  his  father  at  York 
in  the  year  211,  but  endeavoured  to  bribe  his  phy- 
sicians to  hasten  the  event  by  poison.    At  the  death 
of  Severus,  Caraealla  and  Geta  were  proclaimed 
joint  emperors,  according  to  the  will  of  iheir  father, 
by  the  troops,  whose  fidelity  the  elder  brother  was 
unable  to  corrupt     Caraealla   had,  indeed,  some 
titular  superiority ;  but  the  imperial  power  of  both 
was  co-equal.     A  feigned  reconciliation  even  took 
place  between  them ;  but  Caraealla  nourished  pro- 
jects which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  grant  a 
favourable  peace  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Caledo- 
nians, and  return  to  Rome.     The  dissension  of  the 
brothers  broke  out  again  on  their  march  homewards ; 
and  when  arrived  at  the  imperial  palace,  they  made 
its  vast  circuit  serve  for  the  cantonment  of  two  hos- 
tile  garrisons,  between  which  no  communication 
subsisted,  while  each  employed  the  utmost  vigilance 
in  guarding  against  surprise  from  the  other.     At 
length  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  for  a  division 
of  the  empire ;  but  although  Europe  and  the  west- 
em  part  of  Africa  were  assigned  to  Caraealla,  and 
Asia  and  Egypt  to  Geta,  the  partition  never  actu- 
ally took  place.     The  stronger  of  the  rival-brothers, 
as  their  father  had  predicted,  destroyed  the  weaker, 
and  seized  upon  his  share.     The  circumstances  of 
the  murder  of  Geta  were  peculiarly  shocking.  Cara- 
ealla hypocritically  pretended  an  earnest  desire  for 
a  reconciliation,  and   thereby  engaged  his  joyful 
mother  to  procure  him  an  interview  with  Geta  in 
her  own  apartment     Geta,  thinking  the  presence 
of  his  mother  a  sufficient  safeguard,  fell  tuto  the 
snare.     He  entered  without  attendants,  and  was 
presentlv  assaulted   by  some  centurions  whom  his 
brother  had  placed  in  ambush.     Seeing  his  danger, 
he  ran  and  threw  himself  into  his  mother's  arms, 
entreating  her  to  save  him.     The  monster  Caraealla 
urged  on  the  murderers,  and  they  slew  the  unfor- 
tunate Geta,  while  shielded  by  the  embrace  of  his 
mother,  who  was  all  covered  with  his  blood,  and 
even  received  a  wound  in  her  arm  in  attempting  to 
protect  him.    Caraealla  then  ran  to  the  camp  of  the 
pretorian  cohorts,  threw  himself  on  the  ground  before 
the  images  of  the  tutelary  deities,  and  informed  the 
bystenders    that    he    was   just    escaped  from  the 
treacherous  attempts  of  his  brother.     Geta  was  be- 
loved by  the  soldiers;  but  a  most  profuse  donative 
reconciled  them  to  his  loss,  and  the  deed  of  Cara- 
ealla was  ratified  by  their  acquiescence.  Surrounded 
by  his  ffuards,  and  armed  with  a  cuirass,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  senate,  where  he  justified   the 
action  on  the  plea  of  necessary  prevention  of  a 
similar  design  against  himself.  He  obliged  his  mo 
ther,  by  menaces  against  her  life,  to  refrain  from 
any  marks  of  sorrow  on  the  event;  and  he  put  to 
death  Fadilla,  the  only  remaining  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  for  disobeying  a  similar 
injunction.    He  also,  under  the  name  of  the  friends 
and  partisans  of  Geta,  destroyed  a  vast  number 
of  persons  whom  he  feared  or  suspected,  and  he 
seemed  solicitous  to  sweep  away  all  that  could  pre- 
serve the  remen^brance  of  Geta.     The  players  were 
even  obliged  to  suppress  in  comedies  the  name  of 
Geta,  which  was  familiarly  applied  to  the  characters 
of  slaves.     One  of  the  greatest  victims  on  this  occa- 
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sioD  wai  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  mioister  Papi* 
nian.     He  was  then  in  the  high  post  of  pretorian 
prefect;   and  being  commanaed  by  Caracalla  to 
employ  his  eloquence  in  apologising  for  the  atrocioas 
deed,  he  nobly  renlied,  "  that  it  was  easier  to  com- 
mit a  parricide  tnan  to  justify  it"     His  life  was 
soon  after  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  his  mutinous 
soldiers,  prompted  by  the  emperor.     A  number  of 
persons  of  illustrious  birth  or  merit  succeeded  to  the 
fate  of  Papinian ;  and  the  disgusting  annals  of  this 
reign  seem  only  a  repetition  of  those  of  Caligula, 
Nero,  Domitian,  and  the  worst  of  the  imperial  cata- 
logue.   Caracalla  added  to  his  other  bad  qualities  a 
contempt  for  letters,  a  mean  curiosity,  and  an  at- 
tachment for  the  lowest  and  most  worthless  charac- 
ters.    He  likewise  affected  a  hypocritical  zeal  for 
morals  and  religion,  while  he  perpetually  violated 
the  precepts  of  the  former,  and  associated  the  latter 
with  a  passion  for  the  delusive  arts  of  magic  and 
judicial  astrology.     He  abstained,  however,   from 
the  impiety,  so  common  among  his  predecessors,  of 
assuming  the  titles  and  symbols  of  U^e  deities  who 
were  the  objects  of  heathen  worship.     After  fiUine 
the  capital  with  his  cruelties  and  oppressions,  and 
levelling  the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  people,  by 
communicating  them  to  all  the  subjects  of  Lis  empire, 
he  resolved  to  imitate  Alexander  the  Great,   for 
whose  memory  he  had  an  extravagant  veneration, 
in  the  pursuit  of  military  glory.     He  mingled  with 
the  common  soldiers,  performed  all  their  duties,  and 
adopted  their  way  of  living;   and  having,  as  he 
thought,  fitted  himself  for  all  the  offices  of  a  great 
commander,  he  left  Italy  in  213^  and  began  his 
expedition  by  visiting  Gaul.     In   this  country  he 
left  various  marks  of  his  tyranny,  and  then  crossing 
the  Rhine,  made  war  upon  the  AUemans,  who  now 
first  begin  to  be  mentioned  in  history.    An  act  of 
perfidy  bv  which  he  got  into  his  power  and  massa- 
cred ail  the  youth  of  this  martial  tribe,  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  its  conqueror.     From  some  other 
German  nations  he  purchased  with  money  the  same 
title,  and  with  it  the  liberty  of  re-passing  the  Rhine 
without  molestation.    He  next  obtained  some  slight 
advantages  on  the  Lower  Danube,  over  a  people  as 
yet  unknown,  but  afterwards  too  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  decliniuff  Rome— -the  Goths. 
Passing  thence  into  Thrace,  and  crossing  the  Hel- 
lespont to  the  territory  of  ancient  Ilium,  he  honoured 
the  memory  of  Achilles  by  magnificent  solemnities 
at  his  supposed  tomb.    The  death,  either  natural  or 
bv  poison,  of  one  of  his  favourite  freedmen  at  this 
place,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  acting  with  great 
pomp  the  funeral  of  Patrodus.     At  Pergamus  he 
visited  with  profound  devotion  the  temple  of  ^scula- 
pius,  in  search  of  a  cure  for  those  disorders  of  mind 
as  well  as  body  under  which  he  was  sensible  that  he 
laboured,  and  which  were  probably  owing  to  the 
agitations   of  terror  and  remorse.     Wintering  at 
Nicomedia,  he  employed  himself  in  preparations  for 
war  against  the  Partfkians ;  but  the  intestine  divi- 
sions of  that  empire  obliged  Artabanus  the  king  to 
prevent  the  threatened  attack  by  timely  submission. 
Through  the  basest  perfidy,  he  made  captives  of  the 
kings  of'  Edessa  and  Armenia ;  but  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, by  a  sifnial  defeat,  paid  the  penalty   of  his 
master's  guilt  in   the   latter  instance.     Caracalla, 
nevertheless,  gloried  in  the  success  of  all  his  ex- 
ploits, and  wrote  haughty  and  boastful  letters  to  the 
senate  on  the  occasion.    Arriving  at  Alexandria,  he 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  this  gay  and  volatile  i>eo- 


ple  for  some  indiscreet  railleries  formerly  tfaimm  oat 
against  him,  by  one  of  the  most  horrible  maasacres 
recorded  in  history.  In  the  midst  of  those  festivities, 
by  which  his  presence  was  welcomed,  he  directed, 
from  his  post  m  the  temple  of  Serapis,  his  troops  to 
fall  upon  the  assembled  inhabitants,  and  make  an 
undistinguishing  slaughter.  Many  thonsands  of 
natives  and  strangers  fell  in  the  carnage,  and  an 
universal  pillage  succeeded,  which,  with  his  subsA- 
qnent  severities,  reduced  this  flourishing  capital 
almost  to  a  state  of  desolation.  Proceeding  thence 
towards  Parthia,  he  made  the  king's  refusu  to  give 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage  a  pretext  for  breaking- 
the  peace  concluded  between  the  empires ;  and  in  a 
sudden  incursion  he  ravaged  a  large  tract  of  country, 
and  displayed  his  base  enmity  by  opening  the  tomb  of 
the  Arsacidse,  and  scattering  their  ashes  to  the  wind. 
For  these  mighty  deeds  he  obtained  firom  the  senate 
the  appellation  of  Parthieui,  and  a  decree  for  a  tri- 
umph. The  war  was  on  the  point  of  being  renewed 
with  more  seriousness,  when  a  domestic  conspiracy 
put  an  end  to  the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  world  fay 
this  detestable  tyrant  Opilius  Macrinus,  whom  tile 
emperor  had  elevated  to  the  post  of  pretorian  prefSw^ 
had  incurred  his  jealousy  and  displeasure ;  and  opon 
the  prediction  of  a  diviner,  that  he  was  destinea  ts 
succeed  Caracalla  on  the  throne,  he  became  sliD 
more  the  object  of  suspicion.  Some  dispatches  seat 
from  the  prefect  of  Rome  to  the  emperor  would 
inevitably  have  precipitated  the  fate  m  Macrinas^ 
had  not  accident  given  him  a  knowkdge  of  dwir 
contents  before  they  reached  his  master.  Nothing 
remained  for  the  pretorian  prefect  but  to  strike  the 
first  blow.  Having  engaged  in  his  interest  a  dis- 
contented centurion  named  Martisdis,  it  was  resolved 
to  take  the  first  occasion  of  assassinating  the  eaa- 
peror.  This  was  presented  in  tibe  march  from  his 
winter-quarters  at  Edessa  to  Carrhss,  where  he 
meant  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice  at  a  celebrated 
temple  of  the  Moon.  Alighting  on  the  road  for  a 
necessary  occasion,  while  his  guards  kept  a  i 
ful  distance,  Martialis  rushed  upon  hnn  - 
patched  him  with  a  dagger.  The  assassi 
was  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  emperor's  i... 
Caracalla  perished  in  217,  at  the  age  of  I 
nine,  after  a  reign  of  somewhat  more  than  six  years. 
The  principal  historians  of  this  period  are  Herodiaii, 
Dion  Cassius,  and  Spartian. 
CARACCL  See  Carracci. 
CARACCIO  (Antony),  an  Italian  poet,  barcm 
of  Corano,  was  originally  from  Nardo  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  Of  his  tragedies,  the  most  diL 
tinguished  was  *'  II  Corradino,"  printed  in  1694. 
But  his  reputation  was  chiefly  due  to  an  epic  pcnn, 
in  forty  cantos,  entitled,  "Imperio  vendicato/* 
printed  at  Rome  in  1690. 

CARACCIOLI  (Robbrt),  a  fismons  Italian 
preacher,  was  bom  in  1425,  of  a  noble  fismily  at 
Lecce,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  obtained 
such  a  reputation  before  his  thirtieth  year,  that  he 
was  honoured  by  a  brief  from  Pope  Nicholas  Y. 
dispensing  him  from  obedience  to  his  superiors,  and 
allowing  him  to  dispose  of  himself  at  his  pleasure. 
He  was,  however,  employed  in  honourable  coor 
missions  by  the  Popes  Calliztns  III.  and  Sixtus  IV., 
and  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  first  of  Aquinoi,  and 
afterwards  of  Lecce,  where  he  died  in  1495.  All 
authors  agree  in  the  extraordinary  admiration  he 
excited  as  a  preacher,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
regarded  almost  as  a  second  St.  Paul.     Erasmo^ 
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amoog  other  stories  of  him  relates  that  once  after 
having  vith  great  animation  haransrued  in  favour 
of  a  crusade,  ne  suddenly  threw  off  nis  tunic,  and 
displayed  himself  completely  armed,  as  il  prepared 
to  march  at  the  heaaof  an  army.  Different  col- 
lections have  heen  printed  of  his  sermons,  most  of 
which  are  contained  in  an  edition  at  Venice,  3  vols. 
1430,  and  at  Lyons  in  1503. 

CARAGCIOLI  (Lxwis  Antony,  Marquis)  was 
bom  at  Paris,  in  1723^  and  became  a  colonel  in  the 
Polish  service.  He  died  in  1803,  author  of  **  Gha- 
Tactere  de  T  Amiti^ ;"  "  Conversation  avec  soi- 
mfime;"  '*  Jouissance  de  soi-m6me ;"  "  Le  veritable 
Mentor."  The  Lives  of  Cardinal  Berulle,  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  Clement  XIV.,  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
&c.  He  now  is  best  known  by  the  letters  com- 
posed by  him,  and  given  to  the  world  as  those  of 
Ganganelli,  and  translated  into  English,  4  vols.  12mo. 

GABACTACUS,  a  petty  king  of  the  Britons, 
who  reigned,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Camden, 
in  Cardigaiishire,  placed  himself^at  the  head  of  the 
Silares,  or  people  of  South  Wales,  in  a  revolt 
against  the  Romans  under  the  Governor  Ostorius, 
in  the  year  50.  He  marched  into  North  Wales, 
and  there  fought  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated, 
with  the  capture  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  He 
himself  taking  reftige  with  Cartismandua  queen  of 
the  Brigantes,  was  treacherously  delivered  up  to 
the  conqueror,  and  carried  with  his  family  to  Rome. 
The  fame  of  his  actions  having  preceded  him  thi- 
ther,  a  great  concourse  of  peo^e  attended  to  wit- 
ness the  spectacle  of  his  being  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  His  behaviour 
on  this  occasion  was  worthy  of  a  prince  who  had 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  his  people.  With  an 
erect  countenance  he  defended  his  conduct  in  a 
manly  speech ;  and  Claudius  had  the  generosity 
to  pardon  him,  with  his  brothers,  and  take  off  their 
chains.  We  find  nothing  further  recorded  of  his 
fate. 

GARAMUEL  DE  LOBKOWITZ  (John\  an 
ecclesiastic  of  a  singular  cast  of  genius»  was  born 
in  1606,  at  Madrid,  of  a  Flemish  father  and  Ger- 
man  mother.  He  entered  into  the  Cistercian 
order ;  and  after  possessing  various  church  prefer- 
ments in  the  Low-countries  and  Germany,  became 
grand  vicar  of  Cardinal  Harrach,  archbishop  of 
Prague.  Soon  after,  he  suddenly  adopted  the  mi- 
litary profession,  commanded  a  company  against 
the  Swedes,  and  acted  as  superintendant  of  the  for- 
tifications, and  engineer,  in  Bohemia.  He  then 
resumed  his  former  profession,  and  was  successively 
bishop  of  Konigsffratz  in  Bohemia,  of  Campagna 
in  Naples,  and  of  Vi|^vano  in  the  Milanese,  at 
which  last  place  he  died  in  1682.  His  works  are, 
an  "  Essay  on  Cabalistic  Grammar  ;*'  "  Daring  or 
Audacious  Grammar, "  &c. 

CARAMURU  or  DIEGO  ALVAREZ,  a  Por- 
tuguese, who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  first  European  settler  in  Brazil,  was  of  a  noble 
family,  and  a  native  of  Viana.  Being  of  an  enter- 
prising disposition,  he  embarked  in  an  expedition 
to  the  then  unknown  regions  of  South  America. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  on  the 
shoals  to  the  north  of  the  bar  of  Bahia  or  St  Sal- 
vador. Alvarez  alone  was  saved,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  made  himself  useful  to  the  cannibals, 
who  had  eaten  great  part  of  the  crew,  by  recovering 
jnany  thinrs  from  the  wreck.  Among  them  was  a 
musket  and  some  barrels  of  powder;  and  choosing 


a  fstvourable  opportunity,  when  mffny  of  the  Indians 
were  assembled,  he  charged  the  piece,  and  firing  at 
a  large  bird,  brought  it  to  the  ground.  The  women 
and  children  on  beholding  the  explosion  and  its 
effect,  shouted  "  Caramum  !  Caramuru  I"  (man  of 
fire)  and  begged  that  he  would  not  destroy  them. 
The  men,  who  were  gratified  by  his  proposal  to 
direct  his  thunder  against  their  enemies,  made  him 
their  leader,  and  marched  against  the  Tapuyas,  who 
fled  as  soon  as  they  had  experienced  the  power  of  , 
his  artillery.  From  a  slave  Caramuru  became  a 
sovereign.  The  savage  chiefs  presented  their 
daughters  for  wives,  and  he  became  the  father  of  a 
numerous  progeny,  from  which  it  is  said  some  of 
the  best  families  in  Bahia  trace  their  origin.  An 
opportunity  occurring,  Diego  embarked  on  board 
a  French  vessel  for  Europe,  with  his  favourite  wif«. 
They  were  received  with  signal  honour  at  the  court 
of  France.  The  lady  was  baptized,  the  king  and 
queen  being  her  sponsors;  after  which  her  mar- 
nage  was  celebrated.  Returning  to  his  dominions 
in  safety,  he  fdrtified  his  Uttk  capital,  which  stood 
where  Villa  Velha  was  afterwaras  erected.  The 
history  of  this  adventurer  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  poem,  entitled  **  Caramuru :  Poema  Epico 
de  Descubrimento  da  Bahia.  Coraposta  por  Fv. 
Jose  de  S.  Rita  DuraA ;"  Lisb.  1781,  Bvo.  Father 
Dura6,  the  author  of  this  piece,  was  a  native  of 
Brazil,  and  the  first  epic  poet  that  country  had 
produced. 

CARAVAG6I0  (Michabl  Anoblo  Ambrigi 
da),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  at  the  castle  of 
Caravaggio  in  the  Milanese,  in  1569.  His  fiither, 
who  was  a  mason,  emploved  him  in  making  size  for 
the  fresco  painters  in  Milan ;  and  it  was  merely  by 
seeing  them  work  that  he  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
same  art.  Nature  was  his  only  study,  and  be 
copied  her  without  selection  or  deviation.  Por- 
traiture was  his  sole  employ  for  the  first  four  or  five 
years.  He  drew  all  he  saw,  and  with  great  exact- 
ness. Being  once  shown  some  beautiful  antique 
figures  by  way  of  proposed  models,  he  turned  round 
to  a  crowd  assembled  near  the  place,  and  said, 
"  Here  are  the  models  nature  has  given  me,  with- 
out  all  your  statues :"  then  entering  a  tavern  he 
painted  to  the  life  a  gipsey  woman  passing  in  the 
street.  The  temper  of  Caravaggio  was  rude  and 
harsh,  disposed  to  quarrel,  and  to  disparage  aQ 
performances  in  comparison  with  his  own.  He 
was  continually  making  enemies ;  and  an  affair  of 
honour  he  haa  at  Milan. first  caused  him  to  quit 
that  city  for  Venice.  In  this  place  he  adopted  the 
manner  of  Giorgione,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
sweet  and  agreeable  tone  of  colouring.  After  a 
short  stay  at  Venice,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  ne- 
cessity  obliged  him  to  enter  the  work-shop  of  Jose- 
pino,  who  employed  him  in  painting  fruits  and 
flowers.  He  afterwards  was  more  suitably  em- 
ployed by  Prospero,  a  painter  of  grotesque,  in  large 
figures,  and  his  works  sold  at  considerable  prices. 
Caravaggio  at  length  opened  a  work-shop  and 
school  of  his  own  at  Rome ;  and  quitting^  his  first 
manner  of  painting,  adopted  one  consisting  of  his 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  The  walls  of  his 
room  were  blackened,  and  light  was  admitted  only 
from  the  upper  part  of  one  window,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  reflected  lights  might  give  more  force  to 
the  opposition.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
manner  was  very  great.  Young  persons  crowded 
to  him  to  acquire  an  easy  method  of  practice ;  and 
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even  Rubens,  it  is  said,  acknowlodged  him  for  his 
master  in  clair-obscnre.  All  tke  ettiu)lished  punters 
leagued  against  him,  and  iusdy  reproached  him  for 
want  of  grace,  elevation,  inyeiitioni  and  the  higher 
parts  of  the  art ;  yet  he  had  fashion  on  his  side, 
and  even  his  rivals  were  for  a  time  obliged  to  fall 
into  his  manner.  He  succeeded  best  in  portraits 
and  half  len^s,  and  trhen  he  had  a  good  tulnect, 
his  power  of  imitation  was  such  aa  to  leave  notiiiog 
to  desire.  Two  popes,  Paul  V.  and  Urban  VIIL, 
sat  to  him.  In  church  and  altar  pieces  he  suc- 
ceeded so  ill  that  his  worics  were  often  taken  down 
after  they  had  been  finished  and  pot  in  their  places. 
Gaayaggio  passed  an  unhappy  life  in  the  midst  of 
contests,  and  often  in  great  penury.  He  dressed 
meanly,  lodged  in  taverns,  and  once,  not  hansg 
money  to  pay  his  reckoning,  he  painted  a  cign  for 
the  house,  which  afterwanu  sold  for  n  large  aun. 
He  dined  many  years  off  a  piece  of  painted  canvas, 
which  served  hnn  for  a  table-doih.  He  had  a 
mortal  quarrel  with  Josepino ;  and  as  this  painter 
refosed  to  fight  with  him,  becante  he  was  not  a 
knight,  like  himself  Caravaggio  determined  to  go 
to  Malta,  and  be  received  as  a  knight-servitor. 
This  resolution  was  hastened  by  the  necessity  of 
leaving  Rome  on  account  of  having  killed  a  young 
man  with  whom  he  had  quarreUed  at  tennis.  Ca- 
ravageio  arrived  at  Malta,  where  his  reputation 
cauaea  him  to  be  employed  by  the  gran&'master, 
who  made  him  a  knight-servitor,  and  presented  him 
with  a  golden  chain,  and  two  slavee  to  attend  him. 
An  insult  which  he  ofiered  a  knight  of  distinction 
caused  him,  however,  to  be  put  in  prison.  He 
cdcaped,  got  to  Sicily,  and  thence  to  Naples ;  and 
proceeding  to  Rome,  after  several  unpleasant  ad- 
ventures, he  was  again  impiisoDed  by  mistake. 
On  being  liberated,  he  waiidered  along  the  shore 
in  search  of  a  felacca  containing  his  baggage. 
Heat  and  fatigue  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which 
he  died  at  Porto  Ercole,  in  1609,  agod  forty.     The 

Principal  works  of  this  painter  are  at  Rome, 
faples,  and  Malta.  Several  arc  interspersed  in 
cabinets.  A  few  have  been  engraved.  Caravaggio 
had  the  honour  of  being  imitated,  at  least  mr  a 
time,  by  some  great  painters,  and  of  forming  some 
eminent  scholars. 

CARAUSIU8,  emperor  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
third  centurv,  was  a  native  of  Menapia,  or  maritime 
Flanders,  of  the  lowest  origin.  By  his  experience 
as  a  pilot,  and  his  courage  as  a  commander  of  a ! 
vessel,  he  acquired  the.  notice  and  esteem  of  his 
sovereigns,  and  was  employed  on  various  occasions 
by  the  Emperor  Probus  and  his  successors.  But 
the  services  he  rendered  Maximian  against  the 
Bagauda  of  Oanl  were  the  principal  cause  of  his 
elevation.  He  accompanied  that  emperor  in  se- 
veral expeditions,  and  was  at  length  appointed  by 
him  to  the  command  of  a  souadron  assembled  at 
Boulogne,  for  the  purpose  of  dearins  the  seaa  of 
the  piratical  Pranks  and  Saxons.  In  this  situation 
he  attended  more  to  enrichin|f  himself  than  to  ful- 
filling the  object  of  his  commission.  He  connived 
at  the  excursions  of  the  corsairs,  and  only  made 
captures  of  their  ships  when  richly  laden  with  spoil, 
which  he  converted  chiefly  to  his  own  profit. 
Maximian,  discovering  his  practices,  had  resolved 
to  put  him  to  death  without  form  of  trial;  but 
Carausius,  timely  apprised  of  the  design,  sailed 
away  with  his  fleet  to  Great  Britain,  whore,  gaining 
or  cverawing  the  single  legion  and  auxiliaries  who 


guarded  the  i^nd,  he  boldly  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  and  title  <if  Augustus.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  year  1187,  when  Diocletian  and  Maxi* 
mian  wen  joint  emperors.  Caransins  displayed 
the  talents  of  a  sovereign  in  the  manner  by  which 
he  secured  his  usurpation.  He  augmented  lus  fleet, 
and  invited  the  Pranks  and  Saxons  to  serve  under 
him,  whereby  he  formed  a  powcfftil  navy,  worthy 
of  the  oonntry  which  he  ruled.  He  sncceMfully  de- 
fended his  northern  frontiers  from  the  inroMbef 
the  Caledonians;  and  he  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace,  by  inviting  from  the  Continent  a  number  U 
skilAil  workmen.  Many  of  his  coins  still  extant 
attest  his  splendour  and  opulence.  He  Mill  kept 
possession  of  Boulogne  nnd  its  vicinity ;  and  Ihas 
oeiiisr  master  of  both  sides  of  the  channel,  he  com- 
manoed  all  the  narrow  seas,  and  spread  the  tcfror 
of  his  name  from  the  Rhine  to  the  nillan  «f  Hsc- 
enles.  Hia  civil  government  was  that  of  a  tyrant 
He  kept  the  natives  of  Britain  in  a  state  of  peifoct 
sobtugatioii ;  indulged  his  own  passions  and  those 
of  his  mercenaries  at  their  expense,  and  relied  far 
support  only  upon  the  attachment  of  his  confede- 
rates  in  rapine.  The  two  enmerors  did  not  tamely 
suffer  this  dismemberment  of  the  Ronmn  dosniaioa. 
Maximian  prepared  a  naval  armament  to  attack 
him;  but  tne  fleet  of  Carausius,  better  diaciplined 
and  acquainted  with  those  seas,  defeated  tlM  na- 
perial  troops,  and  caused  the  enternriae  to  be  abaa- 
doned.  The  emperors  even  founa  it  advisable  ts 
legitimate  the  usurpation  of  Carausius  by  a  treaty, 
in  which  they  resigned  to  him  the  dominion  «f 
Britain,  and  confirmed  his  title  of  Augustas.  He 
had  reigned  some  years  in  security,  when  Cesar 
Constantius  undertook  in  292  to  recover  from  hna 
the  port  of  Boulogne.  In  this  he  mxcceeded  by 
shutting  up  the  hiurbour  with  a  mole  ;  and,  with  me 
town,  a  eonsiderable  pact  of  the  naval  force  of  Ca- 
rausius fell  into  4he  power  of  the  conqueror.  Cssi* 
stantius  then  diligently  employed  himself  in  cquip- 

S'ng  a  fleet  CM^ble  of  undertaking  the  invasion  of 
ritain ;  but  before  his  preparations  were  finished, 
his  enemy  had  perished  by  domestic  treason.  Al- 
lectus,  first  minister  of  Caraasius,  fearing  to  be  called 
to  account  for  abuses  in  hisoffic^  conspired  against 
his  master,  and  murdered  him,  in  the  year  293,  the 
seventh  of  his  reign. 

CARBO  (Caiua),  an  orator  of  Roma  in  the  time 
of  the  Gmo^  who  kiBed  himself  becanse  he  was 
unable  to  curb  the  licentious  BBannera  of  his  coua- 
trymea.— QiffBva,  his  son,  embraced  the  party  of 
Marius,  and  after  the  death  of  Cinna  was  noade  sole 
consuL  He  waa  kitted  in  Spain,  in  hia  third  con- 
sulship, by  order  of  Pompey. 

CARBURL    See  Lasc4At. 

CARCAVI  (Pbtbb  db),  a  native  of  Lyons,  was 
counsellor  to  the  parliament  at  Toulousa,  which  be 
left  about  1649,  and  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came  counsellor  to  the  graad  council,  and  keeper  of 
the  king's  library  tOl  the  death  of  M.  Colbert.  He 
possessed  a  great  knowledge  of  books,  antiquitieB, 
and  medab,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1666,  he  was  appointed  geometer.  He 
died  in  16S4. 

CARDANO  (Caboanus,  Jebomb),  a  phyeidaa 
and  philosopher,  one  of  the  most  extiaordinaiy 
charactera  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Pavia  in  1501. 
From  his  father,  who  was  a  lawyer,  physician,  and 
mathematician,  he  received  the  fint  rudiments  of 
arithmetic  and  gecmetry,  and  also  those  astroLsgioai 
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notions  which  adhered  to  him  all  his  life.  About 
the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  thevntTersityof  Payia, 
and  m  1524,  to  that  of  Padua,  where  the  next  year 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  He  visiied 
Milan  in  1529,  and  applied  for  reception  into  the 
college  of  physicians ;  bnt  meeting  wHh  a  disap- 
pointment, and  finding  other  causes  of  disgust,  he 
Totired  to  Picve  del  Saeco,  where,  in  1531,  he  mar- 
ried Lucia  Bandarina.  Falling  afterwards  into  a 
atate  of  absolute  indigeuoe,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
lectureship  of  mathemaiies  at  Milan,  and  obtained 
admission  to  the  medical  ocdlege  of  that  city  in  1539; 
and  four  years  afterwards  was  made  professor  of 
physic  there.  The  IsH  of  his  house  caused  him  to 
accept  the  same  office  at  Pavia,  but  he  was  so  ill 
rewarded  there  thai  he  nrtumod  to  Milan  after  two 
years'  absence.  In  1552  the  extent  of  his  reputation 
was  proTod  by  an  apptication  to  visit  in  his  medical 
capacity  John  Hamilton,  arehbtshopof  St  Andrew's 
in  ScoUsAid,  brother  to  the  regent,  who  was  ill  of  a 
▼iolent  asdima,  Osidan,  who  stoid  with  him  be- 
tween two  and  three  months,  left  him  mnch  relieved, 
and,  besides  being  amply  reeompeas^  had  large 
offers  to  stay  in  the  country,  which  he  rejected. 
On  his  return  he  passed  through  London,  where  he 
east  the  nativity  of  King  Edward  VL  He  eontinaed 
to  reside  in  Milan  till  1559,  when  he  went  to  Pavia, 
and  thence  to  BoAogna  in  1562.  Ho  taught  as 
professor  in  the  university  of  that  place  till  1570, 
when,  from  some  unknown  cause,  he  was  commit- 
ted to  prison.  He  was  treated  with  lenity,  and  after 
about  three  months,  obtained  his  liberty.  He  then 
removed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  into 
the  college  of  physicians,  and  received  a  pension 
from  the  pope.  In  that  capital  he  died  in  1576 ; 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  starved  hhnself  in 
order  to  make  good  his  own  prediction  of  the  day  of 
his  death.  Cardano  was  infatuated  with  judicial 
astrology,  and,  probably,  at  the  same  time  (Uke  so 
many  others)  a  dupe  and  an  impostor  in  it.  He 
derives  his  own  character  and  fortune  from  the  as- 
pect of  the  stars  at  his  nativity ;  and  even  pretended 
to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  Jesus  Obrist.  While 
he  acknowledges  a  propensity  to  irreligion,  and 
from  some  opinions  advanced  in  his  works  really 
subjects  himself  to  ^e  suspicion  of  atheism,  he  was 
in  some  points  abjectly  superstitions.  He  says  that 
fkom  his  father's  instructions  he  was  accustomed  on 
every  first  of  April,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  to 
repeat  a  Patsr  and  an  Are,  which  made  him 
certain  of  obtaining  any  favour  he  should  ask.  He 
mentions  numerous  prodigies  which  foretold  to  him, 
sleeping  and  waking,  what  was  to  be£sll  him ;  and 
he  sometimes  seems  to  suppose  that,  like  Socrates, 
he  was  attended  by  a  particular  genius.  His  writings 
were  very  numerous,  as  there  was  scarcely  a  science 
into  which  he  did  not  pursue  his  inquiries.  His 
medical  works  are  **  De  malo  recentiomm  medico- 
Tum  medendiusu,"  **  Contradioentium  medioonun, 
lib.  ii."  '' De  Subtilitate,"  "Oposcula  artem  medi- 
cam  exercentibus  utilissima,"  *'  Ars  curaadi  parva, 
qnsB  est  absolutissima  medendi  Ketbodns,"  and  "  Opus 
novum  de  sanitate  tuenda  ac  vita  prodooaada,''  a 
posthumous  work,  published  ia  1580,  foUo.  In  ma- 
thematical science.  Cardan  seems  to  have  a  much 
better  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  inventor  or  im- 
prover. He  was  an  able  astronomer,  though  he 
joined  with  pure  astronomy  the  spurious  and  delusive 
branch  termed  astrology.  In  analytics  ho  was 
an  undoubted  master;  yet  a  plagiarism  from  the 


celebrated  Taitaglia  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
foundation  of  ms  princinal  claim  to  invention. 
Tnrtaglia,  in  a  trial  of  skill  with  Antonio  Maria  deH 
Piore,  had  discovered  the  general  theory  of  the 
equations  of  the  third  degree.  Cardan,  who  had 
heard  of  the  contest,  and  of  Tartaglia's  discoveries, 
urged  him  so  far,  that  in  a  conference  at  Milan, 
that  mathematician  gave  him  this  rule,  written  in 
twenty-five  rude  Italian  verses,  having  first  obliged 
Cardan  to  swear  that  he  would  in  no  manner  what- 
seevei  make  it  public.  Cardan  for  some  time  kept 
his  promise ;  but  when  in  1545  he  piblished  his 
work  entitled,  **  An  Magna,"  he  inserted  in  it  the 
theory  above  mentioned,  attributing  it,  however,  to 
Tarta||lia.  The  latter  loudly  complained  of  his 
vi<dalio9  of  seed  fcith ;  but  Cudan  justified  himself 
by  saying,  that  the  additions  he  had  made  to  the 
method  gave  him  a  right  to  publish  it.  And  it  is 
observed  by  Montnda,  that  Cardan  had  in  fact  the 
merit  of  giving  some  eatension  and  much  illustration 
to  the  theory.  The  dispute  between  them  was  long 
and  acrimonious ;  and  in  1549  Tartaglia  came  to 
Milan  on  purpose  to  hold  a  public  mathematical 
contest  with  Cardan,  who,  according  to  him,  with- 
drew from  the  fiekl  of  battle,  and  sent  his  scholar 
Lodovieo  Pevrari  in  his  stead.  The  rule  in  question, 
however,  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Cardan's.  As  a 
philosopher,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  Cardan 
obtained  a  fisme  in  his  own  time,  which  the  modem 
examination  of  his  works  will  not  support.  His  two 
works,  **  DeSubtiiitate,"  and  '*  De  varietateRerum," 
display  rather  an  unbridled  imagination,  and  a 
thirst  after  novelty,  than  a  regular,  well-reasoned 
system;  and  perhaps  many  other  philosophers,  as 
well  as  Cardan,  have  mined  undeserved  credit  as 
men  of  genius,  merely  by  the  extravagance  and 
singularity  of  their  conceptions,  which  have  never 
been  submitted  to  the  true  ordecd  of  definition  and 
method. 

CARDENAS  (Bbrnakdin  i«),  a  native  of 
Ohnquisaca,  in  Peru,  was  made  biBhop  of  the  As- 
samption  in  Paraguay,  in  1643,  and  died  some  time 
after  1666,  author  of  **  Historia  Indiana  et  indigenar- 
mm,"  &c. 

CARDI.    See  Cigoli. 

CARDONA  (John  Baptist),  was  boni  at  Va- 
lencia, in  Spain,  and  became  successively  bishop 
of  Elne,  Vich,  and  Tortosa,  in  CataloDia.  He 
died  in  1589,  author  of  "  De  regia  sancti  Lauren- 
tii  Scorialensis  bibliotheca  libellus,"  and  "  De 
Djrpticis,"  and  other  works. 

CARDONNE  (Dbnnis  Dominic  dx),  secreUry 
and  ke^r  of  the  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  at 
Paris,  died  there  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  een- 
turv,  author  of  a  **  History  of  Africa  and  Spain 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs ;"  "  Miscellanies 
of  Oriental  Literatnre;"  <*  Indian  Tales  and  Fa- 
bias,"  &c.  He  went  early  in  life  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
Eastern  kaguages,  that  on  his  return  to  Paris  he 
was  made  professor  of  Persian  and  Turkish  in  the 
Royal  College. 

CARDUCHO  (Babthlkmt  and  Vincent),  two 
brothers,  who  were  celebrated  Spanish  painters  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

CAREW  (Gbougb  eari  of  Totness),  was  bom 
in  1557,  and  takinff  early  to  a  military  life,  he  was 
gradually  advanced  to  posts  of  importance,  and  in 
1596  had  a  command  in  the  expedition  against 
Cadiz.     In   1599  he  was  appointed  president  of 
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MuDster ;  and  in  the  foUowing  year,  treasurer  of 
the  army,  and  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland. 
After  long  soliciting  his  recal,  be  returned  to  Eng- 
land just  before  the  death  of  Elisabeth,  and  was 
noticed  and  advanced  by  her  successor  James,  who 
created  him  a  baron,  and  conferred  on  him  various 
posts  of  honour.     In  1608  he  was  made  master- 

gmend  of  the  ordnance,  and  a  priTy-counsellor. 
harles  I.  at  his  accession  created  him  earl  of  Tot- 
ness.  He  died  in  London  in  1629,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  brave  commander,  a  prudent  statesman, 
and  a  friend  of  letters.  After  his  death,  in  1633^ 
was  published  by  his  natural  son,  Thomas  Stafford, 
a  work  written  under  his  direction,  and  from  ma- 
terials of  his  collecting,  entitled,  "  Hibemia  pacata," 
or  the  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland,  jpartjcularly 
in  the  province  of  Mnnster,  during  his  residence 
tbere ;  m  folio^  illustrated  by  seventeen  maps.  In 
the  Bodleian  library  are  also  four  large  volumes  of 
materials  relative  to  Ireland,  collected  by  Sir  G. 
Carew.  He  also  had  prenared  a  mass  of  materials 
for  the  life  of  Henry  v.,  which  was  inserted  in 
Speed's  Chronicle. 

CAREW  (Thomas),  an  English  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
having  afterwards  improved  himself  by  travel,  he 
appeared  at  court  with  such  advantage,  as  to  obtain 
a  high  character  among  the  men  of  wit  and  elegant 
accomplishments.  Charles  I.  made  him  gentleman 
of  the  privy-chamber,  and  sewer  in  ordinary ;  and 
he  obtained  extravagant  praises  from  Ben  Jonson, 
Davenant,  and  other  poets  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
youthful  intimate  of  the  great  earl  of  Clarendon, 
who  intimates,  that  Carew,  after  passing  fifty  years 
of  life  in  a  careless  and  licentious  manner,  died  with 

Srofound  sentiments  of  reb'sious  repentance.  His 
eath  was  about  1639.  He  left  a  volume  of  poems, 
which  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  a 
Masque  entitled  **  Celum  Britannicum."  ^  Two 
others  of  the  name  of  Cabew,  Ricuabd  and 
Gborob,  brothers,  are  known  as  men  of  letters. 
Richard,  who  settled  in  his  own  country  as  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  was  author  of  a  **  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall," first  printed  in  1602,  and  much  esteemed  in 
its  time,  though  since  superseded  by  Dr.  Borlase*s 
more  accurate  work.  He  wrote  some  other  pieces 
now  scarcely  known,  and  died  in  1620.  George, 
his  younger  brother,  was  brought  up  to  the  law, 
and  employed  in  foreign  embassies.  In  1609,  on 
returning  from  his  embassy  to  that  country,  he 
drew  up  an  account  of  the  state  of  France  for  the 
use  of  James  I.  which  was  published  in  1749,  by 
Dr.  Birch,  at  the  end  of  his  Historical  View  of  the 
Negociations  between  the  Courts  of  England, 
France,  and  Brussels,  and  is  represented  as  a  model 
of  the  kind. 

CAREW  (Bampftlde  Moobk),  an  eccentric 
character,  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Buckley,  Devon- 
shire, left  school  at  an  early  age,  and  associated 
himself  with  a  gang  of  gipseys,  of  which  body  he 
was  elected  king.  It  is  said  that  he  was  twice 
transported  from  Exeter  to  North  America,  for  en- 
ticing dogs  to  follow  him.  In  his  wotnderings,  he 
used  to  extort  charity  under  various  disguises,  and 
was  equally  successful  whether  he  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  shattered  sailor,  the  broken  soldier,  the 
unfortunate  tradesman,  or  distressed  clergyman. 
He  died  in  1770,  aged  seventy-seven. 

CAUEY  (Henry)  earl  of  Monmouth,  bom  in 
1596,   and    made  a  knight   of  the  Bath  at  the 


creation  of  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  was  distin- 
guished, according  to  Wood,  **  as  a  person  wdl 
skilled  in  modem  languages,  iad  a  general  acholar.** 
He  died  in  1661,  author  of  several  worka,  vhich  are 
chiefly  translations,  and  now  forgotten. 

CAREY  (Henbt),  a  musical  composer  and  poet, 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Savile  marquis  of  Haiifisxy 
from  which  family  he  received  an  annuity  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  received  his  first  musiral 
instractions  from  Lennert  and  Geminiani,  and  ex- 
celled principally  in  the  ballad  style,  both  as  mnst- 
cian  and  poet.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  claim 
for  .him  the  honour  of  the  music  of  "  God  save  the 
King,"  which,  however,  has  lately  been  complete^ 
disproved  by  Mr.  Clark,  in  favour  of  Dr.  John  BdL 
In  1737  Carey  published  his  poems  by  subacriptio^ 
including  one  called  "  Namby  Pamby,"  in  rioieuk 
of  the  verses  of  Ambrose  Philips,  on  the  infaat 
daughter  of  Lord  Carteret.  In  1734  he  vrroCe  his 
burlesque  tragedy,  entitled  *'  Chrononhotontfaologoa,'' 
a  fair  satire  on  tragic  extravagance.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  the  burlesque  opera  of  *'  The  Drma 
ofWantley,"  which  became  exceedingly  popukr; 
and  sevenu  other  dramatic  pieces,  all  of  wkjch  were 
collected  in  1743,  and  published  by  subBcriptios. 
Either  trom  depressed  circumstances,  or  some  other 
source  of  uneasiness,  Carey  sank  into  despondence; 
and  ended  his  life  with  a  cord  at  his  own  house  ia 
Cold  Bath  Fields  in  1743.  Carey  has  the  credit  of 
being  the  projector  of  the  fund  for  decayed  mnsiciaBS. 

CAREY  (George  Savile),  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  at  first  a  printer,  then  an  actor,  and  finally  em- 
ployed himself  in  lecturing  upon  heads,  and  com- 
posing and  ringing  a  varie^  of  popular  patriotic 
songs,  which  possessed  neither  good  poetry  nor 
muric.  He  also  wrote  several  forces,  from  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  earned  temporary  supplies. 
He  died  in  1807. 

CARIBERT,  CHARIBERT,  or  ARIBERT, 
king  of  Paris  in  the  sixth  century,  was  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Clotaire  T.  On  the  expulsion  of  his 
brother  Childebert,  who  had  seixed  Paris,  that  dty 
and  its  district  or  kingdom  fell  to  him  by  lot  in  562. 
He  reigned  there  in  peace,  and  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  princes  of  his  time. 
He  spoke  Latin  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  main- 
tained justice  with  great  care  throughont  his  domi- 
nions. His  own  conduct,  however,  in  one  point 
was  extremely  licentious.  Repudiating  his  first  wife 
(by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  afterwards  married  to 
Ethelbert  king  of  Kent),  he  married  successively 
two  of  her  servants,  sisters,  the  daushters  of  a  woot- 
comber,  and  also  took  a  third  wife,  ue  daughter  of  a 
shepheid.  For  this  misconduct,  and  other  violations 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  he  was  excommunicated 
by  Germanus,  bishop  of  Paris.  He  died  at  the 
castle  of  Blaye  on  the  Garonne  in  567. 

CARIBERT.  See  Aribebt. 
•  CARINUS,  one  of  the  short-lived  race  of  Roman 
emperors,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Cams. 
Soon  after  his  father's  election,  in  the  year  28*2,  he 
and  his  brother  Numerian,  then  arrived  at  manhood, 
were  declared  CsMars,  and  admitted  to  a  partici- 
pation of  imperial  power.  Carinas  was  an  earif 
vitiated  character,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
void  of  courage  and  activity ;  and  his  father,  at  his 
departure  for  the  Persian  war,  conferred  on  him  the 
government  of  the  western  provinces,  and  directed 
him  to  fix  his  residence  at  Rome.  Carinus  displayed 
vigour  in  repelling  the  inroads  of  the  GaiUsi 
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1mt»  on  hit  arriyal  at  the  capital,  he  planged  into  al} 
the  dissoluteness  which  the  luxury  of  the  place  and 
uncontrolled  power  prompted  to  one  possessed  of  his 
inclinations.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  suc- 
cessively married  and  divorced  nine  wives,  most  of 
whom  he  left  pregnant;  and  besides,  induljg^ed  him- 
self in  a  variety  of  intrigues  with  other  women,  sin- 
gle  and  married.  He  chose  his  favourites  and 
ministers  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  and 
nlled  the  palace  with  all  the  infamous  appendages 
of  riot  and  debauchery.  The  scandal  of  his  conduct 
reached  his  father's  ears,  and  the  emperor  declared 
his  resolution  of  removin|f  him  from  the  station  he 
so  unworthily  filled ;  but  his  death,  at  the  end  of  the 
▼ear  283,  freed  the  son  from  all  remaining  restraint, 
fearinns  was,  on  that  event,  declared  joint  emperor 
with  his  brother  Numerian ;  and  it  is  probable  dvil 
distension  would  have  been  the  result  of  their  dif- 
ferent characters,  had  not  Numerian  perished  on 
his  return  with  the  armv  from  the  Persian  es|pedi- 
tion.  As  for  Carinus,  his  new  elevation  was  distin- 
guished only  by  a  freer  course  of  vice  and  mis* 
government ;  and  his  reign  is  alone  illustrated  by 
the  extraordinary  splendour  with  which  in  his  own 
and  his  brother's  name  he  exhibited  the  public 
games  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  at  Rome. 
Amidst  his  loose  pleasures,  however,  we  find  him 
suppressing  a  revolt  of  Sabinus  Julianus  governor  of 
Venetia,  and  destroying  the  usurper  in  battle  on  the 
plains  of  Terona.  But  a  more  formidable  rival  was 
wpproaching.  After  the  death  of  Numerian,  Diode- 
tian  had  been  raised  to  the  purple  by  the  eastern 
army,  and  was  advancing  through  lUyrium  to  take 
possession  of  the  imperial  throne.  Carinus  marched 
to  meet  him,  and  several  partial  engagements  en- 
sued with  alternate  success.  At  length  the  decisive 
buttle  was  fought  on  the  fields  of  Margns,  a  city  of 
McBsia,  the  modem  Servia.  While  Carinus  stood 
ftur  for  the  victory,  he  was  abandoned  by  his  disaf- 
fected officers ;  and  a  tribune,  whose  wife  be  had 
debauched,  seized  the  moment  of  revenge  by  dis- 
patching him  with  a  single  blow.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  285,  after  Carinas  had  reigned  somewhat 
more  than  a  year  from  the  death  of  his  father. 

CARION  (John),  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  was  the  instructor  of 
Melancthon,  and  author  of  "  Ephemerides,"  and 
'*  PraeticflB  Astrologicse."  These  works  obtained 
little  reputation  for  the  author,  until  the  publication 
of  a  chronicle  in  1531,  by  Melancthon,  in  the  name 
of  Carion,  and  chiefly  composed  by  the  former, 
brought  the  author  of  the  '*  Ephemerides "  into 
great  repute.  Oarion  was  bom  at  Butickheim  in 
1499,  and  died  at  the  age  of  39. 

CARISSIMl  (GiACOMo),  an  excellent  musician 
and  composer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  chapel- 
master  to  the  German  college  at  Rome,  and  to  the 
pontifical  chapel.  Purcell  evidently  made  him  his 
model  in  many  of  his  best  compositions. 

CARITEO,  the  name  given  to  an  Italian  poet, 
who  lived  at  Naples  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
published  several  poems,  particularly  "Opera  nuova 
e  amorosa  composta,"  &c.,  a  very  rare  book. 

CARL.     See  Kael. 

CARLETON  (Gkorge)  was  bora  at  Norham  in 
Northumberland,  and  after  remaining  several  years 
at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  taking  the  degree 
of  D.D.  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff 
in  1618.  ■  In  the  same  year  he  was  sent  by  King 
James  I.  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  with  three  other 


English  divines,  where  he  /defended  episcopacy,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  so  much  credit,  that  on  his 
return  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Chichester, 
where  he  died  in  1628.  As  an  author  his  works 
present  a  greater  varietv  of  subjects  than  those  of 
any  other  clergyman  of  his  time,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  "Jurisdiction,  Regal, 
Episcopal,  Papal,  &c.  ;'^  *'  Short  Directions  to  know 
the  True  Church ;"  **  Astrologimania,  or  the  mad- 
ness of  Astrology ;"  '*  Tithes  examined,  and  proved 
to  be  of  Divine  Right;"  with  several  sermons,  tracts, 
and  letters. 

CARLETON  (Dcdlby)  Viscount  I>orche8ter, 
an  eminent  statesman  and  negotiator  in  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  was  bom  at  Oxford  in 
1573.  After  an  education  at  Westminster-school, 
and  Christ-church-college,  Ozlbrd,  he  went  abroad, 
and  was  some  time  secretary  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Paris.  He  was  afterwards  in  Uie  family  of 
the  duke  of  Northumberland;  and  then  Became  a 

S»ntleman-usher  at  court  He  was  member  fbr  a 
Ornish  borough  in  the  first  parliament  of  King 
James,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  speaker 
and  man  of  business.  In  1605,  he  accompanied 
Lord  Norris  into  Spain,  and  in  1610,  was.  mado 
ambassador  to  Brussels.  This  embassy  not  then 
taking  place,  he  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity  to 
Venice,  having  just  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. Here  he  was  a  principal  agent  in  concluiung 
a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  Soon  after  his  return,  in  1615,  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  very  important  embassv  to  the  states- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  occupied 
many  of  the  busiest  years  of  his  life.  He  had  a 
seat  in  the  council  of  state,  a  privilege  obtained  for 
hei  ambassadors  by  Elisabeth,  and  which  Carleton 
was  the  last  who  possessed.  At  his  arrival  in  Hol- 
land, the  country  was  violently  agitated  by  the 
disputes  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists ;  and, 
according  to  his  instructions,  he  joined  the  party  of 
the  latter,  headed  by  Prince  Maurice,  against  the 
former,  led  by  the  pensionary  Barneveldt.  He 
acted  a  considerable  part  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  and 
used  his  best  endeavours  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
Elector  Palatine  in  Germany.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1625,  and  was  joined  with  the  earl  of 
Holland  in  a  negotiation  at  the  court  of  France^ 
which  but  partiaUy  succeeded.  In  the  parliament 
of  1 626,  Sir  Dudley  was  brought  in  as  a  member  by 
his  patron  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  in  May 
1626  was  called  to  the  Upper  House,  by  the  style  of 
Baron  Carleton  of  Imbercourt  in  Surrey.  Some 
differences  between  the  courts  of  London  and  the 
Hague  caused  him  in  1627  to  be  sent  to  resume  his 
post  of  ambassador  to  the  states-general.  He  found 
their  disposition  much  less  favourable  to  the  English 
interest  than  before,  and  was  not  permitted  to  take 
his  seat  at  the  council  of  state.  He  remained  how. 
ever  in  Holland,  employed  in  various  weighty  and 
difiicult  negotiations,  till  his  recal  in  1628.  In  that 
year  he  was  mised  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  Dor- 
chester, and  made  secretary  of  state.  In  this  cai>a- 
city  he  had  the  chief  management  of  the  treaties 
with  Franco  and  Spain,  and  also  conducted  various 
other  foreign  transactions,  for  which  he  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  better  qualified  than  for  the 
internal  concerns  of  the  nation,  which  now  became 
very  disordered  and  intricate.  He  died  in  February, 
1 631-2.  Carleton  wrote  a  number  of  letters,  si)eeches, 
&c  on  political  topics ;  but  the  most  valuable  of  Us 
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remuni  is  a  series  of  his  dispatches  while  abroad, 
from  which  a  selection  of  "  Letters  to  and  from  Sir 
Dadley  Garleton  during  his  Bmbawy  from  Holland, 
from  /aauary,  1616,  to  December,  1620,"  was  pub- 
lished b^  Lord  Havdwicke  in  one  volume  4to.  in 
1757,  with  an  historical  preiaee.  The  second  edition 
appeared  in  1775. 

CAELETON  (Hbvrt  Botlb,  Lord),  a  sUtes- 
man  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  George  I., 
by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  created  a  baron.  He 
was  lord  president  of  the  coandi  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1724^.  Lord  Carleton  was  the  first  political  pa- 
tron of  Addison,  and  it  was  by  his  encouragement 
that  the  poet  wrote  his  poem  of  the  Campaign. 

CARLETON  (Sir  Gut)  Lord  Dorchester,  was 
bom  at  Strabane  in  Irelana  in  1724,  and  entering 
the  army,  became  lieutenantrcolonel  in  the  sruards 
in  1748.  In  1758  he  accompanied  General  Am- 
herst to  America,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Quebec.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  cofonel  in  the  army  in  1762,  and  at  the 
siege  of  the  Havannah  signalized  himself  by  his 
bravery.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Quebec,  and  created  major-general.  By  his  great 
exertions  he  saved  the  whole  of  Canada,  the  capital 
of  which  was  besieged  by  the  American  general 
Montgomery.  For  his  successful  defence  of  Que- 
boc,  he  was  knighted,  and  the  next  year  became  a 
lieutenant-general.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  commander-in-chief 
in  America,  where  he  remained  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  In  1786  he  wasaffain  created  governor 
of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  ;  and 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester of  Dorcnester,  in  the  county  of  Oxford.  He 
died  in  1806. 

CARLETON  (Hugh  Viscount),  was  born  at 
Cork,  in  Ireland,  September  1 1th,  1739.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Irish  bar,  and  became  chief-justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  Ireland,  in  1787.  In 
1797  he  was  created  a  baron,  and  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  bench,  sat  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tive peers,  in  the  British  House  of  Lords.  He  in- 
curred the  odium  of  the  Irish  by  his  condemnation 
of  the  two  bnHhers,  Sheers,  for  high-treason  ;  and 
in  1803  his  life  would  have  been  taken,  had  not  the 
{M^lace  mistaken  him  for  Lord  Kilwarden,  who 
was,  in  consequence,  assassinated  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin.  His  disposition  was  so  hypochondriacal 
that  Cuman  used  to  say  his  lordship  was  plaintiff 
fpUiintiveJ  in  every  cause  that  ciune  before  him. 

CARLETTI  (F^RANOBsco),  a  native  of  Florence, 
who  after  having  passed  some  years  in  travelling 
over  America  and  China,  lost  the  whole  of  his  for- 
tune and  papers,  in  1601,  when  the  Portugese  ves- 
sel, in  which  he  was  returning  home,  was  seised  by 
the  Dutch.  He  had,  however,  so  excellent  a  me- 
mory that  he  was  able  to  compose  a  very  accurate 
and  interesting  account  of  his  travels,  which  were 
published  after  his  death  under  the  title  of "  Ra- 
gionamenti  di  Francesco  Carletti,"  &c.  He  died 
at  Florence,  where  he  was  master  of  the  household 
to  the  Orand-duke  Ferdinand  I.  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

CARLI  (John  Jsboms),  a  native  of  Sienna, 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  celebrated  for  his  learning  and 
talents.  He  was  prufescor  of  eloquence  atGubbio, 
and  ultimately  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy 
9t  Sciences  at  Mantua,  where  he  died  in  17H6, 


aged  67.  He  published  several  critical  disserta- 
tions, &c. 

CABLI  (Giovanici  Remaldo  Coont),  called 
sometimes  CarlURubbi,  from  the  title  qi  his  wile» 
was  bom  at  Capo  d'Istria  in  1720.  la  his  tweatf. 
first  year  he  was  made  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Venice,  and  on  acoount  of  a  ridiculous  coBttoversy 
between  him  and  the  Abbe  Tartarotti,  he  was  ac- 
cased  of  heresy.  After  having  resigned  his  pro- 
fessoEship,  and  retired  to  his  estate  at  Istria,  Oaili 
was  appointed  president  of  the  chief  commeicial 
court  at  Milan,  and,  subsequently,  preisidait  of  the 
college  of  finance  in  the  same  citv.  He  died  in 
1795,  having  previously  published  his  works  com- 
plete in  fifteen  volumes  1784-1794. 

CARLIER  (Claudia),  prior  of  Andresi,  in 
France,  was  bom  at  Verberie  in  1725,  and  died  in 
17B7,  author  of  several  works  upon  rural  eoonomy, 
to  which  subject  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  called 
the  attention  of  the  French  government  and  land- 
holders. 

CARLISLE  (Sir  Anthony),  a  sargooa  oi  emi^ 
nence,  who  was  knighted  by  George  IV.,  for  cnttiag 
with  success  a  small  tumour  from  that  monarch's 
head.  He  is  a  Member  of  the  Royal  and  Antioaa- 
rian  Societies,  and  in  1829,  was  made  Presiarai 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  He  has  written  sevetal 
essays,  letters,  and  pamphlets,  on  medical  and  phi- 
loflophioal  subjects. 

CARLOMAN,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Martel,  at 
his  father's  death,  in  741,  succeeded  to  the  domtnioB 
of  Austrasia.  He  and  his  brother  Pepin  acted  in 
concert  in  securing  the  territories  which  they  in- 
herited from  the  attacks  of  their  ne^bonrs;  and 
they  defeated  Odilon  duke  of  Bavaria  with  his  Ger- 
man confederates  on  the  banks  of  the  Lech  in  743. 
Carloman  then  entered  the  country  of  the  Saxons, 
and  made  their  Duke  Theodoric  prisoner.  After 
some  other  successful  exoeditioDs,  m  which  he  dia- 
plaved  equal  couraffe  and  ability,  ha  grew  disgnstad 
with  the  world,  and  determined  upon  religiona  re- 
tirement.  He  recommemled  to  Pepin  a  son  of  his 
named  Drogon,  and  then  made  a  journey  to  Bene 
with  a  splendiid  retinue,  offered  magnificent  pre- 
sents to  the  holy  see,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
his  brother,  and  received  the  clerical  tonsure  froea 
the  hands  of  Pope  Zachary,  in  747.  He  retired  to  a 
monastery  on  Mount  Soracte,  where  he  became  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict;  but  receiving 
too  many  visits  in  this  place,  he  removed  to  the 
«ibbey  of  Mount  Cassin,  where  he  passed  his  davs 
in  the  practices  of  devotion,  and  the  menial  offices 
of  the  convent.  He  died  at  Vienne  in  Danpfainy  in 
755.  Carloman  convoked  in  742  a  fSamovs  ceon- 
cil  in  Germany,  of  which  the  acts  were  published  in 
his  name. 

CARLOMAN,  son  of  Pepin  the  short,  aad 
younger  brother  of  Charlemagne,  is  supposed  to  have 
succeeded  at  his  fisher's  death  to  the  kingdom  of 
Austrasia,  Burgundy,  and  part  of  Aquitaine.  He 
was  consecrated  at  Soissons  in  768,  but  whether  the 
partition  between  him  and  Charlemagne  was  ever 
absolutely  effectuated,  seems  uncertain.  He  acted 
towards  his  brother  with  little  cordiality,  and  it  is 
probable  that  serious  contention  betwem  them  w«ald 
have  ensued,  had  not  Carloman  been  taken  off  by 
death  in  771,  leaving  Charlemagne  sole  possesaar 
of  the  French  monardiv. 

CARLOMAN,  son  of  Louis  II.,  or  the  Stair- 
mercr,  succeeded  his  father,  in  conjunction  with  his 
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brother  Lewis  III.  ia  879.  At  this  time  the  weak- 
ness of  the  crown  of  France  encouraged  sereral  of 
tba  great  lords  to  aim  at  independence ;  and  Boson 
established  the  kingdom  of  Aries  or  Provence, 
whilst  the  Normans  made  inroads  on  the  northern 
side.  Carloman,  whose  share  of  the  kingdom  was 
Aquitaine  and  Burgundy,  assisted  by  Lewis,  made 
war  on  Boson,  and  besieged  Vienne.  But  Lewis 
was  called  away  to  oppose  the  Normans,  and  died  in 
882.  Carioman,  being  declared  king  of  France  on 
tfaiis  event,  left  the  siege  of  Vienne,  and  marched 
into  Picardy,  where  he  was  obb'ged  to  purchase  the 
retreat  of  the  Normans  by  a  sum  of  money.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  wounded  in  hunting  the  wild 
boar,  and  died  in  884,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

CARLOMAN,  king  of  Bavaria,  eldest  son  of 
Lewis  I.  kins  of  Qermany,  succeeded  in  876  to  that 
ps.n  of  his  father's  dominions  which  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  comprising,  besides  that  pro- 
vince, Bohemia,  Moravia,  Carinthia,  Austria,  Sda. 
vonia,  and  part  of  Hungary.  He  endeavoured  also 
to  annex  Italy  to  his  domiDions,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose marched  an  army  into  the  country,  but  a  false 
sdsirm  caused  him  to  return,  after  having  made  him- 
self master  of  some  towns  in  Lombardy.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  continued  to  exercise  some 
authority  in  Italy,  and  to  have  borne  the  title  of  its 
king,  ne  fought  with  success  against  the  duke  of 
Moravia  and  count  of  Carinthia,  but  sustained  a 
defieat  from  the  Moravian  insurgents.  He  died  of 
a  x>ftl«y  in  880. 

CARLONE  (John),  an  eminent  painter,  was 
bom  at  Genoa,  about  the  year  1590.  He  was  first 
the  disciple  of  Peter  Sori  of  Sienna,  and  after  that 
painter  had  left  Genoa,  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 
employed  several  vears  to  advantage  in  studying 
fche  great  works  of  art  He  was  t^terwards  some 
time  in  the  school  of  Passignani  at  Florence,  where 
he  learned  to  handle  his  pencil  freely,  and  to  paint 
is  frekoo.  Returning  to  Genoa,  he  was  employed 
in  many  considerable  works,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  great  style  of  painting,  and  his  j^ar- 
ticnlar  knowledge  of  foreshortening.  -His  principal 
work  i»  the  history  of  the  Virgin  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Annonciata  del  Goaststo,  which  exhibits  a 
wonderful  effect  of  Colouring.  He  finished  several 
other  pieces  in  and  near  Genoa ;  and  being  sent  for 
to  Milan  to  paint  the  dome  of  the  Theatin-church, 
he  died  there  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  in  1630, 
at  the  early  ase  of  forty.  His  brother  John  Bap- 
tist put  the  finishing  l»nd  to  the  work.  Several 
of  the  family  of  Carlone  were  able  artisti  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. 

CARLOS  (DoK),  infant  of  Natarfe,  wns  the 
son  of  John  L  of  Arragoo,  by  Queen  Blanche  of 
Navarre,  whose  kingdom  h«  inherited.  On  the 
deeth  of  his  mother,  however^  h«  was  deployed  of 
his  right  by  his  father,  who  pursued  him  with 
on  unnatural  and  anr«leftting  hate,  only  [lalliated 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  urged  on  by  his  second 
wife,  a  woman  of  cold  and  sanguinary  temper. 
Carlos,  after  various  reverses,  was  in  1460  arrested 
aft  Fraga,  but  an  insurrection  in  his  favour  rose 
shortly  afterwards  to  such  a  height,  that  his 
affirighted  step -mother,  against  whom  the  populace 
▼owed  vengeance,  hastened  to  prison,  to,  deliver 
him  with  her  own  hand*  She,  however,  not  long 
afterwards  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  on  the  23rd 
of  8ept«nber,  1461.  Don  Carlos  was  a  prince  not 
l#ss  remarkable  for  hit  bravery  and  tirtae,  than 


for  his  addiction  to  letters.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  a  very  elegant  translation  into  the  Cata- 
lonian  language,  of  Aristotle. 

CARLOS   (Don),    son    of  Philip  IL  king  of 
Spain,  was  born  in  1545,  at  Valladoiid,  his  mother 
dying  in  child-bed  of  him.     His  disposition  appears 
originally  to  have  partaken  of  the  weakness  and 
deformity  of  his  frame.     He  was  passionate,  sullen, 
and  obstinate,  apt   to    take   offence,  and  impla- 
cable in  his  resentments.      So  fiery  and  nncon- 
troUable  was  his  temper,  that  his  governor,  Don 
Garcia  de  Toledo,  who  sincerely  loved  him,  once 
ex'^ostnlaiing  with  him  on  his  conduct  as  they  were 
riding  together  in  a  private  place,  the  prince  drew 
his  sword  and  attempted  suddenly  to  kill  him,  and  the 
governor  only  escaped  by  setting  spurs  to  his  horse. 
During  the  life-time  of  Mary  of  £ngland,  a  match 
was  projected  between  Don  Carlos  and  jSlisabeth 
of  France,  whom  Philip  himself,   on  becoming  a 
widower,  afterwards  married.    This  disappointment, 
and  the  sense  of  his  father^s  displeasure,  incurred 
by  his  own  perverse  behaviour,  seem  to  have  preyed 
on  his  mind,  and  brought  him  into  a  state  of  un- 
usual irritability.     In  his  twenty-first  year  he  was 
discovered  to  liave  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the 
malcontents  in  the  Low-countries,  and  to  have  had 
a  design  of  withdrawing  to  Flanders ;  and  on  the 
duke  of  Alva's  appointment  to  the  command  of  that 
country,  when  he  waited  ou  Don  Carlos  to  take 
leave,  the  prince  broke  out  into  a  violent  fage, 
drew  his  dagger,  and  weald  have  killed  the  duke 
had  he  not  held  him  forcibly  by  the  arms.     Don 
Carlos  was  then  desirous  of  marryincr  his  cousin 
Anne  of  Austria ;  and  as  his  father  did  not  show 
any  eagerness  to  conclude  the  match,  he  imagined 
that  it  was  intended  to  set  him  aside  in  the  succes- 
sion.   The  prince  thereupon  wrote  letters  to  many 
of  the  nobility,  desiring  their  assistance  in  a  certain 
affair,  and  took  the  resolution  of  flying  into  Ger- 
many,  for  which  purpose  he  made  a   provision. 
Meantime  he  betiayed  such  tokens  of  fear  and  sus- 
picion, as  almost  proved  a  disordered  mind.     He 
kept  a  chest  of  fire-arms  in  his  apartment,  placed 
loaded    pistols  under  his   pillow,  and    closed  his 
chamber  by  a  lock  of  peculiar  construction.     His 
designs  being  all  discovered  to  his  f&ther,  the  king 
entered  his  apartment  at    midnight,  attended  by 
some    of  the    chief  officers  of  state,  and  guards. 
Don  Carlos  was  surprised  in  his  sleep,  disarmed, 
and  made  prisoner,  and  all  his  papers  were  seized. 
The  remainder  of  the  story  is  very  differently  re- 
lated by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Philip ;  by  the 
narrators  of  plain  history,  and  the  fabricators  of  ro- 
mance,    tt  appears    certain  that  the  king  took 
p&ins  to  inform  foreign  courts  and  his  own  capital 
towns  of  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
tfeat  his  son  in  this  manner,  and  that  in  all  his  pro- 
ceedings he  was  careful  to  have  the  sanction  of  di- 
vines and  civilians.    It  is  said  that  the  process  of 
Don  Carlos  was  drawn  up,  and  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  die:  and  different  stories  are  told  of  his 
being  straagleo,  bled  to  death,  and  poisoned.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  Spanish,  and  dome  other  histo- 
rians aiHrm,  that  the  prince,  havin|^  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  destroy  himself  b^  abstaining  from  food, 
at  last  ate  with  great  voracity,  drank  to  excess  of 
iced'Water,  and  thus  brought  on  a  complaint  of  his 
stomach  and  bowels  which  proved  fhtal.     He  died 
about  half  a  year  after  his  apprehension,  in  the 
year   1567,  the  ttrenty-third  of  hb  Age,  havhig 
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first,  it  u  said,  received  the  sacraments  of  the 
church,  and  his  father's  blessing  and  forgiveness. 
The  stem  unfeeling  character  of  Philip  has  given 
credibility  to  those  accounts  of  this  domestic  tra- 
gedy which  bear  hardest  upon  his  paternal  cha- 
racter ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  exalt  the  son 
at  the  expense  of  the  father.  Writers  of  romance 
and  tragcMly  have  converted  the  whole  into  a  love- 
tale,  and  have  made  Philip's  jealousy  of  a  mutual 
affection  between  Don  Carlos  and  his  mother-in- 
law  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters;  but  this  prince 
appears  to  have  been  an  unlikely  person  to  have 
felt,  and  still  more  to  have  inspired,  a  tender 
passion. 

CARLOS  (Don  Maria).     See  Charles  V. 

CARLOSTADT,  or  CAROLOSTADT,  (An- 
DRKW  Bodbnstbin),  ouo  of  the  earliest  Lutheran 
divines,  was  a  native  of  Carlostadt  in  Franconia, 
whence  he  derived  his  usual  name.  He  studied  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  became  canon,  archdeacon, 
and  theological  professor,  at  Wittemberg.  He  was 
dean  of  that  university  in  1512,  when  Luther  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor ;  and  when  that  reformer 
began  to  preach  against  popery,  Carolostadt  joined 
kirn,  and  became  his  colleague.  During  Luther's 
absence  in  1522,  he  excited  great  tumults  at  Wit- 
temberg, by  suppressing,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Melancthon  and  others,  private  masses,  removing 
the  images  from  the  churches,  and  abolishing  the 
law  of  clerical  celibacy.  Luther,  on  his*  return, 
broke  with  Carolostadt,  who  retired  to  Orlamund, 
and  widened  the  breach  by  attacking  the  opinion  of 
Luther  concerning  the  eucharist  Instead  of  the 
mysterious  comubstantiation  of  Luther,  he  taught 
that  the  sacramental  rite  was  onl^  a  commemoration 
of  Christ's  death ;  and  he  explamed  away  the  force 
of  '*  This  is  my  body,"  by  saying  that  Christ  then 
pointed  to  his  own  body,  not  to  the  bread.  Caro- 
lostadt was  the  first  of  the  protestant  divines  who 
took  a  wife ;  for  which  action,  at  least,  Luther  did 
not  disapprove  him,  since  he  soon  followed  his  ex- 
ample. It  was  more  unfortunate  that  he  caught  a 
portion  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  anabaptists  and  other 

Eretenders  to  immediate  inspiration,  which  induced 
im  to  propose  abolishing  the  civil  law,  and  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  German  empire,  and  to  substitute 
the  law  of  Moses  in  their  place.  He  also  declaimed 
against  human  learning,  railed  against  the  univer- 
sities, assumed  the  occupation  and  habit  of  a  la- 
bourer, and  displayed  such  marks  of  a  /perverted 
understanding  as  caused  his  banishment  from  the 
electorate  of  Saxony.  He  repaired  to  Switzerland, 
and  taught  his  doctrines  at  Zurich  and  other  places ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  recovered  in  some  degree  from 
his  fanaticism ;  since  he  wrote  a  work  expressly 
against  enthusiasm,  and  the  tenets  and  proceedings 
of  the  anabaptists,  which  he  addressed  to  Luther, 
and  which  occasioned  a  reconciliation  between  them, 
with  permission  for  him  to  return  into  Saxony.  The 
conformity  of  Zuingle's  doctrine  on  the  eucharist 
with  his  own  induced  him,  however,  to  return  to 
Switxerland,  and  he  became  pastor  and  professor  of 
divinity  at  Basil,  where  he  dUed  in  1541.  His  me- 
mory has  been  treated  with  peculiar  severity  by  the 
Roman-catholics,  who  have  retailed  some  absurd 
stories  concerning  him,  and  his  dispute  with  Luther. 
CARLYLE  (Joseph  Daces),  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  born  in  1759  at  Carlisle. 
In  1783  he  married,  and  obtained  church  prefer- 
mont;  in  1793  was  appointed  chancellor  of  Cariisle,  |  sinus  in  the  chair  of  the  academy,  and  restored  its 


and  in  1794  professor  gf  Arabic  at  C 
1799  he  accompanied  Lord  Elgin  on  his 
Constantinople,  and  while  in  the  east  made 
sions  into  Asia  Minor,  and  explored  the  siteoCTiow. 
He  also  visited  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Holj  Imwtj 
and  on  his  return  through  Italy  and  Geima-Dj  t» 
England,  was  in  1801  presented  by  the  bishop  «f 
Carlisle  to  the  rectory  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
His  works  are  "Maured  Allatafct  Jemmaleddiai 
Filii Togrii-Bardii,  seu rerum Egypticarum  AnaalcB> 
ab  aun.  Christi  971  usque  ad  ann.  1453,  Arab,  ct 
Lat."  4to.  1792;  "  Specimens  of  Arabic  Poetry," 
4to.;  and  ''Poems  suggested  by  Scenes  in  Ajbm. 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Greece."  The  latter  work  was 
published  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1804, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  an  Arabic  edition  of  th» 
Bible. 

CARMATH,  an  impostor  who,  in  891,  hegui  to 
oppose  the  docUines  of  Mahomet,  and  by  his  anate- 
rity,  gained  numerous  adherents.  He  declared  that 
God  had  commanded  him  to  pray,  not  fiye  times  a 
day  as  the  Musselmen,  but  fifty. 

CARMENTA  and  CARMENTIS  (in  fabobw 
history),  a  prophetess  of  Arcadia,  mother  of  Evan- 
der,  with  whom  she  came  to  Italy,  and  waa  ra- 
ceived  by  King  Faunus,  about  sixbr  years  bciora 
the  Trojan  war.  Her  name  was  A'tcottroto,  and 
she  received  that  of  CarmeniU  from  the  wiklneas  of 
her  looks  when  giving  oracles,  as  if  earemt  wt^ntk. 
She  was  the  oracle  of  the  people  of  Italy  during  hct 
life,  and  after  her  death  she  received  luvine 
honours.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  the 
Greeks  offered  her  sacrifices  under  the  name  of 
ThemU, 

CARMER  (John  Henrt,  Count  de),  grand 
chancellor  of  Prussia,  distinguished  as  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  new  Prussian  code  of  laws^ 
which  was  published  in  1784,  &c.  and  waa  intitK 
duced  in  1794.     He  died  in  1801. 

CARMONTELLE,  a  French  dramatift  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Paris  in  1717,  and 
died  in  1806.  He  was  reader  to  the  duke  of  Orleans 
(grandson  of  the  regent),  and  manager  of  ffttea,  in 
the  service  of  that  prince.  His  principal  productioiis 
are  his  "  Proverbes  Dramatiques,"  1768-81,  8  vols. 
8vo.;  "  Nouveaox  Proverbes  Dramatiques,"  1811, 
2  vols.  8vo.,  and  1825,  3  vols.  8vo.  He  also  wiole 
romances  and  conversations. 

CARNA  and  CARDINEA  (in  fabulous  his 
tory),  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided  over  hinges 
as  also  over  the  entrails  and  secret  parts  of  the  hu- 
man bodv.  She  was  originally  a  nymph  called 
Grane,  whom  Janus  ravished,  and,  for  the  injuiy, 
he  gave  her  the  power  of  presiding  over  the  exterior 
of  houses,  and  oi  removing  all  noxious  birds  fioia 
the  doors.  The  Romans  offered  her  beana,  bacon, 
and  vegetables,  to  represent  the  simplicity  oi  thtir 
ancestors. 

CARNEADES,  an  eminent  Greek  philosopher 
founder  of  the  Third  or  New  Academy,  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  third  year  of  the  141st  Olympiad.  He 
studied  first  under  Diogenes  the  stoic ;  afterwards^ 
becoming  a  member  of  the  academy,  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Egesinus,  who  explained  the  doctrines 
introduced  by  Arcesilaus.  His  application  to  study 
was  so  ii^tense,  as  to  make  him  regardless  of  all  the 
common  offices  of  lif^^  and  even  to  render  him  in- 
sensible to  the  calls  of  hunger. .  He  succeeded  Bge- 
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declining 'reputation  by  softening,  at  least  in  terms, 
the  dogma  of  Arcesilaos  respecting  the  absolute  un- 
certainty of  things,  and  admitting  of  practical  pro- 
babilities. Cameades  was  as  celebrated  an  orator 
as  a  philosopher.  His  voice  was  remarkably  strong, 
ind  his  delivery  vehement  and  rapid.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  events  of  his  life  was  the  being 
delegated  with  two  other  philosophers^  Diogenes  the 
stoic  and  Critolaus  the  peripatetic,  by  the  people  of 
Athens  to  Rome,  in  order  to  gain  the  mitigation  ot 
the  fine  laid  under  the  Roman  authority  upon  the 
Athenians,  for  having  ravaged  the  city  of  Oropus  in 
Boeotia.  This  extraordinary  embassy  was  successful 
in  its  object;  and,  besides,  forms  a  sort  of  era  in  the 
Roman  manners  and  studies.  Such,  according  to 
Plutarch,  was  the  effect  of  Cameades  in  particular, 
Uiat  the  Roman  ^outh  renounced  their  usual  amuse- 
ments and  exercises  to  attend  upon  his  discourses, 
and  their  attachment  to  Greek  philosophy  and  lite- 
rature may  be  dated  from  that  time.  Cato,  the  rigid 
censor,  was  so  alarmed  with  this  new  taste,  that  he 
advised  the  immediate  dismission  of  the  ambassadors, 
lest  they  should  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  Roman 
character.  Cameades  is  quoted  bv  Plutarch  as  the 
author  of  the  saying,  "  that  the  only  art  thoroughly 
learned  by  princes,  is  that  of  riding,  since  Uieir 
master,  the  horse,  will  not  flatter  them."  This  phi- 
losopher, as  he  grew  old,  manifested  strong  appre- 
hensions of  dying,  and  frequently  lamented  that  the 
same  nature  which  had  put  together  the  human 
frame,  shoidd  be  capable  of  dissolving  it.  His  life, 
however,  was  protracted  to  his  eighty-fifth,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero  and  Valerius  Maximus,  his  nine- 
tieth year. 

CARNOT  (Lazare  Nicholas  Margubbits), 
a  distinguished  actor  in  the  French  revolution,  was 
bora  at  Nolay  in  Burgundy  in  1753.  He  entered 
early  into  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  at  the  com- 
meBcement  of  the  revolution,  he  was  a  deputy  to  the 
national  convention,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  in  conjunction  with 
Robespierre,  Barrere,  &c.  In  the  committee  of 
nublic  safety  he  had  the  direction  of  military  affairs, 
Lis  conduct'of  which  obtained  him  great  reputation, 
although  Buonaparte,  according  to  Count  de  Las 
Casas,  declared  that  Carnot  had  no  experience  in 
war :  that  his  ideas  on  every  part  of  the  military  art 
were  erroneous,  not  excepting  those  relating  to  the 
attack  and  defence  of  a  fortified  place,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  fortification,  which  bad  been  the  subject 
of  his  peculiar  studies.  On  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
when  the  convention  ordered  that  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  of  public  safety  should  be  arrested, 
except  Camot,  he  insisted  on  sharing  the  fate  of 
his  colleagues,  though  he  had  not  taken  part  in  their 
proceeding.  On  the  establishment  of  the  executive 
directory  in  1795,  he  became  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers composing  it,  and  continued  in  ofiSce  till  Sep- 
tember 1797,  when  he  was  included  with  his  fellow 
director,  Barthelemy,  and  sixty-five  deputies  of  the 
convention,  in  the  charge  of  being  concemed  in  a 
royalist  conspiracy,  and  sentenced  to  deportation. 
Buonaparte,  on  becoming  first  consul,  recalled  Car- 
not, and  made  him  minister  of  the  war  department, 
which  office  he  resigned  after  having  shown  his  in- 
dependence by  voting  against  the  establishment  of 
the  imperial  ^vernment.  At  a  later  period  he  was 
appointed  chief  inspector  of  reviews,  and  on  his 
retiring  from  the  service,  the  emperor  gave  him  a 
pension  of  30,000  francs.    He  lived  in  retirement 


till  after  the  Russian  campaign,  when  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  Antwerp,  where  he  be- 
haved extremely  well  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  Camot  was  appointed  a  count  ana  peer 
of  the  empire,  and  minister  of  the  interior,  in  which 
post  he  displayed  that  probity  and  sincerity  which 
nad  previously  distinguished  his  conduct.  In  June, 
1815,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commission  of 
the  provisional  government,  when  he  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the 
monarchy.  He  retired  from  France  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  and  died  at  Masdeburgh, 
Auffust  3,  1823.  Though  Camot  repeatedly  served 
under  Buonaparte,  and  always  with  apparent  fide- 
lity, yet  his  principles  were  strictly  republican.  As 
a  mathematician  his  merits  are  manifest  from  his 
publications.  These  are  **  Reflexions  sur  la  M eta- 
physique  du  Calcul  Infinitesimal,"  1797,  8vo.;  **  De 
la  Correlation  des  figures  de  Geometrie,"  1801,  6vo. 
"La  G^om^trie  de  Position,"  1803,  4to.;  "  M^- 
moire  sur  la  Relation  qui  existe  entre  les  Distances 
respectives  de  cinq  Points  quclconques  pris  dans 
I'Espace,  suivi  d'un  Essai  sur  les  Transversales,'* 
1806,  4to. 

CARO  (Annibal),  an  Italian  poet  and  man  of 
letters  of  great  emmence,  was  bom  in  1507  at 
Civitanuova  in  the  marche  of  Ancona.  In  his  youth 
he  was  obli^d  for  a  maintenance  to  engage  himself 
as  a  domestic  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Luigi  Gaddi  in 
Florence,  who  discovering  his  uncommon  talents, 
made  him  his  secretary,  and  conferred  on  him  some 
benefices.  After  the  death  of  Gaddi,  Caro  passed 
into  the  service  of  Pier-Luigi  Famese,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  various  confidential  commissions,  and 
sent  him  to  Flanders  in  1544,  on  an  important  bu- 
siness, to  the  Empeior  Charles  V.  The  tragical 
death  of  the  Duke  Farnese  brought  Caro  into  some 
danger,  and  obliged  him  to  take  refbge  at  Parma, 
where  he  was  kiDdly  received  by  the  Duke  Ottavio 
Farnese.  The  cardinals  Rannucio  and  Alexander 
Farnese  were  each  emulous  of  patronizing  him; 
and  he  lived  with  the  latter  as  his  private  secretary, 
in  great  favour,  and  enriched  by  various  com- 
manderies  and  other  benefices,  till  his  death  in  1566. 
In  his  youth  Caro  composed  in  his  mother  tongue 
some  works  of  the  light  and  humorous  kind ;  as  the 
"Ficheide,"  or  a  commentary  on  a  canzone  of  Molza;" 
the  "  Diceria  de*  Nasi ;"  and  a  comedy  in  prose 
entitled  <*  Gli  Stracdone."  He  also  exercised 
himself  in  translating  from  the  Greek;  and  printed 
Italian  versions  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  and 
two  orations  of  St  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  one  of 
St.  Cyprian :  he  likewise  translated  the  Pastorals  of 
Loneus,  and  Aristotle's  Histoir  of  Animals,  but  left 
the  latter  unfinished.  His  /amiliar  letters,  and 
those  written  in  the  name  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Farnese,  are  accounted  the  most  perfect  models  of 
ease  and  elegance  in  that  kind  of  writing.  His 
sonnets  and  canzones  were  particularly  celebrated ; 
and  one  of  the  latter  to  the  honour  of  the  royal  house 
of  France,  had  unfortunately  consequence  enough 
to  become  the  ground  of  one  of  the  most  %-irulent 
and  serious  disputes  recorded  in  the  history  of  lite- 
rary controversy.  On  its  publication,  it  underwent 
some  severe  critical  censure  fropi  Lodovico  Castel- 
vetro,  a  celebrated  grammarian;  which  provoked 
from  Caro  a  reply  so  infamously  libellous,  that  his 
greatest  admirers  have  never  been  able  to  wipe  away 
the  stain  it  has  left  on  his  memory  as  a  man  and  a 
christian.    This  quarrel  being  ended,  Caro  retiring 
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to  a  small  villa  at  Prescati,  employed  his  latter  days 
chiefly  in  a  translation  of  the  Eneid  of  Virgil  into 
Italian  blank  Terse,  which  he  just  lived  to  finish. 
It  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1581 ;  one  of 
the  best  editions  was  that  of  Paris,  2  vols.  8vo.  1765. 
The  **  Poems  "  of  Caro  were  printed  at  Venice  in 
1584,  4to.  His  **  Letters,"  which  appeared  at  dif- 
ferent times,  were  reprinted  at  Paaaa  in  1749,  3 
vols.  8vo. 

GAROLINE,  daughter  of  John  Frederic  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburgh  Anspach,  by  his  second 
wife,  was  bom  Ist  of  March,  1682.  Her  band  was 
solicited  by  Gharles  III.  of  Spain,  afterwards  em- 
peror; but  she  refused  him,  and  soon  after,  in 
i705,  married  the  son  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  by 
whom  she  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  She 
was  crowned  queen  of  England  11th  of  October, 
1727 ;  and  during  the  reign  of  her  husband  dis- 
played great  disniity,  moderation,  and  sagacity,  as 
regent  of  the  Kingdom,  and  as  the  patroness  of 
learning  and  learned  men.  She  died  20th  of 
November,  1737.  Her  character  is  drawn  in  flat- 
tering terms  by  Dr.  Glarke,  in  his  correspondence 
with  Leibnitz. 

GAROLINE  (Amslia  Elizabxth),  wife  of 
George  IV.,  king  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  second 
daughter  of  Duke  Gharles  William  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  and  of  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Eng- 
land, sister  of  George  III.,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1768.  Her  youth  was  spent  under  much  re- 
8traint,in  her  father's  court,  until  1795,  when  she 
was  matried  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  in  the 
following  year  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  the 
Princess  Gharlotte.  Scarcely  had  she  recovered 
fl-om  her  confinement,  when  her  husband  aban- 
doned  her,  and  thus  gav6  rise  to  that  disgraceful 
dispute  between  the  two  parties,  which  lasted  till 
the  death  of  Caroline ;  while  George  III.  and  the 
whole  British  nation  favoured  the  deserted  bride. 
The  princess  lived  in  retirement  at  Blackheath,  till 
1808,  but  her  seclusion  did  not  protect  her  from  a 
variety  of  slanderous  reports.  She  was  accused  of 
illicit  connexions  with  Captain  Manly,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  others,  and  of  being  the  mother  of  a 
boy,  in  consequence  of  which  the  king  directed  an 
inquiry  into  her  conduct.  The  conductors  of  the 
investigation  found  her,  though  guilty  of  some  im- 
prudences, wholly  intiocent  of  me  charges  made 
against  her,  and  George  III.  shortly  afterwards 
paid  her  a  congratulatory  visit  In  1813  public 
attention  was  again  excited  by  the  complaints  of 
the  princess  at  bein^  denied  the  society  of  her 
daughter,  to  which  Uie  prince,  whose  conduct  ex- 
cited general  indignation  and  disgust,  paid  no  re- 
gard. In  1814,  the  princess  avoided  the  risk  of 
further  insult  and  cmelty,  by  going  abroad.  Alter 
having  visited  Jerusalem,  she  took  a  villa  on  the 
lake  of  Como  in  Italy.  Here  an  Italian  of  the 
name  of  Bergami  became  her  chief  confidant  and 
attendant,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  accused 
of  an  adulterous  connexion  with  him,  and  spies 
were  secretly  sent  over  from  England,  to  get  up 
evidence  of  the  fact  against  her.  When  her  hus- 
band ascended  the  throne  in  January  1820,  she 
was  offered  an  income  of  £50,000,  with  the  name 
of  queen  of  Eneland,  and  every  title  appertaining 
to  tnat  dignity,  if  she  would  consent  never  to  return 
to  Eneland.  This  she  indignantly  refused,  and  in 
the  foUowing  June  came  to  London,  which  she  en- 
tered amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 


populace.  Her  husband,  exasperated  at  her  ap- 
proach and  jealous  of  her  popularity,  now  deter* 
mined  to  renew  his  eflbrts  to  blast  her  happiaev  ; 
and  accordingly  directed  his  ministers  to  prepare 
a  bill  of  pain  and  penalties  against  her,  at  the 
same  time  ordering  her  name  to  be  strack  oat  of  the 
liturgy.  The  inquiry  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  agitated  the  nation  to  an  alaraing 
extent  in  flavour  of  the  queen ;  and  certainly,  a£ 
though  her  character  was  any  thing  but  ameaded 
hj  the  investigation,  complete  proof  of  her  guilt 
did  not  appear.  She  was  altogether,  too,  treated  in 
a  manner  that  served  to  excite  a  much  more  power- 
ful sympathy  in  her  behalf  than  the  eetabltAmmt 
of  her  own  innocence  probably  would  have  done. 
On  the  10th  of  November,  1820,  the  odioos  hm 
was  read  a  third  time,  by  a  majority  of  106  to  99; 
but  ministers,  evidently  fearful  of  the  coneeqi 
of  proceeding  with  the  bill,  made  this 
jonty  an  excuse  for  throwing  it  oat  altogether, 
which  was  done  by  a  motion  tnat  it  should  be  read 
that  day  six  months.  The  result  was  no  sooner 
made  known,  than  a  bunt  of  applause  ran  thrash 
the  whole  metropolis,  and  illummations  and  every 
possible  demonstration  of  national  joy  imxnedtatefy 
took  place.  In  July  1821,  she  requested  to  tie 
crowned  with  her  husband,  but  was  refnaed,  and 
her  desire  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  vraa  also 
treated  with  contempt.  On  the  day  when  that 
ceremonv  took  place,  she  presented  herself  at  the 
door  of  the  abbey  and  demanded  admittance  as  fhs 
queen  of  England.  She  was  denied;  and  declining 
to  enter  it  in  any  other  character,  returned  hooe, 
became  dejected  and  ill,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  at  Brandenburg-house,  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1821.  To  her  remains,  whidi 
were  dejposited  in  Brunswick,  the  most  disgiaoefid 
indignities  were  shown  by  the  public  authorities  in 
London,  who  had  orders  to  conduct  the  funeral  by  the 
most  private  routes,  and  in  the  most  unceremonioBi 
manner.  The  populace,  however,  condncted  it 
finally  through  the  most  public  streets,  though  their 
triumph  was  not  effected  without  the  sacrifice  of 
some  lives,  and  the  dismissal  of  a  gallant  officer 
and  of  an  eminent  magistrate  from  their  respective 
stations ;  the  one  for  not  running  the  risk  of  shed- 
ding more  blood,  the  other  for  having  attempted  to 
prevent  the  shedding  of  any. 

CAROLINE.     See  Matilda. 

CARPENTER  (Nathaniel),  a  dean  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  was  bom  in  Devonshire  in  1588^ 
and  died  in  1635,  author  of  "  Philosopfaia  libera;" 
"  Geography ;"  "  Achitophel,  or  the  Picture  of  a 
Wicked  Politician  ;"  **  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida^s 
Woe  and  Warning ;"  and  a  treatise  on  optics. 

CARPENTER  (Richard),  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  in  1622 ;  but  quitting  Eng- 
land, became  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Borne,  in 
which  he  took  orders.  He  also  became  a  Bene- 
dictine, and  was  sent  to  England  as  a  miaaionaij^, 
when  he  recanted,  and  obtained  a  vicarage  ui 
Sussex.  On  the  rebellion,  returning  to  Paris,  ha 
once  more  declared  himself  a  CathoUe,  and  at  the 
restoration  again  settled  himself  as  a  sealous  Pro- 
testant at  Aylesbury  in  Buckinghamshire.  This 
curious  ecclesiastic  published  a  sermon  in  defenee 
of  astrology,  a  work  called  '*  Experience,  History, 
aod  Divinity,"  and  a  comedy,  called  "  Tlw  Prag- 
Di  tical  Jesuit,"  and  changed  his  religion  oBce 
more,  dying  a  Catholic  at  last. 
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CARPENTER  (Pbtbr),  a  French  ontiquarv,  | 
WW  born  at  Charleville  in  1697.  He  entered  early 
iato  the  congregation  of  St.  Manr,  became  prior  of 
DoDcheri,  and  died  in  1767.  He  is  partly  author 
of  the  edition  of  the  glossary  of  Du  Can^e,  6  vols. 
ibUo,  and  entirely  of  the  supplement,  in  4  vols. 
IbHo,  1766.  He  also  compiled  "Alphabetum  Ti- 
xonionum,"  folio,  1747. 

CARPI  (Ugo  da),  who  flouruihed  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  is  generally  considered  as  the  in- 
ventor of  that  species  of  engraving  denominated 
chiar'-oscuro,  which  was  afterwards  carried  to  such 
perfection  by  Balthasar  Peruzii.— C  a rpi  da  Girola- 
iio»  another  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  na- 
tive of  Ferrara,  painted  many  pictures  for  the 
cbuichea  there  and  at  Bologna.  He  was  a  great 
admirw  of  Correggio  and  Parmeffiano,  whose  works 
he  copied  with  sreat  success.    He  died  in  1556. 

CARPINI  (John  db  Plano),  a  Minorite  or 
Dominican  friar,  who  was  sent  with  six  others,  in 
1245,  on  an  embassy  from  Pope  Innocent  IV.  to 
the  descendants  of  Jenghis  Khan,  to  convert  the 
Moguls  to  Christianity,  or  if  that  part  of  the  scheme 
proved  impracticable,  to  divert  their  threatened  inva- 
sion by  directing  their  arms  against  the  Turks  and 
Saracens.  From  the  travels  of  Carpini  the  nations 
of  western  Europe  obtained  the  first  faint  traces  of 
antJientic  information  relative  to  the  state  of  Persia, 
Tartary,  &c. 

CARPOCRAS,  or  CARPOCRATES,  a  heresi- 
arch  of  the  second  century,  was  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dnsu  He  was  of  the  gnostic  school,  and  maintained 
its  philosophical  tenets.  With  respect  to  christian 
doctrine,  he  held  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  according  to  the  common  course  of  nature, 
and  in  no  wise  distinguished  from  other  men  but  bv 
hit  superior  virtue  and  elevation  of  mind.  Witn 
respect  to  morals,  he  is  said  to  have  held  that  lusts 
ana  passions,  being  implanted  in  human  nature  bv 
God  himself,  have  nothing  criminal  in  them ;  that  afl 
actions  are  indillerent  in  their  own  nature,  and  are 
rendered  good  or  evil  only  by  laws  and  opinions. 
It  is  further  asserted,  that  he  taught  that  all  things 
ought  to  be  in  common,  and  that  it  was  a  tyranny 
for  laws  to  abridge  the  natural  rights  of  men;— ^at 
hm  not  only  allowed  his  disciples  a  full  liberty  to  sin, 
but  recommended  a  vicious  course  of  life  to  them, 
uaerting  that  salvation  was  only  attainable  bv  those 
who  had  committed  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  filled  up 
the  measure  of  iniquitv.  As  it  appears  that  Carpo- 
cimtes  acknowledged  tLe  validity  or  the  moral  law 
given  by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  usual  calumnies  asainst  heretics 
have  been  employed  in  imputing  to  him  the  above 
doctrines;  or,  at  least,  that  inferences  have  been 
drawn  from  his  principles  which  he  would  disavow. 
He  had  a  son  named  Epiphanius,  who  taught  the 
same  opinions,  and  had  many  followers,  though  he 
diad  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 

C  ARPZOVIUS  (Bknkdict),  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  in  1595, 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  counsellor  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  assessor  of  the  judges  of  appeals. 
He  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  best  writer  on  the 
legal  practice  of  Germany,  which  he  collected  from 
the  constitutions  and  determinations  preserved  in 
the  archives.  His  works  are,  '*  Practica  rerum  cri- 
minalium,"  **  Definitiones  forenses,  vel  Jurispru- 
dentin  forensis  Romano-Saxonica  ad  constitutiones 
cdectoris  Augusti,"  fol. ;  **  Ad  legem  regiam  Ger 
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manorum ;"  "  Responsa  juris  electoralia  ;**  **  Defi- 
nitionum  ecclesiasticarum  seu  consistorialum,'*  &c. 
Decisionos  SaxoniciB ;"  "  Processus  juris  Saxoni- 
CI."  He  retired  to  Leipsic  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  where  he  devoted  himself* entirely  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  all  which,  it  is  said,  be  had  read 
over  iirty-thrce  times,  besides 'commentaries.  He 
died  io  1666.  Several  other  members  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Carpzovii  were  eminent  as  theologians  and 
philologists. 

CARR  (Sir  John),  an  attorney  in  Dorsetshire, 
distinguished  as  a  tourist  by  several  popular  pro- 
ductions, published  "The  Stranger  in  France," 
tto.  the  first  and  best  of  his  works ;  which  was  so 
well  received  that  he  was  induced  to  devote  his  time 
and  talents  to  a  succession  of  similar  publications, 
the  titles  of  which  are  as  follow :  "  A  Tour  ruuud 
the  Baltic,"  1805;  "The  Stranger  in  Ireland," 
1806 ;  "A  Tour  through  Holland  down  the  Rhine, 
&c."  1807;  "A  Tour  through  Scotland,"  ISOii. 
The  traveller's  visit  to  Ireland  was  productive 
both  of  honour  and  disadvantage  to  him,  for  he  was 
kuightcd  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  ridiculed  in  a 
very  witty  publication  entitled,  **  My  Pocket  Book, 
or  Hints  for  a  Ryghte  Merrie  and  Conceitede 
Tour,"  to  be  called  "  The  Stranger  in  Ireland." 
This  jeu-d'esprit  became  the  subject  of  a  prosecu- 
tion for  libel,  in  which  the  knight  errant  was  un- 
successful. Sir  J.  Carr  also  was  the  author  of  a 
small  volume  of  "  Poems."    He  died  in  July,  1832. 

CARRA  (John  LewisY  was  born  in  1743,  and 
early  in  life  went  to  Molaavia,  where  he  became 
secretary  to  the  Hospodar  or  prince  of  the  country. 
Returning  home  he  established  a  periodical  work 
entitled,  **  Les  Annales  Politiques  et  Litteraires ;" 
and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  keepers  of  tho 
National  Library  by  the  convention,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  lie  joined  the  party  of  Brissut, 
and  became  involved  in  the  fall  of  that  political 
leader,  with  whom  he  suffered  the  sentence  of  de- 
capitation by  the  guillotine  in  October,  1793. 
Carra  was  tne  author  of  several  literary  products 
ions,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  an  essay  on 
aerial  navigation,  in  which  he  professes  to  give  di- 
rections for  guiding  air-balloons. 

CARRACCI  (Lewis),  principal  founder  of  the 
celebrated  Bologna  school  of  painting,  was  born 
in  that  city  in  1555.  His  father,  a  butcher  by 
trade,  gave  him  no  other  education  than  one 
suitable  to  his  own  condition  ;  but  a  natural  taste 
for  drawing  caused  the  young  man  to  enter  as  a 
disciple  of  the  painter  rrospero  Fontana.  His 
progress  was  slow,  and  his  leisurely  manner  of 
working  drew  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  his  com- 
rades. He  studied  for  some  time  in  the  academy 
of  Passignani  at  Florence,  where  he  copied  the. 
works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Afterwards,  visiting 
Parma,  Mantua,  and  Venice,  the  performances  of 
Correggio,  Titian,  Julio  Romano,  and  Parmcgiano, 
perfected  his  style,  and  without  seeing  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Bologna,  where  ho  took  the  lead  of  bis 
old  master  and  all  the  artists  of  that  city.  His 
affection  for  his  two  cousins  Augustin  and  Annibal 
Carracci,  caused  him  to  encourage  the  decided  in- 
clination they  showed  in  early  youth  for  the  arts  of 
design ;  and  he  persuaded  their  father  to  put  Au- 
gustin to  the  school  of  Fontana,  whilst  he  took 
Annibal  to  his  house  as  his  own  pupil.  Lewis  now 
adopted  the  grand  design  of  reforming  the  whole 
Lombard  school  of  painting,  which  had  deviated 
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from  truth  and  nature  to  an  affected  and  carclean 
manner.     He  had  to  contend  against  the  enry  of 
hit  competitors  and  the  false  taste  of  his  country- 
men,  which    prevailed   so    far,    that  finding  lui 
cousins  unhonoured  and  unemployed  at  home,  he 
sent  them  -to  travel.     On  their  return,  he  advised 
them  to  paint  gratuitously  for  the  churches,  that 
their  pictures,  placed  by  Uie  side  of  those  of  their 
rivals,  might  plead  for  themselves.     This  method 
succeeded,  their  reputation  was  established,  and  the 
stylo  of  the  Carracci  distinguished  itself  from  all 
others,     lliey  settled  the  plan  of  their  academy, 
procured  casts  and  antiques  from  Rome,  and  en- 
gaged a  professor  of  anatomy.     The  fame  of  this 
school  extended  to  Rome  itself,  and  Cardinal  Far- 
liese  sent  for  Lewis  to  paint  his  gallery.     Unwil- 
ling to  quit  his  post  of  Ijcad  of  the  academy,  he 
sent  Annibal  in  his  stead.     Augustin  was  also  at 
that  capital,  so  that  the  whole  business  of  sustainine 
the  reputation    of   the    Bologna  school  devolved 
upon  Lewis,  who  proved  himself  equal  to  the  task. 
When  Aunihal  had  finished  the  Farnesian  gallery, 
he  was  desirous  of  submitting  his  great  work  to  the 
judgment  of  his  kinsman  and  master,  and  strongly 
urged  Lewis  to  come  and  view  it.     He  was  then 
near  sixty,  and  it  will  appear  extraordinary  that 
this  should  be  his  first  visit  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  art«.     He  went,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  work  of  Annibal,  made  some  corrections  in  it, 
and  painted  a  single  figure ;  and  returned  after  an 
abode  of  only  thirteen  days  at  Rome.     After  the 
death  of  his  cousins,  neither  of  whom  came  back  to 
Bologna,  Lewis  still  exerted  himself  to  support  the 
honour  of  the  Carracci,  and  painted  many  excellent 
pieces.     His  invention  was  inexhaustible,  and  he 
treated  the  same  subject  in  twenty  different  ways. 
He  was  able  in  landscape  as  well  as  in  figures. 
His  pencil  was  learned,  correct,  and  pleasing,  and 
more  graceful  than  that  of  Annibal,  if  less  forcible, 
llie  private  character  of  Lewis  was  worthy  and  re- 
spectable.     He   taught  with  zeal,  and  corrected 
with  mildness.      Superior    to  mean  jealousy,   he 
readily  lent  his  designs  to  his  scholars.     He  was 
extremely  assiduous  in  his  art,  but  so  disinterested 
that  he  accumulated  little  property.     Neither  he 
nor  his  cousins  ever  married.      His  last  perform- 
ance was  a  fresco  in  one  of  the  lanterns  of  the 
cathedral    of  Bobgna,  which,  on  account  of  the 
dimness  of  his  sight,  did  not  succeed ;  and  the  criti- 
cism it  underwent  is  said  to  have  affected  him  so, 
that  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year,  A.D.  1619.     He  was  interred  with  great  so- 
lemnity in  the  church  of  St  Mary  Magualea  at 
Bologna. 

CARRACCI  (AugustinV  the  elder  of  the  two 
cousins  of  Lewis,  born  at  Bologna  in  1557,  was  the 
son  of  a  tailor  of  Cremona,  and  was  destined  to 
the  profession  of  a  goldsmith.  His  father,  however, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  put  him  to  the  school  of 
Fontana,  and  he  afterwaras  studied  under  Passe- 
roni.  His  genius  was  vigorous  and  compreben- 
sive,  and  exm>raced  not  only  painting,  but  aU  the 
arts  and  sciences,  particularly  philosophy,  poetiy, 
and  matheMiatics.  He  also,  with  the  pencil,  em- 
ployed the  chisel  and  graver.  A  jealousy  of  the 
superior  progress  of  his  brother  Annibal  m  paint- 
ing, and  impatience  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
faUier  and  uncle,  caused  him  for  a  time  to  quit  his 
masters  in  painting,  and  to  attach  himself  princi- 
pally to  engraving,  under  Tibaldi,  a  good  artist  in 


that  line,  as  well  as  an  aichitecU  He  also  gmvc 
free  scope  to  his  genius  in  other  pursuits.  Al 
length  he  joined  his  brother  at  Pajma,  aod  with 
him  studied  the  works  of  Corregsio  and  Parmegiano. 
Thence  he  went  to  Venice,  where  be  placvd  him- 
self under  the  instruction  of  ComeUas  Coit,  an  ex- 
cellent engraver,  whose  manper  he  petktdj  caogfat, 
while  he  excelled  him  in  drawing.  At  Venice  he 
lived  in  the  libertinism  of  the  place,  and  injuwd  Us 
character  by  some  licentious  prints  which  h«  aoU 
privately.  His  application  to  engraving  enfoebkd 
his  colouring  as  a  painter;  bat  on  his  retom  Is 
Bologna,  by  indefatigable  apidicatioa,  be  recoveivd 
all  his  power  of  the  pencil.  It  was  now  that  the 
academy,  by  the .  concordant  efforts  of  the  thne 
Carracci,  attained  its  highest  glory.  Eadh  as- 
sisted the  other ;  and  the  Teaming  of  Asgostni  «» 
happily  employed  in  directing  the  others  in  bistscy 
and  mythology,  perspective,  and  architectBre^  m. 
which  last  subject  he  composed  several  treatises^ 
His  poetical  talents  at  the  same  time  caused  him  ts 
be  received  into  the  academy  Dei  Geimi  at  Bo- 
logna. At  length,  dissen&ions  or  other  caaMs  pio- 
duced  the  separation  of  the  Carracci,  and  AugnsUn 
first  went  to  Rome,  whither  Annibal  at  bis  dens 
followed  him.  They  long  worked  together  «t  tbt 
Famete  palace,  Augustin  chiefly  fvirnisbittg  lbs 
thoughts,  and  sometimes  the  execution.  Tbu  was 
occasionally  so  good  and  so  much  admiied,  as  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  Annibal,  which  rose  to  such  a 
height  as  to  cause  their  separation.  Augustin  west 
to  Parma,  where  the  duke  employed  bun  to  paitt 
a  great  hall  in  his  garden.  He  worked  vitb  miicb 
care  and  pains,  never  satisfied  with  the  perfectisa 
of  his  performances.  Notwithstanding  his  difrr- 
ences  with  his  brother  and  cousin,  he  was  never 
happy  when  parted  from  them ;  and  bis  melancholy 
was  increased  by  the  ill  offices  of  bis  rivals  and 
enemies  at  Parma.  An  invitation  to  Genoa  for  a 
great  work  from  which  he  expected  a  pruportiseal 
reward,  but  which  the  duke  of  Parma  woold  net 
suffer  him  to  accept,  augmented  bis  discontent, 
&nd  aggravated  an  illness  which  was  stealing  «n 
him.  At  this  time  his  mind  received  an  irapifssinn 
of  devotion  from  contemplating  a  Virgin  and  Je 
of  his  own  painting,  and  thenceforth  be  emplr 
his  pencil  only  on  sacred  subjects.  He  retired  is  a 
capuchin  convent,  when  be  testified  his  nineiim 
for  his  past  life  by  a  picture  of  Peter  in  the  act  of 
repentance.  A  Last  Judgment  which  he  bcgaa 
was  interrupted  by  his  death,  in  1603,  at  the  age 
of  forty-five.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Parma ;  and  the  academy  of  Bologna  testified  their 
sense  of  his  merit  by  a  magnificent  service. 

CARRACCI  (Annibal),  the  most  ceUimted  of 
the  name,  younger  brother  of  Augustin,  was  hem 
at  Bologna,  in  1570.  It  has  already  been  miinficinsd 
that  his  cousin  Lewis  took  him  as  bis  own  domestic 
pupiL  The  fertility  of  his  invention  caused  hisa  to 
be  <>mployed  in  caricature,  and  he  drew  striking 
likenesses  of  all  his  friends^  in  which  their  distia- 
guishing  features  were  humorously  overcharged.  He 
even  gave  to  animals  a  resemblance  of  the  hnnan 
face,  and  sometimes  sketched  the  figure  of  a  ■■■ 
under  that  of  a  vase.  Proud  of  his  facility,  and 
daring  in  his  designs,  be  would  scarcely  deign  ts 
copy  the  works  of  Lewis,  and  soon  showed  an  am- 

Ibition  of  standing  by  himself.  His  joumery  tc  Rome 
and  Venice,  in  which  be  became  acqnainted  with 
the  great  colourists  of  the  time,  ennobled  his  style  i 
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cid  residence.  Philip  of  Austria,  afterwards  king 
of  Spain,  who  had  been  under  his  tuition,  took  him 
to  England  with  him  in  1551,  when  he  went  to 
marry  Queen  Mary,  with  the  hope  of  his  being  able 
to  combat  protestantism  With  success.  He  was  made 
confessor  to  the  queen  {  and  his  services  were  so 
agreeable  to  Philip,  that  in  1557  he  promoted  him 
to  the  rich  archbishopric  of  Toledo.  Carranza  at- 
tended upon  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  his  death, 
and  administered  to  him  the  last  sacraments.  Soon 
after  this  event,  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  heresy ; 
and  in  1559  he  was  apprehended,  and  committed 
to  the  prison  of  the  inquisition.  As  they  were  taking 
him  thither,  he  said  to  those  about  him,  "  I  go  be- 
tween my  best  friend  and  my  worst  enemy.  My 
friend  is  my  innocence,  and  my  enemy  is  my  arch- 
bishopric of  Toledo."  After  continuing  eight  years 
in  confinement  in  Spain,  he  appealed  to  Rome, 
whither  he  was  removed;  and  it  was  not  till  nine 
years  more,  in  1576,  that  he  was  condemned  to 
make  a  solemn  abjuration  of  his  supposed  errort. 
He  submitted  to  this  sentence  with  resignation,  and 
was  then  sent  to  retirement  in  the  convent  of 
Blinerva,  where  he  died  shortly  after,  in  his  seventjr- 
second  year ;  and  such  was  the  impression  of  his 
sanctity  and  innocence  left  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  the  shops  wen 
all  shut,  and  his  corpse  was  treated  with  the  ve- 
neration dne  to  that  of  a  saint  His  principal 
works  are;  "Summa  Conciliorum,"  4to.;  a  Lalin 
treatise  "  On  Residence,"  1547 ;  and  a  "  Spanish 
Catechism,"  which  was  put  into  the  prohibited  index 
by  the  inquisition. 

CARRARA  (John  Michbl  Albsrt)  is  men- 
tioned as  an  historian,  philosopher,  theologian,  phy- 
sician, orator,  and  poet,  of  Bergamo,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  might  possibly  have  been  also  a  war> 
rior,  as  he  appears  to  have  served  in  the  army  of 
Philip  Maria  Visconti  against  Francis  Sforza,  though 
whether  in  a  medical  or  military  capacity,  it  is 
doubtful.  As  a  physician,  his  celebrity  was  sucb^ 
that  he  was  often  sent  for  to  France  and  Germany, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  consulted  by  all  the  most 
TOwerful  European  monarchs  of  his  time.  The 
Emperor  Frederic  III.  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Count  Palatine  in  1 480,  ten  vears  previous  to  the 
death  of  Carrara,  which  took  place  October  26, 1490. 
A  great  number  of  his  MSS.  are  to  be  found  in  the 
various  libraries  of  Italv.  His  only  printed  works 
are  a  treatise  "  De  omnibus  ingeniis  augendae  me^ 
moruB,"  Bologna,  1491,  and  "  Oratio  eztemporalis 
habita  in  funere  ^arthelenMsi  Coleonis,"  Bergamo, 
1732. 

CARRARA  (HiiBBRTRN),  a  learned  Italian  Je- 
suit and  poet,  died  in  1715,  author  of  a  poem  in  12 
books,  of  which  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  form 
the  subject 

CARRARA,  the  name  of  a  noble  family  of  Padua, 
who  were  successively  seignors  of  that  republic  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

CARRARA.     See  Francis. 

CARRE  (Francis),  a  painter  of  some  celebrity 
in  Friesland,  wheie  he  was  bom  in  1630.  He 
excelled  in  landscapes  and  village  festivals,  and  died, 
first  painter  to  the  Stadtholder  William  Fsederick, 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1669.— Hbnrt,  his'  eldest  son, 
after  having  studied  painting  under  Jacob  and  Jor- 
daens,  ent^ed  the  army,  and  was  present  at  the 
sieee  of  Gronin^n  in  16/2.  He  returned  to  his  art, 
and  practised  it  with  success  at  Amstenlam,  where 
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and  he  brought  back  to  Bologna  a  manner  so  strong, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  elegant,  that  Lewis  and 
Augnstin  quitted  their  own  to  follow  his.  Annibal 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  unite  in  himself  the 
several  excellences  of  all  the  ,great  painters  of  Italy. 
His  fertility  was  admirable,  and  supplied  ideas  for 
all  his  own  works,  and  for  the  improvement  of  those 
of  his  disciples.  Landscapes,  figures,  all  flowed 
without  effort  from  his  pencil,  and  his  style  of  draw- 
ing was  equally  bold  and  correct  One  day,  when 
Augustin  was  describing  to  his  pupils  in  the  academy 
the  beauties  of  the  Laocoon,  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  a  poet,  Annibal  approached,  and  sketched  the 
figure  itself  on  the  wall  with  such  accuracy  as  sur- 
prised all  the  specUtors,  "  Thus,"  said  he,  '<  poets 
represent  by  words,  and  painters  by  the  pencil." 
Contxmry  to  his  brother  Augustin,  Annibal  affected 
l^ainness  of  dress,  and  the  company  of  his  equals. 
To  correct  Augustin*s  vanity  he  once  sent  him  the 
portrait  of  their  father,  the  tailor,  threading  a 
needle.  Augustin  bore  as  well  as  he  could  the  rough 
and  satiricsd  saUies  of  his  brother,  and  they  seem, 
notwithstanding  occasional  bickerings,  to  have  felt 
each  other's  vslue.  In  Annibal's  capital  work,  the 
Famese  gaUerv,  the  erudition  ana  iudffment  of 
Aagustin  was  of  great  use  to  him,  and  he  found  the 
want  of  him  when  his  jealousy  had  driven  him  from 
Rome.  He  was  ei^ht  years  about  this  wonderful 
performance,  in  which  Poussin  said  that  Annibal 
nad  surpassed  all  preceding  painters,  and  himself 
likewise.  The  very  paltry  recompense  which  he 
received  for  it  (500  gold  crowns)  almost  put  him  out 
of  humour  with  his  art;  yet  he  was  far  from  being 
avaricious,  and  often  left  sums  of  money  on  the  table 
of  lys  work-room.  Having  been  prevented  by  the 
goQt  from  finishing  a  piece  in  the  Spanish  church  at 
Rome,  he  liberally  gave  three-fourths  of  the  price 
agreed  on  to  his  pupil  Albani,  who  assisted  him  in 
it  His  health  being  impaired  at  Rome  by  the  vexa^ 
tion  he  had  undergone,  and  a  licentious  mode  of 
living,  he  went  to  recruit  in  the  air  of  Naples.  Here 
he  was  so  much  chagrined  on  finding  his  talents  un- 
dervalued in  a  concurrence  for  a  great  work  at  the 
Jesuits'  church,  that  he  determined  to  set  out  for 
Rome  in  the  midst  of  the  summer  heats.  The  journey 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  at  the  age 
of  forty-nine,  in  the  year  1609.  His  last  request 
vas  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  admired  Raphel. 
Annibal  Carraeci  was  a  man  without  form  or  cere- 
mony, rude,  careless  in  his  dress,  fond  of  low  com- 
pany, jealous  of  his  reputation^  and  possessed  of  a 
philosophical  contempt  of  worldly  pomp  and  gprand- 
eur.  So  shy  was  he  of  the  great,  that  Cardinal 
Vamese  one  dav  coming  to  pay  him  a  visit,  he  es- 
caped bjr  a  back  door,  and  left  his  scholars  to  en- 
tertain pu  eminence.  His  art  was  his  only  occupa- 
tion, and  few  men  have  carried  it  ftirther.  None, 
also,  have  had  the  credit  of  forming  more  eminent 
disciples,  among  whom  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enu- 
merate Albani,  Guido,  Domenichino,  and  Lanfiranc. 
—Antony  Cabbaoci,  natural  son  of  Augustin,  was 
one  of  Annibal's  pupils,  and,  from  the  fresco-paint- 
ings he  has  executea  at  Rome,  seems  likely  to  have 
equalled  or  surpassed  all  of  that  name,  had  he  not 
ched  at  the  affe  of  thirty-three,  in  1618. 

CARRAnZA  (Babtholomxw)  was  bom  in 
1503  at  Miranda  in  Navarre,  and,  after  having 
taught  theology  at  Salamanca,  was  dei*4ited  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  seal  with  which  he  maintained  the  duty  of  ^<sn- 
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be  died  in  1721,  aged  65.— -Michasl,  a  younger 
son  of  Francis,  was  a  scholar  of  Nicholas  Berghem, 
and  is  said  to  have  followed  his  profession  for  some 
time  in  England.  He  became  subsequently  the 
court  painter  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Aikmaer  in  Holland,  where  he  died  in  1 7*28,  aged 
72.  His  principal  merit  consisted  in  an  uncommon 
facility  and  boldness  of  pencil,  well  suited  to  the 
style  of  painting  he  was  mostly  employed  in, 
which  was,  the  decorations  of  halls  and  large  apart- 
ments. 

CARRE  (Lewis),  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  province  of  Brie  in 
France,  where  he  was  born  in  July,  1663.  He  was 
intended  for  the  priesthood;  but  aiter  three  years* 
study  at  Paris,  on  his  refusal  to  take  orders,  his 
father  withdrew  his  allowance,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  university.  He  then  became  amanu- 
ensis to  father  Malcbranche,  whose  philosophical 
notions  he  adopted.  He  continued  in  this  situation 
seven  years,  and  then  commenced  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy.  In  1695  he  was 
chosen  ^l^ve  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  he 
soon  after  became  an  associate,  and  at  length  one 
of  the  pensioners.  lU  health  interrupted  his  scien- 
tific inquiries,  and  after  six  vears'  suffering  he  died 
in  1711.  He  published  the  first  complete  work  on 
what  mathematicians  term  the  Integral  Calculus, 
under  the  title  of  ^'  A  Method  of  Measuring  Surfaces 
and  Solids,  and  finding  their  Centres  of  Gravity, 
Percussion,  and  Oscillation ;"  and  he  was  the  au- 
tiior  of  many  important  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

CARUENNO  DE  MIRANDA  (Don  Juan),  a 
Spanish  painter,  was  bom  at  Abiles  in  Asturias  in 
1614.  His  colouring  is  perhaps  superior  to  any 
painter  of  his  country  except  Murillo.  He  died  in 
1085. 

CARRERA  (Francis),  bom  at  Perpignan  in 
1622,  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  1667, 
in  consequence  of  his  medical  reputation,  and  ap- 
iN)inted  physician  in  chief  to  the  Spanish  army. 
He  died  at  Barcelona,  in  1695,  author  of  some  me- 
dical treatises.— -His  nephew  Joseph,  and  Thomas 
the  son  of  Joseph,  were  also  eminent  physicians  at 
Perpignan,  and  published  several  professional  works. 
—Joseph  Bartlbmt  Fbancis,  tneson  of  Thomas, 
was  still  more  distinguished  than  his  ancestors, 
whose  profession  he  practised  with  great  repute  at 
Perpignan,  Paris,  and  Barcelona,  where  he  died  in 
i802,  author  of  a  variety  of  medical  dissertations,  &c. 
•  CARRERA  (Josb  Miguel,  Juan  Jose,  and 
Lpwis),  three  brothers,  distinguished  in  the  revo- 
lution of  Chile.  After  they  had  been  some  time  at 
the  head  of  the  revolutionary  government,  they 
were  taken  prisoners,  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1813, 
and  confined  at  Taloa,  but  soon  regained  their  liberty, 
and  also  their  power,  which  had  been  assumed  by 
O'Higgins,  durmg  their  confinement.  The  result 
of  the  battle  of  Rancagua,  in  October,  1814,  in  which 
the  patriots  were  defeated,  compelled  the  Carreras 
lo  retreat  across  the  Andes,  whence  Jose  proceeded 
to  the  United  States,  to  seek  supplies  of  men  and 
arms,  and  his  brother  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  they 
were  detained  on  their  parole.  Don  Jose,  upon  his 
arrival  here,  in  1817,  was  arrested,  but  soon  after- 
wards escaped,  as  his  brothers  had  done  before  him. 
Juan  and  Miguel  were»  however,  again  taken  at 
Mendoza,  and  npofr-a  false  accusation,  at  the  secret 
instigation  of  General  San  Martin,'  of  having  mur- 


dered some  obscure  person,  in  1814,  were  seotnirvd 
to  death.  They  were  condemned  at  three  o'ciork, 
and  shot  at  six,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  Mart-h. 
1818,  and  San  Martin  had  the  brutal  cniehy  to  crti-f 
to  their  father  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  the'ir 
execution,  with  an  order  for  its  immediate  payment. 
He  complied  with  the  demand,  and,  ten  days  after- 
wards, died  of  a  broken  heart,  In  the  mMu  time 
Don  Jose  was  making  active  preparations  for  ren- 

feance,  but  arriving  near  Mendoza,  in  January, 
822,  was  surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  and  afler 
a  brave  resistance  captured,  and,  after  a  partial 
trial,  executed.  In  testimony  of  their  respect  fur 
the  memory  of  the  Carreras,  the  govertiment  of 
Chile  have  recently  ordered  the  removal  of  their  re- 
mains to  their  native  country. 

CARRIER  (John Baptist),  a  bratal and  bloody, 
hearted  monster,  who  made  himself  femovs  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  borv  at 
Yolai  in  Upper  Anvcrgne,  in  1756.  Froic  being 
an  attorney,  he  was,  in  1782,  made  a  member  of 
the  national  convention,  where  he  exhibited  the 
wildest  and  most  inhuman  ra^  for  persemtioii. 
He  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  demanded 
the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  coDtriVated 
greatly  to  the  revolution  of  May  31,  1793.  In  the 
October  of  that  year,  he  was  sent  to  Nantes,  with 
a  commission  to  suppress  the  civil  war,  with  the 
most  unsparing  severity.  For  this.  Carrier  found 
the  process  of  individual  condemnation  and  ezecia- 
tion  too  slow,  and  therefore  determined  to  destroy 
his  victims  en  matie,  and  without  triaL  He  com* 
menced  with  causine  ninety-four  priests  to  be  con- 
veyed to  a  barge  with  a  perforated  bottom,  under 
Erctence  of  transporting  them,  but,  in  reality^  of 
aving  them  drowned  by  ni^ht  This  artifice  was 
continually  repeated,  and  victims  of  every  age  and 
sex  mi^ht  be  seen  straggling,  night  after  night,  in 
the  Loire,  beneath  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the 
edge  of  the  sabre.  Two  were  tied  togedicr,  and 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  the  execntioners  Moe- 
times  amused  themselves  by  tying  together  young 
men  and  women,  which  they  used  to  cau  Let  noyaiea 
(republican  marriages).  Besides  this,  more  than 
five  hundred  persons  were  daily  shot  in  the  quarriet 
at  Gigan,  and  the  water  of  the  Loire  became  so 
polluted  fhim  the  dead  bodies  beneath  it,  that  it 
was  prohibited  to  drink  it  After  perpetrating  eveff 
crime  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  tyrannical  avarice,  he  was 
recalled  on  the  fall  of  the  mountain  party,  and  on 
the  16th  December,  1794,  satisfied  the  popular  call 
for  vengeance,  by  submitting  his  head  to  the  gnil* 
lotine. 

CARRIBRA  (Rosa  Alba),  an  eminent  feaude 
painter,  was  bora  of  humble  parents  in  1672,  at 
Venice.  Her  first  occupation  was  in  making  Ve- 
nice lace,  but  having  copied  a  figure  drawn  by  her 
father  with  great  skill,  she  was  put  under  the  regular 
instruction  of  a  painter,  from  whom  she  learned  to 

Saint  full  size  in  oil.  Having,  however,  tried  her 
and  at  miniature,  her  success  caused  her  to  con- 
fine herself  to  it ;  and  her  portraits  and  fancy  balC- 
figures  in  pastel  soon  became  celebrated  througfaoot 
Italy.  All  the  academies  of  painting  in  that 
country  were  eager  to  make  her  an  associate ;  and 
she  sent  them  all  admirable  specimens  of  her  sldU. 
The  king  of  Denmark,  on  a  visit  to  Venice,  paid 
her  particular  attention ;  and  the  duke  of  Tuscnny 
requested  her  portrait  for  his  gallery,  which  is  ac- 
counted one  of  its  matter-pieces.    She  accompanied 
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bcr  brotheT-in4aw  the  Venetian  painter  Pellegrini 
to  Paris,  where  she  remained  a  year,  treated  with 
^Teat  honour.  The  Academy  of  Painting  in  that 
city  received  her  at  a  member,  in  I72U,  and  she 
^«ve  for  her  reception-piece  a  Muse  in  pastel,  of 
exquitiite  beauty.  She  was  destitute  of  personal 
charms,  and  became  blind  in  the  latter  years  of  her 
lile.  which  terminated  in  1757. 

CAttSTAKES  (William),  was  bom  in  1649  at 
Catbcart  near  Glasgow,  where  his  father  was  mi- 
nister. For  his  philosophical  and  theological  stu- 
dies he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh; 
and  was  thence  removed  to  that  of  Utrecht,  chiefly 
fur  the  pur|»ose  of  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the 
violent  pobbical  contents  which  the  prospect  of  a 
popish  succession  to  the  crown  was  now  exciting  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  which  he  had  already  shown 
a  dis|iosition  to  take  a  part.  But  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation that  he  cairied  with  him  to  the  prince 
of  Orange's  physician,  directly  brought  on  what  his 
change  of  situation  was  intended  to  prevent  He 
was  introduced  to  the  pensionary  Fagel,  and  by 
him  to  the  prince  of  Orange  himself;  who,  finding 
Carstarcs  well  informed  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
Scotland,  and  warm  in  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  entrusted  him  with  all  his  designs 
relative  to  British  affairs.  Cars  tares  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  obtained  a  licence  to  preach;  but  a 
decided  turn  for  politics  induced  him  to  resolve 
upon  revisiting  Holland,  and  as  he  was  to  pass 
tkiough  Loudon,  he  was  employed  by  Argyle  and 
the  other  Scotch  patriots  to  treat  with  the  English 
exclusionists.  In  the  close  of  1682,  he  had  various 
conferences  with  the  heads  of  that  part^,  which  ter- 
inin%ted  in  his  being  privy  to  what  is  called  the 
live-house  plot,  on  the  discovery  of  which  he  was 
apprehended  and  committed  to  close  custody  in  the 
Gate- house,  Westminster.  Afttir  several  examina- 
tions, he  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  be  tried,  and 
there  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  extort  a  con- 
fession. He  endured  this  with  great  firmness  ;  but 
being  afterwards  cajoled  with  offers  of  a  full  pardon, 
aud  assured  tliat  his  answers  should  never  be 
brought  in  evidence  against  any  person,  his  resolu- 
tion gave  way,  and  he  submitted  to  make  a  judicial 
declaration.  The  privy-council  immediately  pub- 
lished a  paper,  entitled,  *'  Mr.  Caistares*  Confes- 
aion,'*  containing,  according  to  him,  a  very  false  and 
mutilated  account  of  the  whole  transaction;  and 
they  directly  violated  the  only  condition  on  which 
he  could  have  been  induced  to  consent,  by  suffering 
his  evidence  to  be  produced  in  court  against  his 
friend  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jarviswood.  This  treachery 
and  its  consequences  deeply  affected  him,  and  he 
could  scarcely  support  himself  under  it.  Being 
now  released,  be  was  permitted  to  retire  into  Hol< 
land,  where  he  waa  received  as  a  faithful  sufferer 
in  his  cause  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  made 
him  one  of  his  own  chaplains,  and  procured  his 
election  to  the  office  of  minister  of  the  English 
Protectant  congregation  at  Leyden.  He  was  con- 
fidentiallv  consulted  respecting  the  characters  of 
many  who  resorted  to  the  prince's  court,  and 
proved  of  ^reat  use  in  planning  those  measures 
which  terminated  in  the  revolution.  He  accom- 
panied Uie  prince  of  Orange  in  his  expedition  to 
England,  and  remained  about  his  person  till  the 
settlement  of  the  crown.  His  advice  was  taken  in 
every  important  affair  relative  to  Scotland,  and  by 
hif  influence  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy  there, 


he  obtained  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  princ(% " 
which  was  highly  acceptable.  After  the  proclama-; 
tion  of  William  and  Mary  as  sovereigns  of  Scot-' 
land,  he  was  appointed  their  chaplain  for  that 
country,  with  all  the  revenue  belonging  to  the 
chapel-royal.  The  king,  however,  signified  his  de- 
sire to  have  him  still  about  his  person ;  and  he  at- ' 
tended  upon  him  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.. 
During  this  reign,  Carstares  was  the  chief  agent 
between  the  church  of  Scotland  and  the  court.  He' 
was  considerably  instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  Presbytery,  to  which  William  was  averse ;  and 
Carstares  found  difficulty  enough  in  keeping 
within  due  bounds  that  bigotry  of  the  Presbyterian, 
clergy,  which  would  scarcely  admit  of  an^  cosies- 
cence  or  accommodation  with  the  episcopalians. 
He  exercised  great  vigilance  in  preventing  mea- 
sures which  on  either  side  might  produce  ill-will  or 
disturbance;  of  which  he  gave  a  remarkable  in- 
stance in  1693.  An  act  was  passed  in  that  year  bv 
the  Scotch  parliament,  obliging  all  in  offices  oUher^ 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance*' 
and  also  to  sign  an  tuturance  (as  it  was  called)  de- 
claring William  to  be  king  de  jure,  as  well  as  du 
facto.  As  this  was  an  entirely  new  imposition  witb 
regard  to  the  church,  the  ministers  refused  signing' 
the  declaration,  and  appealed  to  the  privy-council, 
which  was  so  far  from  redressing  the  grievance, 
that  it  recommended  to  the  king  to  enforce  the 
measure.  Instructions  were  accordingly  given  to. 
the  royal  commissioner  to  the  general  assembly, 
that  he  should  require  all  the  represcutativcs  of  the 
clergy  to  sign  the  assurance,  and  in  case  of  refusal, 
should  dissolve  the  assembly.  The  commissioner 
finding  that  a  violent  opposition  was  preparing, 
sent  to  court  for  further  instructions ;  and  at  the' 
same  time  the  body  of  clergy  sent  a  memorial  of 
the  business  to  Carstares,  desiring  his  good  offices 
to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  likely  to  ensue  to  the 
church  from  these  compulsory  measures.  The 
king,  who  received  his  packet  first,  had  been  pro-, 
vailed  upon  to  renew  his  orders  in  peremptory 
terms,  and  his  dispatches  were  p^iven  to  the  mes- 
senger to  be  carried  next  morning.  When  Car- 
stares was  made  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances,*^ he  went  to  the  messenger  at  night,  de- 
manded  the  dispatches  from  him  in  the  king'd 
name,  and  immediately  repaired  to  Kensington, 
where  he  found  his  majesty  gone  to  bed.  Obtaining 
admission  to  his  chamber,  on  pretext  of  very  urgent 
business,  he  gently  waked  the  king,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  asked  pardon  for  the  daring  act  of  dis- 
obedience  he  had  been  guilty  of.  William  first 
frowned  upon  him,  and  expressed  great  anger  at 
the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  countermanding  his 
orders;  but  Carstares  obtaining  a  hearing,  repre- 
sented so  strongly  the  danger  of  the  step  proposed, 
that  the  dispatches  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
he  was  directed  to  send  such  instructions  to  the 
commissioner  as  he  thought  most  for  the  public 
good.  In  consequence,  the  oath  and  assurance 
were  dispensed  with  from  the  clergy.  On  the 
death  of  King  WiUiam,  Carstares  in  great  mea- 
sure ceased  to  be  employed  in  public  business ;  but 
his  known  influence  caused  him  to  be  continued  by 
Queen  Anne  in  the  post  of  royal  chaplain  for  Scot- 
land, and  obtained  for  him  the  offer  of  an  appoint, 
ment  to  the  vacant  place  of  principal  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  which  in  1704  he  acceptct^ 
with  the  first  professorship  of  divinity.      In  thi 
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Mme  year,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  under 
take  the  pastoral  charge  of  one  of  the  parishes  of 
Bdinburgh,  which  he  fulfilled  with  diligence  and 
attention.  He  was  four  times  in  the  space  of 
eleven  years  chosen  moderator  of  the  general  as- ' 
sembly,  and  maintained  great  weight  in  its  debates. 
When  the  important  aflbir  of  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  was  agitated,  he  took  a  decided  part  in 
its  favour,  and  it  was  principally  through  his  means 
that  it  underwent  no  public  opposition  from  the 
Presbyterian  clergy.  All  his  influence,  however, 
was  unable  to  control  the  bi^otted  spirit  of  that 
bod]^,  shown  in  their  persecution  of  the  episcopal 
ministers ;  and  his  efforts  to  promote  moderation  in 
this  respect  only  tended  to  make  him  unpopular. 
He  warmly  promoted  the  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  procured  an  early  address  of  con- 
gratulation from  the  general  assembly  to  George  I. 
on  his  accession  to  the  crown,  for  which  service  he 
was  continued  in  the  post  of  royal-chaplain.  He 
died  in  December,  1715,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 
His  private  character  was  highly  respectable.  His 
religion  was  free  from  enthusiasm  and  superstition, 
and  his  charity  and  bounty  comprehended  all  sects 
ftnd  parties.  His  memory  is  revered  by  his  coun- 
trymen as  that  of  a  true  and  enlightened  patriot ; 
and  few  have  held  an  active  course  amid  violent 
public  contentions  with  less  reproach. 

CARSTENS  (AsMUS  Jacob),    a  distinguished 

rainter,  bom  at  Saint  Jurgen,  near  Sleswick,  in 
754,  died  at  Rome,  in  1798.  His  subjects  were 
almost  all  taken  from  Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles, 
iEschylus,  Shakspeare,  and  Ossian,  and  some  of 
his  pieces  have  been  compared  to  those  of  Raphael 
and  Micbael  Angelo. 

GARSUGHI  (Rainier),  a  Jesuit  of  Citeme  in 
Tuscany,  known  as  the  author  of  an  elegant  poem 
in  Latin,  on  the  Art  of  Writing  well,  died  pro- 
vincial of  his  order,  in  1709,  aged  sixtv- two. 

CARTE  (Thomas),  an  exact  and  industrious 
writer  in  English  history,  was  the  son  of  the  Re- 
verend Samuel  Carte,  vicar  of  Cliflon  upon  Duns- 
moor,  Warwickshire,  where  he  was  born  in  J  686. 
After  havinp^  taken  at  Cambridge  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
he  entered  mto  holy  orders,  and  was  reader  at  the 
abbev-chnrch  in  Bath,  when  a  sermon  he  preached 
en  toe  dOth  of  January,  1714,  vindicating  King 
Charles  I.  fh>m  the  aspersions  cast  on  his  memory 
relative  to  the  Irish  rebellion,  brought  on  a  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Chandler,  a  dissenting  minister,  and 
occasioned  Mr.  Carte's  first  publication,  "The 
Irish  Massacre  set  in  a  clear  Light,'*  &c.  On  the 
accession  of  George  L,  his  principles  not  permitting 
him  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  he 
assumed  a  lay  habit.  He  incurred  seme  suspicion 
of  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and 
orders  were  given  for  apprehending  him,  which  he 
eluded  bv  concealment  at  the  house  of  a  clergyman 
in  Colesnill.  He  afterwards  acted  as  secretary  to 
Bishop  Atterbury;  and  being  suspected  of  deeply 
aharing  in  the  conspiracy  attributed  to  that  prelate, 
a  charge  of  high-treason  was  brought  against  him, 
in  1722,  and  a  reward  of  £1000  offered  for  seizing 
his  person.  He  was  again  successful  in  making 
his  escape,  and  fled  into  France,  where  he  resided 
several  years  under  the  name  of  Philips.  At 
length.  Queen  Caroline  procured  permission  for  him 
to  return  to  England ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  en- 
gaged in  his  important  work,  '*The  History  of  the 
Li^'t>f  James  Duke  of  Ormonde/'  which  he  extend- 


ed to  3  vols.  fol.  published  in  1735-36,  gstoing  by 
it  much  reputation,  especially  widi  the  tory  party. 
He  next  entertained  a  design  of  writing  a  general 
history  of  England,  chiefly  intended  as  a  couster- 
balance  to  that  of  Rapin ;  and  having  printed  ia 
1738  a  short  afcconnt  of  the  necessary  matertala  fbr 
such  a  history,  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed  by  a 
large  suscription.  In  1744,  during  a  saspensioa  uf 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  on  account  of  apprehenaioika 
from  the  pretender,  the  suspicions  againat  Carte 
were  renewed,  and  he  was  taken  into  custody,  bat 
soon  dischar^.  The  first  volume  of  hit  history, 
folio,  concluding  with  the  death  of  King  John,  was 
completed  at  the  close  of  1747 ;  but  Uie  credit  of 
the  work  was  materially  injured  by  the  insertion  ia 
a  note  of  a  silly  story  concerning  a  man  who  went 
out  of  Somersetshire  in  1716  to  Avignon,  to  be 
touched  by  the  pretender  for  the  king*s^vil,  and 
was  asserted  to  have  been  cnred.  Such  a  proof  of 
party-credulity,  given  without  the  least  occasion, 
brought  upon  the  author  the  loss  of  his  subscHpCiottt, 
from  the  citv  of  London,  and  caused  the  work  to 
fall  into  neglect  He  persevered,  however,  in  hit 
labours,  and  published  two  more  volnmes  in  1750 
and  1752.  The  fourth,  which  did  not  appear  till 
after  his  death,  brought  down  the  history  to  1654. 
Mr.  Carte  was  the  author  of  several  other  woiks^ 
chiefly  compilations,  collections,  and  translations. 
He  died  at  Caldecot-house,  near  Abingdon,  in  the 
year  1743. 

CARTEIL  (Christophsr),  an  English  captain, 
born  in  Cornwall,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two^ 
bore  arms  in  the  sea-service  in  the  year  1572.  Ia 
1582,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Dutch  provinces 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  they  sent  to 
Muscovy.  On  his  return  to  England,  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth sent  him  out  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  they  took  the  towns  of  St.  Jago^ 
Carthagena,  and  St  Augustin.  After  a  series  (^ 
good  fortune,  he  died  at  London  in  1593. 

CARTER  (Francis),  an  English  writer,  who 
died  in  1783,  was  author  of  a  **  Journey  from  Ma- 
laga," valuable  for  the  engraved  coins  it  contains^ 
collected  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Spanish  medalliat, 
Flores. 

CARTER  (Elizabbth),  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Deal  in  Kent,  in  1717. 
After  having  completed  a  very  superior  education, 
she  devoted  herself  to  literature,  and  before  her  se- 
venteenth year,  had  obtained  some  reputation  aa  a 
poetical  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magasiae. 
She  was  introduced  to  Queen  Charlotte  in  1791, 
and  occasionally  received  visits  from  several  mesa- 
bers  of  the  royal  ftimily.  She  died  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1806.  Her  chief  works  are  a  translatiott 
of  **  Crousax*s  Criticism  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  ;** 
of  *'  Algorotti's  Explanation  of  Newton's  Philosophv 
for  LaSies ;"  and  of  the  works  of  Epictetus,  with 
notes.  The  year  following  her  death,  her  Memoin 
were  published,  and  a  new  edition  of  her  poems, 
and  subsequently,  her  Correspondence  with  Misi 
Talbot,  2  vols. ;  and  Letters  to  Mrs.  Montague  and 
Mrs.  Vesey,  4  vols.  8vo. 

CARTUR  (John),  an  antiquary,  draughtsman, 
and  architect,  of  considerable  eminence,  was  a  n^ 
tive  of  London,  and  brought  up  to  the  employinent  of 
a  builder.  Witiiout  any  advantages  of  ednoation,  he 
attained  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  prind- 
pies  of  architecture  by  his  own  study  and  oboer- 
vation.     He  wrote  a  series  of  papen  under  the 
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•ignaUira  of  '*  An  ArchiUct,"  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine^  and  designed  and  engraved 
the  plates  for  a  work  entitled,  "  Specitnens  ut'  An- 
cient Sculpture  and  Painting  in  Eneland/'  2  vols. 
folio ;  for  specimens,  chronologically  arranged,  of 
the  "Ancient  Architecture  of  England,**  folio,  left 
incomplete;  and  ** Views  in  England,"  7  vols. 
i2nio.  He  was  also  employed  as  a  draughtsman  by 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber;  and  he  executed  many  architectural  views, 
plans,  &c.  for  Sir  Richard  C.  Hoare.  He  died 
■September  8, 1817,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
CARTERET  (John),  Earl  Granville,  an  emi- 
nent  English  statesman,  born  in  1690,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  George  Lord  Carteret,  whose  death 
left  him  heir  to  his  title  before  he  was  five  years 
old.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and 
Christ-church  college,  Oxford;  and  on  his  intro- 
duction into  the  House  of  Peers  in  1711,  imme- 
diately distinguished  himself  by  zeal  for  the  Hano- 
Tor  succession,  which  acquired  him  the  notice  of 
George  I.,  by  whom  he  was  successively  raised  to 
various  posts  of  honour.  In  1719  he  went  ambas- 
aador-extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  queen 
of  Sweden,  and  meditated  the  peace  between  that 
crown  and  Denmark,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  1721  he  be- 
came Mr.  Cragg's  successor  as  secretary  of  state, 
and  proved  an  able  parliamentary  support  to  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry,  defending  with  vigour  their 
boldest  measures.  He  accompanied  the  king  to 
Hanover  in  1723,  and  on  his  return  joined  in  va- 
rious conferences  on  matters  of  importance  at  the 
Hague.  In  the  next  year  he  was  made  lord-lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  which  kingdom  was  then  in  a 
state  of  great  discontent,  not  a  little  fomented  by 
Swiff s  famous  Drapier's  Letters.  Swift,  who  es- 
teemed Lord  Carteret  for  his  manners  and  learning, 
expostulated  with  him  on  his  prosecution  of  the 
pnnter  of  those  letters.  Lord  Carteret  ingeniously 
replied  by  a  line  of  Virgil :  "  Regni  -novitas  me 
talia  cogit  Moliri.'* — "  The  unconfirmed  sUte  of  the 
throne  compels  me  to  make  use  of  these  means." 
He  returned  to  England  in  1726,  and  soon  after  the 
accession  of  George  II.  he  was,  in  1727,  again  ap- 
pointed to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  where,  with 
the  interval  of  a  visit  to  England,  he  conducted  the 
affairs  of  government  till  1730.  On  his  re-appear- 
ance in  the  House  of  Peers,  he  became  a  violent 
opposer  of  the  administration  conducted  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  many 
s^^oeches,  maintained  nuixims  very  different  from 
bis  own  whibt  a  member  of  government.  When, 
in  1742,  the  dismission  of  Walpole  was  effected. 
Lord  Carteret  again  became  a  secretary  of  state, 
and  again  supported  measures  similar  to  those  he 
had  lately  been  censuring.  In  1744,  on  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  Viscount 
Carteret  and  Earl  Granville.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  him  through  all  the  subsequent  political 
changes  of  his  life,  in  which  he  was  sometimes  high 
in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  sometimes  was 
obliged  to  give  wav  to  more  powerfal  interests.  He 
died  on  January  2,  1763,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age.  The  natural  talents  and  acquirements 
of  Earl  Granville  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  tu 
place  him  very  high  among  political  characters,  but 
bis  ardent,  enterprising,  and  overbearing  temper, 
fitted  him  rather  for  being  the  minister  of  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  than  of  a  limited  sovereign. 


CARTERET  (Philip),  an  English  navigator, 
who  sailed  round  the  world  with  Uaptain  Wallis, 
and  made  several  discoveries  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Hu  was  occupied  in  this  voyage  from  Au- 
gust 1766  to  February  1769. 

CARTE  ROM  AGO  (SciPio),  whose  proper  name 
was  Fortiuuerraf  a  learned  Italian,  was  born  in 
1467,  at  ristoia,  of  which  city  his  father  was  gon- 
falonier. Such  was  his  reputation  for  Greek  litera- 
ture, that  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  1500,  appointed 
him,  with  a  liberal  salary,  to  teach  that  language  to 
the  Venetian  youth.  The  tumults  of  war,  however, 
caused  him  a  few  years  after  to  accept  an  iuvits^tion 
to  Rome  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  placed  him  with 
his  nephew,  Cardinal  Galeotti  de  la  Roverc,  after 
whose  death  Carteromaco  attached  himself  to  Car- 
dinal Francis  Alidosio,  who  was  killed  at  Ravenna 
in  1511.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  pa- 
tronized by  Cardinal  John  de*  Medici,  afterwards 
Pope  Leo  X. ;  but  just  as  the  career  of  fortune 
was  opening  to  him,  he  was  cut  short  by  death,  in 
1513.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  as  well  as  one  of  tlie  most  modest  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  '*  A  Latin  Oration  in  praise  of 
Greek  Learning  ;*'  '*  A  Latin  Translation  of  the 
Greek  Oration  of  Aristides  in  praise  of  the  City  of 
Rome ;"  "  An  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  ;" 
and  various  prefaces,  epigrams,  and  letters,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  inserted  in  other  publications. 
CARTES,  DES.  See  Descartes. 
CARTHEUSER  (John  Frederic),  professor 
of  medicine  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  was  bom 
there  in  1704,  and  died  in  1777,  in  great  reputation 
for  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  botany,  in  which 
sciences  he  published  various  dissertations,  &c. 

CARTIER,  or  QUARTIER  (Jambs),  an  emi- 
nent navigator,  was  a  native  of  St  Malo,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  very  experienced  pilot. 
He  was  employed  by  Francis  I.  to  prosecute  dis- 
coveries in  Canada,  which  had  in  part  been  disco- 
vered in  1518  by  the  baron  de  Levi.  Carticr  made 
a  voyage  thither  in  1534,  examined  the  whole 
country  with  great  attention,  and  gave  an  exact 
description  of  all  its  islands,  coasts,  capes,  bays,  &c., 
which  was  of  great  use  to  after-navigators.  Many 
of  the  names  which  he  affixed  to  places  still  remain. 
CARTISMANDUA,  queen  of  the  Brigantes  in 
Britain,  is  noted  for  the  infamy  of  delivering  up 
to  the  Romans  the  fugitive  Caractacus.  Afterwards, 
confiding  in  her  power  and  the  Roman  favour,  she 
discarded  her  husband  Venusius,  and  assumed  as 
the  partner  of  her  throne  and  bed,  his  armour- 
bearer  Vellocatus.  Disorders  immediately  ensued. 
Her  subjects  revolted,  and  joining  Venusius,  who 
had  assembled  a  band  of  auxiliaries,  reduced  the 
queen  to  exttcmitics.  She  called  the  Rumans  to 
her  aid,  who,  after  various  success,  at  length  se- 
cured the  safety  of  Cartismandua,  and  appear  to 
have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country. 

CARTOUCHE  (Louis  Dominiqie),  a  cele- 
brated  robber  of  Paris,  where  he  was  executed  in 
1721.  His  adventures  have  formed  the  subject  of 
several  novels. 

CARTWRIGHT  (Thomas),  an  eminent  and 
learned  puritan  divine,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire, 
in  1535.  He  was  admitted  of  St  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1550,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  great  ardour,  allowing  himself  no  more  than 
five  hours'  sleep  every  night.  Within  three  years^ 
however,  probably  through  want  of  a  maintenance, 
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he  quitted  the  university  to  become  clerk  to  a  coun- 
sellor at  law ;  but  in  this  situation  he  still  employed 
all  his  leisure  in  the  prosecution  of  his  academical 
studies.     In  consequence  of  his  master's  account  of 
him  to  Dr.  Filkington,  master  of  SL  John's  college, 
he  was  restored  to  that  seminary  of  learning,  and 
became  fellow  of  the  college   in   1560.     He  was 
afterwards   removed   to   Trinity  college,  and   was 
made  one  of  its  eight  senior  fellows.     In  the  dispu- 
tations held  upon  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1564,  Cart  Wright  was  much  distinguished ; 
and  his  reputation  caused  him,  in  1570,  to  be  ap- 
pointed Margaret-professor  of  divinity.     Such  at 
that  time  was  his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  that 
when  he  preached  at  St.  Mary's  church,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  out  the  windows.     The  puritanical 
or  presbyterian  notions  of  church-discipline  had  at 
this  penod  made  considerable  progress  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  Cartwright  openly  maintained  them 
in  his  lectures.   On  this  account  Archbishop  Grindal 
and  Dr.  Whitgift  sent  complaints  against  him  to 
Sir  William  Cecil,  chancellor  of  the  university,  de- 
siring that  he  and  his  adherents  might  be  silenced. 
Cecil  was  inclined  to  treat  him  with  lenity ;  but  his 
adversaries  cited  him  before  the   vice-chancellor, 
and  examined  him  concerning  certain   doctrines 
delivered  in  his  lectures,  contrary  to  the  articles  of 
the  church  and  the  established  religion.   His  answers 
'  gave  so  little  satisfaction,  that  he  was  suspended  as 
a  lecturer,  and  prevented  from  taking  his  doctor's 
degree.     When  Dr.  Whitgift  became  vice-chancel- 
lor, he  was  proceeded  against  with  greater  severity, 
and  deprived  first  of  his  professorship,  and  then  of 
his  fellowship,  the  latter  upon  pretence  that  he  had 
forfeited  it  by  not  entering  into  priest's  orders  in 
due  time.     In  reality,  he  was  so  popular  in  the  uni- 
versity, that  it  was  thought  absolutply  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  him,  in  order  to  prevent  his  principles 
from  spreading.     Thus  deprived  of  all  occupation, 
he  went  abroad,  and  visited  several  of  the  protectant 
universities,  where  he  inspired  a  high  respect  for 
,  his  learning  and  character.     On  returning  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  contests  between  the  episcopalians 
and  puritans  were  now  become  more  violent.  Cart- 
wright  ventured  to  publish  *'  A  second  Admonition 
to  the  Parliament"  (the  authors  of  the  Jirtt  Admo- 
nition, Field  and  Wilcox,  had  been  committed  to 
Newgate^,  which  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
with  Whitgift,  and  would  have  terminated  in  his 
confinement,  had  he  not  again  quitted  the  kingdom. 
He  had  been  about  five  years  abroad,  officiating  to 
various  English  factories,  when  in  1580  James  YI. 
of  Scotland  offered  him  a  professorship  at  SL  An- 
drew's, which  he  declined.     He  again  returned  to 
England,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  ob- 
tained his  liberty  through  the   influence  of  lord- 
treasurer  Burleigh  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the 
latter  of  whom  appointed  him,  with  a  decent  stipend, 
to  be  master   and  chaplain  to  a   hospital  of  his 
foundation  at  Warwick.     In  1583  he  was  engaged 
by  several  divines  and  persons  of  consequence  to 
write  against  the  Rhemish  translation  of  the  New 
Testament ;  but  after  he  had  begun  the  work,  Whit- 
gift, then  archbishop,  sent  him  an  arbitrary  man- 
date against  proceeding  in  it.     He,  notwithstand- 
ing, brought  it  nearly  to  completion,  but  it  was  not 
published  till  many  years  after  his  death.     On  ac- 
count of  some  new  complaint  against  him  he  was 
committed  to  priso'n  in  1585,  by  Aylmcr  bishop  of 
London :  and  a  second  time,  by  the  same  prelate, 


in  1591,  when  he  was  kept  in  rij^orous  < 
in  the  FleeL     H«  regained  his  kberty  in  J  592.  aad 
was  restored  to  his  hospital  at  Warwick,  with  pop- 
mission  to  preach.     It  appears  as  if  either  his  wat- 
ferings  or  different  views   of  things  bad   latterlj 
softened  bis  opposition  to  the  church,  and  tbat  ft 
degree  of  friendship  prevailed  between  him  and  lui 
old    adversary   Archbishop  Whitgift.     At  lengtii. 
much  impaired  in  his  constitution  by  confioemeBC 
and  the  close  application  to  his  studies,  wfaicb  he 
still  continued,  he  died  in  December,  IG03,  in  %m 
sixty-eighth  year.     In  his  private  character  Cart- 
wright  was  pious,  sincere,  disinterested,  and  dis- 
ritable.      Besides   the  works    already  inentioB!e«^ 
Cartwright  wrote,  "  Commentaria  practica  in  1 
Historiam  Evangelicam ;"  "  Commentarii  su 
&  dilucidi  in  Proverbia  Salomonis;"  **  Metaphr 
&  Homilise  in  librum   Salomonis  qui   inacrifaitar 
Ecclesiastes ;"  '*  A  Directory  of  Church  Govern- 
ment ;"  "  A  Body  of  Divinity." 

CARTWRIGHT  (William)  was  bom  in  1611, 
at  North  way,  near  Tewkesbury,  and  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  and  at  Christ-church  college^ 
Oxford.  He  took  orders,  and  became^  as  Anthony 
Wood  expresses  it,  "  a  most  florid  and  seraphicK 
preacher*'  in  the  university,  to  which  he  was  abs 
appointed  metaphysical  reader.  These  grave  studies 
were  relieved  by  his  poetical  pursuits,  in  which  he 
obtained  unbounded  applause.  But  the  career  he 
had  so  happily  commenced,  was  closed  in  his  thirty- 
third  year,  December,  1643,  by  a  malignant  fever, 
which  the  war  bad  introduced  into  Oxford.  The 
king  and  queen,  then  at  Oxford,  made 
inquiries  after  him  during    his   illness,   and 


majesty  wore  black  on  the  day  of  his  funeiaL  A 
handsome  person,  extensive  learning,  and  what  aft 
that  time  passed  for  exalted  genius,  rendered  Cart- 
wright the  object  of  general  admiration.  To  sap- 
port  this,  he  left  a  volume  containing  four  playi^ 
and  some  other  poems,  prefaced  by  above  fifty  copies 
of  commendatory  verses  by  the  university  wits; 
but  his  popularity  appears  never  to  have  been  ex> 
tensive,  since  only  one  edition  of  his  works  is 
known,  which  is  now  scarcely  to  be  found. 

C  ARTWRIGHT(JoHN),  an  EngUsh  genUenn, 
of  eccentric  political  character,  was  the  taird  worn  of 
William  Cartwright,  Esq.  of  Mambam  in  Notlsy 
and  born  there  in  1740.  He  was  educated  at 
Newark  grammar-school,  and  afterwards  enleied 
the  navy,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lientraent 
He  retired  from  service  in  consequence  of  his  ob- 
jection to  the  American  war,  and  soon  alter  became 
a  major  in  the  Nottinghamshire  militia,  a  circaa- 
stance  to  which  he  owed  the  popular  title  of  major, 
long  after  he  ceased  to  hold  the  commission.  la 
1775  he  published  a  tract,  entitled  *'  American  In- 
dependence the  Glory  and  Interest  of  Great  BritaiB;'* 
and  in  1780  he  joined  Dr.  John  Jebband  GranviUe 
Sharpe  in  forming  the  **  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information."  In  1735  the  French  Revolution  in- 
duced him  to  publish  "  The  Commonwealth  ii 
Danger ;"  and  he  was  afterwards  the  author  of  nu- 
merous publications  on  a  Reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  the  decease  of  his  elder  brother, 
the  paternal  estate  of  Mamham  devolved  to  hioi, 
which  he  sold,  and  purchased,  instead  of  it,  Brothep- 
lop,  near  Boston  in  Lincolnshire.  He  afterwards 
resided  at  Enfield,  whence  in  1810  he  removed  t» 
James-street,  Westminster,  which  he  left  in  1819 
for  Burton-crescent.    After  the  unfortunate  riot  st 
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MaBchetter,  he  attended  a  meeting  at  Binningham, 
Ibr  the  ditcussion  of  that  affair,  which  subjected  him 
to  an  indictment  with  others  for  a  conspiracy.  He 
-waa  tried  at  Warwick  assizes,  and  oeing  found 
guilty,  received  sentence  June  1,  1821,  to  pay  a 
Ine  of  £100.  He  died  September  23,  1824,  and 
was  interred  in  a  vault  belonging  to  his  family  in 
the  church-yard  of  Finchley,  wbere  a  monument 
has  since  been  erected  to  his  memory,  as  also  one  in 
Burton-crescent.  His  "  Life  and  Remains"  have 
lately  been  published  by  his  daughter. 

CARTWRIGHT  (Edmund),  a  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  educated  for  the  church,  in 
which  he  obtained  considerable  preferment.  A 
small  volume  of  poems,  which  he  nublished  early  in 
life,  became  very  popular,  especisUy  a  ballad,  called 
"  Armyne  and  Elvira,"  which  has  been  admitted 
into  some  collections  of  poetry.  In  1807  appeared 
his  '*  Letters  and  Sonnets  on  interesting  subjects, 
addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell."  He  also  wrote 
some  novels,  and  was  for  several  years  a  principal 
contributor  to  the  Monthly  Review.  But  he  chiefly 
signalized  himself  by  the  invention  of  a  weaving 
machine,  for  which  he  obtained  from  Parliament  a 
grant  of  £10,000,  as  a  reward  for  bis  discovery. 
Dr.  Cartwright  also  obtained  a  patent  for  a  method 
of  combins  wool  and  making  ropes ;  and  he  was 
likewise  the  author  of  several  improvements  in 
agriculture,  for  which  he  was  presented  with  pre- 
miums by  the  Society  for  the  encouragemeut  of 
Arts,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  died  at  a 
very  advanced  ase  in  1824. 

CARUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  was  a  native  of 
Karbonne,  and  rose  by  merit  through  a  gradation 
of  civil  and  military  honours  to  the  post  of  preto- 
rian  perfect  under  the  Emperor  Probus,  who  had  a 
hi^h  esteem  for  him.  On  the  murder  of  that 
prince  282,  Carus  was  unanimously  elected  by  the 
army  at  Sirmium,  being  then  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
senate,  hot  contented  himself  with  informing  that 
lx)dy,  of  his  election.  His  first  care  was  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  predecessor,  by  punishing  his  assas- 
sins. Without  visiting  the  capital,  he  determined 
to  pursue  the  eastern  expedition  begun  by  Probus ; 
and  having  raised  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Nume- 
rian,  to  the  rank  of  Ceesar,  and  intrusted  to  the  for- 
mer the  care  of  Rome  and  the  West,  he  proceeded 
stgainst  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  made  an  incursion 
into  lilyricum,  and  defeated  .thera  with  great 
slaughter.  In  the  beginning  of  283,  accompanied 
by  his  son  Nnmerian,  he  commenced  his  march 
against  the  Persians,  then  distracted  by  civil  dis- 
cord. He  recovered  Mesopotamia,  took  the  cities 
of  Selucia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  crossed  the  river 
Tigris.    While  intent  upon  schemes  of  further  con- 

Suest,  his  career  was  stopt  by  an  extraordinary 
eath.  The  account  transmitted  to  Rome  by  his 
secretary  relates,  that  the  emperor  lying  sick  in  his 
tent,  a  violent  tempest  arose,  attended  with  un- 
common darkness  and  terrible  flashes  of  lightning ; 
and  that  after  a  louder  dap  of  thunder  than  usual, 
a  rumour  arose  that  the  emperor  was  dead.  His 
tent  was  set  on  fire  by  his  chamberlains  in  the 
transports  of  their  grie^  whence  it  was  generally 
thought  that  the  emperor  was  destroyed  by  light- 
ning; but  he  really  died  of  disease.  Such  is  this 
narration ;  but  several  historians  without  hesitation 
attribute  his  death  to  lightning;  while  Vopiscus, 
with  seme  probability,  accuses  the  pretorian  prefect 


Arrins  Aper  of  having  occasioned  this  catastrophe, 
as  he  afterwards  contrived  the  murder  of  Numerian. 
The  burning  of  the  imperial  tent  is  a  strong  cir- 
cumstance in  corroboration  of  this  suspicion.  Cams 
died  about  the  close  of  the  year  288,  after  a  reign 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  months. 

CARUSO  (LuiGi),  a  Neapolitan  composer,  bnm 
in  1/51,  was  author  of  **  II  Fanatico  per  la  Mu- 
sica,"  an  opera  which  has  of  late  become  very  po- 
pular in  this  country,"  "  Temnesta,"  "  Colombo," 
"  Maledico  Confuse,"  &c.  lie  resided  for  some 
time  in  Germany,  and  afterwards  acoe|>ted  the  situa- 
tion of  chapel-master  at  Palermo,  where  he  died  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

CARVAJAL  (Lawbencb  db),  a  Spaniard,  who 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  the  *'  Life  of  Fefdinand 
and  Isabella,"  in  whose  court  he  was  counsellor; 
was  also  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Salamanca. 
He  was  born  at  Placentia,  in  fistremadura,  in 
1472,  and  died  at  Burgos  in  1527. 

CARVAJAL  (Fbancis  de),  a  Spanish  captain, 
who,  after  having  distinguished  himself  at  the  sack 
of  Rome  in  1527,  went  to  Mexico  with  Gonsales 
Pixarro,  whose  fate  he  shared  in  1548,  when  his 
body  was  quartered. 

CARVALHOD'ACOSTA  (Anthony)  was  bom 
at  Lisbon  in  1650,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of 
the  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  hydrography.  He 
visited  the  whole  of  Portugal  with  the  greatest  care, 
following  the  course  of  the  rivers,  crossing  the 
mountains,  and  examining  every  obiect  witn  his 
own  eyes.  His  work,  which  is  the  best  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  is  contained  in  three 
volumes  folio,  which  appeared  between  the  years 
1706  and  1712.     He  died  in  1715. 

CARVER  (Jonathan)  was  bom  at  Connecti- 
cut, North  America,  in  1733,  and  was  brought  up 
to  the  medical  profession,  which  he  quitted  for  a 
military  life,  and  served  reputably  until  Uie  peace 
of  ]  763.  On  that  event  he  formed  the  resolution 
to  explore  the  interior  of  America,  and  penetrate  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  in  which  object  he  failed, 
but  proceeded  further  than  any  European  had 
previously  done,  except  fhther  Hennepin.  In  1769 
he  came  over  to  England,  in  the  hope  that  govern- 
ment would  reimburse  him  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
pedition ;  but  being  disappointed,  was  reduced  to 
great  distress.  In  1778  he  published  **  Travels 
through  the  Interior  parts  of  North  America,  in  the 
years  1766,  1767«  and  1768 ;"  a  work  deemed  pecu- 
liarly interesting.  In  the  following  years  he  pub- 
lished a  "  Treatise  on  the  Cnltivation  of  the  To- 
bacco Plant,"  and  both  of  these  works  ought  to 
have  procured  him  notice  and  employment.  Through 
the  winter  of  1779  he  obtained  an  existence  by  act- 
ing as  a  clerk  in  a  lottery-office  ;  and  died  early  in 
1780  of  a  putrid  fever,  supervening  on  a  dysetitery, 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  actual  want 
By  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  a  pro- 
vision was  made  for  his  widow  and  children,  by  a 
publication  by  subscription  of  his  "  Travels." 

CAR  Y  (Hbnbt),  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Cary  of 
Berkhamnstead,  was  in  1608  made  one  of  the 
knights  01  the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  1617  sworn  comptroller  of  the 
king's  household,  and  created  Viscnunt  Falkland. 
In  1622  he  was  constituted  lord  deputy  of  Ireland, 
where  he  remained  until  1629,  when  he  was  recalled 
by  the  influence  of  the  catholic  party,  to  whom  he 
was  much  opposed.    He  still,  however,  retained 
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favour  with  the  king  uutil  his  death  iu  1633.  His 
published  writings  are,  "  A  History  of  that  most 
unfortunate  Prince,  Edward  II."  folio  and  8vo. ; 
**  Letter  to  James  I. ;"  '*  Epitaph  on  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon ;"  and  "  Letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham." 

CARY  (Lucius,  Viscount  Falkland),  the  eldest 
son  of  Henry  Viscount  Falkland,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1610,  and  being  carried  young  into  Ire- 
land, received  part  of  his  education  at  Trinity-col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  part  afterwards  in  St  John's-ool- 
lege,  Cambridge.  It  appears  that  his  youth  did 
not  pass  without  some  irregularities;  but  coming, 
before  the  age  of  twenty,  to  an  independent  estate, 
he  cut  short  any  coarse  of  dissipation  in  which  he 
might  have  engaged,  by  marrying  a  l*(l7  of  small 
fortune,  whom  lie  passionately  loved.  This  step, 
taken  without  the  consent  of  his  father,  who  had 
views  for  the  amendment  of  his  own  circumstances 
by  his  son's  aggrandisement,  occasioned  an  unhappy 
breach,  which  not  all  the  submission  and  the  gene- 
rous  offers  of  the  son  could  heal.  He  went  abroad 
to  the  Low-countries  for  some  time ;  and  returning 
to  England,  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  retirement 
and  literature.  His  father's  death,  in  1633,  drew 
Mm  for  a  time  to  the  court,  where  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber ;  but  he 
again  indulged  his  passion  for  a  rural  and  studious 
life ;  and  residing  at  his  seat  near  Burford  in  Ox- 
fordshire, he  made  it  a  kind  of  academy  of  learned 
men,  being  continually  visited  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  neighbouring  univer- 
sity. In  the  troubles  of  1639  he  joined  the  expedi- 
tion to  Scotland,  and  in  1640  was  chosen  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Newport  in  ^e  Isle 
of  Wight  Here  he  became  a  warm  supporter  of 
Parliamentary  authority,  and  a  rigid  opposer  of 
every  thing  which  he  thought  an  encroacnment  on 
the  part  of  ministers.  His  nigh  character  rendered 
it  a  great  object  to  gain  him  over  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice ;  and  he  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  accept 
a  seat  in  the  privy-council,  and  the  post  of  secre- 
tary of  state.  He  was,  however,  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  forms  of  business ;  and  the  king 
used  to  complain  that  his  secretary  "  cloathed  his 
own  thoughts  in  so  fine  a  dress,  that  he  did  not  al- 
ways know  them  again."  He  had  scruples,  like- 
wise,  which  could  not  suit  such  an  office  at  such  a 
period ;  he  would  not  agree  either  to  the  employing 
of  spies,  or  the  opening  of  suspected  letters.  He 
took,  however,  with  si:%cient  firmness,  the  part 
of  his  master  when  the  unhappy  breach  between  him 
and  the  Parliament  came  to  a*  crisis.  He  attended 
him  at  Edge-hill  fight,  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  siege 
of  Gloucester.  But  a  view  of  the  calamities  brought 
upon  his  country,  and  the  still  neater  impending 
evils,  quite  broke  his  spirits.  He  lost  all  his  gaiety 
and  sociability,  grew  careless  of  dress  and  appear- 
ance, was  morose,  reserved,  and  showed  every 
mark  of  a  mind  dissatisfied  with  itself  and  the 
world.  Frequently,  while  sitting  among  his  friends, 
after  a  Iouk  silence  and  deep  sighs,  he  would  with 
a  shrill  voice  repeat  the  word  peace,  peace,  and  de- 
clare himself  incapable  of  living^in  such  a  state  of 
perpetual  grief  and  anxiety.  The  closing  scene 
almost  proves  a  determination  to  throw  away  that 
life  which  was  become  a  burden.  Though  possess- 
ing no  military  command,  he  resolved  to  be  present 
at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  fought  September 
SOtii.  1643 :  ud  in  the  morning  called  for  clean 


linen,  that  if  he  were  si  lin  his  body  might  i  _  _ 
with  decorum.  He  put  himself  into  the  first  rnnk 
of  Lord  Byron*s  regiment,  and  receiving  a  mas- 
ket-shot  in  the  belly,  fell  from  his  horse.  His  body 
was  not  found  till  the  next  day.  Such  was  the 
fiite  of  Lord  Falkland,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  a^e  ; 
generally  esteemed  as  the  most  virtuous  public 
character,  in  a  period  fertile  of  virtue.  His  praises 
have  been  resounded  by  poets,  historians,  and  mo- 
ralists, and  are,  as  it  were,  interwoven  with  fin- 
glish  literature.  His  fame  perhaps  owes  most  t» 
his  intimate  friend  Lord  Clarendon,  who  has  drawn 
an  elaborate  character  of  him,  and  iu  son 
makes  him  the  moral  hero  of  his  history. 
Falkland  left  behind  him  some  poenu,  * 
speeches  and  pamphlets  on  political  and  Lh?o!opical 
topics. 

CARY  (Robert),  a  learned  chronologcr  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Cochinton  in 
Devonshire,  about  the  year  1615,  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  aivl  in  1644 
was  created  doctor  of  laws.  Some  time  afterwards 
he  travelled  into  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
other  foreign  parts,  and  on  his  return  was  presented 
with  the  rectory  of  Portlemouth  near  Kingsbridge 
in  Devonshire.  During  the  troubles,  he  joined  the 
Presbyterian  party;  but  upon  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who 
congratulated  him  on  his  return,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter. 
He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  this  above  two  years^ 
when  he  was  ejected  in  1664,  and  retired  to  his 
rectory,  where  he  lived  in  good  repute  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  September,  1688.  He 
published  his  "  Palslogia  Chronica,  or  a  Chronolo- 
gical Account  of  Ancient  Time  in  three  Parts,  1. 
Didactical,  2.  Apodeictical,  3.  Canonical,*'  Lon- 
don, 1677,  folio.  An  account  is  given  of  this  book 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  cxzxii. 
p.  808. 

CARY  (Felix),  a  learned  French  writer,  of  the 
academy  of  Marseilles.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
Marseilles,  of  Thrace,  and  the  Bosphoi-ns,  by  me- 
dal%  and  died  in  1754,  aged  55. 

CARYLL  (John),  a  Roman  Catholic,  secretary 
to  Mary,  queen  of  James  II.,  by  whom  he  was 
knighted,  and  created  Earl  Caryll,  Baron  Dartford. 
He  was  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Annc^ 
and  was  intimate  with  Pope,  to  whom  he  recoaa- 
mended  the  subject  of  **  the  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
which  poem  was  dedicated  to  him.  He  wrote  ten 
plays,  besides  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
&c.,  and  was  living  in  1717. 

CARYLL  (Joseph),  a  learned  non-confonaiit 
divine,  author  of  a  commentary  on  Job,  in  three 
4to.  vols.,  was  a  popular  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Ina, 
and  some  years  after  at  St  Maffnus,  London-bridee. 
He  was  in  favour  with  Cromwell,  whom  he  atten&d 
as  chaplain  in  Scotland,  with  Dr.  Owen.  He  pnh- 
lished  several  sermons,  and  died  in  1673,  aeed  71. 

CASA  (John  de  la),  a  very  celebrated  Italian 
writer  and  prelate,  descended  from  a  noble  fiumily 
in  Florence,  was  born  in  1503,  and  settled  at  Rome, 
where,  in  1538,  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  apostoli- 
cal chamber.  In  1540  he  was  sent  to  Florence  as 
apostolical  commissary  for  the  exaction  of  the 
tenths,  on  which  occasion  he  was  admitted  among 
the  members  of  tlie  newly-institttted  Florentine 
academy,  and  in  1544  he  was  raised  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Benevento,  and  in  the  same  yew  wnt 
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•ent  nuDcio  to  Yeniee.  One  of  hit  duties  wat,  to 
etoTj  on  a  proeatt,  together  with  the  patriarch  of 
Venice,  against  Vergerio,  formerly  the  oope's 
nuncio  in  Germany,  who  had  become  a  Lntberan. 
Casa  succeeded  in  obliging  him  to  fly  from  Italy, 
bat  he  gained  an  enemy  who  loaded  him  with 
calumny,  and  greatly  injured  his  reputation  in 
Europe.  In  the  pontificate  of  Julius  III.  he  was 
involfed  in  the  disgrace  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Famese,  for  which  reason  he  quitted  Rom^  and 
retired  to  Venice,  in  which  city,  or  in  his  villa  in 
If  area  Trivigiana,  he  passed  several  years,  culti- 
vating his  studies  in  privacy.  Paul  Iv.  immedi- 
ately after  his  election  recalled  Casa  to  Rome ;  and 
appointed  him  secretary  of  state.  The  gout,  with 
wluch  he  was  much  afflicted,  put  a  period  to  his 
life  in  1&56,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  John  de  la 
Casa  has  always  been  accounts  one  of  the  politest 
writen  of  the  most  flourishing  age  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, and  one  of  the  principal  models  of  the  pure 
Tuscan    dialect.    Besides    nis  loftier  strains,  he 

Sractised  in  his  youth  the  burlesque  manner  of 
(emi  and  other  writers;  and  it  was  among  the 
Sroductiotts  of  this  kind  that  his  fiunous  "  Capitelo 
el  Fomo"  appeared,  which  was  the  source  of  so 
much  infemy  to  his  name.  This,  and  two  more  of 
Ids  **  Capitcii,'*  have  been  suppressed  in  all  late 
editinns  of  his  works ;  but  they  were  printed  with 
a  collection  of  similar  pieces  by  Bemi,  Mauro,  and 
others,  at  Venice  in  1538.  His  most  celebrated 
work  in  Italian  prose  is  the  "  Galateo,"  or  Art  of 
Lf  iving  in  the  World ;  a  kind  of  system  of  polite- 
seas,  which  he  finished  with  exquisite  rare,  and 
which  was  received  as  a  sort  of  code  throughout 
Europe,  into  most  of  the  languages  of  which  it  was 
translated.  As  a  writer  of  Latin  in  prose  and 
▼erse,  Casa  is  one  of  the  happiest  imitators  of  the 
ancients;  and  his  lives  of  the  Cardinals  Contarini 
and  Bembo  are  master-pieces  of  their  kind.  He 
also  displayed  his  knowledge  of  Greek  by  elegant 
translations  of  the  orations  in  Thucydides,  and  of 
that  writer's  description  of  the  j^estilence  at  Athens. 
There  have  been  several  editions  of  all  the  works 
of  Casa.  That  of  Venice,  in  5  vols.  4to.  1728,  is 
the  most  valuable,  on  account  of  its  illustrations 
and  biographical  anecdotes. 

CASANOVA  (Marcantonio),  called  the 
prince  of  Latin  epigrammatists  of  his  time,  was 
bom  at  Rome,  where  he  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Being  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Colonna  family,  he  exercised  his  sa^ 
tire  against  Pope  Clement  VII.  with  so  little  mo- 
deration,  that  he  was  imprisoned  and  condemned 
to  death,  but  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  pontiff. 
His  fate,  however,  was  not  less  deplorable;  for 
after  the  sack  of  Rome,  being  reduced  to  extreme 
indisence,  he  wandered  about  the  streets  begging 
bis  bread,  and  died  either  of  want  or  the  plague  in 
1527.  Besides  his  epigrams,  he  wrote  short  eulo- 
gies or  inscriptions  on  the  principal  characters  of 
ancient  Rome.  A  selection  of  his  pieces  is  to  be 
fband  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *'  Delida  Poetar. 
Italor." 
CASANOVA   DE   SETNGALT.      See    Sxin- 

OALT. 

CASANOVA  (Francis),  a  painter,  fhmous  fbr 
his  battle-piecee,  was  bom,  of  Italian  parents,  in 
London,  in  1730.  He  studied  at  Veasee  and  Dres 
den,  and  died  at  Bmhl,  near  Veniee,  in  1806. 
Hif  con^»aiiy  was  courted  by  men  of  nnk  and 


learning.  Being  one  day  at  the  table  of  the  prince 
of  Kaunitz,  where  Reubens  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, it  was  observed  that  his  talents  as  a  di. 
plomatist  were  not  inferior  to  those  he  possessed  as  a 
painter.  "  Reubens,  then,"  said  one  of  the  guests, 
'*  was  an  ambassador  who  amused  himself  with  paint- 
ing?" '*  No,'*  replied  Casanova,  "  Reubens  was 
a  painter  who  amused  himself  with  being  an  ambas- 

CAS  AS  (Bartholomsw  ds  las^  was  born  at 
Seville  in  1474.  In  his  nineteentn  year  he  ac- 
companied his  father,  who  sailed  to  the  West-Indies 
with  Columbus.  Returning  to  Spain  after  five 
years,  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  entered  into  the 
ecclesiastical  order.  In  this  quality  he  revisited 
America  with  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  to 
Hispaniola,  and  settled  as  a  priest  there.  On  the 
conquest  of  Cuba,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  rectory 
of  Zaguarama  in  that  islan<L  At  this  time  great 
differences  of  opinion  began  to  prevail  concerning 
the  manner  of  treating  the  native  Americans; 
and  the  ecclesiastics  in  general  maintained  the 
unlawfulness  of  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  servi- 
tude. The  Dominicans  in  particular  exclaimed 
against  the  reoartimientOM,  or  distributions  which  the 
governor  maae  of  them  as  slaves  to  their  con- 
querors. Las  Cases  early  adopted  the  same  opinion, 
and  showed  his  sincerity  bv  relinquishing  the  lot  of 
Indians  who  had  fallen  to  nis  share  in  the  division ; 
and,  giving  way  to  all  the  warmth  of  his  feelings 
with  respect  to  the  cruelty  and  injustice  under 
which  this  oppressed  race  groaned,  be  resolved  to 
assume  the  office  of  their  patron.  He  went  to 
Spain  in  1516,  in  order  to  lay  before  King  Ferdi- 
nand,  in  person,  a  statement  of  their  unhappy  case. 
By  his  eloquence  he  excited  deep  compunction  in 
the  declining  monarch,  but  his  death  prevented  anj 
measures  for  redress.  The  regent,  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  however,  took  up  the  business  with  all  the 
vigour  of  his  character,  and  appointed  a  respectable 
commission  with  ample  powers  to  examine  circum- 
stances upon  the  spot  and  determine  accordingly. 
Las  Cases  was  to  accompany  them  with  the  title  of 
protector  of  the  huHatu,  On  their  arrival,  these 
commissioners  or  superintendents,  who  were  monks 
of  St.  Jerom,  found,  on  mature  inquiry,  that  it  was 
impossible,  in  the  state  of  the  colony,  absolutely  to 
liberate  the  Indians;  they  were  obliged  therefore 
to  content  themselves  with  securing  to  them  hu- 
mane treatment,  as  far  as  could  be  done  by  the 
wisest  regulations.  Las  Cases,  however,  was  tho- 
roughly dissatisfied  with  this  compromise  between 
what  he  thought  justice  and  religion  reonired,  and 
the  dictates  of  human  prudence;  and  his  remon- 
strances were  so  warm,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take 
refbge  in  a  convent  from  the  rage  of  the  planters. 
He  soon  returned  to  Europe,  with  the  resolution 
not  to  abandon  the  cause  of  those  whose  protection 
he  had  undertaken.  He  found  Ximenes  dying; 
and  soon  after,  Charles  V.  took  possession  of  the 
Spanish  government,  which  he  chiefly  committed 
to  his  Flemish  ministers.  They  listened  to  the  re- 
presentations of  Las  Cases,  and  appointed  a  chief 
judge  to  re-examine  the  points  of  controversy  be- 
tween  the  friends  of  Indian  liberty,  and  the  colo- 
nists. They  also  adopted  a  scheme  of  Las  Casas, 
which  is  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  inconsistency 
into  which  men  of  heated  minds,  though  with  tho 
best  iBlentioas,  are  apt  to  b^etrayed.  This  was, 
to  porehMt  negioes  fxom  the  Poituguese  in  Afriaa, 
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in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  labourers  of  which 
the  planters  complained,  and  which  was  the  great 
plea  for  Indian  servitude.  It  was  unfortunately 
carried  into  execution  by  the  intervention  of  some 
Genoese  merchants,  who  made  a  commencement  of 
that  execrable  traffic  in  human  beings  between 
Africa  and  America,  which  has  since  been  main- 
tained to  so  shocking  an  extent.  Las  Casas,  how- 
ever, joined  with  this  a  much  less  exceptionable 
project,  which  was  to  allure  by  suitable  premiums  a 
number  of  industrious  free  labourers  from  the  Old 
World,  to  undertake  the  culture  of  the  new-disco- 
vered countries.  But  becoming  sensible  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  introduce  this  mode  in  the 
parts  already  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  he  applied 
for  a  grant  of  an  unoccupied  tract,  in  order  to  try 
his  plan  with  a  new  colony.  After  much  opposition, 
he  at  length  obtained  a  territory,  comprising  300 
miles  along  the  coast  of  Cumana ;  but  with  all  his 
efforts  he  was  not  able  to  prevail  upon  more  than 
200  persons  to  accompany  him,  with  whom  in  1521 
be  sailed,  and  landed  in  Porto  Rico.  Here  he 
found  that  an  exi)edition  was  on  its  way  to  ravage 
the  very  tract  which  had  been  granted  him,  and 
transport  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Hispaniola. 
He  immediately  visited  SL  Domineo,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  so  fatal  a  design,  but  he 
met  with  little  success.  In  the  mean  time  several 
of  his  colonists  died  at  Porto  liico,  and  others 
fixed  themselves  with  the  settlers  there.  Not  dis- 
couraged, however,  by  these  misfortunes,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  Cumana  with  the  few  who  still  adhered 
to  him.  He  found  the  conntry  in  a  dreadful  state 
from  the  recent  invasion  of  the  Spaniards;  and 
joining  his  people  to  Uiose  of  a  small  colony  which 
had  been  left  in  a  desolated  spot,  he  returned  to 
Hispaniola,  in  order  to  solicit  succours.  During 
his  absence,  the  natives,  exasperated  by  the  injuries 
they  had  suffered,  attacked  the  enfeebled  colonists, 
cut  off  a  number  of  them,  and  forced  the  remainder 
to  take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Cubagua.  Soon 
after,  this  was  also  abandoned,  and  not  a  Spaniard 
was  left  in  that  part  of  the  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Las  Casas,  ashamed  to  show  himself  after 
the  complete  failure  of  all  his  piojects,  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  St.  Domingo, 
and  soon  after  assumed  the  habit  of  the  order.  He 
now  for  some  years  employed  himself  in  religious 
duties,  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  order, 
for  which  he  procured  some  establishments  in  Peru. 
Still,  however,  his  compassionate  feelings  for  the 
poor  Indians  were  unaltered ;  and  being  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Spain  from  a  chapter  of  his  order  at 
Chiapa,  in  1542,  he  pleaded  their  cause  before 
Charles  V.  with  all  his  former  ardour,  and  en- 
forced his  arguments  by  composing  his  famous  trea- 
tise, entitlec^  "  Brieve  Relation  de  la  Destruction 
dcs  Indes,"  which  has  excited  throughout  all  Eu> 
rope  such  a  detestation  of  the  cruelties  practised  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  such  horror  of  the  destruction  of 
the  human  species  consequent  upon  the  discovery 
of  America.  Las  Casas  returnee!  to  the  country  in 
15 14  as  bishop  of  Chiapa,  and  continued  in  his  see 
tJU  1551,  when  becoming  extremely  valetudinary, 
he  returned  to  Spain,  resigned  his  bishopric  into 
the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  retiring  to  Madrid, 
fiuishttd  there  his  course  of  benevolence  in  1566,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-two  years.  Besides  his  work  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Indies,  he  wrote  in  Latin  a 
treatise  on  the  question,  **  Whether  soyereigas  may 


in  conscience^  by  virtue  of  any  right,  alipnatu  tbeir 
subjects  from  their  crown,  and  trutsfer  ihrna  to  tka 
dominion  of  any  other  lord?"  He  also  compoej 
many  works,  which  have  never  been  published; 
amon^  which  is  a  "  General  History  of  the  Indies,"* 
of  which  Antonio  de  Herrera  is  said  to  haveayailcd 
himself  in  the  compilation  of  his  history. 

CAS  ATI  (Paul),  a  Jesuit,  who  was  bom  of  a 
good  family  at  Placentia  in  1617.  He  profiesaed 
the  mathematics  and  theology  at  Rome,  and  was 
one  of  the  two  Jesuits  who  attended  Chriabna 
queen  of  Sweden  at  her  request,  and  persuaded  her 
to  embrace  the  Roman-catholic  religion.  He  re- 
turned into  Italy  in  1652,  where  he  was  superior 
over  several  houses  of  his  order,  and  possessed  the 
first  dignity  at  the  university  of  Parma  for  two 
years.  He  composed  several  mathematical  treatises, 
and  died  at  Parma  in  1707,  aged  ninety-one. 

CASAUBON  (Isaac),  a  critic  of  great  lea 
and  eminence,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1559,  i 
educated  under  his  father,  who  was  minister  of 
Crest  in  Dauphiuy.  In  1582  he  became  profeMor 
of  Greek  at  Geneva,  and  married,  in  1586i,  die 
daughter  of  Henry  Stephens,  the  celebrated  printer, 
who  bore  him  twenty  children.  After  an  abode  of 
fourteen  years  at  Geneya,  he  became  discontented 
with  the  encouragement  h«  received,  and  accepted 
the  place  of  professor  of  Greek  and  polite  lettai*  at 
Montpellier.  This  situation,  however,  proved  dis- 
satis&ctory  to  him ;  and  having  accompanied  M.  dn 
Vicq  of  Lyons  in  a  journey  to  Paris  in  1596,  the 
reception  he  there  met  with  from  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men,  and  from  Henry  IV.,  caused  him  to 
comply  the  next  year  with  the  king's  inyitation  to 
take  the  professorship  of  polite  literature  at  Paris. 
Of  this,  however,  he  was  frustrated  by  the  ill  offices 
of  the  other  professors,  aud  his  adherence  to  the 
protestant  religion.  A  pension  was  conferred  npon 
him,  of  which  he  founa  it  very  difficult  to  obfain 
the  regular  payment  He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  judges  on  the  protestant  side  at  the  conference 
held  at  Fontainbleau  in  1600,  between  Cardinal  dv 
Perron  and  du  Plessis-Momay ;  and,  as  his  opinion 
did  not  prove  favourable  to  the  latter,  it  was  ex- 

fected  that  he  would  become  a  convert  to  popery. 
le  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  king's  librarian  m 
1603,  and  in  the  same  year  bis  pension  was  ang- 
mented.  Many  attempts  were  now  made  to  bring 
him  over  to  the  established  religion ;  and  a  i^Pfrt 
was  spread  that  he  had  promised  conformity,  mmA 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  contradict  in  print. 
This  perseverance  seems  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  charge  of  a  culpable  indiiference  to  religions 
doctrines  which  has  been  brought  against  him. 
It  is  true,  he  did  not  love  controversy  ;  and  it  has 
been  reported  of  him,  that  being  shown  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  told  by  his  conductor,  "  This  is  the 
place  in  which  people  have  been  disputing  these 
400  years,"  he  replied,  "  And  what  have  they  de- 
cided ?"  His  eldest  son  turned  catholic^ which  is 
said  to  have  given  him  much  uneasiness.  Another 
son  became  a  capuchin,  on  which  occasion  a  story 
is  told  of  his  conduct  which  bigotry  alone  can  think 
discreditable  to  him.  When  his  son  came  to  ask 
his  blessing,  "  I  give  it  you  with  all  my  heart,** 
returned  the  father.  "  I  do  not  condemn  yon ; 
neither  do  you  condemn  me.  We  shall  both  appear 
at  the  tribuni^  of  Christ."  After  the  death  of 
Henry  IV.  he  resolyed  to  c<nBply  with  the  repeated 
invitation  of  James  I.  to  come  to  Bnglnnd;  ncconU 
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ingly,  in  1610,  he  accompanied  Sir  Henr^  Wotton 
liiiber,  and  was  received  with  great  civility  by  the 
king,  and  most  persons  of  learning  and  distinction. 
He  was  made  a  denizen,  was  liberally  pensioned, 
and  was  presented  to  a  prebend  at  Westminster 
and  another  at  Canterbury.  For  these  favours  he 
was,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  engaged  by  the 
king  in  controversial  writings  against  the  papists. 
He  did  not  long,  however,  enjoy  the  advantageous 
situation  with  respect  to  emolument  which  he  had 
obtained.  He  died  in  1614,  and  was  interred  in 
'Westminster-abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  Thomas  Morton,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. As  a  critic,  Casaubon  has  always  ranked 
among  the  first,  and  his  very  numerous  publications 
have  given  proof  of  his  industry  and  the  extent  of 
his  erudition.  He  published  notes  and  comment- 
aries, either  with  or  without  the  text,  on  a  great 
variety  of  ancient  authors,  Greek  and  Latin.  Of 
his  editions,  some  of  the  most  valued  are  ;  "  Stra- 
bonis  Geograph.  Gr.  Lat. ;"  "  Theophrasti  Charac- 
teres,"  with  his  Latin  version  and  commentaries ; 
••  Apuleii  Apologia,"  "  Athensei  Deipnosophist.  Gr. 
Lat.;"  "  Persii  Satyrae ;"  "  Polybii  Opera:  acce- 
dit  ^neas:  Tacitus  de  toleranda  obsidionc;  Gr. 
Lat."  Casaubon  wrote  the  Latin  version  of  both 
these  authors,  by  which  he  gained  great  credit ;  his 
prefixed  dedication  to  King  Henry  IV.  is  reckoned 
among  the  master-pieces  of  modern  Latin  composi- 
tion. Others  of  his  works  are ;  "  De  Libertate 
Ecclesiastica,"  1607,  8vo. ;  "  De  Rebus  sacris  et 
ecclesiasticis  Excrcit.  XVI.,  ad  Cardinalis  Baronii 
prolegomena  in  Annates,"  &c.  Lond.  1614,  fol. ; 
this  criticism  upon  Baronius  was  composed  at  the 
instance  of  James  I.  while  the  author  resided  in 
England,  but  it  was  scarcely  equal  to  bis  reputation ; 
•*  Is.  Casauboni  Epistolse  ;"  &c. :  the  best  edition  of 
Casaubon's  letters,  containing  also  his  prefaces, 
dedications,  poems,  &c.,  with  those  of  his  son  Meric, 
is  that  by  Almeloveen. 

CASAUBON  (Mkric),  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1599.  Coming  to  England 
with  his  father  in  1610,  ho  was  first  placed  under  a 

{private  master,  and  then  sent  to  Christ-church  col- 
ege  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1621,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  extensive 
learning.  He  began  his  career  as  a  writer  by  a 
defence  of  his  father's  memory  against  the  attacks 
of  some  catholics,  whereby  he  obtained  the  esteem 
of  King  James.  His  first  preferment  was  the  rec- 
tory of  Bledon  in  Somersetshire;  and  in  1628, 
through  the  interest  of  his  particular  patron  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury. That  prelate  afterwards  gave  him  two  vicar- 
ages in  the  isle  of  Thanet.  He  was  created  doctor 
in  divinity  by  the  king's  mandate  in  1636.  When 
the  parliament  party  prevailed  in  the  ensuing  civil 
wars,  he  was  deprived  of  his  livings,  fined,  impri- 
soned, and  brought  into  a  necessitous  condition. 
He,  notwithstanding,  refused  advantageous  offers 
made  him  in  1649  on  the  part  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
if  he  would  write  the  history  of  the  late  war.  He 
likewise  rejected  an  invitation  conveyed  to  him  by 
the  Swedish  ambassador  from  Queen  Christina,  to 
undertake  the  inspection  of  the  universities  in  her 
kingdom.  On  the  restoration,  he  recovered  his 
"preferments,  one  of  which  he  exchanged  for  the 
rectory  of  Ickham  near  Canterbury.  He  died  in 
1671,  leaving  several  children,  and  the  character  of 
a  pious,  charitable,  and  courteous  man.     His  lite. 


rary  character  was  that  of  a  general  scholar,  but 
not  peculiarly  eminent  in  any  one  walk.  He  imi- 
tatecl  his  father  in  editing  and  commenting  upon 
various  ancient  writers.  His  principal  publications 
are;  '*  Optati  libr.  vii.  de  schismate  Donatista- 
rum ;"  "  Marci  Antonini  Imperat.  de  seipso,  &c. 
Gr.  Lat. ;"  also  an  English  translation  of  this  work, 
with  notes.  '*  In  Hieroclis  commentarium  de  pro- 
videntia  et  fato ;"  *'  Epicteti  Encheiridion  et  Cebe- 
tis  Tabula,  Gr.  Lat. ;"  "  Notaj  et  Emendationes  in 
Diogenem  Laertium ;"  and  "  A  Treatise  concern- 
ing Enthusiasm,  as  it  is  an  Effect  of  Nature,  but  is 
mistaken  by  many  for  either  divine  Inspiration,  or 
diabolical  Possession,"  1655,  8vo. ;  *'  True  and 
faithful  Relation  of  what  passed  for  many  Years 
between  Dr.  John  Dee  and  some  Spirits,"  in  the 
preface  to  which  he  endeavours  to  authenticate  the 
reality  of  those  spiritual  visitations ;  and  likewise  in 
his  work  "  Of  Credulity  and  Incredulity  in  Things 
natural,  civil,  and  divine ;  wherein  the  Sadduci^m 
of  these  Times  in  denying  Spirits,  Witches,  and 
supernatural  Operations,  is  fully  confuted,  &c." 
Meric  Casaubon  wrote  many  other  pieces,  learned, 
controversial,  &c.,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enu- 
merate. 

CASE  (John),  a  native  of  Woodstock,  known 
as  an  empyric  and  astrologer,  in  the  ]6th  century, 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1589  created  M.D. 
He  wrote  the  **  Angelical  Guide,"  some  treatises 
on  music,  and  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle. His  celebrity  principally  arose  from  the 
success  of  his  pills,  which  were  recommended  to  his 
customers  with  this  elegant  distich : 

"  Here's  fourteen  pills  for  thirteen-pcnce, 
Enough  in  any  man's  own  conscience." 
His  door  was  pointed  out  by  the  two  following  lines, 
which  are  said  to  have  procured  more  money  than 
all  the  verses  which  Dryden  ever  wrote : 
"  Within  this  place 
Lives  Doctor  Case." 
Dr.  Radcliffe  once  said  to  him  at  a  tavern,  "  Here, 
brother  Case,  1  drink  to  all  the  fools,  your  patients.!' 
"  Thank  you,"  replied  Case,  "  let  me  have  all  the 
fools,  and  you  may  take  the  rest." 

CASEL  (John),  a  learned  German,  born  at 
Gottingen  in  1533,  and  made  doctor  of  laws  at  Pisa. 
In  1563  he  was  invited  to  Rostock  to  the  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  and  eloquence ;  and  he  had  after- 
wards the  same  chair  at  Helmstadt:  in  this  last 
city  he  died  in  1613.  He  left  many  works  in  verse 
and  prose,  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  a  collection 
of  his  letters  was  published  at  Frankfort  in  1687, 
8vo. 

CASENEUVE  (Peter  de),  an  antiquarian, 
was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1591,  and  had  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  that  city,  where  he 
died  in  1652.  He  wrote,  "  Le  Franc-Aleu  de  la 
Province  de  Languedoc  etabli  et  defehdu,"  and 
other  works. 

CASIMIR  I.,  king  of  Poland,  son  of  Mieczlaus 
IT.,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1034,  was  placed 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Rixa.  who  was 
made  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Her  administration 
proved  so  oppressive,  that  the  Poles  revolted,  and 
expelled  her  and  her  son.  Casimir  took  refuge  in 
France ;  and,  as  his  education  had  already  given 
him  a  propensity  to  literature,  he  studied  unknown 
at  the  university  of  Paris,  and  then,  taking  deacon's 
orders,  became  a  monk,  first  in  Italy,  and  after- 
wards at  the  abbey  of  Cluni  in  France.     Mean* 
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time  the  interregnum  in  Poland  having  involred 
that  country  in  me  most  shockinf^  calamities  from 
foreiffn  and  domestic  foesi  the  nobility  resolved  to 
recaU  Casimir,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  his  mother  in 
Gennany  to  know  whither  he  haa  retired.  They 
were  directed  to  Clani,  and  a  deputation  imme- 
diately waited  on  him  Uiere ;  but  a  difficulty  now 
occunred  of  ^tting  him  released  from  his  clerical 
yowS)  in  order  that  he  might  ascend  the  throne. 
The  pope,  applied  to  for  this  purpose,  granted  his 
dispensation,  on  an  engagement  from  the  Poles  to 
pay  Peter-pence,  and  to  submit  to  some  other  con- 
ditions favourable  to  the  holy  see;  and  in  1040 
Casimir  was  crowned  with  unusual  solemnity.  He 
married  Mary,  sister  of  Jarislaus,  grand  duke  of 
Russia,  and  thus  insured  peace  from  that  quarter. 
By  his  vigour  he  soon  suppressed  the  banditti  who 
infested  the  country,  and  restored  law,  order,  culti- 
vation, and  prosperity  to  Poland.  He  founded 
churches  and  monasteries,  the  principal  means  of 
civilization  at  that  day,  and  made  his  kingdom 
flourish  by  the  arts  of  peace,  to  a  degree  before  un- 
known. In  1044  he  quelled  the  rebellion  of  one 
Maslaus,  who  had  declared  himself  independent  un- 
der the  title  of  prince  of  Mazovia.  He  afterwards 
expelled  the  Bohemians  from  Silesia,  and  established 
an  episcopal  see  at  Breslaw.  He  reigned  with 
honour  eighteen  years,  and  died  in  1058,  leaving 
the  crown  to  his  son  Bolcslaus. 

CASIMIR  II.,  surnamed  the  Jutt,  king  of  Po- 
land, was  youngest  son  of  Boleslaus  III.,  who  left 
him  an  infant  in  the  cradle  on  his  death  in  1123. 
On  arriving  at  maturity  he  was  made  prince  of 
Sandomir,  which,  with  the  neighbouring  districts, 
he  ruled  with  great  reputation  for  many  years.  A 
story  told  of  him  while  in  this  situation  proves  how 
well  he  was  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  the  Just 
Having  won  at  play  all  the  mone^  of  one  of  his 
nobles,  the  loser,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  struck  him 
a  blow  on  the  ear,  and  then  immediately  fled.  He 
was  pursued,  taken,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  head 
for  the  crime ;  but  Casimir  interposed  in  his  favour. 
"  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  he,  *'  that  being  unable 
to  revenge  himself  on  Fortune,  he  should  attack  her 
fkyourite."  He  then  revoked  the  sentence,  returned 
the  nobleman  his  money,  and  declared  that  the 
fault  was  his  alone,  for  encouraging,  by  his  example, 
lo  pernicious  a  practice  as  gaming.  With  such  a 
character,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Poles,  dissatisfied 
with  the  tyrannous  government  of  his  brother 
Mieczlaus  III.,  should  raise  him  to  the  throne  in  his 
stead,  in  1177.  Casimir  confirmed  his  authority  by 
subduing  Lower  Poland  and  Pomeiania,  which  ad- 
hered to  his  rival,  and  then  set  himself  about  re- 
forming all  the  abuses  of  the  former  reign,  abolish- 
ing exorbitant  imposts,  and  restoring  rights  and 
pnvileges.  He  even  ventured  upon  the  dangerous 
step  or  engaging  the  nobles  to  relinquish  some  of 
their  most  oppressive  claims  over  the  poor  peasants, 
though  by  so  doing  he  made  some  mal-contents. 
His  deposed  brother  writing  to  him  in  supplicating 
terms  on  the  wretched  condition  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  Ca»imir  proposed  In  the  diet  to  resign  in 
his  favour,  but  the  states  absolutely  refused  to  per- 
mit, it.  He  employed,  however,  every  method  of 
alleviating  his  condition  ;  and  is  even  said  to  have 
connived  at  his  forcibly  taking  possession  of  Gnesna 
and  Lower  Poland,  where  he  might  have  lived  in 
peace,  had  he  not  attempted  to  extend  his  encroach- 
ments. Casimir  was  obliged  to  take  arms  repeatedly 


against  his  brother,  whose  party  gained  stren^iA 
during  his  own  absence  on  an  expedition  into  R 
sia  for  the  re-establishment  of  IKnodamir  in  his  t 
minions.  Casimir  at  length  succeeded  in 
sessing  Mieczlaus  of  all  his  usurpations^  and 're- 
storing  tranquillity.  A  sort  of  jpious  crusade  againflk 
the  relapsed  heathens  of  Prussia  was  the  last  cuter- 
prise  of  this  prince.  He  succeeded  in  subdoiaf 
that  people  as  mach  by  wisdom  and  generocitj  as 
the  force  of  his  arms ;  and  soon  afterwafds  died  aC 
Cracow  in  1 194,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  jf«r^ 
and  a  life  of  seventy-seven,  leaving  the  chaxader  of 
one  of  the  best  princes  who  ever  filled  the  Poftidh 
throne. 

CASIMIR  III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  king  of 
Poland,  was  the  son  of  Ladislaus  III.,  vhon  he 
succeeded  in  1333.  Soon  after  his  accesaion  he 
was  engaged  in  contests  with  the  Teutonic  knight^ 
who  were  supported  by  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  aad 
Hungary.  He  obtained  from  them  the  icetife 
of  Culm  and  Cujavia;  and  then  turned  bis 
against  the  province  called  Black  Russia,  wkBeL, 
gether  with  Volhinia  and  Masovia,  he  entirely  i 
dued  and  annexed  to  the  Polish  dominions.  A 
thus  acting  the  part  of  a  conqueror,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  better  cares  of  civilizing  and  improriag 
his  country.  He  was  the  first  who  gave  the  Pales 
a  regular  code  of  laws,  which  he  caused  rigoroosif 
to  be  observed  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  thns  in- 
troduced justice  and  order  where  before  every  thnw 
had  been  arbitrary  decision  and  barl»arism.  He 
erected  fortresses  on  his  frontiers,  enclosed  his 
cities  with  walls,  built  churches,  founded  monasteries 
and  hospitals,  and  in  a  long  reign  employed  himself 
with  assiduity  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  ha 
kingdom.  His  leading  foible  was  an  attachment  ts 
women,  which  he  indulged  in  a  manner  prodoctiTa 
of  much  scandal,  shutting  up  one  of  his  wires  ia  a 
monastery  that  she  might  not  interrupt  his  com- 
merce with  a  favourite  concubine.  By  peaitcnee 
and  pious  works,  however,  he  obtained  forgivenem 
from  the  clergy,  who  have  lavished  encomiums  vpoa 
him.  He  married  three  wives,  but  left  no  auk 
posterity,  and  was  the  last  Polish  king  of  the  direct 
line  of  the  Piasts.  He  died  in  consequence  <tf  a 
fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting,  in  137(^  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-seventh  of  his  reign. 

CASIMIR  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  second  sea  of 
Jagellon,  was  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  wh«n  ia 
1445  his  brother  Ladislaus  was  slain  in  the  Ihlal 
battle  of  Varna  against  the  Turks.  After  an  inlar- 
regnum  of  two  years,  he  was  called  to  fill  the  throne 
of  Poland,  and  was  crowned  in  1447.  His  first 
operations  were  against  Bogdan  the  usurper  of  the 
▼  uvodeship  of  Moldavia,  whom  he  reduced  to  sas 
for  peace.  He  then  undertook  the  protectioa  of 
the  Prussians  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Teutonic 
knights,  whom  he  expelled  from  many  of  their 
nrincipal  towns.  But  while  forming  the  siege  of 
Marienburg,  the  knights,  who  had  assembled  a 
large  body  of  troops  from  Germany,  gave  him  a 
signal  defeat,  which  drove  him  back  to  Poland. 
Returning,  however,  with  augmented  force,  he  took 
Marienburg,  and  so  humbled  the  order,  that  thev 
were  glad  to  conclude  a  pc  a?e  with  him,  hy  which 
they  ceded  the  territories  of  Culm,  Michlow,  and 
the  whole  duchy  of  Pomerania,  with  Blbing,  Ma- 
rienburg, and  other  places,  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 
The  power  of  Poland  was  afterwards  increased  by 
making   Moldavia  tributary;    and   the   family  of 
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Casimir  acquired  additional  strength  by  the  election 
of  his  eldest  son,  Ladislaus,  to  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia, notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Matthias 
Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  whom  Ladislaus  pur- 
sued into  his  own  country,  and  defeated.  After  the 
death  of  Matthias,  the  states  of  Hungary  would 
have  elected  John-Albert  third  son  of  Casimir; 
bat  Ladislaus  seized  the  crown  for  himself,  his  fa- 
ther not  having  interfered  in  the  civil  contention 
between  the  two  brothers.  The  rcii^n  of  Casimir 
was  more  glorious  to  himself  than  prosperous  to  his 
people,  whose  blood  and  treasure  were  exhausted  by 
frequent  wars.  Before  he  could  retrieve  his  do- 
mestic affairs  by  the  arts  of  peace,  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four,  in  the  year  1492.  Casimir  IV. 
is  said  to  have  been  the  prince  who,  by  an  edict 
enjoining  the  study  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which 
himself  aud  his  subjects  were  grossly  ignorant, 
rendered  it  ever  since  almost  vernacular  among 
the  gentry  of  Poland.  A  more  important  circum^ 
stance  which  dates  from  his  reign,  is  the  practice  of 
convening  national  diets  invested  with  the  sole 
power  of  granting  supplies.  In  return  for  these 
jpecuniary  aids,  which  his  necessities  often  obli|^d 
him  tu  require,  he  renounced  the  feudal  prerogative 
of  summoning  the  nobles  to  his  standard  at  plea- 
sure, and  agreed  not  to  enact  any  laws  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  diet. 

CASIMIR  (John),  second  son  of  Sigismund  III. 
king  of  Poland,  was  originally  destined  for  the 
church,  and  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesttits,  after 
having  visited  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  Pope 
Innocent  X.  had  given  him  a  cardinal's  hat ;  but 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  Ladislaus-Sigismund  in 
1648,  the  Poles  elected  him  to  the  crown.  He 
found  the  country  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Cos* 
sacks,  which,  after  some  actions  which  are  very 
differently  represented,  he  concluded  by  a  peace 
mach  in  their  fitvour.  The  war  was  afterwards  re- 
newed; and  Casimir  after  a  victory,  again  made 
peace  with  the  Cossacks  on  conditions  which  gave 
great  dissatisfaction  to  his  nobility.  In  1653,  the 
Russians,  Tartars,  and  Cossacks,  united,  entered 
Lithuania,  and  ravaged  the  country  with  great  bar- 
baritv  ;  at  the  same  time  Charles  Gustavus  king  of 
Sweden,  taking  advantage  of  the  distressed  state  of 
the  kingdom,  invaded  Poland  by  the  way  of  Po- 
merania,  and  reducing  the  whole  country  as  he  ad- 
vanced, with  Cracow  its  capital,  obligeid  Casimir 
to  take  refuge  in  Silesia.  This  flight  being  consi- 
dered by  the  Poles  as  an  abdication,  they  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Charles,  who  became  master 
of  all  Poland  and  Prussia,  the  city  of  Dantzick  ex- 
cepted. The  impositions  of  the  Swedes,  however, 
roused  again  a  spirit  of  resistance;  Casimir  was 
invited  back,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army  raised  bv  the  nobility.  The  Tartars 
were  brought  over,  and  became  allies  to  the  Poles, 
who  defeated  a  body  of  Swedes,  and  cut  off  many 
in  their  quarters.  Charles,  however,  still  continued 
the  war,  and  took  Warsaw  by  storm ;  and  it  was 
not  till  he  was  called  to  defend  his  own  country 
firom  the  Danes,  in  1657,  that  the  tide  turned  de- 
cisively against  the  Swedes,  who  were  at  lensth 
driven  out  of  Poland.  After  the  death  of  this 
prince,  Casimir  made  a  peace  at  Oliva  in  1660  with 
bis  successor  Charles  XI.  in  which,  on  renouncing 
for  his  part  all  claims  on  the  crown  of  Sweden,  the 
Swedes  gave  up  all  their  conquests  except  Riga  and 
a  few  other  places.     A  war  with  the  Russians  suc- 


ceeded, in  which  Casimir,  after  several  successes, 
laid  siege  to  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  which 
they  had  taken  in  the  former  war.  While  lying 
before  this  place,  a  terrible  dissension  arose  between 
the  king  and  his  nobles,  who  insisted  on  his  dis- 
missal of  his  German  mercenaries,  as  troops  meant 
to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  republic.  On  his 
refusal,  a  battle  ensued,  and  in  the  end  the  Ger- 
mans were  dismissed.  But  the  vexation  Casimir 
underwent  on  the  occasion,  aggravated  by  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  who  had  been  his  brother's  widow, 
caused  him  in  1668  to  resign  his  crown,  and  retire 
into  France.  Louis  XIV.  received  him  honourably, 
and  gave  him.means  to  support  bis  rank  and  dignity. 
He  died  at  Nevers  in  December,  1672,  and  a 
magnificent  monument  was  erected  for  him  at  the 
church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez,  of 
which  he  was  abbot.  The  turbulent  reign  of  John 
Casimir  gave  rise  to  that  privilege  assumed  by  each 
single  nuncio  at  the  diet,  of  putting  a  stop  to  any 
public  affair  by  bis  negative  called  the  liberum  veto, 

CASIMIR  SARBIEVIUS.     See  Sarbiewski. 

CASIRI  (Michael),  a  learned  Orientalist  and 
Syro-Maronite  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Tripoli  in 
Syria,  in  1710.  After  having  visited  Syria,  in 
company  with  the  learned  Assemani,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  taught  in  his  monastery  the  Arabic, 
Syrian,  and  Chaddee  languages,  theology,  and  phi- 
losophy. In  1748  he  was  invited  to  Madrid  to  fill 
an  office  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  of  which  he 
subsequently  became  superintendant.  He  died  at 
Madrid  in  1791,  author  of  a  celebrated  work,  en- 
titled '*  Bibtiotheca  Arabico-Hispana,"  2  vols, 
folio. 

CASLON  (William),  an  eminent  letter-founder, 
was  bom  in  1692,  at  Hales-Owen  in  Shropshire, 
and  served  his  apprenticeship  to  an  engraver  of 
ornaments  on  gnn-barrels,  which  business  be  after- 
wards carried  on  in  Vine-street,  near  the  Minories. 
He  also  employed  himself  in  making  tools  for  book- 
binders ;  ana  some  of  his  lettering  being  accidentally 
observed  by  Mr.  Bowyer  the  printer,  he  was  in- 
duced to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  him,  and  soon 
after  took  him  to  Mr.  James's  foundry  in  Bartho- 
lomew-close. Before  this  he  had  never  seen  any 
part  of  the  business,  and  being  asked  by  his  friend 
if  he  thought  he  could  undertake  to  cut  types,  re- 
quested a  flay  to  consider  of  it,  and  then  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Upon  this  Mr.  Bo\i^er,  Mr. 
Bettenbam,  and  Mr.  Watts,  three  eminent  printers, 
had  such  confidence  in  his  abilities,  that  they  lent 
him  £500  to  commence  business ;  in  which  he  soon 
succeeded  so  well,  that  instead  of  importing  fhnn 
Holland,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  custom,  his  types 
were  frequently  exported  to  the  Continent.  Mr. 
Caslon's  first  'foundry  was  in  a  little  house  in 
Hefanet-row,  Old-street,  whence  he  removed  into 
Ironmonger-row,  and  in  1735,  into  Ghiswell-street. 
He  died  in  1766. 

CASSAGNES  (Jambs  abb*  de),  a  French  wri- 
ter of  moderate  merit,  was  descended  f^ra  an 
opulent  fomily  at  Nismes,  and  came  young  to  Paris 
as  a  divine  and  preacher.  By  way  of  relaxation  he 
wrote  French  poetry ;  and  an  ode  he  composed  in 
1660  in  honour  of  the  French  academy  gave  him 
entrance  into  that  body  in  1661.  By  another  poem 
he  obtained  the  esteem  of  Colbert,  who  procured 
him  a  pension,  and  the  office  of  king's  librarian, 
and  nominated  him  one  of  the  first  four  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.    In  the  midst  of 
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these  honoan,  iDtending  to  become  a  court  preach- 
er, he  wa«  UQ fortunately  joined  with  Cotin  as  a 
•pecimen  of  bad  preaching,  in  a  tingle  couplet  of 
one  of  the  satires  of  Boileau,  who  appears  onl?  to 
have  known  of  his  qualifications  by  report,  fhis 
disgrace  to  much  affected  him,  that  he  durst  no 
more  appear  in  the  pulpit ;  but,  in  order  to  recover 
the  public  esteem,  he  took  to  writing  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  the  labour  of  which,  joined  to  a  con- 
stant sense  of  mortification,  at  length  deranged  his 
faculties,  and  obliged  his  friends  to  confine  him  in 
St.  Lausane.  Here  he  died  in  1679,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  catalogue  of 
bis  numerous  writings,  now  forgotten.  One  of  the 
most  esteemed  was  a  prefisice  to  the  works  of 
Balzac. 

CASSANA  (Nicholas),  a  painter,  bom  at  Ve- 
nice, died  in  I^ndon  in  1713,  aged  fifty-four.  His 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  portraits  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  was  his  patroness,  are  greatly  admired. — 
GiovANi  Agostini,  his  brother,  was  eminent  as  an 
animal  painter.  He  died  in  great  poverty,  at 
Genoa. 

CASSANDEB,  king  of  Macedon,   vras  son  of 
Antipater,  one  of  Alexander's  principal  captains. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  government  of 
Caria  was  assigned  to  him  in  the  first  partition, 
and   he   was  afterwards  appointed  by   his  father 
general  of  the  horse.     When  Antipater  died  in  the 
posts  of  protector  and  supreme  governor  of  Mace- 
don, B.Cf.  318,  he  passed  over  Cassander,  and  be- 
queathed  his  high  offices  to  Polvsperchon.     Cas- 
sander's  ambition,  however,  woul<^  not  suffer  him 
to  acquiesce  in  this  disposition,  and  he  immediately 
began  to  make  a  party  for  the  subversion  of  the 
protector's  power.     He  withdrew  to  the  court  of  An- 
tigonus,   and  having  obtained  some  succours  from 
him,  he  sailed  to  Athens,  which  place,  after  some 
opposition  from  Polysperchon  and  his  friends,  he 
secured.     He  remained  some  time  in  that  part  of 
Greece,  till  he  was  summoned  into  Macedon,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  Olympias,  widow  of 
Philip  and  mother  of  Alexander.      He  conveyed 
his  army  bv  sea  into  Thessaly,  and  then  marching 
into  Macedon,  he  left  part  to  oppose  Polysperchon, 
while  with    the    rest   he   besieged    Olympias  in 
Pydna.     This  place    he  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  some  time  afterwards  caused  Olympias,  who 
had  been  capitally  condemned  for  her  cruelties  by 
the  Macedonians,  to  be  put  to  death.     He  then 
sent  away  Roxana  and  her  son  to  Amphipolis,  ind 
setting  aside  from  the  succession  the  line  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  his  native  country,   he  pro- 
ceeded   to    settle    it    in   his  own  manner.      He 
espoused  Thessalonica,  a  daughter  of  King  Philip, 
assumed  the    supreme    government  of  Macedon, 
built  a  new  city  in  Pallene,  which  he  named  Cas- 
sandria,  repaired  and  restored  many   others,  and 
took  measures  to  secure  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.     Returning  into  Greece,  he  under- 
took   the    popular    work    of  rebuilding  Boeotian 
Thebes,  and  tnen  proceeded  into  Peloponnesus,  to 
oppose  Alexander  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  who 
was  assisted  by  Antigonus.     Having  brought  this 
country  into  a  tolerably  settled  state,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  the  ^tolians,  and  afterwards  made 
war  on  Glaucias  king  of  lUyria.     A  variety  of  mili- 
Ury  transactions  ensued,  which  were  at  lenirth  ter- 
minated  by  a   general  pacification,  wherein  the 
ciU0»  of  Greece  were  left  f^.    Cassander  now  de- 


termined  to  consummate  his  ambitious  schemes  by 
removing  all  obstacles  to  his  legal  possession  of  ihm 
kingdom  of  Macedon,  and  in  conseouence,  pat  t» 
death  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexanaer,  whom  be 
had  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement     Polysperciioii, 
however,  who  was  living  in  retirement  in  ^tolia, 
now  set  up  Hercules  the  son  of  Alexander  by  Bar- 
sine;  but  being  gained  over  by  the  offers  of  Cas- 
sander,   he  murdered  him    at  an  entertainment. 
Cassander  now  hoped  to  enjoy  in  quiet  his  dearly- 
purchased  power ;  but  the  Grecians  made  a  league 
against  him,   supported  by  Demetrius  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  who  reduced  him  to  great  extremities. 
In  this  exigence,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Ptolemj 
and  Lysimachus,  to  engage  them  to  jran  him  in 
reducing  the  over-  grown  power  of  Antigonus  ;  and 
he  contrived  to  keep  Demetrius  in  check,  while  he 
sent  great  part  of  his  forces  to  his  confederates  ia 
Asia.      This  general  alliance  against   Antigooas 
produced  the  famous  battle  of  Itous,  in  which  that 
prince  lost  his  life,  B.C.  301.    The  division  €ft  his 
spoiU  restored  Cassander  to  the  possession  of  all 
he  had  lost.     He  reigned  as  a  lawful  kin^  over 
Macedon  three  years  longer,  strengthening  his  own 
and  his  family  interest  by  every  measure  of  pn- 
dence  and  policy.     Among  other  public  works,  he 
built  the  fine  city  of  Thessalonica,   so  named  ia 
honour  of  his  wife.     A  dropsical  complaint  carried 
him  off,  B.C.  298,  after  he  had  governed  Macedon 
nineteen  years,  three  of  them  wil^  the  title  of  kin^, 
which,  however,  he  is  said  not  to  hare  assumed 
himself^   though  he  accepted  it  from  others.     Cas- 
sander is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  mili- 
tary and  political  talents,  and  vigour  of  character, 
but  utterly  unprincipled,  and  sacrificing  every  thing 
without  remorse  to  the  interests  of  his  ambition. 

CASSANDER  (George),  a  learned  divine,  was 
born  in  1515  in  the  isle  of  Cadsandt  near  Bruges, 
from  which  circumstance  he  formed  his  Latin  name. 
He  taught  the  belles-lettres  at  Ghent,  Bmges,  and 
other  places,  and  afterwards  directing  his  attention 
to  theological  studies,  he  retired  with  his  munifi- 
cent fV-iend  Cornelius  Walters  to  Cologne,  and 
there  pursued  with  great  ardour  his  favourite  idea 
of  promoting  an  union  and  reconciliation  between 
those  religious  parties  which  at  this  period  so  much 
divided  Europe.  On  this  subject  he  published 
anonymously  in  1562  a  small  work,  entitled  **  De 
oflicio  Viri  pii,"  &c.— "  On  the  duty  of  a  pious 
Man  and  a  sincere  Lover  of  Peace,  in  religious 
Differences."  Calvin,  who  sup^jo^ed  this  piece  to 
be  written  by  Baudouin,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  at- 
tacked it  with  his  usual  acrimony  of  style.  Ban- 
douin  in  a  reply  discovered  the  true  author ;  which 
brought  on  a  second  attack  from  Calvin.  Cas- 
sander thereupon  wrote  an  answer  in  his  own  name, 
very  temperate  and  moderate,   but  of  a  kind  to 

S lease  neither  of  the  parties.  The  sentiments  he 
isplayed,  however,  caused  him  to  be  fixed  upon 
by  the  German  princes  as  the  fittest  penon  for  a 
mediator  in  the  religious  divputes.  The  duke  of 
Cleves  in  1564  sent  for  him  to  Duisburg  in  order 
to  padfv  some  disturbances  excited  by  the  anabap- 
tists. He  was  employed  in  this  office,  when  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  requested  him  to  come  and 
assist  him  in  a  general  plan  for  reuniting  the  Pro- 
testants, on  which  he  was  then  occupied.  Cas- 
sander was  so  much  aflUcted  with  the  gont  that  he 
begged  to  be  excused  from  the  journey;  but  he 
offered  to  write  his  opinion  on  the  labjcct.    In  oon- 
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sequence,  lie  drew  up  hU  (amooB  piece,  entitled, 
*'  Consultatio  Caseandri,"  in  which,  following  the 
order  of  the  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
ke  remarks  upon  each  of  them,  and  discusses  their 
degree  of  difference  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
ckurch,  and  the  concessions  that  might  safelv  be 
made  with  respect  to  them.  Cassander  died  in 
1566.  He  wrote  sereral  other  works,  first  printed 
separately,  and  afterwards  collected  into  one  vol. 
fol.  Paris,  1616. 

CASSANDRA,  daughter  of  King  Priam,  a  cele- 
brated personage  in  fabulous  history,  appears  to 
have  bad  a  real  part  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Trcyan 
events.  She  seems  to  have  laboured  under  a  fan- 
cied inspiration,  which  made  her,  during  the  siege 
of  Troy,  utter  various  predictions  of  impending  ca- 
launities,  disregarded  at  the  time,  but  many  of  them 
naturally  veritied  in  the  event  During  the  sack 
of  that  metropolis,  she  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  where  she  was  barbarously  violated  by 
Ajax  Oileua.  In  the  division  of  the  spoil  she  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Agamemnon,  who  brought  her  home, 
where  she  excited  the  jealousy  of  Clytemnestra.  In 
consequence,  when  that  prince  was  assassinated  by 
the  contrivance  of  his  wife  and  her  gallant,  she 
ftlso  fell  a  victim.  She  is  said  to  have  been  very 
beantifU,  and  to  have  had'  several  suitors  in  the 
time  of  Troy.  These  natural  circumstances  may 
be  eoUected  from  Homer  and  other  writers  on 
Trojan  affairs. 

CASSARD  (Jac^ubs),  one  of  the  bravest  naval 
officers  in  the  French  service,  was  bom  at  Nantes, 
in  1672.  After  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  actions, 
up  to  the  period  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he  came 
to  Paris,  and  was  suffered  to  live  in  a  state  of  the 
most  disgraceful  poverty.  A  nobleman  passing 
kim  one  day,  could  not  at  first  recognise  him 
tfarough  his  miserable  appearance,  but  when  ho 
did  so^  immediately  advanced  to  him,  and  offered 
him  his  hand.  His  friends  demanded,  in  some  as- 
tonishment, who  was  his  shabby  acquaintance :  "  It 
if,"  replied  he,  "  the  greatest  seaman  that  France 
at  present  contains—it  is  Cassard.  I  would  give 
every  action  of  my  life  for  one  of  his.  He  is  not 
known  here,  bat  his  enemies  know  him  all  over  the 
world.  With  a  single  vessel,  he  has  done  more 
than  another  would  do  with  a  whole  squadron." 
When  Cardinal  Fleury  became  prime  minister  in 
1726,  Cassard  solicited  assistance,  but  he  was  only 
treated  with  coldness.  Incensed  at  this,  he  made 
use  of  some  expressions  against  the  minister,  which 
occasioned  his  arrest,  and  committal  to  the  Chateau 
of  Ham,  where  he  died  in  1740. 

CASSEBOHM  (Frbdbric),  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Halle  in  Saxony,  was  a  pupil  of  Winslow,  and 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  ear.  Ho  died  early,  after  having  published 
several  very  valuable  anatomical  treatises. 

CASSERIO  (Julio,  C^uenuf,  Lat),  an  eminent 
anatomist,  was  pupil  of  Tabricius  ab  Aquapendente 
in  Padua,  and  became  his  master's  successor  in  the 
chair  at  that  city  in  1609,  and  held  his  post  with 
reputation  tiU  his  death  in  1616.  Cassenus  was  a 
eonsiderable  promoter  of  anatomical  science,  par- 
ticularly in  that  part  which  is  called  comparative. 
His  works  are  **  De  vocis  auditosque  organis  his- 
toria ;"  afterwards  enlarged  into  a  treatise  on  the 
five  senses,  nnder  the  title  of  "  Pentsesthesion,"  &c. 
After  his  death,  appeared,  "Tabuln  Anatomica? 
omnes  novn  96,"  printed  with  the  anatomical  wo«>k 
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of  Spigelins,  1644.  Of  these  tables,  seventy-eight 
are  by  Casserius,  and  twenty  more  are  added  by 
Dan.  Bucretius.  Further,  in  the  work  of  Spigelius 
"  De  formate  fietu,"  are  some  tables  of  Casserius. 

CASSIANUS  (JoANNBs),  an  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ter and  solitary  of  the  fifth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Scythia,  according  to  the  best  authority,  though 
some  suppose  France,  and  others  Africa,  to  have 
been  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  brought  up  in 
the  monastery  of  Bethlehem,  where,  havmg  con- 
tracted a  particular  intimacy  with  a  monk  named 
Germanus,  they  went  together  into  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  and  passed  seven  years  with  the  solitaries  of 
the  Tbebais.  After  revisiting  their  monastery,  they 
returned  to  the  deserts  of  Egypt ;  but  the  theolo- 
gical disputes  which  arose  even  in  this  retired  spot 
induced  them  to  withdraw  to  Constantinople.  There 
Cassian  was  ordained  deacon  by  St.  Chrysostom ; 
and,  upon  the  expulsion  of  that  prelate  from  his  see, 
he  was  deputed  in  403,  together  with  Germanus, 
to  by  the  complaints  of  the  church  before  Pope  In- 
nocent I.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  that  pope ; 
and  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  he  went 
into  Provence,  and  in  410  fixed  at  Marseilles, 
where  he  founded  two  monasteries,  and  died,  as  is 
supposed,  between  430  and  433.  His  principal 
works  are  "  Institutio  Monachorum,"  consisting  of 
twelve  books,  and  *' Collationes"  or  "  Conferences," 
in  twenty-four  books,  which  contain  much  curious 
matter;  and,  though  they  sufficiently  display  the 
writer's  superstitious  turn,  the  spirit  of  exalted 
pietv  which  they  breathe  has  caused  them  to  be 
read  with  edification  by  the  devotees  of  the  Romish 
church.  On  the  doctrine  of  grace,  Cassian's 
opinions  wete  those  of  the  Semi-pelagians,  which 
subjected  his  **  Conferences"  to  an  attack  from  St 
Prosper.  He  ftirther  wrote,  in  430,  at  the  request 
of  St.  Leo,  then  archdeacon  of  Rome,  a  work  in 
seven  books  on  the  Incarnation  against  the  heresy 
of  Nestorhis.  The  different  works  of  Cassian  have 
been  published  separately,  and  there  have  been 
various  editions  of  his  whole  works  collectively. 
The  last  was  at  Frankfort  in  1722.  Several  of  the 
popes  have  regarded  him  as  a  saint,  and  in  Pro- 
vence his  memory  has  been  honoured  by  keeping  a 
day  as  his  festival,  though  he  has  never  been  regu- 
larly canonised  by  the  (Siurch. 

CASSINI  (John  Dominic),  an  eminent  astro- 
nomer, descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Piedmont 
in  Italy,  was  born  June  the  8th,  1625.  The  un- 
common disposition  which  he  showed  for  learning 
in  his  early  years,  was  improved  by  the  care  of  his 
tutors,  after  which  he  was  sent  for  further  improve- 
ment to  a  college  of  Jesuits.  His  abilities  were  so 
eminently  shown  in  some  poetical  compositions  in 
the  Latin  language,  that  some  of  them  were  pu- 
blished when  he  was  but  eleven  years  of  age.  1  he 
casual  perusal  of  some  books  on  astronomy  tnmed 
his  thoughts  to  that  study,  and  the  satisfaction  he 
found  in  the  remarks  he  was  enabled  to  make  con- 
firmed his  inclination,  and  rendered  his  progress  so 
great,  that  in  the  year  16&0  he  was  invited  by  the 
senate  of  Bologna  to  accept  the  chair  of  the  mathe- 
matical professor.  He  was  no  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  first  went  to  that  city,  where 
he  taught  the  mathematics,  and  was  very  assiduous 
in  celestial  observations.  In  the  year  1652  he 
made  some  accurate  observations  upon  a  comet, 
which  was  visible  at  Bologna,  and  inferred  that 
these  bodies  are  not,  as  had  usually  been  supposed, 
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temporary  phenomona  in  the  heavenly  regions,  but 
of  the  Bame  nature,  and  probably  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  as  the  planets.  He  also  soUed  in  that 
year  the  problem  for  geometrically  determining  the 
apogee  and  eccentricity  of  a  planet  from  its  true 
and  mean  place,  which  Kepler  and  Bullialdus  had 
given  up  as  insoluble.  In  tne  year  1653,  Avhen  the 
church  of  Bologna  was  repaired  and  enlarged,  he 
obtained  le^ve  from  the  senate  to  correct  and  settle 
a  meridian  line.  Thia  was  accordingly  done  by 
placing  the  brass  plate  through  the  bole  of  which 
the  rays  of  the  sun  were  to  pass,  in  the  roof  of  the 
church,  and  drawing  a  meridian  line  120  feet  in 
longUi  upon  the  pavement  A  good  representation 
of  this  cnurch  and  the  meridian  appears  in  the  re- 
verse of  a  medal  struck  on  that  occasion ;  of  which 
a  print  may  be  seen  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of 
Long's  Astronomy.  A  larger  engraving  may  also 
be  seen  in  Wright's  Travels.  In  the  year  1657,  he 
attended  in  quuity  of  assistant  nobleman,  who  was 
scut  to  Rome  to  compose  some  differences  which 
had  arisen  between  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inundations  of  the  Po.  The  skill 
and  judgment  he  displayed  on  this  occasion  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation,  and,  together  with  the 
ability  he  had  stiown  in  other  important  trans- 
actions, induced  Marius  Chigi  to  appoint  him  in- 
spector-^neral  of  the  fortifications  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Urbino,  and  likewise  of  the  rivers  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state  for  several  years.  During  this  time 
he  continued  his  astronomical  pursuits  with  great 
assiduity.  He  discovered  many  particulars  rela- 
tive to' the  planets  Mars  and  Venus,  especially 
the  rotation  of  the  former* round  its  axis :  but  his 
attention  was  more  peculiarly  directed  to  the 
theory  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  which  after  much 
labour  and  continued  observations  he  settled  and 
published  at  Rome,  among  other  astronomical 
pieces.  These  tables  fell  into  the  hands  of  Picard, 
the  well-known  French  astronomer,  who  found 
them  so  very  exact  that  he  formed  the  highest 
omnion  of  the  skill  of  their  author,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  that  time  established 
by  Lewis  XIV.  It  was  not  practicable,  however, 
for  Cassini  to  leave  his  situation  at  Bologna  with- 
out leave  of  his  superiors  ;  but  this  difficultv  was 
removed  by  the  direct  request  of  the  French  mo- 
narch to  the  pope  and  the  senate  of  Bologna,  who 
having  granted  permission  for  him  to  absent  him- 
self for  six  years,  he  came  to  Paris  in  1669,  and 
was  immediately  appointed  royal  astronomer.  When 
this  term  was  nearly  expired,  the  pope  and  the  se- 
nate  of  Bologna  insisted  on  his  return,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  his  revenues  and  emoluments 
which  had  hitherto  been  remitted  to  him.  He  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  minister  to  remain  in  France, 
where  he  was  naturalized  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1673,  about  which  time  he  also  entered  into  the 
marriage  state.  On  the  completbn  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Paris  in  1670,  Cassini  was  ap- 
pointed  to  be  the  first  inhabitant,  and  took  pos- 
session of  it,  September  1671,  when  he  devoted 
himself  with  ffreat  zeal  to  the  business  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  the  year  ]677  he  demonstni^d  the 
diurnal  motion  of  Jupiter  round  his  axis  to  be  per- 
formed in  nine  hours  and  fiftv-eight  minntes,  from 
the  motion  of  a  spot  in  one  of  his  larger  belts.  In 
the  year  1684  he  discovered  four  satellites  of 
Saturn,  besides  that  which  Huygens  had  found  out. 


In  the  year  1693  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his 
tables  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  corrected  by  later  ob- 
servations. In  the  year  1695  he  took  a  journey  to 
Bologna  to  examine  the  meridian  line  which  he 
had  fixed  there  in  1653,  and  he  showed,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  mathematicians,  that  it  had  not 
varied  in  the  least  near  forty  years.  In  the  year 
1700  he  continued  the  meridian  line  throogh 
France,  which  Picard  had  begun,  to  the  extremcat 
southern  part  of  that  country.  Cassini  lived  in  the 
Royal  Observatory  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
did  the  greatest  honour  to  the  establishment  by  his 
observations  and  discoveries,  of  which  it  is  i]npo»> 
sible  to  insert  a  list  in  this  place.  Their  tiUes  oc- 
cupy near  five  pages  in  the  closely  printed  index  ef 
Rosier.  He  lost  his  sight  during  the  latter  jean 
of  his  life,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  September,  171^ 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

CASSINI  (Jamxs),  yonngest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Paris  in  1677,  and  admitted  a 
member  of  the  academy  at  the  age  of  Berenteca. 
In  1696  he  visited  England,  and  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1712  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  astronomer  royaL  In  1720  he  pub- 
lished a  work  to  show,  in  opposition  to  Newtoo, 
that  the  earth  was  an  oblong  spheroid;  in  coose- 
quence  of  which  the  French  government  tent  oat 
two  different  sets  of  men  of  science,  the  one  l» 
measure  a  degree  at  the  equator,  the  otber  at  the 
polar  circle,  an  experiment  which  determined  the 
point  in  favour  of  Newton.  Cassini  died  in  1756^ 
having  published,  besides  the  work  above  mentioned 
"  The  Elements  or  Theories  of  the  Planet^"  &c. 
and  a  great  number  of  papers  in  the  Memcus  of  the 
Academy. 

CASSINI  D£  THURY.    SmThurt. 

CASSIODORUS  (M AGNUS  AvKSLiDs),  an  illnt- 
trious  writer,  and  patron  of  letters,  was  bora  at 
SquiUace  in  Calabna  about  the  year  479.  He  was 
made  by  Theodoric,  qusBstor  of  the  sacred  palace, 
secretary  of  state,  and  master  of  the  offices,  and  in 
514  he  appears  to  have  been  sole  consul.  He  re- 
tained  the  favour  of  this  prince  during  the  whole  of 
his  reign,  and  was  in  equal  honour  with  Amalason- 
tha  and  her  son  Athalaric,  by  whom  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignitjr  of  prstorian-prefect  Theodatos  aod 
y  itiges  continued  him  in  the  same  posts ;  and  his 
public  epistles  as  secretary  comprise  the  petiod 
from  509  to  539.  The  impending  ruin  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom,  and  satiety  of  public  employments,  noar 
inducing  Cassiodorus  to  retire  from  the  voiid,  he 
fixed  upon  his  native  place,  SquiUace,  where  he 
built  at  nis  own  expense  a  monastery,  with  an  ad- 
joining hermitage,  and  embraced  the  monastic  Uh. 
His  occupations  were  the  study  of  the  Holy  Serip- 
tures,  and  other  religions  writings,  and  the  instnic- 
tion  and  regulation  of  his  monlu,  whom  he  directed 
in  their  studies,  and  for  whose  use  he  collected  a 
copious  library.  He  likewise  amttted  himself  with 
mechanical  contrivances,  and  is  said  to  have  fiibri> 
cated  various  water-clocks  and  sundials,  and  laasps 
of  curious  constmction.  He  died  about  the  year 
575.  The  writings  of  Cassiodorus  are  various.  He 
drew  up  a  short  chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  vear  519,*  which  abounds  with  etron, 
but  is  not  without  its  use  in  chronolo^.  It  has 
been  illustrated  with  learned  commentaries  by  Cns- 
pinian.  He  also  wrote  twelve  books  of  the  bistoiy 
of  the  Goths,  of  which  we  have  only  the  epitome  oif 
Jornandes.    His  most  valuable  remain  is  the  twelve 
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books  of  letters  written  by  him  while  occupying  the 
post  of  secretary.  After  his  retreat,  he  wrote  a 
''  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,"  collected  from  the 
Latin  fathers:  '* Institutions  of  divine  and  human 
Letters,"  in  two  books;  a  work  intended  for  the 
direction  of  the  monks  in  their  studies,  and  a  valu- 
able compendium  of  the  learning  of  the  ago :  **  Com- 
mentaries on  St.  PauPs  Epistles,'*  "  On  the  Acts 
and  Apostolical  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse ;" 
•*On  Donatus;'*  and  a  book  "On  OrUiography." 
Of  the  remaining  works  of  Cassiodorus  there  have 
been  various  editions.  The  most  valuable  is  that 
oi  father  Garet  at  Iloueu  in  1679. 

CASSIUS  (Spurius),  a  Roman,  put  to  death 
B.C.  483,  on  suspicion  of  aspiring  to  tyranny,  after 
having  been  three  times  consul. — Hem  in  a,  the 
most  ancient  writer  of  annals  at  Rome,  flourished  in 
the  year  of  Rome  608. 

CASSIUS.     See  Longinus. 

CASSIUS  (LonginusCaius),  a'Roman  of  great 
celebrity,  was  descended  from  an  honourable  but 

Elebeian  family,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by 
is  hatred  to  tyranny.  It  is  rekted  of  him,  that 
when  a  boy,  hearing  his  schoolfellow  Faustus,  the 
son  of  Sylla,  boast  of  his  father's  unlimited  power, 
he  started  up  and  gave  him  two  or  three  blows  on 
the  ear;  and  that  complaint  being  made  of  this 
affront  to  Pompey,  who  thereupon  summoned  the 
two  boys  before  him,  Cassius  was  so  far  from  making 
anv  apology  for  his  conduct,  that  he  threatened  to 
stnke  Faustus  again  in  Pompey's  presence,  should 
he  repeat  the  same  words.  In  the  year  B.C.  52, 
Cassius  was  qucstor  to  Crassus  in  Syria ;  and  after 
the  defeat  and  death  of  that  leader,  wheu  the  Par- 
thians  entered  Syria,  and  laid  siege  to  Antioch, 
Cassins  defended  the  place  with  great  vigour,  and 
cut  off  numbers  of  the  invaders  in  their  retreat,  with 
their  commander  Orsaces.  In  the  war  between 
GsBsar  and  Pompey,  Cassius  took  part  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  was  commander  of  his  fleet  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  Ciesar,  in  pursuit  of  his 
rival,  was  crossing  the  Hellespont  with  a  small 
force,  he  fell  in  with  the  fleet  of  Cassius,  and  boldly 
summoned  him  to  surrender.  Cassius,  probably  think- 
ing the  dispute  was  at  an  end,  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  joined  the  conc^ueror.  He  preserved,  however,  in 
his  breast  all  his  former  aversion  to  usurped  au- 
thority ;  and  when  Caesar  bad  been  created  per- 
petual dictator,  and  seemed  to  be  affecting  those 
regal  honours  which  were  an  object  of  detestation 
to  every  true  Roman,  Cassius  resolved  upon  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life.  He  had  also  private 
motives  of  enmity  against  Cssar,  who  had  some 
time  before  bestowed  the  most  honourable  pretor- 
ship  upon  Brutus,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
acknowledged  that  his  competitor  Cassius  best  de- 
served it.  On  this  account  ne  has  been  accused  of 
hating  the  tyrant  rather  than  the  tyranny ;  and  a 
^peculiar  rancour  has  been  attributed  to  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  whole  design.  In  the  assassina- 
tion, Cassius,  having  silently  addressed  himself  to 
the  statue  of  Pomney,  attacked  Csesarin  Aront;  and 
such  was  his  blina  fury,  that  he  wounded  Brutus  in 
the  hand,  while  aiming  at  his  enemy.  In  the  dan> 
gerous  state  of  Rome  which  succeeded  the  death  of 
Csesar,  Cassius,  with  Brutus  and  the  other  con- 
spirators, withdrew  from  thd  capital.  It  was  his 
intention  to  go  to  Syria,  the  government  of  which 
had  been  allotted  to  him  by  Csesar ;  but  a  decree  of 
the  people  deprived  him  of  this  post,  and  conferred 


it  upon  Dolabella,  who  took  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  senate,  however,  declared  Dolabella  a 
rebel,  and  gave  Cassius  the  charge  of  expelling  him 
by  force.  Cassius  proceeded  to  Greece,  and  joined 
Brutus  at  Athens.  Thence  he  crossed  into  Lesser 
Asia;  and  receiving  aid  from  Trebonius  and  Len- 
tulus,  he  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  with 
which  he  marched  into  Syria.  He  made  himself 
master  of  that  country,  and  then  passed  into  Phcenico 
and  Judaea,  which  he  secured.  Dolabella  attempt* 
ing  to  reenter  Syria,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
Laodicea,  where  ho  was  besieged  by  Cassius ;  and 
the  tow^n  at  length  being  taken,  that  commander 
caused  one  of  his  guards  to  kill  him.  It  was  now 
the  intention  of  Cassius  to  invade  Egypt,  where 
Cleopatra  had  declared  for  the  triumvirs  ;  but  while 
on  his  march,  he  was  recalled  by  the  pressing  let- 
ters of  Brutus,  to  oppose  Antony  and  Octavianus, 
who  were  preparing  to  cross  over  to  Macedon. 
Cassius,  leaving  one  legion  to  secure  Syria,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  junction  with  Brutus;  and  by  the 
way  detached  a  body  of  horse  into  Cappadocia,  with 
orders  to  put  to  death  his  foe.  King  Ariobarzanes, 
and  levy  contributions  on  his  subjects.  He  joined 
Brutus  at  Smyrna ;  and  here  it  was  resolved,  on 
the  opinion  of  Cassius,  that  one  should  effect  the 
redaction  of  the  Lycians,  and  the  other  of  the 
Rhodians.  The  latter  task  was  assigned  to  Cassius, 
who  on  his  march  was  met  by  an  embassy  from 
Rhodes,  sent  to  dissuade  him  from  his  attempt 
To  the  high  lansruage  of  the  ambassadors,  represent- 
ing the  formid^le  state  of  their  maritime  power, 
Cassius  opposed  as  high  demands ;  and  neither  side 
giving  way,  war  was  mutuallv  resolved  upon.  Con- 
fiding in  what  they  deemed  tneir  peculiar  strength, 
the  Rhodians  attacked  the  Roman  fleet  under  Sta- 
tius  Marcus;  and  after  a  very  severe  engagement 
were  forced  to  retreat.  A  second  sea  nght  was 
equally  unfavourable  to  them ;  and  after  it,  the  city 
of  Rhodes  was  invested  by  sea  and  land,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Cassius  treated  the  vanauished 
m  the  true  spirit  of  a  Roman  general.  He  dis- 
dained their  attempts  to  soothe  him  by  adulation, 
placed  his  tribunal  in  the  forum  with  a  spear  planted 
before  it,  restrained  his  soldiers  from  all  plunder  or 
violence,  and  summoning  fifty  of  the  principal  ci- 
tizens before  hirii,  caused  them  immediately  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  then  commanded  all  the  gold  and 
silver,  public  or  private,  to  be  brought  forth ;  and 
having  rigorously  punished  some  instances  of  con- 
cealment, he  raised  from  that  rich  city  the  sum  of 
8000  talents,  with  which  he  returned  to  the  conti- 
nent, having  left  behind  him  a  garrison  whose- com- 
mander had  orders  to  levy  from  the  inhabitants  500 
more.  It  is  certainly  not  without  justice  that  Plu- 
tarch represents  this  conduct  as  extremely  severe, 
yet  it  was  not  so  beyond  the  measure  of  those  times, 
or  the  laws  of  war  As  Cassius  proceeded  hence  to 
rejoin  Brutus,  he  exacted  from  all  the  provinces  of 
Asia  as  he  passed,  a  payment  of  ten  years*  taxes. 
It  was  at  Sardis  that  the  two  republican  chiefs 
again  met ;  and  their  transactions  from  this  period 
being  already  related  in  the  life  of  Brutus,  we  shall 
notice  only  some  circumstances  particularly  belong- 
ing to  Cassius.  He  exhibited  a  lexer  system  of  mo- 
rality than  Brutus,  but  one  better  adapted  to  the 
conduct  of  a  civil  war,  in  absolving  two  of  his  own 
friends  accused  of  embezzling  the  public  money, 
and  blaming  Brutus  for  his  rigour  against  one  of  his 
officers  convicted  of  the  same    crime.      On  the 
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ima^ned  appearance  of  a  spectre  to  Brutus,  Cassius 
endeavoured  to  quiet  his  mind  by  arg;umcnts  skil- 
fully drawn  from  the  epicurean  philosophy,  to  which 
he  was  addicted;  unless,  indeed,  these  arguments 
are  put  into  his  mouth  by  Plutarch,  whom  such  a 
atory  well  suited.  When  the  combined  arm;^  ar- 
lived  in  the  plains  of  Philippi,  and  by  its  position 
had  reduced  that  of  the  triumvirs  to  gpreat  distress 
for  want  of  provisions,  it  was  the  military  skill  and 
experience  of  Cassius  that  opposed  resigning  this 
advantage  for  the  hazard  of  an  engagement;  and 
though  outvoted  in  the  council  of  war,  he  retained 
his  opinion.  After  supper,  on  the  evening  preceding 
Uie  batUe,  alSectionately  pressing  the  hand  of  his 
friend  Valerius  Messala,  he  desired  him,  in  Greek, 
to  bear  witness  that  he  was  forced  to  expose  the 
Roman  liberties  to  this  hazard,  as  Pompey  had  been 
before  him,  yet  that  he  relied  on  fortune  to  remedy 
their  bad  measures.  On  the  day  of  engagement  he 
commanded  the  left  wing ;  and  his  defeat  by  Antony 
seems  to  have  been  a  conseauence  of  the  precipitate 
ardour  of  Brutus,  who  left  him  exposed  while  he 
pursued  the  troops  of  Octavianus.  After  every  pos- 
Mble.  exertion  to  rally  his  men,  Cassius  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  a  smsJl  band  to  an  eminence  near 
Philippi,  whence  he  sent  Titinius  to  gain  intelli- 
gence. .This  officer,  meeting  a  body  of  Brutus's 
cavalry  coming  to  their  relief,  was  joyfully  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends  among  them,  some  of  whom 
dismounted  to  embrace  him.  Cassius  descrying  this 
from  a  distance,  imagined  that  Titinius  was  taken 
prisoner;  on  which,  blaming  himself  for  exposing 
a  dear  friend  to  such  an  accident,  he  withdrew  to 
his  tent,  with  Pindarus,  one  of  his  freedmen,  whom 
he  had  kept  about  him  ever  since  the  battle  in  which 
Crassus  was  slain,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
last  office  for  him,  should  occasion  require  iU  Of 
the  particular  circumstances  of  his  death  we  are  not 
exactly  informed.  Some  writers  say  that  he  dis- 
patched iiimself  with  the  dagger  with  which  he 
stabbed  Caesar;  but  the  fact  was,  that  his  head  was 
found  lying  severed  from  his  body,  and  Pindarus  no 
more  appeared.  This  event  happened  on  the  birth- 
day  of  Cassius,  B.C.  42.  When  his  friends  came 
up,  they  were  thrown  into  extreme  grief  at  the  sad 
spectacle ;  and  Titinius,  who  imputM  the  error  to 
lus  own  delav,  drew  his  sword,  and  killed  himself 
upon  the  bour  of  his  friend.  Cassius  was  a  man  of 
learning,  and  a  patron  of  literature.  Several  of  his 
letters  to  Cicero  are  extant;  and  that  great  orator 
bestows  praises  on  him  in  various  parts  of  his  works. 

CASSIUS  PARMENSIS,  a  LaUn  poet,  and 
one  of  the  -conspirators  against  Casar,  attached 
himself  after  that  event  first  to  Pompey's  son,  and 
afterwards  to  Antony,  under  both  of  whom  he  held 
commands.  After  the  battle  of  Actinm  he  retired 
to  Athens,  where,  by  the  orders  of  Octavianus,  he 
was  put  to  death,  while  engaged  in  his  studies,  by 
Quintilius  Varus.  Varus  when  he  killed  him  car- 
ried off  his  papers ;  which  has  given  cause  to  suspect 
that  the  tragedy  of  Thyestes,  published  under  the 
name  of  Varus,  was  written  by  Cassins,  who  is 
known  to  have  composed  works  of  that  class. 

CASSIUS  SEVERUS  (Titus),  a  celebrated 
Roman  orator  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  rendered 
himself  stiU  more  odious  for  his  character  than  ad- 
mired for  his  genius.  He  preferred  exercising  the 
office  of  an  accuser,  and  often  on  such  slight 
^unds,  that  the  bad  success  of  his  accusations  was 
m  a  manner  pro? erbiaL    He  wai  likewise  so  much 


inclined  to  satire  and  calumny,  that  his  vntingi 
were  the  cause  of  the  law  against  libels  passed  \tj 
Augustus,  and  drew  upon  himself  a  sentence  cf 
exile,  first  to  Crete,  and  afterwards  to  Senphoi; 
where  he  died  in  extreme  wretchedness.  Yet  lie 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  pleaders  of  kii 
time,  and  Seneca  has  left  a  high  oology  on  hk 
eloquence. 

CASSIUS  (AvfDius),  an  eminent  military  cont- 
mander  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  sad  id 
usurper  of  the  empire,  is  said  by  Dio  Cassius  tolisfe 
been  a  Syrian,  and  the  son  of  a  rhetorician  named 
Heliodorus ;  but  the  author  of  his  life,  Volcstioi 
Gallicanus,  represents  him  as  being  the  son  of  Atf 
dius  Severus,  who,  from  the  rank  of  a  centarios, 
rose  by  his  merit  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  state. 
We  first  hear  of  Avidius  as  commanding  an  sraj 
against  the  Parthians,  under  the  Emperor  Vera, 
about  the  year  164  He  entirely  defeated  VologesH^ 
and  pursuing  his  rictory,  advanced  to  Ctesoha^ 
which  he  took,  with  Edessa,  Babylon,  and  sU  Medii. 
Crossing  Mesopotamia,  he  came  to  Seleucia  oo  tha 
Tigris,  which  he  ravaged  and  burned,  with  a  gnat 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  On  his  retam  be  kit 
numbers  of  his  men  by  fisunine  and  disease;  hot- 
ever,  he  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  acquired  fin  tka 
slothful  Verus  the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  Parthiass 
and  Modes.  The  great  reputation  of  Cassius,  sad 
particularly  his  character  as  a  rigid  disciplinsnas, 
caused  him  to  be  appointed  by  Marcus  Aureliuato 
the  chief  command  of  the  leffions  in  Syria.  WUla 
in  this  station,  he  marched  asainst  the  revohad 
Egyptians,  whom  he  suppressed  rather  hj  policj 
than  by  force ;  and  he  afterwards  obtained  great 
military  successes  in  Arabia  and  Armenia,  of  wliiek 
the  particulars  have  not  reached  us.  He  was  sks 
employed  in  the  war  against  the  Sarmatian  JszjgM^ 
where  he  punished  with  an  ignominious  death  aona 
centurions,  who,  without  orders,  had  crossed  thi 
Danube  with  the  men  they  commanded,  and  killed 
a  number  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mutiny  which  thii 
severity  occasioned,  Cassius  appeared  unanaed  be* 
fore  the  enraged  soldiers,  ana  by  the  intrepiditr  of 
his  remonstrances,  recalled  them  to  their  mj. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
treated  deserters,  and  other  military  offendeis;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  he  inspired  his  troops  with  attao- 
ment  as  well  as  awe.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Aurelius,  A.D.  175,  Cassius  ventnred  te 
become  his  rival  in  the  empire.  Taking  the  oeea* 
sion  of  an  illness,  under  which  M.  Aureliui  labound 
while  engaged  in  war  against  the  Marcomanni,  Cel- 
sius in  Syria  spread  a  report  of  his  death,  and  wm 
proclaimed  by  the  legions  under  his  coaaiaai 
Affecting  great  respect  for  the  memory  of  Aarelioi, 
he  placeid  him  among  the  gods,  and  in  the  omsb 
time  secured  the  greater  part  of  the  eastsn  pr^ 
vinces  in  his  own  flavour.  When  the  new»  of  thii 
revolt  reached  Rome,  the  senate  made  no  heaitatioa 
in  declaring  him  a  traitor,  and  confiscating  Us 
effects;  and  the  emperor,  who  showed  the  ntnw^ 
moderation  in  the  whole  affair,  left  Gennaay,  aod 
proceeded  towards  Illyricum  on  his  march  againit 
his  competitor.  But  the  blood  and  hazard  of  each  a 
contest  were  prevented  by  a  private  conefiinej 
ageunst  Cassius  by  some  of  his  officen,  who,  apoa  a 
march,  assassinated  him,  and  cutting  off  hii  head, 
carried  it  to  the  emperor.  The  reign,  or  rather,  m 
Dio  caUs  it,  the  dream,  of  Avidius  Casiini^  laif^ 
only  three  months  and  six  days.    His  prstoriBt 
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prefect  was  killed  with  kirn,  uid  his  son  Msciaima 
Mxm  after  at  Alexandria.  His  wife  and  the  rest  of 
Kis  children  were  treated  with  unexampled  cle- 
mency by  the  emperor ;  but  Commodus  iiterwards 
indulged  his  cruelty  in  burning  alive  all  who  were 
any  way  related  to  him. 

CASSIYELAUNUS  or  CASSIYELAN,  king 
of  Kent  at  the  time  of  Casar's  invasion.  Caesar 
Ibnnd  great  diiBcttlty  in  subduing  him. 

CASTAGNO  (An  DEB  A  dxl),  an  eminent 
painter  of  Tuscany,  was  bom  at  Castagno  in  1409. 
At  first  he  painted  onW  io  distemper  and  fresco, 
but  becoming  acquainted  with  Domenico  Yenetiano, 
lie  extracted  from  him  his  secret  of  painting  in  oil 
and  varnish,  and  then  murdered  him.  This  act  he 
confessed  just  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1480. 

CASTALDI  (CoaMBLio),  bom  at  Feltri  about 
1480,  was  broufflU  up  to  the  bar,  but  enlivened  his 
severer  studies  by  the  pursuits  of  poetry  and  elegant 
literature.  He  was  employed  by  his  native  city  in 
negotiating  its  concerns  at  Yenice,  and  obtained 
firom  the  republic  all  he  requested.  On  his  mar- 
riage he  fixed  at  Padua,  where  he  lived  in  universal 
esteem,  and  at  which  city  he  founded  a  college. 
He  died  in  1536.  His  poems,  long  lost  in  oblivion, 
were  published  at  Yenice,  in  4to.  in  1757,  by  the 
Abb<  Conti,  with  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed  by 
Signor  Farsetti. 

CASTALIO  or  CASTELLIO  (Sbbastian), 
vas  born  in  1515  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Dau- 
phin^, or,  according  to  some,  in  Savoy.  His  pro- 
per name  was  ChateiUon.  Little  or  nothing  is 
Known  of  his  education ;  but  it  appears  that  he 
was  introduced  to  Calvin  at  Strasburg  in  1540 
or  41,  and  obtained  the  esteem  of  that  reformer 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languaffes.  On 
Calvin's  recommendation  he  was  appointed  teacher 
in  the  college  of  Geneva,  which  office  he  held  about 
three  years,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  that  city 
in  consequence  of  his  disagreement  with  the  theolo- 
gical opinions  of  that  able  but  intolerant  reformer, 
who,  together  with  Beia,  ever  after  made  him  an 
object  of  persecution.  Castalio  removed  to  Basil, 
where  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  the  Greek 
language;  it  appears,  however,  thiUhe  passed  his 
litt  in  great  inoigence.  He  had  a  large  family,  for 
be  left  behind  him  four  sons  and  four  daughters ; 
and  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  procure  bread  for 
Uiem,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pursue  the  studies 
in  which  he  was  unmersed.  His  answer  to  one  of 
Calrin's  charges  will  sufficiently  show  the  extremi- 
ties to  which  he  was  reduced.  That  hard-hearted 
man  had  the  craelty  to  accuse  Castalio  of  stealing 
wood.  Castalio  thus  relates  the  fact :  **  Being  to- 
tally occupied  with  my  translation  of  the  Scripture, 
and  resolved  rather  to  bee  than  to  quit  it,  as  I 
dwelt  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  I  employed  my- 
self at  leisure  hours  in  catching  with  a  hook  the 
floating  wood  which  it  carries  down  with  its  inun- 
dations, that  1  might  warm  my  family.  This  wood 
is  public  property,  and  belongs  to  the  first  taker." 
The  poor  man  then  calls  upon  the  whole  citv  of 
Basil  to  witness  the  truth  of  what  ho  says ;  and  he 
concludes,  addressing  Calvin,  "  I  could  not  have 
thought  that  you  who  know  me,  could  have  credited 
such  a  charge ;  but  that  you  should  publish  it  to 
the  whole  world,  and  transmit  it  to  posterity,  is 
what  (although  I  knew  you)  I  could  not  easily 
hftve  believed!"     Castalio   was    not  suffered  to 


publish  his  works  at  Basil  without  animadversion. 
The  consistory  called  him  before  them;  and  the 
curators  of  the  university  wished  to  restrain  him 
from  theological  topics.  But  though  his  opinions 
met  with  little  indulgence,  such  was  the  esteem 
inspired  by  his  piety  and  learning,  that  his  enemies 
were  not  able  to  expel  him,  and  ne  died  peaceably 
at  Basil  in  I563w  Castalio  was  author  of  four 
books  of  Scripture  histories  in  elegant  Latin,  a 
poetical  translation  of  the  Sybilline  verses  with, 
notes,  together  with  a  prose  version  of  the  books  of 
Moses ;  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
the  other  Scripture  songs  ;  a  Greek  poem  on  John 
the  Baptist,  and  a  Latin  poetical  paraphrase  of  the 
prophet  Jonas.  His  greatest  work  was  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bibk,  which  was  first  printed  at 
Basil  in  1551,  dedicated  to  Edward  lY.  of  Eng- 
land.  He  gave  two  more  editions  of  it  in  his  life- 
time; but  the  best  is  reckoned  that  which  was 
published  after  his  death  in  1573.  He  also  at  tha- 
same  time  employed  himself  in  making  a  French 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  he  printed  at  Basil 
in  1555,  dedicated  to  Henry  II.  of  France. 

CASTEL  (Louis  Bbrtrand),  a  geometer  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Mon^elier  in  1688,  and 
enterea  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  1703.  While 
he  was  in  his  own  country  he  made  himself  known 
to  Fontenelle  and  P.  de  Toumemine  by  certain 
philosophical  sketches,  of  which  they  thought  so. 
highly,  that  they  invited  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
arrived  at  the  end  of  1720.  His  first  publication 
was  a  ''Treatise  on  universal  Gravitation,"  in 
which  he  makes  every  thing  dej^end  on  the  gravity, 
of  bodies  and  the  action  of  spirits ;  the  one  cause 
incessantly  tendins  to  repose,  and  the  other  to  re- 
store motion.  In  1727  appeared  his  "  Plan  d'une 
Math^matiqne  abr^^e,"  and  in  1728,  his  "  Ma- 
th^matique  Universelle,*'  which  obtained  a  favour- 
able reception  from  the  learned  world.  His  ocular 
harpsichord  likewise  procured  him  much  celebrity 
as  a  num  of  original  and  inventive  powers,  it 
consisted  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  pasteboaid 
painted  of  different  colours,  which  in  succession 
occupied  an  opening  in  the  fisce  of  his  harpsichord, 
according  to  the  several  keys,  which  were  de- 
pressed by  the  fingers.  His  theory  supposes  a 
harmony  or  relation  between  colours  which  sliall 
produce  pleasure  or  dislike  from  their  exhibition, 
in  the  same  manner  as  sounds  are  known  to  do.  In 
the  year  1743^  he  published  his  "  True  System  of 
the  general  Philosophy  of  Newton,"  in  which  he 
speiuLs  with  respect  concerning  that  philosopher, 
but  does  not  admit  Uiat  his  doctrine  is  calculated 
to  exhibit  the  true  system  of  the  world.  Father 
Castel  likewise  published  "  The  Optics  of  Colours," 
in  12mo.  in  1740,  with  various  other  productions  of 
less  importance.  On  a  time,  when  the  original 
character  of  his  works  was  mentioned  before  the 
celebrated  Fontenelle,  one  of  the  company  added, 
"  But  he  is  shallow."  "  I  know  that  very  well," 
replied  Fontenelle,  **  but  I  like  him  better,  original 
as  he  is,  and  shallow  as  he  is,  than  if  he  knewmore, 
and  possessed  less  originalitv."  He  went  veiy 
much  into  the  world  at  Pans,  where  he  was  ad- 
mired for  his  wit  and  the  liveliness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, but  retired  into  privacy  for  some  time  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1757. 

CASTELL  (Edmund)  was  bom  in  1606  at  Hat- 
ley  in  Cambridjffeshire,  and  educated  at  Bmanuel- 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  many  yean. 
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and  afterwards  removed  to  St.  John's-coUege  for 
the  benefit  of  its  library.  The  great  work  which 
engaged  his  attention  was  his  "  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glotton,"  or,  Dictionary  of  seven  Tongues,  which 
cost  him  the  labour  of  seventeen  years,  and  (from 
his  own  authority)  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
12,000/.  He  had  expended  his  whole  fortune  upon 
it,  and  was  reduced  to  great  distress,  when,  in  1666, 
he  was  appointed  king*s  chaplain  and  Arabic  pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge,  and  was  presented  to  a  pre- 
bend at  Canterbury.  He  published  his  Lexicon  in 
1669,  but  its  sale  was  so  far  from  reimbursiug  his 
expenses,  that  most  of  the  copies  remained  dead 
upon  his  hands.  Some  additional  preferments, 
however,  were  bestowed  upon  him,  the  last  of  which 
was  the  rectory  of  Higham  Gobion  in  Bedfonlshire. 
Dr.  Castell  likewise  gave  great  assistance  to  Dr. 
Walton  in  his  Polyglott  Bible,  for  which  he  trans- 
lated several  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  diligently  examined  the  eastern  versions.  His 
labours  in  this  work,  also,  were  productive  rather  of 
cost  than  profit  to  him.  At  the  restoration,  he 
published  a  thin  quarto  pamphlet  to  the  honour  of 
Charles  II.,  containing  copies  of  verses  in  all  the 
languages  of  his  Lexicon.  Elegant  literature,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  been  Dr.  Castell's 
foTtCj  and  he  had  inexcusably  neglected  the  culture 
of  hih  native  tongue.  He  died  at  his  rectory  in 
16B5,  bequeathing  all  his  oriental  MSS.  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

CASTELLAN.  See  Chatel. 
OASTELLESI  or  C  ASTELLENSIS(ADni  an), 
a  cardinal  in  the  employment  of  Innocent  VIlI., 
by  whom  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scotland. 
Whilst  he  was  in  England,  he  was  presented  to 
Henry  VII.,  who  in  1503,  gave  him  the  see  ol 
Hereford,  and  in  1504,  that  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
On  the  accession  of  Leo  X.,  Castellesi  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  against  him,  on  the  discovery  of  which 
he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  line  of  25,000  ducats. 
To  avoid  the  payment  of  it  Castellesi  retired  from 
Rome,  and  died  in  concealment  and  obscurity,  as 
some  say,  at  Constantinople  in  1518. 

CASTELLI  (Bernardo),  a  painter  of  eminence, 
was  born  at  Genoa  in  1 557,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Andrew  Semino,  and  a  great  imitator  of  Cangiage. 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  home,  he  went  for 
further  improvement  to  Rome,  where  he  acquired 
distinction.  He  drew  well,  and  was  a  good  colour- 
ist,  but  he  deviated  too  much  from  nature.  He 
painted  portraits  with  success,  and  took  the  like- 
nesses of  all  the  eminent  poets  of  his  time,  who 
have  celebrated  him  in  their  verses.  He  died  in 
1529.— Valerio,  his  son,  was  burn  at  Genoa  in 
1625,  and  studied  painting  under  Dominic  Fiasella, 
called  il  Sarzana.  He  then  sought  improvement 
from  the  capital  works  at  Milan  and  Parma,  which 
he  imitated  with  such  success,  as  to  acquire  a  great 
reputation  in  a  short  time.  He  was  particularly 
attached  to  painting  battle-pieces,  in  which  his 
horses  are  drawn  in  a  grand  style.  He  decorated 
the  churches  and  palaces  of  Genoa  with  many  fine 
pieces,  and  it  is  in  that  city  that  his  largest  per- 
formances are  to  be  found ;  but  his  battle-pieces, 
as  well  as  many  historical  works,  are  met  with  in 
private  collections,  particularly  those  iif 'JBngland. 
Valcrio  died  at  Genoa  in  1659. 

CASTELLI  (Benedict),  abbate,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Brescia,  and  in  1595 
entered  into  a  monastery  of  the  oraer  of  St.  Bene- 


dict at  his  native  city.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
disciple  of  the  great  Galileo  at  Florence,  whom  he 
assisted  in  his  astronomical  observations,  and  with 
whom  he  always  maintained  an  intimate  correspond- 
ence. He  filled  the  mathematical  chair  at  Pisa 
from  1615  to  1625,  during  which  he  closely  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  his  master  Galileo;  and  it 
was  under  his  name  that  the  Apology  of  Galileo 
against  the  censures  of  Ludovico  dalle  Colombo  and 
Vincent  di  Grazia  appeared,  though  it  was  princi- 
pally written  by  that  philosopher  himself.  In  162^ 
Castelli  was  invited  to  liome  by  Pope  Urban  VI 11., 
and  made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  college 
dclla  Sapienza.  The  branch  of  science  which  he 
more  peculiarly  studied  was  the  motion  of  water,  in 
which  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  founder  and 
inventor.  He  published  in  1628  two  works  on  this 
subject,  which  gained  him  much  reputation:  "  The 
Mensuration  of  running  Waters ;"  and  "  Geometri- 
cal Demonstrations  of  the  Mensuration  of  running 
Waters."  Castelli  put  in  practice  his  own  rules. 
especially  in  some  works  made  at  the  lake  of  Peru- 
gia. He  died  in  Rome  in  1644,  leaving,  among 
other  eminent  disciples,  Torricelli  and  Borelli. 

CASTELLO  (Gabriel  Lancelot),  an  eminent 
antiquary  of  Palermo,  died  in  1794,  aged  sixty- 
seven,  being  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  the  Paris  Academy.  He  published 
the  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  Alessa,"  and  other 
works  relating  to  Sicily. 

CASTELNAU  (Michael  deV  lord  of  Manvis- 
siere,  was  an  eminent  commanaer  and  statennan 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  of 
France,  and  was  employed  in  many  important  and 
difficult  negotiations.  He  was  five  times  ambas- 
sador in  England ;  and  resided  there  ten  yeaxa 
successively  in   his   first  embassy.     He  acted  with 

§rcat  friendship  towards  Mary  queen  of  Scots ;  en- 
eavouring  to  make  up  the  fatal  breach  between 
her  and  her  husband  Damley,  and  afterwards  in- 
terceding vigorously  in  her  favour  under  the  harsh 
treatment  she  met  with  from  Elizabeth.  He  died 
in  1592.  The  memoirs  of  his  negotiations  were 
published  by  Le  Labourenr,  in  2  vols.  fol.  1659,  and 
reprinted  at  Brussels  in  1731. 

CASTELVETRO  (Lewis),  an  eminent  Italian 
scholar,  was  born  at  Modena,  in  1505.  He  was 
successively  a  student  in  the  universities  of  Bo* 
logua,  Ferrara,  Puclua,  and  Sienna,  in  the  last  of 
which,  at  his  father's  desire,  he  graduated  in  law  ; 
but  his  inclinations  all  led  to  the  culture  of  polite 
literature,  to  which  he  gave  his  whole  attention. 
Returning  to  his  native  place  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  he  took  an  active  part  in  promotiog 
letters  among  his  countrymen,  and  was  an  assidu- 
ous member  of  the  newly-erected  academy.  The 
suspicions  of  heresy  under  which  this  learned  body 
fell,  were  for  a  time  quieted  by  the  formulary  of 
faith  enjoined  upon  them  by  Cardinal  Contarini, 
which  Castelvctro  subscribed;  but  his  violent 
quarrel  with  Annibal  Caro,  which  commenced  from 
his  criticism  of  a  song  of  the  latter,  not  only  ex- 
posed him  to  other  obl9quy,  but  was  probably  a 
cause  of  his  being  again  accused  to  the  inquisition, 
along  with  some  others,  as  unsound  in  the  faith. 
In  1557  he  was  cited  to  Rome,  but  he  thought  it 
safer  to  withdraw  to  a  place  of  concealment  than  to 
undergo  an  examination.  However,  in  1560,  he 
vas  persuaded  to  repair  thither,  with  bis  brother 
dfammaria,  under  a  safe-conduct,  and  he  was  teat 
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for  cttftodr  to  a  convent*  wilh  the  liberty  of  seeing 
his  friends.'  He  was  thrice  examined ;  and  being 
unable  entirely  to  clear  himself,  especially  from  the 
charse  of  having  translated  a  book  of  Melancthon's, 
he  chose  to  make  his  escape ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  sentence  previously  pronounced  against 
him  as  a  contumacious  heretic,  was  published.  He 
retired  to  Chiavenna,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where 
he  incurred  great  danger  through  the  religious  war 
that  then  raged  in  France.  Escaping  to  Geneva, 
he  returned  to  Chiavenna,  and  there,  at  the  re- 
quest of  several  students,  gave  private  lectures  on 
Homer,  and  on  the  rhetoric  addressed  to  Herennius. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  court  of  Maximilian  II.  at 
Vienna,  and  dedicated  to  that  emperor  his  com^ 
mentary  on  Aristotle's  Poetics.  The  plague  drove 
him  from  Vienna,  and  he  returned  to  Chiavenna, 
where  he  ended  his  days  in  1571.  Castelvetro,  who 
was  a  very  accurate  grammarian,  and  a  nice  critic, 
made  many  corrections  in  the  Ercolane  of  Varchi, 
and  the  prose  works  of  Bembo,  and  wrote  gram- 
matical and  critical  remarks  on  many  other  authors, 
ancient  and  modem,  which  were  published  for  the 
first  time  by  Muratori  in  1727.  His  "  Examina- 
tion of  the  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Herennius,"  was 
frinted  in  1653.  He  paid  peculiar  attention  to  the 
*oetics  of  Aristotle ;  and  such  was  his  own  opinion 
of  his  labours  respecting  this  work,  that  it  is  said, 
the  house  in  which  he  dwelt  at  Lyons  having 
caught  fire,  he  ran  about  crying,  "  My  poetics !  my 
poetics ! — save  my  poetics  1"  He  likewise  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Provencal 
tongue;  and  in  conjunction  with  Barbieri  translated 
into  Italian  many  of  the  poems  and  lives  of  the 
Provencal  poets,  and  gave  a  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

CASTI  (Giambattista)  was  born  in  the  eccle- 
Biastical  state  of  Montefiasoone  in  1721,  became 
professor  of  Gieek  and  Latin  at  that  place,  which 
ne  Quitted  for  Rome,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
academy  Degli  Arcadi.  He  afterwards  obtained  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Montefiascone,  tra- 
velled into  different  countries,  and  on  the  death  of 
Metastasio  was  made  poet  laureate.  This  situation 
he  resigned  and  went  to  Florence,  and  thence  to 
Paris,  and  died  there  in  1803.  He  wrote  several 
novels  in  Italian  verse ;  and  a  satirical  poem  called 
''Tartaro;"  but  his  principal  work  is  entitled 
'*Gli  animali  parlanti  poema  epico,"  lecently 
translated  by  Mr.  Stewart  Rose. 

CASTIGLIONE  (Baldassar),  a  very  eminent 
statesman  and  writer  of  Italy,  was  born  near  Man- 
tua in  1468.  In  early  youth  he  was  page  to  Ijewis 
Sforza  duke  of  Milan ;  in  1499  he  accompanied  the 
marquis  of  Mantua,  Gonzaga,  to  Milan,  and  was 
aid-de-camp  to  the  same  marquis  in  the  war  of 
Garigliano.  In  1504  he  passed  into  the  service  of 
Guidubaldo  duke  of  Urbino,  and  for  several  years 
resided  at  that  court,  then  the  favourite  resort  of 
science  and  letters.  The  duke  sent  him  in  1506 
his  ambassador  to  Henry  VII.  king  of  England; 
and  in  the  next  year  he  attended  in  the  same  ca- 

Sacity  on  Lewis  XII.,  then  at  Milan.  On  the 
eath  of  Guidubaldo,  in  1508,  Castiglione  remained 
in  the  service  of  the  new  duke  Francis-Maria  della 
Rovere,  whom  he  accompanied  in  various  military 
expeditions  as  his  lieutenant-general  with  the  army 
of  the  church  under  Pope  Julius  II.  As  a  reward 
lor  his  services  he  obtained  in  1513  the  castle 
of  Kuvilara  near  Pesaro.    Returning  to  Mantua, 


where  he  had  recovered  the  favour  of  the  Duke 
Gonzaga,  who  had  been  displeased  with  his  quitting 
his  service,  Castiglione  married  in  1516  Maria 
Hippolita,  a  lady  not  more  illustrious  for  her  birth, 
than  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.  She  wrote 
well  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  in  prose  and  verse ; 
and  her  poems  have  been  published  in  a  collection 
of  the  works  of  five  illustrious  Italian  poets.  He 
had  the  misfortone  to  lose  her  within  the  short 
period  of  four  years.  The  Marquis  Frederic  of 
Mantua  sent  Gastifj^lione  as  his  ambassador  to 
Rome,  in  which  capital  he  made  a  Ion?  residence, 
cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  elegant  writ- 
ers and  learned  men  with  which  it  then  abounded, 
and  of  which  society  he  was  a  principal  ornament. 
He  returned  to  Mantua  in  1522  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  his  prince  in  the  war  against  the  French. 
Again  visiting  Rome,  Pope  Clement  VII.  sent 
him  nuncio  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1524. 
In  this  very  delicate  commission  he  conducted  him- 
self with  equal  zeal  and  dexterity,  as  appears  by 
the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  pope  at  this 
juncture.  He  vras  very  much  in  the  private  favour 
of  the  emperor,  who  meant  to  have  taken  him  for 
his  second  in  case  the  challenge  which  he  sent  to 
Francis  I.  had  been  accepted.  The  nuncio,  how- 
ever, was  not  able  to  bring  the  papal  and  imperial 
courts  to  an  agreement;  and  his  disappointment 
and  anxiety  on  this  occasion,  joined  to  the  unjust 
suspicions  entertained  of  him  by  Clement,  threw 
him  into  an  illness,  of  which  he  died  at  Toledo  in 
1529.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  is  **I1 
Cortigiano;"  "The  Courtier;"  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  manner  of  living  in  courts,  and  be- 
coming useful  and  agreeable  to  the  prince.  It  was 
printed  in  1528,  and  numerous  editions  wore  soon 
made  of  it,  and  it  was  translated  into  most  of  the 
lanffuages  of  Europe.  The  Italians  term  it  "  the 
golden  book ;"  and  a  fine  edition  of  it  was  published 
so  lately  as  1733  in  Padua,  with  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor prefixed  by  Bernardino  Marliani.  The  letters 
of  Castiglione  were  published  at  Padua  in  2  vols, 
in  1769,  with  annotations  by  the  Abbate  Serassi. 

CASTIGLIONE.    See  Bbnedbtto. 

CASTILLO  (Bernal  dias  dxl),  a  Spanish 
officer,  who  accompanied  Cortez  in  his  expedition 
against  Mexico,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote  a 
narrative  of  the  campaigns  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, under  the  title  of  "  Historia  Verdadera  de  la 
Conquista  de  Nueva  Espagna,**  published  at  Ma- 
drid, 1632,  in  one  volume  folio. 

CASTILLO  (Ferdinand  de),  a  Spanish  Domi 
nican,  eminent  as  a  preacher  and  a  theologian. 
His  reputation  caused  him  to  be  called  to  the  court 
of  Madrid  in  1563  as  Lent-preacher,  and  he  was 
ever  after  engaged  in  some  important  and  honour- 
able employ.  Philip  II.  made  him  assessor  and 
consultant  of  the  inquisition,  and  sent  him  with  the 
duke  of  Ossona,  his  ambassador,  to  Portugal,  in 
Older  to  assist  him  with  his  advice.  On  his  return, 
he  was  nominated  preceptor  to  the  infant  Ferdi- 
nand ;  but  the  death  ef  that  prince  freed  him  from 
the  burden  of  this  charge.  He  continued  to  preach 
till  near  his  death  in  1593.  Castillo  had  been  en- 
gaged by  his  superiors  from  1572  in  drawing  up  a 
**  General  History  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic," 
of  which  he  published  two  vols.  fbl.  in  1584  and 
1592. 

CASTILLO  Y  SAAVEDRA  ^Antonio  del). 
an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  at  Cordova 
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in  1603,  and  studied  under  hia  faUier  Auf^ustin, 
after  whoM  death  he  went  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
school  of  Zurbaran  at  Seville.  On  his  return  to 
Cordova  he  was  employed  in  a  variety  of  works, 
and  painted  several  pieces  for  the  cathedral,  in 
which  he  showed  himself  a  great  master  of  drawinf? 
and  design,  but  not  equal  in  colouring.  He  prac- 
tised in  history,  portrait,  and  landscape ;  and  such 
was  his  reputation  that  no  man  of  taste  could  be 
without  some  work  of  his  hand.  In  1666,  after  a 
long  absence,  he  revisited  Seville,  where  Murillo 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame;  and  on  being 
shown  some  of  the  brilliant  productions  of  that  mas- 
ter, he  was  so  struck  with  their  superioritv,  that 
having  gazed  a  while  in  silent  admiration,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Castillo  is  no  more."  He  returned  to 
Cordova,  threw  aside  his  pencil,  and  in  less  than 
a  year,  died  of  melancholy  and  despair.  Castillo 
was  not,  however,  a  man  of  a  vain-glorious  or  en- 
vious disposition,  but  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
most  amiable  qualities,  and  his  fate  seems  to  have 
been  owing  solely  to  the  excess  of  selt-humilia- 
tion.  He  united  the  talent  of  poetry  to  that  of 
painting. 

CASTOLDI  (Giovanni  Giacomo),  a  musical 
composj^r  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  native  of  Ca- 
raggio,  author  of  upwards  of  thirty  musical  works. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX  (in  fabulous  historv) 
were  twin  brothers,  sons  of  Jupiter  by  Leda,  the 
wife  of  Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta.  Mercury  imme- 
diately after  their  birth,  carried  the  two  brothers 
to  Pallena,  where  they  were  educated :  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  they  em- 
barked with  Jason  to  go  in  ouest  of  the  golden 
fleece.  In  this  expedition  both  behaved  with  supe- 
rior courage :  Pollux  conquered  and  slew  Amycus 
in  the  combat  of  the  cestus,  and  was  ever  after 
reckoned  the  god  and  patron  of  boxing  and  wres- 
tling. Castor  distinguished  himself  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horses.  The  brothers  cleared  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  neighbouring  seas  from  pirates,  after 
their  return  from  Colchis,  from  which  circumstance 
they  have  been  always  deemed  the  friends  of  navi- 
gation. During  the  Argonautic  expedition,  in  a 
violent  storm,  two  flames  of  fire  were  seen  to  play 
around  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  Leda,  and  immedi- 
ately the  tempest  ceased  and  the  sea  was  calmed. 
From  this  occurrence  their  power  to  protect  sailors 
has  been  more  firmly  credited,  and  the  two  before- 
mentioned  fires,  which  are  very  common  in  storms, 
have  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Castor  and 
Pollux;  and  when  they  both  appeared,  it  was  a 
sign  of  fair  weather;  but  if  only  one  was  seen  it 
prognosticated  storms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor  and 
PoUux  was  consec^uently  invoked.  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux made  war  against  the  Athenians  to  recover  their 
lister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had  carried  away;  and 
from  their  clemency  to  the  conquered,  theyacquired 
the  surname  of  Anaces,  or  bene&ctors.  They  were 
initiated  in  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Cabin,  and 
in  those  of  Ceres  of  Eleusis.  They  were  invited  to 
a  feast  when  Lynceus  and  Idas  were  going  to  ceie- 
bjrate  their  marriage  with  Phoebe  and  Tuaira,  the 
daughters  of  Leucippus,  who  was  brother  to  Tyn- 
darus, but  becoming  enamoured  of  the  two  women 
whose  nuptials  they  were  to  celebrate,  they  resolved 
t9  carry  them  away  and  marry  them.  This  violent 
■tap  provoked  Lynceus  and  Idas:  a  battle  ensued, 
Md  Castor  killed  Lynceus,  and  was  killed  by  Idas. 
FoUux  revenged  the  death  of  his  brother  by  killing 


Idas ;  and,  as  be  was  immortal,  and  tenderiy  tf. 
tached  to  his  brother,  he  entreated  Jupiter  to 
restore  him  to  life,  or  to  be  deprived  himself  of  in. 
mortality.  Jupiter  permitted  Caator  to  shire  tfct 
immortality  of  his  orother;  and  conseqoently  is 
long  as  the  one  was  upon  eartli,  so  long  was  tlis 
other  detained  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  they  il- 
temately  lived  and  died  every  day ;  or,  accordiBg 
to  others,  every  six  months.  This  act  of  fraternal 
love  Jopiter  rewarded  by  making  the  two  brothen 
constellations  in  heaven,  nnder  tlw  luanBotOemim, 
which  never  appear  together ;  liut  idien  one  risaa, 
the  other  sets,  and  so  on  altematdy. 

CASTRACANI  (Castbuccio)  was  bom  in  1281, 
at  a  time  when  Italy  was  a  prey  to  the  conteitiooi 
between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins.    The  puvils 
of  Castniccio,  who  oelonged  to  the  latter  party,  vert 
obliged  with  their  family  to  quit  Lucca  and  retirt 
to  Ancona,  where  they  died.     Castmccio,  at  As 
age  of  twenty,  finding  that  his  own  country  dbM 
him  no  prospects,  went  over  to  England,  where  one 
of  his  relations  was  settled^  and  bv  his  agiccaUe 
qualities  insinuated  himself  into  the  favoorofE^ 
ward  I.    This  country,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  in  conseouence  of  having  killed  in  a  duel  a 
courtier  who  nad  affronted  him ;  and  retiring  iato 
Flanders,  he  entered  into  the  army  of  Philip  tk 
Fair,  where  he  signalised  himielf  on  many  oect- 
sions,  and  dispbyed  those  martial  talents  alscft 
afterwards  rendered  him  so  eminent     He  retanrf 
into  Italy  with  a  high  reputation  in  1313,  and  vat 
first  to  Pisa,  where  the  fugitives  from  Locca  had 
taken  refuge.     By  the  aid  of  Ugnccione  Fagishm, 
governor  of  Pisa,  these  exiles  were  reinstated  ia 
Lucca,  whence  they  soon  after  drove  out  the  Ogelp^ 
party.    Castmccio  soon  obtained  the  affoction  sad 
confidence  of  his  townsmen;  and  baring  been  iiD> 
prisoned  by  Fagiolani,  to  whom  he  was  beooas 
obnoxious,  they  took  up  arms  for  his  release,  ibA 
their  gates  against  Fagiolani,  and  elected  Gastnc- 
cio  for  their  governor.    The  Florentines  taking  tk 
part  of  the  exiled  Guelpha,  a  seriea  of  van  ctn- 
menced  between  them  and  Castmccio,  whicb  oak 
terminated  with  the  death  of  the  latter,  aadiavolfM 
the  city  of  Florence  in  great  haxard  and  loss.    It '» 
unneceaaary  here  to  purane  the  hiatory  of  tkis  ]ob| 
warfare,  petty  in  itaelf,  thoush  interesting  horn,  tbe 
many  instances  of  extraordinary  enterprise  aad 
skill  exhibited  by  Castmccio.     He  more  thsn  onea 
carried  his  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Florence 
and  threw  that  opulent  but  not  very  warlike  citj 
into  the  utmost  consternation.     He  fought  bust 
battles  with  various  success;  took  Pisa;  obtsiaed 
possession  of  Pistoia,  lost  it,  and  again  retook  it  u 
sight  of  a  superior  army,  sent  for  its  relief.    At  tw 
juncture  he  acted  as  vicar  in  Tuscany  to  tbe  £■" 
peror  Lewis  V.  of  Bavaria,  who  gave  bim  the  lo- 
vestiture  of  Lucca  under  the  title  of  a  docky,  aad 
also  created  him  a  senator  of  Rome,  uid  cooat  « 
the  Lateran  palace.    Castmccio  had  eondiict«'  (Mi 
prince,  with  the  four  principal  Roman  barons,  Ji» 
Rome,  where  he  had  canaed  him  to  be  crovaed, 
without  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  papa)  sef* 
On  the  other  side,  the  pope's  legate  excooauiBi- 
cated  Castmccio,  which,  however,  did  not  g^^* 
him  from  pursuing  his  schemes  against  ^*/^^^ 
tines  and  their  aUies.    Castmccio  who  died  in  13^ 
This  extraordinary  man  was  one  of  the  bero«  ^ 
Machiavel,  who  published  his  life,  but  isteraus4 
much  fiction  with  trath  in  tbe  nanmtion. 
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.CASTRIES.    See  La  Croix. 

CASTRO  (Paul  px),  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  the 
fiiteeiitli  century,  to  named  from  his  birth-place, 
«L  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  a  scholar  of 
Chnstopber  da  Castiglioue,  and  took  his  degree  at 
Avignon,  where  he  abode  eight  years,  in  which 
period  he  drew  up  many  legal  replies,  and  probably 
jcept  a  school  of  law.  He  next  went  to  Florence, 
in  the  capacity  of  auditor  and  vicar  of  Cardinid 
Francis  Zabarella.  In  that  city  he  married,  and 
vras  made  professor  of  law ;  and  had  like?rise  the 
charge  of  reforming  the  municipal  law  there  and  at 
Sienna.  He  afterwards  taught  at  Bologna;  and 
was  finally  invited  to  take  the  legal  chair  at  Padua. 
At  that  citv,  after  having  been  a  teacher  for  forty- 
five  years,  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  about 
1436.  Such  was  his  reputation,  that  it  was  pro- 
▼erbiaUy  said,  *'  if  there  had  been  no  Bartolus,  Paul 
vrould  have  held  his  place ;"  and  Cajacius  said,  **he 
who  has  not  Paul  de  Castro,  let  him  sell  his  coat  and 
buy  him.*'  His  works,  which  are  principally  com- 
mentaries on  the  code  and  digest,  have  been  printed 
at  Venice,  Frankfort,  and  other  places. 

CASTRO  (Alphonso  db),  a  Franciscan  friar, 
bom  at  Zamara  in  Spain,  was  a  verv  celebrated 
preacher,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  his  son  Philip  II.  He  accompa- 
nied the  latter  into  England  when  he  went  to  marry 
Queen  Mary,  and  had  been  nominated  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Compostella,  when,  before  he  had  re- 
ceived his  bulls,  he  died  at  Brussels  in  1^8,  a^ 
•ixty-three.  He  is  principally  known  as  a  writer 
by  his  work  "Against  Heresies,"  m  fourteen  books, 
partly  historical,  partly  polemical.  De  Castro  also 
published  a  number  of  homilies,  and  a  commentary 
on  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 

CASTRO  (John  dx),  an  eminent  Portuguese 
commander,  was  bom  in  1500  at  Lisbon.  He 
served  first  at  Tangier,  and  then  accoinpanied  Ste^ 
phen  de  Gama  to  the  straits  of  the  Red  Sea,  of 
which  he  drew  up  an  exact  description.  Returning 
to  Portugal,  he  was  made  commander  of  a  squadron 
destined  to  guard  the  coasts ;  and  soon  afterwards 
be  attended  Charles  V.  in  his  expedition  to  Tunis. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  tne  Indies,  and  ob- 
tained many  victories  over  the  natives.  He  died  in 
1548,  having  been  only  a  few  days  raised  to  the 
vice-royalty  of  the  Indies.  In  the  Jesuits'-college 
at  Evora  is  preserved  a  very  minute  description  of 
all  the  coasts  from  Goa  to  X)iu,  which  he  caused  to 
be  taken  on  the  spot 

CASTRUCCI  (PiBTRo),  a  celebrated  violin, 
player,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  led  the  orches- 
tra atU&e  King's  Theatre  in  1718,  and  several  years 
afterwards.  His  works,  though  possessing  much 
merit,  are  now  little  known.  An  excellent  carica- 
ture portrait  of  him  is  given  in  Hogarth's  celebrated 
picture  of  the  "  Enraged  Musician,"  the  artist  having 
repeatedly  hired  aU  sorts  of  discordant  street-play- 
ers whom  he  could  collect  to  beset  his  house,  with 
the  certainty  of  drawing  him  to  the  window  in  an 
agony.  He  died  in  London  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty. 

CAT  (Claudb-Nicbolas  lb),  an  eminent  sur- 
geon and  anatomist,  was  born  at  Blerancourt  in 
Picardy  in  1700.  He  studied  at  Soissons  and  Pa- 
ris ;  and  after  having  worn  the  ecclesiastical  habit 
ten  years,  quitted  it  to  follow  the  pursuits  of  me- 
dicine and  surgery.  In  1731  he  obtained  the  sur 
vivorship  of  the  post  of  chief  surgeon  at  the  hospi 


tal  of  Rouen,  and  settling  there  in  1733,  founded  a 
public  school  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  which  be- 
came celebrated  throughout  Europe.  He  likewise 
collected  a  literary  society,  which  was  afterwards 
erected  into  an  academy,  and  of  which  he  was  per- 
petual secretaij  for  the  sciences.  By  means  of  his 
numerous  writings,  and  his  communications  to  dif- 
ferent societies,  he  became  member  of  many  of  the 
principal  leamed  bodies,  as  well  in  his  own  country, 
as  abroad.  The  king  in  1759  rewarded  his  merit  by 
a  pension,  and  in  1766  gave  him  letters  of  nobility. 
He  died  in  1768.  His  pnncipal  works  are ;  <*Trea. 
tise  on  the  Senses ;"  "  Collection  of  Pieces  respect- 
ing the  Operation  for  the  Stone;"  **  On  the  Prin- 
cipla  of  Muscular  Action,  a  prise  dissertation  at 
Berlin ;"  '*  On  the  Existence,  Mature,  and  Proper- 
ties of  the  Nervous  Fluid ;"  to  which  is  added,  **  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Sensibility  of  the  Meninges  and 
Tendons,  on  the  Insensibility  of  the  Brain,  the 
Stracture  of  the  Nerves,  and  the  Hallerian  Irrita- 
bility;" '*  A  New  System  on  the  Cause  of  the  Pe» 
riodical  Evacuation  of  Females;"  "Treatise  on  the 
Colour  of  the  human  Skin  in  general,  and  of  that 
of  Negroes  in  particular,"  8vo. ;  "  Treatise  on  the 
Sensations  and  Passions,"  2  vols. ;  "The  Theory 
of  Hearing,  a  Supplement  to  the  Treatise  on  the 
Senses."  He  likewise  published  many  smaller 
pieces,  and  papers  in  various  transactions  of  leamed 
societies. 

CATEL  (William),  bom  in  1569  at  Toulouse^ 
was  counsellor  of  the  parliament,  a  good  masis- 
trate,  and  profoundly  versed  in  literature.  He 
wrote,  "  A  History  of  the  Courto  of  Toubuse," 
1623,  fol;  and  **  Memoirs  of  Languedoc,"  foL 
1633.  Catel  was  the  first  who  verified  history  by 
ancient  charters  and  other  documents.  He  died 
in  1626. 

CATESBT  (Mark),  an  eminent  English  na- 
turalist, was  bom  in  1679  or  1680.  We  have  no 
information  concerning  his  parentage  or  original 
destination ;  but  he  hixnielf  says,  that  an  early  pro* 
Density  to  the  study  of  nature  led  him  first  to 
London,  and  afterwards  induced  him,  in  1712,  to 
take  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  where  he  had  relations. 
In  that  countiy  he  remained  seven  years;  and  on 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  encouraged  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  Sherrard,  and  several  of  tha 
nobility,  to  retum  to  America  for  the  express  pur- 
pose or  describing  and  delineatiuff  the  more  cunoua 
objects  of  some  particular  districts.  He  arrived 
at  Carolina  in  1722,  and  examined  first  the  lower 
parts  of  the  province,  and  afterwards  the  mount- 
ainous regions  inhabited  by  the  native  Indians. 
He  then  extended  his  researches  through  Georgia 
and  Florida,  and  after  spending  near  wee  years 
on  the  Continent,  visited  the  Bahama  isles,  where 
he  made  large  collections  of  fishes  and  submarine 
productions.  He  retumed  to  England  in  1726^ 
and,  having  approved  his  labours  to  hb  patrons,  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  art  of  etching, 
and  then  retired  to  Hoxton,  where  he  assiduous^ 
employed  himself  in  the  execution  of  his  great  work. 
This  he  published  in  numbers,  of  twenty  plates  eadi^ 
done  from  his  own  drawings,  and  the  coloured 
copies  painted  under  his  own  inspection.  The  plates 
had  plants  for  their  principal  subject,  but  to  moif 
was  annexed  some  article  of  the  animal  kingdonr 
The  whole  was  comprised  in  2  vols,  folio ;  the  first 
dated  in  1731,  consisting  of  a  hundred  plates;  the 
second  in  1743,  with  the  same  number  of  plates; 
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%nd  an  appendix  of  twenty  plates  in  1748.  Its 
abridged  titia  it,  **  The  Natural  History  of  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Islands."  It  has  been 
reprinted  in  1754  and  1771,  and  to  the  last  edition 
a  Linnssan  index  has  been  added.  Mr.  Catesby 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  soon  after 
his  second  return  from  America,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  paper  in  the  44th  volnme  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  migrations 
of  birds,  which  his  own  obserTations  in  his  voyages 
enabled  him  to  ascertain.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
London  in  1749,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

CATHARINE  of  France,  queen  of  England, 
youngest  child  of  Charles  Vl.  and  Isabella  of  Ba- 
varia, was  bom  in  1401,  and  in  1420  was,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  married  to 
Henry  V.  king  of  England,  who  was  then  declared 
successor  to  the  crown  of  France.  By  this  prince 
■he  had  Henry  VL,  crowned  in  his  cradle  king  of 
both  countries.  After  the  death  of  Henry  Y. 
Catharine  formed  a  connexion  with  Sir  Owen 
Tudor,  a  gentleman  of  Wales  of  small  fortune,  but 
descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  the  country. 
By  a  secret  marriage  with  him  she  had  two  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Edward  earl  of  Richmond,  was 
father  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  England,  the  first  of 
the  line  of  Tndors.  Catharine  ,£ed  in  1438,  and 
was  buried  at  Westminster. 

CATHARINE  of  Arragon,  queen  of  England, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and 
queen  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  was  bom  in  1483, 
and  in  1501  married  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  son 
of  Henry  VII.  This  prince  dying  within  a  few 
months,  Henry,  unwillmg  to  break  his  connexion 
with  Spain,  or  return  the  dowry  of  Catharine, 
caused  nis  remaining  son  Henry,  then  only  twelve 
years  of  aee,  notwithstanding  his  repugnance,  to  be 
contracted  to  his  brother's  widow.  The  pope's 
dispensation  was  procured  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
marriage  was  completed  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  crown  in  1509.  Catharine  deserved 
the  esteem  of  her  husband  and  the  nation  by  her 
virtues,  and  she  loved  the  king  with  a  pure 
ofTection ;  but  the  inequality  of  their  ages,  with  the 
sensual  and  capricious  disposition  of  the  king,  were 
circumstances  adverse  to  the  durabilitv  of  their 
union.  She  bore  several  children,  but  all,  except  a 
daughter,  afterwards  Queen  Mary,  died  in  their 
infancy.  Scmples,  either  real  or  pretended,  at 
length  arose  in  the  mind  of  Henry  concerning  the 
legality  of  the  marriage,  and  they  were  powerfully 
enforcefl  by  his  growing  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn. 
In  1527  he  took  a  resolution  to  obtain  a  divorce 
l^m  Catharine  on  the  grounds  of  the  nuUity  of 
their  marpage,  as  contrarv  to  the  divine  laws. 
Pope  Clement  VII.  seemed  at  first  disposed  to 
listen  to  his  application ;  but  the  power  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  Catharine's  nephew,  overawed 
nim,  and  the  affair  was  drawn  out  to  a  length  which 
the  impatience  of  Henry  could  not  brook.  Catha- 
rine conducted  herself  with  gentleness,  but  yet 
with  firmness,  in  the  trying  emergency ;  and  could 
not  by  any  considerations  be  induced  to  consent  to 
an  act  which  would  stain  her  with  the  imputation 
of  incest,  and  render  her  daughter  illegitimate. 
Being  cited  before  the  papal  legates  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio  in  May,  1529,  she  refused  to  submit 
her  cause  to  the  judgment  of  that  court,  but  ap- 
pealed to  Rome,  and  was  thereupon  declared  con- 
*ffl»cioof.    The  result  of  the  contest  is  one  of  the 


most  conspicuous  facts  in  history.  TIm  popc'e 
subterfuges  led  Henry  to  decide  the  matter  far 
himself;  and  the  resentment  exprewed  by  the 
court  of  Rome  on  the  occasion,  provoked  bim  te 
throV  off  his  submission  lo  it,  and  declare  hiow^ 
head  of  the  English  chorch.  In  1532  the  kiw 
contracted  a  new  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyivnad 
Catharine  was  no  longer  regarded  as  oueea  ef 
England.  She  did  not,  however,  qnit  the  kingdom ; 
but  first  took  up  her  rebidence  at  Ampthill  in  Bed- 
fordshire, and  afterwards  at  Kimbolton-castle  in 
Huntingdonshire.  At  this  Utter  place,  ttiU  penist- 
ing  in  demanding  the  honours  of  royalty  frum  hCT 
attendants,  but  in  other  respects  emploviag  henelf 
chiefly  in  religious  duties,  and  bearing  ner  lot  with 
exemplary  resignation,  she  died  in  January  1536. 
A  tender  letter  she  wrote  to  the  king  on  her  death- 
bed drew  tears  from  that  crael  husband,  who  was 
never  backward  in  acknowedging  the  conjugal 
and  personal  virtues  of  this  injured  consort,  Catha- 
rine hi  her  retreat  composed  some  devotional  trea- 
tises. 

CATHARINE  (db  Mbdicis),  qaeen  of  Ffmnce, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  tlie  age 
in  which  she  lived,  was  only  daughter  of  Loreaio 
de  Medici  duke  of  Urbino^  and  of  Magdalen  de  la 
Tour.  She  was  born  at  Florence  in  15 19;  and 
through  the  inflnence  of  her  uncle  Pope  CleaieBt 
VII.  was  married  in  1534  to  Henry  duke  of  Orlea;^ 
son  of  Francis  I.  She  was  one  of  the  principal 
omaments  of  the  splendid  court  of  her  father-ia- 
law,  where  she  shone  by  the  graces  of  her  penoa 
and  mental  accomplishments;  whilat  at  the  same 
time,  thouffh  so  young,  she  practised  all  thoae  arts 
of  dissimulation  and  complaisance  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  ingratiate  her  with  so  many  peraoai  of 
opposite  characters  and  interests.  At  the  death  of 
Francis  I.  she  became  queen  by  the  acceasiea  of 
her  husband  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of 
Henry  II.  Though  barren  the  first  ten  yeaia  of 
her-marriage,  she  at  length  bore  him  ten  childreB, 
of  whom  three  sons  were  successively  kings  of 
France,  and  one  daughter  was  queen  of  Navarre. 
Durinff  Henry's  life  she  enjoyed  no  great  iaflaence 
in  public  affairs ;  and  was  chiefly  employed  ia  the 
education  of  her  children,  and  the  acqniaition  of 
that  ascendancy  over  them,  by  which  ahe  ao  hmg 
preserved  the  supreme  authority.  She  became  a 
widow  in  1559,  and  her  son,  Francis  II.,  a  weak 
youth  of  sixteen,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The 
powerful  and  ambitious  family  of  the  Goiaea  had 
the  chief  power  during  this  reign,  which  was  ren- 
dered turbulent  and  bloody  by.  tlra  violent  measaraa 
against  the  Hugonots.  *  Francis  died  at  the  dote  of 
1560,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Cbarlea  Ul., 
then  in  his  eleventh  year.  Catharine  possessed  the 
authority,  though  not  the  title,  of  regent ;  and  ia 
order  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  GoissSs 
she  inclined  to  the  party  of  the  kin^  of  Navane 
and  the  associated  princes.  The  civil  war  which 
ensued  was  excited  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  who 
thereby  acouired  the  nishest  inflnence  with  the 
Catholics ;  out  being  kiUed  in  1562,  a  peace  was 
made  between  the  two  parties.  Catharine  was  now 
decidedly  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  began  to  dis» 
play  all  the  extent  of  her  dark  and  dissemhting 
pohtlcs.  She  began  to  court  the  Catholics^  and  lo 
lay  plots  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  HsgonotSi 
who  were  driven,  by  the  spirit  of  hostilitj  shoini 
against  them,  into  another  civil  war.    A  tnea  stc* 
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ceeded,  and  t6  this  a  third  war,  which  terminated 
in  a  peace  too  favoarable  to  the  Hugonots  to  be 
thought  sincere  and  lasting.  In  fact,  the  resolution 
was  now  taken  to  destroy  by  treachery  that  party 
which  could  not  be  subdued  by  force  of  arms.  A 
series  of  falsehood  and  dissimulation  almost  un- 
paralleled in  history,  in  which  Catharine  was  admi- 
rably seconded  by  her  execrable  son,  whom  she 
had  carefully  initiated  in  every  art  of  disguise,  pre- 

fared  that  massacre  on  St.'  Bartholomew*s-day, 
571,  which  will  ever  prove  an  indelible  stain  to  the 
French  annals,  and  doom  to  infamy  the  name  of 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  one  of  its  chief  contrivers, 
It  was  not  likely  that  such  an  act  could  finally  com- 
pose the  troubles  of  France.  Accordingly  affairs 
were  in  a  very  tumultuous  state  durin?  the  re- 
mainder of  this  reign,  which  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Charles  in  1574.  On  this  event  Catharine 
was  declared  regent  till  the  return  of  her  next  son 
Henry  III.  from  Poland,  of  which  country  he  had 
been  elected  king.  It  is  allowed  that  at  this 
juncture  she  displayed  great  vigour  and  abilities 
in  preventing  those  disturbances  which  the  violent 
state  of  parties  was  calculated  to  produce,  and  she 
delivered  the  kingdom  to  hdr  sou  in  a  condition 
which,  had  he  possessed  wisdom  and  virtue,  might 
have  secured  him  a  prosperous  reign.  But  a  son 
aad  pupil  of  Catharine  could  have  only  the  sem- 
blance of  good  qualities;  and  her  own  character 
must  ever  hare  prevented  any  confidence  in  mea- 
snres  which  she  directed.  The  party  of  the  Guises 
rose  again ;  the  league,  was  formed ;  war  was  re- 
newed with  the  Protestants ;  and  all  things  tended 
to  greater  disorder  than  before.  Henry's  attach- 
ment to  his  minions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  Guises,  on  the  other,  destroyed 
the  authori^  of  the  queen-mother;  and  she  had 
henceforth  little  more  than  the  sad  employment  of 
lookiag  on  and  lamenting  the  misgovernment  of 
her  son;  and  the  wretched  conclusion  of  her  system 
of  crooked  and  treacherous  policy.  Soon  after  the 
assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  an  event  in  which 
with  strong  execrations  she  denied  having  any 
share,  she  died,  in  her  seventieth  year,  in  January 
1589,  loaded  with  the  hatred  of  all  parties.  The 
Parisians,  who,  notwithstandinjr  her  protestations, 
suspected  her  of  having  contrived  the  duke  of 
Guise's  murder,  openly  declared  that  if  her  body 
were  brought  to  their  city  for  interment,  they  would 
throw  it  into  the  river  or  the  common  sewer.  Ne- 
vertheless, she  appears  to  have  given  some  excel- 
lent advice  to  her  son  on  her  death-bed,  though 
little  conformable  to  her  former  precepts  and  ex- 
ample. Catharine  de  Medicis  is  said  to  have  been 
possessed,  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  woman  of 
her  time,  of  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  alluie- 
ment,  of  all  the- graces  of  her  sex,  and  the  splendid 
qualities  of  her  station  ;  she  was  affable,  courteous, 
magnificent,  and  a  liberal  encourager  of  learning 
and  the  polite  arts.  With  respect  to  her  morsd 
qualities,  there  is  nothing  diabolicalin  the  human 
character  with  which  she  has  not  been  charged  by 
her  enemies ;  and  even  her  friends  arc  obliged  to 
make  large  concessions  on  this  head.  Scarcely 
preserving  the  decorums  of  her  sex,  she  was  loose 
and  voluptuous  in  her  own  conduct,  and  was  con- 
tinually attended  by  a  train  of  beauties,  whose 
complaisant  charms  she  employed  in  debauching 
those  minds  which  she  could  not  gain  by  the  com- 
mon allurements  of  interest.      Nearly    indifferent 


to  modes  of  religion,  she  was  much  addicted  to 
superstition  of  the  darkest  kind,  and  believed  in 
and  employed  the  delusive  practices  of  magic  and 
judicial  astrology.  The  depth  of  her  dissimulation, 
and  bloody  strain  of  her  perfidious  policy,  have 
sufficiently  been  shown  in  the  sketch  of  her  actions ; 
and  many  instances  night  be  brought  of  the  savage 
pleasure  or  indifference  with  which  she  viewed  the 
cruelties  she  had  dictated.  Perhaps  the  heaviest 
charee  against  her  is  the  detestable  principles  in 
which  she  brought  up  her  children,  whom  she  early 
inured  to  blood  and  perfidy,  while  she  weakened 
their  minds  by  debauchery,  that  she  might  (he 
longer  retain  her  power  over  them.  Accordingly, 
except  Francis,  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  luive 
displayed  any  character,  her  other  sons,  Charles, 
Henry,  and  the  duke  of  Alenpon,  were  compounds 
of  every  thing  abominable  and  despicable.  To 
conclude,  the  historian  Davila,  who  was  peculiarly 
attached  to  her  service,  and  favoured  by  her,  ter- 
minates a  copious  eulogy  on  her  personal  and 
mental  qualifications,  with  confessing  that  sho 
was  totally  void  of  faith,  and  more  indifferent 
to  the  shedding  of  human  blood  than  became  a 
woman. 

CATHARINE  I.,  empress  of  Russia,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  accounts,  the  natural  child  of  a 
coyntry  girl  at  Ringen  near  Dorpt  in  Livonia, 
where  she  was  bom  probably  about  1683.  She  be- 
came motherless  when  about  three  years  of  age; 
and  her  father,  who  was  said  to  be  Count  Rosen, 
dying  near  the  same  time,  she  was  taken  for  sup- 
port into  the  house  of  the  parish-clerk.  Gluck,  a 
Lutheran  minister  of  Marienburgh,  chancing  to  see 
her  in  this  situation,  took  her  as  a  poor  foundling 
to  his  own  house,  where  she  was  employed  in  at- 
tending on  the  children.  In  1701  she  married  a 
dragoon  of  the  Swedish  garrison  of  Marienburgh ; 
who  by  some  is  said,  on  the  very  day  of  the  nup- 
tials, to  have  been  sent  on  an  expedition,  whence 
he  never  returned;  while  another  account  repre- 
sents the  new-married  couple  as  having  lived  eight 
days  together.  When  Marienburgh  was  taken  by  the 
Russians,  Catharine,  by  her  youth  andbesuty,  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  General  Bauer,  who  took  her  into  his 
house,  gave  her  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs,  and  in 
all  probability  treated  her  as  a  mistress.  Not  long 
after,  she  passed  into  the  family  of  the  powerful 
Prince  Mentzikof,  with  whom  she  lived  till  1704 ; 
when  Czar  Peter,  paying  a  visit  to  this  favourite, 
happened  to  be  struck  with  her,  and  used  a  master's 
right  of  taking  her  to  himself.  With  him  she  lived 
some  years  in  quality  of  a  mistress;  but  having  ob- 
tained an  entire  ascendancy  over  him  bv  a  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  and  good  humour  that  never 
failed  her,  he  privately  married  her  in  the  year 
1710  or  1711.  Catharine  was  the  constant  com- 
panion of  Peter  in  his  expeditions,  and  was  with 
him  in  1711,  when,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  Turkish  army,  without  any 
visible  means  of  escape.  The  csar,  in  this  emer- 
gency, had  retired  to  his  tent  in  an  agony  of  despair,^ 
and  had  given  orders  that  no  one  on  pain  of  death 
should  intrude  upon  him.  Meantime  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, Shaffirof,  with  a  council  of  general  officers, 
assembled  in  Catharine's  presence,  where  it  was 
determined  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  tieat  with 
the  vizier  without  Peter's  knowledge;  and,  either 
by  means  of  presents,  or  through  the  moderation  of 
that  minister,  much  more  reasonable  terms  were 
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obtained  than  could  have  been  expected.     The 
point  now  wa«  to  gain  the  csar's  ngnatare;  and 
Catharine,  notwithstanding  his  prohibition,  under- 
took to  enter  his  apartment,  when  she  softened  his 
despair,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  sign  the  treaty. 
This  appears  to  have  been  her  real  m£rit  in  the 
peace  of  Pruth,  which  has  by  partial  historians  been 
represented  as  entirely  the  effect  of  her  own  policy. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  czar  thought  him- 
self under  high  obligations  to  her  on  the  occasion. 
The  public  declaration  of  their  marriage  in  1712 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  it    Catharine 
retained  the  attachment  of  ner  huxbind  as  long  a* 
he  lived,  though  he  occasionally  indulged  in  other 
amours.    She  also  has  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
having  violated  her  conjugal  fidelity;  and  a  re- 
markable story  to  this  purpose  is  related  on  good 
authority.    She  had  a  chamberlain  named  Moens 
de  la  Croix,  whose  sister,  Madame  de  Balk,  was 
first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber.    A  connexion  of  some 
kind  was  formed  between  Moens  and  Catharine,  of 
which  the  czar  had  intimations.    He  employed  a 
page  to  watch  their  motions,  in  consequence  of 
whose    discoveries  the  czar  one  night  surprised 
Moens  with  the  empress  in  an  arbour,  while  Ma- 
dame de  Balk  was  standing  upon  the  watch  at  some 
distance.    Peter  entering,  struck  Catharine  with 
his  cane,  and  then  retired  without  a  word's  speakine; 
and  soon  after,  Moens  and  his  sister  were  arrested. 
The  former  was  examined  by  Peter  in  presence  of 
General  Uschakof,  and  being  threatened  with  the 
torture,  confessed  a  charge  of  bribery  which  had 
been  laid   against  him,  but,  as  appears,  nothinff 
more.  He  was  beheaded,  and  his  sister  was  knouted 
and  banished  to  Siberia.     On  the  day   after  his 
execution,  Peter  drove  the  empress  in  an  ooen  car- 
riage under  the  gallows  to  which   the  head  of 
Moens  was  nailed.    Catharine,  without  bettaying 
any  emotion,  only  exclaimed,  "  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  there  is  so  much  corruption  among  courtiers  !" 
This  event  happened  in  the  year  1724,  in  which 
she  had  been  solemnly  crowned  at  Moscow,  and  had 
received  the  imperial  insignia  from  the  hand  of  the 
czar  himself.     It  was  also  the  last  vear  of  Peter's 
life,  who  by  a  decree  in  1722  haa  declared  that 
the  person  whom  he  should  appoint,  should  succeed 
to  the  empire  at  his  death.    This  appointment  he 
seems  not  to  have  formally  made :   but  the  party 
of  Catharine  took  for  granted  that  her  coronation 
and  inauguration  were  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  in- 
tentions.    Notwithstanding,  therefore ,  a  party  was 
formed  in  favour  of  Peter  Alexiowitz,  the  czar's 
grandson ;  the  art  of  Catharine  and  management  of 
Sfeotzikof  prevailed,   and  this  base-bom  woman 
succeeded  without  a  struggle  to  the  throne  of  the 
czars  of  Russia,  to  the  prejudice  of  its  lineal  heirs. 
The    transactions   of  her  short  reign  are  not  so 
much  to  be  attributed  to  hersell^  as  to  Prince  Ment- 
zikof,  to  whom  she  committed  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, for  which  she  was  neither  fitted  nor  disposed. 
To  her  humanity,  indeed,  may  be  imputed  the  recall 
of  many  exiles  from  Siberia,  as  well  as  the  taking 
down  of  the  wheels  and  gibbets  on  which  the  bodies 
of  criminals  had  been  exposed  during  the  severe 
reign  of  her  husband.    The  plans  of  the  czar  for  the 
improvement  of  his  dominions  were  generally  pur- 
sue d;  and  Catharine  instituted  in  1725  a  new  or- 
der of  knighthood,  named  from  St  Alexander  N  e  vski, 
for  the  reward  of  those  who  had  signalized  themselves 
in  the  service  of  their  country.    She  lived  with  great 


irregularity,  avoided  businesiy  would  freqwei 
pass  whole  ni^^hts  in  the  open  air  dnriag  t£e 
weather,  and  indidged  to  excess  in  the  nat  of  Tokay 
wine  and  strong  liquors.  A  complicatioD  of  dnpey 
and  cancer  carried  her  off  in  May,  1727,  aboot  the 
45th  year  of  her  age.  Catharine's  abilities  hmre  beem 
much  exaggerated  bv  panegyrisU.  She  appcera  te 
have  had  plain  sood  sense,  and  presence  of  bubi^ 
but  little  of  the  elevation  of  soul  which  has  been  a^ 
tributed  to  her.  She  had,  however,  several  cili. 
mable  moral  qualities ;  humanity,  good-tcBiper, 
obliginffness,  and  a  gratefhl  remembrance  ef  good 
offices  done  her  in  her  low  condition. 

CATHARINE  II.,  empress  of  Roiain,  dnnghtar 
of  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Zerbet,  a  petty  Oenaan  pa- 
tentate,  was  bom  in  1729,  and  originiuiy  bove  ths 
name  of  Sophia  Augusta.  The  empress  Elinbcth 
invited  her  with  her  mother  to  the  Rassian  esart; 
with  a  view  to  promote  an  union  between  her  and 
her  nephew  the  grand-duke,  afterwards  tbe  Bbbs- 
ror  Peter  HI.  This  took  place  in  1745.  tbe  pm- 
cess  having  been  first  re-baptized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  church,  by  the  name  of  CTatberine 
Aliexiefna.  The  first  years  of  their  marriage  passed 
in  apparent  union ;  though  it  is  affirmed  tk^t  tht 
manners  of  the  Russian  court,  then  the  most  disM- 
lute  in  Europe,  produced  their  natural  inflnence  en 
the  mind  of  Cathaiine,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that 
she  was  enconrased  in  a  licentious  coarse  of  condad 
by  the  empress  herself,  upon  proof  of  the  eonnsbiai 
disabilities  under  which  the  grand-duke  laboued. 
She  brought  her  husband  two  children,  tbe  Isle 
Emperor  Paul,  bora  in  1754,  and  Anne,,  bom  in 
1757,  who  died  in  infancv.  Mutual  diagvists  had 
proceeded  so  far  between  this  couple  before  tbe  de- 
cease of  Elizabeth,  that  Peter  scrapled  not  to  ex- 
press openly  his  suspicion  of  her  infidelities^  and 
withdrawing  all  confidence  from  her,  attached  him- 
self to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Count  Woronaol  In 
the  state  of  desertion  to  which  Catharine  was  soma- 
times  reduced,  she  wisely  employed  the  boors  of  i»> 
tirement  in  cultivating  her  mind,  and  laying  in 
stores  of  useftil  knowledge.  Elizabeth  died  in  De- 
cember, 1761,  and  Peter  III.  ascended  the  Ibrane. 
His  conduct  in  many  respecU  showed  a  sood  heai^ 
and  a  strong  desire  of  promoting  what  be  tbooght 
the  advantage  of  his  people ;  but  he  was  imprudent^ 
capricious,  hasty,  and  inconsistent ;  and  bis  baUls 
of  intemperance  and  a  fondness  for  low  eo^aay 
and  pleasures,  degraded  his  character,  and  prowd 
him  unfit  for  a  throne.  His  behaviour  to  the  em- 
press nartook  of  his  general  levity.  Sometimes  he 
treatel  her  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  seemed  to 
pay  homage  to  her  superior  understanding ;  some- 
times he  publicly  displayed  his  aversion  to  her,  and 
loaded  her  with  insult.  She,  meantime,  gained  ge- 
neral esteem  and  affection  bv  the  dignified  propriety 
of  her  conduct,  and  that  affable  insinuating  manner 
which  no  one  could  put  on  with  more  success.  It 
was  not  long  beforo  Peter  very  intelligibly  showed 
the  most  hostile  designs  against  her,  and  made  no 
secret  of  his  intention  of  setting  aside  tbe  yonag 
grand-duke  as  illegitimate,  divorcmg  Catharine,  and 
marrying  the  countess  of  Woronzot  It  likewise 
seemed  probable  that  he  intended  either  to  keep 
his  wife  as  a  state-prisoner,  or  shut  her  up  in  a  con- 
vent At  the  same  time  fails  innovations  had  given 
alarm  and  disgust  to  two  of  the  most  powerfiil  bodies 
in  the  empire,  the  army,  and  church ;  and  bis  pre 
ference  of  foreignets  bad  offended  noet  of  tbe  Bos 
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I  nobility.  Matters  thus  b«came  ripe  for  a  re- 
TalBtion,  but  that  which  happened  was  actually  the 
work  of  a  small  party  of  Catharine's  particular 
Iriends,  of  whom  were  the  Princess  D'Aschkof^ 
Prince  Wolkowski,  Count  Panin,  Razomowski  het- 
man  of  che  Ukraine,  and  her  favourite  Gregory  Or- 
lot,  assisted  by  his  brothers.  The  empress  was  at 
the  palace  of  Peterhof^  and  the  emperor,  with  his 
mistress  and  ladies  of  the  court,  was  taking  his  plea^ 
sore  at  the  summer-seat  of  Oranienbaum ;  when  the 
arrest  of  an  officer  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  caused 
it  to  be  put  in  execution  without  delay.  On  the 
night  of  June  27,  1762,  Catharine  was  bioueht  to 
Petersbnrgh  by  her  friends,  and  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  quarters  of  one  of  the  reffiments  of 
ffuard^  which  sae  engaged  to  declare  in  her  favour. 
Two  others  soon  joined  her  standard,  the  artillery 
regiment  was  brought  over,  fresh  bodies  of  troops 
continually  added  to  the  number,  and  before  even- 
ing she  was  solemnly  declared  empress,  received 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  saw  herself  at  the  head 
of  15,000  men.  In  all  this  trving  scene  she  acted 
with  the  greatest  steadiness  and  fortitude ;  she  pro- 
ceeded that  nifht  wi)h  the  greatest  part  of  her 
troops  towards  reterhof  against  the  emperor.  It 
was  long  before  he  was  acquainted  with  the  trans- 
actions at  Petersbur^h,  and  the  knowledge  of  them 
only  filled  him  with  dismay  and  irresolution. 
Though  his  Holstein  guards  were  firmly  attached 
to  him,  and  the  veteran  marshal  Munich  offered  to 
risk  every  thing  for  his  service,  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  any  decisive  step ;  and  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  fortress 
of  Cronstadt,  he  found  no  better  expedient  than  to 
put  himself  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  empress^ 
and  submit  to  her  dlisposaL  She  compelled  him  to 
sign  a  most  humiliating  act  of  abdication,  and  then 
sent  him  prisoner  to  Robscha,  a  small  palace  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Petersburgh,  Deposed  princes 
seldom  lire  long.  The  empress  had  been  sovereign 
only  seven  days,  when  the  death  of  Peter,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  a  hemorrhoidal  ehotie,  was  announced 
to  the  nation.  No  one  could  doubt  that  he  was 
murdered,  and  the  chief  perpetrator  of  the  deed  is 
now  generally  known  to  have  been  Alexis  Orbf. 
Cathtfine  wisely  showed  no  resentment  against  the 
few  who  had  preserved  their  attachment  to  Peter, 
and  received  to  favour  Marshal  Munich,  who 
readily  transferred  bis  fidelity  firom  the  dead  to  the 
liring  sovereign.  She  had  even  the  magnanimity 
to  nardon  her  rival  Countess  Woronzol^  whom  she 
suffered  to  retain  the  i^ts  of  her  lover's  bounty. 
In  the  September  fi>lkywing  she  went  to  Moscow, 
where  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation  was  per- 
formed with  great  magnificence;  but  her  reception 
in  this  capiUl  showed  that  she  was  still  (kr  from 
possessing  the  hearts  of  all  her  subjects.  Revolts 
and  conspiracies  disquieted  the  beginning  of  her 
reign;  but  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  suppress 
them  with  little  efforts ;  and  a  few  banishments  to 
Siberia  were  the  only  severities  practised  on  the 
occasion.  With  respect  to  foreign  affiurs,  Catha- 
rine confirmed  the  peace  which  her  husband  had  so 
suddenly  made  wiUi  the  king  of  Prussia,  but  she 
would  not  suffer  her  troops  to  act  as  his  allies^  as 
Peter  had  done.  When  secure  in  her  throne,  the 
empress's  great  care  was  to  put  in  execution  plans 
of  improvement  which  might  redound  to  her  own 
glor^  and  the  benefit  of  her  country. '  With  all  the 
spint  of  cxar  Peter»  she  promoted  useful  designs  of 


every  kind ;  while,  with  the  superior  advantages  of 
a  very  cultivated  understanding,  she  pursued  the 
best  methods  of  humaniring  her  subjects,  and  in- 
troducing literature  and  the  polite  arts  into  regions 
as  yet  little  removed  from  barbarism.  She  herself 
corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
characters,  particularlv  those  of  France,  to  whose 
philosophical  tenets  she  appears  to  have  been  a 
convert.  She  inrited  men  of  learning  in  various 
branches  from  aU  parts  of  Europe,  to  whom  she  gave 
liberal  encouragement,  without  subjecting  them  to 
those  shackles  of  serritnde  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  former  sovereigns.  In  1 764  she  caused 
Poniatowsky,  one  of  her  early  favourites,  to  be 
elected  to  tlie  crown  of  Poland ;  and  the  same  year 
brouffht  additional  security  to  her  own  throne  by 
the  (feath  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  Ivan,  though 
not  without  some  blemish  to  her  character.  In  1766 
she  displayed  her  peculiar  magnificence,  by  giving 
at  Petersbnrgh  a  public  spectacle  caUed  a  carousal, 
which  realixM  in  splendour  all  the  fictions  pf  the 
poets  of  chivalry.  Her  genius  was  more  usefully 
employed  for  her  country  in  drawin^f  u]^  grand  in- 
structions for  a  new  code  of  laws,  which  in  1768  she 
delivered  to  deputies  summoned  from  all  parts  of 
her  immense  dominions,  ctirecting  tiiem,  as  soon  as 
drcnmstances  permitted,  to  proceed  upon  them  in 
the  reform  of  the  courts  of  judicature  in  the  several 
governments.  These  instructions  breathed  the  hu- 
mane and  enlightened  spirit  of  modem  philosophy : 
they  abolished  the  torture,  and  no  longer  regarded 
the  Russians  as  a  people  only  to  be  sovemed  by  the 
lash.  Her  cares  further  extended  to  education, 
the  benefits  of  which  she  wished  to  communicate  to 
all  ranks  of  her  subjects.  The  improvement  of  the 
state  of  physic  was  another  object  of  her  concern ; 
and  in  order  to  give  the  highest  possible  sanction  to 
the  salutary  practice  6{  inoculating  for  the  small- 
pox, she  herself  submitted  to  the  operation  under 
the  care  of  an  English  practitioner,  aud  persuaded 
the  grand-duke  to  follow  her  example.  Catharine's 
schemes  of  foreign  aggrandisement,  which  compose 
so  great  a  part  of  her  nistor]r»  began  with  her  violent 
and  arbitrary  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Poland, 
which  in  1768  caused  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  declare 
war  against  her.  She  obtained  various  successes 
against  the  Turks,  but  not  without  severe  struggles; 
and  in  1772  took  place  that  inost  iniquitous  mea- 
sure, the  division  of  a  large  part  of  Poland  between 
the  three  bordering  powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria.  The  war  with  the  Turks  continued  till 
1774,  when  the  grand-rizier  beine  invested  on  all 
sides  by  the  Russian  armies,  was  obliged  to  sign  a 
peace,  the  principal  conditions  of  which  were,  the 
independence  of  the  Crimea,  the  free  narigation  of 
the  Russians  in  the  Black-sea  and  through  the 
Dardanelles,  and  a  cession  to  them  of  the  country 
between  the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper.  The  empress 
was  more  willing  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  Turks,  on  account  of  the  very  serious  rebellion 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  southern  part  of  her 
dominions  about  the  river  Yaik,  heaaed  by  the 
Cossac  Pugatrhefl^  who  pretended  to  be  the  Emperor 
Peter  III.  This  revolt,  after  causing  great  devas- 
tations, and  the  loss  of  numbers  of  lives,  was  finally 
ended  by  the  capture  of  Pugatcheff  at  the  dose  of 
1774.  It  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  mildness  of 
the  ciril  administration  of  Catharine,  that  he  was 
executed  without  torture,  and  only  four  of  hik  as- 
sodatss  snfiered  along  with  him.    The  return  of 
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traaquillity  was  employed  by  the  empress  ia  dis- 
playing her  magnificence  through  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  rewarding  those  who  had  served  her  in 
the  war,  and  promoting  a  variety  of  improvements, 
judicial,  political,  and  commercial,   by  which  she 
meliorated  the  condition  of  her  subjects  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  her  dominions.     The  predominant 
sway  of  the  favourite  Orlof  began  about  this  time  to 
yield  to  that  of  Potemkin,  who,  till  his  death,  held 
the  post  of  the  most  powerful  subject  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  indeed  at  last  had  attained  an  authority 
scarcely  compatible  with  that  of  a  superior.     The 
independence  of  CrimTartary  soon  produced  a  civil 
war  between  the  Turkish  and  Russian  parties,  and 
it  became  apparent  that  the  ambition  of  the  em^ 
press  would  not  be  satisfied  till  she  had  gained  entire 
possession  of  that  important  peninsula.     Her  in- 
trigues in  the  neighbouring  courts  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark  tended  to  render  those  powers  little  more 
than  dependencies  on  her  crown;  but  in  1780  her 
influence  over  them  was  employed  in  an  apparently 
equitable  manner,  by  establishing  the  famed  armed 
neutrality,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  piotect  the 
commercial  rights  of  neutral  states,  then  continually 
violated  by  the  belligerent  powers,  and  particularly 
by  England,  which  made  use  of  its  superiority  by 
sea  in  preventing  France  and  Spain  from  receiving 
naval  stores  from  the  Baltic.    In  1782,  Catharine, 
who  was  superior  to  reliffious  prejudices,  erected  a 
Roman  Catholic  archbiBhopric  at  Mohilow  for  the 
•piritual  government  of  her  subjects  of  that  per- 
masion,  and  gave  him  a  Jesuit  coadjutor.     She 
also  mskde  an  extraordinary  declaration  at  Rome  of 
her  intention  to  support  in  her  dominions  the  pro- 
scribed order  of  Jesuits,  as  the  most  enlightened  and 
industrious  of  the  religious  communities.    The  year 
1783  witnessed  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  her 
favourite  schemes  of  unprincipled  ambition.    The 
khan  of  the  Crimea  in  the  Russian  interest  being 
expelled  by  his  competitor,  a  Russian  army  was  sent 
into  the  country,  which  compelled  the  rival  khan  to 
cede  to  the  empress  in  full  sovereignty  the  Crimea 
and  ICuban  with  their  dependencies.     The  Porte, 
alarmed  at  this  step,  made  great  preparations  for 
war,  which  were  answered  by  equal  ones  on  the  part 
of  Russia  and  her  ally  the  emperor  of  Germany. 
This  for  the  present  overawed  the  Turks,  so  that 
they  very  unwillingly  confirmed  the  khan's  cession. 
Thus  Catharine  gained  a  point  of  much  importance 
towards  the  main  object  of  her  ambition,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe ;  an  ob- 
ject that  she  scarcely  disguised;   and  in  view  of 
which  she  had  named  the  grand-duke's  second  son 
Constantine,  and  had  put  him  in  the  hands  of  Greek 
nurses,  that  he  might  be  thoroughly  conversant  in 
the  language  of  his  future  subjects.     In  1787  tbe 
empress,  instigated  by  Prince  Potemkin,  formed  a 
design  of  being  crowned  in  her  new  dominions 
queen  of  Taurida,  with  such  circumstances  of  splen- 
dour as  the  world  had  scarcely  witnessed  ;  but  some 
of  her  wiser  counsellors  objected  to  the  amazing  ex- 
pense, in  such  terms  as  caused  her  to  content  her- 
self with  the  humbler  purpose  of  making  a  progress 
through  them,  but  still  with  a  retinue  that  might 
become  her  taste  and  dignity.     Fifty  magnificent 
galleys  were  disposed  on  the  Dnieper  for  her  voyage 
down  that  river,  and  lis  banks  were  decorated  with 
fictitious  villages,  and  all  the  show  of  rural  opulence 
and  pleasure,  in  a  country  really  desolate.    This 
oitenUUious  tour,  however,  was  probably  the  imme- 


diate cause  of  a  new  rupture  with  the  Turkish  court, 
which,  galled  beyond  eudurance  with  snch  a  display 
of  conquering  pride,  imprisoned  the  Russian  minister 
in  the  Seven  Towers,  and  commenced  the  war.     In 
this  bloody  contest  the  emperor  of  Germanr  en- 
gaged as  ally  to  Russii^  and  the  king  of  Sweoen  as 
ally  to  the  Porte.     The  latter  prevented  the  em 
press's  intention  of  sending  another  fleet  into  tb 
Mediterranean ;  and  making  a  sudden  inroad  into 
Finland,  brought  Petersburgfa  itself  into  hazaii 
The  empress  showed  great  resolution  on  tlie  occ»> 
sion,  and  collected  all  the  forces  in  the  neighboer- 
hood  for  her  defence ;  but  she  was  more  effectoally 
served  by  the  defection  of  Gustavus's   own  troafA, 
who,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  party,  or  complei 
refused  to  act  against  the  Russians.     The  prince  o£ 
Denmark  also  was  excited  to  invade  Sweden,  aai 
advanced  to  Gottenburgh,  where  his  progress  vas 
stopt  by  the  interference  of  the  English  ambassadar. 
The  Turkish  arms,  meantime,  were  superior  to  those 
of  the  emperor,  but  unequal  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Russian  generals.     Okzacoff  was  stormed  by  Po- 
temkin with  great  slaughter ;  and  in  the  progren 
tA  the  war  many  important  places  were  taken  fm 
the  Turks,  and  their  naval  force  on  the  Black-isa 
was  almost  annihilated.     In  the  Baltic  several  fient 
conflicts  took  place  between  the  Russian  and  SwcdiA 
fleets,  generally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
The  Imses  of  Sweden  brought  her  to  a  sepeials 
accommodation  in  1790 ;   but  the  bloody  sceoes 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  of  whioi  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  was  the  storming  of  tha  fortnsi 
of  Ismail  by  Greneral  Snwarpff,  did  not  tenniiiats 
till  the  peace  of  Yassi  in  the  beginning  of  1791. 
By  this  treaty  the  terms  of  the  preceding  ones  wm 
confirmed,  and  the  Dniester  was  thenceforth  de- 
clared to  be  the  limit  of  the  two  empires.    1%t 
English  prime-minister  showed  a  strong  detin  to 
compel  Russia  to  restore  Okzacoff;  bat  not  being 
supported  by  the  nation,  this  point  was  concede^ 
and  Russia  retained  that  important  place  and  its 
territory.     The  revolution  in  France  now  began  to 
excite  very  unpleasant  sensations  among  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe ;  and  the  empress,  with  the  king  of 
Sweden,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  formed  a 
resolution  of  opposing  it  by  force  of  arms.     Catha- 
rine,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
hazard  and  difficulty  taken  up  by  the  nearer  poweii 
of  Prussia  and  Austria ;  and  she  gladly  left  them 
to  fight  the  cause  of  royalty  in  Prance,  while  sbe 
attended  to  the  quelling  of  a  new  spirit  of  liberty 
which  was  rising  in  Poland.    She  marched  an  army 
into  that  devoted  country,  overcame  all  resistance, 
annulled  the  new  constitution,  and  finally  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  Poles  by  the  dreadful  massacre  made  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw  under  the 
unfeeling  Suwaroff.     A  new  division  of  the  country 
between  the  three  former  pillagers  cnsned,  which 
at  length  totally  blotted  out  Poland  from  the  map 
of  Europe.     Catharine  likewise  augmented  her  ter- 
ritories by  irrevocably  annexing  to  them  the  duchy 
of  Courland,  on  the   forced   cession  of  the   Duke 
Biren,  son  to  the  famous  favourite  of  the  Empress 
Anne.     Meantime  she  did  not  cease  to  manifest  her 
abhorrence  of  the  new  French  principles,  by  over- 
acted attentions  to  religion,  by  a  cordial  reception  of 
tho  noble  emigrants,  and  by  sending  a  squadmo 
of  men-of'war  to  act  along  with  the  British  fleet. 
She    renewed    a   commercial    treaty   with   Great 
Britain;  and  she  endeavoured  to  secnre  Swedes 
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in  her  interest  after  the  death  of  Gustavus,  by 
a  compulsory  marriage  between  the  young  king 
and  one  of  her  grand-daughters.  Her  unabated 
tliirst  for  ronquest  led  her  to  take  a  pretext  for  in- 
vading Persia,  where  her  General  Zuboff  made  him- 
self master  of  Derbent.  But  death  put  an  end  to 
a  career  which  nothing  else  seemed  able  to  limit 
On  November  9th,  J796,  without  previous  illness, 
9he  was  seised  With  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  within 
twelve  hours  put  an  end  to  her  existence,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  and  thirty-fburth  of 
her  reign.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son  the  Em- 
peror Paul,  whom  she  had  studiously  kept  from 
aU  dbare  in  the  government,  and  deprived  of  all 
personal  consequence.  The  character  of  this  illus- 
trions  sovereign  is  sufficiently  displayed  in  the  re- 
lation of  her  actions.  The  love  of  sway,  and  the 
passion  for  glory,  seem  to  have  been  the  ruling 
principles  of  ner  conduct  To  gratify  the  first,  she 
made  no  scruple  of  breaking  down  all  the  barriers 
of  common  morality  which  stood  in  her  way.  In 
pursuit  of  the  second,  she  aimed  at  every  thing  that 
could  raise  her  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ; 
and  many  of  these  were  such  as  contributed  to  the 
Tcal  welfare  and  prosperity  of  her  country.  No 
prince  ever  surpassed  her  in  noble  and  useful  insti- 
tations,  in  the  patronage  of  science  and  letters,  and 
tbe  promotion  of  the  arts  by  which  a  nation  is  ci- 
vilized and  exalted.  She  was  indefatigable  in  her 
attentions  to  every  part  of  her  vast  empire,  of 
vhich,  by  the  scientific  travels  of  Pallas,  Gmelin, 
and  other  philosophers  and  naturalists,  she  ac- 
quired a  more  accurate  knowledge  than  is  possessed 
by  the  rulers  of  most  of  the  old  established  king- 
doms of  Europe.  At  the  same  time  she  seems  to 
have  been  fond  of  regulating,  too  confident  of  her 
own  abilities,  and  too  apt  to  follow  splendid  novel- 
ties.  Many  of  her  displays  of  magnificence  were 
advantageous  to  her  country ;  but  when  she  set  up 
for  the  sole  purchaser  of  expensive  rarities  through- 
out Europe,  she  merely  sacrificed  to  her  vanity, 
and  sank  the  wise  and  beneficent  sovereign  in  the 
collector  of  toys  and  trinkets.  Her  external  man- 
ners had  all  tJie  dignity  becoming  her  station,  at- 
tempered by  grace  and  affability ;  but  it  is  said  that 
an  air  of  haughtiness  was  the  more  permanent  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance.  In  mode  of  living  she 
was  extremely  regular  and  temperate.  One  spe- 
cies of  sensuality  alone  (for  such  it  might  truly  be 
called^  she  indulged  in  without  restraint,  and  in 
pursuit  of  it  she  made  the  decorums  of  her  sex 
openly  give  way  to  the  licence  of  sovereign  power. 
Her  favourites,  who  were  installed  in  office  as  publicly 
14  her  ministers,  were  as  frequently  changed,  and 
.  never  with  long  intervals.  Tnc  nature  of  her  at- 
tachment, however,  prevented  thorn,  for  the  most 
part,  from  gaining  any  influence  in  the  serious 
affairs  of  government  Catharine's  mind  was  strong. 
She  was  superior  to  the  love  of  adulation,  and  to 
the  envy  of  diustrious  talents.  She  wrote  and  con- 
versed  with  ease  and  intelligence.  She  was  kind 
and  humane  to  those  about  her,  and  possessed  great 
equanimity  and  command  of  temper.  She  seems 
to  have  obtained  the  love  as  well  as  the  reverence 
of  her  subjects  in  general,  who  forgot  her  private 
crimes  and  the  evils  of  her  bloody  wars,  in  her 
greatness,  and  her  apparent  regard  to  the  public 
good. 

CATHARINE  (op  Sienna,  saint)  wa«  born  at 
the  city  whence  she  takes  her  name,  in  1347.     She 


vowed  virginity  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  soon 
after  assumed  the  Dominican  habit  She  became 
famous  for  her  revelations ;  and  being  ineenions, 
a  good  writer  for  her  age,  and  distinguished  for 
piety  and  charity,  her  influence  was  considerable. 
She  went  to  Avignon  to  procure  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Florentines  and  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
who  had  excommunicated  them ;  and  by  her  elo- 
quence she  persuaded  that  pontiff  to  restore  the 
papal  seat  to  Rome,  after  it  had  been  seventy  years 
at  Avignon.  Gregory,  however,  lived  to  repent  of 
the  step,  and  on  his  death-bed  exhorted  all  persons 
present  not  to  credit  the  visions  of  private  persons, 
acknowledging  that  he  himself  had  been  deceived 
by  an  enthusiast,  and  foresaw  that  it  would  produce 
evil  consequences  to  the  church.  In  the  schism 
that  succeeded,  Catharine  adhered  to  Urban  VI. 
She  died  in  1380,  and  was  canonised  by  Pope  Pius 
II.  in  1461.  There  are  extant  of  hers  a  volume  of 
'*  Italian  Letters,"  written  to  popes,  princes,  car- 
dinab,  &c.  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1506,  and 
translated  into  French;  **  Six  Treatises  on  the 
Providence  of  God ;"  *'  A  Discourse  upon  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  Virgin ;"  with  some  other  devo- 
tional pieces :  and  a  treatise  entitled,  '*  The  divine 
Doctrine  delivered  by  the  Eternal  Father  speaking 
to  the  Spirit" 

CATHARINE  of  Bologna,  saint,  oom  at  Bo- 
logna in  1413,  was  placed  in  her  ^outh  with  the 
Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Nicholas  d'Este, 
marquis  of  Ferrara.  Quitting  the  court  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  she  retired  to  a  convent  of  nuns  of  St 
Clare,  and  there  made  her  profession.  Her  repu- 
tation for  sanctity  caused  her  to  be  sought  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Boloena  for  superior  of  a  convent 
newly  founded  in  Uieir  cit^.  She  lived  to  see  it 
completed  before  her  death  m  1463.  She  left  writ- 
ings both  in  Latin  and  Italian;  of  which  have 
been  published  a  book  **  Of  the  seven  necessary 
Weapons  for  a  spiritual  Combat;"  and  her  own 
**  Revelations,"  which  she  left  sealed  to  her  con- 
fessor.    She  was  canonized  by  Clement  VII. 

CATHARINUS  (Ambrosb),  an  eminent  pole- 
mical divine,  was  born  at  Sienna  in  1487.  His 
originalyiame  was  Lancelot  Pdiiif  and  his  first  pro- 
fession was  the  law,  which  he  taught  at  Sienna. 
He  had  travelled  in  Italy  and  France,  and  had 
acted,  as  consistorial  advocate  to  (he  court  of  Leo 
X.,  when  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  entered  into  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic  at  Florence,  and  took  the 
names  by  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished. 
For  theological  instruction  he  spent  near  ten  years 
in  France,  and  on  his  return  was  delegated  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  where  he  soon  displayed  not  only 
his  extensive  professional  knowledge,  but  his  dis- 
putatious and  contentious  spirit  He  was  first 
made  bishop  of  Miuori  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
whence  he  was  translated  in  1551  by  Pope  Julius 
III.,  who  had  studied  law  under  him,  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Conza  in  the  same  kingdom.  That 
pontiff  called  him  to  Rome  in  1553,  with  the  inten- 
tion, as  was  supposed,  of  raising  him  to  the  cardi- 
nalatc ;  but  he  died  on  the  road  at  Naples.  Ca- 
tharinus  was  a  very  voluminous  writer;  and  Da 
Pin  has  given  an  elaborate  summary  of  his  works, 
which  cannot  at  present  be  of  much  importance. 
Cardinal  Palavicini  has  thus  characterized  him  in 
few  words :  "He  was  a  man  of  hij^h  reputation 
while  living ;  of  less  in  his  works,  which  have  per- 
haps obtained  less  fiivour  from  the  general  opinion. 
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because  he  pays  little  regard  in  them  to  the  same 
general  opinion;  but  in  contests  with  heretics,  and 
in  his  functions  in  the  council,  he  was  not  inferior 
to  any  of  his  colleagues  or  contemporaries." 

CATILINE  (LuciL-s  Sbrgius  Catilina),  de- 
scended from  the  patrician  family  of  the  Sergii  in 
Rome,  early  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the 
most  dissolute  and  (Ungerous  characters  in  that  re- 
public *'From  his  youth,"  savs  Sallust,  "he 
took  delight  in  civil  contests,  murders,  rapines,  and 
intestine  wars,  and  inured  himself  to  the  practice 
of  them."  Among  his  early  enormities,  he  is  said 
to  have  debauched  a  woman  of  distinction,  and  af- 
terwards to  have  married  the  daughter  she  bore 
him ;  to  have  held  a  criminal  intercourse  with  a 
vestal;  and  to  haye  murdered  his  own  brother. 
Daring  the  bloody  rule  of  Sylla,  Catiline  was  one 
of  his  most  cruel  ministers,  and  hunted  out  for 
slaughter  many  whose  names  were  not  yet  in  the 
list  of  proscription.  By  the  favour  of  this  dictator  he 
rose  to  the  principal  dignities  of  the  state ;  having 
been  quaestor,  legate  in  Macedonia  under  C.  Curio, 
and  pnetor  in  Africa.  But  all  his  oppressions  in 
these  offices  had  not  enabled  his  fortune  to  with- 
stand his  unbounded  profusion,  which  had  over- 
whelmed him  with  debts  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
saw  no  remedy  for  his  affairs  than  to  involve  his 
country  in  civil  confusion.  On  his  return  from 
Africa,  B.C.  65,  he  formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
the  Consuls  Aurelius  Cotta  and  Manlius  Torquatus, 
with  great  part  of  the  senate,  and  seize  the  govern- 
ment. This  failed  of  success  through  a  mistake  in 
the  signal,  but  in  the  next  ^ear,  having  strengthen- 
ed his  party  by  large  additions,  some  of  them  sena- 
ton  and  knights  of  the  first  Roman  families,  he 
began  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive plan  of  subverting  the  commonwealth.  To 
effect  it  with  more  certainty,  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  consular  office,  in  which  he  had  Cicero 
for  a  competitor.  One  of  the  fellow-conspirators 
of  Catiline,  Quintus  Curius,  carried  on  a  criminal 
intrigue  with  Fulvia,  a  lady  of  family,  but  of  dis- 
solute manners.  By  her  arts  she  obtained  from 
the  weak  youth  a  full  disclosure  of  all  he  knew  of 
the  plot ;  and  she  had  patriotism  enough  to  disco- 
ver the  whole  to  Cicero.  Though  it  was  too  soon 
for  bringing  forward  any  proof,  Uie  suspicions  pub- 
licly thrown  ufon  Catiline  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure his  exclusion  from  the  consulship;  and  his 
capital  adversary  Cicero  was  chosen,  together  with 
C.  Antonius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  691,  B.  C.  63. 
Catiline,  eniaged  at  his  ill  success,  made  prepara- 
tions to  support  his  interest  by  direct  force ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  engaged  Manlius,  one  of  Sylla's 
old  officers,  who  then  resided  at  FksuIsb,  to  make 
levies  of  soldiers  throughout  Etruria.  Advice  of 
these  transactions  was  sent  to  the  senate  by  Lu- 
cuUus ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Cicero,  by  means  of 
Fulvia,  was  made  acquainted  with  all  the  plans  of 
the  party  in  Rome.  He  found  that  a  day  was  fixed 
to  set  fire  to  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  during 
the  confusion,  to  murder  the  principal  members  of 
the  senate,  and  seise  the  capital.  Cicero  gave 
general  information  of  the  plot  to  the  senate,  which 
passed  the  decree  usual  in  dangerous  times,  "  that 
the  consuls  should  teke  care  that  the  republic  suf- 
fered no  detriment."  Armed  with  the  extraordinary 
powers  consequent  upon  this  decree,  Cicero  em- 
^oyed  his  utmost  vigilance  in  guarding  the  city ; 
but  at  the  same  time^  not  being  able  to  giia  auv 


direct  evidence  against  Catiline,  he  tkovgki  it  a 
desirable  point  to  diive  him  from  Rome.  For  this 
purpose,  at  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  he  proaooaccd 
in  the  presence  of  Catiline  that  most  severe  and 
spirited  invective,  still  extent  under  the  title  of  tfae 
first  oration  against  Catiline,  in  which  be  Uya  <ipen 
all  his  murderous  designs,  assures  him  that  lihej  aie 
fully  known  and  guarded  against,  and  exborta  him 
to  leave  the  city  which  can  no  longer  endue  his 
presence.  Catiliue  did  not  lose  bis  presence  of 
mind  under  this  atteck,  but  with  a  plausible  air  en- 
treated the  senate  not  to  credit  the  accuaatioBfes  of  a 
declared  enemy,  who  was  only  attempting  to  raist 
his  own  character  by  the  defeat  of  a  conspiracy 
forged  by  himself.  But  as  he  proceeded  to  viti^ 
the  consul,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  criea  and 
menaces  of  the  whole  assembly,  who  resounded  ia 
his  ears  the  names  of  incendiary,  parricide,  and 
murderer.  "Well  then  (said  Catiline,  rising  ia  a 
raffe),  if  I  am  to  be  pushed  to  the  utmost,  be  suvel 
will  not  perish  alone,  but  that  I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  involving  in  my  ruin  those  who  han 
sworn  my  destruction."  He  then  left  the  senate- 
house  ;  and  after  a  consultation  vtith  his  party,  set 
out  with  a  considerable  number  of  compaaioas  for 
the  army  of  Manlius  in  Etraria.  Of  this,  at  his 
arrival,  he  openly  took  the  command,  •Twiag 
all  the  marks  of  legal  magistracy.  The  senate  now 
declared  him  a  rebel  ami  a  public  enemy  to  his 
country,  and  gave  in  charge  to  the  other  consol, 
Antonius,  to  march  an  army  against  him.  Mean- 
time, the  chiefs  of  the  party  remaining  in  Romc^ 
endeavoured  to  gain  to  their  cause  the  ambassadon 
of  the  Allobroges,  then  in  that  city,  in  order  that 
they  might  obuin  assistance  from  TnaaalpiBe 
Gaul.  But  these  deputies  made  known  the  pre- 
posal  to  Sanga,  the  protector  of  their  nation,  by 
whom  it  was  revealed  to  Cicero.  They  were  in 
consequence  instructed  to  proceed  in  the  negotia- 
tion, and  obtain  a  draft  of  a  written  treaty,  wah^ 
scribed  with  the  names  of  the  conspirators.  When 
this  was  effected,  the  Allobroges  left  Rome  on  their 
return  to  Gaul ;  but  the  consul  had  taken  care  t» 
place  troops  in  their  way,  who  seised  them  with 
such  of  the  conspirators  as  attended  them,  and 
took  possession  of  their  papers.     Armed  with  this 

Eroof,  Cicero  immediately  apprehended  Lentalus, 
rabinius,  Cethegus,  StatiUus,  and  other  chielii  of 
the  party,  and  committed  them  to  prison.  He  as- 
sembled the  senate  in  the  Temple  of  Concord,  laid 
before  them  all  the  testimonies  of  the  plot,  and 
asked  their  directions  for  his  farther  procedure.  As 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  will  more  properly  be 
related  under  the  history  of  his  own  life,  it  suffices 
here  to  say,  that  in  the  end  the  conspirators  were 
capitally  punished  vrithout  further  tnaL  During 
these  evente  Antonius,  now  proconsul,  had  marched 
against  Catiline,  who  showed  an  intention  of  lead- 
ing his  army  into  Transalpine  Gaul,  where  be  ex- 
pected to  be  loined  by  the  whole  nation.  But  he 
was  prevented  from  executing  this  design  bv  Q. 
Metellus  Celer,  who  leaving  Picenum,  pwted  him- 
self at  the  toot  of  the  Alps  with  three  legions.  Cati- 
line making  a  retrograde  march,  came  in  presence 
of  Antonius  near  Pistoria,  now  Pistoia,  in  Tuscany, 
and  offered  him  battle.  The  proconsul^  from  some 
secret  motive^  appeared  very  unwilling  to  engace; 
but  his  troops  absolutely  msisting  on  being  led 
against  the  rebels,  he  pretended  indisposiCicm,  aad 
transferred  thtoonuaandtohis  Lieutenant  Petrsius^ 
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*  veteran  of  approved  skill  and  courage.  A  very 
fierce  ensagement  ensued,  which  continued  dubious 
till  M anfiuB  and  the  commander  of  the  other  wing 
were  killed.  Catiline  then,  unable  by  his  utmost 
efforts  to  rally  the  fugitives,  and  resolved  not  to 
survive  the  ruin  of  his  party,  threw  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  foe,  where  he  was  found  lyin^^  on  a 
lieap  of  slain,  still  breathing,  and  displaying  m  the 
agonies  of  death  the  ferocity  of  his  chanurter.  This 
event  Ux^  place  in  die  sixty-second  year,  B.C. 

CATINAT  (Nicholas)  was  the  son  of  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  was  bom  in 
1637.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  but  quitted 
his  profession  at  twenty-three,  through  chagrin  at 
having  lost  a  just  cause.  He  entered  into  the 
army,  and  became  an  ensi^  of  tne  French  guards, 
iti  wUch  situation  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
•iege  of  Lisle  under  the  king's  eye  in  1667,  which 
was  the  commencement  of  his  pre&rment  He  rose 
by  degrees  through  merit  alone  ;  and  in  1676  was 
naade  major-general  of  infantry  in  the  army  ot 
Flanders.  Here  he  assisted  at  several  consider- 
■l>le  battle  and  sieges ;  and  in  1680  he  was  sent 
into  Italy  to  take  possession  of  Cazal,  and  com- 
mand the  troops  lent  by  France  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy  for  the  reduction  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont  In  1688  he  commanded  the 
French  annv  against  the  same  duke,  ftrom  whom 
he  conquered  all  Savoy,  after  gaining  the  battle  of 
Staffarae.  He  forced  the  lines  of  Suxa,  took  seve- 
ral fortresses  in  Piedmont,  and  asain,  with  inferior 
forces,  defeated  the  duke  M  Marsaille.  These 
brilliant  successes  obtained  for  him  the  marshal's 
staff  in  1693 ;  when  the  king,  reading  his  name  in 
the  list  of  new  creations,  exclaimed,  **  This  is  in- 
deed virtue  crowned!"  In  the  succession- war  of 
1701,  he  was  sent  to  command  the  army  of  Italy 
against  Prince  Eugene.  An  order  of  the  court 
prevented  him  from  opposing  the  prince's  descent 
through  the  Trentin;  and  he  was  afterwards 
unable  to  resist  his  proness.  Catinat  retreated 
ttom  post  to  post,  and  lost  his  credit  at  court, 
whence  YiUeroi,  though  his  junior,  was  sent  to  su- 
persede him.  He  served  with  zeal  as  second  to 
this  general ;  and  being  ordered  to  attack  the  in- 
trenchments  of  Eugene  at  Chiari,  he  obeyed,  though 
contrary  to  his  judgment,  and  was  repulsed  and 
wounded.  At  this  unfortunate  affair,  while  at- 
tempting to  rally  his  men  for  a  second  attack,  an 
oi&cer  exclaimed,  "Whither  would  you  have  us 
go  ?--to  death  ?"  '<  It  is  true,"  replied  Catinat, 
"  death  is  before  us,  but  infamy  behind."  He  after- 
wards conmianded  for  a  time  in  Germany,  and  then 
retired  to  his  small  estate  of  St.  Gratien,  where  he 
lived  with  philosophical  simplicity,  and  died  in 
1712.  Catinat  possessed  much  solidity  of  under- 
standing, with  a  spirit  of  application  and  vigpur  of 
mind,  which  would  have  made  him  excel  in  any 
profession.  With  these  were  joined  singular  calm- 
ness and  tranquillity  of  character,  self-possession, 
indHTerence  to  wealth  and  grandeur,  superiority  to 
vulgar  prejudices,  and  aversion  to  court-intrigue. 
TTie  king  onee  asking  hun  why  he  never  came  to 
IfarU;  he  told  his  majesty,  tnat  he  only  staid 
away  because  he  saw  the  attendants  very  numerous, 
and  wished  to  give  others  room  to  make  their  court 
to  him.  Another  time,  after  having  had  a  long 
conference  with  the  king  conoemiuff  the  plan  of  a 
campaign  in  Piedmont,  Lewis  said  to  hun,  '*We 
have  talked  enough  of  my  afEuis :  what  is  the  state 
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of  yours  ?"  "  Very  ^ood,  thanks  to  your  majesty's 
bounty,"  replied  Catinat.  "  Here  is  the  only  man 
of  m)r  kingdom  (cried  Lewis,  turning  round  to  his 
courtiers)  who  has  held  this  language  to  me."  The 
king,  in  1705,  named  him  for  a  knight  of  his  orders, 
but  Catinat  declined  the  honour.  His  relations 
complaining  heavily  of  this  refusal,  "  Well,  then," 
said  he,  "blot  me  out  of  your  genealogy."  His 
account  of  the  battle  of  Sta&rae  was  so  modest, 
that  people  on  reading  it  were  tempted  to  ask, 
**  Was  Catinat  there  ?"  He  well  knew  that  Fen- 
quieres  was  placed  about  him  by  Louvois  as  a  spy, 
yet  he  employed  him  because  he  considered  him  as 
an  able  officer.  **  Why,"  said  he  to  his  friends," 
"  ifhottld  I  do  Feuquieres  an  injury  ?  His  ambition 
torments  him  much  more  than  his  informations  do 
me."  Such  was  the  way  of  thinking  and  acting  of 
this  celebrated  man,  one  of  the  honours  of  the  age 
of  Lewis  XIV.,  but  too  little  a  courtier  to  be  a  fa- 
vourite of  Mad.  de  Mainteuon. 

CATO  (Marcus  Porci us),  usually  distinguished 
by  the  designation  of  the  Censor,  was  bom  B.C. 
235  at  TusciUum.  His  father,  who  was  of  plebeian 
rank,  possessed  a  small  property  near  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  on  which  Cato  was  brought  up,  and 
which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands.  He  first 
served  when  seventeen  years  of  age  under  Fabius 
Maximus,  while  Hannibal  was  ravaging  Italy ;  and 
five  years  afterwards,  he  was  with  the  same  seneral 
at  the  taking  of  Tarentum.  He  soon  made  himself 
remarked  by  his  valour,  temperance,  attention  to 
discipline,  and  all  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  Roman 
soldiery.  On  his  return  to  his  estate  he  followed  a 
laborious  and  frugal  plan  of  rustic  life,  at  the  same 
time  cultivating  his  natural  talent  for  eloouence, 
and  defending  at  the  neighbouring  municipal  towns 
the  causes  of  those  who  applied  to  him.  On  the 
advice  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  Cato  went  to  Rome, 
and  by  the  success  of  his  pleadings  and  the  interest 
of  his  friend,  commenced  his  career  of  preferment. 
In  his  thirtieth  year  he  served  as  military  tribune 
in  Sicily,  and  was  afterwards  quiestor  under  Scipio 
in  the  African  war.  But  his  rigid  disposition  ill 
suited  the  splendid  liberality  and  popular  manners 
of  that  eminent  man ;  so  that  leavin^^  the  province, 
he  came  to  Rome,  and  joined  Fabius  in  an  accu- 
sation of  Scipio  before  the  senate.  The  charges, 
however,  appeared  too  futile  to  deserve  serious  at- 
tention, and  Scipio  was  continued  in  his  command. 
After  passing  through  the  office  of  »dile,  Cato  was 
appointed  to  govern  Sardinia  as  protor,  in  which 
station  he  displayed  the  virtues  of  austere  temper- 
ance,  inteerity,  and  rigid  justice.  In  the  year 
B.C.  195  he  was  elected  consul,  in  conjunction, 
with  his  friend  Valerius  Flaccus ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Hither  Spain  fell  to  him  by  lot.  As  his 
troops  chiefly  consisted  of  new  levies,  he  was  ex- 
tremely assiduous  in  disciplining  them,  and  he 
himself  set  them  an  examme  of  the  endurance  of 
every  kind  of  hardship.  He  dressed  plainly,  used 
the  common  army-provisions,  and  worked  with  his 
spade  at  the  intrenchments  of  his  camp  like  any 
common  soldier.  He  gained  several  victories ;  and 
by  insisting  upon  the  demolition  of  all  the  fortified 
towns,  completely  subjected  the  province  to  the 
Roman  dominion.  Besides  the  rich  booty  gained 
by  his  soldiers,  he  gave  every  man  a  pound  of 
suver  out  of  the  public  spoils;  saying,  with  the  true 
spirit  of  a  renublican,  "  It  is  better  that  many  of 
the  Bomans  should  retuiii  possessed  of  silver,  than 
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a  few  possessed  of  gold."  For  his  owd  part,  he 
took  nothing  of  the  public  bat  his  subsistence ;  nor 
would  he  suffer  his  officers  to  practise  the  least  ex- 
tortion. When  the  campaign  was  ended,  he  em- 
barked with  his  troops  for  Italy,  and,  on  his  arrival 
at  Rome,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  Notwith- 
standing this  acquisition  of  dignity,  he  continued 
freely  to  serve  his  country  both  in  the  forum  and 
the  neld.  He  accompanied  the  Consul  Scmpronius 
into  Thrace  as  his  lieutenant;  and  afterwards,  as 
a  simple  military  tribune,  he  served  under  Manius 
Acilins  Glabrio  the  consul,  in  his  campaign  against 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  Greece.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  of  great  service  in  forcing  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopyls,  by  leading  a  determined  band  through  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  as  the  Persians  had  for- 
merly done.  It  was  ten  years  after  his  consulate 
that  he  obtained  the  highest  honour  of  his  life,  that 
of  the  censorship ;  and  u]^n  the  whole,  he  so  exer- 
cised his  office  as  to  obtain  the  hearty  approbation 
of  the  people,  who  erected  a  statue  to  him  in  the 
Temple  of  Health.  This  was  the  last  public  em- 
ployment he  held.  He  continued,  however,  to  at- 
tend his  duty  as  a  private  senator,  and  his  advice 
was  listened  to  with  the  deference  becoming  his 
age  and  authority.  One  point  which  he  never 
ceased  to  inculcate  was  the  necessitjr  of  destroying 
Carthage;  an  opinion  with  which  it  is  said  he  con- 
doded  every  speech,  whatever  was  its  subject 
Cato  was  long  a  btrenuous  opposor  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Grecian  letters  and  philosophy  into 
Rome,  but  in  his  old  age  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  eause  of  learning,  and  studied  the  Greek  lan- 
guage with  mat  assiduity.  He  even  became  a 
writer  himself,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  com- 
position of  several  works,  of  which  the  principal 
was  a  history  of  Roman  affairs,  and  of  the  origin  of 
all  the  cities  of  Italy,  called  from  the  circumsUnce 
^OrigvM*.  Of  this  he  lived  to  complete  seven 
books,  a  few  fragments  only  of  which  have  reached 
a.  He  also  published  a  larse  number  of  his  ora- 
tions, letters,  a  treatise  on  the  art  militory,  and 
another  on  rural  affairs;  the  latter  of  which  is 
extant,  and  is  usually  printed  with  the  "  Scriptores 
de  re  Rnstica.'*  Cato  married,  for  his  first  wife,  a 
woman  of  fiimily,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  soldier  under  Faulus 
iBmilius.  He  took,  for  his  second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  one  Salonius,  who  had  been  his  secre- 
sary,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  named  Salonius,  who 
was  the  grandfather  of  Cato  of  Utica.  The  censor 
lived  to  a  great  age,  eighty-six  according  to  some 
accounts,  and  ninety  according  to  others,  and  died 
about  the  commencement  of  the  third  Punic  war, 
Which  his  advice  had  much  contributed  to  promote. 
The  character  of  this  distinguished  person  was  in 
various  respecte  far  from  amii3)le.  He  was  a  stern 
unfeeling  master,  considering  his  slaves  only  in 
the  light  of  labouring  animals,  whom  he  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  when  grown  old  and  decrepit  in  his 
service.  His  love  of  economy  degenerated  into 
gross  avarice;  and  though  superior  to  corruption 
with  respect  to  the  public,  he  scrupled  not  to  in- 
crease his  private  fortune  by  hard  and  mean 
practices.  He  took  exorbitent  profits  for  money 
lent ;  and  even  thought  it  not  beneath  his  dignity 
to  receive  a  stipend  from  bis  own  male  slaves  for 
the  liberty  of  frequenting  the  females.  His  public 
censures  of  eminent  men  appear  sometimes  to  have 
be^n  dictated  by  envy  and  personal  pique  :  nor  is 


it  probable  that  he  should  have  been  feity4nr 
times  impeached,  had  he  not  displayed  more  piinls 
enmity  than  was  necessary  for  tne  execution  of  uy 
public  trust.  It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  tk 
people  act^uitted  him  from  all  these  charges;  sad 
it  is  certain  thai  in  their  estimation  so  madidiil 
his  virtues  preponderate,  that  they  ever  held  Ub 
in  extraordinary  veneration,  which  attended  In 
memory  to  succeeding  generations.  The  aoit 
amiable  view  of  his  diaracter  is  that  givea  ir^ 
Cicero,  who  makes  him  the  principal  ^esker  ia 
his  beautiM  dialogue  on  Old  Age;  but  this  an 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  fancy-portrail,  fbradii 
however  on  tho  real  traits  of  the  man, 
softened  and  embellished.  Plutarch  has  ma 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  Lives ;  and  Comehss  Ns> 
pos,  at  the  request  of  Atticns,  wrote  a  patticslv 
account  of  him,  of  which  a  brief  sketch  only  im- 
maining. 

CATO  CMarcus  Pobtius),  anniamcdo/C^ 
was  great-grandson  to  the  Censor,  and  bon  abs^ 
93  years  B.C.  Being  early  left  an  orphan,  he  av 
brought  up  in  the  houso  of  his  ancle,  Lirios  Di««^ 
a  man  of  high  rank  and  character.  Fron  tai^ 
infancy,  Cato's  leading  disposition  appeared  to  bet 
steadiness  of  temper  and  solidity  of  understaBding; 
His  inflexibility  approached  to  stobboxmuM;  m. 
he  was  readily  brought  to  compliance  whert  liii 
reason  was  convinced.  An  incident  whirh  b^ 
pened  while  he  was  a  child,  is  recorded  as  a  itnkiif 

froof  of  his  firm  and  unyielding  temper.  lbs 
talian  allies  of  Rome  made  a  demand  to  be  id> 
mitted  to  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  sentdqpotiai 
to  pursue  their  daim.  One  of  tnese,  Popedins  Sih^ 
was  a  guest  at  the  house  of  I>rusas;  aikl  one  dai^ 
in  a  playful  manner,  he  desired  Cato  to  iatcfOMS 
with  his  uncle  for  his  interest  in  pmnoliag  tbs 
cause  of  his  constituents.  Cato  was  silen^  sad 
looked  earnestly  at  Popedius  with  an  exprBMoatf 
dislike^  upon  which  the  depntj  took  him  to  tbs 
window,  and  threatened  in  a  narsh  tone  to  tbmr 
him  out  if  he  would  not  comply ;  adding  to  )m 
menaces  several  shakes,  as  if  he  was  going  to  kt 
him  fall.  The  child  bore  the  whole  without  Ibi 
least  expression  of  fear,  and  persisted  in  his  silsacs. 
Popedius  then  set  hxm  down,  observing  to  )k 
friends  that  this  child  would  be  the  gU>iy  of  Italj. 
As  he  grew  np,  Sylla,  who  was  a  friend  of  DnM^ 
sometimes  sent  for  Cato  and  his  half4>rother  Copi^ 
and  conversed  familiarly  with  them.  Tliii  «ai 
esteemed  such  an  honour  at  that  timsy  that  Sii|*> 
don,  Cato's  tutor,  often  took  hit  pupUs  tops jb» 
respecte  to  the  dictotor.  It  was  dnnng  the  period 
of  the  most  bloody  proscriptions  and  cniemet  of 
that  tyrant ;  and  his  house  was  a  place  of  tortais 
and  execution.  Cato,  then  in  his  fourteenth  yeuj. 
observing  the  heads  of  several  noble  rictinu  csirisd 
out,  and  the  by-stonders  sighing  in  secret  st  tbs 
spectacle,  asked  his  preceptor  "  why  nobody  kilkd 
that  man  ?"  Sarpedon  answered,  •'  Because  baji 
more  feared  than  hated."  "Give  sm  s  vm% 
then,"  said  Cato,  "  that  I  may  kill  him,  sad  de- 
liver my  country  from  slaverv."  With  a  ipirit  d 
this  intrepid  nature,  Cato,  nowever,  wss  bj  bo 
means  unsusceptible  of  tender  emotions ;  and  bit 
affection  for  his  brother  equalled  any  lyatenil  st- 
tachment  upon  record.  When  Cato  srrivsd  tt 
manhood,  he  took  upon  himself  the  priesthood  of 
Apollo,  and  received  his  share  of  thepatemal  eetM 
which  amounted  to  a  gi«at  siuB.    Tm  nods  of  hM 
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h9  adopted,  however,  was  in  the  extreme  of  fru-  |  ship,  that  at  its  expiration  he  was  conducted  home 
gality  and  simplicity,  and  the  manners  he  culti- 1  by  almost  the  whole  body  of  cit^izens.     So  great 


▼ated  were  those  of  a  philosopher  rather  than  a 
young  patrician.  He  particularly  connected  him- 
self with  Antipater  of  Tyre,  the  stoic ;  and  from 
that  high-toned  sect  of  philosophy  he  imbibed  those 
principles  of  rifforous  justice,  devotion  to  the  public 
good,  and  undeviating'  adherence  to  the  rule  of 
right,  which  ever  governed  his  conduct.  As  an 
instrument  of  popular  influence,  he  attended  to  the 
art  of  public  speaking ;  but  his  eloquence  was  of  a 
strong,  direct,  and  unadorned  kind,  intermixed 
with  a  cast  of  dry  humour  and  occasional  sarcasm. 
He  inured  himself  to  hardships  and  fatigues  of 
every  sort ;  and  by  his  example  opposed,  perhaps 
with  some  affectation,  the  luxury  in  dress  and  ii- 
fl;ttre  which  then  be^an  to 'be  so  prevalent  among 
his  countrymen.  Riches  flowed  in  upon  him  un- 
sought, by  means  of  inheritances,  but  they  never 
took  possession  of  his  mind ;  and,  contrary  to  his 
ancestor,  he  lent  or  bestowed  them  liberally  among 
his  friends  without  seeking  to  increase  them  by 
usury.  His  very  first  connexion  with  the  sex  was 
a  matrimonial  one;  and  he  married  Atilia  the 
daughter  of  Soranus,  after  having  been  disappointed 
in  a  treaty  commenced  with  Lepida,  which  was 
prevented  by  the  renewal  of  a  broken  engagement 
with  her  by  Metellus  Scipto.  This  treatment  from 
Scipio  struck  so  much  fire  out  of  young  Cato,  as  to 
aroduce  some  keen  iambics  against  the  changeable 
lotver.  Cato's  first  military  service  was  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  servile  war  against  Spartacus,  in  which 
liis  brother  Capio  had  a  command  as  tribune. 
Though  this  was  an  ill-conducted  business,  Cato 
was  able  to  distinguish  his  valour  and  attention  to 


discipline  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  notice 
of  the  general,  Oellius,  who  offered  him  some  of 
the  principal  military  rewards;  but  he  declined 
them,  saying  he  had  done  nothing  which  deserved 
nieh  honours.  Soon  after  he  obtained  a  tribune's 
eommission,  with  which  he  was  sent  to  the  army  in 
Macedonia  commanded  by  Rubrius.  Here  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  legion,  which  by  extraordi- 
nary attention  as  well  to  morals  as  discipline,  he 
rendered  the  most  orderiy,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  martial,  in  the  senriee.  While  in  Mace- 
donia he  received  advice  of  the  dangerous  illness  of 
Capio  in  Thrace,  and  hastening  to  him,  through 
the  perils  of  the  eea,  he  arrived  jnst  after  his  de- 
oease.  On  this  occasion,  Cato  forgot  the  philoso- 
pher, and  testified  the  most  punsent  sorrow.  He 
depended  a  great  sum  on  his  bro&er's  funeral,  and 
would  not  quit  his  ashes  till  he  had  brought  them 
into  Italy.  After  his  tribunitial  commission  was 
expired,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Ana,  and  brought  back  with  him  to  Rome  the  cele- 
brated stoic  philosopher  Athenodoras,  sumamed 
Cordylio,  whom  he  domesticated  with  him.  The 
questorship  was  the  first  civil  office  to  which  he 
aspired ;  and  he  prepared  for  it  by  a  most  diligent 
study  of  all  its  ciuties  and  prerogatives.  One  of 
the  boldest  of  his  acts,  when  chosen,  was  to  sum- 
mon all  the  assassins  whom  Sylla  had  employed  as 
his  ministers  of  blood,  and  largely  rewarded  out  of 
the  public  money.  These  Cato  caused  to  refiind  their 
tU-gotten  gains,  and  afterwards  indicted  them  be- 
fore the  criminal  judges  for  their  murders,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  many  suffered,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  people.  Such,  in  all  respects,  was  the  zeal 
aad  iategn^  he  displayed  throughout  his  questor- 


was  the  esteem  and  confidence  which  his  conduct 
inspired,   that  his  name  became  in  a  manner  pro- 
verbial for  uprightness,  and  a  popular  orator  once 
objecting  to  the  decision  of  a  cause  by  the  testi- 
mony of  a  single  witness,  said,  "  One  man*s  evi- 
dence is  insufficient,  were  it  even  Cato's."     At  this 
period  Cato  attached  himself  to  no  individual  party- 
leader,  but  rather  opposed  and  suspected  all.     lie 
had  intended  to  interpose  a  time  of  leisure  between 
his  questorship  and  the  next  office ;  but,  as  he  was 
going  to  his  country-scat  for  that  puqjose,  he  met 
the  train  of  Metellus  Nepos,  who  was  proceeding 
to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  the  tribuneship  of  the 
people.     Knowing  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
man,  Cato  instanUy  resolved  to  turn  back  and  offer 
himself  as  a  competitor.    They  were  both  chosen; 
and  Cato  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  great 
service  to  his  country  when  tribune  elect,  which 
was  during  the  time  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy. 
He  supported  the  Consul  Cicero  in  all  his  spirited 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  opposed  a  mo- 
tion made  by  MoCttUus  for  recalling  rompey  from 
Asia,  in  order  to  give  him  the  command  against 
Catiline,  and  was  near  losing  his  life  in  a  tumult 
raised  by  that  factious  tribune  aided  by   Aesar. 
Pompey,  after  his  return  to  Rome,  displayed  so 
much  ambition,  that  he  was  the  principal  object  of 
the  opposition  of  Cato^  whose  firmness  more  thaa 
once  defeated  his  unconstitutional  projects;   and 
when  the  first  triumvirate  was  formed,  Cato.  alone 
foresaw  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  an 
union  of  power.     On    this  account  he  opposed 
Cesar's  specious  measure  of  an  agrarian  law  for 
the  division  of  lands  in  Campania;  which  so  pro- 
voked Casar,  then  consul,  that  he  publicly  com- 
mitted him  to  prison,  but  soon  after  released  him  in 
private.    Cicero,  whose  disposition  led  him  to  tem- 
porise,  attempted  to   mollify  the  inflexibility   of 
Uato,  whose  banishment  he  feared  would  be  the 
oonseouenoe  of  a  continued  opposition;  and  told 
him  that  "if  Cato  did  not  want  Rome,   Rome 
wanted  Cato."    At  length  the  agrarian  law  pasMd, 
the  triumvirs  became  irresistible,  and  Cicero  him- 
self was  the  fint  victim.    The  tribune  Clodius  was 
now  the  principal  agent  of  the  triumvirs,  and  as 
Cato  thwarted  him  in  several  of  his  measures,  ho 
resolved  to  remove  him  from  Rome.    For  this  pur- 
pose he  procured  a  most  iniquitous  decree  of  the 
people  to  be   passed,  depriving  Ptolemy  king  of" 
Cyprus  of  his  dominions  upon  a  frivolous  pretext, 
ana  by  the  same  decree  charged  Cato  with  the  exe- 
cution of  this  injustice.     Cato,  though  sensible  of 
the  iniquitv  of  the  decree,  and  its  intention  with 
respect  to  himself,  passed  over  into  Asia,  and  sent 
Canidius   to  Cyprus  in  order  to  acquaint  Ptolemy 
with  the  determination  of  the  Roman  people;      Tho 
unhappy  king  took  poison,  and  Cato  having  taken 
possession  of  the  royal  treasures,  carried  back  to 
Home  a  greater  sum  than  had  almost  ever  been  de- 
posited at  once  in  the  treasury.    On  Cicero's  return 
from  banishment,  when  he  attempted  to  annul  all 
tho  acts  of  the  tribuneship  of  Clodius  as  illegal, 
Cato  opposed  him,  lest  the  validity  of  his  own  com- 
mission to  Cyprus  should  be  called  in  question; 
and  this  for  some  time  occasioned  a  coolness  be- 
tween these  distinguished  characters.     Some  cir- 
cumstances of  Cato's  private  life  may  properly  be 
mentioned  in  this  place.    The  nuscondnct  of  Jus 
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wifeAtilia  obliged  him  to  diTorce  her,  after  she 
had  borne  him  two  children.     He  then  married 
Martia,  the  daughter  of  Philippus,  with  whom  he 
eeems  to  have  lired  in  harmon'y.     Yet,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  friend  Quintus  Hortensius,  Cato,  who 
thought  he  had  already  a  family  sufficiently  nume- 
rous, parted  with  Martia  to  him,  with  her  father's 
consent,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  his  fHeud 
the  benefit  of  her  tried  fecundity.     Tnis  act,  so 
contrary  to  all  modem  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the 
matrimonial  connexion,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  sex, 
was  performed  with  all  imaginable  gravity,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  known  correctness  of  manners 
of  the  parties,   seems  to  have  nven  no  scandal. 
Martia  lived  with  Hortensius  till  his  death,  when 
Cato,  about  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars, 
took  her  aarain.     But  as  a  new  marriage-ceremony 
passed  on  both  occasions,  it  cannot  be  properly  said 
that  Cato  lent  his  wife.     It  was  probably  cluring  the 
more  turbulent  period  of  his  public  life,  that  Cato 
fell  into  the  inaulgence,  whicn  even  Plutarch  men- 
tions, and  which  Cesar  appears  to  have  urged  with 
force  against  him,  of  passmg  several  hours  of  the 
night  in  drinking  with  his  friends.    There  is  reason, 
however,  to  suppose  that  his  conduct  in  this  parti- 
cular has  been  maliciously  exaggerated,  ana  cer- 
tainly in  the  serious  emergencies  of  life  no  virtue 
more   conspicuouslv  distinguished  him  than   tem- 
perance.   Cato  still  persisted  in  his  opposition  to 
the  triumvirs ;  and  attending  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus  on  his  canvass  for  the  consulship  against  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  he  was  wounded  by  assassins,  and  was 
near  losing  his  life.    Afterwards,  opposing  the  Tre- 
bonian  law,  he  was  a  second  time  committed  to 
prison,  the  body  of  the  people  attending  him  thither, 
which  oircumstance  causedhis  speedy  release.   Soon 
after,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  while  in  this  office 
he  procured  the  passing  of  a  law  against  bribery  at 
elections ;  but  such  was  the  corrupt  state  of  Rome, 
that  he  lost  by  it  the  favour  both  of  the  poor  and  the 
rich— the  sellers  and  buyers  of  votes.  Crassus  being 
now  dead,  and  the  state  of  Rome  becoming  daily 
more  turbulent  from  the  machinations  of  Csesar's 
agents,  Cato  saw  that  the  only  balance  lay  in  the 
power  of  Pompey ;  but  in  order  to  divert  a  proposal 
made  by  his  ambitious  friends,  that  he  should  be 
declared  dictator,  Cato  proposed  and  carried  a  less 
obnoxious  measure  of  creatmg  him  sole  consul.     In 
the  next  year,  Cato  himself  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship ;  but  not  submitting  to  the  usual  prac- 
tices of  a  popular  canvass,  he  was  rejected.     It  was 
not  long  before  all  his  predictions  came  to  pass,  and 
the  civil  war  broke  out.     In  the  division  of  the  pro- 
vinces by  the  senate,  he  was  appointed  to  govern 
Sicily  as  pro-pnstor,  but  on  Cuno*s  arrival  at  that 
island  witn  three  of  Cesar's  legions,  he  abandoned 
it,  and  went  to   Pompcy's  camp  at  Dyrrachium. 
Here  his  constant  advice  was  to  procrastinate  the 
war  in  hopes  of  a  negotiation ;  for  such  were  his 
feelings  for  his  country,  that  he  could  take  no  plea- 
sure  in  victory  on  either  side  in  such  a  contest ;  nor 
did  he,  from  its  commencement,  shave  his  beard, 
cut  his  hair,  or  wear  any  other  garb  than  one  which 
testified  the  anguish  of  his  mind.    After  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  at  which  he  was  not  present,   Cato 
sailed  with  his  troops  to  Corcyra,  ana  from  thence 
to  Africa,  whither  he  supposed  Pompey  .to  have  fled. 
On  his  arrival  there,  he  learned  from  Soztiis  Polii- 
pey  the  sad  storv  of  his  Other's  assassination  in 
Egypt.  Still  resolving  to  support  the  cause  of  liberty 


as  bng  as  any  hope  remained,  he  took  the  i 
of  all  the  troops,  who  cheerfiiUy  obeyed  him»  wad 
proceeded  to  Cyrene,   which  city  admitted  hia, 
though  it  had   shut  its  gates  against  LahMMi 
Here  Cato  was  informed,  that  Scipia,  Pompey's 
father-in-law,  had  landed  before  him  in  Africa*  aad 
had  taken  refuge  with  Juba  king  of  Hauiitania, 
where  Varus  was  already  with  a  oonsidenble  amy. 
At  length  a  junction  of  the  whole  force  was  fonntd 
at  Utica,  and  immediately  a  contest  arose  ooBcen- 
ing  the  supreme  command.    Though  Cato  had  ths 
wishes  of  the  army,  he  himself  yielded  to  the  jtrs- 
consular  diflrnity  and  the  auspicious  name  of  Sapis^ 
and  persuaded  all  to  ae<|uie8ce  in  his  superiority^ 
a  dismterestedness  of  which  he  afterwards  svffieis&tb 
repented.      His    humane  intexpositioii    preveBlad 
Scipio  from  putting  to  the  sword  those  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Utica  who  were  supposed  in  the  inteicst 
of  Cesar;  and  he  assum^  tne  command  off  thst 
important  place,  while  Scipio  and  I/abienns  vest 
opposed  to  Cesar  in  the  fieQ.     His  advice  to  Scipis 
not  to  engage  with  Cesar,  but  to  protract  the  war, 
was  received  by  that  leader  with  disdain ;  and  ths 
consequence  of  disregarding  it  was,  that  akaost  the 
whole  republican  army  was  destroyed  at  Thafsas. 
Nothing  now  remained  in  Africa  that  had  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  victor  but  the  town  and  parrisen  of 
Utica.     Cato  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  bttle  senate 
with  all  his  own  invincible  spirit  of  resistance,  bat 
many  of  the  body  wavered.    Amid  this  finnnees^  his 
humanity  was  signallv  displaced  in  again  refirag 
to  expel  or  put  to  death  the  suspected  Uticaas^ 
though  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  ofered  to 
enter  the  place,  and  stand  sill  hazards  on  that  cott- 
dition.     Cesar  now  approached ;  and  part  of  the 
senators  prepared  to  submit  to  the  elemeacy  eff 
Cesar,  pajt  to  abandon  the  place  bv  sea,  and  seek 
a  refuge  elsewhere.    As  for  Cato,  ne  had  akeady 
determined  neither  to  ask  his  life  of  the  nsoiper, 
nor  to  dishonour  himself  by  flight,  and  piotiact  m 
fruitless  conflict    He  gave  plain  indications  of  Us 
intention  to  put  a  period  to  his  existence,  and  ha 
prspared  for  the  last  scene  by  kind  acts  towards  his 
friends,   and  grave  discourses  with   philosophen. 
On  the  last  niffht,  after  dismissing  the  company  that 

3ed  with  him,  he  retired  to  his  chamber,  and 
Plato's  celebrated  dialogue,  entitled  *<  Phado^*' 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     When  he  had 
finished,  looking  for  his  sword,  he  ftmnd  that  It 
was  withdrawn.    This,  which  he  considered  as  a 
treacherous  design  to  deliver  him  alive  into  the 
conqueror^s  hand,  greatly  discomposed  him.      H» 
violently  struck  a  slave  who  attempted  la  padfy 
him,  and,  sending  for  his  son,  sternly  chid  hua  fer 
such  an  act  of  disobedience.    He  afterwards  moie 
coolly  explained  to  the  two  philosophexs  who  at- 
tended him,  the  reasonableness  of  his  purpose,  and 
the  folly  of  attemptinff  to  deprive  a  determined  man 
of  the  means  of  death.    His  sword  at  lensth  was 
restored.    He  received  it  with  manifest  pleasure, 
and  soon  after  fell  into  a  tranquil  slumber.    Awak- 
ing from  it,  he  sent  to  the  port  to  know  if  his  friends 
had  set  sail,  and  being  told  that  the  sea  was  rough 
and  the  wind  high,  he  expressed  great  eoncera. 
He  sent  again  to  see  if  they  wanted  asntance,  and 
slept  during  the  messenger'e  absence.     Reoeiving 
an  answer  that  all  was  quiet  in  the  port^  he  caused 
himself  to  he  left  abne,  and  then  fell  on  his  swoid. 
The  noise  of  his  thus  foiling  summoned  his  son  and 
friends  into  his  chamber,  whofouad  hia  wt^tamag 
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m  kit  blood,  with  part  of  his  bowek  kang^n^  from 
ki«  body.  They  took  advantage  of  his  fainting  to 
r^lace  his  bowels,  and  sew  up  his  wonnd;  bat,  on 
coming  to  himself,  he  violently  tore  it  open  again, 
and  instantly  expired.  This  avent  happened  B.  G. 
45,  when  Cato  was  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  His 
death  caused  the  most  pungent  affliction  to  the 
people  of  Utica,  who  regardea  him  as  their  greatest 
oenefactor  and  saviour.  Notwithstanding  &e  con« 
queror's  near  approach,  they  buried  his  body  with 
every  funeral  honour  due  to  his  rank ;  and  Caesar 
himself,  on  his  arrival,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
'<  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  enviedst 
me  the  glory  of  saving  thy  life." 

CATO  (Valxrius),  a  Latin  poet  and  gram^ 
marian,  opened,  at  Rome,  a  school  of  grammar  and 
polite  literature,  which  was  attended  by  many  of  the 
first  rank.  He  fell  at  length  into  poverty,  which  he 
bore  with  great  equanimity,  and  died  at  a  very  ad^ 
-vanced  age,  B.C.  20.  He  composed  several  gram- 
■latlcal  works,  and  some  poems,  one  of  which  enti- 
tled "  Dins,"  has  reached  our  times,  if  rightlv  at^ 
tributed  to  him.  It  was  printed  separately  by  Chris- 
topher Arnold,  at  Leyden,  in  1652,  12mo.,  and  is 
contained  in  Mattaire's  Corpus  Poetarum. 

CATROU  (Francis),  a  learned  and  industrious 
ifriter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1659.  He  entered 
among  the  Jesuits  in  1677,  and  took  the  vows  at  the 
college  of  Boorges  in  1694.  He  was  seven  years 
employed  as  a  preacher  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  difficulty  he  found  in  committing 
his  sermons  to  memoiy,  at  length  caused  him  to 
abandon  that  office.  Devoting  nimself  to  letters, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  the  "  Journal 
de  Trevoux"  from  1701,  and  continued  to  write  in 
it  for  twelve  years,  though  not  without  other  objects 
of  literary  pursuit  He  published  in  1702  "A  ge- 
neral History  of  the  Mogul  Empire,"  from  the  Por- 
tuguese memoirs  of  Manouchi,  a  Venetian.  To  the 
3d  edition  of  it  in  1715  is  added  the  reign  of  Aurung- 
sebe.  In  1706  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his 
*'  History  of  the  Fanaticism  of  the  Protestant  Reli- 
gion," containing  only  that  of  the  Anabaptists ; 
smd  it  was  not  tiU  1733  that  he  added  in  two  more 
volumes  that  of  Davidism,  and  of  the  Quakers.  His 
"Translation  of  Virgil  in  prose,  with  historical  and 
critical  notes,"  began  to  be  published  in  1708,  and 
was  completed  in  6  vols.  12mo.  in  1716.  The  tran- 
slation is  checkered  in  style,  and  is  often  inexcusa- 
bly bold  in  insertion  and  paraphrase ;  but  on  the 
whole,  displays  both  ingenuity  and  industry.  The 
most  elaborate  performance  of  Catron  is  his  "  Roman 
History  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,"  which  em- 
ployed the  greatest  part  of  his  literary  Ufe,  and  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother  Jesuit,  Julian 
Rouill^,  who  is  the  principal  author  of  the  notes. 
It  apneared  in  1737,  with  the  notes,  dissertations, 
ffiedals,  &c.  in  twenty  volumes  quarto.  Rouill^, 
after  the  death  of  his  associate,  added  one  volume 
4to.,  which  brought  the  history  down  to  the  end  of 
Domitian's  reign.  It  has  been  translated  into  Italian 
and  Enelish.     Catrou  died  in  1737. 

CATULLUS  (Caius  Valerius),  an  eminent 
Latin  poet,  was  bom  at  or  near  Verona  about  B.C. 
86.  Coming  young  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  familiarity 
with  some  of  the  principal  persons  in  that  city,  and 
accompanied  the  Protor  Memmius  to  Bithynia.  On 
iis  return  to  Rome,  he  acquired  great  distinction  by 
nis  poems,  and  in  some  of  these  he  was  extremely 
severe  upon  the  private  character  of  Cesar,  who 


nevertheless,  on  a  slight  apology,  was  reconciled  to 
him,  and  adimitted  him  to  his  table.  Catullus  pos- 
sessed  a  villa  at  Tibur,  and  was  much  attached  to  a 
mistress,  whom  he  has  rendered  immortal  by  the 
name  of  Lesbia,  but  whose  real  name  is  said  to 
have  been  Clodia.  The  death  of  Catullus  is  placed 
in  the  Eusebian  chronicle  in  the  year  of  Rome  696 ; 
but  as  he  alludes  in  a  poem  to  the  consulate  of 
Vatinitts,  in  706,  he  must  at  least  have  survived  that 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  Scaliger,  who 
extends  his  life  to  737,  has  been  confuted  in  that 
singular  opinion  by  Bavle.  Catullus  obtained  in 
his  own  time  the  rank  of  one  of  the  principal  Latin 
poets;  but  such  is  the  licentiousness  of  idea  and 
freedom  of  language  in  most  of  his  verses,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  offensive  to  moral  purity.  The 
most  approved  editions  of  Catullus  are  those  of 
Vossius,  Lond.  1684,  and  Utr.  1691 ;  of  Vulpius, 
Batav.  1737;  of  Corradini,  Venet  1738;  and  the 
Variorum,  bv  Grroevius,  with  the  works  of  Tibullus 
and  Properti'oB,  Utr.  1680. 

CATULUS.  See  Qdintus. 

CATZ  (Jambs),  an  eminent  Dutch  statesman 
and  poet,  was  bom  at  Brouwers-haven  in  Zealand, 
in  1577.  He  rose  by  his  merit  to  be  pensioner  and 
keeper  of  the  seals  of  Holland  and  West  FrizeUnd, 
and  stadtholder  of  the  fiefs ;  but  such  was  his  at- 
tachment to  letters,  that  he  resigned  all  his  posts 
for  the  sake  of  study  and  repose.  The  repeated 
persuasions  of  the  states,  however,  induced  him  to 
accept  the  arduous  employ  of  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land in  the  stormy  time  of  CromwelL  On  his  re- 
turn, he  finally  retired  to  one  of  his  estates  at 
Sorgvliet,  where  he  died  in  1660.  His  poems  in 
Dutch,  almost  all  on  moral  topics,  are  very  highly 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  and  have  been  pub- 
lished in  all  sorts  of  forms.  The  latest  edition  of 
his  works  was  in  1726,  2  vols,  folio. 

CAUCHE  (Francois),  a  French  traveller,  who 
published  iu  1651  one  of  the  first  accounts  of 
Madagascar,  where  he  had  passed  three  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Rouen,  and  died  probably  at  Paris, 
where  his  work,  which  was  held  in  great  estimation 
at  the  time,  was  printed. 

CAUCHON  (PiBanx),  bishop  of  Beauvais,  in 
the  15th  century,  rendered  himself  famous,  or  rather 
infamous,  by  the  condemnation  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Historians  represent  him  as  a  fanatical  partisan  of 
the  English,  who  dbgraced  himself  and  his  pro- 
fession by  his  vices  and  cruelty.  The  inhabitants 
of  Beauvais  drove  him  from  his  see  in  1429,  in 
which  year  he  went  over  to  England,  and  busied 
himself  in  plotting  against  his  country.  When  Joan 
of  Arc  was  taken  m  1431,  Cauchon  constituted  him- 
self her  judge,  but  afraid  of  the  popular  anger, 
condemneid  her  only  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
till  the  ISnglish  insisted  upon  his  pronouncing  against 
her,  sentence  of  death.  Cauchon  died  sucraenly  in 
1443,  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  shaving.  He  was 
excommunicated  by  Calixtus  IV.,  and  his  body  was 
disinterred,  and  thrown  to  the  dogs. 

CAULET  (Francis  Stbphbn  dx),  a  French 
prelate,  celebrated  for  his  resistance  to  the  crown  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  in 
1610.  He  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Volusian  in  Foix, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  seriously  occuj^ied  him- 
self in  its  reform.  In  1644  he  was  nominated  to 
tho  bishopric  of  Pamiors,  and  by  his  conduct  me- 
rited the  character  of  one  of  the  most  pious  and 
virtuous  prelates  in  the  kingdom.     He  was,  how- 
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ever,  anfortunate  enoagh  to  be  involved  in  three 
aAdn  of  contest,  which  were  the  source  of  trouble 
And  offence.  The  first  wm  the  signatnre  of  the 
formulary,  which  he  and  three  other  bishops  re- 
fused; but  this  matter  was  compromised  in  1668. 
The  second  was  a  quarrel  with  the  Jesuits,  who 
encroached  upon  the  functions  of  the  lawful  pastors 
in  the  diocese,  and  behaved  to  him  with  personal 
disrespect  The  dispute  was  carried  so  far,  that  he 
found  nimself  obliged  to  excommunicate  three  of  the 
most  refractory.  The  most  important  affiur,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  the  regale,  or  rirht  in  the  crown 
to  nominate  to  benefices  during  the  vacancy  of  a 
see.  This  was  disallowed  in  many  parts  of  the 
kiuffdom,  and  its  exercise  was  suspended,  till,  in 
1763,  the  Chancellor  le  Tellier  signed  an  edict  sub- 
mittinff  to  it  id^  the  dioceses  in  France  without 
exception.  The  bishops  of  Alet  and  Famiers  were 
the  only  prelates  who  ventared  openly  to  withstand 
this  edict ;  and  their  resistance  was  inflexible.  They 
employed  all  the  arms  of  the  church  against  the 
power  of  the  crown ;  and  they  were  supported  by 
rope  Innocent  XL,  the  inveterate  foe  of  Lewis 
XI V.  The  bishop  of  Alet,  who  was  of  a  great  a^e, 
was  suffered  to  die  in  peace.  The  bishop  of  Pamien 
unshaken,  though  alone,  was  at  length  deprived  of 
bis  revenues ;  but  his  party  raised  contributions  for 
his  support  One  of  his  friends,  Le  Pelletier  des 
Touches,  having  sent  him  a  sum  of  money.  Father 
la  Chaise  proposed  to  punish  him  by  a  lettre  de 
cachet  **  No !"  replied  the  king,  "  it  shall  not  be 
said  that  in  my  reign  any  one  was  punished  for 
bestowing  alms."  Caulel  oied  in  1680,  regarded  as 
ft  saint  by  his  diocesans  and  friends,  considered  as 
ft  rebel  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  court,  and  by  the  im- 
partial accounted  a  prejudiced  and  misguided  man 
of  virtue. 

CAU  LI  AC  (Out  op,  in  Latin  Ckudo  de  CauUaeo}, 
ft  physician  of  the  university  of  Montpelier,  and 
celebrated  writer  in  surgery,  flourished  m  the  14th 
century.  Ho  studied  at  Paris  under  Henry  de 
Hermondavilla,  and  was  chamberlain,  chapkii,  and 
physician  to  some  of  the  popes,  particularly  Cle- 
ment VI.  and  Urban  V.  He  was  a  witness  to  that 
dreadful  plague  in  1348,  which  laid  waste  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  In  that  age,  good  surgery  seems 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  extinct ;  whence  Ouido, 
who  revived  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  derived 
through  the  medium  of  the  Arabians,  has  merited 
the  title  of  the  great  restorer  of  that  useftil  art 
His  **  Chirurgiie  tractatus  septem  cum  Antidotorio," 
called  his  "  Greater  Surgery,"  was  written  at  Avig- 
non in  1363.  It  has  undergone  a  great  number  of 
editions,  and  various  translations,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  considered  as  the  stendard  of  practice  in 
France.  He  also  wrote  a  compilation  of  anatomy, 
and  a  compendium  of  physic  and  surgery.  The 
latter  is  called  his  **  Lesser  Surgery." 
CAULAINCOURT.  See  Vicenza. 
CAU  MARTIN  (Louis  Urbain  Lsfbvrb  db), 
born  in  1653,  was  successively  counsellor  of  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  master  of  requests,  intendant  of 
finance,  and  counsellor  of  stete.  He  died  in  1720, 
leaving  behind  him  a  work  entitled  "  Recherches 
Eur  la  Noblesse  de  Champagne." 

CAURROY  (Francis  Eustachb  du),  a  very 
eminent  French  musician,  was  bom  in  1549.  He 
was  master  of  the  chapel  to  the  kings  Charles  IX,, 
Henry  III.  and  IV.,  and  also  canon  of  the  holy 
chapel  in  Pans,  and  prior  of  St  Aioul.     His  con- 


temporaries named  him  (he  prince  of  miiriiiani^ 
and  he  was  much  beloved  bv  Cardiaal  da  P«mMi, 
who  frequently  wrote  Tenee  for  hia  to  eet  to  mnaic^ 
and  composed  a  pompons  epitanh  for  hia  tonb.  He 
died  in  1609,  and  was  buried  in  the  dnwck  !>«• 
grands  Augustine  at  Paris.  Of  his  works*  wliieh 
seem  never  to  have  been  known  out  of  Fxaoeey 
there  remain  a  "  Mass  for  the  Dead, "  for  floor 
voices,  which  used  to  be  sung  annually  in  Ike  e»> 
thedral  uf  Paris  on  the  commemoration  of  tike 
faithful  deceased ;  and  a  book  called  "  Melanges  ^ 
la  Musique  d'  Eustoche  du  Caarroy,"  Paria,  1610L 

CAUSANS  (Joseph  Louis  Yimcsiis  db  Maoi.^ 
BOB  db).     See  Conti, 

CAUSSIN  (Nicholas),  a  learned  French  Jenol, 
bom  at  Troyes  in  1580,  entered  into  the  eociety  of 
Jesuits  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  taught 
rhetoric  with  much  reputotion  at  their  colleges. 
He  afterwards  became  a  celebrated  preacher  tad 
popular  writer,  whence  he  was  chosen  oonfeaaor  to 
Lewis  XIII.  Listening  rather  to  the  dicta  tee  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  than  to  tho  bo> 
cessity  of  keeping  well  with  an  all-powerful  bubI^ 
ter,  he  is  said  tonave  urged  the  king  to  the  reeaQ 
of  the  queen-mother,  contrarj  to  the  will  and  inte- 
rest of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who,  being  mach  the 
abler  politician,  procured  his  dismission  froea  hii 
post,  and  his  eule  to  a  town  in  Britany.  It  wee 
not  till  after  the  cardinal's  death  that  he  i 


to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  the  house  of  the  aocaalT 
in  1651.  He  wrote  several  works  both  in  FrescB 
and  Latin.  Amon^  the  former,  the  moat  popolar 
was  "La  Cour  sainte,"  5  vols.  8vo.,  a  woikef 
morality,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  stories,  rehted 
in  a  trivial  style,  and  doing  more  honour  to  hia 
piety  than  his  iudgment  His  principal  learned 
work  is,  *'  De  Eloquentia  sacra  et  humans^"  1619^ 
4to.,  several  times  reprinted.  He  also  puUiahed^ 
'*  Electorum  symbolonun  et  paraholamm  histori- 
carum  syntagmata ;"  **  Disputes  sur  les  qoatie 
Livres  des  Rois,  touchant  rEducation  des  Princes;** 
"  Apologie  pour  les  Religienz  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jesus  ;'*  "  Symbolica  ^gyptiorum  Sapientia;*'  aad 
some  other  works  of  devotion  and  controversy. 

CAVALCANTI  (Babtholombw),  a  learned 
Italian,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence  ia 
1503.  In  his  youth  he  took  part  against  the 
Medici,  in  the  wars  of  the  Florentines,  and,  after 
the  assassination  of  Duke  Alexander,  and  the  elce> 
tion  of  Cosmo,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  ingratiated 
himself  with  Pope  Paul  III.,  by  whom,  and  by  his 
grandson  Ottevio  Farnese,  he  was  employed  in  va- 
rious importent  negotiations.  He  also  nsefiiQy 
served  Henrv  II.  of  France  in  the  cause  of  the 
Siennese,  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  defend  their 
liberties.  After  the  peace  between  France  and  Spain, 
he  retired  to  Padua,  and  entirely  devoted  himself  to 
letters,  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  cultivate.  He 
died  in  that  city  in  1562.  The  "  Rhetoric'*  of  Ca- 
valcanti,  first  printed  in  1559,  and  several  times 
reprinted,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  works  of  the 
kind  in  that  age.  His  ''Treatises  on  U>e  best  Fonns 
of  Republics,  ancient  and  modern,"  printed  in  1555, 
are  also  valued.  He  had  likewise  written  an  Itahaa 
commentery  on  the  three  first  books  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics;  and  he  translated  into  Italian  the  "Cas- 
trametatiou  of  Polybius." 

CAVALCANTI  (Guido)  was  bom  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  at  Florence,  in  which  city  his  family 
maintained  a  considerable  rank.     His  lather  was  i 
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ft«e  fl|»eciilator  in  pkiloiophy,  whMoe  he  is  placed 
hj  Duite,  in  hii  Inferno,  among  the  condemned 
Epicnreant  in  the  lower  resions;  and  Boccaccio  in- 
timates that  the  son  was  addicted  to  similar  opinions. 
CSuido  seems  to  haye  afFected  a  retired  and  con- 
templative life,  and  to  have  attained  amone  his 
countrymen  a  hish  character  for  philosophical 
knowledge,  as  well  as  for  poetical  talents.  The 
devotion  of  the  times  led  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  St  James  of  ComposteUa,  one  fruit  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  an  amorons  attachment  to  a  lady 
at  Toulouse.  He  could  not  avoid  engasing  in  the 
civil  contentions  of  his  country,  and  was  par- 
ticularly the  enemy  of  Corso  Donati,  one  of  the 
principal  persons  in  Florence,  who  attempted  to 
procure  his  assassination  on  his  pilgrimage.  In 
the  year  1300  he  was  banished  with  his  party  to 
Seresano ;  but  falling  siclc  through  the  unheallhi- 
ness  of  the  place,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence, where  he  died  in  that  year,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  succeeding.  Guide  is  only  known  to  posterity 
Irf  his  poems ;  they  are  elegant  and  correct,  for  the 
times  in  which  they  were  written,  and  consist  of 
aonnets  and  canzoni,  printed  at  Florence  in  1527, 
in  a  collection  of  ancient  Italian  poets. 

CAVALIER  (John),  son  of  a  peasant  in  the 
aaountaans  of  the  Cevennes,  distinguished  himself 
mm  a  successful  leader  of  the  Camuards,  or  Pro- 
teetants  of  that  country,  whom  persecution  drove 
into  rebellion  against  ueir  sovereign  Lewis  XIY. 
Cavalier  was  in  the  humble  situation  of  a  journey- 
man  baker,  when  his  own  enterprising  conrsj^, 
and  the  aid  of  a  prophetess  of  the  party,  raised  bun, 
at  the  age  of  twen^-three,  to  the  ranlL  of  a  princi- 
pal leader.  He  was,  according  to  Voltaire,  a  little, 
uiir  man,  of  a  mild  and  agreeable  aspect  Among 
the  sect  he  bore  the  name  of  David ;  and  with  so 
much  mUitary  skill  did  he  conduct  his  faithful 
band  among  the  fastnesses  of  that  wild  district, 
that  he  foiled  [the  attempU  of  the  Marshal  de  Mon- 
trevel  to  reduce  him,  and  obliged  the  Marshal  do 
ViUars  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  him.  On  re- 
ceiving hostases,  he  descended  from  the  mountains 
and  went  to  Nismes,  where  he  received  an  amnesty, 
and  was  taken  into  the  king's  service  as  colonel  of 
a  regiment,  which  he  was  to  raise  from  his  people, 
on  condition  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
He  was  even  introduced  at  Versailles,  where  the 
haughty  Lewis  (then  humiliated  by  the  battle  of 
Blenheim)  saw  this  rebeUions  peasant  secured  by  a 
treaty  against  his  resentment,  and  honoured  with 
his  own  commission.  Cavalier,  however,  found 
himself  so  narrowly  watched,  that  he  thought  it  ad- 
Tisable  to  withdraw  to  Piedmont,  whence  he  passed 
into  Holland  and  England.  He  took  a  commission 
under  the  latter  power,  and  commanded  a  regiment 
of  French  refugees  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  which 
engaged  a  baUalion  of  their  countrymen  on  the 
other  side  with  such  fury  that  great  part  of  both 
were  left  on  the  field.  Cavalier  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  where  he 
lived  to  forget  all  his  origined  fanaticism,  and  pre- 
served only  his  courage  and  military  talents. 

CAVALIERI  or  CAVALLERIUS  (Bomaven- 
turb),  an  eminent  mathematician  and  friar  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuati  of  St.  Jerome,  was  born  at 
Milan,  in  1598,  professed  mathematics  at  Bologna, 
and  was  the  disciple  of  Galileo  and  friend  of  Tor- 
ricelli.  He  died  m  1647,  author  of  "  Dirertorium 
Gencrale  Uranometricum;'*  "Le  Spechio  Ustorio 


overo  Trattato  delle  Settioni  Coniche ;"  an  ingeni- 
ons  treatise  on  conic  sections.  **  Geometria  In- 
divisibiiibus  continuomm  nova  quadam  rarione 
promote ;"  and  a  second  edition  in  1653 ;  "Trigono- 
metria  Plana  &  Sphnrica,  Linearis  &  Logarith- 
mica,'*  *'  Exercitattones  Geometries  Sex,"  4to. 
Cavalieri  is  considered  the  inventor  of  the  infinite^ 
simal  calculus  in  Italy. 

CAVALLERH  (John  Baptist),  an  lUlian  en- 
graver,  practised  his  art  with  great  success  at  Rome, 
from  1560  until  1590.  He  died  in  that  city  in 
1597. 

CAVALLI  (Francois),  a  celebrated  Italian 
organist,  bom  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  resided  principally  at  Venice, 
where  he  was  chapel-master  at  the  church  of  St. 
Mark.  He  wrote  several  operas,  one  of  whichp  en- 
titled Xerxes,  was  represented  at  Paris  in  1660. 
Cavalli  was  still  living  in  1672. 

CAVALLINI  (Pibtro),  an  Italian  painter,  and 
disciple  of  Giotto,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1259,  and 
died  there  in  1344.  His  mosaic  over  the  entrance 
of  St  Peter's  is  much  admired,  as  well  as  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child  in  the  church  of  Ara  CobU  at  Rome» 
which  is  considered  to  be  his  best  performance. 
Some  writers  fix  his  birth  in  1279,  and  his  death 
in  1364. 

CAVALLO  (TiBBRius),  an  ingenious  natural 
philosopher  of  the  last  century,  was  oom  at  Naples, 
March  dOth,  1749.  Being  intended  for  some  com- 
mercial employment,  he  was  sent  to  England  in 
1771.^  but  tne  recent  discoveries  at  that  period  in 
the  physical  sciences,  particularly  electncitv,  at- 
tracted  his  attention,  and  ultimately  inducea  him 
to  devote  himself  to  philosophical  pursuits.  He 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  England ;  and 
being  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he 
contributed  a  number  of  papers  to  the  Transactions 
of  that  learned  bodv.  He  also  wrote  **  A  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  Electricity,"  republished  in  an 
enlarged  form  in  1795, 3  vols.  8vo. ;  "  An  Essay  on 
Medical  Electricity ;"  <*  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature 
and  Properties  of  Air,"  4to. ;  "  The  History  and 
Practice  of  Aerostation;"  "  Mineralogical  Tables," 
foHo ;  *'  A  Treatise  on  Magnetism ;"  and  a  few 
other  tracts.  He  died  in  London,  December  26L 
1809. 

CAVANf LLES  (Anthony  Josbph),  a  Spanish 
naturab'st,  bom  at  Valencia  in  1745,  received  hie 
education  among  the  Jesuits,  and  embraced  the 
ecclesiastical  profession.  Being  chosen  tutor  fa 
the  sons  of  tne  Duke  del  Infantado,  he  acconu 
panied  that  nobleman  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself 
closely  to  botanical  studies.  In  1801  he  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Madrid, 
where  he  died  in  1804.  His  works  are  numerous^ 
including  "Elementary  Principles  of  Botany;" 
"  A  Botanical  Dissertation  on  the  Sida,  and  other 
Plants  having  affinity  with  it,"  2  vols.  4to.  with 
plates ;  "  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Planta 
which  grow  naturally  in  Spain,  or  are  cultivated 
there  in  Gardens,"  6  vols,  folio ;  "  The  History  of 
Valencia,"  2  vols,  folio. 

CAVAZZI  (John  Anthony),  a  native  of  Mon- 
tecuculo,  in  Modena,  distinguished  as  a  Capuchin 
missionary  to  Congo,  at  the  invitation  of  the  king 
of  which  country  he  went  out,  with  several  others 
in  1654,  to  teach  Christianity.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  a  seal  which  sometimes  brought  him 
into  great  danger,  destroying  the  idols  of  the  ne- 
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groes,  and    reDrimanding  the  native  princea   and 

grandees  for  taeir  habits  of  polygamy.  In  1658 
e  took  up  his  residence  at  Zingha,  foi  the  purpose 
'  of  acting  as  confessor  to  the  queen  of  Matamba, 
who  had  embraced,  renounced,  and  again  adopted 
Chtistianity.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1668,  and 
after  having  refused  a  bishopric,  went  back  to 
Africa  in  1670,  as  superior  general  of  his  order. 
After  passing  some  years  at  Coi^,  he  came  back 
to  Italy,  and  died  at  Genoa,  in  1692.  His  memoirs, 
relating  to  the  countries  in  which  he  had  resided, 
were  published  in  Italian,  in  1687,  folio,  and  were 
translated  into  French,  in  1732,  5  vols.  12mo. 
under  the  title  of  "  Relation  historique  deTEthiopie 
occidentale,"  by  Father  LabaU 

CAVE  (Willi A.M),  a  learned  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  bom  in  1637,  at  Pickwell 
in  Leicestershire,  of  which  parish  his  father  was 
Tector.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Jobn*8-college, 
Cambridge;  and,  in  1662,  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Islington,  and  some  time  afterwards 
was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  He  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinitv  in  1672 ;  and  becoming 
distinguished  as  a  writer,  he  had  various  successive 
prefermeuts,  of  which  those  that  he  retained  to  the 
last  were  a  cauonry  of  Windsor,  and  the  vicarage 
oflsleworth.  He  died  at  Windsor  in  1713,  and 
was  buried  in  Islington  church,  where  a  monument 
is  erected  to  his  memory.  From  this  barren  sketch 
of  his  life,  it  appears  that  the  history  of  his  works 
comprised  all  of  consequence  that  is  known  con- 
cerning him.  Of  these,  the  principal  are,  **  Primi- 
tive Christianity;  or,  the  Religion  of  the  ancient 
Christians  in  the  first  Ages  of  the  Gospel  ;**  1672, 
several  times  reprinted ;  "  Tabulee  EcclesiasUca ;" 
*' Tables  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Writers,"  1664; 
*'  Antiquitates  Apostolicn ;  or,  the  Historv  of  the 
Lives,  Acts,  and  Martyrdoms  of  the  holy  AposUes 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  two  EvangelisU  S.  S.  Mark 
and  Luke,"  1676,  fol.;  "  Apostolici;  or,  a  History 
of  the  Lives,  Acts,  Deaths,  and  Martyrdoms,  of 
those  who  were  contemporaries  with,  or  immedi- 
ately succeeded  the  Apostles ;  as  also  of  the  most 
emineut  of  the  primitive  Fathers  for  the  first  300 
Years,"  1677,  fol. ;  "  A  Dissertation  concerning 
the  Government  of  the  ancient  Church,  &c." 
1683,  8vo. ;  *'  Ecclesiastici ;  or,  the  History  of  the 
Lives,  Acts,  Writings,  of  the  most  eminent  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church  that  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century,"  1682,  fol.;  "  Chartophylax  Ecclesias- 
ticus,"  1685,  8vo. ;  this  is  an  improvement  of  the 
Tabulae  Ecclesiasticse  above  mentioned,  and  a  kind 
of  abridgment  of  the  following  great  work :  "  Scrip- 
torum  Ecclesiasticorum  Historia  Literaria,"  2  vols, 
folio,  1688,  1698;  this  was  reprinted  at  Geneva  in 
1 705  and  1720 ;  and  a  new  edition,  with  the  au- 
thor's improvements  and  additions  during  the  laat 
twelve  years  of  his  life,  was  printed  by  subscription 
at  Oxford  in  1740,  1743,  2  vols.  fol. ;  it  is  a  very 
learned  and  valuable  work,  and  contains  Dr.  Cave's 
justification  of  himself  from  some  criticisms  of  Le 
Clerc.  He  published  besides  some  single  sennons, 
and  a  tract  m  the  controversy  against  the  dissent- 
ers. Dr.  Cave  was  a  man  of  deep  and  extensive 
learning,  a  tolerably  elegant  writer  in  Latin  and 
Enelish,  and  a  florid  preacher.  His  lon^  study  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  may  have  siven  him  a  bias 
in  favour  of  the  authority  of  the  fathers  and  early 
writers,  with  which  more  enlarged  inquirers  have 
charged  him.    Jortin  (Bern,  on  Eccles.  Hist)  be- 


stows Ml  him  the  epithet  of  "  tiie  whitewaaher  of 
the  ancients."  He  was  warmly  attached  to  tha 
doctrine  asd  discipline  of  the  church  of  finrlaiid, 
to  which,  as  his  m&ti  reversd  notlwr,  he  iJiJicates 
his  greatest  work. 

CAVE(EDWAJtD),  as  English  prfntcr,  the  foonder 
of  the  Geatlemaft's  Magaxine,  was  bom  at  NewtoD  in 
Warwickshiiein  1^1,  and  educated  atRagbjechooL 
His  first  oecupakkm  was  that  of  clerk  to  a  collector 
of  the  excise  in  the  country,  which  he  is  stated  to  have 
left  in  disgust  at  having  an  insolent  and  perverse 
mistress.  He  then  went  to  London,  and  pat  lum- 
self  apprentice  to  a  printer,  and  havine  engaged 
in  business  at  St.  John's  gate,  SmithfieH  he  there 
published,  in  January  1731,  the  first  number  of  the 
Gentleman's  Manzme.  "The  invention  of  this 
new  species  of piuilication,"  says  Dr.  Kippis,  ''may 
be  considered  as  something  of  an  epocoa  in  the 
literary  history  of  this  country.  The  periodical 
publications  before  that  time  were  almost  wfaoQy 
confined  to  political  transactions  and  to  foreign  and 
domestic  occurrences."  Mr.  Cave  afterwards  ob. 
tained  a  place  in  the  post-office ;  but  was  deprived 
of  it  on  account  of  his  having  resisted  some  atNues 
relative  to  the. privilege  of  franking  letters.  He 
died  January  10,  1754. 

CAVEDONE  (  Jahxs),  an  Italian  painter,  of 
singular  character  and  foitune,  was  bom  in  1590 
at  Sassuolo  in  the  Modenese.  His  fhther,  an  apo- 
thecary by  profession,,  turned  him  out  of  doors  when 
verv  young ;  and  he  was  ohUged  for  a  maintenance 
to  become  a  page  to  a  gentleman  vrho  was  an 
amateur  of  pamting,  and  possessed  a  cabinet  of 
pictures.  Cavedone  employed  his  leisure  in  copy- 
ing these  with  a  pen,  and  performed  in  sach  a 
manner,  that  his  master  took  him  for  instmction  to 
Annibal  Carracd.  Other  writers,  however,  say  that 
Cavedone  was  the  son  of  an  ordinary  painter,  and 
was  sent,  at  the  expense  of  his  native  town,  to  study 
at  Bologna  in  the  school  of  the  Carracci.  What- 
ever was  the  occasion  of  his  engaging  in  the  art  of 
painting,  his  progress  was  wonderful;  and  his 
drawings  were  mule  with  soch  truth,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  such  facility,  that  he  excited  the 
envy  of  his  feUow-scholars.  He  was  for  a  consi. 
derable  period  a  disciple  of  Annibal  Carracci,  and 
improved  himself  by  studying  the  works  of  'htiaa 
at  Venice ;  and  was  some  time  at  Rome  assisting 
Guide  in  his  labonrs.  At  length  he  returned  to 
Bologna,  and  married,  but  had  not  long  proceeded 
in  this  brilliant  career,  when  domestic  calamities 
began  to  enfeeble  his  mind.  He  lost  a  son  by  the 
pl^ue ;  his  wife  was  thought  to  be  possessed ;  he 
nimself  fell  ill,  and  for  a  while  laid  aside  his  pencil 
for  the  practice  of  devotional  exercises.  A  fafl 
from  a  scaffold  was  thought  further  to  have  con- 
tributed to  weaken  his  understanding.  His  affairs 
became  deranged;  and  this  once  excdlent  artist 
was  suffered  to  become  so  poor  as  to  paint  ex  veiot 
for  a  wretched  maintenance.  He  became  a  public 
mendicant ;  and  at  length,  foiling  in  a  fainting-fit 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  Bologna,  was  carried  to  a 
stable,  where  he  expired  in  his  eightieth  year.    The 

Snncipal  of  his  works  are  at  Bologna,  and  by  thdr 
agradation  mark  out  the  gradual  failure  of  his  ta- 
lents. 

CAVENDISH  (Sir  William),  bom  in  Suffolk 
about  1505,  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Woisey 
as  gentleman-usher,  and  on  the  fall  of  that  prdate 
refused  to  desert  him.     His  singnlar  fidelity,  toge- 
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Cber  with  tlw  abilitiei  wbkb  he  pomtKd,  attraetod 
the  adniratioA  of  tko  kinB,  who  look  him  into  Ui 
•  own  Mmco-;  aad  in  1540  ha  was  appointed  one  of 
the  attditon  of  the  court  of  augmentation,  and  won 
nfler  obtained  a  gnuit  of  aerenl  hndthips  in  the 
conntf  of  Herefofd.  In  1546  he  reeenred  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  waa  made  treaearer  of 
the  chamber  to  hie  majeetj,  and  iwom  of  the  priiry- 
conndl,  which  hononrt  were  eontinned  and  in- 
eieased  by  Edward  VI.  and  Qneen  Mary,  in  whose 
reign  he  died  in  1557.  He  had  three  wiTee ;  by 
the  last  of  whom  he  had  Henry  Gavendish»  William, 
first  earl  of  Deronshire,  Charles,  and  three  daughters. 
His  only  work  is  a  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in 
which  he  draws  a  flattering  pioUue  of  his  old 
master,  affirming  that  the  kingdom  was  never  better 
regulated  than  under  his  administration.  This  work 
was  first  printed  in  1641,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Negotiations  of  Thomas  Wolsey^  &c. ;"  but  the 
only  correct  copy  is  that  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  his 
Bcclesiastical  Biography,  1810. 

CAVENDISH  or  CAIIDISH  (Thomas),  an 
^eminent  navigator  and  naval  adventurer  in  the 
•reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of  William 
Oavendish,  Esq.  of  Trimlev  St  Martin  in  Suffolk, 
-where  he  was  bom,  and  whose  estate  he  inherited. 
■Having,  however,  by  attendaaee  on  the  court,  and 
•ntering  into  the  expensive  gallantries  of  the  time, 
consumed  almost  all  nis  property,  he  resolved  upon 
practising  the  expedient  to  retrieve  his  aflkirs^ 
which  was  then  common  to  needy  and  enterprising 
wien,  a  predatory  voyage  against  the  settlements  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  public  and  formidable  enemy  of 


his  country.  The  fleet  he  fitted  out  consisted  only 
of  three  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  120,  60,  and  40 
tons,  manned  with  123  persons  of  all  qualities.  Of 
this  small  squadron,  equipped  with  necessaries  Ibr 
two  years,  he  himself  took  the  command,  and  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  the  21st  of  July,  1586.  After 
touching  at  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa,  he  stretched 
over  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  which  he  ran 
along  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Magellan. 
These  he  entered,  and  spent  from  January  6th  to 
February  24th  in  passing  them,  having  met  with  in 
his  course,  at  a  place  which  he  property  named 
Port  Famine,  the  wretched  remains  of  a  Spanish 
eolony  sent  two  years  before  to  form  a  settlement 
in  that  inhospitable  clime.  On  reaching  the  South- 
sea  he  turned  northwards,  and  soon  came  to  the 
scene  of  action,  where  he  had  various  encounters 
with  the  Spaniards,  in  which  his  men  displayed  a 
great  superiority  of  courage ;  and  notwithstandiuff 
oieir  small  number,  were  aole  to  do  much  mischief 
though  not  without  several  losses.  They  burnt 
Paita,  Acapulco,  and  some  other  settlements,  took 
several  ships  and  destroyed  others,  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  New  Spain;  and  at 
length,  off  California,  in  November,  1587,  per- 
formed the  extraordinary  exploit  of  capturing  with 
their  much  reduced  force  the  Spanish  admiral's 
ship  of  700  tons,  well  manned,  and  richly  laden. 
Mr.  Cavendish  now  resolved  on  coming  home  with 
his  booty;  and  taking  his  departure  flrom  California 
on  November  19th,  with  his  two  larger  vessels,  the 
smallest  being  destroyed,  he  croMed  the  mat 
South-sea  to  the  Ladrones  in  forty-five  days. 
Thence  proceeding  through  the  Indian  archipelago, 
he  passM  the  straits  of  Java,  ran  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  on  September  9,  1588,  arrived  at 
Plymouth,   having  spent  two  years,  one  month. 


nineteen  days»  in  cirGumnavi|^ting  the  globe ;  the 
shortest   period    in    which   it  ha4  hitherto  been 
effected.    The  fome  aad  wealth  accruing  from  this 
expedition  induced  Mr.  Cavendish  to  plan  another 
in  1591,  on  which  he  sailed,  August  26th,  having 
under  his  command  "three  taU   ships  and  two 
barks,"  snitably  equiroed.     But  this  adventure, 
though  undertaken  witn  so  much  more  adequate 
means  than  the  former,  proved  nothing  but  a  series 
of  disasters  and   disappointments.     Internal  dis- 
sensions, sickness  and  tempestuous  weather  gra- 
dually diminished  the  fleet,  and  rendered  all  his 
plans  abortive.    The  chief  success  was  the  taking 
of  the  town  of  Santos  in  Braxil ;  but  the  long  stay 
of  the  captoTS  materially  injured  their  ftirther  de- 
signs.     With  part  of  his  squadron,  Mr.  Cavendish 
entered  the  straits  of  Magellan  in  April,  1592: 
but,  arriving  at  an  improper  season,  he  was  forced 
into  a  bay,  where  his  men  underwent  inexpressible 
hardships  firom  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  want  of 
provisions.    After  losing  a  large  proportion  of  his 
crews,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  intention  of 
crossing  the  South-sea,  and  proposed  to  proceed  to 
China  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  he  was 
persuaded  first  to  return  to  the  coast  of  Braxil. 
Here  he  met  with  great  losses  in  some  rash  at- 
tempts   to  pillage    uie   towns,    which  were   now 
alarmed  ana  prepared.    He  was  deserted  by  part 
of  his  men,  controlled  by  the  mutinous  disposition 
of  the  rest,  and  prevented  from  executing  his  re- 
neated  endeavnnrs  of  returning  to  the  straits  of 
Magellan  and  sailing  to  the  South-sea.    Sickness, 
fotigue,  and  chagrin  at  last  put  an  end  to  his  life; 
but  at  what  pkoe  is  not  certaw. 

CAVBNDISH  (William,  duke  of  NewcasUe), 
a  distinguished  leader  on  the  king's  party  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  was  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Cavendish,  and  bom  in  1592.  He  appeared  to 
much  advanta^  at  the  court  of  James  I.,  who 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  Bath  when  very  young ; 
and  after  he  had  oome  to  the  possession  of  a  large 
estate  by  the  death  of  his  fother,  raised  him  to  the 
Mrage  in  1620,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Ogle,  and 
iscount  Mansfield.  He  continued  in  favour  with 
Charles  I.,  and  in  the  third  year  of  that  king  was 
advanced  to  the  higher  title  of  earl  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tjme.  Being  naturally  inclined  to  show  and 
magnificence,  hb  attendance  on  court  involved  him 
in  expenses  beyond  his  income;  but  he  was  in  some 
measure  rewarded  by  the  honourable  trust  com- 
mitted to  him  in  1638,  of  the  tutelage  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  IL  This  office,  how- 
ever, from  some  disgusts,  he  was  induced  to  resign 
in  1640,  thouffh  his  seal  for  the  king's  service  was 
unabated ;  and  on  the  approach  of  hostilities  between 
him  and  the  parliament,  the  earl  was  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  staunch  royalists.  In  1642  he  had 
the  king's  orders  to  take  upon  himself  the  care  of 
the  town  of  Newcastle  and  tne  four  adjacent  coun- 
ties ;  and  soon  after  he  received  a  commission  con- 
stitnting  him  general  of  all  his  mijesty's  forces 
raised  north  of  Trent,  with  very  ample  powers. 
By  great  exertions,  and  the  ex|»enditure  of  large 
sums  from  his  own  fortune,  he  levied  a  oonsiderame 
army,  with  which  he  maintained  for  some  time  the 
superiority  of  the  king's  cause  in  the  north.  One 
of  nis  most  splendid  actions  was  a  complete  victorv 
obtained  over  Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax,  on  Adder 
toa-heath  near  Bradford,  which,  however,  he  is  said 
not  to  have  improved  to  the  best  advantage.    On 
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tiM  adtuiceof  tlie  Scoteh  army  into  Bngluid,  and 
it!  jonction  with  thoM  of  Fainu  and  Hanche 
the  marauis  of  NeweaaUe  (to  this  title  he  was  now 
pomoted)  threw  himielf  into  York,  which  was  toon 
invested  oy  the  three  armies.    Here  he  sulEiired  a 
three  montiis'  siege,  from  which  he  was  at  lenjrtb 
relicTed  by  the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert    But 
this  commander,  not  contented  with  the  service  he 
had  performed,  resolved  upon  engaging  the  enemy, 
for  which  he  pleaded  positive  orders  from  the  king. 
The  marquis  of  Newcastle  opposed  this  intention, 
and  it  appears  that  the  fatal  battle  of  Marston- 
ttoor  (fought  July  2d,   1644)  began  without  his 
being  a||>pri8ed  of  it     He  took  his  part  in  it,  how- 
ever, with  his  usual  courage,  which  never  failed 
him  in  the  day  of  battle ;  but  the  event  was  the  al- 
most total  destruction  of  his  infentry.     Such  was 
his  chagrin  and  his  despair  of  the  royal  cause  in 
consequence  of  this  defeat,  that  he  took  shipping  at 
Scarborough,    and  abruptly  left  the  kingdom,  to 
which  he  did  not  return  till  the  restoration.     He 
passed  much  of  his  time  at  Antwer]^  with  his  lady, 
often  labouring  under  great  pecuniary  distresses, 
but  without  suffering  his  spirits  to  sink.    At  length, 
after  an  absence  of  eightoen  years,  he  returned  with 
his  royal  master,  who,  in  1664,  conferred  on  him 
the  dignity  of  a  dukedom.     He  died  December  25th, 
1676,  and  was  buried,  together  with  his  duchess,  in 
Westminster-abbey,  where  a  most  sumptuous  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  their  memories.     He  left  one 
son,  in  whom  the  tiUe  of  Newcastle  in  the  Caven 
dish  fhmily  became  extinct    The  doke  of  New- 
castle ranks  amon^  the  noble  anthon  of  his  country. 
His  ffreat  work  is  a  book  of  horsemanship,  first 
published  in  French  at  Antwerp  in  1658,  and  after- 
wards, in  a  somewhat  different  form,  in  English, 
Lond.  1667,  foL    The  duke  also  wrote  some  come- 
dies, which  were  received  with  applause,  at  the  time, 
but  were  not  able  to  rescue  themselves  from  ob- 
livion. 

CAVENDISH  (Maroarst),  duchess  of  New 
castle,  second  wife  to  the  preceding,  was  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  of  Essex,  and  from  her  tender 
years  displayed  a  great  attachment  to  study.  Visit- 
ing Oxford  m  164^  where  the  court  then  resided, 
she  so  distinguished  herself  as  to  be  appointed  one 
of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 
She  accompanied  her  majesty  to  France,  and  at 
Paris  first  saw  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  then  a 
widower,  who  married  her  in  1645.  When  he  was 
leinsteted  in  his  fortunes  and  honours  after  the 
restoration,  she  chiefly  devoted  herself  to  the  com- 
position of  plays,  poems,  letters,  philosophical  dis- 
courses, orations,  &c.  in  which  she  became  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  voluminous  writers,  at  least  of 
her  sex,  upon  record ;  her  works  at  length  amounts 
ing  to  thirteen  folios,  ten  of  them  in  print.  It  can- 
not be  affirmed  that  she  added  mucn  splendour  to 
the  character  of  a  noble  author,  having  brought 
little  to  the  task  but  an  unbounded  passion  for 
uttering  her  thoughts  upon  paper,  however  crude  or 
trifling.  She  kept  a  number  of  younr  ladies  about 
her  person,  some  of  whom  slept  within  call,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  rise  at  any  hour  and  take 
down  her  thoughts,  lest  she  should  forget  them  be- 
fore  morning.  She  seldom  bestowed  the  trouble  of 
revision  on  her  works,  '*  least,"  as  she  said,  "  it 
should  disturb  her  following  conceptions."  Her 
writings  are  now  so  completely  consigned  to  oblivion, 
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ENDISH  (William),  fint  dmkm  of  1 
shire,  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  patriotioB, 
son  of  William,  third  earl  of  DevoStshiie^  wi 
in  1640,  and  brought  into  pnbUc  life  as  kniglit  ef 
the  shire  for  the  county  of  DNsrby  as  soon  as  he  was 
of  age.  He  distinguished  his  spirit  and  prisimil 
courage  on  various  occasions,  public  and  private; 
and  in  1677  commenced  that  firm  oppositioB  to  the 
arbitrary  measures  carried  on  bv  the  inimsteii  ef 
Charles  II.,  which  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  oqk 
of  the  most  determined  and  resolute  friends  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  He  was  intimntdy  eoft. 
nected  with  the  patriotic  Lord  Russell,  and  joined 
him  in  all  the  constitutional  proceedings  adopted 
for  the  security  of  free  government  and  toe  Pntest- 
ant  religion.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  §amaA  a 
tendency  in  some  of  the  opposition  party  to  pioeccd 
to  illeffal  and  dangerous  measures,  lie  withdrew 
from  their  meetings.  Y*t  his  friendship  for  Laid 
Russell  continued  nnabated.  He  iq>nennMl  as  a 
witness  in  his  favour  on  his  trial ;  ana  ercn  mads 
him  the  generous  proposal  of  pramotiDg  his  escape 
when  under  sentence  of  death,  oy  changing  dothss 
with  him  in  prison— a  haaardons  attraipt^  whish 
Lord  Russell  would  not  permit.  After  the  ***nrtM» 
of  that  nobleman.  Lord  Cavendish  testified  Us  n- 
soect  for  his  memory  by  marrying  his  eldest  son  Is 
his  friend's  daughter.  He  succeeded  to  his  fitfbsirs 
title  in  1684,  and  being  considered  as  one  ef  tht 


most  formidable  opponente  of  King  James's  arhi- 
trury  designi^  attempto  were  made  by  the  cout  Is 
intimidate  hun,  but  without  effect  A  nsh  aetfoa 
of  his,  in  strikinc  within  the  verge  of  the  court  a 
gentleman  who  hsS  offended  him,  caused  him,  how^ 
ever,  to  be  fined  in  the  exorbitant  sum  of  dO^OOOl, 
and  the  bond  he  was  obli^  to  give  for  paymcal 
was  held  as  a  pledge  against  him.  After  tlus,  ha 
retired  into  the  country,  and  employed  himself  m 
improving  his  magnificent  house  of  Chatsweitk 
where  he  displayed  his  taste  in  arohitectore  and 
decoration._^On  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Onnei^ 


the  earl  of  Devonshire  was  one  of  the  first  y 
clared  for  him.  He  secured  the  town  of  Derby,  and 
received  at  Nottingham  the  Princess  (aftervaids 
Queen)  Anne,  whom  he  conducted  to  her  consort  M. 
Oxford.  Ho  strenuously  supported  all  the  measnica 
which  led  to  the  transferring  of  the  crown  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  acted  as  lord-high> 
steward  on  the  occasion.  In  consequence,  honoeis 
and  dignities  of  all  kinds  were  heaped  upon  him; 
and  in  1694  be  was  advanced  to  the  titles  of  mar- 
quis of  Hartington  and  duke  of  Devonshire.  His 
parliamentary  conduct,  however,  was  free  and  iade- 

gendent ;  and  though  a  firm  supporter  of  the  throne^ 
e  occasionally  resisted  what  he  thought  unjnst  pro- 
jects. He  reteined  all  his  poste  under  Queen  Anne, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  for  treating 
on  the  union  with  Scotland.  He  died  in  Ausos^ 
1707,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age ;  and  the 
following  inscription  was,  by  his  own  direction, 
placed  upon  his  monument: 

**  Wilheunus  Dux  Devon.  Bonorum  Prindpum  Fi- 
delis  Subditus,  Inimicus  et  Invisus  Tyrannis.'* 
William  duke  of  Devonsjure,  a  faithful  subjed  to 
good  orinces,  hating  and  hat?d  by  tyrsnts.*' 


I        good  o] 
{This  nobh 


that  probably  scarcely  any  English  scholar  living  |  This  nobleman  had  a  strong  tincture  of  the  gal 
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lantey  of  the  age,  both  in  love  sad  fighting.  His 
manner  was  dignified;  his  spirit  bold  and  free.  He 
was  well  accomplished  in  polite  arts  and  studies, 
and  occasionallT  amused  himself  in  poetical  compo- 
sition,  of  which  two  pieces  were  published,  "  An 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary/'  and  "An  Al- 
Insion  to  the  Bishop  ot  Cambray's  Sttpplement  to 
Homer." 

CAVENDISH  (LordFBBDBRicK),  the  third  son 
of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  bom  in  1729,  entered 
into  the  army,  and  arrived  at  the  rank  of  fields 
marshaL  Having  been  takenprisoner  at  the  battle 
of  St  Cas,  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  1758,  the 
French  commander  offered  to  release  him  on  his 
parole,  and  when  he  declined  the  &vour  as  one 
which  he  could  not  conscientiouslv  accept,  because 
on  his  return  to  England  he  should  think  it  his 
duty  to  vote  as  a  member  of  parliament  for  supplies 
lor  carrying  on  the  war  against  France :— "  Let  not 
that  prevent  you  from  returning  home,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  '*  for  we  should  no  more  object  to  your 
voting  in  parliament,  than  to  jout  getting  children, 
lest  they  should  some  day  assist  in  the  conquest  of 
France."  Lord  F.  Cavendish  died  in  1803. — Loan 
JoHif,  brother  of  the  preceding,  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  politician.  Ue  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  under  the  ministry  of  the  marquis  of 
Bockiogham,  in  the  American  war;  and  he  was  a 
oonsUnt  opponent  of  Lord  North,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  died  in 
1796. 

CAVENDISH  (Henrt),  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent  philosophers  of  his  day,  was  bom  at  Nice,  on 
the  loth  of  October,  1731.  .He  was  the  son  of 
Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  and  grandson  of  William 
second  duke  of  Devonshire.  l&  received  his  school 
education  at  an  establishment  at  Hackney,  and 
went  afterwards  to  Cambridge,  where  he  at  once 
devoted  himself  to  mathematics  and  philosophy. 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1760,  and  continued  for  almost  fifty  years  to  con- 
tribute to  its  Traasactions,  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  papers  that  have  ever  appeared 
in  that  collection.  They  relate  principally  to  che- 
mical and  electrical  subjects,  and  are  expressed  in 
language  which  affords  a  model  of  concise  and  un- 
affecteo  modesty,  and  exhibits  a  precision  of  ex- 
perimental demonstration,  commensurate  to  the 
judicious  selection  of  the  methods  of  research,  and 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  argumentative  induction. 
An  enumeration  of  their  titles  will  afford  some  idea 
of  the  diversificHl  labours  of  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moir. In  the  Transactions  for  1766,  will  be  found 
three  papers  of  his  containing  Experiments  on 
Factitious  Air ;  and  between  that  year  and  1809, 
the  following:  Experiments  on  Rathbone-Place 
Water;  An  Attempt  to  Explain  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Phenomena  of  Electricity  by  meaus  of  an 
Electric  Fluid ;  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Royal  Society  to  consider  a  method  of  se- 
curing the  Powder  Magazine  at  Purfleet ;  an  ac- 
count of  some  experiments  to  imitate  the  effects  of 
the  Torpedo  by  Electricity;  Account  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Instruments  used  at  the  Royal  Society's 
House;  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  best  method  of  adjusting  Thermo- 
meters; Account  of  a  new  Eudiometer;  Observa- 
tions on  Mr  Hutchins's  Experiments  for  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  cold  at  which  Quicksilver 
Freezes ;  Experiments  on  Air ;  Account  of  Expe- 


riments made  at  Hudson's  Bay,  relating  to  Fn 
Mixture ;    On   the  Conversioa  of  a  Mixture   ol 
DephlogistiGated  and  Phlogisticated  Air  into  Ni- 
trous Acid,  by  the  Electric  Shock ;  On  the  Height 
of  the  Luminous  Arch  which  was  seen  on  February 
23,  1784;  On  the  Civil  year  of  the  Hindoos,  &c. ; 
Experiments   to  determine   the    Density   of  the 
Earth ;  and  on  an  Improved  Method  of  dividing 
Astronomical  Instruments.    Having  particularisea 
his  various  papers,  we  should  state  that  all  his  most 
important  investigations  were  conducted  upon  the 
prmciples  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  with  which 
he  had  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted,  in  order 
to  apply  them  to  an  explanation  of  the  laws  of 
electricity.     He  thus  satis&ctorily  explained  the 
theory  of  the  singular  properties  exhibited  by  elec- 
trical fishes,  pointing  out  that  distinction  between 
common  and  animal  electricity  which  the  brilliant 
discovery  of  galvanism  has  since  contributed  to 
confirm.    But  it  is  his  researches  relative  to  hy- 
drogen g[as,  or  inflammable  air,  that  have  contri- 
buted principally  to  his  celebrity  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence.   As  early  as  1766  he  ascertained  the  extreme 
comparative  levitv  of  that  species  of  air ;  a  disco- 
very on  which  is  rounded  the  practice  of  aerostation. 
This  was  followed  by  the  very  important  discovery 
of  the  composition  of  water  by  the  union  of  oxyflea 
and  hydrogen  gases,  which  when  mixed  tofteuier 
in  proper  proportions,  and  set  on  fire,  produce  a 
quanti^  of  water  exactly  answering  to  tne  weight 
(X  its  aerial  principles.    On  this  fact  depends  the 
exi>lanation  of  many  natural  phvnomena;  and  the 
antiphlogistic  theory  of  chemistry  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure founded  upon  it.    Mr.  Cavendish  closed  a 
calm  and  studious  life  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1810,  leaving  it  is  said,  property  to  the  value  of 
£1,200,000.    The  last  words  that  he  uttered  were 
characteristic  of  his  unalterable  love  of  method  and 
subordination ;  he  had  ordered  his  servant  to  leave 
him  and  not  return  till  a  certain  hour,  intending 
to  pass  his  latest  moments  in  the  tranquillity  of 
perfect  solitude ;  but  the  servant's  impatience  to 
watch  his  master  diligently  having  induced  him  to 
in&inge  the  order,  he  was  severely  reproved  for  hia 
indiscretion,  and  took  care  not  to  repeat  the  offence 
until  the  scene  was  finally  closed.     He  was  sin- 
gularly reserved  in  his  habits,  and  being  publicly 
complimented,  one  evening,   at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  without 
speaking  a  woid.     <*  It  was. probably,"  says  Cuvier, 
"  either  the  reserve  of  his  manners,  or  the  modest 
tone  of  his  writings,  that  preserved  him  the  un- 
common distinction  of  never  having  his  repose  dis- 
turbed either  by  jealousy  or  criticum.     Like  his 
countryman   Newton,  whom  he  resembled  in  so 
many  other  respects,  he  died  full  of  years  and 
honours,  beloved  even  by  his  rivals,  respected  by 
the    age    which  he    had  enlightened,   celebrated 
throughout  the  scientific  world,  and  exhibiting  to 
mankind  a  perfect  model  of  what  a  man  of  science 
ought  to  be,  and  a  splendid  example  of  that  success 
which  is  so  eagerly  sought,  but  so  seldom  obtained." 
CAWTHORN   (Jambs),  bom  at  Sheffield  in 
1719,  is  known  as  author  of  the  "  Perjured  Lover," 
a  poem ;  as  well  as  of  some  other  poetical  pieces 
collected  after  his  decease,  and  printed  in  1771,  in 
one  8vo.  volume.     He  was  lulled  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  in  the  year  1761. 

CAXTON  (William),  memorable  as  the  first 
introducer  of  the  art  of  printing  into  England,  was 
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in  the  Weald  of  Kent  abont  theyeu  1410. 
After  a  common  domettic  edncation,  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  Mr.  Robert  Larger  an  eminent  mereer 
in  London,  who  in  1439  wae  lord  mayor  of  that 
city.    Cazton  served  his  master  futhftilly;  and» 
soon  after  his  death,  went  abroad  as  agent  or  ikotor 
of  the  mercer's  company  in  the  Low-conntriei,  in 
which  occupation  he  spent  abont  twenty-three  yean. 
There  he  acquired  a  knowled|(e  of  the  continental 
languages,  and  pich  a  reputation  for  commercial 
exnerience,    that    he    was   joined  with    Richaid 
TViietehill,  Esq.  in  a  commission  granted  by  Ed* 
ward  IV.,  in  1464,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
the  treaty  of  commerce  suDsistiuff  between  that 
king  and  Philip  duke  of  Burgunay.    He  seems 
afterwards  to  have  held  some  office  in  the  house- 
hola  jf  the  Lady  Margaret  of  York,  wifoof  Cbailes 
duke  of  Burcundy.    Caxton's  residence  in  those 
countries  mode  him  acquainted  with  the  new  iu- 
yention  of  printing,  then  pmctised  in  Holland  and 
Flanders ;  and  he  had  a  laudable  ambition  of  ac- 
quiring the  art,  and  introducing  it  into  his  native 
count^.    At  the  instigation  of  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  translaied    from  the    French  a  work 
which  he  entiUed  "  The  Recayell  of  the  History  of 
Trore,"  &c«  and  got  it  printed  at  Cologne ;  himself 
having,  as  he  says,  **  at  great  charge  and  expense 
practised  and  leaimed  to  ordain  the  said  Ytook  in 
print"    lu  date  is  147  L    After  this,  he  proceeded 
to  piint  other  works  abroad;  till  haTin|:  provided 
himself  with  all  the  necessaries  for  carrying  on  the 
art,  he  settled  in  England,  and  had  a  workroom 
in  Westminster-abbey,  where  iu  1474  he  published 
Uie  first  book  ever  printsd .  in  this  oountry,  which 
was  a  translation  from  the  French  of  a  work  "  On 
the  Game  and  Play  of  Chesse."    A  story  is  in- 
deed related  by  Richard  Atky  ns,  Esq.  in  his  Original 
and  Growth  of  Printing,  of  the  earuer  introduction 
of  printing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  by  means  of 
one  Corsellis  a  Dutchman,  who  was  bribed  to  come 
over  to  England  with  his  art,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  Mr.  Tumour,  assisted  by  our  Cax- 
ton  ;  and  a  book  printed  at  Oxford  with  the  date 
1468  is  adduced  in  proof  of  the  fact.    But  the  au- 
thenticity  of  this  account  is  disputed  by  some  of  the 
best  judges;  and  were  it  well  founded,  it  refers 
only  to  the  printing  of  one  book,  and  that  with 
wooden  bloch,  not  with  the  improved  invention  of 
fiuile  tvpeif  which  Caxton  used.    Caxton  diiigentiy 
proceeded  in  the  practise  of  his  art  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years,  in  which  he  had  produced  between 
fifty  and  sixty  specimens  of  his  labour,  a  great  part 
of  them  translations  from  the  French,  and  upon  the 
whole  well  chosen,  to  infuse  a  taste  for  literature 
and  promote  good  morals.    He  died  in  1491,  and 
was  buried  at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Though 
his  claims  as  a  scholar  are  small,  and  no  improve- 
ment of  the  typographical  art  is  ascribed  to  him, 
yet  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for  his 
share  in  naturalizing  one  of  the  most  admirable  of 
all  inventions,  and  from  which  so  much  peculiar 
honour  and  benefit  has  accrued  to  this  island.    The 
Biographia  Britanniea  contains  a  very  elaborate 
account  of  Caxton,  and  all  his  performances,  in  the 
manner  of  an  antiquarian  inquiry ;  from  which  it 
was  thought  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  to  extract  the  foregoing  narration. 

CAYLUS  (Ann-Claudk-Philip  db  Tobisbx, 
dbGbimoard,  db  Pbstbls,  db  Lbtt,  count  of), 
aa  iilustriotts  amateur  of  the  fina  arts,  was  born  at 


Paris  in  1G93.    He  early  entered  intotibo  i 
servioa,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Catalnma  m 
I71I,  and  at  the  sie{|e  of  Fribarg  in  17ia     Tko 
peace  of  Rastadt^  which  put  an  end  to  his  cwwar 
of  arms,  opened  a  new  field  to  his  active  disposiliea> 
Having  bom  his  youth  acquired  a  love  of  tho  aa1^ 
he  resMved  to  study  them  among  the  relica  of  aoti- 
quity ;  and  in  1715,  joining  the  train  of  tke  FreMch 
ambassador  to  the  Forte,  he  visited  the   niina  ef 
Ephesns,    Colophon,  and  other  {>1aces  of  anaant 
renown  in  Lesser  Asia  and  Greece.     Ho  t€»ok  the 
only  practicable  method  of  travelling  in  secnritj 
through  these  now  barbarous  regions^  by  dothiag 
himsuf  in  a  simple  sarment,   taking  vrith  him 
nothings  of  value,   and  hiring  the  escort  of  two 
banditti  belonging  to  the  principal  band  of  robbeo 
in  the  country,  imh  large  promises  of  reward  on 
his  safe  return.    By  these  means  he  viewed  with 
peculiar  advantage  scenes  to  which  Enropenm  have 
rarely  penetrated,  and  brought  back  a  rich  eoUectian 
of  drawings  and  descriptions.  He  returned  to  Fimnee 
in  1717,  and  afterwards  visited  London  and  aosse 
other  European  countries.  At  leneth  be  sat  down  t» 
the  uninterrupted  study  of  the  elegant  aita^  cveiy 
branch  of  which  became  the  object  of  kis  porsvit. 
In  1731  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  tbe  Academy 
of  FuatiBg  and  Senlpbire ;  and  aa  a  proof  of  ha 
attachment  for  this  boov,  he  composed  tho  lives  ef 
the  principal  artists  who  belonged  to  it.     For  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  members,  he  coQedad 
in  three  works  all  the  new  subjects  for  paiBting 
which  he  had  met  with  in  the  perusal  of  the  writeit 
of  antiquity.     He  also  founded  an  annual  ptiae  for 
the  best  dnwing  or  model  afker  nature  of  a  head 
expressive  cf  some  particular  passion ;  and,  at  his 
own  expense,  caused  to  bo  eugrraved  the  bcAutifol 
colourea  drawings  of  Pietro  Santo  Bartoli,  aiade  at 
Rome  after  ancient  paintings.   In  1 742  the  Acad«By 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Uttres  constituted  him  one 
of  their  honorary  members.     This  distinction  en- 
gaged him  in  diugent  inquiries  respecting  sevenl 
curious  subjects  of  ancient  art ;  such  as  uie  Egyp- 
tian mode  of  embalming,   the  preparation  of  the 
papyrus,  the  transportation  of  enormons  blocb  of 
stone  from  one  extremity  of  Egypt  to  the  other,  ftc 
He  elucidated  many  difficult  passages  in  the  elder 
Pliny  relative  to  the  arts ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
chymist  he  recovered  the  secret  of  tinging  marhl^ 
and  of  encaustic  painting.    More  than  forty  acade- 
mical dissertations  attest  his  industry  and  erudi- 
tion ;  and  he  consulted  the  future  improvement  ef 
artists  in  the  knowledge  of  costume,  by  institntiBg 
a  prize  for  a  dissertation,  in  which  the  qistoms  of 
antiquity  should  be  explained  from  monnmeats. 
The  reputation  of  the  Count  de  Caylos  extended 
throughout  Europe,  and  caused  him  to  be  ateocistsd 
to  the  principal  learned  academies.    At  the  headef 
classical  antiquaries,  he  frequentiy  received  valu- 
able presents  of  relics  of  antiquity  from  strangers. 
He  was  himself  the  liberal  Macenas  of  talents  Kod 
literature ;  and  by  a  mode  of  life  of  extreme  siss- 
plicity  in  other  respects,  was  enabled  to  indulge  his 
taste  both  as  a  collector  and  a  patron.    His  mocsl 
character  was  highly  amiable— cheerfol,  good-ha- 
moured,  polite,  strictiyjost,  an  enemy  to  fiatteiy, 
and  indifforent  to  honours-— he  was  a  true  practical 
philosopher.    He  ]^reserved  a  state  of  good  health 
to  ait  advanced  period,  and  died,  after  a  abort  coa- 
finement,  at  Paris  in  1765,  aged  seventy-thres. 
Hif  principal  work  is  a  '*  Collection  of  Bgyptisa, 
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Btnucan,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Gaulish  Antiquities," 
7  vols.  4to.,  of  which  the  last  appeared  in  1767, 
with  an  eloge  of  the  author  by  Mr.  le  Beau.  Of 
the  others,  besides  what  have  been  noticed,  are, 
*■  The  History  of  the  Theban  Hercules,  taken  from 
▼arions  authors,"  8vo.  1758 ;  **  A  Discourse  on 
ancient  Pictures ;"  and  several  romances  and  fairy 
tales,  by  which  he  relaxed  from  more  serious 
^udies. 

GAZES  (Pbtbb  Jambs),  a  French  painter  of 
•eminence,  was  bom  at  Pans  in  1676,  and  display- 
ing an  early  inclination  for  design,  was  placed  for 
instruction  first  with  FeikMi,  and  afterwards  in  the 
aehool  of  Houasse  senior.  The  manner  of  this 
master  being  too  mechanical  for  his  taste,  he  re- 
<ceived  lessons  from  Boulogne  the  elder,  and  pro- 
fited so  much  under  him,  that  he  was  reckoned  his 
^e«t  scholar,  and  obtained  several  academical  prizes. 
His  merit  caused  him  to  be  nominated  one  of  the 
king's  pensioners  at  Rome ;  but  a  change  of  the 
ministry  prevented  this  from  taking  effect  and  for 
ever  limited  him  to  the  instruction  his  own  country 
Afforded.  He  was  received  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Painting  in  1703,  and  soon  began  to 
distinffuish  himself.  His  first  works  wero  subjects 
of  faUe  in  the  gallery  of  the  Marquis  de  Cleram- 
baut  He  fixed  his  reputation  by  a  large  picture 
displayed  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  on  every 
first  of  May,  representing  the  Woman  with  an  issue 
of  blood ;  a  piece  well  composed,  and  in  a  mud 
tone  of  colouring.  He  opened  a  school,  whicn  be- 
came much  frequented.  His  mild  and  polished 
manners,  and  enlarged  understanding,  acquired 
him  the  friendship  of  persons  of  taste.  The  academv 
was  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  raised  him  through 
the  degrees  of  adjunct,  professor,  governor,  and 
director,  to  that  of  chancellor.  He  pursued  almost 
exclusively  the  first  wilk  of  painting,  that  of 
history ;  and  mav  be  reckoned  an  exception  to  the 
tnaxim  that  excellence  in  the  art  is  only  to  be  ac- 
4|aired  in  Italy.  His  compositions  are  grand  and 
veil  studied,  marked  by  elevated  conceptions,  large 
and  flowing  drearies,  correct  drawing,  and  a  good 
style  of  colouring.  He  lost  his  fscnlties  some  time 
before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1754,  at  the 
«ge  of  seventy-eiffht 

CAZOTTE  (Jaqitss),  a  native  of  Dijon,  and 
mayor  ef  Pierry,  near  Epemay,  distinguished  for 
hag  writings,  and  his  unfortunate  fate.  He  was, 
for  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  dragged  to  the  Abbaye 
prison,  in  1792,  and  when  the  fatal  month  of  Sep- 
tember came,  his  daughter,  aged  seventeen,  who  had 
ahared  his  confinement,  accompanied  him  to  the 
bloody  tribunal,  when  he  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  assassins.  His  daughter,  however, 
repelled  the  blows  that  were  aimM  at  him,  and 
with  such  effect  that  the  murderers,  astonished  at 
her  conduct,  permitted  her  and  her  father  to  escape. 
Casotte  was,  however,  again  arrested,  and  guillo- 
tined on  the  25th  of  September  1792,  aged  seventv- 
two.  As  an  author  he  is  known  by  several  ligbt 
burlesque  poems,  comic  operas,  &c.  His  pieces 
were  published  together  under  the  title  of  *<GSnvres 
Badines  et  Morales  de  Gazotte,*'  3  vols. 

CAZWINI  (Zacharia  Bbn  Mohammsd),  an 
Arabian  naturalist,  bom  at  Gaswin  in  Persia,  from 
which  place  he  received  his  name.  Of  the  circum- 
•lanees  of  hii  life  we  only  know  that  he  was  cadi  of 
Wacith  and  Hfllah,  and  died  in  the  year  128a 
Hit  noft  impoitim  work  if  t&titUd,  "  The  Won- 


ders of  Nature  and  the  Peculiarities  of  Creation, ' 
of  which  Ideler,  professor  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, has  published  the  Chapter  on  the  Constellations 
of  the  Arabians,  and  of  wnich  there  are  fragments 
in  Bochart's  HieroKoUcon^  in  Ouseley's  Oriental  Col- 
lections, and  Wahl*s,  Jahn's  and  De  Lacy's  Amb. 
CrestomatMas, 

CBBA  (Ansoldo),  an  Italian  poet,  who  was 
bom  at  Genoa  in  1565,  and  died  m  1623^  was  a 
copious  writer  in  verse  and  prose.  In  the  former 
he  wrote  two  heroic  poems,  '*  L'Esther,"  and  "  II 
Furio  Camillo ;"  but  he  chiefly  excelled  as  a  dra- 
matic poet ;  and  two  of  his  tragedies,  the  "  Gemelle 
Capoane,"  and  the  "  Alcippo,"  were  thought  worthy 
bv  the  Maivquis  Maffei  of  being  inserted  in  the 
Theatro  Italiano.  Ceba  also  wrote  a  Roman  history 
in  Italian,  a  collection  of  academical  exercises, 
some  orations,  &c. 

CEBES,  a  philosopher  of  Thebes,  and  disciple 
of  Socrates,  is  the  supposed  author  of  an  allegorical 
piece  called  "  Pinax,"  or,  "The  Tablet,*'  repre- 
senting a  picture  of  human  life.  Gronovius  pub- 
lished the  first  complete  edition  of  it  from  a  MS^ 
in  the  king  of  France's  library,  in  1689.  It  is  now 
usually  printed  with  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus, 
as  a  proper  work  for  students  in  the  Greek  language. 

CeCCO  (d*Ascoli),  whose  proper  name  was 
Francesco  de  gli  Stabili,  was  bom  at  Ascoli,  about 
1257.  He  was  distinguished  in  poetry,  theology, 
medicine,  mathematics,  and  mechanics ;  and  as  a 

Eroof  of  his  proficiency  in  the  latter,  he  is  said  tp 
ave  j^roposed  to  the  people  of  Ascoli  to  brin|f  the 
Adriatic  under  their  walls,  from  which  it  is  sis 
leagues  distant  The  common  account  of  the  in- 
cidents  of  his  life  is  embarrassed  with  anachronisms ; 
but  it  appears  that  he  had  at  least  an  epistolair 
conrespondence  with  Dante,  and  that  their  friend- 
ship was  broken  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  cri- 
ticized the  Commedia  of  that  extraordinary  genins. 
He  was  invited  to  Avignon  by  Pope  John  aXII., 
in  order  to  become  his  orst  physician ;  and  in  1323 
he  was  made  professor  of  astrology  and  philosophy 
at  Bologna,  in  which  office  he  remained  three  years, 
and  there  he  published  his  "  Gommentariea  on  the 
Sphere  of  John  da  Sacrobosco."  These  were  at- 
taucked  by  Dino  del  Garbo,  a  fomous  physician  of 
the  time ;  and  an  accusation  before  the  inquisition 
of  Bologna  was  founded  on  them,  because  he  taught 
that  incantations  and  other  wonderfiil  things  miff ht 
be  effected  by  means  of  demons  inhabiting  the  nrst 
sphere,  llie  sentence  of  the  inquisition  enjoined 
a  penance  upon  Cecco,  and  deprived  him  of  the 
right  of  ever  again  reading  lectures  on  astrology. 
Disgusted  with  Bologna,  he  removed  to  Florence, 
whither  he  was  invited  as  physician  and  astrologer 
to  Charles  duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  King  Robert, 
who  then  governed  that  city.  Here  he  again  fell 
under  the  notice  of  the  inquisition,  either  on  ac- 
count of  pretended  prophecies,  or  of  heretical 
opinions  concerning  the  influence  of  the  stars  over 
the  human  character  and  conduct;  and  such  was 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  of  whom  the  principal 
was  Dino  del  Garbo,  who  was  probably  jealous  of 
his  authority  at  court,  that  he  was  capitally  con- 
demned and  brought  to  the  stake  at  rlorence  in 
1327.  Dino,  his  enemy,  died  a  few  days  after  him, 
overwhelmed  with  regret,  as  is  said,  for  the  crael 
event  of  which  he  had  been  the  active  promoter. 
Cecco  wrote,  besides  the  commentaries  which  gave 
rise  to  his  condemnation,  a  potm  in  teOa  ttma^  ea- 
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titled  "  L'Acerba/'  which  was  a  medley  of  physics, 
morals,  theology,  and  judicial  astrology,  of  little 
poetical  merit ;  yet  such  was  the  temporary  fame  of 
the  author,  that  it  had  gone  through  nineteen  edi- 
tions in  1546. 

CECIL  (William,  Lord  Burleigh),  an  eminent 
English  statesman,  son  of  Richard  Cecil,  master  of 
the  robes  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  born  in  1520,  at 
Bourn  in  Lincolnshire.  He  studied  at  SL  John's- 
college,  Cambridge,  and  was  thence  removed  to 
Gray's-inn  for  the  purpose  of  entering  on  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  ;  out  the  credit  he  acquired  in  a 
dispute  concerning  the  power  of  the  pope,  with  two 
Irish  priests,  having  introduced  him  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  king,  he  had  the  reversion  of  the  place 
of  custoi  brevium  conferred  upon  him,  and  was  en- 
couraged to  push  his  fortune  at  court  He  married, 
for  his  first  wife,  the  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  and 
was  by  his  brother-in-law  recommended  to  the  fa- 
Tour  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  so  powerful  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  under  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Somerset.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  that 
reign,  Cecil,  who  had  lost  his  first  wife,  took  for  a 
second  the  daughter  of  Sir  Antony  Cook,  director 
of  the  king's  studies,  and  herself  a  lady  of  great 
learning.  Thus  supported,  he  rose  in  1547  to  the 
post  of  master  of  requests,  and  in  1548  to  that  of 
secretary.  In  consequence  of  a  court  intrigue,  he 
lost  hit  place^  and,  with  others  of  the  duke  of 
Somerset's  friends,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ; 
but  he  was  soon  liberated ;  and  in  1551  was  rein- 
stated in  his  office,  knightGNJ,  and  sworn  a  member 
of  the  privy-council.  So  warily  did  he  steer  amid 
court  factions,  that  the  foil  of  his  patron  Somerset 
did  not  shake  him;  and  his  personal  influence  with 
the  voung  king  caused  him  to  be  treated  with  re- 

gara  and  deference  even  by  the  haughty  Northum- 
erland.  He  used  ^reat  caution  with  respect  to 
taking  a  part  in  the  disposition  of  the  crown  by  the 
dying  pnnce  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane  G/ey ;  and 
on^Eoward's  decease,  he  excused  himself  from 
drawing  up  the  proclamation,  declaring  that  lady's 
accession,  and  from  writing  a  justification  of  her 
title,  in  both  which  dangerous  tasks  Northumber- 
berland  would  have  enga^d  him.  This  conduct  se- 
cured him  a  gracious  reception  from  Queen  Mary  ; 
and  though  his  refusal  to  change  his  religion  caused 
him  to  forfeit  his  office,  yet  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  delegates  to  bring  over  Cardinal  Pole  to 
England.  In  1555  he  attended  the  cardinal  and 
other  commissioners  who  went  to  the  Continent  to 
treat  of  a  peace  with  France.  On  his  return,  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  county  of  Lincoln  in 
Parliament;  and  ne  honourably  distinguished  him- 
self in  opposing  a  bill  attempted  to  be  brought  in 
for  confiscating  the  estates  of  fugitives  on  account 
of  religion.  His  foresight  led  him  into  a  timely 
correspondence  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  his  counsels  were  of  great  use  in  her  critical 
situation.  She  gratefully  acknowledged  his  ser- 
vices on  her  accession,  in  1558 ;  and  in  the  first 
formation  of  her  ministry,  appointed  him  privy- 
counsellor  and  secretary  of  sUte.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  reign  in  which  Cecil  took  the  lead 
was  the  settlement  of  religion ;  an  arduous  business 
which  he  conducted  with  great  prudence  and  mode- 
ration. The  recovery  of  the  coin  from  its  state  of 
debasement  was  another  important  concern  in 
which  he  engaged  with  success.  He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  who  effected  the  convention  of 


Leith  and  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  as  a  i 
for  this  service,  the  post  of  the  master  of  the  ^ 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1561.  The  genenl 
tenor  of  Cecil's  politics  was  of  the  pmdent  and 
cautious  kind,  avoiding  open  hostilities,  but  cairyiog 
on  secret  negotiations  and  party  intrigues  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  in  order  to  avert  the  dan- 
gers witli  which  his  own  was  threatened.  Hiis 
system,  in  the  main,  corresponded  with  the  inrlina 
tions  of  his  mistress ;  and  though  Leicester  and  her 
other  favourites  occasionally  drove  her  into  move 
open  and  spirited  measures,  and  gained  iempotsry 
triumphs  over  Cecil,  yet  his  influence  vras  the  most 
steady  and  durable  during  his  whole  ministry.  la 
the  suppression  of  the  northern  rebellion  he  dis- 
played ail  the  resources  of  his  wisdom  and  policy ; 
and  such  was  the  sense  Elisabeth  entertained  of  hs 
services  on  that  occasion,  that  she  raised  him  to  1^ 
peerage  in  1571,  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Burleigh; 
and  the  next  year  made  him  knieht  of  the  garter, 
and  raised  him  to  the  post  of  loid  high-treasnrer. 
The  success  with  which  he  had  opposed  the  macfai^ 
nations  of  the  popish  party  caused  him  to  incur  ths 
most  rancorous  hatred  from  the  Jesuits,  and  ths 
emissaries  of  Spain,  which  was  aggravated  by  ths 
part  he  took  in  the  unhapi)y  (ate  of  Mary  ^«eea  if 
Scots.  He  is  charged  with  havine  been  deeply 
concerned  in  all  the  dark  intrigues  which  drove  her 
from  her  throne,  and  kept  her  a  prisoner  in  Bor- 
land. After  the  discovery  of  Baoington's  conspi^ 
racy,  he  never  ceased  urging  her  trial  and  con- 
demnation, and  he  was  in  consequence,  for  sesas 
time,  a  victim  to  the  hy^ritical  resentment  ex- 
pressed by  Elizabeth  against  all  the  actors  in  the 
catastrophe  of  her  execution.  At  the  time  of  the 
threatened  Spanish  invasion.  Lord  Borleighdrew 
up  the  plans  for  defence,  and  his  eldest  son  served 
on  board  Lord  Howard's  fleet  Not  long  alter,  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  wife  threw  him  into  a  state  of 
melancholy,  which  made  him  desirous  of  retiring 
from  public  business,  especially  as  his  son  Robert 
began  to  stand  high  in  the  queen's  fovour.  He 
was  persuaded,  however,  to  keep  his  employments; 
and  to  the  verv  last  he  exercised  his  usual  industry 
in  fulfilling  the  various  duties  of  his  station,  and 
was  stiU  regarded  as  at  the  head  of  Elizabeth's 
counsellors.  One  of  his  latest  efforts  was  to 
effectuate  a  peace  with  Spain,  which  he  thought 
might  be  obtained  on  eood  terms ;  and  when  this 
measure  was  vehemently  opposed  bv  the  high- 
spiiited  earl  of  Essex,  who  expected  to  acquire 
fame  and  credit  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Lord 
Burleigh,  without  replying,  pointed  out  to  him  im 
a  prayer-book  the  words,  "  Men  of  blood  shall  not 
live  out  half  their  days."  This  great  minister,  in 
the  possession  of  all  that  could  render  old  age  happy 
and  honourable,  died  in  the  bosom  of  his  nunily  in 
1598,  having  passed  his  seventy-seventh  year. 
Without  any  thing  that  indicates  genius,  Cecil  hsd 
all  that  wisdom  of  experience,  that  knowledge  of 
mankind,  that  patience,  and  indefatigable  applica- 
tion, which  fit  a  man  for  the  management  of  great 
and  complicated  affairs,  and  insure  final  success 
If  his  politics  were  in  some  instances   dark  and 


crooked,  they  were  periiaps  such  as  peculiar  emer- 
gencies rendered  in  some  de|free  necessary,  aiKl 
certainly  well  suited  the  disposition  of  his  misttesi, 
to  whom  he  was  ever  a  most  faithfol  servant.  In 
his  private  character,  he  was  enough  of  the  courtier 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  advantages  ofleied  hiR 
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by  circumstances,  yet  with  a  fund  of  probity  which 
conciliated  esteem.  His  manner  of  living  was  noble 
and  splendid,  yet  regulated  by  such  a  spirit  of  true 
economy,  that  he  raised  a  considerable  fortune, 
thonsh  not  more  than  might  very  reasonably  be 
acquired  from  the  great  posts  he  so  long  occupied. 
His  early  and  constant  occupations  as  a  statesman 
did  not  allow  him  to  shine  in  any  other  capacity ; 
yet  be  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  few  Latin 
verses,  and  moral  and  historical  tracts ;  and  a  great 
number  of  his  letters  on  business  are  still  extant. 

CECIL  (RoBXRT,  earl  of  Salisbury),  second  son 
of  the  former,  was  bom,  according  to  the  common 
account,  about  the  year  1550 ;  but  good  reasons  are 
given  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Biogr.  Britan.  to 
place  the  date  of  his  birth  thirteen  years  later.  He 
was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  and  a  distorted  frame 
of  body,  whence  he  was  brought  up  at  home,  under 
his  learned  mother  and  an  excellent  tutor,  till  it 
was  time  to  send  him  to  SL  John's-college,  Cam- 
bridge. By  his  father  he  was  instructed  in  the  arts 
of  a  courtier  and  statesman;  and  after  being 
knighted,  and  sent  as  assistant  to  the  earl  of  Derby, 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  he  was  in  1696 
appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  second  secretary  of 
state  with  Sir  Francis  Walsingham :  when  that 
minister  died,  he  was  made  principal  secretary,  and 
continued  in  that  post  as  long  as  he  lived.  The 
earl  of  Essex  was  an  opposer  of  his  advancement, 
for  which  reason  he  was  a  principal  instrument  in 
the  disgrace  and  unfortunate  end  of  that  eminent 
nobleman.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  was  peculiarly  at- 
tentive, as  a  minister,  to  maintain  correspondences 
with  all  foreign  courts,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to 
defeat  many  contpiracies  against  his  sovereign  and 
eoantry.  He  supported  the  dedining  years  of 
Elisabeth  by  his  vigour  and  prudence ;  yet  did  not 
to  for  neclect  his  own  interest  as  to  overlook  the 
fevonr  of  the  successor.  He  kekl  a  leeret  cor^ 
leapondaace  with  the  king  of  Seotsi  look  measures 
Id  insure  his  qoiet  mheritanoe  of  the  crown  at 
Elisabeth's  decease,  and  was  aoooidingly  continued 
aa  the  pkce  of  piime-minitter  at  the  accession  of 
Jamst.  Under  the  new  nifpik  he  was  presently 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  bcinff  created  baron  of 
Easenden  in  1603,  Viscount  Cranbonm  in  1604, 
and  earl  of  Salisbury  in  1605.  In  the  same  year, 
the  chancelloithip  of  Cambridge,  and  order  of  the 
garter,  were  adaed  to  his  honours.  In  political 
aflhirs,  he  stood  apart  from  the  Spanish  interest, 
which  was  weighty  at  court,  opposed  the  designs  of 
the  pomsh  party,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  cause,  insomuch  as  to  be  branded 
with  the  title  of  puritan.  James  seems  not  to  have 
loved  him,  but  could  not  do  without  him ;  accord- 
ingly, on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  lord-high- 
treasurer,  in  1608,  Lord  Salisbury  was  chosen  as 
the  fittest  person  to  succeed  him.  The  thoughtless 
profusion  of  the  king  had  rendered  this  a  post  of 
much  difficulty;  and  in  replenishing  the  royal 
coffers,  besides  practising  many  useful  and  just 
expedients,  he  had  recourse  to  various  methods 
deemed  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  He  was,  how- 
•ever,  doubtless  the  ablest  minister  in  that  reign, 
and  on  most  occasions  faithfully  consulted  the  good 
of  the  nation,  which  he  well  understood.  He  was 
equally  sedulous  in  business  with  his  fhther,  and 
by  his  application  brought  himself  into  a  bad  state 
of  healtn,  which,  uniting  with  an  originaUy  weak 
conitittttion,  put  an  early  period  to  his  life  in 


1612,  at  Marlborough,  whilst  on  his  way  from 
London  to  Bath.  Lord  Salisbury  was  accounted  to 
surpass  his  fother  in  subtlety  and  acuteness  of 
genius ;  but  this  quality  in  him  was  thought  to  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  a  crooked  and  treacherous 
system  of  policy,  which  made  him  faithless  to  all 
with  whom  he  was  concerned  in  public  affairs. 
The  hard  fate  of  the  illustrious  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
is  in  great  measure  charged  upon  him ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  ingratiated  himself  with  his  weak  master 
by  feeding  him  with  those  arbitrary  maxims  of 

fovemment  of  which  he  was  speculativelv  so  fond, 
le  likewise  showed  an  avaricious  disposition  in  the 
lucrative  bargains  he  contrived  to  make  with  the 
crown,  and  in  other  methods  of  aggrandising  his 
fortune.  His  natural  temper  was  mild,  gentle, 
and  courteous ;  and,  though  in  the  height  of  power, 
he  met  death  with  philosophical  tranquillity.  *'  Ease 
and  pleasure,"  said  he,  in  his  last  illness,  "  quake 
to  hear  of  death ;  but  my  life,  full  of  cares  and 
miseries,  desireth  to  be  «Ussolved.**  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  against  the  papists,  of  several 
letters,  dispatches,  and  parliamentary  speeches,  and 
of  some  notes  on  Dr.  Dee's  discourse  on  the  refer- 
mation  of  the  calendar. 

CECILIA,  the  name  of  several  saints  in  the 
Catholic  church,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
one  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  music,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year  220. 
As  the  legend  goes,  she  was  betrothed  to  a  young 
pagan,  contrary  to  her  wishes,  having  embraced 
Christianity,  and  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  vurginity. 
As  soon  as  Valerian  (which  was  the  name  of  the 
bridepoom)  appeared,  she  forbade  his  approach, 
assuring  him  that  an  angel  of  the  Lord  protected 
her  innocence.  Valerian  left  the  church,  and  was 
converted ;  and  when  he  returned,  saw  the  protect- 
ing angel,  who  presented  them  both  with  crowns  of 
heavenly  roses  and  lilies.  Valerian  was  shortly 
after  b«ieaded  by  the  Roman  prefect  Almachius ; 
and  Cecilia  was  ordered  to  nrepare  for  death,  unless 
she  would  consent  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods. 
Upon  her  refusal,  she  was  thrown  into  a  baUi  of 
boiling  water,  where  she  was  found,  the  day  after, 
unhurt  She  was  then  ordered  to  he  beheaaed,  but 
the  executioner,  after  having  inflicted  three  blows, 
found  himself  unable  to  separate  the  head  from  the 
body.  She  lived  for  three  days  afterwards,  exhort- 
ing the  faithful  and  giving  alms  to  the  poor.  Such 
is  the  story  of  St.  Cecilia;  but  how  she  came  to  be  the 
patron  saint  of  music,  the  only  prominent  character 
in  which  she  is  known  to  posterity,  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

CECROPS,  first  king  of  Athens,  whose  history 
goes  into  the  fabulous  times,  is  said  to  have  been 
an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  to  have  brought  over  a 
colony  of  people  inhabiting  the  Saitic  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  whom  he  settled  on  the  rock,  afterwards  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Athens.  This  event,  according 
to  the  Eusebian  chronology,  took  place  about  1556 
B.C.  He  built  a  fortress  here,  called  Cecropia; 
took  possession,  by  force  or  persuasion,  of  the  adja- 
cent country  of  Attica,  then  inhabited  by  a  bar- 
barous people ;  divided  it  into  districts,  introduced 
laws,  polity,  and  religion  ;  and  deserved  to  be 
reckoned  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  state.  His 
power  and  authority  were  shoiKH  by  the  title  of 
C^cropida,  which  the  Athenians  assumed  from  his 
time  to  that  of  Erectheus.  By  his  wife  Amofis;' 
daughter  of  Acteus,  the  principal  native  loia  of  the 
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eonntry,  he  left  three  daughters.  He  U  said  to 
have  reigiMd  abore  fifty  jean.  Of  hk  suoceasors 
tiU  Erectheus  very  little  is  known ;  but  a  second 
Cecrops  is  placed  seventh  in  the  list  of  Athenian 
kius  given  by  anthon. 

CEDRENUS  (Gborgk),  a  Greek  monk,  ilou. 
fished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleyenth  century, 
and  wrote  annals,  or  an  epitome  of  general  history, 
ham  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of 
Isaac  Comnenus,  in  1057.  This  work  is  no  more 
than  a  compilation  from  different  authors;  and 
be  has  shown  little  jndgmont  or  cittical  skill  in 
bis  extracts.  His  work  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Xjlander,  and  nrinted  at  Basil  in  1566 ;  and 
an  edition  was  issuea  from  the  royal  press  at  Paris 
in  1647,  with  the  notes  of  Father  GK>ar,  and  the 
glossary  of  Fabrot 

CELESTINE  I.,  Pope,  a  native  of  Roma,  the 
son  of  one  Priscus,  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  on 
the  death  of  Bonifttoe  in  432.  Soon  after  his  elect- 
ion an  appeal  was  made  to  him  eoncerning  Antony, 
bishop  of  Fnssala  in  Africa;  respecting  whose 
canse  GelesUne  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  which 
had  been  given  by  the  bishops  of  Numidia.  An- 
other appeal,  from  Apiarios,  presbyter  of  Sicca, 
which  had  been  pending  dating  the  time  of  the 
two  former  popes,  and  was  renewed  to  Colestine, 
terminated  in  the  confirmation  bv  the  AfVican 
bishops  of  a  canon  prohibiting  appeiJs  beyond  aea 
on  any  pretext  whatever,  on  pain  of  exoommnmoa- 
tion ;  and  Celeitine  thought  prober  to  give  way 
Ibr  the  present  to  the  seal  with  which  they  resisted 
the  suprsmacy  of  the  Rooian  see.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  in  correcting  some  abuses  in  the 
chorcbes  of  Gaul,  and  in  suppressing  the  Pelagian 
heresy  in  Britain ;  bat  what  has  rendered  his  pon- 
tificate particularly  memorable,  is  the  share  he  had 
in  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  The  dispute 
between  this  bishop  of  Constantiuople  and  Cyril 
bishop  of  Alexandna  commenced  in  430,  and  was 
carried  on  with  extreme  violence.  Its  subject  was 
the  distinction  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  title  of  mother  of  God  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Both  Nestorius  and  Cyril  wrote  to  Celestine 
on  the  controversy,  and  the  latter  sent  hii^  the 
homilies  of  Nestorius  translated  into  Latin,  toge- 
ther with  his  own  comments  on  them.  Celesbne 
assembling  a  council  at  Rome,  condemned,  the 
opinions,  of  Nestorius,  as  heretical,  degraded  him 
from  his  episcopal  office,  and  allowed  bun  only  ten 
days*lbr  recantation,  on  failure  of  which  he  was  to 
be  dcpOMd  and  excommunicated ;  and  he  appointed 
Cyril  his  vicegerent  in  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence. Nestorius  made  some  concessions,  which 
did  not  satisfy  Cyril ;  and  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
summoned  an  oecumenical  council  to  meet  at  Epha- 
sns  for  the  final  decision.  Celestine  sent  legates  to 
this  council,  and  approved  its  condemnation  of 
Nestorius;  and  he  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to  the 
emperor,  requesting  him  to  banish  that  heresiarch 
to  some  uninhabited  place,  where  he  might  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  spread  the  infection  of  his 
doctrine.  For  this  leal  in  fkvonr  of  repnted  ortho- 
doxT,  Celestine  has  been  ranked  among  the  saints 
of  ue  Romish  church.  In  a  letter  to  the  bishops 
of  Gaol  in  431,  this  pope  warmly  supports  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Augustine  conoenung  ||race  and  free 
will,  which  is  tu  same  as  that  wntch  occasioned 
so  such  division  in  the  church  iHien  preached  bj 
the  Jansenists.    He  died  in  433.    Sevenl  of  his 


letters  are  extant  relative  to  the  Nestoriaa  ob« 
troversy.  There  are  others  on  varions  nbiacto 
of  discipline  which  have  been  falsely  nttriboted 
to  him. 

CELESTINE  II.,  Pope,  was  a  Tttscaa,  aaned 
Ouido  di  CagttUo.  He  had  studied  nnder  Peter 
Abelard.  Honorins  IL  created  him  a  csu^na]  In 
1128,  and  he  was  apostolical  legate  in  France  in 
1 140.  He  was  elected  to  succed  Innocetit  IL  in 
1143.  The  chief  act  of  his  pontificate  was  takii^ 
off  the  interdict  laid  by  his  predecessor  on  the  kng 
of  France.  He  died  after  possessing  the  eee  of 
Rome  less  than  half  a  year. 

CELESTINE  III.,  Pope,  whose  former  name 
was  Hyacinth  Bolho,  was  a  Roman.  He  bad  been 
created  a  eardinal-deaeon  in  1145,  and  was  c». 
nloyed  in  divers  legations  in  Germanj  aad  Spaia. 
He  was  elected  to  the  popedom  in  his  evhty-fiflh 
year,  on  the  death  of  Clement  III.  in  1191.  8oaa 
after  his  conseicration  he  solemnly  crowned  Henj 
V.  emperor  of  Germany,  with  hb  wife  ConalanCis, 
obliging  him  first  to  restore  to  the  holj  see  T^Mca* 
Inm,  which  he  had  seised.  He  supported  dhe  bisftaa 
of  Ely,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  whom  Riebaid 
I.  had  left  chief  governor  of  the  kingdoBa  dm^ 
his  afasenee  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  had  been 
expelled  by  a  partv ;  and  he  exoommnnicalcd  the 
duke  of  Austria,  who  had  imprisoned  that  loa^ea 
his  return.  He  revened  the  sentence  given  by  the 
Oallican  bishops  in  favour  of  the  divorce  of  Kiag 
Philip  Augustus  firom  his  wife  Ingelbntga  of  Den. 
mark ;  but  the  king,  disregarding  his  prohiliifisa, 
married  again,  and  Celestine  gave  hiniself  no  In^ 
ther  concern  in  the  matter.  Being  infei  imid  lbs> 
the  clergy  in  Poland  and  Bohemia  violated  the  law 
of  celibacy  by  marrying  or  keepine  ooocnbiac^  he 
sent  a  cardinal-legate  in  1 197  to  ren 


who  succeeded  in  Poland,  but  was  near  losing  his 
life  by  the  attempt  in  Bohemia.  The  lartof  his 
public  acts  was  grantinf  the  crown  of  aicil|^  Is 
Frederick,  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  on  r~~  ^^*  ~ 
of  his.  paying  a  sum  to  the  holy  see. 
extremely  mfirm,  he  wished  to  nominate  a  m^ 
cesser  and  resign  the  tiara,  but  this  the  cardiaak 
would  not  permit..  He  died  in  1138,  at  the  age sf 
ninety-twot     He  was  the  author  of  a  bull  i ' 


fsee.    Becoming  nen 


those  who  had,  while  children,  been  devoted  te  par- 
ticular monasteries,  from  any  obligation  to  coaini 
their  vows  when  grown  up. 

CELESTINE  IV.,  Pope,  whose  former  mmt 
was  Oeqffrnf,  was  of  the  noble  house  of  Castig- 
lione  in  Muan,  and  his  mother  was  sister  to  Pbps 
Urban  III.  He  had  been  canon  and  chancellor  of 
the  church  of  Milan  during  his  uncle's  popedoa, 
but  afterwards  entered  among  the  Cistercian  nooks. 
Gregory  IX.  created  him  a  cardinal-priest  in  1227, 
and  afterwards  made  him  bishop  of  Sabina.  Os 
the  death  of  that  pope  in  1241,  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  him  by  ten  oardinals  only,  the  qoarrel 
between  the  Emperor  Frederick  and  the  choick 
having  prevented  the  rest  from  attending.  It  wu 
thought  he  would  have  laboured  to  settle  a  hsthif 
peace  between  the  empire  and  the  holy  see,  had  hs 
not  died  eighteen  days  after  his  election,  at  a  vwy 
advanced  age 

CELESTINE  V.,  Pope,  previously  nmMd 
Peter  ds  JCtcrrAoiie,  was  bom  in  1315  at  Iiemis 
in  Abiutxo^  of  parents  in  mean  cirenmstance^  vhi 
bad  twelve  sons.  Peter,  the  Eleventh,  frost  Ui 
childhood  showed  a  great  inclination  for  the  chaick; 
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and  after  a  proper  education,  he  wa»  ordained 
priest,  and  soon  after  entered  into  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict  He  left  his  monastery  with  permission 
of  his  superiors,  and  retired  to  the  desert  mountain 
Murrbone,  near  Siilmoua,  vrhere  he  lived  the  life 
of  a  hermit  in  all  its  austerity.  The  reputation  of 
his  sanctity  causing  a  number  of  people  to  flock  to 
him,  he  retreated,  after  about  iive  years,  to  the 
oeiffhbouring  mountain  Magella.  In  that  place  he 
built  a  monastery  for  his  disciples,  which  was  the 
first  of  his  congregation,  but  he  himself  continued 
to  occupy  a  cave  in  the  rock.  Here  ho  had  long 
passed  his  time  in  devout  exercises,  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  when  the  cardinals,  who, 
after  the  deoth  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  were  not  able 
lor  above  two  years  to  i*onie  to  an  agreement  about 
a  successor,  were  saddcnly  induced,  on  the  propdsal 
of  Cardinal  Latinus,  to  elect  this  poor  hermit,  by 
wry  of  a  temporary  acconimttdatiun  of  their  differ- 
eaces.  The  election  tuuk  place  in  July,  J  294,  at 
'Perugia.  Delegates  wero  sent,  who  tiuding  Peter 
in  bis  cell,  presented  him  on  their  knees  with  the 
decree  of  election,  and  with  difficulty  persuaded 
him  the  whole  was  not  a  dream.  He  made  many 
pathetic  remonstrances  agaiBst  being  loaded  with  a 
Durden  to  which  he  was  in  every  respect  so  unequal, 
and  even  attempted  to  make-  his  escape,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  people.  Meantime,  Charles,  king 
of  Apulia,  considering  h(»w  advantagcoiia  it  might 
he  to  him  to  have  a  subject  of  his  own  for  pope, 
came  with  his  son,  the  kma  of  Hungary,  and  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  come  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
hut  Peter  could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  the 
popedom  till  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Latinu?.  He 
then  made  his  entry  into  the  city  of  Aquila, 
mounted  on  an  ass,  one  of  the  kings  on  each  side 
holding  his  stirrup.  Soon  after  his  consecration  he 
created  twelve  cardinal,  two  of  them  monks  of  liis 
own  order.  He  hkewisc  renev.ed  tKe  constitution 
of  Gregory  X.,  by  which  the  cardinals  were  directed, 
on  a  vacancy,  to  be  shut  up  in  conclave  till  they 
should  agree  in  a  new  election.  He  rejected  the 
advice  of  the  old  cardinals  to  remove  to  the  papal 
dominions,  and  complied  with  the  invitation  of  King 
Charles,  to  go  and  reside  at  Naples.  He  attempted 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  Charles  and  the  king 
of  Arragon,  but  the  conditions  being  all  such  as 
the  former  dictated,  the  negotiation  failo<l.  This 
subserviency  of  Cclcstiue's  to  his  former  king,  to- 
gether with  his  ignorance  and  incapacity  wiUi  re* 
spect  to  all  worldly  aiXuirs,  soon  disgusted  the  heads 
of  the  church  with  the  object  of  their  hasty  choice; 
and  Cardinal  Cajetan,  an  artful  man,  found  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  a  resignation.  This 
resolution  was  strongly  opposed  by  Charles  and  the 
people  of  Naples,  and  a  doubt  was  suggested  whe- 
ther a  pope  could  abdicate.  This  was  removed  by 
an  express  constitution,  empowering  all  sovereign 
pontiffs  to«  resign  at  iheir  pleasuie— a  privilege 
which  none  of  Celestine's  successors  have  thought 
proper  to  exercise.  Celestine,  however,  gladly  ac- 
cepted of  it  ;  and  after  reading  his  act  of  renuncia- 
tion before  the  cardinsds,  divested  himself  of  the 
pontifical  ornaments,  resumed  his  monk's  habit^ 
and  sat  down  at  their  feet.  This  was  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1294,  after  a  popedom  of  less  than  six 
months.  Cajetan,  who  was  chosen  in  his  place  by 
the  name  of  Boniface  V^II.,  fearing  lest  he  might 
be  persuaded  or  compelled  to  resume  his  dienity, 
refused  the  poor  hermit's  earnost  request  of  being 
Univ,  A'Ay.— Nos.  91  &  92. 


allowed  to  return  to  his  solitnde,  and  resolved  to 
carry  him  to  Rome.  He  escaped,  however,  from 
his  guards,  and  concealed  himself  among  other  her- 
mits in  a  wood  in  Apulia.  Finding  himself  not 
safe  there,  ho  embarked  in  a  small  vessel  with  the 
intention  of  passing  ovar  to  Dalmatia ;  but  he  was 
driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  and  arrested  by  the 
governor  of  Capitanata.  Boniface  had  him  con- 
veyed thence  to  Anagni,  the  people  ever}'wbcre  on 
the  road  crowding  round  him  for  his  Messing,  and 
plucking  the  hairs  of  the  ass  he  rode  as  relics. 
Boniftee  received  him  roughly,  kept  him  some  time 
confined  in  his  palace  at  Anagni,  and  then  sent  him 
to  close  imprisonment  in  the  castle  Fumoni,  where 
the  unfortunate-  hermit  died  in  May,  1296,  aged 
eighty-one.  He  was  canoniied  in  1313  by  Cle- 
ment V. ;  and  a  religious  order  which  he  founded 
still  subsists  under  the  name  oif  Celeitines,  Some 
writings  aVe  attributed  to  him,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  collections  of  passages  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, th^  fathers,  the  popes,  and  the  canonists, 
under  various  heads. 

CELLARIUS  (Christophxr),  a  learned  writer 
and  critic,  was  bom  in  1638  at  Smalcald,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  soperintendant.  He  studied  at 
various  German  universities,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty  was  invited  to  teach  moral  philosophy  and 
the  oriental  languages  at  the  college  of  Weissenfels. 
In  1673  he  was  mue  rector  of  the  college  of  Wei- 
mar, and  was  afterwards  in  the  same  post  at  Zerts 
and  Mersburg.  When  the  king  of  Prussia  founded 
his  university  of  Halle  in  Saxony,  Cellarius  was 
chosen  profeuor  in  it  of  eloquence  and  history.  Ho 
was  extremely  devoted  to  his  studies,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  hisck>se  application  was  long  tormented 
with  stone.  He  died  at  Halle  in  1707,  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year.  His  publications  were  very  numerous, 
comprising  original  works,  and  editions  of  ancient 
aathors. 

CBLLIBR  (RoMi),  a  learned  Benedictine,  was 
born  at  Bos-le-Duc  in  1688.  He  took  the  habit  of 
the  order  when  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  and 
filled  several  posts  in  it,  among  the  rest  that  of 
titular  prior  of  Plaviguy.  He  died  in  1761.  He; 
was  the  author  of  a  great  work  in  French,  entitled, 
"A  general  History  of  sacred  and  ecclesiastical 
Authors,"  in  twenty-three  vols.  4to.  published  from 
1729  to  1763.  Cellier  also  published  "  An  Apohigy 
for  the  Morality  of  the  Fathers,  against  Barbeyrac,'* 
1718,  4to.;  a  learned  but  heavy  work. 

CELLINI  (Bbnbvknuto),  a  very  excellent  ar- 
tist in  Marions  branches,  was  bom  at  Florence  iu 
1500.  He  discovered  an  early  taste  for  the  arts  of 
design,  but  was  first  obliged  by  his  father  to  learn 
music.  At  length  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
jeweller  and  goldsmith,  and  made  a  great  profici- 
ence  in  that  business.  After  a  variety  of  ad  ven- 
tures  and  changes  of  place,  occasioned  by  his  tur- 
bulent  and  ungovernable  temper,  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  Rome,  and  was  taken  into  the  service 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.  in  the  double  capacity  of 
musician  and  goldsmith.  In  the  latter  art  he' had 
greatly  improved  himself  by  practising  (h'awing 
from  the  works  of  the  best  masters  ;  and  he  addeif 
to  it  scal^ngraring,  damasking  steel,  mcdalliog, 
working  in  grotesque,  and  all  the  most  curious 
ornamental  arts  of  that  age.  He  was  likewise  an 
expert  engineer,  and  was  employed  by  the  pope  in 
the  defence  o'  the  castle  of  St  Angclo  at  the  fa- 
mous sa?k  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  Bourbon.    In 
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his  life,  CeUini  claims  the  honour  of  having  with 
his  own  haDd  shot  the  constable  while  scalinff  the 
walls,  and  directed  the  cannon  which  kiUed  the 
prince  of  Orange.  He  was  employed  by  the  pon- 
tiff to  make  stamps  for  the  Roman  mint,  and  the 
coins  struck  during  that  period  are  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  His  medals  also,  and  jewellery  works 
ejcecuted  for  the  pope,  are  the  finest  specimens  of 
art  After  the  death  of  Clement  he  returned  to 
Florence,  where  the  grand-duke  patronised  him. 
The  heads  of  this  duke  which  he  made  for  the  Flo. 
rentine  mint  are  so  exquisite,  thai  the  coins  from 
them  have  been  preserved  like  ancient  medals. 
His  unsettled  disposition  then  led  him  to  visit 
France,  but  though  graciously  received  bv  Francis 
I.  he  soon  grew  tirea  of  the  country,  and  returned 
to  Ital^.  At  Rome  he  underwent  a  long  imprison- 
ment in  the  castle  of  St.  Aagdbo,  en  a  charge  of 
having  robbed  that  fortress  of  a  great  treasure 
while  the  Spanish  army  was  in  Rome.  He  made 
a  wonderful  escape  from  his  prison,  was  retaken, 
and  underwent  extraordinary  hardshins,  till  deli- 
vered by  the  intercession  of  the  caidinal  of  Ferrara. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  France^  and  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  Francis.  Here  he  chiefly  em- 
ployed himself  in  sculptare,  and  in  casting  large 
figures  of  metal,  by  which  he  obtained  great  reputa- 
tion .  But  his  quarrelsome  disposition^  and  the  enmity 
of  the  favounte  Mad.  d'Estampes,  caused  him,  after 
a  stay  of  about  five  yeara,  to  quit  the  country  and  le- 
turn  to  Florence.  The  Grandiduke  Cosmo  here 
took  him  into  his  service ;  and  besides  the  smeller 
works  he  executed  for  that  prince^  he  displayed  the 
extent  of  his  genius  in  some  large  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, particularly  a  statue  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, and  a  erucifis,  which  placed  him  on  a  level 
with  the  first  sculptors.  He  had,  indeed,  received 
instructions  in  this  art  from  the  greatest  genius  of 
the  time,  MichaeL-Angelo  Buonarroti.  He  wrought 
as  well  in  marble  as  in  metal,  and  was  a  powerful 
competitor  to  the  famous  Bacoio  Bmidi&elli,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  there  subsistsd  much 
hatred  and  jealousy.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1570. 
Cellini  pubushed  in  1568  two  treatises,  one  relative 
to  the  goldsmith*s  art,  the  other  to  sculptare  and 
the  casting  of  metals.  He  also  oompoced  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  life,  which  was  translated  into  En- 
glish by  Dr.  Nugent,  in  2  vok.  8vo.  1771.  This 
is  an  extraordinary  performance,  in  which  the 
writer  has  painted  to  the  life  his  fiery,  romantic, 
and  higb^irited  character,  without  disguising  many 
immoralities,  but  with  the  most  boastnil  recitals  of 
his  bravery,  address,  and  professional  skilL    As  to 


of  Astronomy,  and  secretary  of  the  Royal  9oatfj, 
at  Upsal,  when  he  died  in  1741,  after  iMvior  «- 
tinguished  himself  by  several  publications  refala^ 
to  Astronomy. 

GBLSU3,  known  as  an  early  adversanr  oTGInia. 
tianity,  was  bom  towards  the  dose  of  Adriaa's 
reign.  He  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Epicoreas  eect, 
tlumgh  he  occasionally  makes  nee  of  Stoic  and  Pla- 
tonic reasonings.  Of  his  work  against  the  Chgrnt- 
ians,  which  he  entitled  "The  trae  Disooaiees,**  «w 
have  no  other  remains  but  the  qnotatiotts  madb  hj 
Origen  in  his  refutation  of  it  A  piece  **"*■■—» 
Magic"  is  ascribed  to  him  both  by  Origen  and  La- 


the  latter,  however,  the  testimony  of  his 
porary  Vasari  is  sufficient  to  place  him 
most  ing 
the  arts. 


porary 

most  ingenious  men  of  that 


place  him  among  the 
flourishing  periiMi  of 


CELSIUS  (Glaus),  professor  of  theology  and 
the  oriental  languages  at  Upsal,  and  member  of  the 
academy  of  Stockh^m,  was  bom  in  1670,  and  died 
in  1756.  He  is  particularly  celebrated  for  his  bo- 
tanical researches,  and  is  considered  as  the  founder 
of  natural  history  in  Sweden.  It  was  Celsius  who 
encouraged  and  fostered  the  rising  genins  of  Lin- 
nsBUs,  who  has  in  consequence  given  the  name  of 
Cehia  to  a  new  genus  of  plants.  Celsius  published 
several  works,  of  which  the  principal  are,  "  Hiero- 
botanicon,  sen  de  plantis  Sancts  Scriptura  disser- 
tationes  breves ;"  **  ]>e  lingu4  novi  testamenti  origi- 
>l«l>»"  &G.— His  giaadion,  Anoebw,  waspn^essor 


CELSUS  (A.  GoniiBLiDs),  thei 
of  the  Roman  writers  on  meilicine,  flourislied  tnm 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  ef 
Caligula.  Very  little  certain  is  known  of  turn  his- 
tory. From  his  name,  he  is  concluded  to  have  been 
of  the  great  Comeliaa  family,  and  a  Roman  citiaea. 
Whet&r  he  was  a  piactitaoner  of  physic  hae  heea 
a  matter  of  much  dispute,  espeeially  as  it  appean 
firom  Qttintilian  that  he  wrote  books  also  npon  cfe- 
quence,  philosophy,  the  art  military,  and  rural  ecpas 
my.  But  though  in  most  things  he  is  a  traaahtar 
and  copier  of  the  Greeks,  the  accuracy  and  miaato- 
ness  with  which  he  often  speaks  on  medical  aad 
chirargical  subjects  almost  proves  him  to  have  piac 
tised  the  precepts  he  delivov ;  and  Pliny,  in  varioas 
parts  of  his  Natural  History,  plainly  refers  to  lum 
as  a  practitioner.  The  state  of  medidne  in  Berne 
at  that  time,  however,  will  not  alk»wthe  eoppasilioB 
that  a  native  Roman  of  the  Cornelian  fiuaih^  ceuM 
go  about  practising  physic  for  gain  in  the  aioden 
manner ;  and  therefore  all  that  can  be  CQadaded 
on  this  head  is,  that,  like  the  elder  Cato,  he  studied 
the  science  as  a  branch  of  general  knowledge^  aad 
practised  it  in  his  own  funily,  and  perhaps  ameag 
his  particular  acquaintance.  His  work,  which  it 
come  down  to  our  times,  is  divided  into  eight  books. 
The  finrt,  after  a  short  history  of  physic,  and  a  eom- 
parison  of  the  empiric  and  dogmatic  tect^  treats  on 
the  diet  of  persons  in  health,  and  on  the  gcacnl 
means  of  preventing  disease.  Book  the  second  con- 
tains other  general  matter  relative  to  diseases  and 
the  operation  of  remediid  powers.  The  thud  and 
fouith  books  proceed  to  particular  morbid  alFectioBs 
and  their  cure.  The  four  latter  books,  except  soaie 
remedies  and  antidotes^  are  filled  with  chirargicBl 
matter ;  aod  in  fact,  the  work  of  Celsus  is  duefly 
valuable  as  containing  the  most  complete  account 
extant  of  ancient  surgery,  which  appears  to  have 
been  cultivated  to  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond 
what  is  commonly  supposed,  and  to  haTe  embiaced 
most  of  the  canital  operations  practised  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Hippocrettts  and  Aselepiades  ara  the 
chief  authorities  of  Celsus  on  medical  topics ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  any 
considerable  degree  an  improver  either^  physic  or 
surgery ;  but  the  purity  of  his  style,  as  a  writw  of 
the  best  age  of  Roman  literature,  has  caused  him  to 
stand  very  high  among  the  medical  classics,  and  to 
have  given  the  law,  as  it  were,  in  medical  langoagr. 
Nothing  remains  of  his  other  writings,  but  a  short 
abridgement  of  his  rhetoric,  which  was  printed  ss 
Cologne  in  1569,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
doubted.  Of  his  work**De  Medicina,'*  nomeroot 
editions  have  been  given.  The  earliest  was  st 
Fhvrence,  1478,  fid.  One  of  the  best  is  Alat- 
loveen's,  edited  at  Padua,  1798,  Bro.  by  Vulpim, 
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mad  Mprioled  in  17&0.    There  bftTe  elso  been  trans- 
latlioM  or  GelBOs  into  French,  English,  and  other 


CELSUS  (JtAaius),  an  eminent  Roman  com- 
tnandar,  «••  legpite  of  the  16tfa  legion  in  Pannonia, 
is  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  was  designated  coneol 
at  the  deiSh  of  that  emperor,  and  became  one  of  the 
con&le»tial  friends  of  Galba.  Alter  faavinf  in  Tain 
atleaipted  te  conciHate  the  minds  of  (he  soldiery  to 
Him,  and  disfOayed  his  fiddi^  to  the  last,  his  life 
WM  demanded  as  a  sacrifice  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
BOW  Emperor  Otbo  ;  who,  desirons  of  saving  him, 
boi  not  possessing  power  sufficient  to  do  it  openly, 
ordered  Aim  to  be  pat  in  irons,  as  if  he  was  reserred 
for  a  more  exfoisite  punishment  Otho  afterwards 
•entforhimto  the  eapitol;  when  Celsas  pleading 
hit  fidelity  to  Galba  as  a  pledge  of  equally  flttthfiii 
attachment  to  himself;  was  received  by  Otho 
liie  intimate  friends,  and  appointed  to  a  command  in 
the  anmaching  war  against  Vitellius.  Together 
witli  Suetonios  PaaUinus,  he  was  the  principal  ad^ 
▼ieer  of  the  military  operations  which  ensaed.  At 
the  first  battle  of  Bebriacum  he  commanded  the 
^avalnr,  and  acted  with  great  skilL  He  afterwards, 
with  rauUinas,  gave  Otho  the  salutary  advice  of 
protracting  the  war;  but  the  licentiousnem  of  the 
aoldiery,  and  the  factions  sj^rit  of  some  of  the  lead- 
•ffs^  precipitated  the  decision,  and  the  Vitellian 
l^arty  were  Ttctors  in  a  second  engagement  Phi^ 
taieh  represents  Celsas  as  the  pruwipal  mover  of  the 
applicatioa  made  by  the  Othonian  leaders  to  pntan 
and  to  the  mutual  slauffhter  by  an  aocommontion, 
which  is  rendersd  probuile  by  his  retaining  the  con- 
aalato  under  Vitellius.  Of  the  fturther  events  of  his 
life  we  are  not  iaformed. 

CELTES  (CoNUAD),  named  also  Pbotucios 
If  BitsaL,  and  a  modem  Latin  poet  of  some  eminence, 
was  bom  at  Scfaweinlart  in  Fnnconia  in  1459.  He 
jtndted  at  Cologne  and  Heidelberg ;  and  having  laid 
in  a  large  stock  of  literary  and  scientific  knowledge, 
h<9  visited  many  of  the  Gemma  anivenities,  and  sup- 
ported himself  as  a  private  lecturer.  A  little  money 
that  he  saved  ia  this  occupation,  he  expended  in  a 
4ottf  for  improvement  fhroiigh  all  the  principal  ci- 
ties and  universities  of  Italy.  On  his  return  irom 
his  tcavels,  he  became  known  to  the  elector  of  Sax- 
'Oay,  who  ^ke  so  advantageously  ift  him  to  the 
Emperor  Fiaderiek  HI.  that  this  prince  conlerred 
snen  hkn  the  poetical  laurel  at  Nniamberg  in  1491. 
Ceites  still  for  some  time  centiaaed  a  lambling  life ; 
.but  at  length  ha  fixed  at  Vienna,  where  he  was 
asade  profmsor  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  and  libra- 
f  iaa  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  He  died  at  that 
city  in  1508.  Ceites,  who  deserves  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  restorers  of  poUto  Uteiature  ia  Germany, 
left  a  variety  of  writingfl^  of  whieh  the  poetical  were 
most  distinguished.    Some  of  the  beet  of  his  pieces, 

frc. 
eof 
He 
wrote  also  a  poem  on  the  manneis  of  the  Germans, 
on  the  river  Vistula,  an  historioal  account  of  the 
town  of  Nurembeig^  the  ceemogmphv  of  Aristotle 
and  Apaleius,  orations,  aad  sevend  other  pieces. 

CENCI  (BaaTaioB),  called  the  bmnti^pmrri- 
A'de,  the  victim  of  pateml  tyranny,  and  the  heroine 
of  one  of  the  most  tragic  storise  upon.record9  was 
the  daughter  of  Francesco  Cenci,  a  noUa  and 
wealthy  Eoohul  This  monfttar,  after  havings  con- 
traded  a  second  fliairiage»  condactad  himsalf  ia  a 


ling  amatory  elegies,  odes,  epigrams, 

.  uUished  at  Stiaiharg  ia  1515,  by  the  caa 

a  literary  society,  of  which  no  was  Ihs  feonder. 


were  pun 


most  brutel  and  shocking  manner  towards  the  chil- 
dren of  his  first  union.  He  procured  the  assassina- 
tion often  of  h»  sons  by  banditti ;  and  then  made  the 
most  revoking  and  unnatoral  proposals  to  his 
▼eaii|;est  daughter  Beatrice,  which  ended  m  bisforcv 
bly  violating  her  person.  Beatrice  iafonoed  her  rela- 
tires  of  what  baa  transpired,  and  sought  protection 
of  the  pope,  against  further  violence,  which  was 
however  repeated,  whilst  Beatrice's  complaints,  toe 
horrid  proMdily  for  beliei;  were  not  attended  to. 
Maddened  with  despair,  she  now  determined  to  force 
herself  from  her  fother's  power ;  aad  having  concoct- 
ed a  plan,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  her  brother 
Giaoomo^  they  hived  two  assassins,  who  entered  the 
chamber  ^  tkmr  detostsd  persecutor  at  midnight, 
and  stabbed  him  as  he  slept  For  this  crime  she 
and  her  brother  were  eendemned  to  be  tore  to  pieces 
by  henes,  together  with  a  younger  sister  and  brother, 
who  were  convicted  of  a  share  in  the  murder.  The 
manner  of  their  execatioii,  which  took  place  Sep- 
tsmber  11,  1599,  was  altered;  Beatrice  and  her 
sister  sufierad  death  by  a  sort  of  yiillotine  called 
waitaess;  andGiacomo  was  killed  with  aclab.  The 
youager  brother  was  pardoned  on  account  of  his 
voath ;  but  the  estate  of  the  fomily  of  Cenci,  to  which 
belonged  the  villa  Boighese,  was  confiscated.  This 
tragic  story,  which  is  told  by  Mutatori  in  his  Annals, 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  most  harrowing,  but 
fine  and  powerful  tragedy,  by  the  highly  gifted^ 
and  too  little  appreciated  poet,  Shelley. 

CBNSORINU8,  a  learned  grammarian,  is  sap. 
posed  to  have  been  of  the  Martian  fhmily.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  Emperor  Gordiaa,  A.D.  288,  he 
wrote  a  book,  entitled  "DeDie  NataU,"  which  his 
proved  of  areat  use  to  chroBologei%  as  connecting 
the  principal  eras  of  various  evento  of  antiquity. 
He  likewise  published  a  book  on  "  Acoento;*'  and 
he  is  often  qupted  by  ApoUonaris  Sidonius,  Cassia 
odorus,  Pziscian,  and  others.  The  work  Do  Die  Na- 
tali  was  printed  at  Hambaigh  in  1614,  with  the 
notes  of  Lindenbrog ;  and  there  are  editions  Of  it  at 
Cambridge  in  1695,  and  at  Leyden  1642,  1765. 

CEN80B1NUS  (Appius  Clacdics),  one  of 
those  unsuccessful  usurpers  of  the  Roman  p«rp^ 
who  are  branded  in  history  with  the  name  of  te- 
rantMf  was  a  Roman  senator  and  commander  in 
the  tliird  century,  and  passed  through  many  of  the 
highest  offices  ii  the  state.  He  was  twice  consul, 
and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Persia  and  Sainmtia. 
Towards  the  decline  of  life,  being  incommoded 
with  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  Persian  war 
under  Valerian,  he  retired  to  his  estate,  probably 
in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Bologna.  Here,  upon, 
what  occasion  we  are  not  infimned,  in  the  reign 
of  the  second  Claudins,  A.D.  270,  a  body  of  re- 
volted troops  proclaimed  him  Auguitut.  If  he 
was  consenting  to  this  irregular  elevation,  he  soon 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  ambition ;  for  the  soldiers, 
finding  him  less  indulgent  to  their  licentiousness 
than  they  expected,  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  em- 
pire after  the  short  period  of  seven  days.  He  was 
buried  near  Bcdogna ;  end  hit  epitaph,  after  feciting 
all  the  titles  and  dignities  he  had  borne,  concluded 
with  calling  him  '*  happy  ia  every  thing  else,  bat  a 
most  unfortunate  ea^ieror !"  His  fomily  after  this 
event  retired  into  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  were 
sttbsieting  in  the  time  of  TnbeKiw  PoUio,  the  his- 
torian  who  gives  this  narration. 

CENTLIVRE  (Susanna),  a  dmmatic  writer, 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Freemen,  a  LiacelnsUae 
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fentleman,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in 
reland  about  the  year  1667.  She  discovered  an 
early  propensity  to  poetry  and  a  romantic  disposi- 
tion ;  and  being  ill-treated  by  those  who  had  the 
care  of  her  after  her  mother's  death,  she  resolved 
upon  an  expedition  to  London.  Travelling  by  her- 
self on  foot,  she  was  met  by  Anthony  Hammond, 
Esq.  (father  of  the  author  of  Love  hlegies^,  who 
drest  her  in  boy's  clothes,  and  took  her  with  him  to 
college,  where  she  passed  some  months  in  bis  com- 

Eany.  At  length,  fearing  a  discovery,  he  persuaded 
er  to  go  to  London,  where,  being  yet  only  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  she  married  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen 
Fox.  She  became  a  widow  in  about  a  year;  and 
soon  after  took  for  a  second  husband  Mr.  Carrol,  an 
officer  in  the  army,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  when 
their  union  had  continued  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
Thus  furnished  with  abundance  of  adventure  of  her 
i>wn,  and  reduced  to  distress,  she  set  up  for  a  dra- 
matic writer.  H  er  first  attempt  was  in  tragedy ;  and 
in  1700  her  '*  Perjured  Husband"  was  performed 
at  Drury-lane.  She  afterwards  wrote  several  co- 
medies in  succession,  chiefly  translations  irom  the 
French,  which  had  vivacity  enough  to  obtain  tempo- 
rary success.  She  likewise  made  trial  of  the  pro- 
fession of  an  actress,  but  she  seems  never  to  have 
risen  beyond  a  provincial  performer.  It  was,  how- 
ever, by  the  figure  she  made  before  the  court  on  the 
Mage  at  Windsor,  that  she  gained  the  heart  of  her 
third  and  last  husband,  Mr.  Joseph  Centlivre,  yeo- 
man of  the  mouth  to  Queen  Anne,  whom  she  mar- 
ried in  1706.  She  continued  to  produce  comedies 
with  considerable  fertility,  some  of  which  outlived 
her  own  time,  and  even  make  their  occasional  ap- 
pearance at  the  present  day.  Of  the  number  of 
these  are,  **  The  Busy  Body."  performed  in  1708; 
"The  Wonder,  a  Woman  keeps  a  Secret,"  in  1714; 
and,  "A  bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,"  in  1717.  Mrs. 
Centlivre  lived  upon  terms  of  friendship  and  famili- 
arity with  most  of  the  wits  of  the  time,  as  Steele, 
Rowe,  Farquhar,  and  Budgell;  but  having  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Pope,  she  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Dnnciad.  She  died  in  1723.  Her  dramatic  works 
were  printed  in  1761,  3  vols.  12mo.  She  was  also 
the  author  of  verses  on  various  subjects,  and  letters, 
which  were  collected  and  published  by  Mr.  Boyer. 

CENTORIO  (AscANio),  an  Italian  writer  of  the 
16th  century,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Mikn;  but  Apostolo  Zeno  has  given 
good  reasons  to  prove  him  a  Roman.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  consequence  of  being  exiled  from 
Rome,  he  passed  a  considerable  tin\e  at  Milan. 
He  followed  the  profession  of  anns,  and  employed 
the  leisure  of  peace  in  composing  "Military  and 
historical  Memoirs,"  which  he  had  collected  from 
bis  own  knowledge  and  the  information  of  others. 
These  appeared  at  Venice  in  1 565  and  1569,  in  2 
vols.  4to.  The  first  part  contains  an  account  of  the 
wars  of  Transylvania ;  the  second  of  those  of  his 
own  time.  They  are  well  written,  and  much  es- 
teemed. 

CEPHALON,  a  Greek  of  Ionia,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Troy,  besides  an  epitome  of  universal  his- 
tory from  the  age  of  Ninus  to  Alexander,  which  he 
divided  into  nine  books,  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  Nine  Muses.  He  affected  not  to  know  the  place 
of  his  birth,  expecting  it  would  be  disputed  like  Ho- 
mer's.    He  lived  in  Uie  reign  of  Adrian. 

CEP  H ALUS  (in  fabulous  history),  son  of  Deio- 
n«w»  king  of  Thossaly,  by  Diomede,  daughter  of 


Xuthus,  married  Procris,  daughter  of 
king  of  Athens.  Aurora  fell  in  love  with  him,  maA 
carried  him  away ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  Wt 
addresses,  and  was  impatient  to  return  to  Ptoctis;. 
The  goddess  sent  him  back  ;  and  to  try  his  fidelity 
to  his  wife,  she  made  him  put  on  a  different  fbcm, 
and  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  Procris  in  the  kafak 
of  a  merchant  Procris  was  deaf  to  every  oOer; 
but  she  sufifered  herself  to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of 
this  stranger,  who  discovered  himself  the  very  aw- 
ment  that  Procris  bad  yielded  up  her  virtwe.  TUt 
circumstance  so  ashamed  Procris,  that  she  fled  tnm 
her  husband,  and  devoted  herself  to  hunting  in  the 
island  of  Euboca,  where  she  was  admitted  aasoBf 
the  attendants  of  Diana,  who  presented  her  with  a 
dog  always  sure  of  his  prey,  and  a  dart  which  never 
missed  its  aim,  and  always  returned  to  the  hands  of 
its  mistress  of  its  own  accord.  After  this  Proeiis 
returned  in  disguise  to  Cephalns,  who  was  williog  ta 
disgrace  himself  by  some  unnatural  concessioiu  w 
obtain  the  dog  and  the  dart  of  Procris.  Procria  dtt- 
covered  herself  at  the  moment  that  Cephalas  showed 
himself  faithless,  and  a  reconciliaticm  was  easily 
made  between  them.  They  loved  one  another 
with  more  tenderness  than  before,  and  Cephafau  re- 
ceived from  his  wife  the  presents  of  Diana.  As  he 
was  particularly  fond  of  huntine,  he  every  morainf 
early  repaired  to  the  woods,  and  after  mnch  toOanl 
fatigue,  laid  himself  down  in  the  cool  shade,  and 
earnestly  called  for  Aura,  or  the  refreshing  breeie. 
This  ambiguous  word  was  mistaken  for  the  name  ef 
a  mistress ;  and  some  informer  reported  to  the  jeakos 
Procris,  that  Cephalas  daily  paid  a  visit  to  a  ndstre% 
whose  name  was  Aura.  Procris  too  readily  beiief«l 
the  information,  and  secretly  followed  her  husband 
into  the  woods.  According  to  his  daily  custam, 
Cephalus  retired  to  the  cool,  and  called  after  Ann. 
At  the  name  of  Aura,  Procris  eagerly  lifted  vp  her 
head  to  see  her  expected  rival.  Her  motion  occa- 
sioned rustling  among  the  leaves  of  a  bush  that  con- 
cealed her :  and  as  Cephalus  listened,  he  thooght  it 
to  be  a  wild  beast,  and  he  let  fly  his  unerring  dait. 
Procris  was  struck  to  the  heart,  and  instantly  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  confeasmg  that  iB- 
grounded  jealousy  was  the  cause  of  her  death. 

CEPHEUS  (in  fabulous  history),  a  king  of 
i&thtopia,  father  of  Andromeda,  by  Cfassiope.  He 
was  one  of  the  Arffonaucs,  and  was  changed  into  a 
constellation  after  his  death.  ApoUonins  mentioBs 
one,  son  of  Aleus,  and  another,  son  of  Belus.  The 
former  he  makes  king  of  Tegea,  and  father  of  Ster- 
ope ;  and  says,  that  he,  with  his  twelve  eons,  assist- 
ed Hercules  in  a  war  against  Hippocoon,  where 
they  were  killed.  The  latter  he  calls  king  of  M^ 
opia,  and  father  of  Andromeda. 

CERATINUS  (Jambs),  a  learned  HoUander  of 
the  16th  century,  was  a  native  of  Hoom.  Erasmas 
speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of  commend- 
ation, and  savs,  that  even  Italy  scarcely  possraed 
one  or  two  scholars  with  whom  he  should  hesitate  to 
compare  Ceratinus  for  Greek  literature,  and  that 
he  was  not  less  skiUed  in  Latin.  However,  when 
he  was  examined  at  Utrecht  for  priest's  orders,'  he 
was  unable  to  recollect  a  single  rule  by  heart,  in  the 
Latin  grammar,  and  was  in  consequence  sent  hatk, 
with  directions  to  study  his  grammar  again.  He 
withdrew  in  silence,  but  acquainted  a  friend  with 
the  cause  of  his  rejection,  who  immediately -repaired 
to  the  examiners,  and  told  them  that  they  had  soit 
away  the  most  learned  man  in  Louvain,  who  had 
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p.ruired  bia  scholarship  by  an  elegant  Latin  transla- 
tion from  Chrysostom's  works.  Upon  this  informa- 
tion they  recalled  him,  and  gave  him  ordination 
with  many  excuses.  Ceratinus  bad  a  professorship 
at  Tournay,  which  he  was  obliged  to  %uit  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war,  and  then  taught  Greek  pri- 
vately at  Louvain.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Erasmus  to  George  elector  of  Saxony,  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Mosellanus  in  the  universitv  of  Leipsic. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Louvain,  where  he  died 
in  1530,  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  works  were; 
"  A  Translation  of  Chrysostom's  Treatise  concern- 
ing the  Priesthood:"  an  improved  edition  of  the 
•'  GnBco-latin  Lexicon,"  printed  in  1524,  with  a 
preface  by  Erasmus :  and  a  treatise  "  De  Sono 
Graecaram  literarum,"  printed  in  1529.    ^ 

CERCEAU    (John-Antony  Du),   a   poet    and 
man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1670,  and  en- 
tered at   eighteen  among  the  Jesuits.     He  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  society  by  the  vivacity  of  his 
parts ;  and  pursuing  an  acquired  talent  for  Latin 
poetry,  he  published  a  collection  of  pieces  in  1705, 
which  obtained  him  considerable  reputation.     His 
French  poems  which  he  afterwards  wrote,  were  held 
in  little  esteem,  an  1  he  likewise  composed  several 
dramatic  pieces  for  the  youth  in  the  Jesuit' s-college 
of  Louis  le  Grand.     Several  other  productions  of 
different  kinds  fell  from  his  pen ;~"  Reflections  on 
French   Poetry ;"  "  History  of  the  last  Revolution 
in  Persia ;"  "  A  Critique   on  Abbe  Boileau's  His- 
tory of  the  Flagellants ;"  various  pieces  relative  to 
the  Society  of  Jesus  and  its  disputes ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  works  begun,  but  which  his  impatient  and 
changeable  humour  led  him  to  lay  aside  unfinished. 
His  "  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Bionxi"  was  pub- 
lished  by  father  Brumoy  in   1 733.     Cerceau  died 
in  1730  at   the  seat  of  the  duke   of  Aifuillon  near 
Tours,  on  his  return  from  a  journey  in  which  he  had 
accompanied  the  princess  of  Conti. 

CEKCIDAS  was,  as  a  poet  and  legislator  of  Mega- 
lopolis, celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  skill  in  ju- 
risprudence. In  dying  he  said  he  rejoiced  to  think 
he  was  about  to  join  Pythagoras  and  Homer,  and 
requested  the  two  iirst  books  of  the  Iliad  to  be 
placed  in  his  tomb. 

CERDA  (JohN'Lewls  de  la),  a  native  of  Tol- 
edo, entered  among  tlic  Jesuits  in  1574.  He  taught 
in  various  places  with  much  reputation,  and  his  fame 
for  learning  reached  Italy,  and  acquired  him  the 
particular  esteem  of  Pope  Urban  VIlI.  He  is  es- 
pecially known  by  his  '*  Commentary  on  Virgil,"  3 
vols.  ful.  several  times  punted ;  and  by  a  continued 
commentary  ou  TcrtuUian's  works,  of  which  he 
printed  two  volumes,  containing  only  a  part  of  them. 
CERDA  (Dona  Beunar^a  FfiaiSNA  us,  Li), 
a  celebrated  Portuguese  poetess,  who  doucished  in 
the  17  th  century,  and  died  about  the  year  1650. 
She  is  said  also  to  have  been  an  excellent  musician, 
linguist,  mathematician,  rhetorician,  and  philoso- 
pher. Lopez  de  Vega  dedicated  lo  her  his  eclogue  of 
"  Phillis ;"  and  all  the  Academies  of  Spain  have 
mentioned  her  in  their  various  eloges.  Her  works 
consist  of  a  volume  of  Comedies ;  Poems  and  Dia- 
logues, &c. 

CERDO,  a  Syrian,  b  accounted  the  author  of  a 
heresy  in  the  Christian  church,  proceeding  from  the 
Asiatic  branch  of  Gnostics,  wlucl^  maintained  the 
existence  of  two  opposite  principles,  one  perfectly 
good,  the  other  perfectly  bad,  together  with  an  in- 
termediate being  of  ^  mixed  nature,  the  Creator  of 


this  world,  and  the  peculiar  God  of  the  Jews.  He 
also  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  was  only  apparently! 
nut  really,  invested  with  a  human  body,  and  he  de- 
nied the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Cerdo  came  to 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Hyginus,  about  the  year 
139,  and  spread  his  doctrines  first  secretly;  but 
being  detected,  he  was  expelled  from  the  communion 
of  the  faithful.  One  of  his  disciples  was  Marcion, 
who  afterwards  propagated  these  opinions  so  widely, 
that  the  heresy  has  taken  its  name  from  him. 

CERE  (Jban  Nicollas),  director  of  the  botan- 
ical garden  of  the  Isle  of  France,  was  born  there  in 
1737.  He  served,  for  some  time,  in  the  French 
navy,  but  in  1759  returned  to  his  native  Isle,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  At 
his  own  expense  he  collected  the  most  rare  plants 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
royal  garden,  of  which  he  was  appointed  director  in 
1775,  must  be  said  to  have  become  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  In  1788  his  various  commiini. 
cations  to  the  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Pai  is  procured 
him  the  gold  medal  from  that  body.  He  died  May 
%  1810,  author  of  "  Hortus  Schoembronensis." 

CERETA  (Laura),  a  learned  Italian  lady,  born 
at  Brescia  in  1469,  was  brought  up  in  the  study  of 
the  learned  languages  and  of  philosophy,  and  made 
a  great  progress  in  them.  She  married  Peter 
Serini,  who  left  her  a  widow  after  a  union  of 
eighteen  months.  She  then  devoted  herself  to  her. 
studies,  and  maintained  a  literary  correspondence 
with  the  most  eminent  scholais  of  the  time.  She 
died  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  before  the  close  of  the 
centory.  A  collection  of  her  Latin  letters  was 
printed  at  Padua  in  1680  by  Tommasini. 

CERINTHUS,  an  heresiarch  of  the  first  Gen* 
tury,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  Antioch.  He 
was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  was  educated  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  imbibed  that  mixture  of  doctrities 
from  the  Jews,  Gnostics,  and  Christiana,  of  which 
he  formed  a  system  of  bis  own.  He  tanght  that 
the  Creator  of  this  world,  who  was  also  the  sove* 
reign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  having  degenerated 
from  the  virtue  and  dignity  which  he  derived  Aeom 
Uis  descent^from  the  Supreme  God,  the  latter  sent 
down  one  or  his  teont,  named  Christ,  to  destroy  his 
kingdom :  UinX  Christ  united  himself  with  the  per- 
son of  Jesus,  the  9on  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  at  the 
time  of  bin  baptism,  and  enabled  him  to  perform  all 
his  mighty  works ;  but  that  when  Jesus  was  taken 
to  be  crucified,  Christ  ascended  to  heaven :  that  he 
shaU  return  to  rule  upon  this  earth  for  a  thousand 
years,  when  those  who  have  followed  his  prece^ 
shall  rise  again,  and  enjoy  all  manner  of  bodily 
pleasures  during  that  period,  and  aCterwards  com- 
mence an  eternal  happy  existence  in  the  celestial 
world.  He  enjoined  upon  his  followers  to  worship 
the  Supreme  God  in  conjunction  with  his  son, 
Christ ;  to  abandon  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  yet 
to  retain,  with  the  moral  law  of  Christ,  part  of  the 
instilUtious  of  Moses.  A  story  has  been  related  of 
him  from  the  authority  of  Irenceus,  that  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  coming  into  a  bath  where  he  saw 
CerinthuB,  instantly  drew  back,  fearing,  as  he  said, 
lest  the  bath  should  fall  upon  him  in  company  with 
such  an  enemy  of  Christ.  This  story  is  also  re- 
lated '>t  Ebion ;  but  is  probably  equally  fictitious 
of  both.  From  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
milleaium  in  the  Apocalypse,  some  who  riyect  that 
book  have  imputed  it  to  Cerinthus. 
CEBI9ANTES  (Mark  Duncan  db),  a  ch»* 
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ncter  somewhat  simiUr  to  those  of  the  Crichtons 
and  Boyds  of  his  origiDal  country,  was  the  son  of 
Mark  Dancan,  a  Scotch  physician  and  man  of 
learning,  settled  at  Saumar  in  France.  He  had  a 
good  person,  quick  parts,  courage,  and  address,  hat 
was  rain  and  boastful,  and  always  auned  at  a  con- 
sequence superior  to  his  birth  and  situation.  He 
excelled  in  Latin  composition,  particularlv  of  the 
poetical  kind ;  and  some  of  his  odes  were  oy  ffood 
judges  reckoned  nearly  equal  in  purity  and  efevar 
tion  to  the  best  pieces  of  antiquity.  The  marouis 
de  Vigean  chose  him  for  preceptor  to  his  eldest 
son,  the  Marquis  de  Fors,  who,  when  colonel  of 
a  regiment,  gave  him  a  commission.  Cerisantes 
was  with  Ae  marquis  at  the  battle  of  Thiondlle  in 
1699,  of  which  action,  and  the  subsequent  siege  of 
Arras,  he  drew  up  a  narration  in  very  degant  Latin 

grose.  In  164!  he  was  sent  on  a  commission  to 
onstantinople  bv  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Soon  after, 
he  went  to  seek  nis  fortune  in  Sweden,  with  recom- 
mendatory letters  from  the  learned  Grotius ;  and  he 
so  much  ingratiated  himself  with  Chancellor  Ox- 
enstiem,  that  he  was  appointed  envoy  from  that 
crown  to  France  in  1644.  On  account,  however, 
of  a  challenge  he  gave  to  the  Duke  de  Candale, 
and  other  instances  of  an  arrogant  spirit,  the 
French  court  caused  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  dele- 
gation  in  1646.  He  then  went  to  Poland;  but 
meeting  with  no  success  there,  he  repaired  to  Rome, 
quitted  the  Protestant  religion,  in  which  he  was 
educated,  and  accompanied  the  duke  of  Guise  to 
Naples  on  its  revolt.  There  he  received  a  wound 
in  the  ffeneral  attack  of  the  Spanish  posts,  of  which 
he  died  in  February,  1648.  Of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions  none  are  mentioned  as  remaining  but  two 
Latin  odes  annexed  to  the  Latin  letters  of  Baliac, 
and  also  printed  in  the  Menagiana,  tome  II. 

CBRMENATI  (John  dx),  an  early  Italian  his. 
torian,  was  a  notary  and  syndic  of  Milan,  and  was 
sant  by  his  countrymen  in  1312  as  envoy  to  Guar- 
nieri,  vicar  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.    He  drew 

Sa  short  history  of  his  native  dty  from  1907  to 
Id^  which  is  written  in  Latin,  with  uncommon  force 
and  precision,  and  in  a  style  unusually  elegant  for 
that  period.  Muratori  has  given  two  editions  of  it 
in  his  works;  the  last  in  volume  IX.  of  his  gteat 
collection  of  Italian  historians,  1726. 

CBRRATO  (Paul),  bora  at  Alba  in  Montfer- 
rat,  in  1485,  was  a  lawyer  b^  profession,  but  has 
made  himself  known  to  pottent^  only  by  the  fruits 
of  his  literary  leisure.  His  principal  nieoe  is  a 
poem  "  De  Vifginitete,*'  whkA  is  highly  praised 
by  LiL  Oyialdus  for  fiicility  and  harmony,  but  is 
represented  as  wanting  variety  in  its  numbers. 
Scaliger  the  elder,  who  reckons  Cerrato  among  the 
first  poets  of  Italy,  intimates  that  he  had  so  much 
aocttstomed  himself  to  the  lofty  style,  that  he  could 
not  descend  to  the  fi&niliar,  but  would  describe  a 
fly  in  terms  at  elevated  as  he  would  a  hero.  His 
works  are  inserted  iu  the  Delieiv  Poltamm  Italo- 
rum,  and  have  also  appeared  separately.  Tlie  last 
edition  was  (riven  at  Vereelliin  1778. 

CERBUTTI  (Louis)  was  bom  Kovember  1, 
1738»  at  Modena,  where  he  was  secretary  to  the 
university,  and,  lor  twenty-five  yean,  professor  of 
history  and  of  eloquence.  He  was  subsequently 
professor  of  eloouenceat  the  universities  of  Bologna 
and  Parisr  of  which  latter  he  was  elected  regent  in 
1808,  the  year  of  his  death.  His  violent  temper, 
saUncal  dlspositiOB»  and  excessive  pride  mada  him 


many  enemies,  but  he  was 
first  lecturers  in  Italy. 

CBRUTI  (Frbdbmck),  an  Italian  i 
was  bora  at  Verona  in  1541.  After  he  had  Ihlp 
lowed  for  some  time  the  profession  of  anna,  tlw 
bishop  of  Agen  carried  him  to  Rome  with  tfie  in- 
tention of  j>rocuring  him  ecclesiastical  yiomocion  ; 
but  Cernti,  not  choosing  that  way  of  me,  retamad 
to  his  native  place,  married,  and  opened  a  school, 
which  was  frequented  by  studious  youth  fronall 
parts,  especially  Venetians.  In  1585  he  pnhlisheA 
at  Verona  an  edition  of  Horace  with  a  paraf^mae; 
and  in  1597  he  published  a  similar  eaition  of  ihe 
satires  of  Persius,  and  of  Juvenal.  He  likewise 
save  comments  upon  various  orations,  and  the  dia- 
logue  on  Friendship,  of  Ciceto ;  and  upon  Tligirs 
Geofgics;  publisheu  a  Latin  Dialogue  "On  €7o- 
medy,'*  ana  another  "De  recti  adolesceataloittm 
inatitutionej''  and  died  in  1579. 

CERUTTI  (Joseph  Antont  Joacbih),  n  m- 
cellaneous  writer  and  poet,  was  bom  at  T^r^^ 
1738.  He  entered  the  society  of  Jesuits,  and  be- 
came  a  professor  in  the  college  at  Lyona.  Ha 
gained  two  prises  in  1761,  fh>m  the  aeademj  at 
Toulouse  and  Dijon :  one  on  the  difference  be- 
tween ancient  and  modera  republics ;  the  other  am 
the  subject  of  duelling.  He  took  a  warm  part  in 
the  Revolution,  on  which  side  he  conducted  a  peii- 
odical  paper,  called  "Feuille  Villageoise,"  and 
became  a  member  of  the  legislative  assemMy.  He 
died  in  1792,  author  of  <*  Les  Jardins  de  Bets."  n 
poem,  and  other  works. 

CERVANTES  DE  SAAVEDRA  (Mmuxl), 
the  most  celebrated  literary  character  of  modera 
Spain,  was  born  about  the  year  1549,  probaUy  in 
Andalusia;  though  the  place  of  his  nativity  is 
disputed.  His  descent  is  by  himself  said  to  have 
been  hononrable ;  and  his  writings  prove  that  his 
education  must  have  been  liberal;  but  his  own 
total  silence  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  passed 
his  youth,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  serving  as  a 
common  volunteer  in  the  army  of  If  ark  AAtonj 
Cobnna,  seem  to  prove  that  he  had  no  other  patn- 
mony  than  his  sword  and  learning.  Having  em- 
barked  with  the  troops  under  Colonna,  on  board  tha 
fleet  commanded  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  he  waa 
present  at  the  iiunous  battle  of  Lepanto  in  157L 
where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  left  haai 
hj  a  shot.  Bither  in  this  expedition,  or  in  his  ser 
vice  as  chamberlain  to  Cardinal  Aquaviva  at  Rome^ 
he  obtained  a  certain  share  of  wealth;  for  in  his 
ca|»tivity  at  Algiers  daring  flve  years  and  a  half 
which  commenced  in  1574,  when  lie  was  taken  by  a 
Barber^  corsair,  he  appears  to  have  been  well  mr- 
nished  with  money,  which  he  liberally  bestowed 
among  his  feUow  captives.  Several  romantic  cir- 
cumstances, but  of  aubiotts  authority,  are  recorded 
of  him  while  a  slave  at  Algiers.  A  large  jpriot 
was  paid  for  his  ransom,  whidi,  together  with  his 
subsequent  expense  of  Uving,  proMUy  in  the  fkee 
style  of  a  soMier,  entirelv  exhausted  his  store.  He 
had  already  establishea  a  reputation  for  poeticsl 
talents  in  his  country,  irinch  was  mndi  angmented 
by  the  publication  in  1584  of  his  '^Gaktea,"  a 

6 em  in  six  books,  dedicated  to  Ascanio  Cofenaa. 
e  likewise,  either  before  or  after  his  captivity,  or 
in  both  periods^  composed  various  pieces  for  ths 
Spanish  theatre,  which  was  then  neaily  in  a  state 
of  barbarism,  and  of  iriiich,  in  its  more  rcgolir 
ibnn,  he  is  rackoncd  one  of  the  fotben.    A  < 
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of  7«aTB  little  aooovntod  for,  now  elapsed  in  the  life 
of  Gerrantes,  of  the  incidents  of  which  scarcely 
any    thing  is  known,  but  that  hn  married,  was  re- 
duced to  great  distress,  and  finally  was  lodged  in  a 
goal  for  debt     In  this  forlorn  situation  he  composed 
the  work  which  has  conferred  immortal  honour  on 
lus  name-^his  "Don  Quixote."    As  to  the  serious 
pvrpoae  of  it*  yarious  opinions  have  been  given, 
probably  with  more  fancy  and  subtlety  than  truth. 
Ferh^M  he  had  nothing  ftirthcr  in  view  than  to 
write  a  diverting  and  instructive  satire  on  the  ex- 
travagant tales,  which,  under  the  title  of  romances, 
ov«r-Fan  the  age,  and  prejudiced  the  taste,  at  least, 
if  not  tlie  manners,  of  liis  country.    That  any  thin^ 
like  practical  knight-errantry  was  the  foible  of  his 
countrymen  at  that  time,  is  a  supposition  not  war- 
ranted by  the  state  of  society ;  and  a  soldier  and  a 
patriot  eould  not  wish  to  quell  the  gallant  spirit  of 
nMurtial  enterprise.     But  books  of  chivalry  with 
their  flM>nstraus  fictions  and   aifooted  senttments, 
wfle  iur  game  for  a  man  of  wit  and  sense ;  nor 
eottld  they  be  more  agreeably  ridiculed,  than  bv 
difl|)laying  their  effects  on  the  imagination  of  a  mao- 
man,   resolved  to  put  their  lessons  into  practice. 
llie  first  part  of  this  work  was  printed  at  Madrid 
in  1605,.  and  its  success  was  prodigious.     It  was 
read  by  all  ages  and  ranks ;  its  fame  spread  into 
foreign  countries,  and  editions  and  translations  of 
it  wore  multiplied.     It  seems  to  have  had  its  full 
eflbct  in  correcting  the  public  tasto,  and  putting  a 
stop  to  the  fabrication  of  romances.     That  it  fuso 
lowered  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  timid  indolence 
under  which  it  has  since  languished,  is  probably 
an  overstrained  conclusion.     With  respect  to  the 
author,  it  anpean  to  have  been  the  means  of  libe- 
rating  him  irom  prison,  and  obtaining  him  a  degree 
of  patronage  from  the  great ;  but  the  court  and  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  have  by  no  act  of  solid  bounty 
freed  themselves  from  the  disgrace  of  suffering  their 
grfatest   genius  to    sink  under  the  depression  of 
habitual  indigence.     In  1613  Cervantes  published 
his  "Novels,"  which  are  agreeable  specimens  of 
that  kind  of  writing,  and  became  popular.    They 
are  of  a  similar  character  with  some  introduced  into 
the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  and  dispky  his 
inventive  and  descriptive  talents  in  serious  story, 
as  the  other  had  done  in  burlesque.     Indeed,  Cer- 
vaates,  though  he  chose  to  make  the  fictions  of 
chivalry  the  object  of  his  ridicule,  had  much  of  the 
romantic  in  his  own  composition ;  and  in  the  points 
of  love  and  heroism  was  a  true  Spaniard,  tuough 
he  discarded  the  follies  of  enchantment  and  super- 
natural agency.    While  preparing  for  the  press  a 
second  part  of  his  Don  Quixote,  he  underwent  the 
mortification  of  being  antacinated  by  an  Arraooniaa 
writer  of  mean  genius,  under  the  name  of  Alonio 
Femandes  de  Avellancda;  who  not  onW  debased 
the  original  by  a  very  insipid  and  absurcf  applica- 
tion of  its  plan  and  characters,  but  loaded  the  au- 
thor with  much  personal  abuse.    Cervantes,  how- 
ever, reclaimed  his  right,  by  publishing,  in  1615,  a 
true  second  part,  which  sufficiently  proved  that  the 
author  of  the  first  was  alone  capable  of  an  adequate 
continuation,  and  which  was  received  with  avidity 
by  all  who  had  been  interested  in  the  ffeautne  Don 
Quixote.    About  this  time  he  also  published  a  poem 
entitled  "  A  Voyage  to  Parnassus,"  which  was  an 
ironical  satire  npon  the  Spanish  poetry  of  his  timcg 
"M  upon  tha  bad  tasttf  of  patrons     Ws  was  mor4 


likely  to  increase  the  number  of  his  enemies,  than 
to  acquire  him  any  substantial  favours  from  the 
great.  Accordingly,  such  was  his  poverty  at  this 
period,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  eight  plays  and 
as  many  interludes  to  a  1>o<^seller,  for  want  of 
means  to  print  them  on  his  own  account  The  in- 
different terms  he  was  upon  with  the  actors  pre- 
vented his  bringiuf^  them  on  the  stage  ;  and  indeed 
the  rising  reputation  of  Lopes  de  U  Vega  had 
eclipsed  that  of  Cervantes  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
His  last  work  was  a  novel,  entitled,  "  The  Troubles 
of  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,"  which  he  did  not  live 
to  print.  In  his  prelaoe,  that  humour,  which  had 
illuminated  the  pajgee  of  his  Don  Qfuixote,  stiUl 
flashes  out,  and  dispels  the  gloom  of  poverty  and 
sickness.  He  relates  an  adventure  whidi  befel  him 
on  a  journey  on  horseback  to  Toledo,  when  a 
scholar,  who  had  joined  the  company,  being  in- 
formed  who  he  was»  leape  from  his  ass  m  a  rapture, 
pays  him  high  compliments,  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  recommends  to  him  a  regimen  for  the 
dropsy  under  which  he  laboured^  Cervantes,  how- 
ever, excuses  himself  from  complying  with  his  ad- 
vice. "  My  life,"  says  he,  "  is  drawing  to  a  period, 
and  by  the  dailv  journal  of  my  pulse,  which  I  find 
will  have  finisued  its  course  by  next  Sunday  at 
furthest,  I  shall  also  have  finished  my  career:  so 
that  you  are  come  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  be 
acquainted  with  me."  An  affectionate  dedication 
of  this  work  to  his  best  patron,  the  Count  de  Lemos, 
is  dated  April  19,  1617 ;  and  as  he  mentions  in  it 
that  he  haa  already  received  extreme  unction,  it  is 
probable  that  a  day  or  two  more  finished  the  scene. 
A  licence  was  granted  in  the  September  following 
to  the  widow  of  Cervantes  to  print  this  novel  for  her 
own  benefit;  and  it  was  probably  the  only  pro- 
perty this  Uterary  glory  of  his  country  had  to 
leave.  To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  character 
and  merits  of  such  an  original  and  unrivalled  per- 
formance as  "  Don  Quixote,"  would  carry  us  be- 
yond the  limits  assigned  to  the  present  biographi- 
cal sketch.  Perhaps  a  critio  of  the  present  day 
would  not  discover  in  it  all  those  marks  of  a  trane- 
cendant  genius  which  it  has  been  supposed  to 
possess;  but  a  work  which  has  not  only  become  a 
classic  throughout  all  Europe,  but  which  has  in  a 
manner  obscured  the  fome  of  all  the  other  Uteratnre 
of  its  country,  and  has  enriched  every  modem  lan- 
guage with  words  and  phrases  to  express  new  ideas» 
cannot  but  rank  with  the  capital  productions  of  the 
human  invention.  Of  the  various  editions  of  Don 
Quixote  it  would  be  useless  to  pretend  to  give  an  ac- 
count; but  it  may  be  as  well  for  the  English  reader  to 
know,  that  the  translation  of  Jervasis  for  superior  to 
that  of  SmoUet  in  its  conveyance  of  the  racioess  of 
the  original.  The  latter  translation,  however,  is  ge- 
nerally preferred.  His  novels  are  next  in  popularity  to 
Don  Quixote,  and  these  have  also  been  very  widely 
translated.  With  the  exception  of  his  dramas, 
there  are  English  and  French  versions  of  nearly 
all  his  works ;  and  a  magnificent  edition  of  Don 
Quixote,  with  engravings  from  the  designs  of  Smirke, 
has,  within  the  last  few  vears,  been  published  in 
London.  The  poems  and  plays  of  Cervantes  are 
exclusively  accommodated  to  the  taste  of  his  country; 
nor  do  they  seem  there  to  have  ranked  among 
master-pieces.  The  biographical  matter  in  the  pre- 
ceding account  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Life  of 
Cervantes,  prefixed  to  SnoUet's  traMlatioB  of  Don 
Quixote. 
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**Septein  iUiutrium  Tironua  poematiu'*  Jul— i/^ 
1662,  and  since  reprinted.  His  bust  in  ■ivbfe  was 
placed  in  the  capitol  with  a  pompeos  inseriptxm.  to 
his  ]praise ;  and  his  life  has  been  written  by  Fa- 
Toriti,  a  learned  prelate. 

GESAROTTl  (Melcbior),  an  ItaUan  poet  of 
the  last  century,  was  a  native  of  Padua,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  aniversity  of  that  city,  whiere  he  be- 
came  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languara.  His  taste  suad 
learning  are  conspicuons  in  ue  productions  of  his 
pen,  the  most  imimitant  of  which  are  a  tmnsiatiea 
of  the  Iliad  of  Homer ;  another  of  the  poeaoa  of  Os- 
sian,  which  some  critics  have  preferied  to  the  Ka^ 

glish  Ossian  of  Macpherson;  a  coarse  of  Greek 
iteratare,  with  translated  selections  from  the  works 
of  Greek  writers ;  essays  on  the  sources  of  the  plea. 
sure  derived  firom  tragedy ;  on  the  origin  and  pre. 
gress  of  poetiy;  on  the  philosophy  of  luiguages  aad 
of  taste ;  and  on  the  Italian  languase.  Ceearolli 
was  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Soence,  Laten- 
ture,  and  the  Arts  at  Padua ;  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academies  of  Naples  and  of  Bfaatoa.  Ha 
died  in  1808. 

CESI  (Bartholombw),  an  eminent  painter,  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1556,  and  died  in  1627.  His 
works  were  greatly  esteemed,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  secession  of  the  paintets 
in  1595  from  the  society  of  artisans,  with  whom  they 
bad  formerly  been  associated.  His  most  celebrated 
productions,  are  a  set  of  ten  freioo  pictures,  ttom.  the 
life  of  Ji^neas. 

CESPEDES  (Paul  db),  an  eminent  Spaakh 
pointer,  was  born  between  1530  and  40  at  Coidoiva, 
in  the  cathedral  of  which  cit^  he  was  a  dignitary. 


CESALPINI  or  G^SALPINI.  See  GiE- 
SALPINI  (Andrbw). 

CESARINI  (Julian),  cardinal,  was  born  at 
Rome,  of  an  ancient  but  indigent  family  in  the 
lattor  part  of  the  fourt^nth  century.  He  studied 
at  Perugia,  Bobgna,  and  at  Padua  he  for  some 
time  taught  canon  law.  Cardinal  Branda  da 
Gastiglione  took  him  thence  as  his  secretary  upon 
his  lention  to  Bohemia,  where  he  displayed  sin- 

Silar  dexterity  in  the  management  of  public  aiEairs. 
n  his  return  to  Rome,  Pope  Martin  V.  sent  him 
as  his  nuncio  first  to  France,  and  then  to  England, 
in  both  which  countries  he  maintained  with  great 
firmneu  the  claims  of  the  holy  see.  He  also  esta^ 
blished  his  character  for  integrity  by  refusing  all 
presents.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  Martin 
raised  him  to  the  purple  in  1426,  and  then  sent  him 
into  Bohemia  to  oppose  with  arguments  or  with 
arms  the  heresy  of  the  Hussites.  His  zeal,  how- 
aver,  was  not  attended  with  success  in  that  country ; 
whence  he  was  recalled  by  Eugeoius  IV.,  and  sent 
to  preside  at  the  council  of  Brazil.  In  the  disputes 
which  ensued  between  this  synod  and  the  pope,  he 
openly  took  part  with  the  former;  but  at  length, 
through  the  mediation  of  Ambrose  the  Camaldolese, 
he  was  gained  over,  and  went  to  the  papal  synod 
at  Ferrara.  There  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  controversy  with  the  Greek  schismatics,  and 
was  accounted  by  them  their  most  formidable  adver- 
sary. After  the  termination  of  this  council,  Euge- 
nius  sent  him  as  legate  into  Hungary,  in  order  to 
persuade  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland, 
to  break  the  treaty  of  peace  he  had  made  with 
Sultan  Amu  rath.  The  arguments  he  used  were 
those  at  that  time  sanctioned  by  the  church; — that 

every  thing  was  Uwful  when  the  defence  of  religion  1  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  talanto  and  dttp 
was  at  stake— that  he  had  no  right  to  make  peace  erudition,  bein|j|  versed  in  the  oriental  and  rlaseical 
with  the  infidels  without  the  pope's  conseut-^that 
the  Turks,  who  had  violated  so  many  treaties, 
would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  a  similar  viola- 
tion, &c.  He  was  unfortunate  enough  to  prevail 
aeainst  the  more  honest  reasoning  of  the  hero 
Huniades,  and  solemnly  absolved  Ladislaus  from 
his  oath  to  the  Turkish  monarch.  The  consequence 
was  the  fetal  battle  of  Varna,  in  1444,  in  which  the 
Christians  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
Ladislaus  was  killed.  Cesarini  was  likewise  the 
victim  to  his  own  advice,  though  the  manner  in 
which  he  perished  is  not  exactly  known— -whether 
by  the  enemy,  or  by  the  hands  of  the  exasperated 
Hungarians.  Of  his  letters,  orations,  and  dispu- 
Utions,  many  are  published  in  the  acts  uf  the 
councils  to  which  they  belong. 

CESARINI  (ViuGiNio^  was  born  in  1595,  of  a 
noble  family  in  Rome,  and  at  an  early  age  he  had 
perfected  lumself  in  almost  every  kind  of  literature. 
He  was  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
profoundly  versed  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  history, 
geography,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  an  admired 
orator  and  poet  Cardinal  Bellarmine  compared 
him  to  the  famous  Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  he  was 
honoured  with  a  medal,  stamped  with  the  head  of 
Pico  and  his  own  joined  under  a  crown  of  laurel. 
Uiban  VIII.  nuide  him  one  of  his  chamberlains, 
and  marked  him  out  for  a  futore  cardinal ;  but  death 
cut  short  his  coarse  of  honour  in  1624.  To  his  ad- 
miiable  intellectual  qualities  ho  joined  modesty, 
tivOity,  and  private  worth.  His  only  publication 
was  a  collection  of  Latin  and  Italian  poems:  several 
or  the  former  are  printed  in  a  coUection,  entitled. 


languages,  and  acquainted  with  several 
ones.  Whilst  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  supplied  a 
h^ad  to  a  famous  antique  trunk  of  Seneca  in  white 
marble ;  and  upon  the  after-discovery  of  the  original 
head,  that  of  Cespedes  was  judged  superior.  Retain- 
ing to  Spain,  he  adorned  with  his  works  the  chntchcs 
of  Seville  and  other  cities  in  Andalusia;  but  the 
nrincipal  of  his  pictures  are  to  be  seen  at  Cordoifa. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  antiquities  of  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged,  proving  it  to  have  been  a  tem- 
ple of  Janus.  A  learned  wo&  of  his,  comparing  the 
ancient  and  modem  art  of  painting,  and  another  in 
verse  on  painting  in  general,  are  unfortanatdy  lort. 
His  morsJ  character  was  exemplary.  He  died  at 
Cordova  in  1608,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathcdraL 
CESSART  (Louis  ALSXANDsa  db),  a  cde- 
bnited  French  engineer,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1719, 
and  died  in  1806.  An  account  of  his  various  niMAsr- 
takings  will  be  found  in  a  work  entitled  **  Deecrip* 
tion  ues  travaux  hydrauliques  de  L.  A.  de  Cessart, 
&<•.  Paris  1806  and  1809, 2  vols.  4to.  with  67  platea 
CEVA  (Hbrman),  a  celebrated  matfaematiciaa 
and  poet  of  Milan,  was  bora  there  in  1648,  and  died 
in  1736.  Both  his  poetical  and  mathematical  works 
are  numerous ,  and  the  Marquis  de  L'  Hopital  has 
been  reproached  by  the  Italians  for  not  mentiooiag 
some  of  the  latter  in  his  Treatise  upon  Conic  Sec- 
tions. 
CHABANNES.     See  Dammartin   aiid  Vau- 

DBNBSSB. 

CHABANON  (N.  db),  a  native  of  St.  Domingo 

distinguished  as  a  French  writer,  was  received  iato 

I  the  Academy  in  1780,  and  died  at  Piaris  in  1792, 
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»|red60.  He  wrote  a  traiulation  of  Theocritus;  a 
duaertation  on  Homer;  a  treatise  on  Hume,  the 
life  of  Dante;  and  a  translation  of  Pindar,  which 
was  praised  by  Voltaire. 
CHABOT.  See  Charin. 
CHABOT  (Fkancis),  a  Capuchin  friar,  who  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  re- 
nounced his  TOWS,  and  became  a  distinguished  actor 
ia  the  turbulent  scenes  which  ensued,  was  made 
grand-vicar  to  the  Abh£  Gregoire,  bishop  of  Blois; 
and  in  September  1791,  named  deputy  to  the  legis- 
lation from  the  department  of  Loire  and  Cher. 
He  joined  in  the  measures  of  the  most  violent  and 
sanguinary  anarchists,  and  advanced  unfounded  dc- 
nanctations  against  La  Fayette,  Rochambeau,  and 
other  moderate  men.  In  June  1792  he  was  accused 
of  having  recommended  the  assassination  of  the  king; 
and  shortly  after  he  caused  himself  to  be  wouuded, 
with  a  view  to  fix  on  the  royal  party  the  odium  of 
•n  attempt  on  the  life  of  so  eminent  a  patriot.  He 
was  principally  concerned  in  exciting  the  horrible 
massacre  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  he  insulted 
Louis  XVI.  when  that  monarch  took  refuge  in  the 
national  assembly.  When  the  Parisian  mob,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  month,  broke  open  the  pri- 
sons, and  began  to  murdei  the  priests  and  other 
persons  who  had  been  arrested,  Chabot  was  sent  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  bloody  work;  but  he  returned,  and 
reported  to  the  legislative  body,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  hinder  the  justice  of  the  people.  Being  re- 
elected a  member  of  the  Convention,  he  opposed  the 
decree  of  allowing  counsel  to  the  king  on  his  trial, 
and  voted  for  his  death.  In  Noveuu)er  1793,  he 
denounced  Dclaunay  d' Angers  and  Julien  de  Tou- 
louse as  consnirators  against  the  state ;  and  on  the 
16th  of  March  following,  he  was  arrested  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  schemes,  and  notwithstanding  his 
pressing  solicitations  for  mercy  to  Robespierre,  was 
sent  to  the  guillutine,  and  beheaded  April  5th, 
1794,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

CHABRIAS,  one  of  the  illustrious  men  of 
Greece,  was  an  Athenian,  and  on  various  occasions 
did  great  service  to  his  country  as  a  commander  by 
sea  and  land.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  in  the 
war  which  the  Athenians  declared  against  the  Lace- 
demonians about  380  B.C.  in  defence  of  their  The- 
ban  allies.  During  this  war,  at  the  head  of  the  al- 
lied army,  he  met  Agesilaus,  who  had  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Bceotia;  and  after  some  of  his  mercenary 
troops  had  been  routed  by  the  Spartans,  Chabrias 
caused  bis  main  body  to  remain  firm  on  their 
ground,  resting  their  shields  on  their  knees,  and 
presenting  their  spears  to  the  enemy.  By  this  po- 
sition he  held  the  Spartan  king  in  respect,  and 
obliged  him  to  retire.  Such  was  the  glory  he  ac- 
quired from  this  new  manceuvre,  that  his  statue  in 
the  Athenian  forum  was,  at  his  request,  represented 
in  the  posture  he  had  caused  his  soldiers  to  take. 
Not  long  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenian  fleet  sent  against  Naxos ; 
and  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Pollis  the 
Larclemonian  admiral,  who  was  dispatched  to  its 
fvUef.  When  peace  was  restored  to  his  country, 
Chabrias  engaged  in  the  service  of  Nectanebus 
king  of  Egypt,  whom  he  restored  to  his  kingdom 
B.C.  362.  He  afterwards,  by  the  direction  of  his 
country,  gave  assistance  to  Lvagoras  king '  of  Cy- 
prus, whom  he  did  not  leave  till  he  had  reduced  the 
whole  island  to  his  subjection.  In  the  war  between 
the  Egyptians  and  I'crsians,  in  which  Agesilaus 


with  the  Spartans  acted  as  allies  to  the  former, 
Chabrias,  though  his  countrymen  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Persians,  took  the  command  of  the  Egypt- 
ian fleet,  whilst  Agesilaus  was  at  the  head  of  their 
army.  But  on  a  complaint  of  the  Persian  king, 
the  people  of  Athens  recalled  him  by  a  certain  day 
on  pain  of  death  ;  and  Chabrias  thought  proper  to 
obey.  In  common  with  other  distinguished  cha- 
racters, he  found  his  residence  at  Athens  subjected 
to  the  envy  and  suspicion  of  the  j^ople,  whose  no- 
tions of  equality  were  hurt  by  his  military  glory, 
and  his  liberal  mode  of  living.  He  therefore  ab- 
sented himself  as  much  as  possible,  and  seems  to 
have  avoided  public  honours  and  employments.  In 
the  social  war  which  broke  out  B.C.  358,  he  em- 
barked with  Chares  in  the  expedition  against  Chios  • 
as  a  private  volunteer.  The  confidence,  however, 
which  his  experienced  skill  and  courajge  inspired, 
caused  him  to  possess  more  authority  with  the  fleet 
than  aU  the  le^al  commanders.  This  erentually 
proved  fatal  to  him;  for  being  stimulated  by  a  sense 
of  reputation  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  port  of 
Chios,  he  caused  his  pilot  to  steer  directly  in,  with- 
out being  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  His  ship^ 
was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  was  on  the  ooint  m 
sinking.  The  crew  in  general  quitted  it,  and  throw- 
ing themselves,  into  the  sea,  swam  in  safety  to  their 
friends,  who  were  just  behind.  Chabrias,  disdaining 
to  escape  without  his  armour,  continued  to  fight 
from  the  deck,  till  he  fell  dead  under  the  accumu- 
lated weapons  of  the  enemy. 

CHABKIT  (Pstkr),  an  advocate  in  the  Par- 
liament  of  Paris,  died  there  in  1785,  author  of  a  book 
relating  to  the  French  monarchy  and  its  laws^ 
in  which  he  displayed,  great  erudition,  but  copies 
closely  the  style  and  manner  of  Montesquieu.  Thu 
work  procured  him  from  the  French  Academy  the 
prize  founded  by  M.  de  ValbeUe,  and  great  reputa- 
tion among  the  savans  of  France,  xet  Chabrit 
was  suffered  to  die  in  indigence ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
said  that  he  poisoned  himself  for  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient money  to  pay  a  small  debt 

CHABRY  (Mabk),  a  painter  and  sculptor,  died 
at  Lyons  in  1727,  aged  sixtv-seven.  His  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  that  city,  with  several  other  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  his  art,  were  destroyed  during 
the  revolution. 

CHAISE.    See  Lacuaisb. 

CHAISE  (Fbancxs  db  la),  a  distinguished  ec- 
clesiastic in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  in  rorez,  where  he  was  bom  in  the 
chateau  of  Aix  in  1624.  After  studying  at  the  Je- 
suit* s-coUeffe  at  Roanne,  he  entered  into  that  so- 
ciety, of  which  his  grand  uncle,  father  Coton,  had 
been  an  eminent  member.  He  taught  the  bcUes- 
lettres,  philosophy,  and  theology,  for  some  years  in 
different  colleges  of  his  order,  and  finally  was  made 
provincial  of  the  province  of  Lyons.  He  was  in 
this  situation  when,  in  1675,  he  was  chosen  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  fill  the  important  post  of  his  confes- 
sor, in  the  room  of  the  father  Ferrier.  Father  de  la 
Chaise  was  in  many  respects  well  qualified  fur  a  sta- 
tion at  courL  His  figure  was  commanding  and  in- 
teresting, his  manner  affable  and  polite,  and  his  dis- 
position to  luxury  and  splendour  perhaps  rather  for 
Toured  than  injured  him  in  the  esteem  of  a  monarch 
of  Louis's  character.  His  abilities  were  not  shin- 
ing, but  he  possessed  a  good  share  of  sense  and  di*- 
cretion,  and  well  understood  the  practice  of  hit 
function.     Hence  his  influence  over  the  king  was 
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ttroog  sod  luting.    The  dbtrnmtion  of  beneflcei 

was  entirely  committed  to  bim,  end  he  maintained 

an  absolute  independence  of  Mad.  de  Maintenon. 

Tbat  lady  regarded  him  irith  jealousy  and  dislike, 

of  which -she  has  left  proofi  in  her  letters;  but  her 

unfaTOurable  representations  of  his  character  are 

counterbalanced  by  those  of  the  duke  of  St  Simon, 

who  paints  him  in  pleasing  colours.     According  to 

him,  the  father  de  la  Chaise  was  mild,  moderate,  an 

enemy  to  detraction  and  violence,  humane,  modest, 

and  possessed  of  honour  and  probity.    He  was  much 

attached  to  his  order,  and  natnraUjf  promoted  its 

triumph  orer  Jansenism ;   yet  he  did  not  push  the 

Jansenisti  to  extremities;   and  his   treatment  of 

them,  compared  to  that  of  his  successor  le  Tellier, 

-  might  be  reckoned  Tory  moderate.     When  arrived 

at  his  eightieth  year,  sensible  of  the  decline  of  his 

Ihcuhies  and  his  increasing  infirmities,  he  wished  to 

retire ;  and  his  brethren  the  Jesuits  wished  it  no 

less;  but  the  kingtrould  not  permit  it    Efen  when 

he  was  ^te  decrepit  and  bnd  lost  his  memory,  the 

king,  according  to  M.  de  St  Simon's  emphatical 

(Txnression,  had^the  carcauot  his  confessor  brought 

to  ttim,  and  transacted  with  him  the  usual  business. 

He  died  in  this  office  in  1709,  aged  eighty-five. 

Father  de  la  Ghasse  was  ime  of  the  first  members  of 

the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  a  place  he  merited  by 

his  knowledge  of  medals  and  of  ancient  history. 

CHALCIDIUS,  a  Platonic  phitosonher,  flou- 
rished in  the  second  or  third  century.  He  wrote  an 
esteemed  commentary  on  the  Timcns  of  Plato  in 
Greek,  which  was  printed  with  a  Latin  transition 
at  Leyden  in  1617,  4to.  and  again  by  John  Alb. 
Panricias  with  new  notes,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Tohme  of  the  worki  of  St  Hippolytus,  Hamburgh, 
17W. 

CHALC0NDYLE8  (Dbmbtrius),  a  learned 
modem  Greek,  and  a  native  of  Athens,  came  over 
into  lUly  about  1447,  and  after  a  short  abode  at 
Rome,  settled  as  a  teacher  of  the  Greek  language 
at  Perugia.  It  is  not  known  how  long  he  continued 
in  that  situation;  but  he  was  invit^,  probably  in 
1471,  to  Florence  bj  Lorenio  de  Medici,  in  order 
to  succeed  Argyropulus  in  the  Greek  professorship. 
Anffelo  Poliziano  at  that  time  taught  both  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Florence;  and  Paul  Jovius  relates 
that  in  consequence  of  his  rivalry  and  intrigues,  and 
the  advantage  be  derived  from  his  proficiency  in  all 
the  elegancies  of  Latin  literature,   "^      '  ' — '«^ 


killed  in  the  streets  in  a  nocturnal  bimwl;  and  the 
second,  Basil,  a  youth  of  great  hottes,  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  at  Rome,  whither  be  had  been  im- 


had  a 


he  at  length 
T^— -  -—J--'    — ".    his  situation,    though 

leSSn^  wnunned  to   respect  him,  as  well  for  Us 
wctor  *LJ?.k'L''°^?  ."°^  •implicity  of  his  c 
rnd*:;tiSi      m'lorpf'^^  by^eWianc    ., 
Of  L:;:^^';  dea'th^^^J'reteTed  It  mZ^   *'•  ^'^' 
tauirht  in  that  citv  with  «-!!•  *^wis   Sforaa.      He 

ye.?.,  hi.  •chc«rL7iyf£;?„nn^rs^^^^^^ 

hi  «I«^-l.«"*l'"".*^"  P"^«^  for  h^  eruSS^   fusjiex,  and  bom  September  29t£r  1691.      After 
lli^^f^^  r/i!"*.!?^?"'  .»-d   ranks  amo^r*S;!!  |  te^">V'*  r^"^^  at  oSi-av.  ha  by«.. 

vicar-a^ostohc  for  tl^e  distnct  of  London,  and  nlti* 


age  at  JKome,  ^ 
vited  by    Leo    X.  to    teach  Greek.      He 
daughter,  married  to  Janus  Parrbaaioa. 

CHALCOCONDYLES  (Laonicis),  an  AtW- 
nian,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiftecatk 
century,  vrrote  in  Greek  a  "  History  of  the  Tarfc%" 
from  1298  to  1462.  It  was  translated  into  Lalia 
by  Conrad  Clauser  of  Zurich ;  and  a  Louvre  edi- 
tion of  it,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  given  in  IGStii, 
foL  A  French  translation  by  Vignere  and  Meae- 
ray,  with  comments,  was  published  in  1662. 

CHALES  (Claudius  Pbakcis  db),  an  exedleat 
mathematician,  mechanic,  and  astronomer,  waa  beta 
at  Chamberi  in  1621.  Louis  XIV.  nominated  him 
royal  professor  of  hydrography  at  Maraeilleay  aad 
he  taught  the  mathematics  with  great  r^atatioa 
for  a  number  of  years  at  Trinity-college  in  LyouL 
He  afterwards  taught  the  same  science  at  Parii^ 
and  died  at  Turin  in  1678.  His  works  are,  ▲ 
complete  course  of  mathematics,  first  pnated  ia 
1674,  al  Lyons,  in  3  vols.  foL  aad  afterwards  ia 
4  vols,  under  the  title  of  "  Cursns  sen  mnndiia  Ma* 
thematicus,*'  "Treatise  of  Navigation,  aad  Be- 
searches  on  the  Centre  of  Gravity,"  sJI  nnch 
esteemed. 

CHALGRIN  (Jean  Fbancois  TBBRnsx),a 
French  architect,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1739,  and 
died  there  in  1811.  One  of  his  chief  works  waa  the 
restoration  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  the  giaad 
stair-case  of  which  is  peculiarly  magnificent.  He 
also  designed  the  superb  triumphal  arch  erected  at 
the  Barnere  de  I'Etofle. 

CHALIER  (Maris  Joseph),  a  French  eccia- 
siastic,  who  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolotioa 
imitated  tbe  conduct  of  Marat  at  Lyons,  where  he 
sacrificed  to  his  suspicions  every  man  of  honow, 
probity,  and  virtue.  He  proposed,  at  the  head  of 
the  Jacobins,  to  erect  a  guillotine  for  the  destmctioo 
of  nine  hundred  ^rsons,  whom  he  had  mailed  oat 
as  obnoxious  to  him.  Popular  fury  was  at  length 
excited  against  him,  and  he  was  hiinself  guillotined 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1793.  When  Lyons  was  taken 
from  the  royalists  by  the  Jacobins,  the  latter  plaeed 
tiie  ashes  of  Chalier  in  a  silver  urn,  and  carried 
them  in  triumph  to  the  convention. 

CHALLB  (Chaki.ks  Michael  Angklo),  a 
celebrated  French  painter,  successfully  imitaited 
Guide  and  Salvator  Ilosa.  He  was  made  a  cheva- 
lier of  the  order  of  St  Michael,  and  received  liberal 
offers  from  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  empress  of 
Russia,  but  he  declined  them  to  remain  in  his  own 
country.  He  was  also  skilled  in  architecture  and 
geometry.  Ho  v.as  born  in  1718,  and  died  in  the 
year  1778. 

icu  ARo),  an  eminent  Catholic 


Phr{.niuti:j^£^^^^^ 

which  was  ^th<^t£^l'Jt  ^^  **^^°  ^ 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  IS^^f^^' tf*^«-  It  wm 
He  also  asdsted  in  ed^'  L^l'l^V"!  '«>  1566. 


«n*telyliiahop  of  DeB 
written  several  tracti 
CHALMERS  (Gsa 
was  bom  in  1742  at 
Moray.    He  complete 


He  died  in  1781,  having 
ftc.  in  4efence  of  popery. 
i6B^,  amiaccllaneous  writer, 
^ocbabers,   in  the  county  of 

.        r— r-  ^  education  at  Edinburigh, 

«   *i**i*  studied  Iaw,|  which  he  practised  in  America 
..     ^      .    j^^jyjj  j^  Britain 


Pemetri'ur^;ir\^f  editing  some  Greek  ZxtW^Z'  '^''*"?«  studied  law,!  which  he  pra< 
flTwIm^  'nS!.A^'^'*H°**«  w  Ws  sonrth^ii?" :  ?''^  ^«  colonial  rc/rolt  On  Ibis 
of  whoin,  TheaphOu.,  while  PfolCr  i^Vavi^  t'*  ^ •  '^^^  »»  I^^doT  where  he  anpUed  to  Uterary 

•^•▼M.  was  I  pursuits,  and  piodu^  his  *•  Political  Annals  of  the 
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United  Colonies;'*  An  Bstimate  of  the  Oompara- 
liv«  Strength  of  Great  Britain ;  and  varioiu  other 
imoAM  of  a  kindled  nature ;  on  which  acc»ant  he 
wms  selected  as  a  fit  person  to  be  chief  clerk  of  the 
board  of  trade,  which dutT  he  fulfilled  for  thirtT^nine 
y  sars.  A  list  of  the  various  works  of  Mr.  ChalmerSi 
who  was  a  member  both  of  the  Rojal  and  Antiquar 
rian  Societies,  will  be  found  in  the  hst  edition  of  the 
Kncydopedia  Britonnica;  his  most  distinguished 
pn^duction,  his  *'  Caledonia,'*  is  esteemed  a  rery  ra^ 
liial>le  work.  Besides  fiUinc  the  office  already  men- 
tioned, he  acted  as  coloniu  agent  for  the  Bahama 
Ulands.    He  died  on  the  2Ist  of  Hay,  1825. 

CHALONBB  (S»  Thomas),  a  learned  writer 
and  foreign  minister  in  the  reign  of  Elisabsth,  was 
born  in  London  about  the  year  J  515,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  accompanied  Sir  Henry  KnereC, 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  was 
led  by  his  enterprising  disposition  to  take  a  part  in 
that  monarch's  unfortunate  expedition  to  Algiers, 
in  which  he  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  Returning 
to  England,  he  became  a  favourite  of  the  regent 
duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  attended  lo  Scotland. 
At  the  battle  of  Musselburgh  he  so  displayed  his 
courage  in  the  duke's  presence,  that  the  honour  of 
knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him.  After  the 
disgrace  of  that  powerfhl  nobleman,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  he  passed  his  time  io  pri- 
vacy ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Ferdinand  emperor  of  Qer- 
many,  to  which  promotion  the  firiendship  of  Cecil 
greatly  contributed.  He  acquitted  himself  with 
much  reputation  in  this  mission ;  and  in  1561  was 
eent  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Philip  king  of  Spain. 
He  returned  in  the  latter  end  of  156^  and  pub- 
liahed  the  first  part  of  his  principal  work,  "  On  the 
right  Ordering  of  the  English  Commonwealth.*' 
He  died  in  October,  1565,  and  was  buried  with 
l^reat  solemnity  at  Paul's  cathedraL  Of  his  writ- 
ings, the  principal  are,  that  above  mentioned, 
which,  in  its  complete  form,  was  printed  at  London 
in  1579,  4to.  under  the  title,  *«I>e  Bepublic4  An- 
glonim  instaurandi,  libri  decern;"  and  a  eollectioo 
of  bis  poetical  pieces,  entitled,  "  I>e  illustrium  quo- 
randam  eucomiis  miscellanea  cum  epigrammatis  ac 
epitrnphiis  nonnullis." — Sir  Thomas,  a  philosopher 
and  technical  chymist,  was  the  son  of  the  above, 
and  bom  some  time  in  the  year  1559.  About  the 
year  1589  he  went  abroad,  and  visited  several  parts 
of  Europe,  but  made  the  longest  stay  in  Italy,  where 
he  was  curious  in  his  inquiries  in  natural  philo- 
sophy and  chemistry,  and  made  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments. He  returned  home  some  time  before  the 
year  1584^  married  shortly  after  the  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Fleetwood,  recorder  ofLondon  ;ln  1591 
was  kni^htedy  ^^d  in  1600  he  discovered  the  first 
alum  mines  which  were  ever  known  to  be  in  this 
kingdom  on  his  estate  near  Gisborough  in  York- 
shire. In  the  latter  end  of  Queeti  Elisabeth's 
reign,  be  made  a  journey  into  Scotland,  where  he 
grew  into  g^reat  credit  with  King  James,  and  was 
afterwards,  in  the  year  1609^  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  Prince  Henry,  whom  he  attended 
under  several  denominations  during  the  life-time  of 
that  prince.  He  was  likewise  confidentiallv  em- 
ployed bv  Queen  Anne,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
possessea  some  employ  at  court  after  the  death  of 
Prince  Henry.  Some  years  before  his  death  he 
married  his  second  wife  Judith,  daughter  to  Mr. 
WOIiaiiii  Blotmt  of  London,  by  whom  also  he  had 


chiMren.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1611^; 
and  was  buried  in  the  parish-church  ot  Chiswick  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  His  ddeet  son,  William 
Chaloner,  Esq.,  was  created  a  baronet  by  King 
James  in  1620,  which  title  becaaae  extinct  in  1681. 
CHALOTAIS  (Lovis  Rbns  vb  Gauadxvc  db 
la),  attorney-general  at  the  Parliaaient  of  Rennes, 
celebrated  for  the  pabUcation  of  a  spirited  work 
against  the  Jesmts,  which  led  to  the  oissolution  of 
that  order.  It  was  entitled  "  Oomptes  rendos  des 
Constitutions  des  Jesuites ;"  and  has  been  often 
reprinted.  He  was  arreeetd  in  consequence  of  some 
dispute  which  occurred  between  the  court  and  the 


pttriiament  of  Rennes,  but  after  ten  years  of  perse- 
XVI.    He  died  in  1715. 


ctttion,  w«s  reinstated  in  his  titnation  by 


CHAMBERLAYNE  (Row  a  an),  a  useftil  wri- 
ter, and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  Gloucester- 
shire, in  1616,  and  educated  in  St  Edmund'»4iaU, 
Oiford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1641. 
After  the  restoration,  he  was  made  one  of  the  fel- 
lows of  the  newly-founded  Royal  Society;  became 
secretary  to  the  earl  of  Cariisle  hn  1669,  and  waa 
sent  to  Stockholm  to  carry  the  order  of  the  Garter 
to  the  king  of  Sweden.  He  had  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
-     .  ..  .,  in  1570; 


conferred  upon  hint  at  Cambridge 


and  in 


1679  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  yonns  duke  of 
Grafton,  natural  son  to  King  CharlM  l£  He  waa 
afterwards  chosen  to  instruct  Georee  prince  of  Den- 
mark in  the  Eufflish  language,  ana  cued  at  Chelsea 
in  1703k  Dr.  Chamber&yne  wrote  several  pieces, 
political  and  historioal,  referring  to  the  oircom- 
stances  and  events  of  his  time ;  but  the  work  which  has 
perpetuated  his  name  is,  "  An^lias  Notitta ;  or,  the 
Present  State  of  England ;  with  divers  refleetiona 
upon  the  ancient  state  thereof;'*  Land,  1668»  Svo. : 
a  second  part  was  published  in  1671,  Svo.  Thia 
work  became  extremely  popular,  and  was  several 
times  reprinted  with  improvements  daring  the 
anthor's  bfo.  His  son,  John  Chamberlavne,  cob- 
tinned  it  with  very  large  additions;  and  it  haa  siace 
been  occasionuHy  reprinted  by  the  booksellers  as  n 
standard  work,  so  as  to  have  arrived  at  the  dfith 
edition  taaoy  yecrs  ago.  A  harmless  instonoe  of  an 
author's  vanity  is  recorded  on  Chamberkyne's  raiv 
nnment,  vis.  that  he  caused  some  of  his  own  hooka 
wvant  in  cere-cloth  to  be  buried  with  him,  as  they 
might  posriUy  be  of  nee  to  a  remote  age.*-JoB]fy 
son  of  the  former,  was  an  indastrions  traaslator  of 
works  from  forewn  languages,  of  which,  with  the 
aneient,  he  is  said  te  have  undentood  eiztaen.  Ho 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  contributod 
three  papers  to  its  Transktions.    He  died  in  1721 

CHAMBBRLEN  (HiiaB>  a  oelebraled  neoM- 
chenr  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  oentnryy 
who  made  an  improvoment  in  obstetrical  instm- 
ments,  by  which  ne  obtained  a  large  fortune.  Ho 
is  said,  liowever,  to  have  got  the  seeret  fhmi  Maui- 
ceau,  whose  treatise  on  midwiflBry  he  translated. 
He  practised  both  in  Paris  und  London,  and  died 
in  1738. 

CHAMBERS  (Bpriaib),  fellow  of  the  Roval 
Society,  and  aothorof  a  scientific  dictionary,  which 
goes  under  his  name,  was  bom  at  Kendal  in  tho 
county  of  Westmoreland.  At  the  pro]>eragoho 
was  put  apprentice  to  Seoes  the  GOobe-maker;  aad 
during  his  residence  with  that  skilftil  mechanic  ho 
acquired  that  inclination  fiw  sdeiico  iriiioh  dietaa* 
guuhed  the  rest  of  fait  life.  It  was  at  thia  eariy 
period  thatheioofc  up  thederignof  «  dictknutfy^eC 
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arts  and  sciences;  some  of  the  first  articles  of  which 
were  written,  as  it  is  said,  behind  the  counter  of  Mr. 
Senez.  Mr.  Chambers  occupied  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  literary  pursuits,  preferring  such  support  as  they 
afforded  him,  to  a  subsistence  gained  by  his  business, 
which  it  seems  he  never  followed.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Cyclopaedia  appeared  in  1728,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  bemg  published  by  subscription.  It  afforded 
so  much  reputation  to  the  author  as  to  procure  him 
the  honour  of  being  elected  into  the  Royal  Society 
on  the  6th  of  November,  1729,  and  in  1746  it  had 
reached  a  fifth  edition.  Mr.  Chambers  was  also  con- 
cerned in  the  Literary  Magazine,  which  was  beeun 
in  1735,  and  also  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Mar- 
tyn,  professor  of  botany  at  Cambridge,  in  preparing 
a  translation  and  abridgment  of  all  toe  philosophiccd 
papers  published  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.  The  onlj  other  work  ascribed  to  Chambers 
is  a  translation  of  the  Jesuits*  Perspective  from  the 
French,  in  quarto,  which  has  been  several  times  re* 
printed.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Cham- 
bers occasionally  lodged  at  Canonbury-hoose,  near 
Isb'ogton,  fbr  the  sake  of  his  health,  aud  died  there 
on  the  15th  Mav,  1740.  The  dictioiftiry  of  Cham- 
bars  is  not  the  nrst  work  in  point  of  time  which  has 
appeared  even  in  this  country.  The  Lexicon  tech- 
nicum  of  Harris  appeared  before  it;  and  though 
more  confined  in  its  plan,  and  of  considerably  less 
magnitude,  it  met  with  much  encouragement. 

CHAMBERS  (Sib  Robert)  was  bom  in  1737 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  his  father  carried 
on  the  profession  of  an  attorney.  He  completed  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  B.G.L.  id  1765,  and  about  the 
same  time  be  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  was  pre- 
viootly  elected  Vinerian  professor,  aud  in  1766 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  New-Inn-Hall.  In 
1773  he  was  made  second  justice  in  the  Supreme 
Ckwrt  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  and  in  1791  chief- 
justice,  having  been  previously  knighted.  In 
1797  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, and  returned  after  twenty-three  years'  service 
to  £nf;land  in  1799.  The  change  of  climate 
proved  unfevourable  to  his  health,  and  induced  him 
to  quitliifl  native  country  for  the  south  of  France,  but 
he  died  on  his  way  thither,  at  Ptris,  in  May  1802. 
He  was  an  impartial  judge,  an  accomplished  man, 
and  an  elegant  scholar.  Among  his  friends  were 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Baretti^  Dr.  Johnson,  Gold- 
smithy  and  Burke.  He  left  several  children  by  his 
widow,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Wilton  the  sculptor, 
bmA  who  still  survives. 

.CHAMBERS  (Sir  William),  an  eminent 
ankitact  of  the  last  century*  was'bom  at  Stock- 
holm  in  Sweden,  but  received  the  rudiments  of 
education  at  a  sdkool  at  Rippon  in  Yorkshire,  after 
which  he  went  out  as  chief  supercargo  of  some 
Swedish  ships  to  China.  On  his  return  he  settled 
in  L<mdon,  as  a  draughtsman,  and  having  been  in- 
tfodaced  to  the  earl  of  Bnte,  his  interest  procured 
him  the  appointment  of  architectural  drawing-mas- 
ter to  George  HI.,  then  prince  of  Wales;  which 
led  to  his  subsequent  employment  as  royal  archi- 
tect, and  surveyofugeneral  of  the  board  of  works. 
Being  enpged  to  lay  out  and  adorn  the  royal  gar- 
dens at  Kew,  he  displayed  a  taste  for  oriental  orna^ 
ment,  which  he  had  acquired  in  China,  and  whick 
■ttl^ected  him  to  the  merited  satire  of  the  author  of 
the  tenotts  **  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Cham- 
He  now  hecame  the  leading  architect  of  the 


day,  and  in  1775  he  was  appointed  to  superiatend 
the  building  of  Somerset-house  in  the  Strand.  In 
1771  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Swedish  order  of 
the  Polar  Star.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and 
Antiquarian  Societies,  and  treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  died  in  1796,  aged  sixty-nine.  His 
principal  literary  work,  is  a  "Treatise  on  Civil 
Architecture,"  published  in  1791,  of  which  two 
rival  new  editions  appeared  in  1824,  one  with 
Notes,  and  an  EKamination  of  Grecian  Ardutec- 
ture,  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.  illustrated  by  newly 
engraved  plates ;  the  other  with  the  original  plates* 
and  "An  Essay  on  Grecian  Architecture,  Dy  an 
eminent  architect.*' 

CHAMBRE  (Marin  Curbau  db  la),  a  French 
physician  and  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tui7,  was  a  native  of  Mans,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  one  of 
the  royal  physicians.  He  died  in  1669,  having 
written,  besides  some  treatises  on  medical  science 
and  natural  philosophy,  "  Les  Caract^ret  des  Pas- 
sions;" "L'Art  de  Connoitre  les  Hommea;"aDd 
"Dela  Connoissance  de  B^tes." — His  son,  the 
Abbb  db  la  Chambrb,  was  also  a  man  of  letters^ 
and  wrote  a  panegyric  on  St  Charles  Borromee^ 
and  other  funeral  orations. 

CHAMFORT  (Sbbastian  Rochb  Nicolas),  a 
French  writer,  was  born  near  Clermont  in  Anvergne 
in  1741.  On  the  death  of  St  Palaye,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  academy,  and  also  secretary  to  the 
prince  of  Cond^;  which  situation  he  resigned  on 
the  revolution,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part. 
His  works  are,  "  Eloges  au  Moli^re  et  La  Fon- 
taine," which  gained  him  a  prize  from  the  French 
academy;  "Mustapha,"  a  tragedy,  applauded  by 
Voltaire ;  some  comedies ;  and  a  poem  from  a  fiu 
ther  to  his  son  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson.  la 
1794,  being  threatened  with  the  guillotine,  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  himself,  but  died 
shortly  after. 

CHAMIER  (Daniel),  an  eminent  French  pro- 
testant  divine,  was  a  native  of  Dauphin^.  In  1612 
he  went  to  occupy  the  post  of  theological  professor 
at  Montauban.  It  is  said  that  he  drew  up  the  &^ 
mous  edict  of  Nantes,  the  bulwark  of  the  protestants 
while  it  was  suffered  to  continue  in  force.  He  pre- 
sided in  several  synods,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the 
management  of  business,  which  he  well  understood. 
Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  for  learning,  as  he 
proved  by  a  dispute  which  he  held  with  father  Go- 
ton,  and  by  several  works.  He  published  a  treatise 
"  De  Occumenico  Pontifice,"  which  is  commended 
by  Scaliger ;  as  is  likewise  his  "  Jesuits'  Letters.** 
His  greatest  work  was  entitled  "CathoUca  Pan- 
stratia,  or  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,"  in  four  vols.  4to. 
yet  left  incomplete.  Chamier  was  killed  by  a  can- 
non-ball at  the  siege  of  Montauban  in  1621.  Some 
say  he  was  in  armour  at  the  time,  and  much  cen- 
sure has  been  cast  on  bis  memory  for  thus  uniting 
the  functions  of  the  divine  and  the  soldier. 

CHAMILLARD  (Stbpbbn),  an  eminent  Jesuit 
antiquarian  and  medallist,  was  bom  at  Bonrges  in 
1656.  He  taught  Belles-lettres  and  philosophy  in 
the  schools  of  his  society  for  some  years,  and  was  a 
preacher  of  distinction  for  twenty  years.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1730,  having  written  a  number  of  dis- 
sertations on  particular  medals  in  his  own  and  other 
cabinets,  some .  inserted  in  the  M^oires  de  Tre- 
voux,  and  some  collected  in  a  volume  entitled, 
"  Dissertations    sur   plusieuxs  Medailles,    Pierres 
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frav^es,  &  autres  Monmiiento  d' Antiquit^s/*  Paris, 
711.  He  aiao  published  a  learned  edition  of 
**  Prudentivs,  in  aram  Delphini,"  Paris,  1687,  4to. 
CHAMILLART  (Michael  db),  born  in  1651, 
vas  tbe  son  of  a  master  of  requests  and  intendant  of 
Caen,  and  became  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  Having  acquired  a  dexterity  at  all  kinds  of 
games  used  in  polite  company,  he  was  introduced 
»t  Versailles,  where  his  modest  and  respectful  man- 
.oers,  and  skill  iu  play,  matly  ingratiated  him 
with  Louis  XIV.  He  still  attended  on  the  courts 
of  law ;  but  his  frequent  engagements  at  Versailles 
broke  in  upon  the  hours  of  business.  On  this  occa- 
••iou  an  incident  happened  highly  honourable  to  his 
•probity.  A  client  whose  cause  he  was  engaged  to 
report,  haying  a  decision  made  against  him,  com- 
.|>lained  that  a  paper  essential  to  the  support  of  his 
.case  had  never  been  adverted  to.  Chamillart  de- 
nied having  ever  seen  it;  the  client  protested  that 
it  was  sent  to  him ;  and  at  length,  on  a  search,  it 
.was  found  untouched  in  the  bag.  Chamillart  read 
it,  perceived  its  importance,  and  confessing  that 
Lis  negligence  had  occasioned  the  man's  loss  of  the 
4am  in  debate,  amounting  to  20,000  livres,  bid  him 
call  upon  him  the  day  but  one  after,  when  he  would 
.pay  it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Chamillart  was  then 
.far  from  rich ;  by  the  means  of  friends,  however, 
he  made  up  the  sum  and  paid  it ;  at  the  same  time 
•  determining  never  again  to  be  the  reporter  of  a 
law-suit.  The  favour  of  the  king,  and  Madame  de 
Mainteuon,  however,  soon  indemnified  him,  by  suc- 
cess in  bis  career  as  a  candidate  for  public  employ- 
juents.  He  was  made  an  intendant  of  the  finances 
•in  1689,  and  comptroller-general  in  that  depart- 
ment in  1699.  Sensible  of  his  deficiences,  he 
would  have  declined  this  arduous  station ;  but  the 
king,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  bis  own  knowledge, 
and  flattered  himself  with  having  ministers  of  his 
own  training,  promised  to  be  hi*  second.  Chamillart 
did  his  best;  and  though  in  this  declining  period  of 
.French  prosperity  he  was  driven  to  many  trifling 
and  Unpopular  e&pedients,  his  private  worth  and 
amiable  manners  preserved  him  many  powerful 
friends.  The  king  persisted  in  supporting  the 
minister  of  his  own  formation ;  and  in  1701  raised 
him  to  the  stiU  more  difficult  post  of  war-minister. 
But  the  public  misfortunes,  and  his  uotorious  inca- 
pacity) compelled  him  and  his  master  at  length  to 
submit  to  the  voice  of  the  nation  ;  and  he  resigned 
both  places  in  1708  and  1709.  After  this  disgrace, 
he  lived  at  Paris,  and  at  his  scat  of  Courcelles, 
visited  by  the  best  company,  and  universally 
esteemed  for  bis  moral  qualities.  The  marriage  of 
his  only  daughter,  though  it  deprived  him  of  the 
advantage  of  high  alliance,  afforded  another  proof 
of  his  sense  of  honour  and  justice.  While  only  a 
coonseller  he  had  contracted  a  great  intimacy  with 
a  brother  of  the  profession  named  Dreux.  Dreux, 
who  was  miich  the  richer  man,  had  a  son  bom  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Chamillan's  daughter. 
From  friendship,  Dreux  proposed  making  a  match 
between  the  two  infants,  which  Chamillart  for  some 
time  opposed  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  their 
fortunes.  It  was  at  length,  however,  asreed  upon, 
and  the  two  friends  gave  each  other  uicir  words. 
By  the  time  the  young  people  were  of  marriageable 
^ge,  circumstances  were  so  much  changed,  that 
I>reux  in  his  turn  made  tbe  objections  of  genero- 
sity,  and  would  have  discharged  the  minister  from 
his  obligation.    But  Chamillart  insisted  on  perform- 


mg  his  contract,  And  he  procured  the  ennoblement 
of  his  son-in-law,  and  the  command  of  a  regiment 
for  him.     Chamillart  died  in  1721. 

CHAMOUSSET.     See  Piarron. 

CHAMPAGNE  (Philip  dk),  a  painter  of  emi- 
nence, was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1602.  A  decided 
taste  in  childhood  for  copying  prints  and  pictures 
caused  him  to  be  brought  up  to  the  art  of  painting, 
in  which  he  received  his  early  instractions  at  his 
native  city.  In  1621  he  came  to  Paris,  where 
Duchesne,  first  painter  to  the  queen,  engaged  him, 
together  with  Poussin,  then  just  returned  from 
Italy,  in  some  works  at  the  Luxemburg  palace. 
These  pleased  so  much,  that  on  the  deatn  of  Du- 
chesne, he  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  as  painter 
to  the  Qucen.  He  returned,  therefore,  in  1628  from 
Brassels,  whither  he  had  gone  to  visit  his  father, 
married  Duchesne's  daughter,  and  fixed  himself  in 
Paris.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting  at  Paris,  in  1648,  he  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal members,  and  afterwards  was  made  professor 
and  president.  He  died  some  time  in  the  >ear 
1674.  Champagne  painted  in  a  natural  and  correct 
style,  and  in  a  good  tone  of  colouring ;  he  under- 
stood all  the  branches  of  his  art ;  but  he  partook  of 
the  coldness  of  his  country,  which  had  not  been 
animated  with  the  fire  of  Italy.  His  moral  and 
sober  character  prevented  him  from  painting  nakad 
figures,  or  indulging  freely  in  fable.  His  |>rinci« 
pal  works  are  in  the  royal  palaces  and  in  the 
churches  of  Paris. 

CHAMPEAUX,  (William  de),  in  Latin,  Cam~ 
^Ueiuis,  a  famous  scholastic  philosopher  and  divine 
in  a  dark  age,  was  bom  in  the  Ilth  century  at 
Champcaux,  a  village  of  Brie  near  Melun.  He 
taught  philosophy  publicly  for  many  years  at  Paris, 
with  a  reputation  which  attracted  scholars  from  va. 
rious  parts,  and  among  the  rest,  the  celebrated 
Abelard.  The  merit  of  the  disciple  excited  tbe 
jealousy  of  the  muster,  which  was  aggravated  by 
tbe  conduct  of  Abelard,  who  attacked  him  in  fait 
own  school,  and  often  came  off  victorious.  They 
became  declared  adversaries,  and  de  Champeaax, 
opposed,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  Abelaid'g 
setting  up  a  school  at  Melun.  De  Chainpeanx,  at 
length,  wearied  with  contentions  in  which  he  could 
scarcely  sustain  his  former  reputation,  went  to 
study  theology  under  Anselm  at  Laon,  and  then 
retired  to  a  suburb  of  Paris,  where  was  a  dumel 
dedicated  to  St.  Victor,  and  took  the  habii  of  a 
canou-regular  in  1108.  On  the  persuasion  of  HiL 
debrand,  bishop  of  Mous,  he  opened  a  public  school 
at  St.  Victor,  where  he  taught  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
and  theoloKy*  the  latter  in  the  dialectic  or  scholas- 
tic form,  which  he  is  said  first  to  have  introduced 
in  France.  Abelard,  returning  from  a  visit  to  his 
own  country,  repaired  to  the  school  of  bis  old  master, 
and  attacked  him  so  vigorously  on  the  doctrine  of 
universals,  that  he  obtained  a  decided  victory*  and 
carried  off  most  of  the  scholars  of  de  Champeaux  as 
his  trophy.  The  latter  for  some  time  longer  main- 
tained the  sUruggle,  but  in  1113  he  was  enabled 
honourably  to  quit  the  field  by  means  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  bishopric  of  Chalons-sur-Marae. 
lie  died  in  1121,  author  of  several  works,  but  no> 
thing  of  his  has  been  printed,  except  a  small  trea^ 
tise  on  the  Origin  of  the  Soul,  published  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  D.  Marten's  Treasure  of  Anec- 
dotes. 

CHAMPIEB  (STMPUAftisN),  in  Latin,  Campe-- 
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d  Camp4giutt  a  phrnciaa  and  very  voluiDi- 
riler,  dUtingaisfaea  himself  by  the  titie  of 


riu$  «ad 
nana  writer, 

the  Aagregator,  WM  a  native  of  Lyone.  He  gra- 
duated  at  the  Unirersity  of  Pavia  in  1515^  and 
afUrwaroi  lancht  and  practised  medicine  with  great 
reputation  in  his  own  citj.  Antony  duke  of  Lor- 
raiD,  when  he  accompanied  Louis  All.  to  the  war 
in  Italy,  took  Ghampier  with  him  as  his  first  physi- 
cian. Champier  showed  great  attachment  to  his 
master,  and  employed  his  sword  as  well  as  his  skill 
in  his  defence.  As  a  reward  for  his  fidelitr,  Antony 
kniffhted  him,  and  heaped  upon  him  faronrs  of 
various  kinds.  On  his  return,  Champier  was  made 
mayor  or  consul  of  Lyons  in  1520,  which  honour  he 
again  enjoyed  in  1539.  He  was  in  correspondence 
with  most  of  the  learned  of  his  time,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  received  ftrom  them  unbounded  applaose. 
His  numerous  works  are  for  the  most  part  compila. 
lions,  and  display  more  erudition  than  judsment. 
—His  son  Clauds  wrote  a  curious  book  **9ur  les 
Singularity  des  Oaules,"  and  also  a  geographical 
«atalogQe  of  the  three  ancient  divisions  of  Gaul. 

CHAMPLAIN  (Samosl  ds),  the  princiMl 
founder  of  the  settlement  of  Canada,  was  a  gentte- 
maa  of  Saintonge,  and  made  his  first  voyages  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  as  lieutenant  to  the  sieur  de 
Moots.  He  visited  all  the  harboun  of  Acadia,  ran 
up  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  gave  a  commence- 
ment to  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  the  town  of  Mont- 
reaL  Returning  to  France,  in  1611,  to  solicit  suc- 
cours, he  was  sent  back  as  king's  lieutenant  in  1613, 
and  carried  with  him  all  that  was  necessary  to  for- 
tifjr  Quebec.  He  remained  there  under  several 
sucoeuive  viceroys  of  New  France,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  hii  office  under  the  associated  company  of 
Canada  formed  in  1628.  With  the  other  French 
ke  was  expelled  from  the  colony  by  the  English  in 
1691;  but,  on  its  restoration  at  the  peace,  he  re- 
tufned  thither  as  governor-general,  in  1634,  in 
which  year  he  died.  He  wrote  "Voyages  and 
Tnvels  in  New  France,  called  Canada,"  4to.  1632. 

CHAMPMBSLE  (Mabt-Dssmarks  db),  a  ce- 
lebrated French  actress,  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1644. 
Sbeeonmenced  her  career  as  a  country  player, 
and  first  appeared  at  Paris  in  1669,  at  the  theatre 
dn  Bfarais,  with  unusual  success.  She  married 
Charlee  Chevfllet,  sieur  de  Champmesl^,  and  en- 
gaged with  him  at  the  theatre  of  Burgundy,  and 
aflarwanls  at  that  of  Guenegaud.  She  died  in  1698. 
TUi  actnis  was  the  fttvourite  of  Racine,  who  took 
gnat  pains  to  form  her  to  tragic  declamation,  and 
gave  her  the  principal  femal  ^larts  in  his  plajs. 
Her  husband  was  a  writer  of  Comic  pieces,  which 
wete  «f  the  light  pleasant  kind,  and  principally  ex< 


representations  of  the  ridicubu^  as  ob- 
served kk  eity  societies.  He  was  a  Parisian,  and 
died  in  1701.  His  worics  were  published  at  Paris 
in  2  vols.  12mo.  1742.  Some  of  them  were  com- 
noeed  in  conjunction  with  la  Fontaine,  or  at  least 
von  his  stories. 

CHANDLER  (Makt),  an  insenious  poetess, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  dissenting  minister  at  Malms- 
bury,  where  she  was  bom  in  1687.  Owing  to  the 
narrow  etreumstaaces  of  her  ftimily,  she  was  placed 
with  a  maUner  at  Bath,  where  she  publUhed  a 
poem,  which  was  much  admired,  and  gained  the 
praises  of  Mr.  Pope.  She  refused  every  offer  of 
mmage  on  aceount  of  her  personal  disadvanUges, 
and  died  in  1745. 

CHANDLER  (Sawuel),   an  eminent   divine 


among  the  English  disoenters,  was  ham  m  l€9a^  m 
Hnnprlbrd,  in  Berkshivp,  where  hie  fistker  mrnm  paa- 
tor  (^a  congregation  of  protastant  disssntega  Ha 
commenoed  preacher  as  minister  of  the  diasemlinig 
congregation  al  Pedkham,  near  Jamdan.  Hm  aaa*- 
ried,  and  had  a  funily;  when  bsing  iadi 
ventare  his  wife's  Ibitane  in  the  Sonth  eaa  t 
he  lost  alL  As  the  income  of  ] 
afford  him  a  support,  he  opened  a  Iwokaeilai^a  i 
in  the  Poultry,  which  he  kept  tsro  or  tkra*  Jfi 
still  continuing  to  discharge  his  <*  ' 
Being  appointed  to  piencn  a  ym 
ture  at  the  OM^Jewry  meeting,  he  ^olivwndl  lame 
sermons  on  the  mimcles  «f  Chrial;  mad  tkn  InA 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  ha  tluwviBtn  iha 
form  of  a  treatise,  and  puUished  in  1725^  insn 
8vo.  vol  entitled,  «'A  VindicatMm d the  ( 
Reh'gion,  in  two  parts:"  the  first  of 
tained  a  diecenrse  an  mirafW;  the 
answer  to  CoUins's  GNindi  and 
Christian  Religion.    This  work  | 


derable  reputation,  and  eontribntad  to  haa  hesnn 
chosen  minister  of  the  congwgation  of  tba  OA 
Jewry,  which  sttnation  he  occupied  with  grsit 
credit,  first  as  assistant,  then  as  pastor,  fcr  mrty 
years.  In  1727  he  published  -  ReieetioM  on  Iht 
Conduct  of  the  modem  Deist%'*  Ac  nnd  m  Iht 
fbDowing  year,  '*A  Vindication  of  fhm  AayMJIi 
and  Anttiority  of  DanieFs  Prophadea,  nsid  ttitt 
Application  to  Jesus  Christ"  While  he  thns  ip- 
proved  himself  a  strenuous  defsttder  of  the  tiMh  sf 


revealed  reli^on,  he  displayed  hia  ■bhorranw  sf 
the  persecutinff  spirit  which  has  been  too  wmA 
allied  with  it,  by  translating  <*The  Hiatory  of  Ha 
Inoaisition  by  Philip  a  Lisu>orch,"  in  3  vnb.  41a. 
1731 ;  to  which  he  prefixed  *<  A  Isorge  iBtfodbassn, 
concerning  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  raiaecmsBn.* 
He  formed  a  design  of  writing  a  commentaiyen 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  be^n  it  by  pmMsnng 
in  1735  "A  Paraphrase  and  critical Coaamcmlary 
on  JoeL"  4to.,  bnt  findmg  that  a  iMffW 
knowled^  of  die  oriental  tongues  than  he  ^ 
was  requirite  for  the  task,  he  suspended  his 
and  never  completed  it.    In  1^  he  i 


his  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  mqniaition  in 
form,  under  the  title  of  **The  Hislofy 


Pn* 


an  enlarged 

of  Persecution;  in  four  p^rts;  1. 
heathens;  2.  under  the  ChristiaB 
under  the  papacy  and  inquisition ;  4. 
testants:  with  a  jprefSsM  oontainin[ 
Dr.  Rogers's  Vindication  of  the  ctvU 
of  Religion ;"  8vo.  Several  other  worka  in  opposi- 
tion to  deism  afterwards  came  f^om  hia  pen,  and 
about  1750  the  universities  of  Glasgow  sm  Edin- 
buigh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He 
was  afterwards  ele<^ed  a  member  of  the  Boyal  and 
Antionary  Societies.  At  the  death  of  George  IL 
in  1760,  his  seal  for  that  monarch  led  him  to  pub- 
lish a  sermon,  in  which  he  compared  him  with 
Darid.  The  justness  of  the  compaiisen 
it  in  several  riews  be  disputed ;  and  a  eontio> 
versy  took  place  upon  the  subject*  whidi  ended  in 
Dr.  Chandler's  publishing  a  "Critical  History  of  the 
Life  of  Darid,'^  &c  2  vols.  8vo.  1766.  Before  it 
was  entirely  printed,  the  author  died.  May,  1766^ 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  cea- 
sidered,  both  by  churchmen  and  disoenters,  asoas 
of  the  leading  persons  of  his  class  in  point  of  lean> 
iog  and  abilities;  and  he  is  said  to  have  hsd 
liberal  oflbrs   of  piefbrment    in  the 
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c^Tch,  alhottM  he  have  ehoaai  to  toatofia  to  it 
B«ttd«s  the  werki  above  noCtotd,  ke  priDtod  e  nuni- 
berof  eingle  sermons  and  pamphlets,  en  occanonal 
sabjeete.  After  his  <i<ath,  four  TOhiiiiee  of  his  ser- 
iBone  were  piihiished,  acconUng  to  directions  in  his 
will,  by  I>r.  Amery,  in  1768;  SAd  in  1777  was  irab- 
liabed  ni  one  vol.  4to.  hn  **  Pnaphiase  and  Notes 
on  tbe  Epistles  of  St.  Pant  to  the  Golaiiansand 
EpbesistfM;"  with  a  "Commentary  on  the  two 
1£piatl«a  off  St.  Paul  to  the  Tfaessalonians.'* 

CUANDLBE  (Edwabb),  a  learned  ureUte, 
who  died  bishop  ef  Dorbam  in  1750,  published  a 
**  Defisace  of  Ghrisiianity/'  in  answer  to  Collins's 
schemo  of  literary  prophecy;  a  ehrenological  dis- 
sertaitioo  prefixed  to  Arnold's  **  Ecdesiasticas,"  &c. 
CHANDI^ER  (RicHABD),  a  learned  antiquary 
andtrnTeHer,  was  bom  in  1738,  and  was  for  some 
tinie  a  fellow  of  MagdalenoooUege,  and  afterwards 
obtained  the  living  of  Worldlyham  in  Hampshire, 
and  nent  that  of  Tilehnrst  in  Berkshire,  where  he 
died  in  1810.  He  set  out  in  1764  on  a  tour  through 
Gteece  and  Asii  Minor,  at  the  expense  of  the  Dil- 
letanti  Society,  and  collected  a  variety  of  iaforma- 
iicm,  wbieh  was  laid  before  the  public  m  the  foUow- 
in^  works :  "  Ionian  Antiquities ;"  "  Inscriptiones 
AntiqwB  in  Asia  Minoie  et  Grraci4  coUectae;" 
**  Travels  in  Asia  Minor;"  '*  Travels  in  Greece ;" 
and  **  Tbe  Hbtory  of  Ilium  or  Troy."  Dr.  Chand- 
ler also  published  "Marmora  Oxoniensia,"  and 
wrate  tlie  Life  of  William  of  Waynflete,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  printed  in  1811. 

CHAN  DOS  (John  Brtdges,  duke  of),  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Chandos,  was  bom  in  1673,  and  be- 
came  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1695. 
He  displayed  great  financial  abilities,  and  after 
having  neld  some  previous  offices  of  trust,  became 
paymaster-general  of  the  army.  George  tbe  First,  on 
hie  acceniou,  created  him  Viscount  Wilton  and 
earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  in  1719,  marquis  of  Car- 
narvon and  dnke  of  Chandos.  He  died  August  9, 
1744,  having  been  thrice  married.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  munificence,  liberality,  and  pa- 
tronage of  learning  and  piety.  He  expended 
£200,000  in  building  his  magnificent  mansion  of 
Canons,  near  Edgeware,  where  Handel  for  some 
time  resided  in  the  capacity  of  his  chapel-master. 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  A  clergyman  viewiug  his  library  at 
Canons  one  day,  m  desired  him  to  sdcet  from  it 
as  a  piesent  any  book  be  pleased.  The  clergyman 
chose  one,  intentionally,  of  small  value,  but  on 
opening  the  leaves  of  it,  found  a  bank  note  of  con- 
subrabte  amount,  which  had  been  placed  there  by 
the  duke.  The  clergyman  immediately  called  to 
Mtum  it,  when  the  duke,  as  a  reward  for  his 
honesty,  prevented  him  with  another  twice  the 
vabie.  These  and  other  similar  acts  probably 
brought  htm  into  that  state  of  comparative  indi- 
gence, to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  some 
years  before  his  death. 

CHAMTEttEAU-LE-PEVRE  (Louis),  a  learn- 
cd  antiquary  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  in  1588.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  history,  politics,  and 
belles  letters,  and  he  was  not  less  estimable  for  the 
quadities  of  his  heart  than  for  those  of  his  under- 
standing. Louis  XI  n.  raised  him  through  succes- 
•ive  posU  to  that  of  intendant  of  the  finances  of  the 
duchies  of  Bar  and  Lorrain.  During  his  exen  ise  of 
this  employment  he  made   himself  perfectly  ac- 


qnainled  with  the  aflhirs  of  the  country,  and  com- 
posed  from  original  records,  **  Historical  Memoirs 
of  the  Houses  of  Lorrain  and  Bar,"  of  which  the 
first  part  only  has  appeared  at  Paris,  1642,  fol. 
He  published  other  works  relative  to  particular 
pointe  of  French  history;  and  after  his  death,  his 
son  Peter,  who  was  also  a  man  of  learning,  pub- 
luhed  his  "Treatise  on  Fidk^"  1692,  fol.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1658. 

CHANTREAU  (Pbtbr  Nicholas),  a  French 
miscellaneons  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1741, 
and  died  at  Auch  in  1808.  Of  his  life  little  is 
known,  but  that  he  em^^oyed  himself  chiefly  in 
literature,  and  experienced  his  portion  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes attendant  on  the  Revolution.  Among  his 
works  ar^-**  Voyage  dans  les  trois  Royaumee 
d*Angleterre,  d'Ecosse,  et  d'Irlande,*'  3  vols.  8vo; 
"  Voyage  Philosophique  Mi  en  Russie, "  2  vols. 
8vo ;  "  Science  do  I'Histoire,"  4  vols.  4to,  ftc. 

CHANTREY  (Francis),  the  most  enuneut 
sculptor  of  his  day,  was  bom  at  Moreton  in  Derby- 
shire in  1782.  w  hilst,  at  schotl,  he  made  modds  m 
clay,  and  imbibed  so  decided  a  taste  for  the  art 
which  be  afterwards  followed,  that  he  revised  to  he 
articled  to  an  attorney,  as  intended  by  his  mother, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Ramsay,  a  sculptor  and  gil- 
der at  Sheffield.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  la- 
bouring without  cessation,  and  designing  and  mo- 
delling every  leisure  moment  His  studies  Irom 
nature  did  not  please  his  master,  whom  he  left  in 
1802,  and,  in  that  year,  proceeded  to  Londott,  where 
he  became  known  by  a  succcssAil  bust  of  the  cel^ 
brated  Home  Tooke,  in  which  he  dis|dayed  the 
principles  of  a  free  natural  style.  The  city  of  Lon- 
doo  shortly  after  employed  him  to  execute  the 
stetue  of  George  III.  His  next  underttldng  wae  a 
design  fur  a  monument  to  be  erected  on  the  shore  of 
Yarmouth  in  honour  of  Nelson.  He  proposed  (o 
make  ihe  stotue  of  the  naval  hero  1301bet  high,  with 
a  star  on  his  left  breast  (to  be  illuminated  by  night), 
as  a  Pharos,  on  a  pier  projecting  far  into  the  sea, 
and  on  a  pedestal  made  of  the  bows  of  vessels  taken 
from  the  enemy.  The  idea  was  undoubtedly  origin- 
al, but  government  considered  it  too  gigantic  to  al- 
low it  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Cbantrey's 
most  celebrated  production  is  a  group  of  two  sisteie 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Litehfield,  embracing  each  other 
in  the  gentle  slumber  of  death,  whose  childish 
forms  exhibit  repose  and  tranquillity  in  every  out- 
line, and  in  every  member.  Some  of  his  most  fh- 
mous  busts  are  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  West 
the  painter.  Professor  Playfair,  Wordsworth,  Ac. 
Among  his  most  recent  productions  are  a  stetuo  of 
Washington  in  the  State-house  at  Boston,  and  a 
bronxe  statue  of  Pitt  twelve  feet  high,  in  Hanover 
Square,  London.  In  1814,  Mr.  Chantrey  visited 
Prance  and  Italy,  but  saw  nothing  that  induced  him 
to  alter  his  original  natural  style,  which  besides  ren- 
dering his  own  name  so  ikmous,  has  exercised  a 
flivourable  influence  in  the  improvement  of  sculp- 
ture in  England. 

CHANUT  (Pbtbr),  a  native  of  Riom,  was  em- 
bassador of  France  to  Christina  queen  of  Sweden. 
After  being  long  resident  at  that  court,  he  was 
French  plenipotentiary  at  Lnbeck  from  1650  to 
1653,  and  then  ambassador  to  HoUand  till  1655, 
when  the  king  recalled  him  to  assist  in  his  councils. 
He  died  in  \G6%  aged  sixty^wo.  After  his  death  a 
pnblieation  of  curious  memoirs,  taken  firom  his  dis- 
patvhe!!,  was  given  by  M.  Linage  de  Vaueiennea. 
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CHAPELAIN  (John),  a  French  poet  and  man 
of  letters,  was  the  son  of  a  notary  in  Paris,  where 
he  was  born  in  1595.  Becoming  tutor  to  the 
children  of  the  marquis  de  la  Trousse,  grand-mar- 
shal  of  France,  and  afterwards  steward  to  that 
nobleman,  he  continued  seventeen  years  in  his 
family,  during  which  he  translated  "Guzman 
d'Aifarache,"  from  the  Spanish,  and  also  turned  his 
studies  particularly  to  poetry.  He  raised  a  repotar 
tion  for  taste  and  knowledge  in  this  art*  by  his  cri- 
tique on  the  Adonis  of  the  cavalier  Marino,  prefixed 
to  a  Paris  edition  of  that  poem  in  1623.  An  ode  to 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  a  critique  on  the  Cid,  and  other 

E roofs  of  literary  abilities,  gave  him  such  credit,  that 
e  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  oracle  in  matters  of 
taste.  He  now  undertook  to  compose  an  epic 
poem  on  the  subject  of  Joan  d'Arc,  and  after  the 
expectations  of  the  public  had  been  a  long  time  ex- 
cited, the  first  twelve  books  of  his  "  Pucelle ;  ou, 
la  France  delivr^e,"  appeared  in  1656,  wiUi  all  the 
pomp  of  royal  typography  and  fine  engraving;  and 
by  the  aid  of  court-influence  was  pushed  through 
81^  editions  within  eighteen  months.  This  publican 
lion  was,  however,  the  death-blow  to  his  fame ;  and 
the  name  of  Chapelain  as  a  poet  has  associated  the 
same  idea  in  France  as  that  of  Blackmore  in  Eu- 
gland.  The  wits  conspired  to  cover  his  Pucelle 
with  ridicule.  The  harshness  of  its  st]^le  and  versi- 
fication was  a  perpetual  subject  of  ludicrous  satire; 
and  Boileau,  Racine,  and  la  Fontaine,  are  said  hu- 
morously by  way  of  penance  to  have  imposed  upon 
themselves  the  obligation  of  reading  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pages  of  this  poem  when  they  had  committed 
a  fiftult  against  language.  This  poetical  defeat, 
however,  had  no  effect  in  subverting  Chapelain's 
interest  at  court  He  enjoyed  larger  pensions  than 
any  other  literary  man ;  and  when  Ixtuis,  at  the  per- 
suasion of  Colbert,  iu  1662,  granted  pensions  to  all 
the  men  of  literary  reputation  in  Europe,  Chapelain 
was  the  person  to  whom  the  formation  of  the  list 
was  entrusted.  Though  somewhat  inclined  to 
avarice,  he  was  not  ambitious  of  high  posts ;  and  he 
had  the  philosophy  to  refuse  the  place  of  preceptor 
to  the  first  dauphin,  to  which  the  duke  of  Montau- 
sier  had  nominated  him.  Even  Boileau  pays  an 
honourable  testimony  to  his  moral  qualities.  He 
died  in  1674,  and  left  behind  him  a  property  which 
yery  few  better  poets  have  equalled.  His  works, 
besides  those  mentioned,  are  a  few  odes,  a  **  Dia- 
logue on  the  Reading  of  old  Romances,'*  and  some 
miscellaneous  pieces  on  literary  topics. 

CHAPELLE  (Clald-Emmanuel  l'Hiillier), 
a  French  wit  and  poet,  was  the  natural  son  of  Fran- 
cis I'Huillier,  master  of  the  accounts.  His  father 
gave  him  a  very  liberal  education ;  and  he  learned 
philosophy  under  the  famous  Gassendi.  His  talent, 
however,  lay  chiefly  in  poetry,  of  the  pleasant  and 
easy  kind,  and  he  was  particularly  successful  in 
double  rhymes.  His  character  was  eay  and  volup- 
tuous, and  his  lively  and  convivial  disposition  made 
him  a  welcome  companion  in  the  societies  of  the 
great  and  the  witty.  His  *^  Journey  to  Montpelier/' 
written  in  conjunction  with  Bauchaumont,  in 
prose  and  verse,  is  a  model  of  that  pleasurable 
Jiacility  which  is  more  rare  than  correctness  and 
elevation.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1686.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Voyage"  (Journey),  was  given  by  le 
Fevre  de  St.  Marc,  in  1752,  2  vols.  12mo.  Char 
pelle  was  also  the  author  of  some  "  Fugitive  Pieces 
in  verse  and  prose,"  annexed  to  the  alK>ve  edition. 


CHAPELLE  (John  db  la),  of  the  French  •» 
demy,  was  born  at  Bourgee  in  1655.  His  fotkcr 
purchased  for  him  the  post  of  reoeiver-genecBl  of 
the  finances  at  BocheUe;  but  captivated  with  the  ^oty 
acquired  on  the  theatre,  he  became  an  imilator  tf 
Racine,  and  composed  a  number  of  dnmalie  paccc^ 
which  were  performed  with  more  or  \^m  mcoMib 
The  most  popular  was  on  the  subject  of  CleofMtriL 
He  tried  his  talent  also  in  coinody ;  aod  a  KghS 
piece  of  the  farcical  kind,  entitled,  *'  Lea  Guwaaet 
d'Orleans,"  kept  its  place  on  the  theatre.  La  Cha- 
pelle  attached  himself  to  the  prinee  of  Co&fi,  who 
made  him  his  secretary  in  1687,  and  dispatched  ham 
to  Switzerland  on  business  of  importance  to  daC 
house.  The  king  also  employed  him  in  that  eeao- 
try  on  public  affairs;  and  he  gave  a  proof  of  hit 
patriotism  and  political  knowledge  in  a  series  ef 
"  Letters  from  a  Swiss  to  a  Frenchman,  on  thetne 
InteresU  of  the  Powers  at  War.'*  He  had  aliealy 
been  received  a  member  of  the  French  Acaik^, 
in  1688,  and  he  several  times  occuoied  the  chair  et 
its  public  sittings,  and  acquitted  himself  with  a^ 
plause.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1723,  a^  mxij-eijAL 
Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  **ffis- 
torical  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Armand  Booitea 
Prince  de  Conti,**  printed  in  1699,  with  the  accent 
of  the  obsequies  of  that  prince ;  and  *'  The  Love*  at 
Catullus  and  Tibullus,  '*  two  separate  works,  fena- 
ing  a  kind  of  romance,  of  which  the  facts  and  seal^ 
ments  contained  in  the  works  of  those  poets  vei* 
the  basis. 

CHAPMAN  (Gbobgb),  one  of  the  earW  EagHsh 
dramatic  poets,  and  the  fint  translator  of  aU  H omct'a 
works,  was  bom  in  1557.  After  he  had  left  Uw 
university,  it  does  not  appear  what  was  hia  plan  if 
life  or  profession ;  nor  is  he  known  to  have  pabUcly 
commenced  author  till  1595,  when  he  printed  a 
Doem  entitled,  "  Ovid*s  Banquet  of  Saai^'*  ttc 
He  had  probably,  however,  been  for  sonae  tine  em> 
ployed  upon  Homer,  as  his  translation  of  aevea 
Dooks  of  the  Iliad  appeared  in  1596.  Fifteen  beaks 
were  printed  in  IGOO,  and  at  length  the  whole  pecm 
was  published  without  date,  dedicated  to  Prince 
Henry,  which  circumstance  fixes  its  appearance 
not  later  than  I60a.  Before  this  period  he  had  com- 
menced a  writer  of  comedy ;  and  for  a  consideraUe 
number  of  years  he  was  a  fertile  author  of  dia- 
matic  performances,  both  oomie  and  tragic,  mamf 
of  which  were  popular.  He  wrote  occaaionnlly  in 
conjunction  with  Jonson,  and  was  a  rival  in  test 
to  that  celebrated  writer.  In  1614  he  published  his 
version  of  the  Odyssey ;  and  soon  after  compkled 
the  translation  of  all  Homer's  works  by  the  jata- 
chyomuomachia  and  Hvmns.  He  also  traaskafted 
Musuflps  and  Hesiod;  though  as  to  the  latter,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  his  version  was  ever  printed.  A 
variety  of  other  works,  original  and  trandated,  cm- 
ployed  his  laborious  life,  which  concluded  in  16H 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Chapman  was  mach 
esteemed  in  his  time,  both  for  his  poetical  and  kis 
moral  character.  He  may  now  be  regarded  as  one 
of  onr  extinct  poets,  being  known  neither  on  ths 
stage  nor  in  the  closet,  except  to  some  curiovs  co- 
quirers;  yet  his  merit  in  introducing  Homer  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  countrymen  ought  to  preserve  his 
name  from  oblivion.  It  is  no  small  praise  of  kis 
translation,  that  Waller,  according  to  the  repoit  «f 
Dryden,  could  never  read  it  without  a  degree  «f 
transport ;  and  that  Pope  found  his  account  in  sta- 
dying  it  with  attention. 
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CHAPMAN  (Frsdkbick  Hbnby  db),  a  3we- 
isb  vice4idminil,  who  died  in  1808,  at  a  very  ad- 
anced  age.  He  wrote  several  works  relating  to 
^aTal  Arddtectnre,  wbick  science  he  studied  for 
ome  years  in  England.  Chapman  greatly  improved 
be  marine  of  his  ooantry,  and  his  naval  treatises 
rere  held  in  such  reputation  as  to  be  translated  into 
everal  languages. 

CHAPMAN  (John,  D.D.)  a  clergyman  who 
btained  some  distinction  by  his  writings  on  con- 
roTersial  divinity,  was  born  at  Strathtieldsay  in 
iam])shire  in  1704.  He  h^l  a  living  in  Kent,  and 
ras  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  and  treasurer  of  Cbi- 
hester.  He  wrote  against  Anthony  Collins,  on 
be  prophecies  of  Daniel;  and  against  Conyers 
ff  iddleton  in  defence  of  Dr.  Waterland  ;  bat  his 
•rincipal  work  was  bis  "  Eusebius,"  2  vols.  8vo., 
1  which  he  combated  the  deists  Morgan  and  Tln- 
a1.  Being  appointed  executor  to  Archbishop 
*otter,-  he  presented  himself  to  the  precentorship  of 
jincoln,  bat  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Peers  de- 
irived  him  of  this  preferment.  He  died  October 
4,1784. 

CHAPONE  (Hrster),  an  ingenious  authoress, 
rhose  maiden  name  was  Mulso,  was  born  at  Twy. 
rdlin  Northamptonshire  in  1727.  It  is  said  that 
t  the  early  age  of  nine  years  she  wrote  a  ro- 
laoce,  but  hor  first  publications  wen?,  the  story  of 
^idelia  in  the  Adventurer ;  an  ode  to  peace,  and  a 
oem  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  Epictetus,  by 
liss  Carter,  with  whom  she  formed  a  strict  friend- 
hip,  which  lasted  fifty  years.  In  1760  she  married 
fr.  Cfaapone,  a  gentleman  in  the  law,  but  in  ten 
lontbs  she  was  left  a  widow  in  scanty  c-ircum- 
tanccs.  She  accompanied  Mrs.  Montague  to  Scot- 
ind  in  1770,  and  three  years  after,  appeared  her 
Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind;"  which 
rere  followed  by  a  volume  of**  Miscellanies."  The 
MS  of  a  niece,  the  lady  to  whom  her  letters  were 
(Idressed;  and  that  of  a  brother,  to  whom  she  was 
lost  tenderly  attached,  continually  preying  upon 
er  mind,  she  withdrew  herself  from  society,  and 
rom  that  time  gradually  declined,  and  expired  at 
ladley,  December  25,  1801.  The  style  of  her 
Eftters  is  pure,  grave,  and  unaffected  ;  and  they  are 
istinguished  for  their  piety  and  good  sense.  Her 
rorks  vcre  collected  and  published  in  18U7,  with  a 
ketch  of  her  life. 

CHAPPE  D'AUTEROCHE  (John),  astrono- 
lor,  was  born  of  noble  and  opulent  parents,  at 
iauriac,  in  Upper  Auvergnc,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
728.  He  received  an  excellent  education,  in  the 
ourse  of  which  he  displayed  a  singular  attachment 
3  mathematical  knowledge,  astronomy,  and  the 
i1  of  design.  Being  introduced  to  M.  Cassini, 
bat  eminent  astronomer  caused  him  to  form  plans 
f  several  of  the  palaces  of  France,  employed  him 
)  assist  in  drawing  the  general  map  of  that  king- 
om,  and  by  way  of  rendering  his  astronomical  ta- 
mts  useful,  he  set  him  to  translate  the  Tables  of 
lalley  into  French,  which  were  published  in  1752. 
n  the  following  year,  he  was  employed  by  the 
'rench  government  to  make  several  surveys  m  the 
istrict  of  Bitche  in  Lorrain,  particularly  those  ro- 
iling to  a  forest  which  surrounds  the  town  of  the 
ime  name.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition, 
e  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Hoyal  Academy  of 
'aris;  and  on  the  17th  of  January,  1759,  he  was 
ppointcd  to  the  place  of  assistant  astronomer,  va- 
int  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Lalandc  to  that  of 
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associate.  In  the  following  year,  he  observed  the 
two  comets  which  appeared,  and  communicated  to 
the  academy  the  detail  of  his  observations,  toge- 
ther with  deductions  of  the  theory  of  their  orbits. 
He  also  added  a  connected  series  of  observations  on 
the  Bodiacal  light  which  he  had  made  at  the  same 
time  ;  with  an  account  of  an  aurora  borealis  which 
had  appeared  during  his  observations.  The  transit 
of  Venus  over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  which  was  to 
happen  on  the  6th  of  June,  1761,  next  engaged  his 
attention.  To  render  the  results  of  the  observa- 
tions of  so  rare  and  interesting  a  phenomenon  most 
useful  to  astronomers,  it  was  necessary  t^at  they 
should  be  made  at  places  duly  situated  at  consider* 
able  distances  from  each  other  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Two  of  the  positions  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose were  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  Siberia,  and  the 
island  Rodrigo  in  the  Indian  Sea.  The  celebrated 
Pingr€  undertook  to  repair  to  the  latter  place,  and 
Chappe  engaged  to  make  his  observations  in  the 
north.  He  left  Paris  on  this  expedition  at  the  end 
of  November  1760,  ancl  ai-rived  at  Tobolsk  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1761.  An  observatory  was  completed 
hj  the  5th  of  June,  and  on  the  following  day  he  mad/s 
his  observations  with  the  utmost  accuracy  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Ismaeloff,  Count  Pouschk'in,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Tobolsk.  The  abbe  remained 
about  three  months  at  Tobolsk  after  this  observa- 
tion, /at  the  end  of  which  period  the  state  of  his 
health  induced  him  to  hasten  towards  a  more 
southern  climate.  He  returned  by  Catharineburgh, 
of  the  mines  of  which  place  he  has  given  an  interest- 
ing account ;  and  proceeded  thence  to  Casan,  and 
at  length  reached  Petersburgh.  He  remained 
there  till  the  spring  rendered  the  navigation  free, 
when  he  embarked  for  France,  and  arrived  there 
in  August,  1762,  after  an  absence  of  near  two 
years.  He  now  employed  himself  in  preparing 
for  the  press  a  narrative  of  his  travels,  illustrated 
with  charts,  plans,  sections,  views,  &c.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1768,  in  three  volumes  quarto. 
His  astronomical  functions  were  not,  however,  in 
the  mean  time  neglected.  The  registers  of  the  ob- 
servatory, and  the  publications  of  the  academy, 
afford  valuable  proofs  of  his  diligence.  Four  en- 
tire years  of  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites;  a  singular  observation  of  Mercury  on 
the  meridian,  which  he  for  the  first  time  effected, 
by  darkening  his  observatory,  and  adding  a  tube  of 
two  feet  in  length  to  the  object-end  of  his  telescope, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  also  the  aperture  was  li- 
mited ;  several  observations  of  eclipses ;  with  a  dis- 
tinct account  of  a  fact  respecting  the  junction  of  a 
plus  and  minus  flash  of  lighting  ;— these,  and  other 
additions  to  the  general  stock  of  philosophical 
knowledge,  are  evidences  of  his  activitv,  and  tho 
ability  by  which  it  was  directed.  In  1769  he  set 
out  for  California,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
second  transit  of  Venus,  which  was  ex  peeled  to 
take  place  in  June.  An  infectious  disorder  at  that 
time  raged  in  the  district  of  California,  but  when 
the  unhealtbiness  of  tlie  climate  was  urged  to  him 
on  the  evening  of  his  departure  from  I  ranee,  ho 
replied,  "  that  were  he  sure  to  die  the  day  after 
making  this  observation,  that  certaiulv  should  not 
deter  him."  He  determined  to  remain  at  the  vil- 
lage  of  Saint  Joseph,  where  he  set  up  his  instru- 
ments, and  made  his  observations  in  the  most  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  manner.  Three  days  after 
the  transit,  his  constitution  gave  way  to  the  disorder, 
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which  had  before  attacked  hu  companioiM.  Hit 
molution  did  not,  however,  fail  him ;  and  it  is  pro* 
hable  that  he  might  have  escaped  with  life,  if  he 
had  been  lest  determined  to  seize  eyery  possible 
opportunity  of  making  astronomical  obserratioDS. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  convalesc^^nce  at  the  time  of 
the  expected  lunar  eclipse  on  the  18th  of  June, 
which  he  absolutely  insisted  upon  sitting  up  to  ob- 
serre.  The  fatigue  occasioned  a  relapse,  which 
proved  fktal  to  him  on  the  1st  of  August,  1769. 

CHAPPB  (Clauds),  nephew  of  the  preceding^ 
bom  in  1763,  is  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Semaphore  or  Telegraph.  Wishing  to  communi- 
cate with  his  fHen£,  who  lived  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles  from  lum,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
coi^versing  with  them  by  means  of  sisriials,  and  his 
experiments  for  this  purpose  led  to  his  important 
invention.  Having  succeeded  in  erecting  his  ma- 
chine on  a  large  scale,  he  laid  a  description  of  it 
before  the  National  Assembly,  in  1792.  The  esta- 
blishment of  a  telegraphic  line  was  ordered  in  the 
following  year,  and  the  first  event  communicated 
by  it  was  the  capture  of  Cond^.  The  method  of 
interchanging  messages  by  signals  was  known  to 
the  sncients,  and  has  been  used  by  navigators  from 
time  immemorial ;  but  no  machine  capable  of  con- 
veying communication  with  ease  and  dispatch  was 
known  before  that  contrived  by  Chappe.  Never- 
theless, the  honour  of  the  invention  was  denied  him 
by  many,  which  threw  him  into  such  a  state  of  me- 
lancholy  that  he  died  in  consequence,  in  January 
1805.  One  account  says  that  he  met  his  death  by 
precipitating  himself  into  a  well. 

CHAPPEL  (William),  a  pious  and  learned 
English  prelate,  was  bom  in  1582,  at  Lexington  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  educated  at  Ghrist's-coUege, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1607. 
At  college  he  applied  himself  to  the  business  of 
tuition,  and  was  also  a  skilful  and  formidable  dis- 
putant :  of  his  powers  in  this  respect  a  remarkable 
anecdote  is  related.  When  King  James  visited 
the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1624,  he  was  enter- 
tained with  an  academical  act  In  one  of  the  exer- 
cises. Dr.  Roberts  of  Trinity-college  was  respond- 
ent ;  when  he  was  pushed  so  hard  by  Mr.  Ohappel, 
that,  unable  to  sustain  the  contest,  he  fainted  away. 
The  king  himself,  who  was  well  practised  in  auch 
combats,  then  took  up  the  lance  on  the  same  side, 
but  with  no  better  success ;  upon  which  he  declared 
himself  happy  that  so  redoubtable  a  champion  was  at 
the  same  time  so  good  a  subject.  In  1633  Chap|)e 
was  promoted  to  Uie  deanery  of  Cashel  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  next  year,  to  the  provostship  of  Trinity- 
college,  Dublin.  It  appears  as  if  he  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  puritanical  spirit  in 
doctrine  ana  discipline,  then  very  prevalent  m  both 
kingdoms ;  and  he  so  well  answered  the  intentions 
of  his  patrons,  that  he  was  promoted,  in  1638,  to 
the  bishoprics  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  with  the 
condition,  however,  that  he  should  still  hold  his 
provostship.  This  fie  did  till  July,  1640 ;  though, 
sensible  of  the  approachinff  storm,  he  was  very  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  a  small  bishopric  in  England  in 
lieu  of  his  Irish  preferments.  He  was  violently 
attacked  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons:  and  in 
1641  articlesof  impeachment  were  exhibited  against 
htm  before  the  Lords,  the  principal  of  which  tumed 
upon  the  charges  of  breach  of  nis  oath  as  provost, 
and  disaflRpction  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  shown  by 
his  diseontinnanc#of  an  Irish  lecture  in  the  college. 


That  there  was  some  gnmnd  fat  ccaaiire  it  i 
probable  by  the  cimunstanee  thnt  two  of  kb  y 
est  adversaries  were  Primate  Usher,  and  Dr.  I 
bishop  of  Meath.  When  party  ran  so  Ingfa,  a  goad 
man  might  e^ly  incur  blame;  and  it  m  wu/trnm- 
likely  that  Chappel's  attachment  to  ccrea 
observances,  and  nis  compbusanoe  for  his 

Etrotts  Laud  and  Wentworth,  nickt  hawe 
n  too  for.    With  much  diiicalty  he  ofalaia 


«ia«i  met" 
to  embark  for  England,  and  he  amvaft  st 
Milford-haven  in  December,  1641.  At  Ten^  ho 
was  committed  to  gaol,  as  having  left  Irclaml 
without  licence,  and  it  was  not  till  nflier  aoren  wvaks 
that  he  was  set  at  liberty  on  bond.  To  add  la  his 
misfortunes,  the  ship  in  which  most  of  kia  ], 
and  books  were  embarked,  was  loet  Thns  i 
almoet  to  iadigenceb  and  fhlkn  upon  "  otiI  t 
he  retired  to  his  native  county,  and  at  longth  fiimg 
his  residence  at  Derby,  he  died  theio  in  IML 
Though  so  leaned  a  man,  his  time  was  ao  uccnpiBd 
with  tuition^  that  he  wrote  no  more  than  two  ar 
three  pieces.  These  were,  "Methodos  ConcMn^ 
audi,"  of  which  an  English  translation  vaa  a^ 
printed  in  1656,  entided  *' The  line  Mclkod  sf 
Preaching;"  '*The  use  of  Holy  Scripture/'  Load 
1653^  8vo.;  and  his  own  life,  *' ViU  Gulielnu  Chap- 
pel,"  twice  printed. 

CHAPPELLIER  (Isaac  Ram  Gm  Lb),  a 
native  of  Rennes,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
constituent  assembly  as  a  smJous  advocato  for  the 
people.  He  regretted  when  too  late  hia  precipitsse 
efforts  for  subverting  the  bulwarks  of  the  nuioarehy, 
and  when  he  attempted  moderate  menautes,  was 
accused  and  guillotined  in  April  1794,  aged  fort/. 

CHAPPELOW  (Lbonakd).  a  learned  divine, 
bora  in  1683,  died  in  1768,  author  of  an  editkm  of 
Spencer*s  **De  Legibns  Hebrasoram,*'  2  vels. 
folio;  "ElemenU  Lmgue  Arabicss,"  1730;  '*A 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job»"  2  vols,  dto., 
and  other  works. 

CHAPPLE  (William),  a  topographer,  wu 
born  at  Witherioge  in  Devonshire,  in  1718,  and 
died  at  Exeter,  where  he  was  secretary  to  the 
county  and  city  hospital,  in  1781.  He  waa  an 
active  contributor  to  tne  Cientleman's  Magaainc  and 
Lady's  Diary ;  and  a  part  of  an  edition  of  Riedon's 
Survey  of  Devon,  superintended  by  him,  was  poh- 
lished  after  his  death  m  1765,  4to.  with  a  sketch  of 
his  life  prefixed. 

CHAPTAL  (Jban  Antoinx  ClaudbY  count  sf 
Chanteloup,  was  born  at  Nosaret,  in  France,  in 
1756.  He  followed  medicine  as  a  profession,  hot 
became  more  eminent  for  his  chemical  knowledge, 
which  caused  him  to  be  called  to  Paris,  in  1793^  lo 
assist  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  In  the 
following  year  he  settled  at  Mon^llier,  and  re- 
ceived a  place  in  the  administration  of  the  depart. 
ment  of  the  H^rault,  with  the  professorship  of  che- 
mistry, which  had  been  founded  there  for  him.  In 
1798  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  by  Bnooa- 
narte,  then  first  consul,  a  counsellor  of  state.  In 
1800  he  became  minister  of  the  interior,  bnt  fell 
into  disgrace  in  1804,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  said, 
of  his  refosal  to  state  in  one  of  his  official  reports 
that  beetrroot  sugar  was  better  than  that  prepared 
from  the  sugar-cane.  In  1805,  however,  the  ea>- 
peror  bestowed  on  him  f^sh  honours,  and  on  hb 
return  from  Elba,  appointed  him  director-gencnl 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  a  min*<er  of 
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tate.  Chftptal  retired  into  private  life  after  the 
Mtoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  who,  in  1816,  nomi- 
ated  him  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
U  died  at  Paris  in  Angast  1832.  Chaptal,  whose 
.ttentioa  had  never  beea  diveited  ftota  the  arts  and 
ciences  by  his  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  made 

0  very  brilliant  discoveries  in  chemistry ;  but  his 
ew  application  of  known  truths  have  greatly  in- 
reasca  the  obligations  which  the  arts  lie  under  to 
siencc.  His  works  are  of  high  authority :  the  prin- 
Ipal  of  them  is  his  Elements  of  Chemistry,  3  vols. 
790.  The  remaiwler  of  his  writings  treat  of  che. 
listnr  as  aiiplied  to  the  aits  and  agriculture,  of  the 
alture  of  the  vine,  ftc 

CHAPUZEAU  (Samuxl),  a  native  of  Geneva, 
as  preceptor  to  William  III.  king  of  England, 
id  afterwards  governor  of  the  jpages  of  George 
ike  of  Brunswick-Lunenburgh,  m  whioh  employ 
9  died,  "old,  blind,  and  poor," at  Zell,  in  1701. 
[e  wrote  various  works  in  history,  politics,  and 
»Ucs-lettre8 ;  and  pablished  the  Voyages  and  Tra- 
4s  of  Tavernier;  and  in  1694  he  published  the 
Ian  of  an  "  Historical,  Geogranhical,  and  Philolo- 
ical  Dictionary,"  on  which  he  had  been  fifteen 
sars  employed ;  but  it  never  appeared.  He  cem- 
lained  that  Moreri  had  made  great  use  of  his  MSS. 

1  compiling  his  own  dictionary. 

CU  ARAS  (MosBs),  a  learned  and  skiUiil  apothe- 
iry,  was  bom  at  Uses  in  1618.  He  first  practised 
t  his  profession  at  0  ranee,  and  then  settled  in 
aris,  where  he  obtained  great  renutation  by  his 
Treatise  on  the  Theriaca  Andromachi,"  first  print- 
1  in  1668.  He  next  distin^ished  himself  by  a 
iries  of  experiments  on  the  viper,  the  effects  of  its 
itson,  and  the  utility  of  the  several  parts  of  that 
sptile  in  medicine.  His  two  works  on  toe  viper 
ere  published  in  1669  and  1672,  when  he  was  cho- 
«  chymtoal  lecturer  in  the  royal  botanical  garden, 
hicb  oflice  he  filled  with  mat  applause  during 
sveral  Years.  He  published  the  substance  of  his 
ctures  in  a  "  Royal,  galenical,  and  chymical  Dis- 
ensatory,"  first  print^l  at  Paris  in  1672,  and  many 
mes  re-edited  m  different  places.  It  was  very 
spular,  and  is  said  even  to  have  been  translated 
ito  Chinese  for  the  use  of  the  emperor  of  China. 
*he  edicts  againts  the  Calviaists,  in  1680,  obliged 
haras,  who  was  of  that  persuasion,  to  leave  his 
luntry.  He  withdrew  to  England,  wherd  he  was 
•nourably  received  by  King  Charles  II.,  was  ad- 
litted  to  a  doctor's  degree,  and  resided  five  vears. 
hence  he  passed  into  Holland,  and  practised  with 
jpotation  at  Amsterdam.  The  Spanish  ambassa- 
or  in  that  country  engaged  him  to  |o  to  Madrid 
1  order  to  undertake  the  care  of  the  king's  health, 
len  much  impaired.  When  in  Spain,  he  pursued 
is  experiments  on  vipers ;  and  took  pains  to  dc- 
roy  a  popular  notion,  that  the  vipers  for  twelve 
lagues  round  Toledo  were  deprived  of  their  venom- 
■s  qualities,  in  consei|uence  of  the  miraculous 
peration  of  a  holy  archbishop  of  that  city  some  ages 
tfore.  The  envy  of  the  Spanish  physicians  caused 
lis  attempt  of  his  to  be  made  a  charge  of  heresy 
^nst  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  shut  up  in  the 
risons  of  the  inquisition.  His  constancy  could  not 
old  out  affainst  the  horrors  of  this  situation,  and  he 
bjured  his  religion  in  order  to  obtain  his  liberty. 
U  retamad  to  France,  and  had  the  honour  of  being 
amplimented  by  the  king  on  his  conversion.  He 
as  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
ad  died,  *  catholic,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  1698. 


In  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy  for  1692  is  a  paper 
by  Charas  on  a  new  mode  of  administering  the 
quinquina. 

CHARDIN  (John),  a  celebrated  traveller,  was 
the  son  of  a  jeweller,  of  the  protestant  persuasiou,  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  bom  in  1 643.  He  followed  his 
father's  profession,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
commenced  his  travels,  whence  he  did  not  return  till 
1670.  He  had  passed  the  greatest  part  of  this  in- 
terval in  Persia;  aud  he  printed  at  Paris  an  account 
of  the  coronation  of  Soliman  III.  king  of  Persia, 
and  the  brincijpal  events  of  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Deparung  again  for  the  east  in  1671,  he 
spent  several  years  in  Persia  and  the  East  Indies, 
and  laid  in  a  great  fund  of  curious  information  con- 
ceming  the  state  of  those  countries,  which  he  made 
public  after  his  second  return.  He  was  kniffhted  at 
London  in  1681  by  Charles  II.  who  made  him  his 
jeweller.  He  manjcd  the  daughter  of  a  French 
refugee  in  London,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1713. 
The  travels  of  Chardin  were  published  all  together 
in  ten  volumes  12mo.  1711;  and  in  4  volumes  4to. 
1735,  at  Amsterdam.  They  have  been  translated 
into  English,  German,  and  Flemish ;  and  few  books 
of  the  kind  have  maintained  an  eqiud  character  for 
authentic  and  valuable  information. 

CHARENTON  (Josbph-Nicholson),  bom  at 
Blois  in  1659,  entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and 
was  sent  missionary  to  Persia.  After  spending  fit. 
teen  years  in  that  country,  he  obtained  his  recall,  and 
thenceforth  passed  his  time  in  study  at  Paris,  where 
he  died  in  1735.  He  published  a  translation  of  two 
devotional  tracts  of  Thomas  k  Kempis;  and  "The 
General  History  of  Spain  by  Father  Mariana, 
translated  into  French,  with  historical,  geographical, 
and  critical  Notes,  Medals,  and  Maps,"  5  vols.  4to. 
PariSf  1725;  a  valuable  preface  is  added,  and  the 
work  is  in  considerable  esteem. 

CHARES,  a  native  of  Lindus,  a  disciple  of  the 
statuary  Lysippus,  is  recorded  as  the  fabricator  of 
the  famous  Rhodian  colossus  of  the  Sun,  a  metal 
statue,  the'magnitude  of  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  credible  to  modern  times,  had  not  its  descrip- 
tion come  down  to  us  with  so  many  particulars,  it 
was  seventy  cubits  in  height ;  its  fingers  were  equal 
in  bulk  to  most  statues ;  and  few  could  embrace  its 
thumb.  It  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  after 
standing  fifty-six  years;  and  its  ruins  lay  on  the  spot 
till  the  capture  of  Rhodes  in  667  by  the  calip  Moa- 
viah,  who  sold  its  relics  to  a  Jew  merchant  They 
were  then  sufiicient  to  load  900  camels.  It  is  pro- 
bable  that  Chares  was  also  the  maker  of  some  of  the 
other  colossal  statues,  of  which  there  were  100  in 
the  city  of  Rhodes. 

CHARETTB.    See  Cointriv. 

CHARICLES,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Lacednmonians.— >A  famous  physi- 
cian under  Tiberius. 

CHARICLIDES,  an  officer  of  Dionysius  the 
younger,  whom  Dion  gained  lo  dethrone  the  tyrant. 

CHARILAUS  and  CHARILLUS,  a  son  of 
Polydectes,  king  of  Sparta,  educated  and  protected 
by  his  lincle  Lycurgus.  He  made  war  against 
Argos,  and  attacked  Tegea.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner,  and  released  on  promising  that  he  would 
cease  from  war,  an  engagement  which  he  soon 
broke.  He  died  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
^A  Spartan  who  changed  the  monarchical  power 
into  an  aristocracy. 

OHARIS  (in  fabulous  history),  a  goddess  amoof 
4  A  2 
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(he  Greeks,  surrounded  with  pleasures  and  graces, 
and  delight.     She  was  the  wife  of  Vulcan. 

CHARLEMONT  (James  CAULPiELn,  earl  of), 
an  Irish  nobleman,  distinguished  for  his  literary 
taste  and  patriotism.  On  bis  return  from  a  tour  in 
Greece,  he  took  bis  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Peers,  as  Baron  Caulfield,  and  in  1763  was  raised 
to  the  earldom  of  Cbarlemont.  He  displayed  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  country,  and 
commanded  the  armed  association  of  volunteers, 
who  embodied  themselves  during  the  American  war ; 
to  whose  imposing  attitude  may  be  attributed  the 
relinquishment  of  all  control  over  Ireland  by  the 
British  Legislature,  which  took  place  during  the 
administration  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham. 
Lord  Charlcmont  was  president  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  he  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
that  learned  society,  some  observations  which  he 
had  collected  during  his  travels.  He  died  in  Au 
gust  1799,  affed  seventy.  Several  letters  of  his 
Were  published  in  a  volume  entitlerl  "Original  Let- 
ters, principally  from  Lord  Charlemont,  Edmund 
Burke,  &c.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Flood," 
1820,  4to. 

CHARLES  I.  (or  Charlemagne),  king  of 
France,  and  emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Pepin  the  Short  by  his  queen  Bertha,  and  born 
about  the  year  742  at  the  castle  of  Ingelhcim  near 
Menfz.  At  768  he  succeeded  to  his  throne  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Carloman,  when  death  in 
771  left  him  sole  and  absolute  monarch  of  the 
Franks.  Before  this  event,  he  had  established  his 
character  for  vigour  and  prudence  by  the  defeat  of 
Hunalde  the  revolted  duke  of  Aquitaine.  He  made 
a  political  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Oidier 
king  of  the  Lombards,  to  effect  which  he  di- 
vorced the  wife  to  whom  he  was  already  united ; 
but  a  <|uarrcl  with  Didier  induced  him  to  repu- 
diate his  daughter  %Yithin  the  first  year.  A  re- 
volt of  the  Saxons  was  one  of  the  first  events 
that  exercised  the  arms  of  Charles  when  become 
6ole  sovereign,  lie  defeated  them  in  a  battle  near 
O^nabrug,  and  pursuing  his  advantage,  took,  after 
a  bloody  lesistance,  their  capital  of  Eresburg,  and 
demolished  the  famous  idol  of  the  nation,  the  god 
Irminsul.  After  granting  peace  to  this  people,  he 
marched  into  Italy  in  773,  on  the  pretext  of  de- 
livering the  Holy  See  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Lombards,  and  laid  siege  to  Verona  and  Pavia  at 
the  same  time.  He  took,  in  the  first,  the  widow 
and  children  of  his  brother  Carloman,  who  had 
sought  refuge  in  Italy  from  his  jealousy  ;  and  in 
Pavia  he  obtained  possession  of  Didier,  whom  he 
carried  into  France,  after  completely  extinguishing 
his  Lombard  kingdom.  During  the  siege  (^  Pavia, 
Charles  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  confirmed  his 
father's  donation  to  the  Roman  pontiffs;  in  return 
for  which,  Pope  Adrian  I.  recognised  him  patrician 
of  Rome  and  king  of  Italy.  Charles  further  te- 
curcd  his  newly-acquired  sovereignty  by  causing 
himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  by  the 
aribbishop  of  Milan.  A  new  revolt  of  the  Saxons 
in  771  recalling  him  into  their  country,  he  again 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  obliged 
them  to  purchase  a  peace  by  giving  hostages.  In 
778,  several  Moorisu  lords  in  the  north-western 
|>arts  of  Spain,  having  implored  his  protection,  and 
invited  him  to  accei)t  their  vassalage,  he  assembled 
an  aruiy  in  Aquitaine,  crossed  the  Pyrennees,  pe- 
netrated as  far  as  Saragossa,  which  he  took,  and 


received  the  submission  of  all  the  Deigbkoannif 
governors.  But  on  his  return,  whilst  liis  aim» 
loaded  with  booty,  was  engaged  in  the  paues  of  the 
mountains,  the  rear-gvard  was  attacked  by  tbe 
Gascons  at  Ronccvaux,  and  suffered  great  Ion. 
This  is  the  action,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  ro- 
mance, which  proved  fatal  to  so  manT  of  Charle- 
magne's knights,  and  among  the  rest  to  tbe  cele- 
brated Roland  or  Orlando,  said  to  have  been  h» 
nephew.  In  780  new  troubles  in  Italy  indoced 
him,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  revisit  that  coob- 
try.  At  his  approach  all  was  pacified,  and  he  m^ 
peared  with  equal  splendour  «nd  power  ai  ail  \ 
the  places  which  he  honoured  with  his  presence. 
He  kept  his  Easter  at  Rome,  where  Adrian  gave 
the  royal  unction  to  two  of  his  sons ;  Pepin  being' 
declared  king  of  Lombardy  or  Italy,  and  Lonis  of 
Aquitaine.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  settled 
Louis,  though  only  a  child,  in  his  dominions  :  and 
he  received  the  homage  of  TassUo,  the  power&l 
duke  of  Bavaria.  In  782  a  fresh  rebellion  of  tbe 
Saxons  provoked  Charles  to  an  act  of  severity, 
which  has,  more  than  any  other  deed  of  bis  reign, 
subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  a  sangoinary  tem- 
per. On  the  flight  of  Witikind,  the  Saxon  leader, 
and  the  defeat  of  his  army,  the  principal  dnkesof 
the  nation  came  with  their  followers  to  make  their 
submission  to  Charles.  By  his  orders,  bis  troofa 
at  a  signal  given  in  rested  the  Saxons,  and  4,500  of 
them  who  had  been  in  the  battle,  were  led  to  a 
small  river  which  flows  into  the  Weser,  where  tkdr 
heads  were  struck  off.  Witikind  himself,  with 
Alboin,  another  leader,  were  afterwards  induced  to 
put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  Charles,*  receivod 
baptism,  and  being  sent  back  into  their  own  coon- 
try,  kept  their  people  quiet  for  several  years,  usl 
promoted  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  Some 
subsequent  years  were  spent  in  the  redbction  of 
Tassilo,  who  had  acted  in  a  hostile  manner  towards 
Charles,  and  in  many  bloody  contests  with  dta  | 
Pannonian  Huns,  or  Avars,  whom,  by  means  of 
his  son  Pepin,  he  at  length  entirely  subdued,  laying 
desolate  the  seat  of  their  chagan  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Meantime  another  revolt  of  the 
Saxons  was  chastised  by  imposing  on  tbem  tha 
obligation  of  delivering  up  a  third  pari  of  their 
army,  which  Charles  settled  on  the  maritime  coasts 
of  Holland  and  Flanders.  The  oppressions  which 
Pope  Leo  III.,  the  successor  of  Adrian,  underwent, 
caused  Charles  again  to  pass  into  Italy ;  and  tbe 
year  800  was  rendered  memoiable  by  hxs  reception 
of  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  IMM 
together  with  the  revived  titles  of  Cassar  and  An- 
gustus,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans,  which  bovn 
ever  since  been  annexed  to  the  German  emptra. 
Though  it  is  affirmed  that  Charlemagne  did  not 
seek  or  expect  these  honours,  yet  he  showed  him- 
self tenacious  in  maintaining  them,  and  insisted  on 
being  recognised  in  his  imi>crial  capacity  by  the 
court  of  Coubtantinople.  He  negotiated  with  the 
Empress  Irene,  who  sent  him  a  proposal  of  mar* 
riage;  and  on  the  dethronement  of  that  cruel  de- 
votee by  Nicephorus,  the  new  emperor  was  glad  te 
reserve  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  East  to  himseU^ 
and  grant  to  ChailcmagnsL  that  of  emperor  of  the 
West,  and  likewise  to  fix  the  limits  of  their  several 
possessions  in  Italy.  Charlemagne,  by  his  wMrtiii 
successes,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  his  government, 
was  now  become  famous  througboat  the  westsm 
world;    and  he    was  not  only  respected  by  the 
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Moon  of  Spain  and  Africa,  but  even  the  baugbty 
and  potent  caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid  sent  him  an 
embassy  of  friendship.  Haroun,  who  was  master 
of  the  most  civilised  if  not  the  most  warlike  part  of 
the  world,  made  Charlemagne  the  present  of  a 
clock,  the  first  ever  seen  in  his  dominions;  and  he 
gratified  the  piety  of  the  western  monarch  by  ceding 
to  him  the  noly  places  in  Jerusalem.  After  this 
period  the  arms  of  Charlemagne  found  little  em- 
ploy except  in  repressing  the  inroads  of  the  Danes 
or  Normans,  and  in  ap^ieasing  fresh  commotions 
amone  the  Saxons.  His  empire  bad  nearly  at- 
tained in  Europe  the  extent  of  that  of  ancient 
Rome.  To  the  kingdom  of  France,  which  then 
comprised  the  Low-countries,  and  all  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  he  had  added  Aquitaine,  Gascony, 
the  coimtry  of  the  Pyrennees,  and  Catalonia.  In 
Italy,  as  king  of  the  Lombards  and  patrician  of 
Rome,  he  reigned  from  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of 
Calabria.  He  united  under  his  sceptre  all  the  na- 
tions of  Germany,  the  pagan  tribes  on  the  north- 
east and  the  borders  of  Poland  excepted ;  and  by 
bis  conquest  of  the  Avars,  he  obtained  possession 
of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Istria,  Croatia,  and 
Dalmatia,  with  the  exception  of  the  maritime  towns, 
which  were  left  to  the  emperor  of  the  East.  His 
declining  years  were  darkened  by  the  death  of  his 
sons  Pepin  and  Charles.  He  bad  the  mortification 
also  to  foresee  the  impending  ravages  of  the  pirati- 
cal Danes  and  Normans,  to  whose  force  he  had 
himself  probably  contributed,  by  obliging  so  many 
of  the  Saxons  to  take  refuge  in  those  countries. 
He  provided  against  them,  however,  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  by  establishing  an  armed  marine 
at  all  his  ports,  on  board  of  which  the  neighbouring 
lords  were  bound  to 'serve  in  case  of  invasion.  In 
813  he  associated  in  the  empire  his  surviving  son 
Louis  king  of  Aquitaine,  at  ine  same  time  causing 
Bernard,  natural  son  of  Pepin,  to  be  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy.  The  beginning  of  the  succeeding 
year,  814,  closed  the  life  of  Uiis  prince  at  Aix-la- 
ChapcUe,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  bis  age, 
and  forty-sixtb  of  his  reign,  reckoning  from  his  fa- 
ther's death.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  in  that  city,  which  he  had  himself 
built;  and  the  general  regret  of  .his  subjects 
supplied  the  place  of  a  monumental  eulogy.  The 
bodily  activity  and  warlike  disposition  of  Char- 
lemagne are  sufBiiently  displayed  in  the  foregoing 
sketch  of  his  actions ;  but  these  are  the  leut  me- 
ritorious parts  of  his  character.  Like  all  truly 
great  men,  he  was  easv  and  familiar  in  his  manners, 
and  simple  in  his  modes  of  living.  In  his  ordinary 
dress  he  was  much  less  sumptuous  than  the  lords  of 
his  court,  thoueh  on  great  occasions  he  knew  how 
to  appear  in  all  the  splendour  of  empire.  •  He  was 
indefatigable  in  his  application  to  the  cares  of  go- 
yernment;  and  in  the  numerous  diets  that  he  held 
in  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  he  passed  a 
variety  of  useful  laws  and  regulations,  called  ca- 
pitubiries,  which,*  if  not  exhibiting  the  enlarged 
views  of  a  great  legislator,  were  yet  laudable  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  politv  of  a  barbarous  age. 
His  love  for  learning,  and  liberal  efforts  to  pro- 
mote it,  deserve  the  highest  recommendation.  He 
drew  learned  men  fiom  all  parts,  and  placed  them 
at  the  head  of  institutions  for  education.  He  in- 
fttitttted  a  kind  of  rude  academy  in  his  court,  every 
member  of  which  assumed  some  celebrated  name 
of  antiquity.    He  collected  all  the  ancient  songs 


relative  to  the  history  of  the  Franks  and  Germans  ; 
and  fit  his  meals  he  caused  to  be  read  passages  from 
the  historians  or  fathers.  As  to  his  own  literary 
acquisitions,  they  have  been  variously  represented, 
and  probably  exaggerated;  it  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  sensible  to  the  honour  attached  to 
learning,  and  that  he  carried  his  curiosity  through 
all  the  branches  of  knowledge  at  that  time  culti- 
vated. According  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  he 
was  eminently  religious,  and  interested  himself 
greatly  in  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  exalted  and  enriched  the  order.  His 
morals  were  not  over-strict,  and  nine  wives  or  con- 
cubines, with  many  transient  amours,  attest  his  sen- 
sibility to  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex.  With  respect 
to  other  indulgences,  he  was  sufficiently  temperate. 
His  many  wars  for  the  sake  of  conquest  prove  that, 
in  common  with  other  great  kings,  he  little  regarded 
the  loss  of  human  lives ;  and  his  treatment  of  the 
Saxons  might  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  cruelty, 
did  not  the  general  mildness  of  his  administration 
retrieve  his  character  in  that  respect 

CHARLES  II.,  Burnanied  the  Bald,  king  of 
France  and  emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  son  of 
Louis  the  Debonnaire  by  his  second  wife,  Judith  of 
Bavaria.  He  was  born  at  Francfort  on  the  Mayne 
in  823;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father/ in  840,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  partition  of  his  dominions  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Neustria  and  Aquitaine.  The  year 
after  his  accession,  he  had  to  defend  himself  against 
his  elder  brother  Lothaire,  emperor  and  king  of 
Italy,  and  Pepin  the  younger,  cbimant  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aquitaine.  By  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  Louis  of  Bavaria,  he  defeated  them  both  at 
Fontenai  in  Burgundy,  but  the  civil  war  still  con- 
tinued, till  a  peace  and  new  division  of  territory 
took  place  between  the  three  brothers,  by  which 
Aquitaine  was  confirmed  to  Charles,  together  with 
all  the  country  lying  between  the  rivers  Loire  and 
Mouse.  These  intestine  quarrels  had  so  weakened 
the  princes,  that  France  long  remained  a  prey  to 
hostile  invasions.  The  Bretons,  under  their  Duke 
Nomeno^,  revolted ;  and  a  large  party  in  Aqui- 
taine supported  the  cause  of  Pepin,  who,  after 
various  fortune,  was  at  length  delivered  to  Charles, 
and  put  iuto  a  monastery.  But  the  most  cruel  and 
formidable  enemies  of  France  were  the  Norman 
pirates,  who  penetrated  up  the  rivers  to  tho  interior 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  sacked  and  burned  every 
thing  in  their  way,  and  even  laid  under  contribu- 
tion Paris  and  Rouen.  Charles,  unable  to  expel 
them  by  force,  was  obliged  to  purchase  their  re- 
treat by  large  sums  of  money;  and  this  weak  policy 
only  encouraged  their  return  in  larger  bodies. 
The  misgovemment  of  this  prince,  the  infinite  evils 
which  afflicted  his  country,  and  above  all,  the  dis- 
pleasure of  some  of  the  most  powerful  i^relates, 
caused  such  a  general  conspiracy  against  him,  that 
in  858  he  was  solemnly  deposed,  and  his  brother 
Louis  of  Germany  was  invited  to  come  and  take 
possession  of  his  crown.  By  artful  management, 
however,  he  obliged  his  brother  to  retire,  and  reco- 
vered his  authority.  On  the  death,  without  legiti- 
mate issue,  of  Lothaire,  who  had  possessed  the 
kingdom  of  Lorraine,  Charles  seized  upon  the  inhe- 
ritance, and  divided  it  with  his  brother  Louis  of 
Germany.  This  made  a  considerable  addition  to 
his  dominions ;  and  in  a  subsequent  quarrel  with 
Pope  Adrian  II.  he  maintained  the  rights  of  his 
crown  with  success.    On  tho  death  of  tho  Emperor 
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Louis  II.  without  male  heirs,  Charles  marched  an 
army  iuto  Italy,  and  received  the  imperial  crown  in 
875  from  Pope  John  VIII.  the  pontiff  affecting^  to 
bestow  it  as  of  his  own  authority.  His  brother 
Louis  of  Germany  disputed  the  empire  with  him, 
but  without  success.  Louis  soon  after  died,  and 
Charles  attempted  to  despoil  his  son  of  his  share  of 
the  kingdom  oT  Lorraine,  hot  was  defeated  by  his 
nephew.  Charles  again,  at  the  instance  of  the  pope, 
inarched  into  Italy;  but  hastily  returning  on  ac- 
count of  the  critical  state  of  affairs  at  home,  he  fell 
ill  by  the  way,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  poison 
given  him  by  a  Jew  physician,  but  more  probably 
from  a  relapse  of  a  dangerous  disease  he  had  suf. 
fered  the  former  year ;  and  died  at  the  cottage  of  a 
peasant  at  Briord  in  Brasse,  in  October,  877. 

CHARLES  IIT^  king  of  France,  sumamed  the 
Simple,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  Louis  the  Stam- 
merer, and  born  in  879.  After  the  death  of  his 
two  elder  brothers^  Louis  and  Carloman,  he  re- 
mained heir  to  the  crown  at  five  years  of  age.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  rendering  a  vigorous 
chief  necescar}',  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Gross  was 
first  invited  to  take  the  crown  of  France ;  and  after 
his  death,  Eudes  count  of  Paris,  son  of  Robert  )e 
Fort  duke  of  Britanny,  was  elected  king,  under  the 
pretext,  however,  of  holding  the  sovereign  power 
only  daring  the  minority  of  Charles.  Eudes  ob- 
tained some  success  against  the  Normans,  •  who 
were  become  more  formidable  than  ever,  and  sup- 
pressed a  revolt  in  Aquitaine ;  but  a  party  rising 
against  him,  caused  Charles  to  be  crowned  at 
Rheims  by  the  Archbishop  Foulques,  in  893. 
Eudes,  who  made  an  accommodation  with  Charles's 
party,  died  in  898 ;  and  thenceforth  Charles  reigned 
without  a  competitor.  His  kingdom  of  France, 
however,  was  much  reduced  from  its  former  great- 
ness. All  Lorraine  was  lost;  Burgundy  was 
erected  into  a  separate  kingdom,  comprising  the 
best  part  of  Franche-Comte ;  and  the  kingdom  of 
Aries  in  the  south  belonged  to  another  prince.  The 
great  nobility  had  established  hereditary  fiefe,  which 
rendered  them  almost  independent  of  the  crown* 
In  this  state,  the  Normans  under  RoUo  established 
themselves  at  Rouen,  and  carried  their  incursions 
through  all  the  northern  provinces.  Charles,  who 
wanted  ]>ower  or  vigour  to  resist  them,  was  obliged 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Rollo,  by  which  he  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriaffe,  with  the  country  of 
Neustria,  thenceforth  called  Normandy,  for  a  por- 
tion, on  the  condition  that  Rollo  should  become  a 
Christian,  and  do  homage.  Rollo  also  obtained 
temporary  posaession  of  Britanny.  The  death  of 
Louis  king  of  the  Germans  gave  Charles,  now  the 
only  remaining  male  descendant  of  Charlemagne, 


Burgundy  was  elected  to  the  vaciDt  tfatoiie.  Alter 
some  changes  of  fortune,  Herbert  or  Humbert  amt 
of  Vennandois  treackerooalj  got  poeaenion  of  tke 
person  of  Charles,  and  impraoiied  nim  in  the  eaatle 
of  Peronne,  where  he  died  in  929,  in  the  ftf^-fint 
year  of  his  age.  By  hn  third  ^eett,  cgivi^ 
daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder  of  England,  he  had 
an  onlv  son,  Lonis  d'Outremer,  who  altenpaida 
reigned.  Hie  character  of  Charles  la  ■afftciently 
expressed  by  his  surname  dtke  Simpb,  The  cma- 
miseration  excited  by  the  sofferings  of  his  laeC 
years  has  cauaed  some  anthon  to  add  tiial  uf  lAa 
Martyr, 

CHARLES  IV.,  king  of  France,  mmwmeA  Is 
Bel,  or  the  Fair,  third  son  of  Philip  le  Bel.  vaa 
bom  in  1295,  aod  succeeded  his  brother  Philip  le 
Long  in  1922.  One  of  the  first  acta  <^  hie  reign 
was  to  procure  a  divorce  fVom  hb  wife  Blaiide  o* 
Burgundy ;  after  which  he  narried  Mary,  dan^ghter  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  of  Lnxemborgh.  Bitlhcf 
through  a  love  for  justice,  or  for  the  sake  of  en- 
riching himself  by  confiscatioBSk  Chailes  ceased 
prosecutions  to  be  instituted  against  the  vecesvcia 
of  the  revenue,  ailmost  all  Italians,  who  were  atripped 
of  their  property  and  banished  the  kingdom.  Rigor- 
ous justice  was  also  exercised  against  several  imrda 
who  oppressed  their  neighbours.  The  negleet  ef 
Edward  II.  of  England  to  do  homage  IbrhisFrendft 
territories,  occasioned  a  war,  in  which  Charles  of 
Valois  reduced  in  a  short  time  the  greatest  part  of 
Edward's  possessions  in  Guienne,  and  the  lemain- 
der  was  only  saved  by  a  truce,  which  was  termi. 
nated  by  a  peace  on  the  arrival  of  Edward's  ^neen 
Isabel,  sister  to  the  French  king,  with  her  aon, 
afterwards  Edward  III.  A  scheme  set  on  fool  by 
Pope  John  XXII.  of  getting  Charles  elected  to  the 
empire,  in  prejudice  of  his  enemy  Louis  of  Bevmna, 
fisifed  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  pramiie  eC 
the  German  princes ;  and  Charles,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  frontier,  had  the  mortification  of  re- 
turning in  disgrace.  After  a  reign  of  six  years,  1m 
fell  into  a  decline,  of  which  he  died  at  the  Bote  de 
Vincennes  in  idiS,  aged  thirtv4hree.  He  left  a 
third  oueen  pregnant;  but  as  she  was  delivered  if 
a  female  child,  the  msJe  line  of  Philip  le  Bel  ter- 
minated in  Charles  IV. 

CHARLES  V.  king  of  France,  ivmeBed  t$ 
Sage,  or  the  Wise,  bom  in  1337,  was  the  eldest  soo 
of  King  John,  by  Bona  of  Lnxembuxgh,  and  was 
the  first  who  in  right  of  birth  bore  the  title  of 
dauphin  of  the  Viennois.  It  was  his  fbrtnne  to 
pass  his  vouth  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible  £a- 
asters  to  his  family  and  country.  Edward  III.  koic 
of  England  earned  his  ravages  into  the  heart  m 
France,  and  by  the  victories  oi  Cressy  and  Poitiecst 


pire  was  irretrievably  lost  to  the  royal  line  of 
France.  This  prince,  unable  to  govern  by  himself, 
now  gave  all  his  confidence  to  his  minister  Haga- 
non,  a  man  of  abilities,  but  of  mean  origin,  who 
icon  became  odious  to  all  the  great  nobles.  In 
consequence,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  which  pro- 
duced the  deposition  of  Uharles,  and  the  elevation 
to  the  crown,  in  922,  of  Robert,  brother  of  the  late 
king  Eudes.  Charles,  who  wanted  abilities  more 
than  courage,  met  Robert  in  the  field,  and  (as  it  is 
said)  overthrew  him  with  his  own  lance ;  yet  the 
death  of  his  competitor  did  not  give  him  the  victory. 
He  was  obliged  to  fly;  and  Uaoul  or  Rodolph  of 


a  aegree  of  indemnification  for  his  losses^  by  his    in  the  last  of  which  he  took  Kine  Jo^  prisoner,  he 
snecession  to  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine ;  but  the  em-   left  nothing  in  the  kingdom  capable 


of  resisting  him. 
The  dauphin,  Charle^  was  present  at  the  biltleof 
Poitiers,  and  obtained  no  credit  by  his  early  quit- 
ting the  field.  He  had  also  incurred  some  suspi- 
cion  b}r  his  former  connexions  with  Charies  too 
Bad,  king  of  Navarre.  His  ccndnct,  however, 
when  left  alone  to  manage  the  helm  of  his  distracted 
country,  soon  retrieved  his  character.  After  being 
obliffed  to  submit  to  the  greatest  indignities  fzom 
the  rai;tious  citizens  of  Paris,  instigated  by  the  king 
of  Navarre,  he  assumed,  at  twenty,  the  title  and  an* 
thoritv  of  regent,  and  set  himself  vigorously  ta 
remedy  the  public  disorders.  An  agreement  mA 
the  king  of  Nkvarre,  in  1358,  gave  lome  respite  to 
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Uie  civil  contentions,  and  he  was  received  into  Paris 
with  general  accUraataons.  Soon  after,  Edward 
made  a  fresh  invasion  of  France  with  a  mighty 
force,  to  which  the  regent  had  nothing  eqnal  to  op- 
pose. He  kept,  therefore,  upon  the  defensive,  and 
Edward's  army  melted  away  ra  inaction.  At  length 
the  haughty  conqueror  was  not  unwilling  to  enter 
into  a  treaty ;  and  th^  lamous  peace  of  Bretigny  was 
concluded  in  1360,  by  which  King  John  obtained 
his  liberty  at  the  expense  of  several  of  his  finest 
piovinees.  John  resumed  the  government ;  but  at 
length  retureinff  to  London,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements, he  died  there  in  1364  Charles  now  re- 
solved slowly  and  steadily  to  pursue  has  remedial 
plans,  wisely  reserving  himself  to  act  as  the  head, 
while  he  made  use  of  the  arms  and  abilities  of  others. 
.  One  of  his  first  operations  was  to  send  the  renowned 
warrior  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  at  the  head  of  tome 
mercenary  bands,  to  command  in  Normandy  against 
the  troops  of  the  king  of  Navarre ;  and  a  victory  at 
Cocherel  gave  the  first  dawning  of  success  to  the 
French  arms.  Du  Guesclin,  however,  was  after- 
wards taken  prisoner  in  Britanny,  and  not  released 
till  a  peace  settled  the  affairs  of  Britanny,  and  the 
claims  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  In  order  to  fill  the 
exhausted  coffers  of  the  state,  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  an  edict  of  resumption,  and  to  do  other  thmgs 
not  agreeable  to  the  king's  character  and  wishes. 
Meantime  the  insolences  of  the  Grand  Companies 
(so  the  soldiers  of  fortune  called  themselves)  be- 
came intolerable,  and  threatened  destruction  to  all 
order  and  property  in  France.  Charles  found  no 
better  way  to  rid  himself  of  this  evil,  than  to  procure 
du  GuescUn,  who  had  great  influence  over  them,  to 
engage  them  in  the  service  of  Henry  de  Trasta- 
mare,  who  was  attemptiuff  to  dethrone  his  brother 
PeUr  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile.  The  inUrval  of 
repose  which  their  absence  occasioned,  was  em- 
ployed by  Charles  in  restoring  agriculture,  reform- 
ing the  coin,  fkvouring  commerce,  diminishing  the 
burdens  of  the  people,  and  usin^  every  means  to 
bring  his  country  into  a  flourishmg  state.  These 
were  so  successful,  that  he  began  to  entertain  the 
project  of  recovering  some  of  his  lost  provinces;  and 
be  readily  received  the  appeal  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Guienne  against  the  oppressions  they  endured  from 
the  Englisa  ffovernmeuL  As  lic(p  lord,  he  sum- 
moned the  Slack  Prince  to  Pans  to  answer  the 


English  property  in  Guienne,  and  to  declare  war 
against  Edward,  in  1368.  An  English  army  was 
again  landed  at  Calais,  and  made  its  destructive 
way  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Charles  kept  firm, 
placed  du  Guesclin  with  the  dignity  of  constable  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  slrenguiened  his  foreign  al- 
Canoes,  provided  for  the  regular  payment  of  the 
public  expenses,  and  preserved  to  tne  greatest  part 
of  his  subjects  the  blessings  of  peace  in  the  midst  of 
war.  Du  Guesclin,  equally  prudent  as  braye, 
ayoided  any  general  action,  but  continually  harassed 
the  English  oy  small  combats,  in  which  he  almost 
always  ^ned  the  advantage.  At  the  same  time 
the  auxiliary  fleet  sent  by  Henry  de  Trastamare 
sained  a  great  victory  over  that  of  the  English  off 
Roehelle.  In  conclusion,  scarcely  any  thing  of 
Sldward*s  vast  possessions  in  France  remained  to 
him  except  Calais;  and  he  exclaimed  with  grief 
that  never  king  hod  less  worn  armour  against  him 


than  Charles,  and  yet  had  given  him  so  much  trou- 
ble. In  1474,  Churles  passed  the  important  edict 
by  which  the  nugority  of  the  kings  of  France  was 
fixed  at  fourteen,  by  which  regulation  he  hoped  to 
abridge  the  evils  attending  a  regency,  probably 
with  a  particular  view  Uf  his  own  son,  who  he  fore- 
saw was  likely  to  be  left  a  minor.  In  the  mean 
time  the  war  continued  with  various  success ;  but 
the  deaths  of  Edward  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince 
still  farther  dispirited  the  English.  By  the  perfidy 
of  the  king  of  Navarre,  they  were  left  in  possession 
of  some  of  the  best  ports  in  the  kingdom;  but  they 
had  scarcely  any  thing  remaining  inland.  Chark« 
committed  a  fault  in  pushing  the  fugitive  duke  of 
Britanny  to  a  forfeiture.  His  former  subjects  took 
his  part,  expelled  the  king's  troops,  and  restored 
him  to  hb  authority.  Du  Gaesclin  in  consequence 
incurred  a  temporary  disgrace,  but  Charles  was  too 
sensible  of  his  worth  not  to  seek  a  reconciliation. 
A  fresh  invasion  of  the  English,  who  penetrated  as 
fur  as  Champagne,  did  not  force  Charles  from  his 
defensive  measures.  But  his  diseased  constitution 
now  began  to  give  way,  and  amidst  the  most  lively 
regrets  of  his  people,  he  expired  in  September,  1380L 
Charles  V.  if  not  possessed  of  the  qualities  of  a  hero^ 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  exactly  the  prince 
whom  the  circumstances  of  the  times  demanded  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  He  was  not  only  prudent, 
but  virtuous;  and  it  was  one  of  his  dyins  reflections, 
"  that  kings  appeared  to  him  happy  only  in  propor- 
tion to  their  power  of  doing  good."  He  was  tem- 
perate, economical,  and  pious,  nor  does  history 
charge  him  with  a  single  weakness.  He  was  a 
lover  of  letters ;  and  the  famous  royal  library  of 
Paris  may  be  said  to  owe  its  foundation  to  him 
since  he  augmented  his  father's  scanty  number  of 
twenty  volumes  to  900.  He  was  so  eloquent,  as  to 
have  that  quality  attached  to  his  name ;  yet  he  was 
usually  guarded  and  sparing  in  his  words :  he  took 
pleasure  in  seeking  advice  from  capable  persons, 
and  yet  no  man  was  less  under  the  dominion  of 
others. 

CHARLES  VI.  king  of  France,  surnamed  ths 
WlBU-beloved,  son  of  Charies  V.,  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1368,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1.380.  His 
minority  was  governed  by  the  counsels  of  his 
uncles,  whose  mutual  jealousy  and  rapacity  soon  oc- 
casioned great  discontents  and  disturbances  in  the 
kingdom.  The  king  was  carried  by  his  uncle  the 
duke  ofBureundy,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  Flan- 
ders, in  oraer  to  assist  in  reducing  the  revolted 
Flemings,  and  many  thousands  of  these  people  were 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Rosbec.  On  his  return,  he 
entered  Paris  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  punished 
with  great  severity  the  authors  of  the  seditions  there. 
Vast  preparations  were  made  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  which  ended  in  nothing  but  lavish  ex* 
pense  and  disappointment  Such,  at  length,  were 
the  abuses  of  government,  that  in  1388  the  king  ra* 
solved  to  take  the  reins  into  his  own  hands.  He 
was  actiye,  braye,  generous,  and  well-disposed,  but 
hasty,  fickle,  headstrong,  and  capricious.  He  began 
his  administration,  however,  with  such  effectual  re^ 
forms  for  the  alleviation  of  the  public  burdens,  that 
he  became  extremely  popular,  and  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Well-beloyed.  Yet  his  great  fi>nd- 
ness  for  public  spectacles  was  not  likely  to  makt 
economy  the  character  of  his  reign  ;  and  his  pro- 
jects of  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens,  and  or  as 
expedition  into  Italy,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  tht 
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]mpal  schism,  were  indications  of  a  disposition  to 
rasb  enterprise.     Whilst  the  king  «ud  court  were 
agitated  by  these  and  other  designs,  an  incident 
happened  which  fixed  ibe  destiny  of  this  reign,  and 
rendered   it  the  most  unfortunate  upon  record.     A 
ffrer  t  lord,  Peter  dc  Craon,  who  had  been  disgraced 
for  his  profligacy,  resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon 
the  constable  Oliver  dc  Clisson,  whom  he  conceived 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  misfortune.     lie  hired 
B  band  of  assassins,  who  way-laid  the  constable  by 
night  as  he  was  coming  from  court,  and  leil  him  for 
dead.     Craon  immediately  fled  to  Britanny,  where 
he  was  protected  by  the  duke,  the  mortal  enemy  of 
the  constable.     Clisson,    though   pierced  with  flfty 
wounds,  recovered ;  and  the  king,  whose  principal 
favourite  he  was,  determined  to  revenge  the  injury 
he  had  sustained.     Having  sent  to  demand  Craon 
from  the  duke  of  Britanny,    who  pretended  not  to 
know  where  he  was,  the  king  levied  an  army  with 
the  intention  of  compelling  the  duke  to  deliver  him 
up.     He  marched  at  its  head,  and  arriving  at  Mans 
in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  was  attacked  with 
a  slow  fever.     His  attendants,   however,  were  not 
able  to   persuade    him  to  repose.     He   proceeded 
through  tnc  forest  of  Mans ;  when  suddenly  a  half- 
naked   wild-looking  man  (who  had  probably  been 
posted  oD  purpose  by  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
expedition)  darted  from  behind   a  tree,  seized  the 
king's  bridle,  and  with  a  menacing  air  cried,  "  Stop, 
king  \  whither  are  you  going  ?  you  are  betrayed !  *' 
He  then   rushed  into  the  wookI  and  disappeared. 
The  king,  though  much  alarmed,  still  proceeded ; 
when  one  of  his  armour-bearers  chancing  to  let  his 
lance  strike  against  the  helmet  which  was  carried 
by  another,  the  noise  instantly  threw  Charles  into  a 
fit  of  phrensy.     Thinking  himself  in  the  hands  of 
traitors,  he  drew  his  sword,  tell  upon  his  pages,  killed 
one,  and  wounded  others,  and  could  not  be  pacified 
till  he  was  disarmed  by   force.     He  was  brought 
back  to  Mans,  tied  in  a  waggon,  and  in  a  short  time 
recovered  from  the  violence  of  his  disorder;  but 
thenceforth  to  the  end  of  a  long  reign  he  could  only 
be  said  to  have  lucid  intervals ;  and  France  became 
a  prey  to  every  evil  that  anarchy  and  unprincipled 
con'cution  for  power,  joined  to  foreign  hostility, 
could  create.     Another  extraordinary  accident  oc- 
casioned his  first  relapse.     At  a  masque  given  at 
court  for  the  king's  amusement,  he,  with  five  young 
lords,  appeared  in  a  dance  as  savages,  disguised  in 
habits  of  pitch-cloth  covered  with  tow,  and  chained 
together.     The   duke  of  Orleans  holding  a  torch 
near  one   of  them,  his  dress  caught  fire,  and  the 
flames  immediately  communicated  to  the  rest   Four 
were  burnt  to  death.     The  king  was  saved  by  the 
duchess  of  Berry,  who  threw  the  train  of  her  robe 
over  him  ;  but  tne  horror  of  the  scene  brought  back 
his  phrensy.     From  that  time  till  his  death  he  had 
four  or  five  fits  in  the  year,  by  which  his  mind  was 
■o  weakened,  that  even  in  the  intervals  he  was  in- 
capable  of  attending  to  affairs  of  ffovernmeut.     His 
attacks  were  sometimes  very  sudden ;  and  be  once, 
perceiving  the  access  of  a  fit,  called  out  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  to   take  the  dagger  from  his   side; 
adding,   "1  had  rather  die  than  injure  any  of  my 
aubjecte."     As   it  is  not  the  present  purpose   to 
write  a  history  of  France,  it  will  suffice  to  pass  ra- 
jtidly  through  a  train  of  calamitous  events  in  which 
the  king  had  no  longer  an  active  part.     The  court 
was  divided  between  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Oiloans,  the  latter  of  whom  was  suspected  of  cri- 


minal connexions  with  the  queen,  Isabel  of  Ba- 
varia, whose  conduct  towards  her  unhappy  hias~ 
band  and  her  children  dishonoured  her  character. 
Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  dying,  was  succeeded  br 
John,  surnamed  Sans  Pcur,  whose  wickedneaa  aad 
ambition  were  the  source  of  innumerable  miscbiebb 
In  1407  he  caused  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  be  assaaii- 
nated;  and  by  the  favour  of  the  Parisians  he 
triumphed  in  his  crime.  The  young  duke  of  Or-> 
leans,  joined  by  his  father-in-law  the  count  of  Ar- 
magnac,  took  up  arms,  and  a  civil  war  ensued,  in 
which  the  Burgundian  and  Armagnac  factions  in- 
flicted  all  sorts  of  cruelties  upon  each  other.  In 
1415,  that  terrible  foe  to  France,  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land, entered  the  kingdom,  gained  tne  batile  af 
Agin  court,  and  overran  Normandy  and  MaiiA 
Meantime  the  civil  contentions  grew  more  fierce 
than  ever.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  admitted  into* 
Paris,  made  a  horrible  massacre  of  the  Armagnao^ 
of  which  he  paid  the  penalty  in  1419,  when  be  was 
assassinated  on  the  bridge' of  Montereau  at  a  coa« 
fcrence  with  the  dauphin.  His  son,  tbrou^b  re- 
venge, united  with  the  English ;  and  in  1420,  tba 
kingdom  was  delivered  to  Henry  V.,  wbo  married 
Catharine  the  king's  daughter,  was  declared  re- 
gent of  France,  and  heir  to  the  crown  on  the  death 
of  Charles,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  daupbin  and  the 
rest  of  the  blood-royal.  The  two  kings  did  not  long 
survive.  Charles  died  in  1422,  at  the  aee  of  fifhr-tvu, 
leaving  a  numerous  posterity.  His  obsequies  were 
not  attended  by  one  prince  of  the  blood;  but  the 
people,  who  loved  his  good  qualities,  and  pitied  hit 
misfortunes,  accompanied  him  to  the  grave. 

CHARLES  YII.  king  of  France,  surnamed  At 
Ftc/orioui,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  YI.,  was 
born  at  Paris  in   1402.     He  appears  to  bave  bad  a 
share  in  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  at  the  death  of  his  father  he  caused  himself 
then  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  be  proclaimed  kiB|^ 
witli  little  ceremony;  while  at  Paris  tbe  regeul 
duke  of  Bedford  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity 
his  nephew  the  infant  Henry  of  Windsor.     Tbe 
dominions  of  Charles  consisted  of  a  few  proTmccs 
in  the  middle  and  south  of  France.     The  rest  was 
possessed  by  the  English,  who,  under  the  able  con- 
duct of  their  regent,  went  on  in  a  career  of  success. 
Tbe  battle  of  Verneuil,  gained  in  1424  by  Bedford, 
reduced  the  affairs  of  Charles  to  a  very  desperate 
condition.     He  gave  up  the  management  of  tbeii 
chiefly  to  the  constable,  count  of  Richemont,  bro- 
ther to  the  duke  of  Britanny ;  himself,  with  bis  uu- 
worthy  favourite  la  Tremouille,  being  occupied  ia 
festivals  as  during  a  season  of  peace.     The  brave 
la  Hire,  bemg  asked  one  day  by  the  king  what  be 
thought  of  certain  preparations  ne  was  making  for 
an  entertainment,  replied,  "  I  think  that  a  kinpiom 
cannot  be  lost  more  gaily."     Fortune  was  bowever 
preparing  for  him  a  change  which  be  couki  not 
foresee.     The  ffallant  Dunoia,   tbs  bastard  of  Or- 
leans, obliged  the  English  to  raise  the  siege  of  Moo- 
targis ;  but  the  duke  of  Bedford,  after  compiling 
the  duke  of  Britanny  to  quit  the  party  of  Charles^ 
laid  siege  to  the  important  city  of  Orleans.     At  this 
critical   juncture,    1428,   appeared  tbe  celebrated 
Maid  of  Orleans,  who,  probably  first  actuated  by 
her  own  enthusiasm,  and  afterwards  made  an  en- 
gine of  by  politicians,  undertook  to  raise  tbe  siege 
of  Orleans,  and  to  lead  the  king  to  be  crowned  at 
Rheims ;    both  which   she  effe^ed.     Her  success 
excited  the  courage  and  hopes  <tf  the  French,  and 
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in  proportion  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  English. 
Another  female  had  also  a  share  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  France— Agnes  Sorel,  the  king's  mistress, 
who  roused  him  from  his  langonr,  and  made  him 
exert  that  latent  courage  which  he  possessed. 
Bicbemonty  also,  though  in  disgrace,  acted  vigor- 
ously for  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  aeize  upon  Tremouille,  whose  influence 
over  the  king  was  eserted  to  keep  him  in  inaction. 
At  length,  in  1435,  the  cause  of  Charles  was  ren- 
dered decisively  superior  bv  the  treaty  of  Arras,  in 
which  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  sacri- 
ficed the  resentments  oif  his  house  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  made  a  separate  peace  with  France, 
upon  temu,  indeed,  hishly  favourable  to  himself. 
About  the  same  time,  ue  most  formidable  enemy 
of  France,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  died,  and  left  the 
Bttglish  affairs  under  the  management  of  contend- 
ing factions.  In  1436,  the  city  of  Paris,  disgusted 
with  the  English  government,  and  repenting  its 
long  hostility  to  its  native  prince,  admitted  the  con- 
stable with  his  troops,  who  obliged  the  English  gar- 
rison to  capitulate ;  and  soon  after,  the  kins  made 
a  triumphant  entry  into  His  capital,  whence  he  had 
been  absent  nineteen  years.  In  1438,  Charles 
passed  the  famous  Pragmatic-sanction,  confirming 
the  liberties  of  the  Oallican  church.  Some  discon* 
tents  among  the  nobility  occasioned  a  petty  rebel- 
lion in  1440,  in  which  the  kin^  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeiuff  his  son  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis 
XI.,  engaged  for  a  time ;  but  the  government  was 
now  so  strong  that  he  was  soon  brought  to  submit. 
Success  continued  on  the  whole  to  attend  the 
French  arms,  and  the  Englisl)  agreed  upon  a  truce 
in  1443,  which  gave  Charles  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing a  reform  among  his  troops.  He  dismissed 
the  militia,  and  set  on  foot  a  standing  force,  the 
first  known  in  Prance,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  the  perpetual  taille  was  instituted.  In  1449 
Normandy  was  recovered  from  the  English ;  and 
the  death  of  the  famous  Talbot,  slain  in  battle  in 
1451,  was  followed  by  their  expolsion  from  Guicnne; 
so  that  nothing  remained  of  all  their  bloody  con- 
quests except  the  towns  of  Calais  and  Guines.  A 
new  revolt  of  the  dauphin,  who  could  not  bear  the 
influence  exercised  over  the  kins  by  Agnes  Sorel, 
imbittered  this  prosperity.  Unable  to  make  an  in- 
surrection, he  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  entertained  him  respectfully,  but 
would  not  enter  into  his  political  designs.  A  con- 
spiracy  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
to  bring  back  the  English,  was  discovered  in  1457, 
and  produced  his  conviction  for  high-treason.  The 
dauphin's  alienation  from  bis  father  still  continued; 
and  such  was  the  dread  which  the  dark  and  in- 
triguing character  of  the  prince  inspired,  that  the 
king,  persuaded  of  an  intention  to  poison  him,  ob- 
stinately refused  to  take  food  for  several  days, 
which  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that 
he  could  not  be  recovered,  and  died  in  July,  1461. 

CHARLES  VIII.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Louis 
XI.  and  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  was  bom  at  Amboise 
in  1470.  His  father,  probably  through  political 
jealousy,  caused  him  to  be  brought  up  in  retire- 
ment among  companions  of  low  condition,  and  with 
very  little  instruction,  so  that  when  he  came  to  the 
throne  in  1483  he  afforded  smaU  hopes  of  filling 
it  with  dignity.  He  was  likewise  weak  in  consti- 
totion  and  deformed  in  person,  and  the  vivacity  of 
bis  eyes  atone  indicated  a  princely  spirit    He  lieU 


first  under  the  tutelage  of  bis  sister,  Anne  of  Beau- 
jeu,  a  woman  of  merit  and  abilities,  who  cond^cted 
with  wisdom  the  stormy  affairs  of  a  minority.  The 
states-general  held  in  1484  made  various  salu- 
tary regulations.  The  ambition  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XII.,  caused  a  civil 
and  foreign  war,  in  which  the  malcontent  party 
was  aided  by  the  dukes  of  Britanny  and  Oran^e» 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  and  the  duke  of  Lorxain. 
The  young  kin^  marched  with  his  troops  against 
the  Insurgents,  mvaded  Britanny ;  and  his  general 
la  Tremouille,  in  1488,  gained  the  decisive  battle 
of  St.  Aubin,  in  which  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Orange  were  made  prisoners,  and  the.  rebellion 
was  terminated.  The  king's  counsellors  now  be* 
gan  to  negotiate  a  match  between  him  and  Anne, 
the  heiress  of  Britanny;  and  notwithstanding  her 
aversion  to  the  proposal,  and  her  previous  contract  ^ 
to  Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  union  was  effected  in 
1491.  This  event  occasioned  a  war  with  Maximi- 
lian, aided  by  Henry  VII.  of  England,  but  it  was 
soon  concluded  by  a  peace  with  England,  and  a 
truce  with  Maximilian.  Charles  was. now  become 
impatient  for  an  expedition  to  Naples,  upon  which 
kingdom  he  had  claims  as  heir  to  the  house  of 
Anjou ;  and  in  1494,  contrary  to  the  representa- 
tions  of  his  sister  and  wisest  counsellors,  he  depart- 
ed for  the  conquest  of  that  city  with  few  tioons  and 
less  money.  Such,  however,  was  the  martial  supe- 
riority of  the  French  over  the  Italians,  that  his  pro- 
fress  was  unresifted,  and  in  the  space  of  six  weeka 
e  traversed  Italy,  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  and 
in  a  fortnight  more  became  master  of  the  wholA 
kingdom,  the  port  of  Brindisi  excepted.  Giving 
himself  up,  however,  to  festivities,  and  abandoning 
the  care  of  affairs  to  incapable  favourites,  a  league 
was  formed  against  him  of  all  tho  powers  in  Italy, 
joined  by  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain.  Leav- 
ug  therefore  only  4000  men  in  Naples  to  protect 
his  conouest,  he  proceeded  noith wards  with  an 
^rmy  of  7  or  8000  men,  while  one  of  30,000  was  as* 
sembled  to  oppose  him.  He  encountered  them  in 
the  valley  of  Foronova,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
defeated  this  numerous  host,  with  the  loss  of  no  more 
than  eighty  men.  He  marched  on,  forced  Lodovie 
Sforza  duke  of  Milan  to  purchase  a  peace,  and* 
crossed  the  mountaius :  meantime  he  lost  his  king- 
dom  of  Naples  almost  as  quickly  as  he  had  con- 
quered it.  Fur  some  time  he  seemed  determined  to 
return  into  Italy,  and  advanced  to  the  frontiers  for 
that  purpose,  but  either  an  attachment  to  one  of  the 
aueen's  maids  of  honour,  or  better  consideration,  in- 
duced him  to  change  his  design.  He  had  laid  se- 
veral plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  state,  and  the 
alleviation  of  the  public  burdens,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked with  an  apoplectic  stroke,  which  carried  him 
oS,  in  April,  1498.  His  character  is  summed  up 
.with  much  simple  brevity  by  Philip  de  Commines. 
"  He  was,  in  truth,  a  little  man,  and  of  no  great 
capacity;  but  so  good-temperedji,  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  see  a  better  er^ature. "  The  sur- 
names of  <A«  Cowri9oui  and  the  AffaJble  confirm  this 
eulo^. 

CHARLES  IX.,  king  of  France,  second  son  of 
Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  was  bom  in 
1550,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Francis  II.  in  De- 
cember, 1560,  but  on  account  of  his  minority,  the 
kingdom  was  placed  under  the  regency  of  hi* 
moUier,  conjoinQv  with  Antony  king  of  Navarre, 
It  was  a  period  fiiU  of  di80j:dex8»  when  his  nieces- 
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-aion  took  place,  but  the  hittory  of  it  belongs  to  that 
of  France  ntber  than  of  the  king,  who  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign  was  merely  passive  in  public 
tMun,  The  attempt,  however,  df  the  prince  of 
Cond^  and  Admiral  Coligni  to  seize  his  person  at 
Meauz,  in  1566,  gave  him  such  an  aversion  to  the 
Protestant  party,  as  rendered  him  not  altogether  an 
snwilling  instrument  of  his  mother  in  effecting 
their  destruction.  By  Catherine's  advice  he  ap- 
peared perfectly  reconciled  to  the  Protestants,  took 
to  himself  the  merit  of  the  fkvourable  terms  given 
them,  and  offered  his  sister  Margaret  to  the  young 
king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Bt  pretending  also  a  design  of  assisting  the  revolt- 
ed Protestants  in  the  Low-countries,  and  of  giving 
the  command  to  Admiral  Coli^i,  he  drew  even  that 
wise  and  experienced  chief  into  the  snare,  and 
brought  him  to  court  Colivni  was  wounded  by  an 
unknown  assassin  before  the  plot  was  ripe.  On 
this  occasion,  the  king  affected  the  utmost  mdigna^ 
tion,  visited  the  admiral  at  his  apartments,  and  said 
to  him,  *'My  father,  the  wound  is  for  you,  but  the 
pain  for  me."  By  this  conduct  he  prevented  him 
from,  taking  warning  of  his  danger.  At  length,  on 
the  day  of  St  Bartholomew,  1572,  the  massacre  of 
the  Protestants  took  place.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
uiproach  of  the  fatal  hour,  the  king  wavered,  and 
showed  some  reluctance  at  shedding  so  much  blood 
of  his  subjects ;  but  that  on  beinff  reproached  by 
his  mother  ibr  his  indecision,  and  urged  with  the 
danser  of  stopping  short  after  all  was  prepared,  he 
cried,  **  Well  then,  let  not  one  be  left  to  upbraid  me 
^th  breach  of  faith."  It  is  certain,  that  auring  the 
execrable  deed  he  betrajed  no  signs  of  pity  or  re- 
morse. He  fired  with  his  long  gun  upon  the  poor 
ftigitives  across  the  river ;  and  he  went  to  view  the 
b<d]r  of  Coligni  hanging  on  a  eibbet,  and  expressed 
an  inhuman  satisfaction  at  the  sight.  When  his 
brother-in-law  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  youns 
prince  of  Cond^  were  brought  before  him,  he  fiin- 
ensly  urged  their  conversion  by  the  three  words — 
nmss,  death,  or  the  bastille.  His  dissimulation  be- 
fore, and  his  cruelty  during  this  ever-accursed 
transaction,  fix  his  character,  and  rank  him  among 
the  Neros  and  Domitians  of  history.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  massacre,  dreadful  and  extensive 
ae  it  was,  were  by  no  means  such  as  its  contrivers 
had  expected.  The  Protestants  became  more  de- 
teimined  than  ever,  and  made  such  a  resistance  at 
the  sieges  of  Rochelle  and  Sancerre,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience  on 
their  capitulation.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  the  king's 
brother,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  amy,  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
Charles,  who  was  impatient  for  his  departure  for 
Poland,  to  the  crown  of  which  he  had  been  elected. 
New  troubkt  arose  at  court,  and  angry  factions 
were  rekindled.  In  the  midst  of  these  storms, 
Charies,  who  had  been  suffering  in  mind  and  body 
erer  since  the  massacre,  died  in  May,  1674.  Charles 
IX.  was  not  without  estimable  qualities,  had  they 
not  been  poisoned  by  a-  detestable  education ;  he 
had  quick  parts,  united  with  solidity  and  penetra- 
tion; he  spoke  well,  had  a  taste  for  letters,  and 
even  eultivaf ed  the  art  of  poetry.  But  a  degree  of 
violence  marked  sll  his  actions.  Hunting,  tennis, 
dancing,  and  other  exercises,  were  practisra  by  him 
with  a  sort  of  Airy ;  and  the  fluent  oaths  with 
which  his  conversation  was  intermixed,  betrayed 
the  impatianea  of  hia  temper.    After  the  massacre 


he  is  said  to  have  contracted  a  peculiarly  fierce  and 
haggard  look,  to  have  slept  httle,  and  waked  a 
agonies. 

CHARLES  III.,  emperor,  sumamed  fl«  Gnm, 
or  the  Fat,  was  the  third  sou  of  Louis  the  Ger- 
manic, of  the  race  of  Charlemajpie,  and  anccceded 
his  father  as  king  of  Almain  in  876.  In  879  be 
marched  into  Italy,  the  throne  of  which  wna  then 
vacant,  and  was  crowned  king  by  the  archbiahap  of 
Milan.  At  the  end  of  880  he  came  to  Rome,  when 
the  Pope  John  VIII.  conferred  upon  him  the  im- 
perial crown.  The  possessions  which  fell  to  him  ea 
the  death  of  his  brother  Louis,  consisting  of  B*vani^ 
Sdavonia,  Lorraine,  and  oriental  France^  being  in- 
vaded by  the  Normans,  Charles  marched  against 
them  with  a  great  armv ;  but  he  was  obliged  t» 
purchase  a  peace  from  them.  The  death  of  Caila- 
man,  king  of  France,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Nor- 
mans, having  brought  that  country  into  a  critical 
situation,  the  nobles  resolved  to  elect  m  king  wko 
might  protect  them  during  the  minorxtv  of  Caiio- 
man's  infant  son,  afterwards  Charles  the  Simple. 
They  accordingly  offered  the  crown  to  the  Emperer 
Charles,  who  in  885  received  the  homage  of  his  new 
subjects.  He  was  now  possessed  of  an  extent  of  le- 
minion  almost  equal  to  that  of  Charlemagne ;  bal 


this  elevation  only  served  to  show  his  incapacity. 
He  suffered  his  authority  to  decline  in  Italr ;  made 
an  ignominious  treaty  in  886  with  the  Mot 


who  were  besieging  Paris ;  and  on  his  return  to  Gee- 
many,  in  a  weak  state  of  body  and  mind,  was 
soleimily  deposed  as  king  of  that  country  at  m  diet 
held  at  Tribur  in  887.  Deserted  by  all  the  wodd^ 
he  would  not  have  had  bread  to  eat,  had  he  net 
been  charitably  entertained  by  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  888,  and  wiCh 
him  ended  the  line  of  Carlovingian  kinn  of  Italy. 

CHARLES  IV.,  emperor,  king  of  Bohemia^  and 
count  of  Luxemburgh,  was  the  son  of  John,  king;  ef 
Bohemia,  and  wasi)om  at  Prague.  He  was  va- 
cated in  France  by  his  uncle  Charles  the  Fair, 
after  whose  death  he  returned  to  his  Ihther,  who 
invested  him,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Moravia.  He  signalized  himself  in  a 
varietv  of  expeditions  both  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
and  obtained  so  much  repuUtion  by  his  sovem- 
ment,  that  upon  the  death  of  his  fktner,  who  wns 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Cressy  in  1346,  at  which  alio 
he  was  present,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to 
succeed  him  as  king  of  Bohemia.  Hirough  the  in- 
terest of  Pope  Clement  VI.  and  Philip  of  Valols 
king  of  France,  he  was  chosen  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  same  year,  and  was  set  up  by  his  jpatf 
as  competitor  for  the  empire  against  Loois  oic  Hi- 
varia.  He  was  preparing  to  march  against  Louis 
in  1347,  when  he  recetvsa  advice  of  Uie  death  ef 
that  emperor.  He  immediately  procured  himsdf 
to  be  acknowledged  as  emperor  by  most  of  the  im- 
perial cities ;  but  several  competitors  arose,  whose 
claims  he  finaUr  bought  off,  and  was  penceafaly 
crowned  at  Aix-la4!%apelle  in  1349.  Varkms  ex- 
pedients to  fill  hii  exhausted  coffers  occupied  the 
beginning  of  his  reign ;  and,  indeed,  the  accnmn- 
lation  of  wealth  seems  to  have  been  his  prindpnl 
object  throuffh  the  whole  of  it  The  domestic 
troubles  of  (%rmany,  and  particularly  the  revolt  of 
Zurich  and  other  Swiss  cantons  from  the  doonna- 
tion  of  Austria,  detained  him  firom'  visiting  Italy 
till  1355 ;  but  in  that  year  he  crossed  tke  Aips^  re- 
ceived the  iron  crown  of  Lombaidy  at  MilUi,  aid 
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tho  imperial  crown  at  Rome.  He  refilled  the  offer 
of  the  government  of  their  city,  made  by  the  Ro- 
mans, exasperated  by  the  secesaion  of  the  nopee  to 
Aviffnon ;  and  so  tamely  did  he  resign  all  toe  rights 
of  Ue  empire  in  Italy,  that  he  was  treated  with 
great  indignity  in  seyeral  of  the  towns,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life  from  Pisa.  He,  indeed, 
entirely  changed  the  usual  policy  of  tho  emperors, 
and  supported  the  Gnelph  party  aoainst  the  Ohi- 
belline.  Returning  into  Germany,  he  fboad  aAdrt 
in  p;rcat  confusion;  to  remedy  which,  he  convoked 
a  diet  at  Nuremberg,  at  which  a  number  of  consti- 
tntions  were  ]ffa»ea,  and  among  them  the  femous 
edict  concerning  the  election  of  the  emperors,  the 
number  and  ftinctions  of  electors,  &c.  called  the 
Golden  BuIL  Charles  resided  chiefly  at  Prague, 
which  city  he  had  in  great  part  built,  and  distin- 
^ished  by  many  privileges,  especially  by  the  found- 
lug  of  a  university  on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris. 
The  improvement  of  his  hereditary  dominions  was, 
indeed,  the  principal  object  of  his  attention.  He 
encouraged  learning,  and  the  liberal  arts,  admi- 
nistered justice  usually  in  person,  and  interested 
himself  greatly  in  the  reformation  of  the  clergy. 
His  chief  foible  was  avarice.  He  sold  all  tho  fiefs 
and  privileges  that  were  saleable ;  and  it  was  said 
of  him,  that  as  he  had  bought  the  empire  by  whole- 
sale, he  sold  it  by  retaiL  Either  indolence,  or  un- 
willingness to  spend  money,  caused  him  to  neglect 
the  a&irs  of  Germany,  which  were  much  embroiled 
by  wars  and  contentions  among  the  chiefs.  Tho 
instigatioa  of  Pope  Urban  Y.  however  determined 
him  to  march  into  Italy,  where  Bemalio  Visconti 
of  Milan  exereiscd  a  tyrannical  power.  He  crossed 
the  Alps  in  1368,  brought  Bemabo  to  an  accommo- 
dation, but  exacted  large  sums  from  his  partisanf, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of 
his  expedition.  In  1376  he  procured  his  son  Wen- 
eeslauSk  then  only  fiftean,  to  be  created  king  of  the 
Romans,  at  the  expense  of  a  large  sum  paid  to  each 
of  the  electors;  for  which,  however,  he  partly  in- 
demnified himself  by  the  sale  of  several  imperial 
towns.  He  afterwards  made  a  journey  to  Paris  to 
visit  his  nephew  Charles  V.,  who  treated  him  with 
great  magnificence.  He  died  at  Praffoe  in  1378, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  leaving  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  good  king,  but  an  indifferent  em- 
peror, 

CHARLES  v.,  emperor,  and  king  of  Spaii|, 
eldest  son  of  Philip  archduke  of  Austria,  bv  Joanna 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  vras  born  Fe- 
bruary 24,  1500.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Low- 
countries,  his  paternal  inheritance,  of  which  his 
f  raudfether  Maximilian  was  appointed  regent  His 
education  was  committed  to  William  de  Croy  lord 
of  Cbievues,  who  employed  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  a 
learned  ecclesiastic,  as  his  preceptor.  The  dry 
studies  in  which  he  engaged  his  pupu,  proved  highly 
distasteful  to  him,  and  the  youn^  prince  took  de- 
light in  nothing  so  much  as  the  violent  and  martial 
exercises  which,  at  that  time,  were  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  persons  of  rank.  His  governor,  however, 
took  care  early  to  initiate  him  in  affairs  of  state 
and  all  the  tonus  of  busiuess,  and  thus  gave  him 
habits  of  serious  attention,  which  ever  after  proved 
highly  serviceable  to  him.  His  youth  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  the  promise  of  remarkable  talents, 
and  a  graceful  person  and  manly  address  were  the 
(iualities  that  chiefly  ingratiated  him  with  his  sub- 
jects.   Ferdinand,  his  maternal  grandfather,  died 


in  1516»  on  which  event  Charles  assumed  the  title 
of  king  of  Spain ;  but  the  management  of  affairs 
in  that  kingdom  was  committed  to  the  famous  Car- 
dinal'Ximenes,  who  employed  aU  the  extent  of  his 
policy  in  breaking  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
exalting  that  of  the  crown.  By  his  advice,  Charles 
resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  Spanish  dominions  ; 
and  that  he  might  do  it  with  safety,  his  ministers 
put  an  end  to  a  war  with  France  which  had  sub- 
sisted some  years  under  the  conduct  of  Maxknilian 
and  Ferdinand.  In  1517,  the  17th  year  of  his  age, 
Charles  embarked  for  Spain,  and  landing;  at  Villa 
Yiciosa,  was  received  b^  his  Spanish  subjects  with 
the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy.  In  the  besin- 
ninir  of  the  year  1519,  the  Emneror  MaximiBan 
died;  and  the  succession  to  th^empire  immedi- 
ately became  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
two  most  powerful  monarehs  of  Europe,  Charles, 
and  Francis  I.  of  France;  and  commenced  that 
perpetual  rivalry  between  them,  which  was  so  lon^ 
the  leading  feature  of  European  politics.  In  this 
competition  Charles  was  finally  successfuL  He 
was  unanimously  elected  emperor,  in  June,  1519, 
and  his  elevation  was  notifiea  to  him  while  holding 
the  cortes  of  Catalonia.  Its  effect  on  his  aspiring 
mind  was  soon  visible,  and  schemes  of  boundless 
ambition  seemed  thenceforth  to  open  on  his  view. 
The  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Spain  was  agitated 
by  insurrections  and  violent  oppositions  to  his  de- 
mands. These  his  ministers  calmed  and  eluded  as 
well  as  they  were  able ;  and  in  May,  1520,  Charles 
embarked  for  the  Low-countries.  In  his  course, 
in  conseouence  of  a  private  negotiation  with  Car* 
dinal  Wolsey,  he  touched  at  Dover,  and  had  an  in- 
terview with  King  Henry  VIII.,  whose  good-will  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  for  him  to  gain  in 
the  approaching  contest  with  Francis.  Young  as 
he  was,  he  was  able  in  this  short  visit  to  impress 
Henry  in  his  favour,  and  entirely  to  gain  over  the 
ambitious  Wolsey,  by  the  lure  of  a  future  advance- 
ment to  the  popedom.  The  progress  of  the  refor- 
mation in  Germany  'demanded  the  first  attention  of 
the  emperor  after  his  coronation.  He  held  a  diet 
at  Worms  in  1521,  at  which  Luther,  armed  with  a 
safe  conduct,  vras  present,  and  pleaded  his  cause 
with  his  characteristic  firmness.  After  his  de- 
parture, however,  a  severe  edict  was  passed  against 
him  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  who  found  it  for 
his  interest  to  appear  as  the  protector  of  the  church. 
A  rupture  between  him  and  Francis,  on  account 
of  their  interfering  claims  in  Italy,  Navarre,  and 
the  Low-countries,  now  appeared  unavoidable,  and 
Charles  prepared  for  it  by  an  alliance  with  Pope 
Leo  X.  In  152),  hostilities  began  in  all  those 
countries.  The  French  made  great  process  in 
Navarre,  and  even  pushed  as  far  as  Castile;  but 
they  were  driven  back  in  a  short  time  with  loss. 
In  the  Low-countries  nearly  the  reverse  took  place, 
and  the  imperialists  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Mezieres,  which  they  had  invested.  A  congress 
for  peace  held  at  Calais,  under  the  mediation  of 
Henry  VIII.,  proved  fruitless,  and  gave  that 
monarch  a  pretext  for  making  a  league  with 
Charles.  In  Italy,  the  imperial  forces  took  Mi- 
lan, and  drove  the  French  from  all  their  con- 
quests in  that  country,  a  few  fortresses  excepted. 
The  election  of  Adrian,  Charles's  old  tutor,  to 
the  popedom  in  1522,  still  further  stren^ened 
his  cause  and  proved  his  influence.  A  visit  which 
the  emperor  paid  to  England,  prodnced  an  imnedi- 
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sto  declaiatiou  of  Henry  agaioft  Francis,  and  an 
invasion  of  France,  and  at  the  same  time  a  civil 
war  broke  out  in  Spain.  The  Castilians  got  powes- 
aion  of  the  person  of  Queen  Joanna,  deprived  Car- 
dioal  Adrian,  the  viceroy,  of  all  power,  raised  an 
anny,  and  took  the  field.  The  insurrection  was 
however  quelled  by  the  defeat  of  Padilla,  and,  as 
the  conduct  of  Charles  after  his  success  was  equally 
prudent  and  generous,  this  formidable  rebellion 
terminated  by  establishing  his  power  more  firmly 
in  Spain  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions. 
Of  the  events  of  the  war  between  Charles  and  Fran- 
cis, it  is  not  intended  here  to  give  a  particular  de- 
taiL  The  defection  of  the  Constable  Bourbon  gave 
the  former  a  great  advantage,  and  the  French  in- 
vasion of  the  Milanese  under  Bonnivet  ended  in 
their  complete  expulsion  with  great  loss.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  incursion  into  Provence  by  the  im- 
perialists, in  1524,  proved  equally  unsuccessfuL 
Francis,  resolved  to  recover  his  footing  in  Italy,  en- 
tered it  himself  at  the  head  of  a  potent  army,  and 
laid  siege  to  Pavia.  This  enterprise  brought  on 
the  greatest  event  of  that  time,  and  which  gave  a 
full  display  to  the  character  of  Charles.  The  impe- 
rial generals  marched  to  the  relief  of  Pavia,  and  on 
February  24, 1525,  brought  Francis  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  which,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour, 
he  was  obliged  to  yield  himself  prisoner.  At  the 
news  of  this  extraordinary  success,  which  made  him 
master  of  the  terms  of  peace,  Charles  affected  all 
the  moderation  of  a  Christian  hero.  He  lamented 
the  misfortune  of  the  captive  monarch,  forbad  all 
public  rejoicing  on  account  of  the  victory,  aod 
seemed  only  interested  in  it,  as  it  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war. 
At  the  same  time  he  laid  plans  for  improving  his 
advantage  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  ambitious  de- 
signs. He  proposed  terms  of  such  rigour  to  Francis, 
that  the  spirited  king  vowed  that  he  would  pass  his 
life  in  captivity  raUier  than  comply  with  them. 
Francis  was  then  carried  into  Spain,  where  he  was 
treated  with  studied  harshness ;  and  it  was  not  till 
his  life  appeared  in  danger  that  Charles  condescend- 
ed to  pay  him  a  visit  The  negotiations  were  spun 
out  to  considerable  length  ;  till  Charles,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  effects  of  persisting  in  the  most  rigorous 
conditions,  agreed  to  a  modification  of  them,  by  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  signed  in  January,  152C.  Even 
of  this  the  terms  were  sufficieutly  humiliating  to 
Francis,  who  not  onlv  agreed  to  renounce  all  his 
pretensions  in  Italy,  l*  landers,  and  Artois,  but  also, 
after  he  should  be  liberated,  to  restore  to  Charles 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy  with  all  its  dependencies. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  business,  he  mar- 
ried Isabella  the  dauffbter  of  the  late,  and  sister  of 
the  reigning,  king  of  Portugal,  with  whom  he  always 
lived  in  peri^ect  harmony.  Charles  was  now  become 
so  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours,  that  both  En- 
gland and  France  viewed  him  with  jealousy,  and.  a 
league  was  formed  against  him,  bv  the  Italian 
states,  headed  by  the  Pope  Clement  Vll.  This  led 
to  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  Bourbon  in 
May,  1527,  and  soon  after,  Clement  surrendered 
himself  a  prisoner.  Charles  affected  to  r&ccive 
the  news  as  a  public  calamity,  disavowed  all  know- 
ledge of  Bourbon's  design,  put  himself  and  court 
into  mourning,  and  even  proceeded  to  the  impu- 
dent hypocrisy  of  ordering  prayers  and  processions 
for  the  recovery  of  the  pope's  liberty,  whom  all 
Europe  knew  he  could  deliver  by  a  single  order  un- 


der his  hand.  This  he  soon  after  did,  and  recaUsd 
his  army  from  Rome.  A  new  league  was  aov 
formed  against  him  by  Henry  and  Francis,  by  tks 
former  of  whom  he  was  challenged  to  single  combat, 
in  consequence  of  his  contemptnous  treatment  of 
his  herald,  vrhom  he  had  sent  to  declare  war.  Hot- 
tilities  were  at  length  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Cambray,  in  1529,  in  which  the  emperor  gained  the 
chief  advantage,  and.  had  the  creoit  of  atteoding 
to  the  interests  of  all  his  friends  and  allies,  «bile 
Francis,  with  very  little  ceremony,  abandoned  hii 
Italian  allies  to  his  rival's  resentment.  The  e&- 
peror  soon  after  made  a  very  pompous  prwrni 
through  Italy,  in  which  policy  led  him  to  bcbaTc 
with  an  affability  and  moderation  that  were  of  greit 
service  to  his  interest  The  affairs  of  Gemaaj, 
especially  with  regard  to  religion,  were  tkeoeit 
important  concern  which  occnpied  the  attcntka  of 
Charles.  He  was  present  at  a  diet  held  at  Aap- 
burg,  in  March,  1530,  at  which  he  took  extraoidiauy 
pains  to  reconcile  the  parties ;  but  without  sooccsl 
In  consequence,  he  issued  a  severe  decree  agaiut 
the  protestants,  which  was  the  immediate  canse  of 
their  famous  league  of  Smalkalde.  The  emperar^i 
attempt  to  get  his  brother  Ferdinand  elected  king 
of  the  Romans,  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  the  protestants.  Charles,  howevei, 
showed  a  spirit  of  moderation  towards  the  separatislsi 
when  not  inconsistent  with  his  engagements  to  tb 
pope  and  catholics ;  of  which  indulgence  they  vm 
so  sensible,  that  when  he  raised  an  army  to  oppe* 
Solyman's  invasion  of  Hungary,  the  protestants  Mot 
to  it  more  than  their  quota.  The  campaign  k 
Hungary  of  1532,  in  wnich  Charies,  for  the  lint 
time,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  pssicd 
with  no  memorable  event ;  but  the  retreat  of  Soly- 
nian  to  his  own  dominions  was  a  confession  of  is- 
feriority.  Some  subsequent  years  were  occopicd 
chiefly  in  political  negotiations,  in  which  the  oU 
rivals,  Charles  and  Francis,  endeavoured  each  t» 
strengthen  his  own  party  in  the  view  of  future  hos- 
tilities. In  1535  Charles  though  hitherto  little  sen- 
sible to  martial  glor^,  undertook  an  expedition,  the 
chief  purpose  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  thnt 
a  lustre  about  his  personal  character  as  a  wvritf 
and  conqueror.  Hayradin  Barbarossa,  tfaeptrao* 
cal  sovereign  of  Algiers,  had  made  himself  miiter  of 
Tunis ;  and  becoming  extremely  powerful  at  ieS| 
carried  on  depredations  upon  all  the  Christian  stita 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  exiled  king  of  Tnnii 
applied  for  assistance  to  Charles,  who,  also  desirou 
of  the  glory  of  rescuing  Christendom  from  a  fonsi- 
dable  foe,  resolved  in  person  to  invade  the  dooi- 
nions  of  Barbarossa.  Having  fitted  out  a  fleet  U 
500  vesseb,  with  30,000  troops  on  board,  he  set 
sail  in  July,  1535,  and  arriving  off  the  fort  of  Go- 
letta,  assaulted  and  took  it  by  storm.  He  thes 
landed,  advanced  into  the  countrv»  defeated  Bo^ 
barossa's  army,  and  approached  to  Tunis.  He  «» 
met  by  a  deputation  from  the  town,  but  while  they 
were  treating  on  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  » 
perial  troops  burst  in,  and  began  to  plnfldertf^ 
massacre  without  mercy  or  distinction.  This  is* 
stance  of  military  licentiousness,  which  Charitf 
could  not  prevent,  tarnished  the  lustre  of  a  race''' 
otherwise  highly  glorious.  He  restored  the  tvid 
king,  made  a  favourable  treaty  with  him,  andx*- 
turned    to  Europe  with    20,000   Christian  d»ytt 

I  whom  he  had  freed  from  bondage.    A  sort  of  chi- 
valrous turn  which  this  enterprise  had  given  to  t^ 
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dbsracter  of  Charles,  was  conspicuous  the  next  year; 
when,  in  consequence  of  Francis's  renowal  of  hos- 
tilities in  Italy,  he  visited  Rome,  and  made  a  public 
oration  before  the  pope  and  cardinals  in  full  con^ 
bistory.  In  a  studied  and  swelling  speech,  be  enu- 
merated all  his  own  attempts  to  preserve  the  tran- 
qnillity  of  Europe,  and  those  of  his  rival  to  disturb 
it;  and  conclnaed  with  the  extraordinary  propoeal 
of  settling  their  differences  in  single  combat,  in  their 
shirts,  on  an  island,  a  bridge,  or  a  galley,  for  the 
pledge  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  on  one  side,  and 
that  of  Milan  on  the  other.  On  the  next  day,  how- 
ever, he  explained  himself  in  qualified  terms  to  the 
French  ambassadors,  and  it  appeared  that  the  chal- 
lenge was  rather  a  figure  of  rhetoric  than  a  serious 
proposal.  He  was  in  earnest,  however,  with  re- 
spect to  aa  invasion  of  France;  and  entering  Pro- 
vence with  a  powerful  anny,  he  caused  Marseilles 
and  Aries  to  be  invested,  and  himself  advanced  to- 
wards Avignon,  where  Montmorency  lay  with  a 
defensive  force.  But  the  prudent  conduct  of  that 
chie^  with  the  desolate  and  rained  state  of  the 
country,  obliged  him  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  half 
his  army  by  disease  and  famine :  nor  did  an  in- 
vasion on  the  side  of  Picardy  succeed  better. 
These  violent  hostilities  were  concluded  by  a  sus- 
pension of  arms,  in  1537,  and  a  truce  for  ten  years, 
u  1538.  The  rivals  had  an  interview  at  Aiffues- 
mortes,  where  they  behaved  to  each  other  witn  all 
the  cordiality  and  generous  confidence  of  persons 
who  had  lived  in  uninterrupted  esteem  and  friend- 
ship. An  insurrection  of  Ghent,  the  native  city  of 
Charles,  in  1539,  gave  the  two  kings  a  further  op- 
portunity of  displaying  the  new  sentiments  that 
succeeded  to  their  former  distrust.  Charles  wished 
to  pass  from  Spain  through  France,  as  the  nearest 
road  to  the  Netherlands;  and  communicating  his 
desire  to  Francis,  with  a  hint  that  the  favour  of 
complying  with  it  would  indace  him  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  Milanese  to  his  satis&ction,  the  French 
king  instantly  consented,  and  gave  orders  for  his 
reception  in  every  part  with  all  possible  honour  and 
magnificence.  Charles,  who  knew  the  character  of 
his  rival,  resolved  to  rely  entirely  on  his  generosity 
and  good  faith,  and  would  accept  of  no  cautionary 
pledge  or  hostage.  He  passea  six  days  with  him 
at  Paris,  during  which  they  appeared  together  at 
all  public  places  like  brothers.  Francis  afterwards 
accompanied  him  to  the  frontiers,  and  they  took 
leave  with  every  expression  of  regard.  Charles, 
however,  when  in  his  own  territories,  failed  to  per- 
forin his  promises  respecting  Milan;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  more  ready  to  avail  himself  of  his 
rival's  superior  generosity  than  to  emulate  it.  He 
soon  reduced  Ghent,  and  treated  it  with  great 
severity.  In  1541  the  emperor  undertook  another 
African  expedition.  His  object  was  Algiers,  now 
governed  by  Hascen  Aga,  a  reoegado,  of  great  ta- 
Muts  in  war,  who  even  surpassed  Barbarossa  in  the 
boldness  of  his  predatory  exploits.  Charles,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  admiral,  the  experienced 
Andrew  Doria,  set  sail  with  a  great  force  at  a  tem- 
pestuous season  of  the  year.  With  difficulty  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Algiers,  and  landed  his  men ; 
but  this  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  dis- 
asters. A  violent  faumcane  arose,  which  so  dis- 
concetted  his  troops,  that  they  were  repulsed  by  a 
much  inferior  enemy  with  considerable  loss.  His 
fleet,  meantime,  encounterinff  the  utmost  fury  of 
the  ftorm,  was  partly  wrecked  with  the  deetraction 


of  the  crews,  and  the  remainder  was  obliged  to  bear 
away  to  a  safer  road.  It  became  necessary  fbr 
Charles  to  make  an  immediate  retreat  from  before 
Algiers,  with  all  his  sick  and  wounded,  and  begin 
a  three-days'  march  to  Cape  Metafux,  where  the 
fleet  was  then  stationed.  Bvery  evil  of  iatigue, 
fismine,  and  tempest,  accompanied  the  fugitives. 
At  last,  however,  they  arrived,  and  were  safely 
embarked ;  but  a  new  storm  so  scattered  the  flee^ 
that  the  ships  were  obliged  separatelv  to  make  the 
first  port  of  Spain  or  Italy  they  could  reach.  The 
emperor  himself,  after  escaping  great  dangers,  ar- 
rived in  a  shattered  condition  in  Spain.  Thuv 
ended  a  most  unfortunate  expedition,  which  how.- 
ever  gave  Charles  an  onportunity  of  displaying  all 
the  virtues  requisite  in  aoiversity'— patient  endurance 
of  hardship,  humanity  towards  the  meanest  of  his 
fellow-sufferers,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  heroic  con- 
tempt of  danger.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
cordiality  between  Charies  and  Francis,  the  latter 
renewed  the  war  in  1542,  probably  moved  by  the 
shame  and  indignation  of  having  been  over-reached 
in  the  affair  of  the  Milanese ;  but  using  as  a  pre- 
text the  murder  of  two  of  his  ambassadors  by  the 
Marquis  del  Guasto,  the  emperor's  governor  in 
Italy.  Francis  made  extraordinary  efforts,  and  over- 
ran great  part  of  Luxemborgh  and  Roueilkm.  He 
formed  an  alliance  with  Saltan  Solyman,  while 
Charles  made  a  leaguo  with  Henry  VIIL,  and 
courted  the  German  Protestants.  After  a  variety 
of  events,  of  which  one  of  the  most  splendid  on  the 
part  of  Francis,  was  the  victory  obtained  by  his 
troops  at  Cerisoles;  and  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
peror, his  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  Champagne ; 
the  two  pnnces  made  a  peace  at  Crespy,  in  1544 ; 
whtcli,  as  usual,  was  chiefly  advantageous  to 
Charles.  He  was  the  more  disposed  to  terminate 
this  war,  on  account  of  the  schemes  which  he  now 
began  to  entertain  with  respect  to  Germany.  The 
Protestant  party  in  tkat  country  had  acquired  such 
power,  that  the  emperor  felt  his  authority  neatly 
controlled  by  it;  and,  exclusive  of  zeal  for  religion, 
he  had  many  political  motives  to  induce  him  to  at- 
tempt their  humiliation.  He  began  with  insisting 
on  tneir  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  en 
Trent  now  sitting ;  and  when  the  Protestants  dis- 
claimed all  connexion  with  an  assembly  formed  of 
their  avowed  enemies,  he  prepared,  after  a  series 
of  artifice  and  dissimulation,  to  employ  open  force. 
A  treaty  was  made  with  the  pope,  and  his  other 
measurer  were  nearly  ripe  for  execution,  when  in 
1546  the  Protestants,  alarmed,  anticipated  him  by 
taking  the  field  with  a  large  army.  Charles,  who 
was  then  holding  a  diet  at  Ratisbon,  had  nearly 
been  surprised  by  them,  and  only  saved  himself  by 
a  pretended  negotiation.  He  put  their  leaders, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire;  assembled  troope 
from  all  quarters;  and  by  gaining  over  Prince 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  was  enabled  to  break  up  the 
confederacy,  and  reduce  to  submission  most  of  the 
princes  who  composed  it.  In  the  next  year, 
Charles,  being  delivered  by  death  from  his  constant 
rival,  Francis,  who  was  to  the  last  formins  leaguet 
against  him,  proceeded  against  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  still  remained  in  arms.  He  crossed 
the  Elbe,  and  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Mulhanlenj 
entirely  defeated  and  made  prisoner  the  elector; 
Charles  treated  his  captive  with  unnsaal  rigour  ; 
caused  him  to  be  tried  and  conricted  of  tfeaiOB  mm 
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Mbellion  by  a  coartFmartiil  of  foreiga  ofioen ;  and 
only  commuted  th«  penalty  of  death  for  that  of  per- 
petnal  impriioiuiient»  after  he  had  resigned  hii  do- 
minione  and  electoral  dignity,  which  were  be- 
stowed on  Maarioe.  The  landgrave  of  Hosse  was 
next  brought  to  submission,  and  was  detained  as  a 
prisoner ;  and  Charles  eiercised  the  rights  of  con- 
quest by  arbitrary  exactions  throughout  the  Ger- 
man states,  in  which  he  spared  his  friends  as  little 
as  his  foes.  It  is  obsenrable,  that  he  refused  to 
have  this  war  considered  as  a  religious  one^  and 
thai  he  punished  the  delinquents  as  rebels  io  his 
imperial  authoritv,  not  as  heretics.  At  a  diet  held 
mt  Aupsburgh,  the  emperor,  however,  by  his  own 
authonty  established  a  temporary  systsm  of  doc- 
trine, called  the  tnlerMi,  which  was  to  serve  as  the 
rale  of  faith  and  practice,  till  a  final  decision  could 
be  obtained.  All  the  articles  of  it  were  fundamen- 
tally Roman  Catholic,  though  somewhat  softened 
in  expression,  and  modified  by  some  inconsiderable 
concessions.  It  was  disapproved  by  both  parties, 
but  none  dared  oppose  the  will  of  a  sovereign 
grown  too  powerful  for  oontroL  The  interim  was 
received  by  almost  all  the  imperial  cities  in  Ger- 
many^ four  only  proving  rsfractory.  But  Charles 
was  now  risen  to  a  height  of  power  and  prosperity, 
from  which,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  he 
could  not  but  decline.  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  success  against  the 
Protestant  league,  now  began  to  form  schemes  for 
humbling  him.  To  this  he  was  induced,  not  only 
by  a  remaining  regard  for  liberty  and  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  but  by  the  emperor's  treatment  of 
his  father-in-law  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  whom  no 
remonstrances  could  induce  him  to  liberate.  Mau- 
rice acted  his  part  with  such  cunning,  that  he  was 
appointed  general  of  the  army  which  was  to  compel 
the  city  of  Magdeburg  to  receive  the  interim. 
Charles's  attempt  to  procure  the  imperial  crown  for 
bis  son  Philip  further  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
German  princes,  who  threw  such  obstacles  in  his 
way  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  design. 
Maurice  at  length,  having  strengtbened  himself  by 
an  aUianoe  with  the  French  king  and  other  powers, 
and  taken  measures  for  the  support  of  his  armv, 
ooenly  declared  against  the  emperor  in  March, 
1552.  He  was  assisted  by  a  French  army,  which 
'  d  directly  inlo  Lorraine,  and  took  pos- 
of  it  without  resistance.    Maurice  himself 


advanced  towards  Inspruck,  where  Charles  then 
was,  almost  uaguardea.  In  a  dark  rainy  night, 
tuffsring  ttQder  a  fit  of  the  gout,  this  mighty  mo- 
nareh  was  placed  in  a  litter,  and  carried  over  the 
Tyrolese  Alps  through  roods  almost  impassable, 
having  before  be  left  Inspruck  set  at  liberty  the 
captive  elector  of  Saxony.  The  council  of  Trent 
broke  up  in  confusion ;  and  so  much  was  the  state 
of  affairs  changed,  that  in  the  month  of  August 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  agree  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Passau,  by  which  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  was  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the  ProtestanU 
were  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion  and 
tibe  rights  of  cititens  as  freely  as  the  Catholics. 
Maurice  afterwards  marched  into  Hungary  against 
the  Turks,  leaving  Charles  at  liberty  to  make 
attempts  for  the  recovery  of  Lorvaine.  He  in- 
vested Metf,  which  he  obstinately  resolved  to 
caivy,  though  his  troops  were  suffering  the  greatest 
eviU  Atom  hardship  and  disease.  The  gallant 
Mntte  of  the  ddie  of  Qnise  at  length  obUged 


to  raise  the  siege  in  the  midst  of 
and  to  retire  baffkd,  with  the  shattered  relics  o(a 
mined  army.  Meantime  his  .afiun  in  Itsly  «mt 
ill,  and  he  lost  the  important  town  of  Saeuia  b)  rs. 
volt  In  the  Low-eonntries  his  anas  were  mm 
prosperous;  but  for  himselt  he  remained  sfaitn 
m  Brassela  for  sevsn  months,  and  was  se  » 
0^  that  it  was  believed  in  many  parts  d  Ea- 
rope  that  he  was  dead.  At  the  approach  of  Hsniy 
king  of  France  he  joined  his  army,  bnt  no  coaatew 
able  event  ensued.  One  snbitions  prefect  ia  wUdi 
he  succeeded  was  the  marriage,  ia  l&5a^  ef  hii  m 
Philip  to  Mary  queen  of  Englaad;  though  itisi 
not  eventaally  aitanded  with  the  polities  sdwa. 
tagas  expected  ham  it  The  war  with  Fnneews- 
duced  various  events  for  two  years  hmger,  ulich 
need  net  here  be  particulariaed.  In  Gowsaf, 
Charles  was  again  foiled  in  attempting  to  ahtr  lb 
to  the  empire  from  his  bortherPerii* 
nand  to  his  son  Philip;  and  the  peace  of  rehns 
was  finally  settled  by  the  fomims  Rseew  in  IIM, 
which  gave  a  full  right  of  establishment  to  the  Pit- 
testant  doctrine  in  all  the  states  which  had  neawi 
it  Thus  having  lived  to  see  aome  ofhisdeeMt 
projects  frustrated,  and  enemiwi  raised  up  sa  dl 
sides  able  to  control  that  predominancy  whiehk 
had  laboured  so  hard  to  gam,  Charles  task  them- 
expected  resolution  of  resigning  his  heredituyii* 
minions  to  his  son,  and  adhered  to  it  with  he  cto> 
racteristic  steadiness.  This  solemn  scene  paHsd  ia 
an  assembly  of  the  States  of  the  Low-conatiieist 
Brussels,  in  October,  1555,  and  was  conducted  by 
Charles  with  adequate  dignity.  In  his  harea|Bi 
he  gave  a  sketch  of  that  public  life  which  had  bsM 
attended  with  so  much  toil  and  anxiety;  aadaii 
proof  of  its  incessant  activity,  mentioned  that  "citki 
in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner  he  had  visited  Gcr 
many  nine  times,  Spain  six  times,  Praace  fair 
times,  Italy  seven  times,  the  Low-countries  tea 
times,  England  and  Africa  each  twice,  and  had 
made  eleven  voyages  by  sea.**  He  ascribed  hit  !»• 
signation  to  a  broken  constitution,  and  grovini  ii^ 
firmities,  which  admonished  him  to  comnit  lb 
to  a  more  vigorous  hand ;  and  he  to  iBtw* 


mixed  expressions  of  tenderness  and  ^ratilade  tm 
his  subjects,  with  parental  advice  to  his  soa,  vka 
was  present,  that  the  whole  assembly  was  disnhcd  ■ 
tears.  At  this  first  ceremonial  it  was  oaly  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  which  he  traasfiefRd 
to  Philip.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  he  io  Uke  ma- 
ner  maae  over  to  him  the  erowns  of  Spain  vithtbdt 
dependencies.  For  himself  he  only  reserved  s  ses- 
sion of  100,000  crowns  annually.  He  had  reiuvcd 
to  fix  his  retreat  in  Spain,  for  the  mke  of  a  «sm 
and  dry  climate,  and  he  showed  much  impstieace 
to  depart  Whilst  he  was  detoined  bythtwiatiy 
season,  he  occupied  himself  in  mediating  a  pctei 
between  his  son  and  the  French  kin^  and  a  tisct 
was  concluded  early  in  1556.  Though  he  ked  atv 
resigned  all  personal  ambition,  he  was  jti  oaskh 
to  renounce  his  fovouiito  project  of  learinahHiia 
heir  to  the  imperial  crown,  as  weD  at  to  bis  elhtf 
honours,  and  he  made  another  urgent  appliesli« 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  that  pnrpote.  Ob  ik 
failure,  he  resigned  the  government  of  thecaipraij 
his  brother,  and  tiansfenred  to  him  all  his  d»m* 
allegianoe  f^om  the  Germanic  body.  He  thca,  eilk 
a  lurge  convoy,  set  sail  from  Zealand,  and  sftert 
prosperous  voyage  arrived  in  Biscay.  Oa  |  -'^ 
he  foil  prostrate,  and  kiased  the  eaith,  < 
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**  Naked  I  cmm  oat  of  my  mollier's  womb,  and  Ba- 
ked I  now  return  lo  thee,  thon  common  motlier  of 
muikind!"  He  proceeded  to  Burgoe,  where  be 
rrceiTed  some  mortification  from  the  icantv  ap. 
nee  of  noblet  to  congiatnlate  bit  arriYal,  and 
i  tbe  delay  in  payment  of  the  first  arrears  of  hi* 
ion.  At  length  be  reached  bit  cboeen  retreat, 
ihm  monastery  of  St.  Joslns  near  Pluenda  in  Es- 
timnadnra,  seated  in  a  retired  valley,  amid  a  besnti- 
f«l  scenery  of  mnl  nature.  Here  be  occupied  a 
inr  noms,  simply  fnmkbed;  and  retaininfr  only 
twelve  domestics^  oommenesd  the  tranqoiland  con- 
teBplatif e  life  ol  a  religious  recluse.  His  amuse- 
rnuBts  were  tbe  cnltivaUon  of  bis  garden,  rides  for 
exercise  on  a  little  horse,  tbe  only  one  be  kept,  and 
ezpariments  in  mechanism.  He  had  taken  with 
him  one  Turriano,  an  ingenious  artist,  with  whom 
be  occupied  himself  in  making  models  of  machines^ 
and  curious  derices  in  clock-work,  by  the  spontenc- 
o«a  motions  of  which  he  sometimes  alarmca  the  ig- 
norant monks.  He  kept  many  clocks  and  watches ; 
nnd  haying  experienced  the  diiBcttlty  of  making 
any  two  exactly  correspond  in  their  movements,  he 
is  said  to  baye  expressed  a  conviction  of  the  folly 
of  his  attempts  to  induce  men  to  think  afa'ke.  The 
sorrices  of  the  chapel,  and  the  perusal  of  religious 
IkkAs,  filled  up  the  rest  of  his  time.  But  a  mind 
like  hiSy  arcustomed  to  active  pursuits,  and  poorly 
Itamished  for  abstract  speculation,  could  ill  sustain 
its  vigour  in  such  a  coarse  of  life.  He  became  a 
prey  to  a  timorous  and  childish  superstition,  grew 
more  constant  and  rifforous  in  his  devotional  exer- 
cbes,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  practices 
of  the  cloister,  invented  new  displays  of  fiantastic 

Eiety.  Of  these  the  most  extraoroioar]^  was  the  re- 
earsal  of  bis  own  death  and  obsequies.  He  or- 
dered his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel,  and 
causing  his  domestics  to  precede  in  fUnereal  proces- 
sion, followed  in  his  shroud,  was  laid  in  his  coffin, 
beard  the  burial  service  chanted  for  him,  and  joined 
in  the  prayers  for  his  soul.  This  solemnity,  proba- 
bly suggested  by  a  derangement  of  understanding 
consequent  upon  extreme  corporeal  weakness,  was 
soon  followed  by  his  real  death,  which  happened  on 
September  21,  1558,  in  tbe  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
ase.  The  preceding  summary  of  his  actions  in- 
cfiides  a  portraiture  of  his  character,  to  which  little 
needs  be  added.  Sound  sense,  cool  judgment,  and 
steady  perseverance,  appear  to  have  been  the  quali- 
ties of  his  mind,  which,  joined  to  the  factitious  ad- 
vantages be  possessed,  raised  him  to  a  state  of 
sndeur  and  prosperity  beyond  that  of  a] 


grandeur  and  prosperity  l)eyond  that  of  any  prince 
near  his  times.  His  abilities,  though  respectable, 
were  not  of  that  commandiuff  nature  which  would 
probably  have  elevated  him  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  nmks  of  society.  He  owed  mncb  of  his  po- 
litjoal  success  to  the  ataence  of  those  warm  feelings 
which  generally  accompany  genius;  and  that 
phlegm  which  ntted  him  for  acting  the  part  of  a 
consummate  hypocrite  at  fiye-and- twenty,  serred 
his  purposes  better  than  the  ardour  of  a  great  cha* 
meter  would  have  done.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
was  a  colder  youth  than  a  man ;  and  that  whatever 
there  was  of  tbe  romantic  or  chivalrous  in  bis  tem- 

Kr,  did  not  break  out  till  a  long  series  of  success 
d  inspired  him  with  artificial  confidence.  His 
conduct  in  private  life,  and  tbe  domestic  relatkms, 
anpeart  to  nave  been  amiable  and  estimable.  In 
U  pleasures  he  was  moderate  and  decent.  Being 
once  oiyed  to  the  ponuit  of  a  beautiful  woman,  the 


wife  of  a  brave  ofllcer,  **  God  forbid,"  said  be,  **  that 
I  should  attack  the  honour  of  a  man  who  defends 
mine  with  bis  sword.*'  His  public  morals  were 
those  of  all  ambitious  potentates ;  and  the  means  be 
employed  to  attain  his  ends,  though  sometimes  par- 
taking of  baseness,  were  not  cruel  or  villainous. 
His  issue  by  the  Empress,  besides  Philip,  were 
Joan,  married  to  the  infant  John  of  Portugal,  and 
Mary,  married  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  His 
natural  children  legitimated,  were  tbe  celebrated 
Don  John  of  Austria,  and  Margaret  of  Austria, 
governess  of  the  Low-countries  under  Philip. 

CHARLES  YL,  emperor,  bom  in  1685,  was  tbe 
fifth  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  king  of  Spain,  who  left  bis  dominions  to 
tbe  duke  of  Anjou,  Charles,  then  archduke,  was 
brouffht  forwards  as  his  competitor,  and  in  1703 
was  declared  king  of  Spain  by  his  father.  His  claim 
was  supported  by  the  allies  in  the  war  against 
Prance,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  Lisbon  by  an  En- 
glish and  Dutch  fleet,  with  a  considerable  land  force 
on  board.  Por  a  time  he  made  a  great  progress  in 
Spain.  Valencia  and  Catalonia  were  conquered 
for  him  b^  the  English,  and  in  1706  be  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Madrid,  under  the  title  of  Charles 
III.  The  tSfections  of  tbe  people  were,  boweyer,  in 
favour  of  his  rival  Philip  v.;  and  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza  in  1707  finally  put  an  end  to  bis  prospects  in 
that  country.  He  was  still  supported  by  the  Cata- 
lonians,  till  the  province  was  entirely  subdued  by 
Philip.  In  1711,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  tlus 
Emperor  Joseph,  Charles  succeeded  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  was  elected  to  tbe 
imperial  crown.  He  refused  to  concur  in  tbe  peace 
of  Utrecht,  and  did  not  terminate  tbe  war  between 
the  empire  and  France  till  the  treaty  of  Rastadt  in 
1714.  By  this,  besides  his  German  and  Hungarian 
territories,  he  was  left  in  possession  of  the  kinidoas 
of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  tbe  Catholic  Ketberlands, 
and  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua.  In  1716  be 
declared  war  against  the  Turks,  who  bad  infringed 
the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  His  general,  the  celebrated 
Prince  Eugene,  defeated  the  arand-vizier  at  Peter- 
waradin,  took  Belgrade  and  Temeswar,  and  con^ 
polled  the  Porte  to  cede  the  above  towns  with  tbe 
whole  province  of  Servia  at  tbe  peace  of  Passaro- 
witz  in  1718.  The  emperor  was  next  involyed  in  a 
war  with  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  projects  of 
Cardinal  Aloeroni,  who  aimed  at  recovering  for  that 
crown  all  its  Italian  possessions;  but  tbe  qnadruple 
alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland, 
and  the  emperor,  defeated  the  schemes  of  that  mi- 
nister, and  restored  peace  with  his  expulsion  in 
1720.  By  this  new  agreement,  Charles  obtained 
Sicily  in  exchanae  for  Sardinia.  Uavins  no  snr- 
yiving  male  children  byhis  snonse,  EUxabetb- 
Cbristina  of  Bmnswick-Walfenbuttle,   whom  be 


married  in  1708,  it  was  a  point  that  greatly  intarasl 
ed  him  to  secure  tbe  succession  of  bis  dominions  to 
bis  daughter ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  laboured  by 
treaties  with  tbe  different  powers  of  Europe  to  ea- 
tablish  the  pragmaUc^nmetkn,  which  was  to  regulate 
this  important  matter.  Various  alliances  and 
counter-alliances  were  formed  relative  to  the  fi^ 
fairs  of  the  bouse  of  Austria :  at  length  the  guaran- 
tee of  tbe  praginatiO'Sanction  passed  tbe  diet  of 
Ratisbon  in  1 7ra,  and  was  snccesdvalv  adopted  by 
all  tbe  powers  of  Europe.  On  tbe  aeath  of  A»- 
ffttstus  Ii.  king  of  Poland  in  1733,  Charles  eiidsad 
his  son  Fredenck-Angoitns  to  be  chosen  ai  successor, 
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aad  supported  his  election  by  force  of  &nns,  in  con- 
junction  with  Russia.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
supported  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Leszinsky,  and 
beinc  joined  by  Spain  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  a 
bloody  war  was  kindled,  which  upon  the  whole  was 
disadvantageous  to  the  emperor.  A  war  with  the 
Turks,  commenced  in  1737  by  him  as  ally  to  Russia, 
was  not  more  successful.  He  did  not  long  survive 
these  reverses ;  a  disorder,  occasioned  by  excess  in 
eatine  mushrooms,  carried  him  off,  October  2(),  1740. 
His  daughter  Maria'Tberesa,  married  to  Francis 
duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  ot  all 
his  dominions.  Charles  VI.  had  been  liberally 
educated,  and  was  a  lover  of  justice;  but  the  early 
seal  he  imbibed  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and  bis 
attacbment  to  ecclesiastics,  especially  to  the  order 
of  Jesuit^,  narrowed  his  sentiments,  and  caused  him 
occasionally  to  violate  the  privileges  of  his  Protestant 
subjects. 

CHARLES  VIL,  emperor,  bom  at  Brussels  in 
1697,  was  the  son  of  Majiimilian -Emanuel  elector 
of  Bavaria,  then  governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. When  arrived  at  manhood  he  resided  chiefly 
at  the  imperial  court;  and  in  1722  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Emiteror  Joseph,  having  first  so- 
lemnly renounced  all  title  this  alliance  might  give 
him  to  the  succession  of  the  hereditary  states  of 
Austria.  In  1726,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  be 
mcceeded  to  the  dominion  and  electorate  of  Bavaria. 
He  was  one  of  the  protestors  against  the  pragmatic 
sanction,  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1732, 
and  in  consequence  made  a  defensive  alliance  with 
the  elector  of  Saxony.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
VI.,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  Maria-Theresa  as 
heiress  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  to  which  he  him- 
self made  pretensions  by  virtue  of  a  will  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  His  interest  bein^  sup- 
ported by  the  king  of  France,  he  was  recognised  as 
archduke  of  Austria  at  Lintx,  in  1741 ;  and  having 
taken  Prague  by  assault,  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Bohemia  at  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Early  in 
1742  be  was  unanimously  elected  king  6f  the  Ro- 
mans, and  making  a  solemn  entry  into  Frankfort, 
was  crowned  emperor  by  his  brother  the  elector  of 
Cologne.  But  his  prosperity  was  short-lived ;  the 
troops  of  Maria-Theresa  recovered  all  Unper  A  us- 
tria,  penetrated  into  Bavaria,  and  obliged  Munich, 
the  capital,  to  surrender.     A  variety  of  military 

r  rations  ensued,  the  final  result  of  which  was, 
t  the  French  and  Imperialists  were  driven  from 
Bohemia,  and  all  their  conquests  retaken.  Charles, 
meantime,  was  a  fugitive  from  his  hereditary  states, 
and  resided  chiefly  at  Frankfort,  where  he  held  a 
general  diet  of  the  empire,  and  endeavoured  to  sop- 
iKnt  his  declining  cause.  A  diversion  made  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  Bohemia  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  recoverina;  Bavaria.  He  re-entered  Munich  in 
November,  X744,  but  bein^  now  worn  out  with 
•anxicfty  and  infirmities,  he  died  in  January,  1745, 
leaving  his  son  Maximilian-Joseph  heir  to  his 
electorate. 

CHARLES  1.,  king  of  Spain.  See  Charles  V., 
emperon 

CHARLES  II.,  king  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  IV., 
was  born  in  1661,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1665. 
During  his  minority  his  states  were  governed  by  his 
mother  Anne-Mary  of  Austria,  as  regent;  and 
though  declared  major  in  1676,  the  extreme  weak- 
ness of  his  mini  and  body  kept  him  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  non^age.    He  mwried  for  his  first  wife 


Maria*Louisa  of  Orleans ;  and,  for  his  teoond,  Mary- 
Anne  of  Bavaria,  princess  of  Neubnrg:  hot  haA 
issue  by  neither.  The  great  affiur  of  his  reign  vis 
the  appointment  of  a  siieceseor;  a  trasiDess  tktt 
interested  all  the  cabinets  of  Eorope.  His  mtrthcr 
had  influenced  him  in  1696  to  make  a  will  in  frvwr 
of  the  young  prince  of  Bavaria,  but  after  her  dcclfc, 
his  queen  destroyed  this  will,  and  obtained  a  pm- 
mise  from  him  that  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Bmpenr 
Leopold  should '  be  his  heir.  In  otder  to  pefcat 
this  great  accession  to  the  house  of  Austria,  Lsw 
XIV.  joined  with  England  and  Holfaiid  in  a  ps. 
ject  to  divide  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Spauli 
monarchy  among  different  heirs.  Charles,  imH^ 
nant  at  this  interference,  again  tnade  a  will  a 
favour  of  the  prince  of  Bavaria;  but  thedeslksf 
this  child  soon  after,  gave  fresh  scope  to  pohtisil 
intrigues.  A  new  partition-treaty  was  projedci 
which  Charles  meant  to  defeat  by  nominatiagai 
his  universal  heir  the  Archduke  Charles,  second  sat 
of  Leopold.  From  the  mismanagement  of  tke 
Austrian  party,  however,  and  the  prevalence  oftka 
French  interest,  the  dying  king  was,  after  grost 
struggles,  induced  to  make  a  new  will  in  Cavoarof 
Philip  of  France,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Losii 
XIV.  Charles  died  on  November.  1,  1700,  hariBf 
some  months  before  his  death  caused  the  tombs  of 
his  father,  mother,  and  first  wife,  at  the  Esmisl, 
to  be  opened,  in  order  that  he  might  kiss  tJieirfD> 
mains.  Such  was  the  ignorance  of  this  moasrd|, 
thai  when  the  French  besieged  Mous,  he  thoo^ktit 
belonged  to  the  king  of  England.  He  neither  korr 
where  Flanders  was,  nor  what  belonged  to  him  is 
it ;  and  he  bequeathed  his  vast  dominions  withost  t 
clear  idea  of  what  he  was  giving. 

CHARLES  I.»  king  of  England  and  Scothaf 
called  the  Mariyvt  was  bom  in  the  }earlGtO,ia 
Scotland,  of  which  country  his  father  James  VI.,  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  was  then  king.  James,  Moa 
after  the  birth  of  Charles,  succeedea  to  the  Engliih 
throne ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Prince  Um^. » 
1612,  Charles  became  prince  of  Vales,  and  pre* 
sumptive  heir  to  both  kingdoms.  In  IG^  heim 
a  journey  to  Spain,  for  the  purjtose  of  paying  kii 
court  in  person  to  the  Infanta,  but  th^  match  bei]i| 
broken  on,  he  was  soon  after  contracted  to  the  Pris- 
cess  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  daughter  to  Hesiy 
IV.,  whom  he  had  seen  in  passing  through  Paris. 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  March,  1625, 
Charles  found  the  kingdom  embroiled  in  a  Spsaisk 
war,  and  full  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  the  minifter 
Buckingham.  The  first  parliament  which  he  uobc 
moned  was,  in  consequence  of  its  unwillingncA  to 
supply  his  pecuniary  wants,  dissolved;  aod  b; 
means  of  money  raised  by  borrowing  and  othtr 
methods,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  Spsia, 
which  terminated  in  disap^mintment  and  disgraea 
In  the  next  year  Charles  was  obliged  to  caQ  i 
new  parliament;  and  the  mutual  disgusts  «od  jes- 
lousies  which  prevailed  between  the  king-  sad  ^ 
assembly  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  misfbrtuatf 
of  the  roign.  The  House  of  Commons  inipeacW 
a  minister  whom  the  king  supported ;  ana  r&ilst 
they  held  fast  the  strings  of  the  public  purse,  k 
intimated  a  design  of  having  recourse  to  new  cuvs- 
seb  should  they  persist  in  opposition  to  \tt9vSL 
Accordingly  whilst  the  Commons  were  preparing* 
remonstrance  against  thte  levying  tonnsge  tsd 
poundage  without  consent  of  parliament,  tbff 
were  suddenly  and  angrily  di^sehed ;  aiidChaikf 
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toon  after  began  to  employ  some' of  his  new  modes 
of  raising  money,  consisting  of  loans,  benevolences, 
and  ship-money,  which  ff really  inflamed  the  dis- 
contents of  the  nation.    The  established  clergy  were 
directed  by  the  court  to  preach  up  the  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance;    while  the 
paritans,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly  asserted  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty.    The  kind's  difficulties 
were  augmented  by  a  war  in  which  Buckingham, 
for  the  gratification  of  his  private  enmity  to  Riche- 
lieu, involved  him  with  France.    Buckingham  him- 
self took  the  command  of  a  consideraole  force, 
which  sailed  in  the  summer  of  1627,  to  assist  the 
huguenots  of  Rochelle ;  but  his  return  home  in  dis- 
grace soon  followed.    In  1628,  the  king  was  forced 
to  seek  the  necessary  supplies  from  a  new  parlia- 
ment, which  after  voting  them,   j^repared  a  bill 
called  a  petition  of  right,  recognising  all  the  legal 
privileges  of  the  subject.    The  passing  of  this,  by 
Charles,  into  a  law,  did  not  prevent  the  parliament 
from  renewing  its  attacks  on  Buckinffham ;  but  its 
proceedings  were  interrupted  by  a  sudden  proroga- 
tion, and,  soon  after,  the  object  of  their  resentment 
was  removed  altogether,  by  the  knife  of  an  enthu- 
siast named  Felton.     From  this  period,  Charles  be- 
came more  his  own  minister ;  some  differences  with 
his  queen,  which  Buckingham  had  fomented,  were 
'  now  made  up,  and  he  ever  after  continued  much  under 
her  influence.    The  parliament,  which  met  again  in 
'  Jan.  1628,  manifested  so  determined  a  spirit  against 
the  king's  claim  of  levyin|^  tonnage  and  poundage 
by  his  own  authority,  that  it  was  suddenly  dissolved 
,in  March;  and  the  king  resolved  to  try  how  he 
'  could  reign  without  one.     For  this  purpose  he  judi- 
ciottdy  be^an  with  making  peace  with  France  and 
Spain,  which  the  state  of  those  countries  rendered 
an  easy  task.     He  raised  to  the  principal  place  in 
the  ministry  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,   afterward 
Lord  Strafford,  and  committed  the  charge  of  eccle- 
siastical affiurs  to  Laud,  then  bishop  of  London,  a 
man  whose  learning,  piety,  and  morals,  were  de- 
based by  puerile  superstition,  and  a  violent  and  in- 
tolerant seal..  Some  years  now  past  in  the  execution 
of  those  plans  for  raising  money  without  the  aid  of 
parliament,  and  for  stop{>ing  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  in   matter  of  civil  and  religious  hbert^, 
wliich  had  been  resolved  upon  in  the  lung's  counciL 
Great  severities,  unwarranted  by  express  law,  were 
exercised  by  the  arbitrary  courts  of  star-chamber 
and  high*commission ;  and  while  popish  recusants 
were  openly  compounded  with,  the  puritans  were 
laid  under  the   most  rigorous   restraints.     Ship- 
money  began  in  1634  to  be  levied  not  only  on  the 
sea-ports,  but  upon  individuals  ;  and  so  desperate 
did  the  cause  of  liberty  appear,  that  several  of  the 
puritans  emigrated  to  New  England.    B^  order  of 
the  court  a  ship  was  stopped,  in  which  Sir  Arthur 
Haselrig,  John  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 
had  taken  their  passage ;  a  step  for  which  the  court 
had  ample  cause  to  repent.     Hampden  soon  after- 
ward, in  1637,  began  the  campaign  of  resistance, 
by  refusing  to  submit  to  the  imposition  of  ship- 
money,  and  though  he  lost  his  cause  by  the  decision 
of  all  the  judges,  four  excepted,  the  discussion  of 
the  question  was  followed  by  the  most  important 
consequences.    But  it  was  'from  Scotland  that  an 
armed  opposition  to  Charles's  government  first  began. 
Prompted  partly  by  policy,    partly   by   bigotry, 
he  hii  from  the   beginning   of  hii  reign   been 
attempting  to  introduce  into  the  church  of  that 
l/Ais.  iSosr.— Not.  96  &  96. 


country  an  hierarchical  discipline  similar  to  that  of 
England  ;  and  he  now,  by  his  own  authority,  imp 
posed  upon  it  a  liturgy,  copied  from  the  English. 
The  first  attempt  to  introduce  this  innovation  was 
attended  by  the  most  violent  tumults ;  and  its  con- 
sequence was  the  formation  of  the  famous  covenant, 
in  1638,  by  which  all  classes  of  people  mutually 
engaged  to  stand  by  each  other  in  defence  of  their 
religion.     The  king  was  not  in  a  situation  to  effec- 
tually oppose  them  without  the  aid  of  parliament,  but 
the  new  one  which  he  called,  after  an  intermission  of 
eleven  years,  did  not  meet  in  better  humour  than  the 
last,  and  was  consequently  speedily  and  angrily  dis- 
solved. He  now  had  recourse  to  a  variety  of  expedients 
for  the  raising  ofan  army  against  the  covenanters,  but 
his  first  encounter  with  them  terminating  in  defeat, 
he  had  recourse  to  another  parliament,  the  last  he 
ever  summoned.     This  was  the  famous  long  parlia- 
ment which  met  in  November  1640,  and  in  which 
it  soon  began  to  be  evident  Charles  had  called  to- 
gether an  assembly  of  men  who^e  exercise  of  the 
legislative,  would  soon  be  followed  by  that  of  the 
executive,  power.     The  fir»t  operation  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  to  impeach  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
who,  conscious  of  the  weight  of  odium  under  which 
he  laboured,  would  have  retired  Arom  the  storm ; 
but  the  king  encouraged  him  to  confront  it  by  as- 
suring him  under  his  hand,  "  upon  the  woid  of  a 
king,  that  he  should  not  suffer  in  life,  honour,  or 
fortune."      He  was,  however,   committed  to  the 
Tower,  prosecuted  by  the  Commons  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  found  guilty,  notwithstanding 
the  personal  defence  of  the  king,  and  subjected  to 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  high-treason  by  a  bill  of 
attainder.     The  king  long  struggled  against  the 
act  of  giving  his  assent  to  this  bill.     Dangers  on  all 
sides  environed  him.     His  queen  and  servants  en- 
treated him  to  make  this  sacrifice  in  order  to  save 
himselfl     The  honest  Bishop  Juxon  alone  advised 
him,  if  in  conscience  he  thought  the  sentence  un- 
just, not  to  ratify  it     Strafford  himself  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king,  signifying  his   consent  to  dis- 
engage him  from  his  promise  of  protection,  if  neces- 
sary for  the  public  tranquillity.     Charles  at  length 
gave  way,  and  by  that  ste^  irreparably  injured  his 
character,  without  obtaining  the  temporary  relief 
from  his  difficulties  which  he  expected.   Lauo,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  the  other  great  victim. 
He   was  impeached,   imprisoned,   and   afterwards 
brought  to  the  scaffold.     Some  of  the  other  minis- 
ters saved  themselves  by  flight.     The  judges,  the 
bishops,  and  all  the  satellites  of  the  crown,  were  at- 
tacked.     Ship-money    was  declared  illegal;    the 
sentence  against  Hampden  was  cancelled ;  sufferers 
under  charges  of  libel  and  sedition  were  released 
from  the  prisons  in  triumph;  and  the  tyrannical 
courts  of  nigh-commission  and  star-chamber  were 
entirely  aboushed.     A  bill  likewise  passed,  taking 
from  the  crown  the  right  of  levying  tonnage  and 
poundage  at  its  pleasure  ;    and  another  providing 
for  the  summoninff  of  a  new  parliament  every  third 
year,  which  coula  not  be  prorogued  or  dissolved 
within  fifty  days.  After  these  important  victories  ob- 
tained over  monarchical  i)Ower  by  the  democratical 
part  of  the  constitution,  of  which  Charles  was  for  the 
most  part  a  passive  and  astonished  spectator,  a  sort 
of  calm  ensued,  during  which,  in  the  summer  of 
16^11,  the  king  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  attended 
by  a  committee  of  both  houses.     In  that  country 
he  consented  to  various  acts  abridging  the  preit>> 
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E lives  of  the  crown,  with  the  same  facility  that  he 
d  done  in  England;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
strong  religious  prejudices,  he  conformed  with  great 
mvity  to  the  Presbyterian  mode  of  worship,  now 
nilly  established  there  on  the  ruins  of  episcopacy. 
In  the  mean  time  a  flame  burst  forth  in  Ireland, 
which  in  its  consequences  had  a  great  effect  in 
kindling  the  ensuing  conflagration  at  home.    The 
natives  of  that  country  had  risen,  and  though  pre- 
vented from  executing  their  design  of  seizing  upon 
the  castle  and  city  of  Dublin,  they  succeeded  in 
overpowering  the  fSnglish   in  almost  every  other 
part  of  the  island,  and  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the 
F^testants  took  place,  attended  with  all  the  savage 
cruelties  which   might  be  expected  f^om  a  half- 
barbarous  people,  exasperated  by  injuries,  and  in- 
flamed by  tne  most  furious  bigotry.     The  old  Ca- 
tholic settlers  of  the  English  pale  also  joined  the 
native  Irish,  and  together  with  them  proceeded  in  a 
large  body  to  the  capital.     In  order  to  grace  and 
strengthen  their  cause,  they  pretended  to  act  in 
conseauence  of  a  royal  commission,  and  to  have  in 
view  tne  defence  of  the  king's  prerogative  against 
a  puritanical  and  republican  parliament.    Though 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  com- 
mission Arom  the  king  was  a  forgery,  and  that  he 
sincerely  deprecated  ueir  success,  such  were  the 
prejudices  against  him  in  England,  and  so  great 
the  horror  entertained  of  popery,  to  which  he  was 
always  thought  too  favourable,  that  this  event  much 
increased  the  popular  disaffection.    Unable  of  him- 
self to  take  any  effectual  steps  against  the  Irish 
rebels,  Charles  a^ain  called  together  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  committed  the  management  of  the  war 
entirely  to  it     But  this  assembly  appears  now  to 
have  taken  the  resolution  of  systematically  pursuing 
its  advantage,  and  reducing  the  crown  to  a  state  of 
complete  dependence.    The  first  measure  of  the 
Commons  was  to  frame  a  remonstrance,  containing 
a  most  acrimonious  recapitulation  of  all  the  errors 
of  the  reign,  aggravated  and  misrepresented,  and 
inculcating    the  hardest  suspicions  of  the  kind's 
designs.    They  next  aimed  a  severe  blow  at  ue 
hierarchy,  renewed  an  attempt  for  excluding  bishops 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  passed  ordinances  against 
what  they  deemed  superstitious  practices,  and  at 
length  so  inflamed  the  popular  odium  against  the 
episcopal  order,  that  its  members  were  intimidated 
from  continuing  to  attend  their  duty  in  Parliament. 
A  protest  against  all  proceedings  during  their  com- 
pulsory absence,  signed  bv  thirteen  of  the  bishops, 
was  universally  considered  as  a  very  impolitic  step 
at  this  juncture,  and  it  subjected  them  to  an  im- 
peachment for  high-treason.     It  now  became  ap- 
Sarent,  that  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  king- 
om,  that  attached  to  the  ancient  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  and  that  desirous  of  new-model- 
ling both  upon  principles  more  favourable  to  public 
liberty,  one  must  obtain  an  unequivocal  superiority. 
Men  therefore  began  to  take  their  sides  with  more 
decision ;  and  the  names  of  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads were  invented  to  distinguish  the  royalists  and 
their  adversaries.     The  king,   roused  to  a  sense  of 
his  danger,  and  perhaps  encouraged  by  accessions 
of  strcugth  to  his  party,  was  now  stimulated  lo  a 
violent  measure,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
those  open  hostilities  between  him  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, tnat  speedily  followed.     The  counsels  of  the 
queen  and  Lord  Digby  are  supposed  directly  to 
have  suggested  it;  and  it  was  one  of  the  many  in- 


stances in  his  unfortunate  reign,  of  his  &cili^  ui 
yielding  to  the  opinions  of  others,  contrary  to  tlie 
sober  conclusions  of  his  own  better  judgment.     £[• 
caused  his  attorney-general  to  enter  in  the  House 
of  Peers  an  accusation  of  high-treason  agaiost  five 
leading  members  of  the  Commons ;  and  he  sent  m. 
.serjeant-at-arms  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  de- 
mand the  giving  up  of  the  accused  members.      Be- 
ceiving  an  evasive  answer,  he  himself,  on  the  en- 
suing  day,  proceeded  to  the  house  with  an  armed 
retinue  in  order  to  apprehend  them.      They  bail 
been  informed  of  the  purpose,  and  previously  with- 
drew ;   but  the  king's  appearance  in  this  m&nner 
caused  the  house  to  break  up  in  the  utmost  disorder 
and  indignation.     Complaints  of  breach  of  privi- 
lege resounded  on  all  sides.     The  accused  meinbcis 
took  refuge  in  the  city,  where  a  committee  of  the 
house  was  appointed  to  sit.    The  city  militia  was 
mustered    under  a    commander  appointed  by  the 
Parliament;  the  members  were  re«seated  in  mili- 
tary triumph ;  and  so  menacing  was  the  appear- 
ance of  things,  that  the  king  thought  it  exf«dieiit 
to  retire  to  Hampton-court.    The  Parliament  oob- 
ceived  themselves  entitled  to  demand  the  contra! 
of  the  army ;  but  here  the  king  made  his  last  stand. 
The  matter  was  come  to  a  crisis ;  and  arms  alone 
could  decide  between  irreconcilable  claims.     The 
queen  fled  to  Holland,  and  there  purchased  a  safigij 
of  ammunition.     The  king,  accompanied  by  the 
prince  of  Wales,  proceeded  northwards,  and  ibr  a 
time  fixed  his  residence  at  York,  where  be  received 
great  demonstrations  of  loyalty  from  the  geatrj. 
The    centre    of  the  Parliamentar}-  strength  was 
London,  and  the  popular  leaders  were  active  in 
providing  themselves  with  men  and  money  fttn 
this  opulent  store.     After  some  further  time  t 
in  fhiitless  negotiation,  the  king  advanced  to  ] 
tingham,  and  there,  on  August  25,  1642,  erected 
his  standard.     His  cause  was  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  nobility  and  ancient  gentir,  by  die 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  those  who 
were  attached  to  her  discipline.    Many  emineoi 
and  virtuous  characters,  who  had  been  opposers  of 
the  arbitrary  measures  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
now  joined  the  king's  party,  as  the  more  just  and 
constitutional    On  the  other  hand,  all  the  puritans^ 
the  inhabitants  of  trading  towns  in  general,  and 
those  who  had  adopted  republican  principles  of  go- 
vernment, adhered  ^o  the  Parliament.     The  nuB- 
tary  transactions  of  this  great  quarrel  enter  so  little 
into  the  personal  character  of  the  king,  that  a  veij 
slight  sketch  of  them  is  all  that  can  here  be  re- 
quired.   The  first  action  of  consequence  was  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill,  at  which  the  king  was  pieseat, 
but  not  as  commander.     It  proved  indecisive;  bat 
soon  after,  the  king  was  strong  enough  to  make  a 
near  approach  to  London,  and  fill  the  capital  with 
alarm.     He  then  retired  to  Oxford,  which  becaaie 
his  head-quai-ters ;  and  during  the  winter  some  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  were  carried  on,  but  without 
effect     In  the  west  of  England,  the  first  and  second 
campaigns  were  very  successful  to  the  royal  par^. 
The  king  in  person  besieged  Gloucester  in  164d^ 
but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  Parliamentary  ge- 
neral.   This  brought  on  the  first  battle  of  Newbury, 
in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.     In  the 
north,  the  successes  of  each  were  nearly  oalanced; 
but  the  cause  of  the  Parliament  was  a  great  gainer 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  Scotch,  who  marched 
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Att  amy  into  Yorkjibire.  On  the  other  haDd>  a 
pacificatioa  with  the  Irish  rebels  had  given  the 
king's  governors  in  thai  country  an  opportunity 
of  sending  to  his  aid  some  of  theu  troops,  together 
with  a  body  of  Irish  papists-^anziliaries  from  whom 
he  derived  much  more  odium  than  service.  The 
first  severe  blow  to  the  king's  cause  was  the  entire 
defeat  of  his  northern  army  at  Marston^moor,  in 
1644,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  skill  and  valour 
of  Cromwell  York  teU  soon  after,  and  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  kiogdom  was  lost  to  the  royal 
sarty.  The  success  of  the  king's  generals  in  the 
west  did  not  compensate  this  loss ;  and  the  second 
battle  of  Newbury,  thoueh  indecisive,  was  rather 
unfavourable  to  him.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  willingly  renetred  nogotiations  for  peace,  which 
wwe  carried  on  at  Uxbridge  :  but  the  Parliament 
demanding  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  neither  his 
conscience  nor  policy  would  suffer  him  to  comply. 
The  succeeding  yiear  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
king's  affaire.  On  Jime  4tn,  1645,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Naseby  in  Northamptonshire^  in  which 
the  king  himself,  with  Prince  Rupert  and  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale,  commanded  against  Fairfax^ 
GromweU,  and  Ireton.  The  field  was  well  disputed' 
and  Charles  perfonned  the  part*  both  of  a  general' 
and  soldier ;  out  the  action  ended  in  his  entire  de- 
feat ;  with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery,  baggage,  and 
private  cabinet,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 
Thenceforth  a  series  of  disasters  attended  his  arms 
throughout  the  lungdonL  His  troops  in  the  west 
were  forced  tq  surrender,  and  he  himself  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Oxford,  as  the  last  place  of  refuge. 
On  the  approach  of  Fairfiix  to  this  citv,  the  king 
took  the  resolution  of  throwing  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  Scottish  army  then  lying  before  Newark. 
This  design  he  put  in  execution,  and  was  received 
by  the  commanders  with  respect,  but  was  put  under 
guard  as  a  prisoner.  A  variety  of  negotiations 
were  now  carried  on  between  him,  and  the  Scotch 
army  and  English  Parliament  The  civil  war  was 
first  brought  to  a  condusion  by  requiring  the  king's 
orders  for  the  delivery  of  his  remaining  |;arriflons, 
as  well  in  Ireland  as  m  England.  Conditions  were 
then  offered  to  the  king,  but  such  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  comply  with;  and  in  the  mean  time 
a  bargain  was  made  with  the  Scots,  by  which,  on 
payment  of  a  Urge  sum  as  pretended  arrears  in  their 
army,  they  surrendered  him  to  the  Parliamentary 
oonmissioners,  who  carried  him  to  Holmby-hotise 
la  Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  kept  in  rigo- 
rous custody.  Two  parties  now  began  to  show 
themselves  among  the  victors,*  the  Pairiiament  and 
the  army ;  and  it  was  of  importance  to  each  to  have 
possession  of  the  king's  person.  A  detachment  of 
the  army,  in  June,  1617,  coming  suddenly  to 
Holmby,  Obliged  the  king  to  accompany  them  to 
the  general  rendezvous ;  and  he  was  taken  to  their 
head-auarters  at  Reading.  Here  he  was  better 
treated  than  before ;  and  during  the  contention 
of  the  two  parties,  he  was  in  some  degree  courted 
by  both.  He  was  removed  to  Hampton-court, 
where  new  proposals  were  made  to  him  from 
the  parliament.  %Jie  lived  there  with  somewhat 
of  royal  dignity,  was  allowed  the  access  of  bis 
friends  and  chaplains,  and  several  interviews  with 
those  of  his  children  who  remained  in  the  kingdom. 
,The  army  and  independents,  meantime,  gained  a 
complete  ascendancy  over  the  Presbyterians,  and 
Cromwell  became  all-powerftil.    He  contriTed  to 


fill  the  king's  mind  with  fears  for  his  safety,  and 
drove  him  to  the  fatal  measure  of  making  his  escape 
from  his  present  place  of  custody.  With  a  small 
attendance  he  proceeded  to  the  southern  coast, 
where  he  was  led  to  expect  that  a  ship  should  be  in 
waidng.  As  it  did  not  appear,  he  crossed  over  to 
th6  Isle  of  Wight,  and  put  himself  in  the  hands  of 
Hammond,  the  governor,  a  creature  of  Cromwell's. 
By  him  he  was  lodged  in  Carisbrook-castle,  and 
thus  only  exchanged  a  more  for  a  less  eligible  pri- 
son. While  he  was  in  this  remote  place,  die  Scots, 
ashamed  of  their  desertion  of  him,  and  indignant  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  English,  marched  a  considei^ 
able  army  to  bis  relief  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
which  was  joined  by  a  body  of  English  royalists ; 
but  a  much  inferior  force  led  by  Cromwell  entirely 
routed  and  dispersed  it,  with  the  capture  of  the 
duke.  An  insurrection  in  Kent  and  Essex  in  the 
king's  favour  was  likewise  quelled  by  Fairfax. 
During  this  enliployment  of  the  army  and  its  lead- 
ers^ the  parliament  set  on  foot  a  new  negotiation 
with  the  king,  at  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
which  both  parties  seemed  in  earnest.  The  king 
agreed  to  ahnost  every  thing  demanded  of  him,  ex- 
cept the  'abolition  of  episcopacy.  So  mach  was  it 
the  interest  of  the  parliament  to  come  to  terms  with 
him,  that  at  length  a  vote  was  carried  "  that  the 
king's  concessions  were  a  sufficient  ground  for  a 
treaty."  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  army  return- 
ing victorious,  purged  the  house  by  force,  and  pro- 
cured a  reversal  of  this  vote.  The  king's  person 
was  again  seized.  He  was  brought  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  Hnrst-castle,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  trying  him  on  the  capittu  charge  of  high-treason 
to  his  people.  As  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to 
eoncnr  in  a  vote  for  this  purpose,  their  concurrence 
was  by  the  Commons  declared  unnecessary.  The 
king  was  conducted  to  London,  and  stript  of  all  en- 
signs of  royalty :  and  on  January  20, 1649,  the  court 
of  justice  for  this  unprecedented  trial  began  to  sit. 
The  king's  behaviour  in  this  last  scene  of  his  life, 
as  it  had  indeed  been  through  all  the  scenes  of  his 
adversity,  was  calm,  collected,  and  dignified. 
Three  times  when  brought  before  the  court  did  he 
decline  its  authority,  and  supported  his  refusal  by 
dear  and  cogent  arguments.  At  length  the  court 
resolved  to  proceed  to  hearing  evidence  against 
him ;  and  on  the  proof  that  he  had  appeared  in  arms 
against  the  parhament's  forces,  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  upon  him.  His  desire  of  being 
admitted  to  a  conforence  with  the  two  houses  was 
rejected ;  and  only  three  days  were  allowed  him  to 
.prepare  for  his  fate.  As  he  left  the  tribunal,  the 
soldiers  were  instigated  to  cry  out  for  justice  and 
execution;  and  several  base  indignities  were  offered 
him,  all  which  he  bore  with  exemplary  patience. 
The  interposition  of  foreign  powers  in  his  favour, 
and  the  generous  attempts  of  some  of  his  own  mi- 
nisters to  save  him  by  taking  all  the  blame  of  his  ac- 
tions upon  their  own  heads,  were  all  in  vain.  He 
passed  the  three  days  of  interval  between  condem- 
nation and  execution  in  religious  exercises,  and  in 
tender  interviews  with  his  family  and  friends.  On 
the  dOth  of  January  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold, 
erected  against  the  ban^uetiing-house,  Whitehall; 
and  there,  after  addressing  the  people  round  him 
with  all  the  composure  of  conscious  innocence,  he 
pronounced  a  short  ejaculation,  laid  his  head  upon 
the  block,  and  received  the  fatal  stroke.  Charles 
I.  died  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.    By  hif 
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queen,  with  whom  he  had  lived,  for  the  mott  part, 
ia  the  tenderest  union,  he  left  six  children,  of  whom, 
two  males,  Charles  and  James,  *were  saccessiTeW 
kines  of  England ;  of  the  females,  one  was  married 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  another  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, brother  of  Louis  XIV.  Pew  kings  have  been 
more  distinguished  by  private  virtue.     Sober,  chaste, 

Sious,  he  lived  on  the  throne  as  he  would  have 
one  in  a  condition  the  least  exposed  to  the  tempta^ 
tions  of  power  and  splendour.  His  temper,  though 
somewhat  cold  and  reserved,  was  kind  and  affection- 
ate;  and  with  a  degree  of  stateliness  in  demeanour, 
he  was  capable,  by  the  solid  eoodness  of  his  heart, 
of  engaging  the  warmest  attachment  of  his  subjects 
and  servants.  His  talents  were  considerable,  but 
he  shone  more  in  suffering  than  in  acting.  Firm  in 
certain  points,  he  was  too  yielding  in  others ;  and 
his  false  steps  were  chief! v  owing  to  a  want  of  doe 
confidence  in  his  own  juagment,  and  too  high  an 
opinion  of  that  of  others.  His  mind  was  cultivated 
by  letters  and  a  taste  for  the  polite  arts.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  painting,  and  a  munificent  en- 
courager  of  its  professors.  During  his  prosperitT, 
he  formed  a  collection  of  works  of  art,  extremely 
valuable  for  the  judgment  shown  in  thl  choice. 
He  had  a  tincture  of  poetry,  and  wrote  in  a  good 
style  in  prose.  If  the  famous  work  entitled  '*  Icon 
Basilike"  were  really  his,  it  would  place  him  high 
among  the  writers  of  his  time ;  but  after  much  con- 
treveny,  the  probability  seems  rather  to  lie  against 
&is  claim  to  that  performance.  He  possessed  many 
exterior  accomplishments,  and  in  figure  and  coun- 
tcaance  well  became  his  princely  station.  As  to 
his  political  character,  it  has  been,  and  probably 
ever  will  be,  the  subject  of  contrary  opinions.  On 
the  whole,  the  errors  of  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
were  more  than  compensated  by  his  sufferings  at 
the  end  of  it  ;  and  they  who  do  not  honour  him  as 
a  martyr,  may  pity  him  as  a  victim. 

CHARLES  II.,  king  of  England  and  Sco*Und, 
son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta^Maria  of  France, 
was  bom  in  1630.  Brought  up  amidst  the  calami- 
ties  of  his  family,  he  was  a  refugee  at  the  Hague  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  execution  in  1G49.  On  that 
event  he  immediately  assumed  the  regal  title,  though 
reduced  to  be  a  pensioner  upon  the  prince  of  Orange, 
It  was  his  first  intention  to  proceed  to  Ireland, 
where  his  cause  had  been  avowed  by  the  marquis  of 
Ormond;  but  the  progress  of  Cromwell  in  that 
country,  and  the  application  of  the  Scots,  who  had 
proclaimed  him  their  king,  induced  him  to  make  his 
first  attempt  towards  the  recovery  of  his  kingdoms 
from  Scotland.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Montrose, 
had  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  young  king  en- 
tirely to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  rigid 
presbyterians,  who  subjected  him  to  so  many  severi- 
ties and  mortifications,  that  the  aversion  with  which 
he  ever  after  regarded  this  religious  sect,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  His  own  disposition,  indeed,  was 
already  sufficiently  averse  to  restraint  of  every  kind; 
and  adversity  seems  to  have  had  no  other  effect 
upon  his  moral  character,  than  inuring  him  to  the 
practice  of  dissimulation.  In  the  beginning  of  1651 
he  was  crowned  at  Scone  with  sreat  solemnity; 
but  the  presence  of  Cromwell  with  his  conquering 
army  rendered  his  continuance  in  Scotland  unsafe. 
Hoping  to  be  joined  by  a  number  of  English  royal- 
ists, he  took  the  spirited  resolution  of  passing  Crom- 
well, and  entering  England.  He  was  immediately 
pirsued  by  that  active  commander^  who  with  a  su- 


perior army  came  up  with  him  at  Wocccsier,  aaii 
gave  him  a  total  defeat  Chariea  with  diAcaltj  c^ 
caped  from  the  field ;  and  for  a  conaderabte  lia* 
was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  among  penou  of 
different  conditions,  attached  to  hit  came.  After  n. 
variety  of  adventures  and  inunineot  hasarda,  is 
one  of  which  he  was  sheltered  for  twenty-fioar  1 


amid  the  branches  of  a  spreading  oak,  be  got  ajpaa- 
sage  to  France,  from  Shoreham  in  Suaaex.  With 
his  mother  he  passed  some  years  at  Paris,  litt 
garded  by  the  court,  which  was  awed  by  the  i 
of  the  Euglish  commonwealth.  The  indignity  witik 
which  he  was  at  length  treated,  induced  bim  to  widb- 
draw  to  Cologne,  were  he  lived  two  veart  in  obsea 
rity.  But  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  no  penoi  «r 
party  remained  in  England  snfiiciently  powecfiil  te 
bold  the  reins  of  govemment ;  and  a  great  aMJoiilf 
of  the  nation  panted  for  the  restoration  of  the  ell 
monarchy.  General  Monk,  who  was  at  tbe  beaitf 
the  principal  bod^  of  troops,  advanced  frosa  Seel* 
land  in  the  be^innrng  of  1660 ;  and  altar  long  kas^ 
ing  his  intention  secret  he  admitted  a  nrnfidratal 
servant  from  the  king,  whom  he  advised  to  niecesd 
to  Breda  and  wait  the  event.  He  tbea  mdUy 
dissolved  the  lonsr  parliament,  cansed  a  nev  one  to 
be  summoned,  and  openly  declaring  himself  intta- 
duced  to  the  house  a  letter  and  declaratioo  firaaatht 
king,  which  were  received  with  bursts  of  i 


Every  proposal  they  contained  was  acquieseed  it; 
no  new  conditions  were  imposed ;  and  Cbarlea  1L» 


without  a  struggle  or  effort  on  his  part, 

at  once  to  all  those  regal  prerogatives  wbicb  it  had 
cost  the  nation  so  much  blood  and  confusion  first  to 
abridge,  and  afterwards  to  abolish.  On  bis  birth- 
day, May  29th,  1^0,  he  entered  his  capital  ^sd 
universal  and  almost  frantic  acclamationa.  Be- 
publicanism  sunk  into  annihilation  before  bim; 
and  the  diffSerent  civil  and  religious  parties  only  vird 
with  each  other  in  loyalty  and  sinnniasioB.  '  His 
first  measures  were  prudent  and  oonciliatorj.  He 
admitted  to  his  councihi,  royalists  and  presbrtcriSBS 
indifferently.  The  wise  and  rirtaous  H  jck,  Lori 
Clarendon,  was  made  chancellor  and  prime-nunister. 
An  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  from  wbieb  tboM 
alone  were  ezoeptra  who  had  an  immediate  eoa- 
cern  in  the  late  king's  death.  A  settled  revcaas 
was  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  oppressive  pretogalires 
of  wardship  and  purveyance ;  and  tbe  army  was 
disbanded,  except  a  small  number  of  troops  of  gaaris 
and  garrisons.  Prelacy,  however,  witb  iko  pevia> 
menUry  rights  of  the  bishops,  was  resloiwd;  and 
an  act  of  uniformity  was  passed,  by  the  ronditioas  ef 
which  ahnost  all  the  prese^terian  dergr  wetedrista 
to  a  resignation  of  their  livings.  In  1662  tbe  ki^ 
married  the  in&nta  of  Portogu,  a  viitnooa  pviaeesi^ 
but  ill  calculated  to  obtain  the  afisctions  of  sacb  a 
husband.  The  easy  indolence  of  tbe  king's  temper, 
and  the  expenses  of  his  licentious  way  of  lift^  som 
involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties  ;  and  tbe  ae- 
popular  sale  of  I>unkirk  to  tbe  Frencb,  was  e^  «f 
the  first  expedienU  be  employed  for  tbetr  mliell  la 
1663  a  rupture  with  HoUand  took  place,  vvbiH^  ai 
it  proceeded  firom  commercial  interesta,  was  wiwBfl^ 
ly  supported  by  parliament  It  was  at  fifsc  atteal' 
ed  with  various  naval  successes  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  which  excited  sueh  jealousy  in  tbe  ae%b> 
bouring  states,  that  France  and  Denmaric  fMisrrJ 
into  the  war  as  allies  of  the  Datcb.  Tbe  Biqilidii 
notwithstanding  great  exertions  of  valovr,  wna  as* 
10  overmatched,  that  a  Dutch  fleet 
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Thuan,  and  proceeding  up  the  Medway,  burned 
and  destroyed  ships  as  high  as  Chatham.  This  is 
acoonnled  one  of  the  principal  disgraces  of  a  reign, 
which,  on  many  other  accounts,  is  one  of  the  least 
lionoiir«bl«  to  the  English  annals.  The  domestic 
calaaaities  of  a  dreadftil  plague  in  1665,  and  of  a 
fire  in  1666,  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
capital,  were  added  to  the  disasters  of  this  period. 
In  1667  peace  was  made  with  the  Dutch.  Soon 
after.  CUnndon,  who  had  incurred  the  hatred  of 
gieat  part  of  the  nation,  and  whose  firm  rirtne  made 
him  d]6l^gpreeable  to  the  king  and  court,  was  dis- 
misaed  from  the  ministry,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter 
from  his  enemies  in  a  voluntary  exile.  A  triple  al- 
liance between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  for 
the  pmrpoee  of  checking  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
French  king,  did  honour  to  the  talents  ana  political 
prindiples  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  who  had  a  principal 
•hue  in  conducting  it  This,  however,  was  one  of 
the  last  pttbUc  measures  of  the  reign  which  deserved 
approbation.  The  kiuj^s  thoushUess  provision  in- 
YOived  him  in  difficulties,  which  reduced  him  to  the 
condition  of  a  mean  pensioner  upon  the  very  power 
lAieh  his  subjects  most  dreaded ;  and  though  his  in- 
dolmee  and  love  of  repose  withheld  him  from  active 
enterprise,  he  sufficiently  displayed  his  fondness  for 
.'aibitnry  sway,  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  all  the 
Ikieads  of  liberty.  About  1670,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Jiands  of  a  ministry,  consisting  of  five  per- 
under  the  name  of  the  Cabal,  most 


daring,  violent,  and  unprincipled,  who  encouraged 
him  in  eveij  attempt  to  make  himself  independent 
en  his  people.  A  visit  which  Charles  received  from 
his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  sealed  his  connex- 
ion with  Lonis  XIY.,  who  promised  to  aid  him  to 
vender  himself  absolute  at  home,  on  the  condition  of 
his  assistance  by  sea  against  the  Dutch,  whose  de- 
struction was  rnolved  upon  in  the  royal  cabinets. 
The  dnchess  was  accompanied  by  a  French  lady  of 

rkt  beauty  and  accomplishments,  wh9  soon  won 
heart  of  the  amorous  Charles.  He  created  her 
duchess  of  Portsmouth ;  and,  amid  all  his  other  at- 
tachments, she  maintained  an  influence  over  him 
which  ever  kept  him  steady  to  the  interests  of  France. 
The  party  troubles  of  the  reign  began  by  the  open 
declaration  of  the  duke  of  York  (the  king's  brother, 
and  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,)  that  he  was  a 
eonvert  to  the  Roman-catholic  religion.  Soon  after, 
the  ministry  br<^e  the  triple  alliance^  and  planned 
ft  nptare  with  the  Dutcn.  As  the  king  did  not 
ohoose  to  apply  to  the  parliament  for  money  to  carry 
on  this  projected  war,  he  caused  the  Exchequer  to 
be  shut  up  in  January,  1672.  Several  other  arbi- 
trary proceedings  followed;  and  fears,  certainly 
not  unreasonable,  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power, 
began  to  pervade  the  nation.  The  naval  operations 
against  tne  Dutch  were  attended  with  little  suc- 
cess. A  new  parliament  was  called,  which  strongly 
^pressed  the  discontents  of  the  nation.  In  conse- 
quence, the  cabal  ministry  was  dissolved,  and  a  se- 
parate peace  was  made  with  Holland,  in  1674. 
Dirisions  in  the  cabinet,  fluctuations  in  the  king's 
measures,  and  parliamentary  contests,  occupied 
some  succeeding  years.  In  1677  the  kine  performed 
a  popular  act  in  marrying  his  niece,  the  Princess 
Mary,  to. the  prince  of  Orange;  and  some  decisive 
steps  which  he  took  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  for- 
warded the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  167B.  In  that 
year,  took  place  the  real  or  pretended  discovery  of 
the  noted  PepUh  Phi,  for  the  assassination  of  the 


kinff,  and  the  introdnctiott  of  the.  Catholic  religion; 
and  notwithstanding  the  infamous  characters,  and  im- 
probable stories,  of  the  principal  informers,  Oates 
and  Bedloe,  the  existence  of  the  plot  obtained  abnost 
universal  belief  and  wonderfully  agitated  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  parliament  took  up  the  business 
with  no  less  credulous  zeal  than  the  vulgar.  Many 
popish  lords  were  committed  and  impeached ;  and 
lu  conclusion,  not  only  Coleman,  the  auke  of  York's 
secretary,  and  several  priests,  suffered  at  the  scaffold, 
but  a  venerable  nobleman,  the  earl  of  Stafford,  was 
beheaded  on  the  same  account  The  duke  of  York 
retired  to  Brussels.  The  king  himself  proposed 
some  limitations  of  his  power  in  case  of  his  succes- 
rion ;  but  a  bill  for  his  total  exclusion  passed  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  habeat  cormu  bill,  the 
great  palladium  of  liberty,  also  passed  tnis  sessions; 
and  such  was  the  temper  of  the  parliament,  that  the 
king,  fearing  a  renewal  of  such  remonstrances  as 
had  disturbed  the  former  reign,  first  piorogued,  and 
then  dissolved  it.  The  court  now  exerted  itself  to 
produce  a  balance  in  the  nation  to  the  popular  party ; 
and  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory  were  invented  in  the 
year  1680.  A  new  parliament,  assembled  at  this 
time,  resumed  the  aflair  of  the  exclusion  bill,  and  it 
again  passed  the  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
lords.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  in  1681,  and 
a  new  one  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford.  In  this, 
the  Commons  showed  themselves  so  hostile  to  the 
court,  that  a  sudden  dissolution  ensued,  and  the 
king  maile  a  determination  henceforth  to  govern 
without  one.  By  the  aid  of  the  gentry  and  clergy, 
he  obtained  loyal  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  attachment  to  high  monarchical  prin- 
ciples again  came  into  vogue.  The  charge  of  plots 
and  conspiracies  was  now  turned  against  the  pres- 
byterians.  One  College  was  executed  on  an  accusa- 
tion of  high-treason,  supported  by  some  of  the  same 
infamous  informers  who  had  before  been  employed 
against  the  papists;  and  the  earl  of  ShafCesbury, 
the  head  of  the  popular  party,  was  brought  to  a 
trial,  but  acquitted.  The  non-coofonnists  were 
treated  with  great  rigour,  and  all  suspected  of  re- 
publican principles  were  turned  out  of  every  post  of 
trust  or  profit  Another  step  of  great  moment  in 
the  progress  to  arbitrary  power,  was  the  instituting 
of  suits  at  law  against  most  of  the  corporations  in 
the  kingdom,  which  were  thereby  intimidated  to  re- 
sign their  charters  into  the  han<b  of  the  crown,  and 
receive  them  back  so  modelled  as  to  be  much  more 
dependent  than  before.  These  rapid  strides  towards 
the  destructions  of  civil  liberty  so  alarmed  its 
xealous  friends,  that  associations  were  formed,  and 
insurrections  planned,  in  various  parts.  A  con- 
spiracy, called  the  Rye-house  plpt,  went  so  far  as  to 
aim  at  the  life  of  the  king.  By^the  information  of 
some  concerned  in  it,  a  number  of  persons  of  nak. 
were  implicated ;  and  the  execution  of  two  of  them. 
Lord  Kussell  and  Algernon  Sidney,  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  evenu  of  this  reign.  Charles  was 
at  this  period  as  absolute  as  any  monarch  in  Eu- 
rope. The  nation  seemed  to  have  lost  all  idea  of 
liberty,  and  nothing  but  the  indolent  unenterprising 
disposition  of  the  king  prevented  him  from  rivetting 
the  fetters  of  tyranny  so  as  to  render  them  indisso- 
luble. Scotland,  which  had  at  different  periods  of 
the  reign  been  thrown  into  insurrection  by  the  ar- 
bitrary measures  used  to  restore  episcopacy,  was  at 
length  completely  tamed;  and  the  relics  of  the 
covenanters  were  suppressed  with  circumstances  of 
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great  barbarity.  It  ii  said,  however,  that  the  king 
was  uneasy  under  this  plan  of  goTemment,  whi(£ 
the  stem  violence  of  the  duke  of  York  chiefly  sup- 
ported, and  that  he  had  made  resolutions  of  follow- 
ing a  different  system;  when  his  farther  designs 
were  interrupted  by  death.  He  expired,  from  the 
consequences  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  on  February  6, 
1685,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  life,  and  25th  of  his 
reign.  On  his  death-bed  he  received  the  sacra- 
ments according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church, 
to  which  it  appeared  from  some  papers  found  in  his 
hand-writing,  that  he  had  secretly  adhered.  These 
were  published  by  his  brother,  and  proved  him  to 
have  been  a  hypocrite,  as  well  as  a  profligate. 
Charles  left  behmd  him  a  numerous  illegitimate 
progeny,  one  of  whom,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who 
pretended  that  his  mother  had  been  married  to  the 
king,  Acted  a  conspicuous  part  as  a  competitor  fbr 
the  crown.  Several  of  the  others  were  rounders  of 
families  amons  the  prime  nobility,  and  were  pro- 
vided for  at  the  public  expense.  Charles  was  a 
confirmed  voluptuary,  with  little  delicacy  or  selec- 
tion in  his  pleasures;  and  his  reign,  as  well  from 
his  example,  as  from  the  discredit  that  every  thing 
serious  was  fallen  into  in  consequence  of  its  connex- 
ion with  Puritanism,  waa  the  »ra  of  the  most  dis- 
solute manners  ever  prevalent  in  England.  The 
Btage  was  an  avowed  school  of  gross  licentiousness ; 
and  polite  literature  in  general  was  tainted  with  the 
same  vice.  The  king  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  a 
judge  of  good  writing  in  certain  walks^  but  was  to- 
tally void  of  sensibility  to  the  sublime  or  beautiful. 
Neither  was  he  a  munificent  patron  even  of  the 
writers  he  applauded.  With  a  kind  of  familiar  easy 
good-nature,  he  united  a  perfect  indifference  to  every 
thing  but  his  own  pleasure  and  interest;  and  no 
man  was  ever  more  destitute  of  the  sentiments  of 
honour  and  real  generosity.  He  had  a  degree  of 
mildness  and  gentleness  in  bis  temper,  which  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  more  owing  to  want  of  vi- 
gour than  to  any  consistent  principle  of  humanity. 
His  ideas  of  the  relation  between  king  and  subject, 
may  be  inferred  from  his  observation  concerning 
l^ord  Lauderdale's  cruelties  in  Scotland:—'*!  per- 
ceive (said  he)  that  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of 
many  bad  things  against  the  people  of  Scotland; 
but  I  cannot  find  that  he  has  acted  any  thing  con- 
trary to  my  interest."  He  was  radically  attached  to 
arbitrary  principles  in  government,  though  he  loved 
his  ease  too  much  to  persist  in  vigorous  measures 
for  putting  chem  in  practice.  Yet,  so  much  are  men 
awayed  by  externals,  that  few  kings  were  ever  more 
popular.  He  was  affable  and  pleasant,  and  these 
qualities  excused  the  most  notorious  defects  in  his 
public  and  private  character.  No  one  was  more  am 
object  of  the  passion  of  loyalty ;  and  to  this  day 
there  are  more  statues  and  public  memorials  of 
Charles  II.  existing  in  the  capital,  than  ^f  any 
other  English  prince. 

CHARLES  (Canutsom),  king  of  Sweden,  the 
eighth  of  the  name,  but  the  first  worthy  of  bio- 
graphical notice,  was  descended  from  the  family  of 
Bonde,  which  had  formerly  sat  on  the  throne.  He 
was  grand-marshal  of  Sweden  in  the  reign  of  Eric, 
who  united  the  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Norway.  The  oppressions  of  the  Danes 
caused  a  revolt  in  Sweden,  m  1434,  headed  by  En- 
gelbert,  a  spirited  and  patriotic  nobleman.  This 
rose  to  such  a  formidable  height,  that  Charles  Ga- 
nutson  was  induced  to  concur  in  it ;  and  his  birth 


and  station  immediately  set  him  at  the  head  of  ikm 
malcontents.  Engeibert,  however,  whose 
had  greatly  attached  the  peasants  to  him,  i 
ed  a  rivaby  with  Charies ;  and  his  i 
which  soon  followed,  is  attributed  to  the  base  i 
flees  of  th«  latter.  Charles  than  asnmed  the  < 
of  regent ;  and  Eric  having  been  formaliy  dnosc^ 
he  exercised  all  the  rights  of  sovereij^tf .  ftmtdst 
the  stormy  foctions  that  emied,  he  is  charged  with 
acting  tyrannically,  and  aibitiarily  remoying  these 
whom  he  considered  as  obstacles  to  his  aniying  at 
the  throne.  In  particular,  he  caused  Brie  Padhs^ 
a  successor  to  the  popularity  of  Engelbecl,  te  be 
executed  without  form  of  tmd.  For  the  ptesent, 
however,  he  was  disappointed,  by  ^  electioB  ef 
Christopher,  duke  of  EUivaria,  to  tne  croviu  of  Ike 
three  nations.  Christopher  died  in  1448,  on  which 
event  the  influence  of  Chailes  caused  the  vbiqb  el 
the  crowns  lo  be  dissolved,  and  himself  ekctad  l» 
that  of  Sweden.  He  afterwards  etCacked  ibe  de- 
posed Eric,  in  the  isle  of  Gothland,  bat  i 
onsly  resisted ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  tsland  i 
rendered  to  tiie  Danes.  Charles, 
tained  a  recompense,  in  being  elected  to  the  thnM 
of  Norway.  A  war  aftennuds  ensued  betweea 
Christiern,  kin^  of  Denmark,  and  Charles^ 
was  attended  with  various  success.  Pence  u 
established;  but  Christiern  continued  to 
disturbances  in  Sweden,  which,  on  oceasioB  of  a 
quarrel  between  Charles  and  the  potent  arehbishsf 
of  Upsal,  broke  out  in  1458  into  open  lebfdlim. 
Christiern  was  invited  to  Stockholm,  of  which 
Charles  had  been  dispossessed;  and  the  three  crowas 
were  again  united  in  the  person  of  the  Danish  kia^ 
The  government  of  this  monarch,  howeyer,  soon  he> 
came  un  popular  in  Sweden .  The  peasants  revelled, 
led  by  KatU,  bishop  of  Lincophig.  Chiistiem  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Denmark,  whence  he  letoraed 
with  a  powerfid  army.  He  was  defeated,  huwefei, 
by  the  brave  peasants,  who  fought  for  dieir  coantsy^ 
independence ;  and  Charles  Canutsoa  was  recalled^ 
after  an  exile  of  six  years.  Still  he  had  the  power- 
ful archbishop  of  Upsal  and  the  body  of  dergy  for 
his  enemies ;  and  their  authority  was  so  greats  thil 
Charles  WM  soon  besieged  in  Stockhoha.  He  ssl* 
lied  out  with  his  adherents,  and  a  most  §mam 
battle  ensued,  in  which  he  wasdefoated,  and  in  08»- 
sequence  was  compelled  solemnly  to  lenoance  il 
pretensions  to  the  crown.  He  retired  into  Finlap^ 
where  a  small  district  was  assigned  for  his  mail* 
tenanoe,  the  insufficiency  of  which  involyed  him  ia 
debt ;  and  so  low  was  his  credit,  that  the  archbishap 
refused  him  a  loan  of  500  crowns.  His  retreat  did 
not  give  peace  to  his  country ;  on  the  oontL_ 
fiercer  civil  war  than  ever  brake  out,  in  which  J 
Axelson,  the  administrator,  headed  one  party,  aad 
the  archbishf^  of  Upsal  the  other.  The  wearied 
nation,  at  length,  insisted  on  the  restoration  ef 
Charles;  and  he  was  according^  recalled  and  pat 
in  possession  of  Stockholm,  in  1467.  In  1470,  per- 
ceiving his  eventful  lifo  drawing  to  a  doe^  he  de> 
liveied  his  capital  to  his  nephew  and  faithful  friead 
Stene  Sture,  and  died  in  peace.  The  historians  sf 
his  country  praise  his  justice,  and  political  talents; 
and  he  has  likewise  obtained  credit  for  nhiloec^cd 
and  mathematical  knowledge,  unusual  in  his  age 
and  country. 

CHARLES  IX.,  king  of  Sweden,  bom  in  IdMt 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  renowned  Qastavas  Tasa: 
and  in  his  fother's  lifetime  had  the  ptoyiMSa  m 
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lYericia,  SudermaDia,  and  Wermelaad,  given  him 
under  the  crown,  as  an  apanaffe.  In  the  troubles 
of  his  brother  Eric's  reign,  he,  with  his  brother 
I>ukc  John,  retired  from  court,  and  levying  an 
army,  compelled  the  unhappy  Eric  to  a  surrender, 
^hich  was  succeeded  by  his  formal  deposition,  and 
the  elevation  of  Duke  John  to  the  throne.     This 

Sri  nee  showing  himself  inclined  to  restore  man^  of 
le  ceremonials  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion, 
-which  had  been  abolished  by  his  father,  Duke 
Charles  opposed  him,  and  declared  himself  the  pro- 
tector of  the  reformation.  His  popularity  enabled 
lum  to  take  a  leading  part  in  affairs  during  John's 
reign ;  and  at  his  death,  Charles  assumed  the  re- 

f'  ency  till  the  arrival  of  Si^rismund,  John's  son,  from 
'oland,  of  which  country  he  had  been  elected  king. 
Sigismund's  attachment  to  popery,  and  his  arbitrary 
principles,  soon  caused  great  dissensions  in  Sweden, 
which  were  artfully  employed  by  Charles  to  increase 
bis  own  popularity.  An  open  rapture  at  length  en- 
sued; and  after  various  events,  while  Sigismund 
tvas  absent  in  Poland,  in  1600,  a  diet  was  assembled 
which  deposed  him,  and  conferred  the  sovereign 
T>ower  on  Charles.  According  to  most  historians, 
oowever,  the  solemn  deposition  of  Sigismund  and 
election  of  Charles  did  not  take  place  till  1604. 
For  some  years  after  this  time,  hostilities  followed 
between  the  Swedes  and  Poles,  and  Charles  made 
some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  conquer  Livonia. 
A  rupture  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  happened 
in  1609,  which  occasioning  to  Charles  the  loss  of 
Cafanar  and  other  places,  so  irritated  him,  that,  re- 
gardless of  his  own  declining  health,  he  sent  a  chair 
Icngft  to  single  combat  to  King  Christiera,  who 
•wisely  declined  it  Soon  after,  in  October,  1611, 
Charles  was  seized  with  a  disorder,  of  which  he  died 
in  his  61st  year,  leaving  fur  his  successor  his  son, 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  had  already  be- 
gun to  distinguish  himself  by  his  valour  and  pru- 
dence. Charles  IX.  is  mentioned  in  high  terms  of 
commendation  by  the  Protestant  writers,  and  his 
success  in  difficult  conjunctures  proves  him  to  have 
possessed  vigour  and  abilities.  He  was  subject  to 
▼iolent  fits  of  passion;  and  his  ambitious  policy  can 
scarcely  be  justilied  by  the  pretext  of  religious 
seal. 

CHARLES-GUSTAVUS  X.,  king  of  Sweden, 
was  the  son  of  John-Casimir,  count  palatine  of  tlie 
^hinc,  and  of  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  IX. 
king  of  Sweden.  He  was  born  at  Upsal  in  1622, 
And  early  engaged  in  military  service  under  Torst- 
enson,  the  Swedish  general  in  Germany.  His  rank 
and  reputation  caused  him  in  1648  to  be  appointed 
general-iu-chief  of  the  Swedish  forces,  but  the  peace 
which  ensued  the  next  year  prevented  h^s  cUstin- 
guishing  himself  by  anv  remarkable  action.  It  was 
greatly  the  wish  of  the  Swedish  nation  that  his 
cousin  Queen  Christina  should  take  him  for  a  hus- 
band; but  marriage  beiii(;  contrary  to  her  inclina- 
tions, the  states  were  satisfied  with  his  being  so- 
lemnly nominated  her  successor.  Christina  abdi- 
cated the  crown  in  1655,  and  Charles  immediately 
succeeded.  In  order  to  revive  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  Swedes,  and  indulge  his  own  passion  for  con- 

auest,  he  hcgan  his  reign  by  a  war  with  Poland, 
le  king  of  which,  Casiii;iir,  had  protested  against 
his  succession  to  the  crown.  He  invaded  the 
country  with  such  vigour  that  ])e  ohiiged  C^simir 
to  iE^e  shelter  in  Silesia,  took  Cracow,  and  re- 
c^i^  oaths  of  allegiance  horn  all  the  citiei  and 


Sovernors  of  provinces  in  Poland.  He  then  turned 
is  arms  against  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who 
had  seized  upon  royal  and  ducal  Prussia,  and  he 
forced  him  to  acknowledge  ducal  Prussia  as  a  fief 
of  Sweden.  The  success  and  ambition  of  Charles 
now  began  to  excite  apprehensions  among  all  hia 
neighbours,  and  leagues  were  secretly  formed 
against  him.  The  Poles  were  encouraged  to  new 
resistance ;  and  after  massacring  numbers  of  the 
Swedish  soldiers  in  their  quarters,  they  drove  the 
rest  out  of  the  kingdom.  Charles  was  reduced  to 
ffreat  extremities,  from  which  he  extricated  himself 
by  extraordinary  exertions  of  valour  and  military 
skill.  Still  resolved  to  maintain  his  ground  in 
Poland,  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  with  Rairotski,  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  fought  many  bloodjr  battles  against 
the  Poles  and  their  allies  the  Russians.  Denmark 
and  the  house  of  Austria  were  at  length  added  to 
the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  divide  his  forces  on  all  sides.  He  was 
well  served  by  his  generals  Wrangel  and  Steen- 
bock,  and  the  Swedish  valour  and  discipline  were 
commonly  triumphant  in  the  field,  except  when 
overpowered  by  the  force  of  numbers.  By  a  spi- 
rited enterprise  ap^aiost  the  isle  of  Funen,  Charles 
compelled  the  kmg  of  Denmark  to  a  disgraceful 
peace  in  1658.  War,  however,  was  soon  renewed, 
and  Charles  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen,  which  was 
only  saved  by  the  intervention  of  a  Dutch  fleet 
He  was  still  so  formidable  as  to  combine  all  the 
northern  powers  against  him ;  and  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  for  an  obstinate  perseverance 
in  his  schemes  of  war  and  conquest,  that  he  was 
taken  off  by  an  epidemical  fever  in  February,  1660, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  life,  and  sixth  of  ois 
reign.  The  character  of  Charles-Gustavus  appeari 
to  nave  been  entirely  military.  He  bad  private 
virtues ;  but  they  by  no  means  compeusated  to  his 
country  the  storm  of  hostility  brought  upon  it  by 
his  inordinate  ambition,  and  fondness  for  martial 
glory. 

CHARLES  XI.,  kins  of  Sweden,  son  of  the 

E receding,  was  born  in  1655,  and  at  the  death  of 
is  father  was  left  a  minor  under  the  resency  of 
his  mother.  Peace,  so  necessary  to  Sweden,  was 
soon  restored  with  all  its  neighbours  upon  terms 
more  advantageous  than  could  have  been  expected. 
Several  years  were  given  to  a  salutary  repose,  till 
at  length  the  close  connexion  formed  oetween 
Sweden  and  France  involved  the  fbrmer  in  the 

?uarrel8  occasioned  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
0  1674  the  Swedes  marched  into  Brandenburg,  in 
order  to  dotach  the  elector  from  the  alliance  formed 
against  Louis.  After  a  temporary  success  they 
were  driven  out  again  with  loss ;  and  by  their  in- 
terference they  brought  upon  themselves  hostilities 
from  several  of  the  neighbouring  powers.  In  1676 
the  kins  assumed  the  reigns  of  government  $  and 
marched  in  person  against  the  king  of  Denmark, 
who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Schonen.  Various 
actions  succeeded,  in  which  Charles  displayed  the 
courage  and  military  talents  of  his  race,  and  gene- 
rally gained  the  advantage.  The  Swedes,  however, 
were  obliged  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to 
evacuate  Pomerania ;  and  they  would  finally  have 
been  consideiable  losers  had  not  France  taken  care 
of  their  interests  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  and 
insisted  upon  their  being  put  into  the  state  in  which 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  left  them.    Soon  after 
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Charles  made  peace  vrith  his  only  remaining  foe, 
the  king  of  Denmark ;  and  wisely  strengthened  the 
friendship  between  the  two  nations  by  marrying,  in 
1680,  the  Danish  princess,  Ulrica-Eleonora.  In 
tho  domestic  affairs  which  succeeded,  the  crown 
gained  lairffe  prerogatives  by  means  of  the  jealousy 
entertained  by  the  states  of  the  senate,  which  had 
usurped  a  separate  jurisdiction.  Charles  was  made 
in  a  manner  independent  of  that  body ;  and  the 
orders  of  peasants  and  burghers,  in  their  hostility 
against  that  of  the  nobles,  threw  powers  into  the 
scale  of  the  cvown,  of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the 
consequences.  One  of  these  was  the  arbitrary  ex- 
pedient adopted  by  the  king  of  raising  the  nominal 
value  of  the  coin,  in  order  to  liquidate  the  public 
debts.  A  grand  conmussion  court,  established  for 
the  declared  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  exactions 
and  embezzlements  of  the  ministers  and  senators, 
was  likewise  made  a  formidable  engine  of  oppres- 
sion. An  edict  of  intolerance,  forbidding  the  exer- 
cise of  any  other  religion  than  the  Lutheran,  was  a 
subsequent  measure  of  this  king.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  Charleses  assumption  of  absolute 
power,  and  bis  violation  of  the  privileges  of  his 
subjects,  should  pass  without  exciting  numerous 
discontents.  The  rich  province  of  Livonia  chiefly 
distinguished  itself  by  its  opposition  to  the  court ; 
and  BO  spirited  were  the  remonstrances  presented 
to  the  king  bv  its  deputies,  that  a  charge  of  high- 
treason  was  brought  against  them,  and  pursued  to 
their  conviction.  The  principal  storm  of  venge- 
ance  fell  upon  Count  Patkul,  honourably  marked 
out  by  his  manly  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  his  country.  A  sentence  of  capital  and  igno- 
minious punishment  passed  upon  him,  which  be 
only  avoided  by  flight.  The  character  of  Charles, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  possessed  that  unfeeling 
sternness  which  fitted  him  for  the  j^rt  of  an  arbitrary 
monarch.  It  is  said,  that  when  his  queen  (a  woman 
of  excellent  dispositions),  deeply  moved  by  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  number  of  ruined  citizens  of  all  classes, 
who  beset  the  palace-gates  of  Stockholm  with  their 
complaints,  after  bestowing  upon  them  every  thing 
valuable  she  could  command,  at  length  threw  her- 
•elf  at  her  husband's  feet,  beseechinff  him  to  have 
mercy  on  his  subjects,  Charles  gave  ber  this  harsh 
rebuke :  "  Madam,  we  have  taken  you  to  bring  us 
children,  not  to  give  us  advice."  By  his  care,  how- 
ever, to  preserve  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and 
to  introduce  order  and  economy  into  all  the  de- 
partments of  state,  he  raised  his  reputation  in 
Europe  to  such  a  height,  that  he  was  considered  as 
the  principal  mediator  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  to  effect  a  general 
pacification,  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder  which 
carried  him  off  in  April,  1697,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two. 

CHARLES  XII.,  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Charles 
XI.  and  Ulrica-Eleonora  of  Denmark,  was  bom  in 
1682)  and  early  trained  to  violent  and  martial  ex- 
ercises, by  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  hardy 
and  vigorous  constitution.  In  his  infancy  he  dis- 
played an  obstinacy  of  disposition,  which  was  not 
to  be  overcome  by  force,  but  yielded  to  suggestions 
of  glory.  Thus,  though  he  had  an  aversion  to  the 
study  of  Latin,  he  readily  applied  to  it  when  told 
that  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark  were  masters 
of  that  language.  A  book  which  he  read  in  it,  the 
Life  of  Alexander  by  Quintus  Curtius,  made  a 
nmilar  unpreMion  upon  him,  that  tho  pemsalof 


Homer's  Iliad  did  upon  Alexander  hiuselH    FinI 
with  thirst  for  martial  glory,  he  resolved  to  initili 
what  he  admired,  and  to  become  ihe  JUasamder  tf 
the  North.     At  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  kfti 
minor  of  fifteen  under  the  recency  of  his  mad- 
mother,  Hedwige-Eleonora  of  Holrtein.    Luc  Iht 
son  of  Philip,  he  had  the  advantage  of  sncccediai 
to  a  throne  fully  confirmed  in  its  authority,  and  is 
quiet  possession  of  large  territories,  a  wett-disci* 
plined  army,  and  a  weU-managed  treasury.    Hii 
maiority  was  fixed  by  his  father's  wiU  at  the  tge  sf 
eighteen;   but  in    the  very   year  of  his  btWi 
death,  having  at  a  review  expressed  to  Const  Fk 
per  a  desire  of  ruling  by  himself,  a  party  was  m- 
mediately  formed  'in  the  council  of  regency,  hjf 
means  of  which  the  states  were  induced  to  d^privf 
the  dowager-regent  of  her  authority,  and  place  tks 
young  king  at  the  head  of  the  govemmenL   He 
was  then  of  the  age  fixed  by  the  laws  of  Sweden  ftt 
royal  majority.    He  was  soon  after  crowned ;  and  it 
was  observed,   that  when  the  archbish<^  of  Um^ 
after  administering  the  unction,  was  going  ^pf 
the  crown  on  his  head,  Charles  snatched  it  mm  m. 
and  giving  the  prelate  a  haughty   look,  crovnei 
himself.  The  ciown,  however,  was  to  him  a  chiUiik 
toy  for  some  time  after  possessing  it     Um'nterested 
in  the  details  of  peaceful  government,  he  gave  sfl 
his  confidence  to  Count  Piper,  employed  hiiuclf 
solely  in  amusements,  and  displayed  the  king  oaly 
in  a  proud  reserve  and  self-willed  obstinacy.    Fo- 
reigners, as  well  as  his  own  subjects,  looked  apoa 
him  as  a  prince  of  little  promise.   A  strong  stimokis 
seemed  wanting  to  call  forth  his  latent  qualities; 
and  this  was  soon  afforded  by  the  very  contempt  ke 
at  first  inspired.    Three  neighbouring  poteotatts 
formed  about  the  same  time  the  resolution  of  takiag 
advantage  of  his  ^outh  and  inexperience  to  ttiif 
him  of  part  of  his  dominions;— these  were;  kn 
cousin  Frederick  lY.,  king  of  Denmark;  Angustaib 
king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony  ;  and  Petsi 
I.,  czar  of  Muscovy.     When  their  designs  becaoe 
apparent,  and  the   Swedish  council  were  delibe- 
rating in  Charles's  presence  on  the  measures  pnn 
per  to  be  pursued,  the  young  king  snddenlv  ani^ 
and  with  a  decided  air  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  de> 
termined  never  to  engage  in  an  nnjust  wai^  and 
never  to  end  a  just  one  but  with  the  ruin  of  ny 
enemy.     It  is  my  resolution  to  go  and  attack  m 
first  who  shall  declare  himself,  and  when  I  bate 
conquered  him,  I  hope  the  rest  will  be  intimidated.** 
This  spirited  declaration  was  followed  by  a  tottl 
change  of  conduct     He  gave  up  all  amusement^ 
pfactised  the  strictest  economy  in  his  household 
laid  aside  all  magnificence  in  dress,  and  seriosilT 
prepared  himself  to  act  the  part  of  a  hero.    If  M 
ever  had  felt  a  passion  for  the  sex,  he  now  for  eter 
renounced  their  society.     He  also  made  a  reeoli* 
tiou  never  more  to  drink  wine ;  and  thus  he  at 
once  set  himself  fVee  from  snares  in  which  the  Alex* 
anders  and  Caesars  have  so  often  been  entaiiglB^ 
The  kine  of  Denmark  had  begun  his  opeiadoni  bj 
an  attadc  upon  the   duke  of  Hoktein,  ChaiWi 
brother-in-law,  and  had  nearly  overwhehaed  ^ 
Charles  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  his  sncoonr,  and 
various  powers  interfered  as  allies  to  the  two  pa^ 
ties.     Augustus,  by  way  of  diversion  to  the  Swm 
invaded  Livonia  with  a  Saxon  army.    Charles  now 
thought  it  time  to  march  in  person.    He  leftjjj* 
capital,  which  he  never  saw  again,  in  Maj,  17ul 
and  embarking  on  boaxd  a  poweiftil  fleeti  P*" 
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etttded  directly  to  attack  Copeohatifen.     He  disem- 
Imiked  his  titM>pe  a  few  miles  from  that  capital, 
lumself  leading  the  van  in  his  shallop ;  whence,  as 
■eon  as  it  toacbed  gfroand,  he  leaped  into  the  sea 
swoid  in  hand,  followed  by  his  guards  and  great 
oflloen.    Advancing  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of 
muket-shot,  he  asked  a  general  who  stood  b]^  him, 
''what  that  whistling  was  which  sounded  in  his 
CUB.**    "It  is  the  noise  of  the  bullets  shot  at  yon," 
vplied  the  general    "This,  then,"  said  the  king, 
^  shall  henceforth  be  my  music."    At  the  same 
testaat,  the  general  received  a  ball  in  his  shoulder, 
said  a  Uentenant  fell  dead  on  the  other  side.    The 
Danish  entrenchments  were  soon  forced,  and  the 
kia^  approached  Copenhagen  without  further  op- 
pcwition.    This  city,  deserted  by  its  kin^,  who  was 
with  his  army  in  Holstoin,  made  conditions  with 
Cfairles,   to  escape  bombardment.    The  Swedish 
anny  lying  before  it  was  kept  in  the  strictest  disci- 
pline, and  all  the  provisions  with  which  it  was  sup- 
]died  were  paid  for  with  perfect  good  ftuth.  Prayers 
were  regularly  said  twice  a-day  in  the  camp,  at 
which  the  king  alwa^jr'  devoutly  assisted.     The 
kinff  of  Denmark,  seeins  the  Swedes  in  the  heart 
of  his  dominions,   and  his  capital  in  imminent 
dai^T,  was  glad  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion.   Charles  informed  him,  that  he  required  no- 
thing but  justice  done  to  the  duke  of  Holstoin; 
and  m  conclusion  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be 
indemnified  for  aU  his  losses,  and  restored  to  all 
essions.    Thus  did  this  hero  of  eighteen 
L  his  first  war  in  less  than  six  weeks.    Mean- 
Riffa,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  had  been  so 
bravely  defended  by  the  Swedish  commander,  that 
King  Augustus,  in  despair  of  taking  it,  readily 
listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Dutoh  ambas- 
sador, and  raised  the  siege.    There  now  only  re- 
stained  the  czar,  who  having  entered  Ingria  at  the 
iMHid  of  80,000  men,  invested  Narva.    Against  this 
Ibrce,  Charles  advanced  with  20,000;  and  out  of 
this  number,  taking  all  his  cavalry,  amounting  to 
4000,  and  as  many  infantrv,  he  pushed  forwards 
till  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Russian  vanguard.    He 
instantly  attacked  and  forced  it,  and  had  the  same 
success  sjgainst  two  other  large  bodies  posted  in  his 
way.     He  then  arrived  before  the  Russian  en- 
trenched camp,  defended  by  150  brass  cannon,  and 
tiM  gross  of  the  army.    'Without  hesitetion  he  led 
on  his  chosen  band  to  the  encounter ;  and  after  a 
combat  of  three  hours,  the  entrenchmento  were  car- 
ried on  all  sides  with  dreadful  slaughter.     The 
Swedes  took  many  times  their  own  number  of 
prisoners,  besides  all  the  enemy's  artillery:  Charles, 
however,  only  retained  the  principal  officers,  whom 
he  treated  with  the  utmost  generosity.     Nor  was 
his  modesty  in  relating  his  success  less  connricuous 
tlMU  his  valour  had  been  in  gaining  it    Ine  czar 
was  absent  from  this  battle,  having  gone  to  hasten 
a  reinforcement  of  40,000  men ;  but  though  still 
greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  his  rival,  the  cam- 
paign was  decided.     "  I  know,"  said  he,  **that  the 
Swedes  will  for  a  long  time  beat  us,  but  in  the  end 
they  will  teach  us  to  beat  them."     A  close  alliance 
for  mutual  defence  was  now  formed  between  the 
czar  and  the  king  of  Poland,  and  the  latter  engaged 
to  ftimish-  a  succour  of  50,000  Germans.    Charles 
passed  the  winter  near  Narva,  and  then  proceeded 
into  Livonia  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Saxon 
tnx^  with  the  Russian.    Crossing  the  Dwina  by  a 
ftialigeaif  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  Saxons, 


advanced  into  Courland,  which  submitted  without 
resistonce  to  his  arms ;  and  thence  marched  into 
Lithuania  with  a  Aill  determination  to  pve  Au- 
gustus no  respite  till  he  had  deprived  him  of  the 
throne  of  Poland.  The  party-intrigues  formed  in 
that  country  faciliteted  his  enterprise;  and  Au- 
gustus, finding  little  resource  in  the  attachment  of 
his  subjects,  was  constrained  to  try  if  he  could  bend 
his  foe  by  negotiation.  For  this  purpose  he  eia- 
ployed  his  mistress,  the  countess  of  Konigsmark,  one 
of  tne  most  captivating  women  of  the  age ;  but  all 
her  seductions  were  useless  against  one  who  had 
renounced  the  sex,  and  for  further  security,  con- 
stantly refused  to  see  her.  In  order  to  quicken  the 
proceedings  of  the  Polish  diet,  Charles  advanced 
into  Poland  and  took  possession  of  Warsaw.  He 
was  soon  after  waited  upon  by  the  cardinal-primate 
Radjousky,  who  was  at  the.* head  of  the  party  in 
opposition  to  Augustus.  The  cardinal  found  him 
in  a  chamber  wiUi  bare  walls,  accompanied  by  hie 
brother-in-law  the  duke  of  Holstein,  Count  Piper, 
and  his  general-officers,  and  in  his  usual  costume 
of  dress,  which  consisted  of  a  suit  of  coarse  blue 
cloth  with  buttons  of  copper  gilt,  bufT-leather  gloves 
reaching  to  his  elbows,  and  high-topped  boots. 
They  had  a  conference  of  a  quarter  ef  an  hour, 
which  Charles  finished  by  sayiing  aloud,  '*  I  will 
never  give  peace  to  the  Poles  tiU  they  have  chosen 
another  king."  Alter  this  declaration,  Augnstos 
saw  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  from  the 
chance  of  war.  He  assembled  all  the  troops  in  his 
power,  and  with  an  army  double  the  number  of  the 
Swedes,  met  Chaiies  in  a  plain  between  Warsaw 
and  Cracow.  All  his  efforte  could  not  resist  the 
valour  and  fortune  of  the  young  conqueror.  The 
victory  of  Charles  was  complete,  but  it  cost  him  the 
life  of  his  dear  friend  anid  kinsman  the  duke  of 
Holstein,  to  whose  fate  he  gave  some  of  the  very 
few  tears  he  ever  shed.  Cracow  fell  immediately 
afterwards ;  and  Charles  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Au- 
gustus, yrhen  the  accident  of  breaking  his  thigh  by 
a  fhU  with  his  horse  deteined  him  some  weeks  in 
inactivity.  Augustus  profited  by  the  occasion  to 
restore  his  affairs ;  but  a  second  victory  obtained 
by  Charles  over  his  Saxon  troops  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  Thorn,  and  thence,  for  greater  security, 
into  Saxony.  Charles  then  took  Thorn  and  BU 
bin|^,  laid  I>anteig  and  other  towns  under  contri- 
bution, and  ruled  unresisted  through  all  that  part 
of  the  country.  At  length  the  Poles  determmed 
upon  the  deposition  of  their  king,  which  was  effected 
in  February,  1704.  Prince  James  Sobiesky  was 
designed  for  his  successor ;  but  Augustus  had  the 
fortune  to  make  prisoners  of  him  and  bis  brother 
at  a  hunting  party.  Charles  was  strongly  urged  by 
Piper  to  teke  the  crown  himself:  but  conceiving  it 
more  elorious  to  give  away  than  to  acquire  king- 
doms, lie  resisted  Sie  temptetion,  and  gave  his  all- 
powerful  interest  to  the  young  palatine  Stanislaus 
Leczinsky,  who  was  in  consequence  elected.  Charies 
proceeded  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Poland,  and 
took  by  assault  the  rich  and  fortified  town  of  Leo- 
pold in  a  single  day.  Augustus,  meantime,  had 
collected  a  new  army,  wiu  which  he  surprised 
Wassaw,  and  obliged  SUnislaus  to  take  flight. 
This  gleam  of  success,  however,  was  of  no  cons^ 
quence  to  his  affairs.  Charles  was  resolute,  and 
nothing  could  divert  him  from  the  filll  establishment 
of  the  king  of  his  own  choice  on  the  throne  of  Pe- 
landy  though  in  the  neaa  tine  he  was  Mag  gnMtti 
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in  Livonia,  where  Naira  and  other  places  fell  into 
the  handi  of  the  Bunians.  At  length,  in  order  to 
bring  the  war  with  Augnstus  to  a  concluBion, 
Charles,  despisinff  the  menaces  of  the  diet  of  the 
empire  at  Katisbon,  marched  into  Saxony,  and 
laid  that  fine  country  under  severe  contribution, 
preserving  at  the  same  time  strict  discipline  among 
his  soldiers.  This  produced  the  intended  effect, 
and  Augustus  sent  a  plenipotentiary  to  Charles 
with  orders  to  obtain  the  best  terms  of  peace  in  his 
power.  And  though,  in  the  mean  time,  Augustus, 
with  the  aid  of  an  army  of  Russians,  obtained  a 
▼icto^  over  the  Swedes  in  Poland,  and  recovered 
Warsaw,  this  served  rather  to  make  his  conditions 
harder  than  more  favourable.  By  the  treaty  of 
Altranstadt,  1707,  Augustus  forever  renounced  the 
crown  of  Poland  and  acknowledged  Stanislaus;  he 
also  renounced  his  alliance  with  the  ciar,  his  most 
powerful  friend,  restored  the  Sobiesky  princes  and 
his  other  prisoners,  and  gave  up  all  the  subjects  of 
Charles  who  had  deserted,  and  especiallv  the  un- 
fortunate  Livonian  patriot,  Patkul,  though  he  bore 
at  that  time  the  character  of  the  Mar's  ambassador. 
Charles  and  Augustus,  while  the  treaty  was  pend- 
ing, had  an  interview,  in  which  the  conversation 
tuned  upon  indifferent  matters,  and  especially  on 
Charles's  mat  boots,  which  he  said  he  had  never 
pulled  off  mr  six  years,  except  to  go  to  bed.  Not- 
withstanding the  studied  civility  with  which  Charles 
treated  Augustus,  he  did  not  abate  him  a  tittle  of 
his  humiliating  articles,  but  even  insisted  on  his 
writing  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  his  fortunate 
rival  Stanislaus.  The  stern  inflexibility  of  Charles 
towards  this  prhie«  mav  meet  with  admirers;  but 
the  cruelty  with  which  he  treated  Patkul  must  be 
universally  condemned,  as  proceeding  from  a  spirit 
of  mean  and  unfeeling  revenge.  He  caused  nim 
to  be  broken  upon  the  wheel  with  every  circum- 
stance CNf  ignominy  and  severity.  Charles  was  now 
in  the  zenith  of  power  and  re|^utation ;  dreaded  by 
all  the  potentates  who  were  within  the  reach  of  his 
arms,  and  respected  by  the  rest  As  there  was  a 
fsar  lest  h^  should  interpose  in  the  quarrel  between 
France  and  the  powers  allied  against  her,  the  cele- 
brated Marlborough  paid  him  a  visit,  and  compli- 
mented him  with  all  the  skill  of  a  courtier.  But 
Charl^  was  neither  qualified  nor  inclined  to  enter 
into  a  reciprocation  of  compliments ;  and  the  con- 
Iwepce  passed  with  a  coldness  and  indifference  on 
his  part  that  did  him  little  credit  Before  he  left 
Germany,  he  compelled  the  emperor  to  make  some 
wrr  humiliating  concessions,  particularly  in  favour 
ef  his  Protestant  subjects  m  Silesia,  of  whom 
Charles  declared  himself  the  protector.  But  the 
object  which  now  occupied  all  his  thoughts  was  to 
take  vengeance  on  his  remaining  enepiy  the  czar, 
whom  he  resolved  to  dethrone,  as  he  had  done  Au- 
gustus. Keeping  his  design  secret  from  his  most 
confidential  ofiUcers,  he  began  his  march  from 
Saxony  at  the  head  of  43^000  men,  the  finest  troops 
in  the  world.  Passing  near  Dresden,  a  circum- 
stance occnrred  very  characteristic  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man.  A  sudden  fancy  took  him  pf  paying 
a  visit  to  Augustus  in  the  capital  of  his  electorate. 
Followed  by  two  or  three  general-officers,  he  left 
his  aimy,  and  entering  Dresden,  rode  up  to  the 
walace  almost  before  Augustus  could  be  apprised  of 
Us  eoming.  He  entered  the  chamber  of  the  eleo 
tor,  who  was  in  his  night-gown,  and  after  break- 
fcMi^  with  hiai,  Wok  a  walk  «ho«tthe  f«itifi«a- 


tions.  At  this  time,  a  proscribed  Livoniaa  en- 
treated Augustus  to  intercede  with  Chariea  in  hie 
favour,  thinking  he  would  scarcely  refuse  a  rcqiMst 
urged  in  such  circumstances.  The  elector  iti 
plied ;  but  Charles  gave  him  so  perenaptoiy  a  de* 
nlal,  that  he  had  no  desire  of  renewing  the  tooie. 
After  some  hours  passed  in  this  f»^^i^*  Yuait, 
Charles  embraced  Augustus,  and  departed.  If  Us 
fearless  confidence  on  this  occasion  i«  admired^  it 
must  be  allowed  that  no  man  but  one  of  very  [ ' 
feelings  could  thus  have  confronted  the  { 
whose  most  inveterate  (be  he  had  so  long  i 
himself,  and  whom  he  had  reduced  to  aoek  a  i 
of  humiliation.  The  czar  was  now  at  Grodne  in 
Lithuania.  Charles,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  Isl* 
lowed  him,  and  entered  the  place  at  one  nte  «■  In 
went  out  at  another.  He  stiU  pursued  the  Kosnans 
till  he  drove  them  across  the  Dnieper  or  Btwiilhi 
nes.  In  his  way,  with  his  advanced  gnaid  alane 
he  defeated  a  large  body  of  them  entrenched  he- 
hind  a  morass,  on  which  occasion  he  incnmd  thi 
greatest  dangers.  Peter,  who  began  to  be  sorioniiy 
alarmed  for  his  empire,  caused  some  propoaali  i 
peace  to  be  made,  to  which  Charka  only  rvylied, 
"  I  wUl  treat  with  the  csar  at  Moscow."  On  this 
haughty  answer  the  czar  sensibly  observed*  **  My 
brouer  Charles  is  determined  alwava  to  net  the 
Alexander ;  but  I  flatter  myself  he  wul  no|  find  mm 
a  Darius."  In  fhct,  though  he  overthrew  every  thing 
that  opposed  him,  difficulties  were  angmenHne 
around  him.  He  had  arrived,  in  October  \1 
within  100  leagues  of  Moscow,  when  in 
roads,  and  want  of  provision,  induced  him  i 
to  turn  aside  into  the  Ukraine,  where  he  had  a 
secret  intelligence  with  Mazeppa,  hefman  of  the 
Cossacks,  who  had  promised  to  join  him  with 
30,000  men,  and  provision  and  *'f?™'^'^'***?h  of  all 
kinds.  By  a  most  toilsome  march,  in  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to.  leave  behind  him  most  of  hi*  aitit 
lery  and  wagsons,  Charles  arrived  at  the  plaoe  «f 
rendezvous ;  but  Mazeppa  whose  design*  had  been 
discovered  and  anticipated,  was  with  difficulty  able 
to  reach  him,  attended  by  no  more  than  6000  men, 
and  some  horses  laden  with  money.  At  the  wum 
time.  General  Lewenhaupt,  who  was  to  have  broufht 
Charles  a  reinforcement  of  15,000  men  and  wacUkn 
stores,  afUkC  having  with  incredible  vahwr  iiualiiiit 
five  bloody  battles  with  the  |iassian%  brought  «t 
more  than  4000  men  to  his  master's  camp.  Thn 
rigorous  winter  of  1709-  now  commenced,  which, 
even  to.  the  hardy  Swedes  was  so  intoLenl]^^  v^ 
provided,  a(|  they  wei^  with  proper  clothing  aJod  ne- 
cessaries, that  in  one  march  2000  of  them  perished 
with  cold.  Provisions,  too,  were  onl^  to  be  had  ef 
the  worst  quality,  and  that  of  insufficient  qnantity. 
A  common  soldier  once  ventured  in  siglu  of  the 
whole  army  to  present  to  the  king  a  piece  of  blaaik 
mouldy  bread,  as  a  specimen  of  theif  only  food. 
Charles  took  it  without  emotion,  ate  it  op,  vw  (hen 
said  to  the  soldier,  "  It  is  not  good,  but  it  mav  ha 
eaten."  It  was  thus,  that  bv  s..aring  aU  'iTvrft'TfT 
with  his  followen^  he  cansed  them  to  be  *fiduff!r4 
patientlv.  Meantime  the  czar  had  assembled  n 
powerful  arpy,  ^nith  which  he  marched  inte  the 
Ukraine  to  ivjake  head  i^i^  Chaiiea.  By  the 
month  of  April  the  Swedish  soldiers  were  redneed 
to  ^8»000;  but  aie  Qossaoks,  yahiehians,  and 
other  irregular  troops  which  joined  then^  made 
^p  a  body  of  3P,000.  In  May,  Charles  had  pent 
uatod  to  thfi  towi^  oC  P^vn  an  the  ta|ttraftt»i 
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iier  of  tho  Ukmine ;  and  as  the  ciar  had  laid  ap 
J^i»ma0aii]kM  theve,  it  became  e«Bential  to  Charles's 
fiirlker  advance,  to  gaia  poseesaioii  of  the  place. 
He  actotdingly  invested  it,  and  pushed  the  siege 
with  vigour;  bat  his  operatwrns  were  intemipled 
by  the  approach  of  the  csar  at  the  head  of  70,000 
men.  Charles  going  to  reeoanoitre  the  enemy, 
received  a  mnsket-shot  in  the  heel,  which  broke  the 
Jbone.  No  change  in  his  countenance  betrayed  the 
woiand  to  his  attendants,  and  he  continued  six  hours 
naofo  on  horseback,  giving  his  orders  with  the 
greatest  tnuM)oillity.  At  length  the  pain  became  so 
•xcessive,  that  it  was  necessary  to  lift  him  from  bis 
hQWB9,  and  carry  him  to  his  tent  Such  was  the 
mMfee%  of  the  wound,  that  the  surgeons  were  of 
opinion  that  the  leg  most  be  amputated^  One  of 
them,  however,  promised  to  save  it  by  means  of 
deep  incisions.  **  Cut  away  boldly  then,"  said  the 
king,  immediately  holding  out  his  leg.  During  tbe 
operation,  he  himself  kept  the  limb  steady  with 
both  hands,  looking  on  like  an  indifferent  spectator. 
The  cxar,  meantime,  was  advancing.  A  retreat 
seemed  impossible;  and  Charles,  without  calling  a 
cwnncil  ci  war,  ordered  a  general  attack  for  the 
nest  day,  and  then  went  to  sleep.  On  July  8, 
1709,  was  fought  the  &mous  battle  of  Paltowa, 
which  decided  the  late  of  one,  at  least,  of  these  two 

Cmonarchs.  To  describe  the  particulars  of  it, 
not  enter  into  our  plan.  Charles  caused  him- 
self to  be  carried  in  a  litter  at  the  head  of  his  in- 
fantry; and  after  the  combat  of  cavalry,  which 
was  at  first  favourable  to  tbe  Swedes,  but  ended  in 
their  repulse,  he  advanced  against  the  Russian  linei, 
which  was  defended  b}r  a  fonnidable  artillery. 
One  of  the  first  volleys  killed  the  two  horses  of  his 
litter;  another  killed  two  fresh  ones,  and  broke  the 
litter  in  pieces.  The  king  was  then  carried  by  his 
drabans,  or  life-«uards,  of  whom  twenty-one  were 
destroyed  out  of  twenty-four.  The  Swedes  began 
p>  give  way  on  all  sides;  their  principal  officers 
were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  their  camp  be- 
fore Pultowa  was  forced.  In  this  extremity  the 
king  refused  to  fly.  By  the  directions  of  General 
Poniatowsky,  however,  he  was  placed  on  horseback, 
notwithstanding  the  cruel  pains  of  his  wound,  and 
about  five  hundred  horse  were  rallied  round  his 
peiBOi^  by  whose  exertions  he  was  conveyed  safe 
through  ten  Russian  regiments,  and  brought  to  the 
baggage.  Here  he  was  put  into  Count  Piper's 
coach  (he  never  had  one  o/his  own)«  and  his  flight 
continued  towards  the  Dnieper.  The  coach  broke 
down,  and  be  was  again  mounted  on  horseback. 
At  length,  after  much  hazard  and  suffering,  he 
reached  the  banks  of  the  river,  whither  General 
Iievenhaupt  had  arrived  with  the  relics  of  the  battle, 
ftmoanting  to  sixteen  thousand  men  of  various  coun- 
tries. These  were  closely  pursued  by  the  Russians, 
and  they  had  no  means  of  crossing  the  river. 
Charles,  when  himself,  would  undoubtedly  have 
fought  at  their  head  till  death ;  but  exhausted  by 
pain  and  fatigue,  be  suffered  hia  attendants  to  lead 
him  whither  they  pleased.  They  conveyed  him  across 
the  river  in  a  small  boat  A  few  of  his  officers  ac- 
companied  him ;  and  three  hundred  Swedish  horse, 
with  a  number  of  Poles  and  Cossacks,  ventured  to 
swim  across.  All  Levenhaupt's  troops  were  ohliged 
to  surrender  to  Prince  Mentsicoiff.^  Such  was  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa,^  which  entirely 
annihilated  the  force  with  whieh  Charles  had  spread 
i  thnmgh  the  Rnssian  empire.    He  lost  his 


troops,  his  generals,  his  ministers,  and  his  treasnxy^ 
and  became  a  fugitive  aowng  the  Turks.  He  was 
pursued  to  the  very  boundaries ;  and  through  some 
d^y  of  orders,  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  five 
hundred  more  of  his  followers  taken  prisoners.  He 
himself,  with  his  remaining  suite^  was  honourably 
received  by  the  Turks,  and  conveyed  to  Bender^ 
where  his  temporary  residence  was  fixed,  with  a 
very  liberal  provision  for  his  support  from  the 
sultan.  From  this  time  commenced  a  series  of 
political  intrigues  at  the  Ottoman  Porte;  one 
party  wishing  to  make  use  of  the  king  of  Sweden 
against  the  cxar,  whose  power  was  become  formi> 
dftble  to  the  Turkish  empire;  the  other,  gained 
over  by  the  czar's  money,  employing  all  their  ii^ 
fluence  to  preserve  friendship  between  the  two  em« 
pires.  Meantime  Charles  remained  impatiently  in 
a  state  of  inaction  at  his  camp  near  Bender,  em* 
ployins  himself  partljf  in  military  exercises,  partly 
in  reading,  and  playing  at  chess.  As  a  charac- 
teristic circumstance,  it  is  said  that  he  generally 
lost  at'  this  game  by  making  the  king  act  too  Bmch» 
instead  of  keeping  him,  in  the  true  eastern  mod^ 
unmoved,  under  the  guard  of  his  men.  He  read 
several  of  the  best  French  authors,  though  he 
could  never  be  induced  to  speak  a  word  in  that 
lauKuage.  When  he  came  to  that  passage  in 
Boileau*s  satires  in  which  the  poet  represents  Alex« 
ander  as  a  madmen,  he  tore  out  the  leaf.  While 
thus  detained,  a  kind  of  honourable  captive,  at  a 
vast  distance  from  his  kingdom,  his  enemies  wem 
busied  in  pulling  down  all  the  fabric  of  power  he 
had  raised  by  his  conquests.  Augustus,  renouncing 
his  forced  abdication,  returned  into  Poland,  and  re- 
possessed himself  of  the  throne.  The  esar  took 
Wiburg  and  all  Carelia,  poured  his  troops  into 
Finland^  and  laid  sieffe  to  Riga.  The  king  of 
Prussia  invaded  Swedish  Pomerania;  and  the  king 
of  Denmark  made  a  descent  in  Schonen,  and  took 
the  town  of  Helsinghurg.  The  Swedes,  however, 
remained  firm;  and  the  disasters  of  their  kingra. 
ther  inflamed  their  loyalty  and  patriotism  than 
dispirited  them.  An  army  under  Steinbeck,  partly 
consistiae  of  undisciplined  peasants^  gave  the 
Danes  a  bloody  defeat,  and  forced  the  survivon  to 
quit  the  count^  with  precipitation.  A  ohange  in 
the  Ottoman  ministry  also  brought  on  a  war  be> 
tween  Turkey  and  Russia ;  in  the  coarse  el  which, 
during  the  simumer  of  1711,  the  remarkable  event 
occurred  of  the  czar's  danger  of  total  ruin  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pruth,  in  Moldavia,  ftom  which  he 
was  only  freed  by  a  sudden  treaty  obtained  by  means 
of  the  grand-vizier's  moderation  or  corruption. 
Charles,  at  the  news  of  his  enemy's  hasaidous  situa- 
tion* had  set  out  on  horseback  from  Bender  to  join 
the  Turkish  army.  He  had  the  mortification  to 
arrive  just  as  the  Russians  were  retiring  unmolested 
in  consequence  of  the  treaty.  Rncsged  to  the 
highest  degree,  he  went  straight  to  the  visiei's  teat 
and  loaded  him  with  reproaches.  The  visier'«  cahn 
leply  only  inrltated  him  the  more.  He  displayed 
his  anger  and  coutempt  by  tearing  the  minister's 
robe  with  his  spur,  and  then  remounting  his  horM 
returned  in  despair  to  Beuder.  This  vizier,  as 
may  be  supposed,  was  henceforth  his  enemy,  and 
he  procured  an  order  for  Charles  to  leave  the 
Turkish  dominions.  On  the  king's  refusal,  he 
caused  his  allowance  to  be  withdrawti ;  but  Ghartea 
was  so  Ihr  from  being  bHmght  te  eempliance  bw 
tikis  BMasore^  that  •endin|[  for  his  mailit-d'Wdb 
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he  oidered  him  to  keep  (bar  pablie  tablet  instead 
oftwOb  He  was  soon  redaced  to  great  pecaniaiy 
dificnUies,  which  he  could  only  for  a  time  alleriate 
by  borrowing  on  all  sides :  meantime  he  continned 
his  aocQStomed  proftision  and  disregard  of  all  eco- 
nomy ;  for  money  had  noTer,  since  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  been  an  object  of  his  care,  whether  it 
were  his  own  or  another's.  In  the  changes  at  the  Otto- 
man court,  his  interest  a^ain  preTsilea.  His  allow- 
ance was  restored,  and  Ubenil  offBrs  were  made  of 
■ending  him  home  with  a  large  escort,  and  prori- 
sioB  for  all  his  wants.  Bat  he  persisted  in  demand- 
iBg^  an  army  for  his  oonToy ;  and  at  length,  on  oe- 
oasioa  of  a  real  or  supposed  plot  of  the  khan  of 
Tartary,  and  pacha  of  Bender,  to  deliver  him  an  to 
Augastus,  he  refused  to  go  at  all,  though  he  had 
neeived  1200  parses  from  the  grand-seignor  to 
pay  his  debts  and  defray  his  expenses.  "Aiatso- 
▼ersign  now  lost  all  patience  with  his  stubborn  and 
mreasonable  guest,  and  signed  an  order  to  compel 
him  to  depart  by  force.  Charles  formed  the 
strange  resolution  of  resisting  the  whole '  Otto- 
man power  with  300  Swedes;  and  actually  be- 
gan fortifying  his  small  camp  in  the  face  of  an 
anny  of  %,000  Turks  and  Tartars.  All  the  en- 
treaties of  foreign  ministers,  of  his  fHends,  officers, 
and  chaplains,  were  unavailing.  He  thought  his 
honour  concerned,  and  no  considerations  of  pru- 
dence or  humanity  had  weight  with  him.  The 
Janisaiies,  who  aamired  his  character,  and  had 
partaken  of  his  bount^r,  showed  great  unwillingness 
10  proceed  to  extremities,  and  sent  him  a  respect- 
ftil  deputation  of  their  seniors  to  propose  terms  of 
aoeommodation;  but  instead  of  Usteninff  to  them, 
he  threatened  to  cut  off  their  beards  if  they  did  not 
depart  *<  Let  the  trm-Aeod  then  perish,  if  he  will 
peridi,"  they  indignantly  cried;  and  the  attack 
immediately  commenced.  The  camp  was  soon 
forced ;.  the  300  Swedes  were  made  prisoners  with- 
mi  resistance,  and  the  kins,  with  his  genends,  rode 
off  to  his  house,  which  he  nsd  committed  to  the  de- 
fonce  of  about  forty  domestics.  He  was  still  as  for 
tm  ever  trom  any  thoughts  of  yielding ;  and  after 
dsaring  the  house  from  a  number  of  Turks  who  had 
eoBtered  it,  he  kept  the  rest  at  a  distance  by  firing 
ftwm  the  windows,  which  cost  the  lives  of  a  number 
ef  men.  Cannon  were  brought  up  without  effect 
Ai  length  fire  was  set  to  the  roof,  which  spread  to 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  notbing  seemed  to  re- 
main for  the  king  but  to  surrender  or  perish  in  the 
tames.  He  had  made  his  choice  of  the  latter,  and 
his  followers  were  disposed  to  submit  to  their  fote, 
when  one  of  his  guards  proposed  sallying  out  to 


take  possession  of  the  neig&bonring  chancei^-house, 
which  had  a  stone  root  Charles  made  him  a  co- 
lonel on  the  spot  for  his  advice,  and  causing  the 
doors  to  be  opened,  rushed  out  amidst  the  Turks 
with  «  pistol  in  each  hand,  and  his  sword  at  his 
wiist,  his  principal  officers  following  his  example. 
They  were  soon  surrounded;  and  the  king,  en- 
tangled by  his  spurs,  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and 
secured.  After  this  forious  exertion,  wmch  indeed 
lesembled  throughout  the  fit  of  a  lunatic,  he  sunk 
imo  a  state  of  periect  tranquillity.  He  was  treated 
with  a  respect  and  compassion  which  he  appears 
little  to  have  deserved,  and  was  honourably  con- 
ducted, though  as  a  prisoner,  to  a  castle  near  A- 
drianople.  So  little,  however,  were  his  spirits  bro- 
kan,  or  his  expectations  for  the  future  moderated, 
Ihit  horing  of  the  depontion  of  King  Staaislias, 


and  his  captivity  in  Moldavia,  he  sent  hie  iiwiiilanf 
Fabricius  to  enjoin  him  never  to  make  pcaiee  with 
Augustus,  and  to  assare  him  of  the  speedy  reatssm- 
tion  of  their  aflkirs.  Apprehending  tkat  ne  T^ofcs 
miffht  be  wanting  in  respect  to  hira,  he  pictemied 
sickness,  and  took  to  his  bed,  which  he  never  quitlcd 
for  ten  months.  Throughout  Europe  he  was  Uumght 
to  be  dead ;  and  the  senate  of  SwedeB,  no  Insi^ia 
expecting  lus  return,  requested  hia  sister  Uliiea 
Eleonora  to  undertake  the  regency.  She  at  int 
complied;  but  finding  it  was  their  intwHrtW  te 
oblige  hcT  to  make  peace  with  the  cww  and  king  ef 
Denmark,  and  put  an  end  to  the  emd  wan  wbh 
were  ravaging  the  country,  she  durst  not  adt  and 
sent  her  bromer  a  particuar  accooni  of  their  pi» 


ceedings.*  Charles  was  a  despot  both  in  fnnpsr 
and  principle.  He  indignantly  sent  vrerd  to  As 
senate,  that  if  they  pretended  to  intermeddle  isi  pah^ 
lie  affairs,  he  would  send  one  of  his  boots  to  gwwia 
them.  At  len^  he  grew  tired  of  inactivity ;  and 
expecting  nothing  forther  from  the  polities  of  the 
Porte,  only  wished  to  return  to  the  care  of  his  own 
dominions.  Permission  was  readily  graatad  for  hii 
departure.  His  pride  induced,  him  to  take  fotmal 
leave  of  the  Turkish  court,  by  a  very  aplefidid  em- 
bassy, the  charge  of  which  could  not  be  defrayed 
without  many^  humiliating  en>ediettts.  He  aet  eat 
on  his  return  in  October,  171^  and  was  attended  by 
a  Turkish  escort  to  the  frontiers  of  Tr^wylvama. 
There  he  acquainted  all  his  suite  that  he  shmihl  dis- 
pense with  their  attendance,  and  directed  them  ta 
meet  him  at  Stralsund,  in  Pomerania,  three  hm- 
dred  leagues  distant  For  this  place  hesbiooton 
post-horses,  attended  only  by  two  officers,  hinaKlf 
passing  for  a  German  officer.  After  sixteen  dayif 
incessant  travelling,  he  arrived  in  the  night  atue 
gates  of  Strakund,  and  demanded  admission  as  a 
messenger  from  the  king.  With  difficulty  he  ob- 
tained entrance,  and  was  introduced  into  the  cham- 
ber of  the  governor,  to  whom  he  made  himaslff 
known.  He  was  received  with  tran^orts  of  waf, 
and  presently  the  whole  city  was  in  a  blase  of  il- 
lumination for  his  arrivaL  Charles  found,  hn^ 
ever,  his  aAurs  in  a  very  disastrous  state :  the  cnr 
master  of  Livonia,  Ingria,  and  half  Finlaady  and 
threatening  a  descent  on  Sweden,  after  defeatiBg 
its  fleet ;  Uie  elector  of  Hanover,  the  Daiies^  Pins 
sians,  and  Saxons,  united  against  his  Germaai  de- 
minions.  He  remained  in  Pomerania,  and  prepaaed 
against  the  threatened  siese  of  Stralsuna,  which 
took  place  in  October,  1715.  The  isle  of  Bn^ 
being  possessed  by  the  enemv,  it  was  of  great  im-> 
portance  to  dislodge  them.  Charles  in  person  made 
a  desperate  attempt  for  this  purpose,  but  was  re- 
pulsed,  after  some  of  his  most  fovonrite  officers  had 
fallen  -by  his  side,  and  he  himself  had  encoaalered 
the  most  imminent  danders.  He  returned  to  Stral- 
sund, and  defended  it  with  his  usual  resolution.  It 
was  bombarded ;  and  one  day  a  bomb  fell  on  the 
house  where  the  king  was,  and  burst  near  hit  eham» 
ber.  He  was  then  occupied  in  dictating  to  a  se> 
cretary,  whose  pen  fell  from  his  hand  at  the  shock. 
*<What  is  the  matter?*'  said  the  king.  "The 
bomb,  sir^—the  bomb  1 "  was  all  the  answer  the  se- 
cietary  could  make.  **  What  has  th*!  bomb  lo  do 
with  our  business  f  "  returned  Charles :  **  Go  on ! " 
The  foU  of  Stralsund,  however,  was  unavoidable. 
Charles  was  persuaded  to  quit  it  when  no  longer 
tenable^  and  it  was  with  great  haiaid  that  he  made 
his  escape  to  a  Qivcdish  ah^.     Ha  wtatarad  ift 
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Carl5crooa,  refusing  to  revisil  his  capital.  By  his 
orders,  levies  of  men  were  made,  and  money  raised, 
bj  the  most  rigorous  means,  now  become  necessary 
for  the  last  defence  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  situa- 
tion be  surprised  Europe  by  a  sudden  irruption  into 
Norway  with  twenty  thousand  men,  in  March,  1716. 
He  pushed  as  far  as  Christiana;  but  for  want  of 
maga lines  was  obliged  to  return  into  Sweden.  He 
baui  been  embolden^  to  act  offensively  by  the  inac- 
tion of  the  ezar,  with  whom  his  prime-minister,  baron 
d«  Gortx,  had  carried  on  a  secret  negotiation. 
Among  the  vast  projects  of  this  enterprising  man, 
one  was  the  dethronement  of  George  I.  king  of 
England,  and  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
by  means  of  the  united  forces  of  the  csar  and  king 
of  Sweden.  They  were  likewise  to  r6-«stablish 
Stanislaus  in  Poland,  and  dethrone  Augustus.  He 
had  nearly  brought  this  treaty  to  a  conclusion, 
when  Charles,  in  October  1718,  a  second  time  in- 
vaded Norway.  He  formed  the  siege  of  Frederick- 
ahall,  in  the  month  of  December,  regardless  of  the 
cold  of  a  Norwegian  winter,  which  rendered  the 
Ipound  as  bard  as  iron,  and  froze  the  sentinels  to 
oeath  on  their  posts.  He  himself  slept  in  the  open 
field,  on  straw  or  a  plank,  wia^t  up  in  his  cloak. 
As  he  was  anxious  to  finish  the  siege,  he  visited  the 
trenches  with  the  engineer  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 11,  and  coming  to  an  angle  in  the  works, 
he  rested  with  his  elbows  upon  the  parapet,  and 
Atopt  to  survey  the  workmen  who  were  opening  the 
^ronnd  by  star-light.  Almost  half  his  body  was  ex- 
posed to  a  battery  of  the  enemy,  which  was  firing 
{rmpe-shot  at  the  very  spot.  lie  had  been  some 
time  in  this  dangerous  situation,  with  no  one  near 
him  except  the  chief  engineer,  and  an  aide-de-camp, 
both  Frenchmen,  when  he  was  seen  to  fall  upon 
the  parapet,  fetching  a  great  sigh.  Another  ac- 
count says,  that  these  officers  had  withdrawn  some 
time,  in  order  to  execute  a  stratagem  for  engaging 
the  king  to  remove  from  so  exposed  a  pkce,  and 
that  they  found  him  motionless  on  their  return. 
However  this  was,  he  was  taken  up  dead,  with  his 
forehead  beat  in  by  a  half-pound  shot,  and  his  rights 
hand  grasping  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Such  was  his 
end ;  but  it  was  commonly  believed  in  Sweden,  as 
if  so  extraordinary  a  man  could  not  die  in  an  ordi- 
.naiy  way,  that  he  was  assassinated  by  his  French 
aide-de-camp,  Siguier.  This  is  a  supposition,  how- 
ever, totally  unnecessary,  and  rendered  improbable 
by  various  circumstances.  Charles  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six  years  and  a  hali^  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
one  years.  In  person,  he  was  of  a  ^aod  size,  with 
«  large  forehead,  fine  blue  eyes  of  a  mdd  expression, 
a  weU-tnmed  nose,  but  a  disagreeable  lower  part  of 
the  fiice,  the  lips  being  firequently  drawn  into  an 
nnpleasing  smil^  He  spoke  little,  and  had  a  basb- 
fal  awkwardness  in  conversation  proceeding  ftom 
conscious  defects.  He  was,  indeed,  a  mere  soldier, 
and  his  mind  was  little  opened  by  knowledge  of  any 
kind.  In  reli^on  he  was  cold  and  indifferent,  but 
had  strongly  imbibed  the  principle  of  fieaalism,  to 
w4uch  much  of  his  intrepidity  was  attributed.  He 
spears  to  have  been,  by  constitation,  void  of  the 
emotion  of  fear;  and  the  blnntness  of  his  feelings 
rendered  him  eqnallT  insensible  to  hardship  and 
danger  for  himself  and  for  others.  It  is  unnecessary 
further  to  develope  his  character  than  has  been  done 
.  in  the  meceding  narration  of  the  events  of  his  life ; 
tar,  indeed,  he  aoted  so  exchisively  from  his  own 
iUfm^MB,  ihfti  hit  whole  history  is  a  biographv. 


On  the  whole,  though  in  many  respects  an  object  of 
admiration,  and  in  some  of  applause,  he  was  neither 
amiable  nor  estimable.  If  he  began  by  being  the 
deliverer  of  his  country,  he  became  in  his  progress 
its  bane  and  oppressor ;  and  no  king  ever  less  oon- 
sultod  the  happiness  of  the  people  over  whom  it  was 
his  lot  to  reign. 

CHARLES  XIII.,  second  son  of  King  Adolphus 
Frederick  and  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  was  bom  October  7, 1 748.  Being 
declared  high-admiral  at  his  birth,  he  was  educated 
for  the  navy,  but  cultivated  the  belles-lettres;  and 
in  1765  was  made  honorary  president  of  the  society 
of  sciences  at  Upsal.  After  the  death  of  Gnstavus 
Adolphus,  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  revolu« 
tion  of  1772,  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
Stockholm,  and  duke  of  Sudermannland  by  €Kis- 
tavus  III.,  and  on  the  murder  of  that  prince,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  regency.  He  gained  uni- 
versal esteem  in  this  situation,  which  he  held  until! 
1796.  He  afterwards  lived  in  retirement  till  the 
revolution  of  1809,  when  Adolphus  was  dethroned. 
Charles  was  then  made  administrator  of  the  realm, 
and  on  the  20th  June  in  the  same  year,  he  was  elected 
king  of  Sweden.  In  1810  he  nominated  Bernadotto 
as  his  successor,  and  committed  the  directions  of 
the  future  affairs  of  his  reigu  almost  entirely  to  him. 
We  shall  therefore  only  state  that,  after  having 
procured  Sweden  an  indemnification  for  Finland 
by  the  acquisition  of  Norway,  and  acceded  to  the 
Holy  Alliances,  Charles  XIII.  died  February  5, 
1818,  beloved,  on  the  whole,  by  his  people. 

CHARLES  XIV.  (Jean  Baptists  Julbs  Bsr- 
nadottb),  king  of  Sweden  and  Norwav,  was  bom 
at  Pau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  January  26^ 
1764.  His  father  was  a  lavryer,  but  Bernadotto 
chose  a  military  life ;  and  when  the  revolution 
broke  out,  he  displayed  such  abilities  as  procured 
him  frequent  promotion.  In  1796  he  served  in 
Jourdan's  army,  and,  after  having  established  his 
reputetion  as  a  general  at  the  bl^kade  of  Menti, 
the  battle  of  Neuhof^  the  taking  of  Altorf,  &c  led 
reinforcements  to  Uie  army  of  Itely,  and  was  en* 
trusted  by  Bonaj[>arte  with  the  sie^  of  the  fortrast 
of  Gradisca,  which  he  captored  in  the  most  mas- 
terly manner.  After  the  oattle  of  Bivoii  he  waa 
chosen  by  Bonajparte  to  carry  the  standards  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  enemy  to  the  directory,  by 
whom  he  was  subsequently  appointed  commandant 
at  Marseilles ;  but  refusing  to  torn  his  hand  ajg^ainst 
his  fellow  citizens,  he  resumed  his  stotion  in  the 
army  of  Italy.  Upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Formio,  he  was  appointed  ambassadors 
the  French  republic  to  the  coait  of  Vienna,  but  soon 
relinquished  his  charge,  and  accepted  that  of  sn* 
perintendent  of  the  aimy  of  observatioii,  under 
Jourdan.  Being  placed  in  the  ministry  of  war,  he 
exerted  himself  for  the  restoration  of  militory  disci* 
pline,  but  was  neverthetess  removed  in  about  three 
months,  in  consequence  of  which  he  retired  to  his 
abode  in  the  country.  Bernadotto  had  married  in 
August,  1796,  Eugenie  Bemardine  DMr^,  the 
sister  of  the  wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  this 
strengthened  his  claims  on  the  faironr  of  Napoleon. 
Bemadotte,  however,  offended  the  firrt  consul  by 
opposing  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  whilst  a  member  of  the  couneil  of  stote, 
to  which  he  had  been  called  after  the  18th  Bmmaire. 
He  received,  however,  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  wcity  and  after  the  peaee  of  Lun^vilU  wu 
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chosen  ambassador  to  the  United  States ;  but  did 
not  proceed  thither  in  consequence  of  the  reyival  of 
the  war.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  Mortier  at 
Hanover,  and  after  some  years.  Napoleon  created 
him  a  Marshal  of  the  French  empire,  and  soon 
after  gave  him  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
His  military  aerrices,  and  particidarly  those  at  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  still  further  excited  the  grati- 
tude of  the  emperor,  who,  in  June  1805,  created 
Bemadotte  prince  of  Porte-Corro.  In  the  war 
against  Prussia,  he  compelled  Blncher  to  capitulate 
at  Lubeclc,  and  marching  through  Poland  and 
Russia  proper,  defeated  the  Russians  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Mohrungen,  on  the  25th  January,  1807. 
On  the  renewal  of  war  between  France  and  Austria 
in  1809,  he  led  the  Saxon  allies  to  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  of  which  thev  took  possession,  but  not 
without  ^at  loss,  ana  found  great  difficulty  in 


inaintainiuff  their  ground, 
quence,  orac     ^ 


Bernadotte,  in  conse- 
[ered  some  troops  under  General  Dupas 
to  support  them,  but  the  latter  reftised,  having  been 
directed  by  Napoleon  to  remain  in  his  present  po- 
aition.    This  gave  much  offence  to  Bemadotte,  who, 
after  having  made  preparations  to  save  the  remain- 
der of  the  Saxon  troops,  hastened  to  the  emperor  at 
head-quarters,  and  took  his  dismission,  saymg,  **  if 
his  death  were  desired,  there  were  less  odious  means 
than  one,  by  which  so  many  brave  men  must  perish 
with  him."    He  had  not  been  lon^  at  Paris  before 
the  council  of  ministers  selected  him  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  English  at  Walcheren.    After  this 
affair,  which  terminated  so  disastrously  to  the  En- 
glish, he  lived  in  retirement  till  1610,  in  the  Sep- 
tember of    which  year  the  deputies  of    Sweden 
brought  him  notice  of  his  appointment  as  successor 
to  the  throne,  and  crown  prince  of  that  kingdom, 
on  condition  that  he  should  embrace  the  evangelicid 
Lutheran  religion.      Napoleon    had  no  share   in 
procuring  his  election,  nor  did  he  oppose  it;  but  he 
IS  said  to  have  disapproved  of  the  choice,  and  to 
have  expressed  a  w»h  that  the  kins  of  Denmark 
should  be  chosen  as  successor  to  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den.     Bernadotte  made  his  conformation  to  the 
Lutheran  church  at  Elsinore,  on  the  19th  October, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  had  his  first  meeting 
with  Charles  XIII.  at  Hebinburdi.     The  king 
adopted  him  bv  an  act,  on  the  5th  November,  when 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Charles  John,  and  took 
the  oath  as  crown  prince  and  heir  to  the  throne. 
An  illness  of  the  king  in  March,  1811,  led  to  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  power  b^  Bemadotte  until 
January  7,  1812,  during  which  time  he  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain,  at  the  instigation  of  Napo- 
leon ;  but  on  finding  that  he  was  expected  to  view 
solely  the  interests  of  France,  renounced  his  alli- 
ance with  that  country,  and  entered  into  a  league 
with  Russia,  and  made  peace  with  England.    A 
war  with  France  now  became  inevitable,  and  Ber- 
nadotte, in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years,  as- 
sisted by  his  Russian  ■  and  British  allies,  not  only 
drove  the  French  out  of  Germany  and  Prussia,  but 
added  to  his  dominions  Norway,  of  which  he  was 
recogniied  crown  prince,  November  4,  1814.     He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  in  Febraary 
I818»  on  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.,  and  has  since 
proved  himself  every  way  worthy  of  the  affectionate 
regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  people.     He  has 
manifested  the  greatest  care  for  the  promotion  of 
justice  and  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  has 
fbuuded  sevenil  useful  institutions  from  his  own 


funds.  He  hai  encoura^  commerce  by  jodsddB^ 
treaties  with  the  American  republic,  and  the  Bar' 
bary  states;  improved  the  management  of  the  piiblie 
debt,  and  estabhshed  national  cndit  at  home.  His 
army  and  navy  have  been  placed  b^  him  on  a  re- 
spectable footing;  and  a  large  fortified  camp  has 
been  established  by  him  for  the  protection  of  tbe 
country,  &c.  His  motto  "The  people^s  lore  is 
my  reward,"  (Folkets  karlek  min  beloning)  ex- 
isses  the  character  of  his  govemment.     It  i 


the  credit  of  his  crown  has  been  almoat  suinxhilatBd 
in  foreign  countries,  and  loud  complaints  have  bees 
made  respecting  the  violation  of  acknowledged  oh- 
ligations.  Bernadotte's  son.  Prince  Oscar,  was  d^ 
cured  of  age  in  July,  1817,  and  in  1823  he  noarfied 
Josephine,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Bngene,  vice> 
roy  of  Italy,  step-son  of  Napoleon  ;  she  bore  him  a 
son  in  1826,  who  received  the  title  of  the  d&ke 
of  Schonen. 

CHARLES  I.,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  bon 
in  1220,  was  the  son  of  Louis  VIII.,  kine  ofrraaoe, 
and  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  called  Saint  Loois.  By 
his  marriage  with  Beatrice,  the  heiress  of  tbe  count 
of  Provence,  he  succeeded  to  his  title  and  dominions^ 
to  which  his  brother  added  the  counties  of  Anjea 
and  Maine.  He  accompanied  his  brother  to  Egypt, 
in  1248,  and  was  made  prisoner  with  him.  O^  his 
return  he  reduced  some  towns  in  Provence,  whidi 
had  declared  themselves  independent.  Pope  Uzbaa 
IV.  having,  in  126%  published  a  crasade  against 
Mainfroy  or  Manfred,  usurper  of  the  crown  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  made  an  offer  of  the  kingdom  to  a  kb 
of  St.  Louis;  and  upon  tiie  refusal  of  that  prince 
to  accept  it,  he  entered  into  a  negotiatioin  with  the 
count  of  Provence  for  the  same  purpose.  The  aiBr 
bition  of  Charles  led  him  to  embrace  the  proposal 
with  great  ardour;  and  thoush  the  death  of  Uxbsn 
delayed  his  expedition  into  Italy,  he  resumed  the 
design  under  the  next  pope,  Clement  IV.,  who  gxaiO- 
ed  him  the  investiture,  upon  tenns  highly  m 
able  to  the  papal  authority.  Charles  hSt  Fiaoo 
the  spring  of  i265,  and  after  spending  aome  moi 
at  Rome,  of  which  city  he  had  oeen  elected  senatoc^ 
then  the  title  of  supreme  power,  and  also  ricar  of 
the  empire,  he  was  joined  by  his  amy,  and  nro- 
ceededon  his  march  to  Naples.  In  Febraary  lz66, 
he  met  Manfred  near  Benevento,  and  entirely  de- 
feated him.  Manfred  was  slain  in  the  action ;  and 
all  the  kingdom  of  Naples  submitted  to  ^e  victor. 
The  insolences  and  oppressions  of  the  French,  how- 
ever, soon  excited  great  discontents ;  and  several  of 
the  nobles  joined  in  a  plot  for  a  revolution  in  favoor 
of  Conradin,  the  young  duke  of  Swabia,  sole  heir  to 
the  rights  of  his  grandmtherthe  Emperor  FrederidL 
Conradin  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Sicilies, 
and  marched  an  araiy  into  Italv,  notwtthstandSpg 
the  ecclesiastical  censures  fblminated  against  him 
by  Clement,  who  adhered  to  the  French  party.  In 
August  1268,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  two 
rivals  in  the  plains  of  TaffUa^zzo,  in  which  Con- 
radin was  entirelv  defeated,  and,  with  his  cousin 
Frederick,  duke  of  Austria,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tke 
conqueror.  Charles  used  his  victory  with  ^reat  ri- 
gour, and  for  ever  incurred  the  stain  of  mjosties 
and  cruelty,  by  procuring  the  judicial  condemn- 
tion  of  Conradin  and  Frederick,  who  were  execoted 
on  a  public  scaffold  at  Naples,  with  the  < 
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tion  of  all  the  spectators.  In  1270,  Charles  joined 
his  brother  and  ^e  French  crusaders  at  Tunis. 
The  prince  of  that  place,  by  a  treatjr,  agreed  to  pay 
him  tribute  for  the  liberty  of  navieating  the  Sicilian 
seas.  After  his  return,  he  ma&  an  expedition  to 
the  Roman  and  Tuscan  territories,  where  he  reduced 
many  castles  and  cities  possessed  by  the  Ghibelines, 
and  crushed  that  party.  In  order  to  ing^tiate  him- 
self with  his  Neapolitan  subjects,  he  employed  great 
turns  in  improTing  and  embellishing  the  city  of 
Naples,  on  which  he  conferred  many  favours;  at 
the  same  time,  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  groaned  un- 
der severe  oppression.  In  1276  he  acquired  the 
title  of  King^  of  Jerusalem ;  and  being  thoroughly 
bent  on  ambitious  projects,  he  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  an  expedition  against  Constantinople.  He 
was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  powerful  princee 
in  Europe;  but  he  had  lost  the  affections  of  his 
Sicilian  subjects,  and  excited  the  jealousy  of  his 
neighbours.  By  means  of  the  machmations  of  John 
Lord  of  Procida,  and  Peter,  king  of  Arrajpn,  a 
ecu  oral  revolt  against  Charles  was  planned  m  the 
island  of  Sicily,  which  on  Easter  Monday,  1282, 
broke  out  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  French,  of 
whom  about  eight  thousand  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  were  put  to  death.  This  catastrophe  is  called 
the  Sicilian  vetpen,  the  ringing  of  the  beU  for  even- 
ing prayers  being  tiie  signed  for  its  commencement. 
The  Sicilians  then  offered  their  crown  to  Peter  of 
Arragon,  whose  Queen  Constantia  had  hereditary 
claims  upon  it.  Charles,  after  a  struggle,  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  island,  which  he  never  re- 
gained. A  challenge  to  single  combat  passed  be- 
tween the  two  kings,  who  agreed  to  meet  at  Bour- 
deaux,  then  subject  to  the  English.  But  Peter 
only  made  use  of  the  proposal  as  a  means  to  divert 
Charles  fVom  his  military  operations,  and  eluded  his 
engagement  In  1284,  Charles  had  the  misfortune 
of  losing  a  great  sea-fight  against  Roger  di  Loria, 
Peter's  admiral,  in  which  his  son  Charles,  prince  of 
Salerno,  who  had  fought  contrary  to  his  orders, 
was  made  prisoner.  This  prince  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Sicilians,  by  way  of  retaliation  for 
the  fate  of  Conradin,  but  he  was  saved  by  the  in- 
tercession of  Constantia.  Charles  was  busied  in 
his  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  Sicily,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  disorder  which  shortly  carried 
him  off,  at  Foggia  in  Apulia,  on  January  7,  1285. 

CHARLES  II.,  king  of  Naples,  eurnamed  the 
Lame,  son  of  the  preceding,  w&s  a  prisoner  at  his 
father^s  death.  He  did  not  recover  his  liberty  till 
1288,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  mediation  of  Ed- 
ward L  of  England,  ne  was  released  on  engaging 
to  prevail  on  Charles  of  Valois  to  renounce  his  claim 
to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Philip,  king  of  France,  to  make 
peace  with  Alphonso,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Peter,  king  of  Arragon.  On  failure  of  performance, 
ho  was  to  surrender  himself  again  as  a  prisoner  in 
three  years.  Alphonso's  brother,  Don  James,  had 
In  the  mean  time  been  crowned  king  of  Sicily,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  pope,  who  claimed 
the  sovereignty  over  that  island.  Pope  Nicholas 
IV.,  therefore,  after  crowning  Charles  as  king  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  absolved  him  from  the  conditions  of  his 
treaty  with  Alphonso,  and  excited  a  crusade  against 
James,  who  had  invaded  Calabria.  The  reign  of 
Charles  passed  almost  entirely  in  attempts  for  the 
recovery  of  Sicily,  in  which,  however,  he  himself 
leemi  to  hiye  had  little  share,  hit  disposition  being 


by  no  means  warlike.  On  the  accession  of  James 
to  the  throne  of  Arragon,  he  made  a  treaty  for  the 
restoration  of  Sicily  to  Charles ;  but  the  Sicilians 
refused  to  abide  by  it,  and  chose  Don  Frederick  for 
their  king.  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts, 
Charles  of  Valois  was  invited  to  undertake  the  re- 
duction of  the  island.  He  invaded  it  with  a  potr^r- 
ful  army,  but  at  length  concluded  a  peace  by  which 
he  left  Frederick  in  full  possession  of  it;  and  thus 
the  long  war  with  Sicily  was  terminated.  CharUs 
governed  his  Neapolitan  dominions  with  a  prudence 
and  mildness  that  gained  him  the  affections  of  his 
subjects.  He  added  greatly  to  the  embellishment 
of  Naples,  caused  its  uuiversity  to  flourish,  and  dis- 
played the  piety  for  which  he  was  conspicuous,  in 
founding  monasteries  and  building  churches  in  the 
various  towns  of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  capi- 
tal. He  enacted  several  useful  laws,  and  regulated 
his  court  with  equal  order  and  magnificence.  While 
employed  in  cultivating  these  arts  of  peace,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  in  1309,  in  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth  of  his 
reign.  By  his  queen  Mary,  sister  of  Ladislaus,  king 
of  Hungary,  he  had  a  numerous  offspring.  Charles, 
named  Martel,  his  eldest  son,  became  kmg  of  Hun- 
gary, and  died  before  his  father.  Robert,  his  third 
son^  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

CHARLES  III.,  king  of  Naples,  bom  in  1345, 
was  son  of  Louis,  count  of  Gravina,  and  great-grand- 
son of  King  Charles  II.  He  inherited  from  his 
grandfather  the  title  of  duke  of  Dnrazzo,  and  mar- 
ried in  1368  Margaret,  niece  of  Joan,  queen  of  Na- 
ples. He  afterwards  commanded  the  army  of  his 
kinsman  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  against  the  Ve- 
netians ;  and  was  in  this  situation  when  Pope  Ur- 
ban VI.  entered  into  a  secret  negotiation  with  him, 
to  confer  upon  him  the  crown  of  Naples.  Accord- 
ingly in  1380,  Joan  was  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed by  the  pope ;  and  Charles,  aided  by  the  king 
of  Hungary,  wno  had  made  over  to  him  his  own 
riehts  upon  Naples,  marched  into  Italy;  and  the 
following  year  received  the  investiture  of  the  king- 
dom from  Urban.  Charles  immediatelv  proceeded 
to  take  possession ;  and  having  surprised  the  city  of 
Naples,  besieged  the  queen  in  Castello  Nuovo. 
After  defeating  Otho  of  Brunswick,  her  husband,  he 
compelled  her  to  a  surrender ;  on  which  event  al- 
most the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  Charles.  In 
order  to  secure  his  conquest,  he  caused  Queen  Joan 
to  be  put  to  death ;— an  act  of  base  ingratitude  in 
him,  though  from  her  former  crimes  she  might  de- 
serve her  ftite.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  whom  Ae  had 
adopted,  soon  after  entered  Naples  with  a  large 
army,  which  Charles  opposed  witn  skill  and  viffour. 
The  contest,  however,  was  not  terminated  tifi  the 
death  of  the  duke  in  1384,  in  consequence  of  which 
all  his  army  dispersed.  Charles,  meantime,  had 
quarrelled  with  Urban,  whose  nephew  he  had  not 
provided  for  according  to  their  bargain.  The  re- 
sentment of  the  pope  proceeded  so  far  that  he  ex- 
communicated and  deposed  Charles  and  his  oueen; 
and  in  return,  Charles  besieged  him  in  Nocera, 
whence  he  with  difficulty  made  his  escape.  Louis 
of  Hungary  being  now  dead,  leaving  only  two 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  been  proclaimed 
his  successor,  a  party  was  formed  which  invited 
Charles  to  assume  the  crown  of  that  country.  His 
unprincipled  ambition  induced  him  to  comply,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  queen.  On  his  arrival  in 
Hungary  he  was  crowned  king ;  but  a  short  time 
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after,  his  skuU  was  cleft  by  one  of  the  opposite 
party,  of  which  wound  he  died  in  February,  1386, 
ID  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age. 

CHARLES  II.,  king  of  Navarre,  and  count  of 
Eneux,  whom  history  has  branded  with  the  title  of 
ths  Bad,  or  tk€  VFick^  was  the  son  of  Philip,  count 
of  ETreux,  who  obtained  the  crown  of  Navarre  in 
ri^ht  of  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  Louis  Hutin, 
kug  of  France.  Charles  was  bom  in  1332 ;  and 
in  his  eighteenth  year  succeeded  his  mother,  who 
had  reigned  alone  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
He  was  a  youn^  prince  of  uncommon  promise, 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  popular  talents  of 
courtesy,  politeness,  affability,  and  ready  elocution ; 
but  these  qualities  were  corrupted  by  a  bad  heart, 
and  a  total  want  of  principle.  In  1^3  he  married. 
Joan,  daughter  to  the  French  King  John,  and  be- 
came  an  important  personage  in  the  court  of  France, 
in  which  kingdom  he  hM  large  possessions  and 
greater  pretensions.  Being  disappointed  in  his  de- 
mand of  the  county  of  Angoul^me,  which  John  be- 
stowed on  the  Constable  Charles  of  Spain,  he  caused 
the  constable  to  be  murdered  at  the  castle  of  Aigle 
in  Normandy,  and  openly  took  arms  to  defend  him- 
self from  the  punisnment  due  to  this  act  of  vio- 
lence. John  aiterwards  caused  him  to  be  arrested, 
but  on  the  intercession  of  his  female  relations,  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  He  had  previously,  however, 
entered  into  connexions  with  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancaster,  which  he  renewed  before  he  withdrew 
to  his  kingdom  of  Navarre.  On  discovery  of  this 
correspondence,  John  seized  most  of  the  estates  of 
Charln  in  Normandy.  A  reconciliation  ensued, 
on  which  Charles  returned  to  France,  where  he  em- 
ployed  himself  in  intri^ing  against  the  authority 
of  the  king.  He  also  injured  him  in  the  most  es- 
sential point,  by  seducing  from  his  allegiance  the 
vounff  daupbin,  afterwards  Charles  V.,  with  whom 
he  laid  a  plan  for  seizing  the  person  of  his  fiUher. 
This  plot  was  detected,  and  John  pardoned  the 
dauphin,  who,  to  make  amends  for  nil  defection, 
betraved  the  king  of  Navarre  into  his  father's  hands, 
bv  %homhe  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Arleux. 
That  he  should  on  this  account  become  the  dau- 
phin's  bitter  enemy,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but 
whether  the  charge  brought  against  him  of  admi- 
niAeriuff  a  slow  poison  to  the  dauphin,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  never  thoroughly  recovered,  be 
well  founded,  may  reasonably  be  doubted.  Mean- 
time John  had  beien  taken  prisoner  by  the  English 
at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  the  dauphin  had  as- 
sumed the  government  of  the  distracted  kingdom. 
The  king  of  Navarre  made  his  escape  from  confine- 
ment, and  repairing  to  Pans,  by  an  affectation  of 
patriotism  raised  a  great  party  in  his  favour,  and 
aggravated  all  the  disorders  arising  from  the  fac- 
tions which  divided  the  nation.  He  joined  with 
the  English  invader^  advanced  claims  of  his  own 
to  the  crown ;  and,  in  short,  acted  as  the  evil  {ge- 
nius of  France  in  obstructing  every  means  for  its 
recovery  from  ruin  and  anarchy.  A  temporary 
agreement  with  the  dauphin,  however,  caused  him 
in  I3!>8  to  suspend  his  hostilities ;  and  he  returned 
to  his  kingdom  of  Navarre,  where  he  found  em- 
plovment  for  his  policy  in  managing  his  interests 
with  his  neighbours,  the  two  irreconcileable  foes, 
Peter  the  Cruel,  kiuff  of  Castile,  and  Peter,  king 
of  Arragop.  He  had  entered  into  a  confederacy 
lor  the  dethronement  of  the  former,  when  the 
acMHioD  of  Charles  Y.  to  the  crown  of  France 


caused  him  to  renew  hostilities  with  thai  cowstry. 
His  general,  the  captal  de  Bach,  was  defeated  aai 
taken  prisoner  in  Normandy  by  do  Gneeclin ;  and 
in  conclusion,  a  treaty  was  made  in  136&,  by  wUdi 
his  remaining  possessions  in  Normandy  weiwi^ 
cured  to  him,  and  MontpeUier  with  its  depcBdencMi 
was  conferred  on  him  in  lieu  of  his  claima  on  Bv^ 
gundy  and  Ciiampagne.  It  is  nnneceaaary  >»> 
nutely  to  pursue  his  history  throagh  a  series  ef 
transactions  with  princes  as  mutable  and  CiitMfss 
as  himselfl  His  more  permanent  connexiotts  wcfs 
with  Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  with  whom  he 
made  a  common  cause  against  the  king  of  Fiaaee^ 
whose  steady  prudence  was  gradually  reooreriai 
all  that  the  impolicy  of  his  father  had  loat  to  km 
crown.  In  1377,  on  the  supposed  discoTcry  of  a 
plot  Charles  had  entered  into  for  poisoning  the  kiag 
of  France  by  the  means  of  his  physician,  and  tim 
of  his  treaties  with  England,  his  son  and  danghlv 
were  made  captive  while  on  a  visit,  and  all  his  pos- 
sessions in  France  were  seized  by  an  armed  toio^ 
and  confiscated  to  the  crown.  Of  the  paJenniBf 
scheme  there  seems  no  better  evidence  than  iW 
confession  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  chambeitaii 
under  the  torture.  The  English  alliance  was  maU 
ter  of  fact,  and  he  continued  it  with  Kin^  Richaid 
II.,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  body  of  troops  to  as* 
sist  him  in  his  wars  with  Henry,  king  of  Castfle. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  V.  the  character  of  tlw 
king  of  Navarre  caused  a  new  accusation  to  be 
brought  against  him,  of  employing  a  person  Is 
poison  the  young  King  Charles  YI.,  hia  bvothcc, 
and  several  lords  of  the  French  court;  and  in  con- 
sequence, he  was  judicially  proceeded  against  as 
count  of  Evreux,  and  on  his  non-appeannee  was 
declared  guilty  of  high-treason.    The  dendi  of  thii 


bad  man  is  represented  as  beinff  a 
worthy  of  such  a  life.  Brought  by  hia  debaaeheriss 
into  a  state  of  premature  decrepitude,  labonri^g 
under  the  leprosy  or  some  other  mcnrable  diecaai^ 
and  deprived  of  all  his  natural  warmth,  he  was  & 
rected  to  be  wrapt  up  in  sheets  dipped  in  spirits  «f 
wine,  and  powdered  over  with  brimstone.  IWat 
were  sown  about  his  body ;  and  one  day,  the  p^* 
for  want  of  a  pair  of  scissars,  employing  a  wax 
taper  to  divide  the  thread,  the  flame  cnnsht  the 
sheet,  which  burnt  so  rapidly,  that  before  the  lciq| 
could  be  extricated,  he  was  scorched  to  the  ray 
vitals.  He  passed  three  days  in  great  agonic^ 
and  then  expired.  Such  is  the  account,  not  im- 
probable in  itself,  ffiven  by  the  French  historians; 
but  a  letter  from  ue  bishop  of  Dax,  his  prime-w- 
nister,  giving  a  relation  of  his  death  to  his  aislar 
the  Dowager  Queen  Blanch,  takes  no  notice  of  tkss 
extraordinary  circumstance,  but  only  meations  bsi 
dying  of  an  excruciating  disease,  with  all  the  tokens 
of  sincere  penitence  and  resignation.  He  died  en 
January  1,  1387,  in  the  fifty-sixth  jear  of  hia  agi^ 
and  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign.  This  prince  is  said 
to  have  been  a  great  patron  of  leamin|^  a  firicnl 
to  the  clergy,  and  attached  to  the  religion  of  hai 
age,  which  character  is  not  incompatible  with  hii 
moral  defects.  Yoltaire  supposes  that,  notwith- 
standing the  epithet  of  **  had,"  given  him  thioogk  ths 
prejudices  of  French  chroniclers,  he  was  little  or 
not  at  all  worse  than  his  contemporaries.  But  it  ii 
to  be  observed,  that  the  Spanish  writers  apply  ths 
same  title  to  him;  and  if  history  is  deserving  of 
any  credit,  his  perfidy  and  villanT  eTccadad  fha 
common  measure  of  onprinei^ed  •Mlitict. 
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.  CHARLBS  BIARTBL  wai  the  son  of  Pepin 
Henstal  by  hit  second  infe,  or  concnbine,  AljMude. 
Aifier  the  death  of  Pepin,  Plectrude,  his  first  wife, 
who  had  recovered  her  authority,  put  Charles  under 
confinement ;  but  making  his  escape  in  715,  he  was 
rvceived  as  their  duke  hj  the  Austrasians,  and  soon 
.lound  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army.  After  various 
military  exploits,  unable  to  compel  Chilperic  II., 
.Icinff  of  the  Franks,  to  acknowledge  him  as  mayor 
of  the  palace  (under  which  title  nis  father  Pepin 
jhad  possessed  the  regal  authority),  he  set  up  Clo- 
thaire  Y.  in  his  stead;  and  by  defeating  Rain- 
froiy  Chilperic's  mayor  of  the  palace,  secured  him- 
aeU  in  hu  post  On  the  death  of  Glothaire,  he 
reinstated  Chilperic,  who  was  afterwards  nomi- 
nally succeeded  by  another  phantom  of  royalty, 
Thierri  lY.  Charles,  meantime,  conducted  the 
affiurs  of  the  state  with  all  the  martial  vigour  of  his 
family.  He  defeated  the  Suevians  by  sea,  and  the 
Prisons  by  land.  He  gained  two  victories  over  the 
Allemans,  and  no  fewer  than  five  over  the  Saxons, 
all  with  little  loss  on  his  side.  These  warlike 
transactions  kept  him  almost  j^rpetually  in  the 
field,  and  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  numerous  and 
disciplined  army  at  the  expense  of  the  vanquished 
nations,  and  without  imposing  burdens  on  his  own 
people.  As  many  of  his  foes  were  heathens,  he 
aent  clergy  into  his  new  conquests,  whom  by  large 
grants  he  interested  in  their  preservation.  At  the 
same  time  he  deprived  the  clergy  at  home  of  part 
•f  their  power  and  possessions,  and  thereby  incurred 
their  hatred,  which,  however,  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  disregard.  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  more 
than  once  broke  his  treaties  with  Charles,  was  by 
force  compelled  to  renew  them.  And  at  length, 
when  pressed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Saracens, 
who  had  over-run  all  Spain,  Eudes,  by  applying  to 
Charles  for  aid,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring the  greatest  glory  of  his  life.  Assembling 
a  great  army,  Charles  marched  to  meet  the  Saracen 
general,  Abdalrahman,  who  had  burst  into  Aqui- 
taine with  forces  so  numerous  that  the  historians 
of  that  time  are  at  a  loss  for  terms  by  which  to  esti- 
mate them.  The  two  chiefs  came  m  sight  of  each 
other  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  and  spent  seven 
days  in  skirmishing.  At  length  a  decisive  battie 
ensued,  in  which,  after  a  very  obstinate  conflict,  the 
circumstance  of  Eudes'  breaking  into  the  Saracen 
camp  occasioned  a  complete  rout  of  that  army,  at- 
tended with  prodigious  slaughter.  The  most  au- 
thentic chronicles  date  this  event  in  the  year  732. 
It  V  as  from  this  victory  that  Charles  is  saia  to  have 
acquired  the  surname  of  Martel  or  Hammer.  He 
did  not  pursue  his  victory,  whence  his  own  loss  may 
be  inferred  to  have  been  greater  than  partial  his- 
torians have  represented  it :  and  the  Saracens  soon 
a^er  renewed  their  attacks  on  the  southern  pro- 
i^ces  of  France,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Pro- 
vince and  Languedoc.  Charles  drove  themfhim 
the  greater  part  of  these  provinces,  and  gained  re- 

Eeated  victories  over  them ;  but  the  employment 
e  found  for  his  arms  elsewhere  prevented  nim  from 
completely  clearing  France  from  these  invaders. 
After  the  death  of  Thierri  in  737,  he  omitted  to  de- 
clare a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  continued  to 
adminiater  aflkirs  with  the  title  of  duke  of  the 
Franks.  One  of  his  last  actions  was  the  protection 
of  Pope  GregoiT  III.,  in  whose  favour  he  officiated 
as  mediator  with  the  Lombards.  The  pope,  in  re- 
turn, proposed  to  renounce  his  dependence  on  the 
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Greek  emperor,  and  to  proclaim  Charles  consul  of 
Rome;  but  these  designs  were  cut  short  by  the 
death  of  Charles  in  October,  741,  at  the  age  of 
fifty  or  fifty-five  years.  He  divided  his  dominions 
between  his  sons  Carloman  and  Pepin,  of  whom 
the  latter  became  king  of  France,  and  was  the  first 
monarch  of  the  second,  or  Carlovingpan  race,  so 
denominated  from  Charles  Martel. 

CHARLES,  duke  of  Burgundy,  sumamed  lA« 
BoU,  and  ike  Bmk,  the  son  of  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  by  Isabella  of  Portugal,  was 
bom  at  Dijon  in  1433.  In  his  Other's  lifetime  he 
was  railed  the  count  of  Charolois ;  and  under  this 
title  he  commenced  that  course  of  enmity  against 
Louis  XI.,  king  of  France,  which  continued  with 
only  short  intervals  during  his  life.  He  joined  the 
leaffue  against  that  king  which  produced  the  war 
called  of  the  public  ^ood,  and  advancing  to  Mont- 
Ih^ri  near  Paris,  gamed  a  battie  there  in  1465. 
He  afterwards  invested  Paris  itself;  but  a  peace 
made  between  the  count  and  his  allies  on  the  one 
part,  and  Louis  on  the  other,  for  a  time  suspended 
hostilities.  The  revolt  of  the  people  of  Liege  next 
occupied  the  arms  of  the  count ;  and  he  most  se- 
verely chastised  the  town  of  Dinant  which  had 
taken  part  in  it,  putting  to  death  all  the  adult  males, 
after  plundering  and  burning  the  place.  In  1467, 
by  the  death  m  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom,  at  that  time  compriring  all  the  rich  and 
populous  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as 
Burgundy  proper.  He  was  therefore  one  of  the 
most  powerful  princes  of  the  age ;  and  might  have 
lived  in  honour  and  prosperity,  had  he  not  been 
hurried  by  ambition  and  the  natural  violence  of  his 
temper  to  dangerous  and  unjust  attacks  on  his  neieh- 
boun.  His  rival,  Louis,  who  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent disposition,  was  continually  intriguing  against 
him,  ana  making  advantage  of  his  mistakes.  At 
first,  however,  success  attended  most  of  the  enter- 
prises of  Charles.  In  a  second  revolt  of  the  Lie- 
geois  he  gave  them  an  entire  defbat  at  St  Tron, 
and  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  complete  humilia- 
tion. This,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
meditating  a  new  rebellion,  to  which  they  were  se- 
cretly sol^ited  by  Louis.  That  prince,  politic  and 
suspicious  as  he  was,  thinking  his  practices  undis- 
covered, consented  to  an  interview  with  Charles  at 
Peronne,  a  town  belonging  to  the  latter.  But 
Charles,  who  had  detected  his  correspondence  with 
the  Lie^eois,  detained  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  not 
only  obliged  him  to  renounce  all  treaties  with  them, 
ana  asree  to  such  terms  of  peace  as  he  dictated,  but 
caused  him  to  join  in  a  campaign  against  Liege, 
and  to  witness  the  utter  ruin  of  that  city.  Louis, 
when  at  liberty,  soon  renewed  the  war  witii  Charles, 
and  took  from  him  Amiens  and  St.  Quentin ;  and 
theie  was  no  kind  of  ill  office  which  these  two  neigh- 
bours did  not  practise  against  each  other,  either 
openly  or  secretly.  The  Constable  St  Pol,  who 
acted  a  double  part  between  the  two,  and  inflamed 
their  mutual  enmity,  fell  at  length  a  sacrifice  to  the 
suspicions  of  both.  When  openly  attacked  by 
Louis,  he  took  refuge  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
trusting  to  a  safe-conduct  sent  him  by  that  prince ; 
but  a  bargain  was  already  made  by  which  the  duke 
was  to  give  up  the  constable  for  the  towns  of  Ham, 
Bohain,  and  St  Quentin;  and  Charies  did  not 
scruple  for  such  an  advantage  to  violate  his  ikith, 
and  fix  a  perpetual  stain  on  his  memory.  He  far- 
ther augmented  his  territories  by  seixing  the  dachy 
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of  Guelderland  and  the  doanty  of  Ztttphen;  and 
extending  his  ambitious  views  into  Crcnnany,  he 
laid  siege  to  Nuys  on  the  Rhine,  which  the  troops 
of  the  empire  at  length  obliged  him  to  raise.  For 
the  purpose  of  joining  Burgundy  to  the  Low-coun- 
tries, he  projected  an  invasion  of  Lorraine,  which 
save  occasion  to  a  league  against  him  between  the 
dukes  of  Loirainc  and  Austria,  and  the  Swiss,  that 
ended  in  his  destruction.  He  had  quarrelled  with 
the  Swiss  on  account  of  a  difference  between  them 
and  the  Count  de  Romont,  which  first  arose  con- 
cerning the  seizure  of  a  waggon-load  of  sheep's 
•kins  by  the  count ;  and  although  the  Swiss,  fear- 
ing the  power  of  Charles,  offered  to  restore  to  the 
count  the  territory  they  had  taken  from  him,  and 
deprecated  his  resentment  by  humble  submissions, 
he  cou]d  not  be  diverted  from  exercising  his  venge- 
ance  against  them.  Switzerland  was  at  that  time  so 
poor,  that  its  deputies  represented  to  Charles,  that 
all  he  could  conquer  from  them  would  not  be  worth 
the  spurs  and  bits  of  his  cavalry.  In  1476,  leaving 
Lorraine,  where  he  had  reduced  Nanci  and  other 
places,  Charles  laid  siege  to  Grandson,  a  town 
which  the  Swiss  had  taken  in  the  pais  de  Vaud,  and 
obliged  it  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He  cruelly 
put  to  death  the  whole  garrison  of  700  or  800  men ; 
and  then,  with  a  well-appointed  army,  proceeded 
against  the  Swiss,  who  had  assembled  in  no  great 
numbers  at  the  entrance  of  their  mountains.  His 
vanguard,  moving  to  the  attack,  suddenly  took  a 
panic,  and  by  retreating  occasioned  the  rout  of  the 
whole  army,  with  the  loss  of  all  the  artillery,  and 
camp  equipage.  Such  was  the  simplicity  of  the 
Swiss,  that  they  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
booty  they  acquired.  Pieces  of  silver-plate  were 
sold  by  the  captors  for  pewter ;  and  the  duke's  great 
diamond,  one  of  the  finest  in  Christendom,  was 
offered  to  a  priest  for  a  florin.  Few  men  perished 
in  this  affair,  but  the  disgrace  incurred  by  the  arms 
of  the  duke  greatly  injured  his  concerns.  To  re- 
pair it,  he  speedily  collected  another  powerful  army, 
with  which  he  engaged  the  Swiss  and  their  Ger- 
man allies  near  Morat  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  He 
was  again  defeated,  and  this  time  with  great  loss  of 
men,  the  German  cavalry  having  the  opportunity 
of  pursuing  the  fugitives  to  a  considerable  distance. 
This  event,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  his- 
tory of  Switzerland,  was  commemorated  by  a  char- 
nel-house at  Morat,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  slain 
were  deposited,  with  an  inscription  importing  that 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  having  invaded 
the  country  with  a  mighty  force,  "hoc  sui  monu- 
mentum  reliquit,"  left  behind  him  this  monument 
of  his  exploits.  The  effect  of  these  disasters  on  his 
spirits  was  such  that  he  passed  some  weeks  in  a  sul- 
len retirement,  and  it  was  thought  that  his  mind  ne- 
ver regained  its  former  tone.  Meantime  the  duke  of 
Lo'rraine  recovered  several  places,  and  at  length 
his  capital  of  Nanci.  Roused  by  this  misfortune, 
Charles  assembled  troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Nanci 
in  the  midst  of  winter.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  on 
the  other  hand,'  with  his  German  auxiliaries,  formed 
an  army  to  protect  it.  Charles,  whose  force  was  in- 
adeouatc  to  the  attempt,  and  who  was  fUrther  weak- 
ened by  the  desertion  of  one  of  his  confidential  of- 
ficers, the  count  de  Campobasso,  a  Neapolitan,  was 
in  vain  advised  to  retire.  He  obstinately  persisted 
in  continuing  before  Nanci,  where,  on  January  6, 
1477,  he  was  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  his 
troops  defeated,  and  himself  slain  and  stript  on  the 


field  of  battle.  He  was  fbnr  timet  married,  c 
Margaret  of  York,  sister  to  Edwmid  IV., 
united  him  in  interest  with  that  king  and  his  1 
He  left  by  his  last  wife  a  sole  heiress,  Mary  of  Bv- 
gundy,  who,  after  being  addresaed  by  a  nvnber  of 
princes,  at  length  conveved  her  rich  inheritance  t0 
the  house  of  Austria,  by  ner  marriage  with  tlie  arck- 
duke  Maximilian. 

CHARLES  IV.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  a  piince  re- 
markable for  his  character  and  adventares»  was  the 
son  of  Francis,  count  of  Vandemont,  and  was  bom 
in  1603.  Warlike  and  enterprising,  bat  faithlew 
and  inconstant,  he  acted  the  usual  part  of  a  petty 
sovereign  placed  in  the  midst  of  powerfml  neigh- 
bours, and  by  turns  engaged  in  the  intareeta  of  each. 
His  attachment  to  the  house  of  Austria  haviaf 
drawn  upon  him  the  arms  of  Louis  XI IL,  king  of 
France,  he  was  twice  stript  of  his  dominion*,  which 
he  recovered  by  treaty.  Soon  after,  sweansg  to  a 
,  ne 


peace  in  1641,  he  united  with  the  connt  of  i 
and  declared  for  the  Spaniards.  His  jealoasj  of  the 
prince  of  Cond£  causing  him  to  fall  under  mspicMm 
with  his  new  friends,  he  was  arrested  in  the  Lew- 
countries,  where  he  commanded  a  consideraUe  body 
of  troops,  and  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Antwera^ 
whence  he  was  convoyed,  and  not  liberated  till  fie 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  1662  he  signed  a  treaty 
with  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  he  conveyed  over  to 
that  monarch  the  property  of  his  states,  under  the 
conditions  that  the  princes  of  his  family  should  be 
declared  princes  of  the  blood  in  France,  and  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  levy  a  large  sum  upon  fcts 
subjects.  Repenting,  however,  of  his  bargain,  be 
recommenced  hostilities  with  France,  and  in  eon- 
sequence  was  deprived  of  the  town  of  MarsaL  In 
1670  his  intrigues  caused  him  again  to  be  stript  of 
his  territories,  after  which  he  retired  to  Gcmmxiy, 
and  joined  his  little  army  to  that  of  the  emperor. 
He  was  defeated  by  Turenne  in  1674,  but  after- 
wards besieged  and  took  Marshal  de  Crequi  in  T^e^ 
ves.  He  died  near  Btrkenfeld  in  1675,  in  his 
seventy-second  year.  The  private  conduct  of  this 
prince  was  not  less  versatile  than  the  public.  Da- 
ring the  lifetime  of  his  first  duchess  Nicole,  he  es- 
poused the  princess  of  Cante-croix,  b^  whom  he  had 
children;  and  while  she  was  yet  bving,  he  con- 
tracted himself  to  a  Parisian  lady,  whom  Loots 
XIV.  caused  to  be  put  into  a  convent  The  same 
fate  attended  another  lad^  whom  he  addressed;  and 
finally  he  proposed  marriage  to  a  canoness  of  Poos- 
say,  and  would  have  effected  it,  but  for  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  princess  of  Cante-croix. 

CHARLES  v.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  a  celebrated 
general,  the  son  of  Duke  Francis,  was  bom  at  Vi- 
enna in  1643.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  settle 
him  advantageously  at  the  court  of  France;  bat 
these  failing,  through  the  capricious  conduct  of  his 
uncle,  Duke  Charles  IV.,  he  attached  himself  irre- 
vocaUy  to  the  service  of  the  emperor;  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  made  a  campaign  against  the  Turks 
in  Hungary.  The  Empress-dowager  Eleanora  of 
Gonsaga  designing  to  marry  him  to  her  daughter, 
endeavoured  in  1669  to  procure  his  election  to  the 
crown  of  Poland,  but  without  success;  nor  was  he 
more  fortunate  on  a  second  attempt,  at  a  vacancy 
in  1674.  Meantime  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  general  of  the  cavalry,  and  employed  by  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  first  in  the  reduction  of  the  malcon- 
tents in  Hungary,  and  afterwards  under  Monte- 
cuculi  on  the  Rhine.    On  the  death  of  his  irnde  ia 
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1675  he  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Lorraine  ;  and 
•ooiL  after,   upoa   the  resignation  of  Montecucnli, 
he  aiicceeded  to  the  chief  coounand  of  the  imperial 
mrmy  against  the  French.    The  success  he  met  with 
ia  Tariouf  actions  induced  him  to  attemj^t  the  re- 
covery of  his  hereditary  states f  and  patting  upon 
kis  standards  the  motto   Aut  nunc,  out  mmquam 
(now  or  never),   he  endeavonred  to  force  his  way 
into  Lorraine :  hat  he  was  baffled  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  manhal  de  Crequi,  and  at  length  obliged  to 
abandon  his  enterprise.     The  emperor,  in  the  winter 
•f  1677,  married  lum  to  his  sister  the  queen-dowager 
of  Poland ;  and  he  continued  to  eonlmand  in  Ger- 
tnany  till  the  peace  of  Nimegven.     Nbt  being  able 
At  that  treaty  to  obtain  from  France  the  right  of  en- 
tering  into  possession  of  his  duchy  except  upon 
humiliatiag  conditions,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and 
was   appointed  generalissimo  against  the  Turks, 
•mho  were  assemUed  in  great  force  at  Belgrade  to 
•upport  an  insurrection  c?  the  Honffarians.    Being 
much  inferior  in  numbers,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Vienna,  and  he  could  not  prevent  that  citr  from 
being  invested  by  the  Turks  in  1683.    John  So- 
biesky,  king  of  Poland,  coming  with  an  army  to  its 
relief,  was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  they 
conjointly  defeated  the  grand-visier  and  took  his 
camp.     The  duke  afterwards  saved  the  king  of 
Poland  from  a  total  rout  at  Barcan,  and  aided  him 
the  next  day  to  gain  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Turks,   which  was  followed   by  the  reduction  of 
Oran,  and  of  great  part  of  Lower  Hungary.     He 
laid  siege  to  Buda  in  1684,  but  falling  ill  of  a  fever 
before  the  place,  the  other  generals  thought  fit  to 
raise  the  siege.     In  1685  the  duke,  with  a  much 
inferior    force,   defeated  the  Turks,  wJio  had  atr 
tempted  to  recover  Gran,  aad  then  took  Neuhaasel 
by  storm.    The  consequences  of  his  soocosses  were 
the  retreat  of  the  vixier  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the 
•abmission  of  the  remaining  Hungarian  malcon- 
tents.   The  cajpture  of  Ba&  by  assaalt  was  the 
principal  exploit  of  the  next  campaigiL    In  1687 
the  duke  carried  by  storm  the  fort  which  covered 
the  bridge  of  Esseck;    and  afterwards  gave  the 
Turks  a  signal  defeat  at  Mohats.  He  then  marched 
into  Transylvania,  and  took  possession  of  all  the 
•trong  posts  in  that  province.    Repeated  attacks  of 
fever  at  length  obliged  him  to  quit  those  unhealthy 
regions ;  and  in  16o9  he  was  sent  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  German  armies  which  were  as- 
•embled  on  the  Rhine  to  oppose  the  French.    He 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Mentx,  and  afterwards  in 
that  of  Bonn.    But  his  health  being  now  entirely 
broken,  he  was  stopt  on  his  return  to  Vienna  at 
Weltc  in  Austria  by  a  fatal  disease,  which  in  April, 
1690,  carried  him  off  at  the  age  of  forty-seven, 
greatly  regretted  by  the  whole  empire.  Louis  XXV, 
pronounced  his  eulogy  by  saying,  "  that  his  least 
Quality  was  that  of  prince ;  and  that  he  lost  in  htm 
the  wisest  and  most  generons  of  his  enemies."    He 
left  a  son,  Duke  Leopohl,  who  was  father  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I. 

CHABLES-EMANUBL  I.,  duke  of  Savoy,  sur- 
named  tAe  Great,  son  of  Bmanuel-Philibert,  was 
bom  in  1662.  He  was  of  a  feeble  constitution,  but 
of  a  bold,  restless,  and  enterprising  spirit,  which 
rendered  his  reign  a  busy  series  of  events.  He 
succeeded  his  fether  in  1560 ;  and  in  1585  married 
a  daughter  of  Philip  IL,  king  of  Spain.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  troubles  in  France  during  the 
reign  of  Henxy  III.,  he  invaded  and  took  possession 


of  the  marquisate  of  Salutes,  on  which  occasion  he 
displayed  his  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the  right  of 
arms,  by  striking  a  medal  with  his  effigies  os  nne 
side,  and  ou  the  other  that  of  a  centaur  in  the  act 
of  discharging  an  arrow,  with  the  motto,  Opportune^ 
intimating  that  he  had  seised  the  lucky  moment  for 
his  enterprise.  While  the  affiiirs  of  Henry  IV. 
after  his  accession  wore  a  gloomy  aspect,  the  duke 
of  Savoy  again  practised  his  maxim,  by  the  seizure 
of  several  places  in  Dauphin^  and  Provence,  of 
which  last  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  count. 
He  even  aspired  to  the  crown  of  France ;  but  his 
plans  were  defeated  by  Henry's  final  success  in 
quieting  the  civil  commotions  of  his  kingdom,  and 
die  marquisate  of  Saluces  was  re-4<>mande(l  of  the 
duke.  On  his  refusal,  Lesdiguicres  invaded  Savoy, 
and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  it.  At  length  a 
peace  was  mediated  by  the  pope  between  the  king 
and  the  duke,  by  which  the  latter  was  allowed  to 
keep  Saluces,  but  at  the  expense  of  Bresse  and  Bugoi 
and  some  other  places  on  the  Rhone.    The  duke 


was  a  very  bad  neighbour  to  the  Genevese,  who 
wore  probablv  saved  from  his  attempts  chiefly  by 
the  powerful  protection  of  France.  Not  Minff 
able  to  succeed  against  them  in  open  war,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  forfeit  bis  honour  by  an  attempt  ta 
surprise  the  city  of  (ieneva  in  profound  peace,  ia 
December  1602.  The  Genevese  hung  like  common 
robbers  the  few  prisoners  they  took;  and  made 
heavy  complaint*  throughout  Europe  of  the  trea- 
chery of  the  duke.  He  endeavoured  to  justify  him^ 
self  with  the  Catholics  on  the  plea  of  religious  zeal, 
and  with  the  Protestants  on  that  of  provocations 
received  from  the  Genevese ;  but  the  cause  was  too 
bad  to  admit  of  apology.  He  was  in  his  turn  at- 
tacked by  the  Genevese,  assisted  by  their  auxiliaries 
of  Bern;  and  at  the  peace  which  took  place  ia 
1603,  was  obliged  to  give  satisfaction  to  tne  city.  • 
Unable  to  continue  in  repose,  upon  the  death  of 
Duke  Francis  of  Mantua,  in  1613,  he  attempted  ta 
seise  the  succession,  on  which  he  had  claims,  but 
was  forced  to  restore  what  he  had  taken.  At  the  per- 
soasion  of  the  French  he  afterwards  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Genoese,  over  whom  he  gained  the 
battle  of  Ottagio,  and  took  many  of  their  towns. 
The  interference  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  pro- 
duced a  peace  in  which  both  parties  were  left  in 
possession  of  what  they  held  before  the  war.  Among 
his  projects  were,  that  of  obtaining  the  imperial 
crown  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Matthias; 
that  of  conquering  the  Isle  of  Cyprus ;  and  that  of 
accepting  tne  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  offered 
him  by  the  oppressed  inhabitants :  but  none  of  these 
were  brought  to  effect  He  concluded  with  em- 
broiling himself  with  both  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards, by  an  attempt  to  seise  the  duchy  of  Mont- 
ferrat  on  the  death  of  another  duke  of  Mantua. 
While  engaged  in  this  attempt,  the  French  took 
fVt>m  him  hu  strong  fortress  of  Pignerol,  the  dis- 
grace of  which  loss  was  thooghtto  bring  him  to  his 
grave  in  July,  1630,  after  completing  his  seventy- 
eighth  year.  This  prince  had  many  splendid  quali- 
ties which  fitted  hmi  for  a  higher  station  than  he 
occupied.  He  was  a  brave  and  able  commander, 
an  accomplished  statesman,  eloquent,  sagacious, 
learned,  and  a  patron  of  learning,  magnificent  in 
his  public  edifices,  and  pious,  as  far  as  building 
churches  could  entitle  him  to  that  epithet ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  too  fond  of  war,  addicteato 
women,  unmeasurable  in  ambition,  laitlilcML  in* 
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^f  KD^  SO  close  and  dutnutfu],  that  it  was 
bis  heart  was  as  inaccessible  as  bis  country. 
He  excited  the  enmity  and  suspicion  of  all  fais 
neighbours,  and  brougnt  innumerable  evils  upon 
his  subjects. 

CHARLES.EMANUEL  II.,  duke  of  Savoy, 
son  of  Victor-Amadeus  I.,  succeeded  to  the  so- 
▼erei^tv  in  1638  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Francis- 
Hyacinth,  being  then  onlv  four  years  old.  His 
mmority  was  first  disturbed  by  disputes  concerning 
the  regency ;  and  afterwards  by  the  hostilities  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  took  possession  of  various  places 
.  in  Savoy.  But  the  efforts  of  the  queen-mother,  and 
the  arms  of  her  brother  Louis  XIII.,  at  length  re- 
paired all  losses,  and  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
settled  the  tranquillity  of  Savoy  on  a  firm  basis. 
Thenceforth  the  duke  wisely  confined  his  views  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and 
the  improvement  ox  his  states  by  grand  and  useful 
projects.  He  adorned  Turin  with  some  of  its  most 
magnificent  edifices ;  and  he  perpetuated  his  name 
by  the  great  work  of  penetrating  the  rock  Monte 
Viso  with  an  arched  road  500  geometrical  paces  in 
length,  and  admitting  two  laden  mules  to  pass  a- 
breast.  He  was  brought  to  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity (as  it  appeared  to  him)  of  carrying  his  arms 
against  his  Protestant  subjects  the  Vaudois,  who, 
probably  in  consequence  of  persecutions,  had  com- 
mitted various  outrages.  Their  cause  was  supported 
by  all  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe,  and  hostili- 
ties were  at  length  terminated  by  the  mediation  of 
the  kins  of  France  and  the  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switserland.  His  death,  in  1675,  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  fright  on  seeing  his  son  thrown 
from  his  horse  while  exercising  in  the  menage. 

CHARLES.EMANUEL  III.,  duke  of  Savoy 
and  kin^  of  Sardinia,  was  bom  in  1701,  and  on  the 
resignation  of  his  father  Victor-Amadeus  II.  in 
1730,  succeeded  to  tho  throne.  In  1733  he  united 
with  France  and  Spain  in  the  war  for  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  obtained  a  victory 
at  Guastalla.  At  the  peace  he  was  left  possessor  of 
the  Novarese,  the  Tortonese,  and  other  fiefs  in  the 
Milanese,  He  changed  his  politics  in  the  general 
war  of  1742,  and  allied  himself  with  the  queen  of 
Hungary.  During  the  coarse  of  the  war  he  ex- 
perienced various  fortune,  but  was  for  the  most 
part  successful.  When  peace  was  made,  he  retained 
all  the  territories  he  then  occupied ;  and  thenceforth 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  establishment  of 
useful  domestic  regulations,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  One  of  the  cares  that 
•at  nearest  to  his  heart  was  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
incurred  b]^  the  war,  and  the  consequent  alleviation 
of  the  public  burthens.  The  sensations  he  expressed 
to  a  favourite  in  1763  prove  how  well  he  deserved 
the  rare  felicity  he  then  enjoyed.  "This  day,"  eaid 
he,  "is  the  happiest  of  my  life;  I  have  just  now 
suppressed  the  last  of  the  extraordinary  taxes ! " 
His  prudence  kept  him  f^e  from  the  war  of  1756, 
which  involved  so  many  nations  of  Europe;  and 
be  had  the  glory  of  acting  as  mediator  in  the  peace 
of  1763.  His  attentions  to  improvement  were  car- 
ried into  every  point  on  whicn  the  prosperity  of  a 
state  depends.  He  warmly  promotea  frugality  and 
good  morals ;  and  he  corrected  the  abuses  of  law  by 
a  new  code,  of  which  a  translation  was  published  at 
Paris  in  2  vols.  12mo.  He  was  thrice  married ;  and 
died  in  Februarv  1773,  with  the  character  of  the 
wisest  prince  of  his  time. 


CHARLETON  (Lewis),  an  English  i 
tician  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whom  Bale  calk 
Ludovicus  Caerleon,  and  supposes  to  have  been  a 
native  of  the  town  of  that  name  in  Mo&mouthsfaiic. 
He  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  after  he  had  prosecated 
his  studies  at  each  of  (he  English  universities  was 
made  chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1357.  He  was  pio- 
moted  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford  in  1362^  and 
died  in  1369. 

CHARLETON  (Waltbb),  a  learned  pkvsidaB, 

of  SheMoB- 


was  son  of  Walter  Gharleton,  rector 
Mallet  in  Somersetshire,  and  bom  there  Febraaiy 
2,  1619.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen-kall,  Ox- 
ford, and  haviuff  applied  himself  to  medicine,  hsd 
the  decree  of  doctor  of  that  &culty  confcncd  oa 
him  in  February  1642;  and  soon  after,  he  wBsmade 
one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  Ckarles  L 
Upon  the  decline  of  that  prince's  affairs,  he  n- 
moved  to  London,  was  admitted  into  the  college  of 
physicians,  and  came  into  considerable  practiee 
in  the  space  of  ten  years  before  the  resiormtioD,  he 
wrote  and  published  several  treatises  on  varioas 
subjects.  Those  relating  to  loology  are  ingenioat 
and  learned,  particularly  his  *'Onoinasticon  Zoicon." 
The  others  relate  to  theologry,  natural  history,  na- 
tural philosophy,  and  medicine,  besides  his  treatise 
entitled  "  Cnorea  Gi^antum,"  designed  as  a  refiii- 
tation  of  the  hypothesis  of  Inigo  Jones,  who  ascribed 
the  erection  of  Stonehenge  to  the  Romsuis.  Wood 
tells  us,  that  he  became  physician  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  II.  while  in  exile,  and  retained  that  hononr 
after  the  king's  return.  Upon  the  founding  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  was  one  of  its  first  members,  and 
in  1689  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Coll^  of 
Physicians.  Soon  after,  the  narrowness  of  his  dr- 
cumstances  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  island  of 
Jersey,  where  he  died  in  1707. 

CHARLEVAL  (Gbables  Faucon  db  Rt,  Lord 
of),  a  distinguished  amateur  of  the  muses,  was  bont 
in  1613.  Ihs  conversation  and  writings  were  cha- 
racterized by  sweetness  and  refinement ;  and  Sear- 
ron  said  of  him,  "  that  the  muses  fed  him  only  with 
blano-manger  and  chicken-water."  He  bad,  how- 
ever, a  heart  for  generous  actions.  Being  informed 
that  M.  and  Madame  Dacier  were  going  to  quit 
Paris,  in  order  to  live  cheap  in  the  country,  he 
went  to  them,  and  strongly  pressed  them  to  aeoepC 
of  10,000  livres  in  gold.  Hu  death  was  caused  by 
a  fever,  which  the  physicians  thousht  the^  had  sab- 
dued  by  ftequent  bleedinffs.  Thev  said  to  one 
another,  in  presence  of  Thevenot  the  hinges  libra- 
rian, "The  fever  is  goin^  at  last"  "No,**  said 
Thevenot,  "it  is  the  patient  that  is  going;**  and 
he  died  within  three  houis  after.  A  nnall  coUectipiB 
of  his  poems  appeared  in  1759,  consisting  of  stania^ 
epigrams,  songs,  and  sonnets. 

CHARLEVOIX  (Pbter-Fbahcis-Xavibb  db), 
a  distinguished  writer  of  voyages  and  travels,  was 
born  at  St  Quintin  in  1684,  and  died  in  1761.  He 
passed  some  years  of  his  life  in  foreign  missinm, 
and  on  his  return  he  had  a  principal  concern  in  the 
"Journal  de  Trevoux,"  for  twenty-four  years. 
His  principal  work  is  "  General  History  and  De- 
scri||>tion  of  New  France,"  3  vols.  4ta ;  in  which 
he  IS  very  particular  as  to  the  manners  and  cns- 
toms  of  the  native  Americans,  and  he  is  therefore 
often  quoted  as  a  writer  of  the  best  aathoritj. 

CHARLIER.    See  Gbbson:  * 

CHARLOTTE    ELIZABETH.     See    Eiha 
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CHARLOTTE  AUGUSTA.    See  Matilda. 

CHARLOTTECABOLINBAUGUSTA(Prin. 
cBss  OF  Sazb  Gobouro^,  the  onlv  child  of  George 
IV.  by  his  consort  Carohne,  was  Dom  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1796.  She  was  a  most  promising  child, 
and  went  through  her  studies  unaer  her  various 
preceptors,  in  a  manner  that  displayed  great  intelli- 
^nce  and  acuteness.  A  high  and  untractable  spi- 
vit,  howerer,  marked  her  early  years,  and  a  pride  and 
fiolence  of  temper,  which  abated  but  little  as  she 
advanced  to  womanhood.  When  only  in  her  thir- 
teenth year,  she  tore  off  the  wig  of  her  tutor,  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  mildly  rebuking  her;  and 
when  Queen  Charlotte,  whom  she  appears  always 
to  have  detested,  reminded  her  that  she  had  for- 
gotten to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  handsome 
shawl  which  she  had  sent  her,  and  was  then  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  princess,  she  snatched  it  oft,  and 
threw  it  into  the  fire,  before  her  grandmother's  fkce. 
Though  removed  from  the  protection  of  her  mother, 
she  still  entertained  the  greatest  affection  for  her, 
and  several  times  escape  fh>m  the  custody  of  the 
regent,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  her.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  she  surprised  the  princess  of  Wales 
by  a  call  in  a  hackney-coach.  After  her  mother 
had  left  England  lor  Italy,  the  Princess  Gharlotte 
was  released  from  all  restraint,  and  in  the  following 
summer  made  an  excursion  to  the  coaat,  where, 
being  invited  to  go  on  board  the  Leviathan  man-of- 
war,  she  declined  the  use  of  the  accommodation 
cbair,  saying  to  the  bishop,  "  Do  you,  sir,  take  care 
of  my  clothes,  and  I  will  go  up  the  ladder."  Until 
1814,  the  young  prince  of  Orange  had  been  consi- 
dered as  her  accepted  lover,  but  it  was  now  evident 
that  she  began  to  look  upon  Prince  Leopold  only  in 
tbatUght.  She  was  unitedto  him  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
1816,  and  undoubtedly  gave  him— a  rare  event  in 
state  marriages— her  heart,  as  well  as  her  hand. 
Her  dowry  was  £10,000  per  annum,  by  way  of  pin 
money,  and  £60,000  was  voted  to  the  royal  couple 
as  an  outfit,  together  with  an  annuity  of  50,000 
during  their  joint  lives.  The  Princess  Gharlotte 
died  in  childbirth  on  the  6th  of  November,  1817, 
deeply  and  sincerely  lamented  by  the  whole  nation, 
who  had  looked  forward  to  the  period  of  her  sove- 
reignty with  the  fondest  hopes.  In  person  she  was 
handsome,  and  though  her  temper  was  somewhat 
irritable  and  her  disposition  inclined  to  be  des]^tic, 
diis  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  a  highly 
eidightened  mind,  the  warmest  affections,  and  the 
most  boundless  benevolence. 

GHARMiS,  an  ancient  physician,  distinguished 
for  the  singularities  of  his  practice,  ¥ras  settled  at 
Marseilles,  which  place  he  left  in  the  reign  of  Nero 
tor  Rome.  By  attacking  the  systems  of  other  phy- 
sicians, he  established  his  own,  so  far  as  to  attain 
great  vogue  in  his  profession.  He  particularly  op- 
posed the  practice  of  warm-bathiuff,  and  directed 
the  cold-bath  in  its  stead.  So  fashionable  did  its 
use  become  through  his  authority,  that  the  elder 
Pliny,  who  lived  at  the  time,  asserts  (lib.  xxix.), 
**  I  have  myself  seen  old  men,  of  consular  dignity, 
submit  blindly  to  the  extravagant  directions  of  this 
physician,  and  glory  in  ]>lunging  into  the  cold-bath 
in  ^e  very  depth  of  winter."  "  Even  Seneca," 
adds  Pliuy,  **with  all  his  wisdom,  joined  in  this 
boast"  Gharmis,  like  most  of  his  character,  took 
care  to  be  well  paid  for  his  services.  He  is  said  to 
have  received  from  a  provincial,  for  attendance 
during  one  illness  and  a  relapse,  a  sum  equal  to 


£1600  or  £1700  sterling.     No  writings  of  his  are 
known. 

GHARNACE  (Hbrculbs-Gibard,  Baron  de), 
an  eminent  negotiator,  was  the  son  of  a  counsellor 
in  the  parliament  of  Brittany.  He  followed  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  ^tinguished  himself  on  se- 
veral occasions.  His  reputation  caused  Gardinal 
de  Richelieu,  in  1628,  to  appoint  him  to  the  em- 
bassy to  Sweden,  where  he  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Berwald  in  1631  with  Gustavus  Adolphus.  -  He  was 
likewise  employed  to  negotiate  with  Denmark,  Po- 
land, and  Bavaria ;  and  in  1634  he  signed  the  treaties 
of  the  Hague,  which  determined  the  states-general,  in 
consequence  of  assistance  from  France,  to  reject 
the  proposal  of  a  truce  with  the  Spaniards.  The 
command  of  a  regiment  of  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse, 
raised  on  this  occasion  by  the  king  of  France,  was 
given  to  Gharnac^,  who,  uniting  the  military  with 
the  diplomatic  character,  accompanied  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  the  siege  of  Breda,  where  he  was 
killed  in  the  trenches,  in  1637. 

GHARNOCK  (Stbphbn),  a  nonconformist  di- 
vine,  was  bom  in  London  in  1628,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dvil  war  between  Gharles  I.  and 
the  parliament,  became  minister  of  a  congregation 
at  Southwark,  and  made  many  converts  by  his  elo- 
quence. He  soon  however  quitted  Southwark  for 
New  GoUege,  Oxford,  of  which  be  became  a  fellow, 
and  in  1652  senior  proctor  of  the  university.  On 
leaving  Oxford  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  preached 
at  Dublin,  but  being  ejected  by  the  act  of  unifor- 
mity, he  returned  to  England  and  preached  for  fif- 
teen years  to  a  congregation  of  dissenters  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  died  in  1 680.  His  works  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  2  vols,  folio. 

GHARNOIS  (Jban  Gharlbs  Lb  Vacher  db), 
a  native  of  Paris,  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal  de»  ThiAtrei,  and  as  the  author  of  some  popular 
romances.  He  afterwards  conducted  the  MSdent- 
teur  newspaper,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
and  was  one  of  the  victims  so  barbarously  murdered 
at  the  Abbaye,  September  2,  1792. 

GHARON  (in  fabulous  history),  a  god  of  hell, 
son  of  Erebus,  and  Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls  of 
the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the  rivers  Styx  and  Ache- 
ron to  the  infernal  regions,  for  an  obelus.  Such  as 
had  not  been  honoured  with  a  funeral  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  his  boat,  without  nreviously  wan- 
dering  on  the  diore  for  one  hundrea  years.  If  any 
living  person  presented  himself  to  cross  the  Stygian 
lake,  he  could  not  be  admitted  before  he  showed 
Gharon  a  solden  bough,  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Sibyl,  and  Gharon  was  imprisoned  for  one 
year,  because  he  had  ferried  over,  against  his  own 
will,  Hercules,  without  this  passport  Gharon  is 
represented  as  an  old  robust  man,  with  a  hideous 
countenance,  long  white  beard,  and  niercing  eyes. 
His  garment  is  ragged  and  filthy,  and  his  forehead 
is  covered  with  wrinkles.  As  aU  the  dead  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  small  piece  of  money  for  their  ad- 
mission, it  was  always  usual,  among  the  ancients, 
to  place  under  the  tongue  of  the  deceased  a  piece 
of  money  for  Charon.  This  fable  of  Gharon  and 
his  boat  is  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  whose  dead 
were  carried  across  a  lake,  where  sentence  was 
passed  on  them,  and  according  to  their  good  or 
bad  actions,  they  were  honoured  with  a  splendid 
buriai   or  left  unnoticed  in  the  open  air. 

GHARONDAS,  a  native  of  Gatania  in  Sicily, 
flourished  about  444  years  B.G.  and  is  said  to  have 
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bMn  a  diaciple  of  Pythagoras.  He  is  knows  as  a 
Icffislator,  having  pwen  a  code  of  laws  to  the  in- 
hwitants  of  Thuniim  in  Magna  Gnscia,  one  of 
which  was  the  oecasion  of  his  death.  He  had,  on 
pain  of  capital  banishment,  forbidden  any  citisen 
to  ap|»ear  armed  at  the  poblic  assemblies;  when, 
being  infonned  one  day,  as  he  letumedfioma  mili- 
tary expedition,  that  there  was  a  tumult  in  a  popu- 
lar aftsembl J,  he  ran  to  qndl  it  withoat  remember- 
ing to  lay  aside  his  twonl.  The  circumstance  was 
pointed  out  to  him ;  upon  which  he  said,  "  Then  I 
will  seal  mj  law  with  my  blood ;"  and  immediately 
plunged  his  weapon  into  his  breast 

CHAPENTIBR  (Jacquss),  bom  in  1524>  at 
Glennont  in  Beanrais,  professed  philosophy  at  the 
college  of  Burgundy,  and  in  1566  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  College. 
Ha  followed  medicine  as  a  profession,  and  was  phy- 
sician to  Charles  IX.,  whom  he  is  accused  at  having 
ancouraffed  to  carry  into  execution  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  He  was  a  rigorous  defender  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  published  several 
works  relating  thereto. 

CHABPENTIER  (Feancis)  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1620,  and  destined  totha  bar;  but  his  love  of 
tranquillity,  and  attachment  to  general  literature, 
prevented  this  design  from  taking  effect  His  repu- 
tation and  connexions  caused  him  to  obtain  admis- 
sion into  the  French  Academy  in  1651,  and  he 
ever  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  its  most  lea- 
lons  memters.  The  great  minister  Colbert  em- 
ployed  his  pen  to  impress  the  nation  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  an  East-India  Company,  which 
he  was  meditating;  and  he  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  abiliW  shown  by  Charpentier  in  his  task, 
that  he  made  him  a  member  of  tne  newly4n8tiaited 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-leUres,  the  nrst 
intention  of  which  was  to  illo9tnte  the  great  events 
of  the  rei^  of  Louis  XIV.  by  a  series  of  medals. 
Charpentier's  critical  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languaffes  rendered  him  a  very  useful  associate  in 
this  underUkirg.  He  wrote,  in  1676,  "  A  Defence 
of  the  Use  of  che  French  Language  for  the  Inscrip- 
tion on  the  Triumphal  Arch ;"  and  in  1683  he  pub- 
lished  two  volumes  *'  On  the  Exrellence  of  the 
Flrench  Language ;"  which,  together  with  some  sub- 
sequent pieces  extravagantly  praising  the  king, 
were  severely  satirixed  by  Boileau.  No  other  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Acadismj  spoke  at  its  head  so 
ollen  as  Charpentier,  who  lived  to  be  iu  dean,  or 
senior  member.  His  last  work,  published  in  1695, 
was  "A  Dissertation  on  the  Excellence  and  Utility 
of  Academical  Exercises."  He  died  in  1702»  after 
comnleting  his  eig^faty-second  year.  Long  after  his 
deaui,  a  collection  of  literary  fragments  attributed 
to  him,  was  published,  under 'the  title  of  **  Carpenta- 
riana,'*  which  is  one  of  the  least  esteemed  among 
the  numerous  compilations  called  the  Ana. 

CHARRI  (Jacquss  Pebvost  db),  a  gentleman 
of  Languedoc,  who  fought  under  Francis  I.,  Henry 
II.,  and  Charles  IX.,  of  France,  was  celebrated  for 
his  bravery  and  strength.  With  a  very  unequal 
number  he  once  defeated  a  bod^  of  300  Gennans, 
and  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword  is  said  to  have  cut 
off  the  arm  of  their  chief^  although  it  was  cased  in 
armour.  Jealousy  of  his  prowess  caused  him  to 
be  assassinated  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1563. 

CHARRIERE  (Joseph  dkla),  an  eminent  sur- 
geon of  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  flourished  towards  the 
end  of  the  levantoenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 


eighteenth  century.     His  wotka  are  **  Tmit4  4a» 
Operations  de  Ciurmgie,'*  esid  "Aimtwie  He«. 
T^todel'Homme." 


▼eiledela' 


T\€ 


superseded  by  subsequent  works^  was  held  in 
having  been 


reputation,    having 

times  in  the  mace  of  twenty  yeaiau 

CHABRON  (Psna),  author  of  ai 
'*  On  Wisdom,"  was  the  son  of  a  bookseRtr  atParia, 
where  ha  was  bon  in  1541.  He  was  eahicaird  tag 
the  law,  which  he  studied  at  Orleans  aadBaum-i^ 
Uking  his  doctor's  degree  in  tha  latter  nnivetatj. 
He  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  parliawMmt  af 


Paris ;  bat  after  attending  tha  bar  Ikn  ar  sis  jtmn^ 
lie  renounced  his  professioov  and  afplying  hmiself 
to  the  study  of  ^vinity,  he  took  priest's  onmn,  and 
became  a  celebrated  preaeher.  Sudk  was  the  i»> 
putation  he  acquired,  that  sereial  biskofa  desired 
toengage  him  as  theological  caaon of  thaadiaichaa{ 
Queen  namrat  nominated  him  her  pieacher  in  on> 
duury  i  and  he  was  in  the  retinue  of  Cardinal  d*Ar« 
magnac,  legate  at  Avignon.  After  an  ahaence  al 
many  Tears  from  Paria,  he  returned  thithier  in  1588^ 
with  the  intention,  in  oonoequence  of  avow,  of  en- 
tering among  the  Carthasiana  in  tliat  city.  TWa 
prior  of  tha  Chartreux,  however,  rafuaed  to  ndmifc 
him,  as  being  too  old  to  adopt  their  discipKne  ;  asid 
for  a  similar  reason,  the  prior  of  the  Cekatinea 
also  rejected  his  application.  Three  ceanistB»  theis' 
upon,  pronounced  him  absolved  ftam  hia  ve«r» 
whence  he  resolved  to  remain  in  the  character  of  n 
seeularpriest  Ha  resumed  his  Auction  of  a  preach- 
er; ana  coming  to  BourdeaBx,  he  there  contracted 
a  very  intimate  friendship  with  the  celebiatad  Mw 
chad  Montague,  whose  philosophicsl  sentiments  ^ 
deeply  imbibed.  In  1594  he  published  his  work, 
entitled  "The  three  Truths;"  which  obtained  tw 
him  from  the  bishop  of  Cahors  the  dignitj  of  grand- 
vicar,  and  a  theologal  canonship ;  and  m  1596  hn 
was  deputed  to  the  general  assembly  of  tha  cVtx^j^ 
and  made  secretary  to  that  body.  In  1600  he  printed 
a  volume  of  **  Christian  Discourses ;"  and  in  1601 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Treatise  on  Wi^ 
dom."  He  went  to  Paris  in  1603,  in  order  to  print 
a  second  edition  of  this  work,  and  died  there  sud- 
denly in  the  street.  Charron  was  a  man  of  mi^ 
blemished  character,  and,  as  ihr  as  can  be  judged, 
sincere  in  the  belief  of  the  reliffion  he  professed  £ 
yet  his  book  on  wisdom  has  caused  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  dangerous  of  freethinkers.  He  has 
met  1  * ' 

«^. 

self  and  the  age.  In  some  placi 
close  a  copyist  of  Montsgne,  whose  Essays  ssay 
certainly  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  the  '^Trea- 
tise on  Wisdom." 

CHARTIER.    See  Alain. 

CHA8LES  (GanooRT  db),  a  misceUaneoos  wri- 
ter, bom  at  Paris  in  1659,  had  a  situation  in  tke 
navy,  and  passed  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  sailmg 
to  Canada,  the  Levant,  and  the  East  Indies,  lie 
possessed  a  good  deal  i^  satire,  which  he  exardsed 
against  the  monks  and  the  bull  Unigenitus.  In 
consequence  of  some  of  these  sallies  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Paris  and  settle  at  Chartres,  where  he  died 
in  1719  or  1720.  His  works  are, «'  L«s  lUustTCa 
Francoises ;"  **  A  Continuation  of  Don  Qoizotte  ;'* 
"  Journal  d'un  Voyage  fait  aux  Indsa  Orientales.'* 
-^here  was  another  Chasles  flourisiied  ahont  thn 
same  period,  Feancis  Jambs,  who  was  tha  cwnfflai 
xif  the  <*  Dictioanaire  de  Jostioe." 


imong  lae  most  aangerous  oi  ireeusiniLers.  om  aaa 
net  with  very  respectable  defenders,  and  his  Uher^ 
>f  philosophising  has  been  thought  cnditable  to  him- 
lelf  and  the  age.    In  some  places  he  has  been  too 
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CHASSE  (Claude  Louis  Dominique),  a  native 
of  Brittany,  oif  a  noble  but  reduced  ftimily,  was  one 
^o^  tlie  most  eminent  onenirsin^rs  at  Paris  from 
1721  to  1757.     He  acted  also  with  great  taste  and 
feeling,  and  both  in  his  private  and  public  character 
was  universally  esteemed.     He  died  October   27, 
1786,  aged  88.  Rousseau  speaks  very  highly  of  him. 
CHASSENEUX  (Bartholomew  de  ),  an  emi- 
BdKit  Isrwyer,  was  bom  at  Ipi  rEv^cpie,  near  Autun, 
In  1480.     After  finiiAiiDg  his  legal  studies  in  Italy, 
be  was  made  master  of  requests  to  Charles  d'Am- 
lioise,  governor  of  the  Milanese,  and  was  employed 
1»7  him  at  the  court  of  Rome.     After  long  exercising 
the  pityfession  of  an  advocate,- he  was  created  a  coun- 
sellor of  tbte  parliament  of  Pai-is  in  153],  and  the 
next  year  was  appointed  first,  or  rather  sole,  presi- 
^nt  t>f  the  parliament  of  Provence.     He  occupied 
ffaia   piost  when,  in   J  540,  this  body  issued  tneir 
bleody  decree  against  the  Vaudois  of  Merindol  and 
t3«ibrieT)et.    Tbesf  poor  people,  condemned  as  pesti- 
lential hereties,  were  industrious  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  f^oval,  and  temperate,  bnt  practised  ceremo- 
wata  of  their  own,  said  prayers  in  me  vulgar  tongue ; 
•ad  bad  ministers  of  their  own  choosing  for  per- 
forming  the  offices  of  religion.  This  dreadful  heresy 
it  was  resolved  to  extirpate  by  fire  and  sword,  and 
Chasteneux  was  compelled  by  office  to  sign  the  decree 
of  the  parliament  He  suspended  its  execution,  how- 
ever, by  delay  and  humane  artifices,  as  long  as  he 
lived ;  and  his  death,  which  happened  in  1541,  has 
been  imputed  to  the  hatred  of  those  who  were  im- 
patient to  begin  the  tragedy  of  persecution ;  though 
the  mode  of  producing  it  by  a  poisoned  nosegay,  as 
related  by  historians,  is  by  no  means  oredible.  The 
wosks    ot  Chasseneux  are,    "A  Commentary  in 
Latin  on  the  customs  of  Burgundy,  and  of  almost 
all  France,"  fol. ;  printed  five  times  during  the  au- 
thor's life^  and  more  than  fifteen  times  nnce,  and 
**  Catalogns  Qlorin  Mnndi,"  &c. 

CHASTELAIN  (Claude),  a  man  remarkable 
for  carioos  knowledge,  especially  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1639.  He  w&i  a 
canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  travelled 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  principally 
with  a  view  to  study  the  usages  peculiar  to  each 
church ;  whence  there  was  no  man  of  bis  time  so 
learned  in  liturgies  and  religions  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. His  reputation  in  this  respect  caused  Harlay, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  a 
commission  for  drawing  up  formularies  for  the  use 
of  his  diocese ;  and  several  other  bishops  requested 
his  aid  in  reviewing,  correcting,  and  altering  their 
breviaries  and  other  chHreh-books,  which  he  per- 
formed with  nniversal  appkuse.  He  rendered  si- 
milar services  to  several  relignious  orders,  the 
offices  of  which  he  himself  compost.  He  published 
a  "  Hagiological  Dictionary,"  which  Menage  in- 
serted in  his  etymologies  ol  the  French  tongue,  and 
in  1705  appeared  his  '*Roman  Martyrology,  translated 
into  French,  with  two  additions  for  each  day,"  &c. 
quarto.  This  contains  only  the  two  first  months  of 
the  year.  It  was  followed  in  1709  by  an  "  Univer- 
sal  Martyrology,"  upon  a  similar  plan.  He  died  in 
1712,  leaving  several  works  in  MS. 

OHASTELET  (Oabriblle  Ehtlib  de  Bre- 
tusil),  marchioness  of,  was  bom  in  the  year  1706. 
Her  understanding  and  beauty  caused  her  to  be 
scQght  in  marriage  by  many  noblemen  <^  distinc- 
tion, among  whom  she  preferred  the  marquis  of 
Ohtmlet  Lomont   lieatenantigeBeral  of  the  had 


forces,  and  of  an  illustrious  family.  Her  education 
was  far  superior  to  that  which  ordinarily  falls  to  the 
lot  of  her  sex.  The  best  ancient  and  modem  au- 
thors were  familiar  to  her ;  but  she  more  particularly 
attended  to  natural  philosophy  and  the  mathematics. 
Her  first  publication  was  an  institute  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  Leibnitz,  under  the  title  of  "  Institutions 
de  Fhystque,"  in  octavo,  addressed  to  her  son. 
The  snblitee  reveries  of  the  German  philosopher  did 
not  retain  their  place  in  her  good  opinion  when  she 
became  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Newton^ 
whose  Principia  she  translated,  and  wrote  a  com- 
mentary upon  that  work.  This  translation  was  not 
published  till  after  her  death,  when  it  was  printed 
under  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  cele- 
brated Clairaut.  She  died  in  the  year  1749  at  the 
palace  of  Luneville.  Her  studies  did  not  seclude 
her  from  the  world.  Voltaire,  who  has  written  a 
short  eloge  on  this  lady,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  po- 
pular work  on  the  elements  of  Newton,  informs  us, 
that  she  mixed  in  all  the  pleasures  of  her  rank,  and 
spoke  of  the  sciences  with  those  learned  persons 
only  from  whom  she  might  expect  to  receive  in- 
struction, and  that  the  ladies  in  her  company  were 
far  from  S03pecting  her  to  t>e  the  commentator  of 
Newton.  Her  memory  was  uncommonly  powerful, 
her  eloquence  ready  and  impressive,  her  taste  f?r 
poetry  and  harmony  correct  and  lively,  and  she  had 
all  that  indifference  for  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude which  characterizes  a  great  mind.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  understood,  that  she  had  no  preten- 
sions to  the  character  of  chastity,  a  defect  which  did 
not  probably  much  diminL»h  her  reputation  in  her 
own  time. 

CHASTBLLU  (Francis  John  Marquis  dx)» 
a  field-marshal  of  France,  well  known  in  1734. 

CHATEAUBRIAND.    See  Appendix. 

CHATEAUBRIANT  (Frances  de  Foix, 
countess  of),  is  known  in  French  history  as  mistress 
of  Francis  I.,  who  left  her  for  the  superior  attrae* 
tions  of  the  Duchess  d'Etampes.  She  was  a  woman 
of  great  courage  and  commanding  aspect,  and  died 
in  1537,  aged  62. 

CHATEAUBRUN  (John-Baptist  Vivien  de), 
steward  of  the  household  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  member  of  the  French  Academy,  acquired 
some  distinction  as  a  writer  of  tragedy.  He  was 
born  at  Angoul^me  in  1686;  and  in  1714  gave  to 
the  public  his  first  piece,  entitled  "  Mahdmct  II." 
He  wrote,  soon  after,  his  best  work,  "  Les  Troy- 
ennes,"  which  has  become  a  stock  play.  He  likewise 
wrote  the  tragedies  of  "  Philoctetes  "  and  "  Astya- 
nax,"  which  are  accounted  to  be  weak  in  point  of 
poetry,  but  full  of  sentiment,  and  skilfully  conducted. 
He  was  received  into  the  academy  in  1753,  and 
survived  to  1775.  His  private  character  was  that 
of  a  true  philosopher,  mild,  virtuous,  tolerant,  and 
disinterested. 

CHATEAUFORT  (Pierre  de  Boyleau,  mar- 
quis of),  was  born  in  France  in  1659,  but  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  general  in  the  service  of  Spain. 
After  having  signalized  himself  on  various  occasions, 
he  was  made  a  colonel  in  the  field  of  battle,  at  the 
afifair  of  Eckeren  in  1703.  He  continued  to  gain 
fresh  laurels  by  his  valour  and  skill  from  that  time 
to  the  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Za- 
mora  in  1741.  He  had  been  made  marquis  of  Cha- 
teaufortiu  1728. 

CHATEAUNEUF  (L'Abbe  de),  author  cff  an 
agreeable  little  book,  oo  the  music  of  the  aAcie&ti 
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entitled,  "  Dialogue  sar  la  Musique  des  AndeiUy' 
written  about  the  year  1705. 

CHATEAURENAUD  (Fmancis  Louis  Rous, 
sblbt),  count  of,  an  eminent  Freneh  naval  officer, 
'  descended  from  an  ancient  fiunfly  in  Touraine,  was 
bom  in  1636.  He  entered  into  the  nary  in  1661, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedition  to  Gi^ii, 
where  he  received  a  wound.  He  afterwards  with  a 
single  vessel  cleared  the  Mediterranean  of  the  Sallee 
pirates.  He  was  made  commodore  in  1673,  and  de- 
leated  young  de  Ruyter  in  1675.  In  1689  he  con- 
voyed a  body  of  French  troops  to  Ireland,  whom 
he  brought  back  in  safety  witn  a  number  of  Irish, 
the  following  year.  During  the  Spanish  succession 
war  he  protected  the  merchant  fleets  of  S^n,  and 
secured  the  West-India  islands.  His  services  were 
rewarded  with  the  post  of  vice-admiral  in  1701,  the 
staff  of  marshal  of  France  in  1703,  and  the  collar 
of  the  royal  orders  in  J  705.  He  died  in  1716,  at 
the  age  of  eighty. 

CHATEL  (Peter  du),  (Lat.  CatUUanus),  an 
ecclesiastic  of  distineuished  learning  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  bom  at  Arc  in  the  Barrois. 
Travelling  for  improvement,  after  having  completed 
his  education,  he  visited  Erasmus  at  Basil,  and  gave 
that  great  man  such  an  opinion  of  his  parts  and 
learning,  that  he  placed  him  with  Froben  as  his 
corrector  of  the  press.  Returning  to  France,  he 
engaged  himself  to  act  as  tutor  to  some  younff  men 
of  Dijon  who  were  going  to  Bourges  to  stuoy  law 
under  Alciatus.  At  that  university  he  studied  law 
and  polite  literature  with  intense  application,  al- 
lowing  himself  scarcely  more  than  three  hours'  sleep 
in  the  night,  which  he  took  on  the  ground,  with  his 
gown  for  his  pillow.  He  attended  the  bishop  of 
Auxerre  as  his  literary  companion  to  Rome,  whence 
He  went  to  Venice,  and  being  there  informed  that 
the  capital  of  the  isle  of  Cypras  was  in  want  of  a 
master  to  teach  the  learned  languages,  he  accepted 
the  post,  and  continued  in  it  two  yean.  Thence  he 
travelled  into  Egypt,  and  through  Jerosalem  to 
Constantinople.  The  uncommon  £nd  of  knowledge 
he  had  thus  acquired  caused  him  to  be  recommended 
to  Francis  I.,  who  was  fond  of  being  attended  bv 
learned  men.  The  king  found  du  Chatel  so  well 
furnished  with  replies  to  the  questions  he  put  to  him 
while  waiting  at  his  meals,  and  at  other  leisure 
times,  that  he  soon  after  made  him  his  reader.  As 
it  was  the  boast  of  Francis  that  he  had  never  met 
with  a  man  of  letters  whom  he  could  not  exhaust  in 
two  years  (not  a  difficult  matter  to  a  royal  qnes- 
Hioner\  du  Chatel  thought  it  necessary  to  resume 
his  close  application  to  study;  and  certainlv  his 
post  was  not  an  easy  one.  He  never  dined,  but 
took  a  piece  of  bread  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
nothing  else  till  his  supper  at  five  in  the  evening. 
Ho  attended  at  the  king^s  going  to  bed,  as  it  was 
his  office  to  read  or  talk  him  to  sleep.  He  himself 
then  slept  for  four  hours  at  the  most,  and  then 
studied  without  intermission  till  the  king  went  to 
his  devotions  at  ten  o'clock.  He  was  also  obliged 
to  allot  some  hours  to  the  instruction  of  the  Princess 
Margaret,  the  lung's  daughter.  Though  such  a  life 
does  not  appear  very  enviable,  du  Chatel,  who  fore- 
saw to  what  court-fevour  might  lead,  was  jealous  of 
any  rivalry  in  his  offiice ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
used  artifice  in  order  to  keep  from  theking^s  person 
William  Bigot,  a  ms^n  of  profound  learning,  who 
had  been  mentioned  to  him.  He  employed  his  in- 
terest, however,  for  the  advantage  of  learning  in 


general,  and  procured  some  usefiil  regnlitiip—  m 
nvour  of  the  professors  of  the  onivenity,  aad  tm 
the  benefit  of  the  royal  library,  of  whicb  be  ins 
made  keeper  after  Bud^.    Wi&  respect  to  tk»  9- 
ligions  diiferenoes  of  the  time,  ha  eecms  to  linm 
been  somewhat  of  a  trimmer.    No  one  kad  abovB 
more  abhorrence  of  the  corruptions  of  tka  oo«flt  af 
Rome ;  and  his  learning  had  caused  him  to  &li  ii»- 
der  the  usual  suspicion  of  favouring  the  new  ons- 
nions;  yet  at  the  court  of  Francis  he  sopportedtks 
practice  of  information  and  inquisition  against  hm- 
resy.    He  disapproved,  however,  of  captnl  pnnieh 
ments,  and  gained  some  ill-will  by  his  mteroeaaions 
for  particular  persons.    He  long  protected  Robert 
Stephens  against  the  attacks  of  the  Sorbotuep  hat 
at  len^  gave  him  up.      He  ¥ras  a   atreaaoas 
maintainor  of  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  dnacfc 
against  the  claims  of  Rome;  and  he  was  Ike  caase 
of  the  assembly  of  Melun,  in  which  instnMzlMas 
were  prepared  for  the  theolonans  deputed  to  the 
conncu  of  Trent     Francis  sSvanced  him.  to  tha 
bishopric  of  Tulle  in  1539,  and  to  thai  of  M4oon  in 
1544    He  prepared  that  monarch  finr  death,  aai 
pronounced  his  funeral  oration.    Heniy  IL  mMdm 
nim  great-almoner  of  France  in  1548»  and  in  maia 
to  keep  him  near  his  person,  translated  him  to  the 
see  of  Orleans.    As  he  was  preaching  in  that  cily, 
he  was  strock  with  a  palsy,  which  being  ■acceadcJ 
by  an  apoplexy,  soon  carried  him  of!^  in  Pebnmy^ 
1552.    He  was  not  only  a  great  scholar,  but  a  veiy 
eloquent  preacher,  and  extraordinary  effecto  an  re- 
lated of  the  moving  powers  of  the  disconnea  he 
pronounced  in  prisons,  hospitals^  and   oonvaUs. 
The  only  writings  he  left  in  print,  were  two  fenenl 
orations  for  Francis  I.,  and  a  Latin  letter  in  the 
name  of  that  lung  against  Charles  V.    Has  life  has 
been  written  by  Peter  GaUand. 
CHATELARD  or  CHA8TELAR  (Pn 


BoscosEL  de),  a  gentleman  of  Danphigny,  giaad> 
nephew,  or  as  some  say,  grandson  of  the  oel^ratod 
Chevalier  Bayard,  is  memorable  for  his 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  first  saw  this  , 
in  France  whilst  she  was  the  wife  of  Francis  1L« 
and  celebrated  in  verse  the  charms  by  which  ho 
was  so  much  strack.  After  the  death  of  Francis 
and  Mary's  return  to  Scotland,  ChastcJaid,  with  al 
t^e  ardour,  of  a  lover,  followed  her,  aadsooa  becasM 
a  favourite  with  Mary  and,  at  least,  the  feaiale  part 
of  her  court  He  had,  at  last,  the  boldness  to  cea* 
ceal  himself  in  the  chamber  of  Mary,  who  pardoned 
him  on  the  discovery ;  but  a  second  ^Utmpt,  which 
the  queen  is  said  to  ha^e  oonntenancedTTed  to  his 
condemnation  to  death.  He  met  his  £ste  with 
great  composure,  and  just  before  his  death,  ciiedoat 
to  the  queen,  "Adieu,  thou  most  croel  and  beaatifiBl 
of  princesses,  which  this  world  holds." 

CHATELET  (Paul  ou  Hat),  k>id  oi;  was  fint 
advocate^eneral  to  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  than 
master  of  requests,  and  finally  counsellor  cf  state. 
In  1635  he  was  president  of  the  court  of  justice  ia 
the  royal  army  under  Louis  XIII.  in  person,  and 
was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  trial 
of  the  Marshal  de  Biarillac;  but  the  marshal  ex- 
cepted against  him  as  his  capital  enemy,  and  an- 
th(  r  of  a  satire  upon  him  and  his  brother,  in  Latia 
rhimed-prose.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  Ck^ 
telet  designedly  suggested  this  rejection  of  him  to 
the  marshal;  and  the  discovery  of  his  artifice  so  ir- 
ritated the  king  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  against  hio^ 
that  he  was  for  a  short  time  committed  to  pti 
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In  order  to  recoTer  conrt  favour,  he  piiQied  in  1584 
*  a  large  collection  of  pieces  in  defence  of  the  king 
and  his  ministers ;  reprinted  with  additions  in  1654. 
Chatelet  was  a  man  of  good  appearance,  of  an  ar- 
dent disposition,  and  an  excellent  speaker.  He 
supported  the  cause  of  his  friends  with  a  manly 
itpirit  Having  spoken  before  the  king  very  warmly 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  who  was 
condemned  for  high-treason,  the  king  said,  **  I  be- 
lieve M.  dtt  Chatelet  would  willingly  give  an  arm 


to  save  the  duke."  "Sire,"  he  replied;  "I  should 
be  happy  to  have  lost  both,  since  they  are  useless  in 
your  service,  provided  I  could  save  one  which  has 
already  gained  vou  battles,  and  might  gain  more." 
Soon  after  beingliberated  fh)m  prison,  being  present 
at  the  king's  mass,  he  observed  that  the  king  af- 
fected to  turn  his  hciid  another  way,  as  not  choosing 
to  look  on  a  man  whom  he  had  treated  harshly.  Du 
Chatelet  thereupon  came  up  to  M.  de  Saint-Simon, 
and  desired  him  to  tell  his  majesty,  **  that  he  par- 
doned him  with  all  his  heart,  and  hoped  that  he 
would  do  him  the  favour  to  look  upon  him."  St 
Simon  delivered  the  message  to  the  king,  who 
nailed,  and  complied  with  the  request.  Du  Chatelet 
tras  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, and  wrote  several  pieces  both  in  verse  and 
prose.     He  died  in  1636,  in  his  forty-fourth  year. 

CHATTBRTON  (Thomas)  was  the  nosthumous 
•on  of  a  person  in  humble  life  at  Bristol,  in  which 
city  he  was  bom  in  November,  1752.  He  was  slow 
in  attaining  the  first  rudiments  of  leaminff;  and  it 
was  not  till  he  had  been  delighted  with  the  illumi- 
nated capitals  of  an  old  manuscript,  that  he  took  to 
learning  his  letters.  All  the  scnolastic  education 
he  received  was  at  a  charity-school,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time  undistinguished,  except  that  a 
pensive  gravity  of  demeanour  assimilated  him  rather 
to  the  man  than  the  boy.  About  his  tenth  year  a 
taste  for  readioe  disclosed  itself,  which  thenceforth 
became  a  kind  oz  ruling  passion.  It  is  not  absolutely 
certain  how  soon  he  began  to  write  verses,  but  he 
had  composed  some  at  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  he 
now  began  to  show  that  ardour  of  mind  and  versa- 
tility of  parts  by  which  he  was  afterwards  so  stronglv 
characterized.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  left  school 
and  was  articled  to  a  scrivener  at  Bristol,  in  the 
lowest  form  of  apprenticeship.  Though  in  this  situa- 
tion he  underwent  much  confinement,  yet  his  lei- 
sure was  great,  and  he  employed  a  large  portion  of 
it  in  literary  pursuits.  It  was  in  the  year  1768  that 
he  first  began  to  attract  notice  from  the  fhiits  of  his 
studies  ;  but  on  this  subject  it  is  necessarv  to  enter 
into  some  preliminary  explanations.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  which  was  founded 
or  rebuilt  by  W.  Canynge,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Bristol,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (the  15th  cen- 
tury), there  is  a  room  in  which  were  deposited  six 
or  seven  chests,  one  of  which  was  called  Mr.  Ca- 
nynge's  cofier.  This  chest  had  formerly  been  se- 
cured by  six  keys,  entrusted  to  different  persons : 
but  in  process  of  time  the  keys  were  lost;  and 
when,  about  1727,  in  coasequence  of  a  notion  that 
the  chest  contained  some  title-deeds,  an  order  was 
made  for  its  examination  bran  attorney,  the  locks 
were  broke  open.  The  deeds  found  in  it  were 
taken  away ;  but  a  number  of  other  manuscripts 
were  left  exposed  to  casual  depredation.  Many  of 
them  were  carried  off;  but  the  father  of  Chatterton, 
whose  uncle  was  sexton  to  the  church,  was  insatiable 
in  his  pluader,  and  removed  basketi  ftill  of  parch- 


ments ;  of  which,  however,  he  made  no  better  um 
than  as  covers  to  books.  Young  Chatterton  is  said, 
soon  aft^r  the  commencement  of  his  clerkship,  to 
have  been  accidentally  struck  with  one  of  these 
parchments  converted  into  his  mother's  thread-pa- 
per, and  on  inquiry,  to  have  obtained  a  remaining 
hoard  of  them  yet  unused.  Whatever  were  the  fact 
of  his  knowledge  of  them,  he  appears  early  to  have 
formed  the  desi^  of  converting  the  circumstance 
into  a  svstem  of  bterary  forgery.  In  the  variety  of 
his  stuaies,  antiquities  had  occupied  a  favourite 
place.  He  dabbled  in  heraldry,  and  made  collec- 
tions of  old  English  words  from  glossaries.  Upon 
the  opening  of  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol,  in  October, 
1768,  a  paper  appeared  in  Farley's  Bristol  Journal, 
entitled,  "  A  Description  of  the  Fryars  first  passing 
over  the  Old  Bridge,"  taken  from  an  ancient  manu^ 
script.  This  was  traced  to  Chatterton ;  and  on 
being  interrogated  about  its  origin,  after  some  va- 
riation of  account,  he  at  length  asserted  that  it  came 
from  the  chest  above  mentioned  in  Redcliffe  church. 
He  next  propagated  a  rumour,  that  certain  ancient 
pieces  of  poetry  had  been  found  in  the  same  place, 
the  authors  of  which  were  Thomas  Canynge,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  his,  one  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest 
Mr.  Catcott,  an  inhidiitant  of  Bristol,  of  an  in- 

2uiring  turn,  hearing  of  this  report,  was  directed  to 
Ihatterton,  from  whom  he  readily  obtained,  without 
reward,  various  poetical  pieces,  under  the  name  of 
Rowley.  These  were  communicated  to  Blr.  Barret» 
surgeon,  who  was  then  writing  a  history  of  Bristol. 
They  met  with  credit,  and  acquired  for  Chatterton 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Barrett  and  Catcott 
He  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole, 
well  known  for  his  curious  researches  in  literature 
and  the  arts,  offering  to  furnish  him  with  some  ac- 
counts of  a  series  of  eminent  painters  who  had 
flourished  at  Bristol,  at  the  same  time  mentioning 
the  discovery  of  the  old  poems,  and  enclosing  two 
small  pieces  as  a  specimen.  To  a  very  polite  reply 
requesting  further  information,  Chatterton  returned 
an  answer  stating  his  condition  in  life,  and  hinting 
a  wish  to  be  freed  from  an  irksome  and  servile  pro- 
fession, and  placed  in  a  situation  more  favourable 
to  the  pursuit  of  elegant  studies.  Mr.  Walpole 
communicated  the  papers  to  Gray  and  Mason,  who, 
without  hesitation,  pronounced  them  forgeries. 
This  occasioned  a  cola  and  monitory  letter  from  him 
to  Chatterton,  which  so  offended  the  high-spirited 
youth,  that  he  immediatelv  demanded  back  the 
manuscripts,  alleging  that  they  were  the  property 
of  another.  Walpole,  then  about  to  depart  for 
Paris,  neglected  to  send  them  back ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn found  a  very  resentftil  letter  from  Chatterton, 
peremptorily  requiring  the  papers,  and  telling  Wal- 
)ole,  *'  that  he  wouM  not  have  dared  to  use  him  so, 
lad  he  not  been  acauainted  with  the  narrowness  of 
his  circumstances.'*  Walpole  then  encbsedthem 
in  a  blanic  cover,  and  thus  the  correspondence  ended. 
His  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  subjected  him  to 
much  obloouy,  and  he  has  been  charBe4with  suf- 
foring  this  flower  of  genius  to  be  blighteaby  neglect, 
and  even  has  been  made  remotely  accessary  to  Chat- 
terton's  unhappy  end.  But  to  this  he  has  very 
properiy  repked,  that  Chatterton  could  appear  to 
him  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  young  man, 
disgusted  with  his  proper  profession,  and  attempting 
to  obtain  his  notice  by  passing  a  forgery  upon  him. 
Whatever  were  the  merit  of  the  pieces,  as  he  hinu 
self  imputed  diem  to  another,  tbey  implied  no  sin- 
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gnlar  abilities  in  him.  The  neglect  of  returning 
Uiem  was,  however,  a  fsuit,  thongh  one  apparently 
of  no  great  consequence.  Chatterton  haa  before 
this  time  commenced  a  correspondence  with  the 
town  and  country  magaiine;  and  various  commu- 
aicattons  txom  him  are  printed  in  the  numbers  for 
that  work  in  1769,  consisting  of  matters  relative  to 
antiquity,  of  extracts  firom  the  pretended  Rowley, 
and  of  pieces  entitled,  **  Saxon  Poems,  written  in 
the  style  of  Ossian.'*  He  also  became  a  very  pro- 
lific writer  in  satire,  particularly  of  the  political 
kind.  In  March,  1770,  he  composed  a  satirical 
poem  of  1300  lines,  entitled,  '*Kew  Gardens,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  abuse  the  pHucess-dowager 
of  wales  and  Lord  Bute,  together  i^ith  the  princi- 
pal partisans  of  ministry  in  Bristol ;  nor  did  he 
spare  some  of  his  own  friends  and  patrons.  His 
character,  indeed,  upon  developing  itself,  dSd  not 
appear  in  the  most  favourable  light  His  confi- 
dence in  his  powers  rendered  him  proud  and  impe- 
rious ;  and  some  of  bis  j^roductions  show  ereat  laxity 
of  principle,  though  it  is  affirmed  that  his  conduct 
was  soificientiy  regular.  He  had  openly  renounced 
his  belief  in  the  Christian  religion,  one  effect  of  which 
was  to  render  the  idea  of  suicide  no  longer  an  ob- 
iect  of  horror  to  him.  A  declared  intention  of  this 
kind  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  leaving  the 
service  of  Mr.  Lambert,  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
apprenticed.  Upon  his  desk  was  found  a  paper,  en- 
titled,  *<Xhe  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Thomas 
Chatterton,'*  in  which  he  avowed  his  determination 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  following  day,  which 
was  Easter  Sunday,  1770.  On  discovering  it,  Mr. 
Lambert  immediately  dismissed  him  from  his  house 
and  service,  in  which  he  had  lived  two  years  and 
upwards  of  nine  months.  As  he  did  not  then  put 
this  threat  into  execution,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
an  artifice  to  obtain  bis  dismission ;  especially  as 
he  had  frequently  before  terrified  Mr.  Lambert's 
mother  and  the  servants  with  similar  intimations. 
He  had  acquired  so  little  law  in  this  situation,  that 
he  was  unable  to  draw  up  a  legal  discharge  from 
his  apprenticeship.  Lonaon  was  now  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  views,  as  the  only  proper  mart  for  his 


abilities;  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Chatterton  has 
Airnished  us  with  his  own  account  of  his  plans  for 
the  metropolis.  "  My  first  attempt,"  said  he,  "  shall 
be  in  the  bteFary  way :  the  promises  I  have  re- 
ceived are  sufficient  to  dispel  doubt:  but  should  I, 
contrary  to  expectation,  find  myself  deceived,  I  will 
in  that  case  turn  medio{j[ist  preacher.  Credulity  is 
as  potent  a  deity  as  over,  and  a  new  sect  may  easily 
be  devised.  But  if  that  too  should  fail  me,  my  last 
and  final  resource  is  a  pisioL"  On  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  applied  to  the  booksellen,  his  former 
correspondents,  and  immediately  engaf^  in  a  va- 
riety of  literary  labours,  which  required  equal 
industry  and  versatility  of  parts.  A  history  of 
Enfflaod,  a  history  of  London,  a  magazine,  essays 
in  toe  daily  papers,  and  songs  for  the  public  gardens, 
were  among  his  actual  or  projected  tasks.  Above 
all,  party  politics  were  his  darling  pursuit  He 
connected  lumself  as  intimately  as  he  could  with  the 
patriots  of  the  day;  and  was  extravagantly  elated 
with  an  introduction  to  the  celebratea  city  magis- 
trate, Mr.  Beckford.  Soon  finding,  however,  that 
money  was  scaroe  on  the  opposition  side,  he  ob- 
iorvea  to  a  friend,  that "  he  was  a  poor  author  who 
could  ^  not  write  on  both  sides  -,*  and  he  was  not 
long  IB  adopting  this  prudential  maxim.     For  a 


time  it  appears  that  he  indulged  himself  in  the  bbhI 
sanguine  nopes  of  attaining  distinction  and  afll^ 
enee  by  the  exertions  of  his  pen ;  and  his  letter*  la 
his  friends  were  filled  with  visional^  prospects  of 
this  sort,  excusable  in  a  youth  not  eichteen.  It  Is 
right  to  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  tendemeas  of  Us 
social  aflbctions,  that  the  prospect  of  being  able  to 
assist  his  ftimily,  and  raise  them  from  their  humble 
sphere,  appears  to  have  given  him  peculiar  pleaaare; 
nor  did  he  omit  to  send  them  litUe  presents  oat  sf 
his  first  gains.  His  taste  for  dissipation,  howevei; 
kept  pace  with  his  hopes ;  and  he  asserts,  that  ^  to 
frequent  places  of  pubhc  amusement  is  as  necessaiy 
to  nim  as  food."  Yet  it  would  seem,  that  with  re* 
spect  to  the  grosser  pleasures  of  sense,  he  still  pro> 
served  a  temperate  restriction.  What  occasioaed 
the  very  sudden  change  in  his  expectations,  does 
not  clearly  appear.  He  probably  found  that  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  ftota  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and 
that  he  must  henceforth  depend  upon  the  booksellen 
for  a  scanty  and  hard-earned  support  This  se- 
verely mortified  his  pride,  and  seems  to  have  dfis- 
gusteid  him  with  his  literary  labours.  He  even 
wished  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  disappointment,  aad 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  very 
undesirable  post  of  surgeonVmate  to  the  coast  rf 
Africa.  The  remainder  of  his  history  is  short  and 
melancholy.  Falling  into  a  state  of  indiceno^ 
which  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  supposing  him  to 
have  continued  his  exertions  even  in  a  UMMferete 
degree,  he  was  reduced  to  the  want  of  necessary 
fbod.  Yet  such  was  his  pride,  that  he  refused  as  a 
sort  of  insult  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  with  his  host- 
ess on  the  day  preceding  his  death,  assuring  her  he 
was  not  hung]^.  This  was  on  August  24,  1770; 
and  he  soon  after  swallowed  arsenic  in  water,  the 
consequences  of  which  proved  fatal  on  the  f—i^ 
day.  He  was  then  in  lodgings  in  Brook-street, 
Holborn,  and  bis  remains  were  interred  in  the  fanry- 
ing-ground  of  Shoe-lane  work-house.  To  enter  into 
more  minute  particulars  concerning  the  moral  cha- 
racter* of  Chatterton  seems  unnecessary ;  but  the 
character  of  his  genius  demands  a  further  discossioa. 
It  seems  agreed  that  its  measure  should  be  taken 
from  the  poems  published  under  the  name  of  Rowley; 
for  that  they  are  really  the  product  of  the  age  and 
person  to  whom  he  attributed  them,  is  a  suppositisa 
now  abandoned  by  all  who  pretend  to  literary  dis- 
cernment "  Rowley's  Poems"  were  first  collected ia 
an  octavo  volume  by  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  and  afierwaids 
splendidly  published  in  quarto  by  Dean  Milies,  Pi«^ 
sident  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  They  consist 
of  pieces  of  all  the  principal  classes  of  poetical  com- 
position; tragedies,  lyric  and  heroic  poems,  pss- 
torals,  epistles,  ballads,  &c.  Many  of  them  abound 
in  sublimity  and  beauty,  and  display  wonderfol 
powers  of  imagination  and  &cility  of  composition; 
but  there  is  also  much  of  the  commonplace  flatneM, 
and  extravagance,  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
juvenile  writer,  whose  fertility  vras  greater  than  his 
judgment,  and  who  had  fed  his  mind  upon  stoits 
collected  with  more  avidity  than  choice.  Yet  they 
must  ever  be  looked  upon  as  very  extraoidiiisiy 
productions  of  a  boy,  and  will  perpetuate  the  name 
ol  Chatterton  among  those  of  the  most  remarkahle 
examples  of  premature  genius.  Of  his  avowed 
writings  a  miscellaneous  volume  was  pnhUshed  in 
1778,  followed  by  a  supplement  in  1786.  Thcs^ 
though  upon  the  whole  mferior  to  his  Rowley,  dip* 
play  the  same  versatility  and  quickness  of  pait% 
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CSHAUGER  (GsoryKtT),  ike  earlfitfit  EnglUAi 

Cet  who  U  dttUtled  to  the  hosour  of  a  classic  in  the 
isuage,  the  great  improver  of  its  vertification 
and  enrii^er  of  its  diction,  was  bora,  probably  at 
iKmdon,  in  1328.    Notwithatmnding  the  researches 
of  hia  nnrnerons  biographers,  his  parentage,  and 
t^  circumstances  of  hia  education  and  early  life, 
/emain    involred  in    obscurity.      It  is  generally 
aneed  that  he  studied  in  both  unirersitiei,  first  in 
Cambridge,  then  in  Oxford ;  yet  his  most  learned 
commentator,  Mr.  Tyiwhit,  seems  to  think  these 
fiicta  very  imcertain.    That  he  acquired  a  very  en- 
larged ac(^uaitit4nce  with  the  scholastic  learning  of 
the  ago  IS,    however,  sufficiently  proved  by   his 
writings ;  and  he  forther  improved  hhttself  by  tta* 
TcAs  ^roneh  France  and  the  Low-countries.    On 
his  return,  he  is  supposed  to  have  for  a  time  purstred 
tlie  stady  of  law  at  tne  Temple;  but  his  final  desti- 
nation was  the  court,  ^here  he  fiist  obtained  the 
^o«t  of  vaiettus  or  veoman  to  the  king,  Edward  III. 
He  had  already  mstinguiBhed  hhnself  as  a  poet,  a 
qaaUtY  that  was  likely  to  recommend  htm  to  that 
iBAgnmtibnt  prince,  who  was  a  patron  of  letters. 
Re  seems,  however,  to  have  placed  the  chief  hopes 
of  his  fbrtune  on  the  friendship  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster;  the  sister  of  whose  mistress, 
and  subsequent  wife,  Catharine  Swynford,  he  mar- 
ried in  1300,  and  thencefbrth  made  a  speedy  pro- 
grtm  at  court.    We  find  him  some  years  after,  pre- 
sented with  an   annuity  fVom  the  Exchequer  of 
twenty  "marks,  which  sum  was  doubled  on  his  being 
appointed  gentleman  of  the  kin?*!  privy-chamber. 
In  1372  he  was  sent,  together  wiUi  some  other  per- 
sons, as  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  on  a  matter  of  public  concern,  and  soon 
after  his  return,  was  rewarded  with  the  lucrative 
post  of  comptroller  of  the  customs  in  the  port  of 
London  for  wool  and  hides ;  and  various  other  pe- 
^niary  fttvours  Were  conferred  upon  him,  which 
enabled  him  to  live  in  a  dignified  style.    These 
public  employments,  however,  did  not  cause  him 
to  renounce  hu  literary  pursuits ;  for  several  of  bis 
poems  were  written  during  the  period  of  his  pros- 
perity and  court-attendance.  Stiu  he  seems  to  have 
considered  the  duke  of  Lancaster  as  his  peculiar  pa- 
tron, in  whose  political  schemes  he  thoaeht  himself 
bound  to  enter  as  a  faithful  and  sealous  dependent ; 
and  the  duke  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  re- 
former  WickliiFe,  Chaucer  employed  his  pen  in  ex- 
posing the  vices  and  ignorabce  of  the  clergy.    The 
hst  public  employment  he  bore  in  Edwara's  reirn 
was  that  of  a  commissioner  to  manage  a  treaty  with 
the  king,  of  France.     On  the  succession  of  young 
Bichard  to  the  crown  in  1377/ Chaucer  obtained  the 
renewal  of  some  grants  made  to  him  in  the  former 
^^s  yet  it  seems  as  if  he  lost  his  office  of  comp- 
troller of  the  customs,  and  It  is  certain  that  his 
■Jfeirs  fell  into  disorder  at  this  time,  since  he  was 
obli^  to  have  recourse  to  the  king's  protection 
againtt  his  creditors.    The  duke  of  Lancaster  him- 
self in  a  few  years  lost  much  of  his  credit  with  the 
king  and  people  from  his  patronage  of  the  Wick- 
liflltNi,  who  were  thought  the  authors  of  the  popular 
oommotioAS  which  disturbed  the  kingdom.     The 
dty  of  London  was  divided  i'fito  two  parties,  one 
favouring  fefermation,  ^e  other  adhering  to  the 
clergy,    Chauder,  who  acted  with  the  former,  made 
htaeiM  so  olmoxibot,  flist  Bit  Robert  KnoUes,  | 


whom  the  king  sent  to  suppress  digtuTbanoea  in 
London,   resolved  to  apprehend  him.    Obtaining 
timely  notice  of  his  danger,  he  fled  to  Hainault, 
and  thence  to  Zealand,  where  he  lived  for  some  time 
in  eoncealoMBt,  and  in  greait  distress.    Retnraiag 
privately  to  England  to  avoid  starviag,  he  wis 
seised  and  sent  to  prison,  when  he  was  tnated  wfth 
great  rigour.     Oners  ot  pardon,  however,  won 
made  him  upon  a  full  disclosure  of  all  he  knew  con- 
cerning the  designs  of  his  party,  with  which  ho 
tboaght  proper  to  comply,  and  thus  obtained  his 
liberty,    hat  aecompaaied  #ith  a  heavv  load  of 
obloqoy.     The    duke    of  Lancaster  withdrew  his 
eountenanee  ftom  him :  and  so  low  was  he  reduced 
that  ho  sold  his  pensions^  and  rotired  to  Woodstock, 
which  had  been  a  favourite  residence  with   him 
during  the  time  of  his  prosperity.     Here  he  calmly 
employed  himself  in  revismg  and  correcting  his 
w¥ilings^  and  applying  to  use  those  stores  of  philou 
sophy  which  stuay  and  reflection  had  enabled  him  to 
accumulate.     In  this  retreat  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  except  the  two  last  years  of  it,  which 
he  spent  at  Donnington-castle.    The  raturn  of  tho 
dake  of  Lancaster  to  court,  and  his  marriage  with 
his  old  mistress,  Catharine  Swynford,  were  fhvour- 
able  ciroumstances  to  the  fortune  of  Chancer,  who 
obtained  a  renewal  of  his  annuity  and  protection, 
and  the  grant  of  a  pipe  of  wine  annually  from  the 
customs  of  the  port  of  London.     The  succession  of 
Henrv  IV .,  the  son  of  his  patron,  to  the  crown,  was 
attended  with  the  renewal  of  his  giants,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  fcH'ty  marks  per  annum  during  life.     It  is 
a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  was  poet- 
laureat  to  this  king,  or  either  of  the  two  preceding, 
since  that  office  was  not  then  in  being.    A  ne- 
cessity of  soliciting  his  causes  in  the  metropolis 
brought  him  from  his  retirement  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  roign,  which  he  did  not  long 
survive.     He  died  in  1400,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster-abbey.  From 
the  preceding  sketch  of  Chaucer's  life,  it  appears 
that  he  was  fhlly  as  much  the  man  of  the  world  as 
the  student;  and  to  the  varietv  of  scenes  in  which 
he  bora  a  part,  is  to  be  attributed  the  varied  cha* 
racter  of  ms  writings.    As  a  courtier,  a  traveller, 
and  a  man  of  pleasure,  he  acquired  an  air  of  gal- 
lantry, and  a  talent  for  rich  and  elegant  descrip- 
tion, which  distinguish  him  f^m  the  dry  and  Scho- 
lastic writers  of  this  nascent  period  of  Enflidi 
poetry;  at  the  same  time,  a  fund  of  serioos  reading, 
joined  with  the  many  occasjjpns  he  had  for  the  exer- 
cise of  sober  reflection,  rendered  him  fit  to  sustain 
the  part  of  the  divine  or  philosopher.    Of  his  vo- 
lammous  works,  by  much  the  greater  number  are 
translations  or  imitations  from   the    French  and 
Italian  writers ;  and  the  accuracy  of  modern  in- 
quiry has  detected  him  as  a  borrower  in  several  in- 
stances where  he  had  formerly  been  tfiought  ori- 
ginal.    It  is  Ihereibre  as  the  enricher  of  his  native 
tongue  by  new  forms  of  dietion  and  versification 
that  his  merit  is  to  be  estimated,  rather  Uian  as  a 
poetical  inventor.     In  many  of  bis  tales,  however, 
are  to  be  found  strong  and  splendid  imagery,  dis- 
played in  gh>wing  and  elegant  diction.    He  both 
conceives  and  expresses  tUngs  like  a  poet;  and 
where  a  mere  copyist  in  the  subject,  he  offcen  at* 
tains  the  force  of  an  original  by  his  manner.    He 
has  also  shown  himself  capable  of  that  universality 
which  denotes  superior  talents ;  and  has  accommo- 
dated his  style  to  the  pathetic  tiud  snUiflH^  as  lat^ 
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pily  as  to  the  humorous  and  satirical.  The  most 
considerable  and  famous  work  of  Chaucer  is  his 
**  Canterbury  Tales,"  a  set  of  stories  connected 
by  the  fiction  of  their  being  told  by  a  company  met 
at  an  inn  in  Southwark,  for  the  purpose  of  a  pil- 
inrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  ^  Becket  at 
CanterbuiT.  These  tales  are  very  various  in  their 
subject ;  tne  merit  of  some  of  them  has  caused  them 
to  be  modernised  by  our  best  versifiers ;  and  Dry- 
den  has  not  disdained  to  transplant  a  few  into  the 
choicest  of  his  poetical  parterres.  The  prolosue  to 
these  tales  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
memorials  of  the  age.  It  contains  a  description  of 
all  the  personages  Arming  the  pilgrim-train,  among 
whom  are  individuals  of  the  most  remarkable  cha- 
racters of  which  society  was  then  composed,  both 
male  and  female.  These  are  delineated  with  a 
strength  and  precision  that  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed, and  form  a  group  highly  interesting  to  the 
student  of  manners. 

CHAUDET  (Antoinb  Denis),  a  celebrated 
French  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  March  1763, 
and  died  19ui  of  April,  1810.  Among  the  principal 
of  his  works  may  be  mentioned  the  statue  of  Peace 
in  the  palace  of  the  Tuillcries.  His  statues  of  Belisa- 
rius,  Cincinnatns,  and  (Edipus,  &c.  are  also  consi- 
dered masterpieces  of  art  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Stouf,  but  studied  for  some  years  at  Rome.* 

CHAUFEPIB  (James  George),  bom  at  Leu- 
warden  in  Friseland,  in  1702,  embraced  the  eccle- 
siastical profession,  and  after  having  been  minister 
at  Fleissingen,  and  elsewhere,  died  at  Amsteidam 
in  1786.  He  wrote  sermons,  letters,  and  essays  on 
theological  subjects,  and  detached  lives  of  emment 
persons ;  but  his  most  important  work  is  his  *'  His- 
torical and  Critical  Dictionary,"  4  vols,  folio,  de- 
signed as  a  supplement  and  continuation  of  Bayle*s 
great  work. 

CHAULIEU  (WiLLiAU  Anpeye  de,  abb«),  a 
French  noet,  was  bom  at  Fontenai,  in  the  Vexin- 
Normand,  in  1639.  An  excellent  education, 
joined  with  quick  natural  parts,  and  an  easy  gaiety 
of  disposition,  soon  rendered  him  the  delight  of  ele- 

Snt  society,  and  in  particular  gained  him  the 
endship  of  the  great  duke  of  Vendome,  and  his 
brother  the  grand-prior  of  Malta.  They  treated 
him  with  familiarity,  and  gave  him  the  management 
of  their  affairs,  which  they  repaid  with  several  be- 
nefices of  considerable  value.  He  also  possessed 
the  lordship  of  Fontenai,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
follow  at  his  ease  the  nleasurable  life  to  which  he 
was  addicted.  The  poetry  by  which  Chaulieu  dis- 
tinguished himself  is  a  mixture  of  the  voluptuous 
and  sentimental,  {uirtaking  of  the  gaiety  of  Ana- 
creon,  and  the  philosophical  ^ood-Jiumour  of  Ho- 
race. Though  he  was  superior  to  what  Pope. has 
denominated  '*  the  mob  of  gentlemen  whovrrite  with 
ease,"  yet  he  is  rather  to  be  classed  with  the  care- 
less men  of  geniui^  than  with  the  masters  of  the  art 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1720.  His  works  have  under- 
gone several  editions,  of  which  the  most  esteemed 
are  that  of  Amsterdam,  in  1733,  two  vols.  8vo.,  and 
that  of  Paris,  in  1774,  2  vols.  8vo. 

CHAULNES  (Albsbt,  Duke  de),  a  French  no- 
bleman, whose  labours  in  conjunction  with  Lavoisier, 
Guyton-Morveau,  and  other  men  of  science,  contri- 
buted to  the  improvement  of  chemistry  during  the 
last  century,  died  in  1769,  aged  fifty-four. 
„CHAUMETTI5  (Pbtbk  Gaspahd),  a  native  of 
Severs,  and  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  shoe- 


maker, after  being  clerk  to  an  attorney  at  P«n% 
was  engaged  to  assist  the  journalist  PradhoBSBSS^ 
and  entered  into  the  troop  of  street-oimtois  fiwiimJ 
bv  Camille  Desmoulins,  at  the  time  of  the  takxap 
of  the  bastile.  He  was  a  member  of  the  winiwft- 
pality  of  Paris,  the  10th  of  August,  1792 ;  and  ia 
September  he  became  attorney  (proeurturj  of  tkit 
commune.  In  May  1793,  the  Monntaiii  patty 
made  use  of  Ghaumette  as  a  grand  instr 
the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists.  The 
which  he  originated  or  actively  sappoitcd, 
cated  the  bratal  wickedness  of  his  dispoeitiMi : 
organised  the  feasts  of  the  goddess  Reason ;  i 
posed  that  those  who  refused  to  serve  in  the  annj 
should  be  collected  together,  and  destroyed  by 
a   cannonade;   recommended  the   erection    ef  a 


moving  guillotine  (guiUotine  aaiMaiite),  ^"^'f^ 
insults  on  the  unfortunate  king  when  ctwfanw  in 
the  Temple;  and  he  it  was  who^ 
with  Hebert,  contrived  the  i 
brought  against  the  queen  on  her  tiiaL  Tie  jea- 
lousy of  Robespierre  prompted  him  soon  after  to  4^ 
stroy  the  Hebertists,  who^  with  their  leader*  i 
sent  to  the  scaffold  March  24th,  1794.  ^' 
escaped  this  proscription,  but  his  &te  was  not  loag 
delayed.  He  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
Luxembourg  prison,  where  he  was  exposed  to  the 
sarcasms  of  Uis  fellow-captives,  to  whose  *^f1rfftfim 
he  had  himself  contributed;  and  on  tbe  ISlkof 
April  1794,  he  suffered  under  tbe  guillotine. 

CHAUNCY  (Maubicb),  an  Eujglish  CartbiuMi 
monk  and  Boman-catholic  historian  of  the  bex- 
teenth  century,  was  tbe  author  of  a  very  ecaxce 
work,  entitied  "  Historic  aliquot  nostri  saeculi  Ibr- 
tyrum,"  &c.  which  was  republished  under  the  tide 
of  "  Innocentia  et  Constancia  victrix,  sive  Coai- 
mentariolus  de  YitsB  Ratione  et  Martyrio  18  C^- 
thusianorum/'  &c.  1608.    He  died  in  1581. 

CHAUNCEY  (Sir  Henbt),  a  topographical 
writer,  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire,  and  educated  st 
Caius-college,  Cambridge.  He  Icit  it  in  1649,  aad 
entering  at  the  Middle  Temple,  resularly  pnrsacd 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II.  in  1681 ;  and  in  1688  was  made  a 
Welsh  judge.  He  was  thrice  married,  and  died 
in  1700.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  "  Hm 
Historical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire;*'  of  which 
an  enlarged  edition  has  been  published  within  a 
few  years  past  bv  B.  Clutterbuck,  Esq. 

CUAUSSE  (MicHAEL-AifoxLo  DB  la),  an  aUt 
antiquary  of  Paris,  went  at  an  early  age  to  Borne* 
to  indulgie  his  passion  for  antiquities,  and  fixed  m 
that  capital,  wnere  he  published  "Musseum  Be- 
manum,^'  a  "  Collection  of  antique  Gems,"  aad 
"  Picture  antique  Cryptarum  Romanamm  k  Se- 
pulchri  Nasonum,"  works  displaying  eiuditicMi  aad 
sagacity,  and  much  valued  by  the  curioua 

CHAUSSEE  (Pbtee  Claude  Nivsllb  db  la), 
a  French  dramatic  writer,  is  considered  as  the  in- 
ventor of  sentimental  comedy  (eomedit  larmiMmmie}, 
introduced  on  the  English  stage  by  Hugh  Kelly,  the 
author  of  False  Delicacy,  and  ndicuM  by  roots 
in  his  Piety  in  Pattens.    Chanssie  died  ia  1 754. 

CHAUvEAU  (Fbancis),  an  eminent  French 
designer  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1613w 
He  produced  his  works  of  the  pencil  and  graver  al 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  had  the  merit  ef 
taking  upon  him  the  support  of  his  destitate  mothCT. 
He  first  copied  the  periormances  of  his  master  La- 
hire;  but  his  genius  soon  led  hia  to  ezecalt  hii 
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own  ideas  in  etchings  with  aqua-lbrtis,  which  he 
wroo^ht  with  great  force  and  spirit,  and  surprising 
r&pidity.  His  talents  early  acquired  him  the  frieod- 
«hip    of  some  of  the  first  wits  of  the  time,  who^ 
about  1630,  used  frequently  to  meet  at  his  house  in 
order  to  converse^n  a  variety  of  subjects.    These 
meetlnics,  held  sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes 
in  another,  gave  rise  at  length  to  the  establishment 
of  the  French  Academy.    Chauveau  was  admitted 
into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 
in  16C3,  and  made  a  counsellor  of  the  first  class. 
In  1664  he  was  employed  by  the  kiuff  to  engrave 
the  series  of  plates  of  the  Carousel,  in  which  he  dis- 
played an  admirable  variety  and  animation  in  the 
attitudes  of  his  men  and  horses.    For  this  work  he 
obtained  a  pension  for  life.     He  engraved  a  great 
number  of  designs  for  the  romances  of  the  day, 
Cyrus,  Fhararoond,  Clelia,  &c  which  he  generallj 
executed  by  way  of  amusement  after  supper.     Hu 
mode  was  to  make  his  children  read  the  stories, 
when  he  catched  the  most  striking  subjects,  and 
traced  his  design  upon  the  plate,  finishing  it  so  far 
before  he  went  to  bed,  as  to  make  it  fit  for  the 
aqua-fortis  next  morning.      The  quantity  of  his 
pieces  is  almost  incredible;  they  consist  of  more 
than  four  thousand,  engraved  with  his  own  hand, 
and  mostly  from  his  own  designs,  and  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  engraved  by  others  alter  his  do- 
signs.      He  died  at  Paris,  in  1676.— Rbmb,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris 
an  1663,  and  when  a  mere  boy  modelled  under  the 
inspection  of  Girardon.    Being  early  left  an  orphan, 
he  was  placed  first  with  a  carver  in  wood,  and  aftcr- 
vtrards  with  Cafiere,  the  sculptor,  who  employed  him 
in  modelling  trophies  for  the  king.  In  this  situation 
be  attracted  the  notice  of  Colbert,  who  gave  him 
lodgings  at  the  Gobelins.     He  was  protected  by  se- 
veral succeeding  comptrollers-general  of  the  build- 
ings, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
was  reckoned  the  first  of  sculptors  for  models  and 
sketches.     After  his  marriage,  a   lodging  at  the 
Louyie  was  given  him :  but  Uus  beins  taken  away 
again  on  some  pretext,  he  was  so  piqued,  that  he  ac- 
cepted an  offer  made  him  of  going  to  Sweden  in 
the  service  of  Charles  XI.  under  the  protection  of 
the  Baron  Tessin.    In  that  kingdom  he  continued 
•even  years,  and  returned  to  France  in  1700,  after 
having  executed  some  works  at  Berlin  in  his  way. 
He  was  munificently  rewarded  by  several  of  ms 
employers,  particularly  the  bishop  of  Metx,  who  kept 
bim  at  work  eight  years  at  his  seat  at  Frescati.  His 
last  employer  was  the  marquis  of  Torci,  who  asking 
him  twice  in  one  day  what  he  expected  for  his 
day's  work,  Chauveau  was  so  hurt  that  without  re- 
plying, he  left  the  house,  and  set  out  on  foot  for 
Fans.    Fatigue  and  chagrin,  together  with  vexa- 
tion at  a  losshe  sustained  by  bank-notes,  threw  him 
j'nto  an  illness,  of  which  he  died,  in  1722,  in  his 
sixtieth  vear, 

CHAUVELIN  (Gbrmain  Louis  dbV  advocate- 
general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  thejprinci- 
pal  confidential  adviser  of  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury, 
was  bom  in  1685,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1762.  He 
was  exHed  in  1737,  in  consequence  of  some  unjust 
accusations,  but  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  capi- 
tal some  vears  afterwards. 

CHAT/VELIN  (Henry  Philip),  abbot  of  Mon- 
tier  Ramey,  canon  of  Notre- Dame,  and  a  counsel- 
lor of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  distinguished  himself 
by  bii  discourses  against  the  Jesuits,  to  the  suppres- 


sion ef  which  body  his  writings  mainly  contributed. 
In  1761  was  published  his  discourse  entitled 
"  Compte  rendu  par  un  des  Messieurs  sur  la  doctrine 
des  Jesuites,*'  which  was  considered  such  a  tri- 
umphant attack  upon  the  Jesuits,  that  medals  were 
struck  in  honour  of  Chauvelin ;  his  portrait  was 
every  where  distributed  in  France,  and  his  victery 
was  compared  to  that  of  David  over  Goliah.  He 
died  14th  January,  1770,  at  the  age  of  54 

CHAVIGNY  (Lbon  lb  Bouthilibr,  Count 
db),  secretary  of  state  under  Richelieu,  and  one  of 
that  minister's  most  active  and  useful  partisans. 
He  retired  from  office  on  the  accession  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  and  died  ai  Paris  11th  October,  1652, 
aged  44. 

CHAZAN  (Charlottx  Saumaiss  db),  countess 
of  Bregy,  jnarried  the  Count  de  Bresy,  in  her  15th 
year,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1603,  aged  74,  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  literary  accomplishments.  She 
corresponded  with  the  most  eminent  personages  of 
her  time,  and  wrote  some  verses  by  the  express  de- 
sire of  Louis  XIY.  Her  works  were  printed  at 
Ley  den  in  1666  under  the  title  of  "Letters  and 
Poems,  &c." 

CHAZELLES  (John  Matthbw),  mathemati- 
cian  and  engineer,  was  bom  at  Lyons  the  24th  of 
July,  1657.  Ho  camejto  Paris,  in  1675,  and  was 
introduced  by  Cassini,  mto  the  Observatory,  where 
he  learned  the  practical  part  of  astronomv.  He  as- 
sisted in  forming  the  ^reat  geographical  planisphere, 
of  twentj-seven  feet  m  diameter,  and  in  continuing 
the  mendian  line  of  France  to  the  southward.  At- 
ter  remaining  five  years  with  Cassini,  he  taught  the 
mathematics  to  the  duke  of  Montemart,  who  pro- 
cured him  the  place  of  hydrography.professor  to  the 
galleys  at  Marseilles,  whilst  holdiing  this  situation 
he  made  a  voyage  to  the  Levant,  and  among  other 
things  measured  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  ana  found 
the  lour  si4e8  of  the  largest  pyramid  to  fiice  exactly 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  He  re- 
ported the  particulars  of  his  travels  on  his  return  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  upon  which  he  was  named 
a  member  of  their  bodj,  in  1695.  A  considerable 
number  of  communications  of  Chazelle*s  appear  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  previous  to 
the  year  1706.  He  died  at  Marseilles,  January  the 
16th,  1710. 

CHEFONTAINES  (Christophbr  db),  (Lat 
A  Capite  FinUium),  a  learned  Franciscan  of  the 
16th  century,  was  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Leon  in 
Briteny.  lie  entered  early  among  the  Cordeliers 
at  a  convent  near  Morlaix  ;%nd  after  completing  his 
literary  and  theological  education  at  Paris,  returned 
to  his  own  country,  and  commenced  preacher.  He 
acquired  great  reputotion  in  this  employ,  and 
through  successive  gradations  arose  to  be  provin- 
cial of  his  order  in  Britany,  in  1562.  Going  after- 
wards to  Rome  as  guaraian  of  his  province,  he 
tought  divinity  in  the  convent  of  Ara  Cseli.  He 
was  chosen  general  of  his  order  in  1571,  and  go- 
veraed  it  duriuff  eight  years  with  ffreac  zeal  and 

Emdence.  In  1579  Pope  Gregoij  XIII.  created 
im  archbishop  of  Csesarea,  In  which  diocese  he  re- 
mained till  1586,  when  he  took  a  journey  to  Flan- 
ders, and  at  Antwerp  converted  a  number  of  here- 
tics. He  himself,  however,  underwent  the  accusa- 
tion of  deviating  in  some  of  his  opinions  from  sound 
orthodoxy,  and  in  order  to  clear  himself,  he  re- 
paired to  Rome,  in  1587,  when  Sixtus  V.  was  pooe. 
The  rapid  changes  in  the  papal  ch«ir  prereatMi  im 
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doctrine  from  being  tokmnly  examined,  bnt  he 
received  marks  of  regard  from  alL  the  five  popes 
whom  he  saw  in  succession.  He  died  in  a  convent 
at  Bome^  in  1595,  at  tbp  a^  of  sixty-three.  The 
most  carioQs  of  his  works  is  entitled  **  De  neces- 
saria  theologis  scholastics  correctione,  "  which 
treats  on  the  single  question,  whether  the  words 
"  This  is  my  body — ^This  is  my  blood,"  were  those 
by  which  Jesus  Christ  consecrated  the  bread  and 
wine  at  his  last  sapper. 

CHEKE  (John),'  an  eminent  promoter  of  learn- 
ing in  England,  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1514, 
and  admitted  into  9t.  John*s-college,  Cambridge, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Butts  to  King  Henry  VIII.  caused  him  to  be 
made  a  king's  scholar,  and  supplied  with  money  for 
travelling  abroad  for  improvement  On  his  return 
he  was  appointed,  at  toe  age  of  twenty-six,  to  the 
professorship  of  Greek,  newly  founded  by  the  king 
at  Cambridge.  In  this  situation  he  made  great  ef- 
forts to  render  the  study  of  that  language  more  po- 
pular, and  to  reform  the  pronunciation  of  it,  which 
called  forth  a  most  dictatorial  edict  from  Gardiner, 
bishop  of 'Winchester,  chancellor  of  the  university, 
forbidding  it  as  an  innovaiiofif  under  severe  penalties, 
and  commanding  a  strict  adherence  to  the  old  and 
received  modes.  In  1544  Cheke  was  sent  for  to 
court,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  education  of  Prince 
Edward,  and  he  appears  also  to  have  given  literary 
instructions  to  the  Princess  Eliiabeth.  He  was  re- 
warded with  a  canoory  in  the  king's  new  college  of 
Christ^hurch,  Oxford,  which  was  afterwards  changed 
for  a  pension.  On  the  accession,  of  Edward  Y I.  an 
annuity  and  several  manors  were  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  he  was  made  provost  of  King's*college, 
Cambridge.  His  interest  at  court  underwent  some 
temporary  shocks,  especially  from  his  connexion 
with  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Somerset;  he  stiU, 
however,  continued  in  his  post  of  tutor  to  the  king, 
who  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  extensive 
knowledge  and  virtuous  principles  by  which  his 
short  life  was  so  honourably  distinguished.  In  1551, 
Cheke  was  knighted,  and  in  the  same  year  he  acted 
as  one  of  the  di^utants  on  the  Protestant  side,  at 
two  private  conferenoes  on  the  subject  of  transub- 
staatiation.  At  the  dose  of  Edward's  reign,  he 
rose  to  be  clerk  of  the  council,  secretary  of  state, 
and  privv-oounsellor.  The  death  of  that  prince  was 
manifestly  a  fetal  blow  to  his  consequence,  as  well 
as  a  threatening  event  to  the  Protestant  religion ; 
and  Cheke  was  therefore  induced  to  enter  into  the 
plan  of  transferring  the  crown  to  Jane  Gray,  to 
whom  and  her  council  he  acted  as  secretary.  On 
the  defeat  of  that  rash  scheme,  he  was  regarded  as 
a  traitor,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  An  indict- 
ment was  drawn  up  against  him ;  but  after  being 
stripped  of  most  of  his  property,  he  received  the 
queen's  pardon,  and  was  set  at  liberty.  Unable, 
however,  to  comply  with  the  ancient  religion,  now 
re-established,  he  procured  leave  to  travel  abroad 
for  a  limited  time.  He  went  first  to  Basil,  thence 
to  Padua,  where  he  directed  seme  of  his  countrymen 
in  their  studies.  Not  choosing  to  venture  back  to 
England,  he  then  settled  at  Strasburg,  whither 
manv  learned  Englishmen  resorted,  and  maintained 
the  ihvtostant  worship.  His  failure  in  returning  at 
the  appointed  time  gave  a  pretext  for  confiscating  all 
his  estate,  so  that  he  was  obliged  for  a  maintenance 
to  lead  a  Greek  lecture  at  Strasburg.  Not  con- 
tMted  with  this  revenge,  the  bigots  to  popery  re- 


solved to  get  his  person  into  their  power.  Ob  fW 
invitation  of  his  former  friends  Lord  Paget  aLod  Sir 
John  Mason,  who  were  become  conveita  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  he  was  induced  in  1556  to  pay  • 
visit  to  Brussels,  where  his  wife  then  was.  He  vaa 
hilled  into  additional  securitv  byiiis  confidence  m 
astrology,  to  the  follies  of  which  he  was  unhappilf 
much  addicted,  and  which  had  assured  him  that  the 
journey  would  prove  fortunate.  By  orders  horn 
Philip  II.  he  was  seized  between  Brussels  and  An- 
twerp, bound,  conveyed  on  board  a  ship,  and  caxned 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  was  detailed  a 
close  prisoner.  He  was  visited  by  priests,  wbo  at- 
tempted to  convert  him,  and  their  argomeiits  woe 
enforced  by  the  concluding  akemative.  **  Coap^ 
or  burn."  The  mind  of  Cheke  was  not  firm  enon 
to  undergo  martyrdom  for  his  principles^  hat  m 
would  gladly  have  saved  himself  the  dis^caee  of  a 

tiublic  recantation.  He  made  a  solemn  sabmissM 
>efore  the  pope's  legate.  Cardinal  Pole,  and  fanmh^ 
requested  to  be  re-admitted  to  the  bosom  of  the  ca- 
tholic church.  He  was,  notwithstandiDg,  obi^ed 
also  to  recant  before  the  queen  and  the  whole ooort; 
for  the  triumph  over  such  a  man  was  too  llalteiiiif 
not  to  be  enjoyed  to  the  utmost.  His  lands  wete 
then  restored;  but  he  was  stiU  subjected  to  the 
mortification  of  being  present  at  the  examinations 
and  convictions  of  the  Protestants.  Thb  treatascat, 
with  his  own  remorse,  so  P^yed  upon  fan  spirit^ 
that  he  pined  away,  and  died  at  the  early  age  o^ 
forty-three,  in  1557,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons. 
Sir  John  Cheke  was  an  accurate  and  elegant  scholar, 
and  well  versed  in  the  best  writers  of  antiqaity,  of 
many  of  whose  works  he  made  versions.  His  nim- 
cipal  original  writings  are  "  The  Huit  of  Sedi- 
tion," "  Two  Latin  EpisUes  on  the  ]>eath  of  Bneer,* 
and  "  An  Heroic  Poem  in  Latin,  on  the  Dceth  of 
Sir  Anthony  Denny." 

CHELONIS,  daughter  of  Leonida%  and  wifeef 
Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta,  was  one  of  the  bright- 
est patterns  of  filial  and  conjugal  duty  upon  reeor^ 
When,  by  the  party  of  Agis,  Leonidas  was  deposed^ 
and  (^eombrottts  raised  to  the  throne  in  bis  steal, 
Chelonis  accompanied  her  fether  to  a  sanctnary, 
joined  in  his  supplications,  and  attended  him  to  ha 
place  of  exile.  Fortune  afterwards  changing,  and 
Cleombrotus  in  his  torn  coming  into  the  power  af 
the  exasperated  Leonidas,  she  joined  her  hiishaBd 
in  his  sanctuary,  and  was  found  sitting  in  moviaing 
at  his  side,  with  her  two  children  at  her  Ibet.  8hs 
pleaded  so  powerfully  for  mercy,  that  Leonidas  obb- 
manded  Cleombrotus  to  rise  and  go  into  banishmwit 
At  the  same  time  he  requested  his  daughter  to  stay 
with  him,  and  enjoj  the  fhiits  of  his  afiectioii.  She 
reftised ;  and  putting  one  of  the  chUdren  into  tlM 
arms  of  her  husband  iriio  was  risen,  whik  she  Isok 
the  other  herself  she  paid  homage  to  the  tatdaiy 
deity  of  the  place,  and  then  went  forth  with  deom- 
brotus  to  exile.  The  date  of  thcae  etenti  iitht 
74th  Olympiad,  about  484  B.C. 

CHELSUM  (Jamss),  an  English  clsrgymu, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  literary  onmniatt  af 
the  historian  Gibbon,  in  1773,  died  in  1601,  i^ 
sixty 

CHEMINAIS  (TiMOLKOw),  an  eminent  preach- 
er, was  bom  at  Paris  in  166^  and  entered  aaHmg 
the  Jesuits  in  1667.  He  preached  with  great  ap- 
plause at  Paris  and  VenaiUes;  and  before  thes^ 
pearance  of  Massillon,  was  accounted  the  Bwk 
touching  and  pathetic  of  the  Prenah  preedMia    Ht 
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disd  in  fait  thiity-eightb  year,  vad  after  his  death, 
three  Tolumea  ot  kis  Sermons  were  collected  and 
f|ubli«hed  by  Father  Bretonnean,  which  have  se?eral 
timaa  been  reprinted.  Cheminaia  Ukewige  wrote 
<*  l.ea  Sentimena  de  Vikik.'*  i691,  12ino.  a  book  of 
devotion,  and  i«  said  to  hava  had  a  talent  for  light 
iuad  familiar  poetry. 

CHEMNITZ  (Martin),  an  eminent  Lutheran 
aainiater,  was  bom  in  1522  at  Britxen  in  the  marche 
of  Brandenburg.  He  ha4  his  early  education  un- 
der Melancthon,  and,  after  the  death  of  his  teacher, 
became  the  most  celebrated  diiine  of  the  Augsburgh 
concession.  He  rendered  himself  particularly  cele- 
brated by  his  "  Examination  of  the  Dscrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,"  a  book  in  four  parts,  ▼aluable 
both  as  an  historical  and  tkooloffical  work.  He 
also  composed  a  *'  Harmony  of  Ue  Gospels,"  and 
other  works.  He  was  thirty  years  a  professor  at 
Brunswick,  where  he  died  in  1586.— -Bogbslaus 
Philip,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Stetin 
in  1605,  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  en. 
tered  first  into  the  service  of  Holland,  and  after- 
wards into  that  of  Sweden,  where  his  merit  raised 
bim  to  the  posts  of  counsellor  of  state  and  histori- 
ographer. Queen  Christina  ennobled  him,  and  ore* 
aented  him  with  the  estate  of  Holstasdt  in  Sweden, 
where  he  died  in  1678.  He  wrote  in  German  a 
"  History  of  the  Swedish  Wars  in  Germany,"  2  vols. 
IbL  1648  and  165a 

CHENIEB  (Mari«  Joseph),  son  of  Louis 
Chenier,  French  consul  in  Turkey,  was  bom  at  Con- 
atantinople  in  1762.  He  wrote  for  the  theatre  se- 
veral tragedies,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  attached  himself  to  the  Jacobin  party, 
•Ad  was  a  member  of  the  mnnicipality  of  Paris  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1792,  and  one  of  the  instiga- 
tors of  the  violence  which  took  place  that  day.  In 
September,  1792,  he  was  chosen  deputv  to  the  na- 
tional convention,  and  appointed  president  in  Au- 
giut,  1795,  when  the  constitution  of  that  year  was 
c:ompleted.  Afterwards  he  became  a  member  of 
tike  council  of  five  hundred,  and  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember he  was  proclaimed  the  fiist  of  French  poets. 
He  successively  displayed  his  devotion  to  the  di- 
rectorial, consular,  and  imperial  governments;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  re-e&cted  a  member 
of  the  council  of  five  hundred  in  1798,  and  in  De- 
cember 1799  he  was  appointed  a  member  olthetri- 
bnnate.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1811.  Besides  his 
works  already  noticed,  he  wrote  *'An  Historical 
sketch  of  the  State  and  Progress  of  French  Litera- 
tnre  since  1789."— ^Amdrbw,  brother  of  the  pre- 
c^dinff,  was  also  born  at  Constantinople,  and  re- 
moved to  Paris  when  young,  where  he  distinffoished 
himself  by  his  writings,  ana  the  excellence  of  his  pri- 
vate chancter.  Having  published  in  the  Journal 
de  Paris,  in  1792,  aome  observationa  on  the  state  of 
France,  which  gave  oiisnoe  to  the  Jacobins,  he  was 
tried  before  the  revolutionaiv  tribunal,  and  being 
condemned  to  death,  waa  guillotined  in  1794,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one.  Hia  brother,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  save  him,  hastened  his  fiite,  exclaim- 
ing at  a  sitting  of  the  le^slative  body,  "If  my 
brother  be  guilty,  let  him  perish."  This  unfeeling  con- 
duct attracted  much  notice,  and  Marie  Joseph  Chenier 
had  many  letters  sent  to  him  from  the  departments 
with  this  epigraph:  "Cain,  restore  to  usthy  orother!" 

CHEOPS  or  CLEOPHES,  an  ancient  king  of 
SfTP^  >*  placed  by  Herodotns  next  in  the  list  to 
Rliwnptiiiitnfc    Diodnnii»  who  oallt  him  Chsmmis, 


E laces  him  the  eighth  from  that  king.  He  it  miA  |o 
ave  begun  his  reign  with  forbidding  the  Egyptiios 
to  offer  any  sacrifices  to  the  goda ;  and  then  to  have 
sent  vast  numbers  of  them  to  dig  stone  in  the  <mar- 
lies  of  Arabia,  and  transport  it  into  Egypt*  when 
he  built  the  largest  of  the  three  great  pyramids. 
Herodotus  tells  an  improbable  story,  that  having 
exhausted  aU  his  treasures,  he  obliged  his  daughter 
to  prostitute  herself  for  money ;  and  that  by  de- 
manding a  stone  from  each  of  her  gallants,  she  her- 
self raiKd  a  small  pyramid.  The  reign  uf  Cheops 
is  asserted  to  have  lasted  fifty  years. 

CHERBURY.    See  HnaanaT. 

CHERON  (Elizabsth  Sophia),  an  eminent 
paintress,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1648.  Her  father, 
Henry  Cheron  of  Meaux,  waa  a  painter  in  enamel, 
of  the  Calvinist  persuasion.  He  favoured hisdaugl^ 
ter*s  natural  inclination  for  the  artaof  design,  and  she 
early  distinguished  herself  by  her  skill  in  poitrast 
and  history  painting.  She  abjured  Calvinism  at  a 
mature  age,  and  thereby  facilitated  her  admission 
into  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  1676,  on  the  n- 
commendation  of  Charles  le  Brun.  Her  talents 
were  not  confined  to  the  arts,  hut  also  embaeed 
music  and  poetry.  She  translated  into  French  veise 
several  psalms  and  sacred  canticles,  and  wrote  some 
other  pieces,  which  were  greatly  esteemed  hy  that 
celebrated  foet  J.  Bant  Rousseau,  and  obtained 
her  a  seat  in  the  Acaaemy  of  Ricovrati  at  Padua. 
At  the  age  of  sixty  she  contracted  a  platonic  mar- 
riage wiUi  M.  le  Hay,  engineer  to  the  xing,  who  waa 
equally  advanced  in  years.  She  did  not  long  sur- 
vive ;  dying  at  Paris  in  1711,  aged  sixty-three.  Of 
her  works,  a  series  of  gems  has  been  engraved,  some 
of  her  own  design,  but  the  greater  part  antique;  also 
a  drawing-book,  and  a  Descent  from  the  Gros4.  Hef 
portraits  and  history  pieces  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  collections  at  Paris. 

CHERON  (Louis),  youngest  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  1660,  was  formed  to  the  art  df 
painting  by  a  residence  of  eighteen  years  in  Italy. 
Returning  to  Paris,  he  executed  several  historical 
works;  but  the  academv  being  barred  against  him 
by  his  adherence  to  the  Calvinist  persuasion,  he 
went  to  England  in  1695,  and  passed  there  the  rest 
of  his  days.  He  was  employed  at  Montague-hoose^ 
Boughton,  Burleigh,  ana  Chatsworth,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  gained  much  credit;  perhaps  throttok 
his  defect  in  colouring.  He  succeeded  best  in  de- 
signing in  small  for  the  engravers  of  hia  time ;  and 
few  books  with  plates  appeared  for  which  he  had 
not  furnished  the  drawings.     He  died  in  1713. 

CHBRUBIK  (Father),  of  Orleans  aatvonomev 
and  philosopher.  Little  is  known  respecting  this  ^^^ 
thor,  who  flourished  abont  1650»  After  having  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  he  waa 
admitted  a  capuchin  friar  in  the  convent  ol  that 
order  at  Orleans.  He  was  the  anthor  of  a  large 
work,  entitled  **  Dioptrique  Ocnlaire,"  ot  ocular 
dioptrics,  concerning  the  theory,  use,  and  me- 
chanism, of  telescopes,  divided  into  three  parts.  li 
is  adopted  with  en^vings  of  instruments  of  the 
anther's  own  designing,  and  was  printed  in  fo^  at 
Paris,  1671.  Another  work  of  hia»  in  two  volwaea 
folio,  was  published  in  1677  and  1681,  unde^  the 
title  of"  La  Vision  parfoite." 

CHERUBINI.    See  Appsnux. 

CHESELDEN  (Wiluam),  an  eminent  Bng. 
lish  surgeon  and  anatomist  was  bom  at  Bncvosa^ii-* 
the-hill  in  LeiceaUrshiie,  in  t|ie  fnx  1688.    Aftar 
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reoeiving  a  common  classical  education,  be  was 
placed  at  an  early  age  with  Mr.  Cowper,  a  cele- 
brated anatomist  of  London,  and  at  the  same  time 
attended  SL  Thomas's-hospital  under  Mr.  Feme 
the  surgeon.  He  made  so  good  a  use  of  his  ad- 
vantages, that  he  began  to  read  lectures  in  ana- 
tomy in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  was  looked 
upon  in  so  respectable  light,  as  to  be  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  the  year  after.  In  1713 
be  published  in  8vo.  his  *'  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body,"  a  work  that  became  very  popular,  and  was 
long  the  favourite  manual  of  the  science  in  this 
country.  Cheselden  read  his  lectures  for  twenty 
years,  during  which  he  was  continually  rising  in 
professional  reputation.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Feme 
as  principal  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's,  and  was  ap- 
pointed consulting  surgeon  of  St  Georve's  and  the 
Westminster-infinnary.  In  fine,  he  became  first 
surgeon  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  was  regarded  as  at 
the  head  of  his  profession.  This  eminence  he  de- 
served by  the  peculiar  attention  he  paid  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  surgery,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  at 
least  in  England.  In  1723  he  published  a  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  high  Operation  for  the  Stone,"  a  me- 
thod which  Cheselden  adopted  with  success,  but 
forsook  it  upon  hearing  of  tne  lateral  method  prac- 
tised by  Ran  in  Holland.  This,  after  many  anato- 
mical researches,  he  at  length  brought  to  resemble 
Frere  Jacques'  second  method ;  and  his  success  in 
it  was  such  as  to  spread  his  fame  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Out  of  forty-two  subjects  cut  by  him  in 
four  years,  he  lost  only  one.  As  he  did  not  pub- 
lish a  description  of  the  process,  an  eminent  French 
surgeon  in  1729  came  to  London  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  seeing  him  operate.  Cheselden  liberally 
imparted  to  him  the  whole  detail  of  his  method,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  not  instruct  any  person 
in  it  till  he  had  laid  it  before  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences.  That  illustrious  body  returned  thanks 
to  Cheselden  for  his  communication,  and  paid  all 
the  expenses  of  the  surgeon's  journey  to  England ; 
and  on  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Suigery  in  Paris,  in  1732,  Cheselden  was  nomi- 
nated the  first  foreign  associate.  In  1728  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  communicating  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  remarkable  case  of  the  restoration  of  sight 
to  a  youth  of  fourteen,  who  was  either  bora  blind, 
or  became  so  earlier  than  all  memory  of  seeing. 
This  has  been  usually  represented  as  a  case  of  sim- 
ple couching ;  but  in  fact  it  was  a  perfectly  new 
operation  devised  by  himself,  in  order  to  remove  a 
very  peculiar  cause  of  blindness,  vis.  that  of  an 
impervious  pupil.  For  this  purpose  he  introduced 
a  needle  with  a  single  cutting  edge  through  the 
•derotic  coat,  and  passed  it  into  the  posterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  through  the  iris,  making  a 
transverse  cut  in  that  membrane  as  he  withdrew  it. 
Thus  the  light  was  admitted  to  the  retina,  which 
was  in  a  capacity  of  being  properly  acted  upon  by 
it;  and  the  affe  of  the  youth  allowing  lum  to 
make  distinct  observations  on  his  newly-acquired 
tense,  the  experiment  gave  rise  to  many  curious 
deductions  respecting  vision.  Not  only  physiolo- 
gists, but  metaphysicians,  as  Locke  and  Berkeley, 
have  referred  to  it ;  and  it  has  established  the  ne- 
cessity of  correcting  one  sense  by  another,  as  sight 
hr  feeling,  in  order  to  fonn  just  conclusions,  in 
1733  Cheselden  pnblished  a  splendid  work  in  folio, 
CAtatled  **Osteogniphy ;  or,  Anatomy  of  the  Bones."  I 


It  consisted  almost  entirely  of  plates,  with  verj 
short  explanations,  and  was  executed  with   great 
beauty  of  drawing  and  engravinjr,  though  not  in  all 
respects  with  accuracy.    It  cafied  Ibrth  a  aeviere 
and  rather  unhandsome  criticism  from  Dr.  DcmglMa, 
which,  with  the  necessarily  high  price  of  the  voiIe, 
seems  to  have  injured  its  sale ;  for  the  author  lost 
a  considerable  sum  by  it     In  1737,   Cheselden, 
havinff  obtained  his  wishes  as  to  fame  and  ftwfaUM; 
retired  to  an  honourable  professional  leisore  as  ear. 
geon  to  Chelsea-hospitsj.      He  added   one  man 
benefit  to  his  art  by  contiibutins  several  vnlaable 
plates  and  remarks  to  Gataker's  Translation  of  Le 
bran's  Operations  in  SuT^ery.     He  survived  u»  the 
year  175^  when  he  was  carried  off  by  a  fit  of  ano- 
plexy  at  Bath,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.    Bciides 
the  works  above  mentioned,  Cheselden  was  the  aa- 
thor  of  some  anatomical  and  chimrgical  papen  m 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.    He  was  an  excel- 
lent operator,  equally  remarkable  for  cookiess  and 
dexterity ;  yet  it  is  said  that  before  he  began  hk 
usual  hospital  business  in  a  morning,  he  betrayed 
considerable  anxiety.    A  French  snrgeon  who  was 
witness  to  his  sensibility,  expressed  great  surprise 
at  it,   especially  as  Cheselden's  favourite  anHBe- 
ment  in  the  evening  was  to  attend  the  exhifas'tioBs 
of  prize-fighters,  then  in  vogue;  a  spectacle  the 
foreigner  could  not  bear.     In   the  ordinary  com- 
merce of  life,  however,  Cheselden  was  friendly  and 
affable,  and  obtained  the  esteem  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Pope  frequently  dined  with  him,  and  speaks 
highly  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Swi(t 

CHESNE.     See  Duchesnb. 

CHESTERFIELD.    See  Stakhopk. 

CHETWOOD  (Knightly),  a  divine,  was  bora 
at  Coventry,  and  died  dean  of  Gloucester,  in  1720. 
His  works  are,  a  Life  of  Wentworth,  earl  of  Bos. 
common ;  a  Life  of  Virgil,  and  preface  to  the  pas- 
torals in  Dryden's  translation ;  the  Life  of  Lyear- 
gus  in  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch,  some  ser- 
mons, poems,  &c.  and  a  speech  in  the  convocntioiL 

CHEVALIER  (Antont-Rodolfh  lk),  a  kain- 
ed  French  Protestant,  was  bora  in  1507,  at  Mont- 
champs  near  Vire  in  Normandy.  He  was  tntor  in 
the  French  language  to  the  princess,  afterwards 
Queen  Elisabeth,  and  remained  in  England  cill 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Going  then  into  Gcr- 
many,  he  married  the  daughter-in-law  of  Tremd- 
lius,  under  whose  directions  he  perfected  hnnaelf  la 
the  oriental  languages.  He  was  invited  to  Stns- 
burg  in  1559,  and  afterwards  removed  to  GeiMPva, 
where  he  taught  Hebrew,  and  published  an  in- 
proved  edition  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Sanct  Pagntnos. 
The  desire  of  revisiting  his  native  country  called 
him  to  Caen,   where  having  lived  some  time  ia 

Ehe  was  obliged  by  the  civil  wan  to  take  tf^ 
n  England.  He  was  kindly  received  by 
»eth,  who  recollected  her  old  tutor ;  Imt  he  rs- 
taroed  to  Caen  as  soon  as  the  religious  diSeiences 
were  settled.  The  fatal  day  of  SL  BaithoiosBew 
again  expelled  him;  and  embarking  for  Bn^bnd, 
he  was  landed  sick  at  Guernsey,  where  he  died  in 
1572,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  translated  from 
Syriac  into  Latin  the  "Targum  Hierosolymitamnn,** 
and  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians :  and  his 
very  exact  Hebrew  Grammar,  entitled  '*  Rndimenta 
HebraicsBlingus,"  in  4to.  was  printed  at  Wittembcif 
in  1574.  He  had  undertaken  a  Bible  in  four  lan- 
guages, but  did  not  live  to  finish  it 
CHEVALIER  (Lewis),  a  celebrated  advorais 
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ia  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  born  aboat  1663, 
«tt  Sainte-Maure  in  Touraine.  He  studied  first  at 
the  Jesuit*8-eoUeg8  at  Tours,  and  afterwards  at 
Paris  j  and  at  a  yery  early  m  he  embraced  the 
ecclesiastical  profession.  After  liaving  passed  nine 
months  in  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  he  became 
steward  to  M.  de  Coligni,  and  after  the  death  of 
that  nobleman,  he  entered  into  the  profession  fbr 
vhich  he  had  been  destined,  that  of  an  advocate. 
In  this  he  obtained  the  highest  reputation ;  nor  did 
lie  confine  his  professional  services  to  the  business 
of  his  clients,  but  held  a  kind  of  lecture  at  his  own 
house  for  the  purpose  of  forming  young  men  to  the 
bar.  He  is  in  consequence  looked  upon  as  the  fa- 
ther of  that  free  and  energetic  style  in  pleading, 
which  has  broken  through  the  restraint  of  cold  and 
forma]  method.  He  was  accounted  peculiarly  happy 
in  reply,  and  none  of  his  contemporaries  equalled 
him  in  that  respect  He  died  in  1744,  in  his  eighty- 
first  year.  His  famous  pleadings  for  the  canons  of 
Rheims  were  printed  in  1716,  12mo. 

CHEVERT  (Fbancis  de)  was  bom  of  obscure 
parents  at  Verdun  on  the  Meuse,  in  1695;  and 
being  early  left  an  orphan,  entered  into  the  army 
at  the  aee  of  eleven.  From  the  rank  of  a  common 
soldier  he  raised  himself  through  every  interme- 
diate degree  to  that  of  lieutenant-general,  without 
a  protector,  and  in  the  face  of  envy,  solely  by  il- 
lustrious actions.  He  devoted  his  whole  soul  to 
the  duties  of  bis  profession,  and  was  equally  re- 
markable for  his  profound  skill  in  tactics,  and  his 
determined  courage.  The  soldiers  placed  the  highest 
confidence  in  him,  and  were  ready  to  follow  him 
to  the  most  desperate  enterprises.  At  the  famous 
retreat  from  Prague,  in  1742,  made  by  the  Marshal 
de  BeUeisle,  Chevert  was  left  behind  with  a  small 
garrison,  with  which  he  held  out  till  pressed  by  fa- 
mine, and  would  not  surrender  at  last  without  all 
the  honours  of  war.  It  was  principally  through  his 
means  that  d*Estrees  gained  the  battle  of  Hastem- 
beck  in  1757;  and  that  Prince  de  Soubise  obtained 
the  marshal's  staff  for  his  success  at  Lauterburg. 
For  these  and  other  great  services  he  was  decorated 
with  the  titles  of  commander  grand-croiz  of  the 
order  of  St.  Louis,  and  knight  of  the  Polish  white 
eagle ;  and  besides  the  rank  of  lieutenant^ffeneral 
obtained  the  governments  of  Givet  and  Charlemont. 
"  The  title  of  marshal  of  France,'*  says  his  epitaph, 
**  wa4  alone  wanting,  not  to  his  glory,  bnt  to  the 
example  he  offered  to  those  who  might  take  him 
fbr  their  model."  He  died  in  1769,  in  his  seventy, 
fourth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ettstache  at  Paris. 

CHEVILLIER  (Andrbw),  bom  at  Pontoise 
in  1636,  studied  theology  at  Paris,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Sorbonne  in  1658.  He  afterwards 
became  librarian  to  that  society,  and  profited  by 
the  advantages  this  place  afforded  him,  to  pursue 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  study.  He  published, 
in  French,  "  The  Orisin  of  Printing  in  Paris,  an 
historical  and  critical  Dissertation,"  and  other 
works,  and  died  in  1700. 

CHEVREAU  (Urban),  a  literary  character  of 
eminence  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Loudon  in  1613.  He  was  appointed  by  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  her  secretary,  and  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  several  princes  of  Germany,  after- 
wards engaged  him  to  reside  some  time  at  their 
courts.  Charles-Louis,  elector-palatine,  nominated 
him  his  counsellor ;  and  during  his  residence  with 

Uaiv,  Bwgr.—  Nos,  99  &  100. 


that  prince,  he  had  a  principal  share  in  converting 
to  the  Catholic  faith  his  daughter  Elizabeth-Char- 
lotte.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  was  chosen  by 
Louis  XIV.  preceptor  to  his  legitimated  son  the 
duke  of  Maine,  whose  secretary  he  afterwards  be- 
came. The  desire  of  a  religious  and  literary  re- 
tirement at  length  caused  him  to  quit  the  court  and 
withdraw  to  his  native  place,  where,  alter  an  abode 
of  twenty  years,  he  died  in  1701,  aged  eighty-eight. 
Cbevreau  was  author  of  various  works,  of  which 
the  principal  are,  a  romance  called  "  Les  Tableaux 
de  la  Fortune,'*  reprinted  under  the  title  of  "  Effeu 
de  la  Fortune,"  in  1656;  "  L'Histoire  du  Monde;" 
'•  CBuvrcs  MeUes;"  and  "Chevreana."  He  like- 
wise wrote  some  comedies,  and  translated  two 
pieces  from  the  English  of  Bishop  Joseph  Hall. 

CHEYNE  (Gbobge),  born  in  Scotland,  in 
1671,  was  originally  designed  for  the  church,  but 
his  attendance  on  the  medical  lectures  cif  Dr.  Pit- 
cairne  at  Edinburgh,  induced  him  to  change  his 
profession  for  that  of  physic.  He  strongly  imbibed 
the  iatro-mathematical  principles  of  his  master, 
and  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  he  went  at  the  age 
of  thirty  to  settle  in  London.  Here  he  published 
anonymously,  **  A  New  Theory  of  Acute  and  Slow- 
continued  Fevers ;"  containing  besides,  explana- 
tions of  the  operations  of  various  medicines,  and 
an  account  of  secretion,  according  to  mechanical 
principles.  He  next  published  a  work  on  abstract 
mathematics,  entitled,  "  Fluxionum  metbodus  in- 
versa;  sivc  quantitatum  fluentium  leges  generalio- 
res;*'  and  soon  after,  printed  a  defence  of  it  against 
the  objections  of  De  Moivre.  These  proofs  of 
scientific  knowledge  gained  him  admission  into  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  wc  find  him  a  member  in 
1705,  the  date  of  his  next  performance,  which  was 
entitled,  "  Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion ;  containing  the  elements  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  the  proofs  for  natural  religion  arising 
from  them."  Meantime  Cheyne  had  been  drawn 
into  a  course  of  irregular  living  with  tavern  com- 
pany, which  had  greatly  injured  his  health.  He 
was  sensible  that  a  total  change  of  diet  and  mode 
of  living  was  the  only  thing  which  could  afford  him 
effectual  relief;  and  he  had  i;esolution  enough  to 
put  it  into  practice  before  it  was  too  late,  lie  also 
drank  the  Bath  waters,  and  derived  so  much  ad- 
vantage from  them,  that  for  several  years  he  pur- 
sued his  profession  at  Bath  during  the  summer,  and 
at  London  in  the  winter.  The  first  fruit  of  his 
personal  and  general  experience  was,  "  An  Essay 
of  the  True  Nature  and  Due  Method  of  Treating 
the  Gout,  together  with  an  Account  of  the  Nature 
and  Quality  of  Bath  Waters,  the  Manner  of  using 
them,  and  the  Diseases  in  which  they  are  proper ; 
as  also  of  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  most  chronical 
Distempers."  This  work  was  several  times  re- 
printed, and  raised  the  author's  reputation.  He 
next  published  an  **  Essay  on  Health  and  Long 
Life,"  which  proved  so  popular,  that,  besides  se- 
veral English  editions,  he  printed  an  enlarged  and 
improved  one  in  Latin,  adding  to  it  a  treatise  of 
the  nature  of  the  animal  fibre,  and  the  diseases 
proceeding  from  its  lax  or  resolved  state.  In  1733 
he  published  his  most  celebrated  work,  entitled, 
**  The  English  Malady  ;  or,  a  Treatise  of  Nervous 
Diseases  of  all  Kinds,  as  Spleen,  Vapours,  Low- 
ness  of  Spirits,  Hypochondriacal  and  Hysterical 
Distempers,"  &c.  With  many  good  practical  re- 
marks,  this  hat  too  manv  deductions  from  false  or 
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dubious  theories,  in  which  the  mechanical  phyti- 
cians-vere  always  too  prone  to  indulge.  Viscidity 
and  acrimony  in  the  fluidd,  and  laxity  in  the  solids, 
are  his  leading  points  of  doctrine.  He  still  in- 
feighs  against  the  too  full  and  gross  diet  of  the  rich 
and  indolent ;  but  judiciously  varied  his  advice  as 
to  regimen  according  to  the  habit  of  body  and  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  In  general,  however,  he 
passed  for  the  great  patron  of  low  living ;  of  which 
his  firiend,  Lord  Chesterfield,  affords  a  humourous 
proof,  in  a  paper  (No.  90.J  of  a  periodical  publica- 
tion, entitled,  "  The  World  Describing  a  Modem 
Symposion,  or  Dining  Club.*'  "  I  must  not  omit 
mentioning  (says  he),  that  my  friend  is  tormented 
with  the  stone,  which  misfortune  he  imnutes  to  his 
having  once  drank  water  for  a  month,  oy  the  pre- 
scription of  the  late  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  by  no  means 
to  at  least  two  quarts  of  claret  a  day,  for  these  last 
thirty  yeara."  The  last-mentioned  work  of  our 
tothor  contains  a  particular  narrative  of  his  own 
case,  drawn  up  with  much  candour  and  opvnness. 
The  remaining  publications  of  Dr.  Cheyne  were, 
"  An  Essay  on  Regimen ;  together  with  five  Dis- 
courses,  medical,  moral,  and  philosophical,"  &c. 
1740;  and,  "The  Natural  Method  of  Curing  the 
Diseases  of  the  Body,  and  the  Diseases  of  the 
Mind  depending  on  the  Body,*»  1742.  His  pro- 
ductions were  much  read  in  their  day,  but  have 
now  given  place  to  newer  writings.  Dr.  Cheyne 
died  at  Bath  in  1742,  in  the  teventy-iecond  year  of 
his  age. 

CHIABRERA  (Gabrixl^,  a  celebrated  Italian 
poet,  was  bom  at  Savona  in  1552.  He  received 
his  education  at  Rome,  and  was  for  some  time  in 
the  court  of  Cardinid  Coraaro ;  but  a  quarrel  with 
a  Roman  gentleman  obliged  him  to  retum  to  his 
own  country.  He  first  made  himself  known  by  his 
Latin  verses ;  but  the  advice  of  his  friends  induced 
him  principally  to  cultivate  Italian  noetry,  of  which 
he  became  a  very  voluminous  ana  much  admired 
author.  Ferdinand  I.  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
sent  for  him  to  court,  and  employed  him  in  com- 
posing some  verses  for  a  dramatic  exhibition  given 
to  the  prince  of  Spain ;  and  afterwards,  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Mary,  who  became  queen  of 
France,  he  committed  to  Chiabrera  the  care  of  the 
poetry  to  be  pronounced  on  the  stage.  For  these 
services  he  was  munificently  rewarded,  and  treated 
with  singular  respect  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  Vincent  Gonsaga,  duke  of  Mantua, 
were  his  next  patrons,  but  nothing  so  much  con- 
duced to  his  reputation  as  the  notice  taken  of  him 
by  Cardinal  Barberini,  who  not  only  addressed 
to  him  an  ode,  but  when  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Urban  VIII.,  honoured  him  with  the  unusual  com- 
'  pliment  of  a  brief,  filled  with  high-flown  praises, 
and  gave  him  an  invitation  to  fix  at  Rome,  which, 
however,  Chiabrera,  through  a  poetic  love  of  free- 
dom and  tranquillity,  decuned.  The  republic  of 
Genoa,  of  which  he  was  a  subject,  was  not  hack- 
ward  in  conferring  honours  and  privileges  upon 
him,  one  of  which  was  that  of  being  covered  when 
he  addressed  the  most  serene  college.  He  died  at 
Savona  in  1637.  Chiabrera  filled  up  in  some  mea- 
sure the  interval  between  the  most  flourishing  and 
the  declining  age  of  Italian  poetry ;  having  had  the 
advantage  of  Ming  conversant  with  the  first,  on 
which  he  formed  his  early  taste,  but  receiving  a 
taint  from  the  latter.  He  aimed,  however,  at  ori- 
ginality, and  says  of  himself,  "that  he  followed  the 


example  of  his  countryman  Columbus,  resolved  to 
find  a  new  world,  or  drown."  The  most  cclebnted 
of  his  compositions  are  his  canxoni,  of  whicb,  uai 
other  lyric  productions,  seven  or  eight  voIdblbs  have 
been  published.  He  was  likewise  a  very  prolific 
writer  in  the  epic  or  heroic  strain;  and  his  **  Italia 
liberata,"  "  Firenze,"  "  Gotiade,  or  Wars  of  tha 
Gothb,  "  "  Rttggiero,'*  and  "  Amadeide,'*  are  all 
poems  of  great  length  and  labour ;  but  both  these  aad 
bis  musiMl  dramas  stand  in  the  class  of  mid  *" 
performances.  A  collection  of  his  most  i 
poems  in  3  vols.  8vo.  was  published  at 
1718  by  the  Abb^  PaoluccL  Chiabrera  was  as  n^ 
markable  for  the  ugliness  of  his  features,  as  for  the 
beauty  of  his  genius,  but  his  morals,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Pope  Urban's  brief^  were  untainted. 

CHIARI  (Joskph),  a  painter  of  consideraUa 
merit,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1654  He  studied  na- 
der  Carlo  Maratti,  and  so  ingratiated  himself  with 
his  master  as  to  be  introsted  by  him  with  finishing 
works  he  had  begun,  and  to  be  recommended  to  new 
employment.  As  he  advanced  in  reputation,  he 
was  employed  in  many  great  historical  works  ia 
churches  and  palaces,  and  likewise  exercised  him- 
self in  fancy  compositions.  He  died  at  Rome  ia 
1727. 

CHICHLEY  or  CHICHELE  (HuiaT)  was 
bom  at  Higham-Ferrers  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
completed  his  education  at  Oxford  where  he  studied, 
besides  divinity,  the  civil  and  canon  law,  of  which 
he  was  created  doctor.  He  was  chaplain  to  Med- 
ford,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  by  whom  he  was  proaaaled 
first  to  an  archdeaconry,  and  then  to  the  chaaceCof- 
ship  of  that  diocese.  King  Henry  IV.  anploycd 
him  in  several  important  negotiations,  and  Pope 
Gregory  XII.  made  him  bishop  of  St.  David's  m 
1407.  Henry  V.  sent  him,  in  1413,  with  the  eari 
of  Warwick,  on  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  France 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  in  1414  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  cocuaoas 
having,  in  a  parliament  holden  at  Leicester  that 
year,  addressed  the  king  to  seixe  the  revenues  of  the 
church  for  the  service  of  the  state,  Archbish^ 
Chichley  employed  his  policy  to  divert  the  stotm. 
He  advised  the  clergy  to  grant  the  king  a  large  mb- 
sidy,  and  then  roused  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  cea- 
^uest  in  the  young  monarch,  by  representing  to  him 
m  an  artful  and  adulatory  speech  the  glory  that 
would  redound  to  him  by  .asserting  his  jost  claim  ts 
the  provinces  of  France^  which  had  belonged  to  his 

Sredecessors,  and  even  to  the  crown  of  that  kiag^ 
om.  He  went  over  to  France  with  the  luog»  and 
was  present  with  him  at  Paris  after  the  samnder 
of  that  capital.  After  the  death  of  Henry  V.  ia 
1422,  the  archbishop  was  commanded  by  the  pre- 
tector  duke  of  Bedford  to  open  the  new  parliamcat 
with  a  declaratory  speech,  in  which  he  tookupea 
him  to  predict  greater  glory  and  prosperity  for  the 
infent  king  than  had  been  attained  by  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  was  nominated  first  privy-coaa- 
sellor  daring  the  minority;  but  he  dioved  no  incli- 
nation to  engage  in  matters  of  state,  and  coBfiacd 
himself  to  his  ecclesiastical  functions.  He  foanded 
a  noble  college  and  a  large  hospital  at  his  hiith- 
place,  Higham-Ferrers,  and  endowed  them  with 
ample  revennes,  which  were  considerably  aug- 
mented by  his  two  brothers  Robert  and  William, 
both  aldermen  of  London.  In  1426  Pope  Martin 
V.  began  to  show  his  displeasure  aipinst  Ghishky 
for  certain  noints  of  conduct  derogatory  Dran  Ihftt 
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^^VecKence  to  the  see  of  Rome  and  devotion  to  its 
interests  which  he  had  vowed  on  receiving  the  pallj 
and  vrhich,  in  reality,  were  contradictory  to  his 
duties  as  a  sabject  of  the  king.  The  matters  of 
complaint  were,  that  he  had  made  no  opposition  to 
the  statute  of  premuntre,  that  he  had  moved  for  the 
annulliog  of  papal  exemptions,  that  he  had  charged 
the  pope  with  a  design  of  extorting  inoney  from  the 
Euglistt,  &c.  The  pope's  resentment  proceeded  so 
Car,  that  he  suspendcKl  the  archbishop's  legantine 
power  ;  and  it  was  thonsht  necessary  to  procure  the 
intercession  of  his  brother  prelates,  and  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  order  to  effect  his  reconcilia- 
tion  with  the  holy  see.  The  commons  even  peti- 
tioned the  king  to  send  a  special  ambassador  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose.  ChicUey  accompanied  these 
intercessions  with  a  very  submissive  letter,  and 
moved  the  repeal  of  the  pnmunire  act>  bat  the  com- 
mons did  not  choose  to  form  any  precise  resolation 
on  the  matter.  This  prelate  had  long  resolved  to 
perpetuate  his  name  by  erecting  a  monument  of 
sratitude  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated.  About 
1437  he  caused  a  laise  building  to  be  ereeted  in  the 
euburbs,  which  he  designed  for  a  college ;  but  dis- 
liking either  its  plan  or  aituatioa  when  finished,  he 
fave  it  to  the  monks  of  St  Bernard  for  a  convent. 
Ee  then  began  a  stately  fabric  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  vrhich  he  liberally  endowed,  and  procured  to 
be  erected  into  a  college  by  the  king's  letters  pa- 
tent, conferring  upon  it  ampk  privUeges.  This  was 
the  colleee  of  All-souls,  one  of  the  noblest  founda- 
tions in  the  university.  He  was  in  other  respects  a 
liberal  benefkctor  to  Oxford;  and  he  likewise  dis- 
played his  munificent  disposition  in  contributing 
considerable  sums  to  adorning  and  improving  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  to  other  public  works. 
He  died  in  1443^  and  was  interred  in  a  monument 
built  by  himself  in  Canterbury  cathedraL 

CHICOYNEAU  (Feanois,  tbb  Eldbu),  an 
eminent  physician,  was  the  son  of  Michael  Chicoy- 
nean,  professor  and  chancellor  of  the  faculty  of  me- 
dicine in  the  university  of  MontpelUer,  at  which 
city  Francis  was  bom  in  1672.  He  was  brought 
Qj»  to  his  father's  profession,  and  succeeded  him  in 
his  posts,  to  which  he  added  that  of  counsellor  in 
the  court  of  aids  at  Montpellier.  At  the  plague  of 
Marseilles  in  1720,  he  was  sent,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  father-in-law  Chirac,  as  one  of  the  me- 
dical missionaries  to  the  a£Bicted  city,  in  which,  by 
his  intrepidity,  he  restored  in  some  measure  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  people.  In  1731  he  was 
called  to  court,  and  made  physician  to  the  royal 
children ;  and  at  the  death  of  Chirac  the  next  year, 
he  succeeded  him  as  first  physician  to  the  king, 
connsellor  of  state,  honorary  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  &c.  He  died  at  Versailles  in  1752. 
His  principal  works  are  what  relate  to  the  plague, 
especially  his  defence  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
contagious,  published  at  Lyons  and  Paris  in  1721, 
l2mo.<^FRANCis,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Montpellier  in  1702,  and  received  Us  elementary 
education  under  his  father.  He  was  then  sent  (o 
the  college  of  Beaavais  at  Paris ;  and  being  destined 
to  the  medical  profession,  he  studied  in  that  city 
anatomy  under  l>tt  V emey  and  Winalow,  and  bo- 
tany under  Vaillant.  On  his  return  to  Montpellier 
he  took  his  deerees  in  medicine,  and  was  nominated 
to  succeed  hu  feither  as  chancellor.  The  office  of 
^lemoastrator  in  botany  was  the  fiist  academic  em- 
floymeBt  assigned  hia^  which  he  filled  with  great 


credit.  He  entirely  renewed  the  Royal  Garden  of 
Montpellier,  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
in  the  intervals  of  business,  examined  the  plants  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  even  pushed  his 
herbalixmg  expe^tions  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees.  He 
presided  with  no  less  applause  at  the  public  courses 
of  anatomy.  In  1724»  tne  Royal  Sticiety  of  Sciences 
at  Montpellier  chose  him  adjunct  for  botuiv ;  and 
on  his  father's  departure  for  Paris,  gave  nUn  his 
seat  as  associate.  His  lather  had  made  over  to  him 
his  office  of  counsellor  in  the  court  of  aids,  on  which 
account  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apply  for  some 
time  to  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  he  qua&fied  Imn- 
self  to  speak  the  language  of  this  profession  almost 
as  readuy  as  that  of  medicine.  In  the  height  of 
reputation,  a  lingering  disease,  the  result  of  an  origi- 
nidly  weak  constitution,  carried  him  eff  in  the  year 
1740. 

CHIFFLET  (John  Jaiiss),  a  physician  and 
man  of  letters,  bom  at  Besan^on  in  ItiSS,  studied 
physic  at  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Padua,  and  on  his 
return  to  his  native  place,  he  was  appoint^  in 
1614|  physician  to  the  city,  inroomoi  his  fother. 
He  was  likewise  raised  to  the  principal  public  offices, 
and  was  deputed  on  affairs  of  importance  to  the 
Archduchess  Isabella^laia-Bugenia,  governess  of 
the  Low-countries.  That  princess  retained  him  4s 
her  physician ;  and  afterwards  sent  him  into  S^ain 
to  King  Philip  IV.,  who  made  him  his  physiman* 
and  gave  him  in  charge  to  write  the  history  of  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Returning  to  Flanders, 
he  became  first  physician  to  the  Cardinal  Ferdinand, 
who  had  succeeded  Isabella  m  the  govamment  of 
the  Low-countries,  and  died  in  1660.  Chifflet,  who 
is  more  known  in  his  literary  than  his  msdioal  ca- 
pacity, wrote  the  antiquities  of  his  native  place  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Vesontium,  eiritas  imperialis,  hltera, 
Seouanoram  metropolis,  &c.  monumentisillustrata," 
ana  other  works. 

CHILDEBERT  L,  the  third  of  the  four  tons  of 
Clovis,  between  whom  his  dominions  were  divided, 
had  for  his  share  the  kingdom  of  Paris,  over  which 
he  began  to  reign  in  511,  while  yet  a  child.  After 
some  years  of  tranquillity,  the  Dowager  Clotilda  in- 
cited Childebert  and  two  of  his  brothers  to  attack 
Sigismund,  king  of  Burgundy,  and  they  defeated 
and  destroyed  him  and  his  fiimily.  Clommir,  king 
of  Orleans,  one  of  the  three  brothers,  however,  feU 
in  battle ;  and  his  dominions  were  taken  possession 
of  by  Childebert  and  Clotaire,  as  guardians  to  his 
children.  Childebert  next  engaged  in  a  religious 
war  against  Amalaric,  the  Anan  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, who  had  married  his  sister  Clotuda,  and  used 
her  ill  on  account  of  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  In  his  maich,  Childebert,  hearing  a  Uh»  re- 
port of  the  death  of  his  brother  Thierry,  king  of  Mets, 
or  Austrasia,  seised  upon  the  capital  of  his  province 
of  Auver|pie,  which,  on  better  information,  he 
quitted  with  shame.  He  was  victorious  against 
Amalaric,  and  brought  back  his  aimy  to  Paris  load- 
ed with  spoil,  particulariy  church-plate,  which  he 
piously  distributed  among  his  own  cathedrals.  His 
next  exploit  was  to  join  with  his  brother  Clotaire  in 
a  plot  against  his  three  young  nephews  and  wards, 
the  sons  of  Clodomir.     Having  by  artibl  pretences 

g>t  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  grandmother 
btilda,  they  sent  to  her  a  sword  and  a  pair  of 
scissars,  bidding  her  choose  for  her  grandchildren 
which  she  pleased.  She  replied,  that  *<she  had 
father  see  them  deaiL  than  shaved;"  en  the  leeej^ 
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tion  of  which  auswer,  Clotaire  immediately  stabbed 
the  eldest.  The  second,  embracing  the  knees  of 
Childebert,  pleaded  so  movingly  for  his  life,  that 
his  uncle,  though  the  author  of  the  desicn,  entreated 
Clotaire  to  spare  him.  But  that  bloody  prince,  re- 
solving that  the  crime  shouU  take  its  mil  effect, 
with  menaces  drove  Childebert  out  of  the  room,  and 
then  dispatched  the  child.  Meantime  the  third  was 
conveyed  away  by  Childebert'a  attendants,  and 
afterwards  became  a  monk.  Thierry,  king  of  Met£, 
soon  after  dyin^,  these  two  brothers  projected  the 
seizure  of  his  dominions  in  prejudice  of  their  ne- 
phew his  son  Tbeodebert :  but  Uie  martial  voung 
5rinc»  being  on  his  guard,  they  relinquished  their 
esign,  and  even  admitted  him  to  share  in  the  con- 
auest  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  from  Gondemar, 
le  brother  and  successor  of  Sigismund,  and  to  par- 
take in  the  division  which  put  an  end  to  the  separate 
existence  of  that  royalty.  A  quarrel  afterwards 
arose  between  Clotaire  and  Chudebert,  in  which 
the  latter  was  supported  by  Theodebert;  but  when 
a  battle  was  Just  impending,  a  violent  storm  so 
acted  upon  their  superstitious  feelings,  that  a  peace 
was  concluded  on  the  spot  They  then  united  in 
an  attack  upon  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  and  pene- 
trated to  Saragossa,  whence  th^  were  driven  back 
with  great  loss.  Disputes  afterwards  arose  between 
them  concerning  the  succession  to  Theodebert*s  do- 
minions, who,  as  well  as  his  son  Theodebalde,  was 
dead.  Clotaire  had  seized  them,  and  Childebert 
was  obliged  in  appearance  to  acquiesce ;  but  he  in- 
stigated Clotaire*s  son,  Chramnes,  to  rebel  against 
his  father.  Childebert  made  an  irruption  into 
Champagne  to  support  him,  but  on  his  return,  he 
fell  sick  and  died  at  Paris  in  558.  Leaving  only 
daughters,  Clotaire  succeeded  to  his  dominions; 
and  this  is  the  nrst  example  in  French  history  of 
the  operation  of  the  Salic  law,  which  excludes  the 
female  hne  from  the  crown.  The  preceding  narra- 
tive sufficiently  proves  how  destitute  Childebert  was 
of  the  principles  of  honour  and  justice ;  yet  he  was 
milder  in  temper  than  his  brother,  and  governed 
his  people  with  moderation.  He  abounded  in  the 
piety  of  the  times,  which  consisted  iu  zeal  for  ortho- 
doxy, alms-giving,  and  the  founding  of  churches 
and  convents. 

CHILDEBERT  XL,  king  of  Austrasia  or  MeU, 
was  the  son  of  Sigebert  by  Brnnehaut.  On  the  as- 
sassination of  his  father,  in  575,  he  was  only  five 
years  of  age,  and  would  probably  have  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle  ChUperic,  had  be  not 
been  privately  conveyed  away  from  Paris,  and  car- 
ried to  Metz,  where  the  nobility  proclaimed  him 
king.  During  his  minority,  his  states  were  kept  in 
security  by  the  protection  of  his  uncle  Gontran, 
king  of  Burgundy,  who  sent  for  him  to  his  court, 
and  showed  htm  to  the  people  as  his  destined  suc- 
cessor. A  faction  at  home,  however,  afterwards  en- 
gaged him  in  an  alliance  with  Chilperic  and  a  war 
with  Gontran,  by  which  he  recovered  a  moiety  of 
Marseilles  which  had  been  withheld  from  him.  On 
the  death  of  Chilperic,  Childebert  was  induced  by 
his  counsellors  to  march  to  Paris,  in  order  to  seize 
a  part  of  his  dominions.  This  step  was  near  in- 
volving him  in  another  quarrel  with  Gontran ;  but 
a  visit  to  the  court  of  his  uncle  restored  friendship 
between  them.  Some  years  afterwards,  Childebert 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Greek  Emperor. 
Maurice,  to  assist  him,  in  consideration  of  a  large 
subsidy,  in  expelling  the  Lombards  from  Italy.    In 


consequence,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  one  amy. 
and  sent  several  others,  into  Italy;  but  theynci 
with  great  losses  from  sicknesa  and  the  eDcmy. 
His  power,  however,  was  so  formidable,  that  tit 
Lombards  repeatedly  purchased  a  truce  from  faia; 
and  at  lengtn  through  the  mediation  of  Gootfan, 
gave  him  an  annual  subsidy  as  the  prica  of  peace. 
Meantime  the  young  king  was  assailed  by  domeatie 
conspiracies,  which  he  £id  the  sood  fortnne  to  da- 
feat  ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  un(ue  Gontran,  in  d99L 
he  obtained  a  large  accession  of  dominion  by  soe» 
ceedtng  to  all  that  was  then  called  Bnigundy, 
together  with  the  kingdom  of  Orleans,  and  the  b^t 
part  of  that  of  Paris.  The  possession  of  some  of 
these  territories,  however,  cost  him  a  war  with  Pre- 
degonde,  as  guardian  of  her  son  Clotaire  11^  ia 
which  his  troops  sustained  a  great  defeat  at  Sobs- 
sons.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  Bainixig 
Paris ;  and  he  afterwaras  entirely  extirpated  a  bar- 
barous nation  called  the  Vames,  whom  Fredegoniia 
bad  excited  against  him.  Soon  after  this  Tictory  he 
died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  in  596,  at  tha 
early  age  of  twen^-six.  Several  regnlationa  for 
the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  his  states  are  a^ 
cribed  to  this  prince,  and  make  a  part  of  the  capi- 
tularies of  the  ancient  kings  of  France. 

CHILDEBERT  IIL,  by  some  called  the  Fiivt, 
by  others  the  Second,  as  l>eing  king  of  all  France, 
was  the  son  of  Thierry  I.,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
Clovis  III.  in  695.  At  this  time,  Pepin,  mayor  of 
the  palace,  in  reality  exercised  the  sovereign  au- 
thority ;  so  that  Childebert  had  only  the  name  aad  . 
state  of  a  king,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  ia 
711,  leaving  his  nominal  crown  to  his  son  Dago- 
bert 

CHILDERIC  I.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Me- 
rQT^e  or  Merovnns,  succeeded  his  father  in  456. 
His  genuine  history  is  almost  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  times;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  appears,  that 
his  licentious  conduct  with  respect  to  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  his  subjects  occasioned  a  general 
revolt,  in  which  he  was  driven  from  his  throng  and 
a  Roman  commander,  of  Gaulish  birth,  named 
JSgidiusor  Gillon,  governor  of  Soissons,  was  placed 
in  his  stead.  He  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Ba- 
sin, kinff  of  Thuringia,  where  he  remained  some 
years.  Meantime  his  friend  Guiemans  or  Wiomald 
WLs  disposing  the  minds  of  the  Franks  to  return  to 
their  atleffiance  to  their  exiled  kin^,  in  which  ke 
was  aidea  by  the  violences  of  ^gidius.  At  the 
proper  time,  Childeric  returned,  and  easily  reco- 
vered his  crown;  after  which  he  governed  his 
people  with  iustness  and  mildness.  His  powcn  in 
attaching  the  fair  sex  appeared  frum  his  bein^ 
soon  followed  into  France  by  Basina  the  wife  of  the 
Thuringian  king,  who  foisook  her  husband,  and 
.was  married  to  Childeric.  Much  of  his  reign  was 
occupied  in  martial  exploits,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  very  successful ;  extending  his  conquests 
along  the  Loire,  the  Oise,  and  the  Seine,  reducing 
Lorraine,  and  pushing  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Low- 
countries.  He  died  in  481,  aged  forty-five,  and 
was  buried  at  Toumai,  where  his  tomb  was  disco- 
vered  so  late  as  the  year  1653. 

CHILDERIC  11.,  youngest  son  of  Clovis  IL, 
became  king  of  Austrasia  in  660;  and  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Clotaire  III.  in  670,  succeeded  to  the 
crowns  of  Burgundy  and  Neustria.  While  he  gave 
his  confidence  to  Leger,  bishop  of  Autun,  the  affairs 
of  government  want  on  with  tolanbla  timnqoiltity ; 
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bat  after  the  banishment  of  that  minister,  the  na- 
tural inconstancjr  and  love  of  pleasure  of  the  young 
king  led  him  to  various  acts  of  folly,  which  at 
length  terminated  in  a  cruel  and  arbitrary  conduct 
His  nobles  became  discontented ;  and  one  of  them, 
named  Bodilon,  having  made  some  free  representa- 
tions  to  him  of  bis  misconduct*  was  by  his  orders 
laid  flat  on  the  floor  and  severely  beaten.  In  re- 
venge for  this  indignity,  Bodilon  surprised  the  king 
on  his  retnrn  from  the  chace,  and  assassinated  him 
with  his  own  hand.  His  vengeance  was  notsa^ 
tiated  without  the  murder  of  ue  pregnant  queen, 
and  an  infant  prince.  This  catastrophe  happened 
in  673,  when  Childeric  was  in  his  twenty*third 
year. 

CHILDERIC  in.,  called  the  Idiot,  or  the  Fain. 
eant,  son  (as  supposed)  of  Chilperic  II.,  wore  tbe 
crown  in  the  time  of  Pepin  and  Carloman  from 
742  to  752.  Pepin  then  caused  him  to  be  shaved 
mod  put  into  a  monastery.  He  was  the  last  king 
of  the  Merovingian  race. 

CHILLINGWORTH  (William),  b  person  in 
tbe  first  rank  of  those  who  have  made  themselves 
distinguished  by  religious  controversy,  was  the  son 
of  a  citixen  of  OxforiC  where  he  was  born  in  1602. 
He  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Trinity-college,  Ox- 
ford, in  1618^  and,  after  taking  the  usual  degrees, 
was  elected  fellow  of  bis  college  in  1628.  A  fond- 
ness for  disputation  seems  early  to  have  charac- 
terixed  hinu  '*  He  would  often,"  says  Anthony 
Wood,  "walk  in  the  college  grove  and  contemplate ; 
but  when  be  met  with  any  scholar  there,  he  would 
enter  into  discourse  and  dispute  with  him,  pur- 
posely to  facilitate  and  make  the  way  of  wrangling 
common  witb  him."  While  at  Oxford  he  was  con- 
verted to  popery,  upon  v^bich  he  left  the  university, 
and  retired  for  a  short  time  to  the  Jesuits'-coUege  at 
Douay.  Being  reclaimed,  however,  by  letters  from 
bis  goid-father.  Dr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  London, 
Cbimngworth  returned  to  Oxford,  and  wrote  a  paper 
in  confutation  of  the  arguments  which  had  before 
operated  upon  him ;  but  still  such  was  bis  perfect 
nimess  in  controversy,  that  be  printed  a  letter  to  his 
fHand  Dr.  Sheldon,  "  containing  some  scruples 
about  leaving  the  church  of  Rome,  and  returning 
to  the  church  of  England,"  which  occasioned  a  re- 
port that  be  changed  backwards  and  forwards  once 
more ;  and  indeed  be  continued  to  be  reviled  by 
one  P&rty  and  suspected  by  the  otber,  during  most 
of  bis  life.  It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  the 
controversial  pieces  in  whidi  bis  return  to  Pro- 
testantism  engaged  him,  since  the  arguments  he 
used  are  all  methodically  laid  down  in  his  famous 
work  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  ProtestanU,  a  Safe 
Way  to  Salvation,"  pc3>li8hed  about  the  end  of 
1637.  Its  ftindamental  principle  is,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture is  the  only  rule  whereby  to  judge  of  controver- 
sies ;  and  be  maintains  in  it,  that  no  church  of  any 
one  denomination  is  infallible  ;  and  that  the  Apos- 
tle's creed  contains  all  the  points  necessary  for 
mere  belief.  The  latitude  he  took  in  laying  down 
the  essentials  of  Christianity,  caused  him  to  be 
suspected  of  want  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  names  of 
Anan  and  Socinian  were  freely  bestowed  on  him 
by  his  opponents ;  nor  was  this  suspicion  lessened 
by  his  refusal  to  accept  preferment  in  the  church 
on  tbe  condition  of  suoscribing  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles. It  appears,  however,  that  he  (£d  actually 
Kubscribe  in  the  usual  form,  in  July,  1638,  on  be- 1 
fog.  promoted  to  the  cbanccllorship  of  Salisbury! 


with  the  prebend  of  Brixworth  annexed.  But  his 
subscription  is  to  be  considered  as  an  offering  \u 
peace  and  union,  not  a  declaration  of  belief;  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  the  more  readily  induced 
to  display  his  submission  to  the  established  church, 
by  the  formidable  attacks  that  were  then  making 
upon  it  by  the  separatists.  In  addition  to  tbe  pro- 
motions above  mentioned,  he  obtained  the  master- 
ship of  Wigstan's  hospital  in  Leicester;  and  in 
1640  he  was  deputed  by  the  chapter  of  Salisbury  as 
their  proctor  to  the  convocation.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  his  party  was  decided,  for  it 
appears  from  a  list  of  his  unpublished  works,  that 
he  had  composed  a  treatise  *'  Of  the  Unlawfulness 
of  resisting  tbe  lawful  prince,  although  most  im- 
pious,  tvrannical,  and  idolatrous."  He  adopted 
th*  royal  cause  with  leal ;  and  though  Lord  Cla- 
rendon says  of  him,  '^  he  did  readily  telieve  all  war 
to  be  unlawful,"  he  must  have  made  an  exception 
for  a  war  in  defence  of  the  established  constitution, 
since  we  find  bim  present  in  the  king's  army  at  tbe 
siege  of  Obucester  in  1643,  and  acting  as  an  engi- 
neer. Not  lonff  after,  bavins  contracted  an  indis- 
position from  the  hardships  he  underwent  in  ac- 
companving  Lord  Hopton's  army,  he  retired  to 
Arundel-castle  in  Sussex ;  where,  on  its  surrender 
to  Sir  William  Waller,  he  became  a  prisoner  witb 
the  garrison.  Lord  Clarendon  has  asserted  that  be 
lost  bis  life  here  through  the  barbarous  treatment 
of  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  It  does,  indeed,  appear 
that  he  was  teased  with  the  visits  of  Chevnel  and 
otbers  who  engaged  him  in  disputes ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  humanely  attended  to  in  othec  re- 
spects, and  he  obtained  permission  to  be  conveyed 
to  Chichester,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  bishop'e 
palace,  and  where  he  died  in  January,  1643-4.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  Chillingwortb 
wrote  nine  sermons  on  special  occasions,  and  a  tract 
in  defence  of  episcopacy ;  and  several  pieces  of  his 
composition  remain  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Lam- 
betb>  His  writings  have  always  been  highly  valued 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  nation, 
among  whom  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Locke  and 
Tillotson.  His  private  cbaracter  was  marked  by 
sincerity,  candour,  innocence,  and  benevolence. 
"  His  only  unhandiness,"  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
"  proceeded  from  bis  sleeping  too  little,  and  think- 
ing too  much." 

CHILO,  one  of  tbe  wise  men  of  Greece,  was  an 
Ephorus  of  Sparta  about  556  B.C.  He  was  cele- 
brated  for  probity  and  sagadty,  and  exercised  the 
offices  of  magistracy  with  so  much  upiigbtness,  that 
in  his  old  age  he  said  that  he  recollected  nothing 
to  regret  in  bis  public  conduct,  except  that  be  had 
once  endeavoured  to  screen  a  friend  from  punish- 
ment. He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  is  siiid  at  last 
to  have  expired  through  excess  of  joy  on  em- 
bracing his  son,  returned  victor  from  the  Olympic 
games.  The  following  maxims  are  attributed  to 
him.  "  Three  tbings  are  difficult :  to  keep  a  se- 
cret; to  bear  an  injury  with  patience;  and  to 
spend  leisure  well.  Visit  a  friend  in  adversity  ra- 
ther tban  in  prosperity.  Never  ridicule  the  unfor* 
tunate.  Gold  is  tried  by  the  touchstone,  and  men 
by  gold.  Honest  loss  is  preferable  to  dishonourable 
gain ;  by  tbe  first  a  man  suffers  but  once,  by  the 
second  for  ever." 

CHILPERIC  I.,  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of 
Clotaire  I.,  displiiyed  his  ambitious  and  restless  spi- 
rit immediately  after  his  fatber's  decease,  by  seiaing  • 
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on  the  royal  treasare*,  and  raising  a  party  which 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Paris.  His  bfotheis 
and  the  nobility,  however,  oblipd  him  to  abandon 
bis  enterprise ;  and  at  the  division  of  territories  in 
562,  he  had  the  kingdom  of  Soissons.  On  the 
death  of  Charibert  he  succeeded  to  the  best  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Paris.  He  married  for  his  second 
wife,  Galswintha,  or  Galsonda,  eldest  sister  of  the 
Ikmous  BmnehsJit ;  but  having  takes  for  his  mis- 
tress the  equally  famous  Fredegonde,  she  contrived 
first  the  dismission,  and  then  the  murder,  of  the 
«|ueen.  Chilperic,  early  ia  his  reigii,  had  taken  up 
arms  against  his  brother  Sigebert,  king  of  Ausirasia, 
"htj  whom  he  had  been  defeated.  'Brunehaut,  the 
wife  of  Sigebert,  excited  her  husband  and  his  hio- 
ther  Gontian  to  revenge  the  murder  of  her  sister; 
and  war  was  renewed,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Chil- 
peric, who,  however,  recovelred  most  of  his  domi- 
nions on  a  peace.  Other  disputes  arose  between 
the  three  brothers,  involving  their  countries  in 
mutual  hostilities ;  till  at  length,  in  575,  Sigebert, 
having  made  himself  master  of  Paris,  and  pursued 
Chilperic  to  Toumay,  was  murdered  by  two  assassins 
employed  by  Fredegfonde,  who  was  now  the  wife  of 
Chilperic.  This  prince  immediately  attempted  to 
gain  possession  of  the  person  and  estates  of  his 
•rpban  nephew,  and  actually  seized  upon  Brun- 
ehaut  and  her  daughters  and  treasures.  But  his 
schemes  were  obstructed  by  the  unexpected  marriage 
•f  his  eldest  son  Merou^e  with  Brunehaut,  who  was 
still  in  the  bloom  of  beauty.  He  obtained  some 
ioccess  against  the  troops  of  Childebert,  but  sua- 
tained  two  defeats  from  the  general  of  Gontran,  who 
took  part  with  his  nephew.  Enraged  a^inst  his 
■on  Merott^e,  to  whom  he  attributed  his  misfor- 
tunes, he  first  caused  him  to  be  shaved,  and  upon 
his  escape,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death. 
It  was,  indeed,  reported  that  the  unfortunate  prince 
WM  slain  by  a  servant  at  his  own  reqjaest ;  but  the 
deed  was  generally  imputed  to  the  instigation  of 
the  bloody  Fredeeonde.  This  woman  i&erwards 
contrived  the  murder  of  Clovis,  Chiiperic's  remain- 
ing son  by  his  first  wife,  though  the  previous  death 
of  her  own  three  sons  by  pestilence  had  removed 
part  of  the  motives  to  this  crime.  It  was  probably 
in  consequence  of  these  family  misfortunes  that 
Chilperic  gave  /ray  to  those  religious  dispositions 
which  had  always  formed  part  ^  his  character.  He 
bestowed  rich  g^ifts  on  churches  and  monasteries, 
and  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  several  of  whom  be  held  at  the  baptismal 
font.  By  his  art  in  persuading  his  nephew  Childe- 
bert to  join  him  against  Gontran,  he  regained  the 
ascendancy,  and  was  more  considered  in  foreign 
nations  than  any  of  the  other  kings  of  the  Franks. 
After  having  had  another  son  bom  to  him,  he  was 
suddenly  tMen  off  by  assassination  on  his  return 
ttom  the  chace,  584,  nor  was  it  ever  discovered 
whence  the  blow  proceeded.  Chilperic,  who  has 
been  recorded  by  Gregory  under  the  title  of  the 
Nero  and  Herod  of  his  age,  had  a  taste  for  leltrn- 
ing,  and  invented  four  new  letters,  which,  however, 
he  was  unable  to  get  permanently  introduced  into 
the  alphabet 

CHILPERIC  II.,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Childeric  II.,  on  the  death  of  Dagobert  II. 
in  715,  was  taken  by  Rainfroy,  mayor  of  the  pa^ 
lace,  Arom  a  monastery  where  he  was  a  clerk,  under 
the  name  of  Daniel,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
amy  to  oppose  Chairles  MarteU    In  this  station  he 


showed  a  vigour  which  has  exempted  him  f^rasa  hs- 
ing  put  in  the  list  of  the  Asm  Faineam,  Ha  wm 
present  at  three  battka;  and  the  final  isane  being 
to  his  disadvantage,  he  put  himself  into  the  hnnde 
of  Endes,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  by  whom  he  wma  deli- 
vered up  to  Charles.     He  died  at  Noyon,  in  720L 

CHING,  or  XI-HOAM-TI,  emperor  of  Chioa, 
the  second  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsin  or  Cin,  was  one 
of  the  most  distingmsheci  monarchs  of  his  oonotry. 
His  reign  is  supposed  to  have  be^;ttn  about  246  yeoi» 
B.C.  It  commenced  with  the  dissolution  of  a  eoia- 
federacy  formed  in  the  preceding  reigii  among  the 
petty  kings  of  provinces,  whom  Ching  found  meass 
to  subdue  one  after  the  other.  He  extirpated  all 
the  males  of  their  fkmilies,  and  annexed  their  do- 
minions to  his  empire  as  dependent  states.  He 
likewise  made  a  number  of  new  conquests,  so  lh«t 
his  division  of  China  at  length  comprehended  thntf- 
six  provinces.  In  order  to  defend  the  northern  da- 
tricts  firom  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  he  baill 
that  vast  wall  which  remains  one  of  the  moet  stn- 
pendens  monuments  of  human  industij.  Another 
method  that  he  took  to  perpetuate  his  glory  w«» 
much  less  laudable.  It  consisted  in  destroyuig  all 
the  annals  and  records  of  the  Chinese  eniipite,  in 
which  the  actions  of  former  emperors  were  trans- 
mitted, together  with  all  the  bodes  of  the  wise  and 
learned,  sparing  those  only  which  treated  of  physic 
and  architecture.  In  the  execution  of  this  design 
much  cruelty  was  pitetised  towards  those  who  were 
tempted  to  conceal  the  treasures  of  antiquity;  on 
which  account  his  memory  is  execrated,  thongh  it  is 
acknowledged  that  his  inilitary  and  civil  exploste 
entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foanders  of 
the  empire.  He  was  the  first  who  equipped  a  naval 
armaaient,  by  which  he  rendered  his  name  fonnid- 
able  throush  that  part  of  Asia;  and  he  set  the  ose- 
ful  example  of  ceasing  to  erect  princimlities  for  the 
younger  sons  of  the  crown,  an  endless  eooroeof 
civil  wars^  and  of  maintaining  them  in  cities  at  Ae 
pnblic  expense,  but  without  authority.  He  diedeik 
a  pnwress  through  his  dominions  In  the  thiitj> 
seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

CHIRAC  (PxfBR),  an  eminent  French  phy- 
sician, was  bom  in  1650  at  Conques,  a  smaD  town 
in  Rovergue.  He  became  a  memoer  of  the  focnitf 
of  Montpellier  in  1682,  and  five  years  alterwarv 
lectured  publicly  on  various  branches  of  the  medi- 
cal art  in  that  seho^  with  great  repotation.  In 
1692,  the  duke  of  NoaiUes  appointed  him  phyaictan 
to  the  army  of  Roussillon,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
at  the  siege  of  Roses,  and  did  great  service  to  the 
troops  labouring  under  a  dysentery.  Some  yeait 
afterwards  he  was  invited  to  Rocliefort  by  the  in- 
tendant  of  that  city,  in  order  to  oppose  an  epidemic 
disease  called  U  mal  de  Siam.  During  his  reaidenee 
there  he  was  much  employed  in  the  small-pox,  ia 
the  treatment  of  which  he  used  bleeding,  contrary 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  time.  He  returned  to 
MontpeUier,  and  resumed  his  station  as  professor 
and  physician,  till  1706,  when  the  duke  of  Orieaa% 
going  to  command  the  army  in  Italy,,  took  him  along 
with  him.  The  next  year  he  aceomaattied  the  duke 
to  Spain  ;  and  on  his  return,  settled  at  Paris.  On 
the  death  of  Homberg,  in  1715,  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, then  regent,  appointed  Chirac  to  be  hb  first 
physician.  In  the  following  year,  the  Academy  ef 
Sciences  made  him  an  honorary  member ;  and  m 
1718  he  succeeded  Fagon  as  superintendent  of  the 
royal  garden^    On  the  terrible  visitation  ef  Mai- 
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miUm  bT  the  plague  in  1720,  Chirac  offered  to  go 
thither,  out  the  resent  would  not  part  with  him. 
In  I728»  be  obtained  letters  of  nobility,  in  1730  was 
raised  to  the  post  of  first  physician  to  the  king,  and 
died  in  1732  m  his  eighty-second  year.  By  his  will 
he  left  a  considerab&  legacy  to  the  university  of 
Montpellier,  for  the  foundation  of  two  lectureships, 
one  on  comparative  anatomy,  the  other  for  the  ex- 
planation of  Borelli*8  doctrine  on  animal  motion, 
and  other  connected  topics.  As  an  author  in  his 
profession,  .Chirac  displayed  an  acute  genius,  and  a 
love  of  fanciful  hypotheses,  which  he  maintained 
with  undue  heat  and  acrimony  against  his  antSjgo- 
nlsts.  His  principal  works  are,  an  academical 
"  Dissertation  on  the  Use  of  Rust  of  Iron  in  the  In- 
cubus;*' another  on  the  "  Healing  of  Wounds,"  af- 
terwards translated  into  French ;  a  treatise  "  On 
Malignant  and  Pestilential  Fevers ;"  and  a  collec- 
tion of  *'  Medical  Dissertations  and  Consultations  of 
Chirac  and  Sylva,"  in  French,  3  vols.  I2mo. 

CHIRON  (in  fabulous  history).     See  Sagitta- 

KIUS. 

CHISHULL  (Edmund),  a  learned  divine  of  the 
English  Church,  and  antiquary,  was  bom  at  £y- 
woAh,    Bedfordshire,    and    educated    at    Cornus- 
Christi-coUege,  Ozforti,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow. 
He  first  appeared  as  an  author  bv  publishing  a 
Latin  Poem  on  the  Battle  of  La  Hague  in  1692 : 
and  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1694,  he  paid 
liis  share  of  the  university-tribute  of  sorrow  in  a 
pastoral,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Mussb  An^li- 
caDSB,  vol.  3.     Having  a  desire  to   visit   foreign 
countries,  he  obtained  a  traveller's  exhibition  from 
'bis  college,  and  in  1698  sailed  for  Smyrna.     He 
uras  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  in 
that  city,  where  he  continued  till  tLe  begianisg  of 
1702.     An  account  which  he  drew  up  of  his  **  Tra- 
vels in  Turkey,"  was  printed  after  his  death  by  Dr. 
Mead.     After  his  return,  he  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  the  learned  Dodwell,  by  publishing  "A 
Charge  of  Heresy  maintained  against  Mr.  Dodwell's 
late  EpistoUiry  Discourse  concerning  the  Mortality 
of  the  Soul,"   1706,  8vo.     In  1707  he  preached  a 
sermon  against  the  fanatical   pretensions   of  the 
French  Prophets,  which  he  published  with  an  histo- 
rical appendix.    The  vicarage  of  Walthamstow  in 
Bssex  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1708;  and  he 
was  made  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains  in  1711. 
Some  more  separate  discourses  that  he  published 
at  different  times  comprise  the  remainder  of  his  pro- 
fessional works.    As  an  antiquary,  he  first  gave  to 
the  learned  his  **  Inscriptio  Sigara  Antiquissima,"  il- 
lustrated with  an  historical,  grammatical,  and  critical 
commentary,  1721,  fol.;    to   which  he  afterwards 
added  an  "  Appendicula"  of  notes,  with  another  in- 
scription.    When  Dr.  Mead  published  his  Harveian 
Oration,  in  1724,  ChishuU  added  to  it,  **  Dissertatio 
de  nummis  quibusdam  a  Smyrnnis  in  Mcdicorum 
bonorem  percuasis."     This  dissertation  gave  rise  to 
a  curious  controversy  concerning  the  condition  of 
physicians  in  ancient  Rome,  in  which  Dr.  Middleton 
and  Dr.  Mead  exhibited  their  learning.     His  great- 
est literary  work  appeared  in  1728,  under  the  title 
of  "  Antiquitates  Asiaticse  Christianam  nram  ante- 
cedentes,   ex    primariis    monumentis    Gracis    de- 
scriptse,  Latine  versae,  notisque  et  commentariis  il- 
lustrate.    Accedit  monumentum  Latiuum  Ancyra- 
num,"  foL  :  it  was  published  by  subscription.     The 
inscriptions  contained  in  it  were  collected  by  Consul 
Sherrard,  Dr.  Piccnini,  and  Dx.  Lisle.    Chishull 


had  a  design  of  publishing  a  second  volume,  but  it 

B  cut  short  by  his  death  after  the  printing  was  be- 
gun. He  obtained  the  additional  preferment  of  the 
rectory  of  South-chnrch  in  Essex  in  ]  731,  but  he 
enjoyed  it  a  short  time,  dying  at  Walthamstow,  in 
May  1733. 

CHODOWECKI  (Danibl  Nicholas),  a  cek- 
brated  engraver  and  painter,  was  bom  at  Dantxic 
in  1726,  and  died  in  1801,  at  Berlin,  where  he  was 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts.  Almost  all  the 
plates  to  Lavater's  Physiognomical  fragments  are 
from  his  designs.  The  number  of  his  engravings 
are  more  than  3000. 

CHGERILUS,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  who 
wrote  l&O  tragedies,  of  which  thirteen  obtained  the 
prize. — Another,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  victory 
which  the  Athenians  had  obtained  over  Xerxes, 
and  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  composition, 
he  received  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse  from  the 
Athenians,  and  was  publicly  ranked  with  Homer  as 
a  poet — Another,  one  of  Alexander's  flatterers  and 
friends.  It  is  said  the  prince  promised  him  as  many 
pieces  of  gold  as  there  should  be  good  verses  in  his 
poetry,  and  as  many  slaps  on  his  forehead  as  there 
were  bad;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  scarce  six  of 
his  verses  in  each  poem  were  entitled  to  gold, 
while  the  rest  were  rewarded  with  castigation. 

CHOISEUL.     See  Praslin  D'Amboisb  and 

GOUFFXEB. 

CHO  IS  Y  (Fba Ncis-Tiif  OLSON  db),  an  ecclesi- 
astic, singular  for  his  character  and  adventures, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1644.  He  was  destined  for 
the  church ;  but  the  lessons  he  had  received  from 
his  parents,  did  not  lead  him  to  suppose  that  a 
strict  and  retired  way  of  life  was  requisite  for  otte 
intended  to  make  his  way  in  this  profession.  His 
early  years  were  therefore  far  firom  regular ;  and  he 
gave  peculiar  scandal  to  the  decent  part  of  society 
by  a  strange  fancy  of  appearing  in  public  in  a  fe« 
male  dress.  As  he  was  handsome,  and  possessed 
the  graces  of  polished  manners  and  conversation, 
his  mother  had  accustomed  him  from  his  childhood 
to  appear  in  this  disguise,  and  the  habit  of  it  had 
grown  into  a  kind  of  passion.  It  is  certain  that  ho 
passed  some  years  under  the  name  of  the  Countess 
des  Barras,  at  a  country-seat  near  Bourges,  indulg- 
ing in  gallantries  which  were  inspired  or  faciUtatwl 
by  his  assumed  character.  He  was  even  received 
in  the  best  companies,  and  sometimes  at  Versailles, 
in  this  masquerade.  One  day  he  was  unluckily  met 
in  the  queen's  drawine-room  by  the  rigid  Duke  de 
Montausier,  who  said  roughly  to  him,  *'  Sir,  or 
madam»  for  I  know  not  what  to  call  yon,  yon  ought 
to  die  of  shame  for  appearing  drest  nke  a  woman, 
when  God  has  done  yon  the  favour  to  make  yon  a 
man.  Go  and  hide  yourselt  The  danphin  is  shocked 
to  see  you  thus."  '*  Pardon  me,"  cried  the  young 
prince,  **  I  think  she  looks  like  an  angel."  At 
the  age  of  thirty,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  change 
his  course  of  life :  and  in  order  to  obliterate  the  re- 
membrance of  the  scenes  he  had  exhibited,  be  re- 
solved to  pass  some  time  out  of  his  country.  He 
went  to  Italy  as  conclavist  to  Cardinal  de  ]9(onrbon 
after  the  death  of  Clement  X.  in  1676,  and  was 
present  at  the  election  of  Innocent  XI.  His  elo- 
quence had  even  a  share  in  promoting  this  election ; 
but  he  gained  nothing  by  his  success  save  the  honour 
of  being  first  to  kiss  the  toe  of  the  new  pontiff,  On 
returning  to  France,  he  was  attacked  with  a  dan- 
gerous iunessy  which  excited  in  him  deep  compona 
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tion  for  his  past  life,  and  the  most  terrible  alarms 
for  futurity.  They  terminated  in  what  was  called 
his  conversion  ;  though  it  docs  not  appear  that  his 
character  and  inclinations  were  materially  changed. 
Passing  some  time  after,  with  a  friend,  by  an 
estate,  which  his  extravagance  had  obliged  him  to 
sell,  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  His  friend,  who  thought 
him  touched  with  remorse  at  the  recollection  of  past 
irregularities,  began  to  praise  and  console  him; 
when  the  abb^  cried,  "  Ah,  that  I  had  it  to  spend 
over  again  !"  He  did  not  neglect,  however,  to 
edify  the  public  with  some  of  the  fruits  of  bis  con- 
version. He  had  held  religious  conversations  during 
his  convalescence  with  an  ecclesiastic  of  his  ac- 

auaintance,  the  Abb^  de  Dang^au,  and  he  published 
leir  result  in  "  Four  Dialogues ;  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  on  the  Existence  of  a  God,  on 
Beligious  Worship,  and  on  Providence,"  1684, 
12mo.  which  were  well  received.  The  first  of  these 
is  written  by  the  Abb^  *de  Dang^au.  Soon  after, 
hfe  engaged  in  a  totallv  new  career.  Zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faitn,  joined  perhaps  to  curiosity 
and  the  desire  of  distinguishing  himself,  caused  him 
to  accompany  an  embassy  sent  in  1685  from  the 
king  of  Prance  to  the  king  of  Siam,  whom  the  Je- 
suits for  their  own  credit  had  represented  as  ready 
to  become  a  convert  to  Christianity.  The  Abb^  de 
Cboisy  was  decorated  with  a  new' title  of  coadjutor 
to  the  embassy.  He  relieved  the  tediousness  of  the 
voyage  by  writing  a  journal  of  it ;  a  singular  and 
amusing  work,  lively  and  trifling,  like  the  rest  of 
his  compositions,  and  relating  with  extraordinary 
frankness  the  little  circumstances  which  happened 
to  him  and  his  companions,  and  the  sentiments 
which  passed  through  his  mind.  On  arriving  in 
Siam,  he  soon  found  that  the  roval  conversion  was 
no  more  than  a  comedy  planned  by  the  Jesuits,  in 
order  to  procure  an  embassy  which  might  be  ser- 
viceable to  their  commercial  plans;  and  that  the 
aml/assador  and  himself  were  no  other  than  their 
stage-players.  He  determined,  however,  to  sanctify 
the  voyage  with  respect  to  himself,  by  taking  priest's 
orders;  for  hitherto  he'had  not  even  received  the 
tonsure.  He  brought  back  with  him  to  France  a 
complimentary  message  from  the  king  of  Siam  to 
his  patron  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon ;  but  it  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  the  cardinal  was  then  out  of 
fovonr  at  court,  and  Louis  XIY.  was  much  dis- 
pleased with,  the  abb^  for  procuring  for  him  this 
mark  of  distinction.  The  abb^,  mortified  with  his 
reception,  retired  to  a  religious  seminary,  and  em- 
plovcd  himself  in  writing  a  "  Life  of  David,"  and  a 
"  Translation  of  the  Psalms."  Obtaining  the  in- 
troduction  of  Father  de  la  Chaise,  he  presented 
these  to  the  king,  who  graciously  accepted  them, 
and  the  abb^  again  enjoyed  the  beams  of  court  sun- 
shine. The  doors  of  the  French  Academy  were 
opened  to  him ;  and  his  discourse  on  reception,  in 
August,  1687,  which  was  an  eulogv  of  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  was  much  admired.  He  was  a  useful 
member  of  that  societv,  by  the  assistance  he  gave 
in  its  grammatical  labours.  He  even  drew  up  a 
kind  of  journal  of  all  that  passed  at  its  assemblies, 
enlivened  by  little  stories  and  anecdotes,  which  the 
Abbe  d'Olivet  printed  in  his  collection,  entitled, 
"  Opuscules  sur  la  Langue  Fran^oise,"  Paris,  1754. 
In  1697  he  was  chosen  dean  of  the  cathedral  of 
Bayeuz,  which  was  the  highest  preferment  he  ob- 
tained; for  his  early  adventures,  and  the  radical 
levity  of  his  character,  would  not  permit  his  ad- 


vancement to  a  conspicuous  dignity.    After  Cii«  lift 
of  David,  he  wrote  tnat  of  Solomon,  both  of  wkick 
were  intended  as  allusive  panegyrics  on  Louis  XIT. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  biograpbv  of  the  Freseh 
kings   Philip    of   Yalois,  John,  Charles   V.,    mud 
Charles   Vl.     A  stroke  of  honest  frankness   tkat 
escaped  "him  while  engaged  in  the  life  of  the  hut 
monarch,  is  mentioned  to  his  credit.    The  dnke  of 
Burgundy  asked  him  how  he  would  manage  to  ex- 
press the  madness  of  Charles  VI.     "  Sir,**  replied 
the  abb^  without  hesitation,  '*  I  will  say  that  he  was 
mad."    This  was  considered  at  that  time  as  a  boU 
speech,  and  the  abb^  was  not  a  little  proud  of  it. 
These  histories  were  written  in  the  same  natural 
lively  style  with  his  other  works,  and  thoa^  doC 
exact,  they  were  agreeable  and  entertaining.     By 
means  of  the  same  qualities,  his  "  Life  of  St,  Loois,'* 
written  in  three  weeks,  almost  obliterated  the  cor- 
rect, but  languid  and  heavy  one,  composed  by  the 
pious  M.  de  la  Chaise,  of  the  Port  RoyaL     This 
work  was  followed  by  a  translation  of  the  celebrated 
"  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ"    The  g^reatest  of  Us 
works,  was  an  "  Ecclesiastical  History.**    The  wci. 
ter  asserts,  that  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  by 
Bossuet,  who  did  not  desire  fhnn  him  a  work  oif 
erudition,  but  one  which  misht  be  read  by  people 
of  the  world,  the  half-learned,  women,  monks,  and 
nuns,  who  cared  little  for  controversy  or  chronolo. 

fical  discussions,  and  only  wanted  leading  &cts. 
[e  brought  down  his  performance  in  eleven  quarto 
volumes  to  the  end  of  Louis  XlVth's  reign ;  and  il 
is  asserted,  that  when  he  came  to  the  condnsioB, 
he  said  with  a  smile,  "Thanks  to  God!  I  bavw 
finished  my  history  of  the  church ;  I  will  now  go  and 
set  about  studying  it"  The  abb^,  indeed,  never 
affected  that  learning  which  he  did  not  possess.  This 
was  the  last  work  he  published ;  for  his  "  M emoirs 
of  Louis  XIY."  2  vols.  12mo.  whidi  some  reckon 
the  most  agreeable  of  his  writings,  did  not  appear 
till  after  his  death.  In  a  licentious  work,  entitle*^ 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  des  Barres,"  printed  in 
1736,  he  is  supposed  to  have  described  his  own  ad- 
ventures in  gallantry.  The  Abb6  de  Choisy  died 
in  1724,  after  completing  his  eightieth  year. 

CHOMEL  (Pxtsb-John-Baptist),  a  native  of 
Paris,  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and 
died  in  17^.  He  was  botanical  lecturer  in  the 
king's  garden,  and  wrote  "  Abr^^  de  THistoire  des 
Plantes  Qsuelles,"  Paris,  1712;   several  times  le- 

frinted,  the  last  published  by  his  aou,  in  3  vok. 
2mo.  1761. 
CHOPIN  (Rbnb),  a  very  eminent  French  law. 
yer,  was  bom  at  Baillenl  in  Anjou.  in  1537.  He 
was  long  a  distinguished  pleader  before  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  composed  many  works  in 
Latin  and  French,  of  which  the  second  vofanne  of 
his  "  Custom  of  Anjou  "  is  reckoned  the  most  va- 
luable. The  city  of  Angers  granted  him  in  return 
for  it  the  honours  and  title  of  sheriff  of  their  dty. 
All  his  works  have  been  collected  in  six  volamest 
folio.  His  attachment  to  the  league  caused  him  in 
1594  to  be  condemned  to  banishment,  hot  the  sen> 
tence  was  not  put  in  execution.  On  the  day  when 
Henry  lY.  entered  Paris,  his  wife,  through  party' 
rage,  went  mad.  He  is  said  commonly  to  have 
studied  lying  on  the  ground,  with  his  books  ronad 
him.  He  died  under  the  operation  for  the  stone  in 
1606. 

CHORIER    (Nicholas),    bom   at  Vienne  in 
Dauphin^,  in  1609,  passed  almost  his  whole  bft 
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in  exercUiDg  the  profession  of  aa  advocate  at  the 
parliament  of  Grenoble,  employing  his  leisure  in 
the  composition  of  historical  and  literary  works,  of 
which  the  principal  are;  **La  Philoj»ophie  de 
I'honn^te  Homme,"  "  Histoire  generale  ae  Dau- 
phin^*  2vol8.  fbl.  1661,  1672;  *' Histoire  ^nealo- 
^que  de  la  Maison  de  Sassenago/*  "  Nobiliare  de 
Dauphin^/'  4  vols.  12mo.  A  volume  of  Latin 
Pooms,"  "Histoire  da  Due  de  Lesdigui^res,"  2 
vols.  12mo.  and  "  La  Jurisprudence  de  Guy  Pape, 
&c."  He  is  also  said  to  be  the  author  of  an  obscene 
piece,  entitled  "  Aloisin  Sigen  Toletanss  Satyra 
Sotadica  de  Arcanis  Amoris  et  Veneris."  Choner, 
who  was  a  man  of  licentious  manners,  died  in  1692. 

CHOSROES  .    See  Khosrou. 

CHOUET  (John-Robxrt),  an  eminent  philoso- 
pher and  magistrate  of  Geneva,  was  bom  in  that 
city  in  1642.  When  he  was  only  twentv-two  years 
of  age,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  philosophy,  at 
Sanmur,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  old  Aristotelian  philosophy,  the 
rem  of  Descartes,  which  he  also  introduced  into 
schools  of  Geneva.  At  the  death  of  Professor 
Wise,  in  1669,  his  native  city  invited  him  to  oc- 
cupy the  vacant  chair;  he  became  rector  of  the 
Genevan  academy  in  1679,  and  was  received  into 
the  council  of  Twenty-five  in  1686.  From  this  pe- 
riod he  devoted  himself  to  public  emoloyments,  for 
which  he  proved  himself  as  well  qualined  aa  for  pre- 
siding in  the  schools.  He  thoroughly  studiea  the 
Genevan  history,  and  introduced  order  and  clear- 
ness into  its  archives.  He  was  several  times  syn- 
dic, and  distinguished  himself  in  various  important 
commissions  to  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich, 
and  in  negotiations  with  the  French  and  Sardinian 
ministers.  He  displayed  his  unabated  attachment 
to  literature  by  promoting  the  progress  of  learning 
and  science  in  the  academy ;  and  in  the  political 
disorders  of  the  republic,  he  acted  with  the  greatest 
prudence  and  impartiality.  He  died  in  1731.  His 
publications  are,  "  A  brief  Introduction  to  Logic," 
m  Latin,"  Theses  Physicc  de  varia  Astrorum  luce," 
**  Memoire  succincte  snr  la  Reformation,"  "Re- 
ponses  k  des  Questions  de  Milord  Townshend  sur 
Geneve  ancienne,  faites  en  1696,  et  sublines  en 
1774;"  "Diverses  Recherches  sur  l*Histoire  de 
Geneve,  sur  son  Gouvemement  et  sa  Constitution ;" 
which  remains  in  MS.  in  3  vols.  fol. 

CHQUL  (William  dc),  (Latin  CauUw,)  a 
Lyonese  gentleman,  bailly  of  the  mountains  of 
Dauphin^,  was  one  of  the  first  Frenchmen  who  ap- 
plied to  the  study  "bf  the  relics  of  antiquity.  He 
published  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  an- 
cient Romans;  illustrated  by  a  p^at  number  of 
medals  and  figures ;"  fol. ;  of  which  work  the  first 
edition  was  published  at  L^ons  in  1556,  and  a 
second  in  1569.  It  was  repnnted  in  1583,  4to.  with 
the  addition  of  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Castrametation 
and  Military  Discipline  of  the  Romans,  their  Baths 
and  Antiques,  and  Greek  and  Roman  Exercitar 
tions."  These  works  were  much  applauded  by  the 
learned,  and  were  translated  into  Latin,  Italian,  and 
Spanish. 

CHRETIEN  (Florxnt),  a  French  poet  and 
man  of  letters,  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  was 
bom  at  Orleans  in  1541.  He  was  brought  up  a 
Protestant;  and  having  made  great  progress  in  lite- 
rature, was  appointed  preceptor  to  Henry  of  Na^ 
Tanre,  afterwarns  Henry  IV.  He  wrote  poems  iy 
the  Greek)  Latin,  and  French  languages,  by  which 


he  acquired  great  reputation.  He  turned  into  Greek 
and  Latin  verse  the  Moral  Quatrains  of  the  Presi- 
dent Pibrac ;  translated  Oppian,  the  panegyric  on 
Theodosius  by  Pacatus,  and  some  plays  of  Aristo- 
phanes ;  and  composed  some  tragedies,  Greek  epi- 
grams, &c.  He  also  published  annotations  on  va- 
rious classical  authors;  but  an  edition  of  Aristo- 
phanes, printed  at  Geneva  in  1608,  under  his  name, 
18  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six,  havjng  first  been  reconciled  to  the  Catholic 
church. 

CHRIST  (Johv  Frederick),  bom  at  Cobourgh 
in  1700,  became  professor  of  history  at  Jena,  and 
was  afterwards  professor  of  poetry  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  died  in  1756.  Among  the  most  important  of  his 
works  are  a  "  Dictionary  of  Monograms,"  Leips. 
1747,  8vo.  translated  into  French,  with  additions, 
Paris,  1750.  8vo.;  "  Noctes  Acadcmicfls,"  Halle, 
1727—29,  4  parte,  8vo.  &c.* 

CHRISTIAN  (Edward),  professor  of  jurispru» 
dence,  chief-justice  of  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  Downing 
professor  of  the  laws  of  England,  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  was  educated  at  St.  John*s-coIlege, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1779,  having 
obtained  the  chancelloi^s  prise  medal  for  his  classi- 
cal attainmente  the  same  year.  He  was  the  first 
assertor  of  the  then  questioned  claim  advanced  by 
the  universities  and  other  public  foundations  to 
eleven  copies  of  every  work  printed  in  the  British 
dominions.  He  published  sevend  disquisitions  in 
various  branches  of  the  English  law ;  among  which 
are,  "  Examination  of  Precedents ;"  "  A  Disserta- 
tion Respecting  the  Rcles  of  Evidence  before  the 
House  of  Loras ;"  A  Treatise  on  the  Bankrupt 
Laws,  8vo. ;  and  a  "  Plan  for  a  County  Provident 
Bank."  He  died  at  his  apartmente  in  Downing- 
coUege,  Marcfa'29, 1823. 

CHRISTIE  (Thomas),  bora  at  Montrose  in 
1761,  published,  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution, 
a  "  Sketch  of  the  New  Constitution  of  France," 
and  an  answer  to  Burke.  His  work  entitled  "  Ob- 
servations  on  the  Literature  of  the  Primitive  Chris- 
tians" is  deemed  able,  and  he  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  Analytical  Review.  He  died  at  Suri- 
nam in  1796. 

CHRISTIERN  (Christian)  I.,  king  of  Den- 
mark,  second  sonofTheodoric,  count  of  Oldenburgh, 
on  the  death  of  Christopher  III.,  without  issue,  was 
elected  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  1448.  Eric, 
the  deposed  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  at  this  time 
besieged  by  his  subjecte  at  Wisby,  ]iut  the  ci- 
tadel in  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  was  himself 
afterwards  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety  by  their 
fleet  Christiera  was  in  hopes  that  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  might  be  renewed  in 
his  person ;  but  the  throne  of  Sweden  was  occupied 
by  Charles  Canutson,  who  also  invaded  Norway, 
and  was  crowned  king  of  that  country  at  Dron- 
theim.  Christiera  then  endeavoured,  by  harassing 
the  coasts  of  Sweden  with  his  fleet,  and  making  oc- 
casional descents,  ta  render  the  people  disgusted 
with  the  government  of  Charles,  and  effect  a  revolu- 
tion in  his  own  favour.  A  long  series  of  hostilities 
ensued,  with  various  success,  and  to  the  mutual  de- 
struction of  the  people  of  •both  countries,  till  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  archbishop  of  tJpsal,  Charles  was 
deposed  in  1458,  and  Christiern  elected  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  in  his  stead.  About  the  same 
time  the  duchy  of  Slmwick  revertdd  to  the  crowa 
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•f  Demnark,  and  Ghristiem  obtaioed  poMewioo  of 
tiie  ooantie*  of  Holstein  and  Stormar.  In  process 
of  tiufe,  Uie  Swedes  grew  discontented  with  the 
H^ovemment  of  Christiern,  who  neglected  to  risit 
them,  and  had  applied  the  pablic  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Holstein  and  Stormar.  To  put  an  end  to 
their  machinations  against  him,  Christiern  suddenW 
went  to  Stockholm,  seized  the  archbishop  of  Upsa^ 
whom  he  suspected,  and  sent  him  prisoner  into 
Denmark.  This  action  was  so  resented  by  the  arch- 
bishop's nephew  and  the  other  clergy,  that  an  open 
revok  ensued,  in  which  the  depoMd  King  Charles 
was  restored.  He  did  not,  however,  retain  his 
power  more  than  a  year,  when  he  was  obliged  Again 
to  abdicate ;  but  this  was  no  advantage  to  Chri^ 
tiem,  who  could  not  again  obtain  a  footing  in  Swe- 
den. Resigning  at  length  all  ambitious  projects, 
he  attended  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  his  own 
kingdom,  and  distinguished  himself  by  many  chari- 
table Midowments  and  liberal  donations  to  the 
clergy.  In  1473  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
and  on  his  way,  he  visited  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  right  of  uniting 
Dithmarsh  with  Holstein,  and  of  raising  them  to 
the  rank  of  a  duchy.  On  his  return  he  founded  the 
university  of  Copenhagen.  He  died  in  the  year 
1481yand  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  John,  whom  he 
had  already  associated  with  him  in  his  throne. 

CHRISTIERN  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  called  ihe 
Nero  of  the  North,  was  bom  in  1481,  and  succeeded 
his  father  John  in  1513.  Foreseeing  the  difficult 
ties  he  should  meet  with  in  obtaining  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  he  resolved  to  strengthen  himself  by  an  al- 
liance with  the  house  of  Austria,  and  accordingly 
married  Isabella,  sister  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
One  of  the  first  instances  he  gave  of  his  tyrannical 
disposition  was  with  respect  to  Torbem  Oxy,  a 
young  nobleman,  whom  he  suspected  of  an  intrigue 
with  his  mistress,  Columbule.  He  caused  him  to 
be  tried  for  this  supposed  offence  before  the  senate ; 
and  on  his  acquittal,  obliged  by  menaces  an  as- 
sembly of  peasants  to  find  him  guilty,  and  executed 
him.  In  1517  Lutheranism  l^gan  to  find  its  way 
ioto  Denmark,  and  it  was  favoured  by  Christiern, 
who  had  been  disgusted  with  the  avarice  of  the 
pope's  legate,' and  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  the 
church-lands.  The  clergy,  however,  took  occasion 
from  the  discontents  already  prevailing  against  him, 
to  raise  a  dangerous  spirit  of  resistance,  and  the 
pope  fulmiaat^  a  bull  against  all  the  promoters  of 
leformation,  including  the  kingi's  particular  friends. 
By  the  mediation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  a  recon- 
ciliation was  at  length  effected  with  the  holy  see ; 
and  Christiern  even  obtained  a  commission  to  treat 
as  rebels  the  administrator  of  Sweden  and  his  ad- 
herents, who  were  equally  obnoxious  to  the  pope 
and  clergy.  His  domestic  government  became 
more  and  more  oppressive,  chiefly  through  the  ex- 
tortions contrived  by  Si^ebrette,  the  moSier  of  Co- 
lumbule, to  whom  Chnstiem  gave  all  his  confi- 
dence. At  length,  in  1519,  he  was  enabled  to  renew 
the  war  before  commenced  with  Sweden ;  and  his 
General  Cmmper  gave  a  complete  defeat  in  West 
Gothland  to  the  administrator,  who  died  of  wounds 
received  in  the  battle;  and  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  traitorous  archbishop 
of  Upsal  then  openly  declared  for  Christiern  ;  and 
in  1520,  after  reducing  Stockholm,  he  was  solemnly 
recognised  kins  of  Sweden.  He  fixed  his  corona- 
tion for  the  November  following,  and  returned  to 


Denmark,  where,  conscious  of  the  little  hold  ka  had 
upon  the  affections  of  the  Swedish  natioa,  ha 
planned^  in  concert  with  two  ^his  prelates,  ona  af 
the  most  sanguinary  and  treacherous  projects  i«» 
corded  in  history.  Paiving  over  to  Swedra  far 
its  execution,  he  convoked  the  assenlily  of  tha 
states,  and  was  poblidy  crowned  at  Stoekholm. 
Alter  this  ceremonial,  he  invited  the  body  of  Swe- 
dish nobility  to  a  splendid  entertainoient  ia  thn 
citadel,  and  received  them  with  the  utmost  allabilitj. 
But  while  the  whole  nation  was  dissolved  in  fcau> 
vity,  he  caused  his  soldiers  to  arrest  the  adminialxa* 
tor's  widow,  the  senate,  and  the  principal  noUity. 
and  after  accusing  them  of  various  state  crisMa.  he 
instituted  a  prosecution  of  them  by  Danish  cam- 
missioners.  This  process,  however,  being  too  ebw 
for  his  bloody  impatience,  a  summary  condeouiatieA 
was  pronounced,  and  they  were  led  to  instant  ezo- 
ration.  Above  threescore  noblemen  and  nemmtnn 
of  the  first  rank,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  were  in  one 
day  handed  on  gibbets  as  felons  and  traitofa  ;  and 
the  horrid  scene  was  concluded  by  letting  looae  the 
soldiery  to  butcher  the  snrroanding  spectatora  and 
the  burffhers  of  the  city.  Such  w«s  Chfistiein*! 
savage  barbarity,  that  causmg  the  administntafl'a 
body  to  be  dug  up,  he  is  saki  to  have  torn  it  with 
his  teeth  and  nails  like  a  wild  beast.  He  spared 
the  life  of  his  widow  only  on  condition  of  perpeCnal 
imprisonment ;  and  he  condemned  to  the  same  tee 
the  widows  pf  his  other  victims.  His  progress  en 
his  return  to  Denmark  was  marked  with  blood,  and 
he  seemed  resolved  to  leave  behind  him  no  mew 
rials  but  those  of  his  cruelty.  It  was  impoasihls 
for  a  nation  to  be  so  far  sunk  in  apathy  as  long  te 
endure  so  detestable  a  tyranny ;  yet  the  impression 
of  Christiem's  power  for  a  considerable  time  im- 

gided  the  exertions  of  the  noble  d^verer  Gustavsi 
rickson.  At  length,  at  the  head  of  his  fiuthfid 
Dalecarlians,  he  burst  upon  the  Danish  troopa  who 
held  Sweden  in  subjection,  and  restored  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  Christiern  indnl^ed  his 
revenge  by  the  mnrder  of  the  mother  and  sirter  of 
Gustavus,  and  by  an.  order  to  his  commanders  ts 
put  to  the  sword  all  the  Swedes  within  the  reach  of 
their  jurisdictions;  which  barbarity  Gustavus  ra- 
Uliated  by  the  extermination  of  all  the  Danes  who 
fell  into  his  hands.  Meantime  the  king's  tyrann^ 
cal  proceedings  in  Denmark  rendered  him  almoit 
as  much  the  object  of  popular  odium  there  as  in 
Sweden.  The  Jutlanders  were  driven  to  open  re- 
volt, and  solemnly  deposed  him;  and  though  he 
was  still  master  of  Copenhagen,  the  islands,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Norwav,  yet  not  knowing  whoea  ts 
trurt,  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  took  refuge  in 
Germany.  He  proceeded  to  Flanders,  where  he 
unceasingly,  but  in  vain,  urged  his  brother-in-law 
the  emperor  to  assist  him  to  recover  his  dominions. 
In  1531  he  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  Maigant 
of  Austria  to  fit  out  a  fleet  for  that  purpose.  By 
its  means  he  was  landed  in  Norway,  where,  and  in 
Sweden,  he  was  joined  by  many  malcontents,  tapt- 
daily  Catholics.  He  laid  siege  to  Aggerhuus,  where 
he  received'  intelligence  of  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Flemish  fleet  before  Bahus.  On  an  attempt  to 
force  a  retreat  through  Sweden,  ho  was  invested  in 
a  small  town,  and  obliged  to  deliver  himsetfap  a 
prisoner.  His  uncle,  and  successor,  Frederick,  eon- 
fined  him  closely  in  the  castle  of  Sunderbeig  as 
long  as  he  lived.  After  the  death  of  that  king,  n 
1583,  the  regency  of  Lubeck  demanded  Chriftwmli 
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libttvtioo,  and  in  fiwt  projected  his  restontion,  to- 
wimb  which  they  made  couiderable  progress ;  but 
their  desi^s  were  st  length  defeated  by  the  arms 
of  Christiem  III.  He  remained  in  confinement, 
tttl,  in  1540,  he  made  a  solemn  renunciation  for 
liimself  and  his  heirs  of  all  claim  to  the  crowns  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  and  the  duchies  of  Sleswick, 
Holstein,  and  Stormar,  and  promised  never  to  go 
out  of  the  fortress  of  Callemburg  without  the  kin^s 
consent,  and  never  to  hold  conference  with  a  stranger 
but  in  presence  of  the  governor.  On  these  condi- 
tions he  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  hunting  and 
fishing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  uallemburgl^  and 
reeeived  a  handsome  appointment,  and  other  advan- 
tages stipulated  for  him  in  a  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween the  kin^  of  Denmark  and  the  emperor,  at 
Spires.  In  thu  retreat,  Christiem,  with  a  tran- 
^uilliky  that  his  past  crimes  seem  little  to  have  me- 
nted,  reached  his  seventy-eighth  year,  dying  in 
1659.  Of  his  children  by  Isabella,  two  daughters 
only  lived  to  mature  age ;  one,  Electress  Palatine ; 
the  other,  duchess  first  of  Milan,  then  of  Lorraine. 

CHKISTIERN  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  son  of 
Frederick  I.,  was  duke  and  governor  of  Sleswiek  and 
Holstein  at  his  father's  &cease  in  1533.  Three 
factions  then  divided  the  nation :  one,  comprising 
most  of  the  nobility,  favoured  this  Christiem ;  an- 
other, composed  of  the  Romish  bishops  and  clers^, 
vrho  were  averse  to  Christiem  on  account  of  his 
open  profession  of  Lutheranism,  was  desirous  of 
electing  his  younger  brother  John;  and  a  third, 
but  small  party,  wished  to  restore  Christiem  II. 
The  clergy  had  influence  enouffh  to  cause  the 
election  to  be  deferred  till  the  following  year,  and 
in  the  mean  time  each  party  exerted  itself  to  pro- 
mote its  own  designs.  The  regency  of  Lubeck, 
which  had  formed  extensive  schemes  of  ambition 
both  against  Sweden  and  Denmark,  sent  a  body  of 
troops  into  the  latter  country  which  seised  upon 
Copenhagen,  and  many  other  places ;  whilst  Duke 
Christiem  blocked  up  the  city  of  Lubeck  itself. 
The  distracted  condition  of  the  country  induced  the 
states  of  Jutland  no  longer  to  defer  the  election, 
md  their  choice  fell  upon  Duke  Christiem,  in 
which  the  states  of  Fionia  concurred.  He  had, 
however,  his  way  to  fight  to  his  throne,  and  several 
years  passed  before  he  became  a  peaceful  sove- 
reign of  his  dominions.  It  vras  fortunate  for  him 
that  Gustavns  Vasa,  then  king  of  Sweden,  and 
himself  had  a  community  of  interests,  both  having 
to  contend  against  the  republic  of  Lubeck,  and  the 
popish  ecclesiastics.  Gastavus  marched  an  army 
into  Schonen  and  Halland,  whence  he  drove  out 
the  Lubeckers ;  and  he  favoured  Ghristiem's  siege 
of  Copenhagen,  which  capital,  however,  did  not  sur- 
render to  hun  till  1536.  He  then  began  to  put  in 
execution  a  plan  concerted  between  him  and  Qus- 
tavus  for  reducing  the  temporal  power  of  the 
church,  and  fully  establishing  the  reformation.  In 
effecting  this,  he  employed  such  strong  measares, 
and  msde  so  free  with  au  the  church  property,  that 
Luther  wrote  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  him ;  in- 
deed, the  reformed  clergy  in  all  the  northem  coon- 
tries  had  reason  to  complain,  that  between  the 
crown  and  nobility,  the  church  was  stripped  so  bare, 
ae  not  only  to  be  deprived  of  Hs  luxury,  but  of  its 
decent  support  The  humiliation  of  the  clerical 
order  in  Denmark  left  nothing  between  the  nobility 
and  the  burghers  and  peasantry,  and  gave  such  a 
scope  to  aristoczmtieal  pride  and  oppiessioDi  as  was 


eventually  the  cause  of  the  change  whieh  the  eoiiP^ 
stitntiott  afterwards  underwent  from  a  limited  t»  an 
absolute  monarchy.  Notwithstanding  the  causey 
of  friendship  between  Gastavus  and  Christiem, 
various  disputes  and  matters  of  complaint  arose  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  which  nothing  but  the  pro- 
deuce  of  the  two  kings  prevented  ttom  producing  a 
rapture.  As  a  defence  a^nst  the  ambition  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  Chnstiera  stren^ened  him- 
self by  an  alliance  with  France.  A  kind  of  pirati- 
cal war,  between  his  subjects  and  the  Flemings, 
was  terminated  by  a  peace,  in  which  the  latter  were 
allowed  a  free  passage  throa|;h  the  Sound.  In 
order  to  make  a  provision  for  hu  brothers,  John  and 
Adolphus,  Ghristiero  disunited  Sleswick  and  Heir 
stein  from  the  crown,  an  act  apparently  incon- 
sistent with  good  policy,  though  no  bad  effects 
were  felt  from  it  during  a  long  course  of  years. 
The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  that  trao- 
quil  repose  which  he  had  purchased  for  himself  and 
bis  people  by  his  early  exertions,  and  the  firmness 
and  moderation  of  his  character.  He  died  on 
January  1st,  1558,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son 
Frederick,  who  had  been  some  years  before  elecisd 
to  the  succession.  Christiem  III.  was  a  lover  of 
letters,  and  of  learned  men,  and  founded  Jt  valuabk 
library  at  Copenhagen. 

CHRISTIERN  lY.,  king  of  Denmark,  sue- 
ceeded  in  his  twelfth  year  to  his  fother,  Frederick 
II.,  who  died  in  1588.  The  regency  paid  a  very 
laudable  attention  to  his  education,  which,  aided  by 
good  natural  abilities,  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  young  princes  of  his  time.  In 
1596  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburffh ;  and  during  several  years  his  coun- 
try continued  in  that  state  of  tranquillity  in  which 
his  father  left  it  But  those  seeds  of  violence  and 
warlike  ambition  in  his  temper,  which  were  to  pro- 
duce so  much  calamity  to  his  subjects,  broke  forth 
in  1611,  in  a  war  with  Charles  IX.,  king  of  Sweden, 
the  principal  pretext  for  which  was  a  contested  right 
to  the  barren  soil  of  Lapland.  The  war  was  coo- 
ducted  with  such  animority,  that  Cliarles,  who  had 
sustained  several  mortifying  losses,  sent  a  challenge 
to  single  combat,  expressed  in  very  opprobrious 
terms,  to  the  Danish  king,  which  the  latter  refused, 
Charles's  successor,  the  great  Gustavus-Adolphus, 
soon  changed  the  state  of  affairs;  and  in  1623 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms 
upon  terms  of  equality.  Christiem  for  several 
subsequent  years  was  contented  with  making  his 
country  flourish  by  the  arts  of  peace;  but  in  1621 
he  was  induced  to  join  the  league  formed  between 
England,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  many  of  the  Pro- 
testant princes  in  Germany,  for  the  relief  of  the 
elector  palatine,  whose  dominions  were  invaded  by 
the  emperor.  As  negotiations  proved  ineffectual* 
it  was  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  arms ;  and  Chris- 
tiem accepted  the  post  of  head  and  captain-general 
of  the  league,  in  lo23.  In  the  military  operations 
which  ensued,  he  displayed  both  courage  and  ta- 
lents, and  for  some  campaigns  successes  were  nearly 
balanced ;  but  in  1626  he  sustained  a  complete  de- 
feat from  the  celebrated  Count  Tilly.  He  was  pur- 
sued into  Holstein,  which  duchy,  now  become  the 
theatre  of  war,  was  over-ran  bv  the  combined  troops 
of  Tilly  and  Wallestein,  and  miserably  harassed. 
Christiem  was  again  defeated ;  and  the  i^airs  of 
Denmark  were  reduoed  to  such  a  state,  that  he  was 
obliged  very  reluetantly  to  agxM  to  hwmiKaftUg 
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conditions  of  peace  in  1629.  His  mind  henceforth 
■eemt  to  bare  become  more  irritable.  He  could 
scarcely  be  prevented  from  renewing  the  war  in 
Holstein,  the  duke  of  which  had  taken  part  against 
him.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Hambur^hers  on  ac 
count  of  some  duties  he  imposed  on  ships  entering 
the  Elbe ;  and  he  regarded  with  envy  and  jealousy 
the  heroic  Oustavus,  who  had  succeeded  him  as 
head  of  the  Protestant  league,  and  whose  extraor- 
dinary actions  filled  Europe  with  his  renown.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  some  years  after  the  death  of 
Ottstavus,  that  open  hostilities  broke  out  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Christiern  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  extravagant  project,  in  conjunction  with 
the  court  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Holstein,  of  con- 
quering Sweden.  As  this  was  not  publicly  known, 
Europe  was  surprised  at  the  sudden  irruption  of 
the  Swedish  forces  under  Torstenson  into  Denmark, 
in  1641.  Their  conquests  were  at  first  rapid,  but 
were  somewhat  checiced  by  the  activity  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  king.  In  order  to  draw  off  the  Swe- 
dish troops,  he  made  an  expedition  against  Gotten- 
burgh,  and  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  his 
attempt  upon  that  town,  his  end  was  in  some  mea- 
sure answered.  But  a  defeat  he  afterwards  met 
with  at  sea,  in  which  his  fleet  was  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed, brought  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and  he 
was  at  length  content  to  accept  the  French  ambas- 
sador's  mediation  for  •  a  peace.  By  this  treaty  he 
resigned  to  Sweden  the  isle  of  Gothland,  with  other 
i^nds  of  the  Baltic,  and  allowed  that  crown  the 
poesession  of  the  province  of  Halland  for  thirty 
yuirs,  as  security  for  all  the  other  conditions. 
Ohristiem  died  in  1648,  leaving  the  cUhracter  of  a 
prince  of  great  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  extensive 
capacity,  out  a  prey  to  violent  passions,  which 
seemed  to  gain  strength  with  increasing  years.  He 
was  much  addicted  to  women,  and  left  several 
children  by  his  mistresses.  His  only  legitimate  son 
Frederick  succeeded  him.  An  elder  son,  Christiern, 
who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  throne, 
died  the  year  before  his  father. 

CHRISTIERN  V.,  king  of  Denmark  (by  some 
called  the  VIrh.),  son  of  Frederick  III.,  was  bom  in 
1646,  married  a  daughter  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
while  prince,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1670.  He 
found  the  kingdom  involved  in  various  domestic 
difficulties  and  foreign  disputes,  whence  he  em- 
ployed the  first  years  of  his  reip;n  in  putting  his  re- 
venue into  order,  restoring  discipline  among  his 
troops,  and  strengthening  his  fortifications.  The 
increasing  power  of  Sweden  was  chiefly  the  object 
of  his  apprehensions  ;  and  his  first  foreign  opera- 
tion was  to  disable  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp 
from  affording  to  that  crown  the  aid  he  was  bound 
to  do  in  virtue  of  his  close  alliance  with  it.  Chris- 
tiern obtained  possession  of  the  duke's  person  by  a 
stratagem,  and  obliged  him  to  receive  a  Danish 
garrison  in  his  principal  fbi tress,  and  made  a  treaty 
with  him.  The  next  yuar,  1675,  Christiern  openly 
joined  the  league  against  Sweden  between  the  Ger- 
man princes,  the  emperor,  and  the  Dutch,  and  de- 
clared war.  For  a  course  of  years  hostilities  con- 
tinued by  land  and  sea,  between  the  Danes  and 
their  allies,  and  the  Swedes,  in  which  Christiern 
displayed  great  activity  and  enterprise,  and  towards 
the  beginning  was  generally  successful.  His  fleet, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch  under  Tromp,  com- 
pletely defeated  that  of  the  Swedes.  .  The  king  him- 
i«lf  wMa  a  deaoent  upon  the  pioTince  of  Schonen, 


and  took  Helsinebur^  and  Landscrooa.  He  af- 
terwards invested  the  important  fortress  of  llaliiw, 
for  the  saving  of  which  the  Swedes  fboght  tba 
blood V  battle  of  Lunden,  where  both  sides  claiawd 
the  victory ;  but  the  Swedes  succeeded  in  relievug 
the  place.  Christiern  laid  siege  to  it  a  second  time, 
but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  From  that  time  thi 
tide  of  victory  seemed  to  turn  acainst  him.  Ha 
was  defeated  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XI., 
in  person,  near  Landscroon,  in  1677,  and  he  loel 
the  isle  of  Ruffen,  and  the  town  of  Christ ianstaHf 
Rugcn  was  afterwards  recovered ;  but  by  the  de- 
fection of  his  allies  he  was  obliged,  in  1679,  to  eon- 
dude  a  peace  at  Nimeguen  with  Sweden,  and 
France  her  ally,  which  frustrated  all  his  views  of 
recovering  from  the  Swedes  the  places  fonneriT  be- 
longing to  Denmark.  From  this  time,  though  the 
affairs  of  Denmark  were  in  various  instances  em- 
broiled with  those  of  foreign  powers,  and  acts  of 
hostility  were  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  yet  tba 
prudence  and  spirit  of  Christiern  enabled  hiaa  1m- 
nourabljr  to  settle  the  disputes  that  occnrrod,  by  way 
of  negotiation.     He  died  in  1699. 

CHRISTIAN  VI.,  bom  10th  of  December, 
1699,  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  lY.,  in  17aa 
He  concluded  a  peaceable  reign  of  sixteen  yeaxs  in 
August  1746,  the  tranquillity  of  which  he  had  se- 
cured by  judicious  alliances.  His  zeal  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion  acquired  him  the  surname  of  the 
Pioui.  He  kept  a  strict  eye  over  the  manners  of  his 
people,  and  did  much  towards  the  restoratioa  of 
Copenhagen,  after  its  partial  conflagration,  in  172S. 

CHRISTIAN  VII.,  bom  Januaiy  29,  1749,  soo 
of  Frederick  V.,  succeeded  his  fhther,  Janaary 
13, 1766.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Caioliae 
Matilda,  sister  of  George  III.  ef  England.  Ho 
spent  some  time  in  this  country,  during  his  tnveis 
in  1767—69,  and  whilst  at  Cambridge,  was  made 
doctor  of  laws.  In  1770  he  appointra  as  his  chief 
minister,  Struensee,  who  had  been  his  physician, 
but  the  queen -dowager  afterwards  prevadmi  apoa 
him  to  displace  and  imprison  him,  together  with  the 
young  queen,  whom  the  dowager  accused  of  ooa- 
spiring  against  his  life.  He  shortly  aflervraids 
lost  his  reason,  and  being  carried  to  Rendsbarg  ia 
Holstein,  after  the  taking  of  Copenhagea  by  tJM 
English,  died  there  March  13,  1806. 

CHRISTINA,  qu^Ai  of  Sweden,  only  child  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  bora  in  1626, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  his  death  in  1632. 
Her  education  was  conducted  upon  a  liberal  pUa, 
and  at  a  very  early  a^  she  was  capable  of  reading 
the  Greek  historians  in  their  own  langnape.  Her 
talents  were  naturally  good;  her  disposition  was 
frank  and  lively ;  and  the  sentiments  she  imbibed 
from  books  and  learned  conversation,  gave  her  aa 
enlargement  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  often 
broke  through  the  lerity  and  caprice  of  her  charac- 
ter. In  1^8,  the  peace  of  Wes^halia  restored 
tranquillity  to  Sweden,  which,  during  the  minority 
of  Christina,  had  been  involved  in  warfare  with  the 
German  empire,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  ef 
her  father,  as  supporter  of  the  Protestant  leagae. 
The  marriage  of  tiieir  queen  being  now  the  object 
which  her  people  had  most  at  heart,  they  recosa- 
mended  to  her  Charles  Gusuvus,  count  palatine^ 
her  cousin,  who  had  already  been  appointed  gene- 
ralissimo ;  but  she  returaetl  tor  answer,  "  that  there 
were  certain  duties  required  by  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony  with  which  she  could  not  peisoade  heiaelf  ta 
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comply."  These  words  were  variously  interpreted  ; 
it  is  certain  that  neither  the  dress,  converiation, 
occapations,  nor  amusepients,  of  her  own  sex  were 
ever  agreeable  to  her ;  and  she  seemed  desirous  by 
her  manoers  to  renounce  the  determination  of  na- 
ture in  this  particular.  She  has  said  of  herself, 
however,  that  the  ardour  of  her  temperament  in- 
clined her  to  love,  but  that  she  never  yielded  to  its 
■way.  In  order  effectuaUy  to  prevent  a  renewal 
of  matrimonial  applications  to  her,  she  solemnly 
appointed  Charles  Gustavus  her  successor ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  tliis  business,  in  1650,  she  was 
crowned  with  great  splendour.  She  now  showed 
herself  ambitious  of  acting  as  the  patron  of  the 
learned  throughout  Europe,  and  invited  to  her  court 
men  of  the  first  reputation  in  various  studies.  Being 
guided,  however,  in  her  choice,  rather  bv  general 
fame,  than  by  her  own  judgment,  she  obtamed  as 
much  ridicule  as  panegync ;  whilst  her  inattention 
to  her  duties  as  sovereign,  and  the  money  as  well 
as  time  she  lavished  on  her  tastes,  disgusted  her 
subjects.  But,  though  discontents  prevailed  against 
her  government,  her  people  could  not  foreet  that 
she  was  daughter  of  their  favourite  hero,  and  would 
not  hear  of  her  resigning  the  sovereignty ;  which 
she  had  expressed  a  wish  to  do.  A  solemn  depu- 
tation of  the  first  members  of  the  state  waited  upon 
her,  and  Oxenstiern  made  so  pathetic  a  speech  on 
the  occasion,  that  it  drew  tears  from  the  whole  as- 
sembly, and  from  the  queen  herself,  who  was  for  the 
time  persuaded  to  renounce  her  project.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  dwelt  upon  her  mind ;  and  her  own  dis- 
gusts, and  those  of  her  subjects,  augmenting,  after 
a  delay  of  two  or  three  years,  she  resolved  to  carry 
it  into  effect  This  remarkable  act  took  place  in 
1654,  when  Christina,  then  only  in  her  twenty-eighth 
year,  abdicated  her  crown,  for  no  other  apparent 
reason  than  that  she  might  live  a  life  of  freedom, 
and  indulge  unrestrained  in  the  pursuits  to  which 
she  was  irrevocably  addicted.  At  the  same  time  she 
renounced  the  Lutheran,  and  embraced  the  Ro- 
man-catholic religion,  but  a  dissuasive  letter  she 
had  written  a  year  before  to  a  prince  of  Hesse, 
against  his  intention  of  tumiog  Roman-catholic, 
joined  to  her  subsequent  conduct,  which  was 
on  manv  occasions  far  from  devotional,  seem  to 
prove  that  her  conversion  was  less  the  result 
of  conviction,  than  as  preparatory  to  her  resi- 
dence in  those  countries  of  Europe,  which  for 
other  reasons  were  most  agreeable  to  her.  It  was 
at  Inspmck  that  she  made  her  abjuration  (fur  she 
had  left  Sweden  as  soon  as  possible  after  her  abdi- 
cation of  the  crown),  and  she  proceeded  thence  to 
Rome,  where  she  meant  to  fix  her  abode.  Some 
disgust  which  she  received,  however,  caused  her  in 
1656  to  take  the  resolution  of  visiting  France.  She 
was  received  in  that  country  with  all  the  curiosity 
inspired  by  an  extraordinary  character  ;  the  learn- 
ed men  of  Paris  paid  their  court  to  her,  and  abun- 
dance of  verses  were  written  in  her  praise.  The 
person  of  this  class  whom  she  most  distinguished 
was  Menage,  whom  she  appointed  her  master  of  the 
ceremonies;  the  only  French  woman  whom  she 
honoured  with  her  particular  notice  was  the  cele- 
brated courtesan  Nmon  I'Enclos.  On  her  second 
visit  to  France,  she  had  apartments  at  Fontainblcau, 
where  she  committed  an  action  which  has  indelibly 
stained  her  memory.  This  was  the  murder  of  an 
Italian  named  Monaldeschi,  her  titular  master  of 
the  horse,  whom,  for  betraying  some  secret,  either 


political  or  amorous,  she  caused  to  be  stabbed,  al- 
most in  her  presence,  by  two  of  her  domestics. 
The  French  court  was  justly  offended  with  this  atro- 
cious deed,  though  no  pubhc  notice  was  taken  of  it; 
but  Christina  found  nerself  sufficiently  an  object 
of  aversion  to  be  anxious  to  quit  the  country. 
Former  civilities  that  had  passed  between  her  and 
Cromwell  induced  her  to  think  of  visiting  England, 
but  the  protector,  siving  no  encouragement  to  her 
intention,  she,  in  1658,  returned  to  Rome,  and  re- 
sumed her  amusements  in  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
among  the  objects  of  which  she  was  particularly  at> 
tached  to  medals,  statues,  and  chymical  experi- 
ments. The  levity  and  inconstancy  of  her  charac- 
ter were  displayed  by  quarrelling  with  the  Pope 
(Alexander  VII.),  by  receiving  hu  public  benedic- 
tion in  order  to  appease  him,  and  even  giving  some 
indications  of  a  design  to  enter  a  convent.  So 
little,  however,  had  she  fixed  her  plan  of  hfe,  that 
on  the  death  of  Charles  Gustavus  in  1660,  she  took 
a  journey  to  Sweden,  as  was  supposed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  attempt  to  recover  her  crown. 
Her  ancient  subjects,  however,  were  so  much  indis- 
posed against  her  and  her  new  religion,  that  they 
refused  to  confirm  her  revenues,  caused  her  chapel 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  banished  her  Italian  chap- 
lains ;  and  to  preserve  her  appointments,  she  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  seconq  renunciation  of  the 
throne,  after  which  she  returned  to  Rome.  Her 
restless  spirit  induced  her  to  interest  herself  warmly 
for  the  protection  of  Candia,  then  besieged  by  the 
Turks,  and  she  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  pro- 
cure supplies  of  men  and  money  for  the  Venetians. 
Further  differences  with  the  pope  made  her  resolve, 
in  1662,  once  more  to  return  to  Sweden ;  but  the 
conditions  annexed  by  the  senate  to  her  residence 
there  were  so  mortifying,  that  she  proceeded  no 
further  than  Hamburgh.  Returning  to  Rome,  she 
cultivated  a  correspondence  with  the  learned  men 
there,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  which  was  her 
chief  solace  under  the  neglect  of  persons  in  power. 
At  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  she  sent  a  young  pleni- 
potentiary to  take  care  of  her  interests,  but  could 
not  be  induced  to  consent  to  receive  her  debt 
through  the  medium  of  France,  a^inst  the  court  of 
which  she  had  conceived  an  aversion.  In  1679  she 
warmly  took  the  part  of  Molinos,  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  quiutists,  who  was  persecuted  by  the  king  of 
France;  and  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chevalier 
de  Terlon,  the  French  ambassador  in  Sweden,  in 
which  she  animadverted  with  great  freedom  and- 

fi)od  sense  on  the  project  of  making  converts  by 
ragooning,  and  the  policy  of  banishing  good  and 
useful  subjects  on  account  of  differences  in  religion. 
Bayle,  ^  having  got  possession  of  this  letter,  and 
publishiag  it,  with  some  remarks  tending  to  throw 
suspicion  on  the  reality  of  her  conversion,  she  was 
violently  offended  at  this  liberty,  and  entered  into 
an  altercation  with  the  philosopher,  which  was, 
however,  amicably  terminated.  She  died  at  Rome 
in  1689,  having  directed  that  no  other  epitaph 
should  be  engraved  on  her  tomb  than  "  D.  O.  M. 
Vixit  Christina,  Ann.  txiii."  She  left  behind  her 
many  letters,  a  '*  Collection  of  miscellaneous 
Thoughts  or  Maxims,"  and  "  Refiections  on  the 
Life  and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  Great,"  a  favour* 
ite  hero,  to  whom  she  was  fond  of  bein^  compaied, 
thouffh  it  is  not  obvious  where  the  similitude  lay. 
Her  life  has  been  written  by  several  personsj  parti- 
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rularly,  with  tedious  minuteaen,  by  Archenhokt, 
librarian  to  the  land{piiTe  of  Hesse-Castel. 

CHRISTINE  Duchess-regent,  of  Savoy,  was 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  Prance,  and  married 
Victor-Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy,  in  1619,  who,  at  his 
death,  in  1637,  left  her  recent  Her  brother-in- 
law.  Prince  Thomas,  succeeded,  for  awhile,  in  de- 
priving her  of  her  righU,  but  she  ultimately  reco- 
vered them.  She  died  in  1663,  respected  for  her 
virtues,  and  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  havinff 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
princesses  of  her  time. 

CHRISTMAN,  (Jacob),  a  native  of  Johannis- 
burgh,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  mathema- 
tics, and  of  the  eastern  languages,  after  having 
studied  at  various  foreign  academies,  settled  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  became  successively  regent  of 
the  college,  professor  of  Hebrew,  logic,  and  Arabic, 
the  last  professorship  being  expressly  created  for 
him  by  the  Elector  Frederick  IV.  He  died  in 
1613,  aged  sixty-nine.  Among  his  works  are,  "  Al- 
phabetum  Arabicum,"  &c.  "  Muhamedis  Alfragani 
chronologica  et  astronomica  elemeyta,  e  Palat. 
BibL  veteribus  libris  versa,  expleta,  et  scholiis  ex- 
posita,"  &c.  "  Tractatio  geometrica  de  quadrature 
circuit ,'"  and  "  Nodus  Gordius  ex  doctrina  sinuum 
explicatus,"  &c. 

CHRISTOPHE  (Hknbt,  king  of  Hayti.)  See 
Hatti. 

CHRISTOPHER  (Saint)  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Syria  or  Cilicia,  who  was  baptized 
by  St  Babylas,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  received  the 
-crown  of  martyrdom,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  The  eastern  chnrch 
celebrates  his  festival  on  the  9th  of  May;  the 
western,  on  the  2r)th  of  July.  Christopher  literally 
means  5earor  ofChrut^  and  the  representation  of 
him  as  a  riant  bearing  the  child  Jesus  upon  his 
shoulders  tnrough  the  sea  refers  to  a  legend  of  this 
saint. 

CHRISTOPHER,  the  name  of  an  antipope,  in 
the  time  of  Leo  V.,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  and 
whose  office  he  for  a  short  time  usurped.  He  was 
displaced  by  Sergius  III.  in  904. 

CHRISTOPHER  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  was 
fourth  son  of  Waldemar  II.,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1252.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  intes- 
tine quarrels,  the  first  of  which  he  put  an  end  to  by 
ceding  the  dnchy  of  Slecwick  to  his  nephew 
Waldemar,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark.  The  remainder  of  his  reien  was  princi- 
pally occupied  in  a  controversy  with  Jacob  Erland- 
sen,  who  had  been  appointed  archbishop  of  Lunden 
br  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  and  refused  to  ask  the 
king's  confirmation.  This  prelate  gave  further 
offence  by  revoking  some  of  the  acts  of  Waldemar 
I.,  restraming  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and,  with 
other  bishops,  began  to  levy  very  oppressive  im- 
posts.  Christopher  resisted  this,  and  called  a  con- 
vocation of  the  states  at  Nyborg  in  1256,  to  inquire 
Into  the  archbishop's  conduct  The  states  left  the 
natter  to  be  decided  by  a  council  of  ecclesiastics, 
-who  met  atVesel  in  Jutland,  and  drew  up  that 
fhmous  constitution,  afterwards  confirmed  by  Pope 
Alexander  IV.,  which  decrees  that  if  a  bishop,  even 
though  he  be  convicted  of  treason,  suffer  any  vio- 
lence by  order  of  the  royal  authority,  the  kingdom 
■hall  be  placed  under  an  interdict.  Christopher 
afterwards  citing  the  archbishop  to  appear  to  answer 
•QOba  chargea  which  hadbten  mue  against  him, 


the  latter  refused  to  acknowledge  his  antkBiity, 
and  the  breach  thus  widened,  only  terminated  wik 
the  death  of  Christopher,  who  died  at  Ribn  ia 
Jutland,  it  is  said  by  prison,  on  the  29th  of  Odober, 
1259. 

C  HRISTOPHER  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  sob  of 
Eric  VI.,  after  having  vainly  tried  to  depose  kii 
brother,  Eric  VIII.,  ascended  the  throne  upon  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  1319.  His  oppressive  sad 
ambitious  conduct  soon  excited  a  revolt  agaisst  kin, 
and  in  1326,  he  was  declared  to  be  dethroned:  He 
re-established  himself  by  the  treaty  of  Ribea  ia 
February  1330,  and  died  July  15th,  1333. 

CHRISTOPHER  HI.,  son  of  John,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  Catherine,  sister  of  Eric  IX^  w  ia* 
vited  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Denmark,  on  tke  d»> 
position  of  Eric,  in  1439.  At  first  he  only  asnwd 
the  title  of  administrator,  but  was  elected  king,  it 
1440,  and  crowned  shortly  afterwards  at  UpsaL  He 
joined  the  city  of  Copenhagen  to  the  ciova  of 
Sweden,  which  had  till  that  time  been  subject  to 
the  see  of  Roskild.  His  government  was  upon  tke 
whole  praiseworthy.  He  died  at  Helsinburg,  wkiht 
taking  measures  for  an  expedition  against  Labsck, 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1448. 

CHRISTOPHER,  duke  of  Wnrtemburg.   8so 

WURTEMBUHG. 

CHRISTOPHER  (Joseph),  a  painter  of  foi- 
nence,  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1498,  and  died  il 
Lisbon,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  John  IH^ 
king  of  Portugal,  in  1557.  Few  of  his  conteofo- 
raries  excelled  him  in  perspective. 

CHRISTOPHORSON  (John),  a  learned  Es* 
glish  prelate,  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  snd 
studieci  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  maitcf  d 
Trinity-college.  He  was  afterwards  raised  to  tke 
deanery  of  Norwich,  but  his  attachment  to  the  ]!»• 
man-catholic  religion  obliged  him  to  be  a  fbgitifeiB 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Edward  YL  He 
returned  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  andvu 
made  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1557,  in  whiek  m 
he  died  the  next  year.  He  translated  fron  tko 
Greek,  Philo,  and  the  ecclesiastical  historiajis,  Es* 
sebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Evagrius;  bat  is  • 
manner  that  has  not  done  much  credit  to  his  Kbolu^ 
ship. 

CHRYSAME  (in  fiibulous  history),  a  Thenafin 
priestess  of  Diana  Trivia,  who  led  a  bull  with  poisoi, 
which  she  sent  to  the  enemies  of  her  country,  vko 
ate  the  fiesh,  and  became  delinous,  and  were  as 
easy  conquest. 

CHRYSANDER  (William  Chxistuii)  «• 
successively  professor  of  philosophy,  matkensliei, 
of  the  eastern  languages,  and  theoiogy,  in  the  ui* 
versities  of  HelmsUd^  Rinteln,  and  Kiel,  in  wkick 
last  he  died,  in  1788,  aeed  seventy.  He  wnte»- 
veral  small  works  and  £sseitations  on  the  sabjccH 
which  he  professed. 

CHRYSANTHIUS^a  phUosopher  in  the  h» ^^ 
Julian,  known  for  the  great  number  of  TolaBa 
which  he  wrote. 

CHRYSAOR  (in  &baloas  history),  a  son  of  M^ 
dusa  by  Neptune.  He  married  Callinioe,  oaeof  tkt 
Oceanides,  by  whom  he  had  Geryon,  Echidaa,  sss 
the  Chimsera. 

CHRYSERMUS,  a  Corinthian,  who  wioU  i 
history  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of  India,  beJd«  * 
treatise  on  rivers. 

CHRYSES  Citt  fabulous  history),  the  jintA  of 
Apollo^  father  of  Astynome,  caUed  tnm  biai  Oxf 
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miu  Wfaea  Lyrnesrai  wan  taken,  and  the  spoils 
divided  among  the  conqaeron,  Ghryseis,  who  was 
the  wife  of  i&etion,  the  sovereign  of  the  phMe,  fell 
to  the  share  of  Agamemnon.  Chryses,  upon  thia, 
went  to  the  Grecian  camp  to  solicit  his  daughter's 
reitoration ;  and  when  his  prayer*  were  fruitless, 
he  implored  the  aid  of  Apollo,  who  visited  the 
Greeks  with  a  plague  and  obliged  them  to  restore 
Chryseis. 

OHRYSIPPUS  (in  fabnlons  history),  a  natnral 
«>n  of  Pelops,  highly  favoured  by  his  father,  for 
which  Hippodamia,  his  step-mother,  ordered  her 
own  sons,  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  to  kill  him,  and  to 
throw  his  body  into  a  well,  on  account  of  which  they 
were  banished.  Some  say  that  Hippodamia's  sons 
vefused  to  murder  Chrytippus,  and  that  she  did  it 
lierselt  They  further  say,  that  Ghrysippus  had 
1>e«n  carried  away  by  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  to 
gratify  his  unnatural  lusts,  and  that  he  was  in  his 
aims  when  Hippodamia  killed  him. 

GHRYSIPPUS,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  great 
«minence,  was  born  at  Solis  in  Gilicia,  about  280 
or  290  B.  G.  Having  spent  his  paternal  fortune, 
h9  deyotad  himself  to  philosophy  at  Athens,  where 
he  became  a  disciple  of  Gleanthes,  the  successor  of 
2eno.  The  subtlety  of  his  genius,  however,  caused 
liim  in  several  points  to  deviate  from  the  doctrines 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  stoic  school  He  was  in- 
dsiatigably  industrious,  and  wrote  a  vast  number  of 
treatises,  many  of  them  relating  to  the  dialectic  art. ' 
He  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  disputation ;  and  was 
accustomed  to  sav  to  his  preceptor,  "  Give  me  doc- 
trines, and  I  will  &kd  argnmenU."  Such  was  his 
self-confidence,  that  being  once  asked  by  a  person, 
whom  he  would  recommend  as  a  preceptor  for  his 
son»  he  replied,  *'  Myself ;  for  if  1  thought  any 
philosopher  my  superior,  I  would  become  his  pupil." 
Regarding  the  philosophical  character  as  the  most 
exalted  among  mankind,  he  wonid  never  pay  court 
to  princes  or  peisons  of  rank  by  dedicating  his 
writings  to  them.  He  supported  his  tenets  with  much 
vehemence  and  arrogance,  and  it  was  so  much  his 
practice  to  take  opposite  sides  of  a  question,  that  he 
frequently  raised  oinections  which  he  could  not 
eolidly  answer,  and  furnished  his  antagooiste  with 
weapons  against  himself.  Garaeades,  his  principal 
opponent,  often  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance ; 
and  most  of  the  examples  of  inconsistent  opinions 

Sroduced  by  Plutarch  m  his  tract  on  Stoic  Oontra- 
icUons,  are  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  works 
of  ^  Ghrysippus.  He  has  been  also  accused  of  main- 
taining  some  doctrines  of  the  most  licentious  kind, 
«nd  shocking  to  the  common  moral  feelings ;  but 
no  imputation  has  been  thrown  upon  his  own  moral 
conduct,  and  his  way  of  life  seems  to  have  been 
philosophically  frugal  and  temperate.  He  engaged 
deeplv  in  dispute*  concerning  moral  and  physical 
aril,  fate,  fk-ee-wiU,  and  possibility,  and  wrote  books 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjecto,  amona  which  were 
treatises  of  grammar,  of  divination,  and  precepts  for 
the  education  of  children.  Some  idle  tales  are  told 
concerning  his  death,  which  happened  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  the  143d  Olympiad,  207  B.G. 

GHRYSOCAGGBS  (GnoRox),  a  physician  of 
Constantinople  in  the  fourteenth  century,  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  a  Greek  treatise  on  the  As- 
tronomy of  the  Persians,  preserved  in  MSS.  in  the 
Imperial  Library  of  France. 

GHRYSOLOGUE.    Bee  Pxrx. 

GHRYSOLORAS  (Man usl),  a  learned  Greek, 


the  first  public  professor  of  his  languagie  in  modem 
Italy,  was  bora  at  Constantinople  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  supposed  that  on 
occasion  of  the  siege  of  that  city  by  the  Turks  in 
1393,  the  Emperor  Manuel  Paleologus  sent  him  to 
Venice  in  order  to  implore  succour  urom  the  Chris- 
tian princes,  and  that  he  then  remained  some  time 
in  Italy,  and  returned  with  the  pecuniary  aid  he  had 
collected.  About  1396  he  opened  a  public  school 
for  the  Greek  language  at  Florence,  and  taoght 
there  with  great  assiduity  and  applause  for  thiee 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  in  1400,  the  Em- 
peror Manuel  himself  coming  to  Milan,  Ghrysoloras 
went  to  that  city.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  va- 
rious parU  in  the  Emperor  Manuel's  service,  and, 
among  other  places,  visited  London.  He  suhsa- 
quendy  opened  a  school  at  Rome ;  was  employed 
in  various  embassies;  and  in  1413  he  accompanied 
two  cardinal  Wates  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Si- 
gismond,  in  order  to  determine  the  place  for  holding 
a  general  council.  This  was  fixed  for  Constance ; 
and  Ghrysoloras  was  sent  thither,  either  by  the  Em- 
peror Manuel,  or  bv  the  pope,  and  died  in  his  mis- 
sion in  the  year  1414,  or  1415.  Ghrysoloras  wrote 
a  "  Greek  Grammar,"  in  the  Greek  language,  which 
was  much  esteemed,  and  published  a  "  Parallel  be- 
tween ancient  and  nwdem  Rome,"  addressed  to 
John,  son  of  the  Emperor  Manuel.  Other  pieces 
of  his,  are  in  MS.  among  which  is  a  treatise  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  shows  him  to 
have  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Latin  church.  He 
had  a  nephew  and  disciple^  John  CHXTSoLoaAS, 
who  was  his  coadjutor  in  reviving  Greek  learning 
in  Italy.  John  lived  chiefly  in  Constantinople, 
and  died  about  1425. 

CHRYSOSTOM  (John),  a  very  eminent  fii- 
ther  of  the  church,  was  born  of  a  noble -tamilr  at 
Antioch,  about  A.D.  347.  His  father's  name  was 
Secundtts;  the  surname  Chryaotiom,  signifying  in 
Greek  ^oUen-mautht  by  which  he  is  usually  known, 
and  which  was  applied  to  him  on  account  of  his  eh^ 
c^uence,  seems  not  to  have  been  given  till  seue 
ume  after  his  death.  He  was  brought  up  in  Ghiia- 
tian  principles,  and  destined  for  the  bar;  but  a 
pious  disposition  led  him  to  stody  the  Scriptores, 
after  which  he  was  baptised  bv  the  Bishop  Meletius, 
and  chosen  by  him  as  his  reader.  About  bis  twenty- 
seventh  vear  he  retired  from  the  world  to  an  aaoa- 
tic  life,  nrst  with  a  monk  upon  a  mountain  near 
Antiock,  and  then  in  a  cave  by  himself;  but  hia 
austerities  injuring  his  health,  he  returned  to  An- 
tioch after  faiaring  passed  six  years  in  the  condition 
of  a  hermiL  He  was  then  ordained  a  deacon  by 
Meletius,  and  a  priest  by  his  successor  Flavianns. 
Devoting  himself  from  this  time  to  the  labours  of 
^the  pulpit,  he  became  so  celebrated  lor  his  elo- 
quence, that  upon  the  death  of  Nectarius,  patriarch 
or  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  to  that  important  see  in  397.  Hia 
conduct  in  this  station  was»  in  xaany  instances, 
highly  meritorious.  By  frugality  in  his  househoU 
expenses,  he  added  to  the  patrimony  of  the  poor ; 
he  erected  new  hospitals  in  Constantinople,  took  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  strangers,  and  provided  for  wi^ 
dows  and  virgina.  He  fell,  however,  into  the  super- 
stitions admiivition  of  the  monastic  life  and  tha 
state  of  virginity,  common  in  his  age,  and  preached 
up  a  rigour  of  manners  incompatiblo  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  times.  He  was  still  more  blamoafale 
in  indulging  the  panacatiny  tpirit  which  than  dia- 
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graced  tlie  chnrcb.  He  pulled  down  Yarioas  pagan 
templet  yet  remaining  in  Phoenicia,  and  he  pene- 
c«lM  the  NoTatian  and  Quartadeciman  heretics. 
He  aimed  at  the  extension  of  his  archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction,  and  in  a  visitation  of  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces, he  deposed  thirteen  bishops  of  Lydia  and 
Phrygia.  By  this  fondness  for  the  exercise  of 
power,  however  well  intended,  he  embroiled  him- 
self with  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  a 
manner  that  caused  his  rain.  Epiphanius,  bishop 
of  Cyprus,  at  the  instigation  of  Theophilus,  had 
condemned  certain  Egyptian  monks  for  attach- 
ment  to  the  opinions  of  Origen.  They  repaired 
to  Constantinople,  and  laid  their  case  before 
Chrysostom,  who  received  them  with  humanity, 
and  wrote  to  Theophilus  to  re-establish  them.  Tlie 
bifhop  of  Alexandria,  highly  offended  with  this  in- 
terCsrence,  sent  persons  U>  accuse  these  monkc  be- 
fore the  emperor ;  and  as  they,  in  their  own  defence, 
preferred  an  accusation  against  Theophilus,  he 
wrote  in  warm  terms  to  Chrysostom  on  his  conduct 
in  the  business.  Epiphanius,  coming  to  Constanti- 
nople, by  his  zeal  against  the  Origenists,  and  his 
nnfriendlv  behaviour  towards  Chrysostom,  widened 
the  breacn  ;  but  being  threatened  with  the  resents 
ment  of  the  populace,  who  were  greatly  attached  to 
their  archbishop,  he  departed.  Soon  sifter,  the  Em- 
press  Eudoxia,  greatly  exasperated  against  Chry- 
sostom for  some  severe  strictures  he  had  made  upon 
female  irregularities,  which  she  took  as  aimed  at 
herself  sent  for  Theophilus  to  come  in  person  to 
Constantinople,  and  carry  on  his  attacks  upon  the 
archbishop.  He  arrived  in  403,  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  Egyptian  sailors,  and  some  of  his  dependent 
bishops,  to  whom  the  deposed  bishops  of  Asia  joined 
themselves.  A  synod  was  convened  in  the  suburb 
of  Chaleedon,  before  which  articles  of  accusation 
were  brought  against  Chrysostom.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  appear;  and  declining  to  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  his  professed  enemies,  he  was  con- 
demned for  contumacy,  and  a  sentence  of  deposition 
was  pronounced  against  him.  The  synod  applied 
to  the  emperor,  by  whose  orders  Chrysostom  was 
arrested,  and  conveyed  by  water  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Euxine-sea.  When  this  event  was  known  in 
Constantinople,  a  dreadftil  tumult  arose,  in  which 
many  of  the  Egyptian  monks  and  mariners  were 
BBaasacred,  and  such  an  alarm  was  excited  in  the 
palace,  that  Eudoxia  herself  petitioned  for  the  arch- 
bishop's return.  He  was  brought  back  in  triumph ; 
and  though  he  at  first  refi^sed  to  perform  his  func- 
tions till  he  should  have  been  solemnly  restored  by 
a  more  numerous  synod  than  that  which  had  de- 
posed him,  the  impatient  populace  would  not  suffer 
this  delay,  but  led  him  to  the  church,  where  thirty 
bishops  alone  concurred  in  his  restoration,  whereas 
forty-five  had  subscribed  to  his  condemnation.  Theo- 
philus withdrew,  and  Chrysostom  had  the  field  with- 
out  an  opponent  Towaras  the  end  of  that  year, 
the  empress  caused  her  own  statue  to  be  erected 
near  the  chureh,  and  the  people  celebrated  public 
ganies  before  it  in  her  honour.  Chrysostom  preached 
against  this  as  an  indecency;  and  compared  Eu- 
doxia to  Herodias  demanding  the  head  of  John  in 
a  charger.  More  enraged  than  ever  at  these  indig- 
nities, she  resolved  upon  his  ruin;  and  by  the 
means  of  Theophilus,  three  Egyptian  bishops  were 
•ent  to  Constantinople,  who  assembling  a  synod, 
proeored  a  second  sentence  of  deposition  against 
Chrysostom,  on  the  giiMind  of  hit  not  having  been 


le^allv  restored  after  the  firsL  In  conacqnenos  d 
tlus  decree,  the  emperor,  at  the  commcnocaMat  <f 
Lent,  4H  forbade  him  to  attend  at  tlie  great  chaich; 
and  a  detachment  of  barbarian  troops  beinr  iati»> 
duced  into  the  city  to  control  the  people,  dv 
bishops  and  cleigy  who  oommunicaied  win  Chry- 
sostom were  rudely  driven  away;  Arsacins  mi 
placed  upon  the  episcopal  throne,  and  the  depossd 
prelate  was  led  away  to  exile.  On  the  day  sf  Ui 
departure,  the  great  church  and  the  adjoiniag  f^ 
lace  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  Cbryeostoia  usi 
first  taken  to  Nice,  and  thence  was  conveyed  te  tb 
place  assigned  for  his  residence,  which  was  €■»> 
sus,  a  desolate  town  among  the  ridgce  of  Moeit 
Taurus,  in  the  Lesser  Armenia.  He  suffered  mack 
on  the  journey,  but  was  kindlv  received  by  Dis^ 
curus,  bishop  of  the  place.  In  this  situatioa,  br 
from  suffering  his  mind  to  sink  under  his  i 
tunes,  he  actively  employed  himself  in  i 


a  correspondence  with  the  most  distant  prariacei^ 
in  consoling  and  exhorting  the  oppressed  flock  of 
adherents  which  he  had  left  behind  him  in  the  sw- 
tropolis,  in  promoting  the  conversion  of  the  ps^ui 
ana  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  in  supporting 
his  cause  before  the  see  of  Rome,-  which  tnm  tk 
first  had  shown  a  disposition  to  favour  him,  ui 
obtained  for  him  the  injtercession  of  the  emperor  «f 
the  West,  Honorius,   with  his  brother  Arcadiv. 
These  measures,  however,  were  probably  the  raoit 
of  an  order  to  remove  him  still  further  from  the 
capital,  to  Pitjiis,  a  town  on  the  Euxine-aea,  shick 
was  enforced  with  so  much  rigour,  that  he  fell  lick 
on  the  journey,  and  expired  at  Comana  in  Pontai^ 
in  407,  at  the  age  of  sixty.    After  his  death,  tke 
East  and  West  were  for  some  time  divided  sitk 
respect  to  his  memory.    While  it  was  refeieoeei 
in  the  latter,  the  eastern  bishops  refused  to  insnt 
his  name  in  the  diptychs,  or  registers,  of  those  vfe 
were  to  be  mentioned  with  hononn  at  the  ceMNa^ 
tion  of  the  eucharist.     But  at  length  some  of  tkcn 
relented ;  and  in  418,  Atticus,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  received  his  usbk  ia 
the  diptychs  of  that  church ;  and  ten  years  aftenratdi 
he  was  revered  as  a  saint.     His  remains  were  tiaB^ 
ported  in  438  from  the  church  where  thay  had  bsca 
entombed,  to  Constantinople,  and  were  met  in  is* 
lemn  procession  at  Chalcedion  by   the  Enpenr 
Theodosins.     Chrysostom  was  a  vecy  voIubumbi 
writer.    It  is  said  that  he  composed  above  a  thm* 
sand  volumes,  or  separate  pieces ;  and  a  large  noa- 
ber  of  these  are  come  down  to  our  timea    Hii 
numerous  homilies  or  sermons,  by  which  he  gained 
his  chief  reputation,  are  generally  moral  iUosttatiosf 
and  improvements  of  cUiEerent  parts  of  SciiplBP^ 
often  more  fanciful  than  solid,  but  wonderfoUy  co> 
pious,  and  replete  with  particulars.     Besides  sif 
sermons,  we  have  several  of  his  closet  perfoim* 
ances ;  of  which  the  principal  are,  six  books  "  Oa 
the  Priesthood;*'  thrae  books  "In  Defence  of  a 
Monastical    Life;*'    one,   "On  Virginity;"  two^ 
**  On  Compunction  of  Heart  ;'*  three,  **  On  Pion- 
dence ;"  two,  **  Against  the  Cohabitation  of  Cleib 
and  Women;"  and  a  number  of  letters  writtea  is 
his  banishment.    Various  editions  have  been  mads 
of  Chrysostom's  works,  whole  and  in  part,  witkaad 
without  the  Greek  originaL    The  first  Greek  cdi* 
tion  of  the  entire  works  is  that  of  Sir  Henry  SavUls 
of  Eton,  in  eight  volumes  folio,  1613.    Conuselia. 
in  1603,  published  all  the  homilies  on  the  Nev 
Testament   in    four   volumes;   to  which  Pronto 
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IHicieiu  joined  six  more  volumes  in  1613.  By 
much  the  best  and  completest,  however,  is  that  of 
Father  Montfancon,  the  learned  Benedictine,  of 
which  the  eleventh  and  last  volume  in  folio  ap- 
peared in  1734. 

CHUBB  (Thomas),  a  writer  who  obtained  tem- 
porary distinction  as  a  controversialist  in  divinity, 
-was  1>orn  in  1679,  of  parents  in  humble  circum- 
stances, at  East-Harnham,  a  vilU|;e  near  Salisbury. 
He  received  no  other  education  than  that  of  being 
taught  to  read  and  writey  and  cast  accounts ;  and 
being  obliged  to.  seek  a  livelihood  by  the  labour  of 
liis  hands,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  glover, 
with  whom,  and  afterwaros  with  a  tallow-chandler, 
he  worked  as  a  journeyman.  Being  a  person  of  so- 
ber maimers,  and  of  a  sedate  reflecting  turn  of  mind, 
be  employed  his  leisure  time  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  from  such  Enelish  books  as  came  in  his 
way,  and  obtained  a  towrable  acouaintance  with 
aeveral  branches  of  science ;  but  divinity  was  hif 
&vourite  study.  In  1710  the  learned  Whiston 
having  published  the  Historical  Preface  to  his  Pri- 
mitive Christianity  revived,  Chubb  wrote  a  valua- 
ble work  in  support  of  it,  which  was  published  in 
1715;  under  the  title  of  "The  Supremacy  of  the 
Father  asserted ;  or,  Eight  Arguments  from  Scrip- 
ture to  prove  that  tlie  &n  is  a  Being  inferior  and 
subordinate  to  the  Father,  and  that  the  Father  is 
the  S'lpreme  God."  This  was  assailed  with  abuse 
as  well  as  argument,  to  which  Chubb  replied,  and 
thus  commenced  the  controversial  warmre  which 
lasted  as  long  as  his  life.  In  1730  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  thoughts  on  a  variety  of  important  topics, 
moral  and  theological,  in  thirty-five  tracts,  collected 
in  a  quarto  volume,  which  excited  much  curiosity 
simong  men  of  letters.  He  proceeded  in  his  career 
with  *'A  Discourse  concerning  Reason,  with  re- 
gard to  Religion  and  Divine  Revelation :  wherein 
is  shown  that  Reason  either  u,  or  else  that  it  ought 
to  be,  9.  sufficient  Guide  in  Matters  of  Religion  :'* 
to  which  were  added  **  Some  Reflections  upon  the 
comparative  Excellency  and  Usefulness  of  Moral 
and  Positive  Duties."  The  principles  of  this  work 
having  been  oppugned,  he  published  a  vindication 
of  them  in  1732,  insisting  still  more  strongly  upon 
the  sufficiency  of  reason  to  all  human  beings.  In 
1731  he  printed  a  volume  consisting  of  fbur  tracts, 
in  which  ne  inquired  into  the  nature  and  degree  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament;  considered 
huw  far  Christ*s  resurrection  was  a  proof  of  his  doc- 
trine ;  and  made  some  other  free  remarks,  which 
dispUved  a  further  progress  towards  unbelief; 
though  his  opinions  with  respect  to  inspiration,  in 
particular,  did  not  deviate  more  from  orthodoxy 
than  those  of  many  undoubted  friends  to  Christianity 
have  done.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  step  by  step 
a  writer  who  is  probablj  now  little  read,  and  who 
engaged  in  controversies  to  which  his  acquired 
knowledge  was  not  e(^ual,  however  well  calculated 
his  natural  abilities  might  be  for  such  disquisitions. 
It  mav  be  enough  to  observe,  that  in  "  The  true 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  asserted/'  published  in  1738, 
it  appears  to  have  been  his  aim  only  to  separate 
what  he  thought  the  mistaken  notions  and  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity  from  its  essence ;  that  in  lus 
"  Enquiry  into  the  Ground  and  Foundation  of  Re- 
liffion,*'  l740,  he  supports  the  principles  of  natural 
religion ;  and  that  in  1741  he  had  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  argue,  in  kis  "  Discourse  on  Miracles/'  against  I 
the  certainty  of  the  proof  afforded  by  them  of  the  I 
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truth  of  a  supposed  revelation.  In  1743  he  pub- 
lished  "An  enquiry  concerning  Redemption;" 
and  in  1746  he  appeared  to  have  taken  a  decided 
place  among  freethinkers,  by  "  Four  Dissertations," 
on  subjects  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  treats 
the  Hebrew  scriptures  with  ver]^  little  reverence. 
To  finish  the  account  of  his  writings :  his  "  Pos- 
thumous Works,"  2  vols.  8vo.  H'w,  contain  his 
mature  thoughts  on  a  variety  of  topics  relative  to  re- 
Ugion  and  morality,  in  whtch,  after  many  free  re- 
marks on  the  Jewifh  dispensation,  and  doubts  con- 
cerning the  evidences  of  the  Christian,  he  makes 
the  general  conclusion,  that  Jesus  was  probably 
sent  by  God  as  an  instructor  to  mankind ;  and  so 
far  he  acknowleges  the  obligation  to  receive  his  pre- 
cepts, and  imitate  his  example.  Chubb  seems  never 
to  have  desired  to  rise  above  the  humble  condition 
in  which  fortune  had  placed  him,  though  he  mat 
with  some  bountiful  patrons,  among  whom  was  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended 
by  Whiston.  He  continued  to  the  last  occastooaUy 
to  serve  in  the  chandler's  shop  at  Salisbury  wheto 
he  had  been  a  journeyman,  nor  could  he  be  mduoed 
to  quit  that  city.  Ue  died  suddenly  as  he  sat  ia 
his  chair  in  Fe'bruary  1747,  at  the  a^e  of  sizty- 
eiffht  To  the  integrity,  simplicity,  mildness,  and 
sobriety  of  his  character,  a  uniform  testimony  is 
borne  by  his  acquaintance. 

CHUDLEIGH  (Mabt  Lady),  wife  of  Sir 
George  Chudleigh,  bart.  was  author  of  a  poem  en- 
titled "  The  Ladies*  Defence,"  and  a  volume  of  es- 
says on  various  subjects,  in  Prose  and  VeMe.  She 
died  in  1710. 

CHURCHILL  (Sir  Winston),  father  of  the 
great  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  knighted  in  1663^ 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
published  in  1675  a  kind  of  Political  Essay  on  the 
History  of  England.  He  died  in  1688.  One  of 
his  daughters  was  mistress  to  the  duke  of  York, 

CHURCHILL.    See  Marlbobodoh. 

CHURCHILL  (Charles)  was  the  son  of  a 
curate  of  St.  John's,  Westminster,  in  which  parish 
he  was  born  in  1731.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  celebrated  public  school  in  the  vicinity, 
but  so  little  did  he  improve  the  advantages  of  nature 
and  situation,  that  when  sent  to  Oxfora,  he  was  re- 
fused admission  into  the  university  on  account  of 
deficiency  in  classical  knowledge.  He  returned  to 
school,  but  soon  closed  his  fiirSier  education  there 
by  a  very  early  and  imprudent  marriage  with  a 
young  lady  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  the  good 
sense,  however,  to  im|^rove  the  retired  way  of  Ufa 
into  which  this  connexion  threw  him,  by  an  appli- 
cation to  literature,  which  rendeted  him,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Sherlock  his  diocesan,  a  fit  person 
for  the  reception  of  holy  orders  at  the  usual  age. 
Thus  provided,  he  went  down  to  a  curacy  of  thirty 
pounds  a  year  in  Wales  ;  and  he  fulfilled  the  duties 
uf  this  humble  station  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain 
the  esteem  of  his  parishioners.  To  remedy  the 
scantiness  of  his  income,  he  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
cider,  the  liquor  of  the  country ;  but  he  was  little 
calculated  for  trade,  and  this  expedient  only  the 
sooner  brought  him  to  a  state  of  insolvency.  He 
returned  to  London,  and  on  his  father's  death,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him  as  curate  and  lecturer  of  SL 
John's.  His  emoluments  being  still  much  too  small 
for  bis  expenses,  he  improved  his  finances  by  teach- 
ing young  ladies  to  read  and  write  English.  But 
this  addition  could  not  prevent  the  evil  of  running 
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in  debt ;  to  which  necessity  his  acquaintance  with 
the  wits  of  the  day,  and  his  immoderate  fondness 
for  theatrical  amusements,  prob|tbly  contributed. 
The  horrors  of  a  gaol  were  in  full  view  before  him, 
when  he  was  lelieyed  by  a  compromise  with  his 
creditors,  humanely  mediated  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  second 
master  of  Westminster-school,  and  father  of  Robert 
Lloyd  the  poet,  Churchiirs  intimate  friend.  He 
now  seriously  thought  of  exerting  those  talents 
which  he  was  conscious  of  possessing ;  and  his  first 
choice  of  a  subject  Was  happily  derived  from  the 
stock  of  observation  his  habits  of  life  had  afforded 
him.  The  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  actors  in 
both  houses  were  the,  topic  of  his  *'  Rosciad,"  a  poem 
first  published  in  March  1761,  without  his  name. 
It  was  ffreatly  admired,  and  was  attributed  to  the 
most  celebrated  names  of  the  time ;  but  a  second 
edition  declared  the  real  author.  The  players  in- 
creased the  celebrity  of  the  piece  by  the  impatience 
many  of  them  showed  under  its  censures,  and  pam- 
phlets and  poems  were  written  against  it,  but  its  effect 
could  not  be  undone.  The  author  justified  himself 
in  a  new  piece  of  satire  bearing  the  title  of  his 
**  Apoloey,  addressed  to  the  Critical  Reviewers,"  in 
which  &e  profession  of  a  player  was  treated  with 
much  humorous  contempt.  These  works  made  him 
many  enemies,  for  whose  resentment  he  cared  little ; 
but  they  brought  him  into  the  most  flattering  notice 
from  wits  and  men  of  pleasure.  He  now  devoted 
his  evenings  to  conviviality,  and  defended  himself 
publicly  from  the  reproaches  to  which  this  conduct 
exposed  him,  in  his  next  performance  entitled 
**  Night."  The  disgraceful  imposture  of  the  Cock- 
lane  ghost  furnished  him  with  another  topic  of  per- 
sonal satire,  which,  however,  did  not  greatly  inter- 
est the  public.  He  next  struck  a  string  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  nation's  feelings  at  that  period. 
The  political  occurrences  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reiffu  of  George  III.  had  inspired  a  rancorous  ha- 
tred against  the  Scotch  ;  and  Churchill  administered 
choice  food  to  this  passion  by  his  "  Prophecy  of 
Famine,  a  Scots  Pastoral,"  in  which  the  powers  of 
description  were  exhausted  in  humorous  exaggera- 
tion of  the  defects  of  the  country,  and  acrimonious 
abuse  of  its  inhabitants.  The  poem  was  received 
with  avidity,  and  ^avo  the  author  that  precedence 
as  a  political  satirist,  which  he  long  maintained,  at 
the  expense  of  candour  and  decorum,  and  to  the 
final  debasement  of  his  poetical  as  well  as  his  moral 
character.  Of  the  latter  he  soon  erew  careless; 
and,  as  if  he  had  hitherto  only  acted  the  hypocrite 
kx  his  clerical  function,  he  threw  off  his  black 
cSothes,  decorated  his  large  and  clumsy  person  with 
gold-lace,  and  affected  the  appearance  and  deport^ 
ment  of  a  man  of  the  town.  In  perfect  conformity 
with  this  exterior,  he  engaged  in  illicit  amours,  and 
parted  with  his  wife.  He  even  proceeded  to  the 
fashionable  vice  of  seduction,  and  debauched  from 
her  parents  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  West- 
minster for  whom  his  passion  subsided  within  a 
fbrtnighL  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  he  felt  keen 
remorse  ibr  this  villany,  which  he  did  not  scruple 
to  confess  to^  the  public  in  some  very  nervous  lines 
in  one  of  his  poems.  Being  now  by  profession  a 
party-writer  as  well  as  poet,  he  cultivated  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  other  distinguished  op- 
positionists, and  employed  his  pen  assiduously  in 
their  cause  and  for  his  own  emolument.  His  pro- 
dUcUons  were  numerous;  and  besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  and  tonr  sncceMive  parts  of  his 


'*  Ghost,"  he  published  within  two  or  three  yean  aa 
''Epistle  to  Hogarth,"  "The  Conference,**  "TW 
Duellist,"  and  "The  Author."  In  vetvificatioo, hs 
was  a  professed  imitator  of  Dryden,  and  when  hs 
chose  to  take  pains,  he  sufficiently  proved  the  good- 
ness of  his  ear ;  but,  like  many  other  ranid  vritef\ 
he  frequently  passed  off  carelessness  as  the  rcsak  i 
desien.  In  1/64  he  poured  forth  several  new  m 
ductions,  evidently  inspired  bv  no  other  mnse  thsa 
necessity,  and  accumulating  all  the  faults  with  f«v 
of  the  beauties  of  the  former.  The  titles  of  thas 
rhapsodies  are  "  Gotham,"  "The  Candidate,"  "Tie 
Times,"  "Independence,"  and  "The  Jouner." 
He  even  made  his  name  the  passport  of  a  vohuncof 
dull  sermons,  ushered  in  by  a  severe  poeticsl  dedi> 
cation  to  Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester.  Toivii4 
the  latter  end  of  that  year,  Churchill  went  orer  Is 
France,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  tka 
a  refugee  in  that  kingdom.  At  Boulogne  he  nv 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  soon  threatened  thefttal 
termination  that  took  place  on  November  i,  1764^ 
and  closed  his  short  but  animated  career  in  kk 
thirty-fourth  year.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  wh 
much  regretted  by  his  particular  friends,  to  vhoB 
he  was  endeared  by  a  generosity  of  temper,  wHL 
unusually  attending  strong  passions  and  unshaeiU 
manners.  His  poetical  reputation  seems  to  hsie 
been  uniformly  declining  from  the  time  of  his  deatk; 
and  is  never  likely  again  to  surmount  the  obstada 
of  temporary  and  unpleasing  subjects,  and  caidcM 
execution. 

CHRYTRiBUS  (David),  a  learned  Latkaaa 
divine,  whose  family  name  in  German  was  Roeo&sA, 
was  bom  at  Ingelfine,  in  Suabia,  in  1530.  Ht 
distinguished  himself  by  his  application  to  theoksy 
and  the  belles-lettres,  and  after  travelling  in  Ituy 
and  the  Low-countries,  became  a  professor  st  Bo- 
stock  and  elsewhere.  He  died  in  1600.  He  vnta 
several  works,  the  principal  of  which  was  a  "Con* 
mentary  on  the  Apocalypse/*  8vo.  1575.  He  hd 
a  brother,  Nathan,  rector  of  the  academy  at  Brs> 
men,  who  acquired  some  reputation  for  iiis  Latin 
Poems. 

CIACONIUS,  or  CHACON  (Alphokso),  a  u- 
tive  of  Ba&^  in  Andalusia,  was  liom  about  15KL 
He  entered  into  the  order  of  Dominicans,  in  wkidh 
he  taught  with  reputation,  and  being  sent  to  Rom; 
ho  was  created  titular  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  tU 
penitentiarv.  He  died  in  1599.  His  priod^ 
work,  entitled  "Vit»  et  Gesta  Romanor.  PocliC- 
cum  et  Cardinalium,"  was  completed  by  hit  ne- 
phew, and  published  in  1602,  in  two  volmad^ 
folio ;  and  a  corrected  edition  appeared  in  163L 
It  was  continued  by  other  ecclesiastics,  andbroofht 
down  to  Clement  X.,  in  which  state  it  was  publisM 
by  F.  Olduini,  at  Rome,  in  1676,  in  four  vobuDC^ 
folio. 

CIACONIUS  (Peter),  called  by  Dn  Pin  ^ 
Toledo,  and  yet  said  to  be  brother  of  the  precedinf^ 
was  bom  in  1525.  He  studied  with  distinctioa  it 
Salamanca,  where,  besides  theology  and  philosophy, 
he  applied  himself  to  Greek  and  mathematics.  He 
went  to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIll, 
and  was  emplowed  by  that  pope  in  revising  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  of  GraUan's  Decretal,  and  o( 
other  works  then  printing  at  the  Vatican.  Be 
wrote  upon  Amobius,  TertuUian,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  was  engaged  with  Clavius  in  a  correc- 
tion  of  the  calendar.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1581, 
and,  after  his  death,  were  printed,  his  "Kalendam 
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Bomani  veterb  expluiatio  ;'*  a  treatise  <*  Do  tricli- 
nio  Bomano ;"  and  a  Yolume  of  **  Opuscula,' 


latiiiff  to  an  inicription  on  the  roetrai  column  o^  and  at  lant  his  bitterest  satirist     It  is  needless  to 


Duimns,  and  the  ancient  weights,  measures,  and 
moneys. 

CIAMPINI  (JoHN-JusTiic),  born  at  Rome  in 
1633,  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  with  the  in- 
tention of  becoming  an  advocate ;  but  afterwards 
attached  himself  solely  to  the  practice  of  the  aposto- 
lic chancerr,  in  which  he  successively  occunied  vari- 
ous  posts,  the  last  of  which  was  that  of  abbreviator 
of  the  Parco  Maggtore.  He  took  part  with  Ricci, 
Kazsari,  and  others,  in  a  literary  journal  com- 
menced at  Rome,  in  1668,  and  in  1671  he  formed  a 
society  for  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  for 
which  he  had  a  peculiar  inclination.    Under  the 

Srotection  of  Queen  Christina,  then  resident  at 
;ome,  he  founded,  in  1677,  an  academy  for  physic 
and  mathematics,  which  soon  became  celebrated. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arcadians 
in  1691,  and  he  died  in  1698.  His  numerous  works 
in  Latin  and  Italian  are  Tery  learned,  but  defective 
in  method,  and  in  purity  of  diction.  Some  of  the 
principal  are ;  '*  Conjectnrs  de  perpetuo  Aiymo- 
rum  usn  in  Ecclesia  Latina,  *'  <^uarto,  1688 :  '*  Ve- 
tera  Monumenta,  in  quibus  pnecipue  Mosaica  opera, 
Sacrarum  Profanarumque  sdium  structura  illus- 
trantur,"  two  volumes,  folio ;  "  De  sacris  sdificiis 
a  Constantino  Magno  constructis,'*  1693,  folio: 
'*An  Examination  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  or 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  attributed  to  Anastasius  the 
Librarian,"  in  Latin,  1688,  quarto;  a  work  of  pro- 
found critical  erudition.  He  wrote  various  other 
dissertations  on  topics  of  history  and  antiquities, 
among  which  was  a  bulky  history  of  the  college  of 
Abbreriators,  to  which  he  belonged. 

CIBBER  (Collkt)  was  bom  in  London,  in 
167 1.  His  fhther,  a  native  of  Holstein,  was  a  statu- 
ary, who  came  over  to  England  some  time  before 
the  restoration.  Though  not  among  the  more  emi- 
nent names  of  his  profession,  he  was  an  artist  of 
considerable  merit ;  and  has  left  several  specimens 
of  his  talents  in  London,  of  which  the  most  noted 
aro  the  figures  of  ravinff  and  melancholy  madness, 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  Bethlem  hospitaL  He  re^ 
ceived  a  good  education,  and  was  intended  for  the 
church,  but  circumstances  preventing  this  design 
from  beiuff  put  into  execution,  he  pursued  the  in- 
clination he  had  long  felt  for  the  stage,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  entered  as  a  performer  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre.  The  first  part  in  which  he  attracted 
much  notice,  was  that  of  Fondlewife,  in  Congreve's 
Old  Bach^or,  and  the  east  of  ridiculous  old  cha- 
racters was  ever  after  one  in  which  he  was  most  ad- 
mired. In  1696  he  first  appeared  as  a  dramatic 
author;  and  his  comedy  of  "Love's  last  Shift,  or 
the  Fool  in  Fashion,*'  was  pronounced  by  Lord 
Dorset  the  best  first  play  he  had  known.  He  him- 
•olf  acted  the  principal  character,  that  of  a  fashion- 
able fop  or  coxcomb ;  and  this  cast  also  proved  hap- 
pily suited  to  his  talents.  Another  comedy,  in  1697, 
entitled  "  Woman's  Wit,"  was  but  indifferently  re- 
caived;  and  his  tragedy  of  **  Xerxes,"  in  1699, 
only  proved  how  inadequate  his  talenta  were  to  sub- 
lime and  dignified  composition.  The  comedies  of 
'*  Love  makes  a  Man,  or  the  Fop's  Fortune,"  formed 
by  Cibberoutof  twonlays  of  Beaumont  and  Fleteh- 
•r,  and  *'  She  would  and  She  would  not,  or  the 
Kind  Impostor,"  were  more  successful  attempts. 
Bot  the  put?  on  which  hit  principal  repatation  is 


founded,  '*  was  the  Careless  Husband,"  which  obtain- 
ed the  praise  even  of  Pope,  a  man  never  his  friend. 


enumerate  all  his  other  dramatic  pieces,  of  which 
some  were  successftil,  some  otherwise.  Among  the 
former,  may  be  mentioned  his  translation  of  fif  oli- 
ere's  "  Tartuffe,"  under  the  tide  of  the  "Nonjuror," 
and  his  completion  of  Vanbrugh's  play  of  the  "  Pro- 
voked Husband."  His  importance  as  an  actor  and 
a  writer  continued  upon  the  whole  to  increase ;  and 
in  1711  he  subjoinea  the  character  of  manaser,  by 
becoming  a  joint-patentee  of  Drury-lane  theatre. 
At  the  accession  of  Georee  I.,  a  new  patent  was 
made  out  to  Wilks,  Cibber,  Booth,  and  Steele. 
This  association  for  sometime  went  on  amicably; 
but  Sir  Richard's  necessities  obliging  him  to  mako 
continual  calls  upon  the  common  stock,  the  rest  at 
length  reftised  further  advances.  A  chancery  suit 
was  the  consequence,  and  Cibber  pleaded  the  com- 
mon cause  before  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  master  of  the 
rolls,  with  so  much  clearness  and  judgment,  that  a 
decision  was  given  in  their  favour.  In  1730  Cibber 
was  appointed  poet  laureat,  an  appointment  for  which 
he  was  not  at  all  fitted,  and  which  brought  upon 
him  the  ridicule  of  all  parties.  Cibber,  however, 
who  was  not  easily  disconcerted,  had  the  sense  to 
join  the  laugh  over  his  butt  of  sack,  rather  than 
attempt  to  vindicate  his  poetical  character.  In 
1740  he  amused  the  public  oy  a  work  of  biography 
and  anecdote,  entitled,  *'  An  Apology  for  the  Lifo 
of  Mr.  Colley  Cibber,  Comedian  and  late  Patentee 
of  the  Theatre-royal.  With  an  historical  View  of 
the  Stage  during  his  own  Time."  The  sprightU- 
ness  and  good-humoured  frankness  with  which  this 
is  written,  together  with  the  abundance  of  anecdote, 
and  the  real  judgment  with  which  several  distin- 
guished performers  are  characterized,  rendered  it  a 
very  popular  work,  and  have  supported  ite  reputation 
to  the  present  day.  Cibber  indeed,  notwithstanding 
the  satire  of  Pope,  who  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
"Dunciad"  dispossessed  Theobald  of  his  painful 
pre-eminence  as  its  hero,  and  installed  the  former 
in  his  stead,  was  any  thins  but  a  dunce,  though  not, 
in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of  genius. 
His  effrontery  and  vanity,  however,  could  not  be 
easily  over-charged  even  by  a  ibe.  A  work  of  hit 
old  itf  e,  was  "  The  Character  and  Conduct  of  Cicero 
considered,  from  the  History  of  his  Life  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Middleton,  &c.  &c."  quarto,  1747 ; 
it  was  never  valued,  and  is  now  forgotten.  Cibber 
died  in  1757,  when  he  had  entered  upon  his  eighty- 
seventh  year.  He  had  several  childron.  One  of 
them,  Thbophilus  Cibbxb,  adopted  both  his  fhther^i 
professions  of  actor  and  dramatic  writer,  but  with 
inferior  success.  He  was  a  character  of  thorough 
meanness  and  depravity,  and  finished  a  life  of  dis- 
tress and  infamy  by  shipwreck,  in  his  passage  to 
Ireland.  Cibber's  youngest  child,  Chablottx,  who 
married  Mr.  Charke,  a  performer  on  the  violin,  was 
also  brought  on  the  stage ;  but  that  was  one  only 
out  of  a  multiplicity  of  parte  she  acted  in  life ;  and 
perhaps  no  woman  ever  passed  through  a  greater 
variety  of  adventores  and  occupations.  They  all 
terminated,  however,  in  profligacy  and  wrotohed- 


CIBBER  (Susanna  Mabia),  one  of  the 
eminent  actrasses  who  have  graced  the  English 
stage,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Arne,  upholsterer 
in  Covent-garden,  and  sister  of  the  celebrated  musi- 
cal composer,. Pr.  Arne.  She  was  born  about  1716. 
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And  early  displayed  sach  a  talent  for  vocal  music, 
that  her  brother  gave  her  leasoof ,  and  brought  her 
out  as  a  singer  in  a  piece  of  his  own  performed  in 
the  Uavmarket.  She  afterwards  married  Theophi- 
lus  Gibber;  and  it  was  the  discernment  of  his  fa- 
ther that  discovered,  that  though  she  could  never 
become  more  than  a  second-rate  singer,  she  had 
powers  which,  if  duly  cultivated,  might  raise  her 
to  the  first  rank  as  an  actress.  The  part  of  Zara  in 
Aaron  Hill's  tragedy  of  that  name  was  that  in 
which  she  made  her  first  appearance.  She  ob- 
tained distinguished  applause,  and  immediately  be- 
came a  favourite  with  the  public.  Her  private 
character,  however,  was  doomed  to  sink,  as  her 
public  reputation  rose.  During  her  husband's  ab- 
sence in  France  in  17%,  she  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  a  young  gendeman  of  fortune,  which  was  made 
the  ground  of  an  action  against  him  for  criminal 
conversation  on  Theophilus's  return.  But  the  con- 
nivance, and  indeed  instrumentality  in  the  con- 
nexion,  of  the  husband  was  so  clearly  proved,  that 
the  jury  gave  him  only  £10  damages.  She  thence- 
forth lived  separate  from  him,  and  her  criminality 
was  almost  forgot  in  his  8U{ierior  infamy.  When 
the  afiair  was  blown  over,  she  re-appeared  on  the 
stage,  and  rose  to  a  station  of  almost  unrivalled 
eminence,  which  she  retained  for  more  than  twenty 

^ears.  "  Her  great  excellence,"  says  Davies,  in 
is  Life  of  Garrick,  "  consisted  in  that  simplicity 
which  needed  no  ornament;  in  that  sensibility 
which  despised  all  art.  There  was  in  her  person 
little  or  no  elegance,  in  her  countenance  a  small 
share  of  beauty ;  but  nature  had  given  her  such 
svmmetry  of  form,  and  fine  expression  of  feature, 
that  she  preserved  all  the  appearance  of  youth  after 
she  had  reached  to  middle  life.  The  harmony  ot 
her  voice  was  as  powerful  as  the  animation  of  her 
look.  In  grief  and  tenderness  her  eyes  looked  as 
if  they  swam  in  tears ;  in  rage  and  despair  they 
seemed  to  dart  flashes  of  fire.  In  spite  of  the  un- 
importance of  her  figure,  she  maintained  a  dignity 
in  her  action,  and  a  grace  in  her  step."  Mrs. 
Gibber's  private  qualities  and  accomplishmentB  wew 
such  as  attached  to  her  many  friends  of  high  rank, 
notwithstanding  the  slip  of  her  yoCith.  She  died  in 
1766,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westmin- 
ster-abbey. 

GIBOT  (PiBRRB  Martial),  a  French  mis- 
sionary to  China,  was  bom  at  Limoges  in  1727. 
He  was  for  some  time  professor  of  humanity  among 
the  Jesuits,  and  went  out  to  China  in  17&8.  He 
resided  for  twenty  years  at  Pekin,  during  which 
time  be  was  amassing  materials,  in  conjunotiott 
with  Father  AmioU  for  that  valuable  work  published 
in  fifteen  4to.  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  M^- 
moires  sur  les  Chinois."  Cibot  died  at  Pekin  Aa- 
jgust  8th,  1780. 

'CICCARELLI  (Alphonso),  an  Italian  phvsi- 
cian  and  literary  impostor,  who  enriched  himself  by 
|he  fabrication  of  genealogies  and  histories  of  noble* 
Ihmilies.  He  liveid  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
XI IL,  who,  on  the  impostures  of  Ciccarelli  being 
discovered,  condemned  him  to  have  his  hand  cut 
o^  and  then  to  be  hanged.  This  sentence  was  put 
into  execution  in  1580. 

CICCI  (Maria  Louisa),  an  Italian  poetess,  was 
a  native  of  Pisa,  where  she  was  born  of  noble 
parvuts,  in  1760.  She  wrote  poetry  at  an  early 
age,  and  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Pisa  in 
3  783,  when  she  took  the  name  of  Ermenia  Tinda- 


rida.     She  died  unmarried  in  1794,  and  her  | 
were  published  in  1796. 

CICERO  (Marcus  Tullius),  one  oC  the  anrt 
illustrious  characters  of  the  brightest  period  of 
Rome,  and  at  the  head  of  Roman  eloquence,  was 
bom  at  Arpinum  in  the  ancient  VoLscaan  territory,  • 
in  the  647th  year  of  Rome,  B.  C.  105.  He  gate, ' 
while  a  boy,  manifest  indications  of  superior  sbilitiH; 
and  we  are  told  by  Plutarch  that  his  school-Cdiovs 
were  accustomed  to  accompany  him  in  a  body  Is 
and  from  school,  giving  him  the  place  of  hooouia 
the  midst  of  them.  He  excelled  in  every  thing  to 
which  he   applied;   but  poetry  was  his  fsToarils 

Sursuit.  His  disposition  for  the  study  of  eloqucace 
eclared  itself  as  soon  as  he  assumed  the  toga;  asd 
he  cultivated  a  taste  for  pure  oratory  by  traasbdag 
the  pieces  of  the  Grecian  orators  into  his  own  laa- 
^age.  According  to  the  Roman  cnstom  of  attach- 
mg  a  young  man  to  some  one  person  of  dignity  vai 
reputation,  he  was  introduced  in  his  seventeealk 
year  by  his  father,  to  Q.  Mucins  Scsvola,  theaagai, 
a  lawyer  of  high  eminence,  upon  whom  he  attoMsd 
with  great  assiduity.  In  the  next  year,  probably 
more  from  custom  than  inclination,  he  engaged  m 
the  military  service,  and  was  a  tiro  nmiar  ?im- 
peius  Strabo  and  Sylla,  in  the  Marsic  war.  Rs- 
turning  with  impatience  to  his  studies  at  Robh,  W 
commenced  his  philosophical  course  under  Pldst 
and  soon  after,  he  attended  upon  the  instnidioDs  of 
Molo,  a  Rhodian,  an  eminent  pleader  and  nasler 
in  rhetoric  Such  was  his  progrress  that  he  ves- 
tured to  publish  some  remarks  on  **  Rhetorical  h- 
vention," '  and  he  also,  about  this  time,  tnaslatcd 
Xenophon*s  *' Oeconomics,"  and  several  boobsf 
Plato,  into  Latin,  and  rendered  the  PhMUumemd 
Aratus  into  hexameter  verse.  It  was  not  till  las 
twenty-sixth  year  that  he  ascended  the  rostiaas  t 
pleader,  and  his  first  cause  was  the  defence  of 
Quintius  in  a  private  suit.  A  more  innsiisBt 
one  followed,  that  in  which  he  defended  Sex. 
Roscius  Amerinus  against  a  charge  of  narriddc. 
As  this  was  institute  by  Ghrysogonus,  ue  fteed- 
man  of  Sylla,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  his  poier, 
Roscius  could  obtain  no  assistance  from  tbeasad 
pleaders.  Cicero,  however,  undertook  his  drfeacc^ 
and  gained  the  cause,  but  the  fear  of  SyUa*s  reseaW 
ment  induced  him,  under  pretext  of  liis  healtk,  to 
make  a  secession  to  Athens.  Here  he  atteoded 
upon  the  lectures  of  Antiochus  the  Ascalonite^  aad 
other  preceptors  of  different  sects ;  and  aeqoired 
that  decidea  taste  for  philosophy,  which  proved  kii 
solace  and  glory  in  advanced  life.  On  hearing  d 
the  death  of  Sylla,  he  resolved  to  retara  to  Ui 
native  place,  first  making  the  tour  of  Asia,  sad 
attending  upon  the  nrincipal  rhetoricians  of  that 
country.  He  came  back  to  Rome  in  his  thirtielk 
year,  and  euj^ed  in  several  canaes,  in  which  bs 
shone  forth  with  such  a  blase  of  eloqaence,  that  he 
became  at  once  the  head  of  the  Roman  bar.  The  fiirt 
public  office  he  obtained  was  that  ofljuostoria 
Sicily ;  a  poat  which  he  filled  in  a  manner  highly 
honourable  to  himselt  His  connexion  with  tbst 
island  obliged  him,  in  hia  thiity-seyeoth  year,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  accusation  of  Verres,vhe 
had  been  three  years  prastor  there,  and  by  his  es- 
tortion  and  crueltv  hail  oppressed  the  proviace  ia 
the  most  intolerable  manner.  Cicero  exerted  him- 
self with  great  dili^nce  in  this  cause,  which  isoos 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  forensic  traRBMt)W>« 
aud  he  procured  the  condemnation  of  the  culprit. 
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tn  the  procresuon  of  honoan,  Cicero  was  next 
elected  to  tbe  office  of  cnrule  iBdile,  a  pott  of  show 
and  expense,  which  he  occupied  with  credir.  His 
private  affairs,  by  frugality  and  igood  management, 
were,  though  not  in  a  highly  ^Hirisbing,  yet  in  a 
respectable  condition.  He  had  married  Terentia, 
a  lady  of  family,  whose  fortune,  added  to  his  own 
pitrimony,  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  house  on  the 
PsJ^tine^hiU  in  Rome,  ana  keep  np  a  handsome 
villa  at  Arpinnm.  His  house  was  much  frequented 
by  men  of-  letters,  both  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and 
bis  rising  consequence  was  testified  by  a  numerous 
daily  levee.  He  was  very  caieftil  of  his  health, 
and  apportioned  his  hours  of  business,  study,  meals, 
and  exercise,  with  great  regularity.  In  his  fortieth 
year,  he  was  nominated  to  the  prsetorshtp ;  and  his 
popularity  appeared  by  his  being  relumed  first  on 
the  listy  notwithstanding  a  number  of  noble  compe- 
titors.  He  entered  upon  his  office  in  the  ensuine 
year,  and  presided  over  the  courts  of  justice  with 
great  tntcfrity ;  but  the  famous  oration  he  made  in 
favour  of  the  jdanilian  law,  which  conferred  upon 
Fompey  powers  almost  amountins  to  sovereignty, 
ia  pnrsnitofthe  Mithridatic  war,  tnongh  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  his  eloquence,  can  scarcely, 
BB  a  political  measure,  be  considered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  dereliction  of  public  duty  for  private 
interest  This  conduct,  however,  though  it  dis- 
pleased the  senatorial  party,  sained  the  fsvour  both 
of  CsBsar  and  Pompey,  and  public  opinion  was 
unanimous  in  fixing  upon  him  as  the  fittest  person 
to  counteract  the  traitorous  designs  of  Catiline. 
For  this  purpose  he  was  elected  to  the  consulate, 
and  in  conjunction  with  C.  Antonins,  entered  B.  C. 
6%  upon  this  ofii^e,  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion. His  coUea^e  was  a  man  not  in  the  least  to 
be  relied  upon,  either  in  point  of  capacity  or  prin- 
ciples, and  Cicero,  thercrore,  removed  Dim  irom 
the  scene  of  action,  by  resigning  to  him  the  pro- 
vince of  Macedon  which  he  himself  had  obtamed 
by  lot  He  then  employed  his  eloquence  and  in- 
fluence to  defeat  the  projects  of  the  tribunes  and  of 
Rullns,  and  to  eonci&ate  the  people  to  the  law  of 
Otho.  The  manner  in  which  he  defeated  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  has  been  stated  in  our  memoir 
of  that  Roman.  By  his  eloquence  and  firmness  he 
procured  the  execution  of  the  principal  conspira- 
tors; but  though  the  people  applauded  this  act, 
there  were  many  who  made  it  a  topic  of  censure ; 
and  one  of  the  pewlv-ereated  tribunes  would  not 
permit  Cicero,  upon  the  demission  of  his  office  soon 
alter,  to  harangue  the  people.  He  was  only  al- 
lowed to  swear,  '*  that  the  city  and  commonw«dth 
bad  been  saved  by  his  conduct  alone  ;'*  and  the 
people  confirmed  his  oath  by  loudly  affirming  that 
it  was  true.  That  he  was  really  the  saviour  of  his 
country  in  this  instance  can  scarcely  be  doubted ; 
and,  perhaps,  those  who  disputed  his-  merits,  only 
did  80  because  he  had  disgusted  them  by  making 
bis  consulate  the  perpetual  theme  of  his  own 
praises.  From  the  time  of  his  consulate,  Cicero's 
influence  in  Rome  began  to  decline,  and  thousrh  he 
was  still  a  popular  pleader,  he  was  sensible  that  a 
•toim  was  gatnering  against  him.  He  had  incurred 
the  hatred  of  Publius  Clodius,  by  appearing  as  an 
evidence  against  him  on  his  prosecution  for  the 
violation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Clodius, 
resolved  upon  his  ruin,  had  by  means  of  a  plebeian 
adimtion^  made  himself  eligible  to  the  tribuneship 
of  the  people ;  and  as  he  was  a  political  tool  of  the 


triumvirate,  he  was  suMwrted  by  Cassar  and  Pom- 
pey, though  they  assured  Cicero  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  injuring  him.  Clodius,  however,  as 
soon  as  he  became  tribune,  began  his  attack  by  pio> 
posing  a  law,  "That  whoever  had  been  concerned 
m  the  death  of  a  Roman  citizen  before  he  had  been 
condemned  by  the  people,  should  be  deemed  guilty 
of  treason  against  the  state."  This  was  so  obvi- 
ously aimed  against  Cicero,  that  he  immediately 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  mourner,  and  went  about 
soliciting  the  protection  of  his  friends.  Such  was 
the  regard  he  stiH  inspired,  that  the  whole  order  of 
knighte  also  went  into  mourning,  and  joined  in  his 
supplications :  and  young  Crassus,  the  son  of  tbtf 
triumvir,  who  had  been  his  pupil  in  eloquence,  at- 
tended upon  Cicero,  with  a  large  body  of  Romaai 
youth,  in  order  to  defend  him  from  ihe  violences 
and  insulte  of  Clodius  and  his  mob.  Cicero,  un- 
willing to  repel  force  by  force,  obteined  from  Caesar 
the  appointment  of  his  lieutenant  in  Gaul,  but  was 
indncra  to  decline  it,  by  the  artifices  of  Clodius, 
who  pretended  that  he  was  disposed  to  a  reconci- 
liation. Clodius  then  directly  impeached  htm  for 
baring,  without  legal  trial,  put  to  death  Lentulns, 
Cethegus,  and  the  rest  of  the  CatilinArian  conspi- 
rators,  and  Cicero  finding  himself  basely  deserted 
by  Pompey,  who  refused  to  see  him,  spontaneously 
retired  into  banishment,  being  at  the  time  in  his 
forty-ninth  year.  He  wandered  for  a  while  through 
the  south  of  Itely,  and  at  length  embarking  at 
Brundusium,  croned  over  to  Greece,  and  finaUy 
took  up  his  abode  with  his  friend  Plancius  at  Thes- 
salonica.  Not  all  the  marks  of  esteem  and  rcvard 
he  met  with  could  soothe  his  afflictiod ;  and  he 
afforded  a  sirnal  proof  how  little  the  maxims  of  phi- 
losophy conduce  to  strengthening  the  mind  against 
adversity,  unless  aided  by  natural  firmness,  and  the 
habit  of  enduring  calamity.  Meantime,  his  invete- 
rate  foe  in  Rome  was  pursuinff  his  victory  with  all 
the  bitterness  of  malice.  He  burnt  Cicero's  villaa 
and  house  on  the  Palatine,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
any  future  restoration  of  the  latter,  he  caused  th& 
ground  to  be  consecrated  for  a  temple  to  Peace  and 
Liberty.  He  confiscated  all  the  exile's  effecte; 
but  it  was  to  the  mutaal  honour  of  Cicero  and  the- 
Romans,  that  when  brought  to  auction  no  bidder 
appeared.  The  senatorial  party  now  began  to  re- 
cover from  their  depression,  and  to  be  sensible  of 
the  gTMt  loss  they  sustained  in  the  banishment  of 
their  illustrious  patron;  and  Pompey  himself 
ashamed  of  his  desertion,  and  irritated  against 
Clodius  for  some  acts  injurious  to  his  authority, 
joined  the  friends  of  Cicero  in  planning  his  reeu« 
The  senate  resolved  to  do  no  public  business  tiU  the 
decree  of  his  banishment  should  be  revoked ;  and 
early  in  the  next  year,  notwithstanding  •  a  violent 
tumult  excited  by  Clodius,  in  which  much  blood 
was  spilled,  and  Cicero's  brother  Quiutus  was  left 
for  dead  in  the  forum,  the  senatorial  decree  foi*  his 
return  was  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people.  Thanks  were  voted  to  those  cities  which 
bad  shown  htm  hospitelity ;  and  the  governors  of 
provinces  were  directed  to  watch  over  Cicero's 
safety,  and  afford  him  eveiv  assistance.  Hearing 
of  these  proceedings  in  his  nvour,  he  came  to  Dyr- 
rachium;  and  thence  crossed  to  Brundusium, 
where  he  was  received  vrith  every  honour.  His 
journey  thence  to  Rome  was  a  triumphal  procession. 
Delegates  were  sent  to  congratulate  bim  from  all 
the  colonies  and  towns  as  he  passed,  and  withoiU 
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the  gates,  he  vas  met  by  the  senate  in  a  body,  who, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  innumerable  people, 
accompanied  him  to  the  capital,  and  thence  to  his 
habitation.  His  houses  were  rebuilt  at  the  public 
expense ;  and,  after  some  difficulties  raised  on  ac- 
count of  religious  scruples,  the  consecrated  ground 
on  the  Palatine  was  restored  to  him.  The  persecu- 
tion Cicero  had  undergone  rendered  him  still  more 
cautious  in  his  political  conduct ;  and  he  studied  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crassus, 
by  motions  calculated  to  promote  his  interest  He 
atill  exercised  his  eloquence  in  pleading  causes,  ge- 
Berally  ai  a  defendant ;  and  in  his  attention  to  se- 
cue  biimself  by  making  friendships,  he  forgot  former 
enmities,  and  even  seems  little  to  have  regarded 
public  principles.  In  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  augurs, 
an  addition  to  his  dignity,  which  gratified  him, 
though  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  vaaitir  of  the 
pretended  science  of  augury.  The  death  of  his  an- 
ta^nist  Clodius,  who  was  killed  in  an  affraj  by 
MUo,  gave  occasion  ,to  one  of  the  most  capital  ozf 
ertions  of  his  oratorial  powers  in  defence  of  the  as- 
sailant. But  the  appearance  of  Pompey's  soldiers 
surrounding  the  court'on  the  day  of  trial,  so  intimi- 
datsd  the  orator,  that  he  was  rendered  incapable  ol^ 
pronouncing  in  full,  and  with  due  spirit,  what  he 
nad  with  so  much  care  composed,  and  Milo  was 
condemned  to  banishment.  The  pleading,  how- 
aver,  exists  in  its  perfect  state,  as  a  model  for  advo- 
cates in  similar  cases.  In  consequence  of  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  that  those  who  for  some  years 
past  had  been  consuls  or  prstors  without  going  into 
their  provinces,  should  now  do  it,  or  forfeit  their 
right,  Cicero,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  went  as  pro- 
consul to  Cilicia,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  province 
also  included  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Here  he  was 
obliged  to  assume  the  character  of  a  military  com- 
Bunder,  for  the  Parthians^  having  crossed  the  En- 
phratei^  threatened  the  Roman  territories  in  those 
parts.  Cicero  first  marched  to  Cybistra,  in  the 
straits  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
entrance  from  that  quarter,  but  being  informed  that 
they  were  assemble  in  force  about  Mount  Ama- 
BOS,  he  hastened  thither,  put  a  number  of  them  to 
the  sword,  recovered  several  castles  which  they  had 
■eised,  and  took  the  strong  town  of  Pindenissum. 
His  successes  were  by  his  army  thought  sufficient 
toyjnstify  their  saluting  him  witn  the  title  of  tmpe- 
rator,  and  letters  are  extant  in  which  Cicero,  under 
that  title,  greets  the  imperator  Cassar.  The  civil 
administration  of  Cicero  in  his  government  was 
more  peculiarly  to  his  honour.  He  refused  the 
presents  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  kept  a  table 
at  his  own  expense  instead  of  that  of  the  province, 
tose  early,  was  accessible  to  all  ranks  of  people, 
mild  and  afiable  in  his  language,  gentle  in  his 
punishments,  and  careful  of  the  public  money.  On 
bis  return  he  visited  Rhodes  and  Athens,  and  in- 
dulged himself  with  the  renewal  of  his  commerce 
imk  the  learned  and  eloquent  of  those  places,  liis 
approach  to  Rome  was  honoured  by  a  ^reat  con- 
course of  persons  who  met  him  with  their  sahitar 
tions;  but  he  found  that  atv  full  of  commotion  on 
account  of  the  dissensions  between  Pompey  and 
CsFsar.  He  made  use  <^  all  his  influence  witn  both 
to  prevent  the  ihtal  rupture,  but  in  vain.  When 
the  time  arrived  in  which  it  became  necessary  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  parties  was  to  be  followed, 
Im  fludaaied  a  while  in  uneeitaiBty,  bat  at  Itngth 


he  thought  it  most  confonnable  to  his  chaiader  ami 
duty  to  join  Pompey.  His  arrival  ai  tka  ctrnf, 
though  highly  pleasmg  to  the  majoritr*  was  not 
approved  by  Cato,  who,  knowing  aim  bat  ill  fiMid 
for  a  scene  of  warfhre,  and  relying  littla  «■  his  seal 
and  firmness,  rather  wished  him  to  hava  niaiainiid 
at  Rome  as  a  nedinm  of  fntare  icconciliaHco.  Dis- 
pleased at  finding  himself  of  little  conseaaaBCCi  he 
vented  his  iU-humoor  in  bitter  jects  OBd  dispasaflBg 
remarks  on  the  general  and  his  army,  and  nanda  ■• 
scruple  of  showmg  his  expectation  of  their  dcCsaL 
A  seasonable  illness  excosad  his  presenea  atte 
battle  of  Pharsalia.  When  Cato,  after  Ponpey'e 
flight,  had  collected  a  considerable  force  at  S^^na- 
chnim,  he  offered  the  command  to  Gieero^  aa  the 
first  man  in  dignity 'upon  the  spot  The  oraloi'a 
refusal  was  so  resented  by  Pompey's  aoo  and  fnasrfs, 
as  a  base  desertion  of  the  canse^  thai  they  waaU 
have  put  him  to  death,  had  they  not  been  yeysfled 
by  Cato.  Cioeio  took  the  fint  opportnnaty  of  lo- 
tuming  h>  Italy.  When  Casar,  m  the  easviaf 
year,  landing  at  Tarentam,  was  proceeding  as  his 
march  for  Rome,  CicaiOi  who  haa  idready  raceiead 
a  kind  letter  firom  the  conqueror,  went  to  moet  him. 
No  sooner  was  ha  come  in  sight,  than  Ciasar^ 
alighting  from  his  horsey  ran  lo  emiwaoa  him,  aad 
walked  several  furlimgs  in  private  confafanea  with 
him.    The  chan^  in  the  coastitutaQOi,  howavar, 

Eut  an  end  to  Cicero*s  potitiod  conseqaaBce^  Ho 
ved  privately  either  at  Rome  or  in  his  viUaa,  and 
gave  nimself  almost  entirely  to  the  stody  of  philo- 
sophy, and  the  composition  of  those  worse  on  pU- 
losophical  and  rhetorical  topics,  which  would  alooa 
have  sufficed  to  render  his  name  issmoitaL  Allar 
the  death  of  Cato,  Cicero  wrote  the  life  of  that  gtaat 
patriot*  kk  such  a  strain  of  panegyric,  thai  C«mr 
thouaht  proper  to  reply  to  it  by  his  two  orationa 
entitled,  Anticatones:  this  diiforence  of  opudoa, 
however,  did  not  interrupt  their  friendship.  Gieero 
even  ventured   again   to   exercise  his  oratorical 

Kiwem  before  the  master  of  Rome,  in  Csvoor  of 
arcellus  and  Ligarius ;  and  the  freedom  of  his 
sentiments,  though  tempered  with  much  ooartly  ad- 
dress, made  a  great  impression  upon  Csamr.  A 
domestic  occurrence  of  this  period,  which  waa  hia 
sixty-first  year,  impressed  a  stain  upon  his  private 
character,  which  no  apologist  has  been  ahle  to 
efface.  This  was  the  divorce  of  his  wife  Terentia, 
immediately  followed  by  marriage  with  his  rich 
and  beautiml  ward,  Publilia,  then  in  the  flower  of 
her  youth,  but  as  he  was  involved  in  debt,  the 
possession  of  Publilia's  fortune  rather  than  pctaoa 
was  probably  his  chief  object  in  forming  so  uneoyal 
an  alliance.  Soon  after,  the  death,  in  rhikiben,  of 
his  daughter  Tullia,  to  whom  he  was  moat  tendnly 
attached,  gave  a  new  exercise  to  his  phihwophy, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  his  banishment,  failed  him 
in  the  trial.  At  length,  his  grief  so  lisr  subsided, 
that  he  was  able  to  write  a  treatise  himself  on  the 
subject  **0f  Consolation."  It  is  said,  that  his 
young  wife  appearing  to  rejoice  in  the  removal  of 
such  a  rival  in  his  affections,  he  was  so  nmdi  of> 
fended  as  to  repudiate  her ;  and  thus,  in  his  ad- 
vanced  age,  he  was  deprived  of  bis  priacipal 
domestic  comforts.  Cicero  took  no  part  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Cnsar,  after  whose  death  he  re* 
tued  into  the  country,  where  he  resamed  his  literary 
pursuits.  The  arrival  of  young  Octavianus  in  Italy, 
nowever,  opened  to  him  a  prospect  of  servingthe 
and  teeovering  his  own  cowequenoe.    Thai 
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crafty  youth  was  able,  by  his  flatteries,  to  persuade 
the  ohx  statesman,  that  his  intention  was  to  esta- 
blish the  republican  constitution,  and  become  the 
faithful  servant  of  the  senate.  Cicero,  who  never 
loved  nor  trusted  Antony,  as  soon  as  he  thought 
himself  sufiSciently  protected  by  the  quarrel  between 
him  and  Octavianus,  promoted  the  most  hostile 
measures  against  the  former,  and  the  most  ho- 
Dourable  decrees  in  favour  of  the  latter;  and  he 
pronounced  those  famous  "Philippics,"  which, 
while  they  proved  him  fully  possessed  of  all  the 
powers  of  his  eloquence,  procured  him  a  most  im- 
placable foe.  The  subsequent  reconciliation  of  the 
two  rivals,  the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
and  the  triumph  of  their  party  in  Italy  drove 
Cicero  again  to  his  retreat.  The  bloody  list  of 
proscription  was  then  framed,  in  which  no  point 
was  so  much  insisted  upon  by  Antony,  as  the  inser- 
tion of  Cicero's  name.  He  was  at  that  time  at  his 
Tosculan  villa  with  his  brother  Quintus,  also  one 
€»f  the  proscribed.  On  receiving  the  dreadful  intel- 
li|^ence,  the  brothers  set  out  for  Astura,  another  of 
Cicero's  villas  by  the  sea-side,  whence  they  pro- 
posed to  take  shipping  for  Macedon,  where  Brutus 
then  was.  Necessaries  being  wanted  for  the  voyage, 
it  was  agreed  -  that  Quinuis  should  repair  secretly 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  provide  them ;  and  there  he, 
vrith  his  son,  met  with  a  cruel  fate.  Marcus,  ar- 
riving safely  at  Astura,  embarked  on  board  a  ship 
then  ready  to  sail  for  Greece ;  but  changing  his 
intentions,  he.  obliged  the  master  to  put  him  on 
shore  at  the  neighbouring  promontorv  of  Citcaeum. 
There,  fluctuating  amid  a  variety  of  sad  thoughts, 
he  first  resolved  to  go  to  Rome,  and  kill  himself  in 
the  house  of  Octavianus,  upon  the  altar  of  his  lares, 
that  he  might  bring  down  upon  his  head  the  divine 
vengeance  for  violated  friendship.  But  the  love  of 
life,  still  clinging  to  his  heart,  would  not  suff'er  him 
to  execute  this  design,  and  he  at  length  ordered 
himself  to  be  conveyed  to  a  farm  he  possessed  at 
Caieta.  Doubting  his  safety  in  this  place,  his  do- 
mestics seated  him  in  a  litter,  and  carried  him  to 
the  sea-side.  Meantime,  a  band  of  soldiers  came 
to  search  the  house,  commanded  by  the  Centurion 
Herennius,  and  .the  tribune  Popilius  Lenas,  the 
hUter  of  whom  Cicero  had  defended  against  an 
accusation  of  parricide.  Not  finding  the  object  of 
their  search,  they  threatened  to  torture  the  slaves ; 
but  these  faithful  domestics  persisted  in  denying 
that  they  knew  where  their  master  was.  The  dis- 
covery was  made  by  a  most  ungrateful  youth,  named 
PhilologUB,  an  enfranchised  slave,  whom  Cicero 
had  tenderly  educated  in  liberal  studies.  The  as- 
sassins then  followed  the  litter  through  the  close 
and  shaded  paths  in  which  it  was  proceeding  to  the 
shore,  and  when  Cicero  beheld  them,  he  ordered 
himself  to  be  set  down,  and  forbid  his  servants  to 
make  any  resistance,  which  they  were  preparing  to  do. 
He  then,  looking  witli  steadfastness  on  the  soldiers, 
stretched  out  his  neck,  and  received  the  fatal  stroke 
without  shrinking.  His  head  and  right  hand  were 
cut  ofl^,  and  carried  to  Antony,  who,  in  a  transport 
of  joy,  cried,  "  Now  let  there  be  an  end  of  pro- 
scriptions !"  He  viewed  the  head  long  with  great 
satisfiiction,  and  then  sent  it  to  his  wife  Fulvia. 
This  female  fury  took  it  into  her  lap,  and,  address- 
ing it  in  the  most  insulting  language,  drew  forth 
the  tongue,  and  repeatedly  pierced  it  with  a  bodkin. 
Antony  afterwards  caused  the  he«d  and  hand  to  be 
fioMd  oB  those  rostra  whence  this  great  oiator  and 


patriot  had  so  often  charmed,  afiected,  and  roused 
the  Roman  people.  The  sight  was  viewed  with 
general  sorrow,  and  secret  imprecations  were  pro- 
nounced against  the  man  who  thus  basely  tri- 
umphed over  the  father  of  his  country.  Cicero  fell 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  B.  C.  42.  The  moral  and 
political  character  of  Cicero  is  so  displayed  in  the 
preceding  summary  of  his  life,  that  it  cannot  be 
mistaken.  Mild,  benevolent,  inclined  to  virtue, 
and  attached  to  the  public  welfare,  he  was  warped 
in  his  conduct  by  an  excessive  love  of  praise,  and  a 
want  of  that  strength  of  mind  which  alone  can 
carry  a  man  with  uniform  dignity  and  propriety 
through  the  storms  of  public,  or  the  vexations  of 
private,  life.  His  thirst  for  glory  degenerated  into 
a  shameless  vanity  scarcely  conceivable  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Therein  extant  a  letter  of  his  to  Luc- 
ceius,  a  writer  of  Roman  history,  in  which  he  vehe- 
mently urges  him  to  publish  without  delay,  and  in 
a  separate  form,  the  account  of  his  consulate,  and 
to  adorn  it  with  praises,  "  perhaps  beyond  his  own 
real  sentiments,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
history."  This  foible  rendered  him  an  easy  dupe ; 
and,  joined  to  his  timidity,  disposed  him  to  undue 
compliances,  and  occasional  desertions  of  the  cause 
which  in  his  heart  he  approved.  He  shone  with 
the  purest  lustre  in  the  relations  of  a  friend,  a  fa- 
ther, a  master,  a  magistrate,  and  governor;  in 
which  respect  he  resembled  another  Roman  of  al- 
most equal  vanity,  the  younger  Pliny.  It  should 
be  mentioned  to  his  praise,  that  his*  fondness  for 
admiration  did  not  in  the  least  incline  him  to  envy 
or  detraction.  He  as  liberally  extolled  the  merits 
of  others,  as  he  freely  claimed  those  of  which  he 
thought  himself  possessed.  His  intellectual  quali- 
ties were  of  a  very  high  rank.  Fertility  of  imagi- 
nation, and  quickness  of  invention,  were  joined  in 
an  uncommon  degree  with  acuteness  of  judgment, 
and  a  perpetual  fund  of  good  sense.  As  a  writer, 
his  admirers  will  not  lulow  that  he  was  ever 
equalled;  and  they  say  of  him,  that  there  is  no 
sentiment  in  common  with  him  and  any  other  au- 
thor which  is  not  best  expressed  by  Cicero.  As  a 
master  of  stvle  in  his  own  language,  he  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  prose  writers.  Such  was  the  enthu- 
siasm excited  b^  his  works  soon  after  the  revival  of 
literature,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  sect  of  Ciceronianty 
who  refused  to  admit  into  their  writings  any  word  or 
phrase  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  his  example. 
Of  his  compositions,  a  large  number  have  been 
transmitted  to  modern  times.  .  Their  variety  has 
usually  caused  them  to  be  distributed  into  four 
classes.  1.  His  Rhetorical  Treatises.  Of  these  the 
most  valuable  are  his  three  dialogues,  '*  De  Ora- 
tore  "—The  Art  of  Oratory,  addressed  to  his  brother 
Quintus;  his  book,  "  De  Claris  Oratoribus  "—On  il- 
lustrious Orators,  entitled,  "  Brutus ;"  and  his  "  Ora- 
tor" — The  Orator,  addressed  to  Brutus.  2.  His 
Orations ;  a  treasure  not  only  of  eloquence,  but  of 
historical  and  judicial  matter.  3.  His  Philoso- 
phical Works,  of  which  the  principal  are  "  De  Na- 
tura  Deorum  "—On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  a  dia- 
logue in  which  the  opinions  of  the  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans, concerning  the  divine  nature,  are  clearly 
and  eloquently  displayed :  "  De  Divinatione  et  de 
Fato  "-—On  Divination  and  Fate,  in  which  he  shows 
himself  superior  to  the  superstitious  notions  of  his 
time  and  country :  "  Somnium  Scipionis  "— Scipio's 
Dream,  a  fancy-piece  built  upon  the  platonic  doc- 
trines conceming  the  soul  of  ihe  worldi  and  the  stata 
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of  hnman  souls  after  death.  The  **  Somnium  Sci- 
pionis  "  forms  what  was  lung  supposed  to  be  the  only 
portion  extant  of  his  treatise  *'  De  Republic^ '* — On  a 
Commonwealth ;  but  this  work  so  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  An- 
gelo  Mai,  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  Rome,  con- 
tained in  a  palimpsest,  and  published  by  him  with  con- 
jectural emendations  to  supply  the  lacunse  time  and 
wanton  erasure  had  occasioned.  Moral  philosophy 
is  treated  on  by  Cicero  in  several  distinct  works.  One 
of  the  most  elaborate  of  these,  entitled,  **  De  Fini- 
bus  "—On  Moral  Ends,  contains  an  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  several  Grecian  sects  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  discusses  their  leading  arguments.  His 
''Questiones  Tusculanie" — ^Tusculan  Questions,  so 
named  from  the  villa  where  they  are  supposed  to  be 
debated,  treat  on  the  contempt  of  pain  and  death, 
(he  remedies  of  snef  and  mental  perturbations,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  a  happy  life.  His  trea- 
tise, *'  De  Olficiis  " — On  Moral  Duties,  addressed 
to  bis  son  Marcus,  is  an  excellent  summary  of  prac- 
tical ethics,  chiefly  upon  stoical  principles.  This 
has  always  been  a  popular  work,  and  was  one  of  the 
nrst  ancient  writings  committed  to  the  press  after 
the  discovery  of  printing.  His  *'  Questiones  Aca- 
demicflD'*«-Academic  Questions,  of  which  only  two 
books  are  extant,  give  his  own  opinions  more  di- 
rectly than  any  other  of  his  works.  His  dialogues, 
entitled,  **  Cato,*'  and  "  Lslius ;"  the  first  treating 
on  Old  Age,  the  second,  on  Friendship,  are  ex- 
tremely ekgant  and  agreeable  pieces  of  moral 
writing.  In  his  book  "De  Legibus"— On  Laws, 
which  IS  incomplete,  he  explains  the  pounds  of  iu- 
risprudence.  His  "  CBconomics»"  with  some  other 
pieces  under  this  head  are  lost.  4.  His  Epistjies, 
which  more  justly  merit  the  appellation  of  "  Fami- 
liar,'' than  almost  any  which  have  been  published  as 
such.  They  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  style 
proper  for  such  compositions,  and  abound  with  cu- 
rious matter,  political  and  domestic  The  Poetrv  of 
Cicero,  which  a  line  in  Juvenal  has  consigned  to 
eternal  ridicule,  seems,  upon  the  whole  to  have  been 
as  good  as  that  of  the  common  tribe  of  versifiers  with- 
out |>oetical  genius ;  but  his  fame  has  probably  lost 
nothiug  by  its  suppression.  The  editions  of  Cicero's 
works,  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  extremely  numer- 
ous. Of  the  former  some  of  the  best  are  Elxevir's, 
ten  volumes  12mo.  L.  Bat.  1642 ;  Gronovii,  eleven 
volumes  12mo.  two  volumes  4to.  Amsterdam  1692 ; 
Verburffii,  sixteen  volumes  8vo.  two  volumes  folio, 
Amsterdam,  1724;  Oliveti,  nine  volumes  4to.  Paris, 
1740;  Emesti,  six  volumes  8vo.  Halas,  1773—77; 
Lallemand,  fourteen  volumes  12mo.  Paris,  1768; 
Oxford,  ten  volumes  4to.  Of  his  separate  works, 
all  those  may  be  recommended  which  are  edited  by 
Gravius,  Pearce,  and  Davis.  Most  of  his  produc- 
tions have  been  translated  into  various  languages. 
Melmoth's  versions  of  the  *'  Epist.  ad  Famiuarcs," 
and  of  the  treatises  on  *<  Old  Age  "  and  "  Friend- 
ship,'*  are  the  happiest  of  these  attempts  in  the  En- 
glish language.  Of  the  various  lives  of  this  great 
man,  that  by  Dr.  Middleton  is  the  most  complete, 
but  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  continued  panegyric 
or  apology.  In  the  second  volume  of  a  work  otlled 
**  CUssicorum  Auctorum,"  &c.  published  at  Rome, 
in  1828,  will  be  found  all  the  frap^ents  of  Cicero's 
Orations,  which  have  been  discovered  by  Mai, 
Niebuhr,  and  Peyron.  Cicero  had  a  son  Marcus, 
who  has  frequently  been  cited  among  the  most  re- 
inarkable  instances  of  the  degeneration  of  the  sons 


of  illustrious  men.  His  father  educated  him  with 
the  utmost  care ;  sent  him  to  study  at  Athena  under 
the  particular  tuition  of  Cratippus ;  and  oompoaed 
the  excellent  work  *'De  Officiis"  for  his  peculiar 
use.  When  Brutus  came  to  Athens,  he  fbaad 
young  Cicero  an  enthusiast  in  ftivour  of  liberty; 
and  such  was  his  interest,  that  he  gained  oYer  as 
entire  legion  tothe^arty  of  the  republic.  Bratas 
took  the  youth  into  his  armv ;  and  having  entnialBd 
him  with  the  command  of  nis  light  infantry  in  par- 
suit  of  Caius  AntoniuB,  brother  of  the  trinniTii; 
Cicero  overtook,  and  completely  rooted  that  con- 
mander.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  the 
proscribed  after  Cnsus  Pompey*s  P«^  with  the 
triumvirs.  Augustus,  according  to  rlutarch,  made 
him  his  colleague  in  the  consulate  at  the  time  of  his 
war  with  Antony,  and  it  was  under  his  anspicm 
that  the  senate  took  down  Antony's  statnea,  and  de- 
faced all  the  monuments  to  his  honour.  Marcos 
Cicero's  name,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  con- 
sular fasti,  so  that  he  must  only  have  been  tmffkctat. 
In  character  he  is  said  to  have  been  brutal,  de- 
bauched, extremely  addicted  to  drinking,  and  with- 
out  taste  or  capacity  for  literature.  Yet,  from 
what  is  above  relatea,  he  seems  not  to  have  beat 
void  of  Qualities  fitted  for  active  Ufe. 

CICEUO  (QuiNTus  Tt'LLius),  brother  of  the 
orator,  like  him  came  to  Rome  to  porsne  his  for- 
tune in  public  life,  and  was  made  prsetor  in  the  year 
of  Rome  691 .  Ho  afterwards  obtained  the  govcn- 
ment  of  Asia,  where  he  remained  three  ycu>- 
Csesar  took  him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  into  Gaal; 
and  in  that  campaign  he  underwent  a  severe  asaaall 
in  his  camp  from  the  Aduatid,  which  be  repulsed 
with  jg^eat  gallantry,  till  relieved  by  Casar.  In 
the  civil  war  he  deserted  his  former  leader,  and 
joined  Pom))ey.  The  clemency  of  the  Tidor  re- 
stored him  to  his  country ;  but  he  was  afiervank 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  proscription  by  the  triumrizs. 
His  death  was  attended  with  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly affecting,  and  which  indeed  have  <^efly  rea* 
dered  him  worthy  of  biographical  record*  It  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  roregoing  article,  thai  he 
quitted  his  brother  Marcus,  and  repaired  secretly 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  raise  moner  for  the  ftijght  to 
Greece.  His  return  was  soon  maoe  known,  and  s^ 
diers  were  sent  to  his  house  to  diroatch  him.  Beiqg 
unable  to  discover  the  place  of  his  ooncealmest, 
they  took  his  son,  and  put  him  to  the 'torture  in  or- 
der to  force  a  disclosure.  The  generous  youth  was 
proof  against  their  cruelty ;  but  not  able  to  suppress 
bis  groans  and  complaints,  he  was  overheaid  by 
his  father.  Struck  to  the  heart  by  the  sufferings  i 
so  excellent  a  son,  the  unhappy  parent  came  forth 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  dfered  himself  (o  the 
sword  of  the  assassins,  only  entreating  thai  they 
would  spare  his  child.  The  tnKnman  monsteis  ie« 
plied  that  *<both  must  die;"  the  fisther  as  a  piu- 
scribed  man,  the  son  for  his  attempt  to  conceal  him. 
A  contention  then  arose  between  the  two,  which 
should  die  first ;  which  the  soldiers  terminated  by 
killing  both  at  the  same  moment  Though  the  life 
of  Quintns  had  not  been  without  reproach,  his  death 
was  truly  honourable ;  and  the  filial  affection  of  his 
son  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled.  Quintns  was  a 
lover  of  letters,  and  wrote  verses,  some  fragments 
of  which  are  preserved.  He  is  made  to  take  the 
side  of  [wpular  belief  in  his  brother's  diakgne 
«  On  Divination." 
CICOGNA  (PasQUAi.}>  doge  of  Venice,  sac 
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ceeded  Nicolo  da  Ponte  in  1585."  Under  his 
goYeroment  the  senate  was  the  first  of  the  Catholic 
states  which  acknowledged  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in 
spite  of  the  Anathemas  of  the  Pope.  Venice  was 
much  improved  daring  the  reign  of  Cicogna,  both 
in  its  buildings  and  commerce ;  among  other  edi- 
fices, the  Rialto  was  built  This  doge  died  April  2, 
1595. 

CID  (The),  a  hero  of  great  fame  in  Spanish  his- 
tory and  romance,  whose  real  name  was  Don  JUh 
lUri^  Dioi  d€  Bioar,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of 
Castillc.  He  was  early  created  a  knight,  and  in 
1063  he  accompanied  the  Inbnt  Don  Sancho  of 
CastUle,  in  an  expedition  against  Ramiro,  king  of 
Arragon,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Grao.  When  Sancho  was  come  to  the  crown, 
Don  Roderigo  acted  as  his  lieutenant-general  in  his 
war  against  his  brother,  Alfonso.  He  followed  his 
master  to  the  siege  of  Zamora,  where  Sancho  being 
killed  by  treachery  he  conducted  back  in  good  order 
the  Gastilian  troops,  with  the  dead  bod^  of  the  king. 
Alfonso  was  afterwards  invited  to  receive  the  crown 
of  Gastille,  on  the  condition  of  taking  an  oath  to 
purge  himself  of  all  suspicion  of  concern  in  his 
broUier's  murder;  and  none  of  the  other  nobility 
venturing  to  exact  the  oath  at  the  convention  of 
Bursos,  Roderigo  administered  it,  and  even  obliged 
the  king  to  repeat  it.  In  1074  he  espoused  Donna 
Ximena  Dias,  daughter  of  Count  Diego  Alvarex,  of 
the  Asturias.  Tliis  fact,  which  seems  authentic,  ap- 
pears to  render  improbable  his  marriage  with 
jCimena,  daughter  of  Count  Gomez-  of  Gormas, 
whom  he  had  killed  in  sinele  combat ;  an  event 
which,  siFordiog  a  fine  di8pla|r  of  contending  pas- 
sions in  the  person  of  the  herome,  as  daughter  and 
lover,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  Spanish  plav,  imi- 
tated by  Gorneille  in  his  celebrated  tragedy  ox  "  The 
Cid."  It  might,  however,  have  been  an  early  con- 
nexion, as  the  story  places  it  under  King  Ferdi- 
nand of  Castille,  fisither  of  Sancho.  Soon  after  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Alvaret,  finding  that 
Alfonso  continued  to  resent  his  conduct  in  exacting 
the  oath,  Roderigo  assembled  his^fWends,  relations, 
and  dependents,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  entered 
Arragon,  ravaging  and  plundering  the  country. 
He  made  himself  master  of  the  castle  uf  Alcocer, 
where,  being  joined  by  a  number  of  freebooters,  at- 
tracted by  Us  military  fame,  he  made  perpetual  in- 
cursions on  the  neighbouring  Moorish  territories. 
At  length  he  penetrated  to  the  district  of  Terael, 
south  of  Saragossa,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  a 
strong  fortress,  called  to  this  day  Pena  de  el  Cid 
(the  rock  of  the  Cid),  where  he  maintained  him- 
self as  an  independent  petty  sovereign.  His  title 
of  Cid,  is  the  Arabic  word  for  Lord.  Hearing  of 
the  murder  of  Hiaya,  lord  of  Valentia,  he  desired  the 
assistance  of  Alfonso,  to  enable  him  to  revenge  the 
deed.  Alfonso,  probably  desirous  of  removing  him 
to  a  greater  distance,  readily  sranted  his  request; 
and  Roderigo,  in  1094,  took  Valentia  after  a  long 
siege,  and  held  it  till  his  death  in  1099.  This  a|»- 
pears  to  be  the  summary  of  the  true  history  of  this 
famous  warrior,  as  collected  by  Ferreras  from  au- 
thentic records,  to  which  a  ^reat  mass  of  fable  has 
been  added  by  popular  tradition. 

CIGALA  (Lampranc),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
troubadours  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Genoa.  Love  was  the  chief  theme  of  his  earli- 
est muse,  bat  being  disappointed  in  his  aflfections, . 


he  changed  it  for  devotion  and  composed  songs  ia 
praise  of  the  crusades.  He  was  assassinated  in  1278. 
some  of  his  productions  are  preserved  in  the  impe^ 
rial  library  of  France. 

CIGALA.    See  Mahomet  Bar. 

CIGNANI  (Cha&lbs),  an  eminent  painter,  was 
bom  in  1628  at  Bologna,  and  studied  under  Bat- 
tista  Cairo,  and  Albano.  His  reputation  soon 
spread ;  and  Cardinal  Faraese  took  nim  to  Rome; 
where  he  performed  several  works,  and  improved 
himself  by  studying  the  master-pieces  of  art  in  that 
capitaL  On  returning  to  Bologna  after  three  years* 
absence,  he  came  into  full  employ  in  decoratine 
churches  and  palaces,  and  he  opened  a  school, 
which  was  soon  much  frequented.  He  was  greatly 
caressed  by  the  Italian  princes,  and  received  from 
Duke  Francis  Famese  the  titles  of  count  and  che- 
valier. The  duke  of  Tuscany  requested  his  portrait^ 
and  placed  several  of  his  works  in  the  Florentine 
gallery.  Pope  Clement  XI.  created  him  prince  of 
the  academy  of  Bologna,  aud  honoured  him  wilh- 
his  protection.  In  1686  the  city  of  Forli  proposed* 
to  him  the  painting  of  the  dome  of  their  cathedral, 
a  work  which  occupied  him  twenty  yeais,  though 
he  was  assisted  by  his  son  Felix.  His  last  perform- 
ance was  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  painted  at  the  age  of 
eighty  for  the  elector  palatine.  He  died  at  Forli, 
in  1719*  aged  ninety-one,  and  his  body  was  laid  in. 
state  under  the  dome  of  his  own  painUng.  As  an 
artist  he  ranks  among  the  best  painters  of  Italy. 
His  pencil  was  firm  and  free,  his  drawing  correct, 
his  figures  graceful,  elegant,  and  well  disposed,  his 
colouring  mellow,  but  he  has  been  censured  for  giv- 
ing  it  such  a  strength,  that  the  figures  had  too  bold 
a  relief,  and  were  too  much  detached  from  the 
ground.  His  principal  works  are  in  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  Bologna  and  other  towns  in  Italy* 
in  the  elector's  gallery  at  Dusseldoip,  and  the  king 
of  France's  collection. 

CIGOLI,  or  CIVOLL    See  Civoi.i. 

CIMABUE  (John),  popularly  accounted  the  re- 
viver of  painting  in  Italy,  (though  some  authors  as- 
sert that  there  never  was  a  period,  in  the  daikest 
ages,  in  which  painting  was  not  practised  in  seme 
parts  of  Ital^Ti)  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1240.  His 
natural  inclination  for  painting  was  so  strong,  that 
it  prevented  his  attention  to  those  scientific  stodies 
to  which  he  was  destined  by  his  father.  It  was  h>- 
vonred,  according  to  Vasari,  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  government  of  Florence,  about  this  time, 
had  invited  to  the  city  certain  Greek  artists,  in 
order  to  effect  (he  restoration  of  the  arts  of  design. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  he  pro* 
ceeded  far  in  the  progress  towards  perfection ;  and 
it  is  only  in  comparison  with  the  other  productions  < 
of*a  rude  and  ignorant  age,  that  his  works  deserve 
praise.  •  He  was  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  manag 
ing  lights  and  shadows,  and  knew  nothing  of  per 
spective,  yet  we  have  Dante's  testimony  that  he  at- 
tained the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession  during 
his  time.  He  died  about  the  year  1300.  Some  of 
his  works  are  still  extant  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  in  Florence. 

CIMABOSA  (DoMENico),  an  eminent  composer 
of  Naples,  bom  1754,  studied  music  under  Durante 
at  Loretto,  and  soon  attained  to  a  great  reputation. 
He  was  imprisoned  by  the  Austrian  court,  for  his 
attachment  to  the  new  order  of  things  after  the  in* 
vasion  of  Italy,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1801  His 
operas,  twenty-six  in  number,  are  principally  c 
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of  these  the  "  Italiana  in  Londn,"  the  **  Matrimo- 
nio  per  rararro/'  and  the  **  Matrimooio  Segreto," 
were  the  most  succetsflU.  The  modesty  of  Cimarosa 
appears  to  have  been  eqnal  to  his  merit ;  and  he  is 
known  to  have  rejected  indignantly  the  flittery  of 
a  painter  of  some  eminence,  who  once  assured  aim 
that  he  considered  him  superior  to  Moiart,  saying 
abruptly :  **  Pray,  sir,  what  would  ydu  think  of  any 
one  who  should  have  the  impudence  to  tell  you  that 
yon  were  superior  to  Raffaelle  ?** 

CIMON,  one  oi  the  most  illustrious  characters 
among  the  Athenians,  was  the  son  of  the  famous 
lliltiades,  by  the  daughter  of  a  Thnunan  king.  He 
■erved  under  his  fa&er  in  his  youth,  and  seemeto 
hare  been  more  addicted  to  active  exercise  than 
to  the  studies  of  eloquence,  music,  and  the  other 
aecomplishments  peculiarly  valued  at  Athens; 
whence  he  fell  under  the  unputation  of  roughness 
and  stupidity.  As  his  father  lay  at  his  death  under 
a  heavy  fine,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  the 
Athenians  detained  Gimon  in  prison  till  it  was  dis- 
charged. He  owed  his  liberty  to  his  sister  Elpinice, 
whom,  according  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  he  had  mar- 
ried, which,  as  she  was  only  his  sister  by  his  father's 
sidoj  he  was  permitted  to  do  by  the  Athenian  laws. 
Plutarch  seems  rather  to  believe  that  they  lived  in 
ja  criminal  commerce ;  which  the  loose  character  of 
Elpinice  and  the  various  satirical  strokes  aimed  at 
Cimon  on  her  account,  appear  to  render  most  pro- 
bable. Whatever  were  the  nature  of  their  connex- 
ion, it  is  said  that  Callias,  a  rich  young  Athenian, 
falling  in  love  with  Elpinice,  offered  to  pay  the  fine 
for  the  liberation  of  Cimon,  if  she  would  become 
his  wife;  which  proposal  she  persuaded  Gimon  with 
diflBculty  to  accept.  He  passed  some  ttart  of  his 
youth  with  little  credit,  being  immoderately  attached 
to  the  fair  sex,  and  disposed  to  riot.  At  the  time, 
however,  of  the  Persian  invasion,  his  martial  spirit 
and  resolute  temper  shone  forth  with  lustre.  He 
aet  an  example  of  cheerful  compliance  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Themistocles,  to  quit  the  city,  and  embark  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  naval  combat  of  Salamis.  Aristides,  who  judged 
Ikvourably  of  his  integrity  and  patriotism,  took  pains 
to  initiate  him  in  public  business,  and  brought 
him  forwards  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  influence 
of  Thenustodes.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Per- 
aiaasy  Cimon  was  made  admiral  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  which  acted  under  the  orders  of  Pausanias 
the  Lacedemonian.  In  this  situation,  bv  an  affable 
and  obliging  conduct  towards  the  aflies,  which 
formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  haughtiness  and 
tyranny  of  Pausanias,  he  gained  universal  love  and 
esteem ;  so  that  after  Pausanias  was  recalled,  the 
confederates  readily  accompanied  him  in  an  expe- 
dition to  Thrace.  There  he  took  the  city  of  Eion 
npon  the  Strymon,  and  settled  Athenian  colonies 
in  the  rich  country  about  that  river.  He  after- 
wards reduced  the  island  of  Scyros,  inhabited  by 
pirates,  and  brought  thence  the  bones  of  Theseus 
to  be  interred  at  Athens,  the  native  city  of  that 
hero,  which  he  had  quitted  four  hundred  yean  be- 
fore. Having  reinforced  his  fleet  to  three  hundred 
sail,  he  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Garia,  and  thence 
to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  informed  that  the  Persian 
fleet  lay  at  anchor.  He  followed  it  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Eurymedon  in  Cilicia,  and  there  completely 
defeated  it,  destroying  a  great  number  of  vessels, 
and  taking  two  hundred.  Then  landing  his  men, 
OB  tha  lame  day,  he  gained  a  victory  over  th«  land- 


forces  of  the  enemy,  encamped  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood.  This  celebrated  action,  which  was  said  to 
combine  Salamis  and  Platwa,  took  place  in  the 
7?th  Olympiad,  B.  C.  470.  Cimon  afterwards  got 
possession  of  eighty  Phonician  ships  in  a  port  of 
Cyprus.  He  brought  back  to  Athens  an  imwifitee 
booty,  which  enabled  the  Athenians  to  build  the 
south  wall  of  their  citadel,  and  to  lay  the  Ibiuda- 
tions  of  the  long  walls  which  were  to  eoDDcct  the 
city  with  the  porL  Cimon  greatly  enriched  him. 
self  by  this  expedition,  but  in  an  honoaimfale  mea- 
ner; and  he  expended  his  wealth  with  the  most 
liberal  magnificence.  When  he  walked  out,  he 
had  a  retinue  of  young  men  well  clothed,  and  if  he 
met  an  aged  citizen  in  a  mean  dress,  he  made  one 
of  these  exchange  with  him.  Some  of  his  attendants 
also  carried  bags  of  money,  from  which  he  took 
sums  for  the  private  relief  of  any  decent  persons  in 
distressed  circumstances  whom  he  chanced  te  meet 
with.  He  even  carried  so  Hr  the  idea  of  rendering 
his  property  that  of  the  public,  as  to  lay  open  the 
enclosures  of  his  grounds  and  gardens,  toat  all  who 
pleased  might  help  themselves  to  the  fmit.  The 
Persians  renewing  hostilities  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Chersonesus,  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  Thia- 
cians,  they  rained  possession,  Gimon  was  sent  to 
recover  it,  which,  after  a  naval  victory,  he  cflTected. 
He  then  reduced  the  Thracians,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  Athenians,  and  seized  the  neighboori^ 
gold  mines  in  Thrace.  Soon  after  this  transaction, 
the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  much  distressed  by 
a  revolt  of  the  Helots,  supported  by  the  Messeniaas 
and  others,  having  reouested  aid  from  Athens, 
Miltiades  was  sent  witii  a  considerable  force  to 
their  relief,  in  which  service  he  obtained  great 
honour.  The  famous  Pericles  now  beginning  to 
possess  great  influence  in  Athens,  as  uie  head  of 
the  popular  party,  in  conjunction  with  Ephialtei^ 
the  ruin  of  Gimon  was  considered  a  necessary  step 
to  the  establishment  of  their  power,  whence  a  prose- 
cution was  commenced  against  him  for  treason 
against  the  state,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  n^- 
lected  to  push  his  conquests  in  Macedonia.  4fe 
defended  himself  by  plausible  arguments ;  and  at 
the  same  time  his  sister  Elpinice  exerted  henelf 
greatly  in  solicitations  on  his  behalf.  Among 
others,  she  applied  to  Pericles,  who  sarcastically 
told  her  **  that  she  was  grown  too  old  for  succeeo- 
ing  in  aflkirs  of  this  kind."  Notwithstanding  thn 
ungallant  remark,  Pericles  behaved  with  modera- 
tion on  the  trial,  and  Cimon  incurred  no  other 
punishment  than  that  of  ottracum^  which  was  in  a 
manner  attached  to  every  great  character  in  Athens 
during  some  part  of  his  'public  life.  After  Cimon 
had  spent  five  years  in  banishment,  the  Athenians 
convinced  of  his  true  patriotism,  began  to  regret 
his  absence,  and  Pericles  himself  drew  up  and  sap- 
ported  a  decree  for  bis  recalL  On  his  return,  he 
immediately  exerted  himself  to  restore  peace  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  which,  oy  means 
of  his  interest  with  the  latter,  he  soon  eflected. 
Knowing  that  the  temper  of  his  countrymen  wonld 
not  suffer  them  long  to  remain  in  tranquillity,  he 
engaged  them  in  a  new  attempt  against  Cypres, 
and  took  the  command  of  a  powerful  fleet  for  this 
purpose.  Part  of  this  he  dispatched  to  Egypt,  to 
assist  in  a  revolt  of  that  country  flom  the  king  of 
Persia ;  and,  with  the  remainder,  he  defeated  the 
Phcsnidan  fleet,  and  obtained  various  other  sac- 
eesMi^  which  inducod  lh6  kia^  of  Persia  to  ordv 
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his  oommanden  to  propose  at  treaty  of  peace.    This 
was  conclnded,  upon  terms  highly  honourable  to 
the  Athenians,  who  secured  the  freedom  of  all  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia,  prohibiting  the  Persians  from 
marching  their   forces    nearer    than  three  dajrs' 
journey  from  the  sea,  and  from  sending  any  arjQed 
▼eisel  between  Paraphilia  and  Lycia.    Daring  the 
progress,  or  at  the  close  of  this  treaty,  Cimon  ter- 
minated his  glorions  career  at  Gitimn,  in  Cyprus, 
eitlier  by  disease,  or  in  consequence  of  a  wound  re- 
ceiTod  in  the  eiege.     His  remains  were  brought  to 
Attica,  where  a  monument  in  Plutarch's  time  still 
retained  the  title  of  Gimonia.     His  name,  from  the 
b%npy  union  of  splendid  talents  with  the  amiable 
and  generous  qualities  of  the  heart,  has  ever  been 
a  fiivoarite   among  the    iUustrious  characters   of 
Greece ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Cimon  in 
the  midst  of  wealth,  as  well  as  Aristides  in  po?erty, 
preserred  the  reputation  of  patriotism  unimpeached. 
CINCINNATU8  (Lucius  Quinctils),  an  illus- 
trious  Roman,  was  of  the  patrician  family  of  the 
Quinctii ;  but  though  so  poor  as  to  cultivate  a  small 
farm  with  his  own  hancU,  he  passed  through  the 
principal  dignities  of  the  state.     He  was  created 
consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  292,  when  the  city  was 
in  a  Tery  turbulent  state  on  account  of  the  disseo- 
aions  between  the  tribunes  of  the  people  and  the 
■enate ;  and  besides  his  natural  attachment  to  the 
patrician  party,  he  was  exasperated  against  the 
plebeians  on  account  of  the  banishment  of  his  son 
CsBso,  for  the  violences  he  had  committed  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  the  senate.     He  therefore  in 
vehement  harangues  reproached  the   senators  for 
their  pusiUanimity,  and  the  tribunes  for  their  in- 
solence; and  by  his  management,  prevented  any 
notion  for  the  Terentian   law   in  favour  of  the 
people,  during  the  short  period  of  his  power ;  for 
be  had  only  been  chosen  to  complete  the  year  of 
the  Consul  Valerius  Poplicola,  who  had  been  slain 
in  recovering  the  capital  from  Herdonius.     When 
the  senators  proposed  to  make  him  consul  for  the 
enaaing  year,  he  indignantly  refused  it,  as  contrary 
to  their  own  resolution  against  the  continuation  of 
magistracies  to  the  same  persons.     He  had  retired 
igain  from  public  concerns,  when  in  the  year  of 
Rome  294,  a  prodigious  alarm  being  excited  in  the 
nty  in  consequence  of  news  arriving  that  the  Con- 
nil  Minncius  with  his  army  was  closely  invested  by 
he  ^qui,  Cincionatus  was  unanimously  created 
iictator.     "  This  sole  hope  of  the  Roman  empire," 
lays  Livy,  "  then  cultivated  a  farm  of  four  acres 
icTOSs  the  Tiber.     He  was  there  found  by  the  de- 
Mities  of  the  senate,  engaged  in  rustic  labour ;  and 
ifter  mutual  salutations,  he  was  desired  to  hear  in 
lis  toga  the  senatorial  mandate.     Wondering  at 
he  cause,  he  ordered  his  wife  Racilia  to  hasten  with 
lis  toga  from  his  cottage.     After  wiping  from  his 
»erson  the  dust  and  sweat,  he  put  it  on,  and  was 
nstantly  saluted  dictator  by  the  deputies,  who  in- 


brmed  him  of  the  public  danger,  and  desired  his 
iretence  in  the  city.  A  vessel  was  prepared  for 
lis  passage,  and  he  was  received  on  the  opposite 
»ank  by  his  three  sons,  followed  by  his  kindred 
ad  friends,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senate." 
)n  the  next  day,  prohibiting  all  other  business,  he 
lade  a  levy  of  idl  the  citisens  of  military  age,  and 
e  oplered  them  to  be  ready  in  the  Campus  Martins 
t  sanset  with  five  days'  provision,  and  twelve  pali- 
■does  each.  He  proceeded  in  battle  array  to  Al- 
idttiBi  the  Mene  of  action,  where  the  uiny  ti rived 


at  midnight    Cincinnatus  caused  his  men  to  throw 
up  an  entrenchment  before  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
then  by  loud  shouts  toepprise  the  consular  army 
of  their  arrival.    The  i&qui,  enclosed  between  two 
hostile  bodies,  were  attacked  on  both  sides  next 
morning,  and  were  obliged,  in  order  to  save  their 
lives,  to  submit  to  a  treaty,  by  which,  after  giving 
up  their  principal  officers,  arms,  and  baffgage,  aU 
of  them  were  passed  under  the  yoke,  and  ignomi- 
niously  dismissed.     Cincinnatus  then,  awarding  all 
the  spoils  to  his  victorious  army,  and  sharply  re- 
proving the  consul  and  his  troops,  returned  tri- 
umphant to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  as  the 
saviour  of  the  state.     He  retained  his  dictatorial 
authority  only  till  the  principal  witness  against  his 
son  Csso  had  been  conricted  of  false  testimony, 
and  his  son  recalled ;  and  then  abdicated  on  the 
sixteenth  day  the  supreme  dignity,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  for  six  months.     "  He  returned  to 
his  oxen,"  says  Floras,  "  a  triumphal  husbanding ! 
baring  finished  a  war  within  fifteen  days,  as  if  he 
had  been  in  haste  to  resume  his  interrupted  labours." 
This,  though  the  most  brilliant,  was  not  the  last 
service  rendered  by  Cincinnatus  to  his  country. 
Twenty  years  afterwards,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
plot  formed  by  Sp.  Melius  for  the  subversion  of  the 
constitution,  no  resource  against  the  danger  was 
thought  equal  to  that  of  creating  Cincinnatus  a  se- 
cond time  dictator.     He<was  then  upwards  of  four- 
score, and  would  sladly  have  excused  himself  from 
undertaking  so  arduous  an  office.    Being  at  length 
persuaded  to  comply,  he  appointed  Servilius  Abala 
his  master  of  the  horse,  and  placed  guards  in  the 
several  quarters  of  the  city,  to  the  surprise  of  those 
who  were  not  apprised  of  the  conspiracy.    Then, 
seating  himself  on   bis  tribunal  in  the  forum,  he 
summoned  Mselius  to  appear  before  him.    Conscious 
of  his  guilt,  or,  at  least,  of  his  danger,  Mselios 
attempted  to  make  his  escape,  when  he  was  pursued 
and  killed  on  the  spot  by  Servilius.    Cincinnatus 
applauded  the  action ;  and  callinsr  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  acquainted  them  with  the  existence  and 
proofs  of  the  conspiracy,  and  quieted  their  .minds  by 
distributing  among  them,  at  a -low  price,  the  vast 
magazines  of  com  which  Melius  had  formed  in  his 
house. 

CINCIUS  ALIMENTUS  (Lucirs),  an  eariy 
Roman  historian  and  antiquary,  flourished  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  in  which  he  was  protor  of 
Sicily,  and  had  under  his  comrqand  two  legions  of 
those  which  had  fought  at  Canne.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  wan  of  Hannibal,  and  several  books 
on  subjects  of  Roman  antiquities. 

CINELLI  CALVOLI  (Giovanni),  a  Floren- 
tine physician,  born /in  1625,  published  a  work  en- 
titled **  Bibliothica  Volante,"  which  met  with  great 
success,  and  was  reprinted  in  1734  at  Venice,  in 
four  4to.  vols.  He  quitted  his  native  city,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  professional  ^controversy,  and  died  at 
Loretto  in  1706. 

CINGAROLLI  (Martin),  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter,  was  bom  'at  Verona  in  1667,  and  died  at 
Milan  in  1729.  He  excelled  in  historical  composi- 
tion, and  was  employed  in  this  line  more  than  any 
other  artist  of  his  time. 

CINNA  (Lucius  Cornelius),  one  of  those 
whom  civil  contentions  have  made  memorable,  and 
at  the  same  time  infamous,  raised  himself,  by  the 
courage  with  which  he  supported  the  popular  fac- 
tion in  Rome,  to  the  first  honours  of  the  state,  and 
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was  elected  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  667,  B.  C. 
87.    As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  office,  he  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  Sylla,  which  obliged  that 
leader  to  quit  Rome,  and  repair  to  his  army  in 
Asia.     Cinna  then  attempted   to  strengthen  the 
popular  party  by  incorporating  a  number  of  new 
citizens  from  the   allies  into  the  ancient  tribes. 
This  was  opposed  by  his  colleague  Gn.  Octavins 
and  the  senators,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  in 
the  forum  between  the  two  parties,  in  which  Cinna's 
party  was  worsted,  and  he,  with  six  tribunes,  was 
expelled  the  city.     The  senate  even  deposed  him 
from  his  consulship,  and  chose  Cornelius  Merula  in 
his  stead.    Cinna  applied  for  succour  to  the  allies, 
by  whom  he  was  furnished  with  money  and  troops ; 
and,  having  gained  over  a  large  boay  of  Roman 
ftoldiers,  encamped  at  Capua,  he  was  joined  by  such 
numbers,  that  he  formed  au  army  of  thirty  legions. 
He  then  recalled  the  elder  Manus  from  his  retreat 
in  Africa ;  and  with  him,  Sertorius,  and  Papirius 
Carbo,  invested  Rome.     Metellus  was  called  by  the 
•enate  to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  but  after  vari- 
ous actions,  |^e  was  obliged  to  retire.     Rome  was 
then  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  the  senators  found 
it  necessary  to  treat  with  Cinna,  whom,  on  the  re- 
signation of  Merula,  they  acknowledged  for  legal 
consul.     He  then  entered  Rome  with  Marius  and 
the  other  chiefs,  and  a  horrid  scene  of  blood  and 
slaughter  ensued,  in  which  Cinna  at  first  contented 
himself  with  the  murder  of  his  colleague  Octavius. 
He  afterwards,  however,  concurred  with  Marius  in 
his  proscription  of  the  whole  senatorian  party,  and 
a  vast  number  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  sacrificed  to  this  inhuman  policy.    At 
the  expiration  of  his  consular  year,  Cinna  by  his 
own  authority  nominated  himself  and  Marius  con- 
suls for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  Marius  dying  in  his 
office,  Cinna  shared  his  power  with  the  younger 
Marius,  who  was  no  less  cruel  than  his  father.     In 
the  succeeding  year,  he  declared  himself  a  third 
time  consul,  with  Papirius  Carbo ;  and  he  strength- 
ened his  interest  by  marrying  his  daughter  Corne- 
lia to  the  young  patrician  Julius  Csesar,  afterwards 
the  famous  dictator.     In  the  mean  time  Sylla  had 
been  preparing  for  his  return  to  Rome,  and  it  was 
become  necessary  to  make  every  exertion  in  order 
to  resist  so  formidable  and  inveterate  a  foe.  Cinna, 
who  did  not  want  courage  or  vigour,  resolved  to  go 
and  meet  him  in  Dalmatia,  in  order  to  keep  the 
war  from  Italy.     He  had  sent  over  some  of  his 
forces,  and  was  embarking  the  rest,  when  a  mutiny 
broke  out,  in  which  he  was  killed  by  his  soldiers 
at  the  port  of  Ancona,  B.  C.  84.     "  He  was  one," 
says  Paterculus,  "  who  having  attempted  what  no 
good  man  would  have  dared,  performed  what  none 
but  a  very  brave  man  could  have  effected ;  and  if  he 
was  inconsiderate  in  counsel,  he  was  aman  in  action." 
CINNAMUS  (John),  a  Greek,  grammarian  or 
notary  to  the   Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  flou- 
rished in  the  twelfth  century.      In  his  youth  he 
followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  was  present  at 
various  expeditions  in  Europe  and  the  East  After  the 
death  of  Manuel,  he  employed  himself  in  writing, 
and  composed  the  histories  of  John  Comnenus  and 
Manuel  his  son,  comprehending  their  actions  from 
1X18  to  1176.     He  was  living  in  1183.     His  his- 
tory  was  first  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  with 
notes,  by  ToUius  at  Utrecht,  1652,  4tb. ;  and,  since 
by  Du  Cange,  at  Paris,  with  historiod  and  philolo- 
gical observations,  1670^  folio. 


CINO  DU  PISTOIA,  io  called  from  his  nMivt 
place,  but  by  his  family  name,  De  Sigibuidi,  or  U« 
Sinibaldi,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet,  flourished  ii 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  stadisA 
law  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  was  made  fint-ss- 
sessor  to  Louis  of  Savoy,  when  senator  of  Robw,  to 
which  office  he  waschosenin  1310.  In  1314  hefinifk- 
ed  a  voluminous  commentary  on  the  code,  and ia the 
same  year  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  at  Bo> 
logna.  He  was  professor  at  various  nnivemtici^ 
particularly  at  Perugia  in  1326,  and  was  goDfaloucr 
of  his  native  city,  Pistoia,  two  years  beloM  kii 
death,  which  happened,  according  to  the  iDsciipdea 
on  his  tomb,  in  1336.  His  "Commentary  oalW 
nine  first  Books  of  the  Code,"  printed  at  FranMbrt 
in  1578,  is  commended  by  Bartolus^  but  it  is  Insi 
his  poetical  works  that  he  has  derived  his  priscfil 
fame.  Of  the  predecessors  of  Petrarch,  notooe  per- 
haps is  to  be  compared  to  hi*n  for  elegance  sad 
sweetness.  His  works,  consisting  of  canzoniuJ 
other  lyrical  compositions,  have  gone  throB|kiB> 
veral  editions,  of  which  the  most  complete  is  tkst  sf 
Venice  in  1589. 

CINQ-MARS  (Henry  Coipfier  Man^aii  ef), 
bom  in  1620,  was  second  son  of  the  Marquis  Tftt- 
fiat,  a  marshal  of  France.  He  was  broogiit  Cl^ 
wards  by  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  for  the  po<pw 
of  becoming  favourite  to  Louis  XIII.  The  caioMl 
instructed  him  in  the  art  of  pleasing  the  king;  sad 
such  was  his  success,  that  he  was  made  capCaiaef 
the  ffuards,  then  grand-master  of  the  wardrM)e,«l 
finafiy  master  of  the  horse.  But  Cinq-Man  Issed 
neither  the  king  nor  the  minister;  the  uasedalaad 
melancholy  humour  of  the  former  constrained  Un 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  and  in  the  height  of  li- 
vour  he  could  not  forbear  saying  to  his  iatiBUliB^ 
"  How  unhappy  am  I  to  live  with  a  ^naa  wke 
wearies  me  from  momin^^  to  night!'*  Ht  eoa- 
troUed  himself,  however,  in  the  hops  of  riaiig  to 
political  power,  and  gladly  complied  with  the  kn^s 
desire  of  having  him  present  at  all  his  private  caa- 
ferences  with  the  cardmaL  This  was  far  from  baag 
agreeable  to  Richelieu,  who  wished  to  1^^.^ 
departments  of  favourite  and  minister  quite  distiact; 
and  he  one  day  gave  Cinq-Mars  a  severs  ledaie 
on  his  presumption  for  interfering  in  state  sfiun, 
and  harshly  forbade  him  from  attending'at  any  fataie 
councils.  On  these  accounts,  Cinq-Mars  foved 
vengeance  against  his  benefactor,  and  excited  tk 
king's  brother,  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  to  a  rerall, 
in  which  the  duke  de  Bouillon  participated.  Aa 
emissary  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  a  treaty  wu  aadc 
in  Gaston's  name  to  lay  open  Prance  to  her  eaeaia. 
Louis,  in  1642,  made  an  expedition  in  penoate 
Roussillon,  and  was  accompanied  by  Cinq-Mai^ 
who  never  appeared  more  in  favour.  He  was  cob- 
tinually  declaiming  against  the  cardinal,  and  aiicd 
the  king  either  to  have  him  assassinated,  or  to  U- 
nish  him  from  court  The  king,  who  was  alii^ 
complaining  to  his  favourites  of  a  subjection  ts  ■* 
minister,  from  which  he  had  not  force  to  fnt  hii^ 
self,  appeared  to  listen  to  the  latter  proposal;  lae 
Richebeu,  Who  lay  ill  at  Tarrascon,  did  not  doaK 
of  his  approaching  disgrace.  At  this  jonctaie  he 
fortunately  made  a  discovery  of  the  treasonable  ae- 
gotiation  carried  on  by  the  faction  with  Spaia,  ■ 
renseouenoe  of  which,  Cinq-Mars  was  arrested,  lao 
carried  for  trial  to  Lyons.  He  was  capitally  ew- 
demncd,  together  with  his  friend  De  Twrn.  »>  *| 
the  illuatiious  historian  and  president,  and  waib6 
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headed,  September  1642,  in  the  twenty-tecond  year 
of  bit  age.  It  ii  asiorted  that  Louia,  palling  out 
hia  watch  before  the  execution,  coldly  obierred, 
**  In  an  hour's  time  Monsieur  le  Grand'will  be  in 
an  unploasant'situation." 

CINTKA  (PiBTRO  AND  Gonzales),  two  Portu- 
guese navigators  of  the  Ateenth  century,  who  made 
aome  discoveries  on  the  African  coast. 

CIPIERRE.     See  Sipibrrb,  and  Savoib. 

CIPRIANI  (Giovanni  Baptista),  an  emiaant 
.painter,  vr&s»born  at  Pistoiain  Tuscany  in  17!i7.  Af- 
ter having  studied  at  Florence  and  Rome,  he  came 
to  England  with  Sir  William  Chambers  and  Mr. 
Wilton,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy at  its  foundation  in  1769;  and  on  making  the 
design  for  the  diploma,  i  eceived  the  present  of  a  sil- 
ver cup.  llie  chief  of  his  large  paintings  are  at 
Houghton,  but  he  has  left  a  great  number  of  draw- 
ings, which  are  very  highly  estimated. 

CIRCE  (in  fabulous  history),  dauffhier  of  Sol 
and  Perseis,  celebrated  for  her  knowle^pre  of  magic 
and  venomous  herbs.  She  waa  sister  to  ^etes, 
king  of  Colchis,  and  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of  Miooe. 
She  married  a  Sarmatian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom 
phe  murdered  to  obtain  his  kingdom.  She  was  ex- 
pelled by  her  subjects,  and  carried  by  her  father 
upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  in  an  island  called  Mmn, 
iflysses,  at  bis  return  from  the  Troian  war,  visited 
the  place  of  her  residence ;  and  all  his  companions, 
who  ran  headlong  into  pleasure,  and  voluptuousness, 
were  changed  by  Circe's  potions  into  filthy  swine. 
XJlysiea,  who  was  fortified  against  all  enchantments 

San  herb  called  mdy,  which  he  had  received  from 
erennr,  went  to  Circe,  and  demanded,  sword  in 
hand,  the  restoration  of  his  companions  to  their  for^ 
mer  state.  She  complied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with 
pleasures  and  honours.  In  this  voluptuous  retreat, 
Ulysses  had  by  Circe  one  son  called  Telegonns,  or 
two  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Agnus  and  Latinus. 
For  one  whole  year  Ulysses  .forgot  his  glory  in 
Circe's  arms,  and  at  his  departure,  the  nymph 
advised  him  to  descend  into  hell,  and  consult  nie 
manes  of  Tiresias,  Goncemins  the  fates  that  attend- 
ed him.  Circe  showed  herself  cruel  to  ScyUa  her 
ctral,  and  to  Picas. 

CIRCIGNANO.    See  Pombbancio. 

CIRILLO  (Dominic)  was  bom  at  Naples  in 
1790,  and  in  1760  obtained  the  botanical  professor- 
ahip  in  the  university  of  his  native  city.  His  chief 
works  are  "  Nosologic  methodics  Rudimenta,"  a 
««  Flora  Neanolitana,"  1793;  and  "  Cypreus  Papy- 
nia,"  printed  at  Parma  in  1766.  He  entered  with 
much  warmth  into  the  politics  ofthe  time,  attaching 
himself  to  the  revolutionary  party,  and  was  in  office 
during  the  occupation  of  Naples  by  the  French,  a 
circumstance  which  cost  him  his  life  on  the  restora- 
tion ofthe  old  government,  by  whose  orders  he  was 
tried  for  treason,  and  executed  in  1799. 

CIROFERRI.    SeeFsBBi. 

CISINGE.    See  Pannonius. 

CISNER  (Nicholas),  a  learned  German,  was 
bom  in  1529  at  Mosbach  upon  the  Necker,  and 
studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Strasburg..  After  having 
acted  as  professor  extraordinary  ofmoral  philosophy 
at  Wirtemburg,  he  studied  law,  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  at  Pisa  in  1559,  and  returning  to  Heidel- 
berg, was  nominated  professor  of  the  Pandects,  and 
counsellor  to  the  elector-palatine.  He  died  in  1583» 
leaving  a  variety  of  pieces,  the  most  valuable  of 
which  were  published  under  the  title  of  "N.  Cis- 


neri,  &c.   Opuscula  historica,  et  politico-phllologica, 
distributa  in  libros  iv."   Frankfort,  1611,  8ve. 

CITADINl  (Celsus),  professor  of  the  Tuscan 
language  at  Sienna,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1553,  and 
died  at  Sienna,  in  1627.  He  was  perfectly  skilled 
in  the  learned  languages,  and  in  everv  thing  con- 
nected with  antiauities.  He  published  various 
works,  and  in  172j  appeared  at  Rome,  '*Opere  di 
Cebo  Celadini  Siencse,  &c."  with  a  life  of  the  an- 
ther. 

CIVILIS  (Claldius),  a  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Batavians,  was  of  the  royal  linease,  and  commanded 
a  cohort  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Roman  service. 
Together  with  his  'brother  Julius  Paulus,  he  was 
falsely  accused  of  rebellious  intentions;  and  Paulus 
being  put  to  death,  Civilis  was  sent  in  chains  to 
Nero,  but  was  absolved  by  Galba.  He  was  again 
endangered  under  Vitellius,  and  with  difficulty  res- 
cued from  the  army,  who  demanded  his  life.  Thus 
exasperated  against  the  Roman  government,  he  re- 
solved  upon  a  revolt  He  was  crafty  as  well  at 
enterprising;  he  therefbre  first  concealed  his  de- 
signs under  pretence  of  taking  part  with  Vespasian, 
then  contending  for  the  empire  against  Vitellios. 
By  artful  speeches  he  inflam^  the  minds  ofthe  Ba- 
tavians, and  theu  joining  the  Canninefates  and  Fri- 
sians, who  were  in  open  rebellion,  ho  attacked  the 
Roman  forces  on  the  Rhine,  and  obtained  a  victonr, 
by  which  they  wore  expelled  from  Batavia.  In 
another  action  he  compelled  two  Roman  legions, 
deserted  by  their  auxiliaries,  to  take  reftigein  the 
camp  called  Vetera,  now  Santen,  in  the  darby  of 
Clevea.  He  was  afterwards  joined  bvsomeBata- 
vian  cohorts  in  the  Roman  service,  who  had  revolted, 
and  almost  destroyed  a  legion  near  Bonn.  Still, 
unwilUng  to  declare  himself  as  the  enemy  of  the 
Romans,  he  made  all  his  troops  take  an  oath  of  aU»> 
giance  to  Vespasian,  and  invested  the  camp  at  Va> 
tera,  under  pretence  of  comi>elling  the  legions  there 
to  do  the  same.  .The  civil  war  in  Italy  now  inspired 
the  Gauls  and  Germans  with  hopes  of  shaking  off 
the  Roman  yoke;  and  on  the  death  of  Vitemna, 
Civilis  no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to  dissemble. 
Classicus,  Tutor,  and  Sabinns,  GaUic  leadeta,  joined 
the  revolt,  and  they  administered  to  the  auxiliary 
troops  an  oath  of  dlegiance  to  the  empire  of  tba 
Gauls.  The  legions  at  Vetera  were  at  length  com« 
polled  by  fiunine  to  surrender,  and  were  treache- 
rously massacred :  and  now  Civilis^  who  had  suffered 
hia  hair  to  grow  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  from  tha 
beginning  of  his  revolt,  cut  it  again,  as  having  at- 
tained his  wish.  He  is  said  also,  like  a  true  bar- 
barian, to  have  exposed  some  of  his  captives  to  bo 
shot  at,  in  sport,  by  his  little  son.  He  did  not  per- 
mit his  BaUvians  to  take  the  oath  to  Ganl,  having 
expectations  of  setting  up  an  independent  empire 
for  himself  by  the  aid  of  the  Germans.  He  next 
joined  to  the  alliance  the  Colonia  Agrippinensis, 
now  ColoBue ;  andhaving  defeated  Claudius  Labeo, 
he  gained  over  the  Tungrians,  Betasians,  and  Ner- 
vians.  Discord  soon  arose  among  the  different 
leaders,  and  the  Roman  commander  Petilins  Ce- 
realis  defeated  the  Germans,  and  stopped  the  pro- 
gress of  rebellion.  Various  actions  then  ensued 
between  Cerealis  and  Civilis,  .the  result  of  which 
was,  that  the  latter  retreated  into  the  insula  Bate- 
vorum,  the  modem  province  of  Holland,  where  he 
still  made  a  formidable  resistance.  At  length  a . 
treaty  was  proposed,  and  a  conference  was  held  b»> 
twecu  the  Roman  and  Bataviaa  commanders,  in. 
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which  Cirilis  excused  his  conduct,  as  meant  to  sexre 
the  cause  of  Vespasian.  The  chasm  in  Tacitns's 
history  leases  us  uninformed  as  to  his  subsequent 
fortune ;  but  it  appears  that  the  Batatians  returned 
to  their  allegiance,  and  it  is  probable  that  their 
chief  was  simered  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  a  timely 
submission. 

CIYOLI  or  CIGOLI,  (Louis),  an  eminent 
painter,  whose  proper  name  was  Gardi,  was  born 
m  1559  at  the  castle  of  Gigoli  in  Tuscany.  He 
first  studied  under  Alexander  AUori,  and  afterwards 
travelled  into  Lombaidj,  where  he  studied  with  great 
assiduity  the  works  of  the  first  masters,  and  imi- 
tated the  style  of  Gorreraio  so  successfully  as  to  ac> 
quire  the  name  of  the  Florentine  Gorreggio.  The 
Tiew  of  a  work  of  Baroccio  gave  him  such  an  im- 
pression of  the  excellence  of  tiuit  master,  that  he  la- 
Doured  to  acquire  his  manner;  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction, in  painting  an  ecce  homo  in  concurrence 
with  him  and  Garavaggio,  to  have  the  superiority 
adjudged  to  him.  The  grand-duke,  who  admired  his 
works,  employed  him  in  the  palace  Pitti,  and  sent 
him  to  Rome  ibr  further  improvement  He  was 
Ihere  lodged  in  the  Medici  palace,  and  he  painted 
various  pieces  both  at  Rome  and  at  Florence. 
Pope  Panl  Y.  emploved  him  in  painting  the  dome 
«f  his  ch«pel  at  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  but  in  this  he 
did  not  succeed,  as  there  was  only  a  single  point  in 
which  it  appeared  to  advantage.  It  is  thought  that 
his  chagrin  at  this  mortification  was  one  cause  of  an 
illness  which  brought  him  to  the  grave  in  1613,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four. 

GLAGBTT  (William)  was  born  in  1646  at 
St.  Edmund*s-bury,  and  was  made  doctor  in  divinity 
in  1683.  He  was  first  preacher  at  his  native  town, 
afterwards  to  the  society  of  Gray's  Inn ;  and  he 
also  obtained  the  rectory  of  Famham-Royal,  Bucks, 
and  the  lectureship  of  St  Michael  Bassishaw, 
London.  He  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in 
oidinar^  to  the  king,  and  was  rising  in  reputation' 
as  a  writer  and  preacher,  when  he  was  carried  off 
hy  the  smallpox  in  1688.  Dr.  Clagett,  whom 
Bishop  Burnet  enumerates,'  among  those  clergy- 
men who  did  most  honour  to  the  church  at  that 
period,  published  several  pieces  in  controversy,  of 
which  the  earliest  related  to  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  established  church  and  the  dissenters. 
-^His  brother  Nicholas,  also  a  distinguished  di- 
vine, published  a  collection  of  sermons,  and  two 
devotional  tracts,  and  died  in  1727,  leaving  a  son, 
who  became  bishop  of  Exeter. 

CLAIR  (St),  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Rochester,  and  after  having  been 
ordained  priest,  went  to  preach  among  the  Gauls. 
He  settled  in  Normandy,  and  was  assassinated  by 
the  direction  of  a  female,  whose  passion  for  him  he 
had  reftised  to  gratify.  Several  churches  are  dedi- 
cated  to  him  in  France,  and  his  life  has  been 
written  both  in  Latin  and  French. 

CLAIRAULT  (Albxis  Glaudb),  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  natural  philosopher,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  May  7th,  1713.  In  his  eleventh  year  he 
IS  said  to  have  produced  a  geometrical  memoir, 
which  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences ;  and  he  was  chosen  an  associate  of  that 
body  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  1736  he  went  with 
Maupertttis  on  a  voyage  to  Tornea  in  Lapland,  to 
»oasuro  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  figure  of  the  eaitii;  which  task  these 
*«*a«midans  latisfoctorily  executed^  and  thereby 


verified  the  conjecture  of  Newton,  thai  tlse  anlh 
was  an  oblate  spheroid  or  slobe,  flaUmed  at  tha 

Eoles.  Glairault  died  in  1765.  The  foDowinf  an 
is  principal  works*  "  Recherches  svr  lea  Ceaibca 
k  double  Gourbun;"  *'  Th^rie  du  Modvencnt  4as 
Gemotes ;"  "Theorie  de^ la  Figure  de  UTctie-* 
** Tables  de  U  Lone:*'  «Th«orie  de  la  Laac^ 
"  EUmens  de  G^metrie;"  '*  Ellmens  d'AlMhia.** 
Some  of  these  treatises  have  been  reprintM  siaca 
the  death  of  the  author;  and  of  the  JBIeoiieBtB -af 
Algebra  an  improved  edition  by  Gamier  was  pah* 
lished  at  Paris  m  1801,  2  vols.  8vo. 

GLAIRFAIT  (Count  de),  a  field-marabal  in  the 
Austrian  arm^,  after  baring  served  with  diatiartiea 
iti  the  war  with  Turkey,  was  employed  in  1792 
against  the  revolutionary  armies  of  Fraaca.  Ha 
proved  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  French,  over 
whom  he  gained  considerable  advantages,  par- 
ticularly at  Qoievrain,  Famars,  and  Qoeaaoi.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1794  he 
continued  to  command  a  corps ;  and  being  opposed 
to  Pichegm  in  West  Flanders,  it  was  onlj  after 
seven  successive  well-contested  combats  thai  hs 
was  obliged  to  ^ve  way  to  the  superior  forca  of  the 
French.  On  his  visiting  Vienna  in  January  1796^ 
he  was  received  with  distinguished  honoais  by  the 
emperor,  and  public  rejoicings  took  place  aa  the 
occasion ;  but  Glairfait  being  disgusted  vritk  the 
obstacles  opposed  to  his  plans  of  operation,  did  ael 
choose  to  resume  his  military  command,  bnt  le- 
mained  at  Vienna  as  member  of  the  Anlic  eoancil; 
and  died  there  in  1798. 

GLAIRON  (Glara  JosBPHiitB  Hippolita  La- 
GRis  DS  LA  Tudb),  a  Celebrated  French  atlims^ 
was  born  in  1723.  Sheerinced,  when  very  yoaag; 
a  predilection  for  the  stagey  where  she  made  her 
debut  in  1743»  and  soon  became  the  first  tiagie 
performer  of  her  age  and  country.  She  long  r»> 
mained  without  a  rival ;  and  having  retired  ma 
Uie  stage,  died  in  1803.  She  published,  « Mi- 
moires  et  Reflexions  sor  la  D^lamation  Th^tnle." 
GLANGY  (MicHABL),  a  physician  and  anther 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  DnhliB. 
Going  to  Rheims,  to  take  his  doctor's  degree^  he 
there  became  acquainted  with  Montesqaieu,  who 
obtained  for  him  a  pension  from  Lord  Cbestaifieli^ 
then  viceroy  of  Ireland.  He  wrote,  besides  sonaa 
poems,  the  comedy  of  the  Sharper,  and  Harasoo, 
prince  of  Gborea,  and  Memoirs  of  his  own  Lifc^ 
2  vols.  1746. 

GLANRICARDE  (Ulick  db  Bubob,  Mai^ 
of)  was  bom  in  London  in  1604,  and  died  in  1657. 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  courtesy  and  loyalty,  aad 
published  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Rebellioa,  aa  in- 
teresting and  instructive  work. 

GLAP  (Thomas),  minister  of  Windham  in  Coa- 
necticut,  and  president  of  Yale  College,  who  died 
in  1767,  aged  sixty-four,  was  author  of  the  '«  His- 
tory of  Yale  GoUcge,*'  1766;  "An  Abridgaient  ef 
the  Histonr  of  the  Established  Doctrine  af  the  New 
English  Cfhurches;"  and  "Sermons;"  and  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  New 
English  writers. 

GLAPPERTON  (Hugh),  the  son  of  a  sorgcoo, 
was  bom  at  Annan,  in  Dumfries^ire,  in  1788L  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  bound  apprentice  oa 
board  a  vessel  trading  between  Liverpool  aad 
Nortib  America.  After  three  years'  service*  aoaie 
trifling  infringement  of  the  excise  laws  caused  his 
impressment  into  the  navy,  in  which  ha  was  inoaa- 
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dUtely  raised  to  tho  rank  of  midabipman.     In  1814 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Asia,  the  flag-ship  of  Vice- 
admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  improved  cutlass  exercise,  in  which 
he  had  become  very  expert     Having  sailed  in  the 
Asia  for  Bermuda,  he  was  thence  ordered  to  the 
Canadian  lakes,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  the  command  of  a 
schooner.      His  conduct  on  board  his  ship  was 
marked  bv  skill  and  intrepidity,  which,  joined  to 
many  exculent  and  fascinating  qualities,  made  him 
a  great  favourite  with  his  crew.      He  returned 
home  in  1817,  and  in  1820  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  met  with  Dr.  Oudney,  then  preparing  to 
set  out  on  an  expedition  to  Northern  Africa.     Clap- 
perton  offered  to  accompany  him,  and  being  per- 
mitted by  Government  to  do  so,  they  set  out  toge- 
ther.    They  reached  Tripoli  at  the  latter  end  of 
1821,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Mourxuk,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  6th  of  April     After  having 
made  an  excursion  to  the  country  of  the  Tuaricks, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Ghraat,  in  the  eleventh  de- 
gfree  of  east  longitude,  they  set  out  for  Bomou,  and 
on  the  i;th  of  February,  1823,  reached  Kouka, 
the  capital  of  the  country.     It  was  not  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  December  that  they  commenced 
their  journey  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  but 
Clapperton  was  obliged  to  continue  his  progress 
alone  from  Murmur,  Dr.  Oudney  having  died  at 
.that  place.     He  penetrated  as  far  as  Sackatoo,  and 
then  returned  to  Kouka  in  so  wretched  a  state  of 
health  that  he  was  scarcely  recognised  as  the  same 
person.     Here  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Denham, 
with  whom  he  arrived  in  England  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1825.     In  the  following  August  he  set  out 
upon  a  second  expedition  to  Africa,  accompanied 
by  Riihard  Lander,  and  three  other  individuals, 
two  of  whom  soon  fell  victims  to  the  climate.     In 
January  1826,  he  reached  Katunga,  the  capital  of 
Yottriba,  and  soon  afterwards  crossed  the  I*uger  at 
Boussa,  where  Mungo  Park  met  his  untimely  fate. 
Continuing  his  journey  to  Kano,  he  left  Lander  at 
that  place,  and  proceeded  alone  to  Sackatoo,  where  he 
hoped  to  obtain  permission  from  Bello,  the  sultan, 
to  visit    Timbuctoo,    and  revisit  Bornou;  to   the 
scheik  of  which   country  he  carried  considerable 
presents.     Bello  unfortunately  happened  to  be  at 
war  with  the  scheik,  and  finaing  that  the  presents 
intended  for  him  were  in  possession  of  Lander 
with  his  master's  baggage,  he  contrived  to  inveigle 
him  to  come  to  Sackatoo,  where  Cbpperton  was 
detained  by  bad  health.     On  the  arrival  of  Lander, 
Belio  imm(*diately  seized  all  his  baggage,  and  ex- 
pressly prohibited  the  travellers  from  visiting  Bour- 
Dou.  This  conduct  exasperated  Clapperton  so  much 
as  to  increase  his  ill  state  of  health  very  consider- 
ably, and  a  dysentery  soon  succeeding,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  his  enterprising  spirit,  on  ue  13th  of 
April,   1827.     An  account  of  his  travels  will  be 
feund  in  a  work  containing  the  travels  of  Denham, 
Clapperton,  and  Oudney,  and  in  one  entitled,  *'  Re- 
cords of  Captain  Clapperton's  last  expedition  to 
Africa."  which  appeared  in  1830.  Lander  gives  his 
master  a  very  high  character  for  courage,  benevo- 
lence,   generosity,    perseverance,    and   prudence. 
"  He  studied,"  says   Lander,  "  the«  African  cha- 
racter in  all  its  places ;  in  its  moral,  social,  and  ex- 
ternal form;    and  like  Alcibiades,  accommodated 
himself  with  equal  ease  to  good  as  well  as  bad  for- 


CLARA,  a  saint  of  the  Roman-catholic  church, 
and  foundress  of  an  order,  was  born  in  1193  at 
Asdsi ;  ef  which  town  her  father,  Favorino  Sciifo, 
was  an  illustrious  citizen.  She  was  bred  in  the 
principles  of  strict  piety,  !and  at  an  early  age  was 
so  impressed  with  the  holy  life  of  her  townsman, 
SL  Francis,  that  she  resolved  to  renounce  the 
world  under  his  guidance.  Some  of  her  ibUowert 
adopted  the  rule  of  St  Benedict ;  but  at  length  thev 
were  all  united  under  that  of  St  Francis,  whica 
was  solemnly  approved  in  1246  bv  Innocent  IV. 
Though  St.  Francis  had  appointea  her  abbess  of 
St  Damian,  she  descended  to  the  meanest  offices; 
and  sometimes  even  washed  the  feet  of  the  sister 
servitors.  She  died  in  1253,  and  was  canoniMd 
by  Pope  Alexander  IV. 

CLARE  (John),  called  the  Northamoloiukir^ 
^eatarU,  was  born  at  Helpstone,  near  Peterborough, 
m  Northamptonshire,  July  13,  1793.  His  fhtber 
was  a  day-laoourer,  and  John  was  early  destined  to 
the  same  occupation.  By  books,  which  the  firoitf 
of  extra  labour  enabled  him  to  buy,  he  taught  him- 
self to  read,  and  displaying  a  talent  for  pMtnr,  ha 
was  in  his  thirteenth  year,  adopted  by  Mr.  Tun* 
Am  wbo  taught  him  writing  and  arithmetic.  Clart 
Vnt  after  tried  his  skill  on  the  violin,  and  with  sueh 
success,  that  he  subsequently  taught  that  instrtt- 
ment  as  a  means  of  support  It  was  not  till  1820 
that  his  poems  were  given  to  the  public;  they  ez« 
cited  great  interest,  and,  together  with  a  second 
edition  which  appeared  in  1821,  under  the  title  of 
the  Village  Minstrel,  and  other  poems,  procured 
for  their  author  considerable  emolument  and  fune. 
His  poems,  which  relate  principally  to  rural  lile^ 
are  simple,  interesting  by  their  truth  and  feeling, 
and  full  of  original  images ;  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, disfigured  by  provincialisms. 
CLARENDON.  See  Htob. 
GLARIDGE  (RichardV  a  dissenting  clergy- 
man, bom  in  1649,  at  Farmoorough,  Warwickshire. 
He  quitted  the  established  church  from  oooideii- 
tious  scruples,  and  on  resigning  his  gown  he  be- 
came a  preacher  among  the  anabaptists,  but  a  se- 
cond time  changed  his  opinions,  and  embraced  those 
of  Quakerism.  He  presided  over  a  considerable 
school, first  at  Barking  in  Essex,  and  then  at  Tot- 
tenham, and  was  author  of  three  polemical  treatises, 
entitled,  **  Melius  Inquirendum;"  "Lux  Evangelic* 
attestaU;"  and  a  tract  "  On  the  Scriptures,"  be. 
sides  a  few  othera  collected  and  published,  with  a 
biographical  memoir  prefixed.     He  died  in  1723. 

GLARIO  (Latin  Clarius  Isidorb),  a  learned 
ecclesiastic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  took  his  name 
from  Chiari  in  the  territory  of  Brescia,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1495.  He  entered  into  the  order  of 
St  Benedict,  at  the  monastery  of  St.  John  ia 
Parma,  where  he  made  an  extraordinary  progress 
in  sacred  and  profane  literature,  and  was  umver- 
sally  esteemed  for  the  purity  of  his  morals,  the 
warmth  of  his  charity,  and  his  seal  for  the  refonna- 
tion  of  manners.  After  having  obtained  some  pre- 
vious preferments,  he  was  in  1547  made  bishop  of 
Foligno,  where  he  died  in  1555,  regretted  by  the 
people  almost  as  a  saint.  The  principal  work  of 
Clarius  was  a  reform  of  the  vuIgate  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible,  with  annotations,  the  freedom  of 
which  prave  offence  to  the  rigid  Catholics,  and  the 
first  edition  of  his  work,  printed  at  Venice  in  154% 
was  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius.  After- 
wards the  deputies  of  the  council  of  Trent  allowed 
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it  to  be  read,  omittiDg  the  preface  and  the  prolego- 
mena. A  ceUectien  of  his  sennons  was  printed 
both  during  hit  life  and  after  bis  death ;  as  well  as 
bis  occasional  discourses  on  Scriptural  and  other 
topics. 

)  CLARK  (John),  bom  in  1741,  became  a  sur- 
geon in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and 
published  the  result  of  his  practice,  in  his  "  Obser- 
yatioas  en  the  Diseases  in  long  Vovages  to  hot 
Countries,  and  particularly  in  the  East  Indies," 
1773,  8vo.  He  subsequently  settled  in  practice  at 
Kewcastle-on-Tyne,  where  he  contributed  ereatly 
to  the  imnroTement  of  the  public  hospital,  and 
founded  a  dispensary.  He  died  in  1 80&.  Besides 
,  the  work  mentioned,  of  which  a  new  edition  ap- 
peared in  1792,  he  was  the  author  of  "  Observations 
-on  Fevers,  especially  those  of  the  continued  Type," 
1760,  SvQ. ;  "On  the  Influenza  as  it  appeared  at 
Kewcasde,"  1783,  8ve;  and  **  A  Collection  of  Me- 
moirs on  the  Means  of  preventing  the  Progress  of 
contigious  Fevers,"  180*2. 

CLARKE  (Samvel),  bom  in  1599,  was  minister 
of  St  Bennet  Fink,  until  the  Restoration,  and  died 
in  1682,  author  of  "  The  Marrow  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,"  4to. ;  "  The  Marrow  of  Divinity,"  fol. ; 
**A  Mirror  or  looking-glass  for  Saints  and  Sinners ;" 
' "  The  Lives  of  sundry  eminent  Persons  in  this  lat- 
ter Age ;"  and  "A  General  Martyrology." 
'  CLARKE  (SamubU,  a  celebrated  orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Brackley,  Northamptonshire,  in  1623^ 
and  died  December  27, 1669,  at  which  time  he  was 
superior  beadle  of  civil  law  at  the  University  of 
Oxford.     He  assisted  Walton  in  the  correction  and 

IiubUcatton  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  and  wrote  some 
earned  treatises  on  oriental  literature,  and  on  the 
Hebrew  text,  &c. 

CLARKE  (Johh),  a  celebrated  Scotch  engraver, 
was  bom  in  1650,  and  died  in  London,  in  1721. 
.Twelve  pieces  by  him,  in  the  Hndibrastic  style, 
called  the  *'  Humours  of  Harlequin,",  display  much 
ingenuity  of  style. 

j  CLARKE  r  Jbbxuuh,  Must  Doct.),  an  English 
musician  of  celebrity,  became  almoner  of  St  Paul's 
in  1693,  and  aftewards  organist  In  1700  he,  as 
well  as  his  master,  Blow,  obtained  the  situation  of 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  in  1704  they 
became  joint  organisu  to  the  king.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  Clark's  compositions  are  his—'*  Praise  the 
Lord  O  Jerasalem,"  and  "  I  will  love  thee,"  an- 
thems; and  the  ballad  air,  "The  Bonny  Gray- 
eved  Mora  ;"  but  better  known  as  that  of  **  'Tis 
Woman  that  seduces  all  Mankind,"  introduced  in 
Gay's  *<  Beggar's  Opera."  Clarke  shot  himself  at 
his  lodgings,  November  5,  1707,  in  a  fit  of  de- 
spondency, brought  on  by  a  hopeless  attachment  to  a 
lady  of  rank. 

CLARKE  (Samvsl),  a  scholar,  divine,  and  me- 
taphysician, of  the  first  rank,  wis  born  in  1675  at 
Norwich,  of  which  city  his  father  was  alderman,  and 
fbr  several  years  a  representative  in  parliament. 
He  had  his  early  education  at  the  free-school  of  his 
native  place,  whence  he  removed  to  Caius  college, 
Cambridge.  In  this  seminary  he  distinguished  him- 
self for  application  and  abilities,  so  as  to  become  a 
kind  of  cxamnle  of  excellence  in  the  university. 
He  had  not  lone  passed  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
when  he  published  a  Latin  translation  of  Rohault's 
Physics,  with  annotations  formed  upon  the  New- 
tonian philosophy.  This  work,  which  was  for  a  long 
ime  the  stauding  text  for  lectures  in  the  university, 


and  familiarized  students  with  the  langnam  and 
reasonings  of  the  Newtonian  system,  went  tkrovgh 
four  editions  with  successive  improvemeBts,  and 
was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  John  Claike, 
dean  of  Sarum,  the  author's  brother.  He  next  en- 
gased  in  the  serious  stodv  of  divinity,  took  otden^ 
and  became  chaplain  to  Ur.  Moore,  bisbep  of  Nor- 
wich, in  which  office  he  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Whiston.  In  1699,  he  published  "  Three  practical 
Essays  upon  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Repent- 
ance," which  were  followed  by  '*  Reflections  on  Part 
of  a  Book  called  Amyntor,"  by  Toland,  and  **  Para- 
phrases  on  the  four  Goscpels."  About  thia  time  hs 
obtained  two  small  livings,  one  in  Norwich,  and  the 
other  near  it ;  and  he  accustomed  himself  to  preach 
without  notes,  which  practice  he  continued  till  hs 
became  rector  of  St  James's.  He  waa  ^potoled 
in  1704  to  preach  (he  sermons  at  Boyle'a  lectae; 
when  he  chose  for  his  subject  the  beins  and  attri- 
butes of  (xod;  and  such  was  the  sntis&ction  be 
gave,  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  the 
next  year,  when  his  subject  was  the  evidences  e, 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  These  scmMins^  m 
number  sixteen,  were  thrown  into  continned  ifis* 
courses,  and  printed  together  in  one  Tofaime,  which 
has  passed  through  several  editions.  The  ethkd 
system  which  he  introduced  into  the  *'  Evidences  of 
Religion,"  was  founded  upon  the  eternal  difference^ 
relations,  and  fitness,  of  things ;  and  these  notioB 
and  terms  were  adopted  by  various  anthors  ef  the 
time,  and  bec^e  in  some  measure  faahjonahte. 
They  were  opposed,  indeed,  by  other  moralists,  aad 
were  at  length  generally  exchanged  for  the  senti- 
mental ideas  of  the  innate  beauty  of  yirtnc,  iotio- 
duced  by  Lord  Shaftesburr,  and  improved  hj  Pro- 
fessor Hutcheson.  Dr.  Clarke's  system,  kowevo; 
continued  to  have  able  supporters,  among  whom  one 
of  the  most  eminent  was  the  late  Dr.  Price.  U 
1706  he  pubUshed  a  '<  Letter  to  Mr.  DodweQ,*  ia 
reply  to  that  learned  writer's  *'  Epistolary  Diacoens 
concerning  (he  Immortality  of  the  Soul.**  Hus  was 
a  philosophical  and  argumentative  defence  of  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  against  what  were  thoo^ 
the  very  dangerous  opinions  advanced  bv  DodwcB^ 
who  had  attempted  to  prove  its  natural 'mortalitv. 
During  the  same  year  he  gave  an  elegant  Latm 
translation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Optica^  which 
facilitated  the  introduction  of  his  system  into  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  so  mtified  the  greet 
philosopher,  that  he  presented  Mr.  Clarke  with 
£500.  Bishop  Moore  now  introduced  his  friend 
and  former  chaplain  to  the  notice  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  named  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary, 
and  presented  him,  in  1709,  with  the  rectory  of  8L 
James's,  Westminster,  the  highest  preferment  he 
ever  obtained.  On  account  of  this  promotion,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  take  his  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity at  Cambridge,  and  the  public  exercise  be  per- 
formed on  this  occasion  was  a  memorable  eTent  ia 
the  academical  annals.  The  thesis  he  *«*»n»r^H 
was,  **'  No  dogma  of  Christian  faith,  delivered  in  the 
Holv  Scriptures,  is  contrary  to  right  reason;**  and 
his  uefence  against  the  scholastic  attacks  of  the  di- 
vinity-professor. Dr.  James,  displayed  consnoomals 
skill  in  argumentation,  with  the  most  Ihmiliar  use 
of  the  Latin  language.  Persons  present  at  this 
exercise  could  not  epeak  of  it  without  rapture,  evea 
when  become  old  men.  In  1712,  Dr.  Clarke  ap- 
peared as  a  philologist,  in  editing  a  fine  edition  of 
Cesar's  Commentaries  "  in  folic^  accounted  one  of 
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thm  noblest  |>ro<}iMtions  of  Uie  British  preH  at  that 
Mriod,  end  praiA«d  by  Addivoii  itt  the  SMetMor 
iNo.  367).  In  the  same  year  he  published  hit 
**  Scripture  Doi'trine  of  the  Trinity/*  ia  which  that 
iayst*rioi»  tenH  was  examined  on  critical  princi- 
|iin.  «i  dedudble  from  the  words  of  the  saered 
writings ;  and  with  a  resalt  so  diflR»nnt  from  thp 
otthodox  doctrine,  as  maintained  by  the  church  of 
•  Eneland,  that  It  became  a  subject  of  complaint  from 
the  lower  bo«se  of  ceavocation,  met  in  1714  Dr« 
Clarke,  however,  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  cer^ 
tan  expknationB  and  comnliances,  which  stopped 
'further  preceedinge  against  him,  though  his  conduct 
OB  this  eooasion  offended  Whistoo  and  others^  and , 
was  not  nerfeetly  apprdred  ef  by  himseE  In  1715 
and  1719  a  disputation  was  carried  un  between  him 
and  the  lUuslrioua  Ldbniti,  concern  ing  the  princi- 
plee  of  natural  pfaikMophy  and  religion,  in  which 
theeo  learned  and  acute  writers  exercised  all  their 
coDtroversial  skilL  ^  A  collection  of  the  papers 
wbiah  passed  oa  this  ocdaeioti  was  published  in  1717. 
dedicated  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen 
Caroline,  who  had  condescended  to  be  the  medium 
of  this  coDftreuee,  and  the  witme»§  and  jtidffe  (as 
Biehop  Hoadly  says)  of  erery  step  in  it.  Dr. 
Clarke  was  a  favourite  with  her,  and  the  placing  of 
1ms  bust  in  her  ketmitage  gate  rise  to  a  sarcasm  of 
•Pope»  as  if  the  situation  was  not  very  suitable  to  a 
-cottrt  divine.  An  alteration  which  he  made  in  the 
ckncologiee  of  the  singing  psalms,  for  the  use  of  his 
|>arish,  revived,  in  1718,  a  portion  ef  the  Trinitarian 
«ontroversy,  and  the  bishop  of  London  thought  it 
aieceesary  to  watn  his  clergy  from  adopting  the  in- 
•Boiation.  Dr.  Cbu-ke's  emoluments  aliout  this  time 
were  aagmented  by  presentation  to  the  mastership 
of  Wigstan*0  hospital  in  Leicester,  a  preferment  not 
reaairittg  subecriptien.  He  published  in  1724  a 
wolune  coBtdning  sevetiCeen  sermons  on  various 
occasions^  of  which  eleven  hid  not  before  been 
printed.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he 
%aa  offered  the  lucrative  place  of  master  of  the  Mint, 
but  he  eo&enrred  with  his  most  serious  friends  in 
thinking  that  the  acceptance  of  a  secttlar  office 
would  be  defOjgatory  from  his  character.  A  letter 
of  his,  addvessed  to  Mr.  Hoadly,  "  On  the  Proper^ 
tiok  ef  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion," 
appeared  in  1728,  aad  was  printed  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions.  In  1 729  he  distinguished  him- 
aelf  as  a  philologist,  by  publishing  the  twelve  first 
baoks  of  **  Homer's  Iliad,"  in  4to.  His  reputation 
aa  a  scholar  is  principally  founded  on  this  perform- 
Aaee,  which  is  partieuUrly  rich  ih  grammatical 
Itnowledge,  and  nice  observation  concerning  the 
ftmctai^  of  the  (3reek  tongue.  The  author's  son 
published  in  1732  the  remainittig  twelve  books  of 
Ike  nkd,  of  which  be  informs  us  that  his  fhther  had 
ftnished  the  tanotaticns,  add  had  revised  the  ieti 
and  version,  6f  the  three  first,  and  part  of  the  fourth. 
This  edition  of  Homer  has  beeA  received  into  the 
schools,  aad  %  in  high  esteem.  Dr.  Clarke 
I  in  May,  1729.  He  left  in  MS.,  prepared  for 
the  pr«se,  an  **Biiposition  of  the  Church  Cate- 
ohism^"  iod  ten  posthumous  volumes  of  his  **Ser- 
aufns"  wei^  likewise  published  by  bis  brother. 
it  is  not  true,  as  represented  by  the  Chevalier  Ram- 
say, that  he  retracted,  tewards  the  close  of  his  life, 
hat  prittdplee  conoerninf  the  Trinity.  His  private 
^atact^Y  was  extremehr  amiable.  He  was  of  a 
dheerfM  a*d  evM  playnil  disposition,  and,  if  We 
moff  (ttedtl  Dr.  Warton,  <' valued  himself  on  his 
^istv.  B&y.— Nos.  103  &  104. 


agility,  aad  frequently  amused  himself  in  a  private 
raom  of  his  house  in  leaping  oveir  the  tables  aad 
chMrs.'* 

CLARKE  (WiLLtAu),  born  in  1696  at  Hagfa- 
ttioa-abbey,  Shropshire,  obtain^  itt  1724  the  rec- 
tory of  Buxted  in  Sussex,  add  in  173S  was  made 
prebendary  siA  resideDtiary  of  the  church  of  Chi- 
cheeter.  The  work  on  which  his  reputation  is 
chieHy  founded,  was  <«  The' Connection  of  the  Ro- 
man^, SaxoD,  and  English  Coins,''  &c.  in  which 
seme  of  his  opinions  were  very  controvertible  j  as, 
that  the  Celts  were  originally  Tyrian  or  Pbcenieian 
colonies;  that  the  feudal  system  or^inated  from  the 
Roimans  ;  and  that  the  Commons,  as  suieh,  had  no 
shelve  ID  the  Saxon  legislature.  Among  his  other 
literary  labours  were  assisting  Bowyer  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Trapp^s  Lectures  on  Poetry,  and  writing 
notes  to  the  Version  of  La  BMerie's  life  of  Juliatu 
Tn  1770  he  was  prtimoted  to  the  chancellorship  of 
his  diocese,  but  he  enjoyed  hia  dignky  a  short  time, 
dying  in  October,  1771.— »His  son,  the  Rbv.  Ei»- 
WARD  ClARKB,  resided  in  Spain  for  sometime,  U 
chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Bristol,  the  En^rJish  ambas- 
sador, and  published  **  Letters  eoncemingthe  Spa- 
nish Nation,**  4to.,  which  were  favourably  received 
by  the  public 

CLARKE  (AtcHBD,  D,D.),  bom  in  1696,  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinitj^  in  1728,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  George  II.'s  visit  to  Cambridge,  being  a 
chaplain  and  depoty  clerk  cf  the  closet  to  that  mo- 
narch. In  1740  he  was  raised  to  the  deanery  of 
Exeter,  and  died  in  1742.  With  the  exception  of 
four  sermons,  an  "  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Care- 
line,  Queen  to  George  11,"  is  the  only  worit  of  his, 
extant 

CLARKE  (Hbnrt),  lecturer  in  nature!  and  ex- 

Erimental  philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  to  the 
anchester  Philosophical  Society,  and  afteiWards 
to  the  Military  college  then  sitbated  at  Marlow  in 
Buckinghamshire,  graduated  as  LL.D.  in  the  nni. 
verslty  of  Edinburgh,  and  published  several  valua- 
ble treatises.  Among  them  ire  **  An  Essay  on  tfaa 
Usefulness  of  Matbematicsil  Learninff;"  "Tabal* 
Linguarttm,  or  Grammars  of  mcst  of  the  Modern 
European  Languages  ;**  "  The  Seaman's  Destderatit 
or  Rules  fof  finding  the  Longitude  at  Sea ;"  **  Vir- 
-^1  Revindicated,"  in  answer  to  Bishop  Horsley, 
[to;  "Rules  for  Clearing  the  Lunar  DisUttces 
from  a  Star  or  the  Sun  ;'^  and  a  translation  from 
the  Latin,  entitled  '<The  SummaHm  of  Series,"  4to. 
He  died  April  30,  1818. 

CLARKE  (Adam),  one  of  the  most  distingttished 
preachers  amoiig  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
equdlly  eminent  for  his  learning  aad  piety,  w*§ 
born  in  1760,  at  Mdybeg  in  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
where  his  father  kept  a  small  school.  The  poverty 
of  his  parents,  who  were,  however,  respectably  con- 
nerted,  and  their  partiility  for  an  elder  son,  caused 
Adam  to  be  comparatively  neglected  in  his  in* 
fancv,  and  to  be  brought  up  with  a  degree  of  hardi- 
hood, which  he  fonild  of  great  advantage  to  him  in 
his  foture  career.  At  eight  months  oM  he  took  to 
his  foot,  and  before  he  was  nine  months,  was  accdi^ 
turned  to  walk  without  fftiide  or  attendant  iti  a 
field  before  his  father's  doer.  He  was  unusually 
patient  of  cold,  and  so  remaHeaMy  fond  of  snow, 
that  when  he  could  do  little  more  than  Ksp,  he  used 
to  eall  it  his  hrotker.  He  saW  it  fall  with  nlpturoits 
delight,  and  when  much  of  it  lay  on  the  ground, 
he  would  steal  out  of  bed  early  in  ikit  meratngf  Win 
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nothiog  Ob  but  his  shirt,  go  out,  dig  holes  in  the 
snow,  call  them  rooms,  and  when  he  had  finished 
them,  sit  down  naked  as  he  was,  and  contentedly 
enjo;^  the  fruitc  of  his  labour.  Whilst  yet  a  child 
religion  made  a  deep  impression  ou  his  mind ;  he 
was  awakened  to  a  consideration  of  it,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  a  conversation  with  a  school-fellow, 
and  his  sentiments  on  ihe  subject  were  confirmed 
hj  the  discourses  of  his  mother,  a  rigid  Presbyte- 
nan.  A  tendency  to  superstition  was  another  cha- 
racteristic  of  the  early  part  of  his  youth.  He 
visited  fortune-tellers  and  gipseys,  and,  when  only 
eight  years  of  age,  walked  several  miles  to  obtain  a 
sight  M  a^  volume  of  Cornelius  Agripi)a*s  Occult 
Philosophy.  Being  refused  the  loan  of  it,  he  went, 
every  night,  to  the  abode  of  some  travelling  tinkers, 
who  read  part  to  him  of  the  book  above  mentioned, 
from  which  he  took  copious  notes.  In  this  manner 
he  obtained,  in  his  ninth  year,  so  respectable  a  fame 
as  a  wiiard  or  magician,  that  his  imagined  spells 
proved  a  protection  to  his  father's  hen-roost  and 

Krden ;  and  for  months  together  the  family  never 
Ited  nor  locked  their  doors.  With  respect  to  his 
education,  his  progress  was  at  first  so  slow  that  his 
father,  who  was  his  instructor,  considered  improve- 
ment hopeless,  and  "  O  what  a  stupid  ass  V*  was  the 
repeated  exclamation  of  his  school-feUows.  These 
reproaches  had  the  effect  of  rousins  him  as  from  a 
lethargy ;  he  felt,  as  he  expressed  nimself,  "  as  if 
something  had  broken  wiinin  him,  his  mind  in  a 
moment  was  all  light  He  snatched  up  his  book, 
in  a  few  minutes  committed  the  lesson  to  memory, 
got  the  construction  speedily ;  went  up  and  said  it 
without  missing  a  word ;— took  up  another  lesson, 
acquired  it  almost  immediately,  said  this  without  a 
blemish,  and  in  the  course  of  that  day  wearied  the 
master  with  his  so  often> repeated  returns  to  say 
lessons."  From  this  time  Lis  progress  was  rapid, 
and  impeded  only  by  his  occasional  emplovment  at 
his  father's  farm ;  tnoueh  the  labours  of  the  spade 
increased  rather  than  diminished  his  taste  for  the 
classics.  Among  the  books  which,  besides  Horace 
and  Virgil,  he  read  at  this  time;  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  ^sop's  Fables,  Bur- 
ton's Nine  Worthies  of  the  World,  Parismus  and 
Parismenes,  and  the  Arabian  Night's  Entertain- 
nients  had  particular  charms  for  him.  From  Ro- 
binson Crusoe,  he  used  to  say,  he  learned  more  ex- 
pressly his  duty  to  God,  to  his  parents,  and  a  firmer 
belief  in  divine  Providence,  than  from  all  he  had 
read  or  heard  from  books  or  men  during  his  early 

J  ears ;  and  to  his  perusal  of  books  of  enchantments 
e  partly  ascribes  his  belief  in  a  spiritual  world. 
The  first  display  of  his  genius  was  in  a  satirical 
poem  on  a  school-fellow,  said  to  be  composed  in  his 
ninth  year,  though  so  remarkable  a  production  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  he  was,  in  reality,  a  year  or 
two  older.  About  the  age  of  thirteen  he  learnt 
singing  and  dancing,  and  became  so  fond  of  the 
latter  accomplishment,  that  reading  and  study  were 
neglected,  and  a  passion  for  dress  and  company 
grew  upon  him.  "  Every  thing,"  he  says,  "  yielded 
to  the  disposition  it  had  produced,  and  every  thing 
was  absorbed  by  it.  I  hold  it  justly  in  abhorrence 
for  the  moral  injury  it  did  me ;  and  I  can  testify 
(as  far  as  my  own  observations  have  extended,  and 
they  have  had  a  pretty  wide  range),  I  have  known 
it  to  produce  the  same  evil  in  others  that  it  pro- 
duced in  me."  It  was  not  till  1777  that  he  began 
to  feel  interested  in  the  tenets  of  the  sect,  of  which  he 


was  one  day  to  become  so  distiaguislied  aa  ora« 
ment  In  that  year  the  Methodist  pnacbeis  lint 
visited  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  and  Ite 
consequence  of  his  repeated  attendance  at  xkmr 
discourses,  was  his  conversion  to  tkeir  optawaa. 
His  family  followed  his  example,  sad  ke  sooo 
began  to  give  evidence  of  his  own  sineaity,  by 
practising  what  he  professed.  He  dcYoled  tbe 
Sabbath  to  exhorting  the  people^  whom  ke  met  a 
different  places  in  classes,  and  no  state  of  the  wea- 
ther prevented  him  from  undertaking  the  maet 
toilsome  journeys  for  this  parpose*  la  the  wiTniaw 
time  he  would  ascend  some  mountain  or  high  hiO, 
and,  having  taken  a  view  of  the  different  villafea 
which  lay  scattered  over  the  lower  coontrj,  arraage 
them  in  his  mind,  proceed  to  that  which  was 
nearest,  walk  into  it,  and  enter  the  fiset  open  deer; 
and,  after  accosting  the  inhabitants  with  Peace  kg 
to  this  hou9e,  ask  them  if  they  were  willing  he  aheald 
pray  with  them  ?  If  they  consented,  he  inqaiitd 
whether  they  had  any  objection  to  call  in  a  lev 
of  their  neighbours  ?  When  this  was  done,  he  ge- 
nerally gave  out  a  verse  or  hymn,  song  it,  and 
then  gave  them  an  exhortation,  prayed  with  thci^ 
and  departed  to  another  village,  pursuing  the  sMee 
method.  These  occupations  were  interiiipced  hy 
his  being  bound  apprentice  to  a  linen-dn^er  at 
Coleraine,  though  much  against  his  own  iwcHwa- 
lion.  An  offer  from  the  celebrated  Wesley  to  send 
him  to  his  Methodist  seminary  at  Kingewood,  mads 
him  still  further  disinclined  to  Jbllow  a  tiadc^  in 
which  "he  thought  he  saw  several  things  that  he 
could  hardly  do  with  a  clear  conscience,"  and,  ia 
pursuing  which  he  imagined  himself  to  be  negieo^ 
ing  a  heavenly  call.  Without  consulting,  therelbts^ 
his  parents,  whom  he  in  conseqaenoe  aericasiy 
offended,  he  left  Coleraine,  and  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  ^  Mr.  Bredin,  the  name  of  the  pieacher 
who  had  recommended  him  to  Wesley.  Afita 
having  spent  a  fortnight  with  thte  gentleman,  i 
reconciled  his  parents  to  his  depattuie,  he 
from  Derry  for  Liverpool,  and  arrived  at  S 
wood  with  three-halfpence  in  his  pocket,  and  in  ne 
very  cheerful  mood.  The  head-master  of  the  school 
had,  unfortunately  for  the  subject  of  onr  menMur* 
received  no  intimation  of  his  coming,  and  as  Wesky 
was  not  expected  for  a  fortnight,  Clarke  was  told 
he  must  go  back  to  Bristol,  and  lodge  there  tiU  he 
arrived.  This  was  impossible  to  one  whoee  finances 
did  not  amount  to  two^^nce,  and  it  was  at  leagch 
agreed  that  he  should  be  lodged  in  a  spate  mesa  at 
this  end  of  the  chapel,  bat  was  not  on  anjr  •*t*t«»» 
to  enter  the  house,  in  consequence  of  a  ans^scien  «f 
the  head-master's  wife  that  he  night  have  the  tftch, 
as  many  persons  coming  from  Ireland,  had.  Ho>' 
thing  coiud  be  more  miserable  than  the  apnvtMeat 
in  which  he  lodged,  nor  more  nnchristian-uke  than 
the  treatment  be  met  with  during  his  confinesnnft 
there.  It  was  in  vain  he  protested  he  had  not  get 
the  itch;  "it  might  be  cleavinc  sonawheie  la 
him,"  he  was  told,  and  they  wonld  not  be  salisfisd 
till  he  had  rubbed  himself  from  head  to  finot  with  a 
box  of  Jackson's  itch  ointmenh-  The  vast  nasths 
related  in  his  own  expressive  words,  "  These  wsa 
no  book,  not  even  a  Bible  in  the  place ;  aad  my 
own  box,  with  my  clothes  and  a  few  books,  was  b^ 
hind  at  the  Lamb  Inn,  in  jBristol ;  and  I  had  net 
even  a  change  of  linen.  Of  this  I  informed  theai^ 
and  begged  them  to  let  the  anan  (as  I  fonnd  he 
went  in  with  a  horse  and  small  cart  three  tiates  a 
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-week)*  bring  oot  my  box  to  me.    To  this  re^uett, 
oftan   and  earnestly   repeatedi   I  got  no  definite 
mnawer,  but  no  box  was  brought    Jackson's  Oint^ 
ia«nt  was  brought,  it  istrae;  and. with  this  infernal 
moguent,  I  was  obliged  to  anoint  myself  before  a 
large  fire  (the  first  and  last  I  saw  while  I  remained 
tliera),  which  they  had  oideved  to  be  lighted  for  the 
(wirpoee.    In  this  siate^  smelling  worse  than  a  pole- 
cat, I  tumbled  with  a  hea?y  heart  and  streaming 
mjBa,  into  my  worthless  bed.    The  n«xt  morning 
4be  sheets  had  taken  from  my  body,  as  far  as  they 
came  in  contact  with  it»  the  unabsorbed  part  of  this 
Aartareous  compound;  and  the  amell  of  them  and 
majtfiU  was  almost  insupportable.    The  woman  that 
brought  my  bread  aad  milk  for  breakfost— for 
^ioaer— and  for  supper,— for  generally  I  had  no- 
thing  alae^  and  not  enough  of  that,-~I  begi;ed  to 
Iflt  me  have  a  pair  of  clean  aheets.     It  was  in  vain ; 
B9  dean  clothes  of  any  kind  were  aflbrded  me ;  I 
eras  left  to  make  my  own  bed,  sweep  my  own  room, 
and  empty  my  own  basin,  &c.  ftc.  as  I  pleased ! 
For  more  than  thwe  weeks  no  soul  performed  any 
kind  act  for  ma.    And  as  they  did  not  give  orders 
to  the  man  to  bring  out  my  box,  I  was  bft  without 
A  change  of  any  kind,  till  the  Thursday  of  the  so- 
cond  week ;  when  I  asked  permission  to  go  out  of 
nay  pnsonRhouse  to  Biistol  for  my  box ;  which  being 
granted,  I  walked  to  Bristol  and  carried  my  box  on 
aay  head,  more  than  four  miles^  without  any  kind 
of  aasistance."    At  length  Wesley,  who  declarad, 
his  school  **  must  be  mended  or  ended,"  arrired  at 
ICingswood,  andordainedClarkeaneofhis  preachers. 
The  circuit  to  which  he  was  appointed,  extended 
ever  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Soaaerself  and  Wilts. 
His  youth  at  this  tame  was  so  con^ouous  in  his 
countenance  aad  form,  that  he  was  generally  called 
iAe  &oy,  and  when  he  came  to  Trowbridge  to  preach 
his  first  sermon,  he  orerheard,  as  he  passed  down 
the  ehapel,  a  awi  saying  to  himself,  "  Tut,  tut ; 
what  wUi  Mr.  Wesley  send  us  next  ?"    His  dis- 
course, however,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
.  noditors,  and  wherever  he  preached,  crowds  came 
to  hear  him.    His  classical  education,  so  rare  at 
that  time  in  a  Methodist  preacher,  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  lome  of  his  brother  pastors,  and  mistaking 
envy  for  good  counsel,  he  was  foolish  enough  to 
promise  one  of  them  who  had  accused  him  of  pride 
lor  quoting  Latin,  that  he  would  never  more  meddle 
with  Greek  or  Latin  as  long  as  he  lived.    This  re- 
eehition,  which  he  had  afterwarda^the  good  sense 
to  break  through,  was  followed  by  an  act  equally 
culnable  and  sugnlar  in  one  so  naturally  intelligent 
ami  ingenaens  as  Clarke.    On  being  sidmitied  into 
what  we  Methodists  term  JuU  oomiArion,  be  was 
asked  the  usual  question  on  such  occasions,  "  Are 
yon  in  debt?"    The  most  scrupulous  would  have 
answeied  in  te-  negative,  but  Clarke,  happening 
that  moroiffg  to  have  borrowed  a  halfpenny  from 
saother  pfeeacher  to  give  to  a  bemr,  conceived 
that  htf  was  in  debt,  and  got  over  Ue  diificul^,  by 
replyifi||^  '*  Not  one  penny."    This,  it  must  be  oon- 
foMed,  was  a  paltry  juggle,  by  which  truth  was  con- 


a  fiuse  mipreesion. 
His  second  circuit  was  that 


veyed  to  the  ear,  but  i 
to  the  understanding, 
of  Norwich,  and  here  the  hardships  he  had  to  en- 
dure show,  that  the  preachers  of  his  sect  could  not 
reasonably  have  entered  upon  their  pastoral  charge 
from  motives  of  avarice  or  ambition.  His  own  detail 
of  this  part  of  faia  lifo  is  too  interBstin||  to  be  omitted, 
both  on  account  ef  the  pictnra  of  primitive  Metho- 


dism which  it  presents,  and  of  the  mode  of  life  of 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  votaries.  There  was 
but  one  horse  in  the  circuit,  he  tells  us,  for  the 
four  preachers,  which,  when  the  preacher  who  had 
it  out  in  the  circuit  came  into  town,  he  who  had 
been  the  resident  preacher  the  week  before,  imme- 
diately mounted,  and  rode  off  to  the  country,  in 
order  to  save  expense.  Thus  it  must  frequently 
happen  thai  while  another  was  riding  his  horse,  Mr. 
Clarke  was  obliged  to  walk  the  circuit,  aad  carry 
his  saddle-bags  on  his  back,  that  contained  his 
linen  and  a  few  books.  It  was  curious  to  see  him 
set  off  from  the  chapel  in  Cherry-lane,  his  bags 
tied  upon  his  back,  and  thus  walk  through  the  city 
of  Norwich,  and  return  in  the  same  way,  several 
days  after,  coveted  with  dust  or  mud,  and  greatly 
fatigued.  'But  this  was  far  from  ibeing  the  worst; 
except  at  a  very  few  places,  the  accommodations 
were  exceedingly  bad.  Sometimes  in  the  severest 
weeks  ef  one  of  the  most  severe  winters,  he  was 
obliged  to  lodge  in  a  loft,  where,  through  the  floor, 
he  could  see  every  thing  below;  and  sometimes  in 
an  out-house,  where  perhaps,  for  seven  years  toge- 
ther, there  had  not  been  a  ^rk  of  fire  lighted.  The 
winter  of  1783  was  exceedingly  severe,  and  tho 
cold  license ;— even  warm  water  in  his  room  has 
been  froatn  in  a  few  seconds !  He  has  often  been 
obliged  to  get  into  bed  with  a  part  of  his  clothes 
on  ;  strip  them  off  by  degrees  as  the  bed  got  warmed  ; 
and  then  lie  in  the  same  position,  without  attempt- 
ing to  move  his  limbs,  every  unoccupied  place  in 
the  bed,  which  his  legs  or  other  pai;ts  touched  pro- 
ducing the  same  sensation,  as  if  the  parts  had  been 
brought  into  contact  with  red-hot  iron.  "  It  was 
by  these  means,"  he  adds,  "  and  often  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, through  many  privations,  much  pain 
and  suffering,  the  Methodibt  preachers  spread  scrip- 
tural Christianity  throughout  the  land;  and  be- 
came the  means  of  ameliorating  (he  moral  and  civil 
condition  of  the  great  mass  of  its  comparatively 
poor,  and  almost  totally  neglected  inhabitants;  t.  e. 
uf  those  who  are  emphatically  said  to  constitute  its 
luwer  orders."  The  salary  of  Clarke,  and  of  all 
other  itinerant  Methodist  preachers,  was  at  this 
time  £12  per  annum,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  a 
guinea  for  the  support  of  superannuated  preachers 
and  preachers'  widows.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  in  possession  of 
only  half-a-crown,  when  he  was  appointed  to  East 
ComwalL  In  his  travelling  expenses  thither  he 
was  only  allowed  a  guinea,  though  the  distance  was 
400  miles ;  but  by  restricting  himself  to  one  meal 
a  day,  he  was  able  to  keep  his  horse  alive,  and 
reach  his  destination  of  St  Austell.  Here  he  made 
many  converts,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated 
metaphysician  Samuel  Drew,  then  terminating  his 
apprenticeship  to  a  shoemaker.  From  St.  Austell 
he  removed  to  PlymoutiiFdock,  where  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  affording  htm  more  facilities  for  mental 
cultivation,  he  extended  his  course  of  reading,  and 
diligently  prosecuted  his  Hebrew  studies.  In  April 
1788,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Cooke,  the  daughter 
of  a  clothier  at  Trowbridge,  and  thought  himself 
justified  in  doing  so  without  the  consent  of  the 
lady's  mother,  whose  opposition  to  the  match  Wesley 
himself  had  vainly  strove  to  overcome.  In  a  few 
days  after  hia  union,  which  proved  in  every  re^ 
spect  a  happy  one,  he  sailed  to  the  Norman  islands, 
and  produced  a  great  impression  by  his  preaching 
in  Jersey  apd  Guerosev.     He  next  removed  to 
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Brist«l  and  Dublin,  where  be  heard  of  the  death  of 
John  Wesley,  who  testified  hit  estimation  of  Clarke 
oy  making  bim  one  of  the  six  trustees  of  his  literary 
and  other  ifro]>erty.  In  the  Irish  capital  he  studied 
medicine  with  adrantage  both  to  his  own  fiimily 
and  the  poor,  and  it  was  here  that  he  organixed 
the  charitable  institution,  called  "The  Stranger's 
Friends'  Society/'  similar  to  those  which  he  after- 
wards established  in  London  and  Manchester.  In 
1795  wo  find  him  appointed  to  the  Methodist  chapel 
iu  Spitalfields,  wHh  an  extensive  circnit  round  the 
metropolis.  In  1800,  be  was  appointed  to  Bristol, 
that  dreadful  period  of  scarcity,  which  prened  so 
hard  on  millions  of  the  nation.  "  From  the  effects 
of  this  distress,"  bis  daughter  writes,  **  Mr.  and  MriL 
Clarke  and  their  infant  family  suffered  in  common 
with  ethers;  but  they  concealed  *heir  necessities  in 
ordernot  to  draw  upon  the  sympatbtes  of  their  fHends, 
and  frequently  denied  themselTes  a  sufficiency  of 
food,  to  save  part  of  each  day's  allotment  of  provi- 
sions to  share  with  thoee  wretched  applicants  who 
were  in  still  greater  need  than  themselves.  Mr. 
Clarke  would  talk  to  bis  little  ones  on  the  subject, 
and  show  them  their  starving  fellow-creatures,  who, 
in  cold,  nakedness,  and  famine,  besought  relief; 
their  eye  would  affect  their  hearts,  and  each  volun- 
tarily  put  by  a  bit  of  his  breakfast  and  supper  for  these 
distressed  poor;  at  its  distribution  they  were  all  pre- 
sent, and  were  (thus  taught  to  see  and  feel  the  bless- 
ings of  self-denial  in  the  happiness  it  produced  to 
others."  Dr.  Clarke  made  his  name  favourably  known 
in  the  literary  ^world  by  the  compilation  of  a  very  la- 
borious work  published  in  1802  under  the  title  of 
, "  A  BibUograpbical  Dictionary,  &c.  with  an  Bssav 
on  Bibliography,  and  an  account  of  the  best  English 
translations  of  each  Greek  and  Latin  Classic," 
6  vols.  12mo.  About  the  same  time  he  became  ho- 
norary librarian  to  the  Surrey  Institution,  and  a  fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  also  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  and  in  1806,  that  of 
LL.D.,  from  the  university  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  he 
was  subsequently  chosen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  He  was,  besides,  a  member 
of  some  American  literary  associations,  and  was  en- 
rolled among  the  members  of  several  learned  bodies, 
whose  journals  contain  some  of  his  communications. 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  sub-commis- 
sioners of  the  public  records.  His  principal  occu- 
pation was  in  the  revision  of  Rymer's  Fcedera,  a 
task  that  occupied  him  several  years,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  drew  up  four  successive  reports,  all 
abounding  with  curious  and  interesting  particulars, 
illustrative  of  the  early  periods  of  English  history, 
and  giving  a  history  of  the  origin  and  nrogreas  of 
the  above  great  national  work.  Of  this  ne  was  di^ 
rected  to  preface  a  new  edition ;  in  which  i^x)rious 
undertaking  he  was  assisted  by  his  eldest  son  and 
Mr.  Holbrooke ;  but  only  three'  volumes  have  been 
published.  But  it  Ia  as  the  author  of  his  learned 
commentary  on  the  Bible»  that  his  name  will  be  best 
known  to  posterity.  Upon  this  production,  un- 
^luestionably  the  most  valuable  and  erudite  that  has 
been  written  upon  the  subji*ct,  he  was  engaged  for 
many  years.  It  was  published  under  the  title  of, 
"The  Holy  Scriptures,  &c.  &c.  with  the  marginal 
readings,  a  collection  of  parallel  texts,  and  copious 
Mimmaries  to  eai  h  chapter ;  with  a  commentary  and 
critical  notes,  designed  as  a  help  to  the  better  un- 
dantandiag  of  the  sacred  writings,"  8  vols.  4to, 
1810-..%.     In  1815  his  health  was  so  much  im- 


paired that  he  complied  with  the  advice  of  his  fattA, 
and  retired  to  an  estate  which  they  had  mtrclMMd, 
by  subscription,  (or  bim,  a  few  miles  from  LiTcrpoal, 
called  Millbrook.  Here  be  engaged  in  agficnHsnl 
pursuits,  and  in  making  experiments  on  his  plaata- 
tions,  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  their  ddail 
in  the  notes  of  his  commentary  on  the  N«w  Testa. 
ment  During  his  residence  at  Millbrcx>k,  he  ra- 
ceived  into  his  bouse  two  priests  of  Budha,  JlWb' 
and  Dherma  Bmma,  whom  he  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, though  it  is  said  that  both  on  their  retarv  ts 
India,  re-t^opted  their  original  mode  of  wonUp. 
In  1823  Dr.  Clarfce  exchanged  Milibrook  far  a 
place  named  Haydon  Hall  near  London,  wiiichvas 
his  residence  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  tlioagh  he 
still  continued  his  pastoral  visitations,  the  latest  sf 
which  were  those  made  by  him  ia  ScoUaad  aid 
Ireland.  In  August  1838  he  paid  a  visit  f»  his 
youngest  son,  a  clergyman  of  the  Chureli  of  fiaglBad, 
settled  at  Frome.  Cholera  was  at  this  time  it  it$ 
height  in  England,  and  on  his  return  home  he  was 
himself  attacked  with  symptoms  of  this  awfal  dis- 
ease. They  were  not,  however,  sach  aa  to  prevsal 
him  from  going  to  the  house  of  a  frietid  at  Ibm> 
water,  where  he  died  on  the  116th  of  Angosl  19BL 
On  the  whole,  a  man  more  truly  good  aad  cxcb- 
plary  than  Dr.  Clarke,  has  seMom  exisfesd.  Hs 
was  not  less  generous  and  warm  in  his  soeial  afte- 
tions,  than  ardent  in  his  piety,  and  indefatigdUs 
in  his  labours  for  the  beoeftt  of  his  feUow-creatarss 
He  was  of  a  cbeerAil  and  candid  temper,  etoqiaeat 
and  ooavageoas  as  a  preacher,  appeahsg  c^im% 
to  the  understanding  and  the  passions ;  of  a  esB- 
manding  voice  and  fine  person,  pleaainp  bat  ha- 
pressive  in  his  manner,  serene  rather  than  digaiisd, 
more  grave  than  majestic,  not  too  grave  to  be  si- 
fable.  He  was  of  whig  principles ;  bat  never  allev- 
ed  politics  to  enter  the  pulpit.  The  MalthasiaB 
doctrines  he  held  in  strong  abhorrence ;  and  !•  these 
who  complained  to  him  of  the  expense  of  Imge  fa- 
milies, he  used  to  say,  '*  faa  content,  God  only  seads 
you  the  means  of  subsistence  for  their  sakes."  la 
his  Autobiography,  which  is  writtea  in  the  third  pss- 
son,  ho  relates  some  amusing  aneedetee  cooiteelsd 
with  his  life,  which  show  him  to  have  had  astieag 
turn  for  humour.  Speaking  of  the  ignoranee  «f 
some  of  the  itinerant  Metho&t  preachers^  he  saySk 
**  I  have  known  one  who,  in  reading  2  Kiaga  xix 
made  three  unsuccessful  trials  to  pronoance  the 
word  Sennacherib,— ^fffiiuicrift,  SetUMehenaik,  asd 
terminated  with  SnaUherabF*  He  also  rceavfa 
the  following  vindicatioa  made  by  seme  one  for  the 
preaching  ladies,—**  An  au  reproved  Balaam,  aad 
a  cock  reproved  Peter;  why  may  not  a  tnMae^ re- 
prove sin."  With  an  anecdote  of  a  more  asriev 
and  interesting  nature  we  shall  conclude  our  me- 
moir. Cioiog  (when  a  boy)  to  bathe  a  mare  of  hii 
father's  in  the  river  fian,  the  animal  plaoged  oatsf 
his  depth,  and  threw  his  rider.  **At  int^^safs 
Dr.  Clarke,  <*  1  thooght  I  saw  the  bottom  cbasln 
and  then  ML  neither  apprehension  nor  pain ;  on  t&s 
contrary,  I  folt  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  most  drlighti 
fhl  situation—my  mind  was  tian<|ail  aadaacaB- 
monly  happy.  I  folt  as  if  in  Paradise,  and  yet  I  ds 
not  recoQect  that  I  saw  any  pecson.  The  impne- 
sion  of  happinem  seemed  not  to  be  derived  ftsai 
any  thing  arovnd  me,  but  from  the  state  of  my  misid; 
and  yet  I  had  a  general  apprehension  of  plsasanf 
objects ;  and  I  cannot  recolleet  that  any  thing  a^ 
peared  defiaedy  nor  did  my  eye  take  ua  a&y  oi^ss^ 
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only  I  had  a  general  improMion  of  a  greeu  uulour, 
a«ch  aa  of  fialoi  or  gardeas ;  but  my  happinoM  did 
not  ante  from  tbese,  but  aopeared  to  consist  merely 
in  the  tranquil,  indescribably  tranquil,  state  of  my 
mind.  By  and  by  I  seemed  to  awake  as  out  of  a 
slumber,  and  felt  unutterable  pain  and  difficulty  of 
breathing ;  and  now  I  found  I  had  been  carried  by 
a  strong  wave,  and  left  in  very  shallow  water  upon 
the  shore ;  and  the  pain  I  felt  was  occasioned  by 
the  ail  onoe  more  inflatinff  my  Inngs,  and  producins 
respiration.  How  long  1  had  been  under  water  I 
cannot  tell;  it  may,  however,  be  gnessed  at  by 
this  drenmstance  '.-—when  restored  to  the  power  of 
reflection,  I  looked  for  the  mare»  and  saw  her  walk- 
ing leisurely  down  shore  towards  home,  then  about 
kdf  a  mile  distant  from  the  place  where  we  were 
subraefged.  Now  I  aver,  1.  that  in  being  drowned, 
I  felt  no  pain.  2.  That  I  did  not  for  a  single  mo- 
ment lose  my  consciousness.  3.  I  felt  indescriba- 
bly happy;  and  though  dead,  as  to  the  total  sus- 
pension of  all  the  functions  of  life,  yet  I  felt  no 
pain  in  dying ;  and  I  take  for  granted  from  this 
circumstance,  that  those  who  die  by  drowning  feel 
ao  pain,  and  that,  probably,  it  is  the  easiest  of  all 
deaths  4.  That  I  felt  no  pain  till  once  more  ex- 
Dosed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  then 
t  felt  great  pain  and  anguish  m  returning  to  life, 
which  anguish,  had  I  continued  under  water,  I 
should  have  never  felt  5.  That  animation  must 
have  been  totally  suspended  from  the  time  I  must 
have  been  under  water,  which  time  might  be  in 
some  measure  ascertained  by  the  distance  the  mare 
was  from  the  place  of  my  submersion,  which  was  at 
least  half  a  mile,  and  she  was  not,  when  I  first  ob- 
served her,  making  any  speed.  6.  Whether  there 
wen  any  thing  preternatural  in  my  escape,  I  can- 
not tell;  or  wheuer  a  ground-swell  had  not^  in  a 
merely  natural  way,  borne  me  to  the  shore,  and  the 
retrocession  of  the  tide,  (for  it  was  then  ebbing,) 
left  ma  exposed  to  the  open  air,  I  cannot  tell.  My 
preservation  might  have  been  the  effect  of  natural 
causes;  and  yet  it  appears  to  be  more  rational  to 
attribute  it  to  a  superior  agency.*'  Dr.  Clarke 
pabltshed,  in  addition  to  the  works  beforo  mentioned, 
'*  A  Dissertation  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobac- 
co;*' *< Baxter's  Christian  Directory,"  abridged; 
**  Claude  Fleury's  History  of  the  Ancient  Israel- 
ites," &c ;  **The  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature," 
in  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  authors  and 
their  works  from  the  invention  of  Alphabetical  cha- 
racters to  the  year  of  our  Lord  345 ;  (a  second  edi- 
tion published  in  1830,  brings  it  down  to  A.D. 
1300) ;  "  Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History 
of  the  Workl ;"  "  Narrative  of  the  last  Illness  and 
Death  of  Richard  Porson ;"  "  Sturm's  Reflections ;" 
** Harmer's  Observations;"  "CUvis  Biblica;"  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Wesley  Family ;"  and  three  volumes 
of  Sermons*  besides  seversd  single  discourses  and 
detached  pieces. 

CLARKE  (Edward  Danikl),  a  celebrated  tia- 
veller  and  mineralogist,  was  born  at  Willingdon,  in 
Sussex,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1769.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Tunbridge,  and  at  the 
aniversity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained,  in 
1786^  the  office  of  chapelrclerk  at  Jesus-college. 
He  graduated  in  1 790,  and  afWrwards  became  tutor 
to  two  young  noblemen,  with  one  of.  whom.  Lord 
Berwick,  he  traveUed,""  in  1792,  through  Germany, 
and  Switserland,  to  Ital^.  At  Naoles.  he  remained 
nasrly  two  yawi^  and  la  one  of  his  excursions  to 


Vesuvius,  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  by  going  too 
near  the  edge  of  the  crater,  during  a  violent  erun- 
tion.  He  returned  to  England  in  1794,  and  for  the 
next  year  or  two  acted  as  private  tutor  to  different 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  With  one  of  them,  Mr; 
Cripps,  he  set  out  in  May  1799,  on  that  journey 
from  which  be  has  derived  so  much  reputation  ai 
a  classical  traveller.  It  occupied  him  three  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Constantinople, 
EgyptjPalestine,  Greece,  &c.  &c.  From  the  latter 
country  he  brought  home  a  statue  of  Ceros^  which 
he  presented  to  the  university  of  Cambridge^  who 
in  ntum  honoured  him  with  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Dr.  Clarke  now  married,  and  took  orders,  and  in 
a  few  years,  obtained  two  livings,  and  in  1808  Was 
made  professor  of  mineralogy,  on  the  first  institu- 
tion of  that  office  at  Cambridge.  He  had  com- 
menced in  1806,  a  course  of  lectures  on  mineralogy, 
in  which  science  he  had  brought  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  specimens  to  Europe.  The  manuscript* 
which  he  had  collected  abroad  were  sold  to  the 
Bodleian  library  for  £1000,  and  the  publication  of 
his  travels  is  said  to  have  produced  him  a  clear 
profit  of  £6595.  Dr.  Clarke  was  also  atUched  tA 
chemistry,  and  his  discoveries  in  that  science,  ef- 
fected by  means  of  the  gas  blow-pipe,  an  agent 
which  he  hlmseit  had  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  aro  of  groat  importance.  An  illness, 
brought  on  by  long-continued  excitement  and  ar- 
dent study,  caused  his  removal  to  London,  whero 
he  died  Marah  8, 1821.  He  was  buried  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month,  with  public  honours,  in  the 
chapel  of  Jesus-college,  Cambridge.  The  works  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  whose  amiable  qualities  were  not  less 
conspicuous  than  his  intellectual  attainments,  and 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  aro  as  follow : 
"Testimony  of  different  Authors  respecting  the 
ccdossal  Statue  of  Ceres,  placed  in  the  Vestibule  of 
the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  with  an  Account 
of  its  removal  from  Eleusis,"  8vo,  1801—1803; 
"  The  Tomb  of  Alexander,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Sarcophagus  brought  from  Alexandria,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum,"  4to,  1805 ;  "  A  Methodical 
Distribution  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,"  folio,  1807 ; 
A  Letter  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  British  Museum," 
4to,  1807 ;  **A  Description  of  the  Greek  Marbles 
brouffht  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  Archipelago, 
and  Mediterranean,  and  deposited  in  the  Vestibule 
of  the  Universit]^  Library,  Cambridge,"  8vo,  1809; 
'*  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa;  part  I., containrag  Russia,  Tartary,  and 
Turkey,"  4to,  1810 ;  **  part  II.,  containing  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  Section  Ist,"  4to, 
1812 ;  "  Section  2d,"  1814 ;  and  a  "  Letter  to  Her- 
bert  Marsh,  D.D.  in  reply  to  Observations  in  his 
Pamphlet  on  the  Britisti  and  Foreign  Bible  So>. 
ciety,"  8vo.  1811. 

CLARKE  (GsoaoB  Rogbxs),  a  colonel  in  the 
service  of  Virginia  against  the  Indians  in  the  nvo- 
lutionary  war,  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  that 
post,  and  was,  for  some  tune,  the  protector  of  the 
people  of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
from  the  inroads  of  the  savages.  In  1779  he  de- 
scended the  Ohio,  and  built  Fort  Jefferson,  and 
in  1781  was  made  a  general.  He  died  February 
la,  1817,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  at  his  seat 
near  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

CLAUBERO  (JoHN^,  born  at  Salingen  in  the 
dttchy  of  Berg,  in  162^  profeswd  philMophy  and 
theol»gyi  fiist  at  Herbon,  and  afUrwards  at  Dula- 
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burg,  when  he  died  od  the  31st  of  January,  1665. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  who  taught  in  Germany  the 
doctrine  of  Descartes.  His  philosophical  works 
were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  two  4to.  yolumesy 
with  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed.  In  this  collec- 
tion, howe?er,  is  not  included  a  work  commended 
both  by  Morhof  and  Leibnits,  entitled  *'  Are  Etymo- 
logiea  Tentonum  e  Philosophise  fontibus  derivata." 

CLAUDE  of  France,  daaghter  of  Imw  XII., 
and  wife  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  was  bom  at  Romo- 
rantin  in  1499,  and  married  to  Francis,  May  14th, 
1514.  Her  amiable  qualities  procured  her  the 
name  of  the  good  fueen,  and  won  the  regards  of  her 
husband,  who  with  all  his  inconstant  propensities, 
was  greatly  grieved  at  her  death,  which  took  place 
July  20,  1524. 

CLAUDE  LE  LORRAIN,  properly  Claudo 
GeUe,  a  painter  of  unrivalled  excellence  in  land- 
scape, was  bom  in  1600,  of  obscure  parentage,  at 
the  castle  of  Chamagne,  in  the  diocese  of  Toul  in 
Lorraine.  When  very  young  he  was  placed  in  the 
service  of  a  pastry-cook,  which,  after  the  death  of 
his  parents,  he  deserted,  and  walked  to  Fribur^, 
where  his  elder  brother  John  was  an  engraver  in 
wood.  From  him  he  received  some  instructions 
in  drawing,  and  afterwards  accompanied  a  rela- 
tion, a  lace-merchant,  to  Rome.  He  was  left  in 
that  capital  destitute  of  friends  or  money,  and  was 
obliged  to  apply  for  reception  in  the  lowest  capa- 
city,  at  the  house  of  the  painter  Augustin  Tassi, 
from  whom  Claude  imbibed  some  of  the  principles 
of  the  art.  The  view  of  som6  landscapes  and  per- 
spectives sent  from  Naples  by  Goffreai  Wals,  ex- 
cited in  him  so  much  admiration,  that  Le  resolved 
to  visit  that  city.  He  trusted  entirely  to  bis  talents 
for  the  means  of  travelling  and  subsistence ;  and 
he  passed  two  years  with  Goffredi,  improving  him- 
self in  architecture  and  perspective.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Tassi  at  Rome,  who  received  him  with 
pleasure,  and  often  made  him  eat  at  his  table.  But 
the  real  master  of  Claude  was  Nature.  This  he 
studied  in  all  its  variations,  and  no  painter  ever 
expressed  its  charms  with  greater  fidelity.  He 
frequently  continued  in  the  fields  from  dawn  to 
sun-set,  marking  every  play  of  light  in  the  sky,  or 
upon  surrounding  objects,  studying  the  character  of 
each  period  of  the  day,  and  storing  a  faithful  me- 
mory with  every  authentic  feature  of  rural  nature. 
These  he  transferred  to  bis  pieces,  touching  and  re- 
touching with  extreme  diligence,  till  he  had  ren- 
dered his  imitation  as  perfect  as  the  art  would 
admit.  He  did  not  excel  in  human  figures,  nor 
could  all  the  after  pains  he  took,  though  consider- 
able, remedy  this  deficiency :  whence  be  was  ac- 
customed to  employ  other  artists,  to  supply  figures 
in  his  pieces.  At  Rome  he  soon  became  celebrated, 
and  obtained  large  employment ;  but  wearied  with 
a  sedentary  life,  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and 
improved  his  stylo  «f  colouring  from  the  Venetian 
masters.  He  next  travelled  through  Germany  in 
his  way  to  his  native  province,  and  he  remained  a 

J  ear  at  Nancy,  with  a  relation  who  painted  for  the 
nke  of  Lorraine,  assisting  him  in  executing  the 
architecture  and  perspective  of  the  dome  of  the 
Carmelite  church,  and  other  places.  Out  of  hu- 
mour with  this  employ,  he  joined  some  French 
painters  who  were  going  to  Rome.  At  Marseilles 
he  had  a  violent  fever,  which  nearly  brought  him 
to  his  grave,  and  his  convalescence  consumed  all 
kit  Bioney,  so  that  ha  wai  obliged  to  sell  two  of  his 


pictures  to  an  amateur,  in  order  to  coaplcte  hh 
journey.  On  his  second  retom  to  Rmbc^  at  &# 
ase  of  thirty,  he  appeared  as  a  eonsnmaaatB  i 


of  hi»  art,  and  was  enabled  to  supply  all  the  da- 
mauds  upon  hit  pencil,  though  his  worki  now  borr 
a  high  price*  His  reputation  caased  other  punletv 
to  copy  hit  style,  aad  steal  his  thoaghU;  wl^nce  he 
adopted  the  excellent  method  of  Maklag  dinsPiM 
in  a  book  of  all  the  pictures  he  sent  abroad,  whia 
he  caUed  "  Libro  di  Verita."  Claade  wm  a  un 
of  simplicity,  and  of  regular  maancn,  a  fever  e( 
peace,  and  ready  to  give  lessou  in  haa  avt  to  Hmmv 
who  desired  them.  He  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy, 
mnch  tormented  with  the  goat,  which,  bowever, 
did  not  prevent  his  arriving  at  his  eighty  eeepaa 
year.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1662.  Hia  erarka  are 
numerous,  and  farm  the  ornament  of  ^  tke  prin- 
cipal cabinets  and  collections.  Such  of  tluBas 
have  reached  the  present  time  nndams^gcd  bear  a- 
cessive  pricetb  He  etched  with  his  own  haad  a  sal 
of  landscapes,  in  which  the  same  ckiaio-ecara  ie 
observed  as  in  his  paintings.  Several  of  his  piscM 
have  been  engravea  by  differeni  mastera. 

CLAUDE  (John),  one  of  the  moet  caaiBat 
among  the  French  Protestant  ministers,  was  ben 
in  1619,  at  La  Sauvetat  in  the  Affenoia.  After 
being  admitted  into  the  ministry,  he  serred  two 
country  Lhnrcbes,  and  then  that  of  Nismea,  wheie 
he  gave  private  lectures  ia  divinity,  wkick  ac^ 
quired  him  great  reputation.  He  hiad  been  eiahl 
years  minister  at  Nismes,  when  the  oppoaitioB  ae 
made  to  a  person  whom  the  court  had  gained  over 
to  attempt  a  re-anion  of  the  Proteetaata  with  the 
established  church,  caased  a  prohibition  to  be  tasaed 
against  his  exercising  the  ministerial  fuactioBa  m 
Languedoc.  He  thereupon  repaired  to  Paris^  ia 
order  to  have  the  interdiction  removed ,  and  tken^ 
at  the  solicitation  of  Madame  dn  Turenne,  be  case- 
posed  a  brief  answer  to  a  work  of  the  Poit-royaliai^ 
on  the  perpetuity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Boaua 
church  concerning  the  eucharist.  Thia  was  the 
origin  of  a  fiuaous  controveisv,  ia  wkick  sevcid 
pieces  were  wriUen  on  both  sides,  and  Claude  dis- 
played his  talents  for  disputation  to  great  advan- 
tage. Unable  to  obtain  any  favour  Irmn  tka  coart, 
he  went  from  Paris  to  Montauban,  where  ke  was 
chosen  minister ;  and  after  four  vears*  reaideBce  at 
that  place,  ^beiog  again  silenced  by  an  order  fima 
court,  he  accepted  in  1666  an  invitation  from  the 
church  at  Charenton.  In  this  situation  he  perfbtncd 
the  most  essential  services  to  his  party,  by  several 
controversial  works,  and  by  his  able  condact  at  sy- 
nods and  consistories,  in  which  he  displayed  ad- 
mirable talents  in  the  management  ox  bnaJaess. 
In  1678  he  held  a  private  disputation  with  tke  cele- 
brated Bossuet,  in  which  each  party,  as  nsual,  daisi- 
ed the  victory.  At  the  revocation  of  tke  adkt  et 
Nantes,  in  1685,  Claode  received  an  order  to  depart 
the  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  was 
honourably  received  by  the  prince  of  Orangey  who 
mated  him  a  consideiable  pension*  He  died  in 
January  1687,  leering  a  son,  who  was  laiiufUr  at 
the  Ha^e,  and  published  his  father's  pestkaaMW 
works,  m  five  vols,  12mo.  Amsterdam,  1688w 

CLAUDER  (Gabbixl),  a  learned  phyaiciaa  of 
Saxonv,  was  bora  at  Altrnburg  in  1633^  and  died 
in  1691,  leaving  several  professional  works,  which 
are  proofs  rather  of  his  industry  than  jndgmeaL 

CLAUDIA,  a  vestal  virgin  accused  of  iacoali 
neoce.    To  show  her  innocence^  she  offered  in  la- 
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more  a  skip  which  bad  l)rought  the  image  of  Vesta 
to  Rome,  and  had  stuck  in  one  of  the  shallow  places 
of  the  river.  This  had  already  baffled  the  efforts 
of  a  number  of  men;  and  Claudia,  after  addressing 
her  prayers  to  th6  goddess,  untied  her  girdle,  and 
with  it  easily  dragged  after  her  the  ship  to  shore, 
mad  by  this  action  was  honourably  acquitied.'^A 
«tep-daughter  of  M.  Antony,  whom  Augustus  mar- 
ried. He  dismissed  her  undefiled,  immediately 
after  the  contract  of  marriage,  on  account  of  a  incU 
den  quarrel  with  her  mother  Fulvia. — Quinta,  a 
dauffhter  of  Appius  Cacus,  whose  statue  in  the  ves- 
cibulum  of  Cybele's  temple  was  unhurt  when  that 
edifice  was  reduced  to  aBnes.— Pulchra^  a  cousin  of 
Agrippina,  accused  of  adultery  and  criminal  de- 
signs against  Tiberius.  She  was  condemned.— 
Antonia,  a  daughter  of  the  Em^ror  Claudius,  mar- 
ried Cn.  Pompey,  whom  Messalina  caused  to  be  put 
to  death.  Her  second  husband,  Sylla  Faustus,  by 
Whom  she  had  a  son,  was  called  Nero,  and  she 
ihared  his  fate,  when  she  refused  to  marry  his  mur- 
derer. 

CLAUDIAN  (Claudius  Claudianus),  a  Latin 
poet  of  great  celebrity,  flourished  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, under  the  reigns  of  Theodosius,  and  his  sons 
Arcadius  and  Honorias.  Much  doubt  has  been 
raised  concerning  the  country  of  his  birth ;  in  some 
Knes  of  his  own,  he  speaks  of  Egypt  as  his  country, 
though  he  appears  to  have  lived  chiefly  in  Italy 
and  Rome.  He  early  attached  himself  to  the 
renowed  General  Stilicho,  whose  friendships  and 
enmities  he  adopted  with  all  the  seal  of  a  partisan. 
He  arrived  at  the  titular  dignity  of  tribune  and  no- 
tary; and  the  Roman  senate  erected  a  statue  to 
his  honour  in  the  forum  of  Trajan.  His  disposition 
to  satire  and  invective  seems,  after  the  fall  of  his 
ipreat  patron,  to  have  involved  him  in  trouble ;  but 
with  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  his  death,  we 
are  totally  unacquainted.  As  a  poet,  Claudian  is  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  literature; 
and  it  is  agreed  upon  by  critics,  that  he  wanted  a 
topic  and  an  age,  rather  than  a  genius,  to  rise  to 
the  first  rank.  Some  of  his  narrative-pieces  have 
been  the  means  of  preserving  various  facts  illustra^ 
tive  of  the  manners  and  events  of  the  times,  and, 
among  others.  Gibbon  has  derived  much  historical 
matter  from  his  works.  The  principal  of  them  are 
his  invectives  against  Rufinus  and  Eutropius ;  his 
consulates  of  Honorius;  bis  Gildonic  and  Getic 
wars,  and  other  pieces  devoted  to  the  praise  of  Sti- 
licho ;  his  court  epithalamiums  and  epistles ;  and 
■  his  rape  of  Proserpine,  an  unOnishea  poem,  the 
commencement  of  a  grand  epic  design.  There  are, 
besides,  several  short  pieces,  entitled  Idylliums, 
and  others  called  Epigrams.  Among  the  latter, 
none  is  more  remarksible  than  a  copy  of  verses  on 
the  sphere  of  Archimedes,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  curious  piece  of  astronomical  clock- 
work, enclosed  in  a  glass  case.  Of  the  editions  of 
Claudian,  the  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Heinsius, 
of  Barthius,  the  Variorum,  the  Delphin,  Gesner's 
at  Leipsic,  1759,  2  vols.  8vo.  and  Burman's,  Am- 
sterdam, 1760,  4to. 

CLAUDIUS,  fifth  emperor  of  Rome,  whose 
name  at  length  was  Tiberhu  Claudiut  Drunii  Ger- 
manicus,  the  son  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  by  An- 
tonia minor,  brother  of  Germanicus,  and  nephew 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  742.  From  his  childhood  he  was 
afflicted  with  diseases  which  injured  both  his  mind 


and  his  body,  and  were  the  cause  of  a  lasting  stu- 

Sidity  and  weakness  of  understanding,  which  ren- 
ered  him  incapable  of  filling  with  propriety  any 
of  the  offices  of  life,  though  it  did  not  absolutely 
disqualify  him  from  literary  attainments.  He  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  as  well 
as  of  his  own,  and  i^^as  able  to  write  with  purity 
and  a  d^ree  of  elegance ;  but  he  was  radicallv  de- 
ficient in  judgment  and  comprehension,  ana  was 
equally  dull  in  his  perceptions  and  blunt  in  his  feel- 
ings. The  treatment  he  met  with,  indeed,  was 
such  as  to  aggravate  his  natural  defects.  He  was 
the  object  of  contempt  and  harshness  to  all  around 
him ;  and  even  his  mother  regarded  him  as  a  sort 
of  monstrous  production,  and  was  used  to  say,  by 
way  of  comparison,  "  As  stupid  as  my  son  Clau- 
dius." His  great  uncle  Augustus  alone  behaved  to 
him  with  some  kindness,  but  he  could  not  ventuie 
to  produce  him  in  an^  public  office,  and  in  his 
testament  he  placed  him  only  among  his  heirs  of 
the  third  rank.  Tiberius,  in  like  manner,  excluded 
him  from  honours  and  employments,  and  suffered 
him  to  live  in  retirement,  associating  with  men  of 
the  meanest  condition,  who  pluneed  him  in  low  da- 
bauchery,  and  rendered  him  stiU  more  despicable. 
That  tyrant,  however,  after  destroving  almost  the 
whole  imperial  family,  entertainea  some  thoughts 
of  making  Claudius  liis  successor ;  and  though  his 
imbecility  prevented  this  design  from  taking  place, 
he  recommended  him  by  name  in  his  will  to  the 
protection  of  the  senate,  people,  and  army.  Calivula, 
among  the  popular  acts  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  brought  forward  his  uncle  Claudius ;  and  after 
introducing  him  into  the  senate,  made  him  partner 
in  the  consulship.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  wanton  caprice  of  that  imperial  madman 
was  exercised  against  his  uncle,  as  well  as  against 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  he  was  subjected  to  all 
the  insults  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery.  The  assassin 
nation  of  Caligula  so  operated  upon  his  fears,  the 
strongest  feelings  of  his  nature,  that  he  ascended 
to  the  upper  story  of  the  palace,  and  hid  hinkself 
in  a  door-way  behind  some  hangings.  A  common 
soldier,  happening  to  enter  the  room,  discovered 
his  feet  peeping  from  the  cloth,  and  dragged  him 
to  view.  Claudius  threw  himself  on  his  knees  be- 
fore the  soldier,  and  begged  his  life.  By  one  of 
those  strange  turns  which  sometimes  rule  the  fata 
of  men  and  nations,  the  soldier,  who  recognised 
him,  instantly  saluted  him  emperor.  Some  of  his 
comrades  who  came  up  concurred  in  this  military 
nomination,  and  placing  Claudius  in  a  litter,  they 
carried  him  on  their  shoulders  to  their  camp; 
while  the  marks  of  consternation  still  impressed  on 
his  countenance,  caused  the  spectators,  as  he  passed 
through  the  market-place,  to  pity  him,  under  the 
persuasion  that  he  was  going  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  contest  which  ensued  between  the  senate, 
which  desired  to  restore  a  free  government,  and  the 
proetorian  bands,  which  determined  upon  support- 
ing a  master  of  their  own  choosing,  soon  ended 
in  favour  of  the  power  of  the  sword;  and  Claudius* 
in  his  fiftieth  year,  A.  D.  41,  was  unanimously  ele- 
vated to  the  imperial  dignity.  He  began  his  reign 
with  mild  and  moderate  measures,  published  a 
general  amnesty  with  respect  to  the  opposition 
he  had  met  with ;  and,  passed  over  with  neglect 
all  the  scorns  and  insults  with  which  his  former 
weakness  had  been  treated.  He  also  abolished  the 
formidable  laws  of  traason,  and  set  at  liberty  thoie 
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whom  CaligfuU  had  imprisoned  on  that  account. 
But  these  tokens  of  a  good  disposition  were  little  to 
be  relied  upon  in  one  so  radically  weak,  and  made 
to  be  goTemed  by  women  and  faTourites.  His 
wife  was  at  that  time  the  infamous  Messalina, 
whose  cruelty  was  little  inferior  to  that  unchastity 
which  has  made  her  name  proTerbial.  Three  po« 
tent  freedmen,  Pallas^  Narcissus,  and  Callistus, 
rivals  in  insolence  and  rapacity,  held  him  in  the 
most  disgraceful  subjection.  They  inspired  him 
with  i^prehensioBs  of  all  of  whose  approach  they 
were  jealous,  and  disposed  at  their  pleasure  of  all 
the  great  offices  of  state.  Hence  the  pubiic  events 
f  f  CUuditts's  reign  belong  so  little  to  the  emperor 
bimself,  that  a  very  slight  notice  of  them  will  suffice 
in  a  biographical  sketch ;  nor  is  there  much  to  r&- 
eord  of  his  private  life,  except  further  instances  of' 
his  stupid  insensibility.  The  empire  had  the  for- 
tune in  this  reign  of  possessing  commanders  of  great 
vigour  and  military  skill,  who  enlarged  its  bounda- 
ries, and  secured  it  against  ibrcign  attacks.  Galba 
^d  Corbulo  obtain^  advantages  over  the  Ger- 
mans, and  Mauritania  and  Thrace  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  Roman  provinces.  But  it  was 
principally  by  the  conquest  of  the  best  part  of  the 
island  of  Britain,  that  the  period  of  Claudius  is 
rendered  illustrious  in  the  histoiical  annals  of  Rome. 
From  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar,  Britain  had  been 
viewed  at  a  distance  by  the  Roman  emperors^  as  an 
acquisition  flattering  indeed  to  the  vanity  of  con- 

3uest,  but  hazardous  to  attempt  Chiudius  was  in- 
uced  to  send  over  an  army  under  his  general, 
Plautius,  whose  success  was  such,  that  the  emperor 
himself,  desirous  of  a  pretext  for  triumphing,  crossed 
the  sea,  and  remained  sixteen  days  in  the  island, 
occupied  in  receiving  the  submission  of  the  yan- 
quished  tribes  as  far  as  the  Thames.  His  triumph 
was  a  farce ;  but  the  design  of  pursuing  the  con- 
quest of  Britain  was  seriously  executed.  The  first 
acquisitions  were  formed  into  a  Roman  piovince. 
Ostorius,  the  successor  of  Plautius,  greatly  extended 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  dominion  ;  and,  by  the  de- 
feat and  capture  of  Caractacus,  made  an  important 
progress  in  subduing  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island.  Little  more  was  effected  by  his  successor 
Didius ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Pomitian 
that  the  conquest  could  be  reckon^  complete  and 
secure.  Claudius  likewise  obtained  some  credit  by 
the  public  works  undertaken  in  his  reign,  and  his 
had  also  a  great  passion  for  reforming  and  regu- 
lating the  courts  of  law,  and  other  civil  matters. 
He  frequently  sat  in  person  on  the  bench,  and  de- 
lighted to  hear  and  decide  causes,  in  which  he 
sometimes  displayed  a  gleam  of  good  sense,  but 
oftener,  by  his  stupidity  and  inconsisteney,  ex- 
posed himself  to  rioicnle.  There  were  many  real 
or  pretended  conspiracies  against  him,  which  cost 
much  of  the  best  blood  of  Rome ;  for  it  was  easy  to 
work  upon  his  fears  so  as  to  extinguish  aU  the  com- 
punction he  might  feel  for  acts  of  severity.  It  was 
computed  that  thircy  senators,  and  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  kniffhts,  were  put  to  death  by  his 
orders,  though  probably  be  scarcely  knew  the  names 
of  many  of  his  victims,  who  were  really  these  of  his 
wife  and  lreedm*n.  He  was  fond  of  public  specta^ 
cles,  and  especially  gladiatorian  combats,  which, 
indeed,  was  the  taste  of  the  whole  Roman  people, 
and  nourished  their  appetite  for  cruelty.  At  the 
ooppletioB  of  the  work  for  letting  outlhe  waters  of 
ihB  Fncwa   Uke^   before  they  wer«  diMhargad, 


Claudius  gave  the  spectacle  of  a  naaviarkiaL,  wudk 
as  probably  was  never  before  bov  since  exhibited. 
Two  fleets  were  manned  with  nineteen  thoiiaaAd 
combatants,  all  condemed  criminals,  wko  showiap 
an  unwillingness  to  engage,  were  compelled  to  li 
by  the  emperor's  guardls,  and  not  suffered  to  dcaist 
till  after  much  bloodshed.  Hm  moat  extraordsnaij 
domestic  event  in  the  reicB  of  CImidims,  was  the 
public  marriage  of  Messalina,  to  her  lover  Silin^ 
a  young  nobleman  of  singular  beanty,  and  the  d»- 
wgnated  consul.  Thai  abandoBed  woman,  ooC  cen- 
tent  with  the  most  undisguised  disnlaT  ol  her 
fondness  for  her  ptframour,  had  fceolTed  to  sksv 
her  contempt  for  all  decency,  and  lier  utter  disse 
gard  for  hex  husband,  by  publicly  Baarrying  SOms 
while  tbe  emperor  was  living.  They 
in  si^ht  of  the  whole  city,  wiUi  all  Um 
nuptial  ceremonies ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  i 
that  Claudius  himself  signed  the  ooatmct,  i 
by  Messalina  with  some  superstitious  pretence.  He 
was  at  Ostia  when  the  event  took  place,  and  ha 
remained  ignorant  of  k  after  it  was  the  riwiwin 
discourse  of  all  Rome.  At  length  the  fteednmn 
Narcissus  undertook  to  inform  him  of  his  dishonei 
and  danger.  Struck  with  consternataon,  he  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  act,  bat  at  length  he  isaned  ordcim 
to  arrest  the  culprits.  Messalina,  who  hail  thoeght- 
lessly  abandoncHl  herself  to  all  the  disaolnte  fMa- 
tures  of  her  guilty  eonnexion,  was  apprised  of  the 
approachiuff  storm,  and  still  hoped,  by  her  ascend- 
ancy over  her  wciak  husband,  to  divert  it.  Baft 
Narcissus  took  care  that  she  should  not  obtain  the 
advantage  of  an  interview ;  and  finding  the  em- 

Seror  waver,  he  himself  gave  orders  to  pot  her  to 
eath.  When  the  deed  was  perpetrated,  Claadins 
was  made  acquainted  v;-ith  it  as  he  set  at  table 
He  did  not  interrupt  his  repast  by  any  in^niiy ; 
but,  sunk  in  stupid  insensibility,  he  exhibited  net 
the  least  mark  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  any  hunan  auc- 
tion, on  that  or  the  succeeding  days.  After  Ihe 
death  of  Messalina,  Claudius  fell  into  the  power  sf 
his  niece  Agrippina,  who  by  her  arts  indnced  ham 
to  take  her  for  a  wife,  though  not  till  he  had  over- 
come his  scruples  with  respect  to  an  alliance  < 
incestuous  among  the  Romans.  Her  dosn 
was  not  less  haughty  and  cruel  than  thatofhsr 
predecessor  had  been ;  and  she  was  able  to  eftd 
the  great  point  of  causing  her  son  Nero  to  be 
adopted  by  the  emperor,  to  the  prejudice  of  hia  o*n 
son,  the  youns  Bntannicus,  from  whose  person  she 
removed  aU  who  were  attached  to  bin.  He  pnsad 
some  years  more  in  this  insisnificant  condition :  tiD 
at  length,  bein^  made  sensible  of  sonae  of  the  enor- 
mities of  his  wife,  be  unguardedly  dropt  aoae  ex  • 
pressions  which  implied  an  intention  of  imnisfainf 
them.    Agrippina,  informed  of  these  by  her  spiea, 


voencitj,  ts 


resolTcd  to  oe  beforehand  with  him ;  and 
ingl^  took  advantage  of  his  gluttonons 
administer  poison  to  him  in  a  dish  of  i 
He  stru^tled  a  short  time  against  its  effect^  and 
then  expired,  A.  D.  54,  in  the  sixty-fourth  yenr  ef 
his  age,  and  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

CLAUDIUS  (M.  AuRKLivs),  Roman  cmpeiei; 
was  one  of  those  martial  chaiarters  of  barhnnaa 
birth  who  upheld  the  decline  of  R«)me.  lUyricnss, 
Dardania,  and  Dalmatia,  if  each  mentioned  as  hsi 
native  country.  His  origin  was  obscure,  thongh 
after  his  elevation  the  genealogists,  as  nsiia},  ewr* 
cised  their  invention  in  giving  him  an  ancient  neii 
gree.    He  was  bred  to  arms«  and  fint  ehtaiaad  4ih 
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junction  uod«r  the  Cmparor  peciui.  Yaleriao 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  legion,  and  afterward* 
raised  him  to  the  importaot  post  of  general-in-chief 
of  the  troope  which  guarded  the  lUyrian  frontier. 
In  this  situation,  his  victories  over  th«  Goths  ob^ 
tained  for  him  the  honour  of  a  statue  from  the  Ro- 
man senate.  He  was  an  object  of  apprehension  to 
GaUienus,  who  being  informed  that  Claudius  had 
li|ioken  of  him  with  disapprobation,  ei^ployed  a 
friend  to.  mediate  between  them^  and  encleavoured 
to  secure  his  a^l^iaoce  by  rich  presents.  When 
iSaUienus  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  tumult  excited 
hj  conspirator^  he  requested,  before  he  expired, 
that  the  imperial  ornaments  should  be  delivered 
to  Claudius,  then  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops 
-ae»r  Pavia.  This,  at  least,  was  the  report;  and 
Claudius,  then  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  A.D.  268, 
was  raiseid  to  the  throne.  The  consent  cf  the  amy 
was  secured  by  a  donative,  and  the  senate  cheerfully 
confirmed  the  election.  The  usurper  Aureolus, 
then  besieged  in  Milan,  attempted  to  ne^tiate  with 
Claudius,  but  was  not  listened  to ;  and  his  surrender 
and  deaUi  soon  followed.  Claudius  then  led  all  his 
tro<^s  against  the  Germans,  who  had  made  an  irrup* 
tion  into  Italy,  and  whom  be  totally  defeated  in  a 
battle  near  the  lake  Benacus.  After  this  success 
h»  visited  Bome,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  attachment ;  and  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  reforming  the 
anuses  and  healing  the  disorders  of  the  state,  in 
yrhich  he  displayed  equal  justice  and  prudence.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  he  was  called  to  the 
field  by  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Goths,  who 
had  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
were  now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Thessalonica^ 
Claudius  flew  to  the  scene  of  <£inger,  and  was  met 
bv  the  barbarian  host  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Mcstfia.  A  fiteBX  battle  ensued  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  NaisBUs,  in  which  the  emperor's  activity 
and  military  skiU  regained  the  field  which  had  been 
nearly  lost,  and  a  ffreat  slaughter  was  made  of  the 
barbarians.  The  urge  bodies  who  escaped  still, 
however,  maintained  the  war  in  the  Macedonian 
and  Thracian  provinces ;  till,  after  the  ruin  of  the 
Gothic  fleet,  and  a  long  series  of  operations,  con- 
ducted by  Claudius  with  consummate  judgment,  the 
invaders  were  almost  entirely  destroyeo^  or  com^ 
pelled  to  surrender.  The  emperor  was  carried  off 
by  a  pestilenUal  disease  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
in  the  spring  of  270,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  two 
years  and  one  month. 

CLAUDIUS  (Appius),  founder  of  the  Ulustjri- 
ous  Patrician  family  of  CUtvdiu  at  Bome,  was  oiigi- 
oaJly  a  Sabine,  named  Aita  Chuau*,  and  was  set^ 
tied  at  BegiUum.  Becoming  obnoxious  to  his  coun- 
trymen on  account  of  his  opposition  to  hostilities 
with  Rome,  he  came  over  to  the  Romans  with  a 
large  body  of  kindred  and  dependants,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  250,  B.C.  504.  He  was  honourably  re- 
ceived,  had  a  grant  of  public  land,  and  a  quarter  of 
the  city  assigned  to  himself  and  his  followers,  who 
were  admittM  U>  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citisens. 
He  himself  was  elected  into  the  aenttke,  when  he 
tooik  the  name  of  Appius  Claudins,  and  ibecame  a 
pewoa  of  the  first  consequence.  He  was  elected, 
consul,  B.C.  495,  and  in  this  station  ha  withstood  all 
concessions  to  the  people,  resisted  the  encioacih- 
aenta  of  th*  tribunes,  and  opposed  the  agrarian  iaw. . 
The  senate,  in  oensaqneace^  regarded  hiin  as  their 
fifat  Mwarki  iriiik  to  dbe  peqple  he  wbi  the  ob-j 


ject  of  e4nal  dread  andafwrsion.    The  timtof  his 
death  is  not  recorded. 

CLAUDIUS  (Appius\  son  of  the  precediag> 
inherited  both  the  uoyiming  temper  and  the  part^ 
principles  of  his  father,  and  was  eleoted  to  the  con- 
sulate, B.C.  471.    Rome  was  soon  engaged  in  a  wa} 


against  the\£qui  and  Volsci,  bnt  when  Claudins 
lad  out  his  troops  against  the  Voisei,  they  utnifieii- 
ed  their  liatred  of  him,  by  throwing  away  their 
arms,  and -making  aTolnntafT  ratreat  to  their  eattpw 
Claudius,  unable  to  make  his  soldiers  fight,  witfe. 
drew  from  the  enemy*s  territory ;  but  as  soon  ae  b^ 
arrived  on  Roman  around,  he  caused  all  thit  of- 
ficers who  had  abandoned  their  poets  to  be  put  to 
death  in  his  presence,  and  decimated  the  test  of  the 
army.  In  the  ensuing  year,  though  eat  of  office, 
he  headed  the  Senatorian  oppoeition  to  an  amrian 
law,  proposed  by  the  tribunes.  For  this  oonauct  he 
was  impeached  before  the  people;  but  instead  of 
showing  fear,  or  descending  to  mean  tnibmissiens, 
he  pleaded  his  cause  rather  as  an  accuser  than  a  de- 
fendant, and  so  confounded  his  enemies,  that  thejr 
suffered  the  trial  to  be  adjourned  to  a  forther  pe^ 
riod ;  in  the  mean  time  he  died  of  a  disease. 

CLAUDIUS  (Appivs).  the  DecsmmV,  supposed 
to  be  the  jon  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  da* 
aignated  consuls,  B.C.  45.%  at  the  time  when  depo- 
ties  sent  from  Rome  were  collecting  laws  in  Greece 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  code.  On  their 
return,  it  was  resolved  to  substitute,  for  a  time,  the 
authority  of  ten  men  called  decemvirs,  to  that  of 
consuls ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  nominated  the 
first  on  the  list  In  the  following  year  he  was  again 
first  ehos^  through  the  favour  of  the  people ;  and 
he  had  the  art  to  nil  np  the  number  with  a  majority 
of  persona  devoted  to  his  inure^t.  His  former  affa- 
bility and  oondeeoension  were  now  reltnqnisbed  tot 
the  most  despotic  measures,  and  it  was  manifest 
tliat  the  Decemvirs  had  no  intention  to  resign  their 
power.  Some  ineffectual  opposition  to  this  tyranny 
was  evinced  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable persons  in  Rome,  whose  estates,  on  their 
quitting  the  city,  Appius  confiscated,  and  procured 
the  assassination  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  mal- 
contents, the  brave  Sicinins  Dentatus.  But  a  cif^ 
cumstance  soon  occurred  which  brought  on  the  ruin 
of  Appius  and  the  abolition  of  the  deoemvirate. 
Struck  by  the  charms  of  a  young  woman  named 
Virginia,  the  daughter  of  VirMlus,  an  officer  in  the 
troops  then  opposed  to  the  ^qui,  he  employed  all 
the  usual  means  of  gifts  and  promises  to  gain  her: 
his  offers,  however,  were  rejected  with  scorn ;  and 
her  pre^eugagemcnt  to  Q.  Icilius,  who  had  been  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  precluded  all  future  hopes  of 
compliance.  Appius,  in  despair,  adopted  the  stra- 
tagem  of  procnring  one  of  his  instruments,  bj 
name  Claudius,  to  key  claim  to  Virginia  as  his  slave, 
upon  the  improbable  pretext  that  she  was  not  the 
roal  daughter  of  Virginius,  but  the  child  of  one  of 
his  slaves,  when  the  wife  of  Virginius  had  brought 
up  as  her  own.  Claudius  pursu^  his  claim  at  the 
■tribunal  of  Appius,  who  decreed,  that  till  sufficient 
evidence  could  be  procured  on  both  sides,  Virginia 
should  be  pat  onder  custody  of  her  supposed  master. 
The  people,  animatod  by  the  lover  Icilins,  reeifted 
■the  eKecation  of  this  iniqaitons  sentence,  and  in 
the  mean  time  Vixginius  being  privately  seat  for 
frees  the  eanp,  the  people^  greatly  agitated,  a^ 
«ompaBied  bsm  to  the  tribunal  of  Appius,  who  aiU 
jndged  Viigifia  to  Gkadiie.    The  nnhappy  fiMkeg 
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dfliiriiig  to  be  permittad  to  q>eak  privatelv  to  his 
danghtM*  before  she  was  taken  from  him,  drew  ber 
near  some  shops,  where,  after  an  affectionate  em- 
braoe,  snatching  up  a  batcher's  knife,  as  the  only 
xenaining  means  of  pcesenring  her  chastity,  he 
plunged  it  into  her  heart  i  Drawing  out  the  Uooij 
weapon,  he  held  it  up  to  Appius,  and  deroted  his 
heaa  to  the  Infernal  Gods.  A  Tiolent  commotion 
■uoeeeded;  the  senate  abolished  the  decemvirate, 
and  Appius,  impeached  by  Yiiginius,  was  carried  to 
nriaon,  where  he  died,  probably  by  his  own  hand, 
oefbre  trial. 

CLAUDIUS  (Appius),  suniamed  Cmeut,  or  the 
^ind,  a  descendant  of  the  decemvir,  vras  famous 
for  bis  knowledge  in  civil  law,  and  his  political 
abilities.  He  was  censor  with  C.  Plautius,  B.  C. 
313,  when  he  made  himself  very  odious  to  the  pa- 
tricians, by  admitting  into  the  senate  the  sons  of 
freedmen,  and  b]r  transferring  from  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Potitii,  to  men  of  servile  condition, 
the  management  of  the  public  sacrifices  to  Hercules. 
His  censorship,  however,  was  rendered  celebrated 
bv  the  useful  public  works  which  he  completed ; 
vis.  the  supply  of  water  to  Rome  by  an  aaueduct 
seven  miles  in  length,  and  the  paved  road  from 
Rome  to  Capua,  called  the  Appian-way.  He  had 
the  sole  honour  of  these  works,  because,  at  the  ex- 

eion  of  the  year  and  half;  which  was  the  supposed 
1  period  of  the  censonhip,  he  ref^ised  to  re- 
sign his  office,  and  successfolly  insisted  upon  hold- 
ing it  for  five  years,  as  bad  anciently  oeen  the 
custom.  He  was  made  consul,  B.  C.  307,  with  L. 
Vohimnlus  Flamma ;  in  the  next  year  he  officiated 
as  pnstor,  and  was  again  consul  with  Volumnius, 
B.  C.  296,  when  he  was  sent  to  command  against 
the  united  Tuscans  and  Samnites.  His  ill  success 
in  several  small  actions,  gave  his  soldiers  a  distrust 
of  his  abilities,  but  in  a  pitched  battle  which  Yoluin- 
niut  fought  against  the  enemy,  he  performed  his 
part  with  much  courage,  and  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  victory.  In  his  advanced  years  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  loae  his  sight ;  but  the  vigour 
of  his  mind  was  unimpaired.  He  is  praised  in  the 
Roman  annals  for  his  spirited  advice  against  making 
peace  with  P^rrfaus,  when  that  king,  after  a  victory, 
sent  his  minister  Cyneas  to  Rome,  B.  C.  279,  u 
order  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  mentioned. 

CLAUDIUS  (Matthias),  called  AsmuM,  or  the 
Wandtbeek  Meuenger,  a  German  poet,  whose  prose 
and  poetry  bear  a  peculiar  stamp  of  humour,  frank- 
ness and  cordiality,  was  bom  in  1741,  at  Reinfield, 
in  Holstein.  He  published  his  works  in  1775,  in 
8  vols,  under  the  title  of  "  Asmus  Omnia  sua  secum 
portans."  Many  of  his  songe  have  been  set  to 
music  by  the  first  German  composers,  and  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  national  melodies.  Towards  the 
olose  of  his  life,  he  became  a  convert  to  religious 
mysticism,  and  died  at  Hamburgh,  January  21, 
1815,  after  harioff  filled  several  public  offices. 

CLAUSBERG  (Cbsistlibb),  a  German  mathe- 
matician, who  died  in  1761,  celebrated  fbr  his 
various  mathematical  works,  particularly  his  "  De- 
monstrative Arithmetic ;"  of  which  a  fifth  edition 
appeared  at  Leinsic,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  1795. 

CLAVELL  (John),  a  highwayman  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  who  after  having  been  capitally  con- 
vactod,  and  pardoned,  oompoMd  a  worlc  in  verse, 
with  the^following  titte:  "The  Recantatbn  of  an 
ilUed  Life,  or  a  Discoreria  of  the  Highway  L«w ; 


with  vehement  Dissuasioos  to  all  (in  that  kind) 
Offenders;  as  also  many  caiitekNis  AdmoailioBi 
and  taH  Instructions  how  to  know,  AuBBe,  mad 
apprehend  a  Thiefs,'*  with  a  portrait  of  the  anthec 
It  was  first  published  in  1628^  and  repeintad  ift 
1634. 

CLAVIERE  (SmPBSN),  bom  at  GsiiBfi,  m 
1745,  ezercised  the  professkm  of  a  banker  in  thai 
dtv,  till  he  was  expelled  Ibr  attcmpCinf  to  ezdle 
political  commotions.  Going  to  France,  lie  pahlished^ 
in  conjunction  with  Brissot,  a  treatise  ■'De  la 
France  et  des  Etats  Unis,"  and  on  the  cominwif*»> 
ment  of  the  nvolution  attached  himeelf  to  the  Ja- 
cobin party,  became  a  noted  member  of  the  aociety* 
def  Ami§  det  Noin,  and  wrote  on  the  sub^ieet  ef 
finance.  In  March  1792,  he  was  made  minMtfw  ef 
the  public  contributions,  and  after  the  dcthroae- 
ment  of  the  king,  became  a  member  of  the  piwi- 
sional  executive  counciL  Belonging  to  the  frctis« 
of  the  Girondists,  he  was  involved  in  their  fUl,  bat 
prevented  a  public  execution  by  putting  an  end  to 
Lis  own  lifis  in  prison,  December  8th,  1793w  Mcr- 
cier,  in  his  No—eau  Paris,  says,  that  Clavieie  kilkd 
himself  to  nrovent  the  confiscation  of  bia  eslaH 
which  was  thus  preserved  to  his  Cunily. 

CLAVIER  (Stbphbn),  a  learned  Frenchman, 
who  became,  in  1801,  iudge  of  the  crtnunal  court 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine ;  and  under  the 
imperial  government  was  displaced  for  ref^isang  to 
condemn  General  Moreau,  was  bom  at  Lyeni^ 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1817,  affed  fifty-five.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  profimoi 
at  the  college  of  Prance,  and  pubhshed  "  HisL  dm 


premiers  Temps  de  la  Grice,'*  1809,  2  vols.  8vo. 
'    CLAVIGERO  (Francesco  Savbrio),  a  ^^^ 
historian,  who  was  anative  of  Vera  Croz  in  Mexio% 


was  educated  aa  an  ecclesiastic,  and  resided  needy 
forty  years  in  the  provinces  of  New  Spain.  His 
**Historv  of  Mexico,"  written  in  Italian,  of  which 
an  English  translation  in  2  vols.  4tow  was  paUished 
in  1787,  is  a  most  comprehensive  work,  but  d inlays 
more  industry  than  judgment  on  the  part  m  lae 
author. 

CLA VI JO  Y.    See  FAXAino. 

CLAVIUS  (Christophbr),  a  mathematician, 
was  bom  at  Bamberg^  about  the  year  1537,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1612.  He  bdonged  to  t^  order 
of  the  Jesuit^  and  was  employed  by  Pope  Giegory 
XIII.  in  1581  and  1582,  in  the  correction  ef  the 
Roman  calendar.  He  pnblished  a  varie^  ol  ele- 
mentary works,  which  have  been  collected  in  five 
volumes. 

CLAY  (John),  in  Latin  CUdut,  a  German  phile- 
logist,  was  bom  in  1533,  and  after  having  held  vazi- 
ous  professorships  in  the  Colleges  of  Saxony  and 
Silesia,  became  pastor  of  Bendeleben  in  Thutingia, 
and  died  then,  April  11,  1592.  He  poblnhad 
Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects^  a  Grammar  of  tbe  Ger* 
man  language,  kc 

CLAYTON  (RoiBRT),  the  son  of  Dr.  Cteylen, 
dean  of  Kildare,  was  bora  in  Dublin,  in  169&,  and 
educated  at  Westminster-school,  and  Trinity  oei> 
lege,  Dublin,  of  which  he  became  a  felknr.  He 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity;  and  Imnng 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  handsome  fortnne  ea 
the  death  of  his  fsther,  he  married  in  1728^  fini 
openly  resigning  his  feUowahip  without  any  benafi- 
cnaef  commutation.  By  the  reccsnmemfatkm  ef 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  he  was  promoted  to  tke  l»- 
aht^iie  of  Kill^  in  Jannaiy  UdO,  of  Cexk  aa 
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1935,  And  of  Cloglier  in  1745.  His  iint  publicm 
Him  was  **  An  Introdnction  to  the  Hiitory  of  the 
l«ws/'  which  was  followed  and  suceoeded  in  1747 
hff  **  The  Chronology  of  the  Hebrew  BiUa  viadi. 
ntled,  with  some  eonjectnres  in  relation  to  Egypt, 
ftks."  whieh  excited  the  attention  of  the  learned. 
Omitinning  his  biblical  researches,  he  pablished  in 
1749  <*A  Dissertation  on  Prophecy;"  and  soon 
wtttt,  **  An  impartial  Enouiry  into  the  Time  of  the 
Comittf  of  the  Messiah,'^  in  two  letters  to -an  emi- 
nent Jew.  In  1751  a|ypeared  *<An  Essay  on 
Spiiit,  wherein  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  con- 
sidered in  the  Light  of  Reason  and  Nalure,  ftc  Ste,** 
This  work,  to  which  the  bishop  of  Clogber  prefljud 
lus  name,  excited  a  warm  controversy,  and  fixed 
Q^n  the  bishop  a  stain  of  heresy,  which  preyented 
his  ftirther  sdvancement,  and  exposed  him  to  the 
displeasure  of  his  chnrch.  Yet  it  is  now  certain 
'  ki  the  work  was  written  hj  a  yonng  dervyman 
his  diocese,  and  that  the  bishop  consented  to  be 


its  Ihther  by  adoption,  throngh  a  romantic  genero- 
sity, or  with  the  hope  of  oafiinff  more  attention  to 
the  subject.  The  next  work  pouished  in  his  name, 
and  which  was  nndoubledly  his  own,  was  a  **  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, in  Answer  to  the  Objections  of  the  late  Lord 
Bolinffbroke,*'  1752,  8to.  To  this  he  published  a 
second  part  in  1754,  containiog  a  philosophical  ex- 
planation of  the  Mosaical  history  <tf  the  creation 
and  deluge,  and  remarks  on  the  present  theory  of 
the  tidef.  His  ardour  in  promoting  what  he  thought 
an  essentia!  reform  in  the  Church  induced  him  in 
1756,  to  make  a  motion  in  the  hish  Honse  of  Lords 
for  expunging  the  Nicene  and  Athanaiian  Creeds 
ftora  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Ai 
niffht  be  expected,  his  speech  on  this  occasion  gave 
hi^  offsnce,  nor  docs  it  appear  that  he  met  with 
a  single  supporter.  No  public  attack,  however,  vras 
made  upon  him,  till  after  his  publication,  in  1757, 
of  the  third  part  of  his  "  Yindtcation  of  the  Histo- 
ries of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  in  which 
he  pursued  his  theological  speculations  with  so 
much  freedom,  that  the  goyemors  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  determined  to  proceed  by  law  against  him. 
He  was  summoned  to  appear  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Irish  prelates,  but  before  the  time  fixed  upon 
he  was  carried  off  by  a  nervous  ferer,  on  February 
26, 1758. 

CLEANTHES,  a  stoic  philosopher,  son  of  Pha- 
nias,  was  a  native  of  Assus  m  Lydia,  and  flourished 
about  B.C.  240.  Being  endowed  with  an  athletic 
frame  of  body,  his  first  occupation  was  that  of  a 
boxer ;  but  a  vliit  to  Athens  inspired  him  with  the 
desire  of  studyinff  philosophy.  He  became  a  disci- 
ple of  Zeno,  ano  in  order  to  enable  himself  to  de- 
vote the  day  to  study,  he  employed  his  bodily 
strength  at  night  in  drawing  water  and  other  lalnv- 
lious  employments,  by  which  he  gained  a  frugal 
sobfisteoce.  It  is  related,  that  being  called  before 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  according  to  a  wise  law  of 
'  the  Athenians,  to  give  an  account  of  the  means  hj 
which  he  maintained  himself^  as  he  followed  no  visi- 
ble profession ;  he  summoned  as  his  witnesses  the 
gardener  for  whom  he  drew  water,  and  the  woman 
whose  corn  he  ground  in  a  handUmilL  Such  a 
proof  of  industry,  joined  to  the  love  of  knowledge, 
struck  the  court  with  admiration,  and  a  present  of 
ten  mins  was  decreed  him  out  of  the  public  ^easury ; 
which,  however,  Zeno,  who  saw  the  advantage  of 
this  course  of  moiml  dise^Une,  wQulid  not  permit  him 


to  accept.  The  poverty  of  Cleanthes  obliged  him, 
in  the  want  of  pH^r,  to  write  his  master's  lectures 
upon  shells  and  bones;  he  persevered,  however, 
in  his  course  of  study,  for  nineteen  years,  and  was 
at  length  chosen  successor  of  Zeno  in  his  school. 
He  retained  his  foculties  to  old  ase,  and  said  that 
he  should  alwavs  think  life  wortn  the  posMssion, 
while  he  was  able  to  reflect  and  study.  Suflering 
at  length  under  a  disease  of  the  mouth,  for  which 
the  physicians  recommended  fosting^  after  he  had 
persuted  in  abstinence  for  two  days,  he  appeared 
so  much  better,  that  they  would  have  allowed  him  to 
return  to  the  use  of  food.  But  as  he  said,  he  had 
proceeded  so  far  on  his  journey,  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  stop;  he  therefore  continued  his  ab- 
stinence till  nature  was  exhaasted.  Cleanthes  was 
the  author  of  many  writings,  which  were  much 
valued  in  their  time,  but  of  which  only  some  small 
fragmento  have  reached  us. 

GLEARCHUS,  a  tvrant  of  Heraclea  in  Potttus» 
who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas,  Plato's 
pupils,  during  the  celebration  of  the  fostivdb  of 
Bacchus,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  sovereign 
power  during  twelve  years,  353  B.  C.^The  second 
tyrant  of  Heraclea  of  that  name,  died  B.  C.  288.—* 
A  Lacedwmonian  sent  to  quiet  the  Byzantines.  He 
was  recalled,  but  refused  to  obey,  and  fled  to  Cyrus 
the  younger,  who  made  him  captoin  of  13,000  Greek 
soldiers.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  Artaxerxes, 
who  was  so  enraged  at  the  defeat,  that  when  CleariC 
chtts  fell  into  his  hands  by  the  treachery  of  Tissa- 
phemes,  he  put  him  to  iinmediate  death.-»A  disci- 
ple of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  toctics,  &c. 

CLEAVER  (William),  bishop  of  St  Asaph, 
was  bom  at  Twyford,  Bucks,  in  17^  and  educated 
at  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  obtained  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  at  Westminfter,  in  1784,  and  in  the 
yeair  following  was  chosen  principal  o^rasennose- 
college.  In  1787  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chester, 
whence  in  1800  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Bangor;  and  six  yean  after  to  that  of  St  Asi^tfa, 
Besides  his  theological  works,  consisting  of  "  Obser- 
vations on  HerMrt  Marsh's  Dissertation  on  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke;"  ^*Direc. 
tions  to  the  Cioigy  on  the  Choice  of  SkMiks ;"  and 
some  volumes  of  occasional  Sermons;  he  edited  the 
celebrated  Oxford  Homer,  and  was  the  author  of  an 
able  treatise  on  the  Greek  metres.  He  died  in  1815. 

CLEEF.    See  Vanclkbp. 

CLEGHORN  (Gsorgb),  a  physician  of  emi- 
nence, was  bemin  1716,  near  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1736  left  the  university  to  go  to  Minorca,  as  sur- 
geon to  the  22nd  regiment  ox  fbot.  He  resided  in 
that  island  thirteen  years,  and  after  his  return 
published  at  London  a  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Minorca,  a  work  which  is  considered  as  an  excaU 
lent  model  of  medical  topography.  In  1751  he  set- 
tled at  Dublin,  and  gave  lectures  on  anatomy ;  and 
in  1784  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Irish 
College  of  Phyricians,  and  made  anatomic^  pro- 
fessor.   He  died  in  December  1789. 

CLELAND  (John),  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  original  of  Addison's  WiU  Honeycomb^ 
after  being  English  consul  at  Smyrna,  returned 
home  in  embarnssed  circumstences.  Distress  and 
want  of  principle  prompted  him  to  writo  for  the  press 
a  licentious  novel,  for  the  publication  of  which 
he  was  about  to  be  prosecuted,  when  his  case  hsk 
coming  known.  Lord  Granville  gave  him  an  aUeiiw 
aace  of  £100  a  year  to  savehia  ttom  the  temptatioB 
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of  again  prostituting  his  pen  for  a  support  He 
afterwards  wrote  some  noveb  of  a  more  innocent 
description,  which  are  not  destitute  of  merit.  He 
also  puhlished  an  etymological  work,  entitled  "  The 
Way  to  Things  by  Words,  and  to  Words  byThings." 
8vo. ;  and  a  "  Specimen  of  an  Etymological  Voca- 
bulary;  or  Essay,  by  means  of  the  analytic  me. 
thod,  to  retrieve  the  ancient  Celtic,"  8vo.  His 
death  took  place  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1769. 

CLEMANGIS  or  De  CLAMINGES  (Nicho- 
las), was  bom  at  the  tillage  in  the  diocese  of  Cha- 
lonsy  whence  he  took  his  name,  and  going  to  study 
at  Paris,  became  rector  of  the  university  in  1393. 
After  having  written  some  letters,  on  the  subiect  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  Papal  Schism,  which  then 
scandalised  the  church,  he  went  to  Avignon,  and 
resided  some  time  with  Benedict  XIII.,  whose  caase 
be  strenuously  defended.  He  was  suspected  of  com- 
pofine  the  bull  of  excommunication  issued  by  that 
pontiff  against  the  king  and  kingdom  of  France  in 
1407  i  and  on  account  of  that  suspicion,  concealed 
himself  in  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Valfbnds, 
where  he  wrote  most  of  his  works.  Regaining  the 
king's  favour,  he  went  to  reside  at  Langres,  of  the 
cathedral  of  which  he  was  canon  and  treasurer,  and 
was  afterwards  made  chanter  and  archdeacon  of 
Baveux.  He  spent  the  latter  nart  of  his  lifb  in  the 
college  of  Kavarre,  where  be  died  some  time  before 
1440.  The  works  of  Clemangis  are  reckoned 
among  those  which  testify  the  most  forcibW  concern- 
ing the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Kome;  on 
which  account,  most  of  them  were  published  by  Ly- 
dius,  a  Protestant  minister  in  Holland,  in  1613. 
There  is  likewise  a  large  collection  of  the  letters  of 
Clemangis,  of  which  many  relate  to  the  Papal 
Schism,  to  the  civil  wars  of  Prance,  to  the  disorders 
among  ecclesiastics,  and  other  important  topics. 

CLEME:ftCE  (IsAuas).    See  Isaurh. 

CLEMENCET  (D.  Cuarlks),  a  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastic, was  born  at  Painblanc,  in  the  diocese  of 
Antun,  in  1722,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  en- 
tered'the  congregation  of  St  Maur.  After  teaching 
-  rhetoric  with  distinction,  he  Was  called  to  Paris  to 
the  monastery  uf  the  Blanc-Mantean,  where  he  died 
in  1778,  author  of  "  L'Artde  Verifier  les  Dates," 
and  some  pieces  against  the  Jesuits. 

CLEMENT  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  or  pope,  called 
Clemeru  Romanus,  is,  by  all  the  ancient  writers, 
accounted  the  same  Clement  whom  St  Paul  men- 
tions among  his  fellow-labourers.  (Philip,  iv.  3.) 
He  is  said  to  have  followed  St  Paul  to  Rome,  and 
there  to  have  also  received  the  instructions  of  St 
Peter,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  bishop.  There  is 
much  difference  of  opmion  respecting  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  first  bishops  of  Rome ;  but  the 
most  prevalent  is,  that  Clement  succeeded  Cletns  or 
Aoaclctus,  A.  D.  91,  and  that  he  governed  the 
churcli  ten  years,  dying  in  100.  Tnongh  he  is 
styled  a  martvr  bv  the  church  of  Rome,  there  is  no 
good  proof  that  he  suffered  martyrdom;  and  the 
records  of  this  event  by  the  modem  Greeks  are  evi- 
dently fabulous.  Clement  is  universally  reckoned 
the  author  of  an  epistle  written  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  that  of  Corinth,  and  cotisidered 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  Christian 
antiquity.  An  edition  of  all  Clement's  works, 
genuine  and  spurious,  was  published  with  learned 
conunentaries  oy  Cotelerius,  in  his  collection  of 
Patres  ApostoL  Parifi  1672 ;  and  agtia  by  Le 
Cleit,  Amst  169B. 


CLEMENT  II.,  Pope,  was  a  astive  of  Sassq^ 
named  Suifftr  or  ^lidaer,  and  waa  biahop  of  Bam- 
berg, when,  OD  the  ^position  of  Grefory  VL  m. 
the  council  ot  Sutri  in  1046,  he  was  Miianimwidlj 
raised  to  the  pontifical  chair.  Ob  ihe  day  of  fas 
election,  he  solemnly  crowned  the  Bmperor  Hcsof 
III.  and  his  wife  Agnes.  He  held  a  coaacaW 
Rome  for  the  porpose  of  aboliahiag  nmncmfi  aai 
died  in  1047,  after  a  pontificate  of  aine  Uktmitim  aad 
fifteen  days. 

CLEMENT  IlL,  Pepe,  a  Roman.  wh<»aaaecdhr 
name  was  Paul  Sckolmri,  was  cardinal-biabop  of  F^ 
lestina  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  positificsii 
in  1187,  on  the  death  of  Gregory  YIIL  Hit  fini 
care  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  wbich  knt 
subsisted  fiftv  yean  between  the  popce  aad  thetif 
of  Rome  with  respect  to  the  civil  govamaacBlef  tki 
latter,  and  which  had  obliged  aiany  of  the  popssfc 
reside  elsewhere.  He  effected  an  accoaiiniodafiB^ 
by  which  he  was  acknowledged  sovereig:n  of  Ktmt, 
and  the  office  of  patrician  was  changed  for  the  bkm 
limited  power  of  prefect  He  then  resBovcl  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  everf  asaik  d 
respect;  and  he  retained  the  warm  attarhifirf 
the  Romans  during  his  whole  pontificate.  He  ft^ 
lowed  the  example  of  his  predeeeseor  in  pnachaf 
a  crusade  against  the  Saracens,  and  be  engaged  Ike 
emperor  of  Germany,  the  kings  of  France  and  fia> 
gland,  and  several  other  sovcrei^na,  in  the  coaiM 
cause.  He  accommodated  a  diffefence  sabsistiw 
between  the  holy  see  and  the  king  of  Scotland,  ana 
freed  that  kingdom  from  the  Ic^antine  anthonty  «f 
the  archbishop  of  York.  He  likewise  inteHcred  to 
compose  the  disturbances  which  aruee  in  Sicij 
after  the  death  of  iu  king,  WUliam.  denent  Isi- 
minated  a  short  but  honourable  pontificate  by  he 
death  in  March,  1191. 

CLEMENT  IV^  Pope,  whose  original  naaaawv 
Guy  Poucault,  was  a  native  of  St.  Gillee  oa  tbs 
Rhone.  In  his  youth  he  fdlowed  the  i^roleaaaea  «f 
arms,  which  he  exchanged  for  that  of  the  law»  be- 
came one  of  the  most  eminent  civilians  «f  hsa  lisa^ 
and  was  sometime  eecretary  to  Louie  IX,  king  sf 
France.  He  married,  and  had  two  daogteeii; 
but  on  the  death  of  his  wife  he  entered  iate  hsh 
orders,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Pay,  and  afterwaidi 
archbishop  of  Narbonne.  Urban  IV  created  him 
in  1261  cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina,  and  being  mm 
as  legate  a  Imi^re  into  England,  he  was,  during  kit 
absence,  elected  pope  at  Perugia  in  1265.  H« 
immediately  declared  his  reaohition  against  iai- 
tating  his  predecessors  in  the  partial  promotion  sf 
his  relations,  and  faithfully  adhered  to  it  Tht 
great  political  event  of  his  reign  waa  the  investitnie 
of  Charles  of  Anjon  in  the  kingdom  of  Nanlea,  apm 
conditions  very  fhvourable  to  the  see  of  Rome  with 
respect  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  pope  pt»- 
moted,  with  great  zeal,  the  cause  of  Charlee  agamst 
Manfred  and  Conradin,  and  has  been  accused  by 
some  of  the  German  writers  of  advising  the  exeea- 
tion  of  the  latter,  but  apparently  with  injuacice. 
Clement  died  at  Viterbo,  m  November,  1268,  leav- 
ing a  high  chltracter  for  charity,  diaintereatedncs^ 
and  sanctity  of  life.  He  wrote  the  lifo  of  St  Hed- 
wiga,  queen  of  Poland,  tome  lettera^  and  oths 
pieces. 

CLEMENT  v..  Pope,  waa  a  Gascon  by  hirfh, 
byname  Btrtrmid  <£»  Gg^aon  of  the  lord  of  Val- 
landrau  in  the  diocne  ofBoofdeaas.  He  waa  h«a 
a  aubjeet  of  the  kiiig  of  Bo^teds  nd  baiag|i«- 
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■noted  first  to  the  tee  of  Commlneeii,  and  then  to 
thnX    of  Bordeaux,  by  BoBifkce  YIII.,  the  iare- 
terate   foe  of  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  he 
'mun  considered  as  of  the  party  opposite  to  that  mo- 
narch.    On  the  death  of  Benedict  the  XI.  the  pope- 
dom was  kept  vacant  for  several  months  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contention  of  the  French  and  Italian 
parties,  till  at  length  it  was  agreed  that  Cardinal 
Oajetan  should  name  three  transalpine  archbishops, 
of  whom  the  French  party  should  elect  one.    The 
cardinal  nominated  three,  all  supposed  enemies  to 
Philip,  of  whom  Bertrand  de  Got,  archbishop  of 
Sbrdeaux,  was  the  first     A  private  interview  was 
iuunediately  contrived  between  the  king  and  the 
srchbishop,  at  which  the  latter,  in  consequence  of 
obtaining    the    king's    consent  to    his  elevation, 
Xvromised  to  embrace  his  interest,  and  in  particular 
to  grant  six  fevonrs  which  the  king  required  of  htm. 
The  election  soon  foUowed  in  June  1305,  and  he  was 
crownefl  at  Lyons  with  great  ]^mp.     He  began  his 
rei^  by  performing  his  promises  to  Philip,  four  of 
which  were,  the  absolution  of  the  king  firom  the 
censnres   of  Boniface,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
cardinals  of  Colonna,  the  grant  to  the  king  of  the 
tenths  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  his  kingdom 
for  five  years,  and  the  revocation  of  Bonifhce's  bull 
claiming  a  temporal  dominion  over  France.     Being 
strongly  urged  by  Philip  to  perform  his  fifth  promise, 
which  related  to   the  passing  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  the  memory  of  Boniface,  he  at 
length  unwiUingly  instituted  a  process,  in  which 
witnesses  for  and  against  that  pontiff  were  heard, 
but  the  final  determination  was  referred  to  a  gene- 
ral council,  by  which  the  memory  of  Boniface  was 
acquitted  from  the  charge  of  heresy.     In  1309  he 
removed  from   Poictiers  to  Avignon,  which   was 
thenceforth  the  seat  of  his  pontifical  authority,  and 
soon  after,  he  excommunicated  the  Venetians  on 
account  of  their  seizure  of  Ferrara,  and  proceeding 
a^nst  them  also  with  temporal  arms,  recovered  the 
city,  and  subjected  it  to  the  papal  dominion.  Under 
his  pontificate  the  order  of  the  knights-templars 
was  abolished  by  a  bull  issued  in  1312,  and  various 
ordinances  were  made  for  the  reform  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline.     Clement  died  on  his  way  to  Bor- 
deaux  at  Koquemaure  in  the  diocese -of  Nismes,  in 
April  1314.   He  framed  a  number  of  constitutiotts, 
since  known  by  the  name  of  *'  The  Clementines,*' 
which  were  published  by  hie  successor  John  XXII. 
and  were  received  as  laws  in  the  cpurts  of  justice. 
He  founded  the  university  of  P^rngia. 

CL£M£NT  VI.,  Pope,  first  named  Peter  Roger, 
son  of  William,  lord  of  Roziers  in  the  Limosin,  was 
bom  about  1292.  He  entered  youn^  into  the  Be- 
nedictine monastery  of  Cfaaise'Diea  in  Auvergne, 
and  then  studied  at  Faris,  where  he  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  divinity.  Pope  John  XXII. 
created  him  abbot  of  Fescamp,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Arras,  and  Philip,  king  of  France,  created 
him  archbishop,  first  of  Rouen,  and  then  of  Sena 
Benedict  XII.  raised  him  in  1338  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal,  and  on  the  death  of  that  pope,  in  1342,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  his  successor  in  the  pontic 
fical  chair,  then  fixed  at  Avignon.  The  Romans, 
Qpon  bis  electioDf  sent  him  a  solemn  embassy  to 
offer  him  the  government  of  their  city,  during  life, 
not  as  pope,  but  as  Peter  Roger ;  and  to  request  his 
removal  of  the  papal  seat  to  Rome,  and  tne  cele- 
bration of  the  jubilee  every  fiftieth,  instead  of  every 
hundredth  year.  The  first  request  he  evaded;  with 


the  second  be  complied.  He  renewed  the  excon- 
mnnieation  pronounced  agftinst  the  Bmperor  Louis 
of  Bavaria ;  and  upon  his  suing  for  abiolation,  the 
terms  upon  which  the  pope  offered  it  were  so  humi^ 
liating,  that  the  German  states  and  princes  met  at 
Prancfort,  caused  them  to  be  rejected,  as  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  the  empire.  The  pope  there, 
upon  commanded  the  election  of  a  new  emperor, 
and  recommended  Charles  of  Bohemia,  who  was 
chosen  by  a  party,  and  succeeded  after  the  death 
of  Louis.  The  tragical  death  of  Andrew  of  Hhb- 
gary,  king  of  Naples,  happened  about  this  time, 
in  consequence  of  which  Queen  Joan,  sospected 
of  the  murder,  fled  to  Avignon,  where  she  pleaded 
tier  cause  before  the  pope  and  cardinals.  They 
acquitted  her,  and  the  pope  confirmed  her  new  mar- 
riage with  Louis  of  Taranto.  In  return,  die  either 
gave,  or  sold  at  an  under  price,  the  eity  of  Avignon 
and  its  territory  to  the  holy  see,  which  theneefbrth 
remained  in  possession  ol  it.  The  revolution  in  the 
government  of  Rome,  caused  by  thefhamos  Nichelas 
Riensi,  took  place  in  1347,  which,  however,  little 
affected  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  A  plague, 
which  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  Eurooe, 
broke  out  in  1348,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  ms- 
play  of  Clement's  charitable  bonaty.  A  seetof 
enthusiasts,  to  whom  the  calamities  of  the  pestilence 
gave  rise,  caBed  the  Plag^ants,  from  their  prae- 
tice  of  publicly  scourging  themselves^  was  pru- 
dently suppressed  by  the  pope,  notwith^anding  the 
high  support  it  had  obtained.  Clement,  however, 
took  the  part  of  the  mendicant  friars  against  the 
parochial  clergy,  who  envied  the  former  the  be- 
quests they  had  obtained,  and  the  ? epotatien  they 
had  acquired,  by  their  assiduous  attendance  on  the 
sick  and  dying  in  the  plague.  He  mitigated  the 
rigour  of  the  constitution  of  Gregory  X.,  concern- 
ing the  conclave ;  and  in  an  illness  not  long  before 
his  death,  he  issued  a  declaration,  by  which  he  r^ 
tracted  any  thing  which  in  disputing,  teaching,  or 
preaching,  he  night  have  deli verea  repugnant  to 
the  Catholic  faith  or  good  morals.  He  di^  in  De- 
cember 1352,  and  was  interred  i)i  the  monastery 
of  Chaise-Dieu.  Clement  was  fond  of  pomp  and 
splendour,  enjoyed  the  company  ol  the  fair  sex, 
and  lived  more  like  a  secular  than  an  ecclesiastical 
sovereign,  yet  he  was  able,  learned,  and  liberal,  a 
lover  of  peace,  and  impartial  in  his  political  con- 
duct. He  has  been  much  praised  by  Petrarch, 
whom  he  encouraged  in  his  hievary  pursuits,  par- 
ticularly in  his  liUMNirs  on  the  writings  of  Cicero. 
His  only  printed  works  are  letter^  a  treatise  on 
ecclesiastioaL  power,  some  ovations,  decretals,  and  a 
book  on  the  canonization  of  St.  IvOb 

CLEMENT  VII.)  Pope,  the  illegitimato son  of 
Julian  de  Medici,  was  carefully  educated  under  the 
name  oi  Julhu,  by  his  uncle  Lorenxe.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  profossion  of  arms,  and  entered 
into  ^e  order  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  whose 
standard  be  bore  at  the  coronation  of  bis.  kinsman. 
Pope  Leo  X.  That  pontiff  declared  him  legitimate, 
created  him  archbishop  of  Floveitice,  and  afterwards 
promoted  him  to  the  cavdinalate,  and  to  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  RomMi  ohurch.  During  the  pon- 
tificate of  Lee,  who  shunned  business,  Cardinal  Ju- 
lius had  the  chief  conduct  ef  affain,  and  aoqai*ed 
great  reputation  for  prudence-  and  ability.  After  the 
death  of  Adrian  VI.  he  was,  by  a  coalitien  of  par- 
ties, unanimously  elected  to  the  vacant  -chair  in 
1523,  when  he  assumed  the  name  of  Ctement  Vli. 
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Tbe  tJhitB  of  Europe  and  of  the  church  were  at 
this  period  involved  in  greet  diiBcultiee  on  account 
of  the  rivalry  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  and  the 
progress  of  Lutherauism.  Agaioat  the  latter,  Ck- 
■lent  uiged  violent  measures,  through  his  legate 
Campeggi,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525,  bis 
fears  led  him  into  a  leparate  treaty  with  Charlee; 
but  not  long  after,  the  same  fears  induced  him  to 
ioia  in  a  league  against  him,  with  the  French,  the 
Venetians,  and  the  duke  of  Milan.  This  ihifting 
and  temporising  policy,  brought  upon  him  the  im- 
perial arms  under  the  Constable  Bourbon,  who  in- 
vaded the  papal  territories,  and  stormed  the  ciij  of 
8t  Ajigelo,  where  he  was  besieged;  and  being 
forced  to  capitulate,  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner,  tiU* 
he  purchased  his  liberty  upon  hard  conditions.  In 
the  meantime  the  Florentines  revolted  from  him 
and  his  family,  and  recovered  their  freedom.  How- 
ever, in  1529,  he  entered  into  another  treaty  with 
Charles,  by  virtue  ol  which,  Alexander  de'  Medici, 
the  pope's  nephew,  was  to  be  reinstated  in  his  former 
authority  at  Florence,  and  was  to  marry  the  em- 
peror's natural  daughter,  with  a  large  dowry ;  and 
all  the  territories  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  occupied 
by  the  emperor's  arms  were  to  be  restored  to  it  In 
return,  the  pope  granted  the  emjperor  the  investi- 
ture of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  without  tribute,  ab- 
solved all  concerned  in  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  per- 
mitted Charles  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  tolev^  the 
fourth  of  ecclesisstical  revenues  in  their  dominions. 
After  this  agreement,,  the  pope  and  emperor  had 
two  successive  interviews  at  Bologna,  where  they 
gave  each  other  all  the  demonstrations  of  per- 
feet  friendship,  and  the  latter  received  the  imperial 
crown  at  the  hands  of  the  former.  Clement's  ambi- 
tious designs  for  his  family  were  afterwards  gratified 
by  the  marriace  of  his  niece  with  the  second  un  of 
Francis  I.  This  connexion  with  Francis  did  not 
make  a  rupture  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
by  following  whose  advice  in  tae  protection  of  the 
suit  instituted  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England  for  the 
divorce  of  his  queen  Catharine,  Clement  was  the 
cauie  of  Henrjr's  procuring  a  sentence  of  divorce  at 
home  from  Arohbishop  Cranmer,  and  marryiuff  Ann 
Boleya.  Upon  this  event  the  pope,  urged  by  the 
cardinals  of  the  emperor's  party,  was  induced  to 
issue  the  fatal  excommunication  of  Henry,  which 
caused  the  abolition  of  his  authority  in  England, 
and  the  final  separation  of  this  important  kingdom 
from  the  Romish  communion.  Clementdied  in  Sept 
1534,  leaving  a  character  of  duplici^,  irresolution, 
and  selfish  policy,  which  pervertied  his  natural  good 
sense,  and  subjected  himself  and  the  papal  see  to 
some  of  the  greatest  calamities. 

CLEMENT  VIII.,  Pope,  originally*named  J7t>- 
poiito  Aldobrtmdino,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Florentine  family,  and  bom  at  Fano  in  1536.  He 
was  made  an  auditor  of  the  Rota  by  Pius  V.,  car- 
dinal by  Sixtus  V.,  who  sent  him  as  legate  a  latere 
to  Poland,  and  sneoeeded  Innocent  IX.,  as  pope, 
in  January  1592.  He  began  his  reign  with  a  very 
pious  visitation  of  all  the  churches  and  religious 
houses  of  Rome,  and  with  the  issuins  of  a  severe 
edict  a^nst  duelling.  He  espoused  the  party  of  the 
league  in  France^  and  made  tne  greatest  opposition 
to  the  succession  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  after  the  con- 
vaision  of  that  king  to  the  Catholic  religion,  did 
not  grant  him  absolution,  without  many  misgivings. 
A  peace  between  France  and  Spain  was,  under  his 
mediation,  concluded   at  Vervias   in  1598^  and 


about  the  Mune  period,  the  death  of  Alphonao  of 
Este,  duke  of  Fewara,  without  issuer  caosedtbai 
duchy  to  be  ceded  to  the  holv  see,  upon  tke  claim 
of  Clement  During  his  pontificate  aroee  the  famoas 
dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicsans  coo- 
ceming  grace,  free-will,  and  predestination,  which 
was  orcasioncid  by  the  work  of  Molinos,  a  Spanish 
Jesuit  A  congregation  was  appointed  to  examine 
this  question,  which  was  termed  de  miLgiUia,  aad 
the  parties  disputed  before  the  pope  in  person,  bai 
without  producing  any  decision.  Cleaaent,  thoagh 
he  intereeded  with  Henry  IV.  for  the  reatoratiaB 
of  the  Jetuits  in  France,  did  not  love  the  order, 
and  refused  to  canonize  their  founder  Loyola.  A 
disturbance  which  took  place  in  Rome  about  the 
privilege  of  asylum  to  a  criminal,  claimed  by  -me 
of  the  cardinals,  gave  the  pope  occasion  tu  excrciK 
a  proper  spirit  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
legal  authority.  He  died  soon  afterwards^  in  March 
1605. 

CLEMENT  IX.,  Pope,  before  named  JuUe  Bm- 
lUjfU'oiif  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Pistou 
in  Tuscany,  was  born  in  1599.  He  was  appoifkicd 
by  Urban  VI 11.  auditor  to  his  nephew  Cardiaal 
Barberini  on  his  legation  to  France,  and  was  after- 
wards sent  nuncio  to  Spain,  where  he  oowtinaed 
efeven  years.  On  his  return,  the  government  ef 
Rome  was  intrusted  to  him  during  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Innocent  A.  Alexander  V  li. 
made  him  his  secretary,  and  promoted  him  to  the 
cardinalate;  and  on  the  death  of  that  pontiff  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  1667.  He  began  by 
abolishing  some  burthensome  taxes  in  the  e€eUs».«. 
tical  state,  gave  bishops  to  Portugal,  of  which  it 
had  been  long  deprived,  and  in  order  to  enable  the 
Venetians  to  raise  forces  against  the  Turks,  he  per- 
mitted them  to  secularize  the  ettates  of  some  reli- 
gious  orders.  He  took  pains  to  quiet  the  differences 
which  had  long  agitated  the  chureh  of  France  con- 
corning  the  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists  and  Moh- 
nists,  and  induced  the  former  to  sign  the  formulary 
of  faith  enjoined  ky  his  predecessor.  The  peace 
thus  restored  to  the  chureh  was  called  "  the  peace 
of  Clement  IX."  He  also  mediated  a  pacificatica 
between  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain,  which 
was  concluded,  at  Aix-la-chapeUe  in  166S.    This 


pope,  who  ^ve  an  example  of  uncommon  moderatioa 
m  confernng  favours  on  his  relations,  died  in 
Decomber  16(S9,  to  the  general  regret  of  hia  sfb- 
jects. 

CLEMENT  X.,  Pope,  of  the  pidridan  Bomaa 
fhmily  of  AUieri,  was  made  governor  of  B^eenaa, 
and  bishop  of  Camerino,  by  Urban  VIIL,.  who  also 
sent  him  nuncio  to  Na|des^  where  he  resided  during 
Massamello's  revolt  He  was  afterwards  nunritf 
in  Poland ;  and  Clement  IX.  created  him  a  canU- 
nal  on  his  death-bed,  foretelling,  it  is  said,  that  he . 
would  be  his  successor.  This  took  place ;  for  after 
a  conclave  of  four  months,  the  contending  factions 
agreed  in  the  choice  of  Altieri,  who  was  then  a  de- 
crepit old  man  of  eighty.  He  was  elected  io 
April  1670,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement  Having 
no  near  relations  of  his  own,  he  adopted  Cardinal 
Paluzzi  for  his  nephew,  and  conveyed  to  thai 
family  all  the  estates  of  the  Altieri.  The  cardiaal 
nephew  assumed  all  the  power  ox  the  pontificate^ 
and  took  every  opportunity  to  enrich  his  funily, 
while  the  pope  passed  a  tranquil  life  in  retirement. 
The  chief  events  of  this  popedom  were,  a  dinpate 
with  the  king  of  France,  concerning  the  right  of 
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ecclei»««tic«l  patronage,  called  the  reyo/;  and  a 
quarrel  with  the  foreign  ambasaadon  at  Rome,  in 
ooBseqnence  of  their  abase  of  the  privileges  of  re- 
ceiring  provisions  fiee  from  duty.  In  the  latter, 
the  cardinal  nephew  displayed  a  proper  spirit,  and 
maiBtaiDed  his  edict  of  reform.  Clement  bv  de- 
grees sunk  into  dotage,  and  died  in  July  167b. 

CLEMENT  XL,  Pope,  fint  named  Jofta-Froncw 
Albani,  was  bom  in  1649,  at  Peiaro,  in  the  duchy 
of  Urbino^  where  his  family  had  long  been  distin- 
guished.   Ue  was  first  a  canon  of  St.  Laurence  in 
Damaso,    then    successively  governor  of  Sabina, 
Civita-Vecchia,  Rieti,  and  Orvieto,  from  which  last 
place  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent XL,  who  made  him  a  canon  of  St.  Peter's  in 
the  Vatican,  and  sccretarv  to  the  briefs.    Alex- 
ander VXII.  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate ;  and  In- 
nocent XII.  emploved  him  in  the  administration 
of  afihirs,  as  an  able  man,  and  asreeable  to  all 
parties.     On  the  death  of  that  pope,  he  was  elected, 
m   November  1700,   to    the  pontificate;    which, 
through  real  or  affected  modesty,  be  refused  for 
three  days  to  accept,  till  he  was  convinced  that  his 
refusal  was  contrary  to  his  duty.    The  disputes  con- 
cerning the  Spanish  succession  immediately  occu- 
pied his  political  care ;  and,  though  he  began  with 
recognising  Philip  V.,  the  approach  of  an  Austrian 
army  ma£  him  temporize  in  favour  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles.     His  intention,  however,  was  to  ob- 
serve a  neutrality  between  the  two  parties,  yet  he 
could  not  secure  his  territories  from  partaking  in 
the  calamities  of  war.    Rome  was  also  afflicted  at 
the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  with  inundations 
and  euthquakes,   which   called    forth   the  pope's 
charitj,  and  produced  various  regulations  for  re- 
strainmg  the  prevalent  corruption  of  manners  in  that 
capital.     A  nice  point  which  occurred  for  his  deter- 
mination  in  his  proper  pontifical  capacity,  was  the 
dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries, 
conceminff  the  Chinese  religious  ceremonies.    Cle- 
ment oonaemned  them,  as  idolatrous;   yet  some 
years  after,  he  thought  it  necessary  so  far  to  comply 
with  the  Jesuits,  as  to  allow  them  to  indulge  their 
proselytes  with  the  practice  of  them  under  some 
modifications  and  explanations,  which  seemed  to 
render  them  rather  civil  than  religious  rites ;  and 
thus  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  in  France,  occa- 
sioned still  more  perplexitv  to  his  holiness.    A  case 
.  was  started,  whether  absolution  might  be  ff ranted 
to  a  person  who    had  received  the  formulary  in 
which  the  supposed  propositions  of  Jansenius  were 
condemned,  yet  should  doubt  the  fact,  whether  those 
propositions   were  really  contained  in   hi*  book. 
Forty   doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  declared  for  the 
affirmative.     As   this  decision  seemed  to  call  in 
qneation  the  pope's  infallibility  with  respect  to 
matter  of  fact,  an  alarm  was  sounded  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  king  was  induced  to  apply  to  the  pope  for 
a  boU  in  condemnation  of  it,  who  thereupon  issued 
the  boll  entided  "  Vineam  Domini  Sabaoth.*'    The 
dilute  between  the  parties  was,  however,  renewed, 
on  occasion  of  the  version  of  the  New  Testament 
made  by  Quesnel,  with  the  addition  of  moral  re* 
flections;  which  book,  though  received  with  genera] 
apphinse,  and  much  commended  for  its  strain  of 
piety  by  Clement  himself^  the  Jesuits  discovered  to 
contain  the  principles  of  Jansenism.     By  their  in- 
fluence over  the  bigoted  Louis,  the  pope  was  ap- 
plied to  for  a  condemnation  of  Quesnel's  work, 
which,  it  is  said,  he  very  reluctantly  granted.    This 


was  given  in  the  famous  bull  **  Uni|enitns,"  pub- 
lished  in  1713,  the  acceptance  of  which  ia  France 
was  so  strenuously  opposed  by  some  of  the  worthiest 
characters  in  the  church.  Clement  was  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  the  kiuR  of  Sicily  about  the  rishtt 
of  the  royal  tribunal,  caUed  the  Monarchy,  which 
went  so  far,  that  he  Uid  the  whole  island  under  an 
interdict ;  but  its  invasion  by  Spain  and  the  enu 
peror,  suspended  ecclesiastical  hostilities.  His  pon- 
tificate was  a  series  of  difficulties  and  troubles, 
which  made  him  often  express  his  hearty  lepent- 
ance  for  having  yielded  to  the  solicitations  made  at 
his  election.  He  died  in  I72L  He  was  a  good 
scholastic  divine,  and  wrote  many  homilies,  oratioas, 
epistles,  &c.,  which  were  collects  and  published  by 
his  nephew  Cardinal  Albani  in  2  vols,  folio. 

CLEMENT  XIL,  Pope,  whose  secuUr  namewas 
Laurence  Conini,  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  Florence,  was  bom  in  1652.  He 
rose  by  various  steps  of  promotion  at  the  court  of 
Rome  to  the  posts  of  clerk  of  the  apostolic  chamber, 
and  treasureAffeneral;  and  in  1706  was  created 
cardinal  by  Clement  IX.,  to  whom  he  had  been 
auditor.  He  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Frescati, 
and  prefect  of  the  signature  of  justice ;  aud  on  the 
death  of  BenedictXlII.be  was  unanimously  elected, 
after  a  long  conclave,  to  the  papal  chaii.  The  cla- 
mours of  the  people  against  the  injustice  com- 
mitted by  the  ministers  of  the  late  pope,  induced 
him  to  Appoint  a  particular  congregation  for 
examining  into  their  conduct,  which  condemned 
them  to  uuve  restitutions.  He  abolished  several 
imposts,  and  made  other  regulations  for  the  better 
government  ot  his  territories.  The  public  events 
of  his  popedom  were  inconsiderable,  tnough  he  bad 
differences  with  various  powers,  and  particularly 
with  the  Emperor  Charies,  relative  to  the  duchy  of 
Parma.  He  governed  the  church  between  nine  and 
ten  years,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  in  1740.  He  was  an  enconrager  of  learning, 
and  made  vduahle  additions  to  the  Vatican  library. 
The  Roman  people  honoi»ed  his  memory  with  a 
bronse  statue  in  the  eapitoL 

CLEMENT  XIII.,  Pope,  fiist  named  Charlee 
Rezxonieo,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1693,  of  a  family 
originally  from  Como  in  the  Milanese.  He  was 
first  ^eoclesiastical  prothonotary,  then  governor  of 
Rieti  and  Fano,  and  afterwards  auditor  of  the  Rota 
for  the  Venetian  nation.  He  became  a  cardinal  in 
1737,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Padua  in  1743^ 
and  succeeded  Benedict  XiV.  as  pope  in  July  1758. 
The  most  remarkable  events  of  his  pontificate,  were 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal,  France, 
Spain,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  loss  of 
the  territorv  of  Avignon  and  Benevento,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  imptudent  attempt  to  exercise  sove- 
reign jurisdiction  in  the  states  of  Parma,  He,  how- 
ever, mkd  bis  subjects  so  as  to  acquire  their 
esteem  and  affection,  and  on  all  occasions  displayed 
a  character  of  mildness  and  benevolence.  He  oied 
in  1769. 

CLEMENT  XIV.,  Pope.  John-VineenUAnUmy 
ChmffoneUif  son  of  a  physician  at  St.  Archangelo 
near  Rimini,  was  bora  in  1705,  and,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  entered  into  the  order  of  Minor-conven- 
tual Franciscans  at  Urbina  He  taught  philosophy 
and  theologv  in  various  coUeses  of  his  order,  ana  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five  was  made  theological  profiessor 
in  the  college  of  St.  Bonaventttre  at  Rome.  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  api<ointed  him  counsellor  of  t«9 
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£olj  oBc^riiiid  bis  in«rit  canted  bim  in  1759  to  be 
RMed  to  tbe  eardindate,  by  ClemeDt  XIII.  He 
MKceedcd  thie  pope  in  May  1769,  at  a  time  when 
abnofft  all  the  Eawpean  powers  were  meditating 
attacks  on  the  Papal  authority.  Venice  was  pro^ 
posing  lo  teform  its  religious  communities ;  and 
Poland  thought  of  curtailing  the  privileges  of  tbe 
pope's  nnnrio.  Ganganelli,  who  took  tbe  name  of 
Clement  XI V.,  began  with  conciliatory  measures, 
but  Toid  of  meanness,  towards  the  discontented 
powers.  He  was  indefatigable  in  business,  and 
ttinstely  attentive  to  all  that  concerned  the  good  of 
bis  |>eopfte.  "A  monk's  life  (he  used  to  say)  is  to 
be  durectedby  bis  rule}  but  tbe  wants  of  his  subjects 
point  the  hour*  of  a  sovereign.'*  Beiog  ti^d  that 
be  ought  to  keep  a  more  splendid  table,  be  said, 
that  **  neither  St.  Peter  nor  8t  Francis  had  taught 
him  to  dine  splendidly;"  yet  upon  occasion  he 
could  entertain  gueets  with  proper  dignity,  and  he 
receiTed  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  other  illustrious 
visitors  with  great  magnificence.  He  preserved  the 
simplicity  of  his  character  and  his  humorous  turn 
of  cooversatioa,  and  loved  nothing  so  much  as  to 
chat  at  his  ease  with  his  old  friends.  **  I  have  been 
(said  he  »ne  evening)  a  prince  and  a  pope  all  day ; 
that  I  may  not  be  quite  suffocated,  wt  me  now  be 
Fatbev  Ganganelli  sgain."  He  was  happiest  in 
bis  retirement  at  Castol  Gandoffo,  which  be  never 
iailed  to  visit  twice  a-year,  and  when  be  chiefly  oc- 
cupied himself  in  familiar  conversation  with  his  in- 
timates, and  contemplation  of  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  nature.  The  great  public  event  of  his 
pontificate  was  the  final  suppression  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits.  Alter  a  mature  deliberation  on  the  sub- 
ject fbr  four  years,  he  signed  the  brief  for  this  pur- 
pose on  July  21,  1773<^  memorable  day !  from 
which  may  be  dated  the  rapid  decline  of  \ht  Papal 
power,  with  all  its  consequences.  The  suppression 
was  succeeded  by  an  immediate  rseonctUaCion  with 
the  discontented  courts ;  and  the  pope  had  taken 
so  much  care  to  provide  successor  to  the-  Jesuits  in 
tbe  institutions  for  education  of  which  they  had  ob- 
tained tbe  chief  management,  that  the  loss  of  so 
many  able  instructors  was  less  felt  than  might  have 
been  imagined.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  soon 
began  to  languish  after  this-event,  and  his  conclud- 
ing illness,  accompanied  witb  sevew  pains  in  bis 
bowels,  which  wore  him  to  a  skeleton,  excited  a 
stmng  suspicion  of  poison,  which  the  character  of 
the  suppressed  order  did  not  tend  to  invalidate. 
Clement  himself  (bresaw  bis  approachiog  end,  and 
said  that  he  knew  the  cause.  He  died  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1775k  Letters  and  other  pieces  published 
in  his  name  since  his  death  are  judged  to  be  wholly 
or  in  great  part  spurious. 

CLEMENT  of  Alexandria,  Tiuu  Flavhu  Cie^ 
laefu,  an  eminent  father  of  the  Christian  Church,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens, 
by  otbersof  Alexandria,  but  in  reality  little  is  known 
concerning  his  origin.  The  time  of  his  flourishing 
is  placed  about  192.  He  watf  educated  in  heathen- 
ism, and  had  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
literature  and  pnilosophy,  when  he  was  converted 
to  the  Christian  religion.  He  then  travelled  into 
Greece,  Italy,  Assyria,  and  Palestine,  in  order  to 
obtain  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
He  became  the  particular  disciple  of  Pantenus  of 
Alexandria,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  catechetical 
school  of  that  city  about  the  year  189.  Here  he 
tsnght  witb  reputation,  and  bad  Iw  bis  beaiws  tbe 


celebrated  Origen,  and  Alexander,  afterwards  bbbop 
of  Jerusalem.  He  was  likewise  a  Presbyter  of  Oe 
church  of  Alexandria.  The  edict  of  the  Enpctur 
SeveruB  against  the  Christians  in  W2,  obliged  Cle- 
ment to  quit  bis  emploj-ment  and  ruidence.  He 
was  in  Cappadocia  about  210,  and  aftenrards  Tuited 
Antioch.  Nothing  ftirtber  is  known  of  bis  bistory, 
but  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  till  about  tbe  dose 
of  Caracalla's  rrign,  in  217.  Clement  was  a  copi- 
ous writer,  as  appean  Irom  a  list  of  bis  works  g;fvea 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerom.  Of  these  are  remasniBg 
(written  in  Greek)  :  **  Protrepticon ;  or,  an  Ezbor- 
tation  to  the  Pagans;"  *'Pcdagogns;  or,  tbe  la- 
structor ;"  "  Stromata,"  and  "  mat  rich  Man  sfadi 
be  saved."  His  '*  Stromata "  are  particQiarfy  vabh 
able,  as  containing  many  quotations  frtnas  uAcseM 
books,  and  recording  many  facts,  not  to  be  ihetwilh 
elsewhere.  The  best  edition  of  his  woiks  is  Ibat  sf 
Archbishop  Potter,  2  vols.  fol.  1715,  Oxob. 

CLEMENT  (John),  an  English  pbyn'dui  and 
classical  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1589 
he  was  settled  at  Corpus  Christi-college,  Oxfoid,  m 
professor  of  rhetoric,  and  afterwards  he  obtaiiied 
the  professorship  of  Greek  in  the  same  nnivgisity. 
He  tiien  turned  nis  attention  to  tbe  study  of  |Ay«^ 
and  was  made  a  member  of  tbe  netriy  erected  coOegt 
of  physicians.  After  Queen  Mary's  deatb,  be  left 
England,  and  resided  many  vears  at  ItfecbUn  in 
Flanders,  where  he  died  in  1573.  He  pnUiAcd 
translations  of  tracts  on  divinity,  fnsm  the  Greek; 
and  a  volume  of  Latin  epigrams,  and  otber  poena. 

CLEMENT  (J AQCss},  the  assassin  of  HenrrllL 
of  Fracce,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  SorboB^  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Rheims,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Dominican  order,  and  only  twenty-five  ycnn  idi^ 
when  the  partv  spirit  of  the  league  instigated  bimts 
murder  the  kin^.  It  is  said  that  tbe  dncbeas  of 
Montpensier  encouraged  him  to  tbe  deed  by  lbs 
assurance  that,  if  he  escaped,  he  should  be  raised  Is 
the  cardinalship,  and  if  be  should  perish,  he  shoaU 
be  placed  among  tbe  saints«  Being  brwinkt  bcfbre 
the  king,  September  1,  1589,  on  pretence  of  bav^ 
a  petition  to  present,  Clement  stabbed  1dm  wbAit 
reading  it,  witb  a  dagger  which  be  bad  concealed 
under  his  cloak.  He  was  immediately  dispatched 
by  his  courtiers,  and  his  corpse  was  afterwards  tun 
by  four  horses  and  burnt  His  eulogy  was  nftep> 
wards  pronounced  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  iriio  conqpared 
him  to  Juditb  and  Heagar. 

CLEMENT,  or  CLEMENS  (David),  a  knmed 
writer  on  bibliography,  was  bom  on  tne  IGch  of 
June,  at  Hof-Oeismar.  In  1736  be  went  aa  French 
preacher  to  Brunswick,  and  in  1743  to  Hanover, 
where  he  died  on  tbe  20tb  of  June,  1760.  Ha  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  his  "  Bibliotb^ue  caxi- 
ease  historique  de  Livres  difficiles  h.  tnmver,**  9  voIl 
large  4to.  Hesse,  GottSngen,  and  Hanover,  1750: 
1756 ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  mas- 
terly performance  was  left  unfinished  in  coBBa> 
quence  of  the  premature  death  of  the  author;  these 
nine  volumes  go  only  to  Hes.  Clement  tdso  pub- 
lished, "Specimen  BibliolbecB  Hispsoo-Mi^aa- 
siaua?,  %cc, 

CLEMENT  (Pbtsb),  a  native  of  Genera,  whe 
became  travelling  tutor  to  Lord  WaMegrave,  aad 
afterwards  settled  at  Paris,  conducted  there,  the 
"Nouvelles  Litt^raires  de  France"  ttcBoa  VH^Mi 
1754,  and  wrote  some  Poems,  and  Merope  a  tragedy, 
besides  translating  George  Bamwell  from  the  b 
glisb,  &c.    He  died,  aged  60^  ia  1767. 
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CLEMENT  (Francis),  a  learned  monk  of  the 
crder  of  St  Benedict,  at  St  Maur,  was  born  at 
Beze  in  Burf^andy,  in  17)4,  and  died  in  1793.  He 
wrote  two  books  (the  ]  1th  and  12th)  in  continuation 
of  the  literary  history  of  France,  begun  by  Rivet, 
and  subsequently,  in  conjunction- with  Briet,  added 
•  12th  and  a  13th  volume  to  Boquet*s  celebrated 
collection  of  French  historians.  The  unfinished 
work  on  chronology  by  Aatoine  Durand  and  Cle- 
mencet,  entitled  "  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates," 
vns  also  indebted  to  him  for  its  completion,  after 
tlurty  years'  labour. 

CLEMENTL    See  Appendix. 

CLENARD,  or  CLEYNARTS  (Nicholas),  a 
celebrated  grammarian  of  the  sixteenth* century, 
was  a  native  of  Diest  in  Brabant.  He  first  taught 
the  learned  languages  at  Louvain,  and  afterwards 
ftt  thd  university  of  Salamanca,  till  he  was  invited 
by  the  king  of  Wrtugal  to  undertake  the  education 
of  the  prince  his  brother.  A  desire  of  learning 
Arabic  induced  Clenard  to  visit  Africa  in  1540; 
whence  returning,  he  died  at  Granada  in  1542.  He 
published  grammatical  works  on  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  "Epistola  de  Peregrinatione 
sua,*'  &c. 

CLEOBIS  and  BITON  (in  fabulous  history), 
two  youths,  sons  of  Cydippe,  the  priestess  of  Juno, 
ttt  Argos.  When  oxen  could  not  be  procured  to 
draw  their  mother's  chariot  to  the  temple  oftifaoo, 
fhey  put  themselves  under-  the  yoke,  and  drew  it 
lurty-five  stadia  to  the  temple,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tion's of  the  multitude,  who  congratulated  the  mo- 
ihcr  on  account  of  the  filial  affection  of  her  sons. 
Cydippe  entreated  the  goddess  to  reward  the  piety 
ef  her  sons  with  the  best  gift  that  could  be  granted 
to  a  mortal.  They  went  to  rest,  and  awoke  no 
more;  and  by  this  the  goddess  showed,  that  death 
is  the  only  true  happy  event  that  can  happen  to 
man. 

CLEOBOLUS,  son  of  Evagoras,  a  native  of 
I^induB,  or  of  Caria,  reckoned  among  the  seven 
eages  of  Greece,  and  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  Hercules,  united  strength  and  beauty  of  person 
to  a  cultivated  mind.  He  travelled  into  Egypt  for 
the  sake  of  philosophical  improvement,  and  there 
probably  acquired  that  taste  for  enigmatical  writing 
by  which  be  was  distinguished.  He  was  the  author 
of  three  hundred  verses  of  this  kind :  one  of  the 
best  is  the  prudential  advice,  that  before  a  man 
quiu  his  house  he  should  well  reflect  on  all  he  has 
te  do,  and  when  he  returns,  should  recollect  what  he 
has  done.  A  brief  epistle  of  his  to  Solon  is  extant 
Cleobulos  died  at  toe  age  of  sevent}-,  about  560 
B.C.,  leaving  a  daughter  named  CleobtUina,  who  was 
a  poetess,  and  distinguished  for  the  composition  and 
explanation  of  enismas. 

CLEOMBROTUS,  ion  of  Pansanias,  a  king  of 
Sparta  after  his  brother  Agesipolis  I.  He  made 
war  against  the  Boeotians,  and  lest  he  should  be 
suspected  of  treacherous  communication  with  Epa- 
minondas,  he  gave  that  general  battle  at  Leuctra, 
in  a  very  disadvantageous  place.  He  was  killed 
in  the  engagement,  and  his  army  destroyed,  B.  C. 
371.— A  son-in-law  of  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta, 
who,  for  a  while,  usuKped  the  kingdom,  after  the 
expulsion  of  his  father*in.law.  when  Leonidas 
ras  recalled,  Cleombrotus  was  banished;  and  tiis 
»ife,  Chelonis,  who  had  accompanied  her  father, 
flaw  accompanied  her  husband  in  exile.— -A  youth 
if  Ambracia,  who  threw  himself  into  tha  ^ea^  after 
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reading  Plato's  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

CLEOMEDES,  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 
whom  Dr.  Priestley  supposes  to  have  flourished 
about  A.  D.  427.  He  wrote  a  large  treatise  on 
astronomy,  and  cosmology,  still  extant. 

CLEOMEDES,  a  famous  athlete  of  Astypalwi, 
above  Crete.  In  a  combat  at  Olympia,  he  killed 
one  of  his  antagonists  by  a  blow  with  his  fist.  On 
account  of  this  accidental  murder,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  victory,  and  he  became  delirious.  In  his 
return  to  AstypalsBa,  he  entered  a  school  and  pulled 
down  the  nillars  which  supported  the  roof,  and 
crushed  to  death  sixty  boys.  .  He  was  pursued  with 
stones,  and  he  fled  for  shelter  into  a  tomb,  whose 
doors  he  so  strongly  secured,  that  his  pursuers  were 
obliged  to  break  them  for  access.  Wnen  the  tomb 
was  opened,  Cleomedes  could  not  be  found  either 
dead  or  alive.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  was  consulted, 
and  gave  this  answer,  UUimut  iieraum  Cleomttdet 
Astypalaui.  Upon  this  they  offered  sacrifices  to 
him  as  a  god. 

CLEOMENES  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his 
father  Aoaxandridas,  B.C.  557,  though  he  was 
known  to  be  occasionally  disordered  in  his  senses. 
His  partner  in  the  throne  was  Demaratus,  a  man 
of  very  different  character.  Cleomenes,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  and  after  giving  them  a  defeat,  drove  a  large 
body  of  them  into  a  wood,  which  he  set  on  fire,  ai^d 
inhumanly  .destroyed  them  all.  He  failed,  however, 
in  his  attempt  to  take  Argos,  on  which  account  he 
was  accused  before  the  Ephori  at  his  return,  but 
was  acquitted.  He  assisted  Clisthenes  and  his 
party  at  Athens,  and  at  their  request  expelled  the 
FisistratidsB.  Going  afterwards  to  ^gina  in  order 
to  seize  the  principal  persons  of  that  island,  on  the 
pretext  of  their  corresponding  with  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, he  was  charged  oy  his  colleague  Demaratus 
with  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Greece,  and  exci- 
ting the  enmity  of  the  neighbouring  states  against 
Sparta.  Being  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  return, 
be  attacked  Demaratus  on  the  supposed  illegitimacy 
of  his  birth ;  and  the  decision  of  the  point  being 
left  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  he  procured  a  response 
by  bribery  which  was  unfavourable  to  Demaratus, 
and  occasioned  his  deposition  from  the  throne* 
Leot)'chides,  who  succeeded  him,  was  entirely  go- 
verned by  the  counsels  of  CleomenA.  Butj  how- 
ever lax  the  principles  of  Cleomenes  might  in  ge- 
neral be,  he  was  capable  of  disinterested  conduct  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  When  Aristagoras  the 
Milesian  came  to  Sparta  in  order  to  persuade  that 
state  to  make  war  upon  the  king  of  Persia,  Cleome- 
nes, convinced  of  the  danger  of  the  project,  refused 
his  consent,  though  tempted  by  large  bribes.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  said,  that  at  an  interview  between 
them,  in  the  presence  only  of  Gorge  the  daughter 
of  Cleomenes,  a  child  of  eight  or  cine  years  of  age, 
when  Aristagoras,  rising  in  his  offers,  had  advanced 
to  fifty  talents,  Gorge  exclaimed,  *'  Fly,  father,  or 
this  stranger  will  corrupt  you;"  with  which  advice 
Cleomenes  complied,  by  instantly  retiring,  and  or- 
dering the  Milesian  to  depart  from  the  Spartan 
territories.  Cleomenes  afterwards,  on  the  detection 
of  his  practices  against  Demaratus,  withdrew  to 
Thessaly,  and  thence  to  Arcadia,  where  he  excited 
troubles;  so  that  the  Lacedaemonians  thought  it 
most  advisable  to  recall  and  reinstate  him.  Soon 
aftcir  hif  r^tttm,  IndulgiDg  in  excess  of  drinking 
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with  the  Scythian  ambassadors,  h«  was  thrown  into 
a  fit  of  insanity,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
lipped  hiihself  open  with  a  sword  obtained  from  the 
Helot,  to  whose  custody  he  was  entrusted,  and  ex- 
pired on  the  spot 

CLEOMENES  IL  succeeded  his  brother  Age- 
lipolis  IL  He  reigned  sixty-one  years  in  the  greatest 
tranquillity,  and  was  fiather  to  Acrotatus  and  Cleony- 
mus,  and  was  succeeded  by  Areus  I.,  son  of  Acro- 
tatus.' 

CLEOMENES  IIL,  king  of  SparU,  was  the  son 
of  King  Leonidas.  After  the  flignt  of  Archidamus, 
the  brother  of  Agif,  Leonidas  obliged  his  wife  Agi- 
atia,  who  was  a  rich  heiress,  to  marry  his  own  son 
Cleomenes,  then  only  a  boy.  Agiatis  was  extremely 
averse  to  the  marriage,  but  Cleomenes,  as  he  grew 
up^  behaved  to  her  with  so  much  affection,  that  she 
was  reconciled,  and  they  lived  in  perfect  harmony. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  Cleomenes  ascended  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  B.C.  230,  without  a  partner.  He 
saw  Sparta  sunk  in  corruption  and  luxury,  and  the 
Ephori  in  reality  possessed  of  the  sovereign  power ; 
and  he  resolved  to  effect  a  renovation  of  the  ancient 
discipline  and  constitution;  in  which  resolution, 
however,  personal  ambition  seems  to  have  had  a 
principal  share.  He  was  soon  involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  Aratus,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Achseans, 
who  had  formed  a  design  of  uniting  Peloponnesus 
into  one  league,  which  might  control  the  predomi- 
nancy  of  Sparta  or  any  otlMr  power.  The  invasion 
of  Arcadia  bv  the  Achasans  gave  a  pretext  for  a  war, 
in  which  Cleomenes  greatlv  distinguished  himself 
by  his  valour  and  military  talents.  The  Ephori,  be- 
coming jealous  of  his  reputation,  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war ;  while  Cleomenes,  on  his  part, 
resolved  to  anticipate  them  by  a  decisive  stroke. 
Carrying  with  him  into  the  field  those  who  were 
most  devoted  to  the  Ephori,  he  contrived  to  leave 
them  in  Arcadia,  while  he  returned  to  Sparta  with 
the  mercenaries  of  the  army  alone.  On  his  ap- 
proach to  the  city,  he  sent  some  of  his  confidential 
friends  with  a  small  p<irtv  of  soldiers,  who  gaining 
admission  to  the  Ephori  while  at  supper  in  the  pub- 
lic halt,  fell  upon  them,  and  killea  four  upon  the 
spot,  the  fifth  only  escaping  by  counterfeiting  death. 
After  this  action,  Cleomenes  assembled  the  people, 
and  in  an  artful  speech  justified  what  he  baa  done, 
declared  his  intention  of  restoring  the  genuine  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus,  promised  an  equal  division  of 
all  the  lands,  and  began  by  throwing  his  own  pri< 
vate  property  into  the  common  stock.  At  the  same 
time  ne  secured  his  authority  by  the  proscription  of 
eighty  of  the  principal  citixens,  and  strengthened 
himself  by  the  association  of  his  brother  ^clidas 
to  the  royalty.  He  adopted  in  his  way  of  living  all 
the  ancient  Spartan  simplicity,  and  affected  popular 
manners,  filled  up  the  number  of  citixens  from  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  trained  a  body  of  youth  to 
military  service,  in  all  the  strictness  of  the  Lace- 
demonian ducipline.  Having  thus  established  his 
power  at  home,  he  marched  out  against  Aratus,  over 
whom  he  gained  such  advantages,  that  this  patriotic 
chief,  against  his  inclination,  was  constrained  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedon. 
Cleomenes  had  invaded  Ach»a,  and  had  even  sur- 
prised Argos,  but  on  the  approach  of  Antigonus  he 
was  eblig^  to  retreat.  He  now  Uiought  it  advisa- 
ble to  make  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  king  of 
^STP^  one  of  whose  conditions  was,  that  Cleomenes 
■hould  give  his  mother  and  ton  lot  hortagee.    His 


mother,  Cratisiclea,  contented,  eaying^  "put  aeob 
ship-board,  and  send  this  carcase  where  it  nay  U 
serviceable  to  Spaita,  before  age  consume  it  §!»• 
lessly  at  home.'*  Cleomenes  continued  galkalijr 
to  make  head  against  Antigonus,  in  whose  prescacc 
he  took  the  great  city  of  Megalopolis,  whick  he 
offered  to  restore  untouched  to  the  inhahitanti,  if 
they  wouU  renounce  the  Achaan  league.  On  their 
reAising  this  condition,  he  plundered  the  city  of  its 
riches  and  ornaments,  and  then  levelled  the  greit- 
est  part  of  it  with  the  ground.  He  than  marckd 
to  Argos,  where  Antigonus  lay,  and  endeavouxed  to 
provoke  him  to  an  action,  which  that  pradentptim 
declined.  Afterwards,  however,  he  gave  battle  to 
Cleomenes  at  Sellasia;  and  notwithstanding  the  it. 
most  exertions  of  the  Spartan  king,  he  wasdefestcd, 
and  his  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Rii 
brother  fell  m  the  action,  and  only  200  Sputtic 
escaped  out  of  6000.  This  &tal  defeat  was  the  i» 
mination  of  the  good  fortune  of  CleomrDei.  Oi 
reaching  Sparta,  he  advised  the  citixens  to  reeciie 
Antigonus,  and  then  retired  to  hia  own  house,  what 
he  determined  to  repair  to  Gythiuniy  and  put  to  ml 
Landing  on  the  isle  of  .£giale,  he  made  known  hit 
purpose  of  passing  to  Africa ;  when  TherycioD,  ose 
of  his  friends,  proposed  that  they  should  rather  frtc 
themselves  witA  their  own  swords,  than  beeoae 
fugitives  and  suppliants.  Cleomenes  answered  hia 
by  some  generous  and  philosophical  reflectiens  oi 
the  duty  of  living  for  one's  country,  to  which  TW 
rycion  only  replied  by  stabbing  himadfl  Clen*- 
nes  then  sailed  over  to  Ptolemy  (Euergetes),  fm 
whom  he  met  with  a  hospitable  reception,  andvb 
promised  to  fit  out  an  armament  for  restoring  hia 
to  his  kingdom.  But  before  thia  could  bejntfis 
execution,  Ptolemy  died,  and  waa  succeeded  by  kit 
son  Ptolemy  Philopator.  The  nmr  prince^  pra 
up  to  his  pleasures,  and  governed  by  (iiLTOQiila^ 
neglected  the  affairs  of  Cleomenes ;  yet  st  fint 
treated  him  with  respect  At  length,  being  M  bj 
the  ill  officers  of  his  prime-miniater  to  soipect* 
guest  so  much  superior  to  himself  in  royal  qatUnc^ 
he  placed  Cleomenes  under  a  kind  of  honoonUi 
custody.  Impatient  of  this  affront,  the  Spaitsa, 
with  thirteen  friends,  broke  from  confinement,  tai 
endeavoured  to  excite  a  revolt  against  Ptolenr. 
They  slew  the  governor  of  Alexandria;  bttt  Mt 
being  joined  by  the  inhabitants,  they  despsiredof 
success,  and  all  fell  upon  their  swords.  Pukmf, 
inspired  with  revenre,  caused  the  dead  body  of  Cleo- 
menes to  be  flaved  and  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  hii 
mother  and  children  to  be  put  to  death. 

CLEON,  an  Athenian,  who,  though  oricinsOjft 
tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  (tf  ue  itat^ 
by  his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took  IVnui 
in  Thrace,  and  after  distinguishing  himself  in  »• 
vera!  engagements,  he  was  killed  at  Amphipolis.  in 
a  battle  with  Brasidas  the  Spartan  general,  421 
B.  C— A  general  of  Messenia,  who  disputed  with 
Aristodemus  for  the  sovereignty. 

CLEONICA,  a  yoong  virgin  of  Byiaatinai 
whom  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  invited  to  his  bed. 
She  waa  introduced  into  hia  room  when  he  «» 
asleep,  and  uiilnckily  overturned  a  bnnin|  Isisp 
which  was  by  the  sidie  of  the  bed.  Pansaaias  v» 
awakened  at  the  sudden  noise,  and  thinkiaa  it  M 
be  some  assaadn,  ha  seixed  his  sword,  and  killed 
Cleonica  before  he  knew  who  it  was.  Ckonici 
often  appeared  to  him,  and  he  waa  anzMM  lo  Bike 
a  proper  eziAation  tfr  bar  i 
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pLEONYMUS,  4  un  of  Gl«omme8  II.,  who 
«Mled  Pynhos  to  his  aMintance,  because  Areus  his 
brother's  son  had  been  preferred  to  him  in  the  suc- 
cession; but  the  measure  was  unpopular^  and  even 
tlM  women  united  to  rep^  the  foreign  priaee.  His 
vHe  was  unfhithful  to,  his  bed;  and  committed 
mdultery  with  Acrotatns.-— A  general  who  assisted 
the  Tarenfines,  and  was  conquered  by  Amilius  the 
Roman  consul.— A  person  so  cowardly  that  CUon^mo 
timidigr  became  proTerbial. 

CLEOPATRA,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wo^ 
men  of  antiquity,  was  eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  king  of  Egypt    On  his  death,  B.  G.  51, 
ike   bequeathed  his  crown  to  her,  then  seventeen 
yean  of  age,  in  conjunctian  with  her  brother  Ptolemy, 
who  was  younger,  directing  thom,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  family,  to  be  joined  in  marriage. 
The  ministers  of  young  Ptolemy,  however,  deprived 
Cleopatra  of  her  share  in  the  royalty,  and  expelled 
her  from  the  kingdom.    She  retired  to  Syria,  and 
there  raised  an  army,  with  whi6h  she  approached 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt    This  was  during  the  civil 
wnr  between  Gssar  and  Pompey,  and,  when  the 
former,  after  the  death  of  his  rival,  came  to  Alex- 
andria, as  guardian  of  the  crown  of  Egypt,  Gleopa- 
tra,  by  her  diarms,  so  wrought  upon  him,  that  he  made 
a  decree  in  her  Ikvour.  The  Alexandrine  war  which 
followed  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians, 
whose  young  king  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.   Gasar 
shen  caused  Cleopatra  to  marry  a  younger  brother, 
also  named  Ptolemy,  and,  at  length  tore  himself 
from  Cleopatra,  who  had  given  him  a  son  named 
CflMarion,  and  followed  his  fate  at  Rome.    After 
his  departure,  Cleopatra  reigned  without  molesta- 
tion ;  and  when  her  brother  and  husband  had  attained 
his  fourteenth  year,  the  age  of  majority,  she  re- 
moved the  competitor  by  poison,  and  thenceforth 
eccupied  the  ^rone  of  Egypt  alone.   She  displayed 
her  regard  for  the  memory  of  Cassar  by  refusmg  to 
^oin  the  party  of  his  assassins,  though  threatened 
bj  Cassius ;  and  she  sailed  with  a  fleet  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  triumvirs,  but  was  obliged  by  a  storm 
to  return  to  Egypt    After  the  battle  of  Philipni, 
Antony  visiting  Asia  in  order  to  pillage  that  wealthy 
province,  on  the  .pretext  that  Cleopatra  had  fur- 
nished some  supplies  to  Cassius,   summoned  the 
queen  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus  in  Gilicia. 
Cleopatra  saQed  to  meet  him,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cydnus ;  and  her  voyage  along  that  liver  has  fur- 
nished a  subject  for  the  most  florid  description  to 
poets  and  historians.    The  consequence  of  tnis  stu- 
died and  volaptaoufl  presentation  was  such  as  she 
expected.     Antony  became  her  captive;  and  the 
impression  she  made  by  her  elegance  and  splen- 
dour, she  secured  and  improved  by  the  durable 
charms  of  her  society.    **  Her  beauty  (says  Plu- 
tarch) was  neither  transcendent  nor  beyond  rivalry; 
but  it  derived  force  from  her  wit,  and  from  a  fksci- 
aating  manner,  which  was  absolutely  irresistible. 
Her  voice   was    delightfully  melodious,  and  was 
capable  of  all  the  variety  of  modulation  belonging 
to  a  musical  instiument    She  spoke  most  lan- 
guages, and  seldom  employed  an  interpreter  in  hei 
answers  to  foreign  ambassadors.    She  herself  gave 
audience  to  the  Ethionians,  the  Troglodytes,  the 
Hebrews,  Arabians,    Syrians,  Modes,    and  Par- 
thians."    She  could  converse  on  all  topics  grave 
ud  gay,  and  could  put  on  any  humour  according 
to  the  purpose  of  the  moment.    Discovering  that 
AatOQ^r  ^0  jk  coarseness  of  taste,  contracted  from 


his  military  habits,  she  often  assumed  the  sportive 
and  hoydenish  character,  qind  gamed,  hunted, 
raked,  and  drank  with  him.  She  continually  planned 
new  scenes  for  his  amusement,  and  scrupled  not  to 
sacrifice  all  the  decorums  of  sex  and  rank  in  order 
to  suit  herself  to  his  Titiated  inclinations.  Ha- 
bitually she  was  luxurious,  and  boundlessly  profuse^ 
Her  temper  was  imperious  and  cruel,  and  she 
abused  her  influence  over  Antony  to  the  worst  pur- 
poses. At  her  request,  assassins  were  sent  to  Mile- 
tus, who  murderM  her  younger  sister,  Arsinoe,  in 
the  very  temple  where  she  hu  taken  reftige ;  and 
she  scrupled  no  act  of  injustice  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  ner  dominions.  The  public  evento  attend- 
ing her  connexion  with  Antony  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  that  triumvir,  and  a  slight 
notice  of  them  will  now  suffice.  After  he  had  spent 
a  winter  with  her  in  Alexandria,  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  married  Octavia,  but  Cleopatra's  charms 
soon  drew  him  back  to  Egypt ;  and  when  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  sent 
for  her  into  Syria,  where  she  made  him  odious  by 
the  cruelties  and  oppressions  she  urged  him  to 
practise.  After  his  return,  he  bestowed  upon  her 
many  provinces,  by  which  he  greatly  displeased  the 
Roman  people.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Antony  and  Octavianus,  Cleopatra  accom- 
panied Antony,  and  she  brought  a  fleet  of  sixty 
ships  to  his  navy.  It  was  by  her  persoasion  that 
the  deciding  battle  was  fought  by  sea  at  Actium, 
where  she  headed  her  own  fleet,  but  her  courage 
was  unequal  to  the  conflict  Betaming  to  Alex- 
andria, slie  put  to  death  aU  whom  she  suspected  of 
disaffection  to  her ;  and  she  undertook  tne  extrup 
ordinary  project  of  drawing  her  ships  across  the 
isthmus  of  Sues  into  the  Red  Sea,  in  order  to 
convey  herself  and  treasures  to  some  remote  land, 
in  ease  of  being  expelled  from  Effvpt;  but  the  ships 
were  destroyed  by  the  Arabs.  By  her  arts  she  oo- 
tained  a  reconciliation  with  Antony,  and  they 
pursued  their  usual  course  of  voluptuousness  till  the 
approach  of  Octavianus*  She  joined  Antony  in  a 
public  attempt  to  treat  with  the  victor,  at  the  same 
time  giving  her  ambassadors  private  instructions 
for  negotiating  with  him  separately.  Hoping  to 
secure  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  herself  and  chil- 
dren, she  promised  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Octa- 
vianus,  and  as  a  pledge  for  the  performance,  she 
delivered  up  to  him  the  important  city  of  Pelusium 
By  way  of  security  against  any  sudden  danger,  she 
caused  her  most  valuable  effiscts  to  be  removed  to  a 
high  and  strong  tower  which  fche  had  erected  near 
the  temple  of  Isis»  and  she  conveyed  thither  a 
-lantity  of  aromatic  woods  and  combustibles,  under 
le  pretext  of  an  intention  to  consume  herself  and 
her  riches  in  a  funeral  pile,  should  the  enemy  gain 
possession  of  Alexandria.  Thus  she  lulled  the 
suspicions  of  Antony,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
kept  Octavianus  in  respect,  through  fear  of  losing 
her  person  and  treasures,  with  which  he  greatly 
desirad  to  decorate  his  triumph.  After  the  last  de- 
feat of  Antony>  she  retired  into  her  tower,  and  shut 
herself  up ;  and  when  he  gave  himself  his  death's 
wound,  he  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  ^e  tower,  and 
drawn  up  by  Cleopatra  and  her  women.  A  most 
tender  scene  ensued,  in  which  her  feelings  were 
probably  sincere ;  and  her  lover  had  the  consolation 
of  dying  in  her  arms.  It  does  not  appear  that  she 
fonned  any  immutable  resolution  of  dying  with 
hifii,  but  rather  that  she  reserved  avohintary  death 
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as  the  last  expe«li«nt  for  avoiding  the  disgrace  of 
being  led  in  triumph.  When  Proculeius  surprised 
her  in  the  tower,  she  attempted  to  stab  herself,  but 
he  prevented  the  stroke.  She  was  suffered  to  inter 
Antony,  which  she  performed  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. She  afterwards  attempted  to  captivate 
Octavianus ;  but  either  the  decay  of  her  charms, 
or  the  coldness  of  his  temper,  rendered  the  design 
abortive.  She  had,  however,  gained  the  heart  of 
Coraelius  Dolabella,  an  intimate  friend  of  Octa- 
vianus,  who  gave  her  secret  information  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  conqueror.  When  she  was  informed 
by  him  that  orders  were  given  for  embarking  her 
for  Rome,  she  resolved  no  longer  to  delay  her  pre- 
meditated purpose.  The  poison  of  a  smaill  serpent 
called  an  asp,  which  is  said  to  induce  a  kind  of 
lethargy  without  pain,  was  the  fatal  application ; 
and  the  guards  who  were  sent  to  secure  her  person, 
found  her  lying  dead  on  a  golden  couch,  dressed  in 
her  royal  robes,  with  one  of  the  women  dead  at  her 
feet,  and  another  just  expiring.  The  victor,  though 
disappointed,  buried  her  with  great  pomp,  and  laid 
her  in  the  same  tomb  with  Antony.  She  was  in  her 
thirty-ninth  year  when  she  died ;  and  she  left  two 
sous  and  a  daughter  by  Antony,  besides  her  son  by 
CflBsar,  whom  Ocuvtanus  put  to  death  as  a  kind  of 
rival  in  hie  inheritance.  With  her  terminated  the 
family  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  the  monarchy  of 
Egypt,  which  thenceforth  was  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province.  Cleopatra  was  an  object  of 
great  dread  and  abhorrence  to  the  Roman  people, 
who  detested  her  as  the  occasion  of  Antony's  di- 
vorce  from  Octavia,  and  of  the  subsequent  civil 
war,  and  apprehended  that  her  lover,  if  victorious, 
would  bring  her  as  his  wife  and  queen  to  Rome. 
—Other  i£gyptian  and  Syrian  princesses  of  the 
name  of  Cleopatra  are  mentioned  in  history,  who 
are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  enormity  of  their 
crimes. 

CLEOSTRATUS,  a  youth  devoted  to  be  sacri- 
ficed  to  ft.  serpent,  among  the  Thespians,  fcc^An 
ancient  philosopher  and  astronomer  of  Tenedos, 
about  &42,  B.  C.  He  first  found  the  constellations 
of  the  zodiac,  and  reformed  the  Greek  calendar. 

CLERC  (Sbrastian  le),  an  eminent  engraver 
and  designer,  was  bom  in  Metz  in  1637,  and  died 
in  1714.  He  early  learned  the  art  of  design  und«r 
his  father,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  studies  of 
geometry,  perspective,  fortification,  and  architec- 
ture, and  the  practice  of  engraving.  He  came  to 
Paris  in  1665,  and  in  1668  the  minister  Colbert 
gave  him  an  apartment  in  the  Gobelins,  and  a 
loyal  pension.  In  1672  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academv  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  in  which  he 
was  made  professor  of  geometry  and  perspective  in 
1680.  Under  the  mimstry  of  Louvois  he  was  em- 
ployed to  draw  the  designs  and  make  the  engravings 
of  the  historical  medals  of  Louis  XIV. ;  in  1693  he 
obtained  the  brevet  of  engraver  in  ordinary  to  the 
king;  and  in  1706  the  papal  nuncio  Gualterio 
created  him  a  Roman  knight,  according  to  a  power 
he  had  received  from  Clement  XI.  Le  Clerc  ranks 
very  high  among  the  masters  in  his  profession,  on 
account  of  a  brilliant  imagination  regulated  by 
good  taste,  an  extreme  facility  in  varying  subjects, 
even  the  most  similar,  a  correctness  of  outline,  an 
elegance  and  dignity  of  expression,  and  a  beauty 
of  execution,  equally  proper  for  landscape,  figures, 
ornaments,  arclutecture,  &c.  He  was  likewise  a 
wriur,  and  pablishe4  soum  works  on  geometrv. 


perspective,  and  architecture ;  of  thew  the  prioc^al 
was,  "A  Treatise  on  Aichitectnre," 2  vols.  4ta. 
1714. 

CLERC  (Daniel  lb),  an  eminent  medical 
writer,  bom  at  Geneva  in  1652,  was  the  eldest  warn 
of  Stephen  le  Clerc,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  me^ 
demy  of  that  city.  Daniel  studied  medicine  wt 
Paris  and  Montpeilier,  took  his  doctor**  defTce  wt 
Valence  in  1672,  and  returning  to  his  native  plact; 
married,  and  practised  as  a  physician  with  fcreal 
success.  With  his  professional  studies  he  jened 
those  of  polite  literature,  and  attained  great  knew- 
ledge  in  Greek  and  Latin  antiquities,  and  the  sci- 
ence of  medals.  On  becoming  member  of  the 
council  of  state  in  1704,  be  withdrew  froaa  the 
practice  of  physic,  and  died  in  1728.  The  ivsiti 
which  have  made  him  known  are,  "BibUolheca 
Anatomica,  sen  recens  in  Anatomia  inTeatoraa 
index  locupletissimus,**  2  vols.  foL ;  this  he  cos- 
posed  in  conjunction  with  J.  James  Maiiget:  tha 
first  edition  appeared  in  1685,  and  the  second,  ea- 
larged  and  corrected,  1699 ;  '*  Histoire  de  In  Ms- 
dicine,"  Geneva  16%,  8vo.  Amsterdam  1723^  4ta. 
and  *'Historia  naturalis  et  medica  latonun  la- 
bricorum  intra  hominem  et  alia  animalin  na«ccn- 
tium,"  &c.  Geneva,  1715,  4(o.  He  also  printed  a 
reply  to  Freind*s  criticisms  in  the  Biblioth.  ancieoBs 
et  modeme. 

CLERC  (John  lb),  one  of  the  most 
scholars  and  critics  of  his  age,  brother  to 
ject  of  the  preceding  article,  was  bom  sit  Genets 
in  1657.  He  displayed  at  a  very  earlv  age  an  an- 
common  ardour  for  study,  and  had  read  siu  the  beat 
Latin  and  Greek  authors  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
when  he  commenced  his  philosophical  stadies  under 
Professor  Cbouet  He  aiterwards  studied  theobay, 
and  Hebrew,  and  on  his  return  from  GrenaUsv 
where  he  was  preceptor  to  the  son  of  M.  Saiasin  da 
la  Pierre,  received  ordination  at  Geneva  for  tha 
office  of  a  minister,  but  without  attaching  himislf  to 
any  particular  church.  He  made  use  of  his  libcfty 
in  visiting  Saumur,  Paris  and  London,  where  m 
preached  several  times  in  French  at  the  Walloon 


He  fixed  entirely  in  that  country  in  1684,  beiag 
chosen  professor  of  philosophy,  beUet-lettrn,  an! 
Hebrew,  in  the  Remonstrant-college  at  Amsterdam, 
which  post  he  (held  as  long  as  he  lived.  Here  he 
commenced  that  laborious  career  as  an  author  which 
has  procured  him  so  much  reputation  in  the  repab- 
lic  of  letters,  but  which  also  involved  him  in  fre- 
quent controversy,  and  exposed  him  to  much  enmitr 
and  calumny.  He  continued  to  write  and  teach 
till  1728,  when  an  attack  of  the  palsy  conaideraMv 
injured  his  faculties.  A  second  attack  in  1732  af- 
most  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech ;  and 
thenceforth  he  lived  in  a  state  of  childhood,  till  his 
death,  in  1736.  Le  Clerc  gave  particular  oJbnce 
by  offering  different  explanations  of  several  of  tha 
prophesies  in  the  Old  Testament  supposed  to  rcgaid 
the  Messiah,  and  by  attempts  to  account  in  a  natu- 
ral manner  for  several  of  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures :  yet  his  writings  have  been  highly 
valued  for  their  learning  and  sound  argument  by  all 
but  bigots.  Jortin  and  Lardner  frequently  refer  to 
them,  and  they  cannot  be  neglected  oy  the  modem 
student  of  theology.  His  works  are  so  nnmeraos 
that  we  shall  only  mention  some  of  the  princ^ 
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_.i:— "Bibliothlqne  Uxuvenelle  tt  Historique," 
ftom  1686  to  1693, 25  toIs.  Timo. ;  systems  of  Lo^ic, 
Ontology,  and  Pnenmatolognr,  1692,  and  of  Physics, 
1695;  **  Ars  Critica,"  2  vols.  1697,  2  toU.  12mo., 
1712,  1730;  **  Panhasiana»  ou  Pens^es  diverses 
tnrdct  Mati^rat  de  Critique,  d'Histoire,  de  Morale, 
•t  de  Politique,"  1  vol.  1699 ;  2  vols.  1702 ;  "  His- 
toire  de«  ProTinees-Unies  des  Pays-Bas,"  3  toIs. 
fot  1723—28 ;  besides  Translations  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  (the  Old  in  Latin,  the  New  in 
French),  with  commentaries ;  and  an  account  of  his 
own  life  and  works  in  1711. 

CLERCK  (Charlbs),  a  Swedish  entomologist, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  Linnaeus,  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Upsal,  published 
at  Stockholm,  in  1757,  a  work  entitled  '*  Aranei 
Suecici."  An  English  translation  of  this  book,  with 
additions  by  Mr.  Martyn,  was  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Aranei,  or  the  Natural  History  of  Spiders," 
London  1793,  4to.  Another  entomological  produc- 
tion of  Clerck  is  his  "  Icones  Insectorum  rariorum," 
ftc  1759,  4to. 

CLERMONT  (Tonnerb).    See  Tonnbbb. 

CLESIDES,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276  years 
before  Christ,  who  revenged  the  injuries  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Queen  Stratonice,  by  representing  her 
in  the  arms  of  a  fisherman.  However  indecent  the 
painter  might  represent  the  queen,  she  was  drawn 
with  such  personal  beauty,  tnat  she  preserved  the 
piece,  and  liberally  rewarded  the  artist 

CLEVELAND  (John),  a  popular  poet  in  the 
leiffn  of  Charles  I.,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
Leicestershire,  and  was  born  at  Loughborough  in 
1613.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  and  St,  JohnV 
coUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  officiated  as  one  of 
thetuton^  and  occupying  the  post  of  rhetoric  reader. 
The  inspirer  of  his  English  verse  seems  to  have  been 
party,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  poetical 
chamj^n  of  the  royal  cause  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war.  Going  to  join  the  king  at  Oxford, 
he  was»  in  his  absence,  ejected  from  his  fellowship  at 
Cambridge;  and  though  afterwards  made  judge-ad- 
vocate in  the  garrison  of  Newark,  the  capture  of 
that  fortress  deprived  him  of  all  regular  support. 
Being  arrested  in  1665,  he  was  for  some  time  kept 
a  prisoner  at  Yarmouth,  till  he  was  set  at  liberty 
by  the  protector,  in  consequence  of  a  well-drawn 
petition,  in  which  Cleveland  skilfully  dwells  upon 
the  topics  proper  to  excite  Ihvour  and  commisera- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  he  avows  bis  former 
Siinciples.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  in  Lon- 
on,  where  he  met  with  a  generous  patron,  and  was 
much  admired  and  caressed  by  the  loyalists,  whose 
eonrivial  clubs  he  frequented.  He  died  in  cham- 
bers at  Gray's  Inn  in  1658,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  splendid  intermeuL  Cleveland's  poetry  was  of 
that  class  which  Dr.  Johnson  (after  Dryden)  has 
named  the  metaphyticai,  abounding  in  turns,  con- 
ceits, and  illusions;  but  he  was  far  from  the  head 
of  his  class,  and  wrote  chiefly  upon  temporary  topics. 
The  poem  by  which  he  is  b<»t  known,  is  a  satire 
entitled  "  The  Rebel  Scots." 

CLIFFORD  (George),  third  eari  of  Cumber- 
land, a  nobleman  distinguished  for  his  martial  spirit, 
uid  particularly  for  his  naval  expeditions  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  EliEabeth,  was  born  at  Brougham- 
castle  in  Westmoreland  in  1558.  He  was  educated 
at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  under  Whitgift,  after 
Wards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  followed  the 
tot  of  his  genius  in  making  mathematics  the  chief 


object  of  bis  study.  He  was  likewise  peculiarly  ad- 
dicted to  the  manly  exercises  of  his  chivalrous  age» 
and  excelled  all  the  nobility  of  that  time  in  tilu, 
tournaments,  and  field  sports,  at  which  he  displayed 
equal  magnificence  and  dexterity.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  was  the  perpetual  champion  of  bis  mistress, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  graciously  honoured  him 
with  a  glove  drawn  from  her  own  arm,  which  he 
wore  on  solemn  days  on  the  front  of  his  high-crown- 
ed hat.  The  active  part  of  his  life,  however,  was 
filled  with  more  serious  adventures.  Partly  through 
patriotic  ardour,  and  partly  from  a  predatory  spirit, 
several  enterprising  characters  of  that  time  engaj^ed 
in  expeditions  against  the  rich  commerce  and  foreign 
settlements  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  no  one  pursued 
this  course  with  more  couraee  and  perseverance 
than  the  earl  of  Cumberland.  After  being  dis- 
tinguished in  the  English  fleet  sent  against  the 
Spanish  armada,  the  queen  granted  him  a  commis- 
sion to  proceed  on  a  voyage  to  the  South-sea ;  and 
lent  him  a  vessel  of  the  royal  navy  for  his  admiral- 
ship.  His  first  attempt,  in  the  autumn  of  1588, 
was  rendered  abortive  by  storms  and  contrarv  winds, 
nor  were  the  two  subsequent  voyages  which  he 
made,  though  attended  with  some  privateering  suc- 
cess, on  the  whole  prosperous.  He  sailed  to  the 
same  parts,  in  1591,  with  a  small  fleet  of  his  own, 
and  in  conjunction  with  some  other  English  ships, 
took  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  a  rich  carrack 
valued  at  £150,000.  In  1593  he  sailed  again,  with 
two  ships  of  the  royal  navy  and  four  others.  He 
had  a  fortunate  cruise,  and  took  some  valuable 
prizes,  but  falling  ill,  he  himself  returned  to  En- 
gland, having  first  dispatched  three  of  his  ships  to 
the  West  Indies.  These  pillaged  the  pearl-fishery 
at  Margarita,  visited  the  Spanish  main,  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  and  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  where 
they  made  some  captures  and  raised  contributions. 
Before  their  return,  the  earl  with  some  other  adven- 
tures  had  fitted  out  another  fleet  for  the  Azores, 
which  undertook  various  bold  enterprises,  but  oa 
the  whole  did  more  damage  than  it  received  benefit. 
In  1535  the  earl,  having  built  a  ship  of  his  own  of 
900  tons,  the  largest  hitherto  sent  to  sea  by  an  En- 
glish subject,  and  prepared  three  others  to  accent 
pany  it,  meant  to  proceed  in  person  on  another  ex- ' 
pedition^  but  was  prevented  by  a  command  from  the 
queen.  His  ships,  however,  sailed  under  another 
commander,  and  made  a  cruise  to  the  Azores,  and 
the  Spanish  coast,  but  met  with  little  success.  In 
the  next  year  he  obtained  permission  to  sail  himself 
in  his  great  ship  (named  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ih^ 
Scourge  of  Malice),  accompanied  with  some  smaller 
ones,  but  a  storm  obliged  him  to  return  soon  after 
he  had  cleared  the  channel  His  last  and  most 
considerable  expedition  took  place  in  1598.  With  a 
fleet  composed  of  his  great  ship  and  nineteen  others, 
cbiefly  fitted  out  at  his  own  charge,  he  proceeded 
in  person  to  the  West  Indies.  He  first  touched  at 
the  Canaries,  and  then,  after  mustering  at  the  Vir- 
gin Isles,  he  sailed  to  Porto  Rico,  the  principal  town 
of  which  island  he  attacked  with  about  1000  soldiers, 
and  took,  together  with  its  strong  fort  of  Mora. 
This  place  he  intended  to  keep,  as  a  key  to  all  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  and  a  proper  station  for  inter- 
cepting their  rich  commerce ;  but  the  loss  of  four 
or  five  hundred  men  by  the  dysentery  caused  him 
to  abandon  his  design.  Carrying  off  all  the  valua- 
ble effects  of  the  town,  with  a  quantity  of  pearl 
which  fell  into  his  hands,  he  saued  homewards; 
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where,  after  a  tedious  voyage  and  varioui  diiap. 
pointmenta,  be  arrived,  having  lost  tome  of  hit  Tee- 
eels  by  shipwreck,  and  above  700  men  by  disease 
tad  the  sword,  and  bringing  back  very  inadequate 
returns  for  his  vast  expenses.  Snch  cusasters  were 
HMrited,  perhaps,  by  expeditions  which  seem  to  have 
been  merely  privateering  or  phindering  adventures, 
and  will  scarcely  justify  the  title  of  heroical,  which 
has  been  liberally  bestowed  on  this  nobleman. 
They  were  far  from  benefitting  the  fortune  of  the 
earl,  who,  in  these  expeditions,  and  in  tilting,  horse- 
racing,  and  other  expensive  pursuits,  wasted  much 
of  the  estates  he  received  from  his  ancestors.  He 
was  bv  no  means  a  kind  husband  to  his  lady,  the 
third  aaughter  of  Fiancii^  earl  of  Bedford,  whom  he 
aufiered  to  languish  in  poverty  and  neglect.  He 
died  at  the  Savoy  in  1605,  and  was  buriwl  at  Skip- 
ton  in  Yorkshire.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  who 
-was  the  celebrated  Anne,  countets  of  Dorset,  Pem- 
broke, and  Montgomery.  This  ladv,  who  was  bom 
in  1589,  and  married  successively,  Lord  Buckhurst, 
and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  built  two  hospitals,  and 
erected  or  repaired  seven  churches,  but  is  more  cele* 
brated  for  a  spirited  reply  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, 
•eeretaij  of  state,  aner  the  Restoration;  on  his 
presuming  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  her  borough 
of  Appleby :  **  I  have  been  bullied,'*  she  writes,  **  by 
■n  usurper;  I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court;  but 
I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject;  your  mas 
shan't  stand." 

CLIFFORD  (Thomas  Lord),  treasurer  of  En- 
gland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  one  of  the 
king's  council  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cab€U. 
He  was  created  a  baron  in  1672,  and  shortly  after- 


wards, for  advising  the  king  to  shut  up  the  exche- 
fluer,  was  made  lord  higb-treasarer  His  language, 
however,  in  Parliament  was  so  indecently  offensive 


that  Charles  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him  from  his  of- 
fice, in  June,  1673.  He  died  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember, of  the  stone. 

CLINB  (HxNaT  F.  R.  S.),  an  emittent  surffeon 
and  lecturer  on  anatomy,  who  died  in  Lincoln's-Inn- 
fields,  London,  Januaiy  2,  1827,  aged  seventy-six. 
He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  surgeons  at  St 
Thomas's-hospital,  Southwark,  where  he  gave  lec- 
tures on  anatomy  and  surgery  during  the  winter 
season,  to  a  numerous  class  of  pupils*  He  was  one 
of  the  most  skilfVil  operators  of  his  day. 
^  CLIN  IAS,  a  Pythagorean  phibsopher  and  musi- 
cian, 520  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

CLINTON  (Sir  HxNav),  an  English  officer, 
who  terved  in  America  during  the  war  of  the  inde- 
pendence, and  succeeded  Sir  William  Howe  as 
commander-in-chief.    He  was  afterwatds  appointed 

fovemor  of  Limerick,  and  he  died  in  tne  year 
795,  when  he  had  been  recently  made  governor  of 
Gibraltar.  He  published  narratives  relative  to  his 
conduct  daring  part  of  his  command  of  the  king's 
troops  in  MoiSi  America,  and  other  exculpatory 
pamphlets. 

CLiNTON  (Gxorsb),  an  American  statesman 
and  military  officer,  bom  in  1739,  served  under 
General  Amherst  at  the  taking  of  fort  Frontenac 
ttom  the  French ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Canada 
ha  became  a  student  of  law  at  New  York.  He  sat 
in  the  congress  in  1775 ;  and  resuming  the  military 
profession,  he  sarved  as  a  brigadier-general  against 
the  English;  when  he,  with  an  inferior  force,  pre- 
vented Sir  H.  Clinton  from  succouring  Bursoyne. 
After  peace  took  pbee,  ha  was  vice-president  of 


the  United  States;  aad  he  died  at 
April  23, 1812. 

CLINTON  (Db  Witt),  nephew  of  Geom  CH^ 
ton,  was  bom  March  2, 1765,  at  Litdo  Britain,  is 
Orange  County,  New  York.  He  was  edmcated  for 
the  bar,  and  in  1797  was  elected  a  member  ef  tb* 
legislature  of  New  York.  He  embmoed  the  dcw^ 
cratic  side,  and  became  major  of  New  York,  b«t 
was  obliged  in  1815  U>  retire  tnm  this  sitBatMa,  is 
consequence  of  the  party  poliiioa.  In  ISi7  ho  «w 
elected  governor  of  the  State,  also  in  IHVK  a^ 
again  in  1826.  He  died  Julv  14^  1628.  Ho  «w  a 
member  of  the  Kterary  ana  scientific  iaetitnfinna 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  honorary  memlier  ef 
many  of  the  learned  societies  of  Great  Biitaift  and 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

CLIO  (infabak)U8  history),  thefintoftfaemsi^ 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne.  Sko  pnmded 
over  hietorv,  and  is  represented  crowned  witb 
laurels,  holding  in  one  hand  a  tntnfo^  and  a  bask 
in  the  other. 

CLIS80N  (Olivsb  dx),  a  celebnted  com- 
mander,  and  constable  of  Fiance,  waa  the  ana  of  n 
gentleman  of  Britanny ;  and  being  bronght  op  with 
John,  Count  of  Montfort,  he  fought  oa  his  ssdo 
against  Charles  of  Bbis  at  the  battle  of  Aurai  in  13M» 
and  would  not  quit  the  field,  thongh  he  loat  as  oyo 
from  the  push  of  a  lance.  He  afterwaida  oafagad 
in  the  service  of  Charles  Y.  of  Franco^  fader  lbs 
famous  Constable  du  Gnesdin,  who  wuiiit  Una  Us 
brother  in  arms.  He  distinguished  himaalfeavaxians 
occasions  against  the  English,  undraioadaodiarfM* 
tatioB,  that  on  the  death  of  Dn  Guosdin,  C^nlas  VL 
conferred  upon  him  the  high  office  of  coBStable  In 
1380.  He  commanded  the  van-guard  in  the  battle  ef 
Rosebeck  fought  in  1382,  against  the  revolted  Pleaa- 
ings,  who  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Being 
sent  into  Britanny  in  1387,  the  duko  of  tbat  pre- 
vince,  taking  advantage  of  the  disordered  etaia  ef 
France,  seiwd  upon  Clisson,  with  whom  ba  waa 
greatly  offended,  threw  him  into  prieon,  and  nRMO 
than  once  in  his  passion  ordered  him  to  be  pait  to 
death ;  but  his  orders  were  disobeyed,  and  at  haiglb 
he  liberated  him  after  exacting  a  heavy  nneaa. 
After  the  constaUe^s  retam  to  France^  Peter  da 
Craon,  who  imputed  to  him  the  disgrace  be  bad 
undergone  fer  some  criminal  practices,  attacked 
him  with  a  band  of  assassins  ene  nigliA  aa  ho  *»• 
turned  from  conrt,  and  left  him  for  dM  with  ^ttf 
wounds.  Clisson,  however,  recovered  froaa  all  h& 
wounds  in  a  short  time,  and  the  king  oKertcd  bas- 
self  with  vigour  in  the  punishment  of  the  aseaesias. 
When  the  king's  unfortunate  insanity  threw  tibo 
management  of  his  aflhirs  into  the  banda  of  tbo 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry,  Clisson  was  deprived 
of  all  his  posts,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  baaiab- 
ment,  and  large  fines.  He  retired  into  Britaaay, 
and  defended  his  possessions  there  againat  bis  aid 
enemy  the  duke  with  such  RMrit,  that  the  duke  waa 
glad  to  make  an  aocommooataon  with  bimi.  Tbla 
was  followed  by  a  sincere  reconediation ;  and  tbo 
duke  gave  the  strongest  testimoaj  to  the  ^ 


Clisson's  character,  by  leaving  ban  tbo  goasdiaa- 
ship  of  his  children  at  his  death.  How  fhittilaUy  ha 
was  disposed  to  ttUtBl  the  duties  of  bis  tiast  will  a^ 
pear  firom  the  following  incident :  as  ho  lay  sicb  m 
bed,  his  daughter,  the  countess  of  Feathievre^  wbo 
had  married  the  dnke's  competitor,  piopoead  to  bar 
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■t  this  infamoui  dengn,  that  he  seized  a  javeiin 
which  stood  by  him,  and  threw  it  after  her,  while  she 
Had  down  stairs  in  soch  haste  as  to  fall  and  break 
her  thigh.    Clissoo  died  soon  afterwards  in  1407. 

CLISTHENES,  an  Athenian,  a  man  of  abilities 
mod  ekM|uence,  was  at  the  head  of  the  AlcmsBonidn, 
or  dascendaats  of  Alcmsson,  at  the  time  when  the 
fiuaily  of  Pisistratus  possessed  themselves  of  the 
supreme  power  at  Athens.  He  was  the  principal 
cause  of  their  expulsion,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the 
damocracT,  B.C.  5J1.  ^lian  affirms,  that  he  also 
first  iatroauced  the  practice  of  banishing  by  ostra- 
cism,  and  was  the  first  who  suffered  under  his  own 
luws ;  other  authors  assign  to  it  an  earlier  origin. 
Clitthenes,  however,  was  certainly  banished  for  a 
time  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  Cleomenes, 
hang  of  Sparta,  and  was  restored  after  the  retreat 
of  that  pnnce  from  his  iovasion  of  Attica. 

CLITOMAGHUS,  a  philosopher  of  the  academic 
sect,  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  flourished  about 
140  B.  C.  He  was  named  A$drubal  in  his  own 
country,  and  there  commenced  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy ;  but  at  the  age  of  forty  he  went  to  Athens 
for  improvement,  and  became  a  hearer  of  Cameades, 
"whom  he  succeeded  in  the  academic  chair.  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  proof  of  his  proficience  in  knowledge, 
that  he  wrote  upwards  of  400  volumes.  At  an  ad- 
vanced age  he  was  seized  with  a  lethargic  disorder : 
and  though  he  recovered  in  some  degree,  he  said 
that  *'  the  love  of  life  should  cheat  him  no  longer," 
and  killed  himself.  In  morals,  he  established  a 
natural  alliance  between  virtue  and  pleasure ;  and 
he  was  a  professed  enemy  to  the  art  of  rhetoric,  as 
tendingto  deceive. 

CLITUS,  a  femiliar  friend  and  foster-brother  of 
Alexander.  Though  he  saved  the  king's  life  in  a 
bloody  battle,  yet  Alexander  killed  him  with  a 
javelin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  because  at  a  feast  he  pre- 
ferred tb«  actions  of  Philip  to  those  of  his  son. 

CLIVE  (Gatbxbinb),  an  excellent  actress,  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  'William  Raftiir,  and  bom  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  in  1711.  Her  first  appearance 
was  in  the  year  1728  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  in  the 
play  of  Mithridates,  the  part  she  performed  being 
that  of  Asmenes,  in  boy's  clothes.  She  was  received 
with  great  applause,  and  continuing  to  improve  in 
her  profession,  soon  became  a  popnUr  actress.  In 
1731  her  performance  of  Nell  m  the  Devil  to  Pay, 
fixed  her  reputation  as  tiie  greatest  performer  of  her 
time  in  that  species  of  character,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  sne  remained  without  a  rival.  In  1 732, 
she  united  herself  in  marriage  with  Mr.  Clive,  a 
barrister,  but  the  union  was  not  productive  of  hap- 
piness  to  either  party,  and  they  soon  agreed  to  se- 
parate. In  1 740  she  was  selected  to  play  in  Alfred, 
acted  at  Cliefden-house  before  the  prince  of  Wales ; 
and  in  the  same  year  represented  Celia  and  Portia, 
on  the  revivals  of  As  you  like  It,  and  The  Merchant 
of  Venice.  In  June  1741  she  went  to  Ireland,  and 
performed  a  short  time  in  Dublin.  In  1743  she  re- 
moved to  Covent  Garden  theatre ;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  of  1744  we  find  her  unemployed, 
and  publishing  a  pamphlet,  complaining  of  tne  ma- 
nager's  treatment  of  her,  under  the  tiUe  of  "  The 
Case  of  Mrs.  Clive  submitted  to  the  Public/*  8vo. 
The  differences  between  her  and  the  managers  seem 
to  have  been  accommodated  before  the  end  of  No- 
vember, as  ihe  then  appeared  again  at  Covent  Oar- 
den.  In  1745  she  returned  to  Drury  Lane,  at 
vhioh  theatn  she  oontinusd  until  1769^  in  which 


year  she  quitted  the  stage,  and  retired  to  a  small  but 
elegant  house  near  Strawberry-hill,  Twickenham, 
where  she  died,  December  6,  178Sr.  A  more  exten- 
sive  walk  in  comedy  than  that  of  Mrs.  Clive  can- 
not be  imagined ;  it  included  the  chambermaid  in 
every  varied  shape  which  art  or  nature  could  lend 
her ;  characters  of  whim  and  affectation,  from  the 
hifih-bred  Lady  Fanciful,  to  the  vulgar  Mrs.  Hei- 
delberg ;  country  girls,  romps,  hoydens  and  dowdies^ 
superannuated  faieauties,  viragoes  and  humourists. 

CLIVE  (RoBBRT),  Baron  of  Plassey,  a  very 
distinguished  character  in  the  history  of  the  modem 
English  transactions  in  the  East  Indies,  was  bom 
in  1725,  atStyche  in  Shropshire,  his  tether's  hmHy- 
seat  In  the  course  of.' his  school  education  he 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  for  a  bold  adventurous 
spirit,  which  seemed  to  pronounce  him  absolutely 
destitute  of  the  sense  of  fear;  whilst  his  negletit 
of  literary  exercises,  and  his  unmanageable  temper, 
caused  him  to  be  characterized  by  all  his  masters  at 
the  most  unlucky  boy  thev  had  ever  had  under  their 
care.  In  his  19th  year,  his  fkther  obtained  for  him 
the  place  of  a  writer  in  the  East  India  company's 
service,  and  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Madras,  be- 
fore his  impatient  temper  involved  him  in  a  quaml 
with  the  secretary  under  whom  the  writers  tarn 
placed,  in  which  he  appeared  so  much  in  the  wrongs 
that  the  governor  commandad  him  to  ask  pardon  of 
that  officer.  Clive  very  ungraciously  performed 
the  task ;  but  upon  being  civilly  invited  to  dinner 
by  the  secretary,  he  replied,  "  Mo,  sir ;  the  gover- 
nor did  not  command  me  to  dine  with  you."  The 
surrender  of  Madras  to  M.  delaBourdonayein  1746, 
made  all  the  company's  servants  their  prisoners; 
but,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  French  commander-in- 
chie(  M.  Dupleix,  to  ratify  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, the  English  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to 
break  their  parole,  and  Clive,  disguised  as  a  Moor, 
made  his  escane  with  some  others  to  the  fort  of  St. 
David's.  In  1747  he  (quitted  his  civil  employment 
for  the  military  profession,  in  which  he  soon  esta- 
blished  a  character  for  an  undaunted  resolution,  and 
attention  to  military  duties.  At  the  attack  of  a  fort 
belonging  to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  he  solicited  the 
command  of  the,  forlorn  hope ;  and  with  a  body  of 
thirty-fuur  British  and  700  sepoys  he  was  sent  to 
storm  the  breach.  The  sepoys  ran  at  the  first  fireu 
but  the  British  pushed  forwards,  and  were  arrived 
just  at  the  breach,  when  a  party  of  the  enemy's 
horse  rushed  upon  them  with  such  effect,  that  Clive 
with  three  others  alone  returned  alive.  The  whole 
column  of  European  troops  then  advanced,  Clive 
still  marching  in  the  first  division,  and  the  fort  was 
taken.    This  was  foUowed  by  a  peace  with  the  ra- 

i'ah ;  after  which,  Clive  returned  to  the  civil  esta- 
ilishment,  and  through  the  friendship  of  Major 
Laurence  obtained  the  lucrative  post  ox  commissary 
to  the  British  troops.  While  at  Madras,  he  was 
seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  which  so  much  affected 
his  spirits,  that  he  could  not  be  left  alone;  and 
though  he  recovered  his  bodily  strength,  the  effects 
on  his  mind  ever  after  continued,  so  as  to  render 
him  liable  to  great  depressions,  when  not  engaj^ 
in  some  active  pursuit  It  was  about  this  period 
that  M.  Dupleix  began  to  open  those  schemes  of 
territorial  acouisition  by  conquest,  which,  after 
elevating  the  French  interest  to  an  unprecedented 
height,  have  terminated  in  the  astonishing  power 
and  property  now  possessed  by  the  English  com- 
pany.  Dupleix,  taking  part  with  a  candidate  fbr  the 
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Bitbahship  of  the  Garnatic,  sacceeded  in  pUdng  him 
on  the  throne  on  condition  of  nominating  Cban- 
dasaheb  to  the  nabobship  of  ArcoL  By  this  succeu, 
he  had  obtained  a  large  grant  of  territory  for  the 
Freiych,  and  the  collection  of  all  the  revenues  in 
that  district  of  the  Hindoo  empire.  The  ostenta- 
tious insolence  with  which  the  French  performed 
their  charge,  roused  the  indignation  and  ri?^ry  of 
the  English,  and  occasioned  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
"between  the  nations  as  auxiliaries  to  their  respec- 
tive allies  among  the  Indian  princes.  The  English, 
were,  however,  worsted  in  every  attempt,  and  their 
destruction,  with  that  of  their  friend  Mahomed- 
Alli-Khan,  son  of  the  late  nabob  of  Arcot,  seemed 
fast  approaching,  when,  in  1 75 1,  Clive  re-assumed 
the  military  character,  under  a  captain's  commission. 
The  important  town  of  Tritchinopol^,  the  only  hope 
of  the  young  nabob,  being  then  invested  by  tne 
French  and  Chundasaheb's  troops,  Clive  proposed, 
as  the  sole  means  of  saving  it,  an  attack  upon  the 
city  of  Arcot  He  was  directed  to  march,  and  the 
boldness  of  the  attempt  caused  it  to  succeed  without 
resistance.  It  had  the  foreseen  effect  of  drawing 
off  the  enemy's  force  from  Tritchinopoly ;  for  the 
son  of  Chundasaheb,  with  a  numerous  annv  and 
French  engineers,  immediately  proceeded  to  tne  re- 
covery of  Arcot.  Clive  had  here  to  defend  a  ruiuaus 
fortress,  provided  with  very  few  cannon,  and  a  gar- 
rison of  fewer  than  500  men ;  he,  however,  held  out 
with  success,  and  on  being  relieved,  again  took  the 
Jlflld,  &ad  obtained  several  Vantages  over  the  enemy. 
After  he  had  assisted  Major  Laurence  in  relieving 
Tritchinopoly,  the  army  was  then  divided  into  two 
bodies,  and  the  command  of  one  was  given  to  Clive, 
though  a  junior  captain ;  for  the  native  troops,  upon 
whose  superstitious  feelings  his  repeated  success 
probably  operated,  declared  they  would  follow  no 
other  leader.  His  success,  at  length,  caused  Chun- 
dasaheb to  be  deserted  by  most  of  his  Indian  troops ; 
and  putting  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Tanjorine 
commander,  who  had  promised  to  convey  him  to 
tlie  French  camp,  he  was  treacherously  murdered. 
No  enemy  now  remaining  in  the  field,  Captain 
Clive  returned  to  Madras,  whence,  in  1753,  he  em- 
barked for  England,  for  the  recovery  of  his  ruined 
health.  He  was  received  by  the  East-India  com- 
pany with  every  mark  of  gratitude  and  esteem ;  and 
a  valuable  diamond-hilted  sword  was  voted  him, 
which  he  would  not  accept,  but  upon  the  condition 
that  Colonel  Laurence  should  receive  a  similar  pre- 
sent Clive  had  not  been  long  in  England  before 
he  was  solicited  by  the  company  to  take  the  post  of 
governor  of  St.  David's,  with  a  right  of  succession 
to  the  government  of  Madras.  On  his  acceptance 
of  the  offer,  they  procured  for  him  a  commission  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  king's  service,  with  the 
conduct  of  three  companies  of  the  royal  artillery, 
and  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  king's  troops. 
His  orders  were  to  join  the  Mahrattas  on  the  western 
coast  of  Hindostan,  and  with  them  to  attack  the 
French ;  but  finding  upon  his  arrival  at  Bombay 
that  peace  had  been  made  with  that  power,  he  en- 
gaged with  Admirals  Pocock  and  Watson j  in  an 
attack  upon  the  Pirate  Angria,  which  completely 
succeeded.  He  then  repaired  to  his  government  of 
St  David's ;  whence  he  was  soon  called  to  Madras, 
in  order  to  take  the  command  of  a  succour  to  be 
sent  tx)  Bengal,  where  the  Nabob  Surajah  Dowlah 
had  declared  against  the  English,  destroyed  their 
factories,   and  taken  Calcutta,  with  the  shocking 


circumstance  of  the  destmction  of  a  namber  of  cs^ 
tives  in  the  black4iiole.    In  December  1756^  CoIomI 
Clive  embarked  oa  board  Admiral  WalMn^  jqwa. 
dron,  which  proceeding  up  the  river  to  the  towB  eC 
Calcutta,  drove  out  the  enemy,  and  took  peMeieiett 
of  it    Clive  then  took  the  fieU  with  hie  Core*  ef 
700  Europeans  and  1200  Sepoys,  and  inferaDched 
himself  five  mUes  from  Calcutta.    The  nabob,  hear- 
ing of  the  recovery  of  that  city  by  the  Fiftgiish. 
marched  down  an  axmjr,  said  to  consist  of  Su/lOU 
horse  and  30,000  foot,  with  cannon  and   elepfaaali^ 
and  encamped  near  Calcutta.    This  formidsible  m»> 
tion  induced  Clive  to  send  proposals  for  peace;  aad 
as  they  were  haughtily  rejected,  he  detensuacd,  m 
the  only  chance  of  extricating  himself  boldly  Is 
attack  the  nabob's  camp  and  seize  his  caniw. 
With  the  aid  of  500  seamen  from  Watson's  m^ 
dron,  he  marched  in  the  nightrtime,  and  entered  ika 
camp  a  little  before  day-break,  and  though  such  was 
its  extent,  that  his  little  army  wasmore  than  two  boon 
in  passing  through  it;  the  alarm  and  destnctioti 
they  occasioned  was  so  great,  that  the  ncibob  neat 
day  sent  an  offer  of  terms  of  accommodalioa,  which 
produced  a  peace  highly  advantageous  to  the  cea- 
pany.     Colonel  Clive  then  marched  against  the 
French  settlement  of  Chandemagore,  which  he  took, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fleet    The  motual  injuzicB 
inflicted  and  sustained  between  Sarajah   Dowlah 
and  the  English,  being  such  as  rendered  a  coutiaa> 
ance  of  amity  almost  impossibly  the  politics  of  Clivs 
led  him  to  a  plan  of  dethroning  the  nabob,  and  its 
execution  was  intrusted   to  him  and  Mr.  Wattk 
One  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  nabob,  named 
Meer  Jaffier,  became  their  associate,  on  oonditiaa 
of  succeeding  to  his  master's  titles  and  dignity.    As 
it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  confidant  for  carryinf 
on  the  correspondence  between  Jaffier  and  the  En- 
glish, an  eminent  Gentoo  merchant,  named  Ooi^ 
chund,^was  engaged  for  the  purpose.     When  in  faU 
possession  of  the  secret,  knowing  that  the  lives  of 
Jaffier  and  of  Watts  were  in  his  hands,  he  demand- 
ed an  enormous  sum  for  his  services,  under  threats 
of  a  disclosure  of  the  whole  plot    The  ezpedicBt 
which,  on  this  critical  occasion,  suggested  itself  to 
the  mind  of  Colonel  Clive,  was  to  draw  up  a  double 
treaty,  in  one  of  which  the  stipulation  in  f&voar  ef 
Omichund's  demand  was  inserted,  in  the  othiir  it 
was  omitted.    Both  were  formally  signed,  but  the 
first  only  was  shown  to  the  Gentoo^  who,  in  fiUl  con- 
fidence of  English  good  faith,  perforined  his  pait 
with  punctuality.    The  nabob,  however,  entertaiaed 
some  suspicion  of  the  conspiracy  against  him ;  and 
having  obliged  Meer  Jaffier  to  swesur  fidelity,  caused 
him  to  join  his  army.    The  English,  who  had  ad- 
vanced in  expectation  of  Jaffier's  co-operation,  were 
now  in  a  dreadful  dilemma.    They  were  on  the  bank 
of  a  river,  and  should  they  cross  it  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  a  retreat,  in  case  of  failure,  would  be  iok- 
practicable.    In  this  juncture,  Clive  summoned  ths 
only  council  of  war  he  ever  called,  which  resolved 
that  the  river  should  not  be  crossed.      CUve  not- 
withstanding, determined  to  cross  it,  and  thnthj 
obtained  a  victory  which  was  decisive  of  the  com- 
pany's success  in  India.  This  was  the  famous  battk 
of  Plassey,  fought  by  him  with  3^200  men,  of  whom 
only  900  were   Europeans,  against  an  army  oC 
50,000  foot,  18,000  horse,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon. 
Meer  Jaffier,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  came  over 
at  the  close  of  the  action ;  and  the  rooted  nabob  fled 
to  his  capital,  and  was  soon  after  betrayed  and  pat  to 
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dnath.  When  the  affair  was  decided,  Omichund 
WM  infonaed  tliat  "  th^  red  paper  was  a  trick,  and 
lie  was  to  have  nothing."  £Le  tainted  at  the  intel- 
ligence, soon  after  showed  signs  of  derangement, 
and  died  within  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  a  state 
of  idiotism.  To  make  many  remarks  on  this  trans- 
action would  be  superfluous.  However  conform- 
able to  the  maxims  of  eastern  policy,  all  men  of 
honour  nmst  regard  it  as  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
memory  of  Clive,  and  on  the  English  character.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  that  the  equally  honest  and 
Irare  Admiral  Watson  refused  to  sign  the  fictitious 
treaty,  but  that  hi*  iignature  was  forged  to  it.  Clive 
now  entered  as  a  victor  into  MuxsJoabad,  a  city  so 
populous  that  its  inhabitants  might  have  destroyed 
the  small  army  of  English  with  stones  and  clubs. 
They  were  so  awed,  however,  by  superior  valour, 
that  they  offered  the  commander  large  sums  to  se- 
cure their  property,  which  he  refused,  thinking 
himself  bound  to  secure  it  without  a  bribe.  He 
however  accepted  a  present  of  £210,000  from  Meer 
Jaffier,  who  was  now  fixed  in  the  dignity  of  nabob. 
As  was  natural,  the  new  nabob  began  to  lay  a  plan 
of  governing  without  the  interference  of  the  En- 
glish, which  seems  to  have  been  considered  by 
them  as  a  heinous  crime.  Three  rebellions  which 
lose  against  him  compelled  him  to  call  in  their 
aid.  Clive  suppressed  two;  but  he  thought  it  best 
to  make  a  compromise  with  the  third  competitor, 
who  was  a  man  of  consequence,  and  might  prove 
a  useful  check  upon  the  nabob's  independence. 
Four  gentlemen  arriving  at  Calcutta  with  a  com- 
mission to  act  in  rotation  as  governors,  the  impo- 
licy of  such  an  appointment  appeared  so  evident, 
that  Clive  was  requested  by  the  council  to  su- 
persede it  by  taking  the  government  upon  himself; 
and  indeed  the  company  in  England  had  already 
conferred  that  post  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the 
battle  of  Plassev.  The  son  of  the  great  mogul  at 
this  time  formed  a  design  of  reducing  to  the  ancient 
dominion  of  that  power  the  now  independent  pro- 
vinces  of  Ihe  Hindoo  empire,  and  had  laid  siege  to 
Patna.  Governor  Clive  was  thereupon  hastily  sum- 
moned thither,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  siege, 
and  driving  the  invader  from  the  province.  A 
conjuncture  of  hazard  and  difficulty  soon  after  arose 
from  the  arrival  of  a  large  force  at  Bengal,  sent  by 
the  Dutch  governor  at  Batavia,  on  the  pretext  of 
reinforcing  the  garrisons  in  those  parts  bebnging 
to  the  Dutch  company.  As  there  were  strong 
reasons  to  suspect  that  it  had  been  invited  by  the 
nabob  himself  in  order  to  destroy  the  English  power, 
it  was  resolved  by  Clive  that  the  Dutch  should  not 
be  allowed  to  proceed  up  the  river ;  and  upon  their 
attempting  to  do  this  by  force,  and  landing  their 
troops,  Colonel  Ford  was  directed  to  attack  tJiem 
by  land,  while  three  of  the  company's  ships  were 
fitted  out  against  their  fleet.  Both  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded, though  much  inferior  in  strength.  The 
Dutch  land  and  sea  forces  were  almost  all  captured, 
and  a  speedy  conclusion  was  put  to  the  business  by 
a  treaty,  in  which  the  Dutch  agreed  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses, on  condition  of'the  restitution  of  their  pro- 
perty. These  striking  instances  of  good*  fortune 
and  able  conduct  in  Governor  Clive  procured  for 
him  the  dignity  of  omrah  from  Dehli,  and  a  grant 
by  Meer  Jaffier  of  a  revenue,  called  in  the  language 
of  the  country  a  iagheer,  consisting  of  £28,0(X)  per 
annum,  out  of  the  Quit- rents  payable  by  the  com- 
jpany  to  the  nabob  for  the  lands  they  held  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  Thus  rich  in  ftme, 
title,  and  property,  and  having  raised  the  affairs  ci 
the  company  from  the  brink  of  ruin  to  a  very  flou- 
rishing condition,  the  ^vemor  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived  in  1760.  He  was  welcomed 
home  by  the  public  applause  and  congratulation 
which  generally  wait  on  success,  without  any  rigo- 
rous scruaity  of  the  means  by  which  it  has  beea  ac- 
quired; and  in  1761  his  sovereign  conferred  upon 
him  the  dignity  of  an  Irish  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
"  ~'  Lord  Clive  had  not 
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long  been  absent  from  India,  before  the  seeds  of 
disorder  he  left  behind  him  ripened  into  action. 
Meer  Jaffier  did  not  well  agree  with  Mr.  Holwell, 
who  for  some  time  officiated  as  governor ;  and  on 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Yansittart,  a  project  of  trans- 
ferring the  nabobship  from  Jaffier  to  his  son-in  Jaw 
Cossim-Ally-Khan  was  put  into  execution.  With 
this  were  joined  such  shamcftil  monopolies  and 
usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  English  traders,  that 
the  nabob's  customs  were  annihilated,  and  the  na- 
tive merchants  were  ruined.  Unable  to  bear  this 
injustice,  the  new  nabob  declared  the  trade  of  the 
countr}'  free  for  all,  which  produced  a  resolution  in 
the  council  to  depose  him,  and  restore  Meer  Jaffier. 
It  was  put  into  execution ;  and  Cossim-Ally-Khan, 
after  a  temporary  success,  in  which  he  made  cap- 
tives of  the  English  at  Patna,  and  caused  them  to 
be  massacred,  was  obliged  to  take  reflige  with  Su- 
jah-ul  Dowlah,  the  nabob  of  Oude.  when  news 
arrived  in  England  of  these  changes  and  commo- 
tions, the  directors  of  the  company,  fearing  the 
ruin  of  their  affairs  in  Bengal,  turned  their  eyes 
upon  Lord  Clive  as  the  only  man  capable  of  re- 
storing  peace  and  prosperity ;  and,  after  much  con- 
tention among  themselves,  made  him  a  request  to 
take  upon  himself  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  and 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  that  province.  With 
this,  upon  their  acquiescence  with  the  terms  he 
proposed,  he  comphed ;  and  accordingly,  in  July 
17&4,  embarked  for  India,  having  first  been  created 
a  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  took  with  him  four 
friends,  whom  the  directors  gave  him  for  associates ; 
and  their  powers  were  so  extensive,  that  they  su- 
perseded all  other  authority  in  the  company's  set- 
tlements. Before  their  arrival.  Major  Adams  had 
changed  affairs  much  for  the  better,  by  totally  de- 
feating  Sujah-ul-Dowlah,  and  compemng  him  to 
sue  for  peace,  while  Cossim-Ally-Khan  was  obliged 
to  wander  about  as  a  fugitive.  Lord  Clive  had 
therefore  an  easy  task  in  settling  terms  of  agree- 
ment with  the  country  powers,  which  he  made 
highly  advantageous  for  the  company,  who  had,  in 
fiict,  the  disposal  of  all  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  deducting  only  £325,000  pay- 
able to  the  emperor.  He  found  it  a  more  arduous 
undertaking  to  reform  abuses  among  the  servants 
of  the  company  themselves;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  did  or  could  do  more  than  put  the  army 
establishment  upon  a  better  footing,  and  introduce 
some  regulations  into  the  conduct  of  the  private 
trade,  which,  however,  left  a  sufficient  opening  for 
fiiture  oppressions  of  the  poor  natives.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1767,  leaving  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  the  condition  of  powerftil  princes,  possessed 
of  vast  revenues,  to  which  prosperity  he  cannot  be 
denied  to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other 
single  person.  It  was,  therefore,  considered  by 
many  as  an  instance  of  national  ingratitude,  when, 
in  1773»  a  party  in  the  Hoofe  of  Commons,  tup. 
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ported  by  the  minifter,  nude  an  attack  upon  him 
b^  moving  a  resolution,  "  that  in  the  acquisition  of 
hu  wealth,  Lord  Clive  had  ahuwd  the  powers  with 
which  he  was  entrusted."  The  charges  brought 
forward  in  consequence  of  the  motion  had  a  very 
serious  aspect;  but  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wed- 
derbume  (afterwards  Lord  Loughborough  and  chan- 
cellor^, he  made  such  a  defence,  that  we  house  re- 
jectea  the  motion,  and  resolved  '*  That  Lord  Clive 
had  rendered  rreat  and  meritorious  services  to  his 
country:"  which  resolution,  it  may  be  observed, 
was  by  no  means  a  contradiction  to  the  motion. 
From  that  time  his  broken  health,  and  probably  his 
injured  peace  of  mind,  rendered  him  a  prey  to  the 
most  gloomy  depression  of  spirits,  under  the  morbid 
influence  of  which  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  and 
sufierinp  in  November  1774,  at  the  age  of  fifty. 
A  physiognomist  would  probably  have  judged  very 
ttntavonrStly  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
of  Liord  Clive.  He  had  a  most  remarkably  heavy 
brow,  which  gave  a  close  and  sullen  expression  to 
his  features.  He  was  indeed  of  a  reserved  temper, 
and  sparing  of  words ;  yet  it  is  said  that  he  unbent 
among  his  intimates,  and  gave  way  to  pleasantry 
and  jocularity.  It  was  a  real  advantage  to  him  that 
he  was  always  self-directed,  and  kept  his  decisions 
secret  In  the  relations  of  private  life  he  was  kind 
and  amiable,  and  fVeely  imparted  the  wealth  he 
had  acquired.  He  had  a  remarkable  talent  of  in- 
spiring confidence  into  thoee  under  hie  command, 
to  which  his  uncommon  intrepidity  and  presence 
of  mind  principally  contributed.  Lord  Chatham 
happily  characterized  him  as  **  a  heaven-bom  ge- 
neral, who,  without  experience,  surpassed  all  the 
officers  of  his  time."  He  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury  from  1760  to  his 
death,  but  rarely  spoke ;  yet  when  roused  to  exer- 
tion by  the  attack  made  upon  him,  it  is  said  that 
he  displayed  an  eloquence  seldom  surpassed.  By 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Maskclyne,  Esq., 
he  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

CL0DIU8  (PuBLius),  a  distinguished  name  in 
the  annals  of  partv  violence  and  profligacy,  was  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family,  wealthy  and  eloquent, 
but  from  his  youth  addicted  to  every  kind  of  de- 
bauchery. He  was  even  suspected  of  a  criminal 
intercourse  with  his  three  sisters,  one  of  whom  was 
the  wife  of  Lucullus.  He  served  under  that  com- 
mander in  Asia,  and  being  discontented  at  not  ob- 
taining the  military  rank  he  expected,  he  raised  a 
mutiny  in  the  army.  By  flattering  addresses  to  the 
troops,  he  gained  the  name  of  the  soldier's  friend ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  popularity  he  acquired  by 
courting  the  vulgar,  never  forsook  him.  In  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy,  he  took  part  with  the  se- 
nate, and  soon  after  mad^  himself  notorious  by  the 
circumstances  of  an  intrigue  carried  on  with  rom- 
peia,  the  wife  of  Jolius  Csssar,  who  entertained  a 
passion  for  him.  The  vigilance  of  Aurelia,  Cesar's 
mother,  rendered  an  interview  between  the  lovers 
very  difficult ;  it  was  concluded  between  them,  that 
Cbdius  should  take  the  op[>ortunities  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Bona  Dea,  which  were  performed  in 
CoBsar's  house  on  account  of  his  pnetorship,  to 
gain  admission  in  a  female  habit  Disguised  as  a 
music  girl,  he  was  let  in  by  Pompeia*s  maid,  but 
hia  voice  betraving  his  sex,  he  was  turned  out  of 
the  house,  and  the  assembly  broke  up  in  confu- 
sion. "Next  day  he  was  accused  by  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  impiaty  and  laeiilace ;  but  being  fttvoured 


by  the  people,  the  judges  were  alVaid  of  eoadeas- 
ing  him,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Cicero's  appewiM 
to  give  evidence  that  he  was  at  Rome  the  daj  thS 
happened,  contrary  to  his  assertion  in  hie  d«feaee^ 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  rancorous  enoaity  which 
Clodius  ever  after  displayed  against  that  creai  maa. 
Not  lon^  after,  procuring  himself  to  be  adopted  iela 
a  plebeian  family,  he  was  chosen  tribnne  ef  the 
people  by  the  interest  of  Pompey  and  Cwtamr  mAm 
made  use  of  his  popularity  to  favour  their  i 
'  Cato  w«e  a 
obtained  a  < 


of  power.    As  the  presence  of 
upon  hie  aodaeioQS  measures,  he 


of  the  people  for  the  deposition  of  Ptolemy,  king  af 
Cyprus*  with  an  order  that  Cato  ahoold  carry  k 
into  execution.  By  this  unjust  decree  Clodios  alse 
ffratified  his  hatred  against  Ptcdeny,  who  had  le- 
nised  to  pay  an  adequate  ranson  for  him  when  td:cn 
prisoner  by  some  Cilician  pirates.  Clodins  was  now 
able  effectually  to  carry  on  his  designs  againeC  Ci- 
cero, whom  at  length  he  succeeded  in  driri^ 
into  banishment  Devoting  himself  entirely  la 
Csssar's  interest,  he  began  to  insult  and  oppose 
Pompey,  who  thereupon  exerted  himself  to  procaie 
the  recall  of  Cicero.  Great  disturbancee  enmed  he- 
tween  the  parties ;  till  the  tribune  Milo  having  by 
force  driven  Cloduis  and  his  followers  frooa  the 
forum,  Cicero  was  unanimously  recalled.  One  ef 
his  flrst  acts  after  his  return  was  to  destroy  all  the 
rooords  of  the  tribunitial  acts  of  dodioa,  on  Che 
plea  that  his  tribuneship  was  iUegal.  Not  Iom 
after,  B.  C.  53*  Clodius  was  killed  in  an  accideatf 
encounter  with  Milo,  as  he  was  returning  f^osa  his 
country-house.  The  people  showed  their  attach- 
ment to  his  memory  by  burnbg  Milo's  hooae,  aad 
making  a  ftineral  pile  for  the  dead  body,  of  the 
benches  of  the  senate-house. 

CLODIUS  (John  CaisTiaii),  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man orientalist,  was  professor  at  Dantxic  from  1711 
till  his  death  in  1745.  He  published  a  variety  tf 
grammatical  works. 

CLCELIA,  a  virgin  of  great  eelebiity  ia  the 
eariy  history  of  Rome,  was  one  of  the  ten  female 
hostages  given  by  the  Romans  to  King  Ponea^ 
when  he  Sssieged  their  city,  B.  C.  507.  Escaping 
from  her  ^ards  with  her  companions^  she  swam 
over  the  Tiber  at  their  head,  and  brought  them  aD 
safe  to  their  friends  in  Rome.  Porsena,  initatsd 
at  this  breach  of  faith,  redemanded  the  haetageiL 
They  wen  sent  back;  when  Clcslia  boldiv  acknow- 
led^ed  herself  to  have  been  the  leader  in  the  ex- 
ploit The  king,  struck  with  admiiation  at  the 
spirit  she  had  shown,  bestowed  great  applause  apoa 
her,  and  presenting  her  with  a  fine  horse,  allowed 
her  and  her  companions  to  return.  The  story  v 
told  with  variations;  and  some  writers,  with  mote 
probability,  represent  Ckslia  as  making  her  escape 
alone,  and  crosidng  the  river  upon  a  horse  which 
she  accidentally  met  with.  S<mie  critics  sappose 
the  whole  to  have  been  a  foble ;  yet  the  anthority 
for  it  seems  to  be  as  good  as  for  any  of  the  eveati 
of  that  period.  Plutarch  affirms  that  an  equestrin 
statoe  of  Clorlia  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Via  Sana  in 
his  time;  and  the  fact  is  mentioned  by  aU  ths 
historians,  and  alluded  to  by  the  poets. 

CLOOS,  or  CLOSE  (NicHOLas),  an  ecclesiasCic 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  became  bishop  ef 
Lichfield,  was  skilled  in  architecture,  and  may  he 
considered  as  one  of  the  improvers  of  the  poialad 
style  of  buildinff  in  use  in  the  middle  ages. 

CL0OT8  (John  Baptist  ob),  better 
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'under  the  appellation  of  ^acbaraif  Clootx,  was  bom 
*ai  Cl«7ef  in  1755,  and  became  posseued  of  aconsi< 
'derable  fortune,  which  he  aoon  dissipated.'  After 
having  trarelled  in  different  parts  of  Enrojpe  he 
came  to  Pariii,  and  distinguished  himself  m  the 
ridiculous  masquerade  callea  the  **  Embassy  of  the 
Human  Race."  On  the  19th  of  June  1790,  he 
presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly,  followed  bj  a  considerable  number  of  the 
'porters  of  the  French  metropolis,  in  foreign  dresses, 
To  represent  the  deputies  of  all  nations ;  described 
Kinmelf  as.  the  orator  of  the  hnman  nee,  and  de- 
manded the  right  of  confederation,  which  was 
ipanted  hhn.  At  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  April 
iil»  1792,  he  recommended  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  pro- 
posed that  tha  Assembly  should  form  itself  into  a 
diet  daring  a  Tear,  and  finished  by  offering  a  pa- 
triotic gift  cf  12,000  livres.  On  the  27th  of  Angost 
he  advised  the  Assembly  to  set  a  price  on  the  heads 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick ; 
and  among  other  absurd  expressions,  said,  "My 
heart  is  French,  and  my  soul  is  sans-culotte/*  He 
displayed  no  less  hatred  to  ChruUanitT  than  to 
royalty;  declaring  himself  the  '* personal  enemy  of 
Jesas  ChrisL"  In  September  1792,  he  was  nomi- 
anted  deputy  firom  the  department  of  the  CHse  to 
the  National  Convention,  in  which  he  Toted  for  the 
death  of  Loois  XVI.  Becoming,  at  length,  an  ob- 
ject  of  suspicion  to  Robespierre  and  his  party,  he 
was  arrested  as  an  Hebertist,  and  condemned  to 
death  March  24th,  1794. 
CLOPINEL.  SeeHsoN. 
CLOSTERMAN  (John),  a  German  portrait- 
painter,  was  bom  in  1656,  and  hi  1681  came  orer 
to  England,  where  he  painted  many  of  the  principal 
personages  about  the  conrt.  In  1696  he  went  to 
Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  producing  portraits  of  the 
reigning  monarch  and  his  queen.  He  returned  to 
England,  and  died  there  in  1713,  it  is  said  of  grief 
at  being  abandoned  by  a  favourite  mistress,  who 
carried  away  with  her  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  amassed. 

CLOTAIRE  I.,  king  of  France,  the  third  son  of 
Gloria  by  his  wife  Clotildis,  was  bom  in  497,  and  at 
the  death  ot  his  father  in  511  inherited  the  king- 
dom of  Soissons.  He  joined  his  brothers  in  the  in- 
Tssion  of  the  kingdom  of  Bursundy  {  and  Clodomir, 
one  of  the  brotiiers,  being  kiSed  in  this  expedition, 
Ck>taire,  with  his  brother  Thierri,  took  possession 
of  his  dominions  as  guardians  to  their  nephews. 
Glotalre  then  joined  Thierri  in  an  invasion  A  Thu^ 
ringia,  in  whkh  he  signalized  his  military  talents, 
but  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered  \n  his  brother 
•t  a  conference.  In  533  Clotaire  ancL  his  brother 
Childebert  harinc  got  into  their  power  their  ne- 
phews, the  orphan  sons  of  Ckdomir,  Clotaire 
stabbed  two  of  them  with  his  own  hands ;  and  the 
third  bempf  conteyed  away  by  his  attendants,  this 
bloodY  pnnce  caused  all  the  tutors  and  domestics  of 
the  children  to  be  put  to  death.  He  afterwards, 
with  Childebert,  completed  the  conquest  of  Bur- 
gnndy.  In  543  they  joined  in  an  irruption  into 
Spain,  and  penetrated  as  fkr  as  Saragossa ;  but  on 
returning  with  their  booty,  they  underwent  a  defeat 
from  the  Gothic  General  Tudiscles.  In  555,  on  the 
extinction  of  the  line  of  Thierri,  Clotaire  succeeded 
to  the  kin^om  of  Mett,  or  Austrasia,  and  was  im- 
mediately inrolTed  in  a  war  with  the  revolted  Sax- 
ons and  Thnringianii  whom  he  defeated  near  the 


Weser.  His  eldest  son,  Chranmes,  being  seduced 
by  his  uncle  Childebert,  took  up  arms  against  him, 
but  was  obliged  to  submit  on  tne  death  of  Child*, 
bert,  in  558,  en  which  event  Clotaire  became  sole 
monarch  of  the  Franks.  Chramnes,  however,  sup- 
ported by  the  court  of  Bretagne,  rebelled  again; 
but  beioff  defeated,  he  was  shut  up  with  bis  wife 
and  children  in  a  thatched  cottage,  where,  by  his 
father's  orders,  they  were  all  burnt  to  death.-  These 
horrors  were  expiated  by  Clotaire  in  the  manner 
usual  in  that  age,  by  rich  offerings  to  churches  and 
acts  of  devotion.  Soon  after,  whue  hunting  in  tha 
forest  of  Guise,  he  was  seised  wiih  a  fever,  and 
died  at  Compeigne  in  561,  baring  reigned  near 
ifty-one  years.  On  his  deadi-bed  he  made  a  refleo- 
tion  natural  lo  a  potent  barbarian :  **  What  must 
be  the  power  of  the  Kin^  of  heaven,  who  thus  brings 
to  an  end  the  greatest  kings  on  earth  i "  He  mar- 
ried six  wives,  and  left  four  sons,  who  divided  his 
dominions. 

CLOTAIRE  II.,  sonofChilperic  I.,  succeeded 
at  four  months  of  ase  to  his  father's  kingdom  of 
Soissons  in  584,  under  the  guardianship  oi  his  mo* 
ther,  the  crael  Fredegonde,  by  whom  he  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy, 
After  the  dea^  of  this  king,  attempts  were  made  by 
Childebert  to  despoil  him  of  his  dominions,  but  Fra* 
degonde  entirely  defeated  him,  and  placed  her  son 
securely  on  his  throne.  Clotaire  spent  many  yeaia 
of  his  youtii  in  wars  with  his  kmsmen,  the  other 
sovereigns  of  parts  of  France.  At  length,  in  613^ 
he  obtained  possession  of  Queen  Brunehaut,  and 
pot  her  to  a  crael  death ;  and  of  the  four  sons  of 
his  cousin  Thierri,  he  caused  two  to  be  muxderedy 
and  another  to  be  shaved,  while  the  fourth  disap- 
peared, and  was  never  more  beard  ofl  Clotaire 
thus  became  w(Ae  king  of  the  Franks,  and  thence^' 
forth  seemed  desirous  of  eflhcing  his  cruelties  W  a 
wise  and  mild  government  He  called  a  council  at 
Paris  in  614,  composed  of  prelates  and  nobles,  in 
which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom were  decided ;  and  he  instituted  a  kind  of  am- 
bulatory courts  or  parliaments  in  his  pidace,  at 
which  were  held  the  plaeita  or  pleas  of  the  crown. 
On  a  rercHt  of  the  Saxons  in  627  he  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  his  son  Dagobert,  who  had  been  de- 
feated by  them,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter 
on  the  bank  of  the  Weser,  killing  their  Duke  Ber- 
toald  with  his  own  hand.  He  died  the  next  year,  at 
the  ase  of  forty-five,  in  the  height  of  reputation  and 
popumritv,  having  acquired  from  his  subjects  the 
titles  of  the  Great  and  the  Debonnair. 

CLOTAIRE  III.,  eldest  son  ofClorisII.,  was 
kins  of  Burgundy  and  Keustria,  and  began  to  reign 
in  655.  He  was  chiefly  governed  bv  his  mother 
Batilcia,  and  died  in  670,  without  chiloren. 

CLOTAIRE  IV.,  king  of  Austrasia,  came  to  the 
throne  in  717  by  the  influence  of  Charles  MarteL 
He  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  lumds  of  Charles, 
and  died,  after  an  indolent  reign  of  three  years, 
in  720. 

CLOTHO  (in  fabulous  historjr),  the  youngest 
of  the  three  Parcss,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis, 
or  according  to  Hesiod,  of  Night,  was  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  moment  that  we  are  born. 

CLOTILDE.    See  Suevillx. 

CLOUET,  a  French  chemist  and  mechanic,  bora 
in  1751,  was  professor  of  chemistry  at.  the  aneieni 
school  of  artillery  at  Metiers ;  associate  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  ditector  of  the  maaufac- 
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tory  of  forged  iroa  at  Daigny.  He  dittingaUhed 
himself  b j  many  oieftil  iiiYeiitions,  and  publiahed 
'■ome  important  diiquiritiont  on  chemistry  and  me- 
tallaigy.  Wishing  to  make  some  experiments  on 
vegetation,  he  took  a  Toyage  to  Cayenne,  where  he 
died  of  the  colonial  fever,  June  4,  1801. 

CLOVIS  I.  (Clodoviz,  Luduvin,  or  Lours,) 
(which  is  tne  same  name),  first  Christian  king  of 
France^  bom  in  467,  succeeded  in  481  his  faUier 
Childeric  I.,  who  reigned  over  the  island  of  the 
Batavians,  and  the  ancient  diocese  of  Toumay  and 
Arras,  which  were  possessed  by  the  Salian  tribe  of 
Franks.  His  early  spirit  and  ambition  led  him  to 
Attack  Sya^us,  the  Reman  governor  of  Gaul,  and 
lord  of  Soissons,  whom  he  defeated  and  taking 
S^issons,  made  it  the  seat  of  his  royalty.  In  493 
Clovis  espoused  Clotildis,  daughter  of  Childeric,  late 
king  of  the  Burgundians.  This  princess  was  a 
sealons  Christian,  and  her  influence  prepared  the 
mind  of  Clovis  to  receive  that  religion  which  was 
then  everywhere  rising  over  the  wrecks  of  heathen- 
ism. His  actual  conversion,  however,  did  not  take 
place  till  496,  when  an  irruption  of  the  German 
li:ibe  of  Alemans  into  Gaul  summoned  him  to  the 
field  in  defence  of  his  allies  the  Ripuarian  Franks. 
He  encountered  the  foe  in  the  plain  of  Tolbiac,  not 
fu  from  Cologne,  and  seeing  himself  in  danger  of  a 
defeat,  he  invoked  the  God  of  the  Christians,  rallied 
his  troops,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  He  was 
toon  after  baptized,  with  3000  of  his  subjects,  by 
St.  Remi,  bishop  of  Rheims ;  but  how  imjperfectly 
he  entered  into  the  mvsterious  tenets  of  the  Christian 
lutb,  eppeais  from  his  exclamation  on  hearing  the 
pathetic  narration  of  Christ's  su0erings :  "  Had  I 
been  there  with  my  Franks,  I  would  have  revenged 
his  injuries."  He  soon  after  defeated  and  made 
tributary  Gondebald,  king  of  Burgundy,  his  wife's 
uncle,  and  the  murderer  of  her  father ;  and  by  a 
series  of  wars  and  treaties  he  incorporated  with  his 
subjects  the  independent  Armoricans,  as  well  as  the 
residue  of  the  Roman  troops  still  quartered  in  GauL 
The  next  foe  with  whom  Clovis  contended  was  Ala- 
ric,  king  of  the  'Visigoths  in  Gaul.  Some  disputes 
had  risen  between  them,  which  appeared  to  be  ac- 
commodated at  a  friendly  conference  between  the 
two  sovereigns  in  an  island  of  the  Loire :  but  at  an 
assembly  of  his  nobles  afterwards  held  at  Paris, 
Clovis  openly  proposed  an  invasion  of  Alaric's  do- 
minions in  the  following  speech :  "  It  much  grieves 
me  to  see  the  fairest  part  of  Gaul  in  nossession  of 
the  Arians.  Let  us  inarch  with  the  aid  of  God,  and 
having  vanquished  them,  reduce  the  land  under  our 
dominion."  With  a  much  less  numerous,  but  more 
martial  force,  he  proceeded  to  the  encounter ;  and 
attacking  the  Gothic  host  in  the  plain  of  Vouill^ 
near  Poitiers,  entirely  routed  it,  and  killed  Alaric 
with  his  own  hand.  The  conquest  of  Aquitain  was 
the  fruit  of  this  victory.  He  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  confines  of  Spain,  and  mecfitated  the  entire  de- 
atruction  of  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths;  but  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  they  were  suffered  to  retain  the  coun- 
trr  of  Septimania,  comprising  the  sea-coast  from  the 
Rhone  to  the  P^jprenees,  while  the  country  from 
thence  to  the  Loire  was  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  Clovis.  Soon  after  this  conquest,  the  Emperor 
Anastasius  decorated  the  victor  with  the  Roman 
titles  of  patrician,  consul,  and  Augustus,  which  Clo- 
vis assumed  with  |;reat  pomjp  in  the  city  of  Tours. 
Clovis  now  fixed  his  royal  residence  in  Paris,  which 
has  ever  since  been  the  metropolis  of  the  French 


monarchy.  He  then  adopted  the  poUcr  of  ow- 
throwing  the  little  indep^ndentiStatee  and.  roysltiea 
of  Gaul,  and  reducing  them  under  his  own  «atW> 
rity ;  and  in  pursuing  this  plan  he  templed  not  to 
employ  treachery  and  assassination.  Bj  wndk 
^eans  he  effected  the  destruction  of  Sigmrt  aad 
his  son  Chloderic,  sovereigns  of  the  fi^waiian 
Franks;  of  Chararic,R^;nacharius,_uid  other  petty 


princes  in  the  modem  Flanders.  Tbeae  ( 
expisted  by  the  foundation  of  churches  and  unoas- 
tenes,  and  by  seal  for  the  Catholic  faith.  At  lesigti^ 
having  procured  himself  to  be  acknowledged  Uag 
of  all  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  he  died  at  Paoa  in  511. 
He  left  four  sons  (the  ddest  bv  a  concnbiae,  tht 
three  younsest  by  his  queen  ClotihSs),  ioKwham 
he  formed  four  kingdoms.  An  anecdote  is  told  of 
Clovis  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  whicft^ 
whilst  it  displays  his  own  ferocity,  is  alao  a  pnof  of 
the  limited  rights  of  the  kinss  or  chiefr  of  that  time, 
and  the  notions  of  equality  which  prevailed.  A  tick 
vase  being  taken  m  the  plunder  of  a  chuck  of 
Rheims,  &e  restoration  of  which  was  entreated  hf 
St.  Remi,  bishop  of  that  see,  Clovis,  though  fldlH  a 
heathen,  was  inclined  to  indulge  his  reqnest.  He 
accordingly,  at  the  division  of  the  spoH,  desired  the 
vase  might  be  ffiven  him  for  his  own  thare.  A  f»- 
rocious  soldier,  however,  telling  him  ht  ahoiihl  only 
have  his  lot,  discharged  a  violent  blow  on  the  vase 
with  his  battle-axe.  Clovis  at  the  time  dissemUed 
his  resentment ;  but  a  year  afterwards,  at  a  review 
of  his  troops,  singling  out  this  man,  he  pretended 
that  his  arms  were  not  in  proper  order,  and  snalch- 
iuff  his  battle-axe,  threw  it  on  the  pound.  As  the 
soldier  stooped  to  take  it,  Clovis,  with  hie  own  axc^ 
split  his  skull,  crying,  "Remember  the  vaae  oC 
Soissons." 

CLOVIS  n.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Dagobext, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdoms  of  Nenitria 
and  Burgundy  in  638,  when  he  was  only  four  or 
five  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  under  the  tnte- 
lase  of  his  mother.Nantilda,  and  iEga,  mayor  of  the 
palace,  which  office  now  began  to  be  so  importaat 
as  to  reduce  the.  kings  to  little  more  than  ciphers. 
Clovis  married  a  beautiful  slaf  e  named  Batilaa^  oc 
Baudour,  sold  by  some  JBn^lish  merchantt  (they 
then  traded  in  slaves  of  their  own  countiy),  and  wha 
obtained  so  much  reputation  as  to  become  a  aaint 
The  most  remarkable  action  of  Clovis  was  his  stt^ 
ping  the  shrine  of  St  Denis  of  its  gold  andsimf 
covering,  in  order  to  purchase  com  for  the  poor  in 
a  time  of  scarcity.  He  is  by  some  said  to  have 
been  much  addicted  to  voluptuous  exceases,  L«t 
others  have  represented  him  as  govemii)«  his  domi- 
nions wisely.  In  656  he  succeeded  me  brother 
Sigebert  in  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  and  in  that 


year  he  died,  aged  twenty-nine,  leaving  three 

CLOVIS  III.  succeeded  his  father  Thierri  lU. 
in  691,  and  died,  after  having  reigned  five  jeax%^  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  The  a&irs  of  his  reign  were 
conducted  by  Pepin  Heristal,  mayor  of  the  palace. 
CLOWEs  (William),  an  eminent  surgical  prac^ 
titioner  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  surgcoa 
in  the  English  navy  in  the  rei^  of  Queen  ^ixa- 
beth,  and  about  1573  he  settled  m  London,  and  be- 
came surgeon  to  Christ's  and  SL  BartholomewV 
hospitals.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  previously  to  the  year  1631. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Syphilis,'' 
and  another  "  On  the  Cure  of  Wounds.*' 
CLUBBE  (John),  a  clergyman  who  was  the  an- 
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thoT  of  some  ingenious  literary  productions,  died 
in  1 773,  at  tlie  age  of  seventy.  Among  liis  writings 
are  a  tr«ct,  entitled  "  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Wheatfield,"  intended  as  a  satire  on  conjectural 
etymologists ;  and  a  short  piece  on  Physiognomy. 

CLUVERIUS,  or  CLUVIER  (Philip),  a  cele. 
brated  geographer,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1580.  Against 
the  wish  of  his  father,  he  preferred  georraphical  to 
legal  studies,  and  beinff  Uirov.-n  upon  nis  own  re- 
sources, was  necessitated  to  have  recourse  to  a  mili- 
tary life,  and  serred  two  years  in  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia. He  was  afterwaids  imprisoned  at  the  requi- 
sition of  the  emperdr  to  the  states-general,  on  ac- 
count of  a  Latin  translation  which  he  made  and 
published  of  the  Apology  of  Baron  Popel  relative  to 
some  state  adGhirs.  Upon  recovering  his  liberty, 
he  resumed  his  geographical  pursuits,  for  the  more 
perfect  accomplishment  of  which  he  travelled  into 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  everywhere 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  illustrious  men.  On 
his  return  to  Leyden  he  taught  with  great  reputa^ 
lion,  and  died  in  1623,  aged  forty-three  years.  His 
works  are:  <*De  Tribus  Rheni  Alveis ;*'  "Germa- 
nia  Antiqua ;"  '*  Italia  Antique,  Sicilia,  Sardinia, 
et  Corsica;"  "Introductio  in  Universam  Geogra- 
phiam.*' 

CLYMER  (Gbobgb),  an  American  merchant, 
born  at  Philadelphia  in  1739,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  promo- 
ting the  independence  of  his  country.  He  was  for 
stjme  time  at  the  head  of  the  excise  department  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  became  subsequently  the  first 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  bank,  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts.     He  died  January  23, 1813. 

CLYTEMNESTRA  (in  classical  fable),  a  daugh- 
ter  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta  by  Leda.  She  was 
bwn,  together  with  her  brother  Castor,  from  one 
of  the  eggs  which  her  mother  brought  forth  after  her 
i^^nour  with  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  a  swan. 
Clytemnestra  married  Agamemnon,  king  of  Argos, 
wlio,  on  going  to  the  Trojan  war,  left  his  cousin 
iEaysthns  to  take  care  of  his  wife,  of  his  family, 
and  all  bia  domestic  affairs.  In  the  absence  of 
Agamemnon,  ^gysthus  made  hir  court  to  Clytem- 
nestra, and  publicly  lived  with  her.  Her  infidelity 
teached  the  ears  of  Agamemnon  before  the  walls  of 
Troy,  and  he  resolved  to  take  full  revenge  upon  the 
adulterers  at  his  return.  He  was  prevented  from 
putting  his  schemes  into  execution ;  Clytemnestra, 
with  her  adulterer,  murdered  him  at  his  arrival,  and 
afterwards  publicly  married  ^gysthus,  who  ascended 
.the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes,  after  an  absence  of 
seven  years,  returned  to  Mycenae,  resolved  to  avenge 
his  father's  murder.  He  concealed  himself  in  the 
house  of  his  sister  Electra,  who  had  been  married 
by  the  adulterers  to  a  person  of  mean  extraction 
ud  indigent  circumstances.  His  death  was  pub- 
licly announced  ;  and  when  ^gysthus  and  Clytem- 
nestra repaired  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  return 
thanks  to  the  god,  for  the  death  of  the  surviving 
son  of  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  who,  with  his  faithful 
friend  Pylades,  had  concealed  himself  in  the  tem- 
ple, nished  upon  the  adulterers  and  killed  them 
with  his  own  hand.  They  were  buried  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  as  their  remains  were  deemed  un- 
worthy to  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  Agamemnon. 
CLYTIA,  or  CLYTIE  (in  fabulous  history),  a 
^ghter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo. 
She  was  deserted  by  her  lover,  who  paid  his  addresses 
to  Leucotboe;  and  this  so  irritated  her,  that  ihe 


discovered  the  whole  intrigue  to  her  rival's  father. 
Apollo  despised  her  the  more  for  this,  and  she  pined 
away,  and  was  changed  into  a  flower,  commonly 
called  a  son^flower,  which  still  turns  its  head  towaru 
the  sun  in  his  course,  as  in  plc^ige  of  her  love. .  ' 

COB^  (Samcsl),  head-master  of  Christ's-hocpi. 
tal,  was  the  author  of  some  "  Remarks  on  Virgit** 
and  an  octavo  volume  of  Poems  in  1700.  He  also 
translated  the  "  Muscipula ;"  modernized  the  **  Mil- 
ler's Tale,"  from  Chaucer;  assisted  Ozell  in  his  trana- 
lations  of  Boileau ;  and  Rowe  in  his  "  Callipaedia." 
He  died  young  in  1713.— Jahbs,  the  younger,  was 
born  in  1756,  and  was  secretary  to  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company.  He  employed  his.  leisure  hours  in 
writing  for  the  stage,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
comic  operas,  and  some  minor  dramatic  pieces  of 
merit  Among  his  most  successful  effusions,  are 
the  "  Haunted  Tower,'*  and  the  "  Siege  of  Belgrade." 
Hpdiedinl8ia 

COBBETT  (William),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
political  writers  which  this  country  has  produced, 
was  bom  In  1766,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  where 
his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  fhrmer.  After 
haTing  learnt  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  ha 
came  to  London,  and  became,  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it,  an  understrapping  quill-driver,  to  an  at- 
torney in  Gray's  Inn.  Averse  to  this  employment^ 
he  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  1784»  and  re- 
mained at  Chatham  a  year,,  spending  his  leunre 
hours  in  reading  and  study.  His  industry  may  b# 
conceived  from  the  fact  that  he  wrote  out  the  whola 
of  Lowtb's  grammar  twice  or  thrice,  got  it  by  heart, 
and  repeated  it  every  morning  and  evening.  Ha 
then  sailed  to  join  his  regiment  in  America,  and 
remained  there,  in  Mova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, tiU  1791,  where  he  left  the  service,  with  tha 
rank  of  serjeantrmajor,  and  the  merited  esteem  of 
his  officers,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald.  He  began  his  political  career 
in  Philadelphia,  as  a  writer  of  pamphlets,  undeir 
the  name  of  Peter  Porcupine ;  soon  after  engaged 
in  the  business  of  a  bookseller  in  that  city,  and 
published  at  the  same  time  a  daily  newspaper  called 
the  Porcupitie.  In  this  he  opposed  the  French  inte- 
rest, which  then  prevailed  in  the  United  States,  min- 
gling the  coarsest  personal  abuse  with  the  severest 
political  invective.  Being  convicted. of  a  libel 
on  Dr.  Rush,  and  condemned  in  large  damages, 
he  left  the  country  and  proceeded  to  England, 
where,  in  180],  he  published  the  works  of  Peter 
Porcupine,  in  i2  vols.  8vo.,  dedicated  **  to  a  declared 
enemy  of  republicans  and  levellers."  In  1802  he 
commenced  his  celebrated  weekly  Political  Register, 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  influential  pcriwlicals 
among  the  lower  classes,  ever  published.  In  1810 
he  was  convicted  of  a  libel  with  intention  to  excite 
a  mutiny,  and  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  in  New- 
gate, and  pay  a  fine  of  £1000,  which  was  raised  for 
him  by  subscription.  In  1815  he  became  the  cham- 
pion of  Napoleon,  whom  he  had  previously  abused; 
fetciied  the  bones  of  Tom  Paine  from  America,  in 
1818,  and  connected  himself  with  the  party  called 
the  Radicals.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  has  published  **  Parliamentary  Deoates,"  from 
1803-10-11,  twenty  vols,  fol.;  **Treatiieoa  Cobbetfs 
Com ;"  "Sermons ;"  '*his  Life  written  by  himself:" 
"  Maitre  Anglais,  or  English  Grammar  for  the  use  of 
Frenchmen,"  which  has  obtained  great  reputatiap  in 
France,  and  "  History  of  the  Refoniation,^'  which  haa 
been  translated  ibto  Italiao,  an4  publiehed  ^t  Rc^et 
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tkeM  are  his  principal  works.  In  Um  latter  part  of 
1839,  he  was  engaged  in  ddiTtring  iectares  en  the 
causes  of  the  existiag  distress  in  Bngknd,  and  was» 
in  most  towns,  attended  hj  numeroas  andieaecs. 
In  Jalj  1831,  be  was  tried  for  a  seditious  libel,  but 
was  acquitted  in  consequence  of  the  disagiee- 
ment  of  the  jurymen,  who  were  discharged  without 
ipving  «  reraict,  after  having  been  locked  up  for 
fifteen  heurs.  In  the  Reformed  Parliament,  Mr. 
Cobbett  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where,  however,  his  speeches  have  not  equal  weight 
with  his  writings,  «od  these,  indeed,  masterly  and 
original  as  they  are,  have  lost  much  of  their  reputa- 
tien,  in  consequence  of  the  political  tergiversation 
of  their  anther. 

COBDEN  (Edwabd),  an  English  divine,  chap- 
lain for  twenty-two  years  to  George  II.,  held,  be- 
sides prebendaries  of  Lincoln  and  St  Paul's,  the 
rectories  of  Acton,  and  of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Faith, 
London,  though  his  incooM  did  not  altogether  ex- 
ceed £350  per  annum.  He  published  **  Discourses 
and  Essays,"  and  a  volume  of  Poems,  for  a  charita- 
ble purpose,  and  died  universally  esteemed  ia  April 
1764,  aged  above  eighty. 

COB£NTZ£L»orCOBENZL  (Cuablks,  Count 
deV  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  grmnd  cross  of  the 
Older  of  St.  Stephen,  counsellor  of  sUte,  and  minis- 
ter>plenipotentiary  to  the  Netherlands,  was  bom  at 
Laybach  in  Camiola.  His  diplomatic  services  du- 
ring the  reign  of  the  Empress  Maria  Thereat,  were 
rewarded  with  the  favour  of  the  court;  and  in  1753 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Various  plans  of  reform 
in  the  church  and  state  were  adopted  under  his  go- 
vernment, during  the  reign  of  Joseph  11.,  who  had 
a  high  opinion  of  his  talents.  He  died  at  Brussels, 
^aniiary'iOth,  177U.»Lbwis,  Cookt  dkCobbntul, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1753. 
He  became  a  di[domatist ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  being  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Catharine  11.  of 
Russia,  secured  her  favour,  by  his  gallantry,  and 
by  composing  and  himself  playing  comedies  at  her 
private  theatre.    In  1795  he  concluded  a  grand  tri- 

ge  alliance  between  Russia,  England,  and  Austria, 
e  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  signed 
the  treaty  of  Campo  rormio,  between  Austria  and 
Prance,  in  October  1797;  and  in  the  month  of 
December  he  concluded  the  military  convention 
with  Buonaparte  at  RastadL  In  Febraary  1801, 
he  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  at 
Lttneville,  and  a  few  months  after  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  state  and  conferences,  and  viee^^aneel- 
lor  for  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  at  Vienna. 
On  the  formation  of  a  new  coalition  against  Prance 
in  1606,  he  was  dismissed  from  office ;  and  iie  died 
at  Vienna,  Febraary  22, 1808.— Philip,  Cocwt  db 
CoBBNTXXL,  cousin  of  the  last  mentioned,  was  born 
in  Camiola  in  1741,  made  a  counsellor  of  finance 
in  1762,  and  afterwards  privy-coundUor  at  Brussels. 
He  was  employed  in  several  diplomatic  transactions, 
but  did  not  shew  equal  ability  with  his  predeoessors. 
He  died  August  30th,  1810. 

COBO  (JoBN ),  a  Spanish  Dominican  mission- 
nrv,  who  passed  the  latter  part  of  hts  life  at  the 
PhilippiBe  Isles,  and  made  manv  converts  to  the 
Christian  religion.  He  was  on  his  retum  from  a 
mission  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  when  he  was 
wrecked  near  the  Isle  of  l^ormosa,  and  murdered  by 
the  savages,  in  1592i  Father  Cobo  composed  a 
Chane  Catechism,  and  other  works. 


COBOUBG.    See  Saxb.    Lwfold. 

COCCBIUS  (Nbbva),  a  friend  af  Honca  ni 
MsBcenas,  and  grandfothet  to  the  Bai^paror  Naivb 
He  was  one  of  those  who  settled  the  diqiwies  ba- 
tween  Augustus  and  Antony.  He  aftanraida  m* 
compamed  Tibarins  in  his  retreat  in  CacBpaaia, 
and  starved  himself  ta  daatk— An  aichit«ci  of 
Rome,  one  of  whose  buildmgs  is  still  in  bcMag^  the 
present  cathedral  of  Naples.— A  nephew  ofOihat— 
A  man  to  whom  Nero  granted  a  triumph,  after  tim 
discovery  of  the  Pisonian  conspiracy. 

COCCBIUS  (Hbnbt),  an  eminent  Joist,  born 
at  Bremen  in  1644,  stodied  at  Leydan;  and  nfllcr 
travelling  into  England,  France,  and  Genauiy,  ae- 
cepted  the  chair  of  professor  of  the  lam  of  aalna 
and  nations  at  Heidelberg.  The  elector-palaliBs^ 
Philip  'William,  made  him  privy-oonncillor  offset 
in  1618,  but  on  the  captun  of  Heidelberg  ia  I6tt^ 
on  which  event  he  lost  his  library,  he  aoceptad  aa 
invitation  from  Utrecht  He  quitted  that  *HTTtm 
in  1690,  in  consequence  of  an  invitatfton  frona  the 
elector  of  Biandenbnrg,  who  appointed  hna  |bo» 
feasor  of  law  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  mad  afica 
employed  him  in  important  affiurs  of  atata.  He 
was,  in  1713,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  baron  of  the 
empire,  and  died  at  Frankfort  in  1719.  Hia  < 
works  are ;  **  Juris  Publici  Pradentia 
eahibita;"  "Hypnmnemata  Juris;" 
Justitisi  Gentium;"  " Dadnctiones,  Couilia,  Be- 
sponsa  in  Causis  iUastrinm,  ftc."  foJL  ;  a  <*  CoUectisB 
of  Theses,"  4  vols.  4tOd— Samubl  db  Coccbi,ssb 
of  the  preceding,  rose  through  several  poata  to  these 
of  minister  of  state  and  grandpchaneellor  of  the  great 
king  x>f  Prussia.  He  drew  op  the  FrsdericiaB  code 
in  1747,  and  published  an  improved  edition  of  the 
work  of  Grotius  on  War  and  Peace,  m  5  vala.  4tt, 
Uusanne.  1715.    He  died  ia  1756. 

COCCEIUS  COK  (JoMH),  a  celahralad  Datch 
divine,  was  bora  at  Bremen  ra  1603^  where  he  wai 
made  Hebrew  prolessor  in  163U.  He  raaaofed  to 
Franckfoit  in  1635,  and  became  profesaaria  theolsff 
at  Leyden  in  1650.  He  rendered  hiasaalf  verr  r»> 
markable  by  his  ringular  opinions,  and  waa  the  Lsad 
of  a  sect  known  in  HoUand  by  the  nanse  of  Ca^ 
ceians,  who,  following  his  opinions,  eonaiderad  tJm 
Old  Testament  as  a  mere  tvpe  or  aietaplieiiiQal  w^ 
presentation  of  Christ,  and  his  religion.  The  bosk 
of  Revelations  was  more  espedally  the  object  of  his 
study,  whence  he  became  a  warm  aaseitar  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  millenlnm.  His  coaBmeatariea  ea 
the  Scriptures  and  other  writings  on  diviBSty,  fB 
ten  folio  volumes;  besides  a  pMthnmoas  week  ia 
2  vols,  folio,  entitled  "  Opera,  Ajseedota,  DmoImcb* 
et  Philologica,"  printed  la  1708.  Ha  died  m  I6G9 
at  Leyden. 

COCCHI  (Anthowt),  prolesBor  of  ph^Fme  si 
Florence  and  Pisa,  was  bom  at  Ma^eUano  in  T^ 
cany,  and  died  in  1758.  During  a  visit  to  Lfrndw^ 
he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  aad  en 
his  return,  settled  at  Florence  where  he  pahUshad 
several  literary  and  medical  tceatiaesb  besides  aa 
edition  of  "  Xenophon  Ephaaius  de  Aflserifaos  An* 
thias  et  Abrocosmi,"  dedieated  to  the  earl  of  Hual- 
ingdon. 

COCHIN  (Hbmby),  a  very  ensinent  Ftea^ 
lawyer  and  advocate,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1667. 
He  pleaded  his  first  cause  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
with  a  lustre  that  at  once  placed  him  among  the 
fomotts  pleaders,  yet  when  complimented  al 
his  first  appeaiaaoa  by  M .  le  Narmaal^  tbaa  the 
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most  eminMit  orator  at  the  bar,  who  told  him  *'  he 
had  never  heard  any  thing  so  eloquent,*'  Cochin  re- 
plied, **It  is  then  evident,  sir,  that  you  are  not 
among  the  hearers."  At  thirty  he  had  the  repu- 
tation ofbeinK  one  of  the  ablest  canonists  in  Prance, 
was  consulted  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
had  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance  intrusted  to 
his  mangement.  He  died  in  1747.  His  works  were 
collected  in  six  vols.  4to.  Paris  1751,  and  seq.  con- 
sisting of  Memorials,  Consultations,  Discourses, 
Pleadmgs,  &c.  A  critic  has  said  of  them,  that  they 
ahow  the  author  to  have  been  an  advocate  of  great 
merit,  but  a  genius  only  of  the  second  order. 

COCHIN  (CuARLBs  Nicholas),  a  French  de- 
signer and  engraver,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1715, 
and  was  very  eminent  in  his  art.  He  was  keeper 
of  the  designs  in  the  Louvre,  chevalier  of  the  onier 
of  St.  Michael,  and  secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Painting.  He  published  *'  Letters  on  the  Pictures 
of  Hercttlaneum ;"  "  Disserution  on  the  Effects  of 
Light  and  Shade ;"  "  Letters  on  the  Lives  of  Slodz 
and  Deshays." 

COCHLCBUS  (John),  one  of  the  earliest  and 


vigorous  opponents  of  the  Reformation,  was 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1479.  He  wrote  with  great 
bittemess  against  Luther,  Calvio,  Melanctboa,  &c., 
and  also  puuiished  a  curious  history  of  the  Hussites, 
in  one  yolume  folio,  which  is  considered  the  best  pro- 
duction of  his  pen.  He  died  at  Breslaw,  January 
10,  1552. 

COCHRAN  (Robert).     See  Mar. 

COCHRAN  (William),  a  portrait-painter  of 
aome  celebrity,  born  at  Stiathaven  in  Clydesdale, 
K.  B.  December  12,  1738.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  went  to  Italy  and  studied  at  Rome,  under 
bis  countryman  Gavin  Hamilton.  Returning  to 
Glasgow,  he  soon  acquired  considerable  reputation. 
In  addition  to  portrait-painting,  he  occasionally 

Sroduced  historical  pieces,  two  of  which,  his  "  Oie- 
aloa,^'  and  "  Endymion,"  rank  high  in  the  opinion 
of  connofsseurs.  He  died  at  Glasgow,  October  23, 
1785. 

COCHRANE  (John  DuNOAs).  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  Cochrane,  is  celebrated  for  his 
pedestrian  travels  through  Russia  to  Kamschatka, 
He  married  a  native  of  this  place,  and  on  his  re- 
turn  to  London  published  an  aeoount  of  his  travels. 
He  died  in  Colombia  in  1825. 

COCHRANE  (Thomas,  earl  of  Dnndonald), 
but  only  famous  under  the  title  of  Lord  Cochrane, 
one  of  the  most  intrepid  nayal  commanders  of  his 
time,  was  bom  December  2,  1775.  He  entered 
the  n«vy  at  an  early  age  under  his  uncle  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cochrane,  and  after  having  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour  and  skill  in  several  actions  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts,  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Honiton.  After 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  followed  the 
death  of  Fox,  he  was  returned  for  Westminster  with 
dir  Francis  Burdett,  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
1000  votes  over  Sheridan.  He  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed to  die  Imperieuse.  of  thirty-eight  guns,  with 
which  proceeding  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  he  stormed 
and  laid  in  ruins  a  fort,  and  brought  out  and  burnt 
fifteen  sail  of  Tessels.  He  subsequently  served 
lAder  L(Mrd  CoUio^ood  at  the  blockade  of  Cadix, 
and  with  the  squadron  in  the  British  Channel,  eom- 
BBiided  by  Lord  Gambler.  His  nilendid  aehieye- 
M  •gaiMt  the  Fianch  fleet,  then  lying  in  the 


Basque-roads,  were  rewarded  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, with  the  order  of  the  Bath.    Of  this,  however, 
and  his  other  honours,  he  was  soon  deprived  in 
conseauenoe  of  his  conviction  with  nine  others,  on 
an  inaictment  for  a  conspiracy  to  raise  the  price  of 
stocks  by  spreading  a  false  report  of  the  death  of 
Napoleon.      Lord  Cochrane  was  sentenced  to  a 
year's  imprisonment,  the  pillorv,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £1000;  he  was  also  excluded  from  Parliament, 
and  the  king-at-arms  was  directed  to  remove  the 
insignia  of  bis  order  of  the  Bath  from  his  stall  ia 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  and  to  kick  his  banner 
down  the  steps.  That  part  of  his  sentence  decreeing 
him  to  stand  in  the  pillory  was  remitted,  and  his 
fine  was  raised  by  a  penny  subscription  among  his 
constituents,  who  re-elected  him  for  Westminster 
on  the  16th  of  July,  1814,  eleven  days  after  he  had 
been  voted  out  of  the  House.     On  the  15th  of 
March,  1815,  he  escaped  from  the  King's  Bench, 
and  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was 
forcibly  retaken  into  custody  by  the  warden  of  the 
prison.    The  term  of  his  confinement  huTing  at 
length  expired,  he  vrent  on  the  very  day  of  hie 
liberation  to  the  House,  where  he  arrived  just  iu 
time  to  defeat,  by  bis  single  vote,  an  intended  in- 
crease of  £6000  a  year  to  the  income  of  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.    It  is  said  that  the  thousand  pound 
note  with  whieh  he  paid  his  fine  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  bearing  this  endorsement : 
**  My  health  having  suffered  by  long  and  dose  con- 
finement, and  my  oppressors  being  resolved  to  de- 
prive me  of  my  property  or  life,  I  submit  to  robbery 
to  prevent  myself  from  nmrder,  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  live  yet  to  bring  the  delinquents  to  justice  : 
Cochrane."  Having  retired  ttom  his  Parliamentary 
duties,  he  left  England  in  1819,  and  entered  in 
the  service  of  the  government  of  Chili   against 
Spain.     His  achievements  were  so  heroic  that  they 
paralyxed  his  enemies,  and  were  noticed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who, 
in  June  1824,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  crown 
might  be  advised  to  restore  so  brave  an  oAeer  to 
the  service.    Lord  Cochrane  next  took  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  in  the  eervice  ot  the  emperor  of 
Braxils,  who  created  him  Marquis  of  Mavanham. 
In  1827  he  was  made  naval  commander-in-chief  in 
Greece,  but  even  his  skill  and  valour  were  unable 
to  aid  the  cause  of  that  distracted  countrr.    He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1828,  and  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
1831,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Dundonald,  on 
the  death  of  his  father.    Lord  Coehrane's  oourage 
was  equalled  by  his  hnmanity  and  generosity,  and 
it  has  been  jusOy  observed  that  ne  ofllcer  ever  at- 
tempted or  succeeded  in  more  arduous  enterprises 
with  so  little  loss.    Whatever  may  have  been  the 
facts  relative  to  the  transaotioBs  in  whi«h  he  waa 
eonvicted  of  firaud,  is  doubtful ;  be  himself  asserted 
his  innocence,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  have 
been  willing  to  consider  him  only  as  a  dupe.    This, 
however,  is  certain ;  it  will  butlittle  detract  from  his 
fame  that  his  name  is  not  to  be  met  with  ia  the  list 
of  British  admir^. 
COCKBURN   (Cathabiir),  a  ladv  of  diitin- 

giished  literary  talents,  was  the  <uughter  of 
aptain  Trotter,  and  bom  in  London  in  1679.  She 
was  principally  her  own  instroctor,  and  tanght  her« 
self  writing  and  the  French  language ;  but  she  ob- 
tained some  assistance  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin^ 
and  in  logic.  The  early  fMwtice  of  reasoning  waa 
the  cause  of  te  beooniag  •  caavitt  to  popeiy^  but 
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at  a  ittbteqaeBt  period,  in  1707,  she  retarned  to 
ProtettantiBm,  and  continaed  finnin  her  convictions 
respecting  that  faith.  She  hegan  to  write  verses  at 
fourteen;  and  in  her  seventeenth  year  she  pro- 
duced a  tragedy,  entitled,  **  Agnes  de  Castro."  Id 
1698,  another  tragedy  of  her  writing,  entitled, 
"  Fatal  Friendship."  was  represented  at  the  theatre 
in  Lincoln's-Inn-fields,  which  was  received  with 
much  applause  on  the  stage,  besides  obtaining  for 
her  several  copies  of  complimentary  verses  from 
the  wits  of  the  time.  She  applied  early  to  meta- 
nhysical  pursuits,  and  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Locke's 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding;  and,  un  occasion 
of  an  attack  upon  that  work  by  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet, 
she  wrote  a  defence  of  it,  when  only  in  her  twenty- 
second  year.  In  1708  she  married  Mr.  Cockburn, 
a  clergyman,  of  Scotch  extraction.  In  1726  she 
again  entered  the  £eld  of  controversy  in  defence  of 
llocke,  whose  opinion  concerning  the  resurrection 
of  the  bodv  had  been  warmly  attacked  by  Dr.  Holds- 
worth  of  Oxford.  She  published  a  **  Letter  to  Dr. 
Hohisworth;"  and  in  the  ensuing  year  wrote  a  fur- 
ther **  Vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,"  which,  however, 
•he  could  get  no  bookseller  to  print  at  his  own  risk, 
and  it  therefore  remained  in  MS.  till  after  her 
death.  In  1732  she  wrote  a  poem  on  the  busts  set 
up  in  the  queen's  hermitage  ;  but  though  "  Great 
Caroline"  was  sufficientlv  praised  in  it,  she  could 
not  get  her  lines,  together  with  her  defence  of 
Locke,  presented  to  the  queen,  as  she  wished.  At 
this  period  she  resided  at  Aberdeen,  whither  her 
husband  had  been  invited  to  take  the  office  of  mi- 
nister to  an  episcopal  congregation.  He  was  soon 
after  presented  to  the  living  of  Lon^-Horseley  near 
Morpeth,  on  whicJi,  however,  he  did  not  reside  till 
1737.  Mrs.  Cockburn  next  wrote  "  Remarks  upon 
■ome  Writers  in  the  Controversy  concerning  the 
Foundation  of  Moral  Duty  and  Moral  Obligation," 
which  she  could  not  yet  get  printed  separately,  but 
which  at  length  appeared  m  the  History  of  the 
Works  of  the  Learned,  August  1743.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dr.  Rutherford's  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Obligations  of  Virtue,  which  laid  .the  founda- 
tion of  morals  in  the  selfish  principle,  Mrs.  Cock- 
bum  drew  up  a  confutation  of  it,  which  she  sent  in 
^  MS.  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Warburton,  by  whom  it 
was  so  much  approved,  that  he  himself  undertook 
its  publication,  and  wrote  a  preface  to  it.  The  title 
of  her  piece,  which  appeared  in  1747,  was,  "  Re- 
narks  upon  the  Principles  and  Reasonings  in  Dr. 
Rutherford's  Essay  on  the  JNature  and  Obligations 
of  Virtue,  in  Vindication  of  the  contrary  Principles 
and  Reasonings  enforced  in  the  Writings  of  .the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke."  .  Dr.  Warburton,  in  his 
preface,  says  of  this  work,  that  it  contains  *\all  the 
cleamess  of  expression,  the  strength  of.  reason,  the 
precision  of  logic,  and  attachment  to  truth,  which 
makes  books  of  this  nature  really  useful  to  the  com- 
mon cause  of  virtue  and  religion."  This  was  iier 
last  performance,  and  it  seems  to  have  revived  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  her,  which  had  bef  n  al- 
most entirely  lost  The  death  of  her  husband  proved 
io  great  a  shock  to  her,  that  she  .soon  followed  him, 
dying  at  Long-Horseley  in  May  1749,  in  her 
ieventy-fiist  year,  alter  a  painful  disease,  supported 
with  exemplary  resignation.  Dr.  Birch  published, 
io  1751,  her  works  theological,  moral,  and  poetical, 
2  vols.  8vo.  omitting,  however,  all  her  dramatic 
piece«,  except  the  "  Fatal  Friendship." 
COCKER  (Edward),  author  of  Decimal  Arith- 


metic, and  a  treatise  on  Vulgar  Arithmetic,  wkich 
has  gone  through  forty  editions,  was  also  a  akilltf 
caUigrapher,  and  published  fourteen  oop74Moke  c^ 
graved  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  bom  in  7  * 
in  1631,  and  died  in  1677. 

COCLES  (PuBLius  HoBATXUs)  rendered 
self  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  by  aa 
extraordinary  act  of  valour.  He  was  nephew  of 
the  Consul  Horatius  Pulvillus,  and 


from  one  of  the  three  Horatu  who  fought  againeft 
the  Curiatii.  In  the  year  of  Rome  247,  whea  k 
was  besieged  by  Porsena,  king  of  the  Etruseana,  dbe 
enemy  had  driven  the  Romans  from  the  JaniculBi^ 
and  were  pursuing  them  over  the  wooden  bridge 
across  the  Tiber,  which  joined  that  suburb  to  the 
city.  Three  brave  Romans,  Sp.  Largioa,  TitM 
Herminius,  and  Horatius  Cocles,  sustained  the 
onset  of  the  Etruscans  on  the  bridge  till  the  fligi- 
tives  had  got  safe  across ;  when  the .  two  first  i»- 
tiring,  Cocles  alone  maintained  his  post,  and  i»> 
ceived  on  his  shield  all  the  lavelins  of  the  eaemj. 
At  length,  hearing  the  crasn  of  the  bridge,  whiA 
the  Romans  were  breaking  on  their  side,  he  leapt 
into  the  river,  and  swam  with  all  his  armour  to  the 
bank.  Some  historians  sav  that  be  escaped  VB- 
hurt ;  others,  that  his  thigh  was  pierced  throogh 
with  a  lance  before  he  leapt,  and  that  he  halted  ever 
after.  The  Romans  rewarded  him  for  bis  gieal 
sejrvice  with  a  grant  of  land,  and  raised  a  statue  Io 
his  honour. 

COCONAS  (Aknibal,  Count  dk),  a  Pied- 
montese  nobleman,  who  after  having  made  hruisflf 
odious  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  massacre  of  SL 
Bartholomew,  joined  the  faction  of  the  wMleomtemiM, 
who  at  that  time  agitated  France  in  the  name  of 
the  Duke  d'Alen^on.  Coconas  was  beheaded,  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  April  30, 1574. 

CODINUS  (GsoRGx),  curopalatas,  or  one  of  ^ 
officers  to  whom  the  care  of  the  palace  at  Gos- 
stantinople  was  intrusted,  is  supposed  to  have  fivcd 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  centory.  He 
wrote  in  Greek  a  treatise  concerning  the  orinn  of 
Constantinople^  and  another  relative  to  tilie  offices 
of  the  palace,  and  those  of  the  ffreat  church  in  tbil 
city.  These  works  were  translated  into  Latiii  by 
George  Douza  and  Francis  Junius,  and  were  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris,  in  1615.  The  anti- 
quities of  Constantinople  have  since  been  prinied 
at  the  royal  press'  in  Paris,  with  the  notes  of  Lsni- 
becius,  and  the  other  pieces  with  those  of  Gear. 

CODRIMGTON  (Christopuxr),  aa  BngUsh 
gentleman,  distinguished  by  his  patronage  and 
encouragement  of  learning,  was  born  at  Barbadoes 
in  1668,.  and  died  there,  governor  of  the  Leewacd 
Islands,  in  1710.  .  He  bequeathed  his  books  to  AU 
Souls'-college,  Oxford,  where  he.had  been  educated, 
and  the  sum  of  £10,000  for  the  pttrp<^  of  erecluig 
and  further  furnishing  a  library.  Mr.  CodriagtoQ 
wrote  some  Latin  Poems,  published  in  the  **  Mms 
Anglicans  ;"  and  a  copy  of  English  verses,  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  on  his  '^Dispensary." 

CODRINGTON.    See  Appendix. 

CODRUS,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  isreaowMd 
in  history  for  the  noble  act  of  sacrificing  his  life  far 
his  country.  He  was  the  son  of  Melanthos^  and 
had  reigned  about  twenty-one  years,  when  the  H^ 
raclidtt,  having  conquered  all  Peloponnesaa,  cans 
to  invade  Attica.  The  oracle  of  Apollo  bad  ma- 
nounced  that  the  people  whose  king  smwld  be  JtiUsd, 
would  be  victorious  vol  the  war.    Codni%  resolni^ 
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to  obtain  this  advautoge  for  his  own  nation,  eluded 
tke  enemy's  directions  for  bis  preservation,  by  going 
in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  to  their  camp,  and  en- 
gaging in  a  quarrel  with  the  soldiers  on  guard, 
which  he  made  so  serious,  that  they  killed  him.  On 
the  discovery  of  what  had  been  done,  the  Heradidas 
were  so  apprehensive  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle, 
that  they  immediatfdy  broke  up  their  camn,  and  re- 
treated. The  AUienians  thenceforth  abolished  the 
kingly  government,  and  constituted  elective  magis- 
trates, named  archons,  of  whom  the  first  was  Medon, 
the  eldest  son  of  Codrus.  This  event  is  dated  by 
chronologisU,  B.C.  1069,  or  1071. 

COEFFETEAU  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  Ro- 
man-catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Saint  Calais 
in  le  Maine,  in  1574.  He  entered  among  the  Do- 
minicans in  1588,  and  by  his  merit  rose  to  the  first 
offices  in  his  order.  He  was  made  preacher  to  Queen 
Margaret  de-Valois,  biahop  of  Dordania  in  partibus, 
and  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Metz.  King 
Louis  XIII.  nominated  him  to  the  see  of  Marseilles, 
but  he  died  before  taking  possession  of  it,  in  1623, 
worn  out  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout.  .Coeffe- 
teau  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  French  writers  of 
his  time,  whence  he  was  choaen  to  defend  the  church 
in  ceruin  important  controversies.  He  made  re- 
plies to  the  kin^  of  Great  Britain  (James  1.),  to 
Duples«is-Momai,  and  to  Mark-Antony  de  Dominis. 
Ue  also  translated  Floras,  and  wrote  a  Roman  hi»- 
tory  fiom  Augustus  to  Constantine. 

COELLO  (Alonzo  Sanchez),  a  celebrated  ar- 
tist, in  the  employ  of  Philip  II.,  who  speaks  of  him, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  as  the  Portuguese  Titian,  and 
calls  him  his  **  dear  son."  He  died  in  1590,  and 
was  honoured  by  an  epitaph  from  the  pen  of  the 
famous  Lopez  de  Vega. 

COEN  (John  Pi£tkrzoom),  governor  of  the 
Dutch  Eaat  India  settlements,  and  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  .Batavia  in  the  island  of  Java,  was  bom 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1587,  at  Hoora.  He  was 
sent  to  Rome,  at  an  early  age,  to  be  instmcted  in 
trade  and  commerce,  and  in  1607  went  to  India, 
but  returned  in  1611,  Being  appointed,  next  vear, 
to  go  out  with  two  ships  undei  his  command,  he 
uiaue  himself  so  useful  by  his  commercial  knowledge, 
that,  in  1613^  he  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  Indian  trade,  with  the  title  of  direc- 
tur-geueraL  He  was  chosen  president  of  Bantam, 
where  he  fixed  his  residence ;  and  in  1617  he  was  ap- 
pnwted  to  succeed  the  Goveroor-seneral  Ralea.  An 
atteuipt  to  assassinate  him,  and  the  discontent  of  the 
natives,  .induced  him  to  remove  from  Bantam  to 
Batavia,  where  the  Dutch  established  ihe  seat  of 
their  eommitce  in  1609.  After  having  built  the 
city  of  Batavia,  formerly  called  Jacatara  and  Calap- 
!«,  Cocn  returned  to  Europe,  in  1623,  and  remained 
there  for  lour  years.  He  went  out  again  to  Batavia 
in  1627,  when  he  found  that  the  Dutch  had  been 
attacked  by  the  emperor  of  Java,  who  set  out  in  1629 
with  a  numerous  army  to  besiece  Batavia,  for  the 
second  lime,  having  been  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
the  preceding  year.  The  Javanese  made  several 
attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  but  so  many 
of  them  were  killed  by  the  heavy  fire  of  the  besieged, 
that  a  contagious  distemper  broke  out  among  them, 
by  which  great  numbers  of  them  were  destroyed,  and 
Ihey  at  length  raised  the  siege.  Coen,  while  employed 
in  causing  the  river  to  be  freed  from  the  dead  bodies 
by  which  it  was  infected,  contracted  a  malady,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  30th  of  September,  1629. 
Laiv.  Btoy.-^SQs.  107  &  108. 


COEUR  (Jamks),  a  famous  merchant,  and  ad- 
ministrator of  the  finances  under  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Bourges. 
We  are  not  informed  by  what  steps  he  arrived,  at  a 
degree  of  commercial  consequence  and  opulence 
verv  uncommon  in  his  age  and  country ;  but  we  are 
told  that  he  kept  30P  clerks  in  the  ports  of  the  east; 
that  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  were  covered 
with  his  vessels;  that  the  monarchs  of  Asia  and 
Africa  favoured  his  transactions ;  and  that  he  be- 
came the  richest  individual  in  Europe.  He  em- 
ployed his  wealth  in  a  truly  patriotic  manner,  by 
advancing  great  sums  to  hiskin^,  Charles  VII.,  to 
enable  him  to  recover  his  domiuions  from  the  En- 
glish. The  kine,  in  return,  raised  him  to  the  post 
of  counsellor  and  treasurer,  and  put  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  into  his  hands.  He  waa 
employed  in  embassies,  particularly  jn  1448,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  French  deputies  sent  to  terminate 
the  Panal  schism  between  Felix  V.,  and  Nicholas  Y. 
It  could  not  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  low  birth 
should  arrive  at  such  distinction  without  exciting 
the  envy  and  haired  of  the  nobles ;  though  they 
freely  borrowed  his  money,  they  were  only  on  that 
account  the  more  bent  on  his  ruin.  Jacques  Coeur 
had  likewise  the  misfortune  to  offend  Agnes  Sorel, 
the  kina's  mistress ;  and  he  lent  money  to  the  Dau- 
phin, whose  designs  were  suspected  by  his  father. 
The  king  was  therefore  led  to  listen  to  an  accusa- 
tion brought  against  him  in  1452,  for  extortion  in 
his  office,  and  various  other  crimes,  together  with 
that  of  having  occasioned  the  death  of  Agnes  by 
poison.  From  the  latter  charge  he  easily  freed 
himself;  but  he  was  convicted  by  a  very  partial 
commission  of  parliament  of  malversation,  and  con- 
demned to  make  an  amende  honorable,  and  to  pay 
an  enormous  fine,  together  with  the  confiscation  of 
all  his  estates.  His  life  was  pardoned,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  pope,  and  he  was  sent  for  confinement 
to  the  convent  of  Cordeliers  at  Beancaire.  In  thie 
change  of  fortune,  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  met 
with  sincere  attachment  from  those  who  had  gained 
a  livelihood  in  his  service.  One  of  these,  who  had 
married  his  niece,  found  means  to  liberate  him  from 
the  convent,  and  procure  his  escape  to  Rome.  The 
history  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  is  involved  in 
uncertainty.  Some  have  asserted,  that  with  the 
wrecks  of  his  fortune  he  settled  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
where  he  rose  to  greater  wealth  than  before,  married 
again,  and  had  daughters,  to  whom  he  left  great 
portions.  But  M.  Bonami,  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, treaU  all  these  stories  as  mere  fables ; 
and  the  more  probable  account  is,  that  having  em- 
barked in  an  expedition  fitted  out  against  the  Turks 
by  Pope  Callistus  III.,  he  died  of  a  disease  al  ihu 
isle  of  Chio,  in  1456.  Charles  VII.  did  him  the 
posthumous  justice  of  restoring  part  of  his  property 
to  his  children ;  and  his  memory  was  re-established 
under  Louis  XI. 

COFFEY  (Charlbs),  a  dramatic  writer  and 
performer,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  died 
in  1745.  He  composed  nine  comedies  between 
1729  and  1745 ;  all  of  which  have  been  consigned 
to  oblivion  except  •*  The  Devil  to  Pay,  or  the  Wives 
Metamorphosed,'*  which  very  amusing,  and  still 
popular  farce  was  altered  from  an  older  production. 
Coffey,  who  was  di^fonned  in  his  person,  wos  ac- 
customed to  laugh  at  his  own  fieure  ;  and  iiaviug 
a  benefit  once  at  Dublin,  he  made  his  appearance 
I  in  the  character  of  Js^sop 
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GOG  AN  (Thomas)  was  a  natire  of  Rowell  in 
l^orthampioiishire,  and  being  deiigned  for  the 
clerical  profession  among  the  Presbyterian  dissen- 
ters, he  received  his  education  at  an  academy  at 
Kibworth,  kept  by  the  fiither  of  the  late  Dr.  Aikin. 
On  completing  his  studies,  he  became  minister  to  a 
congregation  at  Amsterdam ;  bat  having  married 
a  Dutch  lady  of  fortune,  he  resigned  his  situation, 
and  went  to  Leyden  lo  study  physic,  in  which 
faculty  he  took  his  doctor's  degree 'in  1767.  Re- 
turning to  his  native  country,  he  practised  as  a 
physician  in  London,  where  he  was  connected  with 
Dr.  William  Hawes  in  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  of  which,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
he  became  registrar.  He  again  went  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  remained  there  till  the  disturbances 
consequent  to  the  French  Revolution  obUced  him 
to  seek  a  safer  residence  ia  England,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  amidst  professional 
avocations  and  literary  pursuits.  He  died  in  1818, 
iwed  eighty-two.  His  principal  works  are,  "A 
Toot  on  the  Rhine,'*  1794,  2  vols.  8vo ;  «*  A  Phi- 
losophical Treatise  on  the  Passions ;"  "  Theological 
Disquisitions;"  and  **  Ethical  Questions ;"  and  he 
also  translated  a  physiological  treatise  of  Professor 
Camper,  on  the  Natural  Difference  of  the  Human 
Features. 

C0G6LESHALLE  (Ralph),  an  English  Cis- 
tercian monk  of  the  abbey  of  Coggleshalle,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  whilst  it  was  besieged  by 
Saladin,  and  died  about  1228.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
**  Chronicle  of  the  Holy  Land,"  printed  at  Paris 
inl729i 

COHAUSEN  (John  Hbnry),  a  physician  of 
Hildesheim  in  Germany,  was  author  of  a  whimsical 
work  printed  at  Franckfort,  in  1742,  entitled  "  Her- 
mippus  Redivivus,"  &c.,  translated  into  English 
with  considerable  improvements  by  the  late  Dr. 
John  CampbelL  Cohausen,  who  died  at  Munster 
on  the  1 3th  of  July,  1750,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  was  the  author  of  various  other  works, 
mostly  upon  singular  and  uncommon  subjects. 

COHORN  (Mbhnon),  a  Dutch  engineer  of  the 
highest  reputation,  but  of  whose  life  we  possess  no 
considerable  documents,  was  an  engineer  and  lieu- 
tenant-general in  the  service  of  the  states-general, 
and  fortified  most  of  their  strong  places.  It  was  a 
corious  circumstance,  as  the  President  Hesnault 
observes,  that  at  the  siege  of.  Namur,  Vauban  at- 
tacked Port  Cohorn  defended  by  Cohorn  himself. 
Cohom,  who  died  at  the  Hague  in  1704,  left  a 
Dutch  treatise  on  his  new  method  of  fortification. 

COIGN ET  (Giles),  an  eminent  painter  of  An- 
twerp, accused  of  selling  copies  of  his  pieces,  drawn 
by  his  scholars,  and  retouched  by  hhnself,  as  ori- 
ginals.    He  died  at  Hamburg  in  IGOO. 

COINTB  (Charlbs  le),  an  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian,  was  born  at  Troyes  in  1611,  and  entered 
ronng  into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  In 
643  he  accompanied  M.  Servien,  ambassador-ple- 
nipotentiary at  Munster,  and  performed  oonsidera- 
ble*  services  in  settling  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
and  drawing  up  the  necessary  memorials.  He  was 
rewarded  with  a  pension,  which  enabled  him  to  de- 
vote himself  to  his  great  work,  entitled,  "  Annales 
Ecclesiastici  Prancorum ;"  of  which  the  first  vo- 
lume, in  folio,  appeared  in  1665,  and  the  eighth  and 
last  in  1679.     He  died  in  1681. 

COINTRIE  (Francis  Athanasics  db  Cha- 
BBTTB  DB  la),  a  French  royalist,  celebrated  for  his 


i; 


vigorous  and  able  resistance  against  the  repubHcaBc 
in  La  Vend^,  was  bom  at  Couffy  in  BrttniiBy, 
April  21,  1763.  He  was  originally  a  UeutcnaBt,  a 
the  French  navy,  and,  having  been  ill  treated  bj 
the  Jacobins,  took  up  arms  at  the  head  of  the  Bib- 
tons.  He  Was  of  great  assistance  to  the  royalist 
party,  and  hastened  the  ruin  of  their  canae  by  hia 
defection,  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  haa 
jealousy  at  the  appointment  of  D'Elbee,  as  genetai 
in  chief  of  La  Vend^.  Charette  wtthdrmviiig  Us 
troops,  occupied  for  a  while,  as  an  independewt 
chieftain,  the  country  between  Nantes  and  Lea  Sa- 
bles. He  was,  however,  still  so  formidable  that  tbt 
republicans  agreed  on  a  cessation  of  arms  with  faii^ 
but  immediately  breaking  their  treaty,  attaicked 
and  took  him  prisoner.  He  escaped  from  the  field 
of  battle  severely  wounded  in  the  head,  and  irilh 
the  loss  of  three  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  fnm 
the  cut  of  a  sabre,  but  was  afterwards  seised  in  a 
wood,  where  he  had  concealed  himself.  Bei^g 
taken  Vi  Nantes,  he  was  shot  there  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1796 ;  he  died  with  great  bravery,  i 
to  kneel,  and  himself  giving  the  word  of  oc 
to  the  soldiers  to  fire. 

OOITER  (VocHBBius),  celebrated  as  a  i  _ 
physician,  and  anatomist,  was  born  at  GroniogeBy 
and  died  in  1600,  aged  sixty-six.  His  laboms  m 
anatomy  were  very  useftil,  and  laid  the  fonndiitina 
of  that  eminence  which  modern  indnstry  has  pte^ 
duced.  He  wrote  a  system  of  anatomy,  **  De  Oan- 
bus  et  Cartilaginibus,"  &c. 

COKE  (Sir  Edwabd),  one  of  the  VBosi  ewSmtmS. 
lawyers  that  England  has  produced,  was  the  sob  of 
Robert  Coke,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk,  and  a 
barrister-atrlaw,  at  whose  seat  of  Mileham  he  vras 
born  in  1550.  He  was  educated  at  the  free-school 
of  Norwich  and  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  wbcoce. 
after  a  stay  of  four  years,  he  went  to  Lcndon,  aad 
entered  at  the  Inner-Temple.  He  pleaded  his  fint 
cause  in  1578 ;  and  about  that  time  was  appotnled 
reader  of  Lyon's-Inn,  where  his  lectures  were  mnch 
frequented.  His  reputation  and  practice  rapidly 
increased ;  and  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  fbitoac 
and  connexions,  placed  him  in  a  situatioB  of 
affluence,  and  opened  to  him  a  ftiU  career  of  pro- 
fessional advancement.  The  cities  of  Norwich  aad 
Coventry  chose  him  for  their  recorder;  he  was  en- 
gaged in  all  the  great  causes  in  Westminster-hall ; 
and  was  in  high  credit  with  Lord-treasurer  Bnrlei^ 
He  was  made  knight  of  the  shire  for  his  native 
country ;  and  in  the  Parliament  holden  in  the  3&th 
of  Elizabeth  he  was  chosen  speaker.  In  1592  be 
was  appointed  to  the  post  of  the  queen's  soUcilor, 
and  soon  after  to  that  of  attomey-generat  The 
death  of  his  wife,  who  had  brought  him  ten  children, 
gave  him  the  opportum'ty  of  increasing  his  alliances 
by  marriage  with  the  widow  Lady  Uatton,  sister  of 
Thamas,  Lord  Burleigh,  afterwaitis  earl  of  bcter. 
As  a  crown  lawyer,  he  gave  the  ministers  adviee  ia 
all  difficult  <^ases,  and  "  never  &iled  to  furnish  tbem 
with  legal  colours  for  all  their  proceedings.'*  One 
of  the  most  important  prosecutions  which  fell  to  his 
lot  as  attorney-general,  was  that  of  the  earl  of 
Essex  for  high-treason,  which  he  urged  with  coa- 
siderable  asperity,  accompanied  with  gross  aduletiaa 
to  her  majesty.  In  1603  he  was  kaighted  by  King 
James,  and  the  same  year,  npon  the  trial  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  he  displayed  a  spirit  of  arrogance 
towards  the  court,  and  of  rancour  and  base  inseh 
towards  the  prisoner,  whieh  most  ever  be  looked 
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wye  M  a  ftwrfof  wlliial  mmnniiM  of  amL    On 

t£»  diBcorary  of  tk«  ^impoinktr-plot,  he  obtained 
great  eisedit  for  the  olearneM  and  sagacity  with 
which  he  arranged  and  stated  all  the  evidence  re- 
lative to  that  extraordinary  affair.  In  1606  he  was 
advanced  to  the  post  of  chie&justice  of  the  Common 
Pkas|»  and  in  1613  he  attained  his  highest  elevation, 
that  of  the  important  office  of  chief-justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  or  chief-jnstice  of  Bngland,  with 
which  was  joined  a  seat  at  the  privy-council  board. 
The  seal,  however,  with  which  he  entered  into  the 
aifiur  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  the  subsequent 
proseoQtion  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Somerset, 
made  him  enemies ;  and  his  resistance  to  the  crown 
in  the  business  of  commendams.  and  a  dispute  in 
which  he  engaged  with  the  CouK  of  Chancery,  and 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
gave  plausible  grounds  for  mortifying  him  in  a 
very  sensible  manner.  In  June  1616,  he  was  sus- 
pended from  his  office,  and  from  his  seat  at  the 
coundl-board ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year 
Sir  Henry  Montague  was  made  chief-justice  in  his 
stead.  The  real  cause  of  his  removal  appears  to 
have  been  a  refiisal  to  comply  with  the  new  fa- 
vourite, Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham, 


in  a  peconiaiy  matter ;  and  the  step  taken  by  Coke 
Ibrhu  return  to  favour, 


. J  was  to  propose       

between  the  elder  brother  of  Vilfiers,  and  his  own 
youngest  daughter  by  Lady  Hatton.  This  project 
mvolved  liim  in  a  domestic  broil;  ibr  the  lady, 
resenting  her  husband's  design  of  disposing  of  her 
daughter  vrithout  her  consent,  carried  her  away, 
and  lodged  her  at  a  friend's  house :  Coke  took  her 
back  by  force,  and  the  difference  was  in  the  end 
compromised.  The  marriage  took  place,  and  its 
effect  was,  that  on  the  king's  return  from  Scotland, 
in  September  1617,  he  wes  graciously  received, 
and  reinstated  in  the  p^vy-council.  The  royal 
treasury  being  at  this  time  in  a  very  exhausted  state, 
various  means  were  practised  to  replenish  it; 
aniong  the  rest,  prosecutions  for  corruption  in  office, 
and  other  crimes,  issuing  in  exorbitant  fines.  In 
several  of  these  causes  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  ac- 
tively engaged,  and  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of 
favouring  the  purposes  of  the  crown  as  much  as 
possible.  Yet  when  it  had  become  necessary  to 
call  a  Parliament,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished 
member,  he  supported  the  privileges  of  the  Com- 
nM>ns  with  vigour,  and  obtained  much  credit  by 
showing  that  royal  proclamations  against  the  tenour 
of  acts  of  parliament  were  void.  A  protest  of  the 
Commons  against  a  violation  of  privilege  occasioned 
their  prorogation  in  December,  16^1;  and  soon 
after,  Coke  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his 
papers  were  seized.  Though  he  was  soon  liberated, 
he  was  again  expelled  from  the  privy-council  with 
narks  of  peculiar  displeasure  from  the  king,  who 
gave  him  the  character  of  "  being  the  fittest  instru- 
ment for  a  tyrant  that  ever  was  in  England ;"  the 
•oitableness  of  which,  however,  does  not  clearly 
^pear  from  these  transactions,  in  which  Coke's 
chief  offence  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  did  not 
^Iraose  to  be  James's  instrument  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Sir  Edward  was 
nominated  sheriff  of  Buckingham,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  being  chosen  member  of  Parliament;  and 
he  exhibited  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  late  chief- 
justice  of  England  attending  on  the  judges  at  the 
**>i>M.  He  was,  however,  chosen  knight  of  the 
Shire  ibr  that  county  jn  the  Parliament  which  met 


ia  1&28^  aad  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
speaking  for  the  redxiMS  of  grievances,  and  sup- 
porting^ the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
of  their  representatives.  He  vindicated  the  right 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  proceed  personally 
against  any  individual,  however  exalted;  and  hie 
openly  named  the  duke  of  Buckingham  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  kingdom.  He 
sealed  his  services  to  the  popular  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, by  proposing  ana  framing  the  famous 
Petition  of  BiffhU,  the  most  explicit  declaration  of 
English  bbertv  which  had  till  then  appeared.  This 
was  the  last  of  his  public  acts.  The  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  which  soon  followed,  sent  him  in  re- 
tirement to  his  house  at  Stoke  Pogeys  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  he  ment  the  reinainder  of  his 
days  in  tranquillity.  He  died  in  September  1634, 
in  his  •eighty-fifth  year,  repeating  with  his  last 
breath  the  words,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 
done."  He  left  behind  him  a  numerous  posterity, 
and  large  propertv.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  lawyer,  but  merely  a  lawyer.  His 
mind  possessed  neither  the  enlargement  of  philo- 
sophy, nor  the  comprehension  of  true  science.  In 
mere  legal  learning  he  has  perhaps  no  competitor ; 
but  he  i»  essentially  defective  in  the  higher  merits 
of  order  and  systematic  arrangement,  and  in  that 
regard  to  g^eftml  principles,  without  which  muni- 
cipal law  is  a  mere  collection  of  arbitrary  rulei^ 
nndeserving  of  the  name  of  science.  Yet  it  is  by 
no  means  mfficult  to  accuuut  for  the  great  reputa- 
tion  which  his  works  have  acquired,  and  which  they 
still  retain.  His  Commentary  on  Littleton's  Trea- 
tise on  Tenures  is  an  immense  repository  of  legal 
erudition ;  and  though  from  various  changes  in  the 
system  and  practice  of  the  English  law,  his  works 
have  lost  much  of  theii  comparative  value,  his  pre* 
scriptive  title  to  fame  is  still  lealonsly  maintamed 
by  a  numerous  and  powerful  profession.  His  works 
are,  "  Reports,"  in  tl^kteen  parts,  folio^  eleven  of 
which  were  published  in  his  life-time,  from  1600  to 
1615.  "  A  Book  of  Entries,"  foUo,  1614.  «<  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Laws  of  England :"  these  are  divided 
into  four  parts:  1st,  Containing  a  Translation  and 
Comment  upon  Sir  Thomas  Littleton's  Tenures} 
this  was  published  during  the  author's  life,  in  1628; 
2ndly,  Magna  Charta  and  other  select  Statutes, 
with  a  Comment:  3dlv,  The  Criminal  Law,  or 
Pleas  of  the  Crown :  ^hly.  Account  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  all  the  Courts  in  the  Kingdom.  Some 
inaccu]»cies  in  this  last  part  were  animadverted 
upon  and  corrected  hj  William  Prvnne  in  a  se- 
parate work.  "  A  Treatise  on  Bail  and  Mainprise," 
1637,  4to.;  "Reading  on  the  State  of  Pines,  27 
Edw.  I."  1662,  4to.;  **  Complete  Copyholder," 
1640,  4to. 

COKE  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Wesley  an  mis- 
sionary, was  born  in  1747  at  Brecon  in  South 
Wales,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  chosen  common-councilman,  and 
four  years  afterwards  chief  magistrate  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Brecon.  In  1775  he  took  his  degree  of 
LL.D.  and  soon  after  became  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  John  Wesley,  who  soon  brought  him 
over  to  his  own  opinions,  and  in  1780  appointed 
him  to  superintend  the  London  district.  In  1784 
he  went  as  a  missionary  to  North  America,  and  so 
long  as  he  preserved  silence  on  the  subject  of  negro 
slavery,  the  Americans  favoured  him;  but  on  nis 
opposing  that  inhnman  traffic,  ho  ronsed  their  in- 
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dignation,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  to  England. 
He  now  determined  on  visiting  Nova  Scotia,  but 
in  consequence  of  a  storm,  the  ship  in  which  he 
embarked,  took  refuge  in  the  harboor  of  Antigua, 
which  led  him  to  preach  there,  and  to  visit  several 
other  islands ;  and  he  examined  the  atale  of  reli- 
gion generally  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  Ame- 
rica, before  he  again  returned  to  England.  He 
made  altogether  nine  voyages  to  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  on  the  same  pursuit,  and  met  with  great 
success  as  a  missionary.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
"Commentar}'  on  the  Bible,"  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Methodists;  "A  History  of  the 
West  Indies;"  and  several  other  works,  among 
which  was  the  *'  Life  of  Wesley,*'  written  in  con- 
junction with  Henry  More.  He  died  suddenly, 
in  I8I4,  whilst  on  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies. 

COLAKDEAU  (Charles  Pbtbb),  born  in 
1735  at  lanville  in  the  Orleanois,  obtained  some 
•distinction  in  French  poetry,  and  wa«  chosen  a 
member  of  Che  French  Academy  in  1776,  but  died 
in  the  same  year,  before  he  had  been  admitted. 
His  works  were  collected  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1779. 

COLBERT  (John-Baptist),  Marqms  de  Seig- 
nelai,  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  of  stat?  in  mo- 
dern times,  born  at  Rheims,  August' 29th,  1619, 
\ras  the  son  of  Nicholas  Colbert,  lord  of  Vandiere, 
x}{  a  family  originally  from  S(5otland.  He  appear^ 
early  to  have  -  acquired  a  taste  for  commercial  and 
financial  kuowledgi*,  which  led  him,  after  the  usual 
preparatory  studies  of  education,  to  make  a  tour 
'through  the  provinces  of  France  most  distinguished 
for  trade  and  manufactures.  'Repairing  to  Paris,  he 
obtained  an  introduction  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  then 
^irime-minister,  who  not  only  employed  him  in  the 
most  important  concerns,  but  on  his  deatb-bed  re- 
commended him  to  the  king,  and  appointed  him 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  testament  On  the  dis- 
grace of  Fouquet,  in  166L  ^>D  event  which  Colbert 
promoted  with  unbecoming  rancour,  the  finances 
were  committed  to  his  management  with  the  title 
of  comptroller-general,  that  of  superintendant  being 
thenceforth  suppressed.  Colbert  began  his  charge 
with  abolishinK  a  vast  number  of  useless  places, 
and  rc-establisning  order  in  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, and  by  his  economy  was  able  to  increase 
the  revenue,  while  he  diminished  the  burdens  of  the 
people.  He  established  a  chamber  of  justice  for  all 
matters  of  finance,  which  recovered  a  vast  number 
of  alienations  of  the  revenue,  and  suppressed  annu- 
ities to  a  great  amount,  which  had  been  acquired  at 
a  very  inferior  value,  and  for  which  he  reimbursed 
the  original  price.  Turning  his  attention  to  com- 
*merce,  as  the  true  means  of  rendering  a  nation 
flourishing,  he  encouraged  the  freightage  of  French 
vessels  by  an  abolition  of  duty ;  made  free  ports  of 
Marseilles  and  Dunkirk,  the  latter  of  which  was 
purchased  from  Charles  II. ;  established  East  and 
West  India  and  African  companies ;  and  gave  great 
advantages  to  ship-building  in  Prance.  He  raised 
the  royal  navy  to  a  respectable  state,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  protect  commerce  from  the  depredations  of  cor- 
sairs. Nor  was  he  less  attentive  to  the  great  source 
of  foreign  tradc^internal  manufactures.  Fabrics 
of  silk,  or  wool,  of  glass,  of  steel,  rose  on  all  sides, 
and  were  carried  to  their  utmost  degree  of  perfec- 
lion  ;  and  there  was  scarcelv  a  year  of  his  ministry 
whicfi  was  not  marked  by  the  introduction  of  some 
new  maaufacturo  of  use  or  splendour.    The  canal 


of  Langnedoc,  joining  the  two  sea*  by  which  Fr 
is  bounded,  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the  kind  i 
Europe,  waa  begun  under  hia  anapioei.     Hsvii 
tained  the  poet  of  superintendant  of  dw  royal  1 
ings,  he  invited  architects,  sculptors,  and  oCb 
tists  of  eminence,  from  all  parts,  gave  then  the  i 
liberal  encouragement,  and  employed  tlwm  ta  (' 
rate  the  capital  and  the  royal  residences  in  a  mhb- 
ner  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  Iring^^'f      Ha 
procnretl  many  advantages  to  the  Royal  Acadcnij 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  which  gave  birtli  to  a 
number  of  excellent  native  artists.    The  prussiwis 
bestowed  upon  men  of  letters  and  science,  not  calf 
Frenchmen,  but  distingnishcd  foroigncn,  have  cvar 
been  r^arded  as  pecuharly  honoarable  to  the  wy 
of  Louis  XIV.    The  merit  of  this  idea  is  ifckii| 
due  to  Colbert,  who,  though  himsdf  no  great 
of  literature,  had  the  sagacity  to  discern  how 
a  sovereign's  glory  is  interested  in  apneariny  as  Sa 
patron  and  friend.     He  was  also  gnitly  iastniiafii 
tal  in  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
and  that  of  Inscriptions  took  its  rise  froin  an  bspv 
bly  held  in  his  own  house  for  the  purpose  of  funusk- 
ing  designs  and  devices  for  the  king's  mcdalsL     Cel- 
bert  had  so  well  laid  the  fonndation  for  the  so 
of  all  these  various  national  improvements,  in  I 
cial  economy,  that  the  expense  of  them  wool 
have  been  felt  by  the  people ;  but  the  king's  i 
tunate  inclination  for  war,  and  for  lavish  expenses 
of  every  kind,  brought  on  embarrassments  which 
cost  the  minister  infinite  trouble  and  cbwin,  and 
finally  ruined  some  of  his  best  plans.     He  died  sf 
the  stone,  September  6,  1G83,  leaving  behind  him 
six  sons  and  three  daughters.     His  seal  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  king  and  the  good  of  his  country,  bss 
indefatigable  industry,  and  his  unshaken  integrity, 
are   universally  acknowledged.      His  appearance 
was  not  prepossessing.     His  hollow  eyes  and  Uaek 
thick  eye-brows,  his  cold  and  austere  manner,  and 
his  taciturnity,  denoted  a  close  and  anxioas  temper. 
He  had  nothing  of  the  air  and  amenity  of  a  courtier, 
but,  as  the  king  observed,  always  preserved  the  de- 
meanour of  a  good  citixen  of  Paris.     Yet  he  vw  a 
dexterous  flatteror,  and  well  knew  how  to  oonctUale 
the  favour  of  a  vain-glorious  master.     He  is  charged 
with  having  been  jealous  of  his  power,  and  with 
being  inclined  to  carry  things  despotically  ;— tehs 
common  to  almost  all  ministers,  and  particulaily  ex- 
cusable in  him  who  had  so  many  abuses  to  encoaa- 
ter,  and  improvements  to  introduce. — His  eldest  son, 
the  Marquis  de  Ssignblai,  minister  and  secretuy 
of  state,  surpassed  his  father  in  extent  of  abilities 
and  cultivation.     He  was  a  great  promoter  of  oon- 
merce  and  the  arts,  and  raised  tlie  Fronch  navy  lo 
a  superiority  over  any  other  in  Europe.     He  died 
in  1690,  aged  39. 

COLDEN  (Cadwalladkb),  a  Scottish  physi- 
cian, was  born  at  Dunse,  Pebraarv  17th,  1688.  After 
having  finished  his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  he  wrnt 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  exercised  his  profcfsioa 
with  great  reputation.  He  returned  to  Britain  ia 
1715,  and,  after  having  acquired  considerable  repu* 
tation  by  a  paper  on  animal  secretion,  again  pro- 
ceeded to  America,  where  he  settled  at  New  York. 
In  1761  he  was  made  lieutenant-governor  of  thepn»- 
vince,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  Goversec, 
Tryon,  he  displayed  his  abilitv  in  the  management 
of  afi^irs,  and  formed  several  benevolent  estahlisb- 
menUi.  He  held  the  office  again  in  1775,  and  died 
September  28,  1776.    Some  medical  works  weie 
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fublitked  by  him;  bat  he  if  but  koown  •>  the 
.author  of  *<The  History  of  the  Fife  (Indian) 
UtikkuMy"  London  1745.  The  work,  however, 
which  cost  him  most  time  and  labour  was  one  pub- 
lished in  1751,  under  the  tiUe  of  *'The  Principles 
of  Action  ih  Matter/'  to  which  is  annexed  a  **  Trea- 
tise on  Flnjcions.*'  Governor  Colden  was  distin- 
guished for  his  acquaintance  with  Botany.  He 
•«nt  a  great  many  American  plants  to  Idnnsns, 
with'  whom  he  corresponded,  and  who  gave  to  a 
aev  genus  of  plants  the  appellation  of  Coidenia. 

COLE  (Hxmbt),  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  who 
ikmrished  during  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  GodshiU  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
He  obtained  considerable  church  preferment  under 
Henry  VIII. ;  but  in  the  next  reign  he  sent  in  his 
ntignation  of  all  his  benefices.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  Roman-catholic  party  under  Queen  Mary, 
be  came  again  into  fovour,  and  was  raised  to  the 
provcftship  of  Eton,  and  in  1556  he  was  appointed 
4enn  of  St.  Paul's,  and  judge  of  the  Arches  Court. 
.Blisabeth  not  only  stripped  him  of  all  his  honours 
Mid  emoluments,  but  sent  him  to  prison,  where 
Jie  died  in  1519.  A  disputation,  which  he  held 
pfablidy  at  Oxford  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  has 
oeea  puUbhed ;  as  also  some  sermons  and  pole- 
mical tracts  on  the  great  question  which  agitated 
the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

COLE  (Thomas),  principal  at  St  Mary*s-haU, 
Oxford,  in  1656,  where  he  was  tutor  to  Locke,  was 
at  the  restoration  ejected  for  non-conformity,  and 
settled  at  London,  where  he  became  one  of  the  lec- 
tattn  at  Pinner^s-faaU.  His  works  are,  "  A  Dis- 
coune  on  the  Christian  Religion ;"  "  A  Treatise  on 
Imputed  Righteousness^"  &c. 

UOLE  (William),  a  clergyman,  celebrated  for 
Ids  litorarv  and  antiquarian  collections,  was  bom 
in  Cambridgeshire  in  1714,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Eton-school,  and  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  died  vicar  of  Burnham,  Bucks,  in 
178&  Mr.  Cole  bequeathed  a  voluminous  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts  to  the  British  Museum,  the  use 
of  which  was  interdicted  for  a  certain  period  by  the 
tMtator,  but  they  have  now  for  some  years  been  ac- 
cessible to  the  public,  and  copious  extracts  from 
them  have  been  inserted  in  the  Monthly  Magaxine. 

COLERIDGE  (Samuel  Taylor),  an  eminent 
English  poet,  was  the'  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  bom 
at  Ottery  St  Mary,  in  Devonshire  in  1773.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ's-hospital,  and  at  Jesus'- 
oolle^,  Cambridge,  where  jpoetry  and  metaphysics 
became  his  favourite  stodies.  A  volume  of  his 
poems,  published  in  1794,  excited  favourable  no- 
tice, and  his  drama  of  the  Fall  of  Robespierre, 
which  appeared  in  the  same  year,  was  also  well  re- 
ceived. Being  introduced  to  Southey  and  Lovell, 
the  three^  with  an  enthusiastic  notion  of  reforming 
the  political  world,  left  their  respective  colleges, 
and  proceeded  together  to  put  their  intentions  into 
effect  They  commenced  at  Bristol,  where  Coleridge 
delivered  lectures  on  the  approaching  happiness  of 
the  human  race,  by  means  of  republicanism.  These 
created  a  great  sensation;  and  were  received  with 
great  applause,  but  on  his  leaving  Bristol  for  other 
places,  the  number  of  his  auditors  diminished ;  nor 
did  his  writings  in  his  journal  called  **  The  Watch 
man,"  attract  much  notice.  A  volume  of  poems, 
.which  he  published  about  this  time,  met  with  great 
•ucoess,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  a  sum  with 
,which  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  America,  and  en- 


deavour,  in  conjunction  with  his. friends,  to. carry 
their  theory  into  execution,  in  the  new  world,  by 
the  foundation  of  a  state,  which  was  to  bear  the 
name  of  Panti$oeracif,  •  The  design,  however,  was 
broken  off  by  a  simultaneous  attachment  on  the 
part  of  these  enthusiasts  towards  three  sisters  pf 
the  name  of  Pricker,  with  whom  the  respective  mar-^^ 
riages  of  Coleridge,  Lovell,  and  Southey,  soon  fol- 
lowed. Having  notbins  but  his  literary  attainments 
to  depend  on,  Colerii^e  soon  fell  into  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  from  which  he  was  relieverl  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Wedgewood,  who  enabled  him  to 
complete  his  studies  in  Germany.  After  his  return 
home,  he  wrote  the  leading  articles  for  the  Morning 
Post,  translated  some  dramas  of  Schiller,  and  ac^ 
companied  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  as  his  secretary,  to 
Malte.  He  is  now  living  at  Hampstead.  Among 
his  works  mav  be  mentioned  his  "Biograpbia 
Literaria;"  and  some  Essays  published  under  the 
title  of  "The  Friend.'*  His  finest  poems  are 
"  Christabel,"  and  "  The  Ancient  Mariner ;"  though 
full  of  wildness  and  eccentricity. 

COLES  (Elisha)  was  bom  in  Northampton^ 
shire  in  1640,  and  entered  himself  of  Magdalen- 
college,  Oxford.  He  Quitted  it  without  graduating,, 
and  supported  himself  by  private  tuition  in  London, 
till  an  ushership  becoming  vacant  at  Merchant 
Tailors'-school,  ne  succeeded  to  the  situation,  but 
lost  it  again  by  some  misconduct  the  particulars  of 
which  have  not  been  recorded.  Little  of  his  after- 
life is  known  ;  he  is  ascertained,  however,  to  have 
died  in  Ireland,  in  1 680.  He  compiled  two  dictiona- 
ries ;  one  of  his  vernacular  language,  the  other  of 
Latin  and  English,  with  a  correspondent  rendering 
of  English  into  Latin.  Several  other  writings  are 
also  ascribed  to  him,  principally  adapted  for  the  use 
of  the  tyro  in  literature. 

COLET(JoBN),the  founder  of  St.  Paul's^chool, 
London,  and  one  of  the  first  revivers  of  ancient  lite- 
rature in  England,  was  the  son  of  Henrv  Colet,. 
knight,  an  eminent  merchant,  and  twice  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  where  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
bom  in  1466.  He  was  educated  at  Maffdalen-col- 
lege,  Oxford,  and,  after  having  travelled  abroad 
for  four  years,  returned  to  England,  ind  took  suc- 
cessively, deacon's  and  priest's  orders,  having  heea 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Dennington  in  Suffolk 
previous  to  his  departure  from  Oxford,  when  only 
nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  York, 
a  canonry  of  St.  Martin's-le-Gcand,  Loudon,  and  a 
prebend  in  the  same  cJiurch;  soon  after  which  he 
retired  from  London  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  pursue, 
with  less  interruption,  his  theological  studies.  In 
1497,  and  some  following  years,  he  delivere<l  a 
course  of  lectores  on  St  Paul's  Epistles,  without 
any  salary  or  fee ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed his  undertaking  secured  to  him  a  very  consi- 
derable  share  of  celebrity.  In  1502  he  was  pre- 
sented to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Sarum ;  in 
150&  was  instituted  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
St.  Paul's,  London ;  and  m  the  same  year,  through 
the  favour  of  Henry  YIL,  was  made  dean  of  that 
church.  During  the  year  1508-12  he  founded  St 
Paul's-school,  and  appropriated  the  whole  of  his 
ample  patrimonial  estate  to  the  support  of  that  foun- 
dation. A  few  years  after  its  esteblishment  he 
built  a  handsome  house  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Carthusian  monastery,  near  the  palace  at  Richmond^ 
in  Surrey,  whither,  ace  ffding  to  some  of  his  biogra. 
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phen,  he  metaii  to  retm,  diifpitttd  with  th«  world, 
to  sptnd  the  remainder  of  hit  days  in  reliriooi  loli- 
tnde.  He  did  not  live,  however,  topnt  nit  inten- 
tion, whateter  it  might  be,  into  execution ;  but,  after 
three  attackt  of  the  tweating-ticknett,  wat  carried 
off  by  a  consumption,  September  16th,  1512.  Dr. 
Colet  seldom  appealed  in  the  character  of  an  au- 
thor ;  which  Erasmus  attributes  to  a  conscious  want 
of  accuracy  and  correctness  in  his  style,  from  a  too 
f^quent  inattention  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  Ex- 
cepting a  grammatical  treatise  for  the  use  of  his 
school,  entiUed  **  Paul's  Accidence,"  and  a  few  *'  De- 
Totional  Pieces;"  a  "CouYOcation  Sermon,"  in 
Latin,  and  *'  Latin  Letters  to  Erasmus/*  were  his 
only  works  that  were  published  by  himself  or  since 
his  death. 

COLIGNl  (Oaspard  ds),  admiral  of  Prance, 
son  of  the  Marshal  Oaspard  de  Coligni,  by  a  sister 
of  the  Constable  Montmorency,  was  bom  in  1517, 
iad  trained  to  arms  from  his  early  youth.  Henry  II. 
eieated  him  colonel-general  of  the  French  infisntry, 
eniployed  him  to  conclude  a  peace  with  England 
in  1550^  and  raised  him  to  the  post  of  admiral  in  1552; 
after  which  he  was  employed  in  Flanders,  where  he 
irreatly  contributed  to  the  success  at  the  battle  of 
Renty.  He  improved  the  military  discipline  of  tlie 
army ;  and  being  made  goTemor  of  Picardy  and 
Artois,  pursued  with  vigour  the  war  against  the 
Spaniards  in  those  parts.  When  St  Quentin  was 
threatened  with  a  siege,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
place,  and  defended  it  with  great  valour;  but  at 
(uigth  it  was  stormed,  and  he  became  prisoner  uf 
war  to  the  Spaniards.  After  the  death  of  Henry  II., 
he  joined  the  party  of  the  Hu^enots,  and  made 
profSmion  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  1560.  Next 
to  the  prince  of  Cond£  he  was  the  head  of  the  party. 
He  presented  their  request  to  the  king  at  the  assem- 
blv  of  KotiJ>les,  and  took  up  arms  affainst  the  Guises, 
who  had  planned  their  ruin.  He  fought  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Dreux,  St  Denys,  Jamac,and  Moncontour; 
always  unsuccessfbl  in  the  field,  but  repairiuff  his 
losses  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  unconqueraUe  in 
the  war.  By  means  of  his  exertions  the  Huguenots 
were  still  rendered  so  formidable  after  their  defeats, 
as  to  be  enabled  to  make  an  advantageous  peace  in 
1570.  This  was,  however,  only  meant  as  a  snare 
by  the  court,  in  order  to  throw  the  Protestants  off 
their  guard,  and  efBect  their  destruction.  Coligui 
was  invited  to  court ;  and  the  king,  Charles  IX., 
affseted  an  extraordinary  regard  fbr  him,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  considerable  sum  to  repair  his 
losses.  He  also  flattered  him  with  the  expectation 
of  having  the  command  of  an  army  to  be  sent  to  the 
succour  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  then  revolted  from 
Philip  II.  By  these  caresses  the  prudence  of  the 
admiral,  great  as  it  was,  became  suspended;  yet 
suspicions  arose  in  some  of  his  party.  A  Huguenot 
captain,  who  had  fought  under  him,  coming  to  take 
leave  before  his  departure  into  his  province,  was 
asked  by  the  admiral  why  he  was  in  such  haste  to 
go  ?  "  Because,*'  said  he,  '*'  they  make  too  much  of 
us  here ;  and  I  had  rather  save  myself  with  the 
fools,  than  stay  and  perish  with  those  who  think 
themselves  wiser."  An  incident  soon  gave  strength 
to  these  suspicions.  A  few  days  after  the  marriage 
of  the  young  king  of  Navarre  with  the  Princess 
Margaret,  as  the  wlmiral  was  returning  from  the 
Louvre,  he  received  a  wound  trmm  a  musket,  fired 
out  of  window :  **  This,"  he  cried,  "  is  the  fruit  of 
my  reconciliation  with  the  duke  of  Guise."    In  j 


fttct,  that  nobleman  was  still  his  invetcvafee  < 
both  as  being  the  head  of  an  oppoaite  factioa, 
because  he  suspected  the  admini  to  have  been  i 
cemed  in  the  assassination  of  his  fithcr,  tfcowgfc 
probably  with  great  injustice.  The  king  ptetended 
to  be  highly  irritated  at  this  attcmptt  and  piiianisrf 
the  admiral  fUll  satisfiiction.  But  only  two  dny» 
after,  the  horrid  matsacre  of  St  Bartholomew'a-day 
broke  out,  August  24,  1572»  and  Coligni  waa  om 
of  its  earliest  victims.  A  par^,  headed  fay  the  irite 
of  Guise  himself,  broke  open  his  doors,  wad  BesHM^ 
one  of  the  duke's  domestics,  entered  with  a  dimwa 
sword  into  the  room  where  the  admiral  was  attipg 
in  an  arm-chair,  *'  Toung  man,"  said  b^  iiadi»> 
turbed,  "  yon  ought  to  respect  my  grey  haira;  boi 
do  as  you  please,  you  can  only  shorten  mj  liii  a 
few  days."  Besme  thrust  him  thnmgh  in  imbv 
places,  and  then  threw  his  body  out  of  winAov.  It 
was  exposed  three  days  to  the  rsige  and  inaults  of  the 
populace,  and  then  hung  by  the  feet  npMi  a  gilihei. 
His  cousin  Montmorency  at  length  took  it  dowi^ 
and  had  it  buried  privately  in  the  chapel  of  Ckao. 
tilly.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wai% 
Coligni  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  aacnting- 1» 
his  oppressed  party  that  freedom  in  the  new  wosld 
which  they  couhl  not  enjoy  in  the  okL  He  obtsoned 
permission  to  settle  a  colonv  of  Huguenots  in  Flo. 
rida ;  and  two  ships  sailed  for  the  purpoaa  in  1961 
from  Dieppe,  under  the  command  of  one  RtbaaL 
Other  adventurers  followed;  but  through  miaeeo- 
duct,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Spaaiavda,  the  aettlo> 
ment  was  at  length  entirely  ruined.  Coligni  had 
a  younger  brother,  Fuancts,  lor4  9fAmdJM^  who 
matlv  distiuffuished  himself  in  the  same  pafiT  by 
his  valour  and  enterprise,  and  had  a  share  in  aU  Iho 
principal  actions.  He  died  in  1569«  Another  bio- 
ther,  Odkt,  cariihal  de  CkmHUm,  and  archbishop  af 
Toulouse,  gave  the  rare  example  of  conversion  freaa 
a  church  in  which  he  had  attained  so  exalted  a  rank. 
He  joined  his  brethers  in  arms,  married,  one  ae- 
lemnly  deposed,  and  retired  to  Enicland«  whoio  ha 
ras  poisoned  by  a  domestic  in  157L 

COLIONL    SeeSutt* 

COLLADO  (DniGo).  a  Spanish  DominSeaa,  of 
Meisadas  in  Bstremadura»  bom  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  studied  at  Salamanca  and 
in  1621  went  as  a  missionary  to  Japan,  where  the 
Christians  at  that  time  were  exposed  to  the  aeai 
cruel  persecution.  Having  tried,  but  withont  ene- 
cess,  to  save  Flores,  another  missionaryi  who  «aa 
afterwards  burnt,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1635^  and 
solicited,  in  the  name  of  all  the  religions  ardef%  fcr 
permission  to  preach  the  Oospel  i^  China,  Js^mn,  and 
other  eastern  countries.  This  he  at  length  ob- 
tained ;  and  in  1635,  with  twenty-four  of  his  brethren^ 
over  whom  he  was  appointed  supetintendnat,  ar- 
rived at  the  Philippines,  where  he  attempted  to 
establish  Several  cotivents,  under  the  name  of  a  new 
congregation,  to  be  called  that  of  St.  Pssnl,  tnm 
which  missionaries  were  to  be  sent  to  China  and 
Japan.  Having,  however,  foiled  in  thb  design,  on 
account  of  the  opposition  which  he  m«t  with,  and 
being  recalled  to  Spain  by  his  sovereign,  he  waa 
shipwrecked,  and  lost  his  life  near  ManiUa*  whan 
on  his  way  home  to  Barmpa,  in  163&  His  irritinga 
are,  **Ars  OrammatSca  Jmooicm  Liugum;*'  *Dae- 
tionarium,  site  Thesauri  Lingua  Japonicm  Ooaa- 
pendium  ;'^  **  A  Continuation  of  Hyacinth  Orflhnol*a 
Historia  Ecdesiastica  de  Japon,  deede  1602  hasin 
el  anno  Idai;"  <«  Dictionaaum  Liagwi  '' 
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cum  ezplicatiooe  Latina  et  Hispanica,  Cbaractere 
SineDti  et  Latino;*'  together  with  several  other 
small  work*  for  the  use  of  the  miBsionaries  in  China 
and  Japan. 

COLLAERT  (Adrian),  a  celebrated  engraver 
mud  designer  of  Antwerp,  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  together  with  his  sou  Hans,  who  died 
in  1622. 

COLLANGE  (Gabbisl  db),  a  Frenchman  of 
letten,  and  valet-de^hambre  to  Charles  IX.,  was 
bom  at  Tours,  in  AuTergne,  about  the  year  1524. 
Of  his  few  remaining  works,  whether  printed  or 
tnaouscript,  the  principal  is  a  transktion,  with  en* 
largements,  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1561,  of 
'^  Poligrapby,  or  Universal  Cabalistical  Writing, 
by  J.  M.  Trithemius:"  a  curious  performance, 
which,  in  the  darkness  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ex- 
posed the  learned  author  to  the  charge  of  magic. 
This  work  was  afterwards  published  at  Emden,  in 
the  year  1620^  by  Dominick  de  Hottinga,  in  his 
own  name,  without  the  least  notice  of  the  original 
author,  or  of  his  French  editor.  Collangc,  although 
an  undoubted  Catholic,  was  mistaken  for  a  Hu- 
guenot, and  was  murdered  in  the  infamous  and  hor- 
rid massacre  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1572. 

COLLATINUS.     See  Tabqvinius. 

COLLE  (Charlies),  secretary  .in  ordinary  and 
teeder  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1709.  He  early  cultivated  dramatic  writing,  and 
was  the  author  of  various  compositions  both  gay 
and  pathetic,  one  of  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
**  Partie  de  Chasse  de  Henri  IV  •„**  abounding  with 
touches  of  nature  and  sensibility,  and  exhibiting  a 
livelv  portraiture  of  the  prince  who  is  its  subject. 
CoUe  was  also  celebrated  as  a  song  writer,  and  ob. 
tainedthe  name  of  the  Anaereon  of  the  age.  His 
works  were  collected  in  3  vols.  l2mo.,  under  the 
title  of  *'The&tre  de  Society ;"  and  many  of  his 
pieces  still  remain  in  manuscript.    He  died  in  1783. 

COLLEONE  (Bartholomew),  the  most  fomous 
among  the  Italian  soldiers  of /fortune  in  his  time, 
was  born  in  1400,  of  a  family  of  great  distinction  at 
Bergamo.  When  very  young  he  escaped,  by  the 
address  of  his  mother,  from  the  castle  of  Trezzo, 
where  they  were  confined  by  their  cousins,  who 
aimed  at  being  sole  lords  of  this  seigniory,  and  who 
had  already  murdered  the  father  and  uncle  of  Bar- 
tholomew. They  took  refuge  with  the  lord  of  Crema; 
and  as  the  youth  grew  up,  he  became  page  to  Ar- 
cello,  the  tyrant,  or  lord  of  Placentia,  where  he  was 
instmcted  m  the  art  military.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed  as  Well  for  courage  as  for  bodily  strength  and 
agility.  When  completely  armed,  he  could  run 
ikster  than  the  lightest  footman ;  and  without  arms 
he  could  overtake  a  horseman  on  the  gallop.  He 
first  served  under  Braccio  de  Montoue,  and  then 
entered  into  the  service  of  Joan,  queen  of  Naples, 
to  whose  success,  in  recovering  her  dominions,  he 
was  ffreatly  instrumental.  The  Venetians  gave 
him  the  command  of  their  troops  in  the  war  against 
Philip  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan.  He  rendered  them 
important  services,  and  on  the  peace  he  was  nobly 
recompensed ;  but  upon  a  quarrel  with  the  Vene- 
tian proveditor,  he  went  over  in  1445,  along  with  a 
body  of  1500  horse,  to  the  party  of  Philip  Visconti, 
and  after  his  death  continueid  to  serve  Francis 
Sforxa,  for  whom  be  gained  the  battle  of  Frascata 
over  the  French.  He  again  entered  into  the  Vene» 
tian  serf  ice,  and  again,  upon  a  dispute,  left  it,  and 
eagaged  with  Sforza,  now  become  their  enemy; 


and  victory  seemed  to  change  sides  as  he  did.  The 
Venetians,  at  length,  in  1458,  determined  durably 
to  fix  him;  and  with  great  ceremony,  they  gave 
into  his  hands,  in  the  church  of  St  Mark,  the  baton 
of  generaussimo.  During  nearly  twenty  years,  in 
which  he  held  this  high  office,  he  was  the  terror  of 
all  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  Many  sovereigns 
and  states  made  him  the  most  magnificent  offers 
to  draw  him  over  to  their  service,  but  in  vain; 
the  Venetians  found  means  to  secure  his  attachment 
by  liberal  emoluments,  and  every  mark  of  esteem 
and  confidence.  Such  was  his  reputation,  that  he 
was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  a  holy  league 
against  the  Turks,  for  which  Paul  II.  published  a 
bull  in  1468,  but  which  that  pontiff's  death  rendered 
abortive.  CoUeone  had  his  principal  residence  at 
the  castle  of  Malpaga,  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo, 
and  no  prince  or  person  of  eminence  who  travelled 
in  that  part  of  the  country  neglected  to  pay  him  a 
visit  He  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  loved  to 
entertain  men  of  learning,  to  whose  disputations  on 
philosophical  subjects  he  listened  with  pleasure. 
He  was  religious  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ; 
founded  monasteries,  built  and  decorated  churches, 
and  instituted  charities.  He  amassed  vast  wealth, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  he  left  to  public  purposes, 
havine  no  direct  heirs,  and  being  dissatisfied  with 
his  collateral  relations.  He  died  in  1475 ;  and  the 
Venetian  senate  honoured  his  memory  with  an 
equestrian  statue  of  gilt  bronze,  of  excellent  work- 
manship, erected  in  the  Square  of  St  John  and  St. 
Paul.  It  is  said,  that  CoUeone  left  as  his  dying 
advice  to  the  Venetians,  that  they  should  never  in- 
trust so  much  power  to  another  ffenend.  After  his 
death  4000  of  his  soldiers  refused  to  obey  any  other 
chief,  and  served  for  fifteen  years  without  a  leader^ 
practising  the  discipline  he  taught  them. 

COLLET  (Pbtbr),  a  French  priest,  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Missions,  and  a  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  bom  at  Temay,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Vendome,  in  1693>  and  died  in  1770.  Hia 
writings  were  various  and  voluminous ;  but  princi- 
pally of  a  theoloffical  kind,  and  intended  to  ae&nd 
the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Romish  church,  or 
to  promote  the  immediate  deuffu  of  that  institution 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  chief  of  them  are, 
**  Theologia  Moralis  Universa,"  in  17  vols.  8vo. ; 
"  Institutiones  Theolofficse,  ad  usum  Seminarionun,'* 
in  7  vols.  12mo. ;  "  De  Deo,  ejusque  Divinis  At- 
tributis,"  in  3  vols.  8fo.  ;  "  The  Life  of  St  Vincent 
de  Paul,"  the  founder  of  the  congregapon  of  the 
Missions,  in  2  vols.  4to. ;  the  Lives  of  M.  Boudon, 
in  2  vols.  12mo.,  and  of  M.  St  John  de  la  Croix  ; 
and  an  "  Abridgment  of  the  Dictionary  of  Cases  of 
Conscience,  by  Pontas,"  in  2  vols.  4to.  * 

COLLET  (PuiLiBBRT),  a  learned  man,  remark- 
able for  the  freedom  of  bis  writings,  was  bom  in 
1643  at  Chatillon-les-Dombes,  where  his  father 
exercised  the  profession  of  a  notary.  He  studied 
in  the  Jesuits'-college  at  Lyons ;  but  he  quitted  their 
society  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  pursuing  the 
profession  of  the  law,  became  an  advocate  in  the 
parliament  of  Dombes.  He  died  in  1718,  and  on 
being  asked  on  his  death-bed,  whether  he  repented 
of  those  {publications  which  contained  his  singular!  • 
ties  of  opinion ;  he  replied,  that  he  did  not,  for  that 
he  had  submitted  them  to  the  church,  and  still  sub- 
mitted to  its  decisions.  These  works  were  **  A. 
Treatise  on  Excommunications,"  "Treatise  oa 
Usury ;"   *<  Discourses  on  the  Tythes,  Alms,  and 
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other  Liberalities,  conferred  on  the  Church'/'  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  modern  tithes 
ace  merely  of  demesne  right ;  and  "  Discourses  on 
the  cloysterin^c  of  Nuns."  He  also  published  two 
letters  on  Toumeforfs  History  of  Plants ;  and  a 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Dijon." 

COLLETET  (Guillaume),  a  French  Acade. 
mician,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1598,  ind  died  in 
1659,  in  ^reat  indigence,  was  one  of  the  five  authors 
whom  Richelieu  selected  to  write  for  the  thea- 
tres. He  married  three  wives,  each  of  whom  had 
been  his  maid-servant  He  published  "  L*Art  Poe- 
tique,"  &c. 

COLLIER  (Jeremy),  an  English  non-juring 
bishop,  who  attracted  considerable  attention  by  his 
controversial  writings,  was  bom  at  Stow  Qui,  or 
Quire,  m  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  year  1650.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  his 
fiither,  who  was  master  of  the  free-school  at  Ipswich 
in  Suffolk;  whence,  in  1669,  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  admitted  a  poor  scholar  of  Caius-col- 
lege.  In  1672-3  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and 
that  of  M.A.  in  1676,  in  which  year  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  priest  in  the  year  1677.  After  having 
officiated  for  some  time  at  the  countess-dowager  of 
Dorset's,  at  Knowle,  in  Kent,  he  was  presented,  in 
1679,  to  the  rectory  of  Ampton,  near  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  in  Suffolk;  on  which  benefice  he  resided 
until  the  year  1665,  when  he  resigned  it,  and  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
at  Gray's-Inn.  In  1688,  he  not  only  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  but  engaged 
as  a  zoalous  and  active  partisan,  in  support  of  the 
pretensions  of  James  II.,  and  in  defence  of  the 
conduct  of  his  non-juring  brethren.  The  first  trea- 
tise which  he  nroduced  was  entitled,  "  The  Deser- 
tion  discussed,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Country  Gende. 
man,"  in  conscience  of  which  he  was  confined  for 
some  months  in  Newgate ;  but  afterwards  liberated, 
without  being  brought  to  a  trial.  After  his  release, 
he  published  "  A  Translation  of  the  Ninth,  Tenth, 
Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Book  of  Sleidan's  Com- 
mentaries," and  a  variety  of  pieces  inculcating  the 
doctrines  of  passive-obedience  and  non-resistance. 
By  these  publications,  and  by  a  suspicion  that  a 
journey  undertaken  by  Mr.  Collier  to  the  coast  of 
Kent,  in  the  year  1692,  was  with  the  design  of 
maintaining  a  correspondence  with  the  exiled  king, 
the  jealousy  of  the  government  was  once  more  alarm- 
ed, and  he  was  brought  in  the  custody  of  messengers 
to  London,  where  after  an  examination  before  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  gate- 
house ;  but  as  no  evidence  could  be  obtained  to  sub- 
stantiate the  criminality  of  his  proceedings,  he  was  in 
a  short  time  admitted-  to  bail.  Soon  after  this  event, 
Mr.  Collier,  considering  his  conduct  to  be  inde- 
'  iiensible,  in  entering  into  a  recognisance  in  a  court 
the  authority  of  which  his  political  scruples  pro- 
nounced to  be  founded  on  usnrpation,  went  and 
surrendered  himself  in  discharge  of  his  bail,  before 
the  Lord  Chief-Justice  Holt,  by  whom  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  King's  Bench-prison.  That  upright 
and  impartial  judge,  however,  was  induced,  within 
a  few  days,  on  the  application  of  some  of  our  author's 
friends,  to  grant  him  his  liberty.  On  this  occasion 
he  published,  in  defence  of  his  principles  and  con- 
duct, "  The  Case  of  giving  Bail  to  a  pretended  Au- 
thority Examined,"  dated  from  the  King's  Bench . 
November  23,  1692,  with  a  preface,  dated  Decem- 
ber,   1692;  and  ««A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Holt," 


dated  November  30,  1692;  and  also  '  A  Bep*/  to 
Some  Remarks  upon  the  Case  of  Giving  bmH," 
&c.  dated  April  1693.     In  the  year  last  menticmed 
he  published  "  A  Persuasive  to  Consideration,  tea- 
dered  to   the  Royalists,  particularly  those  <if  tbe 
Church  of  England,"  in  4to.  which  was  afterwmida 
reprinted  in  8vo.  together  with  a  vindicatioa  of  it 
against  a  treatise  entitled  "  The  Layman's  Apology.** 
&c.;    and  **  Remarks  upon  the   London   Goxette, 
relating  to  the  StraiU  Fleet,  and  the  Battle   of 
Landen  in  Flandera,"  in  1693,  in  4to.    Fnma  tkat 
time  Mr.  Collier  does  not  appear  to  have  excited 
particular  notice  until  the  year  1696,  when  be  kad 
the  boldness  jointly  with  two  other  non-juring  deigy- 
men,  openly,  and  in  the  most  solemn  nianorr,  to 
absolve,  at  the  place  of  public  execution.  Sir  John 
Friend  and  Sir  William  Perkins,  who  had  been 
condemned  for  engaging  in  what  was  called  thm 
assassination-ph)t«    Ijiis  proceeding,  the  two  nrck- 
bishops  and  ten  of  their  suffragans  pronoiLaced  to 
be  extremely  insolent,  irregular,  and  inconsisieDt 
with  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
established  at  the  reformation,  in  A  DecLaratwa  of 
the  Sense  of  the  Archbishops  and  Biahopi,  &c. 
which  was  published  on  that  occaaion.    Mr.  Collier, 
however,  did  not  tamelv  submit  to  their  coodemna- 
tion ;  but  with  his  usual  freedom  and  resolutenca^ 
justified  his  own  and  his  brethren's  condnct,  in 
*'  A  Defence  of  the  Absolution  given  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Perkins  at  the  Place  of  Execution,  April  3^ 
with  a  farther  Vindication  thereof,  occasiooed  by  a 
Paper  entitled  A  Declaration  of  the  Se&se  of  the 
Archbishops,  &c. ;"  *'  A  Reply  to  the  Absolatio&  qf 
a   Penitent,  according   to  the  Directions  of  the 
Church  of  England,  &c. ;"  and  "  An  Answer  to 
the  Animadversions  on  two  Pamphlets  lately  pnb- 
blished  by  Mr.  Collier,  &c. :"  which  all  appeared 
in  1696.     The   proceeding  above  related  excited 
likewise  the  resentment  of  the  civil  power,  which 
persecuted  him  to  outlawry,  on  his  putting  in  boil, 
and  absconding ;  and  committed  his  companioas  ia. 
the  insulting  transaction  to  Newgate.    The  wno 
lenity  of  government,  however,  permitted  the  latter 
afterwar£  to  be  released,  without  being  brongfal  to 
trial,  and  suffered  our  author  to  remain  unmolested 
in  the  state  of  legal  incapacity,  in  which  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.     In  the  year  1697  he  published 
a  volume  of  "  Essays  on  several  moral  Subjects,** 
which  was  so  well  received,  that  he  was  encouraged 
in  the  year  1705  to  add  a  second,  and  in  the  year 
1709  a  third  volume  to  that  collection.    But  the 
work  of  Mr.  Collier  which  produced  the  greatest 
effect,  and  secured  to  him  the  most  lasting  c^ebrity, 
was  his  "  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Pro- 
fan  eness  of  the  English  Stage,  together  with  the 
Sense  of  Antiquity  upon  this  Argument,"  published 
in  1698,  in  8vo.     In  this  work,  with  truth  and  jus- 
tice on  his  side,  and  armed  with  sufficient  learning, 
united  to  keen  and  sarcastic  wit,  our  author  attacked 
most  of  the  living  dramatic  writers,  from  Drydea 
to  Durfey,  with  a  degree  of  force  and  dexterity 
which  the  power  and  skill  of  the  ablest  of  them, 
who  ventured  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  were  inconi- 

eetent  to  resist.  The  next  great  vrerk  undertaken 
y  Mr.  Collier  was  a  translation,  with  the  addttioa 
of  new  articles,  of  Moreri's  Great  Historical  Dic- 
tionary, under  the  title  of  *<  The  Great  Hisloriea|, 
Geographical,  Genealogical,  and  Poetical  Die- 
tionarv,"  which  was  at  first  published  in  two  voIl 
folio,  m  the  year  1701,  and  met  with  such  a  &voor* 
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^le  recepiioB,  that  tbe  author  was  aDCouraged  to 
«Blarge  it  by  the  publication  of  a  third  Tolume,  in 
1705,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Supplement,  &c."  and 
of  a  ftwirth  volume,  in  the  year  1721,  called  in  the 
title-page  "  An  Appendix,  &c.'*  as  it  really  is  to 
the  other  three.    On  this  work  the  author  bestowed 
much  industry  and  care ;  but  it  is  not,  in  the  present 
day,  held  in  much  estimation.     More  improved 
editions  of  the  original  on  which  it  was  built,  and 
more  convenient  and  perfect  modern  publications 
of  a  similar  nature,  have  contributed  to  supersede 
it.     About  the  time  when  the  first  volume  of  this 
dictionary  appeared,  the  author  also  published,  in 
8vo.,  "  The  Bmperor  Marcus  Antoninus  his  Con- 
Tersation  with  himself,  together  with  the  Prelimi- 
nary Discourse  of  the  learned   Gataker,  &c. ;  to 
which  is  added,  the  mythological  Picture  of  Cebes 
the  Theban,  translated  into  English  from  the  re- 
spective Originals."     During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  endeavours  were  made  use  of  to  reconcile 
Mr.  Collier  to  the  existing  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  by  offers  of  ecclesiastical  preferment ; 
but  they  proved  ineffectual,  and  he  retained  his 
consiiitency  in  nonjuring  principles  to  the  last.     In 
1703  he  produced  the  first  volume  of  his   "  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  Great  Britain,"   &c.;  the 
second  volume  made  its  appearance  in  the  year 
1714.    On  this  work  Mr.  Collier  bestowed  much 
labour,  and  displayed  in  it  consideiable  learning 
and  abilities ;  but  it  discovers  little  enlargement  of 
mind,  and  less  impartiality  in  reUition  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  some  of  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  the  reformation,  and  of  other  characters 
who  entertained  different  sentiments  from  himself 
with  respect  to  religion  and  government    The  re- 
marks and  representations  to  which  his  peculiar 
opinions  gave  rise,  exposed  his  work  to  the  cen- 
sures of  different  literary  men  of  much  respecta- 
bility ;  against  whose  animadversions  he  defended 
himself  in  several  minor  publications.     Previous  to 
the  appearance  of  the  second  volume  of  his  history, 
Mr.  Collier  had  been  privately  consecrated  a  bishop 
by  Dr.  George  Hickes,  who  was  himself  conse- 
crated suffragan  of  Thetford  by  the  deprived  bishops 
of  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Peterborough.     After  the 
controversy  last  mentioned.  Bishop  Collier  does 
not  appear  to  have  published  any  thing  further, 
excepting  "  Several  Discourses  upon  practical  Sub- 
jects," in  1725 ;  "  An  additional  Sennon"  to  that 
collection,  in  1726;  and  several  prefaces  to  the 
works  of  other  writers.     Durinff  his  latter  years  his 
health  was  much  interrupted  by  frequent  attacks 
of  the  stone,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  in  1726.    His 
morab  are  said  to  have  been  unexceptionable  and 
exemplary ;  and  his  manners,  notwithstanding  the 
asperity  and  contracted  notions  which  pervade  his 
writings,  distinguished  by  liveliness,  innocent  free- 
dom, and  good  breeding. 

COLLIN  (HxNRT  Joseph),  a  medical  writer, 
who  succeeded  Baron  Stoerck  as  physician  to  the 
public  hospital  at  Vienna,  where  ne  died  in  De- 
cember 17§4,  aged  fift^-tree.  He  published  "  Noso- 
eomii  civici-  Pazmaniani  Annus  medicus  tertius ; 
sive  Observatioues  circa  morbos  acutos  et  Chroni* 
cos,"  pars  i— vi.  Vienna  1764»1781,  8vo.,  and  ob- 
tained some  distinction  as  a  physician,  by  having 
contributed  much  to  the  introduction  among  the 
materia  medica  of  some  powerful  remedies  of  the 
vegetable  kind. 
COLLIN  D'HAKLEVILLE  (John  FaAittis), 


a  French  dramatist,  bom  in  1755,  was  by  profession 
an  advocate.  In  1786  he  commenced  his  dramatic 
'  with  the  comedy  of  the  "Inconstant," 
which  was  performed  with  applause,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  others,  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
"Le  Vieux  Celibataire,"  which  is  considered  as 
Bis  chef'  d*auvn.  He  also  was  the  author  of  an 
allegorical  poem,  entitled  "  Melpomene  et  Thalia^" 
8vo. ;  and  of  many  pieces  inserted  in  the  Almanack 
of  the  Muses.  He  published  a  collective  edition 
of  his  works  in  4  vols.  8vo.  1805 ;  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1806. 

COLLIN  (Henry  de),  an  eminent  German 
poet,  was  bom  in  1772,  and  died  at  Vienna  in 
1811,  being  aulic  counseUor,  and  a  member  or  the 
department  of  finance  in  that  city.  He  wrote  six 
trag^edies  in  Iambic  verse,  with  chomsses  after  the 
ancient  model,  successively  published  since  1802. 
He  also  composed  war  songs,  designed  to  excite 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans  on  the  calling  out 
the  landwekr,  or  national  militia,  at  the  declaration 
of  hostilities  against  France  in  1809. 

COLLINGS  (John),  one  of  the  commissioners 
at  the  Savoy  conference  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
distinguished  as  a  critic  and  divine.  His  **  Wea- 
ver's Pocket  Book,"  was  much  admired.  He  was 
ejected  as  a  nonconformist  from  St  Stephen's, 
Norwich,  where  he  had  been  minister  forty-four 
years,  and  died  in  1690,  aged  sixty-seven. 

COLLINGWOOD  (Cuthbkkt,  first  Lord),  a 
celebrated  naval  commander,  was  bom  at  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, September  26,  1750.  He  entered 
the  navv,  when  only  eleven  years  of  age,  and  at-  * 
tained  the  rank  of  post-captain  in  1779.  In  1780 
he  served  under  Nelson  m  an  expedition  to  the 
Spanish  main,  and  in  1783,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Mediator,  he  had  the  command  of  a  station 
in  tbe  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1786,  married  in  1791, 
and  in  1793  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Prince, 
the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Bowyer.  On  the  1st  .of 
June,  1794,  he  commanded  the  Barfleur,  and  his 
conduct  in  the  Victory  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  on  the 
14th  of  Febraary,  1797.  was  the  theme  of  universal 
admiratbn  throughout  the  fleet  In  1799  he  was 
made  a  vice-admiral,  and  continued  to  watch  the 
enemy  in  the  Mediterranean,  until  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  when  he  returned  home.  In  1803  he  set 
sail  to  assist  in  the  blockade  of  Brest  Harbour,  and 
after  having  spent  two  years  in  this  service,  he 
joined  Nelson  at  the  famous  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
Nelson  led  one  line  in  the  Victory,  and  CoUingwood, 
the  other,  in  the  Hoyal  Sovereign.  The  latter  vessel 
was  the  swiftest  sailer,  and  shooting  considerabiv 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  was  the  first  engaged. 
*'See,"  said  Nelson,  pointing  to  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign, as  she  penetrated  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
line,  "  See  how  that  noble  fallow  CoUingwood  car- 
ries his  ship  into  action ;"  at  the  same  time  CoUing- 
wood remarked  to  his  captain, "  What  would  Nelson 
give  to  be  here."  Upon  the  faU  of  Nelson,  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  fleet  devolved  upon  ColUngwood, 
who,  by  his  skUl  and  judgment,  greatly  contributed 
to  the  preservation  of  the  British  ships  as  weU  as 
of  those  which  were  captured  from  the  enemy.  For 
his  services  on  this  occasion,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  with  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  £2000. 
His  death  took  place,  whilst  craising  off  Minorca, 
in  the  ViUe  de  Paris,  on  tho  7th  March,  1810.     His 
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rtmaiiit  were  bnraght  to  EnjrlaDd,  and  honour- 
ed with  a  public  funeral  in  St  Paui'i-cathedral. 
Lord  Collingwood  was  inferior  to  Nelson* in  original 
geniua  and  romantic  daring,  but  in  seamanship, 
and  in  general  talent,  he  was  considered  superior. 
His  political  penetration  was  remarluible,  and  he 
was  m  consequence,  consulted  on  all  occasions, 
upon  questions  of  general  policy,  of  regulation,  and 
eren  of  trade.  In  his  moral  character  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  benoTolence  and  generoeitj,  and  his 
acti  of  charity  were  frequent  and  bounteous.    He 


was  an  enemy  to  imprisonment  and  to  flogging ; 
and  was  so  kind  to  his  crew,  that  he  obtained 
amongst  them  the  honourable  name  of  fiither.  The 
Selections  from  the  public  and  priTate  correspon- 
dence of  Lord  ColUngwood,  published  in  2  toIs., 
8vo.,  J  828,  contain  some  of  the  best  specioiens  of 
letter  writing  that  our  language  aiFords. 

COLLINS  (John),  a  mathematician  of  consi- 
derable eminence,  son  of  a  nonconformist  divine, 
was  bom  at  Wood  Eaton,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1624.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  a  bookseller  at  Oxford ;  but  on 
the  breaking  out  of 'the  civil  wars  he  quitted  that 
place,  and  became  clexk  to  Mr.  John  Marr,  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  kitchen  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 
From  him  Collins  derived  some  mathematical  in- 
•struction ;  but  as  the  confusion  of  the  times  increased, 
he  quitted  his  service,  and  went  to  sea  for  seven 
^ears.     His  leisure,  in  this  situation,  was  employed 
in  the  studv  of  the  mathematics  and  merchants*  ac- 
counts, both  which,  together  with  writing,  he  taught 
upon  his  return  to  England.    In  the  year  1652  he 
published  an  **  Introduction    to  Merchants'    Ac- 
counts ;"  1658,  "  Sector  on  a  Quadrant,  or  a  Trea- 
tise concerning  the   Description  of  Four  several 
Qnadimnto,  &c."  in  1659,  *' Mariner's  plain  Scale 
new  planned,"  and  his  "Treatise  of  Geometrical 
Dialling;'*  and  in  1664,  the  "  Doctrine  of  Decimal 
Arithmetic,  Simple  Interest,  &c."    After  the  resto- 
ration, he  was  appointed  accountant  to  the  Excise- 
oflice,  and  in  1667  he  was  chosen  a  feUow  of  the 
Royal  Society.    In  the  tame  year  he  communicated 
a  paper  to  the  societv,  demonstrating  and  explain- 
ing the  rule,  given  by  De  Billy,  for  finding  the 
number  of  the  ^Julian  period  for  any  year  assigned ; 
the  cydei  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  with  the  Roman 
indiction  for  the  year,  being  given.    To  this  he 
ftdded  several  neat  rules  for  finding  the  day  of  the 
week,  corresponding  with  any  day  of  the  month  for 
ever;   with  other  useftU  and  necessary  calendar 
rales.    In  the  year  1668  he  refused  an  offer  of  an 
employment  in  Ireland;  and  in  the  year  1669  a 
curious  diisertation  of  his  was  published  in  the 
transactions,  concerning  the  resolution  of  equations 
in  numbers,  wherein  are  several  hints  towards  some 
of  the  most  considerable  advances  which  have  been 
■inee  made  in  the  refined  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
partieularly  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  differ- 
ences.   During  the  chancellorship  of  Anthony,  first 
•arl  of  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Collins  was  nomins^  by 
that  nobleilian  in  diverse  references,  concerning 
nuts  depending  in  chancery,  to  assist  in  stating  in- 
tricate accounts;  and  the  able  performance  of  this 
lerrioe  added  so  much  to  his  reputation,  that  he  was 
much  employed  in  similar  business  by  other  persons. 
He  was  also  appointed  accountant  to  the  Ro]^  Fish- 
ery Company.    In  1671  a  solution,  by  Mr.  Collins, 
was  pubUshed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  of 
the  pvableBi,  '*The  distances  of  three  objecU  in 


the  same  plane,  and  the  angles  i 
place  bv  observing  in  that  plane,  brag  ^iim; 
to  find  the  distances  of  thoee  oLjects  ftwm  tk*  placn 
of  observation.*'  Mr.  Collins  had  Irkcwiee  paii 
great  attention  to  the  prindplee  of  trade  and  coa- 
meree,  and  published  sevenu  tracts  relatinf  to  ob- 
jects of  this  nature.     He  died,  Novimbar  10^  1683^ 


and  in  the  Philosophical  Tnnsactions  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  published,  a  letter  written  bj  Mr. 
Collins  to  lit,  John  Wallis;  containing  his  thmigya 
about  some  defect*  in  algebra,  wherein  be  piapoeea 
the  genuine  method  of  describing  the  loci  of  eqa»> 
tions,  and  determining  the  limits  and  nunabar  '' 
their  roots,  with  various  other  mattmrs.    His  "  Aiilh   . 
metic  in  whole  Numbers  and  Fractions,  ktT,  did 
not  appear  till  the  year  1688.    Besides  his  own  pto- 
ductions,  Mr.  Coluns  was  a  great  promoter  of  ttmaj 
other  valuable  publications  of  his  time.     Ho  was 
considered  as  a  kind  of  register  of  ail  the  new  ias- 
provements  in  mathematics,  the  magatine  to  which 
the  curious  had  frequent  recourse^  so  that  bo  was 
sometimes  styled  the  English  Mersennus.     It  wia 
chiefly  from  his  papers  that  the  claim  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  the  invention  of  fluxions  was  fffsMishod. 
COLLINS  (Antony),  an  English  eontroTersid 
and  metaphysical  writer,  of  consi(&rable  ability,  was 
born  at  Heston,  near  Hounslow,  in  Middlcoex,  in 
the  month  of  June,   1676.    He  was  educated  at 
King's-college  in  Cambridge,  and  was  intended  far 
the  bar;  bui  marrying,  and  coming  into  a  conside- 
rable estate,  resolved  on  devoting  his  principal  atlea- 
tion  to  the  cultivation  of  literary  connexions,  mad  la 
freedom  of  inquiry.     He  published  a  treatise  en- 
titled, "  Several  of  the  London  Cases  oonsiderei^** 
and  in  1707,  "  An  Essay  concerning  the  Use  of 
Reason  iu  propositions,  the  Evidence  whereof  di^ 
pends  upon  Human  Testimony."    The  controrennr 
carried  on  between  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  Mr.  afterwars 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  concerning  the  natural  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  drew  from  Mr.  Collins  several 
pamphlets,  and  in  the  year  1709  he  published  mm 
entitled,  <*  Priestcraft  in  Perfection,  or  a  Detectien 
of  the  Fraud  of  inserting,  and  continuing  that 
Clause  (Tk9  chunk  hath  power  todecree  rite*  ande^ 
rwwMniM,  and  authority  in  caniraoer$iea  of  fafthj^  in 
the  XXth  Article  of  the  Articles  of  tiie  Chaich  of 
England,  &c;**  and  in  the  following  year  another 
entitied,  "  Reflections  on  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled. 
Priestcraft  in  Perfection,  &c."    These  treatises  m- 
voked  several  replies,  to  which  our  author  published 
an  answer  in  the  year  1724,  in  "An  Historical  and 
Critical  Essay  on  the   XXXIX  Artides  of  the 
Church  of  Englafid:  wherein  it  is  deaonstnte^ 
that  this  clause.  The  ehurck  hath  powor,  4ne.  in^vted 
in  the  XXth  Article,  is  not  a  Part  of  the  Aiticki, 
as  they  were  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
thirteenth  of  Elisabeth,  or  agreed  on  by  the  Gobw»> 
cations  of  1562,  and  1571,"    In  the  year  1710  oar 
author  published  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Divine  M> 
tributes,  in  some  Remarks  on  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin's  Sermon,"  which  waa  entitled,  **  Divine  Pie. 
destination  and  Foreknowledge  consistent  with  the 
Freedom  of  Man's  Will."    A  considerahla  part  of 
the  year  1711  was  spent  by  him  in  Holland,  where 
he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Le  Clov; 
and  other  learned  men.    In  1713  he  pwblished  ''A 
Discourse  on  Free-thinking,  occasioned  by  the  Rise 
and  OrowUi  of  a  Sect  called  Free-thinkenk"    Thii 
discourse,  which  was  a  covert,  and  not  very  ingenn* 
ous,  attack  upon  revealed  religion,  called  fsith  s» 
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^erml  able  repUes,  of  which  the  moat  Haportiat  were 
written  by  Mr.  Whiiton,  Dr.  Hoedly,  efterweidi 
bishop  of  Winchetter.  and  Dr.  Bichard  Beotley, 
*' himself  an  host*'    It  met  alao  with  mneh  intern* 
perate  and  unmerited  abuse,  together  with  its  author, 
an  other  publications,  which  were  no  honour  and 
«iid  no  service  to  the  cause  that  they  were  designed 
to  defend.     In  1715  our  author  retired  into  the 
county  of  Essex,  where  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  that 
county,  as  h«  had  before  done  in  Middlesex,  and  the 
liberty  of  Westminster.    In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished '*  A  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Hu- 
man Liberty/'  which  is  one  of  the  most  methodical, 
concise,  and  perspicuous  illustrations  that  have 
appeared,  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  neoeasity. 
On  this  inquiry  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  some  remarks^ 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  tetters 
between  him  and  Lcibnitx;  but  they  did  not  receive 
any  reply  from  our  author,  who  considered  himself 
to  be  precluded  from  fair  discussion,  on  equal  terms, 
by  insinuations  contained  in  them  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  his  opinions,  in  their  consequences,  and 
of  the  impropriety  of  their  being  insisted  upon. 
In  1718  be  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  county  of 
£ssex :  an  office  of  honour  as  well  as  of  trust,  which 
he  executed  with  liberality  and  good  management, 
to  the  relief  of  numerous  claimants  on  the  county 
rates,  who  had  been  sufferers  through  the  embettle- 
ments  of  his  predecessors,  and  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tsige  of  his  constituents,  by  the  system  of  punctuality 
ai^  economy  which  he  introduced.     In  the  year 
1724,  besides  his  "  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on 
the  XXXIX  Articles,  &c.,"  already  noticed,  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and  Beasons 
of  the  Christian  Beli^n,"  in  two  parts :  the  first 
containing  some  considerations  on  the  quotations 
made  from  the  Old  in  the  New  Testament,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  prophecies  cited  from  the  ibrmer. 
smd  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  latter ;  the  second 
oontaining  an  examination  of  the  scheme  advanced 
by  Mr.  Wbiston  in  his  "  Etfsay  towards  Bestortng 
the  True  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  &c.,"  to  which 
is  added  an  "Apology  for  Free  Debate  and  Liberty 
of  Writing."    The  design  of  this  discourse  is  to 
show,  that  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is 
Ibunded  solely  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  that  the  Prophecies  so  cited  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament from  the  Old,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
that  proof;  are  only  typical,  or  allegorical ;  and  that 
allegorisAl  proofs  are  no  proofs  according  to  scholas- 
tic rules,  Or  in  other  words,  the  right  use  of  reason. 
This  design  he  conducted  with  great  art  and  address; 
but  proceeding  on  inadmissible  assumptions,  and 
displaying  more  sophistry  than  argument,  he  laid 
himself  open  to  confutation  by  a  variety  of  learned 
and  ingenious  writers,  among  whom  were  the  cele- 
brated Whiston,  Dr.  Chandler,  Dr.  Sherlock,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.     In  1726  Mr.  Collins  printed 
at  the  Hague,   and  in   London,  in   1727,  ''The 
Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy,"  considered,  in  a  view 
of  the  controversy  occasioned  by  a  late  book,  en- 
titled "A  Discourse  of  the  Grounds,  ke"    Against 
this  work  several  of  the  able  writers  who  had  re- 
plied to  the  "  Discourse  of  the  Grounds,  &c.,"  ex- 
ercised their  talents  in  a  manner  highly  honour- 
able to  the  cause  of  revelation,  by  explaining  more 
clearly  and  satisfactorily    than  had  before  been 
done,  the  nature,  design,  and  extent,  of  many  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  ahowing  their 


exact  ftiUilment  in  the  person  and -life  of  Jesns 
Christ  To  the  number  of  writers  against  him  wis 
now  added  Dr.  John  Rogers;  who,  in  a  prefiace  to  a 
volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Necessity  of  Divine  Re- 
velation, frc.,  besides  the  answer  of  ar^^ment,  de* 
scended  to  make  use  of  indirect  threatenings  against 
the  author,  by  urging  the  propriety  of  his  becoming 
a  confessor  for  his  cause,  to  establish  the  proof  of 
his  own  sincerity.  On  tbia  manifestation  of  a  dis- 
position to  repress  freedom  of  inquiry  and  debate, 
Mr.  Collins  animadverted,  with  indignant  and  me* 
rited  severity,  in  "A  Letter  to  the  Ret.  Dr. 
Rogers,"  ftc.  Mr.  Collins,  who,  it  should  be  ob* 
served,  published  all  his  works  anonymously,  died 
of  the  stone,  in  December  1729.  Mr.  ColUns's 
moral  conduct  was  exemplary  for  regularity,  tem- 
perance, humanity,  and  benevolence,  and  as  a  ma- 
gistrate he  was  active,  upright,  and  impartial ;  and 
hi^y  estimable  in  the  discharge  of  the  duUes  of 
social  and  domestic  life.  In  the  cause  of  liberty 
he  was  an  ardent  votary,  as  appeared  from  his 
early  opposition  to  what  he  deemed  ecclesiastical 
usurpations,  and  the  commendable  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  some  of  his  writings,  .designed  to  show 
that  liberty  is  the  cause  of  virtue,  learning,  truth, 
God,  religion,  and  Christianity ;  and  that  it  is  the 
political  interest  of  all  countries.  In  his  religious 
sentiments  he  is  considered  to  have  been  not  only 
sceptical  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but 
decidedly  hostile  to  it;  and  he  has  been  accused  by 
some  of  his  opponents,  of  total  irreligion  and  atheism. 
From  no  part  of  his  writings  or  conduct,  however, 
can  such  an  accusation  be  supported ;  and  it  is  re- 
futed by  his  dying  declaration,  **  that  as  he  had  al- 
ways endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  to 
serve  God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  so  he  was 
persuaded  he  was  going  to  that  place  which  CSod 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him;"  and  pre- 
sently afterwards  he  said,  **  the  Catholic  religion  is 
to  love  God  and  to  love  man." 

COLLINS  (Samubl),  an  English  physician,  who 
studied  at  Padua,  and  graduated  at  Oxfonl  in  1669, 
was  censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1707, 
and  published  an  account  of  Russia,  besides  a  book 
of  anatomy  in  folio. 

COLLiNS  (Arthuu),  a  celebrated  genealogtst, 
was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1682,  and  died  March  16, 
1760.  Besides  his  valuable  book  called  <*The 
Peerage  of  England,"  he  published  a  '*  Baronet- 
age," which  first  appeared  in  1720,  in  2  vols.,  and 
subsequently  in  1741,  in  5  vols.  Amone  his  other 
publications  are,  "The  Life  of  Cecil,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh," "The  Life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,'* 
&c. 

COLLINS  (David),  the  grandson  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  last  article,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1756, 
and  in  1787  went  out  to  New  South  Wales,  as 
judge-advocate.  He  afterwards  became  governor 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  in  that  settlemettt» 
which  was  highly  improved  by  his  exertions,  he 
died  in  1810,  bearing  the  brevet  ranhof  lieutenant- 
coUniel.  He  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  Botany 
Bay,  published  soon  after  his  return  to  England 
from  that  country,  in  two  quarto  volumes. 

COLLINS  (William),  a  distinguished  poet» 
was  bom  in  1720  or  1721,  at  Chichester,  where  his 
father  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  hatter.  He  had  his 
school  education  at  Winchestpr-^sollege,  and  io 
1740  stood  first  on  the  list  of  scholars  to  be  receired 
at  New-colkge,   Oxford,  but  unfortuMldy  there 
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was  tlMA  no  Taoaacy.  He  entered,  hoiwerer,  as  a 
oommoDer  of  Qaeen'e-oollege,  though  he  teemf  to 
have  had  feanU  meani  of  maintenance.  In  the 
performance  of  hit  academical  exercisei,  f  enios 
and  indolence  were  alike  conspicuous;  the  former, 
howoTor,  sufficiently  preponderated  to  procure  his 
election  into  Magdaien-coilege  as  a  demy,  in  1741. 
While  in  this  situation,  he  wrote  his  poetical  *'  Epis- 
tle to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer/'  and  his  **  Oriental 
Eclogues,'*  which  were  last  printed  in  1742.  In 
1744  he  came  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer, 
and  published  proposals  for  a  history  of  the  revival 
of  Uterature,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  that 
not  a  page  was  ever  written.  He  planned  tra- 
gedies,  but  he  actually  wrote  odes,  a  species  of  com- 
position  well  adapted  to  his  desultory  efforts.  In  1 746 
appeared  his  **  Odes,  descriptive  and  allegorical ;" 
but  though  amongst  them  was  the  celebratM  Ode  on 
the  Passions,  they  had  so  little  sucoess,  that  their 
sale  did  not  pay  for  the  printing.  Collins,  justly 
indignant  at  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  of  a  spirit 
too  high  to  profit  at  another's  expense,  returned  the 
bookseller,  Mr.  Millar,  his  copy  money,  burnt  all 
the  unsold  copies,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  his 
power,  indemnified  Millar  for  his  small  loss.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  became  acouainted  with  him  about 
this  period,  says  of  him,  that  *'  his  appearance  was 
decent  and  manly,  his  knowledge  considerable,  his 
views  extensive,  his  conversation  elegant"  He 
was  obliged  to  skulk  from  bailifis,  and  his  only  re- 
source  was  in  the  booksellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of 
an  intended  translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics,  with 
copious  notes,  advanced  him  a  few  guiueas,  which 
enabled  him  to  escape  into  the  countr]r.  From  such 
a  state  of  life  he  was  happy  to  obtun  relief  by  a 
visit  to  his  uncle.  Lieutenant-colonel  Martin,  then 
with  the  army  in  Germany.  The  colonel,  dying 
soon  after,  left  Collins  a  legacy  of  £2000,  a  sum 
which  raised  him  to  a  temporary  opulence,  but 
which  did  not  contribute  to  his  happiness.  He 
repaid  the  booksellers  their  advance,  for  he  had 
now  resigned  all  thoughts  of  repaying  them  by  the 
performance  of  his  task ;  indeed  he  soon  became 
incapable  of  every  mental  exertion.  His  nerves 
were  so  disarranged  by  disappointment,  distress, 
and  irregularity,  that  every  effort,  even  that  of 
conversation,  was  an  insupportable  labour  to  him ; 
and  while  his  intellectual  faculties  were  still  en- 
tire, his  vital  powers  were  sunk  almost  to  infancy. 
Dreadful  depressions  of  spirit  were  an  occasional 
attendant  on  his  malady,  for  which  he  had  no  re- 
medy but  the  fstal  one  of  the  bottle.  Though  it  is 
asserted  that  he  did  not  suffer  under  proper  aliena- 
tion of  mind,  yet  it  appears  that  it  was  thought  fit 
for  a  time  to  confine  him  in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics. 
Probably  it  was  before  this  period  that  he  sought 
for  relief  f^m  travel,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Franee. 
On  his  return  thence.  Dr.  Johnson  visited  him  at 
Islington,  when  there  was  nothing  of  disorder  in 
his  mind,  sensible  to  any  but  himself.  He  was 
reading  the  New  Testament:  "I  have  but  one 
hook,"  said  he,  "but  it  iB  the  best."  He  was 
finally  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  sister,  in  whose 
arms  he  finished  his  short  and  melancholy  course, 
in  the  year  1756.  Collins,  by  his  tastes  and  attain- 
ments, appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  qualified 
for  succeeding  in  the  higher  departments  of  poetry. 
He  was  well  acquainted  both  with  the  classical  lan- 
guages, and  with  the  principal  modem  tongues. 
*'  He  had  employed  his  mind,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 


*'  chiefly  upon  works  of  fiction  and  tubjecti  of 
fancy;  and  by  indulging  some  peculiar  fcAbils  «( 
thov^ht,  was  eminently  delighted  with  these  i%kt 
of  imagination  which  pass  the  bounds  ef  as. 
tnre,  and  to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  bv 
a  passive  acquiescence  in  popuUr  traditions."  h 
is  from  his  odes  that  Collins  deriTea  his  cUcf 
poetical  fame;  and,  in  compensation  for  the  ug. 
lect  they  met  with  at  their  first  appearance  tksf 
are  now  almost  universallv  rented  by  the  Ioicb 
of  poetry  as  the  first  productions  of  th«  kind  mosr 
language,  with  respect  ^o  vi|oor  of  coneep( 
boldness  and  variety  of  personification,  and  gen 
warmth  of  feelings. 

COLLINSON  (Peter),  an  eminent  natonlat 
and  antiquarian,  was  bom  at  Kendal  in  WestsMv- 
land  in  1694,  and  died  in  1768.  He  cnrried  oa  tfcc 
bttsinMs  of  a  mercer  fop  some  years  in  Gracechaitfc. 
street,  London,  but  devoted  the  whole  of  hit  U. 
sure  time  to  the  ouUivatioa  and  promotion  of  boCsaj. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarisn  So- 
cieties, and  was  the  Aiend  and  correspondent  botk 
of  Franklin  and  Linnwus.  The  latter  called  t 
plant  in  honour  of  him,  CdUntgnia^ 

COLLIUS  (FrancisV,  one  of  the  doctors  of  lb 
Ambrosian-college  of  Biilan,  flouriahed  at  tiie  co» 
mencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  a  tics- 
tise  entitled,  "  De  Animabus  Paganoram,"  pnated 
at  MOan,  in  2  vols.  4to.  in  1622  and  1623,  Veo. 
ployed  himself  in  deciding  on  the  salvatioa  or 
damnation  of  man^  illustrious  characters  of  the 
pagan  world ;  in  whicb  his  conclusions  were  iomM 
on  conjectures  deduced  from  a  comparative  riev 
of  their  means  of  divine  knowledge,  their  lives  sii 
manners,  their  opinions  and  writings,  united  vi& 
the  testimony  of  sacred  and  profane  history.  Ht 
was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  '*De  Saagaitt 
Christi,"  and  a  volume  entitled,  "  Conclosiosa 
Theologies,"  which  was  published  in  the  yeir 
1609,  in  4to. 

COLLOTD'HERBOIS  (J.M.),  oneoftlwnsit 
remarkable  men  who  obtained  distinction  fiosa  the 
French  revolution,  commencini  his  career  ia  life  is 
a  stroUinff  actor.    Going  to  Paris  at  the  ooBiaicBct> 
ment  of  &e  revolutionary  commotions,  he  leoB  t$p 
tracted  notice  as  a  street  orator,  and  became  oo«  of 
the  Jacobin  chib.    In  1792  he  accused  La  Fsjotte 
at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly ;  and  the  saae 
year  he  published  his  **  Ahnanach  clu  Fire  Geiard," 
which  it  seems  he  expected  would  induee^be  faif 
to  employ  him.    Beine  disappointed  of  his  objcei, 
he  became  the  decided  enemy  of  royalty ;  sod  he 
was  one  of  the  self-installed  members  of  the  flHSi- 
cipality  on  the.lOth^of  August,  1792,  who  procured 
the  dethronement  of  Louis  XIV.     He  afterwai^ 
became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Jnstiee^  t^ 
was  nominated  a  deputy  of  the  National  ConvoBtifla 
by  the  department.    Joining  the  party  of  Rsbei- 
pierre,  he  voted  for  the  execution  of  the  kiog>  ssrf 
was  then  sent  to  Orleans,  where  the  ciudties  eiucb 
he  committed  were  a  sort  ofprelude  to  those  whidi 
he  perpetrated  at  Lyons.    The  share  which  he  hd 
in  the  desolation  of  this  latter  city,  has  been  sieribod 
to  the  ill  reception  which  he  had  there  met  with  si 
an  actor.    On  his  retum  to  Paris,  hewas'asw* 
nated,  with  other  members  of  the  Jacobin  dais  to 
draw  up  the  act  of  accusation  against  kiags.   !■ 
May  1794  he  narrowly  escaped  assassinatioahy* 
man  named  Admiral,  who  expiated  his  crinest  lb* 
guillotine.  July  18th,  he  was  appointed  prctidestsf 
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Ihe  Convention,  and  held  that  station  a  few  days 
3nlv,  when  he  assisted  in  procuring  the  overthrow 
af  liobeepierre,  who  had  sworn  their  destruction. 
On  the  28th  of  Au^st,  Lecointre  of.  Versailles  de- 
nounced CoUot,  BiUaud  de  Varennes,  Barrere,  and 
r»tbert,  ae  accomplices  of  the  tyrant  they  had  de- 
■troyed.  This  accusation  was  ineffectual;  but  in 
March  1795  they  were  arrested  on  Aresh  charges, 
nnd  soon  after  condemned  to  be  exiled  to  Cayenne. 
Coilot  endeuTOuring  to  excite  an  insurrection  of 
the  negroes,  was  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Sina- 
mart,  where  he  died  in  November  1796.  He  wrote 
a  conaideimhle  number  of  dramatic  pieces. 

COLLOT  (Gbsm AiN),  a  French  surgeon  in  the 
jreign  of  Louis  XL.  supposed  to  have  invented  an 
•onecation  for  the  stone.  He  is  said  to  have  tried 
ius  skill  at  first  on  a  criminal  condemned  to  death, 
mho  vraa  pardoned  on  condition  of  submitting  to  the 
•operation.  It  was  attended  with  complete  success, 
And  Coilot  continued  to  practise  it  for  many  years 
with  great  reputation. 

COLLUTHUS,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  was 
4he  founder  of  a  temporarr  Christian  sect,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century.  He  opposed 
Ihe  nrinciples  of  Arius,  and  taught  that  God  was 
not  tne  creator  of  the  wicked,  and  that  he  is  in  no 
aense  to  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  evils 
and  afflictions  of  this  life.  These  opinions  were 
condemned  by  the  council  held  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  year  324,  which  also  despoiled  Colhithus  of  the 
episcopal  honours  with  which  he  had  invested  him- 
ael^  and  degraded  the  presbyters  whom  he  had  or- 
dained. 

COLMAN   (Gbobge),  an  ingenious  theatrical 
And  miscellaneous  writer,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Col- 
man,  British  resident  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  of  a  sister  of  the  countess  of  Bath. 
Ue  was  bom  at  Florence  about  1733,  and  received 
bis  early  education  at  Westminster-school,  whence, 
at  a  proper  age,  he  was  removed  to  Christ^hurch- 
college,  Oxford.     Here  he  gave  a  display  of  the 
liveliness  of  his  parts,  by  engaging  with  his  friend 
Bonnell  Thornton  in  writing  a  weekly  periodical 
5>aper,  named  '*  The  Connoisseur,"  continued  from 
January  1754,  to  September  1756,  and  afterwards 
published  collectively  in  four  volumes,  12mo.    Col- 
man  left  Oxford  after  taking  his  degree  of  M.  A 
.and  was  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar ;  but  his  in- 
-cUnation  led  him  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits. 
Jn  1760  he  produced  at  Drury-lane  a  pleasant 
dramatic  piece,    entitled   **  Folly  Honeycombe," 
and  in  the  next  year  was  acted  his  play  of  *'  The 
Jealous  Wife,"  which  was  generally  accounted  the 
•best  comedy  that  had  appeared  for  many  years. 
In  1764  the  death  of  Lord  Bath  gave  him  possession 
■of  a  handsome  annuity,  which  received  an  augmen- 
tation on  the  death  of  General  Pulteney,  in  1767. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  continued  to  write  for  the 
.suge,  and  had  produced  some  entertainments,  and 
altered  pieces ;  and,  in  1766,  in  conjunction  with  Gar- 
rick,  had  brought  out  that  excellent  comedy  "  The 
Clandestine  Marriage,"  which,  in  point  of  natural  hu- 
morous portraiture,  is  scarcely  exceeded  by  any 
jimilar  composition  of  modem  times.    He  had  like- 
wise ffiveu  proof  of  his  taste  and  scholarship  b^  a 
4ranshtion  of  all  the  pUi^s  of  Terence  into  a  kind 
of 'loose  blank  vene,  which  appeared  to  him  the 
happiest  parallel  of  the  iambic  of  the  ancients.     In 
1768,  be  took  a  share  in  the  property  and  manage- 
joeot  of  Coventpgaiden  theatre,  along  with  Messrs. 


Harris,  Powell,  andliutherfoni,  but  difierences  arose 
which,  after  several  warm  appeals  to  the  public, 
terminated  in  Colman's  divesting  himself  of  his 
share.  Not  long  alter,  he  again  engaged  in  thea- 
trical concerns,  in  consequence  of  his  purchase  of 
the  Haymaiket-theatre  firom  Foote.  Acting  thus 
uncontrolled,  he  conducted  his  business  with  great 
spirit  and  judgment,  suj^plyins  the  theatre  with 
various  pieces,  either  uriginal,  altered,  or  translated, 
and  bringing  forwards  several  performers  who  be- 
came favourites  with  the  public,  especially  in  co 
medy.  In  1783  he  added  to  his  reputation  as  a 
classic  scholar,  by  a  metrical  version  of  "  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,"  to  which  he  prefixed  a  new  system 
of  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  author  in  writing  his 
epistle.  In  1787  he  collected  many  of  his  small 
pieces,  and  published  them  in  three  volumes  l2mo. 
with  the  title  of  **  Prose  on  several  Occasions,  ac- 
companied with  some  Pieces  of  Verse."  A  para- 
lytic stroke,  with  which  he  was  seized  in  tlkSQ, 
affected  his  understanding,  so  as  to  bring  on  symp- 
toms of  derangement,  ending  in  idiotoy,  in  which 
state  he  died  in  August  1794. 

COLMAN.    See  Appxnoix. 

COLOCCl  (Angblo),  one  ofthe  elegant  scholars 
and  patrons  of  literature  who  adorned  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  bom  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  tamilj  at  Jesi  in  1467.  On  ac- 
count of  an  attempt  of  his  uncle  to  make  himself 
ford  of  Jesi,  he  was  obliged,  with  aU  his  fomily,  to 
quit  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  take  refuge  at  Na- 
ples, where  he  became  acquainted  with  Pontano, 
Sannazaro,  Altilio^  and  other  distinsuished  geniuses 
of  the  time,  after  whose  example  he  took  a  Latin 
name,  that  of  An^ut  ColoUut  Batnu,  Six  years 
afterwards  he  was  recalled  to  his  native  place,  where 
he  empfoyed  his  time  between  his  beloved  studies 
and  the  public  offices  delegated  to  him  by  his 
countrymen.  At  length  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Rome,  where,  by  means  of  his  paternal  property, 
and  tho  wealth  acquired  in  several  poets  conxerrtMi 
upon  him  by  the  popes,  he  was  enaoled  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature, 
and  the  patronage  of  its  professors.  Hence  the 
books  published  at  that  period  are  fiUed  with  tbe 
praises  of  Colocci,  and  acknowledgments  of  their  au^ 
thors'  obligations  to  him.  Colocci  was  honoured  by 
the  Roman  senate  with  the  title  of  Patrician,  which 
was  rendered  common  to  all  his  family.  He  was  iii 
favour  with  several  successive  popes;  of  whom 
Leo  X.,  besides  a  present  of  4000  scudi  for  some 
verses  in  his  praise,  nominated  him  his  secretary, 
and  gave  him  the  reversion  of  the  bishopric  of  No- 
cera.  Clement  VII.  made  him  governor  of  AscoU, 
and  employed  him  in  various  embassies  to  bring 
about  that  league,  which  in  the  end  proved  so  fiUal 
to  him.  After  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  when  he 
saw  his  house  burnt,  his  gardens  ruined,  and  himself 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  as  the  price  of  his  liberty, 
he  retired  to  his  own  country.  In  1537  he  took 
possession  of  the  bishopric  of  Nocera,  which,  nine 
years  afterwards,  he  resigned  to  his  nephew.  He 
passed  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity 
at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1549.  He  composed 
many  works,  some  in  mathematics  and  philosophy, 
but  most  in  polite  literature.  His  Latin  Poems  are 
reckoned  equal  in  elegance  and  delicacy  to  any  of 
tbe  age.  His  Italian  Poetry  is  less  exeellent,  bat 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries.    Seferal  ol  hii  Poem  in  botii  Ian- 
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Boag^,  together  with  his  Life,  and  the  lutcriptioiifl 
he  had  collected,  were  published  by  Frederick  UbaU 
dini,  in  8vo.  Rome,  1673. 

COLOGNE  (Pbtks  db),  in  Flemish  VanCeuUm, 
a  Ffench  Protestant  minister  at  Meti,  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  a  native  of  Ghent,  whence 
he  was  sent  for  education  to  Paris^  and  Genera,  for 
the  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  the  instmctions 
of  John  Calvin,  through  whose  persuasions  he  was 
induced  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. In  discharging  his  duties  he  incurred  the 
hardships  of  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  the 
risk  of  severer  sunerinn,  until  the  dispersion  of  the 
Protestant  church  at  Sfets,  aft^r  the  battle  of  Jar- 
nac,  in  the  year  1659.  From  that  period  he  settled 
as  minister  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  Palatine,  where 
he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  few  works  in  defence  of  Protestantism. 

GOLOMBAU  (Blaisb,  Baroii  de  Bender),  an 
Austrian  general,  was  the  son  of  an  artisan,  and  bom 
in  1713.  He  owed  his  title  to  a  secret  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  the  Roval  house  of  Isembourg,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  created  a  baron,  and 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Luxemburg  in  1790,  governor-general  of 
Bohemia,  shortly  atterwaids,  and  died  at  Prague  in 
1798,  having  attained  the  rank  of  field-marahal 
without  the  perfonnance  of  any  military  aervice 
in  war. 

COLOMBIERE  iCLAUoi  ns  la),  a  oelebnted 
French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  St  Symploriea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  and  chiefly  applied  himself 
to  rhetoric  and  theology.  In  the  foimer  science  he 
for  some  time  officiated  as  professor,  and  in  the  lat- 
tor  became  eminently  distinguished  as  a  popular 
and  impressive  ^«acher.  In  thai  character  he  is 
said  to  have  excited  considerable  notice,  for  two 
▼ears,  at  the  court  of  the  dukeof  Tork,  after  James  IL, 
king  of  England,  while  ohaplaia  and  confessor  to 
the  duchess,  until  he  was  banialbed  from  that  conntry, 
under  a  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  some  of  the 
censpiracies  in  which  his  fraternity  were  well  known 
to  be  active,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  After 
bis  return  to  his  native  country,  he  died  at  Paray, 
in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1682,  when 
he  was  about  forty-one  years  old.  At  that  place, 
in  conjunction  with  Marie  Alacoque,  he  drew  up 
his  celebrated  system  and  offioe  for  the  solemnity  of 
the  worship  of  the  heart  of  Jesus,  which  the  Jesuits 
for  a  long  period  employed,  in  every  Catholic 
country,  as  a  powerful  instrument  for  securing  the 
support  and  affection  of  the  mystical  and  supersti- 
tious to  the  Papal  canae.  He  also  published  six 
volumes  of  "  Sermons,"  a  collection  of  "  Orations," 
in  Latin,  a  volume  of  **  Moral  Reflections ;"  and 
two  volumes  of  "  Spiritual  Letters." 

COLOMIES  (Paul^,  a  man  distinguished  for 
curious  literature,  was  born  in  1638  at  Rochelle, 
where  his  father  was  a  physician.  He  was  of  the 
Protesunt  persuasion,  and  following  his  intimate 
friend  Isaac  Voesiuf  into  England,  was  made  libra- 
rian at  l4unbeth,  and  reader  at  the  episcopal  French 
church  in  London,  where  he  died,  in  January  1692. 
Colomi^  published,  besides  other  works,  "  Theolo- 
fforum  Presbyterianorum  Icon;"  " Biblioth^que 
Cboisie ;"  Bpigrammes  et  Madrigaux,  &c." 

COLONNA  (John),  a  noble  Italian,  sent  as  Pa- 
pal legato  to  the  Christian  araiy  in  Palestine.  He 
was  made  prisoner  bv  the  Saracens  and  condemned 
to  be  Baw9  ia  twpi  put  the  fortitude  with  which  he 


bore  the  insults  of  his  < 

geance,  and  procured  his  libeHy.    He  died  ia  IML 

COLOMNa  (Jambc)  w«s  cicated  a  eaniiisl  bt 
Nicholas  HI.,  and  was  chief  eounseOorUtkcPft. 
pal  court  under  Um  pontificate  of  Nichohi  IT. 
This  pope  elevated  the  family  of  theColoauto 
stotions,  from  which  they  were  all  degiaded  bv 
Boniface  VI 11.,  whose  election  James  had  oppowi 
Their  goods  were  seised,  their  palaces  dcstio^ 
and  their  posterity,  as  far  as  the  fourth  geacniii^ 
excluded  from  holding  any  sacred  oflice.  Jami 
retired  into  France,  but  in  1305  he  was  rsIon<|i 
his  cardinalship  by  Clement  V.    He  died  io  laii 

COLONNA  (PaosrsBO),  one  of  the  hMditf 
the  great  family  of  Colonna  towards  the  dsn  4 
the  flfieenth  century,  duke  of  Trajetto,  mi  tmm 
of  Fondi,  and  a  distinguished  military  nmwiiiki, 
was  a  younger  son  of  Antony,  prince  of  Sakno,  si 
was  bom  about  1452.  He  with  his  kimss  H 
britio,  was  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand,  kng  d 
Naples ;  but  after  his  death,  they  secretly  cafietA 
in  that  of  Charles  VIII.,  king  at  Francs.  Wla 
that  prince,  in  1494,  undertook  the  osafisrtrf 
Naples,  they  joined  him,  and  rendered  km  pm 
services :  upon  a  change  of  politics,  hovstsr,  Aiy 
retnraed  to  the  service  of  the  house  ef  kmfm. 
Prospero  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  the  kogdantf 
Nrales,  made  war  against  the  rival  familv  of  Oni^ 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  Fsrdnsi 
de  Cordova.  He  was  at  the  bnttles  of  BaristtsaA 
Garigliano^  which  were  unfortnnate  to  the  Fwed; 
and  he  signalised  hie  valonrandcondnetatanMli 
of  sieffcs  and  other  actions.  Attempting,  ia  l&lSi 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Alps  againA  Sc  FrkI, 
he  was  made  prisoner  at  Villa  Franca,  aad  aad 
into  France,  but  being  libentad  the  next  jsir,  k 
resumed  his  arms  with  more  Tiaonr  than  efw,  4> 
feated  the  French  at  the  battle  of  k  Bicsqaiii 
1522,  and  obliged  Bonnivet  to  raise  the  Mgi  d 
Milan.  He  died  in  1523.  Such  was  his  ivpst^ 
that  the  French  oried  to  one  another,  "Cosnii! 
Milan  is  ours  since  Colonna  i»  dead." 

COLONNA  (Fabbitso),  duke  of  Psllisasasil 
Tagliacoti,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Cokmas,  ihb 
of  Amaifi.  He  earl^r  devoted  himself  to  am;  asil 
engaging  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Nspk«>  k 
carried  on  «  most  furious  war  with  the  Oniii 
femiljr.  His  engagemento  with  the  king  of  Fnsi^ 
and  his  subsequent  return  to  the  Ariagoaiu  iiH- 
rest,  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  artids.  Ik 
king  of  Naples  made  him  constabl^  aad  pat  is  to 
hands  many  of  the  castles  of  Orsini.    At  ths  bittb 


of  Ravenna  in  1512,  Fabritio  commandiag  tke  m- 
guard,  and  fighting  with  great  valour,  wu  tika 

Krisoner;  bat  the  dnke  of  Ferrara,  his  ciptoi^«t 
im  at  liberty  without  ransom,  a  fevour  hs  il» 
wards  returned  By  importont  services  to  the  dikt 
The  Emneror  Charles  V.  continued  bin  ia  tktp« 
of  consteble  of  Naples.  He  died  in  1520^  kenf 
a  great  character  for  dvil  and  military  tsfeaiL 

COLONNA  (PoMPBo),  cardinal,  was  the  Msd 
Jerom  Colonna,  and  was  brought  up  uaderlk 
guardianship  of  his  uncle  Prospero,  who  dotisd 
him  to  letters  and  the  church.    His  i 


however,  bein^  turned  to  war,  he  bore  aiss  s  e» 
siderable  time  in  the  troubles  of  that  period  bsid 
length  assuming  the  ecdesiastical  chsfacter,  ke** 
made  bishop  of  Rieti,  and  had  several  other  hesifiM 
conferred  upon  him.  His  mind,  however,  wssiolitth 
accommodated  to  his  new  situation,  that  bafhl 
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<]uaiTelled  with  a  Spaniard,  he  accepted  a  challenge 

TwomhiisL ;  and  he  was  so  enraged  at  being  preTented 

Troni  fishtiDg,  that  he  tore  his  cassook  in  nieces. 

On  a  f^ise  report  of  the  death  of  Pope  Jnlins  ll.,  in 

1.512,Poinpeo^  joining  with  Antimo  Savello,  a  young 

nobleman,  raised  the  people  of  Rome  with  the  cry 

of  liberty,  and  took  possession  of  the  capitoL     For 

this  action  the  pope  deprived  him  of  his  benefices. 

He  afterwards,   by  means  of  his  uncle  Prospero, 

<:ame   to  an   accommodation   with  the  pope,   and 

somewhat  dishonourably  retained  a  sum  of  money 

'which  the  king  of  France  had  advanced  him,  as  his 

partisan.     Pope  Leo  X.  elevated  him  to  the  cardi- 

Dalate  in  1517.    After  the  death  of  Adrian,  Pompeo 

took  a  leading  part  in  the  intrigues  which  kept  the 

see  vacant  for  some  time,  and  terminated  in  the 

election  of  Clement  VII.     His  ambition,  however, 

atill  inclined  him  to  turbulent  measures;    and  in 

1526  he  was  engaged,  with  others  of  his  fiunily,  and 

I>on  Hugo  de  Moncada,  in  a  surprisal  of  the  city  of 

Rome,  in  which  he  was  charged  with  an  intention 

of  patting  the  pope  ta  death)  and  getting  himself 

dected   by  force  in  his  stead.      Clement  having 

extricated  himself  ftrom  this  danger,  deprived  the 

Cardinal  Pompeo  U  his  hat  and  lus  bendices ;  but 

this  quarrel  with  Colonna  was  a  great  cause  of  the 

aeck  of  Rome  under  the  Constable  Bourbon,  in  the 

ensoing  year.    On  that  occasion,  Pompeo  was  in> 

afcnunental  in  procuring  the  pope's  liberty,  for  which 

aervice  he  was  reinstated  in  his  dignity,  and  had 

the  legation  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  bishopric 

of  Aversa,  and  the  anchbiahopric  of  Moate>Reale. 

He  was  afterwards  viceroy  of  Naples,  in  which  ci^ 

be  died  in  1532.    This  cardinal,  who  was  magnifr- 

cent  in  his  manners,  and  a  patron  of  literature, 

wrote  a  poem  **  De  kudibus  muliennn,"  ehieHy  in 

praise  of  his  relation  Victoria  Colonna. 

COLONNA  (MabcAntonio),  duke  of  Faliano, 
son  of  Ascanio  Colonna,  bore  arms  from  early  youth 
in  the  service  of  the  Spaniards,  and  rose  to  great 
military  reputation.  He  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Pios  v.,  general  of  his  galleys,  in  which  qualitv  he 
served  in  the  ftimous  battle  of  Lepanto,  gained 
against  the  Turks  in  1571.  On  his  return,  the 
pope  caused  him  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Roman  con- 
(raerors.  He  possessed  the  high  post  of  constable  of 
Naples,  and  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  died  in  Spain  in 
1584. 

COLONNA  (Ascanio),  cardinal,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  educated  in  letters  at  his  father's  house 
in  Jlome  under  the  celebrated  Maretns.  While  yet 
young,  he  accompanied  his  father  into  Spain,  and 
for  ten  years  pursued  the  studies  of  philosophv, 
theology,  and  law,  in  the  universities  of  Alcafa 
and  Sahmanca.  King  Philip  II.  gave  him  an  ab- 
bacy, and  through  his  recommendation  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  purple  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1586.  His 
paUtce  in  Rome  was  always  open  to  men  of  leam- 
inff,  whom  he  patronixed  with  great  liberality.  He 
collected  a  magnificent  library,  of  which  he  gave 
the  care  to  Pompeo  Ugoni,  a  man  of  distinguished 
erudition.  His  particular  study  was  that  of  caoon 
law ;  of  his  skill  in  which  he  gave  proof  by  a  reply 
to- the  dissertation  on  the  Sicilian  monarchy  by  Car- 
dinal Baronio.  Ascanio  supported  the  claims  of 
the  Catholic  king  in  this  case,  whence  he  found 
himself  coldly  regarded  by  the  court  of  Rome.  On 
this  aci'ount  he  accented'  the  viceroyship  of  Cata- 
lonia, which  he  held  with  great  credit  fur  three 


years.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  regained  the  Ikvour 
of  the  papal  court  by  writing  a  canonical  defence 
of  the  pope's  conduct  in  his  dispute  with  the  re- 
public of  Venice.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1606. 

COLONNA  (ViTTORiA),  an  ilhistrious  lady, 
distinguished  for  her  productions  in  Italian  poetry, 
was  the  daughter  of  Fabritio  Colonna,  duke  of 
Palliano  above  mentioned,  at  whose  seat  of  Marino 
she  was  bom  in  1490.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
she  gave  her  hand  to  Ferdinand  Francis  D'Ava- 
los,  marquis  of  Pescara.  They  lived  together  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony ;  ana  she  is  said  to  have 
employed  ner  influence  in  dissuading  him  from  ac- 
cepting the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was  offered 
him  after  the  victory  of  Pavia,  in  order  to  detach 
him  from  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
After  his  death,  in  1525,  she  lived  in  retirement, 
solacing  her  grief  with  poetry  and  devotion,  and 
firmly  rejecting  all  offers  of  a  new  alliance.  She 
entertained  a  friendly  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  most  learned  and  cultivated  persons  of  the  age, 
as  the  cardinals  Bembo,  Contarini,  and  Pole,  the 
Poets  Flaminio,  Molxa,  Almanui,  &c.  For  the  sake 
of  a  more  perfect  retirement,  she  took  lui  her  abode 
in  a  monastery  at  Orvieto  in  1541,  which  she  soon 
exchanged  for  that  of  St.  Catharine  in  Viterbo, 
Her  connexion  there  with  some  learned  men,  who 
afterwards  underwent  the  imputation  of  heresy,  haa 
given  some  Protestants  occasion  to  represent  her  aa 
inclined  to  the  new  opinions ;  but  Tiraboschi  seems 
to  have  brought  eviaence  sufficient  to  refute  this 
notion.  She  at  length,  for  some  unknown  reasons, 
left  the  monastery,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  she 
died  in  1547.  Her  poems  passed  through  four  edi- 
tions  in  her  life-time,  and  have  since  been  seveml 
times  printed  and  illustrated  with  comments.  They 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Petrarchian  versifiers  of  that  age,  and  are  among 
the  first  in  which  Italian  poetry  was  employed  on 
religious  topics. 

COLONNA  (Fabio),  a  person  of  very  various 
knowledge,  but  particuUrly  distinguished  as  a  great 
improver  of  botanical  science,  was  bom  at  Naples 
about  1567.  There  was  scarcely  a  branch  of  studyi' 
to  which,  in  his  tender  years,  he  did  not  apply, 
under  the  tuition  of  his  lather ;  and  he  made  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  philosophy,  mathematics, 
music,  paintrag,  drawing,  natural  history,  and  juris- 
prudence. The  latter  was  meant  to  be  professional 
to  him ;  bat  an  epilepsy,  to  which  he  was  subject 
from  his  childhood,  prevented  him  from  engaging 
in  public  business,  further  than  the  care  of  adminis- 
tering justice  to  the  people  of  the  principality  of 
Zagarola,  in  which  he  was  settled  by  Martio  Colon- 
na. His  state  of  health  led  him  to  the  study  of 
physic ;  and  it  was  in  search  of  a  specific  Ibi  hig 
disorder  that  he  carefully  compared  the  works  of 
the  different  herbalists  ttom  Dioscorides  to  his  own 
time.  His  chief  work  is  entitled,  "  Minus  cognita- 
rum  rariommque  nostro  c<elo  oricmttum  stirpium, 
&c."  of  which  a  second  part  appeared  six  years  after ) 
and  they  are  usually  met  with  printed  together,  at 
Rome,  1616,  4to.  He  began  various  other  works  on 
different  subjects,  and  invented  a  musical  instru- 
ment, which  he  called  PentaconiackardoH,  or  Sam- 
buca  Lincssa,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  it,'in  which  he 
proposed  a  new  system  for  the  division  of  the  diap^ 
son.  It  appears  that  in  the  Utter  part  of  life  he  fell 
again  into  his  epileptic  disorder,  yet  he  is  supposed 
to  have  attained  the  ajge  of  eighty.    An  edition  o£ 
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his  **  Phytobasnos/'  witb  his  life,  and  »ome  account 
of  the  Lyncei,  was  published  by  Biancbi  at  Milan, 
in  1744. 

COLONNA  (Francisco),  known  as  the  author 
of  a  work  which  has  occasioned  much  idle  discussion 
among  the  learned,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of' 
the  fifteenth  ceutury,  probably  at  Venice,  and  en- 
tered  into  the  order  of  Dominicans.  It  is  supposed 
that  before  he  became  a  monk,  he  fell  in  love  with 
Lucretia  Lelia,  niece  of  Theodore  Lelio,  then  bishop 
of  Treviso,  and  that  this  was  the  occasion  of  bis 
writing  his  book.  lu  title  is  "  Hypnerotomachia 
di  Polipbilo,"  the  first  of  which  woras  signifies  the 
eombai  of  Love  in  a  dream,  the  second  ihe  lover  of 
Polio,  under  which  name  he  disguised  that  of  his 
mistress.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  jumble  of  fable, 
history,  allegory,  architeeture,   maUiematics,' anti- 

2uitie9,  &c.  written  in  a  language  compounded  of 
rreek,-  Latin,  Lombard,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chal- 
dee  words.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  printed 
by  Aldus  in  1499,  and  a  French  translation  of  it 
was  published  in  1546,  and  was  several  times  re- 
printed. Both  the  original  and  translation  have 
been  in  great  request  among  collectors  of  books,  on 
account  of  tbeir  scarcity,  and  especially  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  the  numerous  wood-cuts  with  which 
the  work  is  decorated.  He  died  at  Venice  in  the 
convent  of  St.  John,  and  SL  Paul,  in  ^1527,  at  a 
very  advanced  age. 

COLOTES,'or  COLOTHES,  a  Grecian  sculptor, 
contemporary  with  Phidias;  his  chefd'ceucre  was  a 
figure  of  Esculapius  in  ivory.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  island  of  Paros,  and  according  to  some  accounts 
a  descendant  of  Hercules. 

COLQUHOUN  (Patrick),  noted  as  a  writer  on 
8tati8tics<  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  was  born  at 
Dumbarton  in  Scotland,  in  1745.  In  1766  he  settled 
at  a  merchant  at  Glasgow,  of  which  city  he  at  length 
became  lord-provost,  and  he  was  likewise  chairman 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Having  removed  to 
London,  he  was  made  a  police  magistrate  in  1792, 
and  in  1796  published  a  "Treatise  on  the  Police 
of  the  Metropolis,"  which  procured  him  the  honorary 
"tlegree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  o(  Glasgow. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Indi- 
gence; **A  Treatise  on  the  Population,  Wealth, 
Power,  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire ;"  and 
"  A  Tract  on  the  Education  of  the  Labouring 
Classes."     He  died  April  25,  1820. 

COLSTON  (Edward),  a  native  of  Bristol; 
who,  after  a  common  eaucation,  went  to  Spain, 
where  he  accumulated  an  immense  fortune,  of  which 
he  spent  more  than  £70,000  in  public,  and  proba- 
bly nearly  an  equal  sum  in  private,  charities ;  since 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  he  sent  at  one  time 
£9000  through  a  secret  channel,  to  relieve  and  dis- 
charge the  debtors  confined  in  the  prison  of  Lud- 
gate.  His  principal  foundation  was  the  school  in 
St  Augustine*s-p]ace,  Bristol,  for  the  education  of 
one  hundred  boys,  on  the  plan  of  Christ* s-hospital. 
He  also  founded  and  endowed  almshouses  and  other 
charitable  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  gAve  considerable  sums  o^  money  to 
St  Bartholomew's-hospital  and  some  similar  insti* 
ttttions.  He  died  on  the  llth  of  October,  1721,  in 
the  85th  year  of  his  age ;  leaving  £100,000  to  be 
divided  among  his  relatives  and  dependants.  He 
led  a  single  life ;  and  when  advised  to  marry,  he 
used  to  sav — "  That  every  helpless  widow  was  his 
wife,  and  distreued  orphans  were  his  cbildren."    A 


statue  of  Colston,  by  Rysbrack,  modelled  from  s 
portrait  bv  Richardson,  stands  in  the  church  of  All- 
Saints  at  bristol,  where  he  was  interred. 

COLUMBA  (St  ),  a  native  of  IreUnd,  km^M 
the  monastery  of  IcolmkilL  Alwut  565  heral 
into  Scotland,  and  was  favourably  received  by  the 
king  Bridius,  who  gave  him  the  iale  of  Hy,  when 
he  established  his  ftimous  semtaary.  He  died  in 597. 

COLUMBUS,  COLOMBO,  orCOLON  (Cheis- 
tophkr),  was  born  about  the  year  1435,  in  Gcaos, 
and  not,  as  some  assert,  at  Cuccaio,  in  MoBtfemt 
His  father  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  weavei; 
by  others  a  bargeman,  but  humble  as  was  his  coa- 
dition,  he  nevertheless  sent  his  son  to  a  scM, 
where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  Latia  hi- 
guage,  together  with  some  knowledge  of  gecnetiv, 
cosmography,  and.  astronomy.  He  went  to  mi 
about  his  fourteenth  year,  and  his  first  vofyagcsvm 
in  the  Mediterranean;  but  his  enterprising nnnC 
not  contented  with  such  narrow  bounds,  carma  Jsa 
into  the  northern  seas,  probably  in  one  of  the  fishat 
vessels  which  then  began  to  frequent  Iceland  wi 
the  polar  rep;ioBs.  He  afterwards  entend  with  s 
famous  corsair  of  his  name  and  family,  and  spot 
some  years  in  cruising  against  the  Mahometsn  mi 
Venetians,  till  the  ship  in  which  he  served  took  in 
in  an  engagement,  and  he  with  difficulty  picwmd 
his  life  by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea  aadfuni' 
ming  to 'shore.  Thus  having  acquired  tkt  sktQ 
and  courage  proper  to  a  sailor^s  character,  k  le- 
paired  to  Lisbon,  then  the  great  resott  of  osnl 
adventures,  and  where  his  brother  Barthokisfv 
seems  to  have  been  already  settled  as  a  maker  d 
geographical  charts.  At  Lisbon,  Christopher  asr. 
ried  the  daughter  of  Palestrello,  a  sea  oaptsia  <■> 
ployed  in  voyages  of  discovery  by  Prince  Hmj 
of  Portugal ;  and  thus  he  obtained  access  to  ili  Is 

{'oumals  and  charts,  and  a  knowledge  of  aO  ttst 
lad  been  done  by  the  Portuguese  in  exploriagtk 
coast  of  Africa  and  its  adjacent  islands.  He  ua* 
self  made  a  voyage  to  the  isle  of  Madeira,  sad  ftr 
some  years  traded  with  that  island,  the  Cansiici, 
Azores,  and  the '  settlements  on  the  Africaa  conti- 
nent. From  all  the  lights  he  was  thus  enaUed  to 
obtain,  and  from  profound  meditation  on  the  thesr; 
of  the  globe  as  far  as  it  was  then  known,  he  te> 
came  fully  convinced,  not  only  that  there  moit  be 
inhabited  lands  fuHher  to  the  west,  but  that  t 
shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  then  the  grcst 
object  of  the  Portuguese  navigators,  might  be  fiMsd 
by  steering  in  that  direction,  than  roand  the  csD' 
tinent  of  Africa.  When  he  had  settled  his  ptaii 
he  made  the  first  offer  of  his  services  to  his  on 
country,  the  republic  of  Genoa ;  but  uarrow  eos- 
ceptions  and  the  want  of  an  enterprising  f^ 
caused  his  proposals  to  be  rejected  hy  the  teadf» 
visionary.  His  next  application  was  to  Jolm  lU 
king  of  Portugal,  who  received  him  favooraMr,  §■* 
appointed  commissioners  to  examine  his  plan.  1^ 
persons  were  mean  enough,  while  they  pretended  to 
be  examining  the  affair>  to  fit  out  privately  asastt 
vessel,  the  master  of  which,  furnished  withth^eAu* 
of  Columbus,  was  to  proceed  on  his  intended  nanei 


vering  the  base  transactions,  was  so  iiritatad,  that  ki 
immediately  left  Portugal,  and  proceedsd  to  SftA 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  his  brother  BvM^ 
into  England,  to  make  similar  pn^posah  to  tke  kii|i 
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Henry  YII.,  that  he  himself  was  to  make  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.     The  Spaniards  were  then  deeply 
involved  in  the  war  with  the  Moors,  nor  were  they 
ealij^htened  enough  to  comprehend  the  arguments 
of  Columbus   in   favour  of  his  scheme.      After   a 
tedious  examination,  it  was  therefore  rejected;   and 
Columbus  was  oreparing  to  visit  England,  where 
Bartholomew,  who  had  been  detained  for  some  years 
in  captivity  by  pirates,  was  at  length  arrived,  and 
had  obtained  a  favourable  hearing.     At  this  con- 
juncture, Juan  Perex  de  Marchena,  the  guardian  of 
a  Franciscan  monastery  near  Palos,  an  intimate 
friend  and  warm  admirer  of  Columbus,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  make  another  attempt  at  the  Spanish 
court ;  and  by  means  of  his  credit  with  Isabella,  he 
found  means  to  engage  her  in  the  interest  of  the  ad- 
Tenturer.      But  the   cold  prudence  of  Ferdinand, 
and  disputes  concerning  the  rewards  claimed  by  Co- 
lumbus in  case  of  success,  again  caused  his  rejection ; 
and,  in  despair  of  obtaining  further  attention  in 
B)iaia,  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  embarking  for 
England,  when  the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  the 
inierpotition  of  some   sealous    patrons,   suddenly 
brought  about  a  chanire  in  his  favour.     In  April 
1492,  a  treaty  was  signed  with  Coiumbus,  by  which 
Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa  constituted  him  their  high- 
admiral  in  all  the  seas  he  should  discover,  and 
their  viceroy  in   all  the   islands  and  continents; 
granted  him  and  his  heirs  a  tenth  of  all  the  profits 
which  should  accrue ;  and  permitted  him  to  advance 
one-eighth  of  the  expense  of  the  expedition,  with 
the  condition  of  a  proportional  share  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages.       Preparations   were    imme- 
diately commenced  for  fitting  him  out ;   bet  the 
whojc  adventure  made  by  the  kingdom  of  Spain  on 
this  great  occasion  consisted  in  three  caravels  carry- 
ing 120  men.     With  this  small  fleet,  on  the  3d  of 
August,   1492,  Columbus  set  sail  from  the  port  of 
Palos  in   Andalusia,  having  first  with  great  solem- 
nity  performed  all  those  religious  rites  which  the 
character  of  the  country  and  of  the  age,  and  his  own 
devout  disposition,  suggested.     He  first  ran  to  the 
Canaries,  and  haying  there  refitted  his  crazy  barks, 
he  departed  for  his  voyage  of  discovery  on  Septem- 
ber 6tii,  steering  due  west,  over  a  vast  and  unknown 
ocean,  with  no  other  guide  than  well-founded  hopes 
and  rational  conjectures.      He  had  scarcely   lost 
•ight  of  land,  when  some  of  his  crew  showed  signs 
of  consternation ;  and  the  variation  of  the  needle, 
and  uncommon  appearances  in   the  ocean,  aggra- 
vated their  terrors.     Columbus,  meantime,  scarcely 
allowing  himself  time  for  necessarv  refreshment, 
calm  and  serene,  kept  the  deck,  with  the  sounding 
line  or  Instniments  for  observation  perpetually  in 
his  hand,  and  noting  down  every  unusual  appear- 
ance with  philosophical  accuracy.     Three  weeks 
passed  with  nothing  in  sight  but  sea  and  sky,  while 
the  trade-winds  were  still  hurrying  them  westward; 
and  they  had  already  proceeded  to  a  distance  which 
Columbus  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal,  when  a 
general  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  sailors,  some 
of  the  mottt  desparate  of  whom  talked  of  throwing 
their  admiral  overboard  should  he  persist  in  an  un- 
dertaking which  must  prove  fatal  to  them  all.     Co- 
lumbus, with  admirable  patience,  firmness,  and  dex- 
terity, succeeded  in  quieting  their  minds,  and  en-  ' 
gaging  them  to  a  further  trial;  but  in  a  few  days  , 
more,  their  fears  rose  again  to  such  a  height,  that 
they  becamft  absolutely  ungovernable ;  and  he  was 
constrainecl  to  promise  to  direct  his  course  home-  ! 
Uaiv.  BuHf.^Nos,  109  &  IIO. 


wards,  within  three  days,  should  not  land  be  disco- 
vered.  This  promise,  however,  he  now  thought 
sufficiently  safe ;  for  the  tokens  of  approaching  land 
continually  became  more  numerous.  Every  eye 
was  anxiously  bent  on  the  western  quarter,  when  in 
the  night  of  October  11th,  Columbus  descried  a 
moving  light;  and  soon  after,  the  joyful  cry  of  land 
was  heard  from  the  headmost  ship.  Columbus  now 
triumphed ;  the  sailors  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
entreating  pardon  for  their  past  conduct;  and  al- 
most considered  as  heaven-mspired  the  man  they 
were  lately  reviling  as  a  visionary  and  impostor. 
The  land  proved  to  be  an  island,  called  by  the  na- 
tives  Guanahani,  one  of  the  Lueaya  or  Bahama  isles. 
Columbus  named  it  San  Salvador,  and,  before  all 
the  crew,  setting  foot  in  this  new  world,  took  solemn 
possessipn  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leoa> 
Thence  h'e  proceeded  to  other  discoveries,  and  the 

nt  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola  were  visited 
^  iim  in  this  first  voyage.  He  foand  in  them  an 
innocent  people,  in  the  simplicity  of  pure  natura 
ready  to  regard  the  Spaniards  as  superior  beingi, 
and  too  unsuspecting  to  be  jealous  of  any  of  their 
proceedings  towards  depriving  them  of  their  native 
independence.  After  building  a  fort  in  Hispaniola, 
and  leaving  in  it  a  part  of  his  men,  he  put  on  board 
some  of  the  natives,  and  specimens  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  especially  all  the  gold  he  could 
procure,  and  took  his  departure  homewards.  He 
had  already  lost  one  of  his  vessels,  and  now  en- 
countered  a  very  violent  tempest,  in  which  his  two 
remaining  ones  were  near  being  destroyed.  While 
all  others  on  board  were  overwhelmed  with  the  sense 
of  their  personal  danger,  Columbus  was  meditating 
on  the  means  of  preserving  a  record  of  his  great 
discoveries.  Retiring  to  his  cabin,  he  wrote  a  dis- 
tinct account  of  all  he  had  seen  and  done,  which  ha 
carefully  covered  with  wax,  enclosed  in  a  tisht  cask» 
and  committed  to  the  sea  with  a  proper  direction, 
hoping  that  chance  might  land  it  on  the  European 
coasts.  The  storm,  however,  abated,  and  he  found 
shelter  in  the  Aiores.  Thence,  after  touching  at 
Lisbon,  ho  reached  the  port  of  Palos,  which  he  had 
quitted  seven  months  and  eleven  days  before.  ^  His 
safe  arrival  was  welcomed  by  general  rejoicings, 
and  unbounded  admiration.  He  presently  repaiivd 
to  Barcelona,  where  the  court  then  was,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  honours  due  to  one  who  had 
achieved  such  an  extraordinary  aiid  important  en- 
terprise. All  his  stipulated  privileges  were  con- 
firmed, his  family  was  ennobled,  he  was  treate4  with 
high  respect  by  the  king  and  queen,  and,  after  their 
example,  by  all  the  courtiers ;  and,  what  most  flat- 
tered him,  preparations  were  made  for  sending  him 
out  with  a  second  armament,  greatly  superior  in 
conseouence  to  the  first  This  consisted  of  sevon^ 
teen  ships,  having  on  board  1500  persons,  •  several 
of  them  men  of  family,  destined  to  settle  in  these 
newly  discovered  countries,  and  amply  furnished 
with  all  necessaries  for  that  purpose.  Columbus 
set  sail  from  Cadiz  upon  his  second  voyage  on  Sep- 
tember 25tb,  1493.  Holding  a  more  southerly 
course  than  before,  he  fell  in  with  the  Caribbee,  or 
Leeward  Islands,  many  of  which  he  visited.  They 
were  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  warlike  race,  who 
never  permitted  the  Spaniards  to  land  without  a 
spirited  opposition.  At  length  he  arrived  at  His- 
paniola, where  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding 
the  little  garrison  he  had  left  entirely  extirpated ;  a 
catastrOTihe  brought  on  by  their  own  ill  conduct  to* 
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wards  the  natives.  Columbus,  rejecting  the  solici- 
tatioiM  of  some  of  his  followers  to  revenge  the  death 
of  men  whom  he  probably  thought  deserving  of  their 
fate,  proceeded  to  the  establishment  of  a  colony  by 
building  a  town,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Isa- 
bella, in  honour  of  his  royal  patroness.  He  also 
sent  expeditions  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try particularly  the  district  of  Cibao,  said  to  be  fer- 
tile in  gold.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  greatly 
harassed  by  discontents  and  mutinies  among  his 
colonists,  who  suffered  under  hardship  and  disease, 
and  were  impatient  to  realize  the  |[olden  hopes 
which  had  induced  them  to  visit  this  new  world. 
Having  by  his  prudence  and  vigour  tolerably  com- 
posed these  disordeia,  he  left  his  brother  Diego  to 
govern  the  settlement,  and  proceeded  with  a  small 
squadron  on  an  exploratory  voyage.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  encountered  great  dangers  and  sufferings, 
without  making  any  other  discovery  of  importance 
than  that  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  On  returning 
to  Hispaniola,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
there  his  brother  Bartholomew,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  a  long  period,  and  who  had  been  sent  from 
Spain  with  a  reinforcement  of  three  ships  loaded 
with  provisions.  An  Indian  war  then  succeeded, 
which  in  the  end  proved  extremely  destructive  to  a 
people  naturally  timid,  and  prodigiously  inferior  in 
every  resipect  to  their  invaders.  All  who  did  not 
perish  were  reduced  to  servitude,  and  a  rigorool  tax 
was  imposed  upon  ih^/ro  of  that  gold  which  was  the 
leading  object  of  European  cupidity,  and  which 
alone  could  effectually  plead  the  cause  of  Columbus 
with  his  employers.  Such  an  advocate  was  now  be- 
come necessary,  for  numerous  complaints  against 
his  conduct  had  been  transmitted  to  the  court  of 
Spain  by  the  malcontents,  and  a  commissioner  had 
been  sent  over  to  inquire  into  their  validity.  The 
manifest  partiality  of  this  officer  induced  Columbus 
to  resolve  to  lay  before  the  throne  in  person,  a  full 
account  of  his  transactions.  Investing  his  brother 
Bartholomew  with  the  charge  of  Adelantado,  or 
lieutenant-governor,  he  set  sail  for  Europe,  steering 
almost  due  east  in  the  parallel  of  Hispaniola.  Thin 
course,  which  rendered  the  trade-winds  adverse  to 
him,  80  protracted  the  voyage  that  he  was  reduced 
to  great  distress  for  want  of  provision,  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Spain,  in  the  summer  of  1496.  The  tran- 
quil self-confidence  which  he  eminently  possessed, 
put  his  enemies  to  silence,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  gold  and  precious  commodities  ho  brought 
with  him,  recovered  the  good  opinion  of  his  sove- 
reigns. The  importance  of  the  new  colony  was  seen 
in  such  a  light,  that  it  was  resolved  to  make  every 
exertion  to  render  it  a  permanent  and  complete  es. 
laliHshment.  Such,  however,  were  the  delays  and 
difficulties  in  bringing  the  various  plans  into  effect, 
that  it  was  not  till  May  1498,  that  Columbus  was 
enabled  to  proceed  on  his  third  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic, with  a  squadron  of  six  ships.  He  stood 
more  to  the  south  than  before,  and  reached  to  within 
five  degrees  of  the  line.  Thence  steering  to  the 
north-west,  he  discovered  the  isle  of  Trinidad  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  the  vast  size  of  which  river 
assured  him  that  it  must  take  its  rise  in  a  great  con- 
tinent. He  next  touched  upon  various  parts  of  the 
c<iiitinent  itself,  forminp  the  coast  of  the  present 
Caraccas,  Comana,  and  Paria,  which,  however,»hc 
then  conceived  to  belong  to  some  island.  He  ar- 
rived at  Hispaniola  in  August,  much  debilitated  by 
_  MCkncss  and  fatigue.     There  he  found  that  his 


brother,  according  to  liis  advice,  had  removed  the 
colony  from  Isabella  to  St.  Domingo,  on  the  oppo. 
site  side  of  the  island.  He  also  found  that  a  no- 
li iiy  had  been  raised  by  the  Chief  Justice  Rolda 
who  bad  seceded  with  a  number  of  settler^  ud 
threatened  a  civil  war.  This  he  composed  u  veil 
as  h«  waa  able,  and  gratified  the  discontented  with 
allotmnts  of  land,  to  which  were  annexed  tkest 
distributions  of  the  pobrnativesy  called  npartmie*- 
/ot,  which  eventnaUv  proved  such  an  intolcraUe 
source  of  cruelty  and  oppression  to  tboae  wretchid 
beings.  Envy  and  malignity,  however,  still  par- 
sued  him.  The  complaints  against  him  and  bii 
brother  transmitted  to  court,  were  more  lood  sal 
importunate  than  ever.  The  first  fruit  of  these  vis 
an  interference  with  his  stipulated  rights  by  thi 
grant  of  a.  separate  commission  of  discovery  to  At> 
pbonso  d'Cjcda,  who  was  accompanied  in  'hb  vojr- 
age  by  Americus  Vespucctns,  the  fortuaate  livil  la 
fame  to  Columbus*  At  length,  Queen  Isabella  «ts 
to  such  a  degree  influenced  by  the  charges  breQ|fal 
against  Columbus,  that  she  signed  an  instranval 
revoking  his  appointment  as  viceroy  and  govenw 
of  the  countries  he  had  discovered,  and  nominatiag 
Francis  de  Bovadilla  in  his  stead.  This  maa,  ia 
tiie  insolence  of  power,  without  ever  admitting  Go 
lumbus  to  his  presence,  threw  him  into  chains^  aid 
sent  him,  along  with  his  brothers  also  fettered,  to 
Europe.  Hie  captain  of  the  ship  which  lecarcd 
Columbus  on  boaid,  respectfully  offered  to  take  sf 
his  fetters ;  but  the  prisoner  indignantly  refascd  to 
suffer  his  irons^to  be  removed  exc^t  by  the  ezpitsi 
command  of  his  soiereigns.  .  On  kis  arrival  ia 
Spain,  he  was  instantly  liberated,  presented  iritks 
sum  of  money,  and  invited  to  court,  where  he  ns 
received  with  kindness  bv  the  queen,  and  with  cin> 
lity  by  the  king.  Bovadilla  was  disgraced,  but  jd 
Columbus  was  not  restored  to  his  former  <^|^ 
and  so  deeply  did  the  injury  he  had  sustained  sisk 
into  his  mind,  that  he  always  carried  about  himtht 
fetters  he  had  worn,  hung  them  up  in  his  chanbfr, 
and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  buried  wiih  hist 
His  passion  for  discovery,  however,  led  him  to  pro* 
pose  another  voyage,  of  which  the  leading  pwpois 
was  his  original  idea  of  opening  a  new  tract  to  tfcs 
East  Indies,  which  he  now  supposed  to  be  separatod 
from  the  new  world  by  a  sea,  with  which  then 
might  probably  be  a  communication  by  meaat  «f 
some  strait  On  this  fourth  voyage,  acoompanifi 
by  his  brother  Bartholomew,  and  his  sun  Ferdinaai 
and  furnished  with  only  four  small  barks,  he  sailfd 
from  Cadiz  in  May  1502.  On  arriving  off  St.  Bs* 
mingo  he  found  eighteen  loaded  ships  prepariag  to 
depart  for  Europe.  As  from  certain  tckkeos  be  dis- 
cerned the  approach  of  a  hurricane,  he  reqaotcd 
permission  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  at  the  saac 
time  warned  the  fleet  not  to  sail.  Both  his  reqaot 
and  his  warning  were  disregarded*  The  hurniase 
came  on,  and  by  proper  precautions  he  escaped  iti 
fury ;  but  it  fell  with  such  debtmctive  violence  m 
the  fleet,  that  onlv  two  or  three  ships  were  sani 
and  Bovadilla,  Roldan,  and  several  others  of  Ui 
most  inveterate  enemies,  perished,  with  all  their 
wealth.  It  happened  too,  that  among  those  vcMck 
which  escaped  was  that  on  which  the  wrecks  of  Co- 
lumbus's property  were  embarked.  In  these  iso- 
dents,  while  some  discovered  the  distributions  of  £* 
vine  justice,  others  fancied  they  saw  proofs  of  ma^ 
cal  arts  exercised  by  the  man  whom,  whatever  dv 
they  thought  of  him,  they  could  not  but  regard  a  > 
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▼ery  extraordinary  character.  Columbus  proceeded 
on  his  voyage,  and  traced  all  the  coast  about  the 
Mihmus  of  Darien,  in  search  of  his  imagined  strait. 
He  left  a  small  coldhy  under  the  command  of  bis 
brother  on  the  river  Belem,  and  then  sailing  home- 
wards was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Here 
he  underwent  great  distress  from  the  mutiny  and 
desertion  of  his  men,  and  the  suspicions  of  the  na- 
tivea,  who  withheld  their  supplies  of  provitdonSi  till, 
b^  the  prediction  of  an  eclipse,  lie  obtained  an  irre- 
aistibJe  authority  over  their  minds.  At  length  he 
wae  delivered  by  a  si|i»droa  sent  from  Hlspaniola; 
and  after  a  short  stay  at  St  Domingo,  he  embarked 
with  two  ships  for  Spain.  One  of  these  was  obliged 
b^  storms  to  return,  and  in  the  other,  with  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  he  reached  St  Lucar  in  De* 
cember  1504,  and  thus  finished  his  last  disastrous 
voyage.  He  had  the  mortification  of  finding  his 
best  friend,  Isabella,  dead ;  and  Ferdinand,  always 

Srejudiced  against  htm,  was  little  disposed  to  re- 
ress  his  injuries.  Though  received  witk  cold  civi- 
lity, his  repeated  memorials  for  restitution  to  the 
dignities  and  emoluments  to  which  by  treaty  he  was 
4^ntitled,  were  neglected  or  evaded ;  and  Jie  was  even 
insulted  with  the  proposal  of  renouncing  them  for 
a  j>ensioo.  These  mental  sufferings,  added  to  a  de- 
clining state  of  bodily  health,  broueht  his  life  to  a 
close  at  Valladolid,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506.  He 
went  through  the  last  scene  with  the  piety  and  com- 
|)osure  he  had  displayed  in  all  the  trying  emergen- 
cies of  his  Uh.  The  kitig,  who  seems  to  have  re- 
pen  ted.  his  hard  treatment  of  this  eminont  person, 
bestowed  due  funeral  honours  on  his  remains,  and 
confirmed  to  the  sons  their  hereditary  rights.  Don 
Diego,  the  eldest  son,  was  put  in  possession  of  all 
bis  lather's  posts,  in  1508;  and  his  brothers  lived 
iionourcd  and  distinguished,  as  became  sharers  in 
the  blodd  of  the  yre^t  Columkuu  As  it  was  not  till 
his  third  voyage  in  1498  that  Columbus  first  saw 
the  main  laud  of  America,  be  was  preceded  by 
Americas  Vespuccius,  in  his  observation  of  that 
continent,  and  the  new  world  has  been  therefore 
named  after  the  Utter.  His  remains  were  removed 
^In  1795,  from  St.  Domingo,  to  the  cathedral  of 
'Havannah  in  Cuba.  The  latest  account  of  his  life 
i»  that  by  Washington  Irving,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  New 
York.  1828. 

COLUMBUS  COLOMBO  (REALnus).  an  emi- 
nent anatomist,  was  a  native  of  Cremona,  and  a 
disciple  first  of  Anton.  Plautias,  a  surgeon,  and  then 
of  the  celebrated  Vesalius.  He  succeeded  the  latter 
iu  the  anatomical  chair  at  Padua  in  1542,  which 
he  filled  three  years  with  reputation.  He  was  after- 
wards professor  at  Pisa,  and  some  say  at  Ferrara, 
and  finally  at  Borne,  where  he  lived  several  years. 
His  death  is  placed  in  1577.  He  was  a  diligent 
dissector,  as  well  of  human  bodies,  as  of  those  of 
brutes  ;  and,  by  his  experiments  on  living  animals, 
made  various  discuverics.  He  published  in  1559, 
dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  IV.,  a  work  entitled  "  De 
Re  Anatomica,  Lib.  XV."  folio,  several  times 
reprinted. 

COLUMELLA  (Lrcius  Junius  Modehatus) 
was  a  native  uf  Cadiz  in  Spain,  and  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  wrote  a 
celebrated  work  on  agriculture,  entitled  '*  De  Re 
Uuhtica,"  in  twtlve  books,  which  are  come  down  to 
our  times,  and  are  the  most  valuable  relic  of  anti- 
'  quity  on  that  subject.  The  last  edition  of  his  work, 
a  thai  ot  «•  Schneider,"  Leipsic,  1794  7, 7  vgb.  8vo. 


COLUTHUS,  a  Greek  poet,  was  a  native  of  Ly- 
copolis,  in  the  Thebaid,  and  lived,  according  to 
Suidas,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius, 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  centurv.  His  work  oa 
*'  The  Rape  of  Helen,"  was  editeil  at  Basil,  1555, 
8vo.  and  Frankfort,  1600,  8vo. ;  and  a  French  trans- 
lation of  it  was  ffiven  bv  M.  du  Molard,  in  1742. 
Suidas  mentions  the  "  Colydonics  "  /ind  "  Persies  " 
of  the  same  author. 

C0LVIU3  (AvDRBw),  of  Dort,  in  Holland, 
where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1594,  and  died  ia 
1671 ;  after  having  officiatedas  minister  in  different 
Walloon  churches  in  the  United  Provinces.  In 
the  year  1620  he  visited  Venice,  in  the  cftpMsiiy  of. 
chaplain  to  the  ambassador  from  their  high  mighti- 
nesses ;  in  which  dty  he  cultivated  an  a^uaintonoe 
with  the  celebrated  Father  Paul,  wkeise  ''Treatise  oa 
the  Inquisition  "  he  translated  from  the  Italian  into 
the  Latin  language.  Colvius  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  astronomical  and  philosophical  knowledge, 
and  was,  «t  the  same  time,  a  good  poet,  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Flemish  languages. 

COLVIUS  (Nicholas),  the  only  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Doit,  in  1631,  and  became 
colleague  with  his  father  in  the  Walloon-churoh 
in  that  place,  in  the  year  1655.  Afterwards  he  ex- 
ercised his  ministerial  talents  at  Amsterdam,  lar 
the  term  of  fifty-five  years.  In  the  year  1706  he 
composed  a  sermon  on  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  mi- 
nistry, which  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  with  the 
title  of  ''The  Jubilee  of  Mr.  Colvius."  In  the 
same  year  he  published,  in  8vo.,  "  A  Collection  of 
the  Regulations  established  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Walloon-churches  in  the  Low -countries."  He  died 
in  1717,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  eighty- 
fourth  year. 

COMBEPIS  (Francis),  a  learned  French  do- 
mi  aican  monk  of  the  seventeenth  eentury,  was  bora 
at  Marmande,  in  Gnienne,  in  the  year  1605.  He 
was  fixed  upon  by  the  French  prelates,  at  an  as- ' 
scmbly  held  at  Paris  in  1655,  as  the  most  proper 
person  to  be  employed  on  new  editions  and  versions 
of  several  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  received  from 
them,  in  reWard  of  his  literary  diligence,  a  pension 
of  a  thousand  livres.  Amdng  other  works,  he  pub- 
lished those  of  Amphilochus,  Methodius,  Andreas 
Cretensis,  Maximus,  Basil,  &c.  and  some  pieces  of 
Chrysostom,  for  the  first  time  selected  from  MSS. 
in  the  king's  librair.  He  died  in  1679,  '*  worn 
out,^'  as  his  biographers  express  themselves,  "  by 
the  austerities  of  the  cloister,  the  labours  of  the 
study,  and  the  agonies  of  the  stone.*' 

COMBER,  or  CUMBER  (Tuomas),  a  respect- 
able  English  divine,  and  strenuous  defender  of  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  national  church  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Westcrham, 
iu  Kent,  in  the  year  1645.  After  having  taken  his 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  at  Cambridge,  he  ob- 
tained several  church  preferments,  the.  ln«t  of  Mhich 
was  the  deanery  of  Durham,  iu  ItjOl.  He  was 
chaplain  to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  to 
King  William  and  Queen  l^Iary,  and  died  in  1699, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  cX  his  age.  He  (Hiblished  *'  A 
Scholastical  History  of  the  primitive  and  general 
Use  of  Liturgies  in  the  Chrislian  Chuich,  together 
with  an  Answer  to  Mr.  David  Clarkson's  late  Dis- 
course concerning  Liturgies,"  and  several  other 
works  upon  similar  subjects. 

COMENIUS  (John  Amos),  a  grammarian,  and 
German  Protestant  divine,  was  burn  in  Moravii^  ia 
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1592.  After  pursuing  hi*  studies  at  different  places, 
particularly  at  Herbom,  in  the  Wetteraw,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessiTcly  appointed  rector  of  a  college,  minister  of 
the  church  at  Fulnec,  and  director  of  a  school  in 
that  town.  The  persecutions  to  which  the  Pro- 
testant miuisters  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were 
subjected,  in  consequence  of  their  ])roftcription  by 
an  edict  of  the  year  1624,  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
Lesna,  a  city  of  Poland,  where  he  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  instructing  young  persons 
in  the  Latin  language.  At  that  place  he  published, 
in  the  year  1631,  his  *' Janua  Linguarum  reserata," 
or  "  The  Gate  of  Languages  unlocked ;"  a  work 
which  was  so  well  received  by  the  world  as  to  be 
translated  into  not  only  twelve  European,  but  also 
the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian;  and  Mogul  languages. 
His  next  work,  which  he  published,  under  the  title 
of  *'  PansophiaB  Prodromus,"  or  "  The  Forerunner 
of  Universal  Science,"  occasioned  his  iuritation  to 
England,  in  1641,  where  the  Parliament  were  de- 
sirous of  employing  him  in  introducing  a  better 
sykteni  of  education  into  the  schools  of  that  country. 
In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Sweden,  en- 
couraged by  private  patronage,  which  secured  to 
him  a  liberal  maintenance,  and  the  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  the  completion  of  his  favourite  work. 
After  a  conference  with  Chancellor  Ozenstiern,  he 
was  induced  to  retire  to  Elbing,  where  he  employed 
himself  for  six  years  in  perfecting  his  new  method ; 
which,  however,  at  the  expiration  .of  that  period, 
ilid  not  obtain  for  the  author  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  engage  him  to  commit  it  to  the  press.  In 
the  year  1648,  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Sigis- 
-  mund  Ragotflki,  prince  of  Transylvania ;  where, 
during  four  years,  he  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
in  devising  and  proposing  regulations  for  the  col- 
lege of  Patak,  upon  the  plan  of  his  Pansophia. 
Afterwards  he  returned  to  Lesna,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1656,  when  that  town  was 
burnt  daring  the  war  between  the  Swedes  and  Poles, 
and  in  it  all  his  manuscripts,  excepting  what  he 
had  written  on  the  Pansophia,  and  some  Apocalyp- 
tic treatises.  From  Lesna,  Comenius  fled  to  Si- 
lesia, whence  he  removed  into  Brandenburgh,  after- 
wards to  Uamburff,  and  at  last  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  died  in  1671.  He  had  previously  pub- 
lished his  "  New  Method  of  Teaching,"  **  a  book 
which,"  says  Bayle,  ''cost  the  author  watchful  hours, 
and  much  money  to  others,  and  from  which  the 
republic  of  letters  drew  no  manner  of  profit,  nei- 
ther do  I  believe  that  there  is  any  thing  usefully 
practicable  in  the  author's  scheme."  Comenius 
also  published  ''Commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse;" 
some  treatises  in  the  Socinian  controversy,  occa- 
sioned by  the  Irenicum  Irenicorum,  seu  reconci- 
liatoris  Christianorum  hodiernorum  Norma  triplex, 
&c.  a  work  published  by  Daniel  Zuikerus,  a  native 
of  Dantzic ;  and  "  Historia  Fratrum  Bohemorum." 
in  4to. 

COMES  (Natalis^,  whose  real  name  was  Natal 
Cmti,  was  bom  at  Milan,  and  died  some  time  be- 
fore 1589.  He  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin 
the  Deipnosophista  of  Athenvas,  the  Rhetoric  of 
Hcrmogenes,  and  other  works,  and  wrote  poems 
both  Greek  und  Latin.  But  the  work  by  which  he 
is  be^i  known  is  a  system  of  ancient  mythology, 
entitled  **  Mythologiv,  sive  Explitrationis'  FabiUa* 
mm,  Libr.  %."  fint  published  between  1561  and 
1564,  dedicated  to  ClniUt  IX.  of  France. 


COMITOLO  (Paul),  of  Perouae,  in  lulj.  • 
Jesuit,  and  one  of  the  ablest  casuists  bcJoDgtBg  to 
that  society,  acquired  considerable  repatalion  hj 
his  instmctions  in  morality  a^d  positive  theology. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centarj. 
He  died  at  his  native  place,  in  1626,  at  the  mge  of 
eightv  years.  Among  the  publications  of  which  hm 
was  the  author,  besides  several  treatises  in  ntpport 
of  the  cause  of  Pope  Paul  V.  against  the  splnicd 
and  triumphant  opposition  to  £s  edicts  and  bolls 
by  the  republic  of  Venice,  are  "  Catena  illsatriam 
authomm  in  Libram  Job,"  translated  ftosi  the 
Greek  into  Latin  ;  *'  Concilia,  seu  responsa  noi^ 
Ha,"  in  4to.  "  Doctrina  de  Contractu  univeno.  Sec* 

COMMANDINE  (FasuSRicR),  mathematiciaB, 
was  born  at  Urbino  in  Italy,  in  the  year  ld09.  Te 
a  great  depth  and  just  taste  in  the  mathematics  he 
joined  a  critical  skill  in  the  Greek  language.  He 
published  several  works  of  his  own,  and  transKaled 
and  explained  the  writings  of  several  of  the  Greek 
mathematicians.  He  studied  medicine  at  Padoa; 
and  received  a  doctor's  degree  at  Femra.  The 
time  of  his  death  was  September  3,  1575,  bong 
sixty-five  years  of  age. 

COMMENDONE  (Gianphancesco).  cardinal, 
an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Romish  church,  was  bom 
at  Venice  in  1524.  He  began  to  compose  Latin 
verses  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  at  fifteen  he  was 
sent  to  study  at  Padua,  where  he  obtained  great 
distinction.  Visiting  Rome  in  1550,  he  becaaae 
known,  by  his  verses,  to  the  Pope  Julius  III^  whs 
made  him  his  chamberlain  ^  and  finding  in  him 
qualities  of  more  imi>ortai.»«  than  writing  poetij, 
employed  him  in  political  affairs.  Paul  lY.  nosni- 
nated  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Zant,  and  sent  him  as 
legate  to  the  different  states  of  Italy,  in  order  to  a- 
duce  them  te  join  him  in  a  common  league.  Pias 
IV.  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate  in  1565,  at  which 
time  he  was  nuncio  in  Poland.  He  was  afterwards 
present  at  the  diet  of  Augsbnrg,  in  which, 
the  accession  of  Pius  V.,  he  continued  to  assi 
legate.  He  acted  with  seal  for  his  chnreh,  in 
causing  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  to  be 
received  in  Germany,  and  in  opposing  all  iadnl- 
gences  of  toleration  to  the  Lutherans.  He  was  in 
Poland  as  legate  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  to  which  he  contributed.  Gregoiy 
XIII.  was  prejudiced  against  this  cardinal,  and 
suffered  bira  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  imperial  he- 
lion,  who  accused  him  of  partiality  towaros  Fmnee. 
Some  of  the  principal  cardinals,  however,  dedaied 
in  his  favour ;  and  upon  a  dangerous  illness  of  the 
pope,  they  projected  to  raise  Commendone  to  the 
pontifical  chair ;  but  the  pope  recovered,  and  the 
cardinal  died  at  Padua,  whither  he  had  retired  in 
December  1584. 

COMMERSON  (PHiLisEaT),  a  nataralist  of 
extraordinary  zeal  and  abiUty,  was  bora  in  1727  it 
Chatillon-les-Dombes,  in  Bresse.  After  finishing 
his  academical  course,  he  pursued  the  study  of  me- 
dicine, and  became  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  a  meai- 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  Montpellier.  He  made  tbM 
city  his  residence,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  opneiw 
tunity  it  gave  hini,  by  means  of  the  royal  botanial 
garden,  of  gratifying  his  ardour  for  examining  and 
collecting  plants.  This  passion  he  indulged  withoat 
bounds  or  moderation,  making  no  scnqtle  of  plnn- 
dering  the  garden  of  iu  rarest  Ueasnres  tor  the 
sake  of  enriching  his  herbal ;  and  when  by  this 
conduct  he  had  excluded  hinMlf  fromr'*--— '— 
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hm  used  to  scale  the  walls  by  night  in  order  to  con- 
tinue his  depredations.  His  reputation  as  a  na^ 
turalist,  however,  was  probably  rather  promoted 
than  injured  by  this  irregularity ;  and  after  he  had 
resided  but  four  years  at  Montpellier  he  was  se- 
lected by  Linuseus  as  the  fittest  person  to  form  a 
collection  for  the  queen  of  Sweden,  of  the  fisheb  of 
the  Mediterranean.  This  task  he  executed  with  so 
much  assiduity  as  to  produce  a  complete  ichthyo- 
logy ;  and  his  labours  were  rewarded  as  weft  by  an 
increase  of  fame,  as  by  other  recompenses.  In  1755 
he  undertook  an  extensive  herborisation  in  the 
mountains  ot  SwiUerland  and  Savoy;  and  in  1758 
he  formed  a  botanical  garden  at  his  native  place, 
Chatillon,  which  at  length  contained  above  3000 
exotic  plaints.  He  abo  assisted  in  forming  other 
gardens  of  the  like  kind.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  the  bewitching 
•tudy  of  botany.  It  occupied  him  solely  for  days 
and  weeks,  scarcely  aUowing  him  the  necessary  in- 
tervals  for  sb«D  and  refreshment.  He  often  re- 
turned from  his  botanical  excursions  emaciatod  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  and  full  of  bruises  from  falls 
among  the  rocks  and  precipices.  The  warmth  of 
his  constitution  had  from  lus  youth  rendered  him 
highly  sensible  to  propensities  of  a  more  tender 
kind.  These  he  gratified  in  a  regular  way  by  mar- 
riage, in  1760,  with  an  amiable  woman,  whom  he 
had  the  misfortune  of  losing  in  childbed  within  two 
^ears.  He  felt  his  calamity  with  extreme  sensi- 
bility, and  soothed  his  regret  by  perpetuating  her 
memory  in  the  name  of  a  plant,  which  he  called 
PwUeheria  Commenonia.  He  had  planned  some  con- 
siderable works  in  natural  history,  when,  visiting 
Paris  in  1764,  he  formed  a  connexion  with  all  the 
learned  botanists  of  that  capital,  and  was  recom- 
uended  to  the  Duke  de  Praslin,  minister  for  the 
marine,  as  a  person  excellently  qualified  for  the 
post  of  naturalist  to  an  expedition  for  discovery 
then  preparing  under  M.  Bougainville.  The  ap- 
pointment was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  sailed 
about  the  close  of  1766.  The  places  he  particularly 
Tisited  were  the  river  La  Plata,  Brazil,  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  the  numerous  islands  scattered  over 
the  South  sea,  and  the  Moluccas.  In  all  these 
places  he  made  the  best  use  of  every  opportunity 
for  examining  and  collecting  the  stores  of  nature. 
At  the  Isle  of  France,  where  the  expedition  reposed 
some  time  after  crossing  the  Pacific  ocean,  Com- 
merson  formed  the  pliui  of  an  academy ;  but  he 
wanted  the  coolness  and  steady  prudence  necessary 
to  render  schemes  of  this  kind  successful ;  besides, 
it  appears  that  he  bad  fidlen  into  some  discredit, 
for  his  appointments  were  suppressed  at  this  time, 
though  he  afterwards  recovered  his  pension.  From 
the  Isle  of  France  he  went  in  1770  or  1771  to 
Madagascar;  and  though  his  health  was  now  much 
impaired,  he  made  considerable  additions  to  his 
discoveries  in  that  island,  which  he  calls  the  land  of 
ftromue  to  a  naturalist.  So  much  extended,  indeed, 
were  his  ideas  of  the  riches  of  nature  by  his  voyages, 
that  in  a  letter  from  Madagascar  he  speaks  with  a 
soit  of  contempt  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  arrange 
them  systematically.  He  observes  that  Linnaeus 
had  described  no  more  than  7000  or  8000  species  of 
plants,  whereas,  says  he,  '*  I  can,  myself,  exhibit 
*i5,00()  species;  and  dare  venture  to  affirm,  that 
there  exists  at  least  four  or  five  times  that  number 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth."  He  transmitted 
hence  a  very  extraordinary  account  of  a  nation  of  \ 


dwarfs  inhabiting  the  mountains  in  the  central  parts 
of  Madagascar,  which,  if  correct,  exhibits  the  im- 
mediate connecting  link  between  the  human  race 
and  the  brute  creation.  From  this  island  Com- 
merson  proceeded  to  that  of  Bourbon,  where  he 
made  many  curious  observations  on  the  volcano 
burning  in  its  centre.  Thence  he  retomed  to  the 
Isle  of  France,  where,  exhausted  bv  the  fatiffues  of 
his  studies,  and,  as  it  is  hinted,  debilitated  dt  an- 
other species  of  intemperance,  h«  died  on  March  13^ 
1773.  His  character  was  that  of  impetuous  ardour 
and  vivacity,  prone  to  excess  in  every  thing,  except 
in  eating  and  drinking,  full  of  imagination,  active, 
desultory,  and  turbulent  He  left  to  the  king's 
cabinet  all  his  botanical  collections,  which  even 
before  his  voyage  amounted  to  above  200  volumes 
folio.  The  collections  made  during  the  voyage^ 
with  his  papers,  filled  thirty-two  cases,  which  were 
brought  to  Paris  in  1774,  and  deposited  in  the  royal 
garden,  for  the  examination  of  some  of  the  first 
naturalists. 

COMMINES  (Philip  db,  Lord  of  Argenton),  a 
celebrated  historian  of  his  own  times,  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  in  Flanders  in  1445.  He  passed  his 
youth  in  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  familiaritr ; 
but,  from  some  unknown  cause,  he  left  his  service 
and  went  over,  in  1472,  to  that  of  Louis  XL,  king 
of  France,  by  whom  he  was  made  chamberlain  and 
senechal  of  Poitou.  This  prince  was  greatly  at- 
Uched  to  Commines,  and  employed  him  in  various 
important  negotiations ;  he  even  trusted  him  so  far 
as  sometimes  to  cause  him  to  sleep  with  him,  a 
great  proof  of  confidence  in  so  suspicious  a  cha- 
racter. Commines  possessed  various  qualities  which 
fitted  him  for  public  life ;  he  spoke  several  modern 
languages,  and  had  such  a  power  of  memory  and 
comprehension,  that  he  could  dictate  at  once  to  four 
secretaries.  He  married  an  heiress  of  a  noble 
house  in  Anjou,  by  whom  he  acquired  several 
manors.  He  was  present  with  Louis  in  many  of 
his  journeys  and  exoeditions,  and  he  accompanied 
•his  successor,  Charles  YIII.,  to  the  conquest  of 
Naples.  But  his  fkvour  under  that  prince  was 
short-lived.  Upon  an  accusation  of  attachment  to 
the  party  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  was  arrested, 
and  confined  at  Loches  eight  months,  in  one  of 
those  iron  cages,  which  his  former  master  made  use 
of  as  instruments  of  his  tyranny.  Thence  he  was 
transferred  to  a  prison  at  Paris,  where  he  remained 
eightecu  months  longer  before  he  could  obtain  a 
trial.  He  was  at  length  declared  innocent,  and  set 
at  liberty,  and  died  at  his  seat  of  Argenton  in 
Poitou,  in  1509.  The  work  which  has  rendered  him 
celebrated  is  his  **  Memoirs,"  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal  events  of  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XI.  and  Charles  VlII.  during  a  perioid  of  thirty- 
four  vears.  Many  editions  have  been  published  of 
it ;  tKe  best  is  that  of  the  Abb^  Lenglet  du  Fresnoi, 
1747,  4  vols.  4to.  printed  at  Paris  with  London  in 
the  title. 

COMMIRE  (John),  a  Jesuit,  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  writing  Latin  verse,  was  bom  in  1625  at 
Amboise,  where  his  father  kept  a  tennis-court  He 
applied  with  great  assiduity  to  classical  literature, 
and  acquirea  much  reputation  as  a  poet,  by  a  col- 
lection  of  pieces  in  the  Latin  language,  which  first 
appeared  in  1678.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect 
the  proper  business  of  his  profession,  but  taught 
theology  several  years,  and  ofilciated  as  a  director. 
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He  died  at  Paris  in  1702.  The  poems  of  Commire, 
of  which  a  farther  collection  appeared  after  his 
death,  consist  of  paraphrases  on  the  Scriptures, 
odes,  idylls,  fahles,  epigrams,  &c.  of  which  the  ge- 
neral character  is  facility,  copiousness,  and  amenity. 
An  edition  of  all  his  poems  was  published  in  2  vols. 
12mo.  1754. 

COMMODUS  (Lucius  Aurblius  Antoninus), 
Roman  emperor,  the  only  son  of  the  Emperor  Mar- 
cus Antoninus  and  Faustina,  was  born  A.D.  161. 
The  royal  philosopher  had  taken  all  possible  care  to 
educate  his  son  in  virtue  and  knowledge,  by  placing 
round  him  tutors  of  the  highest  reputation ;  but 
fh>m  the  first  openings  of  his  mind  young  Corn- 
modus  displayed  a  most  untoward  disposition  to- 
wards serious  study,  and  a  strong  propensity  to  im- 
proper  gratifications.     He  likewise  early  manifested 
a  passionate  and  cruel  temper,  if  the  story  be  true, 
that  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  ordered  a  slave  who 
had  not  heated  his  bath  sufficiently,  to  be  thrown 
into  a  glowing  furnace,  and  that  his  preceptor  was 
obliged  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  performance  of  the 
order,  by  the  smell  of  a  burning  sheep*s-skin.     In 
his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  he  was  made  full 
partaker  of  the  sovereign  power,  an  elevation  which 
only  furnished  him  with  more  unrestrained  licence 
of  pursuing  a  course  of  gross  debauchery.  H  e  turned 
the  palace  into  a  brothel,  and  associated  arith  gla- 
diators, and  persons  of  the  vilest  condition.     In  the 
year   180,   at  the   age  of  nineteen,  he  succeeded 
peaceably  to  the  empire.    He  soon  quitted  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube, and,  making  a  hasty  treaty  with  the  Marco- 
nanni,  returned  triumphant  to  Rome.      He  was 
received  with  all  the  inconsiderate  applause  and 
affection  usually  bestowed  upon  the  young  heir  of  a 
throne ;  and,  during  the  three  first  years  of  his  reign, 
the  influence  of  his  father's  virtuous  counsellors 
prevented  any  acts  of  tyranny  towards  his  subjects. 
He  even,  on  the  discovery  of  Manilius,  secretary  to 
Avidius  Cassius,  a  rebel  in  the  late  reign,  refused 
to  see  him,  and  burnt  his  papers  without  reading 
them.     In  the  mean  time,  however,   his  private 
vices  were  ripening ;  he  gave  himself  op  to  the  most 
infamous  pleasures,  in  which  he  violated  all  de- 
cency and  moderation;  and  he  inured  himself  to 
cruelty  by  the  inhuman  sports  of  the  amphitheatre, 
and  by  personal  combats  with  gladiators  armed  so 
as  to  be  incapable  of  resisting  or  hurting  him.     A 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  excited  by  his  sister 
Lucilla,  a  proud  and  abandoned  woman,  impatient 
of  her  inferiority  of  rank  to  the  empress,  was  the 
first  circumstance  that  awaked  the  fears  and  jea- 
lousies of  Commodus.    The  assassin  employed  on 
this  occasion  cried,  as  he  aimed  the  blow,  "  The 
senate  sends  you  this.'*  His  purpose  was  prevented ; 
but  the  emperor  was  indelibly  iinpressed  with  ha- 
tred aud  suspicion  of  that  body.    That  odious  class 
of  men,  the  delators,  or  informers,  always  the  in- 
struments of  tyrants,  were  again  encouraged,  and 
numbers  of  eminent  persons  fell  victims  to  false  ac- 
cusations. Perennis,  a  minister  to  whom  be  had  given 
all  his  confidence,  and  who  is  represented  in  very 
different  colours  by  the  historians  Dion  and  Hero- 
dian,  lo»t  his  life  under  a  charge  of  aspiring  to  the 
empire.     He  was  succeeded  by  one  Cleander,  ori' 
ginally  a  slave,  who  had  risen  by  the  basest  arts. 
He  became  all  •powerful,  and  amassed  more  wealth 
than  any  imperial  freedman  before  him;  when,  in 
a  furious  sedition,  occasioned  by  a  famine,  the  af- 


frighted emperor,  who  bad  in  vaia  attempted  toqii«S 
it  by  means  of  the  pretorian  guards,  caiiaea  hit 
head  to  be  thrown  out  among  the  enraged  pofm- 
lace.   To  such  persons  were  all  the  cares  of  govera- 
ment  confided ;  for  Commodus  himself  was  aolelj 
occupied  by  his  pleaaures,  and  by  the  aefaievesie»ts 
of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  his  great  scene  ef 
action.     Having  by  long  practice  attained  enr<ii 
mon  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  other  weapon^ 
it  was  his  delight  and  pride  to  exh3)it  his  taleaia 
before  the  assembled  people ;  and  animals  ef  thm 
rarest  species  were  collected  from  the  remoteat  patta 
of  tho  empire  in  order  to  serve  as  marks  for  tbe  im- 
perial archer.    For  the  merit  of  delivering  the 
world  from  these  monsters,  be  assumed  tbe  title  aad 
insignia  of  Herculea,  in  which  character  he  fire- 
quently  appears  on  his  medals.  One  mode  of  adiag 
the   Roman    Hercules    singularly    displayed    ha 
cowardice  and  cruelty.    He  assembled  all  the  nnfiir* 
tunate  wretches  in  the  city  who  had  lest  the  use  ef 
their  legs  by  accident  or  disease,  and  oansing  them 
to  be  wrapt  up  in  fantastical  habit^  like  diagiDiia  er 
monsters,  and  armed  with  sponges  instead  ofstoaei^ 
he  rushed  upon  them  with  his  dub,  and  laid  them 
all  dead  at  his  feet.     His  mock  cembata  as  a  gla- 
diator, solemnly  recorded  in  the  public  acts  as  tke 
most  heroic  exploits,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  the 
number  of  735 ;  in  which   he  always  obtained  a 
victory,  bloodless  to  himself,  but  frequently  latal  la 
his  antagonists.     He  at  length  made  a  mere  diver- 
sion of  ailliog  and  mutilating  the  wretchea  who 
came  in  his  way,  and  seemed  to  propose  ioe  his 
imitation  the  most  extravagant  and  ferocioos  T 
of  the  frantic  Caligula.    Meantime  he   w 
tinually  sacrificing  to  his  political  suspic 
senators  most  distinguished  for  rank  and  diguty; 
and  he  sought  out  with  peculiar  anxiety  as  hit 
victims,  all  who  were  connected,  even  the  most  t^ 
motely,  with  the  blood  of  the  Antoninet.     At  leagth 
his  mad  and  detestable  career  came  to  ita  mevilad 
end.     Meeting  with  some  opposition  to  his  Moody 
and  iofiamous  designs  from  his  bosom  rrmmrllnin, 
Marcia  his  favourite  concubine,  Eclectas  his  cliam- 
berlain,  and  Lotus  his  pretorian  prefect,  he  reeolved 
to  put  them  to  death,  and  entered  their  names  m  a 
long  list  oi  others  destined  to  the  same  fote.     He 
was  thoughtless  enough  to  leave  the  tableta  in  which 
this  was  written,  upon  a  couch  in  his  apartment, 
while  he  went  to  bathe.    A  little  child,  kept  aboot 
his  person  as  a  favourite,  happened  to  take  them  mf, 
and  Marcia  found  them  in  his  hand.  From  curieeity 
she  opened  them,  and  discovered  her  own  name  at 
the  head  of  tiie  fatal  list.    She  inuncdiately  sent 
for  the  chamberlain  and  prefect,  and  apprised  them 
of  their  common  danger.    It  was  resolved  to  anti^ 
cipate  the  stroke ;  and  Marcia,  mixing  suae  poisoa 
in  wine,  presented  it  to  him  as  he  came  oat  of  the 
bath.     He  soon  fell  asleep ;  but  awaking  from  the 
operation  of  the  poison,  be  was  persuadM  to  try  to 
dispel  the  stupor  he  felt  by  exercise.    A  strong 
athlete,  named  Narcissus,  was  called  in,  who,  as  he 
was  directed,  contrived  with  very  little  difficulty  to 
strangle  him  while  they  wrestled.    Such  was  the 
end  of  Commodus,  on  the  last  day  of  the  j^ear  19% 
after  he  had  reigned  near  thirteen  years.     His  me^ 
mory  was  by  Uie  senate  declared  exectmble,  hii 
monuments  were  defiiced,  and  his  body,  after  heiv 
buried  by  his  successor  Pertinax,  was  disiirteiie( 
burnt,  and  its  ashes  scattered  in  the  t  ' 
COMMENA.    See  Anna. 
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.COMNENUS.      See    Alexius,    ANDRONicts, 
Isaac,  &c. 

COAIPARETTI  (Andrew),  an  Italian  physi- 
ci&n  aud  naturalist,  was  born  in  Friuli,  in  1746, 
mud  died  in  1801,  at  Padua,  where  he  was  professor 
of  medicine.  He  published  "Occursus  Medici;" 
"  Obserrationes  Anatomicse  de  Aure  interna  com- 
paxata,"  S:c. 

COMPTE  (Locis  le),  a  native  of  Bourdeaux, 
AUd  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  sent  by  them 
to  China,  in  the  united  characters  of  missionary  and 
n^&tbematician,  in  the  year  1685.  On  his  return 
home,  he  published,  in  the  epistolary  form,  two 
volumes  of  "  Memoirs  on  the  Present  State  of  China, 
^c."  which,  before  the  appearance  of  Du  Halde's 
History,  were  considered  as  containing  the  most 
authentic  information  relative  to  that  country  within 
the  reach  of  European  readers.  Father  le  Compte 
died  at  his  native  place,  in  the  year  1729. 

COMPTE  (Nicholas  le),  a  French  Monk  of 
that  branch  of  the  benedictine  order  called  Celes- 
tfnes,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1689. 
Among  other  articles,  he  published   at  Paris,   in 
1G62  and  1664,  "  The  Remarkable  Travels  of  Pet  r 
dcUa  Valle,*'a  Roman  gentleman,'  translated  from 
t^  Italian,  in  4  vols.  4to. ;  and  "A  New  and  In- 
teresting History  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Tonking  and 
Laos,**  in  Ito.,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Father 
Marini,  in  166i5.     He  likewise  completed,  and  pub- 
lished, in  1665,  the  third  volume  of  Father  Louis 
Goulon's  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  which  was  left  in 
an  Imperfect  state  among  the  author's  manuscripts. 
COMPTON  (Spenceb),  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Northam|[>ton,   was  a  staunch   adherent   of  Ring 
Charles  i.,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hopton  Heath, 
March  19,  1643,  with  great  valour.    When  encom- 
passed by  the  enemy,  he  was  o£fered  quarter,  but 
declared  he  would  not  receive  it  from  the  hands  of 
rebels  and  rogues,  upon  which  he  was  slain  with  a 
blow  of  a  halberd  on  the  head. 

COMPTON  (Henrt),  an  English  prelate  of  dis- 
tinguished worth,  was  the  sixth  and  youngest  son 
of  Spepcer,  the  second  earl  of  Northampton,  and 
horn  in  the  year  1632.  After  the  preparatory  learn- 
ing of  the  grammar-schools,  be  was  entered  a  no- 
hleman  of  Qiieen's-cullege,  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1649,  where  he  prosecuted  bis  studies  till  about 
1652 ;  after  which  he  spent  some  time  in  foreign 
(countries,  examinin|p  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
politics,  and  perfecting  himself  in  their  languages. 
On  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  he  returned  to  En- 
gland, and  accepted  a  cornet's  coinmission  in  a  re- 
giment of  horse  raised  for  the  lung*s  guard ;  but 
soon  relinquished  the  military  profession,  with  a  de- 
termination to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
church.  After  having  made  this  choice,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  university  of 
pambridge ;  aud,  entering  into  orders,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  next  vacant  canbnry  of  Christ-church, 
.Oxford,  of  which  college  he  was  admitted  canon- 
commoner  in  the  year  1666.  At  Oxford  he  was 
incorporated  M.A.  according  to  his  standing  at 
Cambridge ;  about  which  time  be  possessed  the  rec- 
tory of  Cottenham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  worth  above 
£500  a-year.  *  In  the  year  1667  he  was  constituted 
vaster  of  St.  Crosse's-hospital,  near  Winchester, 
ind  in  1669  installed  canon  of  Christ-church.  After 
having  taken  the  degree  of  B.D.  and  P.D'.,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1674 ;  made  dean  of  the  Royal-chapel  in   1675 ; 


and  in  the  same  year  translated  to  the  see  of  Lon- 
don. In  the  year  1675-6,  he  was  sworn  of  his  ma- 
jesty's privy-council ;  and  had  the  supcrintcndency 
of  the  religious  education  of  the  king's  two  nieces, 
the  Princess  Mary  and  Anne,  afterwards  queens  of 
England,  entrusted  to  his  care.  In  the  years  1679 
and  1680,  Bishop  Compton  was  active  in  devising 
methods  of  reconciling  the  Protestant  dissenters 
with  the  established  church ;  but  in  the  conduct  of 
(his  business  he  took  a  most  unwarrantable  step, 
under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  church  against 
the  encroachments  of  heresy,  by  obtaining  a  royal 
letter  to  prohibit  the  introduction  and  use  of  new 
terms  on  the*subject  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Such  a  measure  was  equally  indefensible,  ou  the 
principles  of  genuine  Protestantism,  with  the  tyran- 
nical proceedings  of  James  II.,  against  which  he  was 
afterwards  led,  both  ly  conscience  and  interest,  to 
make  a  firm  stand.  Bishop  Compton,  however, 
although  not  a  consistent,  was  a  well-intentioned 
and  decided  friend  to  the  Protestant  reformation, 
and  encouraged  his  clergy  to  defend  it  in  their  pul- 
pits, and  by  their  pens,  when  it  was  becoming 
fashionable  to  embrace  the  tenets  of  Popery,  or  to 
affect  an  indifference  to  their  prevalence,  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  For  this  com- 
mendable and  spirited  discbarge  of  his  duty,  be  was 
marked  out  as  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  new 
system  intended  to  be  established  aficr  the  accession 
of  James  II.  Soon  after  that  event  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  council-table ;  and,  in  the  year 
1685,  deprived  of  the  office  of  dean  of  the  Royal- 
chapel.  In  the  year  1686  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  king,  enjoining  him  to  suspend  Dr.  John  Sharp, 
from  further  preaching  in  any  parish  church  or 
chapel  in  his  diocese,  until  he  had  given  the  king 
satisfaction,  for  bavins  dared,  in  some  of  his  ser- 
mons, to  vindicate  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  En- 
gland in  opposition  to  Popery.  Bishop  Compton 
endeavoured  to  defend  himself  by  legal  objections 
to  the  king's  order,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  which  attempted  to  en- 
force submission  ;  and  after  being  tyrannically  ha- 
rassed by  their  scandalous  proceedings,  for  an  ac- 
count of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  history  of  the 
times,  or  to  the  abstract  given  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica;  he  chose  to  be  suspended  from  his  epis- 
copal office,  rather  than  violate  his  conscience,  oir 
ratify  the  king's  unconstitutional  measures.  Under 
this  suspension  he  remained,  until  the  dread  of  the 

Srince  of  Orange's  expedition,  in  the  year  1688,  in 
need  the  court  to  attempt  to  regain  the  estranged 
affections  of  the  clergy,  by  restoring  Bishop  Comp- 
ton and  other  deprived  dignitaries  to'the  possession 
of  their  functions.  Our  prelate,  however,  upon  the 
landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  embraced  an  early 
opportnnity  of  fulfilling  the  engagements  into  which 
he  had  entered,  with  the  other  friends  of  the  revo- 
lution, by  joining  the  earl  of  Dorset  in  conducting 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark  from  London  to  Not- 
tingham ;  by  signing  the  association  begun  at  Exe- 
ter, on  his  return  to  the  metropolis ;  by  waiting  on 
the  prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  bis  clergy,  to 
thank  him  for  his  interference  in  preserving  the  laws 
and  bberties  of  the  nation ;  and  hy  the  votes  which 
he  gave  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  placing  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange  on  the  abdicated  throne. 
When  that  event  had  been  decided  upon,  he  was 
restored  to  his  seat  in  the  privy-council,  and  to  the 
office  of  dean  io  the  Royal-chapel,  and  had  the  ho- 
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noor  of  perfomiiiig  the  ceremony  of  Kicg  AVilliam 
and  Qiieen  Mary's  coronation,  on  the  refusal  of 
Archbishop  Saucroft  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new 
government  In  the  year  1689,  be  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissiouers  for  reviewing  the  liturgy, 
and  president  of  the  convocation  in  which  their  pro- 
posed amendments  were  to  be  discussed,  together 
with  the  interestiDg  subject  of  the  comprehension 
of  the  Protestant  dissenters.  Soon  afterwards  King 
William  nominated  commissioners  of  trade  and 
plantations,  and  appointed  the  bishop  of  London 
for  the  time  being  one  of  them,  on  account  of  his 
buperintendency  of  all  the  churches  in  the  planta- 
tions. In  this  capacity  Dr.  Compton  is  reported  to 
have  been  assiduous  in  selecting  and  sending  over, 
at  no  small  expense,  such  clergyman  as  were  well 
adapted,  by  their  talents  and  by  their  manners,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  church  of  England.  In 
the  year  1690-1,  he  attended  the  king,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  the  celebrated  congress  at  the  Hague, 
where  the  grand  alliance  against  France  was  con- 
clnded.  From  this  event,  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  reign  of  Kin|p  William,  and  in  that  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  mea- 
sures which  he  favoured  and  supported,  were  such 
•s  were  countenanced  bv  the  high-church  party.  In 
King  William's  reign  his  influence  at  court  was  at 
an  end,  in  consequence  of  this  choice  of  connexions, 
as  well  as  during  a  considerable  part  of  Queen 
Anne's ;  but  towards  the  close  of  her  reign,  when 
his  principles  again  became  fashionable,  be  re- 
covered much  of  his  former  power  and  interest.  We 
do  not  And,  however,  that  he  took  an  active  part  in 
any  puUic  oolitiral  measures,  excepting  in  the  year 
J  70'j-10,  when  he  opposed  the  prosecution  carried 
ou  against  Dr.  Sacheverel,  gave  his  vote  in  favour 
of  his  being  not  guilty,  and  protested  against  several 
of  the  steps  taken  in  that  business.  As  his  lord- 
ship advanced  in  life,  he  was  subject  to  repeated 
attacks  of  the  gout  and  stone,  followed  by  a  com- 
plication of  distempers,  which  sent  him  to  his  grave 
at  Fulham,  in  1713,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his 
age.  On  the  whole.  Bishop  Compton  appears  to 
have  possessed  great  excellence  of  character,  and  to 
be  deserved)^  remembered  as  an  ornament  to  the 
bench  on  which  he  sat.  He  was  a  warm  friend,  a 
beneficent  patron,  and  singularly  generous  and  cha- 
ritable. His  literary  acquirements  may  have  been 
respectable,  but  we  have  no  evidence  to  satisfy  us 
that  they  were  eminent.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
episcopal  functions  he  appears  to  have  been  care- 
fully attentive  to  the  improvement,  the  interests, 
and  convenience  of  his  cleigy.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  few  things  which  he  published :  **  The 
Life  of  Donna  Olympia  Maldachini,  who  governed 
the  Church  during  the  Time  of  Innocent  A.,  which 
was  from  the  Year  1644  to  1655,"  published  in  1667, 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  Abbot  Gualdi,  which 
was  privately  printed  at  Paris ;  "  The  Jesuits'  In- 
trigues, ^ith  the  Private  Instructions  of  that  Society 
to  their  Emissaries,"  in  1669,  translated  from  the 
French ;  "  A  Treatise  of  the  Holy  Communion," 
in  1677,  8vo. ;  and,  different  letters  to  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  of  London,  which  were  reprinted  toge- 
ther in  1686,  in  12mo.  under  the  title  of  "£pis- 
copalia." 

COMUS  (in  fabulous  history),  the  god  of  revelry, 
feasting,  and  nocturnal  entertainments.  During 
his  festivals,  men  and  women  exchanged  each 
other's  dress.     He  was  represented  as  a  young  and 


drunken  man,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  his  1 
and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  fal 
He  is  more  generally  seen  sleeping  npon  his  )«n 
and  turning  himself  when  the  heat  of  the  fiaBiaif 
torch  scorched  his  side. 

CONANT  (John),  a  learned  and  pions  Engliab 
divine,  was  bom  at  Yeatenton,  in  Devonshire,  a 
1608.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter^oUege,  Oxford 
and  Dr.  John  Prideaux,  the  rector,  expressed  the 
high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  talents  is 
the  following  pun,  of  which  the  force  woold  be  last 
in  a  translation ;  "  Conanti,  nihil  est  diflidle.'*  la 
1632  he  was  chosen  probationer,  and  in  the  foUew- 
ing  year,  fellow  of  Exeter-coUege;  where  his  Umt, 
as  a  tutor,  procured  him  pupils  from  the  beit  IhmiTies 
in  his  native  country.  Upon  the  commencenMBl; 
however,  of  the  civil  war  between  the  kiiv  and  par* 
liament,  the  greater  part  of  his  pupils  left  tihe  mm- 
versit^ ;  and  he  thought  it  most  expedient  himwlf 
to  retire,  after  ha  vine  first  obtained  aeaoon'sotden» 
and  qualified  himself  by  more  appropriate  stea- 
dies for  the  usefnl  discharge  of  the  ministerial  fane* 
tion.  He  first  officiated  at  the  living  of  Lynuagtaa^ 
in  Somersetshire,  belonging  to  his  nude  and  nasaa* 
sake ;  whence,  after  being  rifled  and  imprisoned  by 
some  of  the  contending  parties,  he  followed  Ub  t» 
London,  whither  his  relation  had  before  fled,  and 
assisted  him  for  some  time  in  the  dischaiweof  the 
pastoral  duties  in  a  parish  of  that  city,  while  he 
was  at  Lymington,  he  was  appointed  by  the  pnriia. 
ment  a  member  of  the  assembly' of  divines,  but,  if 
he  ever  sat  among  them,  he  was  adverse  to  the 
measures  which  they  pursued,  and  never  conld  be 
prevailed  upon  to  taJce  the  covenant  So  conscie» 
tious  was  he  in  his  objections  to  the  new  form  of 
church  government  and  discipline  introdoocd  by 
the  parliament,  that  he  refused  several  good  oSen 
of  preferment,  and  contented  himself  with  the  ntsa. 
tion  of  domestic  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Loot 
Chandos,  at  Herefield,  or  Harvill,  near  Uxbridgi^ 
in  Middlesex.  The  same  objections  obliged  him  to 
resiff  n  his  fellowship,  on  the  parliamentary  viaitat>Qa 
of  toe  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  vear  1647.  In 
the  year  1649,  the  society  in  which  he  had  been 
educated  gave  him  a  strong  proof  of  their  respect 
and  esteem,  by  unanimously  electing  him  rector  of 
Exeter-college,  and  when  the  paiiiament  enjosnsd 
subscription  to  the  engagement,  as  it  was  called, 
he  was  permitted  to  subscribe  with  an  expIaiMlBiy 
declaration.  In  1654  he  was  admitted  to  the  do. 
gree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  and  appointed  divini^ 
professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  165^7 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  vice-chancellor  of  that 
university,  which  he  held  till  1660.  Upon  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  1 1.,  Dr.  Conant  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  reviewing  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  also  for  conducting  the  con- 
ferences at  the  SaToy.  When  the  act  of  nnifonni^ 
had  passed,  as  he  could  not  conscientionsly  s&baul 
to  the  terms  which  it  prescribed,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  rectory  of  Exeter-coUe^,  and  disabled  from  ths 
public  exercise  of  his  ministerial  duties.  In  thii 
state  of  disqualification  he  continued  for  eight  years 
at  the  end  of  which  period  he  had  sarmoanted  hii 
difficulties  on  the  subject  of  conformity,  and  was 
reordained  in  the  year  1670,  by  Dr.  Reynold^ 
bishop  of  Norwich,  whose  daughter  he  had  mar- 
ried. After  this  event  Dr.  Conant  haddiflereBt 
preferments  offered  him ;  but  fixed  his  choice  an 
the  vicarage  of  All  Saints^  in  Northampton,  in  whtc^ 
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tovm  he  had  for  several  years  resided,  much  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  the  inhabitants.  In  1676 
He  was  instituted  into  the  archdeaconry  of  Nor- 
urich,  by  the  bishop,  who  paid  him  this  singular 
compliment  when  he  offered  it  to  him :  ".I  do  not 
ezpoct  thanks  from  you,  but  I  will  be  very  thank- 
tai  to  you  if  you  will  accept  of  it."  In  1681  he  was 
appointed  by  the  king  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Worcester,  on  the  application  of  an  old  friend,  the 
earl  of  Radnor,  in  the  following  tenns :  "  Sir,  I 
come  to  beg  a  preferment  of  you  for  a  very  deserv- 
ing person,  who  never  sought  any  thing  for  him- 
self In  the  year  1666  he  had  the  misfortune  en- 
tirely  to  lose  his  sight,  but  he  bore  that  affliction, 
and  the  infirmities  of  increasing  age,  with  exem- 
plary resignations  and  cheerfulness  until  his  death, 
in  the  year  1693.  The  only  remains  of  Dr.  Conant 
^w'hich  nave  been  preserved  and  made  public  are, 
'*  Practical  Sermons/'  of  which  a  sixth  volume  was 
published  in  172?. 

CONARUS,  king  of  ScoUand,  in  the  time  of  the 
Bmperor  Antoninus.  He  defeated  the  Scots  and 
Britons  who  had  passed  the  wall  of  Adrian,  but  was 
driven  back  again  by  the  Roman  general  Urbicus. 
Conams  having  offended  his  subjects  by  arbitrary 
measures,  was  deposed  and  thrown  into  prison] 
where  he  died  in  150. 

CONCA  (Sebastian),  a  painter  born  at  Gaeta, 
whose  pieces  were  much  esteemed  in  Italy.  Cle- 
ment XI.  employed  him,  but  Conca  was  only  con- 
sidered a  superior  artist,  because,  at  that  time,  the 
state  of  art  was  declining  in  Italy.  He  died  at 
Naples  in  1764. 

CONCANEN  (Matthew),  an  Irish  writer  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  satirized  by  Pope  in  the 
**I>unciad,"  was  attomev-general  of  Jamaica,  and 
author  of  some  Poems  of  merit,  a  **  Letter  Address- 
ed to  Warburton,  &c." 

CONCINA  (Daniel),  an  Italian  Dominican 
monk,  bom  in  the  Venetian  Friuli,  about  the  year 
1686,  was  distinguished  by  the  popularity  of  his  pul- 
pit talents,  which  drew  after  him  numerous  admi- 
rers in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  Rome  itself. 
He  was  also  considered  as  an  able  writer  in  support 
of  the  dogmas,  usages,  and  institutions,  of  the  Papal 
chnrch,  and  a  powerful  opponent  to  the  sentiments 
and  reasonings  of  lax  casuists.  By  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  he  was  frequently  consulted,  and  his  judg- 
ment followed  in  nice  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
qraestions.  He  died  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1756. 
rather  Concina  was  the  author  of  numerous  publi- 
cations, in  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages,  among 
which  are  **Theologia  Christiana,  Dogmatico-mo- 
ralis,"  1746)  in  12  voLt.  4to.;  "Theological,  Moral, 
and  Critical  Dissertations,  &c.*' 

CONCINl  CONCINO  (Marshal  D'Ancre),  a 
remarkable  example  of  a  court  favourite's  great  ex- 
altation, and  sudden  and  terrible  fall,  was  a  native 
of  Tuscany,  and  with  his  wife,  Leonora  Galigai,  ac- 
companied Mary  de  Medicis,  queen  of  Henry  IV. 
into  France,  in  16G0.  By  means  of  his  own  in- 
trigues, and  the  unbounded  influence  of  his  wife  over 
the  queen,  he  rose  to  the  highest  fortune ;  became 
first  fientleman  of  the  bedchamber,  governor  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  marshal  of  France,  without  ever  having 
drawn  a  sword.  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII., 
he  was  all-powerful,  and  acted  as  prime-minister, 
though  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
realm.  Though  of  a  good-humoured  and  liberal  i 
disposition,  the  immense  wealth  he  accumulated! 


joined  with  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  stranger, 
and  the  insolence  of  his  wife,  rendered  him  the  ob- 
ject of  envy  among  the  great,  and  hatred  among 
the  people.  The  young  king,  who  never  loved  him, 
was  at  length  influenced,  by  his  fsvourite  Luynes, 
to  give  an  order  for  arresting  the  marshal,  and 
killing  him  in  case  of  resistance.  The  captain  of 
the  guard,  Vitri,  demanded  hi»  sword  as  he  was 
passing  the  drawbridge  of  the  Louvre,  and  upon  his 
hesitation,  shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol.  His  body, 
after  being  interred,  was  taken  up  by  the  enraged 
populace,  who  dragged  it  through  the  streets,  and 
hung  it  by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet  Parts  of  it  were 
cut  off  and  sold,  and  a  man  tore  out  his  heart,  broil- 
ed and  ate  it ;  the  remainder  was  burnt  to  ashes. 
Such  was  the  atrocious  ferocity  of  the  Parisian  mob; 
a  character  they  have  always  displayed  when  their 
passions  were^  inflamed  by  party  rage.  His  wife, 
Galigai,  was  afterwards  tried,  and  condemned  to 
the  flames  as  a  sorceress.  Her  answer,  when  asked 
by  her  prejudiced  and  ignorant  judges  what  sorcery 
she  had  used  to  captivate  the  queen,  is  well  known : 


"  Mt  sorcery  has  only  been  the  influence  of  a  stronr 
mind  over  a  weak  one."  This  tragedy  happened 
in  1617.  ^ 

CONCORDIA  (in  fabulous  history),  the  goddess 
of  peace  and  concord  at  Rome,  to  whom  Camillas 
first  raised  a  temple  in  the  Capitol,  where  the  ma- 
gistrates often  assembled  for  the  transaction  of  pub- 
lic business.  She  had  besides  this,  other  temples 
and  statues,  and  was  addressed  to  promote  the  peace 
and  union  of  families  and  citizens. 

CONDAMINE  (Charles-Marrt  db  la),  knight 
of  St.  Lazare,  an  eminent  traveller  and  natural 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1701.  He  en- 
tered young  into  the  military  service,  but  quitting  it 
in  order  to  indulge  his  curiosity  and  love  of  sci- 
ence, he  travelled  into  the  countries  bordering  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Lesser  Asia,  Egypt, 
and  Turkey,  and  diligently  surveyed  the  relics  of 
antiquity.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  he  proposed  to  that  body  a  voyage  to 
the  equator  in  order  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  me- 
ridian, and  in  1736  he  was  joined  to  Messrs.  Godia 
and  Bouguer  in  a  commission  for  that  purpose  tent 
to  Peru.  Of  his  travels  in  these  parts  of  uie  world 
he  published  accounts  on  his  return,  in  his  "  Rela- 
tion abreg^e  d*un  Voyage  foit  dans  I'lnterienr  de 
TAmerique  Meridionale,"  1745,  8vo. ;  and  his 
"  Journal  du  Voyage  fait  par  OrdreduRoift  I'Eqna- 
teur,  avec  un  Supplement,  en  deux  parties,"  1751. 
After  having  for  some  time  reposed  at  home,  he 

Said  a  visit  to  Italy,  where  he  was  received  with 
istinction  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who  gratified 
his  dearest  wishes  by  a  dispensation  for  marrying 
his  niece.  He  pubhshed  his  remarks  on  the  cu- 
riosities of  art  and  nature  he  had  observed  in  his 
Italian  tour,  in  1762.  He  afterwards  made  a  jour- 
ney to  England,  and  taking  up  his  lodgings  in 
London  at  a  house  of  no  good  reputation,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  either  to  intimidate  him,  or  to 
exact  money  from  him,  by  a  counterfeit  warrant. 
Not  being  able  Yb  obtain  any  judicial  redress  for 
this  affront,  he  thought  proper  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  English  nation  on  the  subject,  in  the  public 
papers.  But,  however,  discontented  he  might  be 
with  England,  he  brought  from  it  a  great  attach- 
ment to  the  salutary  practice  of  inoculation,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  support  in  France  against  the 
prejudices  under  which  it  laboured,  hy  several' me- 
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moin,  composing  two  volames,  12mo.  As  he  joined 
the  study  of  belles-lettres  with  that  of  nature,  and  com- 
posed some  agreeable  verses,  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  and  he  also  obtained 
the  honour  of  association  to  beveral  foreign  learned 
societies,  as  those  of  London,  Berlin,  Petersbur^h, 
and  Bologna.  He  died  of  the  consequences  of  an 
operation  for  a  hernia,  in  February  1774.  The 
acquisitions  of  M.  de  la  Condamine  were  more  ex- 
tensive than  profound ;  and  he  possessed  rather  an 
ardour  for  making  researches  on  a  great  variety  of 
objects,  than  patience  complctelv  to  investigate  any. 
His  curiosity  was  insatiable,  ana  often  tioublesome, 
inducing  him  to  violate  the  common  rules  of  good 
manners.  No  man  had  more  acquaintances,  cor- 
respondences, and  disputes,  than  he.  He  wrote  in 
almost  all  journals,  replied  to  all  criticisms,  and 
.was  flattered  with  all  praises. 

GONDE'  (Louis  I.  ds  Bourbon),  prince  of, 
born  in  1530,  was  the  son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon, 
dnke  of  Vendome.  He  served  with  distinction  under 
Henry  II.,  but  after  his  death  was  induced,  in  con- 
iequenco  of  discontent,  to  join  the  party  of  the  rc- 
Ibnned.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief 
contriver  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  being 
anprehended  on  that  account,  justified  himself  by 
olering  single  combat  to  any  one  who  should  ac- 
cuse him.  He  was  set  at  liberty  ;  but  afterwards 
engaging  in  another  plot,  would  probably  have 
■ttiered  capital  punishment,  had  not  the  death  of 
Francis  II.  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs. 
Beina  set  at  liberty  by  Charles  IX.,  he  put  himself 
openly  at  the  bead  of  the  Huguenots,  and  shared 
their  confidence  with  Admiral  Colisny.  He  was 
ezceUently  fitted  for  the  active  leader  of  a  party, 
'hj  his  enterprising  coarace,  and  engaging  man- 
ners, which  made  him  adored  by  his  soldiers.  A 
temaikaVle  instance  of  his  influence  over  them  was 
once  shown,  when  th?  German  auxiliaries  in  his 
army  threatened  to  quit  him  for  want  of  pay.  He 
Teniured  to  propose  to  his  own  troops,  wno  were 
•bo  unpaid,  to  raise  among  themselves  the  sum 
4ne  lo  tae  Germans ;  and  his  whole  army,  down  to 
the  connnon  soldiers,  made  a  contribution  for  the 
purpose.  After  several  successes,  he  was  wounded 
and  taken  in  the  battle  of  Dreux  in  1562.  He  lost 
that  of  St  Denys  in  1567,  and  was  killed  at  that  of 
Jarnac  in  1569.  At  that  battle  he  charged,  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  with  his  leg  much  hurt  bv 
the  kick  of  a  horse.  He  pushed  the  enemy  with 
yigqnr,  but  wa>  at  length  constrained  to  surrender 
to  two  gentlemen,  who  treated  him  with  humanity ; 
bat  Montesquieu,  captain  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's 
guards,  coming  np,  shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol  in 
eold  blood,  in  revense  of  a  private  quarreL  This 
prince  was  little  and  bump-backed,  but  his  wit  and 
vivacity  rendered  him  a  great  favourite  of  the  ladies. 
His  morals  gave  f  ufficient  reason  to  suppose,  that 
Jbe  engaged  in  the  caupe  of  an  austere  sect  more  as 
a  ^rty-man  than  as  a  religionist — His  son  Hbnkt, 
pnnce  of  Conde,  was  born  in  1552,  and  joining  the 
Protestants,  onlv  escapejd  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew,  by  abjuring  Calvinism.  He  afterwards 
declared  his  seniiments  in  favour  of  Protestantism, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  excommunicated 
.in  1585.  He  was  poisoned  by  his  servants,  March 
ft,  1568.  He  had  a  son,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
gmat  Conde. 

CONDE'  (Louis  II.  pa  Bourdon),  prince  of, 
dttk^  9f  ^nguien,  jisUAlly  cjdled  the  Gmat  Conde, 


son  of  Henry  II.,  prince  of  Conde,  wtm    bom  al 
Paris  in  1621.     He  early  displayed   a  superioritj 
of  talents,  which  led  the  Caroinal  de  Richelieu  ta 
predict  his  future  greatness.     Being   intrusted  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  with  the  command  of  the 
army  op^rased  to  the  Spaniards  who   had    inradcd 
France,  and  attacked  Rocroi,  he  fought  with  thesa, 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  court,  and  gaix^d  a 
complete  victory.     The  reduction  of  ThionTillfc  mrnd 
other  places  followed;  and   in  attacking    Gcncnl 
Merci,  who  was  intrenched  at  Fribur]g,  after  three 
successive  combats,  forced  him  to  decamp       In  one 
of  these,  Coud^   threw  his  general^s  staff  into  the 
enemy's  trenches,  and  led  on  a  regiment  swoni  n 
hand  to   recover  it     Returning  to  Paris,   be  left 
Turenne  in  the  command,  who  was  surprised  aad 
beaten  at  Mariendal.     Conde  flew  back,  attacked 
Merci  in  the  plains  of  Nordlingen,  August  1&43 
and  totally  defeated  him,  that  great  genera]  Wing 
killed  in  the  battle.    He  then  took  Dunkirk  in  <ight 
of  the  Spanish  army.     Bat  these  brilliant  actions 
excited  the  jealousv  of  the  court,  and  he  was  wnt 
from  the  scene  of  his  glory  to  besiege  Lerida  in 
Catalonia,   with    an   inadequate    force,    where  be 
failed.     Being  recalled  to  Flanders  in  16^,  wber« 
the  Archduke  Leonid  was  besieging  Lena,  Conde 
did  not  hesitate,  with  inferior  forces,   to  attack  the 
enemy.     "  Friends."  said  he  to  his  soldier*  as  they 
marched,  "  remember  Rocroi,  Fnburg,  and  Nord> 
Hngen  !'*     Thus  anin^ated,  they  overthrew  all  thai 
opposed  them,  and  the  archduke's  army  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  or  dispersed.     Tuienne  bad  a  great 
share  in  this  victory.      After  peace  was  rewbani 
abroad,  the  discontents  against  the  ministry  of  Car. 
dinal  Mazarin  produced  a  civil  war  at  home.  Condi 
was  first  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  court,  and  with 
a  small  body  of  men  brought  back  to  Paris  tkc 
young  king,  the  quecn-mbther,  and  the  *^H'*^I, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  it.     Dissatisfied,  bow- 
ever,    with    his  recompense,    and    despising   tlw 
minister,  he  braved  the  queen,  insulted  the  govern- 
ment, and  united  with  the  malcontents.     In  conse- 
quence he  was  arrested  in  1650,  and  detained  a  year 
in  prison.     Soon  after  his  liberation,  be  broke  oat 
into  open  revolt     As  a  proof  of  the  levity  with 
which  arms  were   then  taken  op,  and   the  little 
public  principle  there  was  in  the  conduct  of  party- 
leaders,  it  is  said  that  Uie  queen  sent  a  cooner  to 
Cond^  with  certain  favourable  terms  of  accommodir 
tion,  which,  from  a  mistake  in  the  name  of  the 
place  where  he  then  was,  did  not  reach  him  at  the 
proper  time.     Afterwards,  being  informed  of  the 
contents,  he  said,  that  had  he  received  the  proposals 
soon  enough,  he  should  have  acccp'ted  them,  but 
that  now,  having  got  so  far  from  Paris,  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  return.     A  civil  war  followed,  at- 
tended with  various  success.     Conde  displayed  all 
the  enternrise  and  activity  of  his  character,  and 
would  probably  have  proved  too  bard  for  the  cooit, 
ba«l  he  not  been  opposed  by  Turenne.    The  tee 
great  chiefs  met  in  the  suliurbs  of  St   Antoine. 
where  Condi's  party,  being  inferior,  would  have 
been  defeated,  had  not  Mademoiselle,  daughter  qHW 
duke  of  Orleans,  caused  the  cannon  of  the  Btstilh 
to  be  fired  against  the  king's  troopt.     Paris  aftrr 
wards  received  the  king,  and  a  temporary  peace 
was  restored ;  but  the  prince  of  Conde  rentfod  t$ 
enter  into  it,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Low-conntri« 
There  he  was  seen  fighting  against  his  couifn  n 
the  service  of  thoie  Spaniards,  its  inveterate  wSi 
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whom  he   had  obtained  so  much  glory  in  resisting. 
He  sustained,  however,  his  military  reputation  in 
this  unhappy  warfare;  and  the  actions  of  saving 
Cstmbray  by  throwing  himself  into  it,  and  of  raising 
the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  are  reckoned  among  the 
most  glorious  of  his  exploits.   He  could  not  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  the  Dunes  near  Dunkirk  in 
1658,  in  which  his  rival  Turenne  was  completely 
victorious.     At  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659, 
the  re -establishment  of  the  prince  of  Cond^  was 
made  a  condition.     The  unwilling  consent  of  Ma- 
sarin  was  obtained   by  a  threat,  that  in  case  of  a 
refasal,  the  Spaniards  would  give   the  prince  an 
establishment  in  the  Low><^ountries.     In  1668  he 
materially  contrib^^ted  to  the  conquest  of  Franche- 
Oomt^.     He  took  a  part  in  the  invasion  of  Holland 
m  1672,  and  received  a  wound  at  the  famous  pas- 
aa^  of  the  Rhine.     In  1674  he  fought  the  bloody 
battle  of  Senef  against  the  prince  of  Orange,  in 
which,  after  three  attacks,  tne  victory  remained 
undecided.     In  no  action  was  Cond^  so  lavish  of 
the  lives  of  his  soldiers.     He  had  three  horses  killed 
under  him,  and  would  have  led  on  to  a  fourth  at- 
tack, but,  as  an  officer  observed,  "No  one  but  the 
prince  of  Gond^  seemed  desirous  of  fightinz  any 
longpr."     After  the  death  of  Turenne  in   1675, 
Coode  WIS  sent  to  check  the  progress  of  the  im- 
perial   General   Montecuculi,  in   Alsace;  and  in 
opposing  this  able  commander  he  exercised  as  much 
f  aucion  and  patient  skill,  as  he  had  before  displayed 
ef  ardour  ana  impetuosity.     He  obliged  the  enemy 
\o  cross  the  Rhine  by  his  manoeuvres;  and  then 
resigning  the  military  profession,  to  the  ftttigues  of 
which  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  rendered  him 
unequal,  he  retired  to  Chantilly,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder  of  his  life  in  cultivating  letters  and  the 
fine  aits,  to  which  he  had  always  been  attached. 
He  was  fond  of  the  conversation  of  men  of  genius 
in  svery  walk,  and  judged  of  their  performances 
with  great   discernment.      He  read  with  avidity 
hooks  of  controversy  of  all  kinds;  and  from  the  free- 
dom of  bis  inquiries,  and  the  liberal  sentiments 
which  he  occasionally  delivered  on  subjects  of  reli- 
gion, be  excited  suspicions  concerning  his  faith; 
yet  it  is  a^rmed,  that  he  never  had  any  real  doubts 
oa  the  authenticity  of  revelation.     His  faculties, 
bodily  and  mental,  declined  towards  the  close  of 
life;  and  during  the  last  two  years   nothing  re- 
mained of  the  Great  Condd,    He  died  at  Fontalur 
hleau  in  1686,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  leaving  jby 
his  wife,  niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  tr/o  sons. 
The  composition  of  Conde  was  full  of  fire,  which 
broke  out  in  all  his  words  and  actions.    His  phy- 
siognomy resembled  that  of  an  eagle,  by  a  very  aqui- 
line nose,  and  piercing  eyes,  capable  of  disconcerting 
Ihose  upon  whom  his  looks  were  intently  .directed 
—an  effect  he  was  flattered  in  observing.      His 
genius  was  perhaps  rather  fitted  for  great  and 
sodden    emergencies,    than    for  affairs    requiring 
steady  and  continued  exertions;   and  though  his 
name  is  nsuaUy  joined  with  that  of  Turenne,  yet  as 
a  complete  commander  hfi  certainly  was  surpassed 
by  that  grept  man. 

CONDE'  (liouxs  JosBpy  on  Bourson,  ftpnce 
of)  was  horn  at  Chantilly,  in  1736,  He  lost  both 
his  parents  in  his  fifth  year,  and  was  educated  under 
the  guardianshi(}  of  Count  Charolais,  his  uncle. 
In  1753  he  married  the  princess  of  Rohan-Soubise, 
and  afterwards  going  into  the  anny,  gained  a  vic- 
tory at  Jqhannisoerg^  orer  the  h«tinitory  prince  of 


Brunswick.  He  was  banished  by  Louis  XV.  but 
soon  recalled.  In  the  revolution  he  emigrated,  in 
1789,  to  Brussels,  and  from  thence  to  Turin.  In 
1792  he  formed  acorpsof  6806men,  which  joined  the 
Austrian  army  under  Wurmser,  but  he  soon  quitted 
the  Austrian  for  the  English  and  Russian  service, 
in  which  he  fought  successively,  in  1795,  and  1797. 
He  re-entered  the  former  in  1800,  and  resided  in 
England  till  1813.  In  the  following  year  he  re.- 
turned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  a  colonel-ge- 
neral of  infantry,  and  grand  vMttre  de  France.  In 
March  1815,  he  fled  with  the  king  to  Ghent,  re- 
turned with  him  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  a  Intreau  of  the  Chambers  of  Peers.  He 
died  in  1818.  He  wrote  an  interesting  "  Essai  sur 
la  Vie  d^  Grand  Conde,"  of  which  two  editions 
have  appeared  since  1806. 

CONDILLAC  (Stephen  Bonnet  db,  Abbe), 
an  ingenious  and  philosophical  writer,  was  a  native 
of  Grenoble.  He  entered  into  the  church,  and  be- 
came abbot  of  Mureaux ;  and  the  reputation  h* 
acquired  by  his  writings  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  infant  Don  Ferdinand,  prince  of 
Parma,  and  also  to  be  elected  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  that  of  Berlin.  He  died  at 
his  estate  of  Flux  near  Beaujenci,  in  1780.  His 
works  are,  "  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Human  Know- 
ledge ;*'  "  Treatise  on  Sensations ;"  "  Treatise  on 
Animals;"  and  "A  Course  of  Study  drawn  up  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Prince  of  Parma."  He  also 
wrote  a  work  entitled,  "  Commerce  and  Govern- 
ment considered  relatively  to  each  other,"  12mo. 
in  which  the  ideas  of  the  modern  econo^nistf  are 
supported. 

CONDORCET  (^OHN  Amthont  Nicbolas  Ga- 
RiTAT,  Marquis  of),  an  eminent  French  writer 
and  political  character,  was  bom  at  Ribemont  in 
Picardy,  in  1743.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  Navarre,  where  he  early  distinguished  himself 
for  his  attachment  to  mathematical  and  physical 
science.  On  entering  into  life  he  connected  him- 
self with  Yoltair^  D' Alembert,  and  others  of  similar 
sentiments,  who  formed  a  powerful  party  an^ong  thp 
men  of  letters  in  France,  and  whose  ettorts  to  pro- 
mote their  opinions  in  reUgfion  and  politics  hava 
been  regarded  with  applause  or  detestation,  accord- 
ing to  Uie  different  principles  of  those  Who  hav/s 
passed  their  judgment  upon  them.  It  was,  hpyt- 
ever,  as  a  mathematician  that  Condorcet  first  maclB 
himself  known  to  the  public.  At  tho  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  wrote  a  work  "  On  Integral  Calculations^* 
which  was  much  applauded.  I^iis  was  followed  m 
1767  by  his  "  Solution  of  th^  Problem  of  the  three 
Bodies ;"  and  1768  by  the  first  part  of  his  '*  Essay 
on  Analysis."  In  1769  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Memoirs  of  which  he  en- 
riched with  several  papers  in  the  profound  mathf- 
matics.  Du;ring  the  administration  of  M.  Turgot, 
his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  joined  with  D*  Alem- 
bert and  Bossut,  in  aiding  the  operations  of  that 
eminent  financier  by  arithmetical  calculations.  In 
the  mean  time  ^e  applied  closely  to  metaphysical 
and  political  studies ;  and  he  defended,  in  an  anony- 
mous pafnphlet,  the  philosophical  sect  in  which  he 
was  enrolled,  from  an  attack  made  upon  them  in 
thfi  TVois  Si^clep ;  and  wrote  an  answer  to  Necker*s 
Essay  on  Corn  Laws.  In  1773  he  was  ap|K)inted 
secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  wrote  eulogies  of  several  deceased  mem- 
besB  omitted  by  Font»i\eUp.    jtlftving  united,,  lil^e 
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D'Alembert  and  some  othen,  the  character  of  an 
elegant  writer  with  that  of  a  man  of  science,  he 
was  received  in  1782  into  the  French  Academy,  on 
which  occasion  he  pronounced  an  harangue  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  philosophy,  which  was  printed. 
From  the  time  of   D'Alembcrt's  death  in   1783, 
Condorcet  occupied  the  place  of  secretary  to  that 
academy,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
eulogies  on  several  eminent  persons.    The  great 
event  of  the  French  revolution,  which  the  writings 
of  Condorcet  and  his  friends  had  so  much  contri- 
buted to  briog  on,  could  not  but  warmly  interest  his 
feelings,  and  engage  his  active  services.     He  early 
devoted  his  pen  to  the  promotion  of  those  reforms, 
as  he  thoueht  them,  which  were  to  usher  in  a  new 
order  of  things.     He  was  the  principal  conductor 
of  a  work  entitled,  "La  Biblioth^que  de  1*  Homme 
Public,"  intended  as  an  analysis  of  all  the  most 
esteemed  political  writers.     He  was  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  called  "  Le  Chronique  de  Paris,"  said 
to  be  replete-  with  declamations  aninst  royalty ; 
and  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  "  Journal  de 
Paris,"  a  paper  written  on  the  same  principles.    At 
the  time  of  the  king's  flight  to  Varennes  he  pro- 
jected a  paper  called  "  Le  R^publicain,"  and  he 
was  an  assiduous  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and 
a  frequent,  though  not  a  powerful,  speaker  in  it. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  he 
was  elected  a  deputy  for  Paris,  and  pursued  the 
general  nolitical  career  of  the  Brissotines.     He  was 
emnloyed  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  public  instruction, 
ana  produced  two  elaborate  memoirs  on  this  im* 
^ortant  object.     He  also  drew  up  the  manifesto 
addressed  by  the  French  people  to  the  powers  of 
Europe,  on  the  approach  of  a  war.     When  presi- 
dent of  the  assembly,  he  wrote  an  expostulatory 
letter  to  the  king,  which  has  been  accounted  inde- 
cently severe  and  unceremonious.  He  also  justified 
the  unmanly  insult  offered  by  the  Parisians  to  the 
king  in  presenting  to  him  the  red  cap  at  the  Tuil- 
leries.    It  is  affirmed,  that  while  be  was  thus  de- 
grading royalty,  he  was  intrigaing  for  the  office  of 
preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  which,  indeed,  he  might 
consider  as  thenceforth  a  kind  of  public  office.  1  he 
king,   however,    was    so    shocked  at  Condorcet's 
avowed  irreligion,  that  he  would  not  bear  of  the 
proposal     An  attempt  to  stain  his  memory  with 
the  blackest  ingratitude,  by  insinuating  that  he  was 
instrumental  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  do  la 
Rochefoucauld,  a  nobleman  to  whom  he  had  been 
particularly  obliged,  and  from  whose  family  he  had 
received  his  wife  with  a  fortune,  appears  to  have  no 
other  foundation  than  political  difference.     When 
the  trial  of  the  king  came  under  consideration,  Con- 
dorcet was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  he  could 
not  legally  be  brought  to  judgment;  his  conduct, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  sentence  was  equivo- 
cal, and  betrayed   that  timidity   and  irresolution 
which  characterised  his  public  life.    The  opinion 
of  Mad.  Roland,  respecting  his  moral  constitution, 
is  nerhaps  as  impartial  as  any  that  can  be  produced: 
"  The  genius  of  Condorcet,"   says  'she,  **  is  equal 
to  the-  comprehension  of  the  greatest  truths ;  bnt  he 
has  no  other  characteristic  besides  fear.     It  may  be 
said  of  his  understanding,  combined  with  his  person, 
that  it  is  a  fine  essence  absorbed  in  cotton.     The 
timidity  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  character,  and 
which  he  displays  even  in  company,  on  his  counte- 


and  his  talents  fnmish  him  with  do  meaaa  «f  aoW 
duing  it  Thus,  alter  having  deduced  a  miiitifii 
or  demonstrated  a  fact  in  the  assembly,  be  w^M. 
give  a  vote  decidedly  opposite,  over&wed  hj  thr 
thunder  of  the  tribunes,  armed  with  soaulla,  aad 
lavish  of  menaces.  The  pro|ierest  place  for  fcia 
was  the  secretaryship  of  the  academy.  Sndi  ^ca 
should  be  employed  to  write,  but  never  pemuned  ta 
act."  Arter  the  king's  death  he  was  employed  kj 
the  Girondists  to  frame  a  new  constitntaoa.  H^ 
plan  for  this  purpose  was  presented  to  the  Co&vea- 
tion,  and  approved ;  but  it  met  with  little  « 
rence  from  the  nation  at  large;  and  f 
perhaps  not  unjustly,  dcyiominated  "  a  mass  of  i 
physical  absurdities."  During  the  contest  beiven 
the  Girondists  and  the  Mountain,  be  kepi  abel^ 
both  through  timidity  and  disaatisCacticm  with  the 
state  of  affairs  He  was  not  included  among  those 
victims  who  fell  with  their  leader  Briasot ;  bat  aftsfu 
wards,  having  written  against  the  proceedia|a  tt 
the  triumphant  party,  he  incurred  the  uoSotmiag 
animosity  of  the  tyrant  Robespierre,  and  a  dsuis 
o(  accusation  was  issued  against  him  in  July  ITS. 
He  made  his  escape  from  the  arrest,  and  my  ca»> 
cealed  in  Paris  for  nine  months.  At  length,  the 
apprehension  of  a  domiciliary  visit  obliged  hisa  Is 

auit  his  retreat ;  and  passing  undiscorvered  thmufh 
ac  barriers,  he  went  to  the  house  of  a  friend  am 
the  plain  of  MontpRonge.  Unfortunately  this 
son  was  then  m  Pans,  and  Condorcet  was  < '  ''^ 
to  pass  two  niffhts  in  the  fields  exposed  to  cold  i 
hunger.  On  the  third  day  he  had  an  interview  with 
his  friend,  who  could  not  then  venture  to  take  himti 
his  house,  so  that  he  was  still  forced  to  wander  it 
the  fields.  Exhausted  at  length  by  latigoe  aai 
want  of  food,  he  went  to  a  public-house,  and  calliai 
for  an  omelette,  devoured  it  with  great  eageraesa. 
His  squalid  appearance  and  voracity  excited  «isp»> 
cions  m  a  muuicipal  officer  who  chanced  to  be  pie- 
sent,  and  who  put  some  interrogatoiies  to  hie. 
From  the  hesitation  of  his  answers,  it  was  Ibiiinhf 

S roper  to  apprehend  him.  He  VFaa  confiaed  in  a 
ungeon  in  order  to  be  sent  to  Paris  next  day,  bat 
in  the  morning  he  was  found  dead.  As  it  is  kaowa 
that  he  always  carried  a  dose  of  poison  aboat  hia^ 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  pat  an  end  to  his  Isfie 
by  its  means.  In  this  wretened  manner  was  the 
career  of  a  man,  who  had  sustained  a  briliiaat  part 
on  the  stage  of  life,  terminated  on  March  28eh, 
1794.  He  was  a  man  of  polished  manners,  aad  as 
amiable  in  society  as  one  could  be  who  seems  to  have 
had  the  radical  defect  of  wanUng  a  Aeert.  He  lived 
on  affectionate  terms  with  his  wife,  bv  whom  he  left 
one  daughter.  Not  long  after  bis  death  appeared 
his  "  Sketch  of  a  Historical  Draught  of  the  Pro- 
gross  of  the  Human  Mind,'*  a  work  of  method  aad 
research;  in  which,  considering  man  as  he  has  been, 
as  he  is,  and  as  he  may  be,  he  forcibly  inctilcates 
his  favourite  idea  of  the  perfectibility  of  the  hnmaa 
species,  and  of  its  actual  advance  towards  perSec- 
tion.  Though  some  of  his  notions  appear  chiawn- 
cal,  yet  the  work  is  upon  the  whole  powerfelly 
written ;  and  when  it  is  known  that  he  composed 
it  while  in  circumstances  of  distress  and  danger, 
and  that  the  conviction  of  a  progress  af  his  fielfew- 
creatures  towards  improvement  in  virtue  and  hap- 
piness was  his  consolation  under  present  sufieriaft 
and  discouragements,  some  credit  may  be  girea  hm 
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nance  and  in  his  attributes,  does  not  result  from  his  I  for  more  fortitude  and  right  feeling  than  his  g«ae> 
frame  alone,  but  tcemi  td  be  inherent  in  his  soul,  |  ral  character  wouhi  peiha^  indicate.    Bcaidct  tht 
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'works  already  mentioned,  he  published  «  "  Letter  to 
Frederic,  King  of  PruMia,*'  with  whom,  as  likewise 
'with  the  imperial  Catharine,  he  corresppnded.  He 
left  behind  him  in  manascript  a  *'  Treatise  on  Cal- 
culation," and  an  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Arith- 
metic.** 

CON  DREN  (CuARLBS  or),  a  French  eccletias. 
tic,  of  much  repute  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
second  general  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
uras  born   in   the  neighbourhood  of  Soissons,  in  the 
year  15b8.     After  prosecuting  his  studies  in  the  col- 
lege  of   the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  he  was  ordained  a 
doctor   of  that  society  in  the  year  1614.     In  the 
year  1617  he  became  a  member  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory;  and  was  the  founder  of  four  of  the 
princifml  houses  belonging  to  that  order.     He  was 
confessor  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  only  brother  of 
Lionis  XIII.,  and  in  that  situation  his  abilities  as  a 
statesman,  as  well  as  confessor,  were  successfully 
employed  in  prumotinc  political  reconciliations  be- 
tween the  duke  and  the  king.    For  these  services 
he  was  offered  a  cardinal's  hat;  and  it  is  said,  the 
Cardinal  Richelieu  was  desirooi  of  recompensing 
him  with  the  archbishopric  of  Rheim8,'or  of  Lyons. 
Bat  he  was  as  disinterested  as  he  was  Yirtuous,  and 
would  accept  of  no  oiBce  of  honour  or  emolument, 
excepting  that  of  general  of  his  order,  to  which  he 
was  elet^ted  in  1629,  and  in  which  his  whole  time 
was  devoted  to  pious  and  benevolent  acts,  in  con- 
formity to  the  principles  of  the  institution.      Ho 
died  in  the  year  1641,  leaying  behind  him  different 
controversial  and  moral  treatises,  published  under 
the  title  of  '*  Discourses  and  Letters,  &c"  2  vols. 
.  I2mo.  in  1G48 ;  and  "  An  Explanation  of  the  Priest- 
hood of  Jesus  Christ" 

CONECTE    (Thomas),  a    French    Carmelite 
monk,  and  a  martyr  to  his  seal  for  reforming  the 
world,  was  a  native  of  Bretagne,  who  rendered  him- 
self conspicuous,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  as  the  most  admired  and  attractive 
preacher  of  his  time.     From  France  he  went  to  the 
Netherlands,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  exciting  similar  attention  as  in 
his  native  country.     At  Mantua  he  reformed  the  or- 
der to  which  he  belonged ;  and  at  Venice  he  ac- 
quired such  reputation,  that  the  ambassadors  from 
that  republic  to  Pope  Kugenius  IV.  encouraged  him 
to  accompany  them  to  Rome,  and  warmly  recom- 
mended him  to  the  patronage  of  that  pontiff.     But 
the  freedom  of  his  declamations  against  the  corrup- 
.  tions  of  the  clergy  and  court  of  Rome ;  his  openly 
'  insisting  on  the  unpalatable  truths,  that  the  church 
stood  in  need  of  reformation,  that  the  pope's  excom- 
mupications  were  not  to  be  feared  when  the  people 
serve  God,  that  the  monk  might  eat  flesh,  and  the 
clergy,  who  had  not  the  gift  of  continency,  might 
Aarry  ;  so  for  aroused  the  jealoiisv  and  resentment 
of  the  Papal  see,  that  he  was  tried  and  condemned 
for  heresy,  and  burnt  at  Rome4n  the  year  1434. 

CONEl,  or  CAWNE  (Gxobob),  a  Scotchman 
by  birth,  and  a  Catholic  in  religion,  removed  at  an 
early  age  from  his  native  country  to  Italy,  where, 
after  having  made  some  stay  at  Modena,  he  settled 
Hi  ttome,  during  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Paul  V. 
*  His  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  the  excellence  of  character  which  he 
maintained,  recommended  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Montalta,  who  took 
him  to  reside  in  his  palace ;  and  after  his  death  to  | 
tliat  of  Cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  nephew  of{ 


Pope  Urban  VIII.  With  that  Pontiff  he  obtained 
such  favour  and  confidence,  as  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  delicate  ofiice  of  nuncio  to  Maria-Henrietta, 
queen  of  England,  which  he  discharged  in  a  man- 
ner that  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Papal 
court.  After  an  absence  of  three  years  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1640,  at  about  forty-two 
years  of  age,  when  the  pope  was  on  the  point  of 
bestowing  upon  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  in  reward  for 
his  services,  and  as  a  tribute  to  his  merit.  The 
works  of  which  he  was  the  author  were,  "  The  Life 
of  Mary  Stuart  ;*'  "  De  Institutione  Principis  ;*' 
'*  De  Duplici  Statu  Religionis  apud  Scotos,  &c." 

CONFUCIUS,  or  KONG-FU-TSE,  the  most 
distinguished  and  venerated  of  the  Chinese  philo- 
sophers, and  a  descendant  from  the  imperial  family 
of  the  dynasty  of  Shang,  was  born  in  Uie  kingdom 
of  Lu,  now  the  province  of  Shangtong,  about  550 
years  B.C.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  at 
the  years  of  manhood,  he  had  made  astonishing  pro- 
ficiency in  all  the  learning  of  his  time,  and  was 
particularly  conversant  in  the  ancient  canonical 
and  classical  books,  attributed  to  the  legislators  Tao 
and  Chun,  which  the  Chinese  call  by  the  way  of 
eminence,  the  Jive  volumcM,  and  consider  to  be  tho 
source  of  all  their  science  and  morality.  His  natu- 
ral temper  was  excellent,  and  his  conduct  irreproach- 
able and  exemplary.  He  was  particularly  praised 
for  hia  humility,  sincerity,  temperance,  disinterested- 
ness, and  contempt  of  riches.  The  reputation  which 
he  acquired  by  his  accomplishments  and  virtues,  oc- 
casioned his  being  appointed  to  different  places  of 
eminence  in  the  magistracy  of  his  country ;  which 
he  filled  with  honour  to  himself,  and  signal  benefit 
to  the  kingdom.  The  public  situations  in  which  he 
had  ofiiciated,  enablea  him  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  of  the  state  of  morals  among  his  country- 
men, which  had  become  deplorably  corrupt  and 
vicious,  and  induced  him  to  form  the  scheme  of  a 
general  reformation,  both  in  manners  and  policy. 
This  scheme  he  endeavoured  to  carry  into  execution, 
by  preaching  up  a  strict  and  pure  morality,  and  using 
all  the  influence  of  his  authority  and  of  his  virtues 
in  recommending  it.  Such  success  attended  his  efforts 
for  some  time,  that  he  deservedly  became  an  object 
of  public  reverence  and  gratitude,  and  was  raised  to 
a  place  of  the  highest  trust  in  the  kingdom  of  Ln. 
In  this  situation  his  councils  and  advice  procured 
the  happiest  effects,  by  the  introduction  of  order, 
justice,  concord,  and  decorum,  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  rendering  it  the  subject  of  admiration, 
and  unfortunately  also  of  envy,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  neighbouring  princ^.  According  to  general 
representation,  the  king  of  Tsi,  dreading  that  the 
king  of  Lu  would  become  too  powerful  if  he  con- 
tinued to  be  directed  by  the  wisdom  and  good  policy 
of  Confucius,  devised  the  expedient  of  sending  to 
him  and  his  nobles  a  present  of  beautiful  young 
girls,  who  had  from  their  infancy  been  trained  up 
in  every  captivating  accomplishment;  when  the 
consequence  was,  an  entire  abandonment  of  the 
business  of  the  state,  and  an  universal  effeminacy 
and  dissoltttt'ness  of  manners.  To  whatever  cause 
it  was  owing,  a  sad  degeneracy  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  court  and  kingdom  of  Lu,  which 
determined  Confucius,  after  repeated  ineffectual 
struggles  against  it,  to  quit  his  employment,  and 
to  retire  to  some  other  kingdom,  where  his  endea* 
vours  to  promote  reformation  might  prove  more  suc- 
cessfuL      After  traversing  different  kingdoms^  ia 
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which  the  cooAifed  state  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
predominancy  of  the  wont  vices  afforded  him  little 
hopn  of  success  in  bis  grand  scheme,  and  exposed 
him  also  to  many  ioconveniencies  and  much  per- 
sonal danger,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of 
more  private  instruction  in  philosophy  and  morality. 
His  fame  and  his  Tirtnos  soon  procured  him  a  great 
number  of  disciples,  who  continued  firmly  attached 
to  his  person  and  doctrine,  of  whom  he  sent  600 
into  different  parts  of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose 
of  enlightening  and  reforming  the  peoj^lo.     But 
great  and  unwearied  as  were  the  exertions  of  this 
philosopher  for  promoting  the  reformation  of  his 
countrrmen,  the  task  wms  too  mightj  to  be  accom- 
plished by  his  powers ;  which  sensibly  affected  his 
mind  as  he  advanced  in  lifit.    During  his  last  sick- 
ness he  acknowledged  to  his  disciples,  that  his  heart 
was  ovetpowered  with  g^el^  on  beholding  the  disor- 
ders wbidi  prevailed  in  the  empire ;  and  he  mottm< 
fully  exclaimed,  **  immense  mountain,"  allndine  to 
that  edifice  of  perfection  wfaidi  he  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  rear,  "  how  art  thou  fallen  ?  The  giund 
machine  is  demolished,  and  the  wise  and  the  virtuous 
are  no  more.'*    And  he  afterwards  added,  "  The 
kingi  will  not  follow  my  maxims ;  I  am  no  longer 
nsefiil  on  earth ;  it  is  therefore  time  that  I  should  quit 
it"  These  words  were  followed  by  a  lethaigy,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.    He  died  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  in  his  native  kinedom,  whither 
he  had  returned,  accompanied  by  his  disciples. 
After  his  death,  he  was  lamented  by  the  whole  em- 
pire, in  which  innumerable  edifices  have  been  rais- 
ed to  his  honour,  with  such  inscriptions  as  the  Al- 
lowing:   «*To  the  Great  Master;"  "To  the  Chief 
Doctor;"  "To  the  Saint;"  "To the  Wise  King  of 
Literature;"    "To  the  Instructor  of  Kings;"   and 
so  high  is  the  respect  paid  to  bis  memory  in  the 
present  day,  that  bis  descendants  enjoy  by  inheri- 
tance the  honourable  title  and  office  of  mandarins, 
and  arc  allowed  the  privilege,  in  common  with  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  of  exemption  from  the  nay- 
ment  uf  all  taxes  to  the  emperor.     The  works  which 
Confucius  composed  for  the  use  of  his  disciples,  and 
the  preservation  of  his  philosophy,  are  looked  upon 
by  the  Chinese  as  of  the  first  aothority,  next  to  the 
ancient  classical  books.     So  great  was  the  author's 
modesty,  however,  that  it  led  him  to  disclaim  all 
pretensions  in  them  to  origiuality,  and  to  declare 
uimself  indebted  for  the  information  and  wisdom 
which  they   convey,    to   the  Jive   vi^met.       His 
works  are:  "  Tay-hio^*  i.  e.  The  Grand  Science,  or 
School  of  AdulU ;  "  The  Ciioncf-yoni/,'*  or  The  Im- 
mutable Medium ;  "  Lung-yu,**  or  Moral  and  Pithy 
Discourses  ;  "  Meng-tte^**  or  The  Book  of  Mencius, 
so  called  from  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  who  is  sap- 
2ioscd  to  have  completed  it  from  his  master's  wri- 
tings ;  "  TJm   Ilyau-Ung^"  which  treats  of  the  re- 
verence due  from  children  to  parents ;  and  "  The 
Sijan-htjo*^  or  The  School  or  Science  of  Childten, 
cjnsisliug  of  sentences  and  examples  taken  from 
aucient  und  modern  authors.     The  religious  princi- 
ples of  Confucius,  when  fairly  consideied,  anpear  to 
amount  to  pure  and  rational  theism,  though  he  has 
been  accused  by  some  critics  on  the  writings  of  the 
missionaries  of  China,  of  having  maintained,  and 
.    covertly  propagated,  atheistical  notions.     With  re- 
gard to  his  sentiments  respecting  the  human  soul, 
and  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  no 
precise  and  determinate  ideas  can  be  derived  from 
^y  of  the  accounts  which  the  missionaries  have 


transraitled  to  m.  His  morality  is  ratSooai  aad ex- 
cellent, and  often  sablime.  It  wny,  withi—t  dis- 
advantage,  eballenffe  comparison  witk  ttet  of  ths 
Grecian  sages,  and  H  inferior  only  to  tliator  divni 
revelation.  It  may  not  be  impropn  to  add,  ffast 
although  the  Chinese  profess  the  grectest  veneiatisi 
for  the  pertOB  and  writings  of  Confmeitta,  km  sf 
them,  ezcejiliDg  the  literati,  tftke  him  fa  tWir 
gnide  in  religious  matters,  llie  «rot¥s  of  Conlnda 
with  an  English  translation,  were  puUishsd  fcf 
Mr.  Marcbman,  Serampore,  1809,  and  with  ■  Gsr- 
man  translation  by  Dr.  Schott,  in  1896. 

CONGBEYE    (Willism),  a   celebntad  I^ 

lish  dramatic  writer,   was  hota   at  Paiihi^  mm 

Leeds,   in  Pebrasoy  1669.     His  fisthcf^s  mililnv 

employment  cuffrving  him  to  Irelaaid,  he  lauiisa 

his  first  instruction  at  the  pablic  aehool  of  O- 

kenvy,  whence  he  was  iadoatime  tiaBafciiedis 

the  university  of  Dublin.    After  ac^airin^  ia  a 

short  stay  there,  a  cotreet  taste  ia  claameal  )BBn% 

he  was  sent  to  Bnglaad,  and  entered  as  a  kw 

student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  aooa  dsvolri 

himself  entirely  to  fitevatare.  His  first  perfinHMi 

was  a  novel,  entitled,    *'  Ineognita,  or  Love  sii 

Dn^  recoacfled/'  ^rtii«b  is  cfaaraetariaed  as  spii|ghlly 

in  dialogue,  intrioate  in  plot,  aivl  wmalarBL   ii 

his  next  work  he  suddenly  biased  oat  wA  than 

exeellences  on  whieh  his  areat  reputatioii  is  fDaadsi 

This  was  his  comedy  of  "The  CMd  BateMsr," 

when  his  age  did  not  exceed  twanty-onc^  aai  «f 

which  Dryden  remarked  "  that  he  never  saw  SMh 

%Jit9t  play  in  his  life."     Its  sucoeis  acqinired  ftr 

the  aathor  Ihe  notice  of  that  Bfeessoaa,  Lord  HsK- 

fiix;  who  immediatelr  made  CMigreve  a  Cwisii 

sioner  for  licencing  hackney-ooacbes ;  soon  afto; 

gave  him  a  place  ia  the  pipe-office;  and  fiasllj 

conferred  on  him  a  kicrative  oflce  in  the  caiteni. 

His  next  play  was  **  The  Doable  Dealer,"  whack, 

notwithstanding  a  greater  degree  of  regoiarity  tfcsa 

was  usual  on  the  English  stage,  did   aot  excite 

much  applause  from  the  audience.     When  Bclle^ 

ton  opened  the  new  theatre  in  Liocoln's-Ian  FMih, 

Congreve,  who  espoused  his  cause,   gave  him,  ia 

1695,  the  jpowerful  aid  of  his  comedy  of  "  Love  hr 

Love,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  ku 

pieces.     He  wrote,  in  the  same  year,  an  irrcfakr 

ode  to  King  William  on  the  taking  of  Mamor;  assb. 

ject  better  calculated  to  display  his  loyalty  tbsa  tii 

poetry.     Not  contented  with  his  high  rejmtatios  «s 

a  comic  writer,  he  next  ventured  to  try  his  povoi 

in  tragedy ;  and  after  a  proper  interval  of  stsdf, 

brought    out,    in    1697,   his  "  Mouming  Bnda* 

The  reception  this  met  with  was  extremely  hvosr 

able,  and  he  might  enjoy  the  uncommon  satiilK' 

tion  of  possessing  at  the  same  time  the  pahn  d 

comedy    and    tragedy;  though  posterity  its  eot 

confirmed  bis  claim  to  excellence  in  the  \MX^,m 

it  has  in  the  former.  Congreve  was  attacksd  snoi^ 

others,  by  Collier  in  his  work  on  his  immorslit?  ^ 

the  English  stage,  and  not  choosing  to  submit  to 

the    charge  in    silence,    wrote  a    reply,  eatitW 

**  Amendments  of  Mr.  Cc^lier's  false  and  impeiM 

Citations,  &c."  which.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  buto 

antagonist's  coarseness,  but  not  his  stredgdi."  Hi> 

next  piece  the  comedy  of  "  The  Way  of  the  WoiH" 

which,  though    composed    with  much  csn^  *^ 

reckoned  by  several  critics  the  most  perfect  ot  w 

comedies,   was  vei:y  coldly  received  on  tbe  ^^\ 

and  it  was  probably  resentment  of  such  sn  iajs^ 

tiee  that  imhiced  bun  so  eariy  to  tokui^iutk*^ 
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Kios  of  writing  io  which  he  had,  upon  the  whole,  been 
enoinently  raccessftil  even  with  respect  to  temporary 
Kpplause.     A  masque,  entitled  '*  The  Judgment  of 
E^aris,**  and  "  Semelc/'  an  opera,  the  first  of  whidi 
only  was  ever  represented,  finishes  the  list  of  his 
wrorks  for  the  stage.     He  continued  to  write  copies 
of     verse    upon   particular   oecasions,  public   and 
private,  and  in  1710  published  a  collection  of  his 
plajs  and  miscellaneous  poems,  dedicated  to  his 
eatritest  patron,  Lord  Halifax,  to  whose  person  and 
partT  he  remained  attached  in  all  fortunes.     Such 
vras  the  general  respect  he  inspired,  as  well  by  his 
private  character  as  his  genius,  that  in  the  great 
political  change  which  brought  the  tories  into  power, 
Lis  places  remained  untouched ;  and  amid  the  fierce 
contentions  of  party  which  kindled  open  war  among 
the  principal  writers  of  the  time,  he  was  allowed  to 
n&aiutain  a  dignified  neutrality,  praised  and  com> 
plimented  on  both  sides.    On  the  return  of  his 
niends  to  power,   his  emoluments  were  increased 
by  the  sinecure  place  of  the  secretary  to  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  which  addition  raised  his  public  income 
to  at  least  1200/.  a-year.    Indolence,  mental  and 
eorpof  eal,  was  the  result  of  this  aflSuence.     He  not 
only  ceased  '  to  make  any  literary  exertions,  but 
•eems  with  some  affectation  to  have  declined  the 
character  of  a  man  of  letters.     A  story  is  told  by 
Voltaire  of  a  visit  he  paid  Congreve  when  in  the 
decline  of  life,  which  has  engagra  the  discussion  of 
various  moral  critics.    The  topic  of  his  writings 
being  naturally  introduced   in   a  complimentary 
way  oy  the  visitant,  Congreve  spoke  of  them  as 
beneath  him,  and  hinted  that  he  expected  to  be 
viaited  only  as  a  gentleman,  who  led  a  life  of  plain- 
ness  and  simplicity.    Voltaire  replied,   that  had 
Mr.  Congreve  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere 
gentleman,  he  should  never  have  been  desirous  of 
leexng  him ;  and  fielt  much  disgusted  at  what  he 
considered  as  a  display  of  trifling  vanity.     The 
latter  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  with  sickness 
and  infirmity;    cataracts  in  his    eyes  at  length 
brought  on  total  blindness ;  and  repeated  attacks  of 
the  gout  gradually  undermined  all  the  vigour  of 
his  constitution.     He  sought  reHcf  from  Bath ;  but 
the  accident  of  being  overturned  in  his  carriage 
left  a  durable  pain  in  his  side,  and  probably  hastened 
bis  death,  which  took  place  at  London,  in  January, 
1728-9,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.     He  was  in- 
terred with  great  funeral  solemnity  in  Westmin- 
ster-abbey,, where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memorv  by  Henrietta,  duchess  of  Marlborough.  To 
this  laifj,  who  is  said  to  have  entertained  a  most 
romantic  regard  for  him,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  for- 
tune; and  by  this  tribute  to  rank  and  title,  in 
preference  to  the  claims  of  kindred  or  humbler 
friendship,  he  appears  in  some  measure  to  have  con- 
firmed the  charge  of  being  swayed  by  trivial  vanity. 
Congreve  stands  perhaps  first  on  the  list  of  English 
writers  of  comedy.     For  this  distinction  he  is  in- 
debted, not  to  such  a  lively  and  humorous  deli- 
neation  of  natural  characters  as  delights  and  in- 
structs in  the  scenes  of  Moli^re,  but  to  a  perpetual 
reciprocation  of  wit  and  repartee  in  the  dialogue, 
joined  with  originality  of  plot,  and  often  of  cha- 
racter.   His   personages,  being  almost  all  witty, 
lose  a  part  of  their  distinction ;  and  Pope  has  justly 
said, 

Tell  me  if  Congreve's  fools  arc  fools  indeed. 

The  sole  tragedy  of  this  writer,  "  The  Mourning 


Bride,"  has  had  the  fate  of  being  treated  with  more 
contempt  than  most  of  the  works  of  its  class.  It  is 
no  small  praise,  however,  that  Dr.  Johnson  has 
selected  from  it  a  descriptive  passage  which  he 
thinks  second  to  none  in  the  whole  mass  of  Engfish 
poetry ;  and  that  Lord  Kaimes  has  instanced  from 
It  the  finest  example  of  the  progress  of  a  recogni- 
tion. The  miscellaneous  poems  of  Congreve  ap- 
pear once  to  have  possessed  a  reputation  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  support ;  and  his  strains, 
whether  pastoral  or  heroic,  Pindaric,  Ovidian,  of 
Horatian,  may  now  be  considered  as  fairly  con* 
signed  to  oblivion. 

CONNOR  (Bxrnabd),  an  ingenious  physician 
and  writer,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  ICerry  in 
Ireland,  in  1666.  Having  determined  upon  the 
study  of  physic,  be  went  for  that  purpose  to  France 
in  1686,  an<i  resided  for  some  time  in  the  university 
of  Montpellier,  and  afterwards  at  Pari^  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  proficiency  in  anatomy 
and  chemistry;  and  being  desirous  of  travelling, 
he  was  thought  a  proper  person  to  conduct  home 
the  two  sons  of  the  nigh-chancellor  of  Poland,  then 
in  France.  He  travelled  with  them  to  Warsaw; 
where  the  king,  John  Sobiesky,  then  kept  his  court; 
and  through  the  recommendation  of  tne  Venetian 
ambassador,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  that  mo- 
narch. In  1694,  be  attended  the  king's  daughter, 
who  had  espoused  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  from 
Warsaw  to  Brussels;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1685, 
he  came  to  Engknd.  Proceeding  to  Oxford,  he 
read  lectures  there  upon  the  animal  economy  with 
great  applause.  He  also  published  at  that  place 
his  "  Dissertationes  Medico-physicn,"  1695,  con- 
taining some  curious  observations,  anatomical  and 
physical.  During  the  course  of  that  year  he  settled 
in  London,  where  he  repeated  his  lectures,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1698,  having  published 
a  History  of  Poland,  and  a  work  entitled  "  Evan 
gelinm  Medici,"  &c.  in  which  he  attempts  to  ac^ 
count  for  the  production  of  supernatural  effects 
upon  natural  causes. 

CONON,  a  distinguished  Athenian  commander 
in  the  Peleponnesian  war,  was  one  of  those  who 
succeeded  Alcibiades  in  the  command  of  the  fleet 
after  that  general  had  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of 
his  countrymen.  Conon  engaged  Callicratidas  the 
Spartan  commander,  and  was  defeated;  but  the 
Athenian  fleet  afterwards  gained  a  victory,  in  which 
Callicratidas  lost  his  life.  In  the  next  year,  B.  C. 
405,  Conon  and  Philoclcs  lying  with  the  fleet  at 
the  river  ^go«,  in  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,, 
were  attacked  by  the  Spartan  Lysander,  and  sa 
completely  defeated,  that  Conon  alone  made  hia 
escape  with  eight  galleys,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
i&le  of  Cyprus.  The  subjugation  of  Athens,  and 
the  ruin  of  its  constitution,  were  the  consequencea 
of  this  misfortune.  Conon  remained  in  Cvprus, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  projecting'  the  re- 
storation of  his  country  to  its  former  state  of  pro- 
sperity. By  applications  to  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  he  persuaded  that  monarch  that  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Lacedemonians  was  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  his  dominions,  and  that  it  could  be  effectually 
opposed  only  by  enabling  the  Athenians  once  more 
to  become  their  rivals.  In  consequence,  Conon  was 
made  admiral  of  a  Persian  fleet,  which  was  sent  to 
succour  the  Athenians,  and  other  Greek  stales,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Spartans.    The  fiact 
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having  mutinied  for  wtnt  of  pay,  Conon  repaired 
to  the  court  of  Persia ;  but  refusing  to  submit  to 
the  customary  adoration  of  the  king,  he  was  not 
admitted  to  his  presence.  His  remonstrances,  how- 
ever, produced  their  proper  effect.  Tissaphemes, 
against  whom  he  complained,  was  removed ;  and  he 
was  allowed  to  nominate  his  own  treasurers  for  the 
fleet.  Returning  to  his  command,  he,  with  the 
Persian  satrap  Pharnabaius,  attacked  the  Spartan 
Admiral  Pisander,  near  Cnidos,  and  after  an  ob- 
stinate engagement,  in  which  Conon  boarded  the 
ship  of  Pisander,  and  killed  him  with  his  own 
hand,  the  Spartans  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
the  greatest  part  of  their  fleet  This  event  is  dated 
B  C.  3^6.  The  ruin  of  the  Lacedemonian  interest 
in  the  cities  and  islands  of  Lesser  Asia  immediately 
followed,  with  a  transfer  of  tlie  empire  of  the  sea. 
Conon  now  returned  to  Attica,  where  he  employed 
his  sailors  and  a  number  of  workmen  in  restonng 
the  fortifications  of  Athens,  and  rebuilding  the  long 
walls.  But  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians caused  them,  when  negotiating  a  peace  with 
the  Persians,  to  accuse  Conon,  before  Tiribazus, 
governor  of  Sardis,  of  misemplcying_the  king's 
money  and  forces,  and  plotting  the  delivery  of 
Ionia  and  ^olia  to  his  countrymen.  Concn  was 
thereupon  apprehended,  and,  according  to  some 
authors,  sent  toSusa,  and  there  put  to  death;  others 
assert  that  he  made  his  escape  from  prison  ;  but  it 
appears  uncertain  how  his  life  concluded. 

CONON,  of  Samos,  a  mathematician  and  phi- 
losopher,  lived  in  the  120th  Olympiad,  about  the 
year  300  before  Christ,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
Philadelphus  and  Evcrgetes.  He  made  observar 
tions  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  was 
the  namer  of  the  consteUation  Coma  Berenices. 
Catullus  speaks  of  him  in  his  poems,  and  he  is  also 
mentioned  by  Propertius  and  Virgil. 

CONON,  bishop  of  Tarsus  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sixth  century,  after  whom  a  branch 
of  the  sect  of  Tritheists  were  called  Conooites,  con- 
curred at  first  with  Philoponus,  the  ablest  advocate 
for  that  sect,  in  maintaining  the  notion  that  in  the 
Deity  there  are  three  natures,  or  substances,  abso- 
lutely equal  in  all  respects,  and  joined  together  by 
no  common  essence.  He  afterwards  appears  to 
liave  differed  from  Philoponus,  on  the  subject  of  the 
equality  of  these  natures ;  whence  a  division  arose 
among  their  disciples,  who  were  called  Philoponists 
or  Cononites,  as  they  severally  embraced  the 
opinions  of  their  respective  leaders. 

CONON  (Pope),  was  by  birth  a  Thracian,  but 
educated  in  Sicilv,  whence  he  w^nt  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  ordained  presbyter.  After  the  death  of 
John  V.  the  papacy  was  vacant  nearly  three 
months,  in  consequence  of  disputes  between  the 
cleigy  and  army  in  favour  of  two  op(/osing  candi- 
dates, neither  of  whom  would  yield  to  his  rival  At 
lengHi  the  bishops  and  clergy  fixed  upon  Conon,  as 
.a  third  candidate,  who  proved  acceptable  to  all 
parties,  and  mounted  the  poutifical  throne  in  the 
year  686.  He  is  spoken  of  as  entitled  to  high 
respect  for  his  piety,  his  learning,  his  love  of  jus- 
tice, the  purity  acd  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper.  But  he  did  not  enjoy 
his  dienity  long  enough  for  the  church  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  his  good  qualities,  as  he  died  in 
the  twelfth  month  of  his  pontificate. 

CONON  (Cardinal),  bishop  of  Preneste,  or  in 
language  Palestrina,  was  a  native  of  Ger- 


many, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Arrodaa  on. 
gregation,  a  branch  of  the  aogustine  order.  Ucva 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  by  Pope  Pnoi 
II.  in  the  year  1107 ;  after  which  be  appears  to  km 
maintained  the  character  of  a  bold  and  intreptf  k- 
fender  of  the  high  claims  of  the  Bonaa  sec,  bs. 
ever  obnoxious  or  unwarrantable.  This  dkuyUi 
pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  person  to  pn»d« 
at  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  HaijT, 
emperor  of  Germany,  was  exconnnunicated  fai  la 
submitting  to  the  pope's  assomed  right  totfceii 
vestitnre  of  bishop*  and  abbots.  Gelasios  IL,  ^ 
succeeded  Pascal,  also  fixed  upon  him  as  his  1^ 
arlatere  to  the  German  electors  and  princes;  wh^ 
by  his  arts,  and  the  terrors  of  the  church,  vm  a. 
duced  to  revolt  from  the  emperor,  whom  oar  orf- 
nal  again  excommunicated  at  the  coosdl  of  (hi 
logne,  and  at  Fritxlar.     He  afterwards  attndida 

rope's  legate  at  the  council  of  Soisaons,  in  thejwt 
I2J ,  in  which  the  treatise  of  the  celebrated  Abdii^ 
on  the  Unity  of  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  thr  Tii- 
nity,  was  condemned  toHhe  flames.  By  thewad 
other  services,  he  so  far  reconunended  kinidfti 
the  Roman  see,  that  €i«lasiu8,  sencibJe  of  his  ^ 
preaching  dissolution,  strongly  tecomrocDdfd  hm 
to  the  caidinals  for  his  successor.  When  Gdaaii 
expired,  the  college  was  desirous  of  raisisg  Cosn 
to  the  tiara ;  but,  from  motives  not  now  snunst, 
he  declined  that  dignity,  and  gave  his  vols  tor  Gsv, 
archbishop  of  Vienna  in  Dauphiny,  who^  sAerk 
was  elected  pope,  took  the  name  of  CsUixtii  IL 
Cardinal  Conon  did  not  outlive  hit  poatificste 

CONRAD  1.,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  dnby 
Franconia  and  Hesse,  when,  on  the  death  (jIImb, 
king  of  Geimany,  last  of  the  race  of  CkarIeiDS|M, 
in  912,  the  German  nobles  assembled  at  Wonshr 
the  choice  of  a  successor.  They  first  oiered  tte  in- 
perial  crown  to  Otho^  duke  of  &xony,  wkodccM 
it  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  gcnenoiif  it* 
commeudcd  Conrad,  though  his  enemy.  Ht  w 
accordingly  elected,  but  not  with  universal  ccowit 
The  Lorrainers  in  general  acknowledced  Chuh 
the  Simple  for  their  sovereign;  and  ahilc  Cooni 
was  employed  in  supporting  his  authority  iatltt 
country,  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  son  of  OlH  i» 
volted,  and  was  joined  by  the  dukes  of  Svibis  ai 
Bavaria,  and  other  noblemen.  Henry  defeated  tke 
emperor's  lieutenant ;  and  Conrad  bang  uasUt  tt. 
face  the  confederacy  in  the  field,  employed  art  to 
detach  some  memMrsof  it.  He  afterwards  «m> 
threw  in  a  pitched  battle  A  moldy  dake  of  Bsvani^ 
who  received  a  mortal  wound ;  and  he  TS]iqsi*ko 
the  dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Suabia.  The  Hvofuius 
making  a  violent  irruption  into  Germsoy,  Cosim 
was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  from  tbem  sa  <&• 
graceful  conditions.  Falling  into  a  dccliniai  tUH 
of  health,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  he  kad  R* 
ceived,  he  recommended  his  enemy,  the  doki « 
Saxony,  as  his  successor,  and  thus  retorned  tk«|> 
nerosity  of  Otho  to  himself  in  the  permn  o'^^ 
He  sent  to  Henry  all  the  resal  insignia  by  ^ 
hands  of  his  brother,  and  died  m  918.  , 

CONRAD  II.,  emperor  of  Gerasny,  ior»"J" 
the  Salic,  duke  of  Franconia,  was  clectwifl  iw**" 
succeed  Henry  II.  The  nobles  of  Italy  refM«g» 
concur  in  the  choice,  notwithstanding  tbe  efforts  a 
his  favour  of  Heribert,  archbishop  of  Bil'i'.Cii' 
rad,  who  had  first  quieted  some  diitarbsBCfl  >■ 
Germanj  and  Lorrain,  marched  into  Italyi*'^ 
cured  himself  to  be  crowne^  iccoidiBg  toiK)^ 
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iMMe,  at  Monia.  He  then  held  a  diet  in  the  pUiD 
of  BoDcalia,  at  which  be  promnlgated  teteral  new 
laws.  Afterwards,  obliging  PaTia,  which  had  re- 
▼olted,  to  furrender,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
Im  was  crowned,  in  1027,  by  Pope  John  XIX.  in 
presence  of  Canute,  king  of  England  and  Denmark, 
and  Rodolph,  king  of  Burgundy.  Being  recalled  to 
Gennapy,  on  accoont  of  a  rebellion  raised  by  the 
duketi  of  Suabia,  Carinthia,  and  Worms,  he  sup- 
pressed it  by  his  activity,  and  caused  the  defaulters 
to  be  deprived  of  their  dominions  by  a  decree  of  the 
empire.  He  then  marched  against  the  king  of  Po- 
land, whom  he  brought  to  submission,  and  made  a 
division  of  the  country  into  three  parts,  leaving  the 
kia^  in  possession  of  one  only.  He  next  repelled 
an  invasion  of  the  Pagans  of  Mecklenburg,  who 
had  penetrated  into  Saxony,  and  pursued  them  with 
great  slaughier  into  their  own  country.  A  war  suc- 
ceeded with  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  in  which 
Gonrad  entered  that  country,  and  compelled  the 
king  to  submit  to  a  treaty,  of  which  he  imposed  the 
conditions.  Equal  good  fortune  attended  him  in  a 
dispute  with  Budes,  count  of  Champagne,  who  con- 
tended for  a  share  of  the  inheritance  of  Transjurane 
Burgundy,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  Conrad 
by  the  King  Rodolphus,  whose  sister,  Oisela,  Con- 
rad hod  married.  Eudes  was  slain  in  a  battle  at 
Bas-le-due  in  1037,  and  Conrad  obtained  peaceable 
possession  of  his  inheritance.  Meantime  a  general 
revolt  against  the  German  dominion  was  planned 
in  Italv,  and  fomented  by  many  leading  persons, 
partieularly  by  Conrad's  first  partisan,  Heribert, 
archbishop  of  Milan.  The  emperor  passed  into  that 
coantry,  and  soiling  several  of  the  malcontents, 
seat  them  prisoners  to  Germany.  He  besieged  Mi- 
lan«  but  without  success ;  severely  chastised  Par- 
ma, and  procured  the  deposition  and  excommuni- 
cation of  Heribert  Being  requested  by  the  monks 
of  Cassino  to  protect  them  against  the  violence  of 
P&ndulnh,  prince  of  Capua,  be  marched  to  Capua, 
expelled  the  prince,  and  seiied  his  country.  Re- 
turning te  Germany,  he  died  of  a  fit  of  the  gout  at 
Utrecht  in  1039,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  fifteen  years, 
in  which  he  displayed  great  vigour  and  abilitv,  and 
proved  successnil  in  almost  all  his  uodertakings. 
lie  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Spiros, 
which  he  hud  himself  founded. 

CONRAO  III.,  emperor  of  Gennany,  duke  of 
Prancenie,  and  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V., 
was  elected  at  Coblents  in  1139-9,  as  successor  to 
Lothaire  II.  His  election  was  disputed  b}*  Henry, 
duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  duke  was  divested  of  his  dominions,  and 
died  soon  after  of  chagrin.  His  brother  Guelph 
was  incited  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  the  forfeited  duchies,  and  a  war  ensued, 
one  of  the  events  of  which  was  the  siege  of  the  castle 
of  Weinsberg,  celebrated  in  story  for  the  conjugal 
fidelity  of  the  ladies,  who  being  permitted  to  leave 
the  place  with  whatever  they  could  carry,  marched 
Vut  each  with  her  husband  on  her  back.  This  in- 
stance of  affection  so  moved  the  emperor,  that  he 
made  an  accommodation  with  Guelph  and  his  par- 
tisans. It  is  said  to  have  been  in  this  war  that  the 
adverse  designations  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines 
took  their  origin.  These  disturbances  in  Germany 
gave  several  of  the  towns  of  Italy  an  opportunity  of 
Uirowing  off  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  form- 
ins  themselves  into  independent  republics.  A  cru- 
sade against  the  Saracens  being  warmly  promoted 
Uttip,  Biog,^NM.  Ill  8c  n% 


by  Pope  Eugenius  III.  Conrad  was  influenced  to 
join  i^  and- took  the  cross  ftom  the  hands  of  the 
sealons  Bernard.  Having  caused  his  sou  to  be 
elected  king  of  the  Romans,  and  settled  the  govern- 
ment during  his  absence,  he  proceeded,  in  1147,  to 
the  Holy.hind,  at  the  head  of  50,000  horse  and  a 
great  number  of  foot,  and  accompanied  bybis  ne- 
phew and  several  nobles  of  distinction.  The  ex- 
pedition, however,  proved  unfortunate.  One  half 
of  his  troops  perished  through  sickness,  occasioned, 
it  is  said,  by  unwholesome  provisions,  furnished 
through  the  treachery  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Ma- 
nuel Comnenus.  Conrad,  with  the  remainder,  join- 
ed Louis  the  Young,  king  of  France,  in  the  siege 
of  Damascus ;  but  notwithstanding  the  prowess  he 
is  reported  to  have  displayed  in  cutting  a  Turk 
through  the  middle,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  with  great  loss.  Returning  to  Germanv,  he 
met  with  some  trouble  from  a  second  revolt  of  f>uke 
Guelph,  and  underwent  a  great  affliction  in  the 
death  of  his  eldest  son.  Finding  his  health  decline, 
he  recommended  for  his  successor  his  nephew 
Frederick,  duke  of  Suabia,  and  soon  after,  in  1152, 
expired  at  the  castle  of  Lautrech,  and  was  buried 
at  Bamberg. 

CONRAD  IV.,  duke  of  Suabia,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  II.,  was  created  king  of  the  Romans 
at  an  early  age,  and  governed  the  empire  with  abi- 
li^  during  hi«  father's  absence.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Otho,  king  of  Bavaria.  Having  been 
defeated  by  Henry  of  Thuringia,  he  narrowly  es- 
caped asiassination  flrom  the  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  at 
an  abbey  whither  he  had  retired.  At  the  death  of 
his  (ather,  in  1250,  he  caused  himself  to  be  declared 
emperor;  but  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  instead  of  con- 
firming the  election,  preached  a  crusade  against 
him  and  his  bastard-brother  Maittfh)y.  Conrad 
marched  into  Italy,  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  which  his  father 
had  bequeathed  him.  He  took  the  city  of  Naples 
after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and  afterwards  Capua 
and  Aquino.  FaJIiog  sick  soon  after,  he  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  affe,  in  1254,  leaving  an  only  son, 
Conradin,  who  was  beheaded  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
by  the  orde  *.  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  in  him  ended 
the  line  oi  Suabia. 

CONRAD,  a  German  abbot  of  the  beaedictine 
order,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  wos 
the  author  of  **  A  Continuation  of  the  History  of 
France ;"  which  has  led  some  persons  into  the  mis- 
take  of  classing  him  with  the  writers  of  the  latter 
country.  He  l»s  aUo  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  another  Conrad,  of  Bruwiler,  or  Broel,  in  the 
diocese  of  Cofogne,  who  lived  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  eleventh  century,  and  wrote  the  life  of 
S.  Wolphemius,  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  that  town. 

CONRAD,  a  German  by  birth,  and  bishop  of 
Utrecht  in  the  eleventh  cenlury,  was  raised  to  that 
dignity  in  the  year  1075,  by  the  Emperor  Henry, 
whose  preceptor  he  had  been.  He  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  spirited  defence  of  the  imperial 
right  on  the  subject  of  investitures,  against  the 
claims  of  Pope  Gregory  TIL  His  principal  pro- 
duction is  entitled  <*  Apologia  de  Unitate  Ecdeeiss 
couservanda,  et  Schismate  inter  Hearicum  IV. 
Imp.  ac  Gregory  VIII.  Pont.  Bfax.,"  which,  with 
some  other  writings  on  that  subject,  are  to  be  found 
in  a  collection  of  apologetical  treatise*  in  favour  of 
that  emperor,  published  at  Mentz,  in  152(^  smdat' 
Hanover  in  1«11.  '  Pishon*  Coni*»d  wan- 
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nated  ta  his  palace  in  the  year  1099;  according 
to  some  writers  by  a  Friesland  architect,  out  of  re- 
venge for  having  been  instructed  by  him  in  a  secure 
method  of  erecting  massy  buildings  on  a  swampy 
soil,  and  afterwards  employing  another  person  in 
the  construction  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  of  which  the  bishop  was  the  founder. 

CONRAD  of  Sheum,  sumamed  the  Philosopher, 
«  German  monk,  who  lived  in  tiie  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  "A 
Chronicle,"  and  more  than  fifty  volumes  on  histo- 
rical and  other  subjects,  of  which  John  Aventine 
acknowledges  that  he  made  considerable  use  in 
composing  the  last  volume  of  his  Annals.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  is  the  »amc  person  with  an  au- 
thor described  under  the  name  of  Conrad,  prior  of 
Sciren  in  Bavaria,  who  is  referred  to  the  same  pe- 
riod, and  to  whom  are  ascribed  "  A  Chronicle  "  of 
bis  monastery,  and  other  historical  works. 

CONRAD  of  Lichtenau,  known  also  by  the  name 
of  abbot  of  Ursberg,  in  the  diocese  of  Augsburg,  was 
a  German  monk  of  the  Premontr^  order,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Chro- 
nological History,"  commencing  wi;h  the  reign  of 
Belus,  king  of  Assyria,  and  extending  to  the  }ear 
14-19.  This  history  was  afterwards  continued,  by 
an  anonymous  hand,  from  the  above  period  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  It  was  printed  at  Strasburg, 
in  1537  ;  and  afterwards  reprinted,  with  the  con- 
tinuation, at  Basil,  in  1569,  luau. 

CONRAD  at  Mentz,  known  by  the  name  of  Con- 
rad the  bishop,  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  "Chronicon  Rerum  Mojni&tia- 
narum,"  from  the  year  J 140  to  1250,  which  was 
first  published  by  Hervasius  in  1535,  and  has  since 
uudergone  difierent  impressions.  The  author  has 
by  some  modem  writers  been  mistaken  for  another 
Conrad,  who  was  a  cardinal  and  archbishop  of 
Menu,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  The  last-men- 
tioned character  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  cardi- 
nal who  had  been  appointed  to  that  dignity  without 
ever  having  been  at  Rome,  or  even  in  Italv.     He 

I>artook  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  times  in  which  he 
ived,  and  joined  the  multitude  of  crusaders  in  the 
cast,  where  he  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Leo,  king  of  Armenia.  He  died  in  the  year  1202. 
There  was  also  another  Conrad,  who,  like  the  for- 
mer, was  a  German  by  birth,  and  created  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  cardinab  in  the  year  1219. 
He  commenced  liis  ecclesiastical  career  among  the 
Cistertian  monks,  at  an  abbey  in  Brabant;  and, 
after  passing  through  different  offices  of  honour  and 
trust,  was,  in  the  year  1221,  sent  as  Papal  legate  to 
Prance,  where  he  joined  in  the  base  and  murderous 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses. 

CONRAD  of  Marpury,  or  Marhuch,  who  lived  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  first  person  in  Ger- 
many who  received  the  commission  of  inquisitor 
from  the  Papal  see.  That  office  he  cMcuted  with 
such  cruelty,  and  brutal  ferociousness,  that  he  de 
servedly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  indignation  and  ven- 
geance of  the  public.  He  was  the  author  of  **  The 
Life  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,"  who 
ranks  among  the  saints  of  the  Roman  calendar,  and 
to  whom  he  was  almoner. 

CONRAD  of  Halberttadt.  There  were  two  Do- 
minican  monks,  both  natives  of  Saxony,  who  bore 
that  mame :  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  the 
ckaptti  of  his  ordtt  in  that  province,  in  the  year 


1321 ;  and  the  other  appointed  by  Pope  CleBat 
VI.,  vicar-general  of  Saxony,  in  the  year  13Sa 
The  former  is  reported  to  have  been  the  most  crls* 
brated  for  his  talents^  and  to  have  composed  difa. 
ent  works;  among  whit.h  are,  "  A  Concordaact to 
the  Bible  ;*'  "A  CommenUry  on  the  Book  of  Job;* 
"The  Student's  Dream,  &c"  and  ^'ACooBoa. 
place  Book,  for  the  Use  of  Preachers,  in  Alphabe- 
tical Order." 

CONRAD  of  Alii,  a  Pledmontese  Doninicsa 
moyk,  was  chosen  thiitieth  general  of  his  utitr  la 
(be  year  1462;  but  Pope  Paul  II.  disapproTiag W 
bis  election,  he  voluntarily  relinquished  that  office, 
und  retired  to  his  convent  at  Asti,  where  he  died  is 
the  year  1470.  He  was  the  author  of  "  ComiBrBts> 
ria  in  Jus  Canonicum ;"  *'  Summa  Casuum  Cos- 
scientiffi ;"  and  other  pieces,  which  yet  rcauit 
in  MSS. 

CONRAD  (Leontobils),  a  learned  Gensa 
Cistertian  monk  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  bat 
writers  in  profane  and  sacred  literature ;  and  to 
have  maintained  an  intimate  intercourse  «iUi  tbc 
most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  in  1507  psb' 
lished,  at  Basil,  "  Nicholas  de  Lyra's  Comowntii; 
on  the  Bible,  with  Marginal  Notes,"  vhich  was  af- 
terwards reprinted  at  Lyons  in  I52t).-^CoiiiAD  of 
Etterbach,  a  Christian  monk,  who  wrote  a  bistocyof 
his  order,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  tbe 
year  J  230. — Conrad  of  Muvt  or  Muhr,  canoo  oftbs 
church  of  Zurich,  who  lived  about  the  year  1273; 
and  vrrote  a  treatise  on  the  sacraments,  the  km 
of  the  popes,  and  other  pieces.— Con  bad  ofSsr- 
my,  a  pries^  and,  according  to  Voesios,  ibe  turn 
whom  George  Fabricius  caUs  Conrad  Lautrrberi, 
who .  wrote  a  chronicle,  and  soma  other  histotktl 
works,  and  to  whom  no  precise  period  is  uugati. 

CONRI  (Flobbnck),  an  Iruh  Frandscu  friar 
of  the  more  rigid  branch,  and  ibr  some  yean  yn- 
vincial  of  his  order  in  Ireland,  was  bom  io  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  about  the  year  1560.  He  vai 
sent,  when  veiy  young,  into  Spain,  U>  apply  bin- 
self  to  the  study  of  philpsophy  and  theok)gy ;  vbeace 
he  went  into  the  Low-countries,  where  he  acijmred 
considerable  reputation  Among  xealoas  Catbobc^ 
by  his  labours  in  illustrating  and  defeodiDg  ibe  doc- 
trines of  St  Augustine.  When  Philip  HI.  attemptsA 
the  conquest  of  Ireland,  during  the  reign  of  Qsrea 
Elisabeth,  he  was  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  iDatn- 
meut  to  conciliate  his  countrymen  to  that  measure, 
and  was  appointed  by  Pope  Clement  VIIl.  to  tbc 
archbishopric  of  Tuam.  On  the  failure  of  that  ei- 
terprise,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escapa  oat  •( 
the  country,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  aappoited 
by  the  Spanish  court,  partly  in  the  Low-couotrie^ 
and  partly  at  Madrid,  where  he  died  in  the  year  IGI3S. 
His  works  were,  "  De  S.  Augustini  Sensu  circa  B. 
Marisb  Conceptionem,"  Antwerpiae,  1619;  "Titfr 
tatus  de  Statu  Parvulorum  sine  Baptismo  «i«5*^^ 
tium  ex  hac  Vita,  juxta  Sensum  B.  Augustini,  ftc.' 

CONRING  CONRINGIUS  (HBaiiAK),awiy 
learned  physician,  jurist  and  antiquarian,  wai  bom 
in  1606  at  Norden  in  East  Friesland.  He  vtf 
first  made  professor  of  physics,  and  afterward? « 
medicine,  at  Helmstadt;  and  rising  to  great  ivp<- 
tation  in  his  profession,  he  became  first  pbytidO 
of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  succestiTelr  a 
several  other  sovereign  princes  and  elector*  i""* 
ing  his.  studies  to  law  and  history,  he  was  made  piv- 
fessor .  of  politics  in  the  same  uiuversity,  uw  ^ 
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jqaired  great  fame  for  bis  knowledge  of  the  Germaiiic 
constitution.  He  kad  the  title  of  counsellor  to  moet 
t>f  the  northern  princes,  and  enjoyed  several  consi- 
derable salaries.  He  died  senior  of  his  university 
«o  1681.  The  writings  of  Conring  are  extremely 
numerons  and  various.  In  philosophy  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  peripatetic  system;  and  his  works, 
••  De  Calido  innato;"  «  De  Vita  et  Morte;"  "  De 
Origine  Formanim  ;*'  "  De  Motu  Animalium/*  are 
composed  upon  the  Aristotelic  principles.  Some  of 
his  most  considerable  medical  worics  are:  "  De 
Germanicoram  Corporum  Habitus  Antiqui  et  Novi 
Caasis  ;**  "  De  Hermetica  ^gyptiorum  Velere  et 
Paracelsica  Nova  Medicina ;"  and  *'  Introductio  in 
Universam  Artem  Medicam.'*  In  law,  history  and 
antiquities,  his  principal  works  are;  "  De  Origine 
Juris  Germanici  ;**  **  De  Finibus  Imperii  Germa- 
nici;*'  "  Opera  Jnridica,  Politica,  et  Philosophica ;" 
^  Do  Ca^itolatione  Caesarea ;"  "  De  Antiquitatibus 
Academicis."  All  his  works  collected  were  printed 
at  Brunswick,  in  7  vols,  fdio,  1730. 

CONSTABLE  (Paut.),  a  native  of  Ferrara,  and 
general  of  the  dominican  order  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Having  acquired  consider- 
able repurtation  in  bis  province,  as  a  professor  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  he  was  constituted  inqui- 
sitor of  the  citT  of  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  appointed 
master  of  the  holy  palace,  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
He  was  pkced  at  the  head  of  his  order  in  1580, 
^ut  within  two  years  after  that  event,  the  excessive 
fatigue  occasioned  by  visitine  the  monasteries  under 
hia  government,  on  foot,  brought  on  an  illness 
which  terminated  in  his  death,  at  Venice.  He 
wrote  a  work  of  some  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
horrible  tribunal  invented  by  the  founder  of  his 
order,  which  is  entitled,  "De  Causts  in  sancto 
Officio  cognoscendis." 

CONSTABLE  (Sir  Thomas  Hugh  Clifpobd) 
waa  bom  in  London  in  1762,  and  died  at  Ghent  in 
1823,  author  of  a  *'  Topographical  work  relating  to 
the  Parish  of  Tixall,  in  Staffordshire,"  and  a 
**  Translation  of  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  into 
English  verse."  He  was  a  staunch  Catholic,  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  Abb^  Carron. 

CONSTABLE  (Archibald),  a  ver^  eminent 
publisher,  was  born  at  KelHe  in  Fifeshire,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1774,  and  commenced  business 
TO  Edinburgh  m  1795.  The  works  which  have 
nrincipally  made  his  name  celebrated,  as  issuing 
rrom  his  establishment,  are  the  poems  and  novels 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  many  of  the  subjects  and  titles 
of  which  were  suggested  by  him.  It  was  he  who 
proposed  and  published  the  supplement  to  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,*  the  Miscellany  under  his 
name,  &c.  &c  In  1826  he  failed  to  a  large  amount, 
and  died  in  the  following  year,  on  the  21st  of  July. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  commended  him  as  one  "  whose 
vigorous  intellect  and  liberal  ideas  had  not  only 
rendered  his  native  country  the  mart  of  her  own 
Uterature,  but  established  there  a  court  of  letters, 
which  commanded  respect  even  from  those  most 
inclined  to  dissent  from  many  of  its  canons." 

CONSTANCE.     See  Phaulkon. 

CONSTANS  I.  (Fi.Avius  JuLiirs),  third  son  of 
the  Emperor  Constantino  the  Great  by  Fausta,  was 
bom  about  320.  He  was  created  Cttsar  by  his  fa- 
ther at  six  years  of  age,  and  at  his  death  in  337 
succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and 
the  western  Illyricum,  as  his  share  of  the  empire. 
Three  years  afterwards,  the  dominions  of  Constans 


were  invaded  by  his  eldest  brother  Constantine. 
Constans,  who  then  resided  in  Dacia,  sent  an  army 
against  hn  brother,  who,  being  drawn  into  an  am- 
buscade near  Aquileia,  vras  defeated  and  slain. 
Constans  then  became  jiossessor  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain,  his  remaining  brother  Constantius 
confining  himself  to  the  eastern  share  of  the  em- 
pire. He  made  an  expedition  against  the  Franks, 
whom  he  brought  to  terms  of  agreement;  and  an- 
other against  Sie  Scots,  the  result  of  which,  not 
being  mentioned  by  Ins  panegyrists,  was  probably 
little  to  his  honour.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  prince,  unfit  foi 
the  nares  of  government ;  and  while  he  is  spoken 
of  with  gpreat  disapprobation  and  contempt  oj  the 
heathen  historians,  he  is  praised  by  the  Christian 
only  for  his  seal  for  orthodoxy.  He  patronized  the 
cause  of  the  great  Athanasius,  and  wrote  in  his  fa> 
vour  a  menacing  letter  to  his  brother  Constantius, 
which  might  have  produced  a  religious  war,  had  not: 
the  latter  consented  to  recall  that  archbishop.  Iti 
return  Athanasius  always  mentions  Constans  with 
great  respect,  giving  him  the  title  of  t&e  Bleued. 
The  discontents  excited  in  the  army  by  the  ignoble 
character  of  Constans  at  length  produced  a  rebel- 
lion headed  by  Magnentius,  who  assumed  tbe  purple 
at  Autun.  At  the  news,  Constans,  throwing  off  the 
imperial  robes,  fled  towards  Spain ;  but  before  ho 
could  reach  the  sea-port  where  he  intended  to  em- 
bark, he  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  cavalry  at 
Helena  (now  Elne)  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyren^s,  and 
put  to  death,  A.  D.  350. 

CONSTANS  IL,  emperor  of  the  East,  grandson 
of  Heraclius,  and  son  of  Constantino  III.,  was  raised 
to  the  purple  in  641,  after  the  senate  had  deposed 
the  usurper  Heracleonas  and  his  mother  Martina. 
Constans  was  a  Monothelite,  and  to  his  patronase 
of  this  heresy  the  ecclesiastical  writers  impute  the 
misfortunes  and  crimes  of  his  reign.  In  647  tha 
Saracens  overran  the  imperial  dominions  in  Africa, 
and  afterwards  took  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  The  em- 
peror in  person  was  defeated  by  them  in  a  naval 
engagement,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  in  disguiJie 
to  Constantinople.  He  obtained  some  success  in  a 
war  against  the  Sclavonians ;  and  the  Saracens,  in 
consequence  of  divisions  among  themselves,  made 
peace  with  him,  and  even  consented  to  become  tri- 
butary. The  emperor  had  a  brother,  Theodosius, 
whom,  incited  by  jealousy,  he  compelled  to  take 
deacon's  orders,  but  not  thinking  himself  suffici- 
ently secure  while  Theodosius  lived,  he  soon  after 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  The  execratieni  of 
the  people,  and  his  own  remorse,  however,  severely 
punished  this  fratricide.  He  coidd*  no  longer  bear 
to  reside  in  his  capital ;  and  embarking  for  Greece, 
displayed  the  hatred  which  he  felt,  and  was  con-> 
scions*  he  inspired,  by  spitting  against  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  as  he' left  them.  He  passed  the 
winter  at  Athens,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Sicily, 
continually  haunted  with  the  image  of  his  mniderMl 
brother,  whom  he  thought  he  saw  preeentinR  to  him 
a  cup  of  blood,  and  urging  him  to  drink.  He 
appears  to  have  designed  to  transfer  the  seat  of  em- 
pire to  Syracuse,  but  the  people  of  Constantinople 
preventea  this  intention  by  detaining  his  wife  and 
children.  Constans,  however,  did  not  resign  the 
cares  of  government ;  for  a  war  breaking  out  be- 
tween the  Franks  and  Lombards,  he  thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  for  expelling  the  latter  from  Italy. 
He  accordingly  fitted  out  a  flee^  and  saiUnff  to 
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Tarentum,  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Beneventum. 
But  Grimoald,  its  duke,  after  Kaviug  defeated  the 
Franks,  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  the  em. 

Sror  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to  Naples.  He 
snce  made  a  progress  to  Rome,  which  ho  entered 
with  great  pomp,  having  been  met  at  some  dis- 
tance by  the  Pope  VitaLanus,  and  all  his  clergy, 
in  procession.  The  return  he  made  to  this  mark  of 
respect  was  to  plunder  Rome  of  many  of  its  most 
valuable  ornaments,  which  he  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople. He  then  returned  to  Syracuse,  where  ho 
resided  for  five  years  longer,  oppressing  by  exac- 
tions all  the  people  within  the  influence  of  his  au* 
thority,  and  not  sparing  the  riches  of  the  sacred 
edifices.  At  length  domestic  treason  put  au  end 
to  his  odious  and  unhappy  reign.  As  he  was  using 
the  bath,  a  servant  struck  him  violently  on  the 
head  with  the  vessel  which  contained  the  warm 
water.  He  fell  stunned,  and  was  suffocated.  This 
catastrophe  happened  in  668,  after  Constans  had 
reigned  near  twenty-seven  years. 

CONSTANT  (David),  a  Protestant  divine,  and 
professor  of  theologv  at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland, 
vras  born  at  that  place  in  the  year  1633.  After 
acquiring  a  comjpetent  knowledge  of  the  classics 
and  philosophy,  m  his  native  country,  ho  studied 
theology  at  Herbom  in  Germany;  whence  he  suc- 
cessively resorted  for  further  improvement  to  Gro- 
ningen,  Ley  den,  and  Paris.  lu  the  year  1658  he 
returned  to  Switzerland,  and  was  ordained  minister, 
according  to  the  Calvinistic  form,  and  settled  as 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Copet.  On  a  vacancy  taking 
place  in  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  first  class  in  the 
coUege  of  Lausanne,  he  was  appointed  to  that 
place  by  the  magistrates  of  Berne ;  and  was  after- 
wards made  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  of 
the  Greek  tongue.  About  the  year  1700  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  theology,  which  situation  he 
retained  until  he  had  reached  his  eiehty-ninth  year, 
when  a  successor  was  appointed,  with  the  reversion 
to  Mr.  Constant  of  his  former  salary,  his  rank  in 
the  academy,  and  the  tight,  whenever  convenient 
to  him,  of  giving  his  assistance  and  advice  at  the 
public  meetings  of  that  body.  He  died  in  1733, 
when  turned  of  ninety-five  years  of  age.  Among 
his  works  were;  "An  Abridgment  of  Politics;" 
editions  of  "  Florus ;"  of  Cicero's  treatises  "  De 
Officiis;"  "  De  Senectote ;"  "  De  Amicitia;"  "  On 
the  Passage  through  the  Red  Sea ;"  and  "  Systoma 
cthico-theologicum»  &c.*'  printed  at  Lausanne, 
1695,  4to. 

CONSTANT  (Benjamin).     See  Rbbscqus. 

CONSTANTINE  L  (Flavius  Valeuils  Con- 
STANTiNus),  surnamed  the  Qreat^  first  Christian 
emperor  of  Rome,  the  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus 
by  Helena,  was  bom,  probably  at  NaJssus  in  Dar- 
dania,  about  the  year  274.  His  tall  and  nuble 
figire,  his  dexterity  in  all  manly  exercises,  his  cou- 
rage and  activity,  joined  with  prudence,  temper- 
ance, and  affability,  early  raised  him  to  reputation, 
and  rendered  him  a  favourite  with  the  ai-my  and 
people,  He  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  his 
father  was  created  Cnsar ;  but  this  elevation  of  the 
family  was,  in  some  measure,  counterbalanced  to 
him  by  the  divorce  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  mean 
origin,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  second  wife  of 
Constantius,  who  was  of  imperial  kindred.  Young 
Constantine  remained  in  the  service  of  Dioeletian, 
and  signalizing  his  valour  in  the  wars  of  Egypt 
and  Persia,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  tribune  of 


the  first  -order.  When  Galerios  and 
received  the  title  and  authority  of  Angoati,  C«»- 
stantine  was  excluded  from  the  expected  ramk  of 
CiBsar;  and  finding  himself  endangered  bj  tib* 
suspicions  of  Galerius,  and  at  the  same  time  being 
sent  for  by  his  father,  who  was  in  a  dedining  sxatfe 
of  health,  he  secretly  left  Nicomedia,  aBd  with  in- 
credible diligence  travelled  post  as  far  as  BonlogBe 
in  Gaul ;  where  Constantins  was  preparing  to  cbs- 
bark  for  Britain.  In  this  journey,  it  is  aaid^  that 
Consuntine  caused  all  the  post-horses  to  be  bas- 
struBg  after  he  had  used  them,  in  order  to  prevent 
apursuil.  His  father  died  at  York  in  3U6,  and 
Constantine,  who  was  present,  was  proeUizncd  ea- 
peror  by  the  army.  He  affected  to  resist  thdr 
choice  till  he  should  receive  the  consent  of  Galciin^ 
to  whom  he  wrote  a  respectful  letter  acquainting 
him  with  the  event.  Galerius,  though  much  cxas^ 
peratod,  did  not  choose  to  contest  his  auecession  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  bevoad  the  Alpe^ 
but  conferred  on  him  only  the  title  of  Ceesar,  giving 
the  rank  of  Augustus  to  his  own  favourite  Sevens. 
Constantine  for  some  years  employed  hims^  in 
governing  and  securing  the  dominions  fallen  to  his 
share.  He  repressed  an  incursion  of  the  Franks 
into  Gaul,  and  made  prisoners  of  two  of  the  king3^ 
whom  he  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitiieairr 
of  Treves.  '  He  afterwards  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
penetrating  iutothe  country  of  the  Bructeri,  carried 
fire  and  bword  through  the  whole  region,  sparog 
neither  sex  nor  age.  The  captives  were  onJj  se> 
served  for  the  more  cruel  death  of  the  amphitbeKtre. 
He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  against  a  barbarian 
foe,  the  most  barbarous  kind  of  warfare  waa  allow- 
able. He  employed  his  cares  less  exceptionably  in 
strengthening  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Rhine  vitb 
fortresses  and  a  navy,  and  in  exacting  hostages  (ran 
the  neighbonjiiig  Crerman  tribes.  He  remittsd  pan 
of  the  oppressive  tribute  which  had  been  levied  from 
the  Gauls,  and  studied  to  render  his  subjects  flon- 
rishing.  He  did  not  interfere  in  those  civil  con- 
tentions which  caused  the  death  of  Sevems  ai  llrif, 
and  the  elevation  of  Maxentius;  but  Maziaaian* 
who  had  resumed  the  purple,  wished  to  engage  bun 
in  his  interest,  by  offering  him  his  daughter  Fansta 
in  marriage.  This  union  took  place  with  great 
pomp  at  Aries  in  307 ;  and  Maximian  by  his  aa> 
thority  conferred  the  title  of  Augustas  on  bis  new 
son-in-law.  Whether  Constantine  imitated  his  &> 
ther  in  divorcins  his  former  wife  to  make  room  fiar 
this  splendid  alliance,  or  whether  Minervina  the 
mother  of  Crispus  was  first  deceased,  is  not  known. 
Notwithstanding  this  connexion,  Constantine  pru- 
dently forbore  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  between 
Maximian  and  Galerius,  the  latter  of  whom  invaded 
Italy,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  disgrace. 
Maximian  afterwards  attempted  to  dispossess  his 
own  son,  Maxentius,  of  the  sovereignty ;  and  on  his 
failure,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  his  son-in-law, 
Constantine,  and  again  resigned  the  purple,  and 
affected  to  live  as  a  private  person.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  Constantino,  on  occasion  of  another  incur- 
sion of  the  Franks,  revived  ambitious  project*  in 
tlie  breast  of  the  old  man.  He  again  resumed  the 
purple,  and  seized  on  the  imperial  treasures  at 
Aries.  The  expeditious  return  of  Constantine  oa 
hearing  the  news,  obli^d  him,  however,  to  fly  ts 
Marseilles.  Constantine  followed,  and  made  aa 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  scale  the  waUt  of  the  town. 
It  was  soon  after  surrendered  to  him,  and  Maximisa 
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was  deli?ered  into  hisliaiids.  H  e  did  not  long  survive : 
but  that  he  gave  an  additional  pretext  for  his  death 
by  an  attempt  on  his  son-in-law's  tife,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  his  daughter's  aid,  is  pro- 
bably a  story  invented  to  palliate  Constantine's 
severity.  The  choice  of  his  death  was  the  jolc  fa- 
vour allowed  him,  and  Maximian  terminated  bis 
life  by  strangling  himself;  this  happened  in  310. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  civil  war  oroke  out  be- 
tween the  two  masters  of  the  West,  "Constantine 
and  Maxentiiis.  The  latter,  who  had  added  Africa 
to  bis  domain  of  Italy,  and  whose  character  was  a 
compound  of  debauchery  and  cruelty,  affected  great 
resentment  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  treated 
all  the  statues  and  monuments  of  Gonstantinc 
vithin  his  dominions  with  the  same  indignity  which 
had  been  displayed  towards  those  of  Maximian.  He 
also  openly  avowed  his  pretensions  to  the  monarchy 
of  the  whole  West,  and  made  preparations  for  an 
invasion  of  Gaul.  Constantino,  relyine  on  his  own 
superior  civil  and  military  talents,  and  on  the  se- 
cret hatred  entertained  against  Maxentius  by  most 
df  his  subjects,  resolved  to  anticipate  this  attack. 
With  a  much  inferior,  but  tried  and  well-disciplrned 
army,  he  set  out  on  his  march  from  Gaul  to  Italy. 
It  is  this  period,  A.  D.  312,  that  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters assign  as  the  date  of  Constantine's  converdon 
to  Christianity ;  and  a  splendid  miracle  is  recorded 
as  the  immediate  instrument  of  this  change.  '  Eu- 
sebius,  in  his  life  of  this  emperor,  relates,  that  in 
some  part  of  his  march,  as  the  day  was  declining, 
there  appeared  to  the  sight  of  Constantine,  and  all 
his  arm^,  a  luminous  cross  above  the  sun,  with  this 
inscription.  By  thii  conquer ;  diat  the  emperor,  not 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  this  sign,  Wan  fiir- 
flter  instructed  in  the  ensuing  night  by  a  vision  of 
Christ  himself  bearing  his  cross,  and  directing  him 
to  form  a  similar  standard,  under  which  he  might 
jtBsuredly  march  to  victory ;  and  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  famous  labarum,  afterwards  borne  in 
the  armies  of  Constantine.  But  Eusebius,  who 
^published  this  account  twenty-six  years  after  the 
alleged  event,  neither  particularizes  the  place  of  the 
'apparition,  nor  cites  any  witness  to  it  but  the  testi- 
mony of  the  emperor  himself,  who,  in  a  private  con- 
versation, related  the  circumstance  to  him,  and 
'confirmed  it  by  an  oath.  Nor  do  any  of  the  fEitbers 
'of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  make  the  least 
aUusion  to  this  prodigy  in  their  writings.  Its  evi- 
dence, then,  entirely  depends  upon  the  veracitv  and 
accuracy  6f  Eusebius  and  Constantine,  which  will 
operate  on  different  minds  according  to  the  degree 
of  proof  previously  required  to  substantiate  a  mi- 
raculous relation.  With  respect  to  the  conversion 
of  Constantine,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  gradual 
process.  From  the  beginning  of  his  power  he  pro- 
tected his  Christian  subjects  in  Gaul  from  persecu- 
tion, but  he  was  long  ignorant  of  the  very  elements 
of  their  religion,  and  practised  various  pagan  super- 
•titions.  Constantine  now  passed  the  Alps,  stormed 
Susa,  and  presented  himself  before  Turin,  where 
an  army  under  lieutenants  of  Maxentius  opposed 
Ikim.  This  he  defeated,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Terona,  and  laid  siege  to  it.    Pompeianus,  an  able 

feneral,  endeavoured  to  save  the  city  b^  a  battle, 
ut  he  was  completely  defeated  and  slain  in  the 
-field:  Verona  surrendered,  and  all  the  north  of 
Italy  followed  its  fate.  Constantine  rapidly  marched 
onward  towards  Rome;  whence  his  nval,  at  lencith 
Yottsed  from  his  Tohiptaoua  indolmice,  proeeeded- 


to  the  distance  of  nine  miles,  at  the  head  of  nume- 
rous remaining  troops,  to  meet  him.  llie  bloody  ' 
battle  which  ensued  terminated  rn  the  total  rout  of 
Maxentihs,  who,  Hying  with  the  throng  across  the 
Milvian-bridge  over  tne  Trber,  was  predpitated 
into  the  river  by  the  breaking  of  the  bridge,  and 
drowned.  Constantine  entered  the  capital  in  tri- 
umph, and  the  use  ho  made  of  the  rights  of  con- 
quest was  comparatively  moderate.  He  appears  to 
have  destroyed  the  family  of  his  rival,  who  had  then 
at  least  one  son  living,  and  perhaps  other  de- 
scendants; but  be  resisted  the  demand  of  other 
victims,  whom  th6  Romans  would  gladly  have  sacri- 
ficed to  their  abhorrence  -of  the  late  tyranny.  He 
entirely  broke"  the  band  of  praetorian  guards,  which 
had  so  often  made  and  murdered  emperors ;  and  if 
he  thus  impaired  the  external  -security  of  Rome,  he 

Cromoted  its  internal  tranquillity.  He  recalled  the 
aniahed  and  restored  their  estates,  discouraged  in- 
formers, augmented  the  senate,  embellished  the 
city.-eBtettained  the  people  with  public  spectacles, 
and  made  varioas  useful  regidations.  The  senate, 
from  gratitude,  passed  a  decree  conferring  upon 
him  the  first  ranx  among  the  three  Angnsti  who 
then  governed  the  Roman  world ;  Licinius  and 
Maximin  were  the  other  two.  A  trhraiphal  arch 
was  likewise  erected  in  Rome  to  his  honour,  which 
still  subsists,  and  by  the  poverty  of  its  sculpture 
attests  the  de<iline  into  which  the  fine  arts  were 
now  fiiUen.  Africa  willingly  followed  Italy  in  re- 
cognising the  sovereignty  of  the  conqueror.  After 
a  short  stay  -  at  Rome,  Constantine  proceeded  to 
Milan,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Licinhu, 
with  whom  he  cemented  an  alliance  by  giving  his 
sister  Constantia  in  marriage  to  that  emperor.  From 
this  place  the  two  emperors  jointly  issued  an  edict 
of  general  toleration  in  reli^ous  matters  within 
their  dominions,  the  Utitudmarian  language  of 
which  has  given  some  offence  to  the  orthodox,  who 
are  obli^  to  confess  that  at  this  time  Constantine 
either  did  not  well  understand  the  decided  spirit  of 
Ofaristianily,  iit  carried  too  far  fais  complaisance 
for  his  colleague.  Constantine  was  called  ftrom 
Milan  by  the  advice  of  a  new  attempt  of  the  Franks 
to  cross  the  Rhine.  He  fiew  to  the  spot,  and  havin(^ 
decoyed  the  enemy  into  an  ambuscade,  cut  in  pieces 
a  great  number  of  them,  and  made  many  prisoners, 
whom,  as  before,  he  exposed  to  wild  beasts.  Mean- 
time a  civil  war  arose  between  Maximin  and  Lici- 
nius, which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  former,  and  the  extirpation  of  his  whole  fiunily. 
The  two  remaining  masters  of  the  empire  did  noi 
long  continue  united.  Either  some  unwelcome 
proposals  from  Constantine  of  a  new  d^ision  of 
territories,  or  the  perfidy  of  Licinius  in  favouring  a 
conspiracy  against  his  colleague,  occasioned  an 
enmity  which  broke  out  into  open  war  in  314. 
They  met  at  the  head  of  their  respective  armies  at 
Cibalis  in  Pannonia,  where,  after  a  conflict  which 
lasted  the  whole  day,  Constantine  proved  victoriovlr. 
A  second  battle  at  Mardia  in  Thrace,  though  unde- 
cided in  the  field,  had  a  similar  result.  Licinius 
found  it  necessary  to  treat;  and  he  purchased  peace 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Valens,  whom  he  had  created 
Caesar,  and  the  cession  of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  pal- 
matia,  Macedonia,  aud  Greece.  Two  of  the  sons 
of  Constantine,  and  the  son  of  Licinius,  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Caesars.  This  peace  lasted  eight 
yeaxs,  during  which  die  Roman  empire  recruited 
from  the  ahocki  it  had  tndergone.     Constantitte 
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employed  hiintelf  ia  legislation,  and  passed  a  num- 
ber, ef  laws  which  had  for  their  object  the  reforma- 
tion of -morals  and  improvement  of  police.  His 
son  Crispus,  in  320»  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
signalixed  his  ▼alour  and  conduct  by  several  vic- 
tories over  the  Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and  the  em- 
peror himself  two  years,  afterwards,  fought  against 
the  Goths  and  Sarmatians  in  Pannonia  and  Moesia; 
and  crossinff  the  Danube,  penetrated  into  Dacia, 
and  compelled  the  enemy  to  submit  to  conditions  c^ 
peace  which  he  dictated.  In  323  a  second  war 
ensued  between  Constantino  and  Licinius.  The 
Tatter  emperor  had  long  shown  a  hostile  disposition 
towards  the  Christians  in  his  dominions,  and  had 
thereby  alienated  a  great  number  of  bis  subjects, 
who  looked  to  Conitantine  as  their  patron,  and  the 
head  of  their  religion.  It  seems  probable  that  Con- 
stantine,  relying  on  this  circumstance,  and  on  his 
militarv  superiority,  was  the  aggressor  in  this  quarreL 
With  the  banner  of  the  cros^  and  accomj^ni^  by 
bishops  and  the  other  ministers  of  religion,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  130,000  well-disciplined  men 
a^^ainst  his  rival,  who  awaited  him  near  Adrianople 
with  a  more  numerous,  but  less  warlike,  host  By 
superior  generalship,  Constantino  obtained  a  com- 
plete victorjr.  Licinius  fled  to  Byiantium,  the 
sipge  of  wmch  was  immediately  commenced  by 
Cunstantine;  and  in  the  mean  time  Crispus,  after 
a  fight  of  two  days,  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont. 
Licinius,  despairing  of  the  defence  of  Byzantium, 
withdrew  to  Chalcedon;  and  having  declared  Mar- 
tiuianus,  Csesar,  collected  a  new  army  in  Bithynia. 
Constantino  followed  him ;  and  near  Chrysopolis, 
now  Scutari,  a  second  battle  determined  the  fate  of 
Licinius.  He  fled  to  Nicomedia,  and  there,  through 
the  intercession  of  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Constan- 
tipe,  obtained  a  solemn  promise  of  his  life,  on  con- 
dition of  renouncing  all  claims  to  sovereignty.  He 
met  his  brother-in-law  as  a  private  man,  and  was 
soon  after  sent  into  confinement  at  Thessalonica. 
This  re-uniou  of  the  Roman  empire  under  a  single 
head  took  place  in  324,  thirty-seven  years  after 
Diocletian  had  divided  it  with  Maximian.  Lici- 
nius was  not  long  after  strangled  by  command  of 
Constantino.  A  pretext  for  this  usenil  violation  of 
a  sacred  engagement  was  found  in  a  supposed  trea- 
sonable correspondence;  but  some  even  of  the 
friends  to  the  emperor's  memory  have  called  the 
action  perfidy.  The  life  of  the  young  Licinius  was 
sacrificed  in  326,  and  the  house  of  Constantino  was 
thus  delivered  from  its  only  remaining  rival.  This 
house,  however,  soon  became  the  scene  of  domestic 
tragedies.  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantino  by  his 
first  wife,  a  brave  and  popular  prince,  was  viewed 
by  his  mother-in-law,  Fausta,  as  the  principal  ob- 
stacle to  the  future  greatness  of  her  three  sons. 
She  was  able  to  infuse  suspicions  of  his  loyalty  in 
ttie  jealous  mind  of  his  father ;  and  is  said  also  to 
have  brought  a  charge  against  him  of  a  more  deli- 
cate nature,  that  of  attempting  her  own  chastity. 
What  the  accustttions  precisely  were,  was  sever 
kaowo ;  for,  after  a  short  and  private  examination, 
Crispus  was  sent  under  confinement  to  Pola  in 
Istria,  where  he  was  soon  after  put  to  death,  A.  D. 
3^6.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  lamenting 
the  fate  of  her  grandson,  whom  she  believed  inno- 
cent, resolved  to  revenge  it  upon  the  empress;  and 
»»ie  was  soon  after  convicted  of  an  adulterous  con- 
nexion with  a  slave  of  the  palace.     Her  irritated 


husband,  who  probably  was  also  convinced  that  km 
son  had  been  a  sacrifice  to  her  guilty  artsi,  canacd 
her  to  be  suflfocated  in  the  steam  of  a  hot  batk. 
These  tragical  incidents  aflixed  a  stain  of  cruelty 
on  the  character  of  Constantine;  and  the  contempt 
he  showed  of  the  pagan  rites,  by  refusing  at  a  gnat 
solemnity  to  ascend  the  ca|*ital,  and  offer  the  uaaal 
sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  further  alienated  from  Imatihe 
affections  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  As  be 
had  no  personal  attachment  to  the  ancient  BMtro- 
polis,  he  was  naturally  inclined  by  this  aTersuNi  so 
make  his  residence  ebewhere ;  and  the  ambitioii  ef 
perpetuating  his  name  by  the  foundation  of  a  new 
city,  joined  with  plausible  reasons  for  preferring  a 
different  situation  for  the  seat  of  empire^  were  ac- 
tional motives  to  the  great  undertaking  whi«^  now 
began  to  occupy  him.  Tumin|[  his  views  towards 
the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  the  moat  eligi- 
ble position  of  an  imperial  metropolisi,  he  first 
began  to  build  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancieac 
Ilium;  but  a  more  deliberate  survey  cansed  him  to 
prefer  the  site  of  that  Byzantium  which  he  had 
once  besieged.  The  admirable  beanty  of  this  litna- 
tion,  combined  with  numerous  advantages  for  cam- 
merce,  communication  and  defence,  fixed  his  choice; 
and  be  soon  gave  it  such  an  enlargement  of  cxtea^ 
such  magnificence  of  buildings  and  such  splendoor 
of  decoration,  as  jusUy  entitled  him  to  be  regarded 
as  its  founder,  and  to  distinguish  it  by  its  Greek 
name  of  the  city  of  Cofutantine,  He  also  wished 
to  have  it  called  New  or  Second  Rome;  and  he 
raised  it  to  a  rivalry  with  that  capital  by  equal 

Privileges,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
iw  and  form  of  civil  government  It  was  embel- 
lished at  the  expense  of  all  the  |^rincipal  cities  of 
the  empire.  Statutes  and  exquisite  works  of  an- 
cient art  were  brought  from  all  quarters;  bat  the 
religion  of  the  emperor  would  not  suffer  any  «C 
that  veneration  to  accompany  them  which  bail  so- 
lemnized their  former  scats.  Indeed,  he  took 
effectual  care  that  his  new  metropolis  should  be  a 
Christian  one.  He  converted  the  pagan  tempks 
of  Byzantium  into  churches,  erect^  new  aad 
splendid  religious  edifices,  and  strictly  prohi- 
bited the  performance  of  any  idolatrous  rites 
within  its  precinct.  The  date  of  the  dedication 
of  Constantinople  is  assigned  by  different  an* 
thority  to  the  year  a30  and  331.  In  331  the  pro> 
tection  of  the  Roman  power  was  implored  by  the 
Sarmatians,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  Goths. 
The  interference  of  Constantine  involved  him  in  a 
war  with  the  latter  people,  who  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  laid  waste  the  province  of  Mcesia.     The  ea»- 

geror  himself  marched  against  the  invaders,  bat  the 
ight  of  his  troops  at  first  compelled  him  to  matke  aa 
ignominious  retreat.  The  Roman  airms  were  more 
successful  in  another  action  under  the  conduct  of 
his  eldest  son ;  the  Goths  were  driven  back  across 
the  Rhine,  and  were  comi>eUed  to  agree  to  a  treaty 
advantageous  to  the  empire.  A  large  body  of  the 
Sarmatians  afterwards,  expelled  from  their  settle- 
ments,  was  permitted  to  settle  in  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, and  enrolled  among  the  troops  of  the  em> 
pire.  Though  Constantine  in  his  advanced  years 
indulged  in  imperial  pomp,  and  relaxed  from  the 
severity  of  a  martial  life,  there  seems  no  just  gronad 
for  the  charge  of  sioth  and  effeminacy,  brooght 
against  him  by  his  nephew  Julian.  After  a  youth 
and  manhood  spent  in  the  most  vigorous  action,  il 
was  time  to  enjoy  a  dignified  repose ;  and  he  never 
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seems  to  have  abandoned  that  care  of  the  state 
wrhich  was  the  proper  appendag:e  of  his  high  station. 
The  numerous  laws  and  regulations  which  distin- 
^tti«h  all  the  different  periods  of  his  reign,  attest  his 
continued  attention  to  the  great  business  of  legisla- 
tion. Many  of  these  laws  breathe  the  humane 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Some  of  them  are  too  rigo- 
rous in  their  penalties  against  certain  moral  offences; 
but  it  appears  that  the  lenity  of  the  emperor  re- 
laxed  them  in  the  execution.  He  likewise  new  mo- 
delled the  political  constitution  of  the  empire,  ft 
•w%H  divided  into  four  great  portions,  the  civil  autho- 
rity over  which  was  committed  to  as' many  officers 
caUed  prefects-proetorio.  They  were  subdivided 
into  fourteen  dioceses,  each  of  which  bad  its  lieu- 
tenant or  vicar ;  and  these  comprehended  120  pro- 
▼inces,  each  administered  by  its  prefect.  The 
capitals  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  bad  their 
separate  prefects.  He  likewise  made  a  new  dis- 
tribution of  the  military  force,  and  he  has  been 
blamed  for  weakening  the  empire  by  removing  the 
legions  quartered  at  the  garriaoss  along  the  great 
lioundary  rivers,  and  dispersing  them  through  the 
provinces.  The  spirit  of  his  whole  polic}r,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been,  to  prevent  the  domestic  danger 
trom  powerful  bodies  or  leaders,  by  dividing  and 
anbdividing.  His  religious  leal  found  abundant 
occupation  in  the  study  of  the  Christian  system,  and 
in  unwearied  efforts  to  promote  its  interests.  He 
even  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  public  in- 
structor, and  composed  religious  discourses  and  ad- 
dresses  to  bis  people,  in  which  his  good-will  to  the 
cause  was  more  conspicuous  than  his  theological 
knowledge.  He  was  extremely  desirous  of  attaining 
and  propagating  the  true  faith,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  settled  his  notions  concerning  it;  and  while 
the  orthodox  extol  him  for  the  fervour  with  which 
he  supported  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  they 
lament  that  unsteadiness  which  afterwards  threw 
him  into  the  Arian  party,  and  made  him  the  perse- 
cutor of  Athanasius.  His  general  respect  and  re- 
verence for  bis  episcopal  guides  are  a  favourite  topic 
of  praise  with  his  panegyrists.  From  some  super- 
stitious notions  of  the  expiatory  virtue  of  the  water 
of  baptism,  he  did  not  receive  that  rite  till  he  was 
an  his  death-bed  ;  a  delay,  which,  although  it  throws 
no  suspicion  on  the  reality  of  his  Christian  faith,  yet 
implies  a  hesitation  in  adopting  its  morals.  He 
maintained  to  the  last  the  high  reputation  he  had 
acquired  among  foreign  nations ;  and  ambassadors 
ftrom  Ethiopia,  Persia,  and  the  remote  regions  of 
India,  congratulated  the  prosperity  of  his  govern- 
meot.  A  rebellion  raised  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  by 
one  Calocerus,  was  soon  suppressed;  and  the  em- 
peror celebrated  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his 
reign  in  perfect  tranquillity.  Not  long  alter,  the 
dedine  of  his  health  induced  him  to  retire  to  his 
palace  in  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  air,  and  the  warm  baths.  There,  after  a  short 
iUness,  he  died  in  May  337,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four.  His  remains,  which  were  treated  with  the 
most  reverential  respect,  were  interred  in  the  city 
of  his  foundation.  On  the  most  impartial  estimate, 
Constantino  will  appear  one  of  the  splendid  charac- 
ters in  the  catalogue  of  Roman  emperors.  A  brave 
soldier,  an  able  general,  temperate  in  his  pleasures, 
indefatigable  in  business,  courteous  and  affable, 
liberal  and  magnificent,  he  made  his  way  by  supe- 
rior merit  from  a  pri7ate  condition  to  the  first  mo- 
narchy of  the  world,  and  filled  the  highest  station 


with  adequate  dignity.  He  was  ambitious,  but  in 
his  progress  he  long  seemed  to  have  justice  on  his 
side.  As  he  advanced,  however,  he  became  less 
scrupulous ;  and  the  period  of  his  greatest  prospe- 
rity W8S  that  of  his  greatest  crimes.  His  splendid 
edifices,  and  the  ostentatious  grandeur  of  his  court, 
were  supported  by  heavy  taxes  on  his  people ;  and 
his  old  age  was  charged  with  being  equally  prodigal 
and  rapacious.  Eutropius  has  summed  up  nis  cha- 
racter by  saying,  *'  that  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  he  might  be  compared  to  the  best  princes, 
in  its  conclusion  to  the  indifferent  ones." 

CONSTANTINE  11.,  surnamed  the  Young,  the 
eldest  of  the  three  surviving  sons  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  316,  and  at  an  early  age  was  created 
Cnsar  and  sent  to  hold  his  court  in  Gaul.  At  his 
father*s  death,  in  337,  he  succeeded  to  his  allotted 
portion  of  the  empire,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain, 
and  also  obtained  possession  of  Constantinople,  with 
a  certain  superiority  of  rank  above  the  rest.  During 
a  reign  of  tnree  years  nothing  is  beard  of  him,  ex- 
cept that  he  favoured  Athanasius,  who  had  been  ba- 
nished  into  his  dominions,  and  sent  him  back  to  his 
church.  At  length,  dissatisfied  with  his  proportion 
of  the  spoils  of  his  massacred  kinsmen,  he  urged 
his  brother  Constans  to  yield  him  the  provinces 
of  Africa:  and  finding  himself  amused  by  a  fruit- 
less negotiation,  he  was  led  by  his  impatience  to 
make  an  irruption  into  the  dominions  of  Constans,  by 
way  of  the  Julian  Alps.  He  laid  waste  the  country 
about  Aquileia ;  but  being  decoyed  into  an  ambus- 
cade with  a  few  attendants,  was  surrounded  and 
slain  A.  D.  340.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  prince 
of  great  accomplishments,  and  he  had  gained  glory 
during  his  father's  life  by  his  victories  over  the 
Goths  and  Sarmatians ;  but  his  aggression  of  his 
brother  is  not  to  be  vindicated,  ana  his  fkte  «eems 
to  have  been  unpitied. 

CONSTANTINE  III.,  son  of  the  Emperor  He- 
raclius,  by  Eudoxia,  succeeded  his  father  in  641. 
His  half-brother  Heracleonas  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  empire  by  his  father's  testament, 
and  Martina,  his  mother,  also  assumed  a  share  in 
the  sovereignty;  but  the  Constantinopolitans  in« 
sisted  on  the  sole  ri^ht  of  Constantino  to  the  suc«- 
cession.  He  enjoyed  the  throne,  however,  little 
more  than  three  months,  dying  in  his  thirtieth  year, 
either  from  the  effects  of  an  originally  weak  con« 
stitution,  or  those  of  poison,  supposed  to  have  beeik 
admiuistered  by  his  step-mother. 

CONSTANTINE  IV.,  surnamed  Pogonatut,  or 
the  Bearded^  the  sou  of  Constans  II.,  succeeded  his 
father  in  668.  He  made  an  expedition  to  Sicily, 
in  order  to  punish  his  father's  murderers  there,  and 
depose  the  usurper  whom  they  had  set  up.  In  these 
attempts  he  succeeded ;  and  upon  his  return  to  Con- 
stantinople with  his  beard  grown,  which  was  only 
downy  when  he  left  it,  this  trifling  circumstance 
gave  him  the  appellation  by  which  bo  is  distin- 
guished. A  fancy  taken  by  some  of  his  troops,  that 
his  two  brothers  ought  to  be  admitted  to  an  equal 
share  of  power  with  him,  from  the  example  of  tho 
tbree  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  caused  a  sedition, 
which  he  suppressed  by  the  execution  of  the  muti- 
neers ;  and  on  its  renewal,  he  cut  off  the  noses  of 
his  brothers,  that  the  deformity  might  disqualify 
them  for  the  empire.  The  Saracens  in  his  reign  in- 
vaded Africa,  Sicily,  and  Cilicia;  and  at  length 
laid  siege  to  Constantinople  itself.  They  were  op- 
posed with  courage  and  vigour;  and  though  they 
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niMved  their  attempt  seYenl  snocoitive  yeufythey 
were  finally  obliged  to  reliDoaiBh  it  after  tke  loss  of 
a^reat  number  of  men.  The  Caliph  Moawiyah 
afterwards  made  a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  by  whieh 
several  proyinces  they  had  seized  were  left  to  the 
Saracens,  on  condition  of  their  paying  tribute  for 
them.  The  Bulgarians  next  made  an  irruption  into 
Thrace,  and  having  deliDated  the  emperor's  lieute- 
nants, it  was  thought  necessary  to  purchase  their 
vetreat  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  pension,  and 
the  assignment  of  a  settlement  in  Lower  Mona. 
In  680  an  oecumenical  council,  called  the  sixth,  was 
held  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  heresy  of  the 
Monothelites  was  condemned.  This  prince,  who  Is 
&vourably  spoken  of  as  an  obedient  son  of  the 
church,  but  appears  to  have  possessed  little  courage 
or  abilities,  died  in  685. 

CONSTANTINB  V.,  snmamed  CopmtfmtM,  son 
of  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  was  boRi  in  719, 
and  crowned  in  his  inftmcv.  He  succeeded  his 
&ther  in  752 ;  and  as,  like  him,  he  was  an  enemy 
to  the  worship  of  images,  the  Catholic  church,  which 
has  approved  and  finally  established  that  worship^ 
regards  his  memory  with  the  utmost  detestation. 
Hts  name  of  Copronymus  was  an  opprobrious  appel- 
lation given  him  from  the  circumstance  of  his  de- 
filing the  font  at  his  baptism;  and  the  bigoted 
Greek  hittorians  of  the  time  have  exhausted  their 
invention  in  abtnrd  calumnies  respecting  his  person 
and  character.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  un- 
doubtedly  exercised  much  cruelty  towards  the  party 
which  resisted  his  attempts  for  the  abolition  of 
image-worship,  and  4hat  several  ecclesiastics  were 
put  to  death,  and  others  mutilated,  under  his  perse- 
culion.  Civil  injuries,  indeed,  were  added  to  reU- 
gi<ms  opposition.  Soon  after  his  accession  he 
marched  i^^^ainst  the  Saracens,  who  had  made  an 
irruption  into  Asia.  During  his  Absence,  Artavas- 
des,  his  brother-in-law,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  orthodox  faction,  procured  himself  to  be  de- 
clared emperor,  and  Constantino  to  be  deposed. 
A  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  Constantino,  aicied  bv 
the  Isaurians,  defeated  the  usurper,  and  at  length 
besieged  him  in  Constantinople.  The  capital  was 
comp«iUed  by  famine  to  surrender,  and  Artavasdes 
and  his  son  Nicephorus  were  deprived  of  their  sight 
by  the  victor,  who  severely  punished  all  the  princi- 
pal  promoters  of  the  rebellion.  He  again  made  war 
on  the  Saracens,  entered  Syria,  recovered  several 
places  from  the  enemy,  and  entirely  destroyed  their 
lleet  in  Cypms.  These  advantages,  however,  were 
interrupted  by  earthquakes,  a  pestilence,  and  other 
intestine  calamities.  From  a  successful  expedition 
which  he  afterwairds  made  into  Armenia,  he  was  re- 
called by  an  irruption  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  laid 
waste  the  whole  country  of  Thrace.  The  emperor 
advancing  against  them  received  a  total  defeat,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  reftige  in  his  capital.  On  a 
new  irruptien  of  the  Bulgarians,  he  entirely  cut  off 
the  invaders,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  At  home, 
he  continued  to  display  his  religious  seal  in  violent 
persecutions  of  the  image-worshippers;  and  finding 
the  monks  constant  supporters  of  this  superstition, 
he  dissolved  their  communities,  confiscated  their 
properU,  and  abolished  the  profession.  As  he  was 
proceeding  to  a  new  -expedition  against  the  Bulga- 
rians, he  was  seised  with  a  fever,  and  died  at 
Strongylum  in  775. 

CONST ANTINE  VI.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Leo 
IV.,  by  Irene,  an  Athenian,  was  bom  in  770,  and 


at  five  years  of  age  was  aswdated  in  tka  miiple  vilk 
his  father.  At  Leo's  death,  in  780,  CottsUntne 
succeeded  under  the  guardianship  of  kia  molWr. 
She  was  able  and  ambitious,  and  kept  ber  eoa  as 
leog  as  possible  in  a  stale  of  nonage,  while  she  ad- 
ministered public  a&irs  with  sovereign  wUhorily. 
The  contests  for  power  between  the  naoiher  and  sob 
form  the  principal  -events  of  this  rei^*  A  conspi- 
racy soon  nfter  his  accessioi^  to  raise  oie  asde  Nice- 
phorus to  the  empire  in  his  stead,  wsis  quelled  by 
the  vigilance  of  Irene,  who  <Aligod  all  the  bmhcfs 
of  the  late  emperor  to  enter  into  holy  owden,  U 
had  been  designed  'to  marry  Cooatn&tine  to  a 
daughter  of  Charlemagne;. but  it  suited  tke  po- 

Sses  of  his  mother  better  to  give  khn  Sag  wife 
ary,  an  Armenian  of  private  condition.  Whca 
the  emperor  arrived  at  maturity,  some  of  his  fovoMf- 
ites  persuaded  him  to  throw  of  the  mntemal  yoke. 
She  was,  however,  informed  of  the  intention,  aad 
prevented  its  execution  by  the  banisbment  of  lie 
conspirators ;  and  with  her  own  handa  she  inflicted 
chastisement  en  her  nndutiftil  son :  abe  aftervatds 
exacted  ftom  the  senate  and  soldiery,  sui  oath  ef 
fidelity  to  herself  exdnsively:  but  soaae  AraKnian 
legions  reftised  compliance^  and,  joined  by  tl.e  rest. 
declared  Constantine  their  sole  aoveteig^  Upon 
this  change,  he  assumed  the  government,  pent  his 
mother's  prime-minister  into  exile,  smd  punished 
her  other  nvourites.  Irene  herself  was  recpoctfaHy 
dismissed  to  a  private  life  at  one  of  her  palaces. 
Her  artful  conduct,  however,  together  with  a  Bul- 
garian invaiion,  caused  her  to  be  recaUed  to  oowt, 
'  and  restored  to  a  degree  of  authorit}'.  Th  e  enkpeier 
was  defeated  by  the  vulgarians;  after  which  mosfor- 
tune,  being  led  to  suspect  a  new  insarrection  ia 
favour  of  Kicephorus,  he  caused  hia  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  and  the  tongues  of  his  four  brothers  to  be  am- 
putated. They  were  exiled  to  Athens,  vherc^  on 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  for  their  deliverance,  they 
were  put  to  death.  Irene  afterwards  had  the  an  to 
engage  her  son  to  break  and  disperse  the  Araaeaiaa 
legions,  on  occasion  of  a  mutiny.  He  next  uffeadcd 
the  clergy  and  people  by  divorcing  his  wife,  and 
marrying  one  of  her  attendants.  Some  success 
against  the  Saracens  and  Bulgarians  suspended  for 
a  time  the  effects  of  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Irene 
for  deposing  him.  At  length,  becoming  sospirioBs 
of  his  danger,  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  ts 
the  provinces,  but  he  was  seised  on  the  Asiatic 
'  shore,  and  carried  to  the  palace.  Thore,  in  the  veiy 
chamber  in  which  he  was  bom,  the  emissaries  of  fan 
unnatural  mother  assaulted  him  in  his  sleep,  and 
plunged  their  daggers  into  his  eyes.  This  catas- 
trophe happened  in  792.  He  survived  many  years 
in  obscurity,  and  Irene  ascended  the  throne  in  his 
stead.  With  him  ended  the  line  of  Leo  the  Isinrias. 
CONSTANTINE  VII.,  snmamed  Parpkymyemi. 
hu,  or  bom  in  the  pumle,  was  the  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Leo  VL  by  Zoe,  fint  his  concubine^  and  after- 
wards his  wife.  At  the  death  of  his  uncle  Alexan- 
der, Jn  912,  Toung  Constantine,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
was  declared  emperor,  under  the  tutelaf^  of  his 
mother  and  a  council  of  recency.  Qnanrela  anosg 
the  regents,  and  wars  with  tiie  ^ulaarians,  occupied 
his  minority ;  and  at  length,  in  919,  Romanus  Le- 
capenus,  a  successful  general,  sot  possession  of  the 
emperor's  person,  percu?ded  him  to  marry  hia 
daughter,  and  confined  Zoe  to  a  monastery.  He 
then  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  the  fiiU  im- 
perial authority,  in  which  he  successively 
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%M  three  sons,  demding  Oonttaiitioe  to  the  fifth 
:^Bk  among  thetitolar  princes.  With  unueoftl  cle* 
aency,  however*  he  suflbred  hhn  to  live  unmolested ; 
Li»d  the  time  of  Constantine  was  speot  in  study,  and 
In  the  practice  of  music  and  painting.  At  length, 
Elomanus  was  deposed  by  his  own  sons,  Constantine 
Cealled  the  VIII.)  and  Stephen;  bat  thev  them- 
i^lves  soon  after,  by  the  coutritance  of  their  sister 
Ehe  empress,  and  the  adherents  of  the  imperial  house, 
ir«re  seize(^  and  sent  to  the  same  monastery  in 
irbich  they  had  confined  their  father.  Constantine^ 
hi  745,  recorered  his  oririnal  rights  as  sole  em- 
perox ;  but  his  habits  of  sloth  and  indnlgence  pre- 
vented  him  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  govern* 
inenty  which  he  intmsted  to  his  wife  Helena,  and 
hf«  favoarite  Basil.  He  took  pains,  however,  in  the 
Inet  ruction  of  his  son  Romanus,  for  whose  use  he 
drew  up  various  treatises,  some  of  which  have  come 
down  to  our  times.'  His  generals^  Phocas  and  his 
sons  Leo  and  Nicepfaorus,  fought  with  various  sue- 
ceae  against  the  Saracens ;  but  one  of  his  chamber- 
tains  whom  he  sent  to  command  in  Crete,  was  totailj 
defeated  by  them.  Romanus  imtMtient  to  reign,  is 
charged  with  attempting  to  poison  his  father,  who 
fortunately  happened  to  spill  the  greatest  part  of  the 
potioc,  yet  drank  enough  to  bring  his  Kfe  into  dan. 
Rer.  In  the  ,same  year,  959,  however,  either  from 
tbe  effects  of  poison  or  disease,  he  died  at  Constan- 
tinople, to  the  great  regret  of  his  subjects,  who 
were  much  attached  to  him.  The  works  composed 
by  this  emperor,  or  collected  by  his  orders,  are, 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  and 
Palace  of  Constantinople ;"  *'  An  Account  of  the 
Themes  or  Provinces  in  Europe  and  Asia  ;'*  "  A 
System  of  Tactics ;"  **  An  Account  of  the  Policy  of 
the  Imperial  Court,  with  Respect  to  Foreign  If  a- 
tiODs;'*  "Basilics,  or  the  Code  and  Pandects  of 
Greek  Law ;"  "  Geoponics,  or  the  Art  of  Agricul- 
ture;" and  "Historical  Collections."  Though 
acme  of  these  are  valuable  as  records  of  die  times, 
yet  on  the  whole  they  are  trifling  and  defective, 
void  of  all  originality,  and  poor  in  style  and  method. 
CONSTANTINE  IX.,  son  of  the  Bmperor  R». 


b^Theophano,  succeeded  to  the  empire  hi 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Basil  II.,  on  the  death 
of  John  Zimisces,  in  976.  But  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  the  b'fe  of  Basil,  the  title,  without  the  autno- 
rity,  of  emperor,  was  alone  possessed  by  Constsr.' 
tine.  After  the  death  of  Basil  he  reigned  three 
years,  which  he  spent  in  indolence  and  amusement, 
delegating  to  his  favourites  all  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, and  regardless  of  the  oppression  of  his  people. 
He  ended  his  inglorious  life  in  1028,  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 

CONSTANTINE  X.,  somamed  Mwomaehui,  or 
the  Gladiator,  a  Greek  of  noble  extraction  and 
comely  presence,  was  recalled  from  exile  in  Lesbos 
at  tbe  deposition  of  the  Emperor  Michael  V.,  was 
married  to  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  Constantine  IX., 
then  the  widow  of  two  emperors,  and  was  raised  to 
the  throne  in  1042.  He  brought  with  him  a  fair 
widow,  the  sister  of  Romanus  Selerus,  whom  he 
made  his  declared  concubine,  with  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta ;  and  Zoe,  who  was  advanced  in  years,  con- 
sented to  this  kind  of  partnership.  Constantine's 
reisn  was  disturbed  by  various  revolts,  in  which  he  i 
had  the  good  fortune  to  remain  victor,  thouffb  one  \ 
of  the  rebels,  Leo  Tomitins,  besieged  him  in  his  ra- 1 
pita].  He  had  also  some  success  against  foreign 
eaeaues ;  but  his  indolence  or  avarice  gave  oppor- 1 


tunity  to  the  Turks,  then  a  new  (be  to  the  empire, 
to  gain  a  footing  in  Lesser  Asia.  He  died 'in  1054. 
CONSTANTINE  XL,  named  Dueoi,  of  a  neUe 
Gseek  fiunily,  was  -  chosen  bv  the  Emperor  Itaaa 
Comnenus  at  his  voluntary  alidicatioa  in  1059,  as 
the  fittest  person  to  succeed  him.  Constantine  had 
obtained  reputation  as  an  orator  and  a  judge,  hut 
he  was  by  ao  means  qualified  to  govern  an  empirs^ 
then  threatened  by  numerous  baniarian  foes.  He 
governed  at  home  with  wmity  and  modemtion ;  hut 
his  avarice  having  induced  him  to  neglect  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  garrisons  on  the  frontier,  a  hodyef 
the  Uxians,  a  peeple  of  Scythia,  eonsisting  of 
500,000  peiBOBs,  passed  the  Danube,  and  laid  waste 
the  country.  The^  penetrated  even  into  Greece^ 
and  defeated  the  nnperial  generals  who  had  been 
sent  against  Uiem.    The  emperor  in  vain  offered  to 


bat  at  length  a  great  part  of  the  host  were 


Dute ;  bat  at  length  a  great  part  ( 
destroyed  by  the  phnuo,  and  the 
ort  in  aicces  by  the  Bulgarians.    1 


purchase  peace  of  them  by  rich  pmsenta  and  a  tri- 
bute; r -  .    . 

pieces  by  t&e  Salgarians.  Several  cities  of 
the  empire  were  much  injured  by  an  earthquaka 
during  this  disastrous  reign.  Constantine  Ducas^ 
whose  great  care  was  to  secure  the  suocessicn  to  his 
three  sons,  died  in  1067,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  One 
of  his  eons  ranks  in  the  imperial  catalogue  as  Con. 
sTANTiifs  Xill.,  though  he  enjoved  no  more  than 
the  title  under  his  elder  brother  Michael. 

CONSTANTINE  XIII.,  son  of  the  Emparof 
Manuel  Palawlogus,  succeeded  his  brother  John  in 
144B,  at  a  period  when  the  eastern  empire  ««# 
almost  reduced  to  the  Umits  of  the  capital.  His 
second  brother,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  in  hb 
abstfUce,  was  obliged  to  resign  to  him,  and  to  be 


contented  with  a  settlement  in  the  Morea. 
sttatine,  who  wasted  the  small  remaining  resennaas 
of  his  dominion  in  imperial  ostentation,  soon  IsumI 
himself  threatened  with  the  hostility  of  his  potent 
neighbour,  Suhan  Mahomet,  who  erected  a  fortress 
on  the  Bospborus,  which  was  justly  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  his  intentions  against  Constsntinople. 
He  eagerly  seiied  the  first  oceasion  of  a  qumial, 
and  the  iatel  siese  of  the  capital  was  fomrad  in  14&3. 
Constantine,  who  gallantly  determined  to  resist  to 
the  last,  and  share  the  fate  of  his  people,  applied  to 
the  Christian  princes  of  the  West  for  succour,  an^ 
as  his  brother  John  had  renounced  the  unien  he- 
twwn  the  Greek  and  Latin  churehes,  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  Pope  Nidioks  V.,  with  assurancea 
of  his  sphritual  obedience.  Cardinal  Isidore  was  i» 
consequence  sent  as  the  Papal  legate  to  renew  and 
confirm  the  union ;  but  such  were  the  religious  pre- 
judices of  the  Greeks,  that  in  their  utmost  danger 
and  distress  they  expressed  abhorrence  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  tbe  cmperar  became  unpopular  from  pro- 
moting it.  Tbe  aid  he  obteined  was  small  and 
tardy,  and  the  Turkish  arms  soon  encompassed  the 
city  close  to  its  walls.  Constantine  in  this  extre- 
mity  fulfilled  the  part  of  a  hero.  When  the  final 
assault  was  prepared,  he  took  leave  of  his  people  in 
a  pathetic  speech,  received  the  sacrament  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  repaired  to  the  walls. 
Alter  exertinff  every  duty  of  a  general  and  a  soldier, 
be  was  overwhelmed  in  the  storm  of  war,  and  was 
either  killed  on  the  spot  where  be  stood,  or  trampled 
by  the  press  of  the  flying  multitude.  This  final  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  Greek  empire  and  emperor  hap- 
pened  on  May  29,  1453^  the  fifty-eighth  day  of 
the  siege. 
CONSTANTINE  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  mounted 
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the  tliiODe  in  450.  He  was  cruel  and  oppreeshe, 
and  a  revolt  against  ham  was  only  prevented  b^  a 
patriotic  nobleman,  Dngal  of  Gailowair.  Nothing 
remarkable  occurred  in  the  reign  of  uonstantine, 
who  died  in  479,  and  was  succeMed  by  Congal. 

CONSTANTINB  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  sue 
eeeded  his  brother  Donald  in  858.  He  was  a  prince 
of  courage  and  ability,  and  reformed  the  ecdesias- 
ticai  and  military  state  of  his  kingdom  with  great 
success.  In  an  invasion  of  the  Danes,  in  87^  he 
was  victorious,  but  lost  his  life  by  his  impetuosity. 
^— CoNSTANTiNB  III.  succceded  Donald  Y.  in  903, 
and  abdicated  his  throne  in  943,  after  he  had  been 
dofeated  by  the  Bnglish,  and  lost  the  provinces  of 
Ciunberlaod  and  Westmoreland.  He  died  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew.*— Constantinb  IV.  came 
to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Kenneth  III.,  to  the 
nrejudice  of  that  monarch's  son,  Milcolumbus,  who, 
Aowever,  made  no  attempt  to  recover  his  rights. 
But  his  natural  brother,  Kenneth,  attacking  Con* 
stantine  in  1003,  defeated  and  slew  him,  ^ter  he 
had  reigned  a  year  and  a  halfl 

CONSTANTINB  {Du  Bbaganza,  don),  prince 
of  the  blood- ro^al  of  Portugal,  was  viceroy  of  the 
Indies  in  the  reign  of  Sebastian.  He  reduced  Cey- 
km  and  other  isunds,  and  made  them  tributary  to 
Portugal  His  government  was  upon  the  whole 
marked  by  moderation  and  justice.  He  returned  to 
Portngal  in  1561,  and  died  there  shortly  afterwards. 

CONSTANTINB  (Flavius  Julius^  was  a 
private  soldier  in  the  legions  of  Britain,  wnen,  upon 
their  revolt  from  the  Bmperor  Honorius,  in  407,  he 
was  raised  to  the  purple,  merely  on  account  of  his 
Bome.  Immediately  after  his  elevation  he  passed 
over  into  Ckiul  with  all  the  forces  ho  could  assemble, 
and  made  himself  master  of  that  countrv.  He  next, 
by  means  of  his  General  Gerontius,  ana  his  own  son 
Ck>nstans,  whom  he  had  caused  to  ^uit  the  moi^Mtic 
Hfe,  reduced  Spain,  after  vanquishmg  four  brothers 
of  the  Theodosian  family,  the  kinsmen  of  Honorius. 
He  conferred  upon  Constans  the  title  of  Augustus, 
and  compelled  the  weak  emperor  to  acknowledge 
his  own  right  to  a  partneiship  in  the  empire.  Con- 
staatine  fixed  his  throne  at  Aries ;  and  when  the 
Goths  under  Alaric  had  taken  possession  of  Italy, 
he  marched  as  far  as  the  Po,  on  the  pretence  of  ef- 
fiscting  its  deliverance,  though  probably  to  share  in 
the  sppiL  In  the  mean  time,  however,  his  general, 
Gerontius,  revolted  in  Spain,  and  declared  one 
Maziraus  emperor;  and  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  he 
besieged  Constans  in  Vienne,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  put  him  to  death.  He  then  advanced  to  Aries, 
and  closely  invested  the  city,  whither  Constantine 
had  returned  in  haste  from  his  Italian  expedition. 
But  both  parties  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
an  imperial  arrov  under  Coustantius,  a  successful 
general,  faithfully  attached  to  Honorius.  Geron- 
tius abandoned  by  his  troops,  fled  to  the  borders  of 
Spain,  where  he  lost  his  life.  Constantine  obtained 
assistance  from  Bdobic,  a  general  of  the  Franks, 
who  raised  a  numerous  army  of  barbarians  for  his 
relief.  This,  however,  was  defeated  by  Constaotius, 
and  the  siege  of  Aries  was  resumed.  Constantine, 
now  despairing  of  further  succour,  made  offers  of 
surrender,  upon  promise  of  personal  security  for 
himself  and  his  son  Julian.  The  terms  were  granted ; 
and  Constantine,  having  divested  himself  of  the 
Purple,  and  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  character,  de- 
liveredup  the  city.  He  was  sent  into  Italy,  where, 
w  vIoUtion  of  the  agreement,  be  and  his  ton  were 


put  to  death  by  the  emperor's  orders^  in  retnliaSiBfli, 
it  was  said,  for  a  similsir  breach  of  faitk  by  Coniti». 
tine,  in  putting  to  death  two  of  the  conaana  of  H*. 
norius.    This  event  happened  in  411. 

CONSTANTINB,  Pope,  a  naUve  of  Syiio,  was 
raised  to  the  Roman  see  in  the  year  706,  aadhdd 
it  rather  more  than  seven  years.  Me  is  BBnek  com- 
mended  for  his  charity  to  the  poor ;  boi  of  bis  otkv 
virtues,  if  such  he  possessed,  we  fiod  no  aacntiaa 
made  by  his  historians.  Of  his  ambition  he  aSbnkd 
ample  proof^  by  the  measures  which  he  took  to  c»> 
gage  the  agency  of  the  tyrant  Justinian,  in  mky^ 
gating  the  independent  see  of  Ravenna  to  the  jAm 
of  Rome. 

CONSTANTINE,  Pope,  oranUpopc;  wrae  alacsd 
on  the  pontifical  throne  on  the  deaih  of  Paal  L,  ia 
the  year  767,  by  the  intrigues  and  arms  of  his  brotW 
Toto,  duke  of  Nepi,  in  Tuscany.  When  the  Ra- 
mon see  became  vacant,  he  was  only  a  layassn; 
but,  by  the  influence  of  his  brother,  was  ordained, 
consecrated  a  bishop,  and  enthroned,  withaa  the 
space  of  a  few  days.  His  honours,  however,  wete 
not  of  long  duration;  for  some  of  the  principal  «(• 
ficers  of  the  Papal  see,  either  exasperated  by  tbeir 
loss  of  power,  or  indignant  at  such  an  ancanoaical 
usurpation,  concerted  an  insurrection  in  which  bis 
protector  lost  his  life,  and  which  led  to  his  deposi- 
tion from  his  dignity,  after  he  had  enjoyed  it  little 
more  than  one  year.  Under  the  ^ntifieate  of  the 
new  pope,  he  was  exposed  to  the  insults  smd  cnsl 
treatment  of  an  infuriated  populace,  deprived  el  his 
sight,  and  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  m  a  monas- 
tery for  life. 

CONSTANTINB,  abbot  of  St.  Symphorieo.  at 
Mets,  in  the  eleventh  century,  has  his  name  in- 
serted in  the  "  History  of  French  LiterataJ^a^"  ea 
account  of  his  being  the  author  of  "  The  Life  of 
Adalberon  IL,"  bishop  of  that  citv,  which  has  been 
published  by  Father  Labbe,  in  the  first  Tolvme  of 
his  "  BibUotheca  Nova." 

CONSTANTINB  (Acsopolita  LogothbvbsX 
a  Greek  monk,  was  di^ngnished  by  his  writings  ia 
the  thirteenth  century,  against  John  Veccos,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  who  was  an  adTocaic  fiw 
the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churcheo. 

CONSTANTINB,  sumamed  the  Afrieam^  a  leats- 
ed  man  and  medical  writer  of  the  eleventh  centary^ 
was  a  native  of  Carthap^e.  He  resided  lonir  at  Ba- 
bylon, where  he  acquired  a  great  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  other  oriental  langua^es^  and 
was  instructed  in  medicine  and  other  sciences.  Re* 
turning  to  Carthage,  after  an  absence  of  thirty. 
nine  years,  his  extraordinary  learning  rendered  him 
suspected  to  his  countrymen,  whose  designs  aeaiast 
his  life  obliged  him  to  escape  secretly  to  Salerno. 
He  was  there  knuwn,  and  recommended  to  the  no. 
tice  of  Duke  Robert ;  but  he  preferred  to  court  fo> 
vour  a  quiet  retreat  from  the  world ;  and  enletiag 
into  the  religious  order  of  St.  Beoedict,  at  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Agatha  in  Averea,  employed  hiaaaetf 
in  composing  those  medical  woriu  which  have  per^ 
petuated  his  name.  He  died  in  1087.  Of  his 
works,  many  are  translations  or  collections  from 
the  Arabian  writers,  and  none  appear  the  lesuk  of 
his  own  experience.  They  were  published  at  BasiL 
in  1536  and  1539,  folio. 

CONSTANTINE,  ds  MedieU,  a  descendant  oT 
the  illustrious  house  indicated  by  his  samaiaey  aad 
bishop  of  Orvieto,  was  bom  at  Florence,  towarth 
the  b.«ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.     He  wai 
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a  member  of  the  Dominicaa  order  of  preaching 
Friars,  aod  acquired  much  celebrity  by  his  pulpit  ta^ 
lenta,  and  by  his  adroitness  in  illustrating  obscure 
■ubjecte  in  Catholic  theology.  After  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  was  appointed  legate 
from  Pope  Alexander  iV.,  to  Theodoric  Lascans, 
the  Grecian  emperor,  with  the  design  of  promoting 
aa  union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ; 
or  rather  of  persuading  the  emperor  and  his  clergy 
to  submit  to  the  Roman  see.  That  prince  however, 
under  the  pretence  of  being  obliged  to  place  him- 
bb\X  at  the  head  of  his  armies  against  the  Bulga- 
riansy  caused  him  to  be  civilly  detained  in  his  pro- 
grems,  when  he  had  arrived  at  Berea,  in  Macedo- 
nisy  where,  or  in  some  neighbouring  jNirt  of  Greece, 
he  died  in  the  year  1257.  Constantino  was  the  au- 
thor of  **  The  Life  of  St.  Dominic ;"  of  **  Additions 
to  the  Chronicle  of  Jourdan  of  Saxony  ;*'  and,  ac- 
Goniin^  to  some  writers,  of  the  *'  Office  '*  in  honour 
of  their  founder,  which  the  Dominican  monks  are 
accustomed  to  chant  on  his  festivaL 

CONSTANTINE,  M^Uteniota,  contemporary 
with  Conitanttns  Acropoiita  hogotiietet,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Veccus,  employed  himself  in  the  defence 
of  that  patriarch  against  bis  antagonist.  He  left 
behind  aim  two  treatises ;  one  *'  On  the  Union  of 
the  Ghreeks  and  Latins;"  the  other  "On  the  Pro- 
cession  of  the  Holy  Spirit;"  which  are  preserved 
br  Allatius  in  the  second  volume  of  Orthodox 
Greece. 

CONSTANTINE  (Robert),  a  physician  and 
man  of  learning,  was  a  native  of  Caen  in  Normandy, 
and  for  some  time  taught  the  belles-lettres  in  its 
university.  He  resided  some  time  with  Julius  Casar 
Scaliger,  and  published  a  part  of  that  critic's  "  Com- 
mentAries  on  Theophrastus."  De  Thou  attributes  to 
Constantine  a  life  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  103 
-  years  ;  but  another  account  abridges  it  to  75.  His 
principal  work  is  his  *' Lexicon  Gneco-Latinum," 
^rst  published  at  Geneva  in  1562,  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  and  an  improved  edition  in  1592. 

CONST ANTIUS  CHLORUS  (Flavius  Valk- 
Rius),  a  partner  in  the  Roman  empire,  was  the  son 
of  Eutropius,  a  Dardanian  noble,  by  a  niece  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  11.  He  learned  the  art  of  war 
in  service  under  the  Emperors  Aurelian  and  Probus, 
and  seems,  during  the  life  of  the  first  of  these,  to 
have  attained  to  a  considerable  command,  as  a  vic- 
tory obtained  over  a  German  nation  in  274  is  attri- 
buted to  his  conduct.  Under  the  Emperor  Carus, 
in  282  or  283,  he  was  made  governor  of  Dalmatia, 
and  when  it  was  thought  advisable  by  the  Empe- 
rors Diocletian  and  Maximian  to  associate  two 
Cnsars  in  the  cares  of  government,  Constantius  and 
Galerius  were  appointed,  in  29!2,  to  the  important 
charge.  Constantius  was  particularly  jotued  by 
adoption  to  Maximian,  whose  daughter-in-law  Theo- 
dora be  was  obliged  to  marry,  after  divorcing 
Helena,  the  mother  of  his  renowned  son  Constan- 
tine. To  Constantius  were  assigned  the  provinces 
of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  perhaps  of  Spain.  He  soon 
found  employment  from  the  revolt  of  Caraasius, 
who  bad  assumed  the  imperial  authority  in  Britain, 
and  had  established  his  power  by  his  vigour  and 
abilities.  Constantius  began  the  war  by  an  enter- 
priiie  against  Boulogne,  of  which  port  the  British 
emperor  had  taken  possession.  By  means  of  a 
mole  raised  across  the  harbour,  he  obliged  this  town 
to  surrender,  and  with  it  a  considerable  part  of  the 
naval  strength  of  Caraasius  fell  into  his  hands. 


While  Constantius  was  making  preparationa  for  an 
invasion  of  Britain,  he  employed  his  arms  in  ex- 
pelling the  Franks  from  the  country  of  the  Bata- 
vians,  and  strensthening  the  German  frontier.  He 
also  repeopled  the  city  of  Autun,  and  restored  it  t» 
its  former  splendour.  Before  his  preparations  were 
finished,  receiving  intelligence  from  Britain  that 
AUectus  had  succeeded  to  the  power  there,  by  the 
murder  of  his  master  Caransins,  he,  in  296  set  sail 
for  that  country,  having  divided  his  fleet  into  twa 
squadrons,  one  of  which  he  commanded  hiaaself, 
while  the  other  was  intrusted  to  the  prefect  Ascle- 
piodatus.  The  latter  first  reached  the  island,  having^ 
escaped  the  fleet  of  AUectus  by  favour  of  a  thick 
fog ;  and  the  usurper  being  thereby  drawn  to  the 
western  part  of  the  coast,  where  he  was  soon  de- 
feated and  killed,  Constaotius  was  enabled  to  land 
withont  opposition  on  the  Kentish  shore.  The  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  island  immediately  followed, 
and  Constentius  had  only  occasion  to  display  his 
political  abilities  in  restoring  regular  ffovernment, 
and  his  clemency  in  overlooking  past  offences.  Re» 
turning  to  Gaiu,  he  obteined  further  suceesses 
against  the  Franks  and  other  German  tribes,  whom 
he  pursued  into  their  own  country.  He  governed 
his  people  with  mildnees,  and  was  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  oppress  them  with  taxes;  whence  hte 
treasury  was  slenderly  furnished:  but  in  the  aflbo- 
tion  and  prosperity  of  his  subjecte  he  possessed  • 
fund  on  which  he  could  rely  upon  any  emergence. 
His  court  was  distinguished  from  that  of  his  part* 
ners  by  simplicity  and  frugality;  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  he  was  even  obliged  to  borrow  a  service  of  plate 
when  he  gave  an  entertainment  Averse  by  temper 
from  persecution,  and  personally  esteeming  the 
Christians,  many  of  whom  filled  the  principal  offlcea 
in  his  palace,  he  shielded  them  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  severities  exercised  by  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  and  when  he  rose  to  the  supreme  station 
of  Attgustos,  the  persecution  entirely  ceased  in  hia 
provinces.  That  event  took  place  in  305,  when 
Constantius  and  Galerius  became  the  two  Augosti« 
on  the  resignation  of  their  predecessors;  and 
Maximin  and  Severus  were  created  Casars.  Con- 
stentius still  retained  under  his  peculiar  govern- 
ment the  provinces  he  before  ruled,  leaving  the 
rest  in  his  moiety  to  Severus.  Finding  hishealth 
decline,  he  sent  for  his  son  Constantine  to  join  him 
at  Boulogne,  and  with  him  took  a  voyage  into  Bri- 
tain, where  the  Picts  had  made  an  incursion  into 
the  northern  part  of  the  Roman  province.  He 
easily  repelled  them,  and  died  at  York  in*  306,  de- 
claring Constantine,  Ciesar. 

CONSTANTIUS  IL  (Flavius  JuliusV  a  se. 
cond  son  of  the  Empero''  Constentine,  by  Fausia, 
was  bom  at  Sirmium  in  317.  He  was  declared 
CsBsar  in  his  childhood;  and  when  he  grew  up  the< 
care  of  the  East  was  committed  to  him.  At  his  fa-  • 
ther's  death,  in  337,  he  repaired,  the  first  of  tho 
brothers,  to  ConsUntinople,  where  a  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  by  the  soldiery  to  exclude  from  the 
succession  any  of  the  collateral  kindred  of  the  de- 
ceased emperor,  and  to  admit  his  three  sons  alone,  • 
Constentius,  by  a  solemn  oath,  assured  to  his  kins- 
men the  safety  of  their  lives ;  but  he  is  accused  of 
secretly  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  against 
them,  and  of  making  use  for  this  purpose  of  a  forved 
testement,  in  which  his  £Either  affirmed  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  brothers,  and  conjured  hia 
sons  to  revenge  his  death.    It  is  certain,  at  lowt» 
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that  CopiUntuw  did  ii«t .  interpoie  to  |«evMit  the 
shocking  matMcre  which  foUowsd,  in  which-  hk  two 
uBcl«0  (the  daughter  of  one  of  whom  he  had  nutr- 
ried)  and  seven  of  hij  couf  ins  weve  put  to  death. 
Of  this  numerous  msad  flouriehiDg  fawly,  Galins 
and  Julian  tilone,  the  soba  of  iauns  OoMtantias 
were  saved.  The  thvee  imperial  ^rothen  had  an 
ioferview  in  Panaonia  in  338,  «t  whteh  they  made 
a  new  division  ef  the  empire ;  and  Aeia,  dyvia, 
Egypt,  and  Tfasace,  were  mllotted  to  Constautiue. 
3e  was  soon  involved  in  a  war  wiUi  Bmot,  king  of 
Persia,  who  made  an  incOKvion  into  llleBopeCamia, 
and  laid  sioge  to  Nisilas.  Constontios  marctod  to 
its  relief;  and  in  the  long  war  wkioh  ensued,  Many 
"     '    •    '  '  "     '  "rto  thediittl- 


bloody  battles  were  longfat, 
vaAtage  of  the  Ilomans.    While  ConMantittv  was 
etagaged  in  the  Penrian  war,  a  civil  War  brake  ont 
between  his  two  brothers,  in  which  Comtantihte  II. 
IcM  his  life ;  aad  tea  years  afterwards  the  survivor, 
(yoostans,  was  pat  to  death  in  the  rwoh  of  Mag- 
nenUns.    This  usurper,  together  with  an  aged  ge> 
nend  V«tranio,  assumed  the  purple  in  350,  aud 
toekpoasession  of  all  thewestera  part  of  the  empire. 
Geostantans    tefiised  to  acknowledge  them;  and 
Ihaviag  the  eare .of  the  East  to  his  lientemiiiCs  and 
his  nephew  GaUns,  he  marched  with  a  powerful 
anay  against  them.    By  oolicy  he  detanied  Ve- 
tsaaio  ton  the  cause  of  Mi^entius;   and  toon 
aftir,  in  an  harangue  to  the  assembM  treopeat 
Saidioa,  so  wvoaght  upon  their  loyalty  to  the  house 
of  Oeostantine,  that  they  unanimously  dej^oted  the 
simple  Vetmnio,  and  declared  Constantitts  their 
sole  emperor.     He  had  the  generosity  to  treat  his 
late. rival  with  kindness,  aad  dismiss  him  to  an 
hoBoarable  private  etation.  Constantius,  now  master 
of  «}1  the  province  of  lUyricum,  and  at  the  head  of 
a  ttumerons  army,  proceeded  against  Magneutius, 
having  in  the  mean  time  declared  his  nephew 
Qattns,  Caear,  and  married  him  to  his  sister  Con- 
stantina,  widow   of  the  massacred   Annihalianus. 
The  Lower  Pannoaia  was  the  theatre  of  the  war 
between  Ooastantins  and  Magneutius.     The  latter 
was  moot  successfiil  in  the  first  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, aad  Constantius  thought  it  advisable  to  make 
proposak  of  peace,  and  a  partition  of  dominions, 
which  the  usurper  haughtily  rejected,  and  insult- 
ingly proposed  abdication  to  Constantius.     The 
ompwror,  who  had  fbnnd  means  to  detach  from  bis 
rival  a  Frank  named  Sylvanus,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  cavalry,  resolved  to  commit  the  decision  to 
Heavea  and  a  good  cause;  and  upon  an  attack 
being  made  by  niagnentios  upon  Mursa,  the  mo- 
dem  Essek,  he  hastened  to  its  relief.    This  move- 
ment brought  on  a  decisive  engagement,  the  con- 
duct of  which  Constantius  committed  to  his  general, 
while  he  passed  the  day  in  prayer  at  a  neighbouring 
clrardL    The  battle  was  ejrtremely  bloody  on  both 
sides,  but  it  ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  Magnen- 
ttaa,  who  with  difficulty  escaped  into  Italy.    Con- 
stantius spent  the  winter  at  Sirmium,  and  in  the 
spring  of  852  passed  the  Julian  Alps,  and  pro- 
Meded  to  the  conquest  of  Italy.    This  proved  no 
diffieuU  task,  on  account  of  the  detestation  which 
the  dmelties  of  MaoaeDtius  had  excited,  and  the 
attachment  ef  the  miliUry  to  the  house  of  Conston- 
tiae.    Masnantius  now  in  vain  attempted  to  treat 
H«'  retued  into  Gaul,  and  made  his  last  stand  at 


troops  in  the  Cottian  Alps ;  and  the  aaorper,  mam 
reduced  to  despair,  escaped  the  igaondniotts  f 
meat  that  awaited  him  by  faltisg  on  him 
His  brother  Decentitts,  who  had  been  « 
Casar^  soon  after  strangled  himself ;  aad  tinm  Cos* 
stantfue,  in  35S,  became  sole  master  of  the  Boestaa 
empire ;  but  his  character  was  too  weak  to  caaUe 
him- to  laaaage  so  mighty  a  machise,  and  be  was 
too  suspioioua  to  oommU  it  to  vigortms  hands;.  Use 
great  objects  of  his  confidence  were  the  cuaathiy 
with  which  hi*  thfoae  was  surrounded,  and  the  re>- 
raidnder^  hisTeign  ^ras  in  fisct  theirs.  Use  mm 
powerftil  <»f  this  body  was  the  chaadwrlain  1 

to  whose    maligattit  sug|estioBs  the  uni     . 

aad  of  Cwsar  ^lus  is  attnbnted,  diougk  it  vas  i 
'undeserved. 


tiadeBerved.  That  prince,  ia  his  goTemmeat  ef  the 
East,  hsd  displayed  a  degree  t>f  fraatie  violeaoe  ad 
cruel  tyranny,  whieh  rendered  hiu&  an  otijett  ef 
oeaeral  hatrid  and  terror.  He  had  even  ytatased 
the  murder  of  the  imperial  mmisters^  aad  hnd  gxfua 
iBUspicions  of  an  inteation  to  asMme  indepeadcat 
severeigAty.  OoastaenCius,  justly  irritated  at  these 
proeee^ags,  'revived  to  deprive  him  of  his  powur. 
By  frien<fiy  letters- he  entioni  him  to  leave  Aatio^ 
and  visit  the  imperial  court  His  wife  ComtCaatiaaa 
on  whose  lUfloenee  wlln  the  emperar,  her  bialaer, 
he  greatly  feHed  fcr  iranunitjr,  aad  wha^  indoa^ 
bad  urged  him  to  most  of  his  violenoesi,  died  en  the 
read.  As  Gdlaradvmnoed,  he  fsB  BM>re  and  man 
into  the  hands  of  the  emperor^s  creatoress  who  wcse 
sent  to  meet  hSm;  and  at  Adriaaople  he  was  ocdered 
tiK leave  behind- him  all  his  retinue,  and  proceed  in 
post-carriages  to  M3an,  the  emperor's  reaideaosL 
By  the  wa^  he  was -taken  into  custody,  atiip|ieJ  of 
tbie  Cssartan  ensigns,  and  hurried  to  a  pnson  at 
Pola  in  Istria,  where  he  underwent  a  rigorons  eKa> 
mination  firom'  his  enemy  Eusebius.  Soon  after, 
the  emperor  was  persuaifed  to  sign  an  order  for  his 
elocution,  and  he  was  beheaded  in  prison.  Soaas 
time  after  this  tragedy,  Sylvanus,  the  Pran^  by 
feilse  accusations  was  driven  into  rebellioiiy  ana 
assembled  an  army  at  Cologne,  but  he  was  soaa 
assassinated  through  the  treachery  of  the  Genssal 
Ursicinus.  To  revenge  his  death,  the  baihaitaa 
tribes  of  Germany  burst  into  the  province,  destroyed 


Lyons.  Ia  theassantime,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain 
"deolvred  for  his  rival  The  imperial  anay,  follow. 
wglfagaeBtiaB,  gained  a  victory  over  his  remaining 


several  successful  campaigns  in  Gaul,  of  which  an 
account  will  more  properly  be  -given  in  the  life  of 
that  emperor.  In  357  Constantius  paid  a  -visit  to 
Rome,  which  he  had  never  before  seen.  He  entered 
it  with  a  most  splendid  train,  and  war  received  wilh 
the  highest  honours.  He  displayed  his  regard  fer  tibe 
ancient  capital  by  adding  to  its  ornaments  an  obe- 
lisk of  granite  in  a  single  piece,  broughtlVom  ^^^ 
and  set  op  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  mcnt  of 
the  successes  of  Julian  against  the  Germans  was^ 
through  vanity,  assumed  to  himself  by  the  emperor; 
but  he  made  an  expedition  in  person  against  the 
Quadi  in  Germany,  whom  he  obliged  to  sae  te 
peace.  He  Uien  marched  against  the  Limigantsi^ 
or  slaves  of  the  Sarmatians,  who  on  his  anproaeh 

Eretended  to  submit  But  when  he  had  ueelaTCd 
is  intentions  of  transporting  them  to  a  distant  laa^ 
in  despair  they  suddenly  mimed  upon  his  trihuaa^ 
and  were  near  seizing  his  jperson.  The  consequesss 
of  this  attempt  was  their  utter  extirpation;  aad 
Constantius  restored  their  country  to  the  Sanaa- 
tians,  who  had  been  expelled  from  it    A  UfoCii 
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turn  with  Sapor  in  358,  IkiM  of  pFodaenig  peace 
between  the  two  empires,  and  the  Persian  king 
mgaia  invaded  Mesopotamia.  He  took  Amida  after 
a  vigoroos  resistance,  and  utterly  destroyed  it,  and 
afterwards  reduced  Singara  and  Besabde.  Gon- 
•tantius  himself  then  marched  into  Mesopotamia, 
but  the  campaign  closed  with  nothing  fiirther  me- 
morable on  eitiier  side.  The  rising  reputation  of 
Julian  now  began  to  excite  the  fears  and  jealonsy 
of  Constantius ;  and  with  a  yiew  either  of  weaken- 
ing him,  or  strengthening  his  own  army,  he  sent  an 
order  in  360  for  a  large  body  of  Julian's  troops  to 
march  into  the  East.  The  particulars  of  those 
eTCDts  which  resulted  from  this  step  will  be  related 
in  the  life  of  Julian ;  it  is  enongh  now  to  mention, 
that  the  discontents  it  excited  among  the  soldiers 
terminated  in  their  elevation  of  the  prince  to  the 
rank  of  Aogustus,  which,  after  a  decent  resistance, 
he  accepted  as  through  compulsion.  The  embassy 
lie  sent  to  give  information  of  this  event  was  ex- 
tremely ill  received,  and  the  emperor  indignantly 
retvLBei  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  partner.  Con- 
stantius marched  again  into  Mesopotamia ;  and  on 
bis  return  to  Antioch,  married  a  second  wifb,  by 
name  Maxima  Faustina.  The  dangers  from  Sapor 
induced  him  the  next  year  also  to  march  to  the 
Persian  frontier,  while  in  the  mean  time  he  was 
nwking  hostile  preparations  against  Julian.  But 
that  active  prince  anticipated  him,  and  was  already, 
master  of  Illyricum,  when  Constantius  first  heard 
of  his  advance.  The  retreat  of  Sapor  left  him  at 
liberty  to  oppose  his  rival ;  and  dispatching  a  strong 
detachment  (o  secure  the  passes  into  Thrace,  he 
himself  followed  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  On  his 
arrival  in  Tarsus  in  CiKcia  he  was  seized  with  a 
feverish  indisposition,  which,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent his  advance ;  but  it  increased  so  rapidly,  that 
he  sunk  under  it  at  the  town  of  Mopsucrene,  twelve 
miles  further  on  the  road,  and  thus  dolivered  the 
empire  fW>m  the  calamities  of  a  new  ciril  war.  He 
died  in  November  361,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  To  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  above  related,  it  is  only 
tiecessary  to  add  his  conduct  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion. He  was  a  very  zealous  Christian,  and  by 
many  edicts  hastened  the  overthrow  of  paganism, 
the  public  rites  of  which  he  greatly  discouraged, 
though  he  did  not  absolutely  abolish  them.  He 
built  man^r  churches,  testified  the  greatest  venera- 
tion for  the  clergy,  and  interested  himself  in  all  the 
niceties  of  theological  controversy.  But  it  is  la- 
mented by  the  orthodox,  that  through  the  influence 
of  eunuchs  and  women,  he  was  strongly  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  Arianism,  which  he  promoted  by 
vigorous  persecutions  of  the  opposite  party,  and  the 
decrees  of  packed  and  overawed  councils.  Though 
he  began  his  reign  by  recalling  the  banished  Atha- 
nasius,  he  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  deposed,  and 
never  ceased  to  persecute  him.  Hence  the  eccle- 
siastical writers  have  treated  his  memory  with  great 
severity;  and,  indeed,  the  union  6f  pride  and 
weakness,  superstition  and  cruelty,  in  his  character, 
seems  to  justify  the  sentence,  "  that  he  inherited 
the  defects,  without  the  abilities,  of  his  father." 

CONSTANTIUS,  a  priest  of  Lvons,  in  the  fifth 
century,  is  highly  commended  by  his  contempora- 
ries for  his  extensive  literature,  his  pcrsuarive  elo- 
quence, and  his  extraordinary  piety  and  humility. 
He  was  the  patron,  or  rather  mend,  to  whom  Sir 
donius  Apolhnaris,  bishop  of  Clermont,  thought  fit 


t»  dedmte  the  fint  book  U  his  Lettem  We  do 
not  learn  that  he  was  the  author  of  any  work,  ex* 
cepting  **  The  Life  of  St.  German,  Bishop)  of  Aux. 
erre,"  which,  in  the  estimation  of  Catholic  writess, 
entitles  him  to  a  respectable  rank  among  ecclesi- 
astical historians. 

OONTARINI  (Andrsw),  doge  of  Venice,  suc- 
ceeded Cornaro,  in  January  1367,  after  much  re- 
luctance in  consequence  of  a  prediction  that  bis 
reign  would  h^  one  of  danger  to  his  country.  The 
Venetians  were,  at  this  time,  at  war  with  the  Ge« 
noese,  who,  under  Peter  Doria,  had  obtained 
possession  of  Cbiosia,  and  now  menaced  the  re- 
public in  a  very  alarming  manner.  In  this  emer- 
gency, Contarini  fitted  out  a  small  fleet,  at  the  head 
of  which  ho  placed  himself  in  1379,  although  se- 
venty-two years  of  age,  and  on  the  2)th  of  Juno 
returned  triumphant  to  Venice,  having  retaken 
Chiozze,  and  made  captive  the  Genoese  fleet.  He 
diedoBthe5th  of  June,  1382.— Francis,  Nicholas, 
and  Chart^es  Contarini,  were,  the  names  of  three 
other  dogee,  the  last  of  whom  dtod  in  1(>56.— Do* 
MBNico  Contarini  was  doge  from  1659  to  1674. 
During  his.  government  Venice  resisted  for  five 
years  the  attacks  of  the  Turks  on  the  island  of 
Candia ;  but  on .  September  26,  1667,  after  a  siege 
and  defence  of  unexampled  obstinacy,  Francesco 
Morosini  surrendered  the  island. 

CONTARINI  (Francesco),  in  1460,  taught 
philosophy  at  Padua,  was  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Pius  1 1.,  commanded  the  Venetian  troops  against 
the  Florentines,  and  wrote  the  history  of  this  c^un- 
paign. — Ambros«  was,  from  1477  to  1483,  ambas- 
sador of  the  republic  at  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  Usun  Kassan,  and  wrote  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  court,  which  has  been  often  printed.—* 
GkovANNi,  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  painters 
of  his  age,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1549,  and  died  in 
1605.  He  worked  in  the  ktyle  of  Titian,  and  wae 
particularly  skilfiil  in  painting  ceilings^— Simon 
was  born  at  Venice  in  1563»  and  died  in  1663.  Ht 
was  Venetian  ambassador  at  the  courts  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Pope  Paul  V.,  and 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.;  ana  became  after* 
wards  advocate  of  San  Marco. 

CONTARINI  (Gaspard),  cardinal  and  bisbof 
of^BeUuno,  in  the  Venetian  territories,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  an  acute  and  philesophical 
Catholic  divine^  and  intimately  conversant  in  the 
politics^  of  his  time.  His  abilities  as  a  statesman 
determined  the  republic  to  nominate  him  ambas- 
sador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  in  which  cha- 
racter he  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  employers,  thiat  on  his  return  he  was 
appointed  to  a  government  of  considerable  impoit- 
ance.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Rome  ;  and,  when  Pope  Clement  VIL  was  obliged 
to  surrender  to  tho  imperial  army^  which  besieged 
and  plundered  his  capital,  he  was  intrusted  with  a 
commission  to  Ferrara,  in  order  to  negotiate  for  the 
liberty  of  that  pontiff.  In  1535,  Pope  Paul  HI. 
created  him  a  cajrdinal ;  in  1541,  appointed  him  his 
legate  to  Germany;  and  nominated  him  to  preside, 
with  his  other  legates,  at  the  general  council  whioh 
was- after  wards  held  at  Trent  During  the  intrigues 
of  the  Roman  courts  cither  to  prevent  the  meetiog 
of  that  council,  or  to  obtain  complete  command  uf 
its  votes.  Cardinal  Contarini  was  sent  legntoto  Bo- 
logna, where  he  died,  in  1542.  His  works  weie, 
**  De  Immortalitate  AninuB,  contra  Po^ponacium ;" 
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*'  De  scptem  Bccleiis  SftcnmenHi ;"  **  De  Optimi 
AntistiUi  officio;"  «  Scholim  in  Epiit.  D.  PraU;" 
<«  SumniA  CoDciliorum ;"  "  ConfuUtio  Aiticalonim 
Latheri  ;"  "  De  PotesUt*  P«P*;'*  **  I>e  Predesti- 
natione ;"  '*  D«  libero  Av^ikrio ;"  "  A  Treatise  oo 
Magistracy,  and  Renoblic  ;*'  and  various  other 
pieces  in  controversial  theology,  philosophy,  and 
crvil  policy,  which  were  published  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1571. 

CONTARINI  (ViifCBNT),  bom  at  Venice  in 
1577,  panned  with  success  the  studies  of  classical 
literature  and  antiquities.  In  1603  an  eztraprdi- 
nary  chair  was  appointed  for  him  at  the  university 
of  Padua,  as  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. He  continued  in  possession  of  it  till  1614, 
after  which,  upon  some  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  he 
retired  to  Rome.  Taking  a  journey  inio  Istria,  he 
fell  ill,  and  died  at  Venice  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
1617.  He  published  various  works,  among  which 
are  two  treatises,  "  De  Frumentaria  Romanorum 
larritione,"  written  principally  to  reftitethe  opinions 
of  Lipsius ;  and  a  hook  **  Variorum  Lectionum." 

CONTAT.     SeePARNT. 

CONTE'  (Nicholas  Jaqubs),  a  painter  and 
chemist,  but  particularly  distinguished  for  the  inge- 
nuity of  his  mechanical  contrivances,  was  bom  at 
St.  Ceneri,  near  Sees,  in  France,  in  1755.  When 
twelve  years  of  age  he  constructed  a  violin  with  a 
common  pen-knife,  and  at  eighteen  executed  vo- 
luntarily and  gratuitously  several  pictures  for  the 
hospital  at  Sees.  Going  to  Paris  he  there  invented 
a  hydraulic  machine,  which  was  approved  of  by  the 
Academv  of  Sciences,  and  in  1793  he  dispUyed 
such  skill  as  one  of  the  committee  for  making  expe- 
riments in  regard  to  the  decomposition  of  water  by 
iron,  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  that  he  was  after- 
wards appointed  director  of  the  aerostatic  school  at 
Meudon.  He  was  appointed  in  1798  to  accompany 
the  French  expedition  to  Bgypt,  where  his  services 
were  of  the  greatest  value.  On  his  return  to  France, 
he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
the  ffreat  work  on  Bgvpt,  and  invented  a  graving 
uachine,  which  spared  the  artist  much  time  and 
trouble.  He  also  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
an  excellent  kind  of  crayons  into  France,  and  esta- 
blished a  great  manuftictory,  which  still  supplies 
that  country  with  them.  ConXi  died  December  6, 
1805.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
and  possessed  qualities  which  rendered  him  the 
object  of  universal  respect  and  esteem. 

CONTENSON  (Vincbnt),  a  French  Domini- 
can  monk,  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Condom,  in 
1640,  and  died  in  that  of  Beauvais,  in  1674.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  |K)pularity  of  his  pulpit  ad- 
dresses ;  and  has  left  behind  him  a  theological  per- 
formance, entitled  '*Theologia  mentis  ot  Cordis, 
&c.*'  in  2  vols,  folio,  or  9  vols.  12mo.,  and  which 
has  undergone  various  impressions. 

CONTl  (GiusTo  DE*),  a  Roman,  of  the  family 
of  VmlwionUme,  is  celebrated  amon^  the  early  Italian 
poets.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  in 
1409  he  fell  in  love  at  Rome  with  the  object  of  his 
verses,  that  he  was  an  orator  and  lawyer,  and  that 
he  died  in  1449  at  Rimini,  where  he  was  counsellor 
to  the  lord  of  the  place.  His  amorous  poems  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  "Bella  Mano,"  because 
the  fair  hand  of  his  mistress  is  so  often  praised  in 
them.  They  were  first  published  at  Venice  in 
1492 ;  and  editions  have  since  been  given  at  Paris 
in  1595,  by  Corbinelli;  at  Florence,  by  Salvini, 


in  I715;ai  VeiwM.  1715;  aada«iiiatVefen,ia 
1753. 

CONTI  (Arm AND  ox  Boubboic,  prince  of) 
quitted  the  church  for  a  military  life,  and  wsnnly 
opposed  his  brother  the  great  Conde,  during  the 
civil  wars  of  France.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Guienne  in  1654,  and  of  Languedoc  in  1662.  Hs 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  the  great,  &c  sad 
died  in  1668.—- His  son  Frakcis  Locis  distia- 
guished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Luxembourg,  sad 
other  places,  and  was  elected  king  of  Poland  ia 
1697,  but  was  soon  supplanted  by  the  kinf  tt 
Saxony.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1709,  aged  fortj-fiR; 

CONTI.     See  Schinblla. 

CONTI  (Joseph  Louis  Vincbns  dx  Malleos 
DX  Causans.  prince  of)  was  bom  at  Avignoo  aboat 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ht 
studied  mathematics  with  great  seal,  and  preteadcd 
that  he  had  discovered  the  quadrature  of  the  circk; 
and  was  able  to  explain  by  it  the  doctrine  ofon- 
ginal  sin,  and  of  the  Trinity.  He  deposited  witk  a 
notary  10,000  francs  to  any  one  who  should  prm 
be  was  in  error;  and  a  female  who  thought  that  ske 
had  done  so,  brought  an  action  against  him  to  rteo. 
ver  the  amount,  but  the  engagement  of  Cooti  wu 
declared  void  by  the  court  Cunti  was  an  cstinaUs 
man,  but  no  mathematician,  and  his  pretended  i»> 
lutiott  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  vu  jn- 
nounced  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  absohtfdy 
void  of  common  MUse. 

CONTZEN  (Adam),  a  Jesuit,  and  natire  of 
Montjoy,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  was  a  prafideot 
in  the  learned  languages,  particularly  the  Hebrev, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Greek,  which  he  Unght  sith 
reputation  in  the  college  of  Munich.  By  lOBe  Ca- 
tholicsy  he  has  been  considered  as  one  of  their  aUat 
advocates  in  their  controversies  with  the  Protes- 
tants; and  ha  received  the  complimentary  acknow- 
ledgments of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  for  his  terriccs : 
but  by  others  of  the  same  communion,  his  takntiai 
a  disputant  have  been  less  highly  estimated.  Ht 
died  at  Munich  in  the  year  1635,  alter  having  pah. 
lished  **  Commentaria  in  Evanffelia,  in  Ep.  D. 
Pauli  ad  Romanos  et  ad  Corin&oa.*'  2  voh.  fioUo^ 
and  other  works. 

CONWAY  (Hbmry  Seymour),  descended  of 
the  noble  English  family  of  that  name,  was  bon  ia 
1720,  and,  after  having  served  abroad  in  the  tefea 
yean'  war,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Cob* 
mons,  and  rose  to  be  joint  secretary  of  state  vitk 
the  duke  of  Grafton.  He  held  that  situation  fnm 
1765  tiU  1768,  and  in  1782  he  was  again  called  to 
office  as  commander  of  the  forces.  Besides  his  ta- 
lents civil  and  military,  he  was  an  elegant  schoiaiv 
and  is  advantageously  known  as  the  author  « 
"  False  Appearances,"  a  Comedy,  with  a  ^*^J^ 
miscellaneous  pieces  in  verse,  and  a  few  Polim 
Tracts,  which  excited  some  attention  in  Ouu  day. 
General  Conway  died  in  1795.  He  was  the  fiitto 
of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Damer  the  sculptor,  and,  fer 
his  conduct^  on  one  occasion  in  parliament,  v** 
made  the  subject  of  a  very  splendid  eulogina  \tj 
Burke. 

CON  YBEARE  (John),  a  learned  English  pit- 
late,  was  born  at  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter,  in  the  year 
1691-2.  In  1707-8  he  was  admitted  a  battler  of 
Exeter-college,  Oxford,  in  1710  was  chown  prijjjr 
tionary-fellow.  graduated  B.A.  and  M.A  in  17U 
and  1716;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1714,  and  pried 
in  1716»  when  he  undertook,  for  about  a  year,  tk 
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iWLxmey  of  Petcham  hi  Surrey*    Upon  hia  retnrn 
Vom  that  place  to  Oxford,  he  became  tutor  in  his 
»iprxi.  college,  and  in  the  course  of  some  succeeding 
jreArs  he  attracted  unusual  notice  in  the  univenity 
mm  a.  ]^reacher.     About  1722  he  was  appointed  to 
iKe    situation  of  one  of  his  majesty's  preachers  at 
M^bitehall ;  and  in  1724,  to  the  rectory  of  St  Cle- 
nxent'e   in  Oxford.     In  1728  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor,  and  in  1726  that  of  doctor  in  divinity,  and 
in  1730,  a  vacancy  arising  in  the  headship  of  Exeter- 
college,  he  was  elected  to  that  honouraole  station. 
In     1732  he  published   "  A  Defence  of  Revealed 
Religion  against  the  Exceptions  of  a  late  Writer, 
CTiudal)  in  his  Book,  entitled,  Christianity  as  old 
as  the  Creation,  &c."    This  book,  which  Dr.  War- 
barton  called  "  One  of  the  best  reasoned  books  in 
the  world,"  and  which  is  as  temperate  and  candid 
as  it  is  argumentative,  seems  to  have  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  bishop  of  London,  that  it  engaged 
kim  to  exert  himself  with  much  vigour  on  the  au- 
thor's behalf ;  and  with  such  effect,  that,  in  the  year 
1732,  he  was  appointed  to  the  dignity  of  dean  of 
Christ-church,  Oxford.      On  that  occasion  he  re- 
signed the  headship  of  Exeter-coliege ;  and,  soon 
afterwards,  the  rectory  of  St.  Clement's.     In  1750, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  but 
owing  to  the  slender  revenues  of  his  bishopric,  and 
the   increase  of  expenses  which  that  dignity  occa- 
sioned, this  promotion  proved  injurious,  rather  than 
otherwise  to  his  fortune.     He  died  July  13,  1755, 
and  after  his  death,  some  friends  published,  in  the 
year  1757,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  two  volumes 
oP  his  lermons ;  to  which  the  author's  abilities  and 
excellent  character,   together  with  their  own  in- 
trinsic merit,  secured  such  a  numerous  list  of  sub- 
scribers as  scarcely  ever  appeared  to  any  publica- 
tion.   Dr.  Conybcare's  character  appears  to  have 
been  estimable  and  praiseworthy,  aot  only  in  a  lite- 
rary, but  in  every  other  point  of  view. 

CONYBEABE  (John   Josias),   an  ingenious 
critic  and  diyine,  who  after  having  gained  several 

Srizes,  at  Oxford,  obteined  a  prebend  in  York-cathe- 
ral ;  and  in  1807  was  choyeu  professor  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon language  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  He 
eontributed  various  articles  on  Saxon  litoratore  and 
other  subjects,  to  the  British  Bibliographer  and  the 
Censura  Literaria;  and  in  1809  he  priuted  an  ab- 
stract of  the  old  metrical  romance  of  "  Octevian,  Em- 
peror of  Rome."  In  1812  he  was  elected  regius  pro-> 
iiessor  of  poetry  at  Oxford ;  and  was  presented  by 
hit  college  to  the  vicarage  of  Bath  Easton,  where  he 
resided  several  years.  He  published  a  volume  of 
Sermons  preached  at  Bampton*s  leetare,  and  was 
about  to  publish  "  Illustrations  of  English  and 
French  Poetry,"  when  he  died  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  at  Blackheath,  near  London,  June  Uth,  1824. 
Mr.  Conybeare  was  also  intimately  acquainted  with 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  antiquities,  and  com- 
municated various  papers  on  these  subjects  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Geological 
Societies. 

COOK,  or  COOKE  (Hbnbt),  painter,  was  bom 
in  1642,  and  travelling  into  Italy  studied  under  Sal- 
vatorRosa;  but  on  his  return  to  England,  met  with 
so  little  encouragement  that  for  many  years  he  lived 
in  want  and  obscurity.  He  was  at  length  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  on  account  of  committing  a 
murder  upon  a  person  who  paid  attentions  to  one  of 
his  miitresses.  The  affair  being  forgotten,  he  re- 
turned, and  was  employed  by  King  William  to  re- , 


pair  the  cartuons.  He  also  finished  the  equestrian 
portrait  of  Charles  II.  at  Chelsea-college,  and 
painted  the  choir  of  New  College-chapel,  Oxford^ 
and  the  staircase  at  Ranelagh-honse,  with  several 
other  works  mentioned  by  Lord  Orford.  He  died 
in  1700. 

COOK  (Jamss),  the  ablest,  and  most  practised 
navigator  and  discoverer  upon  record,  was  born  in 
1728,  at  Marton,  a  village  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  of  parents  in  the  humblest  condition  of 
life.  He  enjoyed  no  other  school-education  but 
that  of  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic  At 
an  early  age  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  shop-keeper 
in  a  fishing*town  upon  the  coast;  but  the  sea  pre- . 
sented  to  him  an  object  so  much  more  interesting^ 
that  he  showed  a  dislike  of  his  business,  which  pro* 
duced  a  discharge  from  his  indentures.  .  He  soon 
after  bound  himself  to  two  brothers  at  Whitby, 
quakers,  and  owners  of  shipping  in  the  coal  trade. 
On  board  of  one  of  their  vesseb  he  served  the 
greatest  part  of  his  seven  years'  apprenticeship  ; 
and  after  he  was  out  of  his  time,  he  continued  to  go 
to  sea  in  the  coal  and  coasting  trade,  as  a  common 
saibr,  till  at  length  he  rose  to  the  stetion  of  mate  in 
the  service  of  Mr.  John  Walker,  one  of  the  brothers 
above  mentioned.  Happening  to  be  with  his  ship 
in  the  Thames  at  the  beginning  of  1755,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  French  war,  he  found  himself  in 
imminent  danger  of  bein^  pressed  into  the  navy; 
and,  upon  due  considerauon,  he  judged  it  best  to 
enlist  as  a  volunteer.  The  ship  into  which  he  en- 
tered was  the  Eagle  of  sixty  guns,  first  commanded 
by  Captain  Hamer,  and  soon  after  by  Captoin  (af- 
terwards Sir  Hugh)  Palliser.  Here  he  presently, 
obtained  notice  as  an  able  and  active  seaman ;  and 
being  also  particularly  recommended  to  his  captain 
by  the  member  of  parliament  for  Scarborough,  he 
obteined  a  warrant  for  the  post  of  master  in  May 
1759.  With  this  he  sailed  in  the  Mercury,  which 
was  appointed  to  join  Sir  Charles  Saunders's  fleet, 
employed  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Quebec. 
During  that  enterprise,  he  was  recommended  by 
Captoin  Palliser  to  perform  the  necessary  service 
of  teking  the  soundings  of  the  channel  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  between  the  isle  of  Orleans  and  the 
north  shore,  opposite  the  French  encampment  In 
this  business  he  was  engaged  several  successive 
nights,  and  he  effected  it  completely,  though  at  last 
he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  token  by  the  In- 
dians. During  the  continuance  of  the  fleet  in  that 
station,  he  was  employed  by  the  admiral  in  the  am- 
pier  task  of  making  a  chart  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence below  Quebec ;  which  he  executed  in  a  most 
skilful  manner.  After  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  he 
was  made  master  of  Lord  Colvill's  ship,  the  Nor- 
thumberiand,  in  which  he  remained  at  Halifax 
during  the  winter.  This  leisure  he  employed  in 
the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences ;  and  he  now, 
for  the  first  time,  read  Euclid.  Attending  Lord 
Colvill  to  the  recapture  of  Newfoundland,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  surveying  the  harbour  of  Placen- 
tia,  and  the  surrounding  coast,  in  which  he  attracted 
the  notice,  and  on  further  inquiry  into  his  charac* 
ter  gained  the  esteem  of  Captain  Graves,  the  fro- 
vemor  of  Newfoundland.  At  the  end  of  1762  ne 
returned  to  England,  and  in  that  year  he  married 
at  Barking,  in  Essex,  an  amiable  youn^  woman, 
with  whom  he  ever  after  continued  united  in  tender 
affection.  In  1763  Captoin  Graves  went  out  again 
as  governor  of  Newfoundland :  and  as  a  survey  of 
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iti  eoMts  .WM  an  object  of  his  care,  he  was  led  by 
hSM  knowledge  of  Cook  to  with  for  bis  assistance. 
The  piopos^  he  made  were  accepted,  and  Cook 
went  with  him  in  the  capacity  of  surveyor,  and  ia 
a- month  finished  a  survey  of  the  Islands  St  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  before  they  were  delivered  to  the 
French  according  to  treaty.     He  returned  to  En- 
gland, but  the  next  year  accompanied  in  the  same 
quality  Sir  Hueh  Palliser,  appointed  governor  of 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  .  A   schooner  was 
allotted  him  to  assist  his  examinations  of  the  coasts 
of  those  countries,  which  he  performed  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  his  skill  and  accuracy.     He 
sdM  made  researches  into  the  inland  parts  of  New- 
foundland, further  than    had    before   been  done. 
During  his  abode  in  this  island,  he  became  known 
ak  an  astronomer,  to  the  Royal  Society,  by  the 
communication  of  an  observation  of  a  sokr  eclipse 
ia  1766,  with  the  longitude  of  the  place  deduced 
from  it.     He  was  occupied  (with  occasional  returns 
to  England)  in  his  surveys  of  these  parts  till  the 
autumn  of  1767.    The  reign  of  George  III.  was 
early  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of  maritime  dis- 
covery, so  laudable  in  lUelf,  and  so  peculiarly  suita- 
ble to  the  character  of  the  first  naval  and  commer- 
cial power  on  the  globe.      In  1763  two  voyages 
round  the  world  hA  been  undertaken,  conducted 
by  the  Captains  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret ;  the 
last  of  which  was  not  yet  concluded  before  a  new 
expedition  was  resolved  upon.     The  approaching 
transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  having  caused  the  Roysl 
Society  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  king,  request- 
ing that  a  vessel  might  be  fitted  out  for -the  puipose 
of  procuring  an  observation  of  that  important  astro- 
nomical phenomenon,  at  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
South  Sea,  Cook  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
having  been  first  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  lieute- 
nant of  the  Royal  Navy.     A  vessel  lying  in  the 
Thames  of  370  tons  burden  was  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  named  the  Endeavour,  in  which  he  was 
cu;companied  bv  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks, 
and  Dr.  Solander.  We  shall  not  protract  this  article 
by  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  or  a  description  of 
the  people  and  countries  he  discovered.  These  topics 
more  properly  belong  to  Uie  geographer  and  histo- 
rian ;  and  it  is  to  the  peculiarly  biographical  matter, 
as  elucidating  the  conduct  and  merits  of  the  great 
character  we  are  commemorating,  that  we  shall 
principally  confine  ourselves,  preserving  only  such 
a  sketch  of  the  general  subject  as  may  sufifice  for 
the  clearness  of  narration.    On  August  26,  1768, 
the  Eiideavour  sailed  from  Plymouth-sound.     After 
touching  at  Madeira,  she  put  in  for  fresh  provisions 
to  Rio  de   Janeiro,  where  Lieutenant  Cook  was 
obliged  to  exercise  both  spirit  and  discretion  in  a 
contest  with  the  viceroy,  a  man  of  a  narrow  and 
jealous  disposition.     Proceeding  on  his  voyage,  he 
passed  the  strait  of  Le  Maire  in  January^  and  en- 
tering the  Pacific  Ocean,  steered  for  Olabeite,  then 
called  George's  Island,  the  place  which  Captain 
Wallis  had  recommended  as  the  best  station  for 
tiewing  the  expected  transit.    The  ship  anchored 
in  Matavai  bay  in  that  island,  on  April  13»  1769; 
and  the  lieutenant  before  landing  drew  up  a  set  of 
regulations  for  the  behaviour  of  his  people  towards 
the  natives,  which  displayed  equal  humanity  and 
irood  sense.     Some  disturbances,  however,  occurred 
nmn  the  never-failing  cause  of  mischief  in  the  inter- 
course of  navigators  with  uncivilised  people,  a  pil- 


fering disposition  in  the  latter,  poniabed  witib  1 

1  disproportioned  severity  by  ih&  ivtmmr.  Cntk^ 
howevefj  made  every  exertion  to  preserve  a  irofal 
friendship,  by  a  spirit  of  conctkaiion,  and  alyaci 
justice  in  hts  deafings  with  the  islandeTB ;  mnd  Wb 
interruption  was  given  to  the  grand  bwciBews  ef 
preparing  for  the  observation  of  the  transit,  which 
B  happily  effected  on  the  3d  of  June.  After  this 
event,  the  ueutenant,  accompanied  by  Mr-  BaakSk 
made  a  circnnmavigation  of  the  island ;  and  every 
attention  was  paid  to  the  collecting  of  cnrieas  aad 
useful  information  relative  to  that  remote  partef 
the  globe.  On  July  IBth  he  left  Otaheitev  mmL 
proceeded  to  visit  several  other  neighbooiiaig  a- 
lands,  making  part  of  a  group  to  lAich  he  gase 
the  general  name  of  the  Society  Islands.  Sleep- 
ing again  southwards,  he  made  land  oa  Ocfteb« 
6th,  which  proved  to  be  New  Zealand.  Hete  ^ 
anchored;  and  a  complete  survey  of  this  tno^ 
which  he  first  proved  to  be  no  past  of  a  i 
continent,  but  consisting  of  two  large  iaia 
rated  by  a  narrow  strah,  was  one  .of  the  i 
siderable  tasks  performed  in  this  iroyage.  The 
people  were  ferocious  and  intrepid ;  indeed,  it  was 
found  in  the  sequel  that  they  were  real  caaaAda. 
They  stole  without  fear  or  shame;  and,  doriag  their 
intercourse  with  the  c/ew  of  the  Endeavoor,  many 
disagreeable  incidents  occurred,  in  which  sercnl  of 
the  natives  were  sacrificed.  Thoogh  L4euti  newt 
Cook  was  always  distinguished  from  has  oiiccts 
and  men  hj  superior  humanity  and  ibrbeeraacc^ 
yet  his  conduct  was  not  free  f^m  predpitatian  aad 
violence  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  some  af  the  na- 
tives, which  proved  fetal  to  four  of  tbeoB.  It  might 
also  have  been  wished  that  here,  and  other  iaha- 
bited  nlacee,  he  had  avoided  the  solemn  naoekery 
of  nght  and  justice  in  taking  possession  of  ahe 
country  in  the  name  of  his  king"— a  ceremony  worthy 
of  the  times  when  it  was  first  pfactised,  bat  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  an  enhghtened  age. 
But  in  this  he  probably  acted  according  to  ovdets; 
and  the  sole  meaning  might  be  to  prcdnde  the 
posterior  claims  of  any  European  nation.  Several 
imminent  dangers  to  the  ships  occorred  daring  Che 
examination  of  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  wiieh 
occupied  six  months,  and  made  large  additsons  Is 
the  knowledge  of  geography  and  navigation.  On 
March  31,  1770,  he  took  his  departure  from  New 
Zealand,  and  steering  westward,  came  in  sight  sf 
New  Holland  on  April  19th.  He  ranged  alaagthe 
eastern  coast  of  this  extensive  oonntry,  nad  tn$m 
the  researches  made  on  this  occasion  afteswasds 
resulted  the  English  settlement  of  Botany  Bar. 
During  the  course  of  the  very  dangenms  and  dsft- 
cult  navigation  in  these  unknown  ssas^  many  ha- 
zards were  incurred,  and  the  ship  was  once  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  foundering;  freas  the 
effects  of  strikinff  upon  a  hidden  rock.  It  was  after- 
wards  discovered,  tnat  a  piece  of  the  broken  rock 
sticking  in  the  ship's  bottom  alone  prevented  sech 
an  entrance  of  water  as  must  have  proved  iaeTttaUy 
fatal.  The  vessel  was  with  difficulty  broeghi  ts  a 
harbour  to  refit,  after  which  it  ptoved  a  noct  arda- 
ous  task  to  get  her  through  a  labyrinth  of  shoals  eat 
to  sea  again.  In  all  these  emergencies^  the  selt 
collection  and  nautical  skill  of  the  comraaadei^  asd 
indeed  of  the  whole  crew,  were  eminently  censpi- 
cuous ;  and  it  may  with  the  hi^esi  prohehiMty  bo 
affirmed,  that  English  mariners  alone  could  ham 
extricated  themselves  from  such  aocnmalated  diS» 
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Itiea.  A«  the  scurry  beeaa  to  appear  among 
e  crew,  U  was  an  essential  point  to  take  every 
ippriuiuly  of  procuring  fresh  provisions ;  in  the 
tftribution  of  which.  Cook  displayed  the  most 
(uitable  regard  for  his  men,  the  meanest  of  whom 
ceived  ajportion  equal  to  that  of  the  commander 
mseU.  Quitting  hi  length  the  coast  of  New  Hoi- 
nd,  named  by  Cook,  New  South  Wales,  the  En- 
savour  proceeded  to  New  Guinea,  which  was  in 
gbt  on  toe  Sd  of  September.  Thence,  by  a  track 
hick  gave  the  lieutenant  an  opportunity  of  cor- 
seting tome  errors  and  deficiencies  in  the  charts 
r  former  navigators,  he  sailed  to  Batavia.  He 
•d  tho  mortification  of  losing  several  of  his  crew 
y  disease,  at  that  fiital  place,  and  many  more  in 
»e  run  thence  to  England,  where  he  arrived  on 
une  12tli,  1771.  The  merit  of  Lieutenant  Cook 
1  this  circumnavigation  was  rewarded  by  his  pro- 
lotion,  in  August,  to  the  rank  of  a  commauder  in 
10  navy.  An  account  of  the  voyase,  composed 
rom  his  journals  and  the  papers  ot  Mr.  Banks,  by 
>r.  Hawkesworth,  was  pubfisbed  under  the  auspices 
f  government,  and  greatly  interested  the  curiosity 
f  the  public.  Still,  however,  it  was  remarked,  that 
he  great  geographical  question  of  the  existence  of 
I  southern  continent  was  left  undecided ;  and  as 
he  spirit  of  discovery  was  now  active,  a  new  expe- 
ition  was  planned  for  the  direct  purpose  of  deter- 
mining this  point  No  jierson  could  be  thought  of 
D  proper  to  conduct  it,  *•*  he  who  had  given  such 
roofs  of  his  nautical  talento  in  the  last;  and  Cap- 
aic  Cook  himself  had  too  much  of  the  genuine 
itirit  of  discovery  to  refuse  his  further  servues. 
m  this  occasion  it  was  resolved  to  send  out  two 
hips  in  company ;  and  accordingly  a  purchase  was 
oade  by  the  admiralty  of  two  vessebi  built  at 
Whitby,  of  the  burden  of  462  and  336  tons,  the 
arger  of  which  was  named  the  Resolution,  the 
mailer,  the  Adventure.  Captain  Cook  was  ap- 
tointed  to  the  conunand  of  the  first,  and  Captain 
t^umeaux  of  the  second.  They  were  most  liberally 
lupplied  with  ev^ry  article  tliat  could  conduce  to 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  crews ;  and  for 
ihe  pnrpotes  of  science,  Mr.  Hodges,  a  painter, 
Mr.  Keinhold  Forster  and  his  son«  naturabsts  and 
philosophers,  and  Messrs.  Wales  and  Bayley,  astro- 
nomers, were  engaged  in  the  expedition.  On  July 
13th,  1772,  the  ships  sailed  from  Plymouth,  and  on 
October  30th  anchored  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Alter  taking  in  the  necessarv  refreshments,  they 
proceeded  tnence  on  November  22d  for  the  great 
object  of  the  voyase.  Ice  islands  were  met  with 
before  they  reached  the  filty-first  degree  of  south 
latitude.  Struggling  through  many  impediments 
from  this  cause,  and  sulTenng  under  severe  cold, 
the  navigators  arrived  on  January  17th,  1773^  as 
far  as  67  deg.  15  min.  sooUi  latitude,  without  seeing 
any  land ;  and  not  being  able  to  advance  further, 
they  tamed  back  northwards.  Soon  after,  the  ships 
parted  bv  accident;  and  Captain  Cook  having  run 
eastwaKM  some  weeks  about  the  sixtieth  degree  of 
latitnde  without  any  signs  of  land,  at  length  shaped 
his  course  for  New  Zealand,  where  he  anchored  on 
March  26th  in  Dusky  Bay.  Here  he  recruited  his 
men,  took  in  wood  and  water,  and  made  large  addi- 
tions  to  his  knowledge  of  the  countr)*.  By  wise 
and  humane  conduct,  the  intercourse  of  the  crew 
with  the  natives  was  rendered  uniformly  friendly, 
and  every  opportunity  was  taken  of  enriching  the 
coontry  with  the  useful  products  of  other  laudfi. 
VBiv.  Bw(f,St».  113  &  114. 


The  Resolution  then  proceeded  to  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound,  where  the  captain  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  the  Adventure.  Both  ships  put  to  sea 
again  on  June  7th ;  and  the  sickly  state  of  the  crew 
of  the  Adventure  rendering  a  complete  refreshment 
necessary,  they  repaired  to  the  friendly  island  of 
Otaheite,  where  they  arrived  in  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust.  Here  their  wants  were  supplied,  and  the  sick 
soon  recovered.  They  sailed  on  September  Ist ; 
and  after  visiting  several  others  of  the  Society  Is- 
lands, and  the  fertile  and  populous  isles  of  Middle- 
burs;  and  Amsterdam,  they  proceeded  for  New  Zea- 
land. Captain  Cock  arrived  at  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound  on  November  3a ;  but  his  comnanion  sepa- 
rated in  a  storm^  and  never  again  joinAd  him  during 
the  whole  voyage.  On  November  26th  the  Reso- 
lution sailed  upon  a  further  search  for  the  supposed 
southern  continent  During  all  the  summer  months 
of  that  climate  (our  winter)  the  navigators  were 
assiduously  employed  in  penetrating  as  far  as  they 
could  towards  the  antarctic  circle,  between  New 
Zealand  and  the  extremity  of  South  America ;  and 
on  January  30th,  1774,  thev  had  reached  as  far  as 
71  deg.  10  min.  south  latitude.  Here  fixed  ice  ap- 
parently stretching  to  the  pole  barred  their  further 
progress,  and  assured  them  of  the  inutility  of  any 
additional  search  in  this  direction.  The  captain 
therefore  steered  northwards  again ;  and,  after 
touching  at  Easter  Island,  made  sail  for  the  Mar- 
quesas, at  which  he  arrived  in  April.  Of  this  group 
he  a5certaiDed  the  position  more  accurately  than 
had  been  done  before,  and  then  repaired  to  the  fa- 
vonrite  place  of  refreshment,  Otaheite.  Aftei  some 
stay  here,  and  at  the  other  neighbouring  Socictv 
Isles,  he  sailed  to  the  next  group  westward,  which 
he  named  the  Friendly  hies.  Proceeding  thence 
ftirther  to  the  west,  he  fell  in  with  the  islands  first 
discovered  by  Bougainville.  Captain  Cook  spent 
some  time  in  surveying  this  archipelago,  in  which 
he  made  various  new  discoveries ;  and  be  so  greatly 
added  to  the  knowledge  before  possessed  concern- 
ing them,  that  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  give 
them  a  name,  that  of  the  New  Hebrides.  Leaving 
these  on  the  1st  of  September,  he  discovered  and 
examined  a  laree  island  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  New  Caledonia.  Southward  of  this  he  fell  in 
with  an  uninhabited  isle,  which  he  called  Norrolk^ 
where  an  English  settlement  has  since  been  made. 
After  touching  at  New  Zealand,  he  again  proceeded 
in  search  of  a  southern  continent ;  and  penetrated 
without  success  to  55  deg.  48  min.  south  latitude. 
Thence  he  steered  due  east  for  Terra  del  Pucgo, 
which  he  reached  on  December  17th.  He  examined 
the  country  about  this  desolate  region,  and  then 
nassing  round  Cape  Horn,  aud  touching  at  Staten 
Land,  sailed  still  eastward,  till  he  discovered,  on 
January  17th,  1775,  a  considerable  island  dreary 
and  uninhabited,  which  he  named  Georgia.  Of  this 
undesirable  spot,  buried  in  frost  and  snow,  though 
only  in  latitude  fifty-four  or  filty-five,  he  took  formal 
possession.  Thence  he  proceeded  as  for  as  the  six- 
tieth  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  in  his  course 
came  in  sight  of  several  points  of  coast,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  parts  of  islands,  and  the  aspect  of 
which  was  too  uninviting  to  tempt  a  further  exami- 
nation. Being  now  well  convinced  of  the  non- 
existence of  any  southern  continent,  at  least  withhi 
a  climate  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man,  he  thought 
it  time  to  put  a  period  to  his  long  navigation.  He 
searcheu  in  vain  for  a  land,  supposed  to  be  diico- 
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Tared  by  the  French,  to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  and  Bteerins  at  length  for  that  pro- 
moDtory,  he  anchored  in  Table  Bay  on  March  22d. 
Prom  the  time  of  leaving  it,  to  hia  return,  he  had 
■ailed  20,CX)0  leagues,  for  the  most  part  in  unknown 
was,  and  in  rigorous  climates.  After  refitting  at 
the  Cape,  he  pursued  his  voyage  homewards,  and 
came  to  anchor  at  Spithead  on  July  30th,  1775, 
three  years  and  eighteen  days  from  the  time  of  his 
leaving  £ngland.  This  grand  \o}^age  was  not  only 
highly  useful  to  science  and  navigation,  but  exhi- 
bited a  fact  of  inestimable  value  in  the  preservation 
of  human  life;  for  such  was  the  success  of  the 
means  employed  by  Captain  Cook  to  keep  his  crew 
in  health,  that  out  of  a  company  of  118  men  in  the 
Resolution,  only  one  died  of  disease  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  expedition.  These  means  were 
not  only  the  liberal  use  of  such  antiseptics  as  could 
be  carried  to  sea,  of  which  sweet-wort  was  one  of 
the  most  efficacious,  but  a  constant  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  the  men  in  protecting  them  from  cold, 
wet,  and  over-fatigue,  and  the  frequent  application 
of  Are  and  smoke  to  keep  the  ship  dry,  and  correct 
putrid  air.  Cleanliness  and  exercise  were  also  par- 
ticularly enjoined;  and  every  opportunity  was 
taken  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  and  of 
green  vegetables  and  fresh  animal  food.  Captain 
Cook  has  given  a  detail  of  these  methods  in  a  paper 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  body 
be  was  elected  a  member ;  and  of  such  utility  did 
his  exertions  in  this  point  appear,  that  the  annual 
gold  medal  was  adjudged  to  him  in  1776,  with  uni- 
versal applause.  Other  rewards  for  his  services 
were  not  wanting.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain,  and  an  easy  and  honourable  repose 
was  secured  to  him  by  the  appointment  of  captain 
in  Greenwich-hospital.  To  him  also  was  committed 
the  task  of  drawing  up  the  authenticated  narration 
of  the  voyage ;  and  though  his  habits  were  far  from 
those  of  an  author,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  very 
reputable  manner.  The  astronomical  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Wales  and  Mr.  Bay  ley  appeared  se- 
parately ;  and  Messrs.  Forster,  father  and  son,  each 
Sublished  a  work  relative  to  the  voyage  and  the 
iscoveries  it  had  afforded.  Our  eminent  navigator 
might  now  have  sat  down  content  with  his  fame, 
and  the  consciousness  of  past  utility  ;  but  his  skill 
tod  enterprise  were  destined  to  a  further  trial. 
Zeal  for  maritime  discovery  still  actuated  the  admi- 
ralty  board ;  and  it  was  determined  fully  to  ascer- 
tain the  disputed  point  of  a  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  the  northern 
parts  of  the  globe.  Though  Captain  Cook  would 
naturally  be  preferred  to  all  men  for  the  conduct  of 
luch  an  expedition,  yet  it  was  thought  unfair  to 
solicit  him  with  a  direct  proposal.  He  was,  how- 
ever, consulted  about  the  execution  of  the  scheme ; 
and  at  a  dinner  given  by  Lord  Sandwich  to  the 
captain,  and  his  intimate  friends  Sir  Hugh  Palliser 
and  Mr.  Stephens,  its  importance  was  dwelt  upon 
in  such  terms,  that,  warmed  by  the  idea,  he  started 
np,  and  voluntarily  offered  to  undertake  the  direc- 
tion of  it  in  person.  All  difficulties  were  now  re- 
moved :  two  ships,  the  Resolution  and  the  Disco- 
Tenr,  were  put  into  commission 'for  the  purpose, 
and  most  amply  supplied  with  every  necessary. 
Captain  Cook  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  firtty  with  his  former  complement  of  men,  and 
Cmptaio  Clerke  to  the  second.  An  astronomer  and 
a  anughtman  were  added  to  the  usual  establish- 


ment, but  the  department  of  natural  history  was 
confided  to  Mr.  Anderson,  surgeon  of  tb«  Reads- 
tion.  Omai,  a  native  of  the  Society  Islands,  wbi^ 
at  his  own  request,  had  been  bronght  to  Bngliad  m 
the  last  voyage,  was  embarked  for  his  retam  boaic. 
On  July  12,  1776,  Captain  Cook  sailed  fnun  Pip 
mouth  on  his  final  voyage ;  and,  after  toochiag  at 
Teneriffe,  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hop^ 
where  he  arrived  in  October.  The  Ducovety, 
which  sailed  separately,  did  not  reach  that  place  t^ 
November.  They  lett  the  Cape  at  the  end  of  thai 
month,  and  steering  to  the  south-east,  anchored  m 
Christmas  in  a  harbour  of  the  sterile  island  disco- 
vered by  M.  Kerguelen,  and  caUod  hj  Cook  the 
Isle  of  Desolation.  Hence  they  ran  to  Van  I>i^> 
men's  Land,  where  they  stopped  some  days ;  wad 
on  February  12,  1777,  they  came  to  anchor  in  New 
Zealand.  A  further  progress  was  made  in  obcaia- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  this  country  and  itsinhabitaats; 
and  two  youths  of  the  natives,  at  their  owd  re^ant^ 
were  taken  on  board  by  Captain  Cook.  PuttiDf 
again  to  sea,  they  toucoed  at  seversd  isl^nd^  aai 
at  length  bore  away  for  the  Friendly  Isles  for  a 
supply  of  those  refreshments  of  which  they  begsn  fis 
stand  greatly  in  need.  At  Tongataboo,  a  theft  of 
the  inhabitants  induced  Captain  Cook  to  practise  sa 
expedient  which  strongly  marks  the  assumed  saps 
riority  of  European  navigators  over  the  savagce  (is 
they  are  called)  whom  Uiey  visit.  He  seised  the 
king  of  the  island  and  several  chiefs,  and  kept  then 
under  guard  till  the  stolen  articles  were  restored. 
The  captain  has,  however,  expressed  himself  with 
much  candour  respecting  the  thievish  propensities 
of  people  in  this  sute  of  society,  and  he  always  took 
those  methods  of  repressing  them  which  were  at- 
tended with  least  mischief.  Alter  a  considerable 
stay  in  these  isles,  which  he  enriched  with  gifts  of 
various  useful  animals,  he  proceeded  to  Otaheite. 
At  the  neighbouring  island  of  Hoaheine  he  settled 
Omai,  who  was  made  a  very  rich  man  by  the  pre- 
sents he  had  received  in  EngUnd,  and  those  far- 
ther bestowed  upon  him  by  his  naval  friends.  The 
ships  sailed  from  Bolabola,  one  of  the  Society  Isles, 
on  December  8th,  and  steering  almost  directly 
north,  fell  in,  on  January  18th,  1778,  with  a  na- 
merous  group  of  inhabited  islands  in  north  lati- 
tude twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  to  which  the 
captain  gave  the  name  of  the  Sandwich  Isles.  After 
receiving  some  refreshments  here,  and  making  an 
acquaintance  with  the  natives,  they  proceeded  fcr 
the  western  coast  of  North  America,  which  they 
made  on  March  7th.  They  pat  in  a  sound  callai 
Noolka  by  the  inhabitants,  in  latitude  49  deg.  33 
min.,  and  gave  the  ships  the  necessary  repaita. 
Thence  they  took  their  depiulure  for  (he  most  ink- 
portant  part  of  the  voyage,  consisting  of  the  exami- 
nation of  all  the  north-western  side  of  Ameri«:a.  and 
the  straits  by  which  that  continent  is  separated  tnm 
Asia.  Though,  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  con- 
siderable parts  were  left  unexplored,  yet  ma^  was 
done  to  improve  the  geography  of  those  regioniw 
An  inlet  was  discovered  from  which  great  expecta- 
tions of  a  communication  were  derived,  hot  it 
proved  only  the  mouth  of  a  river,  to  which  the  name 
of  Cook  has  been  given.  Without  particnlarizinf 
the  circumstances  of  this  difficult  voyage  among 
islands,  and  through  straits,  in  a  sea  encumhered 
with  ice,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  upon  reach- 
ing latitude  74  deg.  44  min.,  a  solid  mass  of  iee 
was  found,  which  baffled  all  attempts  to  get  throiifh 
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L     Turning  souUiWjards,  therefore,  the  navigators 
p«nt  a  considerable  time  in  examining  the  seas  and 
oasta  both  on  the  Asiatic  and  American  side  of  the 
traita.     After  having  put  in  at  the  Isle  of  Oona- 
Euhka,  the  ships  proceeded  for  the  Sandwich  Is- 
Bads,  which  they  made  on  November  26th.    The 
ari^est  of  this  group,  named  Owyhee,  was  after^ 
irards  discovered,   and  Captain  Cook  passed  some 
reeks  in  sailing  round  it>  and  examining  its  coasts. 
Into  a  bay  of  this  island,  named  Karakakooa,  the 
ihips   were  carried  for  a  thorough  refitting  and 
upply  ;  and  in  no  place  which  our  navigators  had 
risited  were  they  received  with  more  friendliness, 
ir  were  their  wants  supplied  with  more  abundance 
md  liberality.     The  people  are  in  many  respectb  of 
I  superior  character,  and  well  versed  in  several  of 
iie  arts  of  life.     Captain  Cook  appears,  from  his 
iournal,  to  have  thought  his  discovery  of  the  Sand' 
irich  Isles  one  of  the  most  important  which  had 
>eeu  noade  in  all  the  voyages  through  this  ocean. 
He  was  treated  here  with  high  respect,  and  upon 
>ne  occasion  received  honours  approaching  to  the 
suloration  of  a  superior  being.     Previously  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  ships,  a  magnificent  present  was 
made  the  captains  of  cloth,  hugs,  and  vegetables. 
L>u   February  4th,  1779,  they  set  sail,  intending  to 
proceed  to  K.amtschatka,  and  resume  their  ezamina- 
Lion  of  the  seas  in  that  part  of  the  globe ;  but  un- 
fortunately, the  foremast  of  the   Resolution   was 
iprung  in  a  gale  of  wind,  which  obliged  the  captain 
to  return  to  Karakakooa  bay.     It  is  asserted,  that 
the  ships,  from  the  moment  of  their  return,  experi- 
enced a  reception  from  the  natives  much  less  cordial 
than  that  they  had  before  met  with.     Whether  sus- 
picions of  hostile  intentions  arose  in  their  minds, 
or  they  were  simply  apprehensive  of  an  additional 
burden  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  crews,  cannot 
b«  ascertained ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
tbat  they  entertained  any  premeditated  design  of 
breaking  the   former  friendship.      Daring  thefts, 
however,  were  soon  committed  by  them;  quarrels 
•nsued,   and   svmptoms  of  unusual  ferocity  were 
manifested  by  the  islanders.     At  length  they  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  carry  off  the  large  cutter  belong- 
ing to  the  Besjlutiun.     Thi*  was  a  theft  of  such  im- 
portance, that  tt  could  not  be  submitted  tu,  and  in 
order  to  compel  restitution,  Captain  Cook  ordered 
two  boats  to  station  themselves  so  as  to  intercept  all 
canoes  which  might  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  bay, 
and  if  necessary   to  Jir9  upon  them.     He  himself 
went  ashore  with  an  armed  force,  in  order  to  «ecure 
the  person  o/  tlie  kiny,  his  former  practice  on  similar 
occasions.     He  was  received  by  the  natives  with 
the  usual  respect ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  king,  and  began  to  insist  upon  his  ac- 
companying him  on  board,  a  crowd  gathered  round, 
and  began  to  arm,  and   use   menacing   gestures. 
During  this   interval,    word    was   brought  to   the 
people  that  one  of  their  chiefs  had  been  killed  by 
the  fire  from  a  boat.     This  greatly  aggravated  the 
tumult)  and  such  a  spirit  of  resistance  was  shown, 
tbat  the  captain  renounced  his  intention  of  carrying 
off  the  king,  and  only  considered  how  he,  with  his 
men,  could  get  away  in  safety.     But  this  became 
a  matter  of  more  and  more  difficulty.    The  crowd 
rushed  on,  stones  were  thrown,  the  mariners  fired, 
the  savages  closed  with  them :  through  some  mis- 
take, a  protecting  boat  in  waiting  drew  further  off 
instead  of  approaching ;  the  mariners  were  knocked 
down,  and  four  of  them  killed ;  and  in  this  .scene  of 


horror  and  confusion.  Captain  Cook,  who  remained 
tlie  last  man  on  shore,  and  appears  to  have  preserved 
all  his  presence  of  nund,  received  a  blow  with  a 
club  which  staggered  him.  He  fell  on  one  knee, 
and,  as  he  was  rising;,  received  a  stab,  and  fell  again 
into  the  water.  He  struggled  some  time  against 
the  savages,  who  held  him  down*  till  a  blow  with  a 
club  dispatched  him.  Daggers  were  then  plunged 
from  all  parts  into  his  body,  which  was  carried 
off  in  triumph  :  this  melancholy  event  happened 
on  February  14th,  1779.  Great  efforts  were  made 
to  recover  his  remains;  but  the  principal  part 
of  his  bones  only  could  be  procured,  the  flesh  having 
probably  served  for  a  repast  to  the  islanders,  who 
are  known  to  eat  the  bodies  of  tbeir  slain  enemies. 
Captain  Cook  was  tall  and  athletic,  of  a  firm  and 
vigorous  constitution,  with  a  countenance  strongly 
expressive  of  sense,  and  somewhat  austere.  His 
appearance  and  address  were  plain,  his  manners 
simple  and  modest  In  temper  he  was  rather  hasty, 
but  his  heart  was  excellent,  and  he  possessed  a  fnnd 
of  benevolence  and  a  strict  regard  to  equity.  His 
qualities  of  mind  have  been  sufficiently  displayed 
in  the  narrative  of  his  actions ;  it  may  be  addady 
that  no  man  was  ever  more  fitted  to  inspire  attach- 
ment, confidence,  and  veneration,  in  those  under 
his  command,  to  whose  welfare  he  was  ever  most  at* 
tentive^  and  whom  he  treated  as  his  children.  His 
reputation  was  extremely  high  all  over  Europe,  and 
he  was  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  men 
of  the  affe.  In  his  own  country,  various  honours 
were  paid  to  his  memory,  among  which  was  a  medal 
struck  in  gold  and  silver  by  the  Royal  Society, 
bearing  his  profile  on  one  side,  and  Britannia  with 
a  globe  on  the  other.  He  was  likewise  the  theme 
of  several  poets ;  and  his  merits  received  the  sub- 
stantial reward  of  pensions  settled  upon  his  widow 
and  three  surviving  sons.  Abroad,  his  eulogy  was 
pionounced  in  the  Florentine  Academy,  and  was 
made  a  prize-subject  in  one  of  the  literary  societies 
of  France.  That  nation  had  previously  given  a 
testimony  of  respect  to  Captain  Cook,  and  regard 
to  the  object  of  his  voyage,  equally  honourable  to 
itself  and  to  the  navigator.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  the  two  nations,  M.  Sartine,  the 
minister  of  the  marine,  issued  an  order  to  all  com- 
manders of  French  ships,  if  they  should  meet  with 
Captain  Cook,  to  treat  him  as  a  commander  of  a 
neutral  and  allied  power. 

COOKE  (Sir  Amthont),  tutor  to  the  young  King 
Edward  VI.,  was  bom  in  Giddine-hall,  Essex,  and 
died  in  1576.  He  left  four  daughters,  all  eminent 
for  tbeir  learning. 

COOKE  (Thomas),  an  indifferent  Enalish  poet, 
mentioned  by  Pope  in  the  Dunciad.  His  chief 
performance  is  a  "Translation  of  the  Works  of 
Hesiod."  He  was  born  at  Braintrce,  in  Essex,  in 
1701,  and  died  in  1750. 

COOKE  (William),  autbor  of  "  The  Art  of 
Living  in  London  ;"  Life  of  Macklin ;"  '*  Life  of 
FoQte,  &c/'  was  a  barrister  by  profession,  but  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  literature.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  "Conversation,  a  Didac* 
tic  Poem,*'  of  which  he  published  four  editions* 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1824. 

COOKE  (Bxnjamin),  organist  of  Westminster* 
abbey,  and  composer  of  those  popular  glees  "  In 
the  Merry  Month  of  May:*'  "Hark,  Hark  tha 
Lark,  &c/'died,  Mus.  Doc.  in  1793. 

COOK  (CrxoROX  FtBOxnicK),  an  eminent  tb»- 
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atrical  ^rformer,  was  bora  in  Wettmintter,  April 
17, 1756.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  army, 
bnt  did  not  lonr  surrive  the  death  of  his  son,  who 
was  approDfticed  to  a  printer  at  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.  His  indentares  were  cancelled  in  coose* 
quence  of  bis  theatrical  propensities,  and,  after  be 
bad  passed  a  short  time  in  the  navy,  be  joined 
a  provincial  company  of  actors,  and  displayed  so 
much  talent  that  he  was^>  in  1794,  engaged  to  ap- 
near  at  Dublin,  and  at  Covent-garden,  in  180U. 
Intemperance  lUtimately  destroyed  the  great  popr.- 
larity  which  be  acquired,  and  on  his  removing  to 
the  United  States,  he  died  March  25,  1812,  after 
having  displayed  the  same  vices  and  abilities  as  he 
had  dons  in  England.  His  principal  characters 
were  Richard  HI.,  lago,  and  Sir  Pertimax  Macsy- 
Gophant.  He  left  a  widow,  from  whom  he  bad  been 
separated  in  1801,  in  consequence  of  his  cruel  treat- 
ment of  her.  Many  anecdotes  have  been  related 
of  bis  eccentricities  and  irregularities ;  among  others 
it  is  said  that,  being  taunted  with  presuming  on  bis 
wealth,  by  a  person  with  whom  be  had  quarrelled 
in  a  tap-room,  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  £300  note, 
and  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  declared  be  was  now 
equal,  and  insisted  on  a  pugilistic  encoanter  to 
settle  their  dispute.  He  was  often  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, at  the  moment  when  his  appearance  was 
necessary  on  the  stage.  Being  hissed  one  evening 
lor  having  kept  the  audience  waiting,  he  came  for- 
ward and  apologised,  concluding  bv  saying,  *'Upon 
my  honour,  I  am  not  drunk  to  night" 

COOMBE  (William),  author  of  those  popular 
•works,  the  "  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks ;"  Dr.  Syn- 
tax's Tour;"  and  the  Historv  of  Johnny  Qua  Ge- 
nus," was  born  at  Bristol  in  1741,  where  his  father 
was  an  eminent  merchant     Fashionable  and  dissi* 

Sued  habits  led  to  his  confinement  in  the  King's 
ench-prisoD,  in  the  rules  of  which  he  died,  June 
IS  18*23. 

COOPER,  or  COUPER  (Thomas),  a  learned 
prelate,  was  born  at  Oxford  about  the  year  1517, 
where  he  received  his  grammar  learning  in  the 
school  adjoining  to  Magdalen-college,  of  which  be 
was  a  chorister.  The  proficiency  which  be  made 
in  that  seminary  procured  him  such  countenance 
and  support,  that  he  was  first  chosen  demy,  and 
afterwards  probationer,  and,  in  the  year  1540,  per- 
petual fellow  of  that  college.  After  regularly  tak- 
ing his  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  ho  was  appointed 
masler  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
some  time  in  the  year  1543.  In  1546  he  quitted 
his  fellowship,  probably  on  account  of  his  entering 
anto  the  married  life ;  and  on  the  accesuon  of  Queen 
Mary,  as  he  was  incUned  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
•lie  chose  physic  for  his  profession.  In  that  faculty, 
be  took  the  degree  of  bachelor,  in  1556,  but  in  the 
leign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  and  became  a  preacher  of  considerable 
celebrity.  In  the  year  1566-7,  he  accumulated  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity;  and 
nbout  that  time  was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of 
Christ-church,  in  Oxfora.  For  several  years  after- 
wards he  filled  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university.  In  1569  he  was  made  dean  of  Glouces- 
ter;  in  1570,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1584,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  where  he  died  in  1594.  He  pub- 
lished among  other  works,  some  Sermons,  and  "  An 
Admonition  to  the  People  of  England;  wherein 
are  answered  not  only  the  slanderous  untruths  re- 
nroacbfully  uttered  by  Maf tin  the  libeller,  but  also 


many  other  crimes  by  some  of  his  brood,  objects! 
generally  against  all  bishops,  and  the  cUef  of  the 
clergy,  &c.,"  1589,  4to.  This  work  was  wnttea  in 
reply  to  a  scuiriloue  puritanical  pamphlet,  fbtished 
under  the  name  of  Martin  Mar-prelate ;  and  pc»' 
voked  answers  in  two  Indicroas  pampUeta,  eaiiliBd 
"Ha*  ye  any  Work  for  a  Cooper ?»  asd  '*Um» 
Work  for  a  Cooper." 

COOPER  (Samuel),  a  painter  of  great  exec!. 
lence  in  the  particular  branch  wfaicb  be  pnctiM^ 
was  bom  at  London  in  1609.  He  was  tangat  bis  an 
by  his  uncle  John  Uoskins,  witb  whom  be  eofeiad 
into  partnership;  but  his  superior  mtnt  exririag 
the  uncle's  jealousy,  the  connexion  was  disaolsed. 
It  was  in  miniature  portrait  painting  tbnt  Cooper 
excelled,  and  few  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
reputation.  The  study  of  Vandyke's  picteres  ] 
cipally  formed  his  manner ;  and  sucb  was  Use  i_ 
and  freedom  with  which  he  toucbed  bis  pieces,  that 
they  possessed  in  little,  much  of  the  chasmetervtic 
merit  of  that  great  painter.  His  portrait  of  Ofivcr 
Cromwell  was  one  of  his  capital  performances ;  and 
he  nainted  miniatures  of  Charles  II.,  and  bis  qneo^ 
and  most  of  his  court.  His  reputation  caased  him 
to  be  invited  to  Prance,  where  he  painted  several 
pieces  larger  than  his  usual  siie,  for  wbicfa  bts  widow 
received  a  pension  from  the  French  coorL  He  also 
resided  for  some  time  in  HollaniL  Cooper  was  a 
man  of  polished  manners,  spoke  several  Ung 
and  practised  music.  He  was  intimate  witb  J 
the  celebrated  author  of  "  Hadibras,"  and  gave  kua 
instructions  in  hi*  art  He  died  in  London  in  1673^ 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashlbt).  first  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  a  sUtesman  of  great  eminence  in  the 
reign  of  Charies  II.,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Cooper 
of  Rockborn,  Hampshire,  by  the  dangbier  and  sole 
heiress  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  of  Winbom  St.  Giles, 
Dorsetshiie,  where  he  was  born  in  1621.  Ho  was 
eoUred  as  a  fellow-commoner  of  Ezeter-coUegsw 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  and  it  is  said,  thai 
during  the  short  stay  of  two  yean  at  the  aniveni^, 
be  obtained  a  character  for  extraordinary  gcniOB. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn  for  tbe  stady 
of  the  law:  but  he  was  early  brought  from  specula- 
tion to  action ;  for  before  he  had  completed  bis 
nineteenth  year,  he  was  chosen  one  of  tbe  bttrgesKS 
for  Tewksbury,  in  the  parliament  of  1640.  Upon 
the  surrender  of  Weymouth,  Sir  Anthony  was  ap- 
pointed  governor  of  it,  through  the  influence  of  tbe 
marquis  of  Hertford,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Prince 
Maurice,  and  not  without  much  reluctaaee  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  Soon  after,  finding  that  be  was 
not  trusted  by  the  court,  and  that  his  person  was  in 
some  danffer,  he  went  over  to  the  parliament  pai^ 
by  whom  he  was  verv  cordially  received.  He  took 
a  commission  from  the  pariiament  in  London,  wit^ 
which  he  raised  forces  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  in  1644^ 
be  stormed  Wareham,  and  reduced  all  the  adjaeeat 
parU.  <  He  bad  some  concern  in  a  private  negotia- 
tion between  the  king  and  Denzil,  Lord  HolDs,  at 
the  fmidess  tfeaty  of  Uxbridge;  and  after  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  he  is  said  to  have  been  theprincinal  con- 
triver of  tbe  insurrection  of  the  dub-nien.  In  1646 
he  was  sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  and  when  Grumwell 
turned  out  the  long  parliament,  he  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  convention  which  succeeded  iL 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  1654^ 
and  was  one  of  the  subscribers  of  the  prote&tatioa 
which  chained  the  protector  with  arbitrary  gorvrn- 
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ment  Od  other  occasions,  likewise,  he  is  said  to 
have  opposed  the  tyrannical  measures  of  Crom- 
wdl ;  yet  that  usarper  made  htm  one  of  his  privy- 
coancii;  and  Cooper  is  charged  with  a  design  of 
becoming  his  son-in-law.  After  the  deposition  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Rump 
Parliament  one  of  the  council  of  state,  and  a  com- 
missioner for  managing  the  army;  yet  he  was  at 
that  time  engaged  in  a  plan  of  insurrection  for  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  For  this  correspondence, 
he,  together  with  Whitelocke,  was  accused  before 
the  council;  bot  by  means  of  his  influence,  and 
strong  protestations  of  innocence,  he  obuined  a 
vote  of  acquittal  Like  many  others  of  the  same 
party,  he  took  care  to  secure  a  claim  of  merit  in  the 
restoration,  which  be  promoted  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  tendency  to  that 
event  He  was  a  member  of  the  Healing  Parlia- 
ment  of  1660,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  who  carried 
the  invitation  to  the  king.  Soon  after,  he  was  made 
a  privy-councillor,  and  a  commissioner  for  the  trial 
of  the  regicides;  and  thus  all  past  stains  were  wiped 
off.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1661,  by  the' 
■tyle  of  Baron  AshleT  of  Winborne  St.  Giles ;  was 
made  chancellor  and  under-treasurer  of  the  ex- 
chequer ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, one  of  the  lords-commissioners  of  the 
treasury.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  cabal 
ministry,  and  from  his  superior  parts  and  eloquence, 
took  a  leading  share  in  it.  But  how  far  he  was 
concerned  in  the  worst  measures  of  that  period,  is 
differently  represented.  Some  historians  directly 
attribute  to  him  the  arbitrary  counsel  of  shutting  up 
the  exchequer,  while  others  assert  that  he  opposed 
it  with  all  his  power,  and  drew  up  a  paper  of  rea- 
sons against  iL  He  promoted  the  declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  which,  though  intended  to  fa- 
vour the  Papists,  probably  agreed  with  his  real 
judgment,  as  a  decided  friend  to  religious  toleration. 


/'ith  respect  to  Charles's  disgraceful  treaty  in  1670 
with  Louis  XIV.,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make 
him  a  pensioner  upon  that  king,  on  the  condition  of 
promoting  the  Popish  relieion  in  England,  and  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  French  monarch,  it  seems 
allowed  that  Lord  Ashley  was  not  intrusted  with 
the  secret;  and  it  is  equally  admitted,  that  he 
neither  then  nor  afterwards  received  bribes  from 
Piiince,  as  so  many  of  both  parties  in  that  reign  are 
known  to  have  done.  Yet  be  undoubtedly  sup- 
ported the  measure  of  a  Dutch  war ;  and  on  that 
occasion  made  a  famous  speech,  in  wbich  he  applied 
to  Holland  the  sentence,  **  Delenda  est  Carthago." 
He  was  also  guilty  of  the  illegal  measure  of  issuing 
writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  parliament 
during  a  recess,  and  abusing  the  influence  of  the 
crown  to  procure  returns  in  favour  of  the  court 
From  these  facts  it  appears  that  as  a  minister  he  was 
little  scrupulous;  yet  either  some  latent  principle, 
or  the  want  of  due  support,  made  him  fluctuate  and 
vary  in  some  parts  oi  his  conduct  In  the  pro- 
gress of  honours  he  was  created  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  in  November  1672  was  raised  to  the  post  of 
lord  high-chancellor.  His  conduct  on  the  bench 
was  upright  and  impartial,  and  has  received  praises 
from  his  greatest  enemies.  But  ho  had  not  been 
more  than  a  year  in  office  when  by  a  court  intrigue, 
so  common  in  that  reign,  he  was  turned  out.  From 
this  period  he  became  the  most  violent  and  power- 
Ail  of  all  the  leaders  of  opposition;  and  it  is  this 
fart  of  his  public  life  which  has  drawn  upon  him 


such  a  weight  of  obloquy  from  all  the  friends  of  the 
Stuart  fhmily  and  their  principles.  For  his  wannth 
in  supporting  the  opinion,  that  a  prorogation  of 
parliament  for  fifteen  months  was  in  reality  a  diss<v 
tution,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  not  en- 
larged till  be  had  undergone  a  confinement  of 
thirteen  months,  and  made  a  full  submission.  The 
Popish  plot  in  1678,  if  not  a  fiction  of  his  own  con- 
trivance, was,  however,  urged  by  him  with  the  ut- 
most vehemence  against  the  court  party,  and  it 
enabled  him  to  turn  out  the  earl  of  Danby's  minis- 
try, and  frame  a  new  one  in  1679,  in  which  he  had 
the  post  of  lord-president  of  the  council.  Amid 
many  violent  and  unjust  partv  proceedings  at  this 
time,  he  was,  however,  the  author  of  one  signal  na- 
tional benefit,  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
bilL  His  new  employment  was /hort-lived;  he  was 
dismissed  after  holding  it  little  more  than  five 
months.  The  party  hadinjured  their.cause  by  over- 
violence  ;  and  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  particu- 
larly incurred  the  enmity  of  the  duke  of  York,  by 
his  earnest  and  unremitting  endeavours  to  promote 
a  bill  for  his  exclusion  from  the  succession.  Some 
of  his  own  practices  in  respect  to  the  prosecutions- 
on  the  ffround  of  the  Popish  plot  were  now  turned 
against  him.  An  informer  charged  him  with  an  at- 
tempt to  suborn  him  as  a  witness.  The  earl  was 
apprehended  in  July  1681,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  four  mouths,  and  was 
then  tried  for  high-treason.  Besides  the  witnesses 
produced  asainst  him,  who  were,  however,  men  of 
infamous  characters,  ^eat  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
draught  of  an  association  found  in  his  study.  But ^ 
in  conclusion,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  t^no- 
ramui,  and  the  earl  was  acquitted,  with  prodigious 
acclamations  of  the  people.  A  medal  was  struck, 
on  the  occasion,  which  was  the  cause  of  a  very  bit- 
ter satirical  poem  from  the  pen  of  Dryden,  who  had 
before  personified  Shaftesbury  as  the  ffreat  counsel- 
lor of  rebellion  in  his  Absalom  and  Ahithophel. 
The  earl  not  long  after  chose  to  withdraw  himself 
from  further  attacks  by  a  retreat  into  Holland, 
where  he  arrived  in  November  1682.  For  security 
he  applied  to  be  made  a  burgher  of  Amsterdam,  oa 
which  occasion  it  is  said,  that  his  "  Delenda  est 
Carthago*'  was  brought  to  his  recollection.  He 
died  in  that  city,  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  on 
January  22,  16^  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  unnecessarv  to  lengthen  this  article  by 
copying  the  various  characters  which  have  been 
given  of  this  celebrated  person  by  historians ;  his 
actions  speak  more  to  the  purpose  than  party  repre- 
sentations. They  agree,  however,  in  ascribing  to 
him  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  together  with  a 
daring,  turbulent,  and  restless  spirit  He  was  elo- 
quent, but  rather  subtle  in  argument,  than  solid 
in  judgment;  indefatigable  in  business,  but  change- 
able in  his  schemes.  With  respect  to  his  private 
character,  we  should  be  led  to  judge  very  unfavour- 
ably of  it,  from  an  anecdote,  related  of  Charles  II. 
It  is  said  of  that  monarch,  that  he  one  day  at  court 
jocularly  said,  **  I  believe,  Shaftesburv,  tliou  art  the 
wickedest  fellow  in  my  dominions ;  to  which  the 
earl,  with  a  low  bow,  replied,  **  Please  your  majesty, 
of  a  tubjtct,  I  believe  I  may."  The  story,  whether 
true  or  false,  seems  to  prove,  that  be  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  dissolute  character;  and  if  so,  hjs 
regularity  in  the  offices  of  domestic  religion  was 
only  adding  hypocrisy  to  his  other  vices.  Tet  h« 
seems  to  have  been  sincerely  esteemed  by  Locke, 
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and  other  men  of  virtue.  He  married  three  wives, 
but  left  one  only  sou.  Nothing  of  his  writing  has- 
heen  published  except  some  Speeches ;  but  he  left 
iu  manuscript  a  "  History  of  his  own  Times,*'  and 
au  *'  Essay  on  Toleration/*  which  was  the  basis  of 
Locke's  treatise  on  that  object, 

COOrER  (Antony  Asuley),  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, grandson  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Chancellor 
Shaftesbury,  was  born  in  London  in  February  1671. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  grandfather,  who  fixed  nnou 
a  lady  named  Birch  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  him 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  with  whii  h  she  was 
intimately  acquainted.     At  eleven  years  of  age  he 
was  sent  to  a  private  school,  and  in  1683  to  Win- 
chester, where  he  remained  only  three  years  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insults  he  received  from  his  school- 
fellows, on  account  of  his  grandfather,   whose  me- 
mory was  held  in  detestation  by  the  zealots  for  arbi- 
trary power.     In  1686,  he  went  with  his  tutor  on  a 
tour  to  France  and  Italy,  and  returned  in  1G89,  with 
additional  knowledge  and  accomplishments.      He 
declined  a  seat  in  parliament,  which  was  now  of- 
fered him,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself,  un- 
interruptedly, to  study,  but  in  1694,  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Poole  in  Dorset- 
"shire.     He  took  the  first  opportunity  of  showing  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  was  on 
the  introducciun  of  the  bill  for  regulating  trials  in 
cases  of  high-treason.     His  object  being  to  obtain 
the  allowance  of  counsel  for  prisoners  in  such  cases, 
he  bad  prepared  a  speech  for  the  occasion,  but  the 
novelty  of  his  situation  so  intimidated  him,  that  he  was 
unable  to  succeed.     At  length  being  loudly  called 
upon  to  goon,  he  turned  to  the  speaker,  and  said,  with 
admirable  ingenuity  ;    **  If  I,  Sir,  who  rise  only  to 
give  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending,  am  so 
confounded,  that  I  am  incapable  of  expressing  the 
least  of  what  I  proposed  to  say,  what  must  the  con- 
dition of  that  man  oe,  who,  without  any  assistance, 
.is  pleading  for  his  life,  and  under  apprehensions  of 
being  deorived  of  it  ?"     This  happy  turn  of  thought 
produced  a  great  eifect  upon  the  house,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  tended  more  to  the  concession  of  the 
measure  pleaded  for,  than  the  strongest  arguments 
which  were  adduced  in   its  favour.      On    the  dis- 
solution of  the  parliament,  in  1698,  Lord  Ashley 
having  suffered  much  in  health  from  his  constant 
atteudanco  in   the  House,   declined  resuming   his 
seat,  and  went  iu  the  character  of  a  medical  student 
to  Holland,  where  he  studied  for  a  year,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  Bayle,  Le  Clerc,  and  other 
literary  men.     Soon  after  his  return  to  EuKland,  he 
Succeeded,  iu  consequence  of  his  father's  death,  to 
the  earldom  of  Shattesburv,  but  he  did  not  attend 
the  House  of  Peers  until  the  year  1700-1,  when  he 
took  part  in   the  discussion  of  the  Partition  treaty. 
He  attended,  in  bis  place,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  same  session,  and  advocated  all  measures  in 
support  of  King  William,  with  such  zeal,  that  he 
was  offered  the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  which, 
however,  his  declining  health  would  not  allow  bim 
to  accept.     On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  being 
deprived  of  the  vice-admiralty  of  the  county  of 
Dorset,  which  had  been  in  his  family  for  three  ge- 
nerations, and  offended,  in  consequence,  with  Uie 
ruling  statesmen  of  the  period,  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic life,  and  made  a  second  tour  to  Holland.     Here 
he  remained  nearly  two  years,  and  upon  his  return 
at  the  close  of  1705,  he  wrote  his  "Letter  concern- 


ing Enthusiasm,"  which  was  pobliabed  in  170ft. 
The  work  was  intended  to  couoterart  ibe  Tindae- 
tive  spirit  at  that  time  existing  agaiost  the  French 
prophets,  whosQ  fanaticism  and  extrava^aocca,  he 
argued  with  great  force,  would  be  rather  iaflaned 
than  checked,  by  persecution.  In  I7U9  he  p«b- 
lished  his  **  Moralists,**  a  philosophical  rhapK^. 
in  which  he  presents  us  with  a  truly  argumentatzve 
and  eloquent  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  a  deit^ 
and  a  providence  on  the  Platonic  model :  Bii^ 
Hurd  pronounces  this  production  among  the  htti 
of  the  kind,  which  the  English  langoa^  mttatdt. 
In  1710  appeared  his  "  Sensus  Communis  ;  an  Es- 
say upon  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,"  and  ia 
the  same  year,  less  from  inclination,  than  in  cbm> 
pliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  raarnsd 
Miss  Jane  Ewer,  by  whom  he  had  an  onlj  soa. 
His  next  publication  was  his  *'  Soliloqny,  or  Ad- 
vice to  an  Author,"  which  met  with  more  general 
approbation  than  the  preceding  work,  and  deserrc^ 
on  the  whole,  to  be  commended  for  the  Talaablc 
matter  which  it  contains,  the  result  of  **  its  aathor^s 
knowledge  and  refined  taste  in  books,  life,  and  man- 
ners."  He  did  not  long  survive  the  complelioa  «f 
his  next  productions  the  *' Judgment  of  Uercnlesb" 
and  a  "Letter  concerning  Design;"  for  hanag 
gone  tn  Naples  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  disd 
in  that  city,  in  the  beginning  of  1713b  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  the  same  year,  ia 
three  octavo  volumes,  under  the  Uile  of  **  Charac- 
teristics of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times.** 
In  1716,  some  of  his  private  letters  upon  philoso- 
phical and  theological  subjects  were  published  aoder 
the  title  of  **  Several  Letters  by  a  Noble  Lord  to  a 
Young  Man  at  the  University;"  and  in  1721, 
another  collection  of  the  same  kind  appeared,  edhed 
by  Mr.  Toland,  who,  it  should  be  observed,  had  in 
the  life-time  of  Shaftesburr,  published,  without  the 
author's  knowledge,  his  "  Enquiry  cnnceming  Vv- 
tue."  The  writings  of  this  accomplished  nobtemaa 
have  been  differently  estimated  by  various  critics; 
some  mentioning  him  with  all  the  extravagant  sp- 
plauseof  partisanship,  and  others  with  the  inJiscriin>- 
uate  condemnation  of  prejudice.  His  repaiatiua  as 
a  philosopher  is  indisputably  high ;  but  wi»eiher  hw 
writings  have  contributed  to  advance  the  happiness 
of  mankind  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  He  profeMed  to 
be  a  Christian,  but  from  numerous  passages  in  his 
work  he  proves  himself  at  least  sceptical  with  re- 
gard to  Revelation ;  whilst  in  his  admiration  for  ihe 
learning  and  language  of  the  ancients,  he  seeaas  le 
regard  the  character  and  the  precepts  of  Socrates 
and  Democritus  as  more  than  human.  His  style  is 
eloquent  and  pompous,  rich  and  musical,  but  greedy 
hurt,  however,  by  perpetual  stiffness  and  aiFeciat•Pi^ 
from  his  horror  of  degenerating  into  simfdiciiy.  *'  He 
seems,"  says  Blair,  **  to  have  considered  it  as  ▼ulgar, 
and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality,  to 
speak  like  other  men.  Hence  he  is  ever  m  busfcias, 
full  of  circumlocutions  and  artificial  elegance." 
The  excellence  of  his  moral  character  is  disputed  by 
none,  and  the  opinion  which  he  expressed  of  him- 
self, in  the  following  passage  of  one  of  his  letlcB 
to  a  friend,  is  justified  by  the  united  sufiraget  ef 
those  who  knew  him.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  he  says, 
"  to  think  that  no  vice  will  grow  upon  me ;  for  ia 
this  I  have  ever  been  sincere,  to  make  myself  ss 

I  good  as  I  was  able,  and  to  live  for  no  other  end.** 
COOPER  (John  Gilbert),  a  polite  writer,  «a 
born  in  1723,  and  died  in  April  1769. 
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▼eral  poems  and  essays  be  published  **  The  Life  of 
.Socrates,  collected  from  the  Memorabilia  of  XeDo- 
phon,  aod  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  &c."  "  Letters 
.on  Taste;"  aud  some  numbers  in  the  periodical 
paper  of  The  World.  No  piece  of  his  is  now  su 
much  remembered  as  his  pleasing  song  of  "  Wini- 
freds,'* which  he  seems  to  have  written  from  his 
own  conjugal  and  parental  feelings. 

COOPER  (Sir  Astley  Paston,  Bart.;,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  his  day,  was 
born  in  Gadesborough,  Hertfordshire,  on  the  23  of 
August,  1768.  He  was  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
Guy*s-bospital,  and  lecturer  on  surgery  and  anatomy 
at  St.  Thomases,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  July 
182L  His  principal  works  are  the  splendid  vo- 
lumes "  On  the  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Treatment  of 
Inguinal  and  Congenital  Hernia,"  which  appeared 
in  1804;  the  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
same  work  in  the  volume  "  On  Crural  and  Umbili. 
cal  Hernia,**  in  1807  ;  his  work  '*  On  Dislocations 
and  Fractures  ;'*  his  *'  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery,"  and  a  work  in  folio,  **  On 
the  Diseases  of  the  Female  Breast."  As  a  practi- 
cal sareeon,  he  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  skil- 
ful of  his  day ;  he  was  the  first  to  operate  for  ca- 
rotid aneurism,  and  to  tie  the  aorta ;  in  the  last  he 
was  uubuccessful,  bat  it  was  shown  that  in  more 
favourable  cases  it  might  save  from  death.  Sir 
Aktley  has  lately  retired  from  his  labours  at  the 
hospitals. 

COOTE  (Sir  Eyre),  son  of  a  clergvman,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1726,  and  devoting  himself  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  served  in  the  king's  troops 
in  the  rebellion  in  1745.  In  1754  his  regiment 
being  ordered  to  the  East  Indies,  he  was  employed 
in  the  reductions  of  Hughley  and  Chandenagore ; 
and  at  the  battle  of  Plassey  distinguished  himself  so 
highly  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  honour  of 
the  victory.  On  the  threatened  siege  of  Trinchi- 
nopaly  by  General  Lally,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  (now  be- 
come a  colonel)  collected  his  forces,  and  invested 
Wandewash,  which  he  took ;  Lally  attempted  to  re- 
take it,  and  an  engagement  took  place  in  1761,  in 
nrhich  thePrench  troops  were  entirely  routed,  and, 
vith  their  general,  fled  to  Pondicherry,  of  which  the 
English  gained  possession  in  two  months  afterwards. 
Ob  the  return  of  Coote  to  England,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  diamond  hilted  sword,  invested  with 
the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  made  colonel  of  the 
se? enth  regiment  of  foot,  and  governor  of  Forte  St. 
George.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  supreme  council  at  Bengal,  and  commander  of 
the  British  troops,  with  which,  at  Porto  Novo,  he 
defeated  the  army  of  Hyder  Ally,  who  had  invaded 
the  Carnatic;  his  own  force  consisting  of  only 
10,000  men,  while  that  of  Hvder  amounted  to 
150,000.  In  1783,  although  almost  in  a  dying  state, 
he  returned  to  Madras  to  resume  the  command  of 
the  army  there,  but  died  two  days  after  bis  arrival, 
on  the  26th  of  April.  His  body  was  brought  to  En- 
gland, and  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  Rock- 
wood  in  Hampshire;  and  a  fine  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster-abbey. 

COPERNICUS,  or  COPERNIK  (Nicolas),  a 
celebrated  mathematician,  physician,  and  astrono- 
mer, whose  name  is  immortalized  as  the  inventor  or 
reviver  of  the  true  system  of  the  world,  was  bom  at 
Tborn,  now  subject  to  Prussia,  but  then  a  town  of 
t'oland,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1473.  He  was 
taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  partly  at 


home,  and  partly  in  the  univeK 
he  studied  philosophy,  and  somy 
which  last  he  took  his  doctor's  degV. 
matics  formed  a  principal  object  of  ^ 
acquire  which  he  attended  the  lectu\ 
vale  aud  public,  of  Albertus  Brudzevius^ 
taught  him  the  use  of  the  astrolabe,  and  thfe 
principles  of  astronomy.  Travelling  into  lu 
became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Rome;  aA 
upon  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  obtained  a 
canonicate  in  the  cathedral  of  Warmia,  and  was 
representative  of  the  college  of  canons  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  states  at  Grodno.  But  the  objects 
respecting  which  the  present  age  is  more  particularly 
interested  are  his  astronomical  researches.  In  the 
course  of  them  he  observed,  that  the  Pythagoreans 
had  removed  the  earth  from  the  centre,  in  which  they 
had  placed  the  sun ;  that  Nicetas,  Ecphantus,  He 
raclides,  and  others,  had  accounted  for  the  supposed 
motion  of  the  primum  -mobile,  by  ascribing  a  rota^ 
tory  movement,  like  a  wheel  to  the  globe  of  the 
earth ;  and  that  Philolaus  had  not  only  given  a 
diurnid  but  an  annual  motion  to  the  earth ;  whence 
it  happens,  that  in  traversing  the  zodiac,  under 
whatever  sign  it  is  found,  the  sun  must  appear  in 
the  opposite  sign.  He  extended  this  induction  to 
the  whole  of  the  planetary  syttem.  It  was  about 
the  year  1507  that  he  had  satisfied  his  mind  with 
regard  -to  this  arrangement  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
But  he  did  not  think  it  sufiicient  that  he  should 
depend  altogether  upon  the  observations  of  others; 
he  was  desirous  of  consulting  tables  of  ^eater  ac- 
curacy than  the  Ptolemaic  and  Alphonsme  tables. 
For  this  purpose  he  made  a  quadrant  for  meridional 
observations  of  the  sun's  altitude,  by  means  of  the 
shadow  of  a  cylindrical  pin  in  its  centre.  He  also 
constructed  a  paralactic  instrument  of  firwood,  the 
limb  of  which  was  divided  into  1414  small  parts  or 
portions,  which  were  thousandth  parts  of  the  radius, 
whose  absolute  length  was  four  cuoits.  It  was  with 
these  instruments  that  he  made  a  great  number  of 
observations,  which  he  afterwards  digested  into  six 
books  "  De  Revolutionibus  orbium  celestium.*'  The 
first  book  is  divided  into  two  parts :  in  the  latter 
he  treats  of  the  doctrines  of  sines  or  chords,  which 
he  judged  necessary  in  solving  triangles,  both  plain 
and  spherical :  but  in  the  former  he  has  exhibited  a 
general  idea  or  description  of  the  world,  agreeable 
to  his  own  hypothesis,  in  which  motion  is  attributed 
to  the  earth.  In  this  he  teaches  that  the  world  is 
of  a  spherical  form,  and  assigns  this  reason  for  it ; 
because  the  sphere  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  figures, 
and  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  space  within  it 
than  any  other.  He  observes  further,  likewise,  that 
fluid  bodies  naturally  put  on  the  figure  of  a  sphere ; 
that  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  are  of  that  figure ;  and  therefore 
he  concludes  at  once,  that  the  figure  of  the  visible 
world,  or  universe,  must  be  such  likewise.  In  this 
book  he  very  much  insists  on  the  spherical  figure  of 
the  earth,  and  its  circular  motion  about  the  sun. 
He  considers  the  reasons  offered  by  the  ancients 
for  placing  the  earth  immoveably  in  the  centre  of 
the  system,  and  very  learnedly  and  rationally  con- 
futes'them;  and,  having  settled  this  point,  and 
plainly  proved  the  sun  to  possess  the  centre  of  the 
system,  he  then  treats  of  tne  celestial  orbits  which 
the  planets  describe  about  the  sun,  and  illustratat 
the  same  bv  a  diagram,  which  since  his  time  hai 
been  callea  the  Copernican  system  of  the  world. 
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The  coQtenU  of  the  other  five  books  would  take  up 
too  much  space  to  detail  at  length ;  the  whole  work 
was  finished,  according  to  Gkissendi,  about  the  year 
1530,  though  it  did  not  appear  till  many  years  after- 
wards. About  the  year  1515,  at  the  time  when  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar  was  agitated  in  the 
Late  ran  council,  Copernicus  made  researches  to 
subjrct  the  variation  of  the  lunar  motion  to  calcu- 
lation. He  died  on  the  23d  of  May,  l&43b  only  a 
few  hours  after  he  had  recei?ed  a  copy  of  his  great 
work.  We  are  informed,  from  contemporary  wri- 
tf^rs,  that  the  person  of  Copernicus  was  beautiful. 
From  his  works  he  is  entitled  to  rank  amouff  those 
powerful  minds  who  have  enlightened  the  ouman 
race ;  aud  from  the  incidents  of  his  life,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  of  a  placid,  calm  disposition,  iktle 
disposed  to  suffer  his  tranquillity  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  ordinary  cares  and  pursuits  of  men. 

COPLEY  (John  Singleton),  an  eminent 
painter,  father  o(  Lord  Lfndhurst,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Massachusets  in  1738,  and  died  in  London 
in  1815.  He  came  to  this  country,  after  having 
visited  Italy,  and  settled  as  a  portrait  painter  in 
George-street,  Hanover-square.  His  reputation, 
iMwever,  was  established  by  his  historical  pieces, 
among  which  are  the  Death  of  Chatham  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  rii>^e  of  Gibraltar,  Major 
Pierson's  death  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  Charles  I. 
in  the  House  of  Commons  demanding  of  the  Speaker 
Lenthall,  the  five  impeached  members,  &c.  &c.  For 
an  account  of  his  son,  see  Ltndhusst. 

COPPENIUS,  or  COPPIN  (Bartholohkw;), 
a  German  Protestant  divine,  bom  at  Rostoch,  in 
Mecklenberg,  in  the  year  1565,  was  professor  in  the 
university  of  Heidelburg,  where  he  died  in  1617. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  translation  from  the  Greek 
into  Latin,  of  "  CEcumenius's  Commentary  on  the 
Catholic  Epistles,"  published  in  his  life-time,  and 
of  **  Notes  on  the  Psalms,"  which  were  posthumous. 

COQ  (Peter  lb),  a  French  priest,  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Jesus  and  Mary,  or  more  commonly 
known  by  the  denomination  of  Eudistes;  was  born 
in  the  vicinity  of  Caen,  in  the  year  1728,  and  died 
in  1777.  He  was  successively  head  of  the  principal 
seminaries  of  the  Eudistes,  at  Rennes,  and  Rouen, 
and  was  elected  superior-general  of  their  congrega- 
tion, in  the  year  1773.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A 
Theological  Dissertation  on  the  Usury  of  Commer- 
cial Loans,  &c."  "  A  Directory  for  Conscience,  in 
the  Case  of  Estates  without  Claimants,  on  the 
Principles  of  the  French  Law,  and  the  Customary 
Law  of  the  Province  of  Normandy,"  &c. 

CORAM  (Thomas),  a  philanthropic  English  ma- 
riner, who  after  having  been  master  of  a  mercnant- 
vessel  trading  to  the  American  colonies,  projected 
the  Foundling-hospital;  and  employed  the  whole 
of  his  time  in  contriving  and  executing  various 
schemes  of  public  utility.  He  seems  to  have  neg- 
lected his  private  affairs ;  and  towards  the  close  of 
his  life  a  subscription  was  raised  for  his  support. 
He  died  in  1751,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Foundling-hospital. 

CORAS  (John  de),  a  very  learned  French 
lawyer,  was  bom  in  1513,  at  Realmont,  in  the  dio- 
cese'of  Albi,  and  studied  law  at  Toulouse,  where 
he  gave  public  lectures  before  he  was  eighteen.  After 
displaying  his  talents  in  several  universities  in 
Franco  and  Italy,  he  was  presented  to  the  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  Toulouse,  where  be  taught  with 
such  applause,  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  4000 


auditors  at  a  time.  The  queen  of  Nawane  i 
him  her  chancellor ;  and  Henry  IL  conferred  s^ea 
him  the  place  of  a  counsellor  in  the  pariseaeat  af 
Tonlouse.  He  was  dismissed  for  embcmccBf  Cel> 
▼inism,  but  was  re-established  throuffb  tbe  !■§■ 
ence  of  his  friend,  the  Chancellor  de  rHtestaL 
When  the  war  of  religion  broke  out  again  in.  1566^ 
he,  with  the  other  counsellors  of  his  party,  took  i«- 
fii^  at  Reahnont,  where,  nnder  a  ooomiisaioo  frees  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  they  erected  a  sovereigm  cbankeK 
For  tins,  and  other  alleged  offences,  be^  vicb  tw« 
other  eminent  cbuBsellors,  was  apprehendad  m 
1572.  The  parliament  inatitnted  a  process  afsietf 
them  ;  and,  m  the  mean  time,  two  citisens  of  Teii- 
loase  were  sent  to  conrt  to  leara  the  kingi's  plea- 
sure concerning  them.  They  brought  back  aecrcl 
orders,  that  all  the  religionists  who  ba'  * 
prisoned  should  be  put  to  death.  Tbe  i 
convened  to  deliberate  on  tbe  mat 
aversion  to  this  sanguinary  proceeding. 
this  state  of  hesitation,  a  few  armed  ase 

E aired  to  the  prison-doort  oefore  dajr-break,  aad 
aving  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  Drongte  ooll, 
butchered  them  without  mercy,  to  the  maadber  of 
two  or  three  hundred.  Among  these  were  Coias 
and  his  two  colleagues,  whose  bodies  were  after* 
wards  dressed  in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  aad  ba^ 
at  the  vestibule  of  the  courts.  Some  affirm  that 
the  scholars  were  the  perpetrators  of  this  baibaiitj. 
The  works  of  Coras,  consisting  of  ioterpieCatMes 
of  the  civil  law,  were  printed  at.  Lyons  ia  1556-58^ 
in  2  vols,  folio.  Several  other  pieces  of  bis  oa  tbe 
civil  and  cantm  law  were  printed  separatdy. 

CORBARUS  or  DE  CORBERIA  CPnu> 
See  Raynalducci. 

CORBEIL  (Peter  db),  a  learned  and  eniacat 
French  ecclesiastic  in  the  thirteenth  centnry,  was 
successively  canon  of  Paris,  bishop  of  Cambray, 
and  archbishop  of  Sens.  He  was  employed  bj  Pope 
Innocent  III.  in  negotiations,  ana  died  in  ISKt; 
leaving  behind  him  different  works ;  of  wbkb  as 
remains  have  reached  modem  times,  ezeeptiBf 
some  fragments  of  his  "  Synodal  Ordinances^" 

CORBET  (RicHAED),  an  English  poet  aaddi^ 
vine  of  the  sicveuteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Ewell  in  Surrey,  and  educated  at  Weshainster- 
scnool,  aud  Christchurch,  Oxford.  After  baria^ 
taken  his  degrees,  he  entered  into  holy  ordcn^  aaia 
became  chaplain  to  King  James  I.,  who  adauied 
him  for  bis  ready  wit.  He  obtained  several  chor^ 
preferments,  and  died  bishop  of  Norwich  ia  163S. 
His  poems  were  published  in  1647,  under  tbe  title 
of  "  Poetica  Stromata,"  12mo ;  aad  were  repiinlBd 
in  1762.  A  new  edition  of  theni,  with  the  lifeaf 
the  author  prefixed,  by  Mr.  Octavius  Gflcbris^  sp- 
peared  in  1807.  They  are  lively  and  aainiiow 
compositions,  such  as  might  have  been  ezpccfsd 
from  a  man  of  learning  and  genius,  possessed  of  a 
superabundance  of  constitutional  hilarity.  Tbe 
latter  quality  appears  to  have  drawn  bim  into  soaw 
excesses  not  altogether  consistent  with  tbe  gravity 
of  his  profession.  After  he  was  a  doctor  of  mviai^ 
we  are  told  he  sung  ballads  at  the  high  cross  as 
Abinsdon.  Being  at  a  tavern  in  that  town,  a 
ballad-singer  came  into  the  house,  compUining  that 
he  could  not  dispose  of  his  stock ;  the  doctor,  ia  a 
frolic,  took  off  bis  sown,  and  assuming  tbe  bsllid- 
singer's  leather  jacket,  went  oat  into  tbe  street, 
and  soon  drew  around  bim  a  crowd  of  adniriBg  pai^ 
chasers. 
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CORBULO   (Cn.    DoMiTios),  a  dwtinguislied 
Roman  coauBander  under  the  early  emperors,  was 
fint  empioved  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  as  superin- 
tendent Of  the  highways   in   Italy.     In   the  year 
fDTtj-se^en  he  was  sent  to  command  the  army  in 
Lfower  Germany,  where  he  began  by  reviving  the 
ancient  discipline  among  the  legions  in  all  its  seve- 
nty.    He  pursued  the  enemv  through  the  estuaries 
and  canals  of  the  country  (the  modem  Dutch  pro- 
winces),  and  by  stratagem  procured  the  assassina- 
tion of  their  leader.     He  brought  the  nation  of  the 
Frisians,  who  had  rebelled,  to  submission,  and  set- 
tlifd  them  in  lands  assigned  for  them,  under  the 
authority  of  magistrates,  and  a  garrison.    As  he 
was  preparing  to  encamp  in  the  enemy*s  country, 
he  was  recalled  across  the  Rhine  by  an  order  from 
the  emperor.     He  expressed  his  mortification  solely 
by  ezcljuming,  **  Happy  were  the  Roman  generals 
of  former  times !"  ana  made  the  signal  for  retreat 
To  keep  his  men  in  action,  he  caus^  them  to  make 
a  dike  twenty-three  miles  in  length  between  the 
Maes  and  the  Rhine,  as  a  barrier  against  inunda- 
tions from  the  sea.    This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  that  called  the  Vliet,  running  from 
Leyden  to  Geerfliet    By  the  Emperor  Nero,  Cor- 
bnlo,   in  54,   was  sent  to  command  in  Armenia, 
which  was  invaded  by  the  Parthians.     He  had  at 
first  a  ioint  command  with  the  legate  Quadratns, 
and  a  dispute  took  place  between  them  on  occasion 
of  the  hostages  which  King  Vologeses  was  compelled 
to  give ;  but  Corbulo's  superior  reputation  decided 
it  in  his  fovonr.     He  employed  the  leisure  of  two 
or  three  years'  succeeding  tranquillity  in  restoring 
the  discipline  of  the  legions  whom  the  luxury  of 
Syria  had  enervated.     It  was  one  of  Gorbulo's  mili- 
tary maxims,  '*  that  an  enemy  was  to  be  conquered 
with-lhe  pick-axe,"  alluding  to  the  labours  of  forti- 
fication and  intrenchment  for  which  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  much  distinguished.     He  therefore 
kept  his  troops  in  the  field,  even  during  a  winter 
so  severe,  that  many  sentinels  were  froten  to  death 
on  their  posts,  and  others  lost  their  limbs  from  the 
effects  of  cold.     He  himself,  lightly  clad,  and  with 
his  head  bare,  went  his  rounds,  encouraging  some 
by   praises,  others  by  assistance,  and  all  by  his 
example.     He  was  inexorable  in  his  punishments, 
and  always  put  deserters  to  death,  which  rigour 
answered  the  end  of  rendering  desertion  very  rare 
in  his  camp.    The  war  being  at  len^h  renewed 
with  vigour  in  Armenia,  of  which  Tiridates,  sup- 
ported by  Vologeses,  kinc  of  Parthia,  endeavoured 
to  gain  possession,  Gorbulo  displayed  all  the  talents 
of  a  great  general  in  conducting  it.     He  obliged 
the  city  of  Artazata  to  surrender,  and  burnt  and 
rased  it,  as  being  too  extensive  to  defend  by  a  gar- 
rison. He  then  made  a  very  difficult  march  through 
a  desert  country  to  Tigranocerta,  which  submitted 
without  a  siege,  and  was  admitted  to  friendship. 
Armenia  was  at  length  entirely  subdued ;  and  Nero 
sent  Ti^ranes,  a  sort  of  phantom  of  royalty,  to 
govern  it.    This  was  about  the  year  59 ;  and  Gor- 
bulo was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Syria.    In  the  year  62,  Vologeses  having  renewed 
the  war  tn  Armenia,  and  determined  to  restore  his 
brother,  Tiridates,  to  the  throne,  Gorbulo  was  in- 
VMted  with   the   supreme   authority  over  all  the 
armies  of  the  Bast,  and  with  a  power  almost  equal 
to  that  formerly  conferred  upon  Pompey  in  the 
Mithridatic  war.     He  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  a 
powen'ttl  axBuy,  and  his  appearance  was  so  formi- 


dable, that  the  Parthians  were  desirous  of  an  ac- 
commodation. He  had  an  interview  with  Tiridates, 
who  consented  to  go  to  Rome  and  receive  the  dia- 
dem from  the  hands  of  Nero.  This  ceremony  after- 
wards took  place  with  great  pomp,  and  Gorbulo  ob^ 
tained  much  glorv  from  his  success  in  terminating 
this  difference  so  honourably  for  the  empire.  Bat 
he  was  now  become  too  great  not  to  excite  the  jea- 
lousy and  suspicion  of  such  a  prince  as  Nero ;  and 
though  he  preserved  his  fidelity  inviolate,  and  sent 
his  son-in-iaw  to  reside  at  court  as  a  kind  of  host- 
age, the  emperor,  who  thought  his  throne  insecure 
while  such  a  man  lived,  resolved  upon  his  death. 
He  summoned  him  to  his  presence  by  a  letter  filled 
with  kind  and  flattering  expressions,  among  which 
were  those  of  benefoctor  and  father.  But  no  sooner 
was  Gorbulo  arrived  at  Genchreas,  the  part  of  Co- 
rinth, than  he  met  an  order  to  die.  Sensible  of  his 
imprudence'  in  putting  himself  into  the  power 
of  such  a  monster,  "  I  have  deserved  it,"  he  cried, 
and  plunged  his  sword  in  his  body.  This  event 
happened  in  the  year  67.  Gorbulo  was  of  a  large 
stature,  magnificent  in  his  language,  and  pre- 
possessing in  his  manners ;  he  was  no  less  versed 
in  the  arts  of  policy  than  of  war;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  severity,  he  seems  to  have  been  capable 
of  attaching  to  himself  those  under  his  command. 
He  left  behind  him  memoirs  of  the  wars  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged. 

GORDARA  (Julius  GiKsAu),  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria in  Piedmont,  who  became  a  Jesuit,  and  on 
the  suppression  of  the  society  retired  to  his  native 
country,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  college  of 
St  Ignatius,  where  he  died  in  1784.  In  1750  he 
published  at  Rome  a  work,  entitled  '*  Historia  So- 
cietatis  Jesu  pars  sexta,"  &c.,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  less  important  productions. 

GORDAY.    SeeD'ARMANS. 

GORDEMOI  (Gerard  de),  a  native  of  Paris, 
and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  appointed 
through  the  interest  of  his  friend  Bossuet,  reader  to 
the  dauphin.  Besides  a  variety  of  philosopbicsd 
and  ethical  tracts,  he  wrote  a  "  History  of  France," 
in  2  folio  volumes,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  in  1684  His  history  was  continued  after  his 
decease  by  his  son  Louis,  who  was  born  in  1651, 
and  who  having  entered  the  church,  obtained  the 
valuable  abbey  of  Famiires,  and  beoune  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne.  His  death  took  place  in  the  year 
1722. 

GORDES,  or  GORDERIUS  (Baltbasar),  a 
Flemish  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year 
1592,  and  afterwards  became  doctor  in  theology  at 
Vienna ;  in  which  place  he  for  several  years  sus- 
tained the  charge  of  profestor  in  that  faculty,  with 
considerable  reputation.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1650,  having  published,  **  S.  Dionysii  Areo- 
-ngitae  opera  omnm.  Or.  et  Lat  cum  Scholiis 
[aximi  et  Paraphrasi  Pachymers,"  in  2  vols,  folio, 
at  Antwerp,  1634 ;  *'  Expositiones  Patrum  One- 
corum  in  rsalmos,"  Antwerp,  1643,  in  3  vols, 
folio,  &e. 

GORDES  (John  db),  a  learned  French  eccle- 
siastic, and  collector  of  valuable  books,  was  bom  at 
Limoges,  in  the  year  1750.  He  renounced  trade 
for  literary  punuits,  and  after  having  entered 
amouff  the  Jesuits,  obtained  a  eanonry  in  his  na- 
tive place,  where,  be  died  in  1642.  He  had  formed 
one  of  the  most  choice  libraries  in  the  kingdom^ 
which,  after  hii  death,  was  purchued  by  Ciraiaal 
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MazariiM.  He  edified  a  fow  works  which  need  not 
\f9  mentioned. 

.  CORDIEB  (Mathuriih^  in  Letin,  Corderius, 
an  eminent  •choolmaster,  who  flourished  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  inpent  his  life  in  the  instruction 
•I  youth,  and  died  at  Geneva  in  L564,  aged  eighty- 
ive^  having  continued  his  labours  until  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  He  published  several  books  for 
the  use  of  schools. 

CORDOVA  (Jossph),  a  distinguished  general 
under  Bolivar,  against  whom,  however,  he  raised  an 
insurrection  in  Antioquia.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
attacked  by  General  O'Leary,  and  slain  with  almost 
fJl  his  adherents  in  November  1829. 

CORDUS  (AuLus  Crkmvtius),  aRoman  senator 
and  historian  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius,  who  composed  in  Latin  the  history  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  An  ex- 
pression in  this  work  was  the  occasion  of  his  death. 
Tacitus  thus  relates  the  matter :  **  In  the  consul- 
ship of  Cornelius  Cossus  and  Asinius  Agrippa 
(A.  D.  25.),  Cremutius  Cordus  was  impeached  tor 
a  crime  hitherto  unheard  of,  that  of  having,  in  his 
annals,  where  he  gives  the  eulogy  of  M.  Brutus, 
called  C.  Cassius  the  Uut  of  the  &man§.  His  ac- 
cusers were  Satrius  Secundus  and  Pinarius  Natta, 
dependants  of  Sejanus;  which  circumstance,  and 
the  severe  countenance  wilh  which  the  emj^ror 
heard  his  defence,  were  fatal  to  the  culprit"  1*  ind- 
ing  that  he  should  probably  be  condemned,  he  de- 
termined to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  abstinence ; 
but  as  he  wished  to  conceal  his  intention  fh>m  his 
daughter,  he  made  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  or- 
dered his  food  to  be  set  in  his  bedcamber,  which, 
when  alone,  he  threw  out  of  window.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  his  abstinence,  feeling  himself  much  debili- 
tated, he  sent  for  his  dauehter,  and  embracing  her, 
apologised  for  keeping  this  only  secret  from  her; 
adding,  "I  am  now  half  way  on  the  road;  you 
neither  ought  to  call  me  back,  nor  can  do  it"  He 
then  caused  the  lights  to  be  taken  away;  and 
while  his  accusers  were  debating  what  was  to  be 
further  done  in  the  case,  he  ouietly  escaped  by 
death  from  their  persecution.  The  senate  ordered 
his  books  to  be  burnt,  but  many  copies  were  con- 
cealed ;  and  his  daughter  afterwards  honoured  her- 
self by  her  pious  cares  to  make  them  as  public  as 
possible.  The  only  remain  of  Cordus,  however,  is 
an  eulogy  of  Cicero,  preserved  in  the  Suascvia  of 
M.  Seneca. 

CORDUS  (EcRicius),  whose  real  name  was 
Henry  Urban,  was  bom  at  Simmershuys  in  Hesse. 
After  having  graduated  in  medicine  at  Fenara,  he 
yesided  at  £rford  and  Marpurg ;  and  was  at  length 
invited  to  Bremen,  where  he  died  in  1535,  or  1538. 
He  was  a  man  of  various  learning,  and  particularly 
ftttached  to  the  study  of  botany.  He  published  a 
"Botanologia;"  translated  into  Latin  verse  the 
"  Theriaca  and  Alexipharmica  of  Nicander,'*  and 
composed  various  Latin  poems,  which  are  pubUshed 
in  the  Delicis  Poetar.  German,  torn.  2,  as  well  as 
separately  in  an  octavo  volume,  several  times  ce- 
pnnted. 

CORDUS  (Valbrius),  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  was  born  in  1515,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  materia  medica  and 
botMky.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1544,  having  pub- 
Vlished**PiBpens«lorium,  seu  Pharmacorum  Con- 
4koiend«rom  Rutio,"  1535,  and  many  times  re- 
'      ' ;  "AdnotMionuminDioscoridm,  lab.  V.," 


reprinted  with  many  additions  m 
by  Gesner,  in  1561 ;  '*  Historic 
IV."  edited  by  Gesner,  in  1561,  foL 
works. 

COR£LLI  (Arcakgblo),  a  musiciaB  of  |_ 
excellence,  was  bom  at  Fusignanoin  the  IWIojgweae, 
in  1653.  He  received  his  first  iustrwctMiia  ia  n»- 
sic  from  Simonelli,  and  was  afterwards  a  diactple  at 
Bassani,  matter  of  the  chapel  at  Bologaa.  He 
early  applied  to  the  violin,  sdui  greatly  labovred  ie 
attain  a  proficiency  on  that  instrument  Is  l€7f 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  a  royal  acmdemy  eC 
music  had  been  eUablished;  but  it  is  said,  tbsi  tlw 
jealousy  of  LuUy  drove  him  back.  He  afterward 
visiied  Germany,  and  was  for  eoane  time  in  tlse  aa^  , 
vice  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  On 
Italy,  he  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  wwaj 
lariy  patronised  by  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  1_ 
he  published  his  first  twelve  Sonatas,  and  a.  i 
set  appeared  in  1685,  which  involved  him  isi  a  ■•- 
sical  controversy  with  Paulo  Colonna.  His  i 
tation,  however,  rose  so  high,  that  he  led  the 
as  first  violin  at  the  opera,  which  vas  bow  is  a 
flourishing  state  in  Rome.  His  two  other  acts  ef 
sonatas  were  published  in  1690  and  I6SM.  His 
solos,  by  which  he  obtained  his  greatest  fane  dar- 
ing his  life-time,  did  not  appear  till  1700.  He 
was  now  in  high  esteem  throughout  Europe  ;  aad, 
besides  professional  scholars,  he  gave  occsksiosial 
instractions  on  the  violin  to  persons  of  rank  froH 
foreign  countries.  Though  his  private  character 
was  mild  and  modest,  he  was  not  ineeoaiUe  to 
the  regards  due  to  his  merit;  and  oace^ 
playing  a  solo  at  Cardinal  Ottoboni's,  haviag 
covered  the  cardinal  in  conversation  with  aool 
person,  he  laid  down  his  instrument,  **  lor  fear/*  he 
said,  '*  lest  the  music  should  interrupt  coBveraatJaa,* 
The  king  of  Naples  having  a  desire  to  bear  lliBl^  in- 
vited him  to  his  court.  Corelli  obeyed  with  sease 
reluctance,  and  underwent  die  mortificatioa  of  aee- 
ing  his  majesty,  who  probably  had  no  gveat  tsote 
for  music,  leave  the  room  tired,  as  he  was  playiaig 
a  sonata.  He  was  also  foiled  in  attempting  lo  exe- 
cute a  passage  which  the  Neapolitan  perfenncta 
went  through  readily;  and  thew  disyraccM  ao  af^ 
fected  him,  that  he  stole  away  privately  firas  Na- 


ples, and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  Jaaoarj 
18,  1713.  His  concertos  were  published  in  171S; 
in  a  beautiful  edition,  engraved  at  Amateidani.  A 
monument,  with  his  bust,  was  erected  to  his  honoar, 
at  the  expense  of  Philip- William,  count  p»i«tiaf  ef 
the  Rhine.  He  left  his  property,  amonaliBg  ie 
£6000,  with  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  to  his 
patron.  Cardinal  Ottohoni,  who  accepted  the  pse- 
tures,  but  properly  distributed  the  moaej  amoag 
Corelli's  poor  relations.  "  The  ceacertoe  of  Corell^*' 
says  Dr.  Burney,  *'  seem  to  have  withstood  all  the 
attacks  of  time  and  fashion  with  more  finnaeas  thaa 
any  of  his  other  works.  The  harmony  w  so  pure,  so 
rich  and  so  grat^ul ;  the  parts  are  so  clearly,  jndi- 
cionsly,  and  ingeniously  disposed;  and  the  eJect  ef 
the  whole  form  a  large  hand  so  majestic,  sokna, 
and  sublime,  that  they  preclude  all  criticism,  and 
make  us  forget  that  there  is  any  other  moaic  of  the 
same  kind  existing." 

CORESSiUS  (Gborgb),  a  Gredk  prieet  ef  As 
island  of  Chios,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  a^ 
pears  to  have  received  his  educauon  in  Italy,  hat 
upon  his  return  to  his  native  country  to  have  h»> 
come  a  xealous  and  active  champion  .in  ^ 
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the  Greek  against  the  Latin  church.  He  wrote  a 
variety  of  treatises  in  that  controversy,  and  is  said, 
by  Father  Simon,  to  be  the  author  in  part,  of  '*The 
Abridg.nent  of  the  Theology  ef  the  Greeks,"  pub- 
lUhed  by  Gregory,  protosyncellus,  or  first  vicar, 
under  the  patriarch  of  the  great  church  of  Chios. 

GORILLA  (Maria  Maddblana  Fernandks), 
a  celebrated  Improvisatrice,  was  bom  at  Pistoia,  in 
1 740,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  distinguished  her- 
self by   her  extempore  compos! tion4.    At  Florence, 
where  she  married,  she  attracted  general  admira- 
tion, as  well  fiir  her  natural  talents,  as  for  her  ex> 
tensive  acquirements,  and  was  regarded  as  a  pheno- 
menon of  the  age.     Her  fame  passed  the  Alps,  and 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
who  through  the  intervention  of  Metastasio,  invited 
her  to  Vienna ;  aud  in  1765  she  occupied  th«>  place 
of  female  poet-laureate  at  the  Austrian  court.     Her 
|>erformance8  in  this  situation  surpassed  all  that  had 
been  expected  from  her;  and  besides  her  extempo- 
raneous effusions,  she  wrote  an  epic  poem  and  a  vo- 
lume of  lyric  poetry,  both  dedicated  to  the  empress. 
She  engaged  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Metas- 
tasio, and  rendered  the  taste  for  Italian  poetry  still 
more  fashionable  than  it  had  been  at  Vienna.     Not 
liking,  however,  either  the  climate  or  the  manners 
of  Germany,  she  requested  and  obtained  her  dismis- 
sioQ  in  1771,  with  a  liberal  pension,   and  returned 
to  Italy.     After  remaining  a  short  time  in  Tuscany, 
she  determined  to  settle  in  Rome,  and  as  a  prelimi- 
nary was  admitted  a  member  of  the  famous  academy 
of   Arcadi,  receiving  in   its  diploma  the  pastoral 
name  of  Corilla  OUmfica.     In  that  capital,   from 
1772  to  1776,   she  continued  to  charm  the  inhabi- 
tants by  her  wonderful  powers  in  improvisation,  in 
which  exercise  it  was  universally  allowed  that  she 
had  no  rival  tn  either  sex.     Signora  Morelli,  as 
was  then  her  proper  title,  was  by  no  means  a  mo- 
del of  conjugal  discretion  or  fidelity :  on  the  con- 
trary, her  amorous  Attachments  were  so  open  and 
unreserved  that  she  seemed  to  throw  off  all  regard 
to  reputation  in  that  point.     Pius  VI.,  at  this  time 
pontiff,  though  accounted  a  man  of  virtue,  had  the 
failing  of  a  ereat  fondness  for  ostentatious  parade ; 
and  overlooking  the  scandal  of  Corilla*s  conduct  in 
admiration  of  her  talents,  he  determined  to  signa- 
lize his  pontificate  by  her  poetical  coronation  in  the 
capitol.     This  ceremony   was  perfonred  in  August 
1776  with  great  splendour  and  solemnity ;  but  its 
consequences  were  some  bitter  pasquinades  on  the 
pope,  aild  some  severe  strictures  on  the  lady,  which 
impaired  the  satisfaction  she  would  otherwise  have 
received  from  such  an  unaccustomed  honour.    She 
was,  however,  in  some  degree  recompensed  by  the 
zeal  of  her  friends,  who  perpetuated  the  memory  of 
her  coronation  by  a  printed  narrative  of  the  event, 
with  a  set  of  plates,  forming  a  magnificent  volume, 
from  the  press  of  Bodoni  of  Parma,  entitled  "  Atti 
Delia  Solenne  Coronaziono  di  Corilla  Olimpica." 
In  1780  she  quitted  Rome  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
her  days  at  Florence.     She  renounced  the  practice 
of  her  art,  except  some  occasional  exhibitions  for  the 
gratification  of  the  ducal  family,  aud  their  illustri- 
ous visitors.      Her   house  at  the  Tuscan  capital, 
was  the  resort  of  literary  characters,  and  persons  of 
distinction,  among  whom  were  some  of  her  own  sex 
who  had  more  respect  for  talent  than  moral  delicacy. 
Her  social  qualities  gained  her  a  great  number  of 
friends,  by  whom  she  was  sincerely  regretted  at  her 
d«athio  November  1800. 


CORINNA,  a  celebrated  Grecian  poetess,  .was  a 
native  of  Tanagra  in  Bosotia.  She  flourished  in  tho 
fifth  century  B.C.,  and  was  contemporary  with  Pin- 
dar, along  with  whom  it  is  said  that  she  studied 
poetry  under  Myrtis,  a  female  distinguished  in  the 
art.  She  is  related  to  have  obtained  the  poetical 
victory  over  Pindar  five  several  times ;  for  which 
she  was  indebted  less  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  her 
poems,  than  to  her  beauty,  and  to  the  circumstanoe 
of  her  using  the  ^olic  dialect,  which  was  more  in- 
telligible to  the  auditors  than  the  Doric  of  Pindar. 
The  time  of  Corinna's  death  is  uncer^n.  Ske 
composed  a  number  of  works  in  different  species  of 
poetry,  of  which  a  few  fragments  only  are  remaining. 

CORINTH  I  A,  the  daughter  of  Dibutas,  a  potter 
of  Sicyon,  or  Corinth.  She  is  said  to  have  sketched 
the  profile  of  her  lover  on  a  wall  by  lamp-Ueht, 
while  he  slept,  and  afterwards  made  a  model  of  cuj, 
which  her  father  baked  in  his  furnace,  an  incident 
which  is  given  as  the  origin  of  the  art  of  design 
among  the  Greeks.  Corinthia  probably  lived  six 
or  seven  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

CORIOLANUS  (Caius  Marcius),  a  celebrated 
Roman  commander,  was  descended  from  the  ancient 
patrician  family  of  the  Marcii.  Losing  his  father 
m  his  infancy,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  Ve* 
turia,  and  early  displayed  uncommon  courage  and 
nobleness  of  mind,  joined  with  utrong  passions,  and 
the  haughtiness  of  high  birth.  He  first  served  in 
the  war  against  the  expelled  Tarquin,  in  which  he 
obtained  a  civic  crown  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citi- 
zen. In  a  subsequent  war  with  the  Volscians,  when 
their  capital,  Corioli,  was  besieged  by  the  Roman 
consul,  Cominius,  the  enemy  made  a  sally,  and 
drove  the  Romans  back  to  their  intrenchments. 
Marcius,  who  was  upon  guard,  rallied  the  fugitives, 
and  not  only  recovered  Uie  lost  sround,  hut,  enter- 
iuff  the  gates  with  the  flying  Volscians,  made  him- 
se&  master  of-  the  town.  He  then  led  away  his 
soldiers  to  join  the  consul's  army,  which  was  upon 
the  point  of  eng-aging  with  a  body  of  Volscians  who 
came  to  raise  the  siege,  and  conuibuted  greatly  fa 
the  victory.  For  this  double  saccess  he  was  pub- 
licly praised  by  the  consul,  and  presented  with  a 
fine  horse,  with  rich  furniture,  and  a  tenth  part  of 
the  spoiL  Marcius  accepted  the  steed,  but  refused 
any  greater  share  of  the  booty  than  his  common 
lot.  He  requested  only,  as  a  further  &vour,  the 
release  of  a  Volscian  prisoner  who  was  connected 
with  him  b^  the  tie  of  hospitality.  This  was  readily 
granted,  with  much  admiration  of  his  generosity ; 
and  the  surname  of  CoridUmu*  was  nnanimonuy 
conferred  upon  him,  as  a  memurial  of  his  servioas. 
The  capture  of  Corioli  is  dated  B.C.  493.  At  khif 
period  great  dissensions  prevailed  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians,  which  were  continaally  lb* 
mented  by  the  tribunes,  the  new  magistrates  ob* 
tained  by  the  latter.  In  one  of  these  contests,  tiw 
people  of  Antium  made  incursions  to  the  very  gates 
of  Rome,  encouraged  by  the  opposition  ^iven  by  the 
tribunes  to  the  raising  of  levies.  Conolanos,  nn* 
able  to  bear  this  insult,  collected  a  bodv  of  his 
friends  and  dependants,  and  after  driving  back  tha 
enemy,  followed  them  into  their  own  country,  gavw 
them  several  defeats,  and  brought  home  a  rioh 
booty.  He  now  openly  headed  the  patrician  partf, 
and  supported  the  severest  measures  against  |M 
plebeians.  As  a  scarcity  at  this  time  prevsiled  in 
Rome,  a  quantity  of  corn  was  sent-for  from  Sicalf* 
and  on  its  arrival,  some  friends  to  the  popiiW  .< 
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pTOpMed  distribating  it  gratis  amoog  the  poor. 
Coriolanus  sot  only  opposed  this  largess,  bat  incul- 
cated the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  tribunitial  of- 
fice, and  annulling  the  conditions  made  with  the 
people  at  the  time  of  their  secession  to  the  Mons 
Sacer.  The  tribunes,  regarding  this  as  a  heinous 
offence,  summoned  Coriolanus,  who  at  first  despised 
the  summons^  and  a  great  tumult  ensued  between 
the  tribunes  and  their  adherents,  who  attempted  to 
•eixe  him,  and  the  patricians  who  defended  him. 
He  was  at  length  persuaded  to  appear  before  the 
people ;  but  instead  of  softening  them  by  submis- 
sion, he  aggravated  their  displeasure  by  the  haugh- 
tiness and  contempt  of  his  behaviour.  A  more  fu- 
rious tumult  thereupon  arose,  in  which  the  tribunes 
condemned  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  but  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  patricians 
saved  him  from  that  fate.  It  was  at  length  agreed 
that  he  should  be  tried  by  the  people ;  and,  not- 
withstanding a  noble  defence,  in  which  he  made  a 
considerable  impression  upon  the  asseihbly  by  show- 
ing the  scars  ne  had  received  in  fightin?  for  his 
country,  and  calling  upon  many  individuals  whose 
lives  he  had  saved  in  battle,  the  machinations  of 
the  tribunes  procured  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banish- 
ment against  him.  With  a  manly  composure  he 
took  leave  of  his  mother,  his  wife  and  children  ;  and 
accompanied  to  the  gates  by  a  number  of  the  sena- 
tors and  other  patricians,  he  withdrew  in  silence. 
But  the  ingratitude  of  his  country  rankled  at  his 
heart,  and,  determined  upon  revenge,  he  repaired 
to  Antium,  a  principal  city  of  the  Volscians,  the 
inveterate  foes  of  Rome.  The  leading  man  of  the 
nation  at  that  time  was  Attius  Tullus,  or  TuUus 
Aufidius,  who  received  Coriolanus  with  hospitality 
and  respect;  and,  soon  after,  takins  occasion  to 
quarrel  with  the  Romans,  he  procured  the  levy  of  a 
powerful  army,  of  which  himself  and  the  exile  were 
made  joint  commanders.  Thev  took  many  towns 
from  the  Romans,  and  at  length  encamped  within 
five  miles  of  Rome  itself.  The  greatest  consterna- 
tion prevailed  in  the  city;  and  the  changeable 
people  now  loudly  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  de- 
cree for  the  banishment  of  their  adversary.  It  was 
■greed  to  send  a  deputation  to  him,  consisting  of 
those  senators  who  bad  been  his  firmest  friends. 
He  received  them  with  haughtiness,  and  save  them 
no  hopes  of  peace  except  upon  the  conditions  of  re- 
storing to  the  Volscians  all  the  territory  the  Romans 
had  taken  from  them,  and  granting  them  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  A  second  and  a  third  deputation 
was  sent,  the  last  consisting  of  the  whole  sacerdotal 
body  in  their  habits  of  ceremony ;  but  he  appeared 
more  and  more  inexorable.  At  last,  through  the 
persuasion  of  the  matrons,  Veturia  the  mother,  and 
Volumnia  the  wife,  of  Coriolanus,  with  his  two 
young  children,  went  to  the  Volscian  camp.  The 
stem  Roman  was  unable  to  resist  the  entreaties  and 
lamentations  of  these  beloved  pleaders,  and  the  sight 
of  his  venerable  mother  on  her  knees  before  him. 
He  raised  her  up,  and  saying  to  her,  *•  You  have 
saved  Rome,  my  mother,  but  you  have  destroyed 
your  son  ;"  he  retired  with  them  into  his  tent.  He 
there  agreed  upon  conditions;  which  were,  that  he 
should  pneaceably  withdraw  his  army  from  the  Ro- 
man territory,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Vol- 
scians to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  upon  rea- 
sonable terms,  in  failure  of  which,  he  should  resign 
his  command.  He  observed  his  agreement  by  be- 
giBiimg  his  retreat  the  next  day;  and  when  he  had 


brought  back  the  troops  to  the  Volsciui  i 
divided  all  the  booty  amon{^  the  soldiers,  ; 
nothing  for  himself.  By  this  disdnterested  i 
he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  men,  wbo  i 
him  for  the  pliability  he  had  finally  slioim  ia  &«o«r 
of  his  country.  But  a  party,  headed  by  Tollai^ 
upbraided  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  Volscsana,  wkidk 
obliged  him  to  appeal  to  a  general  coanca  of  tke  a»> 
tion  for  his  justification.  There  it  is  said  *' —  '^- 
was  assassinated  in  a  tumult  excited  by  hia  en 
it  is  added,  that  the  soldiers  who  hmd  served  i 
him,  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  that  An- 
tium raised  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  an- 
cient historian,  Fabius,  however,  asserts  that  km 
lived  to  a  great  age.  .The  services  of  his  mother  and 
wife  were  honoured  by  the  erection  of  a  temple  to 
Female  Fortune  ;  bnt  Rome  has  not  reckoned  amang 
her  heroes  the  man  who  fought  asainst  his  eoaatsy, 
distinguished  as  he  was  for  valonr  and  imUlaiy 
talents,  and  great  as  were  his  former  deserts. 

CORNARO  (Francis),  cardinal  and  UAupei 
Brescia  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
public  life  in  the  character  of  a  i 
the  contests  in  Italv  created  by  the  rival  i 
of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  in  which  the  '% 
republic  was  involved.  When  this  countr  j  bad  ob- 
tained peace  by  a  final  agreement  with  the  em- 
peror, he  quitted  his  military  life,  and  applied  hia^ 
self  to  the  study  of  literature  and  |>olitica.  The 
progress  which  he  made,  occasioned  him  to  be  fixed 
upon  as  a  proper  person  for  the  station  of  ambas- 
sador for  the  republip  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. ; 
at  whose  couit  he  attended  in  Gennany,  in  ^Fua, 
and  in  the  Low-countries.  In  the  year  1537,  ^ope 
Clement  VII.  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal 
in  connexion  with  the  bishopric  of  Breseta,  to 
which  he  had  been  before  nominated. 

CORNARO  (GsoacB  Basil)  cardinal  and 
bishop  of  Padua,  was  bom  in  the  year  1658,  an^ 
after  becoming  a  member  of  the  order  of  Mab^ 
was  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  grand-prior  of  Cypras, 
which  was  hereditary  in  his  fiunilv.  He  was  ap- 
pointed intendant  of  the  marine,  in  1685  ;  and  was 
designed  to  have  been  sent  ambassador  to  Prance,  bat 
having  determined  on  embracing  the  ecdesiartical 
life,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  intrusted  with 
different  commissions  which  led  htm  to  high  digni- 
ties in  the  church.  In  the  year  1692  he  was  seat 
ambassador  to  Peter  II.,  king  of  Portugal,  and  made 
titular  archbishop  of  Rhodes.  For  bis  services  in 
that  embassy  he  was,  on  his  return,  created  cudi* 
oal  by  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  and  nominated  a  short 
time  afterwards  to  the  bishopric  of  Padoa.  He 
died  in  the  year  1722. 

CORNARO  (Louis),  a  noble  Venetian,  cde- 
brated  for  a  long  life  procured  by  strict  temper- 
ance, was  bom  in  1467.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  spurious  offspring  of  the  great  Comaro  faoiily ; 
since  it  is  said  that  from  a  defect  in  his  birth  he 
was  excluded  from  the  honours  and  employments  of 
the  state.  He  possessed  a  laqre  property,  and  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  the  house  of  Spiiemberg  at  Udina, 
by  whom,  when  both  were  advanced  in  years,  he 
bad  an  only  daughter.  In  the  younger  part  of  lift 
he  lived  freely,  and  brought  himself  into  a  bad  state 
of  health,  which  he  corrected  by  a  steady  adherence 
to  regimen.  At  a  very  advanced  age  he  wrote  ss. 
veral  works  concerning  regimen  in  general,  and 
the  particular  mode  of  living  he  himself  foOowe^ 
which  appear  to  have  been  collected  in  ha  **  Dii- 
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coffsi  della  Vita  lobria,''  Pad.  155S,  Venet.  1562, 
Ac.  ftc^  a  work  which  has  undergone  a  great  num. 
-b«r  of  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  roost 
Buropean  lansruages.  He  died  at  Padua  in  1565, 
in  his  ninety-eighth  year. 

GORNARO-PISGOPIA  (Lucrstia  Hblkna), 
an  illustrious  Venetian  ladj,  daughter  of  a  procu- 
rator of  St  Mark,  became  extremely  celebrated  in 
kmr  time  for  learning  and  accomplishments.  She 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1646 ;  and,  feelins  early  a 
strong  propensity  to  devotion  as  well  as  to  literature, 
sho  took  the  row  of  chastity  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
and  firmly  refused  every  offer  of  marriage  after- 
wards made  her,  though  a  dispensation  from  her 
vow  bad  been  obtained  without  her  knowledge. 
Her  acquaintance  with  languages  comprehended 
not  only  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Latin, 
but  tbe  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  a  tincture  of  the 
Arabic.  She  composed  verses,  which  she  sung  to 
lier  instrument ;  could  discourse  learnedly  on  the 
most  abstruse  questions  relative  to  all  the  scholastic 
sciences,  and  obtained  such  a  reputation,  that  the 
university  of  Padua  would  have  granted  her  a  seat 
among  the  doctors  in  theology,  had  it  not  been  for 
tbe  opposition  of  the  bishop.  She  was,  however, 
bonoured  with  the  cap  of  doctor  in  philosophy, 
whicb  she  received  in  1678  in  the  cathedrsi  of 
Padua,  no  other  building  being  able  to  accommo- 
date the  vast  confluence  of  persons  of  rank  of  both 
sexes  who  assembled  to  this  splendid  and  extraor- 
^  dinary  ceremoniaL  She  was  admitted  into  most  of 
the  principal  literary  academies  in  Italy,  and  scarcely 
any  person  of  distinction  visited  tbe  country  with- 
out paying  his  respects  to  a  lady  whose  films  ex- 
tended throughout  Europe.  She  had  a  great  desire 
to  enter  into  some  religious  society  ;  but  from  the 
entreaties  of  her  father  was  content  to  reside  in  his 
houses  wearing  tbe  habit  of  the  benedictine  nuns, 
and  observing  the  rules  of  the  order.  She  died  in 
1684,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  Her  works  were 
Dublisbed  by  the  Abbot  Bacchini,  in  8vo.  Parma, 
1688:  they  consist  of  academical  discourses  in 
Italian,  Latin  eulogies  in  the  lapidary  style,  some 
Latin  letters,  and  an  Italian  translation  of  a  de» 
motional  work  of  Lanspergius. 

CORNAZZANI  (Anthony),  an  eminent  Ita- 
lian  poet,  was  born  at  Placentia  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  lived  lone  at  Milan;  and  being 
obligea,  in  the  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of 
Francis  Sforsa,  to  take  refuge  at  Venice, .  he  was 
honourably  entertained  by  the  famous  General  Bar- 
tholomew CoUeone,  whose  life  he  afterwards  wrote. 
He  resided  some  time  in  France,  and  finally  settled 
in  Ferrara,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Duke  Her- 
cules L  and  his  duchess,  Lucretia  Borgia.  He  pro- 
bably died  at  Ferrara,  but  tbe  time  is  not  known. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  mat  number  of  works,  verse 
and  prose,  Latin  and  Italian ;  among  which  are  a 
treatise  "  De  Mulieribns  admirandis;"  and  another 
"  De  excellentium  Virorum  principibus  ab  origine 
mnndi." 

CORNEILLE  (MichaxlV  a  painter  of  merit, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1642.  His  father,  of  tbe  same 
name  and  profession,  gave  him  the  first  instructions 
in  his  art ;  and  a  prise  which  he  gained  at  the  aca- 
demy caused  him  to  be  sent  to  Rome  as  one  of  the 
royal  pensioners.  On  his  return,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  academy  in  1663,  where  he  afterwards  be- 
came a  professor.  Louis  XIV.  was  fond  of  his 
peifoBnaiicet ;  and  the  dauphin,  perceiving  that  he 


was  not  among  the  artists  employed  in  tbe  Invalids, 
gave  him  a  chapel  to  paint  in  that  cbnrch,  which  he 
finished  in  fresco.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1708.  His 
principal  works  are  in  the  churches  of  Paris,  and  at 
Versailles  and  Fontainbleau.  A  picture  of  his  at 
Chantilly  is  celebrated,  in  which  he  has  represented 
the  Historic  Muse  tearing  from  a  book  which  re- 
cords the  actions  of  the  Great  Cond^  those  leaves 
which  relate  to  tbe  civil  wars  when  he  bore  arms 
against  his  country.  Corneille  himself  etched  seve- 
ral plates,  and  engravings  have  been  made  by  other 
masters  from  several  of  his  |»ieres.-*His  otother 
John-Baptist,  was  also  a  painter,  and  a  member 
of  the  academy. 

CORNEILLE  (Pbtbr),  a  sublime  genius,  at 
the  head  of  dramatic  poetry  in  France,  born  at 
Rouen  in  1606,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  Cor- 
neille, warden  of  the  forests  and  waters  in  the  vis- 
county of  Rouen.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar, 
and  for  some  time  acted  as  advocate  at  his  native 
city,  without  discovering  any  talent  for  i>oetry.  At 
length,  a  love  adventure  awakened  his  dormant 
genius,  and  gave  him  the  subject  of  "  Melite,"  a 
comedy,  his  first  dramatic  piece,  which  was  acted 
with  prodigious  success.  At  that  period  the  French 
stage  was  nearly  in  a  barbarous  state,  possessing 
only  cold  and  unnatural  tragedies,  and  ttrcical  co- 
medies. Corneille,  pursuing  his  career,  wrote  se- 
veral other  pieces,  chiefly  comic,  and  at  length 
blazed  out  in  tbe  "  Cid,"  represented  in  1636.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  though  a  protector  of  literature,  had 
not  taste  enough  to  distinguish  its  real  merits,  and 
had  also  the  weakness  of  desiring  himself  to  take 
the  lead  among  writers,  as  he  did  among  statesmen. 
While,  therefore,  he  kept  in  pay  a  number  of  subal- 
tern and  adulatory  authors,  he  was  ioalous  of  a 
rising  genius  like  Corneille.  He  endeavoured  to 
damp  by  criticism  the  public  admiration  with  which 
the  Cid  was  received,  and  he  engaged  Scudery  to 
compose  an  elaborate  critique  on  the  i>iece.  The 
French  Academy  was-  at  lenstb  called  in  to  decide 
on  its  merits,  and  showed  itself,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  too  complaisant  to  its  founder  and  patron. 
Tbe  Cid  was  followed  by  "The  Horaces,"  by 
"  Cinna,"  by  **  Polieucte,"  all  considered  as  master- 
pieces of  tbe  French  theatre,  and  certainly  beyond 
comparison  superior  to  all  the  works  of  former 
French  dramatists.  His  character  is  elevation  of 
sentiment,  force,  and  dignity  of  expression,  and  a 
striking  display  of  the  great  passions  which  agitate 
the  mind.  In  the  soft  and  tender  he  is  less  happv ; 
and  au  English  critic  would  say  in  general,  that  he 
is  more  an  orator  than  a  poet,  and  rather  surveys 
tbe  operations  of  the  soul  as  a  spectator,  than  adopts 
them  as  an  actor.  He  peculiarly  excels  in  his  Ro- 
man personages,  the  artificial  grandeur  of  whose 
sentiments  he  had  well  studied  in  their  historians. 
In  versification  he  is  reckoned  excellent  in  some  of 
his  best  passages,  but  unequal  and  without  any  de- 
cided system.  Besides  the  works  above  mentioned, 
his  "  Pomp^e,"  **  Rodogune,"  and  "  Sertorius,"  are 
esteemed ;  but  too  many  of  the  performances  of  his 
declining  years  attest  the  gradual  declension  of  his 
genius,  which  retained  its  fertility,  after  it  had  lost 
the  qualities  which  had  distinguished  its  flourishing 

Jieriod.  His  comedy  of  "  Le  Menteur,"  imitated 
rom  the  Spanish,  was  superior  to  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  was  regarded  as  a  model  till  the 
appearance  of  Moliire.  He  wrote  also  sopie  relin 
gious  pieces,  particularly  a  transUtion  in  verse  of 
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the  work  "On  tlw  Imitedoo  of  Jcfot  Christ,"  vhicb 
Voltaire  sajri,  was  printed  thirty-two  times,  but 
cannot  be  read  once.  Corneille  was  elected  into 
the  French  Academy  in  1647.  He  lived  long  to 
enjoy  his  reputation,  which  was  such,  that  the 
name  of  the  iheat  Corneille  has  been  appropriated 
to  him  among  the  writers  of  the  age  of  LcuU  U 
Onmd ;  yet  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  a  rival, 
Racine,  risinv  to  the  place  which  he  could  scarcely 
maintain.  He  seems  to  haye  been  little  favoured 
by  fortune,  for  we  are  told  by  D'Alembert  (Bloge 
de  Despi^anz),  that  *' after  the  death  of  Colbert, 
the  pension  which  he  had  caused  to  be  given  to 


Corneille  was  supprened,  though  this  great  man 
was  poor,  old,  sickly,  and  d]finff.*'  A  gratuity  of 
900  loois  which  he  then  obtained  from  the  king  is 


attributed  to  the  generous  interference  of  Boilean, 
who  offered  to  resign  his  own  pension,  provided 
Comeille's  might  be  restored.  He  died  m  1684. 
The  following  portrait  of  this  illustrious  writer  is 
given  by  his  nephew,  Fontenelle :  "  Corneille  was 
of  a  good  size,  with  a  simple  and  ordinary  presence, 
always  negligent  and  careless  of  his  appearance. 
His  countenance  was  agreeable;  he  had  a  large 
nose,  handsome  mouth,  eyes  full  of  fire,  lively  ex- 
pression, and  sironglj^  marked  features.  His  pro* 
nunciation  was  rather  indistinct  He  was  acquainted 
with  police  literature,  history,  and  politics,  but  he 
chiefly  regarded  them  in  their  connexion  with  dra* 
matic  writing ;  for  other  parts  of  knowledge  he  had 
neither  curiosity  nor  much  esteem.  He  spoke 
little,  even  upon  the  topics  with  which  he  was  best 
acquainted,  and  gave  so  little  relief  to  what  he  said, 
that  to  discover  3ie  Great  ComeiUe  it  was  necessary 
to  read  him.  His  temper  was  hasty,  and  occasionally 
somewhat  rpugh ;  but  essentially  he  was  easy  to  live 
with,  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  a  kind  and 
tender  nieod.  His  constitution  was  inclined  to 
love,  but  not  to  libertinism,  and  his  attachments 
were  seldom  deep.  He  had  a  proud  and  independent 
soul;  no  suppleness,  no  management,  which  ren- 
dered him  verv  fit  to  paint  Roman  virtue,  but  very 
hitle  so  to  make  his  fortune.  He  did  not  love  the 
court ;  he  presented  to  it  a  face  little  known,  a 
great  name  which  inspired  nothing  but  bare  ap- 
plause, and  a  species  of  merit  not  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate. His  incapacity  for  business  was  only  equalled 
by  his  aversion  to  it ;  and  he  had  more  love  for 
monev  than  ability  to  amass  it  Bv  being  accus- 
tomed to  praises,  he  was  not  rendered  indinerent  to 
them;  but  though  sensible  to  fttme,  he  was  free 
from  vanity.  Sometimes  he  relied  too  little  on  his 
singular  merit,  and  too  readily  admitted  the  idea  of 
rivals."  Corneille  left  three  sons,  two  of  whom  en- 
tered into  the  army,  and  one  became  an  abbot  Of 
his  dramatic  works,  the  best  edition  was  that  of 
Joly,  10  vols.  12mo.  1738;  till  the  capital  one  pub- 
lished by  Voltaire  in  12  vols.  8vo.  1764,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  grand-niece  of  ComeiUe,  whom  the 
modem  poet  had  besides  generously  educated,  and 
advantageously  placed  in  the  world.  Napoleon  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  if  Corneille  had  lived  in 
his  time,  he  would  have  made  him  a  prince. 

CORNEILLE  (Thomas),  brother  of  Peter, 
V>rn  at  Rouen  in  1625,  abo  a  poet,  "would,"  says 
VoUaire,  "have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  had 
he  been  without  a  brother."  He  distinguished 
himself  while  studving  rhetoric  at  the  JesulU'- 
jahool  at  Rouen,  by  composing  a  theatrical  piece 
n  LaUn,  which  the  master  mbttituted  for  that 


which  was  meant  for  reprseentatioii  hj  the  wdhar 
lars.  He  appeared  as  a  writer  ia  varions  «ra&» 
but  was  principally  known  for  hia  compoaitioas  isr 
the  stage,  of  which  he  wrote  no  fewer  tlma  thirty- 
four.  Some  of  his  tnmlies  obtained  eonsidenUi 
applause,  and  kept  place  on  the  thcatiw,  chieiy 
from  the  merit  of  the  plot,  and  some  pnasncee  hi^ 
pily  versified.  His  memory  was  so  {wvcsnil,  that 
he  could  recite  his  plays  from  beginning  to  emd. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  private  worth,  loiiest,  caa- 
did,  favourable  to  the  merit  of  others,  even  his  fivalsL 
giving  and  receiving  advice  with  good^will,  aad 
extremely  polite  eren  in  an  advaneed  age.  It  ■ 
said  he  never  made  an  enemy.  He  lived  ia  pes^ 
feet  union  with  his  brother.  Thej  n&arricd  two 
sisters^  and  had  just  the  same  number  of  chiUna, 
who  all  composed  one  haimonioas  ISunilj.  Thomas 
was  a  member  of  the  French  Acadenj,  and  of  that 
of  Inscriptions  and  BeUes-lettert.  He  became 
blind  towards  the  close  of  life,  but  alill  eapbyed 
himself  in  literary  concerns,  which  the  alcndefwesa 
of  his  circumstances  probably  rendered  neeesaaiy. 
He  died  in  1709.  His  dramatic  worka  wete  iw- 
published  by  Joly  in  1738,  in  5  vola.  ISno.  He 
published  besides  a  "  Translation  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses," and  of  some  of  his  other  pieces^  iaie 
French  verse ;  a  **  Dictionary  <if  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences," 2  vols,  folio;  a  "Universal  Geograpf 
and  Historical  Dictionary,"  3  vola.  folio; 
"  Observations  on  Vaugelas." 

CORNELIA,  aa  illostrioas  Roaaaa  lady,  i 
daiwhter  of  Scipio  Alrioaima  the  Elder,  and  i 
ried  Tiberius  Sempronius  Graeehos,  who  was  eo»- 
sol  a  C.  177.  He  left  her  a  widow  with  twelve 
children,  to  whose  education  she  devoted  all  her 
time  and  attention.  Plutarch  affirme  that  Ptalewiy, 
king  of  Egypt,  offered  her  his  hand  and  throng 
which  she  refused.  None  of  her  children  caaae  ta 
maturity  except  a  daughter,  and  the  two  &Bftoas 
democratical  tribunes,  Tiberius  and  Gaiua  Grae> 
chuB,  who  were  greatlv  indebted  to  her  for  thoae 
qualities  which  raised  them  to  rach  distinctsoa.  She 
bore  with  magnanimity  their  death,  and  being  osice 
condoled  with  on  their  account,  gravely  replied, 
that  "  the  woman  who  had  had  the  Gracchi  for  aoaa 
ought  not  to  be  esteemed  unfortunate."  She  retired 
to  a  country-house  near  Misennn^  where  abe  lived 
in  a  hospitable  manner,  entertaining  her  ftiendL 
and  always  keeping  in  her  house  eooe  learned 
Greeks,  and  other  persons  of  a  literary  chaiacter. 
The  Roman  people  erected  her  statne  in  the  portiea 
of  Metellus,  in  a  sitting  poetare,  with  the  inscriptiaB, 
"  To  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi." 

CORNBLISZ,  or  CORNBLUS  (Lucaj),  a 
Dutch  painter,  who  in  consequence  of  the  l^tle 
encouragement  he  met  with  in  his  own  coontrj, 
exercised  the  occupation  of  a  cook,  for  the  stappmt 
of  a  large  family.  Visiting  England  daring  tha 
reiffn  of  Henry  VIIL,  he  was  employed  by  him, 
and  finally  appointed  his  painter.  He  was  bom  at 
Leyden,  in  1493,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not 
mentioned. 

CORNELIUS,  Pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome,  ia  the 
third  century,  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and  elected 
to  his  ofiice  in  the  year  251,  thou^  oppoeed  hj  Ne- 
vatian,  which  occasioned  a  division  in  the  efaarcK 
and  gave  rise  to  the  sect  of  the  Novatians.  The 
chief  difference  between  the  latter,  and  their  hie* 
thren  was,  their  reftising  to  readmit  to  the  < 
nion  of  ^e  church  thoee  who^  after  ' 
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lUlen  into  (he  ctfrnmission  of  heiDOUs  crimes.  On 
th«  reviral  of  the  persccntion  of  the  Christians^ 
under  the  Emperor  Oallus,  Cornelius  was  separated 
from  his  flock,  and  banished  to  C&ntametlue,  now 
CiTita-vecchia,  where  he  appears  to  have .  died  a 
nataral  death,  in  the  year  252. 

CORNELLIUS  (Anthony),  a  licentiate  of  civil 
law,  who  was  a  native  of  Billt  in  Auvergne,  and 
Ured  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  book,  entitled  "  Infantiam 
in  Iiimbo  Clausoram  Querela  adversus  Divinum 
Judicium  apud  leqanm  Judicem  Proposita,  &c." 
Paritiis,  apad  Wechel,  1531,  4to.  This  work  be^ 
emxoB  so  scarce,  in  consequence  of  the  care  with 
whieh  it  was  suppressed,  that  it  was  long  supposed 
no  copy  remained  in  existence ;  it  is,  however,  oc- 
cuioiiiiUy  still  to  be  met  with.  According  to  some 
mnthors,  Christian  Wechel  fell  into  poverty  through 
the  immediate  judgment  of  God  for  printing  it 

CORNERUS  (Christophbr^,  a  German  Pro- 
testant  divine,  was  born  at  Fach,  in  the  circle  of 
Fianoonia,  in  1518.  He  most  probably  was  edu- 
cated at  Frankfort,  where  he  became  a  professor  in 
theology;  and  afterwards  was  appointed  minister 
and  superintendant  of  the  churches  in  the  Marche 
of  Brandenburg.  He  died  in  1594,  leaving  behind 
him,  among  other  works,  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  to  the  Ga- 
latians;"  "Cantica  Sacra;"  '^Symbola  iEcume- 
nica  ;*'  "  Notes  on  Cicero's  Orations,"  &c. 

CORNWALLIS  (Sib  Charlks),  a  gentleman 
of  distinguished  abilities,  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Spain  by  James  I.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  his  life 
of  Prince  Henrv,  whose  treasurer  he  was,  and  which 
is  very  elerantly  written.     He  died  in  1630. 

GORNWALLIS  (Charles),  Marquis,  the  el. 
dett  son  of  Charles,  first  Earl  Cornwalhs,  by  Eliza- 
beth,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Viscount  Towns- 
hand,  was  bom  in  December  1738,  and  received 
kis  education  at  Eton-school  and  at  St  John's-col- 
lege,  Cambridge.  He  succeeded  his  feither  in  the 
peerage  in  )762,  at  which  time  he  was  an  officer 
m  the  army,  and  in  this  service  he  gradually  rose 
till,  in  1775,  he  had  obtained  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  When  the  disputes  with  the  American 
colonies  were  tending  to  a  rupture,  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  one  of  those  who  opposed  measures  of  violence ; 
and  in  conformity  with  the  prevalent  policy  of  that 
period,  he  was  also  one  of  those  who  were  nomi- 
nated to  a  command  in  the  ensuing  war.  It  is  an 
anecdote  of  the  time,  that  his  lady,  induced  by  ten- 
der  affection,  made  a  private  application  to  the  seat 
of  power  to  procure  the  omission  of  her  husband's 
name,  which  circumstance  being  brought  to  his 
knowledge,  obliged  him  in  point  of  honour  to  come 
forward  with  his  offer  of  service ;  and  that  the  lady's 
death  was  the  eventnal  result.  Lord  Cornwallis 
embarking  with  a  body  of  troops  on  board  a  squa- 
dron commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  arrived  in 
May  1776  off  Cape  Pear,  and  joining  the  force  un- 
der General  Clinton,  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
Charleston,  which  failed.  He  aftprwards  commanded 
the  reserve  of  the  army  which  under  Sir  W.  Howe 
drove  the  Americans  with  great  loss  from  Long- 
Island.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  over-ran 
the  Jerseys;  and  in  1777  he  defeated  the  American 
general  Sullivan  on  the  Brandy-wine  creek;  in 
which  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-genaraL  Reluming  to  England,  he  was  ex- 
amined bafora  the  House  of  Commons  in  1779,  re- 


specting  the  conduct  of  Sir  William  Howe  as  gene- 
ral, andgave  evidence  stronglv  in  his  favour.  Hav- 
ing  returned  to  America  in  the  following  year,  he 
took  a  command  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  to  the 
success  of  which  he  was  greatly  instrumental ;  and 
being  left  with  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in  South 
Carolina,  he  nearly  reduced  the  whole  of  it  to  sub- 
mission. General  Gates  advancing  with  a  superior 
army  from  North  Carolina,  Lord  Cornwallis  gave 
him  a  total  defeat  at  Camden.  Circumstances, 
however,  prevented  the  expected  advantages  of  this 
victory,  and  the  next  year  commenced  with  a  se- 
vere campaign  in  North  Carolina,  of  which  the 
}>rincipal  event  was  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Guild- 
brd  Court-honse,  gained  by  the  British.  Want  of 
supplies  obliged  Cornwallis  afterwards  to  draw  back 
to  Wilmington,  whence,  in  the  spring  of  1781,  he 
advanced  to  Petersburgh  in  Virginia.  It  being 
thouffht  advisable  that  a  strong  post  should  be  se- 
cured on  the  coast  of  Virginia  for  communication 
with  the  British  navy,  that  of  York-town,  at  the 
mouth  of  York  river,  was  selected,  and  was  fortified 
and  occupied  by  Cornwallis  with  all  his  force.  He 
was  there  surrounded  by  the  combined  French  and 
American  forces  by  land,  whilst  he  was  blocked  up 
by  a  French  squadron  in  the  Chesapeake.  Every 
attempt  to  relieve  him  in  that  situation  being  fms- 
trated,  he  was  compelled,  on  October  19,  to  surren- 
der all  his  troops  prisoners  of  war ;  a  disaster  that 
was  decisive  of  the  American  contest  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  his  lordship  would  acquiesce  in 
undergoing  the  blame  that  might  accrue  from  such 
a  misfortune,  and  he  complained  of  a  want  of  due 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  for  his  succour.  This  complaint 
was  met  by  recrimination,  and  namphlets  were  pub- 
lished on  &)th  sides ;  but  on  tLe  whole  it  appears 
that  Lord  Cornwallis  suffered  nothing  in  his  repu- 
tation either  for  skill  or  courage ;  and  the  fact  pro- 
bably was,  that  the  British  arms  now  began  to  be 
clearly  overmatched  on  the  American  continent. 
The  bjgh  character  his  lordship  bore  in  his  country 
was  amply  testified  by  his  appointment  in  1786  to 
the  double  tmst  of  governor-general,  and  command- 
er-in-chief, of  the  British  setUements  in  the  East  In- 
dies. Two  years  after  his  arrival,  Tippoo  Sultaa 
having  made  an  attack  on  the  Rajah  of  Travancore, 
that  prince  applied  for  aid  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  in  consequence,  war  was  declared  against 
Tippoo  by  the  supreme  government  of  Bengal,  in 
1789.  The  dubious  success  of  the  campaign  of  that 
year  induced  Lord  Cornwallis  in  person  to  take  the 
field  in  1790.  He  commenced  action  by  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Bangalore  :  after  which,  marching  to 
Serineapatam  he  defeated  Tippoo  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle before  that  capital.  A  sudden  swell  of  the  river, 
however,  having  prevented  the  junction  of  General 
Abercromhie,  he  was  constrained  to  abandon  the 
siege  which  he  had  commenced,  and  return  to  Ban- 
galore. In  the  next  year  he  again  advanced  to 
Seringapatam,  and,  after  storming  Tippoo*s  forti- 
fied camp,  he  laid  close  siege  to  the  place.  Its  im- 
minent danger  produced  oflers  of  negotiation  from 
the  sultan,  which  at  length  terminated  in  a  treaty 
of  peace,  whereby  Tippoo  ceded  half  his  dominions 
to  the  English  and  their  allies,  agreed  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
delivered  two  of  his  sous  as  hostages  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  stipulations.  The  young  pridcaa 
were  accordingly  conducted  te  the  English  cas^  ia 
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»  grand  and  affecting  ceremonial,  and  were  treated 
br  Lord  Cornwallis  with  almost  paternal  attention. 
During  the  course  of  this  war,  his  lordship's  conduct 
was  such  as  added  fresh  lustre  to  his  character  both 
as  a  commander  and  as  a  civil  governor.  He  con- 
sidered the  possession  of  his  high  office  as  an  obli- 
gation to  be  incessantly  employed  in  its  duties ;  and 
discarding  all  unnecessary  parade,  his  arrangements 
were  entirely  directed  to  facilitating  the  vast  mass 
of  business  which  pressed  upon  him  from  every 
quarter.  His  services  were  duly  honoured  on  his 
return  to  England.  In  1792,  in  addition  to  the 
garter  with  which  he  had  before  been  decorated,  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis,  was  admitted  into 
the  privy-council,  and  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
master-general  of  the  ordnance.  The  Irish  rebellion 
in  1798  presented  another  convincing' proof  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  Lord  Comwallis'was  held, 
and  the  importance  attached  to  his  name.  In  the 
midst  of  the  affitation  and  peril  occasioned  by  that 
widely-extended  and  furious  insurrection,  this  noble- 
man was  sent  over  as  lord-lieutenant,  bringing  with 
him  a  general  pardon  to  the  guilty  on  submission,  a 
small  number  excepted.  Although  the  great  body 
of  the  rebels  had  been  defeated,  the  landing  of  a 
Trench  force  had  re-animated  their  efforts,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  his  lordship  in  person  to  take  the 
field,  and  oblige  the  French,  who  had  penetrated  to 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
He  signalised  his  justice  and  humanity  by  restrain- 
ing a&  arbitrary  and  vindictive  proceedings,  and 
employed  the  most  prudent  means  for  conciliating 
men's  minds,  and  healing  the  wounds  of  civil  dis- 
cord. He  was  continued  in  this  arduous  post  till 
1801,  in  which  year  the  honorary  appointment  was 
conferred  on  him  of  plenipotentiary  for  signing  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  A  new  war  breaking  out  in  the 
East  Indies,  against  the  native  powers,  his  services 
were  again  called  for  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and 
though  now  advanced  in  years  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
obey  the  calL  But  his  constitution  only  a  short 
time  resisted  this  exertion.  He  died  at  Gasepore, 
in  the  province  of  Benares,  on  October  5th,  1805, 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  an  only  son,  the 
successor  of  his  title.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  not 
what  the  world  terms  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  but 
with  sound  sense,  application,  equanimity,  and 
above  all,  rectitude  of  intentions,  he  was  able  to 
serve  his  country  in  a  manner  that  has  meritinl  its 
lasting  gratitude  and  respect 

CORNUTUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  an  Afri- 
can  by  birth,  flourished  at  Rome  under  the  Empe- 
rors Claudius  and  Nero,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he 
was  put  to  death,  in  the  fifty^ouith  year  of  the 
Christian  nnu  He  was  the  preceptor  of  the  Poet 
Persius,  and  is  himself  also  clashed  among  the  poets 
and  grammarians,  as  well  as  philosophers. 

CORONEL  (Paul),  a  learned  Spanish  ecclesi- 
astic, and  a  native  of  Segovia,  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  professor 
of  Theology,  and  was  one  of  the  learned  men  selected 
hy  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  be  emploved  in  publishing 
his  magnificent  edition  of  the  polyglot  bible.  To 
him  likewise  has  been  ascribed  an  addition  to  the 
work  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  "  De  Translationum 
Differentiis."     He  died  in  the  year  1524. 

CORONELLI  (Vincbmt),  a  most  copious  and 
industrious  writer,  deserves  commemoration  for  his 
geographical  labours.  He  was  a  native  of  Venice, 
Muerea  young  among  the  minor  conventuals,  and 


having  distinguished  himself  as  a  i 
was  made  coemographer  to  the  republic  ia  I68& 
He  was  afterwards  public  profeesor  of  geowraph^ 
-n.     HedM 


and  became  general  of  his  order  in  1702. 
in  1718,  haviuff  published  more  than  fonr  kandrad 
maps,  with  explanations  of  them  in  many  volnmt, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  "The  Yettctias 
Atlas,"  13  vols,  and  *•  The  Theatre  of  the  W«r,- 
24  vols.  Such  was  his  reputation,  that  be  wae  m^ 
plied  to  by  the  Cardinal  d'Estr^es  to  make  gioba 
for  Louis  XIV. ;  and  he  finished  two  ia  1683^  mi 
the  diameter  of  eleven  feel,  eleven .  iacbei  and  ox 
lines,  very  curiously  ornamented  witb  eaableoii.  ■&> 
scriptions,  &c.  They  were  placed  in  the  royal  li- 
brary in  Paris;  and  M.  de  la  Hire  pablisbed  a  de- 
scription of  them  iu  1704. 

CORRADINI  DE  SEZZA  (Pxtbr  MAacKi.u. 
Nus),  cardinal,  received  his  surname  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  in  the  early  part  of  bis  life  cbiedy 
applied  himself  to  the  »tudy  of  jurisprudence,  natil 
he  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  advocates  at 
Rome.  Clement  XI.  appointed  bim  bis  aiidUor, 
and  afterwards  gave  him  other  honourable  and  eoa- 
fidential  offices,  but  the  jealousies  and  intcigaea  of 
the  courtiers  determined  him  to  reliaquisb  his  em- 
ployments,  and  to  retire  to  Montefiascone,  Ibr  tbe 
purpose  of  devoting  his  time  to  literary  studies.  In 
that  retreat  he  continued  till  he  was  created  carii- 
nal  by  Pope  Innocent  XIII.,  in  the  year  1721.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1743^  having  composed  a  learned 
and  curious  work,  entitled  "  Vetus  Latinm,  profe- 
num  et  Sacrum,"  in  two  volumes  folio,  and  after- 
wards reprinted  at  Rome,  1704  and  1736^  ia  seven 
volumes  quarto ;  and  a  well- written  history,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  of  his  native  place,  entitled  *'  0e 
CiviUte  et  Ecclesia  Settina,"  Rome,  1702,  quarta. 

CORREA  (Emanuel),  a  learned  Portugvcse 
ecclesiastic  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  aadve 
of  the  city  of  Elvas,  in  the  province  of  Aientejo. 
He  was  a  doctor  of  caoon  law,  rector  of  Bl  S^as- 
tian,  and  synodal  examiner  at  Lisbon;  and  is 
spoken  of  as  a  proficient  in  the  Latin,  Graek,  aad 
Hebrew  languages.  He  was  contemporary  with 
the  celebrated  Louis  de  Camoens,  and  was  tbe  finft 
who  wrote  notes  and  illustrations  on  tbe  Lvsiad  of 
that  poet,  which  were  printed  at  Lisbon  after  ibs 
death  of  their  author.— There  was  another  Emamizsi. 
CoEBBA,  of  Portuguese  extraction,  who  was  bora 
at  Loanda,  the  ca^Htal  of  Angola,  in  Africa.  Ue 
succeeded  to  different  professorships  in  tbe  nniveisity 
of  Evora,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  la 
theology ;  and  afterwards  became  provincial  of  tbe 
Jesuiu,  and  assistant  to  the  general  of  the  order  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1706.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Idea  Consiliarii,  kt." 

CORREGGIO  (Antonio  Allsgbi  da),  a  &- 
mous  painter,  was  born  at  Correggio  in  tbe 
Modenese,  in  1494,  and  studied,  it  is  supposed, 
under  Mantegna  and  Bianchi;  though  be  bad  se 
little  of  their  manner,  (hat  he  may  be  almost 
reckoned  self-taught.  What  is  more  extraordinary, 
he  acquired  his  excellence  without  ever  visiting 
Rome  or  Venice,  or  studying  the  works  of  tbe  greet 
masters.  He  appears  to  have  lived  in  comparative 
obscurity,  burdened  with  a  numerous  family,  aad 
very  meanly  paid  for  works  on  which  he  spent  nuich 
time,  and  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. He  was  peculiarly  excellent  as  a  cdonnit ; 
and  no  painter  perhaps  ever  equalled  bim  in  tbe 
extreme  delicacy  of  bis  fleshy  ia  the  harmony,  na> 
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tare,  and  briUiancy  of  hie  tints.  His  figures  have 
an  aDgelical  grace,  and  a  charming  expression  of 
joy.  His  ideas  ari)  great  and  uncuminoii ;  his  iu- 
reutiun  flowed  with  facility  :  he  ofteu  painted  with- 
out previous  designs,. and,  as  he  himself  said,  his 
thoughts  were  at  the  end  of  his  penciL  He  was 
the  first  who  painted  figures  suspended  as  it  were 
in  the  air,  ana  gave  to  his  ceilings  that  foreshorten- 
ing which  is  so  essential  to  their  effect.  Correggio 
liad  also  a  perfect  knowledge  of  dair-obscure,  which 
lie  wonderfully  exhibited  in  his  famous  picture 
called  La  Notte,  representing  the  nativity  as  a 
iiightjcene,  where  the  light  proceeds  from  the  body 
of  the  child  Jesus.  For  this  piece,  done  for  the 
church  of  St.  Prosper  in  Reggio,  he  received  only 
the  value  of  about  eight  pistoles.  He  was  a  modest 
man,  ~of  a  timid  disposition,  and  not  qualified  to 
bring  himself  forwards  according  to  his  merits. 
Yet  that  he  was  not  insensible  of  his  own  value, 
appears  from  his  often-quoted  exclamation,  after 
Tiewing  with  astonishment  a  capital  piece  of  Ra- 
phael: "I  too  am  a  painter!"  There  was  only 
wanting  to  his  excellence  somewhat  more  correct- 
ness in  his  drawing,  and  firmness  of  outline,  and  a 
treater  variety  in  the  airs  of  his  heads ;  but  his  de- 
ciency  in  these  respects  may  be  attributed  to  his 
want  of  the  advantages  of  education.  The  cause  of 
his  death,  according  to  Vasari,  was  very  singular. 
Having  received  at  Panna  a  payment  of  sixty 
crowns  in  copper  monev,  he  was  so  impatient  to 
carry  it  to  his  family,  taat  he  walked  four  leagues 
with  the  bag  upon  his  back,  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
A  draught  of  cold  water,  which  be  took  to  refresh 
himielf,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal 
'This  story  is  doubted;  because  it  appears  that  he 
died  at  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  weather 
was  not  likely  to  be  hot ;  yet  violent  exercise  and 
fatigue  might  readily  have  produced  the  effect 
assigned.  His  death  took  place  at  Correggio  in 
1531,  when  he  was  only  forty  years  of  MT^T^  short 
pericd  of  life  in  which  to  have  earned  immortal 
fame !  His  greatest  works  are,  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral  in  Parma,  and  several  other  pictures  in 
the  churches  of  that  city ;  and  many  of  his  pieces 
form  some  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Dres- 
den gallery,  that  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  the 
collections  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  tho 
kings  of  Franco  and  Spain.  Many  of  them  have ' 
heen  engraved.  A  noble  testimony  to  the  merit  of 
Correggio  is  g' ven  in  twu  letters  written  from  Parma 
by  Annibal  Carracci,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
works  with  ecstasy,  and  expresses  the  utmost  asto- 
nishment that  so  great  a  man  ihould,  during  his 
life-time,  be  so  little  known,  and  so  poorly  recom- 
pensed. 

CORRI  (DoMiNico),  an  Italian  musician  and 
composer,  studied  at  Naples  under  Porpora,  and 
coming  to  England,  produced  in  1774, "  Alessandro 
nell'  Indie,"  an  opera,  which  did  not  meet  with  so 
much  success  as  its  merits  demanded.  He  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  English  songs,  and  a  work 
entitled,  '*  The  Singer's  Preceptor ;"  but  the  piece 
by  which  Lj  is  principally  known  is  his  opera  of 
«•  The  Travellers,  or  Music's  Fascination."  M.  Corn 
died  in  London  in  1825. 

CORSINI  (PsTBR),  a  cardinal,  and  bishop  of 
Florence  towards  the  close  of  tho  fourteenth  and 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  that  city,  and  a  descendant  from  the  an- 
cient and  illustrious  house  pointad  out  by  his  sur- 
Univ.  J^My.— Nos.  115  ft  116. 


name.  After  arriving  at  the  university  honour  of 
doctor  uf  laws,  he  was  first  made  aucfitor  of  the 
sacred  palace,  and  afterwards  bi&hop  of  Vulterra. 
In  the  year  1363  Pope  Urban  V.  sent  him  a  legato 
to  Germany,  and  on  his  return  ^ve  him  the 
bishopric  of  Florence,  and  created  him  cardinal  in 
1370.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Porto  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  During  the  great 
schism  which  took  place  in  the  church  after  the 
death  of  the  last-mentioned  prelate.  Cardinal  Cor- 
sini  embraced  the  interests  of  Clement  VII.  in  ofK 
position  to  Urban  VI.,  and  joined  Uie  court  of  the 
former  at  Avignon,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1405.  He  was  the  author  of  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  popes,  and  a  few  treatises. 

CORSINI  (Edward),  an  Italian  monk,  was 
born  at  Fan|mo  in  1702,  and  died  in  1765.  At  tho 
age  of  twenty-one  he  produced  a  work  in  six  vo- 
lumes octavo,  entitled  **  Philosophical  and  Mathe- 
matical Institutions,"  in  which  the  principles  of 
true  philosophy  were  opposed  to  the  fancies  of  the 
Aristotelians.  In  1746  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics  in  the  uni- 
versity  of  Pisa.  His  other  works  are,  "  Elementarv 
Geometry  j"  "  Elements  of  Practical  Geometry  *, 
added  to  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  first ;  "  Fasti 
Attici  in  quibus  Archontum  Atheniensium  Series 
Philosophonim  Aliorumque  illustrium  Virorum 
JStas,  atque  pnsdpue  Atticee  Historise  Capita  de- 
scribuntur;"  "A  Course  of  Metaphysics;"  '*The 
Games  of  Greece ;"  &c.  &c. 

CORT  (Cornelius),  a  Dutch  artist,  the  friend 
of  Titian,  many  of  whose  best  paintings  he  en- 
graved in  a  very  masterly  style.  He  was  a  native 
of  Hoom,  bom  about  the  year  1536,  but  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Italy,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1578. 

CORTASSE  (Pbtbr  Josbph),  a  learned  French 
Jesuit,  was  born  at  Apt  in  Provence,  in  the  year 
1681.  For  some  time  he  officiated  as  professor  of 
positive  theology  and  the  Hebrew  language  at  the 
university  of  Lyons ;  but  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  a  public  preacher,  in  which  he 
continued  till  his  death,  in  the  year  1740.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Divine  Attributes, 
or  Divine  Perfections,"  a  Work  (according  to  his 
judgment)  of  S.  Dionysins  the  Areopagite,  calca- 
lated  to  afford  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  God,  and 
to  suggest  the  noblest  sentiments  of  religion,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  with  notes,  critical,  theologi- 
cal, and  dogmatic,  and  printed  at  Lyons  in  1739, 
quarto. 

CORTE  or  CORTIUS  (Gottlibr),  a  very  in- 
genious critic,  was  born  at  Beskau,  in  Lower  Ln- 
satia,  in  1698.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  applied 
first  to  theology  ;  but  afterwards  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  jurisprudence  he  obtained  a  professor's  chair, 
and  died  then  in  the  month  of  April,  1731.  His 
principal  publication  is  his  edition  of  Sallust,  Leip- 
sic, 1724,  4to.  reprinted  at  Venice,  1734,  4to. 

CORTES  (FerdinandJ,  the  conqueror  of  Mex- 
ico, was  bom  in  1485,  at  Medellino,  a  town  of  Es- 
tremadura.  His  father,  Martin  Cortes,  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  family,  but  of  small  fortune.  Ferdinand 
was  destined  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was 
sent  to  study  at  the  university  of  {^alamanca ;  but 
his  disposition  was-  little  suited  to  an  academic  and 
literary  life.  He  quitted  the  university,  and  em 
ployed  himself  solely  in  active  sports  and  martial 
exercises:  at  the  same  time  he  was  so  dissipated 
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ftod  unmanaceable,  Uiat  his  father  wai  glad  to  com- 
ply with  his  desire  of  entering  into  the  military  pro- 
fession.    His  first  intention  was  to  serTe  in  Italy, 
under  GonsalYO,  the  great  capuin ;  hat  an  indis. 
position  having  prerenud  him  from  embarking  with 
a  reinforcement  sent  to   Naples,   he   turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  new  world.     Ovando,  governor  of 
Hispaniola,  was  his  kinsman,  and  the  young  Cortes 
intended  to  have  accompanied  him  to  his  govern- 
ment in  1502,  but  was  detained  by  an  accident 
which  shows  the  character  he  then  supported.     As 
he  was  attempting  one  night  to  climb  up  to  the  bed- 
ohamber-window  of  a  ladv  with  whom  he  had  an  in- 
triffue,  an  old  wall  which  he  had  scaled  gave  way, 
and  he  was  severely  bruised  by  the  fall.     In  1504, 
he  landed  at  St.  Domingo,  and  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  Ovando,  who  employed  hiyi  in  several 
honourable  and  lucrative  posU.     His  enterprising 
spirit,  however,  incited  him,  in  1511,  to  accompany 
l>iego  Velasquei  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba.    Under 
that  leader  he  displayed  eo  much  courage,  prudence, 
and  miliury  skill,  that  he  obuinedm  general  reputa- 
tion  among  the  Spanish  adventurers,  and  was  re- 
warded by  Velasquei  with  a  large  grant  of  land. 
He  married   Frances    Suarea-Pacheco,    and  was 
niade  alcade  of  the  town  of  San-Jago.    When  it 
was  determined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  newly- 
discovered  countrv  of  Mexico,  CortM  beiuf^  fixed 
upon  to  conduct  the  enterprise,  entered  into  it  with 
aU  the  ardour  of  his  character,  and  sUked  all  his 
private  fortune  upon  its  success.     He  left  St.  Jago 
ui  November  1518,  and  proceeded  first  to  Trinidad, 
and  then  to  the  Havanna,  in  order  to  raise  more 
levies,  and  complete  the  equipment  of  his  fleet.     In 
the  mean  time,  that  demon  of  jealousy  which  seems, 
like  an  avenging  spirit,  to  have  pursued  the  Spa- 
niards through  all  their  new  acquisitions,  took  pos- 
aessjon  of  the  breast  of  Velasques,  and  induced  him 
to  make  attempts  to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  command. 
But  this  leader,  forewarned,  defeated  bis  schemes; 
-and  by  the  influence  he  had  acquired  over  his  fol- 
ioweis,  together  with  their  thirst  for  plunder,  effsct- 
.ually  engaged  them  to  support  his  authori^.     He 
set  sail  from  Cuba  in  February  1519,  havmg  col- 
lected a  fleet  of  eleven  vessels,  of  which  the  largest 
was  only  100  tons  burden,  and  some  were  mere  open 
barks :  and  a  body  of  617  men,  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Only  thirteen  of  the  soldiers  were  armed  with  mus- 
kets, but  they  had  ten  small  field-pieces,  and  four 
falconets ;  and  they  took  with  them  sixteen  horses. 
This  was  the  armament  with  which  Cortes'proceeded 
to  attack  the  rich  and  populous  empire  of  Mexico ; 
.but  his  small  train  was  animated  by  the  strongest 
of  passions— avarice,  the  love  of  glory,  and  religious 
euthutiasm ;  and  they  followed  the  banner  of  the 
cross,   with   full  confidence  of  divine   protection. 
Cortes  first  landed  at  Tabasco,  and  compelled*  the 
natives,  after  several  bloodv  defeats,  to  submit  to 
the  Spanish  dominion.    Then,  steering  westward 
to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  he  landed  at 
St.  Juan  de  Ulva,  where  he  was  met  by  envoys 
from  the  governors  of  the  province  under  Monte- 
xuma,  the  Mexican  emperor.     With  these  he  was 
enabled  to  converse  by  means  of  Aguilar,  a  Spaniard, 
and  Marina,  an  Indian  slave,  whom  he  had  pro- 
cured at  Tabasco,  and  who  was  well  aconainied 
with  the  MexiUu  tongue,  as  Aguilar  was  with  hers. 
Marina  was  afterwards  baptised,  became  the  mis- 
tress of  Cortes,  and  performed  many  etaential  ser- 
fkes  for  the  Spaniards.    After  ha  nad  encamped 


his  men,  Cortes  was  visited  by  the  govcraoiia 
selves,  to  whom  he  represents  himself  as  aan 
dor  from  the  king  of  Castile  to  the  emperor  of  Mi 
ico,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  it  waa  ncc 
sary  for  him  to  deliver  his  message  to  Montrtaia 
in  person,  and  that  he  intended  to  march  to  his  ca- 
pital for  that  purpose.    The  governor* 
tempted  to  dissuade  Cortes  from  this 


friendly  negotiation,  however,  was  opened  with  the 
Mexican  court,  and  the  emperor  sent  mtmm  lich 
presents  of  silver  and  gold,  which  onlj  served  Car- 
ther  to  stimulate  the  cupidity  of  the   ** 


Monteaum^  it  appears,  though  extreaclj'  ka^gkly 
and  tyrannical  with  respect  to  his  own  subjects*  vaa 


intimidated  at  the  approach  of  these  i 
corning  whom  a  superstitioBs  notion  ii  i  ws  to  lm»e 
generally  prevailed,  that  they   were  destsaed 
overthrow  tJie  Mexican  empire.     He  flnctnaied  i 
temporiaed  for  some  time  longer,  but  at  len^h 
broke  off  all  communication  between  bis  aooje 


and  the  Spaniards.    The  view  of  the  danger  of  <. 

mencing  hostilities  with  so  powerful  a  states  now 
began  to  affect  several  in  the  camp  of  Cortes^  and 
a  party  ventured  to  represent  to  him  the  neceaaitj 
of  returning  to  Cuba  for  fresh  succours.     Cortes^ 
like  Agamemuon  of  old,  aff^ected  to  be  coBTiaoed 
by  their  arguments,  and  issued  orden  for  le  ena 
harking.    At  the  same  time  he  secretly  infSamed 
the  minds  of  the  most  lealous  of  the  adveiitarefB 
with  a  sense  of  the  disappointment  of  their  bopca; 
and  their  violent  protestations  against  the  disgrwe 
of  such  a  measure,  joined  with  strong  aasnraDcca  of 
adhering  to  their  general  through  all  fortunes,  gave 
him  a  plausible  pretext  for  proceeding  in  his  eBter- 
prise.      He  formed  a  colonial  settlement  on  the 
coast,  which  he  named,  '*  The  rich  town  ^  the  fme 
crou"  since  known  by  the  abbreviated  name  of  is 
Vera  Cruz.     Here  he  established  a  civil  govera- 
ment ;  and  into  its  supreme  council,  whir^  be  took 
care  to  have  composed  of  persons  devoted  to  him, 
he  solemnly  resigned  the  commission  which  be  had 
received  from  Velasquei.    The  conneil,  by  their 
unanimous  vote,  re-instated  him  in  authority  as 
chief-justice  and  captain-general  of  the  new  colony ; 
and  by  this  political  manoeavre  he  sot  rid  of  all  oe- 
pendence  upon  the  governor  of  Cuba,  and  asaomed 
uncontrolled  power.    The  adherents  of  Yelasquei; 
who  opposed  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  were 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison;  but  Cortea,  who 
perecived  the  importance  of  gaining  them  over, 
treated  them  with  a  lenity  and  consideration  whidi 
effectually  made  them  his  friends.     He  soon  after 
received  overtures  of  friendship  from  the  Zempoel- 
lans,  a  jMople  subject  to  Montezuma,  but  become 
disaffected  through  his  tyranny.    Cortes  marked 
to  Zempoalla,  where  he  was  received  with  great  re- 
spect, and  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  several  of 
the  neighbouring  caziooes.     At  the  same  time  ha 
dispatched  a  vessel  to  £urope  with  a  request  to  be 
confirmed  in  his  new  authority,  backed  by  a  rich 
present  to  his  king,  by  way  of  sample  of  the  weahh 
that  might  be  expected  from  these  regions.     He 
then,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  conspiracies  and 
desertions  among  his  men,  and  adding  the  saikis  ts 
his  small  army,  took  the  daring  step  of  dectrayiaff 
his  fleet.     His  religious  leal,  however,   (for  such 
seal  he  possessed,  alloyed  as  it  was  with  avaiiee  and 
cruelty,)  caused  him  to  offend  his  alliea,  the  Zsm- 
poallans,  by  the  unjustifiable  action  of  overthnnri«K 
I  the  idols  in  their  great  temple,  and  placing  a  cincs> 
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fix  and  an  imago  of  tbo  Virgin  Mary  in  their  siead. 
Thif  proCuiatioB  excited  a  tumult,  which,  by  his 
aacandaocy,  was  appeaaed  without  bloodshed.  From 
ZempoaUa  he  set  out  on  his  march  up  the  country 
with  a  body  of  500  Spaniards,  having  fifteen  horses 
and  six  field-^ieeeB,  and  a  small  number  of  Indian 
Arriying  at  the  confines  of  the  Tlascalans, 


a  warlika, 
onlad  ~ 
ftonglil 


Arriving  at  the  confines  of  the  Tlascalans, 
i%  and  tolerably  civiliied  people,  he  re- 
lenva  to  pM»  thmsh  their  tamtorias ;  bat 
_  I  they  wan  iaiplaeaUe  aaonuea  of  the  Mexi- 
canC  they  resoWed  to  oppoee  the  adtaace  of  theae 
formidable  strangers.  A  war  ensued,  in  which  the 
Tlaacalans,  in  great  numbers^  made  rarious  bold 
attacks  upon  the  Spaniards,  but  were  always  repelled 
with  much  slaoghter.  The  difference  of  armour 
and  weapons  was  such,  that  though  many  Spaniards 
were  woanded  in  thaia  encounters,  not  one  was 
killed.  Cortes  displayed  miich  military  skill  in 
conducting  his  march ;  and  by  his  success  in  finally 
defeating  the  Tlascalans,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  Utter  surrendered  themselres  as  Tassals 
to  the  crown  of  Castile.  Accomoanied  by  6000  of 
liis  new  allies,  Cortes  next  marched  to  Chohila,  a 
place  subject  to  the  Mexican  empire.  He  was  re- 
aeired  with  i^parent  friendship  into  the  town ;  but, 
as  it  ia  asserted,  discovered  that  a  conspiracy  was 
planned  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  Spaniards. 
This,  at  least,  is  made  the  excuse  for  a  horrible 
massacre  of  the  Cholulans,  upon  whom,  when  as- 
aembled  in  a  friendly  manner,  at  a  signal  Riven,  the 
troops  were  let  loose,  and  several  thousands  of  them 
were  slaughtered,  amid  the  conflagration  of  their 
tenmles.  As  Cholula  was  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  Mexican  superstition,  and  narticularly  of  the 
detestable  rite  of  human  sacrince,  which  in  no 
country  was  ever  carried  to  a  more  shocking  excess, 
it  is  probable  that  so  much  of  the  catastrophe  as 
consisted  in  the  burning  of  the  temples,  and  the 
priests  Ant  up  in  them,  was  dictated  by  religrious 
animositv.  The  Spaniards  thence  advanced  to 
Mexico  Itself;  and  tney  were  almost  at  its  gates  be- 
fore the  irresolute  Monteiuma  had  determined  in 
what  manner  to  receive  them.  At  length  he  came 
forth  in  all  the  ^lendour  of  his  imperial  diirnity  to 
give  them  an  amicable  welcome,  and  the  Spanish 
Eistorians  employ  the  loftiest  terms  in  describing 
the  barbaric  grandeur  of  his  appearance.  The  first 
interriew  passed  with  mutual  politeness,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  conducted  to  quarters  assigned  them 
in  one  of  the  imperial  mansions.  This,  Cortes  took 
care  immediately  to  fortify  so  as  to  be  impregnable 
by  the  Mexicans :  and  he  caused  the  same  watch- 
ful discipline  to  be  observed,  as  in  a  camp  sur- 
rounded oy  enemies.  He  soon  found  cause,  indeed, 
to  be  alarmed  with  his  situation.  He  learned  that 
the  governor  whom  he  had  left  at  Vera  Crui,  in 
supporting  some  people  who  had  revolted  against 
the  Bf  exican  government,  had  been  mortally  wound- 
ed, with  seven  of  his  men ;  and  that  one  Spaniard 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  had  been  put  to  death, 
and  his  head  shown  about  in  triumph,  and  finally 
sent  to  Mexico.  Not  doabtinj^  that  sqbm  blow  was 
meditating,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  it,  by  the  bold 
measure  of  seizing  the  person  of  tne  emperor,  which, 
with  the  approbation  or  his  chief  ofllcers,  was  put  in 
execution.  Cortes,  acoompaaied  by  five  diosen 
officers  and  as  many  soldiers,  repaired  to  the  palace, 
as  if  to  pay  his  usual  respects  to  Montesuma ;  and 
^r  stormy  charging  him  with  being  the  author  of 
tifea  asMiilt  upon  the  Spaniaidi^  proposed  to  him  a 


removal  to  the  Spanish  qoartor.  The  emperor, 
struck  with  horror  and  astonishment,  long  resisted 
the  extraordinary  proposal ;  but  at  length  was  in* 
timidatod  into  a  compliance.  By  means  of  the 
skilful  dispositions  of  Cortos,  he  was  carried  off 
without  resistance ;  and  thus  a  potent  monarch,  in 
the  midst  of  his  capitol,  was  made  prisoner  by  a 
handful  of  strangers  whom  he  had  received  as 
guests.  Montesuma  was  next  subjected  to  the  hu- 
Buliatioa  of  ordering  his  futhltal  officers,  who  had 
beea  eangod  aaainst  the  Spaniards,  to  be  brought 


prisoners  to  the  eaBCai%  aad  delivered  into  their 
aands;  and  Cortes  had  the  eiuelty  to  eause  them  to 
be  burnt  alive.  In  order  completely  to  overawe 
the  spirit  of  Montesuma,  he  put  fetters  upon  him; 
and  that  weak  prince  expressed  the  utmost  gratis 
tode  when  they  were  taken  o£  During  six  months 
the  aflkirs  of  the  empire  were  quietly  administered 
in  the  name  of  the  captive  emperor,  and  Cortes  ex- 
ercised an  absolute  dominion  over  the  abject  nation* 
He  procured  a  solemn  acknowledgment  from  Mon- 
tezuma of  his  being  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Castile 
and  holding  his  crown  under  him,  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  tribute.  Above  all,  Cortes  employed 
the  authority  of  the  royal  slave  in  coUeoting  as 
much  gold  and  silver  as  possible ;  and,  though  the 
amount  did  not  equal  the  expectations  af  the  Spa- 
niards,  it  was  a  considerable  sum  for  the  time.  In 
sharing  it,  the  discontents  inseparable  from  avarice 
broke  out  among  the  plunderers,  and  the  favourites 
of  Cortes  were  charged  with  making  unjust  con. 
cealments.  An  instut  which  Cortes  unadvisedly 
offered  to  the  religion  of  the  country  at  this  time, 
seems  to  have  inspired  the  Mexicans  with  new  in- 
tentions for  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards ;  and 
Montezuma  resumed  courage  enough  to  insist  in  a 
peremptory  manner,  upon  their  departure.  But  a 
greater  danger  now  impended  over  Cortes  from  his 
own  countiymen.  Vetuques,  indignant  at  the  af- 
front his  authority  had  received,  and  the  indepen- 
dence assumed  by  a  commander  whom  he  had  com« 
missioned,  sent  out  a  considerable  armament  under 
Narvaez,  whom  he  ordered  to  seize  Cortes  and  his 
principal  officers,  and  send  them  to  him  as  prisoners. 
Narvaez  landed,  and  summoned  Vera  Cruz  to  sur 
render,  but  without  effect  In  the  mean  time  advice 
was  sent  of  this  alarming  invasion  to.  Cortes,  whe 
was  thrown  by  it  into  extreme  embarrassment  A. 
length  he  embraced  a  resolution  worthy  of  hit 
courage ;  and  leaving  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with  150 
men,  to  secure  Mexico,  and  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror, he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  force  to  meet 
his  rival  He  was  able  to  muster  no  more  than  a 
body  of  250  men,  whereas  Narvaez  had  more  than 
treble  the  number ;  but  many  in  that  army  wen 
better  aiiected  to  Cortes  than  to  their  own  general, 
and  there  was  no  comparison  between  tne  two 
leaders  in  point  of  militery  talents.  After  some 
fhiitless  attempto  at  neaotiation,  Cortes  determined 
upon  a  noetarnal  attack  on  the  camp  of  Narvaez. 
This  was  executed  with  great  skill,  and  with  com- 
plete  succsM.  With  the  loss  only  of  two  men,  Cortes 
made  prisoners  of  the  whole  adverse  army ;  and  by 
his  liberal  and  prudent  conduct,  he  induced  almost 
the  entire  body  to  enter  themselves  under  his  com- 
mandy  Meantime  his  absence  from  Mexico,  short  as 
it  was,  had  produced  fistal  eonsequencest  Alvaraido, 
alarmed  at  the  consultations  heldamong  tlie  Mexican 
chieft,  had  been  induced  bv  the  brutality  of  his  cha* 
raeter,  to  massacre  a  number  of  Uiem  who  were  aa» 
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sembled  at  a  religious  f^tival.  The  abhorrence  ex- 
cited by  this  treachery  burst  into  open  war.  They 
attacked  the  Spaniards  io  their  quarters,  killed  seve- 
ral, wounded  more,  and  burnt  their  magazines. 
Cortes  on  receivingthisintelligence,  instantly  march- 
ed  back,  and  was  suffered  unmolested  to  return  to 
his  former  station  in  the  city.  Confiding  in  his  addi- 
tional force,  he  expressed  an  imprudent  contempt 
for  the  Mexicans,  wiio  resumed  their  arms  with 
greater  fury  than  before,  l^hoy  made  a  regular 
attack  on  the  Spanish  quarters;  and  though  the 
artillery  swept  them  off  by  hundreds,  their  onset 
was  so  vigorous,  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  de- 
fenders could  scarcely  repel  it.  Cortes  the  next 
day  made  a  sally  with  his  choicest  troops,  but  after  a 
hfig  engagement  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the 
iMtafAwelre  men  killed  and  sixty  wounded,  him- 
idf  being  amoQg  the  latter.  As  a  final  effort  to 
restore  peace,  he  prevailed  upon  the  unfortunate 
Monteiuma  to  appear  u^n  the  battlements,  in  his 
royal  r»bef^  and  harangue' bis  subjects.  But  their 
foimer  Tererence  was  nowtumed  to  fury.  They 
answered  him  with  a  volley  of  arrows  and  stones, 
by  which  he  was  mortally  wounded.  After  the 
death  of  .the  emperor,  notiuAg  remained  lor  the 
Spaniards  but  a  retreat;  this,  however,  became 
more  and  more  difficult  from  the -operations  of  the 
Mezicaas  isL  barricading  the  streets,  and  breaking 
down  the  causeways.  At  length  it  was  undertaken 
at  midnight,  and,  as  the  ^aniards  hoped  in  secrecy; 
but  the  Mexicans  were  instantly  apprised  of  the  at- 
tempt, and  assembling  from  adl  parts,  by  land  and 
water,  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the. retreating 
army,  m»  it  was  {passing  one  of  the  ^reat  causeways 
over  the  lake  which  connect  the  city  with  the  ad- 
jacent land.  AU  was  soon  confusion  :  torrents  of 
blood  ware  shed ;  and  after  prodigious  efforts,  Cor- 
.  tes,  withJess  than  half  his  men,  reached  the  land ; 
the  remainder,  wHh  the  Tlascalan  allies,  being 
killed,  or  made  prisoners,  to  be  afterwards  sacrificed 
at  the  altars  of  the  gods.  All  the  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, and  baggage,  together  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  ill-got  treasure,  was  lost.  With  his  shattered 
host  it  was  necessary  for  Cortes  to  make  good  a 
fiirther  retreat  to  Tlascala,  at  the  distance  of  six 
days'  march.  By  the  way,  they  were  continually 
assailed  by  the  Mexicans,  who,  at  length,  collected 
in  Hich  numbers  as  to  fill  np  a  spacious  valley. 
Cortes  charged  them  with  irresistible  impetuosity, 
and  by  seising  the  imperial  standard,  totally  routed 
this  vast  body.  This  decisive  action  is  called  the 
battle  of  Otumba.  The  Spaniards  then,  without 
further  molestation,  entered  the  Tlascalan  territo- 
ries. Undismayed  by  his  disasters,  Cortes  still 
fostered  the  great  design  of  conquering  the  Mexican 
empire.  With  this  view  he  recruited  his  troops 
from  various  quarters,  in  which  he  was  favoured  by 
several  fortunate  accidents.  He  dismissed  some  of 
the  mutinous  soldiers  of  i^arvaez,  revived  the  cou- 
rage  of  the  others  by  a  successful  expedition  against 
an  Indian  tribe,  and  at  length,  having  assembled  a 
force  of  550  Spanish  infantry,  and  forty  horsemen, 
with  10,000  Tlascalaus  and  other  friendly  Indians, 
he  set  out  on  his  march  for  Mexico  in  December, 
1520.  Guatimozin,  sou-io-law  of  Montezuma,  a 
brave  and  active  young  man,  was  now  sovereign ; 
and  as  the  return  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  ex- 
pected, very  suitable  preparation  was  made  to  resist 
tham*  Cortes  proceeded  with  caution.  He  took 
possessioa  of  Texeuco,  the  second  city  of  the  em- 


pire,  and  gradually  made   himself  master  of  the 
other  towus  situated  upon  tho  lake  dll  round  Mexieot. 
By  conciliating  behaviour  he  converted  many  of 
the  inhabitants  into  allies.     He  prepared  a  fl^et  of 
thirteen  brigantines,   which  were  to  be  conreye^ 
over  land  to  the  lake.     In  the  midst  of  these  earn, 
he  narrowly  escaped  assassination  from  a  conspi- 
racy formed  in  his  own  army,  but  which  was  ois- 
closed  to  him  on  the  eve  of  execution,  and  prevented 
by  the  seizure  of  the  ringleader.     On  this  occasiow 
he  only  made  a  victim  of  this  one  man,  and  pru- 
dently dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the  other  cosi- 
spirators.   He  received  friim  Vera  Crus  a  reinforce^ 
ment  of  200  men,  with  arms,   ammunition,  and 
horses ;  and  the  brigantines  -being  now  launched, 
he  commenced  the  siege.    Without  attempting  to 
relate  the  particulars  of  this  trahsactioii,  which  wai 
attended  with  variety  of  fortune,  and  no  small  !<«§ 
to  the  assailants,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
Spaniards  made  a  regular  progress,  which  at  length 
induced  Guatimoiin  to  attempt  an  escape.      He 
was  taken  in  a  canoe,  and  instantly  the  Mezicaas 
.ceased  to  resist    On  August  13th,  1521,  this  &- 
mous  capital  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Ghpain.  and 
the  empire  of  Mexico  came  to  a  period.    The  booty 
acquired  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  aTaricc  dT 
the  captors  received  a  severe  disappointment.    To 
appease  their  discontent,  Cortes  consented  to  a  mea- 
sure which  Alone  would  indelibly  have  stained  his 
memory.     He  subjected  the  unhappy  monarch  to 
the  torture  in  order  to  force  a  discovery  of  con- 
cealed treasures.    Guatimozin  bore  it  with  invin- 
cible firmness;  and  Cortes,  ashamed  of  his  own 
barbarity,  rescued  him  from  further  sulTering.     He 
then  employed  himself  in  securing  his  new  con- 
quests ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  complaints  made 
against  him  at  the  court  of  Spain,  produced  a  com- 
mission to  Christoval  de  Tapia  for  superseding  him 
in  the  command,  and  even  seixinff  his  person  and 
sequestering  his  property.    But  this,  by  his  policy 
and  influence,  he  was  enabled  to  elude ;  and,  by  a 
new  application  to  the  Spanish  court,  enforced  'by 
the  splendour  of  his  success,  he  obtained  from  the  Em- 
peror Charles  Y.  the  appointment  of  captain-general 
and  governor  of  New  Spain.     As  he  entertained 
enlarged  ideas   of  the   aflvantages  to  be  derived 
from  these  acquisitions,  he  began  to  rebuild  Mexico 
upon  a  magnificent  plan,  maae  accurate  researches 
after  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  provinces,  and 
settled  bis  principal  officers  as  col(Hiists  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.     But  these  projects  all  tended 
to  the  oppression  of  the  poor  natives,  who  were  pro- 
voked to  insurrections,  which  onlv  augmented  their 
calamities.     They  were  punishea  with  the  greatest 
severity  as  rebels  by  their  masters ;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  Sandoval,  a  Spanish  captain  of  distinction, 
alter  a  consultation  with  Cortes,  committed  to  the 
flames  in  one  execution  sixty  caziques  and  400  no- 
bles, compelling  their  children  and  relations  to  be 
the  spectators  of  the   horrid  scene.     Guatimorin 
himself,  with  the  two  greatest  caziques  of  the  em- 
pire,  on   a   slight    suspicion   of    conspiracy,  was 
nanged  without  trial  by  the  orders  of  Cortes ;  and 
by  these    cruelties,   the    Spanish  name,   however 
illustrious  for  deeds  of  valour,  has  been  rendered 
execrable  to  posterity  throughout  both  worlds.     The 
mind  of  Cortes  was  far  from  losing  its  vigour  in  the 
possession  of  wealth  and  dignity.    The  revoh  of 
one  of  his  officers,  Christoval  de  Olid,  s^tled  in  a 
remote  district,  engaged  him,  in  a  long  expedition, 
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daring  which  be  underwent  more  hardships,  and 
displayed  more  fortitude  and  perseverance,  than  in 
an;^  oUier  emergence  of  his  life.  He  was  engaged 
in  it,  when  a  new  commission  arrived  from  Spain 
to  make  a  rigorous  inquiry  into  his  conduct  and 
designs,  which  had  been  represented  by  his  ene- 
mies as  dangerous  to  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
Indignant  at  this  return  for  his  signal  services,  he 
resolved  in  person  to  plead  his  cause  before  his 
sovereign ;  and  he  arrived  in  Spain,  with  a  great 
part  of  his  wealth,  in  1528.  His  appearance  dissi- 
pated the  suspicions  raised  agamst  him;  and 
C^harles  decorated  him  with  the  order  of  St.  Jago, 
and  the  title  of  marquis,  and  bestowed  on  him  an 
ample  grant  of  territory  in  New  Spain.  He  re- 
turned to  Mexico  in  1530,  with  increased  honours, 
but  with  diminished  authority.  His  active  disposi- 
tion en^raged  him  in  new  schemes ;  and  adopting 
the  notion  of  Columbus,  of  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  seas,  he  caused  various  researches 
to  be  made  along  the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  the 
coast  of  Florida  for  a  passage.  He  also  fitted  out 
several  small  squadrons  for  voyages  of  discovery ; 
and  being  dissatisfied  with  their  success,  he  himself 
took  the  command  of  an  armament,  with  which  he 
discovered  the  peninsula  of  California,  and  made  a 
survey  of  great  part  of  the  gulf  which  separates  it 
from  New  Spain.  Were  not  his  name  so  distin- 
guished as  a  conqueror,  these  spirited  attempts 
would  deservedly  have  perpetuated  it  among  the 
class  of  navigators  and  discoverers.  He  returned 
to  Spain  in  1540^  and  had  the  mortification  of  being 
treated  with  coldness  by  the  emperor,  and  neglect 
by  his  ministers.  He  consumed  his  latter  years  in 
irksome  and  fruitless  attendance  upon  the  court, 
which  disregarded  his  applications ;  and  he  died  in 
1547,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  left  an  enno- 
bled legitimate  posterity,  and  also  illegitimate 
children  by  his  Indian  mistresses,  Marina,  and  a 
daughter  of  Montezuma.  His  actions  have  been 
celebrated  by  various  writers,  and  his  name  is  im- 
mortalized in  the  records  of  his  country ;  but  who 
after  the  perusal  of  the  preceding  account  can  re- 
gard him  but  as  one  or  those  licensed  butchers 
whose  wholesale  ravages  and  sanctioned  oppressions, 
alone  distinguish  him  from  the  most  bloody  mur- 
derer that  ever  disgraced  the  human  race?  But 
for  the  disgust  with  which  his  deeds  inspire,  one 
could  almost  smile  at  this  destroyer  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  calling  himself  a  Christian. 

CORTEZ,  or  CORTESIO  (Gregory  Cardinal), 
distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  wilh  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  was  pationized  by  Pope  Leo  X., 
who  gave  him  the  appoiotmcnt  of  auditor  to  the 
causes  which  fell  under  his  cognisance.  But  con- 
ceiving a  dislike  to  that  employment  he  took  the 
habit  of  the  benedictine  order,  in  a  monastery  at 
Padolirone,  near  Mantua,  in  which  order  he  suc- 
cessively rose  to  different  honourable  offices  and 
governments,  aud  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Pope 
Paul  III.  in  the  year  1542.  He  died  at  Rome  m 
the  year  1548.  His  works  were,  "  De  Theologica 
lustitutione  Liber ;"  "  De  Potestate  Ecclesiastica 
Tractatus;"  "  Hymnorum  et  Carminum  Liber ;" 
*'  Tractatus  S.  Basilii  de  Virginitate,  h  Gresco  in 
Latinum  versus  ;'*  and  "  Epistolarum  Familiarium 
Liber,"  printed  at  Venice,  1573,  quarto. 

CORTI  (Matthew),  Lat.  Curtius,  an  eminent 
Italian  physician  and  professor,  was  born  in  1475  at 
Pavia,  of  an  honourable  family.  He  began  to  teach 


medicine  in   the   university  of  his  native  city  in 
1497  ;  and  after  filling  the'chair  there  for  eighteen 

fears,  he  accepted  the  professorship  at  Pisa  in  1515. 
n  1524  he  removed  to  Padua,  and  in  1530  he  ex- 
changed the  chair  of  medicine  in  that  university 
for  that  of  anatomy.  His  reputation  caused  him  to 
be  invited  ^by  Pope  Clement  YII.  to  be  his  fint 
physician,  on  which  account  he  removed  to  Rome. 
He  accompanied  that  pontifiF  to  Marseilles,  when 
he  conducted  thither  his  niece  Catharine  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  Dauphin  of  France.  In  ]b538,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  medicine  at  Bologna,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  physician  to  the  Grand  DukjB 
Cosmo  I.,  who,  in  I543,*placed  him  as  professor  at 
his  new  university  of  Pisa,  with  a  salary  of  a  thou- 
sand gold  crowns.  Corti  died  at  that  city  in  1544; 
and  the  duke,  several  ^ears  after,  erected  a  magni- 
ficent monument  to  his  honour.  Corti  published 
works  both  in  the  practice  of  physic  and  in  anatomy. 
His  **  De  YeniB  Sectione,"  &c.  has  been  several 
times  reprinted. 

CORTICELLI  (Salv&torx),  an  eminent  Ita- 
lian philologer  of  the  last  century,  was  a  Bolognese, 
and  a  Bernabite  monk.  In  the  earliest  part  of  hi« 
life  he  was  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  Collegs 
of  St.  Paul  in  Bologna,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Aca^- 
demy  of  Crusca.  He  rose  by  degrees  to  the  dignity 
of  provincial  of  his  order.  In  the  year  17&  he 
published  his  celebrated  *'  Italian  Grammar,"  ac- 
counted the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  as  he- 
was  the  first  who  gave  a  methodical  treatise  on 
composition,  never  touched  upon  before,  either  bj 
Buommattei  or  by  others.  JHis  next  publication, 
"  L'Eloquenza  Italiana,"  intended  to  illustrate  the 
superior  department  of  the  bellesJettres,  never  met 
with  considerable  success,  owing  to  the  revolution 
which  the  philosophy  of  rhetoric  had  already  under- 

S)ne,  through  the  superior  genius  of  Condillac, 
attenx,  and  othen.  Corticelli  died  about  the 
year  1770. 

CORTONA  (Pbtbr  db).    See  Bbrxttini. 

CORTUSI  (Jambs  Antony),  an  Italian  bouniai 
of  the  sixteenth  centurr,  after  whom  Linnseut 
named  the  Cortuta  Mathioli^  was  chosen  director  oC 
the  botanical  garden  at  Padua,  in  1590,  of  which, 
he  published  a  cat^ogue.    He  died  in  1593. 

CORVIN.    See  Hunniadbs. 

CORVISSART  (John  Nicholas),  a  celebrated 
French  physician  and  anatomist,  bom  in  Cham- 
pagne in  1755.  After  he  had  held  several  nabUc 
appointments,  Buonaparte,  when  first  consul,  ap- 

Eointed^him  his  physician;  and  under  the  empire 
e  received  the  decoration  of  officer  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  and  the  title  of  baron.  In  1811  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Institute ;  and  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  its  foundation 
in  1821.  He  died  September  18th  that  year.  Cor- 
vissart  published  several  works,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  bis  "  Essai  sur  les  Maladies  et  les  I/sionf 
Organiques  du  Cceur  et  des  gros  Vaisseaux,"  8vo., 
of  which  an  English  translation  appeared  in  the 
year  1816,  8vo. 

COR YATE,  or  CORIATE  (Thomas),  a  traveller 
and  whimsical  writer,  who  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
troduced the  use  of  table-forks  into  England,  was 
born  at  Odcombe  in  1577,  and  educated  at  West- 
minstcr-scbool,  and  at  Gloucester-hall,  Oxford. 
After  having  held  some  situation  in  the  household 
of  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  he  commenced  a  pedes- 
trian tour  through  various  countries  of  Europe  | 
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and  walked  900  miles  with  one  pur  of  thoes,  which 
he  had  mended  at  Zurich  in  Switxerland,  and  on 
hifl  retnm  home^  hang  them  up  at  cnriona  relics  in 
the  parish  chnrch  of  Odcombe.  He  pnblished  an 
account  of  his  adventures,  under  the  title  of  "  Cru- 
dities hastily  gobbled  up  in  five  Months'  TraTels  in 
France,  Savoy,  Italv,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands,"  1611,  4to.;  which  strafe 
work  was  republished  in  1776,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  In 
1612  he  engai^ed  in  another  journey,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  visited  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  East 
Indies,  travelling  in  so  frugal  a  manner,  that  as  he 
aays  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  in  a  tour  of  three 
months,  between  Aleppo  and  the  residence  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  he  spent  but  three  pounds  sterlinff, 
living  reasonably  well  for  about  two-pence  a  day.  fa 
these  travels  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Per- 
•ian  and  Hindoo  lan^piages ;  in  the  former  of  which 
he  composed  an  oration,  which  he  repeated  before 
the  Mogul  emperor.  He  died  of  a  dysentery,  occa- 
gioned  by  drinking  sack,  at  Surat  in  the  East  In- 
dies, in  1617.  Besides  the  work  already  men- 
tioned, he  was  the  author  of  **  Coryate's  urambe, 
or  his  Colewort  twice  sodden,"  1611,  4to. ;  "  Tra- 
veller for  the  English  WiU,"  4to. ;  and  a  '*  Letter 
ftom  the  Court  ofthe  Great  Mogul,"  1616»  4to. 

COSCHWITZ  (Gbobgb  Danisl).  a  native  of 
Koniti  in  Prussia,  held  the  chair  of  botany  and 
anatomy  at  Halle,  where  he  died,  distinguished  for 
skiU  and  learning  in  1729.  He  published  besides 
other  works,  "  Organismns  et  mechanismns  in  ho- 
mine  vivo  obvius  et  stabilitus,"  &c 

C08CIN0  (AicDRBw  and  Pbtbr),  Italian  paintp 
ers,  of  whom  the  first  excelled  in  the  chiaro-oscuro, 
and  the  other  in  ludicrous  pieces.  Andrew  died  at 
an  advanced  age  at  Madrid.  Peter,  who  was  a 
singular  character,  died  in  1521,  ased  eighty. 

COSIN  (John),  a  learned  Enfffish  prelate,  bom 
at  Norwich,  in  1594»  became  a  fellow  of  Caius-col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  was  made  secretary  and  librae 
lian,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  to  Dr.  Over- 
all, bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  On  the 
death  of  that  prelate,  in  1619,  he  was  patronixed  by 
Dr.  Neile,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  took  him  for  his 
domestic  chaplain,  and,  in  the  year  1624,  conferred 
on  him  a  prebend  in  his  collegiate  church.  After 
having  obtained  other  preferments  he  published,  in 
1627,  <*  A  Collection  of  Private  Devotions,"  which 
wore  so  much  ofthe  appearance,  in  its  construction 
and  decorations^  of  a  popish  manual  in  disguise, 
that  it  occasioned  much  jealousy  and  animadversbn. 
Having  previously  taken  the  degree  of  D.D.,  ho 
was  in  1634  elected  master  of  Peter-house ;  and  in 
the  year  1640  he  exercised  the  office  of  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  university,  and  was  made  dean  of 
Peterborough,  as  well  as  chaplain  to  the  king.  But 
he  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the  storm  which  involved 
in  it  the  &te  of  his  master.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  last  mentioned,  in  consequence  of  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons  by  if  r.  Smart,  com- 
]>laining  of  the  doctor's  superstitions,  and  innova- 
tions in  the  chnrch  at  Durham :  Dr.  Cosin  was,  by 
a  vote  of  the  whole  house,  sequestered  from  his 
•cdeciastical  benefices,  and  impeached  before  thti 
House  of  Lords  in  one-and-twenty  different  articles. 
Hie  charges,  however,  were  not  considered  weighty 
•nough  to  justify  the  harsh  measures  to  which  the 
doctor  had  been  s^biected,  and  he  was  discharged 
mer  putting  in  bail  for  his  appearance.  From  the 
House  of  Commons,  about  the  same  time,  ho  mat 


with  cruel  and  o|>prasive  ticatment,  on  a  ^avgo 
preferred  against  him  that  he  had  enticed  a  yoasf 
scholar  to  popery.    After  an  expensive  impeJaott- 
ment  of  fifty  days  before  he  was  broogbt  to  m  heav- 
ing,-when  at  last  he  was  permitted  to  enter  on  hm 
defence,  and  satisfisctorily  proved  his  iBnoccmca^ 
that  house  had  the  injustice  barely  to  grant  kiaa  kia 
liberty,  without  any  compensation  for  tiw  tjoahfe 
and  inconveniences  which  he  had  snflered.     His 
sufferings,  however,  did  not  diminish  his  seal  in  the 
cause  of  royalty  and  the  church  of  EnglaiMl.     In 
the  ;^ear  lo42,  he  was  concerned  with   ochera  m 
sendinir  the  plato  of  the  university  of  Cambridfo  to 
King  Charles  I.,  then  at  York.    This  circvaBataaco 
drew  on  his  head  the  vengeance  of  the  Patrliaaaeai, 
by  whose  votes  he  was  declared  incapable  of  holdrng 
any  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  ejected  from  his 
mastership  of  Petor-honse,  in  tlie  year  1642-3.  Bciag 
apprehensive  of  still  severer  effects  of  their  veacttU 
ment,  he  thou^t  proper  to  quit  the  kingdoaa,  mmd 
to  withdraw  to  Paris  in  the  same  year.  He  reoiaiBrd 
in  France  for  fifteen  years,  but  at  length,  <mi  the 
restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  reinmed  to  Us 
native  country,   where  he  was   reinstated   in  Us 
former  preferments  and  dignities,  aad  aoon  after- 
wards was  made  bishop  of  Durham.    After  his  ele- 
vation to  this  dignity.  Bishop  Cosin  diatingniahed 
himself  by  his  generoos  and  hospitable  temper,  and 
by  his  uncommon  mnnificence  and  chanty.     He 
expended  very  considerable  sums  in  repairing  m 
rebuilding  the  several  edifices  belonging  to  his 
bishopric,  which  had  been  demolished  or  neglected 
during  the  civil  wars ;  he  also  built  and  endowed 
hospitals  and  a  library;  extended  his  benefieenee to 
the  college  of  Peter-honse,  in  Cambiidfei,  and  to 
the  university,  in  which  he  founded  eight  scholar 
ships;  and  employed  a  large  share  of  his  ample 
yearly  revenues  in  other  pions  and  charitable  nsea. 
He  died  in  1671-2,  when  he  had  just  entered  on  hb 
seventy-eighth  year.    His  works  were,  besides  his 
Collection  of  Devotions  already  noticed,  "  A  Scho- 
lastical  History  of  the  Canon  ofthe  Holy  Scr^tare;" 
*'  Historia  Transubstantationis  Papalis,"  and  a  few 
controversial  treatises. 

COSMAS,  of  Prague,  a  Oerman  historian  o#  the 
twelfth  centnrv.  He  held  the  deanerr  of  Plane; 
and  composed  a  Bohemian  Chronicle,  in  three 
books,  and  is  usually  styled  tiie  fether  of  the  ] 
mian  historians. 

COSMB  (FkbrbV  a  Fenillant,  whtt 
name  was  John  BataUae,  was  bom  in  the  dioceae  of 
Taibes  in  the  vear  1703.  His  fisther  waa  a  snvgeoa, 
and  he  himseli;  though  of  a  religions  ftatemity,  be- 
came very  eminent  as  a  lithotomist  He  is  said  to 
have  practised  extraction  of  the  stone  above  the 
pubis  m  a  new  method ;  but  he  is  best  known  for 
the  invention  of  his  UikotiTms  eecAl,  for  dividing  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  in  the  lateral  operation.  The  in- 
vention was  attacked  by  Le  Cat,  and  an  acrimonieas 
controversv  ensued,  in  which  many  pieces  appeared 
on  each  side,  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  sen- 
merate.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1781. 

COSMO,  FaUier  of  his  Country.     See  Mkdki. 

COSMO  I.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  son  of  John 
de  Medici,  a  descendant  of  the  brother  of  the  first 
Cosmo,  was  bom  in  1519.  On  the  assassinattoa  ef 
Alexander,  chief  of  the  house  of  Mediei,  Coaas^ 
then  eighteen  years  of  age,  repaired  to  Floienos^ 
and  concerted  measures  with  his  mother,  of  tba 
hoosa  of  Salviati,  and  witii  Codinal  Oibo^  for  §»> 
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cooding  to  the  fnpNoie  aatbority.     While  the  aena. 
tors  wei«  d«Uber»tiog,  be  in  traduced  the  General 
VitalU,  wit&  a  body  of  ttoops,  who  surrounded  the 
aenate-booae*  and  soon,  produced  his  unanimous 
election  as  chief  of  the  repubUc.     A  party  was,  how- 
ever,  formed  without  the  city,  headed  by  some  per- 
aooa  of  high  rank,  and.  joined  by  the  Florentine 
•xilati   which  aimed  at  sttbrerting  this  order  of 
things,  and  new-modelling  the  statf».    They  took 
.  XMWbesaion  of  a  fortress  near  Florence ;  but  being 
.  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Vitelli,  they  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  several  of  the  leaders  were  taken 
pnaonara,  who  paid  the  penalty  of  their  attempt 
with  their  lives.    The  cause  of  Cosmo  was  favoured 
by  the  Bmperor  Charles  V.,  and  by  means  of  his 
■carriage  with  Eleanora  de  Toledo,  daughter  to  the 
Ticero^  of  Naples,  he  was  permanently  fixed  in  the 
Impenal  interest.    At  the  revolt  of  the  Sienneee 
from  the  emperor  in  1553,  in  which  thoy  were  sup- 
ported by  i  ranee,   Cosmo  assisted  the  imperialists 
with  his  troops,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  re- 
duction of  Sienna,  under  promise  of  receiving  the 
possession  of  it.     After  its  surrender,  this  promise 
was  fulfilled  by  Philip  11^  and  Sienna,  with  its  dis- 
trict,  was   annexed  to  the   Florentine  dominion. 
Cosmo  instituted  the  military  order  of  the  knights 
of  St.  Stephen  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  and  alp 
lotted  them  a  noble  palace  at  Pisa  for  their  resi- 
dence.    Several  conspiracies  were  formed  against 
him  by  the  Florentines,  who  were  not  yet  broke  to 
aervitude;  but,  by  his  vigilance  and  good  fortune, 
he  defeated  them>all.    B^  the  magnificence  of  his 
disposition,  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  a  crown ; 
and  no  prince  of  his  time  signalized  himself  so 
greatly  in  tbe  encouragement  of  letters  and  the  fine 
arts.    Early  in  his  reign  he  restored  the  university 
of  Pisa,  invited  to  it  learned  professors  from  all 
jparts  with  large  stipends,  and  founded  in  it  a  new 
college  for  the  free  education  of  forty  students  of  his 
own  subjects.    He  was  the  founder  of  the  Floren- 
tine Academy,  and  bestowed  upon  it  ample  favours 
and  privileges.     He  made  large  additions  to  the 
Laurentian  library,  and  openra  it  for  the  public 
benefit     He  gave  a  commencement  to  the  famous 
gallery  of  Florence,  and  furnished  it  at  a  great  ex- 
pense with  the  relics  of  antiquity,  and  excellent 
works  of  art.     He  drew  to  his  capital  the  most  cele- 
brated painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  from  all 
parts  of  Italy,  who  were  sure  of  meeting  with  mu- 
nificent rewards  in  his  einnloy.    The  ablest  printers 
were  invited  by  him  to  Florence,  and  engaged  in 
the  publication  of  important  works.     He  promoted 
astronomy,  navigation,  and  asriculture ;  and  esta- 
blished botanical  gardens  in  Florence  and   Pisa. 
The  knowledge  of  medicinal  simples  was  indeed  a 
favourite  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  he  personally 
practised  distillations  and  other  processes  belonging 
to  the  materia  medica.     His  leisure  time  was  much 
occupied  in  reading  and  conversing  with  literary 
men,  and  he  was  particularly  fond  of  historical  dis- 
cussions, whence  tnere  never  was  a  period  in  which 
Florence  possessed  so    many  eminent  historians. 
From  these  features  of  princely  greatness,  and  also 
in  consideration  of  the  confirmed  authority  which 
he  had  acquired,  and  which  rendered  him  a  power- 
ful neighbour.  Pope  Plus  V.,  in  1569,  gratified  him 
■  with  the  title  of  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  crowned 
him  as  such  at  Rome  with  his  own  hands.     Several 
of  the  potentates  of  Europe  remonstrated  against 
this  new  honour,  but  at  length  all  acquievced  in  it 


Fortunate  as  Cosmo  was  in  every  thin^  that  con- 
duce* to  external  glory  and  prosperity,  his  own  fa- 
mily was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  which  has  seldom 
been  paralleled  in  the  lives  of  modem  sovereigns. 
It  is  thus  related:  he  had  two  sons,  John  and  Gar- 
cia ;  the  first  created  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  a  lover  of  letters.  John  was,  however,  re- 
garded with  peculiar  rancour  by  Garcia,  who  was 
of  a  violent  and  vindictive  disposition.  One  day, 
being  hunting  together,  it  happened  that  they  wen 
left  alone  in  a  retired  spot.  Garcia,  who  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  old,  took  occasion  to  stab  his 
brother  to  the  heart,  and  then  joined  the  company 
with  an  air  of  perfect  tranquillity.  The  return  of 
John's  horse  without  his  rider,  excited  a  suspicioa 
of  some  disaster,  and  upon  a  search,  the  murdered 
body  was  discovered.  It  was  brought  to  the  palace^ 
and  the  duke  was  informed  of  the  circumstance,  who 
ordered  that  the  murder  should  be  concealed,  and 
the  death  of  the  young  cardinal  should  be  attributed 
to  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  was,  however,  too  well 
convinced  from  what  hand  the  stroke  proceeded ; 
and  sending  for  Garcia,  he  charged  him  with  the 
crime.  The  youth  warmly  denied  the  fact;  but  on 
beinff  taken  to  the  apartment  where  the  body  lay, 
he  tnrew  himself  on  his  knees,  and  confessed  the 
bloody  deed.  The  unhappy  father  solemnly  or- 
dered his  son  to  prepare  ror  suffering  the  punish* 
ment  he  deserved ;  and  then  drawing  Garcia*s  dag- 
ger, the  instrument  of  his  guilt,  from  his  side,  he 
plunged  it  into  the  criminal's  bosom,  and  laid  him 
dead  by  the  corpse  of  his  brother.  Such  is  the  storr 
then  secretly  whispered,  and  since  credited,  though 
their  deaths  were  publiclv  ascribed  to  a  pestilential 
disease  then  raging  in  Florence.  The  mother  sur- 
vived but  a  few  days  the  loss  of  her  sons.  Cosmo 
had  a  numerous  progeny  besides,  and  after  enjoying 
the  supreme  power  with  great  reputation  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  he  died  in  1574,  aged  fifty-five. 

COSMO  II.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  grandson 
of'the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  Ferdinand  I. 
in  1609.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  HI  health  and  a  quiet  disposition 
caused  him  to  confine  his  attention  chiefly  to  inter- 
nal affairs;  and  by  his  lenient  administration,  he 
rendered  his  subjects  flourishing  and  happy.  So 
well  did  he  manage  his  finances,  that  he  was  ena- 
bled, in  1617,  to  send  an  army  of  ^"0,000  men  to 
the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  ManCUa  against  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  without  laying  any  additional  im- 
post upon  his  subjecta  Yet  he  inherited  the  family 
passion  for  the  fine  arts,  and  expended  large  sums 
in  the  completion  of  the  chapel  of  San  Lorenseo, 
which  contains  the  superb  mausoleum  of  the  Me- 
dici.    He  died  in  1621. 

COSMO  III.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  born  in 
1642,  was  the  son  of  Ferdinand  II.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1670.  He  married  Margaret-Louisa, 
daughter  of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  which  alliance 
was  the  souroe  of  much  domestic  uneasiness,  on  ac- 
^count  of  the  diversit;^  of  manners  between  the 
French  princess  and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  great 
austerity.  This  at  length  f  produced  a  separation, 
and  the  grand-duchess  returned  to  Paris,  but  not 
till  she  had  borne  three  children.  Cosmo  after- 
wards inclined  to  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  France ;  and  he  obtained 
from  the  emperor  the  title  of  royal  highness,  which 

I  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and,  after  much  oppo- 
sition, admitted  by  the  other  powers..   Upon  a  vuit 
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■  to  Rome,  at  the  jubilee  of  1700,   the  graBd-duke 

■  displayed  a  fervour  of  religious  zeal,  which  sub- 
jected him  to  the  imputation  either  of  weak  super- 

.  stition,  or  of  deep  hypocrisy.  Among  other  devo- 
tional fancies,  he  felt  a  violent  desire  to  touch  the 
holy  handkerchief;  and  being  told  by  the  pope,  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  such  an  indulgence 
should  be  granted  to  one  who  was  not  a  canon  of 
St.  Peter's,  he  entered  into  priesfs  orders  {being 
then  a  widower,)  and  had  a  canonry  conferred  upon 
him,  after  which  he  obtained  the  desired  gratifica- 
tion, together  with  that  of  bestowing  his  benedic- 
tion upon  the  surrounding  crowd.  He  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  so  absorbed  in  spiritual  things  as 
to  neglect  those  of  this  world.  By  economy  and 
impositions  upon  his  people  he  became  one  of  the 
richest  princes  in  Europe,  but  his  generosity  was  not 

Oorttoned  to  his  wealth.  He  had  a  peculiar 
ness  for  chemistry,  and  was  mtiiied  when  his 
friends  sent  for  medicines  prepared  in  his  laboratory. 
His  foreign  concerns  chiefly  consisted  in  differ- 
ences with  the  Lucquese  and  Genoese,  which  were 
settled  by  compromise.  After  a  long  and  prosper- 
ous reign,  he  died  in  1723,  in  his  eighty-second 
year. 

COSMO,  snrnamed  the  Egyptian,  or  Indicopleutes, 
lived  at  Alexandria,  in  the  sixth  century ;  where, 
after  being  engaged  for  some  years  in  travelling, 
for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  into  Ethiopia,  India,  and 
other  countries,  he  entered  into  the  monastic  life. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Christian  Topography," 
which  Father  Montfoucon  has  giveo  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  his  "CoUectio  nova  Patrum,  Sec."  1726. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A  Cosmography  of  the 
Southern  Parts  of  Africa,  from  Alexandria  to  the 
Southern  Ocean  ;*'  of  Astronomical  Tables ;"  and 
of  a  **  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs." 

COSNAC  (Daniel  db),  a  native  of  Limoisin, 
noticed  by  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  raised  by  his 
interest  to  the  see  of  Valence,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  Aix,  and  other  ecclesiastical  honours.  He 
died  at  Aix  in  January  1708)  aged  eighty-ouc.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  but  deformed  in  person. 

COSPEAN,  or  COSPEAU  (Philip  de),  a  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  his  time,  was  made  bishop  of  Aire  in 
1607,  translated  to  Nantes  in  1622,  and  from  thence 
to  Liseux  in  1636.  He  died  in  1646,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy^-eight  years.  His  writings 
consisted  of  **  Catechetical  Instructions,"  and  other 
religious  pieces. 

COSSALI  (Peter),  an  Italian  philosopher,  born 
at  Verona  in  1748,  became  professor  of  physic  and 
astronomy  at  Parma,  and  afterwards  occupied  the 
chair  of  mathematics  at  Verona,  and  then  that  of 
analysis  at  Padua.  He  was  at  length  appointed 
inspector-general  of  bridges  and  highways  by  the 
new  Italian  government.  His  death  took  place  in 
1815.  Besides  a  variety  of  academical  memoirs, 
he  was  the  author  of  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Equi- 
librium of  Air-balloons,"  Verona,  1784,  8vo ;  and 
a  "  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Algebra 
in  Italy,"  Parma,  1797,  2  vols.  4to. 

COSSART  (Gabriei),  a  native  of  Pontoisc, 
who  died  at  Paris  in  1674,  aged  5^),  was  a  Jesuit, 
who  assisted  Labbe  in  his  grand  Collection  of 
Councils,  and  wrote  also  poetry,  &c. 

COSSE  (Charles  de).  Marshal  de  Brissac, 
eldest  son  of  the  lord  of  Br<«sac'  in  Anjou,  was  born 
about  1506,  and  brought  up  with  Francis,  dauphin 


of  Viennois  and  duke  of  Brituiy,  of  i 
was  governor.  On  the  death  of  tlut  pinee  ke  da> 
voted  himself  solely  to  arms,  and  served  m  the  waa 
of  Naples  and  Piedmont  He  distii^;«iislied  iuB- 
self  as  colonel^neral  of  the  in&otry  at  tke  mse  of 
Perpignan  in  1541.  He  was  afterwards  i 
nel-general  of  the  light-horse ;  and  hm  : 
as  a  commander  rose  so  high,  that  prinoes  nd  ga». 
tlemen  of  the  first  rank  came  to  learn  the  utofwvr 
under  htm.  In  1543  he  threw  soccoars  into  Land- 
recy,  then  besieged  by  Charles  V.;  and,  tiMsngk 
thrice  surrounded,  made  his  way  through  the  maemy, 
and  joined  Francis  I.  at  Vitri.  The  kin^  reccsrod 
him  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  created  ham 
a  knight  of  his  order.  He  performed  many  otkcr 
important  services,  for  which  he  was  succeaaivriy 
made  grand-master  of  the  artillery,  goTeraor  i 
Piedmont,  and  marshal  of  France  in  1550.  On  ar- 
riving at  Turin,  he  exerted  himself  with  sreat  vigoar 
in  restoring  military  discipline,  and  obtaiaed  uni- 
form success  in  various  encounters  aad.  sieges  ia 
that  part  of  Italy.  Returning  to  Fiaace,  Iw  was 
made  governor  of  Picardy,  and  contributed  to  tha 
capture  of  Havre  de  Grace  from  the  English,  aad 
to  the  victory  at  Chalons  over  the  Calvinists.  He 
died  of  the  gout  in  1563.  The  Marshal  de  Briaaae 
was  of  a  small  stature,  of  a  very  delicate  complexioBv 
and  agreeable  features,  so  that  the  liuiies  alwaya 
called  him  "  The  handsome  Brissac"  He  had, 
however,  great  energy  of  character,  and,  on  varioas 
occasions,  displayed  an  independent  and  elevated 
mind.  When  commanding  in  Piedmont,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  king  complaining  ia  strong  terais  df 
the  want  of  proper  supplies.  The  king  impnideatlf 
showed  it  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  oauiipotent  fi^ 
vourite,  who  thereupon  sent  a  person  to  indnee  the 
marshal  to  say,  that  he  had  signed  the  letter  withoet 
examining  its  contents.  '*  Friend,"  said  the  mai^ 
shal  to  the  aeent,  "  I  know  no  protector  at  comtliat 
the  king,  x  ou  need  not  have  come  so  far  to  make 
me  such  a  proposaL  I  read  the  letter  before  I  seal 
it ;  1  recollect  what  it  contained,  and  I  confirm  it.** 
He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian;  and  having  once r^ 
fused  leave  of  absence  for  the  winter  to  tne  lient^ 
nant  of  a  company  of  men  at  arms,  on  his  departma 
without  permissiuD,  the  marshal  declared  him  inea- 
pable  of  future  service,  and  degraded  from  his  nobi- 
lity. This  sentence  was  thought  too  severe;  and 
the  kiuff  himself,  at  the  instance  of  his  courtien^ 
solicited  him  to  revoke  it  Brissac  replied,  "  Toe, 
sire,  have  received  the  offence,  and  it  is  therefoia 
for  you  to  pardon  it  If  your  majesty  chooses  to  de 
this  injurv  to  your  service,  I  cannot  oppose  it.** 

COSSIGNY  (Jean-Francois  CHARPSimn 
de),  a  celebrated  French  engineer,  employed  prin- 
cipally in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Isle  of  France^ 
where  he  died  in  1778,  having  published  **  Ohaei- 
vations  sur  la  Glaciere'NatureUe  de  la  Grftce-Die^ 
&c."  His  son  Joseph  was  still  more  eminent  as  an 
engineer,  and  published  several  works  agri&'ultura], 
and  chemical.  He  was  a  member  of  several  letermd 
societies,  and  died  in  March  1809. 

COSTA  (Gkouge  da),  cardinal,  native  of  Por- 
tugal, was  descended  from  a  poor  family,  at  a  small 
town  in  the  province  of  Beira ;  but  by  his  talents 
recommended  himself  to  successive  ecclesiastical 
promotions,  until  he  was  appointed  archbishon  of 
Lisbon.  Alphonsus  V.,  king  of  Portugal,  sent  lam 
ambassador  to  the  king  of  Castile ;  made  him  priflM* 
minister;  and  obtained  for  him  a  cardiaars  hat 
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from  Pope  Sixtiu  IV.  in  the  year  1476.  The 
envy,  howeyer,  which  followed  his  good  fortune, 
and  the  personal  hatred  conceived  against  him  by 
the  beir>apparent^  who  afterwards  reigned  under 
the  name  of  John  II.,  determined  him  to  withdraw 
privately  to  Rome,  in  1480.  In  that  court  he  was 
intrusted  with  some  high  confidential  employments, 
and  had  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal ; 
which  enabled  him  in  more  than  one  instance  to 
revenge  himself  on  King  John  for  the  indignities 
received  from  him  while  prince.  On  the  accession 
of  King  Emanuel,  in  1495,  he  was  invited  back  to 
Portugal  to  preside  in  the  royal  couucils;  but  his 
.advanced  state  of  life  would  notadmit  of  his  quitting 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1508,  at  the  great  age  of 
102  years.  He  enjoyed,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  his  life,  besides  a  number  of  benefices,  which 
are  not  particularly  snecified,  the  bishoprics  of  Ai- 
l>ano,  Porto,  and  Veletri,  in  connexion  with  the 
deanery  of  the  sacred  college ;  the  two  archbishop- 
rics of  Braga  and  Lisbon,  and  the  bishoprics  of 
Oporto  and  Vizeu  in  Portugal,  together  with  that 
of  Ccuta  in  Africa  f  eight  abbeys  of  the  Benedic- 
tine, two  of  the  Augustine,  and  six  of  the  Cistercian 
order;  the  deaneries  of  the  chapters  of  Braga, 
L.isboD,  Oporto,  Lamego,  Guarda,  Vizeu,  Silvas, 
and  Bur^s  in  Old  Castile,  with  the  benefice  of  a 
chanter  m  the  cathedral  of  the  latter ;  an  abbey  at 
Venice,  th(^  only  one  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
and  a  rich  secular  lordship  in  the  town  of  Ar- 
panica. 

COSTA.     See  Mendoca. 

COSTANZO  (Angblo  db),  an  eminent  Italian 
writer,  descended  from  a  Neapohtan  family  of  dis- 
tinction, was  born  about  1507.  The  chief  part  of 
his  life  was  occupied  in  writing  a  history  of  his 
country,  which  appeared  ia  1512,  entitled  '*  Istorie 
del  Regno  di  Napoli,"  in  twenty  books  folio,  com- 
prehending the  events  from  the  death  of  Frederick 
II.  in  1250,  to  the  year  1489.  A  new  edition  of  it 
appeared  in  1735.  *  Constanio  amused  his  leisure 
with  poetry,  and  was  accounted  the  most  elegant 
and  perfect  writer  of  sonnets  in  his  time.  His 
*'  Rime,"  or  poetical  works,  have  been  published  in 
various  collections,  and  modem  editions  have  been 
made  of  them  at  Bolosna,  Padua,  and  Venice.  He 
survived  to  a  very  aavaoced  age,  a  letter  of  his 
being  extant,  dated  in  1591. 

COSTAR  (Peter),  a  man  of  letters,  of  some 
distinction  in  his  time,  was  the  son  of  a  hatter  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  1603.  He  acquired 
the  friendship  of  Balzac,  Voiture,  and  other  con- 
temporary wits,  and  particularly  made  himself  known 
bjr  his  defence  of  Voiture  against  the  strictures  of 
Girac,  written  in  1653.  For  this  performance  he 
is  said  to  have  received  500  crowns  from  Cardinal 
Mazarin;  but  it  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
which  was  carried  on  with  indecent  warmth  by  both 
parties,  and  was  eventually  of  no  service  to  the  re- 
putation of  Costar.  He  entered  into  the  church, 
and  obtained  several  benefices,  and  was  also  a 
bachelor  of  divinity  of  the  Sorbonue.  Though  he 
dressed  well,  and  frequented  good  company,  he  was 
never  able  to  catch  its  air  and  manner.  Madame 
de  Loges  said  of  him,  "  that  he  was  the  most  gen- 
tleman-like pedant,  and  the  most  pedantic  gentle- 
man  (gallant)  she  had  ever  seen."  A  collection  of 
hia  letters  appeared  in  2  vols.  4to.  1658-59. 

COSTARD  (Gboegb),  a  learned  clergvman  of 
the  ehurch  of  England,  was  bom  about  the  year 


1710,  and  edncaied  at  Wadham^ollege,  Oxford 
where,  in  1733,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and 
became  tutor  and  fellow  of  his  college.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  "  Critical  Observations  on 
some  Psalms,"  8vo.,  and  soon  after  entered  into 
orders.  In  1746  he  published  '*  A  Letter  to  Martin 
Folkes,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  con- 
cerning the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Astronomv  among 
the  Ancients,*'  8vo.,  which  was  foUowed  by  other 
publications,  and  a  second  letter  to  Martin  Folkes, 
containing  a  very  elaborate  inquiry  concerning  the 
constellations  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  in- 
tended to  prove,  among  other  things,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  Septuagint  version  did  not  understand 
the  original  in  those  passages  in  which  the  constel- 
hitions  are  mentioned,  and  have  applied  to  them, 
with  uncertainty  and  confusion,  the  fabulous  names 
given  them  by  the  Greeks.  By  these  works,  and 
numerous  other  pieces  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  printed  in  their  Transactions,  chiefly 
on  astronomical  and  chronological  subjects,  Mr. 
Costard  acquired  such  reputation  for  literature, 
that  he  engaged  the  notice  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Northington,  who,  in  the  year  1764,  bestowed  on 
him  the  vicarage  of  Twickenham  in  Middlesex ; 
where  he  died  in  1782.  His  other  works  are,  *'The 
Use  of  Astronomy  in  History  and  Chronology; 
occasionally  exemplified  by  the  Globes ;"  **  Astro- 
nomical and  Philoloffical  Conjectures  on  a  Passage 
in  Homer ;"  and  "  A  Letter  to  Kathaniel  Brassey 
Halhead,  Esq.,  containing  some  Remarks  on  hit 
Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,"  8vo. 

COSTE  (HiLARioN  Dx),  a  French  monk  of  the 
order  of  minims,  and  a  voluminoos  writer,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1595.  Alter  having  taken 
the  vows  when  little  more  than. twenty  yean  of  ace^ 
he  was  sent  to  Nereis,  to  study  philosophy  under 
Marin  Mersennius,  and  thence  to  a  convent  9t 
Vincennes,  to  be  instnicted  in  theology.  He  waa 
afterwards  ordained  priest,  and  had  a  station  as- 
signed him  in  a  convent  at  Paris,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days,  until  his  death  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year,  in  the  discharge  of  his  sacerdotal  fnne- 
tions,  and  the  composition  of  his  nnmerous  wri- 
tings. Among  the  principal  of  those  which  continue 
in  any  repute,  are,  *'  Histoire  Catholique,"  &c.  and 
"  Les  Eloges,  et  les  Vies  des  Reines,  dei  Prin- 
cesses," 2  vols.  4to.  1630. 

COSTE  (Peter),  a  native  of  Usez  in  France, 
was  a  refugee  in  England  on  account  of  religion, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1747.  He  translated  into 
French  "  Locke's*  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing," and  his  "Reasonableness  of  Christi- 
anity," and  "  Newton's  Optics."  He  gave  edition* 
of  "Montague's  Essays,"  and  **La  Fontaine's 
Fables;"  and  wrote  a  "Defence  of  La  Bruvera 
aeainst  the  strictures  of  d*Argonne;"  and  a  "  Life 
of  the  Great  Cond^."  He  resided  some  time  with 
Locke  as  an  amanuensis ;  and  after  the  death  of 
that  eminent  philosopher, .  published  a  character  of 
him  in  terms  of  warm  panegyric,  several  particnlan 
of  which  he  thought  proper  afterwards  to  retract. 
For  this  he  was  reprehended  by  Des  Maizeaux,  who 
reprinted  the  character  entire. 

COSTER.— There  were  three  Flemish  ecclesi- 
astics of  this  name,  of  some  celebrity  in  their  tlme^ 
and  whose  labours  have  entitled  them  to  be  noticed 
among  the  writers  of  their  period.  1.  Francis,  a 
Jesuit,  and  a  native  of  Mechlin,  who  taught  Theo- 
logy with  much  reputation  at  the  univenity  of  Go- 
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logn«y  towardU  Ui«  ck>w  of  the  ahiteenth  centurf . 
U«  afUrwardi  distinguuhed  hinwelf  u  a  coQtioTer- 
nalitt  against  the  Protestants  in  tlie  Low-countries, 
where  he  died  at  Bmssels,  in  1619,  and  eighty-eight 
years.  He  was  the  author  of  "  EDchiridion  Con- 
tn>versiaram»"  published  at  Cologne,  1590,  8to.  ; 
diffevent  defences  of  that  work ;  '*  Remarks  on  the 
New  TesUment,"  in  Flemish,  1614,  folio;  and 
▼  arioos  other  pieces.  %  John,  a  native  of  Lonvain, 
and  prior  of  the  canons-regular  du  Val-SmnUMartm, 
in  that  city,  who  died  in  1559.  He  published  **  The 
Works  of  Saint  Ambrose,  with  a  Commentary," 
5  Tols. ;  "  Commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Songs," 
taken  tnm.  the  works  of  the  same  father ;  and  some 
other  pieces.  3.  John,  a  native  of  Aloet,  and  rec- 
.tor  of  Oudenard.  He  died  in  the  year  1580,  ard 
was  the  author  of  a  work,  entitled  *'  Institntio  de 
Exita  Egypti,  et  Fuga  Babylonis." 

COSTBR  (Lauskncb  Jansssn),  a  aathre  of 
Haerlem  in  Holland,  has  the  honour  ascribed  to 
Jhim  by  ins  oouatrynea  of  the  noble  invention  of 
printing.  He  was  warden  of  the  palace  in  this  city, 
and  the  following  account  of  his  discovery  is  given 
by  Adrian  Junius  in  his  history  of  Holland.  **  As 
he  was  walking  in  the  wood  contimous  to  the  city, 
he  began  to  cut  out  letters  on  the  bark  of  the  beech- 
tiee,  with  which  he  enstamped  marks  upon  paper 
in  a  Contrary  direction  in  the  manner  of  a  seal ; 
nndl  at  length  he  formed  a  few  lines  for  his  own 
amnaement,  and  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  his 
bvother-in-law.  This  succeeding  ao  well,  he  at- 
tempted greater  things ;  and  beior  a  man  of  ^nius 
and  reilectbn,  he  invented,  with  the  aid  of  bis  bro- 
Iher-in^aw,  Thomas  Pieterison,  a  thicker  and  more 
adhesive  ink,  as  the  common  ink  w«t  too  thin,  and 
ande  blotted  marks.    With  this  ink  he  was  able  to 

Sint  blocks  and  figures,  to  which  he  added  letters, 
e  afterwards  cnbstitntod  leaden  types  to  those  of 
beech-wood,  and  to  those  succeeded  types  made  of 
4ia."  He  proceeds  to  state,  that  when  this  new 
invention  had  become  a  gainful  traffic,  a  workman, 
one  Jan  Faust,  ran  away  witK  all  the  materials, 
and  at  length  settled  at  Menu.  This  account  has 
the  confirmation  of  an  inscription  npou  the  house  of 
Coster,  still  in  being  in  the  market-place  of  Haer- 
lem, which  dates  the  invention  about  1440.  In  the 
atadthonae  of  the  city  is  kept  with  gMt  care  the 
first  book  said  to  be  of  his  printing,  which  is  a  small 
quarto  printed  only  on  one  side  Si  the  paper,  and 


miniature,  whose  works  were  unrivalled,  wae  ban 
about  the  year  1730.  His  oil-paiating*  aleo  dK»- 
play  striking  beauties  of  compositioo  ;  asd  he  left 
a  collection  of  drawings  which  in  pdnt  of  exeal- 
lence  and  variety,  may  be  chased  with  the  eav^ 
responding  compontions  of  the  moat  celebrated  eM 
lulian  painters.  Coeway  posseased  an  ea  "• 
understanding,  and  a  turn  for  lively  huaoar, ' 
his  feelings  and  manners  had  an  air  of 


ganoe  which  ha*  been  well  pcwtiayed  by  the  pea 
of  a  lively  modens  writer:  ** Fancy  boe»  wmmj  m 
him,  and  so  vivid  were  baa  impBaamane^  thai  they 
included  the  reality  in  them.  The  afii  i  nWa  nasi 
the  true  with  him  were  one.  He  believed  is  Swe- 
denborgianism ;  he  believed  in  aniaaal  magiietinA; 
he  bad  conveiaed  with  more  than  one  person  of  the 
Trinity;  he  could  talk  with  bis  lady  at  Mantn^ 
through  a  fine  vehicle  of  sense,  as  we  speak  to  a 
servant  down  stairs  throBgh  an  ear  pipe.  Rtchard 
Coeway  was  not  the  man  to  flinch  at  an  ideal  paw- 
His  miniatures  were  not  foahaonable 


position. 

they  were  fashion  itself. 


When  more  than  ninetfy 


quarto  pnnted  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and 
entitled,  **  Spiegel  onser  Behoudenisse"— The  Mir- 
ror of  our  Redemption.  It  ia  without  a  date,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  about  1422.  A  se- 
cond edition  of  the  same  work  is  referred  to  in  1440. 
A  very  voluminous  controversy  has  arisen  concern- 
ing tlw  origin  of  printing,  and  the  claims  of  Coster 
are,  by  the  Germans,  treated  as  fkbulons;  or  it  is 
at  most  admitted  that  he  invented  wooden  blocks 
for  printing.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Cogan,  it  is 
evident  that  the  books  shown  were  printed  with 
moveable  types,  as  appears  from  the  irregularity  of 
the  Unes,  and  the  starting  or  depression  of  particular 
letters,  with  other  circumstances.  The  era  of  his 
discovery  is  most  probably  referred  to  the  year  1430. 

COSTHA  (Bbn  Luca),  a  Christian  philosopher 
of  Balbee  in  Syria,  in  the  250th  year  of  Uie  Hegira, 
translated  several  Greek  books  into  Arabic,  and 
wrota  some  original  works  on  physic,  astronomy, 
and  mathematics,  of  which  Casiri  has  given  a 
eatalogne. 

COS  WAY  <RicHAaD),  an  eminent  painter  in 


he  retired  from  his  profession;  and  used  to  hold  an 
bis  palsied  right  hand  that  had  painted  h>rda  nnn 
ladies  for  upwards  of  rixty  years,  and  smiled  with 
unabated  good-humour  at  the  vanity  of  hnman 
wishes."  He  died  at  an  advanced  age^  Jnlj  ^ 
1821,  leaving  a  widow,  Mrs.  Maria  Coswnj,  a  wo- 
man of  taste  and  talents  congenial  with  hia  ova. 

COTA  (RoDRiouBX),  of  Toledo,  flonriahed  aboot 
the  year  1540,  and  obtained  reputation  aa  a  wiilcr 
of  Spanish  poetry.  The  moat  known  of  his  worka 
ia  the  "Tragicomedia  de  Calisto  y  Melibee,"  which 
has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Barthius,  and 
into  French  by  Lavardin. 

COTBLBRIUS  (John  Baptist),  a  learned 
French  author,  and  bachelor  in  divinity  ef  &e  col- 
lege of  the  SoriMune,  was  bom  at  Nismea,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  in  tiie  year  1626.  Such  attention  was  be- 
stowed on  his  early  education  by  his  father,  that,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  yean,  he  astonished  the  dergy  in 
the  hall  of  the  general  assembly  at  Mante,  by' the 
facility  with  which  he  construed,  on  the  casoal 
opening  of  the  books,  the  New  Testament  in  OreHc, 
and  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  and  answered 
difficult  questions  put  to  him  relative  to  ths  con- 
struction of  the  Hebrew  lan^age,  and  the  cnstoas 
of  the  Jews.  At  the  same  time  he  ae^ired  their 
applause  by  several  mathematical  demonstratiotti^ 
in  explaining  the  ddinitiooa  of  Euclid.  He  entered 
into  Ube  college  of  the  Sorbonnc,  where,  after  pas- 
siiw  through  the  inferior  degrees,  be  took  that  of 
B.D.  in  1647,  and  was  elected  fellow  in  1649.  la 
1654  he  accompanied  tiie  arehbishi^  of  Bmbran 
into  his  diocese,  and  remained  with  him  as  a  coaa- 
paaion  and  friend  for  four  years.  In  1661,  he 
published  an  edition,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  "  Fear 
Homilies  of  St  Chrysostom  on  the  Paahna,  together 
with  the  Commentary  of  that  Father  on  the  Prophet 
Daniel,"  4to.  In  the  year  1667  he  waa  asaorialed 
with  M.  du  Cange,  by  order  ef  the  prime-miaister 
Colbert,  in  the  task  of  examining  and  fonaing  a 
catalogue  and  summary  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  the 
king's  library,  which  employed  him  for  the  greateat 
part  of  five  years.  In  1672  appeared  hia  priaetpal 
work  under  the  title  "  SS  Patrum  qui  Temporibas 
Apoatolicis  floruerunt,  Bamabss,  dementis,  itcJ^ia. 
two  volumes  folio.  It  was  afterwards  lepoblhhcd 
from  the  Antwerp  press,  by  M.  Le  Clere,  in  169^ 
with  additional  notes  and  dissertaliona  aelecled  tea 
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the  Uiboun  of  BnglMi  dJWnM ;  tad  siiiM  that  in 
Holland^  in  1734.  In  1676  he  wm  tppoiBted  pro- 
fflMor  of  Um  Greek  langpaage  id  the  College  Royal 
do  Fiaiiee,  having  pretioaely  eommenced  the  pah- 
liMlion  of  **  Eccletis  Grsctt  Mon amenta,  Gr.  and 
Jjmt  fte./*  of  which  the  first  Tolnme  appeared  in 
1675,  the  second  in  1581,  and  the  third  m  1686.  It 
was  intended  to  have  been  continued ;  bat  the  au- 
Umt  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  iotenseness  of  his  appli- 
.  cation,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  leaving  behind 
■  Um  nine  ▼(dumes  of  MSS.,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  king's  library. 

COTES  (RooBB),  an  excellent  mathematician 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  atBurbage  in  Leicester- 
•hire^  July  the  10th,  1683,  of  which  place  his  fother 
was  veictor.  H  e  was  first  placed  at  Leicester  school ; 
suid,  about  the  age  of  tweWe  vears,  exhibited  so 
nraeh  ability  for  mathematical  studies,  that  his 
uncle,  the  Reverend  -Mr.  John  Smith,  was  desirous 
of  encoura^Dff  and  assisting  him,  and  for  that  pur- 
pMOse  prevailed  on  his  father  to  send  him  for  some 
time  to  his  house.  Here  it  was  that  he  acquired 
the  elementary  part  of  those  sciences  for  which  he 
afterwards  was  so  highly  esteemed.  From  his 
ytncle's  residence  he  was  sent  to  8l  Paurs-school 
in  London,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  classi- 
cal learning  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gale; 
and  at  the  same  time  found  sufficient  leisure  to 
maintain  a  constant  correspondence  with  bis  uncle, 
not  only  on  mathematical  subjects,  but  likewise  in 
meUphysics,  philosophv,  and  divinity;  a  fact  which 
was  often  mentioned  by  the  celebrated  Professor 
Saunderson.  From  St.  Paurs-school  he  was  re- 
moved to  Cambridge,  where,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1699,  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity-college,  and  at 
Michaelmas,  1705,  chosen  fellow.  He  was  at  that 
time  taior  to  Anthony,  earl  of  Harold,  and  the  Lord 
Henry  de  Gray,  sons  to  the  then  marquis,  after- 
wards duke,  of  Kent,  to  whose  fttmily  he  was  related. 
In  January  following  he  was  ^ipointed  Plumian 

CDfessor  of  astronomy  and  experimental  philosophv, 
ing  the  first  professor  on  that  foundation.  He 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1706,  and  went 
into  holy  orders,  in  1713.  In  this  year  he  pub- 
lished at  Cambrid(|^e  the  second  edition  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Principia,  in  which  he  inserted  all  the 
improvemenu  the  author  had  made  to  that  time, 
and  prefixed  a  preftuse,  explaining  the  true  method 
of  philosophising,  and  exhibiting  the  foundation 
upon  whicn  the  Newtonian  philosophv  was  built 
This  added  greatly  to  the  repuUtion  Mr.  Cotes  had 
already  acquired  among  the  greatest  men  of  the 
ago,  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  most  ab- 
ttnise  parts  of  the  mathematics.  Other  publications, 
-  which  afterwards  appeared,  tended  to  increase  the 
htMh.  opinion  which  the  public  had  conceived.  The 
odI^  P*peir  which  appeared  during  the  short  re- 
mainder of  his  lifs,  was  an  account  of  the  great 
meteor  which  was  seen  in  June  1716,  inserted  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  His  Logometria 
had  before  appeared  in  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of 
that  work.  He  died  June  5  1716,  leaving  several 
works  of  high  value,  which  were  publish^  by  his 
kinsman  and  successor  in  the  professorship.  Dr. 
Robert  Smith.  The  mathematical  collection  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  **  Harmonia  Mensurarum," 
it  much  esteemed.  His  *'  Hydrostatical  and  Pneo- 
matical  Lectures*'  appeared  in  1737.  He  also 
wiota  **  A  Compendium  of  Arithmetic ;  of  Dioptrics, 
aadthoNatoNofCiinnf."    Sir  Isaic  Newton  had 


so  high  an  opinion-  of  his  abilities,  that  he  vmA  to 
say,  *«If  Cotes  had  lived,  we  had  known  somo- 
thfng." 

COTIN  (CHABLas),  a  person  onfortunately  mo- 
moreble  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  his  name 
in  the  Satires  of  Boileau,  was  a  native  of  Paris, 
and  a^  ecclesiastic.  He  was  made  a  canon  of 
Bayeox  \n  1650 ;  and  having  resigned  that  bene- 
fice, because  he  did  not  choose  to  reside  upon  it,  he 
came  to  Pai^is,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
king.  He  preached  in  the  best  pulpits  in  the  me- 
tropolis, wrote  both  in  prose  and  verse,  obtained 
credit  as  a  man  of  learning  and  a  wit,  was  received 
into  the  most  polite  and  literary  circles,  and  bei> 
came  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1655. 
Boileau's  commencement  of  his  attacks  upon  Cotin 
is  asserted  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  want  of 
a  rhyme.  He  was  reciting  to  Furetiere  the  satire 
in  which  are  the  line»— 

Si  Ton  n'est  plus  a  Paise  assis  dans  nn'festin, 
Qu*aux  sermons  de  Cassaigne 

when  he  made  a  stop  at  the  hemistich.  Furetiere 
saw  his  hesitation,  and  bid  him  fiU  up  the  verse  with 
the  Abb^  Cotin.  This  was  done,  and  the  jest  took 
so  well,  that  Cotin's  name  became  one  of  the  most 

Srominent  in  the  poet's  works.  These  unlucky 
ifferences  with  the  wits  depressed  Coiin  heloir  his 
just  level  among  preachers  and  writers ;  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  auy  of  his  works  have  been  able  to 
preserve  themselves  from  oblivion.  He  died  in  the 
year  1682. 

COTISO,  king  of  the  Dad,  whose  army  invaded 
Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by  Cornelius  Leatulus^ 
the  lieutenant  of  Augustus.  It  is  said  that  Au- 
gustus solicited  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

COTTA  (M.  AuRBLius),  a  Roman,  who  opposed 
Marius.  He  was  consul  with  Lucnllus ;  and  whon 
in  Asia,  he  was  defeated  by  sea  and  land  by  Mithri- 
dates.  He  was  surnamed  Poniicw,  because  he  took 
Heraclea  of  Pontus  by  treachery. 

COTTA  (John),  one  of  the  elegant  Italiaii 
ecbolars  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
was  bom  of  a  mean  thmily  near  Verona,  about 
1583.  He  became  eminent  in  classical  and  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  travelled  through  various  parts 
of  Italy,  taught  school  for  a  time  at  Lodi,  and  at 
length  attached  himself  to  the  Venetian  commander 
Alviano.  In  his  suite  he  waS  taken  by  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  Ghiara  d'Adda,  in  1509,  and  lost 
part  of  his  writings.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
pope  at  Viterbo,  where  be  died  of  a  pestilential  dis- 
ease in  1510  or  1511,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
Pew  writers,  have  obtained  a  higher  reputation  by 
so  small  a  number  of  productions.  His  poems  have 
been  published  at  various  times,  particularly  in  the 
Carmina  quinque  Poetarum,  Venet.  1548 ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  Cominian  edition  of  the  works  of 
Pracastorio. 

COTTE  (Robert  db),  an  eminent  French  archi- 
tect, was  bom  at  Paris  in  1656.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Architecture  as  a  director  in 
1699,  aud  when  his  brother-in-law  Mansard  was 
superintendant  of  the  royal  edifices,  he  was  in- 
tmsted  with  all  the  detail  of  execution.  Still 
rising  in  reputation,  he  was  elected  vioe-protector 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting ;  and  at  the  death  of 
Mansard,  in  1708,  he  succeeded  him  as  first  archi- 
teet  to  the  king,  and  superintendant  of  the  build- 
ings.   The  order  of  St  Michad  was  ilso  cenfernd 
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upon  him.  He  displayed  his  genius  in  numerous 
great  works  at  Paris,  YersaiDes,  and  other  parts. 
'His  Works  are  distinguished  for  elegance  and  exact 
■adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  ancients,  whom  he 
surpassed  in  ornament,  and  in  the  happy  distribu- 
tion of  his  edifices.  He  died  at  Passy  in  1735. 
COTTBREL  (Sir  Charl^s^,  master  of  the  re- 

auests  to  Charles  IL,  translatea  from  the  French 
le  famed  romance  of  '*  Cassandra,"  and  took  a 
share  in  the  translation  of  "  DaTila's  History  of  the 
Civil  Wars  of  France,"  from  the  Italian,  and  se- 
veral pieces  from  the  Spanish.  ,In  1686  he  resigned 
his  place  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  his  son, 
and  it  remained  for  many  generations  in  the  family. 
COTTIN  (Sophia  db),  a  celebrated  French 
lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ri^taud,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Bourdeaux,  and  was 
boro  in  1772.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  ahe  married 
M.  Cottin,  a  banker  at  Paris,  who  died,  leaving  her 
a  beautiful  young  widow  at  twenty-two.  She  re- 
sided with  a  lAdy  to  whom  she  was  much  attached, 
and  whose  daughter  she  educated.  She  died  at 
Paris  in.  1807.  Her  principal  works  are,  "Mar 
tilde;*'  "Elizabeth  ou  les  Exiles  de  Siberie;" 
"  CUire  d'Albe  ;"  "  Malvina"  and  "  Amelia  Mans- 
field." 

COTTON  (Sir  Robbrt),  an  eminent  antiquary, 
was  born  in  Huntingdonshire,  in  1570,  and  educated 
at  Trinity-college,  Cambridge.  Being  induced,  by 
his  taste  for  antiquarian  studies,  to  repair  to  Lon- 
don, he  was  madp  a  member  of  a  society  of  learned 
and  ingenious  persons  attached  to  similar  pursuits, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent  collector 
of  records,  charters,  and  instruments  of  all  kinds 
relative  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  country.  On 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  that  reign, 
he  was  consulted  by  persons  in  office  upon  points 
relative  to  the  constitution,  and  to  ancient  usages. 
The  device  of  creating  baronets-  was  principally  his 
suggestion,  and  he  himself  was  one  of  those  who 
partook  of  the  new  honour,  if  a  title  purchased  by 
money  can  be  called  such.  Being  in  peculiar  fa^ 
vour  with  James,  he  was  employed  to  refute  the  re- 
presentations given  of  his  mother's  conduct  by  Bu- 
chanan and  Thuanus;  and  what  he  drew  up  on 
this  topic  is  supposed  to  be  interwoven  into  "  Gam- 
den's  Annals  of  Elizabeth,"  or  subjoined  to  his 
Epistles.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  parliament 
of  Charles  I.,  and  his  being  no  fiiend  to  exertions 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  together  with  the  enmity 
of  the  Bishops  Laud  and  Neile,  were  probably  the 
occasion  of  a  singular  attack  upon  his  liberty  and 
reputation,  which  imbittered  his  latter  days.  In 
1629  an  order  was  sent  to  seal  up  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton's library,  and  bring  himself  before  the  privy- 
council.  This  measure  was  founded  on  a  charge 
of  having  in  his  possession,  and  disscminatiug,  a 
"  Pestilent  Tractate  "  in  MS.,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  show  how  a  prince  mi^ht  make  himself  an 
absolute  tyrant.  Upon  inquiry  it  appeared  that 
this  tract  had  been  written  iu  1613,  by  Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  then  in  exile  at  Florence,  with  a  view  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  King  James,  and  was  en- 
titled, "  A  Proposition  for  his  Majesty's  Service  to 
bridle  the  Imperlincucy  of  Parliaments."  A  copy 
of  it  iu  Sir  Hubert's  library  had  been  clandestiuoly 
lent  out  by  a  Mr.  James,  who  lived  with  him,  and 
had  been  handed  about,  chiefly  among  the  patriotic 
party,  who  probably  considered  it,  as  some  have 


done  Machiavel's  Prince,  asansefol  wvnia^  t  _ 
the  schemes  of  despotism.  Upon  proof  of  tike  ml 
state  of  the  matter,  Sir  Robert  wm  nUmmed  ;  Wt  k 
seems  as  if  he  never  again  had  tho  free  use  of  ha 
own  library  ;  and  the  vexation  he  undenpeat  a^ 
this  account,  and  in  consequence  of  Ihe  injury  i 
honour  had  sustained  in  the  suspicion,  so  i 
him,  that  he  entirely  lost  his  spirits  si  * 
He  told  bis  friends  that  his  heart  was  KrokeOy  md 
he  died  at  his  house  in  Westoiiiiftter,  oo  Msyl^ 
1631,  having  not  long  completed  his  eiztielii  yeti. 
Besides  the  works  published  during  bis  lifie,  he  Ut 
a  number  of  Treatises  in  MS.,  nine  of  whicb  vcte 
printed  in  a  collection  of  pieces  written  by  ewMBt 
anticjuaries.  He  gave  assistance  to  many  wvitsa 
of  his  time  in  the  compilement  of  materisLb  lejiliie 
to  English  history  and  antiquities;  and  lie  coaCemd 
a  lasting  benefit  on  posterity,  by  securing  bis  fihtaiy 
from  dispersion.  He  directed  in  bis  will  tbet  it 
should  not  be  sold,  but  should  pass  on  entire  to  Us 
heirs.  It  was  augmented  by  his  son  and  gmndaon; 
and  after  several  changes  of  place  and  owneia,  it 
has  at  length  become  a  very  valuable  part  of  the 
noble  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

COTTON  (Charles),  a  writer  of  some  nasM 
among  the  English  burlesque  poetl^  was  tbe  son  ef 
Charles  Cotton,  Esq.  of  Beresford  in  Staffordsbije, 
where  he  was  born  in  1630.  He  was  educated  at 
CumbridKe,  and  succeeded  to  tbe  family  estate  at  hn 
father's  death,  but  inherited  with  it  a  disposition  Is 
hospitality  and  gay  expense,  which  always  kept  bisa 
needy.  At  the  time  of  this  Irish  expedition  be  was 
a  captain  in  the  army;  but  he  had  before  coai- 
menced  author,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  tmnsiatioa, 
and  probably  for  a  little  emolumenL  His  most  cele- 
brated work  appeared  in  1678,  entitled  '*  Scannai- 
des,  or  Virgil  Travestie ;"  which,  thougb  of  oidi- 
nary  merit,  has  passed  through  at  least  fifteen  edi- 
tions. He  next  tried  his  humourous  powers  npan 
Lucian,  and  published  "  Burlesque^ upon  Buclesqae; 
or,  the  Scoffer  Scoffed  ;*'  being  some  of  Locian's 
dialogues,  newly  put  into  Englisb  fostiBn.  A 
poem  published  by  him  in  1681,  entitled  **  Tbe 
Wonders  of  the  Peak,"  qhows  that  he  was  absofaHsly 
disqualified  for  describing  the  sublime  or  beantifid 
scenes  of  nature.  Of  his  translations^  tbe  princi- 
pal and  most  valunble  was  one  of  Montaigne's  as- 
says, which  is  judged  to  possess  a  good  deal  of  lbs 
vigour  and  simplicity  of  the  originaL  Cotton  was 
fond  of  fishing,  and  intimate  with  Isaac  Walfean,  and 
wrote  a  supplementary  piece  to  that  writer's  "  Ceai- 
plete  Angler."  He  married  for  a  second  wiHe,  ibe 
countess-dowager  of  Ardglas,  who  had  a  joinlue  of 
£1500  per  annum,  which,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  rescued  him  from  indigeoce,  since  be  ap- 
pears to  have  died  insolvent,  alraul  the  year  1687. 
A  collection  of  his  poems  aupeared  in  16^9. 

COTTON,  or  COTON' (Pktbr),  a  French  Je- 
suit, was  born  in  1654,  at  Neronde,  near  tbe  Loiic^ 
of  which  place  his  father  was  at  that  time  govemoi. 
After  having  studied  at  Rome  and  Milao,  be  took 
orders,  and  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  as  vcR 
as  distinguished  by  his  zeal  and  success  in  gaining 
converts  to  the  Catholic  faith.  When  Henry  IT. 
determined  on  recalling  the  Jesuits,  be  seat  for 
Father  Cuttx^n  to  court,  where  his  piety,  his  mannen, 
and  his  couveisation,  so  powerfully  recommended 
him,  that  he  was  made  confessor  to  his  majest|^ 
and  might  have  had  further  favours,  if  be  bid 
chosen.    According  to^M.  Mercier,  our  Jesuit'siaii- 
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ence  with  Henry  wm  so  great,  that  it  exposed  him 
to  public  reproach  among  his  subjects,  with  whom 
it  wa«  a  common  saying,  ''  Our  prince,  is  good,  but 
lias  Cotton  in  his  ears."  It  is  reported,  that  being 
.one  day  asked  this  question  by  the  king,  "  Would 
yoa  reveal  the  confession  of  a  pecvon  ^ho  was  re- 
•oWed  to  assassinate  me  ?"  his  answer  was,  "  No ; 
but  I  would  place  my  body  between  you  an4  him." 
Alter  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  Father  Cotton  was 
persuaded  by  Queen  Mary  de  Medicis,  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  to  become  confessor  to  the  young  king, 
Lonia  XIII. ;  which  office  he  fiQed  for  seven  years, 
when  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  from  court  to  a 
liouae  belonging  to  his  society  at  Lyons.  In  the 
year  1621  he  was  nominated  rector  of  the  coUe^^e 
at  Boiu^eaux ;  in  1622  provincial  of  the  order  m 
Aquitaine ;  and  in  1626,  provincial  in  the  tsle  of 
Franeeb  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  that  situa- 
tion, he  was  summoned  before  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  who  were  alarmed  by  a  pubhcation  of  the 
Jesuit  Santarelli,  in  which  the  power  of  the  ]>ope8 
waa  openly  and  boldly  exalted  above  that  of  kings. 
On  omag  questioned  whether  the  brotherhood  ad- 
lieied  to  the  dootxiae  of  that  author,  be  delivered 
each  answeis  as  fiuUy  justified  the  jparliament  in  the 


srecantionary  edict  which  they  uiued  ajpinst  the 
daaKerous  society 

bat  tbe  po[ 
a  king  of  France f  "Ah!*'  replied  he, 


agerous  society. 
lie  befiered  that  the 


Whea  be  was  asked  whether 

)pe  can  excommonicate  and 

„     _  _  ancef  "Ah!"  replied  he, 

he  king  is  tbe  eldest  son  of  the  church,  and  he 
wiU  never  do  any  thin^  to  oblige  the  pone  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  an  extrenuty."  When  the  nrst  presi* 
dent  said,  "  Do  net  you  maintain  the  samo  opinion 
■rith  your  father-general,  who  attributes  that  power 
to  the  .pope?"  his  answer  was,  "  Our  fikther-geaeial 
Ibllows  the  opinions  of  Rome,  where  he  is,  and  we 
those  of  France,  where  we  are."  These  answers 
were  dictated  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  society  to 
wlucb  he  belonged,  and  need  no  comment  The 
mortification  which  Father  Cotton  felt  on  this  occa- 
sion, when  the  principles  of  his  order  were  so  strictlv 
scrutinised  ano  exposed,  produced  an  illness  which 
in  a  few  days  proved  fatal  to  him,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  The  works  which  he  composed 
were,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Mass ;"  "  L'lnstitution 
Gatholique;"  "Gem&ve  Plagiaire;"  "La  Rechute 
de  Geneve  Plagiaire;"  some  other  controversial 
pieces ;  a  volume  of  "  Sermons  ;'*  and  "  A  Declara- 
tory Letter,"  intended  to  show  the  conformity  of 
the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Jesuits  with  the  doc- 
trine ef  the  council  of  Trent. 

COTTON  (Nathanixl),  an  ingenious  English 
poet  and  physician  of  the  last  century.  He  prac- 
tised at  Dunstable,  and  St.  Albans,  and  for  many 
years  kept  an  asylum  for  lunatics.  ThA  Poet  Cow- 
per,  who  was  long  under  his  care,  was  much  at- 
tached to  him.  He  died  in  1788,  aged  eighty-one. 
His  "  Visions  in  Verse,  for  the  Instruction  of 
Younger  Minds,"  have  procured  for  him  a  distin- 
gaishedplace  among  our  minor  poets. 

COTTON  (Sir  Charles),  the  son  of  a  baronet, 
and  distinguished  for  his  naval  services,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  the  rank  of 
.  ftill  admiral,  on  the  28th  April,  1808,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1746.  After  having  served  as  third  and 
i  second  in  command  under  Lord  St.  Vincent  in  the 
channel  fleet,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
,  of  the  Mediterranean  in  1814,  but  was  about  to  re- 
smns  his  former  station  in  the  following  year,  when 
ht  disd  mddenly  at  his  house  at  Stoke  near  Plymouth. 


COTTON  (Staplbton),  Loni  Combermere, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Cottoo,  was  bom  in  1777, 
and  educated  at  Westminster-school.  He  entered 
the  arm}^  in  1791,  and  after  having  distinguished 
himself  in  Flanders,  at  the  reduction  of  the  Cape, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Mallvelly  in  tbe  Mysore  war, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1800,  wiih  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  In  1808,  being  then  major-ge- 
neral in  the  16th  Dragoons,  he  was  sent  to  Portu- 
gal, and  had  a  principal  share  in  the  Peninsula  war» 
for  his  conduct  in  which  he  received  the  thanks  ti 
parliament,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant-eeneral  in 
1811.  In  1813,  he  was  made  commauaer  of  the 
20tb  Dragoons,  and  received  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Tower  and  Sword  from  the  prince-regent  of  Portu- 
gal, besides  that  of  Ferdinand  from  th^  king  of 
Spain.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  was 
made  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Combermere,  and 
was  offered,  but  declined,  a  pension  of  £2000  per 
annum.  In  1816,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Barbadoes,  and  colonel  of  the  forces  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1821,  was 
appointed  Roveroor  of  Sheemess,  and  commander 
of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Cruards.  In  1825,  he  was  s^ 
pointed  a  fiill  general  and  commander  of  the  forces 
in  the  Burmese  war,  which  he  soon  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  by  his  skilful  conduct.  The  reward  of 
his  services  was  a  handsome  present  firom  the  Best 
India  Company,  the  title  of  Viscount,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  in  4829,  the  colonelship  of  the 
1st  life  Guards.  His  lordshipi,  who  has  been  twioa 
married,  represented  the  borough  of  Newark  for 
three  successive  parliaments,  previous  to  hu  elec- 
tion to  the  peerage,  but  has  never  taken  an  a«tiva 
part  in  politics. 

COTYS,  a  son  of  Manes  by  Callirhoe,  w^o  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  throne  of  Maeonia.<»A  king 
of  Thrace.— Another,  who  favoured  the  interest  of 
Pompey.^-Another  king  of  Thrace,  who  divided  the 
kinedom  with  his  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  killed.  It 
is  the  same  to  whom  Ovid  writes  from  hi$  banishr 
ment— A  king  of  the  Odryssa.— A  king  of  Armenia 
Minor,  who  fought  against  Mithridaies,  in  the  age 
of  Claudius.— Another,  who  imegined  he  sho«3d 
marry  Minierva,  and  who  murdered  some  of  his 
servants  who  wished  to  dissuade  him  from  expecta- 
tions so  frivolous  and  inconsistent 

COTYTTO  (in  fabulous  history),  the  goddess  of 
all  debauchery,  whose  festivals  called  Cotyttia,  were 
celebrated  bv  the  Athenians^  Corinthians,  Thraciani^ 
&c.  during  the  night 

COUCY.     SeeRAOUL. 

COUCY  (RoBBiiT  DB),  a  celabiated  French  ar- 
chitect  of  the  twelfth  century,  built  among  other 
works,  the  church  of  St.  Nicaise.  and  the  cathedral 
of  Rheims,  of  which  place  he  was  a  native. 

COUDRETTE  (CHaisTOPHaa),  a  French  priest, 
who  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1774.  He  was  in- 
timately  connected  with  the  fathers  of  the  Port- 
rayal, and  particulariv  with  the  learned  Abbe  Bouiw 
sier,  in  the  contests  which  they  held  with  the  Jesuits^ 
and  partook  in  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  party 
that  was  condemned  by  the  bull  Unigenitui,  The 
boldness  with  which  he  expressed  and  published  his 
sentiments  in  that  celebrated  controversy,  ouca^ 
sioned  bis  being  imprisoned  at  Vincennes  in  1735, 
and  his  further  confinement  to  the  Bastilein  1731, 
where  he  remained  for  more  than  a  year.  Besides 
other  works,  he  was  the  author  of  *'  Memoirs  rehu 
tive  to  the  Foimutary;"  "A  QtwnX  History  of 
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the  JamiU/'  1751,  m4voli.  12mo.,  to.wkkliwM 
added  a  **  SuppUment,"  in  2  volt.  1764. 

COULOMB  (Charlxs  Auadstin]),  an  eminent 
French  matbeniatician  and  naUiral  ptuloeopher,  wai 
born  at  Anjouleme  in  1736 ;  and  after  finishing  his 
studies  at  raris,  he  entered  into  the  army,  and  was 
sent  to  the  island  of  Martiniqve^  where  he  distin- 
ipished  himself  as  an  enoiueer.  On  his  retnm  to 
Paris,  he  presented  a  "Memoir  on  Vaults,"  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1779  being  sent  to 
Rochefort,  he  there  composed  an  essay,  entitled 
*'  Th^orie  des  Machines  Simples,"  which  obtained 
an  academical  prise.  After  visitinff  snccessively 
the  isle  of  Aiz  and  Cherbourg,  and  beinf  reestved 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  ha  was  cmploywl  in 
Britanny,  to  examine  a  profed  fcr  making  a  nan- 
gable  canal.  In  1784»  he  was  appointed  sarreyor 
of  waters  and  ftmtiiws ;  and  in  1786  he  obtained, 
withovt  solicitation,  the  reversion  of  the  office  of 
Iteeper  of  plans  and  models.  At  this  period  he  was 
MwC  by  the  Academy,  with  other  commissioners  to 
England,  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  manage- 
ttent  of  hospitals.  He  was  then  chevalier  of  St. 
Louis,  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers,  but 
when  the  revolution  broke  forth  he  resigned  all  his 
offices,  retired  from  the  world,  and  devoted  hie  time 
to  the  education  of  his  children  and  the  cultivation 
of  science.  He  was,  however,  made  a  member  of 
the  institute,  and  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  pro- 
•ented  to  the  academy  many  important  memoirs  on 
mechanics,  magnetism,  and  electricity,  which  con- 
tributed much  to  the  elucidation  of  their  most  inte- 
TCsting  phenomena.  He  died  August  23,  1806. 
•Besides  memoirs  presented  to  the  Academy  and 
the  National  Institute,  he  was  the  author  of  "Re- 
chercbes  d'ex^cuter  sous  I'Eau  toutes  sortes  de  tra- 
vanx  Hydrauliques  sans  employer  aucun  <puise- 
«ent,"  1779,  8vo. 

COULON  (LoDis),  a  French  historian,  was  bom 
at  Foitou  in  1605,  and  entering  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1620,  after  teaching  classical  learning  in 
their  schools,  quitted  them  in  1640,  and  devoting 
himself  to  literature,  published  "Traits  Historiqoe 
des  Rivieres  de  France ;"  an  enlarged  edition  of 
«*Tresor  de  I'Histoire  de  France  de  GiUes  Corio- 
set;"  "Histoire  Universelle  du  Royaume  de  la 
Chine,*'  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Alvaves  8e- 
medo ;  "  Histoire  des  Vies  des  Papes ;"  **  Harmo- 
nie  des  Evangelistes  sur  la  Passion  de  notre  Seig- 
near,"  with  various  other  translations ;  and  a  **  His- 
toire  des  Juifs,"  in  three  vols.  12mo.,  two  only  of 
which  were  Coulon's,  the  third  by  his  friend.  Father 
Comte.     He  died  in  1664. 

COUPBRIN,  a  distinguished  musical  family  in 
France,  were  natives  of  Chaume,  a  small  town 
in  Brie.  Three  brothers,  Louis,  Fxancis,  and 
CuAULKMf  were  all  eminent  as  performers  or  teach- 
ers on  the  organ  and  haipeichord.  But  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  the  fhmihr  was;  Fxancis  Coupkrin, 
the  son  of  Charles.  He  was  an  equally  excettent 
performer  on  the  organ  and  harpsichord ;  and  Louis 
XIV.  made  him  organist  of  his  chapel,  and  harp- 
richordist  of  his  chamber.  He  composed  *'  Pieces 
for  the  Harpsichord,"  ooUecied  in  4  vols,  folio. 
Francis  died  in  1733,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He 
left  two  daughters,  both  proficients  in  music ;  one 
a  nun,  the  other  appointed  harpsichordist  to  the 
kino's  chamber,  a  chaige  before  always  ooafined 
lo  the  other  sex. 

COUPLET  (Pbiup),  a.  Joiuit,  and  a  native  of 


Mechlin,  went  as 'missionary  to 
country  he  died  in  1693.  He  pablished 
theological  treatises,  in  the  Chineee  langi 
the  use  of  oonvetts  to  the  Catholic  leligion, 
other  works,  printed  at  Paris,  aaaonr  whseb  aa% 
"Tabula  Chronologica  Monarchim  Simtm  into 
Cvdos  annorum  LXl  ab  anno  ante  Chiisnnn  39H^ 
ad  annum  post  Christum  1683,  ftc"  1686^  foSa; 
"Confticius  Sinarum  Phiioso^os,  aiwa 
Sinensis  Latinft  exposita,  fte."  1681,  M 
*'  Catalogus  Patram  See.  Jea.  foe.* 
COURAYBR    (PMEB   FnARcu), 


Fieneh  priest,  who  was  long  • 
was  hen  at  Vernon  in  Normandy,  in  tke  yeot 
1681.    Whilst  canon.regulir  and  tSbnzasm  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he 
work  entitled,  **  Dissertation  snr  la 
Ordiuf  tions  des  Anglois  et  snr  la  t 
Evesques  de  FEgllio  Anglicane;** 
mediately  attacked  by  seveiml  Ptnah   wiitms^  tn 
whom  the  author  replMd  in  a  **  DaieBe«  de  In  Ilia> 
sertation  sur  la  Validity  et  eontre  lea  diibiwtss 
Responses  qui  t  ont  ^t£  foites,  ftc"  in  4  eob.  Iftmk 
1726.    Both  these  treatises  were  tranalatad  into 
English ;  and  ther  were  so  favonrahly  veecsTed  in 
this  country,  that  m  the  year  1727  the  uiivenity  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  the  author  the  degree  of  dactsr 
in  divinity.    In  Prance,  however,  they   sabjeeted 
him  to  such  persecution  that  he  quitted  tkat  cewn- 
try  for  En|^d,  where,  on  his  arrival  io  1726^  im- 
■sediate  provision  was  made  for  hia  by  «  pesissen 
of  £100  a  year  from  the  conrt    In  I7d3he4eli^ 
vered  a  speech  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford*  at  the 
public  act,  which  was  afterwards  pobliebaA  bolk  in 
LaUn  and  English.  In  1736  hepnblished  a  Fieniih 
translation  of  Father  Paul's  "  History  of  the  Conn- 
oil  of  Trent,  with  Notes  critical,  histoneal,  and 
theobgieal,"  in  2  vols,  fidio.    This  work  kandc» 
took  at  the  command  of  Queen  CaaaKne ;  and  it 
was  supported  bv  an  hononcable  list  of  sabecribess^ 
including  several  branches  of  the  roval  familT,  and 
many  persons  of  distinction  in  civil  and  srrlnsias 
tical  life.    The  profits  which  he  derived  from  the 
sale  of  it,  and  an  increase  of  his  pensien  fboea  the 
crown  to  £200  per  annum,  placed  him  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances; and  the  hospitable  friendly  msiwer 
in  which  his  company  was  courted  by  ponooe  ef 
rank  and  fortune,  who  were  charmed  witk  his  m' 
structive  conversation,  and  his  cheerfiil  temper,  ren- 
dered the  remainder  of  his  days  agreeable  and 
happy.     He  died  in  Westminster,  in  the  year  I77Cb 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five.    Bcsidsa  the 
articles  already  mentioned,  Father  Courayer  wvole 
some  other  works  in  Frencli,  and  translated  iata 
that  language,  Sleidan's  History  of  the  Eeftima- 
tion.     while  he  resided  in  London  he  made  it  his 
practice  to  go  to  mau;  and  when  he  was  in  ths 
country,  where  he  had  not  that  (^portnnity,  he  aft. 
tended  the  worship  of  the  choreh  of  England,  with 
the  prayers  of  which  he  at  all  timet  dednred  biaiislf 
greatly  satisfied. 

COIJRCELLES  (Stbpbkit  db),  a  Pralasla8< 
divine,  descended  from  a  fomily  in  Picaidy,  was 
bom  at  Geneva,  in  the  year  I5S6,  and  died  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  the  year  I65S.  For  several  year»>he 
oflioiated  as  minister  among  the  refonned  in  Fiaaa^ 
until  he  embraeed  the  tenets  of  Amunins,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  Holland.  At  Amatafdsm 
he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Bpiaoonins  ia  the  thi^ 
logical  .chair,  whose  woika  he  pnbliihrf,  vitk  Alifr 
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»f  tKe  author  prefixed  to  them.  He  also  published 
%  variety  of  theological  and  controversial  treatises, 
irhich  were  collected  together  by  Daniel  Elzevir,  in 
1675,  in  a  folio  volume,  and  gave  a  new  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  with  various  readiogs  token  from 
diiTerent  manuscripts. 

COURT  DE  GEBELIN  (M.),  a  Prendi  Pro- 
iealant  minister  of  respectable  talentSj  was  born  at 
Niames,  in  1725,  and  for  some  time  discharged  the 
clerical  fiinctioas  nmtrny  theJEefermed  at  Lausanne 
in  Switserlftad.  Remevinff  to  Paris  he  there  pub- 
liahttl  a  work*  •entitled,  "  The  Primitive  World  ana- 
lysed and  compared  with  the  modem  World,'*  which 
abounds  in  erudition,  and  useful  researches,  not  ud- 
mixed  with  fanciful  and  chimerical  opinions.  As 
this  work  did  not  procure  the  author  the  recom- 
pense he  expected,  the  French  Academy,  sensible  of 
Lis  integrity  and  worth,  liberally  decreed   him  a 

f  ratification  under  the  name  of  an  annual  priie. 
le  also  obtained  the  appointment  of  su^erintendant 
to  one  of  the  museums  at  Paris.     He  died  in  1784 ; 
and  some  time  after  his  death,  the  ninth  volume  of 
Primitive  World,  &c.  made  its  appearance. 
COURTANAVAUX.     See  Tbllieb. 
COURTEN  (Sir  William),  a  very  emiDentmer- 
clkant  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  his  loans  to  whom 
at  one  time  amounted  to  £200,000.     He  suffered  a 
great  loss  of  property  through  the  intrigues  of  Lord 
Carlisle,  who  seised,  as  a  grant  from  the  crown,  the 
ialandof  Barbadoes,  where  Sir  William  had esublish- 
ed  a  factory,  on  a  pUce  which  had  been  discovered 
by  his  own  ships.     The  murder  of  his  factors  at 
Amboyna,   by  the   Dutch,   and  other  subsequent 
losses,  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  hastened  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1636.     Sir  William  was 
the  son  of  a  tailor  at  Meninx  in  Holland,  but  had 
left  that  country  in  order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of 
the  duke  of  Alva.     One  of  his  descendants,  Wil- 
liam, who  went  under  the  appellation  of  Charhtonf 
left  a  curious  collection  of  coins  and  precious  stones, 
which  was  ultimately  purchased  by  government  for 
£20,000,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

COURTEN  AY  (John),  a  native  of  IreUnd,  but 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  noble  DevonaWie 
family  of  the  same  name.  After  haatfif  been  in 
the  army  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis 
Townshend,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  made 
him  his  siscretary.  At  the  general  election  in  1780, 
he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Tarn  worth,  and  was  re- 
elected for  that  borough  in  1784  and  J  790.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  whig  party  ;  on  the  triumph 
of  which  in  1783  he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the 
ordnance,  and  secretary  to  the  master-general. 
During  the  short  administration  of  Mr.  Fox  in 
1806,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury.  He  had  a  seat'jn  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Appleby  from  1796  till  1812,  when  he  resigned 
it,  and  died  in  1816,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  A  Poetical  Review  of  the  Lite- 
rary and  Moral  Character  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,*' 
"  Philosophical  Reflections  on  the  late  Revolution 
in  France,  &c  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,"  1790, 
8vo. ;  and  other  works. 

COURTNEY  (William),  the  fonrth  son  of 
Hugh  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire,  by  Margaret, 
grand-daughter  of  King  Edward  I.,  was  born  in  the 
year  1311.  He  was  educated  for  the  church,  at 
Oxford,  and,  after  having  obtained  prebends  in  the 
cathedral  churches  of  Bath,  Exeter,  and.  York,  was, 
when  only  twenty -eight  years  of  age,  promoted  to 


the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  whence  he  was  translated 
to  that  of  London,  before  he  had  attained  his  thirty- 
fourth  year.     In  the  vear  1736  he  distinguished 
himself  bv  the  spiritea  part  which  he  to^  in  a 
synod  held  at  London,  in  opposing  the  king'a  de- 
mand of  a  subsidy,  before  a  promise  was  obtained 
of  a  redress  of  injuries  sustained  by  himself,  and 
William  Wickam,  bishop  of  Winchester.      Soon 
afterwards.  Pope  Gregory  II.  having  excommnai- 
cated  the  Florentines,  by  a  bull,  in  which  orders 
were  given  for  the  seizure  of  their  property,  Bishap 
Courtney  had  the  insolence,  without  tlw  consent  or 
knowledge  of  the  king,  to  publish  it  at  Paul's  Cross, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  licence  to  the  populMO 
to  plunder  the  houses  of  such  Florentines  as  resided 
in  the  city.    For  these  gross  offenoea  he  was,  by 
order  of  the  king,  snmmoned  into  the  court  of  chan- 
eery  ;  where  the  lord  chancellor,  a  brother  ecclesi- 
astic, contented  himself  with  finally  adjudging  that 
he  shouU  recall  the  words  which  he  had  usmI,  er 
forfeit  his  temnoralities.    In  the  year  1377,  out  of 
obedience  to  the  pope's  mandate,  he  cited  Wickliff 
to  appear  before  his  tribunal  at  St.  Paul's-church ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  Courtney  proceeded  no  farther  against 
Wickliff  at  the  time,  than  to  enjoin  him  and  his 
followers  silence.     In  1381  he  was  appointed  lord 
high-chancellor  of  England;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  translated  to  the  metropoliten  see  of  CaoteTlninr« 
Soon  after  he  was  invested  with  that  dignity,  te 
manifested  his  tyrannical  spirit  towards  one  Richard 
Ismonger,  in  a  manner  equally  brutal  and  disgust- 
ing.    After  having  excommunicated  bfm,  he  would 
not  grant  him  absolution,  but  on  the  cruel  terms  pf 
submitting  to  be  beaten  witk  a  cudgel,  naked,  three 
successive  market-davs,  in  the  open  market-place 
of  West  Mailing,  aaa  to  have  the  same  punishment 
repeated  in  the  market-place  ofMaidstone  and  Can- 
terbury.     In  1382,  he  held  a  synod  at  London,  in 
which  several  of  WicklifTs  propositions  were  con- 
demned as  heretical,  or  erroneous ;  and  many  who 
eabniced  them  were  obliged  to  recant,  or,  on  their 
teftual^  imprisoned,  and  treated  with  very  great  se- 
verity.    In  1383,  he  held  a  synod  at  Oxford,  where, 
after  a  subsidy  had  been  granted  to  the  king,  strict 
inquisition  was  made  after  persons  suspected  of  he- 
resy, and  all  the  graduates  were  obliged  by  oath  to 
renounce  the  tenets  condemned  by  the  synod  of 
London.     In  1384  he  suffered  his  resentment  of  ap 
offence  committed  against  his  righu  to  carry  him 
so  far,  as  to  order  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
to  be  passed  on  some  servanU  of  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del, whom  he  styled  sacrilegious  persons,  and  vio- 
lators of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  for  robbing  one 
of  his  fish-ponds.     In  1386  he  was  constituted  the 
first  of  eleven  commissioners,   to  whom  was  in- 
trusted the  direction  of  government,  and  the  power, 
for  one  year,   to  make  what  reformation  in  the 
kingdom  they  thought  fit.     For  the  subsequent  cir- 
cuoutances  of  Archbishop  Courtney's  life,  when  he 
attended  his  parliamentory  duties,  or  presided  at 
synods,  or  exercised  his  visitorial  authority  in  the 
dioceses  of  his  suffragans,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Biographia  Britannica.    We  shall  only  add, 
that  in  1389  he  was  obliged  by  the  king  to  revoke 
an  order  which  he  had  given  for  levying  a  papal 
imposition  on  the  clergy,  without  the  common  ad- 
vice and  assent  of  the  kingdom ;  that  in  the  year 
1392  he  was  forced,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  parlia- 
ment, which  afterwards  passed  the  celebrated  sta- 
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toto  of  premanire,  explicitly  to  declare  his  willine- 
BeM  to  sapport  the  rights  of  the  king  and  his  sub- 
jects, against  the  papal  eQcroachmeuts  od  church 
and  state ;  and  that  in  the  same  year  he  carried 
into  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  his  inquisitorial  re- 
searches after  the  followers  of  Wickiiff,  whom  he 
persecuted  with  the  same  higotry  that  he  had  dis- 
played at  the  London  and  Oxford  synods.  He 
aied  at  Maidstone,  in  the  year  1396,  not  greatly  to 
the  regret  of  his  suffragans,  over  whom  he  exercised 
hii  authority  with  no  lenient  hand,  and  more  than 
one  of  whom  he  involved  in  expensive  appeals  to 

'  the  pope,  on  the  subject  ef  his  visitorial  power,  and 

.  other  claims.  His  character  will  be  sufficiently  under- 
itood  from  the  preceding  narrative.  One  circum- 
•tuioe,  however,  which  shows  the  firmness  and  self- 
poeiOMion  that  he  coald  display  on  sudden  and 
alarming  incidents,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
**  When  the  archbishop,  on  a  certain  day,  with  a 
Bumber  of  bishops  and  divines,  had  assembled  to 
condemn  the  tenets  of  Wicklif^  just  as  they  were 
going  to  enter  on  business,  a  violent  earthquake 
shook  the  monastery.  Upon  tiiis  the  terrified  bishops 
threw  down  their  papers,  and,  crying  out  that  the 
bttiinoM  was  displeasing  to  God,  came  to  a  hasty 
reiolution  to  proceed  no  Ibrther.  '  The  archbishop 
alone,'  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  'remained  unmoved.  With 
equal  spirit  and  address*  he  chid  their  superstitious 

■  fears,  and  told  them,  Uiat  if  the  earthquake  por- 
temded  any  thing,  it  portended  the  downfall  of  he- 

'  resy ;  that  as  noxious  vapours  are  lodged  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  are  expelled  by  these  vio- 
lent concuuions,  so  by  their  strenuous  endeavours, 
the  kingdom  should  be  purified  from  the  pestilential 
taint  of  neresy,  which  had  infected  it  in  every  part' 
This  speech,  together  with  the  news  that  the  earth- 
quake was  general  through  the  city,  dispelled  their 
fears.  Wickliff  would  often  merrilv  speak  of  this 
accident,  and  would  call  this  assembly  the  council 
of  the  herydene ;  herydene  being  the  old  English 
word  for  earthquake." 
COURTILEY.  SeeSANDRAs. 
COUKTOIS  (Jambs),  an  eminent  painter,  usu- 
ally called  il  Borgononef  or  le  Bourgnigiion,  was  the 
son  of  a  person  of  the  same  profession,  and  was 
bem  at  St  Hypolite  in  Franche-Compt^,  in  1621. 
Ho  received  instructions  under  his  father,  and  dis- 
played  an  early  genius.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
went  to  Milan,  where,  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
French  officer,  he  followed  the  army  for  three  years, 
designing  the  marches,  sieges,  skirmishes,  and  batr 
ties,  to  which  he  was  witness.  He  then  worked 
with  Jerome,  a  painter  of  Lorrain ;  in  whose  shop 

'  Gtiido  happening  to  see  a  landscape  of  the  young 
artist's,  was  so  struck  with  it,  that  be  took  Courtois 
with  him  to  Bologna,  where  he  introduced  him  to 
Albano,  and  both  these  great  painters  took  a  plea- 
sure in  instructing  him.  He  next  visited  Florence 
and  Rome,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  painted  several 
historical  pieces  for  the  Cistertian  convent  At 
length  he  took  a  house,  and  painted  some  battle- 
pieces,  but  without  any  determinate  choice,  till  the 
view  of  Constantine's  battle,  by  Julio  Romano,  in 

•  the  Vatican,  fixed  him  to  subjects  of  that  kind.  He 
was  much  employed  by  Prince  Matthias  de'  Medici, 
governor  of  Sienna,  and  resided  some  time  in  that 
city,  and  in  Florence.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Florentine  painter,  of  whom  he  became  exces- 
aively  jealous.  After  seven  years  of  marriage,  his 
wife  died  without  children,  and  he  incurred  the  sus- 


picion of  having  poisoned  her.  On  this  a 
entered  among  the  Jesuits  as  a  lay-brotbex,  and 
painted  several  pieces  for  their  convent.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  a  very  hi^h  rs» 
putation.  His  works  were  in  great  request  fer  the 
liveliness  and  freshness  of  their  colouring,  and  a 
fire  and  expression  which  no  other  battle-paiater 
ever  reached.  He  died  in  the  Jesuits'  boose  at 
Rome,  in  1676,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  The  priaci- 
pal  works  of  this  painter  are  Scnpture^-pieces  ia  the 
churches  and  convents  of  Rome,  battUs  fnm  the 
Old  Testament  at  Venice,  four  great  battle-pieces 
in  the  grand-duke's  gallery,  and  battles  and  land- 
scapes in  that  of  Dosseldoil  A  few  of  his  votfcs 
have  been  engraved. 

COURTOIS  (William),  brother  of  the  preced 
inff,  was  bom  at  the  same  place  in  1628.  He  west 
to  Rome,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Pietro  di  Cor- 
tona,  whose  manner  he  imitated  vritb  great  succei^ 
and  whom  he  surpassed  in  correctness  of  drawing 
though  he  possessed  less  fire  and  fancy.  He  sooa 
acquired  reputation  at  Rome  as  a  history-paiatcE, 
ana  was  emploved  in  the  decoration  of  soaDy 
churches  and  palaces.  At  the  recommendation  of 
Pietro  di  Cortona,  he  was  employed  in  some  greet 
pictures  for  the  church  of  St  Mark  in  Venice,  and 
when  thev  were  finished,  Pietro,  having  viewed 
them,  said  to  the  Venetian  ambassador,  "  WUHsM 
is  indeed  my  scholar,  but  in  these  pieoes  he  has 
performed  what  his  master  would  find  it  dilBcnJt  to 
equal."  He  had  one  of  the  chapels  of  St.  John  de 
Lateran  given  hinf  to  decorate :  and  Pope  Alexan- 
der Vn.  gave  him  the  subject  of  Joehws  battle  to 
represent  in  the  gallery  of  Montecavallo,  whieh  he 
finished  so  much  to  his  hoUnees's  satisfectioa,  as  m 
receive  from  him  the  present  of  a  gold  chnn,  vith 
his  portrait  He  died  in  conseouence  of  a  medi- 
cine given  him  by  an  empiric  during  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  leaving  an 
only  daughter,  with  an  ample  fortune.  His  worits 
are  almost  confined  to  Rome.  A  few  of  them  have 
been  engraved. 

COUSIN  (Gilbert),  a  learned  French  ecrlr- 
siastic,  was  bom  at  Kozeret,  a  town  in  Fr^ache- 
Compt^,  in  1506.  Originally  intended  for  the  pti^ 
fession  of  the  law,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  st  at 
Dole,  in  1526;  but  he  afterwards  relinquished  it 
for  theology,  and  entered  into  the  ecdesiastieal 
profession.  In  1530,  he  served  Erasmus  in  the  of- 
fice of  copyist,  and  in  1535,  he  was  presented  by 
Ren^  de  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  with  a  canosny 
of  St  Anthony,  at  Nozeret.  In  the  year  1558*  he 
travelled  into  Italy  in  the  suite  of  Claude  la  B«ainc» 
archbishop  of  Besan^on,  and  passed  some  tnne  with 
him  at  the  univerrit]|r  of  Padua,  whence  he  letunssd 
to  his  canonry.  Bein^  afterwards  suspected  cif  he- 
resy, he  was  arrested  in  conseouence  of  a  brief  fer 
that  purpose  directed  by  Pope  Pius  V.  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Besanqon,  and  died  in  prison  in  1567,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one  years.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
variety  of  learned  and  ingenious  works,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  published  at  Basil,  1562,  in  three 
vols,  folio,  under  the  title  "  Gognati  Opera." 

COUSIN  (John),  the  earliest  French  painter  of 
history  who  acquired  reputation,  was  a  native  of 
Soucy,  near  Sens.  His  first  occupation  was  paint- 
ing on  Glass ;  but  he  made  himself  master  of  per- 
spective, architecture,  anatomy,  &c.,  and  became  a 
general  painter.  His  reputation  was  lu|rh  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IL,  and  his  three  sods^  with  wkam 
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i  «%joyed  timth  coBtidtraUott.  From  the  ciicimu 
__juM«  fn  hi»  having  plac^  a  pepe  in  h«U  in  one  of 
luft^iinM  windowf  at  (he  church  o#  8U  Ronannt 
ia  Sens,  it  is  conjectured  IhM  he  wai  attached  to 
the  rifotmid  religion;  but  iome  Catholic  painters 
kavo  taken  nm^iar  Ith^rtiee.  He  liTod  to  a  great 
•f«^  but  the  year  of  hie  death  it  not  known.  It 
waa  ftoeterkHT  to  1599*  Cousin  drew  correctly, 
ihMw  mttch  ezpieision  into  his  heads,  and  digni^ 
iato  his  flfuresb  which  are  in  the  taste  of  Parase. 
«MM ;  yet  hia  manner  waft  very  iry,  and  ius  style 
1m  a  gothic  character.  Several  of  his  window. 
|deoes  are  to  ba  seen  at  Paris  and  Sens^  and  in  the 
yvoTitkccs,  Ha  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  executed 
the  toaib  of  JUmiral  Chabot  in  the  Orleans  chapeL 
Ho  poblishad  works  on  geonetry  and  perspective, 
and  a  small  book  *'0n  tie  PrCportions  of  tbe  Hu- 
nan Figure^"  illaatraled  with  wooden  cuts  of  his 
daaignin^ which  became  very  popular. 

COUSTANT  (PnTBB).  •  learned  French  Bene- 
dictine  of  the  order  of  St.  Manr,  was  bom  in  Gom- 
Migne,  in  1654,  and  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1781. 
Ho  employed  himself,  in  common  with  other  learned 
monks  of  that  congregation,  in  publishing  correct 
editions  of  the  ancient  fhthers,  and  was  also  the 
editor  of  the  first  volume  of  **  Letters  of  the  Popes," 
with  a  preface  and  notes,  folio,  1721. 

COUSTOU  (NxGHoLAs),  an  eminent  French 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1658.  His  father,  a 
carver  in  wood,  tanrht  him  the  rudiments  of  his 
art ;  and  he  afterwaras  went  to  Paris,  and  entered 
under  his  undo  Coysevoz,  a  sculptor  of  distinction. 
Cottstou  worked  with  him  till  1663,  and  obtained  the 
first  prise  for  scolptore,  distributed  by  the  hand  of 
Colbert  himself.  He  then  went  as  a  kiag^s  pen- 
sioaer  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
and  whiUt  in  that  eity,  he  sent  to  France  a  statim 
of  Commodas,  under  the  character  of  Hercules, 
which  was  much  admired,  and  placed  in  the  gardens 
of  VersaiUee.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Sculpture  in  1693,  and  was  immediately  emploved 
in  ceasidereble  works  Ibr  the  kin^  who  gave  ntm 
a  pMisicm  of  3000  livres.  One  of  his  greatest  works 
was' a  marble  group  in  the  sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  the  in&nt  Jeeus  with 
angels,  meant  to  fulu  the  vow  of  Anne  df  Austria, 
for  the  birth  of  Louis  XiV.y  and  his  brother.  He 
decorated  bis  native  city,  Lyons,  with  a  bronse 
figure  of  the  Saone  at  the  pedestal  of  the  sUtoe  of 
l^s  XIV.,  and  with  a  trophy,  consisting  of  attri* 
botes  of  the  dtf ,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  a 

ensioa  of  500  Uvree,  with  reversion  to  his  brother. 
is  last  performance  waa  a  large  medallion  of  Uie 
pOMtge  of  the  Bhina,  for  the  war-saloon  at  Ver- 
ssiUss.  This  he  did  not  live  to  comj^te.  He 
died  in  1738^  being  then  chancellor  and  rector  of 
the  Academy.  His  works  unite  dignity  el  Charac- 
ter, with  precision,  deUcacr,  truth,  and  ahig^  finish. 
His  draperies  excel  in  'softness  and  richness.  His 
fignres  are  animated,  and  their  attributes  well  varied. 
Besides  the  specimeas  of  his  art  above  mentioned, 
others  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Invalids*  the  chureh  of 
St.  Louis,  the  gardens  of  Trianon;  of  Marly,  th4 
haU  of  the  Academy,  and   sevenl  other  pubiic 


COUSTOU  (William),  brother  of  the  nreoed- 
mf,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1678,  was  likewise  educated 
under  his  uAcle  Coysevox.  He  worked  also  With 
Le  Gfcs,  and  he  wa^adi^tted  into  the  Academy  in 
1704.    He  was  «i»ployed  by  the  ktng^  and  several 
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of  his  works  are  to  be  seen  at  Marly,  of  which  the 
moet  admired  are  the  statues  of  Daphne  and  Hip- 
pomenes.  He  made  two  great  Tritons  sup^rting 
an  escutcheon  of  the  royal  ann%  for  the  bridge  of 
Blois ;  a  figure  representing  the  Rhone,  on  the  pe- 
destal of  the  statue  of  Lotus  XIV.,  at  Lyons ;  and 
a  marble  group  representing  the  junction  of  the  two 
seas  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  at  Marly.  Pieces 
by  his  hand  are  seen  at  Versailles,  Trianon,  the  In- 
valids, and  various  palaces  and  churches.  His  last, 
and  perhaps  Ms  best  work,  is  the  two  horsesi  with 
each  his  l«Mier,  on  the  terraee  of  Marly,  at  the  head 
of  the  watering-place.  They  have  been  preforred 
to  those  of  the  Monte  Cavalb  at  Rcyne.  Thie  artist 
died  in  1745,  after  having  passed  (hroUBfa  ail  the 
gradations  of  the  Academy  to  the  post  el  dtieotor. 
Wiliiam  was  more  Uveljr  than  his  brother,  but  had 
less  elegance  and  elevation  ih  his  ideas.  He  was 
equally  correct  in  his  figures,  but  gave  (hem  lea  of 
the  antique  character,  uid  more  of  the  French  air. 

COUSTOU  (William),  the  younger,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1716,  aiid  educated 
under  his  fsther.  He  gained  the  first  prise  of  sculp- 
ture in  1735,  and  then  went  to  study  at  Rome.  Cm 
his  tetom,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  in 
1742,  of  which  he  was  made  successively  profossor, 
rector,  and  treasurer.  One  of  his  first  works  was 
the  Aeotheosis  of  9t  Francis  Xavier  in  the  Jesuit's 
charch  at  Bourdeauz.  Madame  de  Pompadour 
gave  him  some  employment ;  and  in  1764,  Frederick 
the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  fixed  his  reputation  by 
ordering,  among  other  pieces  of  French  sculptors, 
the  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus  from  Ceustou.  He 
succeeded  so  wdl  in  these,  that  the  Marquis  dc 
Marigay,  director  of  the  rtyal  buildings,  brought 
him  forwards ;  and  he  was  preferred  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  mausoleum  of  the  daephin  and  danphi- 
ness4  He  afterwards  was  enosen  to  make  a  statue 
of  the  king  (Louis  XV.,)  at  Menars.  Falling  into 
«  declining  state  of  heakb,  his  patron,  hastened  to 
procure  for  him  the  order  of  at.  Michael,  with 
which  he  was  decorated  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
in  1777.  He  lived  in  celibacy,  and  left  his  property 
to  two  sisters  and  a  brother,  the  latter,  king's  archi- 
tect and  inspector  of  the  buildings. 

COUSTURIER  (PxTER),  commonlv  celled  Su. 
TOR,  a  French  Carthusian  monk,  in  the  sixteenth 
centorv,  wes  distinguished  by  his  seal  for  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  a  variety  of  publications  in  its  defence, 
of  which  a  particular  account  may  be  seen  in  the 
third  volume  of  D.  Liron's  *'  Singularities  Histori-  , 
ques  et  Litt^aires."  He  was  bom  at  Cbemir^-le- 
Roy,  in  the  county  of  Maine,  and  was  edacated  in 
the  college  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  of  which  he 
become  prior,  and  afterwards  doctor.  But  he  quitted 
that  society  to  join  the  Carthusian  order,  to  the 
management  of  which,  in  different  monasteries,  he 
devoted  the  time  not  employed  on  his  polemical 
wrUings,  until  his  death  in  the  year  1537. 

COUTHOK  (Geobgs),  born  at  Orsai,  in  the 
department  of  Pay  de  Dome  in  1756,  practised  as 
an  advocate  at  Clermont,  till  he  became  president 
of  the  court  of  justice  in  that  city.  In  1791,  he 
was  chosen  denuty  from  Puy  de  Dome  to  the  Legis* 
lative  Assembly ;  and  in  1792^  he  entered  the  Na*. 
tional  Convenuon,  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  pro- 
pose the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  he  voted  for  his 
execution.  He  subse^oently  opposed  some  pro- 
ceedings of  the  anarchists ;  and'  with  subtle,  policy 
wavered  (qtm  while  between  the  parties  of  BrisfOt  and 
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Robetpierre. .  But  at  lensth,  perceiving  the  latter 
to  be  tne  more  powerful,  oe  closely  connected  him- 
•elf  with  it ;  and  exerted  every  efiCort  to  destroy  the 
Girondists.  Being  afterwards  sent  as  conunissioner 
from  the  convention  to  Lyons,  the  noble  edifices  of 
that  city,  by  his  orders,  were  speedily  reduced  to 
heaps  of  ruins.  Couthon,  after  sharing  the  power  of 
Robespierre,  was  involved  in  his  catastxophe,  and 
executed  July  28,  1794. 

COUTTS  (Thomas),  an  eminent  London  banker, 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh ;  and  early 
iu  life  became  junior  partner  in  a  house  in  St. 
Mary  Axe,  in  correspondence  with  the  firm  to  which 
his  father  belonged,  and  subsequently  in  his  brother's 
banking-house  in  the  Strand,  of  which  he  eventually 
became  sole  proprietor.  His  first  wife  was  Susan 
Starkie,  a  female  servant  of  his  brother  James,  bj 
whom  he  had  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  married 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  bart.  On  the  death  of  his 
wife,  which  took  place  in  1815,  he,  about  three 
months  after  her  decease,  married  Harriet  Mellon, 
an  actress  of  some  celebrity  in  her  profession, 
whom  he  constituted  at  his  death  sole  legatee  of  his 
immense  property,  consisting  of  personals  in  the 
diocese  of  Canterbury,  sworn  under  £600,000, 
besides  considerable  real  estates  in  lands,  houses, 
&€.,  and  the  banking  establishment  in  the  Strand. 
He  died  February  24,  1821,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Coutts  has  since  married 
the  duke  of  St.  Albans. 

COUVREUR  (Adribnnx  lb),  a  very  celebrated 
French  actress,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  vras 
born  at  Fismes  in  Champagne,  in  1700,  and  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  at  Paris,  in  May,  1717, 
iu  the  part  of  Electra  in  the  tra^dy  of  that  name. 
Not  greatly  &voured  by  nature  m  external  qualifi- 
cations, her  soul  supplied  every  want  of  voice, 
stature,  and  beauty.  She  was  the  first  actress  who 
discarded  the  artificial  and  melodious  cries  and  la- 
mentations which  were  so  much  the  resource  of  for- 
mer tragic  performers.  Expression  and  truth  were 
the  secrets  of  her  action.  She  particularly  excelled 
in  the  difficult  character  of  Ph^dre,  which  she  en- 
tered into  as  if  it  had  been  made  purposely  for  her, 
or  she  for  it  She  was  one  of  the  many  mistresses 
of  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe;  and  when  he  was 
duke  of  Courland,  and,  finding  himself  hard  pressed, 
wrote  to  France  for  supplies  of  men  and  money. 
Mademoiselle  le  Couvreur  displayed  her  faithful 
attachment  to  him  by  sending  him  40,000  livres 
raised  by  pledging  her  plate  aixl  jewels.  She  died 
in  1730. 

COVARRUVIAS  (Diego),  a  Spanish  prelate, 
and  president  of  the  council  of  Castile,  was  bom  at 
Toledo  in  the  year  1512,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
in  the  university  of  Salamanca.  He  was  bishop  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  1559,  and  some  time  afterwards 
was  selected  by  the  Spanish  court  to  take  a  scat  in 
the  council  of  Trent ;  where  he  was  appointed,  in 
connexion  with  Cardinal  Buoncompagno,  after- 
wards Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  to  prepare  the  articles 
of  reformation  with  which  the  Papal  legates  con- 
trived to  amuse  that  assembly,  and  the  Catholic 
world.  On  his  return  to  Spain  in  1564,  he  was  no- 
minated to  the  bishopric  of  Segovia,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  in  connexion  with  the  presidency  of 
the  council  of  Castile,  to  which  he  was  appointed  on 
the  death  of  the  Cardinal  d'Espinosa,  in  1572.  He 
died  at  Madrid  in  1577,  just  aKer  he  had  been  no-' 
mi&ated  to  the  bishopric  of  Cuen^a.    He  wm  the 


author  of  various  works,  which  have  been  < 
in  two  volumes  fblio,  but  are  little  known,  except- 
ing  to  his  countrymen,  by  whom  tliey  tt  kdd  m 
considerable  estimation. 

COVEL  (John),  a  leaned  English  ^inam,  m 
the  seventeenth  and  besinning  of  the  eight 
century,  was  bom  at  Homingsbearth  in  '" 
in  the  year  1638.  After  taking  his  degrees 
at  Cambridge,  he  entered  into  orders^  and,  in  1670^ 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  Sir  Daniel  Harvej,  am- 
bassador from  King  Charles  IL,  to  the  Otfca— 
Porte;  where  he  remained  in  that  capacitj  waAer 
Sir.  Daniel,  and  his  successor  Sir  Johii  Fnek,  ier 
seven  years.  After  his  return  to  BnglsBd,  ike  was 
created  doctor  in  divinity  in  1679;  atti  in  the  Mme 
year  chosen  Lady  Margaret's  prMdier  in  the  ans- 
versity  of  Cambridge.  In  1660  he  was  imtiftiid 
to  the' sinecure  rectory  of  Littleburr  in  Baeez ;  and 
in  1687  installed  into  the  chanceUorship  of  Totfc. 
He  was  also  rector  of  Kegworth  in  Leicestevslnre. 
In  the  year  1688,  he  was  ekcted  master  of  Chrises. 
college,  which  station  he  maintained  with  pradesce 
and  respectability  until  his  death ;  and  in  the  year 
1706,  he  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  vice  caan 
cellor  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  died  ia 
1722,  shortly  after  he  had  pablished  his  "  Accoaai 
of  the  present  Greek  Church,  with  RefleetioBB  oa 
their  present  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  &e,*'  wliich 
abounds  in  useful  information,  and  just  libenl  re- 
marks, and  discovers  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity 
and  candour  which  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled. 

CO  VENTR  Y  (Thomas),  k>rd-keeper  of  the  i 
seal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  bom  at  Cr 
d'Abitot  in  ll^rcestershire,  in  1578,  and  edo 
at  Baliol-coUege,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  the 
Inner  Temple,  to  pursue  the  study  of  common  law. 
In  1616  he  was  chosen  autumnal  reader,  and  the 
same  year  appointed  recorder  of  London  ;  in  the 
March  ioUowing  solicitor-general,  and  two  days 
after  was  knighted.  In  1620^21  be  was  made  al- 
torney-general ;  1625  appointed  lord -keeper  of  the 
great  seal ;  and  in  1628  was  created  a  peer  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Coventry,  baron  of  Aylesboroagh. 
Lord  Clarendon  says  of  him  that  "  he  was  a  man 
of  wonderful  gravity  and  wisdom;  and  not  only 
understood  the  whole  science  and  mystery  of  the 
law,  at  least  equally  with  anjr  man  who  had  ever 
sat  in  his  post,  but  had  likewise  a  dear  conception 
of  the  whole  policy  of  the  government  both  of  chnreh 
and  state;  which,  by  the  unskilfnlness  of  some 
well-meaning  men  jostled  each  other  too  much.*' 
As  an  author  he  is  known  by  *'  An  Answer  to  the 
Petition  against  RecufianU;"  and  "Perfect  and 
exact  Directions  to  all  those  that  desire  to  know 
the  true  and  just  Fees  of  all  the  Offices  belonging 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Chancery,  &c.,  with 
several  Speeches  and  Papers  contained  in  the  Har- 
leian  Library.*'— His  son,  William,  was  bom  ia 
1 626,  and  receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood  in 
1665,  was  made  one  of  the  commisrioners  of  the 
treasury  in  1667.  He  wrote  "A  Letter  to  Dr. 
Burnet,  on  Cardinal  Pole's  secret  Powers  respect- 
ing the  Abbey  Lands,"  4to ;  &c. 

COVENTRY  (Francis),  a  miscellaneoas  wri- 
ter,  was  born  in  Cambridrahire,  and  educated  at 
Masdalen-oollege,  Cambridge.  He  was  presented 
to  the  donative  or  peipetual  curacy  of  Bdgeware, 

S'     his  relation  the  earl  of  Coventry ;  but  died  seen 
er,  in  1759.  He  was  the  author  of  **  Pcnshnist," 
an  elegant  poem  in  Dodsley's  collection;  the  well- 
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known  tatirictl  roonftQc*  of  **  Pompay  the  Little," 
■od  fome  minor  piooes. 

COVENTRY  (John)  was  born  in  1735,  in 
Soathwark,and  wat  for  more  than  fifty  years  painter 
to  the  Royal  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
inrented  an  hygrometer  upon  a  new  principle,  and 
contrived  a  method  of  discorering,  oy  the  micro- 
scope, the  carious  structures  of  the  air-yessels,  and 
the  minute  capillary  tubes  for  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  in  wood.  In  1774  he  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  several  specimens  of  micrometers,  drawn  in 
iTory  and  glass,  and  arrived  at  such  perfection  in 
ike  art,  as  to  be  able  to  draw  parallel  hoes  on  glass 
the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  only  asunder.  He 
mho  employed  himself  in  the  construction  of  tele- 
scopes of  considerable  power,  and  even  made  a 
couple  of  chamber-organs.  The  last  instance  of  his 
invention  was  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  re- 
▼eral  curious  statical  balances  for  the  assaying  of 
gold,  which,  properly  enclosed  to  avoid  dust,  would 
weigh  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain.  He  died 
in  December  1812. 

GOVERDALB  (Milks),  an  English  prelate, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  an  active  promoter 
of  the  Reformation,  alter  haTing  been  an  Augnstine 
monk.  In  1532  he  published  Tindal's  English 
▼ersion  of  the  Bible,  to  complete  which  he  had 
^ven  his  aid ;  and  afterwards  revised  and  corrected 
another  edition  of  it,  with  notes,  in  1540.  In  the 
▼ear  1551  King  Edward  VI.  appointed  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Exeter,  but  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
IfaiT,  hs  was  ejected  from  his  see,  and  through  the 
medmtion  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  peimittad  to  re- 
tire into  banishment.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elisabeth  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  but 
r«ftised  to  be  restored  to  his  bishoprie,  on  account 
of  conscientious  scruples  whieh  he  entertained  re- 
specting the  terms  or  conformity  that  were  then  en- 
forced. When  he  was  become  both  old  and  poor, 
Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  gave  him  the  small 
liviuff  of  St.  Magnus,  at  the  foot  of  London-bridge, 
but  the  popularity  which  he  acquired  awakened  tne 
jesJousy  of  his  superiors,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  professional  duties  a  little  before  his 
drath,  which  tookplace  about  the  year  1567. 

COWARD  (William),  a  medical  and  meta- 
physical  writer  of  eminence,  was  educated  at  Oz- 
foid,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1663,  and 
that  of  M.D.  in  1687.  He  settled  first  at  Nor- 
thampton,  and  afterwards  in  London,  as  a  physi- 
cian, where  he  published  some  professional  treatises, 
among  which  was  one  entitled  "  Opthalmiatria," 
relating  to  vision.  But  his  claim  to  notice  depends 
on  his  book  *'  Thoughts  on  Human  Soul,  demon- 
strating the  notion  of  Human  Soul  united  to  Hu- 
man Body  to  be  an  Invention  of  the  Heathens,  and 
not  consonant  to  the  principles  of  Philosophy  or 
Rmsod,"  8vo.,  which,  by  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  burnt  by  the  common  executioner. 
He  died  some  time  between  the  years  1722  and 
1725.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Unitarian  dis- 
senter; and  was  possessed  of  considerable  pro- 
perty, which  he  left  for  the  foundation  of  a  theolo- 
gical lecture,  and  the  relief  of  necessitous  divines, 
or  their  relatives. 

CO  WELL  (John),  an  English  lawyer  and  anti- 
quary  of  the  sixteenth  century,  obtained  the  degree 
of  D.C.L.,  and  was  chosen  professor  of  jurisprudence, 
and  master  of  Trinity-hall.  A  law  dictionary, 
caUsd  "The  Interpreter,"  which  he  published  u 


1607,  was  burnt  by  order  uf  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  account  of  its  containing  unconstitutional  doc- 
trines relative  to  the  king's  prerogative.  He  also 
wrote  **The  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England,** 
1605.  He  died  in  1611,  aged  about  fifty-seven. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  was  a  personal  enemy  of 
Cowell,  used,  by  a  wretched  pun,  to  call  him  Dr. 
Cowheel. 

COWLET  (Abraham),  a  distinguished  English 
poet,  was  born  at  London  in  1618.  His  faUier, 
who  was  a  grocer,  died  before  his  birth ;  but  his 
mother,  through  the  interest  of  her  friend,  obtained 
his  admission  into  Westminste^•school  as  a  kine's 
scholar.  In  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  whilo 
yet  at  school,  he  published  a  collection  of  verses 
under  the  title  of  **  Poetical  Blossoms."  Tbey  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished,  like  Mil* 
ton's  by  extraordinary  flights  of  imagination,  but 
rather  to  have  indicated  a  turn  for  tlw  moral  and 
sententious.  In  1636  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of 
Trinity-college,  Cambridge;  and  in  this  fkvourable 
situation  for  m  display  of  literary  talents,  a  genius 
like  his  could  not  flail  of  obtaining  distinction.  His 
academical  exercises  were  much  admired,  and  he 
again  appeared  as  an  author  by  publishing  a  pas- 
toral comedy  entitled  "Love's  Riddle,"  and  a 
Latin  comedy  entitled  "Nauf^um  Joculare,'* 
which  last  was  acted  before  the  university  by  the 
members  of  Trinity-college.  He  continued  to  re- 
side in  Cambridge  till  1^13,  and  was  a  master  of 
arts  when  he  was  ejected  firom  the  university  by  the 
puritanical  visitors.  He  then  repaired  to  Oxford, 
and  fixed  himself  in  St.  John's-coUege ;  and,  pro- 
bably in  order  to  attract  notice,  he  published  a  sa- 
tirical poem,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Puritan  and 
the  Papist"  He  engaged  actiTalT  in  the  royal 
cause,  but  in  what  capacity  it  was  that  he  was  pre>> 
sent  in  several  of  the  kin^s  journeys  and  expedi- 
tions, does  not  appear.  He  ingratiated  himself^ 
howerer,  with  the  principal  persons  about  the  court, 
and  was  particularly  honoured  with  the  friendship 
of  Lord  Falkland.  When  the  events  of  the  war 
obliged  the  queen 'motber  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
Cowley  accompanied  her  to  France,  and  obtained 
a  settlement  at  Paris  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
St.  Alban's.  During  an  absence  of  nearly  ten 
years  from  his  native  country,  he  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged iu  the  service  of  the  royal  family,  on  whose 
account  he  took  various  journeys  into  Jersey,  Scot- 
land, Holland,  and  Flanders ;  and  it  was  princi- 
pally through  his  instrumentality  that  a  correspond- 
ence was  maintained  between  the  king  and  his 
consort  The  business  of  ciphering  and. decipher- 
ing their  letters  was  intrusted  to  his  care,  and 
often  occupied  his  nights  as  well  as  his  days.  In 
the  midst  of  these  serious  concerns,  we  find  his 
collection  of  amorous  noems,  entitled  the  "  Mis. 
tress,"  printed  at  London  in  1647.  His  comedy 
called  "The  Guardian"  was  published  iu  1650, 
and  afterwards  appeared  in  an  altered  form,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Cutter  of  Coleman-street"  In 
1656  he  returned  to  England;  still,  it  is  said,  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  his  partj  as  a  medium  of 
secret  inteUieence.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  his  poems,  containing  most  of 
those  which  now  appear  among  his  works.  In  a 
search  for  another  person,  he  was  apprehended  by 
the  messengers  of  tne  ruling  powers,  and  committed 
to  custody ;  from  which  he  was  liberated  by  that 
generous  and  learned  physician,  Dr.  Scarbonugh, 
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who.gave  Sail  for  him  in  the  sum  of  £1000.     Pdr 
the  purpose,  probably,  of  appearing  under  some 
known  charaitor,   be  assumed  that  of  a  physician, 
and  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  by  man- 
damus, from  Oxford,  in  December,  1657.     Cowley 
probably  never  practised  as  a  physician,  for  which 
profession  a  slender  study  of  the  virtues  of  plants 
seems  to  have  been  his  chief  preparation  ;  but  bis 
name  appears  as  Dr.  Cowley  among  the  experimen- 
talists who  made  the  commencement  of  the  Royal 
Society.     Al\cr  the   death  of  Cromwell,   Cowley 
went  over  again  to  France,  and  resumed  his  station 
as  an  agent  iu  the  royal  cause,  the  hopes  of  which 
now  began  to  revive.     On  the  event  of  the  restora- 
tion, he  returned  with  the  royalists,  and  naturally 
expected  a  reward  for  the  laborious  service*  he  had 
performed.     He  had  received,  both  from  Charles 
the  First  and  the  Second,  a  promise  of  the  master- 
ship of  the  Savoy,  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
application  for  its  fulfilment     He  also  ha4  the  mis- 
fortune  of  displeasing  his   party  by   bis  revived 
comedy  of  "  The  Cutter  of  Coleman-street,**  which 
was  unjustly  construed  as  a  satire  upon  the  cava- 
liers, and  was  condemned  accordingly.     At  length 
throuffh  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
aind  the  earl  of  St.  Alban^s,  he  obtained  a  lease  of 
a  farm  at  Chertsey,  held  under  the  queen,  by  which 
l^is  income  was  made  about  £300  per  annum.     He 
now  took  up  his  abode  at  Barn-elms  on  Ih  ^  bank  of 
the  Thames ;  but  this  place  not  agreeing  with  his 
health,  he  removed  to  Chertsey.     It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  neither  his  mind  nor  body  wu  well  fitted 
for  the  life  of  retirement,  which,   notwithstanding 
the  ridicule  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  had  probably  with 
sincerity  desired.     His  temper  was  ruffled  hy  vexa- 
tious trifles ;  and  he  contracted  indispositions  from 
exposure  to  cold  and  dampness.     His  life,  instead 
of  being  protracted  by  the  pure  air  and  leisure  of 
the  country,  was  soon  brought  to  a  close.    Accord- 
itig  to  the  account  of  his  biographer,  Dr.  Sprat,  the 
fhtal  disease  was  an  affection  oi  the  lungs,  in  con- 
■equence  of  staying  too  late  in  the  field  aipong  his 
labourers.     But  Dr.  Warton,  from  his  auUiority  of 
Hr.    Spence,    has  ascribed  it  to  a  very  different 
cause.     He  says,  that  Cowley  paid  a  visit  on  foot, 
with  his  friend  Sprat,  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chertsey,  which  they  prolonged  in  &ee 
conviviality  till  midnight ;  and  that  missing  their 
way  on  their  return,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the 
night  under  a  hedse,  which  gave  the  pt>et  a  severe 
cold  and  fever  that  terminated  in  deatn.     He  died 
on  July  28,  1667,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  interred,  with  a  most  honourable  at- 
tendance of  persons  of  distinction,  in  Westminster- 
abbey,  near  the  remains  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser. 
King  Chfirles  II.  pronounced  his  eulogy  by  de- 
claring "  that  Mr.  Cowley  had  hot  left  a  better  man 
behind  him  in  England."     This  moral  estimate  was 
probably  rather  deduced  from  bis  general  blame- 
lessness  of   character,    than   from  any  proofs  of 
exalted  and  superior  virtue.     It  was,  however,  a 
distinguished    testimony   to   acknowledjg;ed  worth, 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  uno^nimous  voice 
of  contemporaries.     It  was  to  the  credit  both  of  the 
king  and  the   subject,  that  the  latter  had  not  pur- 
chased court  favour  by  any  of  those  servilities  and 
gross  adulations  so  fre(]iucnt  among  bis  immediate 
•ttccesAors ;  for  Cowley  was  of  a  free  independent 
roirit,  a  pupil  of  philosophy,  modest,  sober,  and 
BUiceie,  of  gentle  affections  and  moderate  wishes, 


neither  making  a  paradp  of  his  own  mentis  aor 
undervaluing  those  of  others.  At  the  time  dT  kU 
death  he  certainly  ranked  a*  the  first  poet  in  Bag- 
land,  for  Milton  lay  under  a  dom),  and  the  «>•  was 
not  qualified  to  taste  him.  The  poetry  of  Cowlej 
comes  almost  exclusivelv  under  the  class  of  tkm 
itwenious.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  rising  to  tka 
sublime,  scarcely  ever  touching  the  pathetic,  he  is 
by  turns  easy,  gay,  splendid,  witty,  never  tiite  wad 
vulgar,  often  fancifnt  strained,  and  eztcairagmBL 
It  was  well  said  of  him  bv  Lord  Rochester,  thaL 
"  not  being  of  God,  he  coufd  not  stand."  SaJbau- 
tute  the  word  nature,  and  it  is  exactly  true.  Scaraeiy 
any  thing  in  his  poems  appeals  to  the  eternal  un- 
changeable principles  of  human  nature,  to  tikose 
tastes  and  affections  which  alter  not  with  age  and 
climate:  his  works  are  modelled  as  muck  upon 
local  and  temporary  manners  of  thinking,  as  weie 
those  of  the  scholastic  divines  and  philoeopben; 
he  stands^  in  fine,  at  the  head  of  those  wh<nn  Dr. 
Johnson  (after  Dryden)  has  termed  the  matapJtymfml 
poets.  It  seems  impossible  for  a  human  fancy  to 
surpass  that  of  Cowley  in  the  Tariety,  brilliancy, 
ana  novelty,  of  his  conceptions  ;  but  this  fertility 
precluded  selection ;  and  tnough  he  has  more  ele- 
gance and  less  coarseness  than  Donne,  he  frequently 
sinks  to  familiarity,  or  deviates  into  grotesque.  At 
best  it  is  all  trick  and  flourish,  unfit  for  any  of  the 
nobler  purposes  of  poetry.  Referring  our  readers 
for  a  more  particular  examination  of  this  species  of 
writing,  to  Dr.  Johnson's  excellent  critique  in  his 
account  of  Cowley,  wo  shall  concLudp  t$e.  article 
with  a  cursory  view  of  his  different  works.  Among 
his  '^Miscellanies,"  the  *' Anacreontiques,"  are 
soine  of  the  most  agreeable  j^ieces;.  and  no  trans- 
lator or  paraphraser  of  the  jocund  hard  of  Teios 
has  better  succeeded  in  imitating  the  easy  gaiety  of 
his  strains.  Cowley's  original  ballad,  containing 
the  **  Chronicle  of  Mistressem"  is,  however,  moie 
sprightly  and  pleasant  than  any  of  his  copies  fnm. 
the  Greek.  His  "  Blistress,"  a  series  of  Ioto  verses 
under  a  variety  of  heads  or  topics,  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  his  genius.  It  is  full  of  wit,  witih> 
out  a  spark  of  feeling,  an4  certainly  had  not  love 
for  its  inspirer.  The  "  Pindvi^uo  Ode*"  ak^  in 
part  translations  from  Pipdar,  and  in  pari  imita- 
tions of  his  style  and  manner  i^lied  to  other  sub- 
jects.  In  these  there  sire  strikixig  lines  and  images^ 
but  as  compositions  thej  are  both  feeble  and  ex- 
travagant. His  **  Davideis,'*  an  i90Qmplete  poem, 
in  four  books,  on  the  troubles  of  David,  was  dhiefly 
a  juvenile  performance,  and  affords  no  fa^rourable 
s^cimen  of  his  qualifications  fiur  heroic  poetry.  Of 
his  occasional  p^es,  the  "  Hymn  to  Light,'*  is  the 
most  poetical.  It  is  s^ongly  in  i^s  manner,  but  in 
his  best  manner;  and  the  multiplied  imagery  is  for 
the  most  part  wocthv  of  the  subject  As  an  essayiat 
in  prose,  Cowley  has  obtained  a  character  very 
different  firom  that  he  be(rs  as  a  poet ;  that  of  a 
natural,  easy,  placid,  and  equable  writer.  Ue  is 
full  of  thought,  but  without  stiffness  or  affectation. 
I  lis  essays  read  very  pleasantly,  and  the  inter- 
mixture of  yex$e  makes  an  agreeable  variegation. 
As  a  writer  of  La^tin  verse,  he  is  differently  etti- 
mated  by  modern  judges.  Johnson  places  him 
above  Miltnn  in  point  of  originality.  Watton  seems 
to  bold  him  ch^api  yot  praises  the  felicity  with 
vvhich  he  has  imitated  the  style.of  Eiorace'smonl 
epiiitUs  and  satire^i.  His  principal  Latin  perfom- 
auce,  uk  SIX  boi^ks  un  plauts^  is  remifkaj^  for  the 
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iacility  with  which  he  accommodates  to  verse  a 
jruiiety  of  topics  little  calculated  for  poetry.  He 
has  shifted  bis  strain  between  tbe  elegiac,  the  lyric, 
jind  the  epic,  according  to  the  subject,  but  he  chiefly 
delights  in  imitating  Ovid.  If  it  could  be  said  in 
Pope's  days,  *'  Who  now  reads  Cowley  ?"  it  may 
be  supposed  that  he  is  at  present  almost  consigned 
to  oblivion.  Yet  he  has  a  very  good  title  to  keep 
a  phice  among  the  British  classics,  Aince  if  not  a 
poet  of  the  first  order,  he  is  almost  unrivalled  as  a 
•0i<.  Few  authors  afford  so  many  new  thoughts,  so 
many  absolutely  his  own.  His  works  are  a  flower- 
garden  run  to  weeds,  but  the  flowers  are  numerous 
And  lyrilliant,  and  the  search  after  them  will  repay 
the  paint  of  a  collector  who  is  not  too  indolent  or 
fastidious. 

COWLEY  (Hannah),  a  dramatic  authoress, 
celebrated  as  the  writer  of  the  **  Belle's  Stratagem," 
the  "  Runaway,"  and  other  comedies,  was  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  and  was  bom  at  Tiverton  in  Devonshire, 
1743.  She  also  published  some  poems,  of  which 
the  best  are  the  '*  Maid  of  Arragon,"  and  the  "  Siege 
of  Acre."  She  died  in  1809.  Her  works  were 
published  in  I813t  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  memoir  of 
her  life. 
COWPER.  See  FordWich. 
COWPER  (William),  an  eminent  English  sur- 
geon  and  anatomist,  flourished  in  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. He  resided  in  London,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  dissector  and  injector.  He  drew  well, 
^d  employed  good  artists,  and  published  several 
splendid  works,  the  chief  of  which  are  his  **  Myo- 
tomia  Refbrmata^'  "The  Anatomy  of  Human 
Bodies,"  folio,  with  the  plates  of  Bidloo,  which  had 
been  purchased  by  an  English  bookseller.  To 
these  he  added  some  explanations,  and  some  ana- 
tomical and  chiiurgical  remarks.  In  a  supplement, 
fie  gave  an  introduction  to  physiology,  especially 
relative  to  deglutition,  with  some  new  flffurcs. 
Bidloo  complained,  not  without  justice,  of  the  use 
made  by  Cowper  of  his  plates.  Cowper  made  a 
reply  entitled  "  Eucharistia,  &c. ;"  to  which  he 
added  a  description  of  some  newly  discovered  glands. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  chirurffical  and 
anatomical  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, from  No.  208  to  No.  299.  He  died  in  the 
jear  1709. 

COWPER  (William),  a  modern  poet  of  dis- 
tiDguished  and  original  genius,  was  born  in  1732 
at  Bcrkhamstcad  in  Hertfordshire.  His  father,  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  was  John  Cowper,  D.  D.,  nephew 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper.  Mr.  Cowper  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster-school,  and  at  that  seminary  he 
acquired  the  classical  knowledge  and  correctness  of 
taste  for  which  it  is  celebrated,  but  without  anv 
portion  of  the  confident  and  undaunted  spirit  which 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tioos  derived  from  great  schools  to  those  who  are 
to  push  their  way  in  the  world.  It  appears,  in- 
cTeed,  from  his  poem,  entitled  "  Tirocinium,"  that 
the  impressions  made  on  his  mind  from- what  he 
witnessed,  were  of  the  most  unfavourable  kind,  and 
gave  him  a  permanent  dislike  to  the  system  of 
public  education.  As  through  family  interest,  tbe 
honourable  and  lucrative  place  of  clerk  to  the  House 
of  Lords  had  been  provided  for  him,  he  was  entered 
at  the  Temple  for  the  study  of  the  law,  in  order  to 
i^ialify  him  for  it.  In  this  situation  his  manners  were 


amiable  and  decent;  and  thouvh  it  is  probable  that 
he  did  not  refuse  to  indulge  in  those  pleasures  which 
are  usual  among  young  men  similarly  situated,  yet 
there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  any 
peculiar  causes  for  sclf-accusution.  His  naturai 
disposition  was  timid  and  diffident;  his  spirits  were 
constitutionally  weak,  even  to  the  borders  of  abso- 
lute unfitness  for  worldly  concerns ;  so  that  when 
the  time  came  for  assuming  that  post  to  which  he 
farad  been  destined,  he  shrank  with  6uch  terror  froni 
the  idea  of  making  his  appearance  before  the  most 
august  assembly  in  the  nation,  that,  after  a  violent 
struggle  with  himself,  he  actually  resigned  the  em- 
ployment, and  with  it  all  his  prospects  in  life.  It 
appears  to  have  been  under  the  agitation  of  mind 
which  this  circumstance  occasioned,  and  which 
threw  him  into  a  serious  illness,  that  he  was  led  to 
a  deep  consideration  of  his  state  in  a  reli^^ious  view  ; 
and  from  the  system  he  had  adoptedi,  this  course  of 
reflection  excited  in  him  the  most  alarming  and 
distressful  apprehensions.  In  vain  did  his  theolo- 
gical  friends  set  before  him  those  encouraging  views 
which  the  theory  of  Christian  justitication  is  calco- 
laled  to  present ;  the  natural  disposition  of  his  mind 
fitted  it  to  receive  all  the  horrors,  without  the  con* 
solations,  of  his  faith.  We  are  told,  that  "the 
teyror  of  eternal  judgment  overpowered,  and  wholly 
disordered  his  faculties;  and  he  remained  seven 
months  in  a  continual  expectation  of  being  instantly 
plunged  into  final  misery."  In  this  shocking  con- 
dition he  became  the  subject  of  medical  care,  and 
he  was  placed  in  the  receptacle  for  lunatics  kept  by 
Dr.  Cotton  of  St  Alban's.  At  length  he  recovered 
a  decree  of  serenity ;  but  his  mind  had  acquired 
that  indelible  tinge  of  melancholv  by  which  it  was 
ever  after  characterized,  and  which  rendered  his 
whole  life  little  more  than  a  succession  of  intervals 
of  comfort  between  long  paroxysms  of  settled  de- 
sDondency.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him  through 
all  his  scenes  of  retirement  Part  of  his  time  was 
spent  at  the  house  of  his  relation,  Earl  Cowper,  at 
Cole-green;  and  part  at  Huntingdon  with  his  inti* 
mate  friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Unwin.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  removed  with  his  widow  to 
Olney  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  was  thenceforth 
the  principal  place  of  his  residence.  The  a£fec- 
tionate  intimacy  he  enjoyed  with  this  lady  is  strongly 
expressed  in  the  following  lines,  which  have  pro- 
bably been  understood  by  most  readers  as  expressive 
of  a  conjugal  union  : 

— ^Witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks,  \ 

Whose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Fast  lock'd  in  mine,  with  pleasurS  such  as  love 
Confirm'd  by  long  experience  of  ihv  wortU 
And  well-tried  virtues  could  alone  inspire-^ 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  long. 
Task,  B.  1. 

At  Olnoy  he  contracted  a  close  friendship  with 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Newton,  then  minister  there,  and 
since  rector  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  whose 
religious  opinions  were  in  unison  with  his  own.  To 
a  collection  of  hymns  published  by  him,  Mr.  Cow- 
per contributed  a  large  number  of  his  own  compo- 
sition.  He  first  became  known  to  the  public  in 
general  as  a  poet  by  a  volume  printed  in  1782.  The 
pieces  of  which  it  consisted  were  of  a  singular  cast; 
and  if  they  did  not  at  once  place  the  writer  high  in 
the  scale  of  poetic  excellence,  they  sufficiently  est»> 
blished  his  claim  to  originality,  and  gave  token  of 
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a  genint  ratfaer  kept  down  by  bis  subject  than  defi- 
ckfit  in  natiTe  power.    The  principal  toj^icB  are 
Error,  l^th,  expostulation,  Hope,  Charit;^,  Re- 
tirementy  ConTersation,  all  treated  upon  religious 
principles,  and  not  without  a  considerable  tinge  of 
that  rigour  and  austerity  which  belonged  to  his 
system.  The  style  is  rather  strong  and  forcible  than 
poetic ;  but  though  often  prosaic,  he  is  never  flat 
or  insipid ;  and  sometimes  the  poet  breaks  through 
in  a  yein  of  lively  description  or  bold  figure.    It 
does  not  appear  that  this  volume  excited  much  of 
the  public  notice ;  but  his  second  volume,  published 
in  1785,  introduced  his  name  to  all  lovers  of  poetry, 
and  raised  him  at  least  to  an  equality  of  reputation 
with  any  of  his  contemporaries.    This  chiefly  con- 
sists of  a  poem  in  six  books,  entitled  "  The  Task,*' 
which  name  it  derived  from  the  injunction  of  a 
lady  uj^n  him  to  write  a  piece  in  blank  verse,  for 
the  subject  of  which  she  gave  him  the  Sofa,    The 
name  of  the  lady  above  mentioned  was  Lady  Austen, 
a  widow  of  lively  manners  and  intelligent  mind, 
but  from  whom  he  broke  off  all  connexion  at  the 
instance  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  perceived  that  she 
exercised  an  influence  over  Cowper's  mind,  which 
might  eventually  lead  him  to  give  the  preference 
to  her  society.     With  respect  to  his  ^m  of  "  The 
Task,"  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  its  most 
conspicuous  excellence.     In  the  description  of  na- 
tural objects,  it  unites  the  most  minute  accuracy 
with  striking  elegance    and  picturesque  beauty; 
whilst  its  pious  and  moral  reflections  touch  the 
heart  with  irresistible  force;  and  its  delineations  of 
character  are  life  itself.    The  personifications,  and 
allegorical  figures  interspersed,  display  high  powers 
of  fancy;  and  the  picture  of  winter  riding  on  his 
sledgy  car,  may  vie  in  sublimity  with  any  effort  of 
poetical  invention.    The  permanent  colour  of  the 
diction  is  ease  and  force,  sometimes  deviating  into 
negligence,  but  more  ftree  than  perhaps  any  other 
blatnk  verse  from  the  stiffness  and  tumidity  which 
so  commonly  disfigure  this  mode  of  writing.     Al- 
though the  peculiar  religious  system  of  the  author 
is  sufficiently  discernible  in  the  Task,  it  however 
appears  with  lees  gloom  and  austerity  than  in  his 
former  pieces.    There  is  added  to  this  volume  "  Ti- 
rocinium, or  a  Review  of  Schools,"  a  piece  of  great 
strength,   and  replete  with    striking  observation, 
whatever  be  thought  of  the  decisive  sentence  it  pro- 
nounces against  the  public  education  of  this  country. 
The  merry  story  of  **  John  Gilpin"  seems  to  show 
(as  indeed  do  many  passages  in  his  other  works) 
that  a  strong  perception  of  the  ludicrous  naturally 
balanced  in  his  disposition  the  gloomy  propensity 
which  circumstances  rendered  finally  predominant. 
For  the  purpose  of  losing  in  employment  those  dis- 
tressing ideas,  which  were  ever  apt  to  recur,  he 
undertook  the  real  task  of  translating  into  blank 
▼erse  the  whole  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  This 
work  posssessed  much  merit  of  execution,  and  is 
certainly  a  much  more  exact  representation  of  the 
ancient  bard  than  Pope*s  ornamental  version  •  but 
though  the  epic  dignity  is  well  supported  in  those 
passages  which  are  intrinsically  poetical,  yet  where 
the  simplicity  of  the  matter  in  the  original  is  ele- 
vated into  poetry  solely  by  the  force  of  sonorous 
versification,  the  poverty  of  English  blank  verse 
has  scarcely  been  able  to  prevent  it  from  sinking 
into  mere  prose.    On  the  whole,  this  translation 
lias  probably  been  more  praised  than  read ;  to  the 
iHthor,  howeTBr,  it  was  a  most  valuable  source  of 
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spair  was  the  state  in  whicfi^  it  finally  settled. 
1794  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum  wws  gnnfted 
him ;  and  he  pasted  soma  of  his  Utter  yean  andar 
the  affectionate  care  of  a  relation  at  East  Dereknai 
in  Norfolk ;  nor  did  he  entirely  drc^  his  Utmrmry 
employments,   and  the  occasional  compontios  ai 
poems,  till  a  short  time  before  his  deatk.     This 
event  took  place,  after  a  gradual  decline  of  stren^^ 
occasioned  by  dropsy,  on  April  25th,  1800.     Stnce 
his  death,  Cowper  has,  by  the  care  and  iadnstiy  of 
his  friend  and  biographer,  Hayley,  become  kac 
to  the  admiring  world,  as  one  of  the  most  facile  i 
elegant  letter-writters  on  record.  The  phcne 
of  a  talent,  exhibiting  so  fine  a  combinatioa  of  wk, 
humour,   and   fascinatine  ease,   in  union  with  a 
tendency  so  sombre,  wiU  never  possibly^  be  ade^ 
quately  solved.     Another  extraordinary  fhct  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Cowper  is  that  he  did  noc 
write  with  a  formal  view  to  publication,  mnch  be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty.   A  Ufe  of  Cow- 
per, besides  that  by  Hayley,  was  published  in  1633. 
COX  (Richabd),  a  learned  Bnglish  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Whaddon,  in  Buckinghamshire^  of  mean 
parenuge,  in  the  year  1499.    After  receiving  his 
education  at  Eton-school,  he  was  thence  elected 
into  a  schoUrship  in  King*s-college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  the  year  1519,  and 
in  the  same  year  took  his  degree  of  6. A.    The  cha- 
racter which  he  sustained  in  the  university  tor  lean- 
ing and  piety,  occasioned  his  being  fixed  upon  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  become  one  of  the  members  of 
the  new  foundation  which  he  soon  afterwards  es- 
tablished at  Oxford.    He  was  accordingly  appointed 
one  of  the  junior  canons  of  CardinalpcoUege ;  aad» 
in  the  year  1525,  was  admitted  to  the  same  deme 
at  Oxford  as  he  had  before  takta  at  Cambridge^ 
In  the  following  ytfar  he  performed  the  regnlar  ex> 
ercises,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  MJL,    The 
progress  which  he  made  in  literature,  and  the  ex- 
emplariness  of  his  conduct,  procured  him  great  re- 
spect at  Oxford,  bat  having  the  boldness  &edy  l» 
express  his  approbation  of  some  of  Luther's  attacks 
on  the  superstitions  of  the  Papal  dmrch,  he  ineurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  university,  and»  alter  being 
deprived  of  his  i^iefennents,  was  thrown  into  prison 
under  the  suspicion  of  heresy.   We  are  not  informed 
by  what  means  he  obtained  his  liberty ;  bat  only 
that,  on  that  event,  he  quitted  Oxfoni,  and  was 
some  time  afterwards  chosen  master  of  Bton^chool, 
which  flourished  remarkably  under  his  superinten* 
dence.     After  commencing  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge,  in  1537,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  E^ 
in  1540,  first  prebendary  of  that  cathedral  in  1541, 
a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1542;  and  dean  of 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  in  1546;  in  which  nniver 
sity  he  was  also  incorporated  as  doctor  of  divinity. 
These  successive  promotions  he  obtained  priacipally 
through  the  interest  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  hj 
whose  recommendation  he  was  chosen  totor  of  the 
young  Prince  Edward.    On  that  prince's  accession 
to  the  throne,  he  was  made  privy-councillor  and  al- 
moner to  the  king ;  was  appointed  chancellor  to  the 
university  of  Oxford  in  1547,  canon  of  Windsor  in 
1548,  and  dean  of  Westminster  in  the  following 
year.    About  the  saina  time  he  wai  appointed  one 
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Ibrd ;  and  it  accused  of  having  betrayed  a  ianatical 
spirit,  in  pnrging  the  public  libraries  of  books  sus- 
pected, by  their  ornaments,  or  the  mathematical 
figures  and  diagrams  which  they  contained,  to  be 
f&vourable  to  the  popery  of  magic.     On  the  acces- 
aioQ  of  Mary,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  preferments, 
and  once  more  thrown  into  prison ;  but  being  soon 
alter  released,  he  prudently  quitted  the  kingdom, 
And  settled  first  at  Strasburgh,  and  afterwards  at 
Frankfort,  where  he  manifested  as  much  intolerauce 
towards  his  fellow  exiles,  who  differed  in  the  slight- 
est degree  from  the  church  of  England,  as  the  popish 
party  at  home  had  displayed  towards  him.     By  the 
accession  of  Queen   Elizabeth,  in   1558,   he   was 
enabled  to  return  with  safety  to  England,  where  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  divines  commissioned  to 
revise  the  liturgy,  and  one  of  the  eight  champions 
on  the  Protestant  side,  in  the  disputation  held  at 
"Westminster  with  an  equal  number  selected  from 
among  the  popish  clergy.     In  the  following  year 
be  was  nominated  bishop  of  Ely,  and  joined  in  peti- 
tioning the  queen  against  an  act  that  had  passed 
for  alicnatinff  and  exchanging  the  lands  ana  reve- 
nues of  the  bishops ;  which  was  a  strong  proof  of 
his  integrity,  as  he  could  not  but  know  that  such  a 
measure  wouki  expose  him  to  the  loss  of  her  ma- 
jesty's favour.     He  was  equally  influenced  by   a 
regard  to  dutv,  in  the  opposition  which  he  made  to 
tl}e  queen's  determination  of  retaining  the  crucifix 
and  fights  on  the  altar  of  the  royal-chapel,  and  in 
his  strenuous  defence  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  mar- 
riage^of  the  clergy,  of  which  she  expressed  a  strong 
disapprobation.      To  such  learned  men   as   were 
zealously  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  church  as 
by  law  established,  he  showed  himself  a  friendly 
ptfitron  ;  but  he  was  as  hostile  in  his  present  situa- 
tion, as  when  he  was  an  exile  in  Germany,  to  those 
who  would  not  strictly  conform  to  its  discipline  and 
ceremonies.     During  the  latter  years  of^is  life,  he 
was  greatly  harassed  by  the  rapacious  spirit  of  dif- 
ferent courtiers,  who  obtained  grants  of  manors  and 
other  estates  belonging  to  his  see,  and  the  royal 
command  and  authority  for   his  alienating  them. 
He,  in  consequence,  repeatedly  desired  leave  to  re- 
sign his  bishopric ;  and,  at  last,  on  the  humiliating 
terms  of  reserving  for  himself  only  a  yearly  pen- 
sion of  two  hundred  pounds  out  of  his  see,  and  the 
least  of  five  country-houses  belonging  to  it.     The 
queen's  consent  to  that  measure  was  obtained  in  the 
year  1579,  and  the  forms  of  resignation  were  actu- 
ally drawn  up;  but  no  respectable  person  being 
found  who  would  accept  or  his  bishopric  on  such 
ignominious   conditions,  he   enjoyed  it  until  his 
death,  in  1582,  when  he  was  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age.     Bishop)  Cox  was  the  author  of 
"An  Oration  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Disputation 
of  Dr.  Tresham,  and  others,  with  Peter  Martyr," 
and  of  **  An  Oration  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  same," 
in  Latin,  and  printed  in  1549,  4to. ;  of "  Resolu- 
tions on  some   Questions   concerning  the   Sacra- 
ments," in  the  collection  of  records  at  the  end  of 
Bishop  Burnet's  "  History  of  the  Reformation ;" 
and,  jointly   with    others,    of    the   "  Declaration 
concerning  the  Functions  and  Divine  Institution 
of  Bishops  and  Priests,"  and  the  "  Answers  to  the 
Queries  concerning  some   Abuses  of  the   Mass," 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  addenda  to  that  work ; 
and  of  several  letters  and  small  pieces,  published  by 
Mr.  Strype,  in  bis  **  Annals  of  the  Reformation." 


He  was  also  concerned  in  compiling  the  first  Li- 
turgor  of  the  church  of  England,  and  in  the  Review 
of  it  in  1559,  as  before  noticed.  To  the  new  trans- 
lation  of  the  Bible,  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the  Bishops'  Bible,  he 
contributed  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  is  like- 
wise said  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  construction  of 
"  Lilly's  Gratmmar." 

COX  (RichardV   lord  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
and  a  historian  of  tnat  countrv,  was  bom  at  Ban- 
don  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  1650.     When  grown 
up,  he  followed  the  profession  of  an  attorney  for 
some  time  at  the  manor  courts;  and  having  saved 
a  little  money,  entered  himself  at  Gray's-inn  in  1671, 
with  a  view  of  being  called  to  the  bar.     When  he 
had  attained  this  object,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
married ;  and,  in  consequence  of  some  discourage- 
ments, buried  himself  in  a  farm  for  seven  years. 
The  patronage  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell  then  recall- 
ing him  into  active  life,  he  was  made  recorder  of 
Kinsale  in  1680,  and  settled  in  Cork,    where  he 
practised  in  his  profession  with  great  success.     He 
displayed  much  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause,  on 
which  account,  in  1687,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
withdraw  to  Bristol,  where  he  drew  up  his  *'  History 
of  Ireland,"  which  he  published  in  16S9.     At  the 
revolution  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  small  pub- 
lication  to  prove  the  necessity  of  making  the  prince 
of  Orange  king,  and  when  King  William  went  to 
Ireland,  Cox  accompanied  him  in  quality  of  secre- 
tary to  Sir  Robert  Southwell.     His  services  and  at- 
tachment were  rewarded  by  the  post  of  second  jus- 
tice in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1690,  and  he 
was  employed  as  a  commissioner  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  was  even  made  military  governor  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Cork.      In  this   situation   he 
proved  himself  an  active  and  zealous  servant  cf  the 
crown,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  natives,  who 
were  treated  with  all  the  rigour  exercised  upon  a 
conquered  and  a  hostile  people.     We  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  minutelv  to  pursue  the  history  of  his 
rise,  the  steps  of  which  were  those  which  naturally 
attended  one  of  his  civil  and  professional  character. 
It  was  to  his  credit  that  he  insisted  strongly  upon 
the  faithful  observance  of  the  articles  of  Limerick, 
which  many  Protestants  opposed,  as  too  favourable 
to  the  Catholics.     For  his  firmness  in  this  point,  he 
was  dismissed  (torn  the  council-board  in  1695,  and 
for  some  time  had  no  other  public  employment  but 
that  of  a  judge.     He  was  restored  to  the  council  in 
1701 ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Ann's  reign, 
was  sent  for  to  England  to  confer  with  the  ministry, 
as  one  of  the  persons  best  informed  of  the  state  of 
Ireland.     In  1703,  returning  with  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland ; 
and  be  filled  that  high  station  with  dignity  and 
credit.     In  the  absence  of  the  lord-lieutenant  he 
was  twice  nominated  one  of  the  lords  justices,  and 
in  1706  he  was  created  a  baronet.     On  the  termina- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Ormond's  government,  in  1707, 
he  also  was  dismissed  from  the  chancellorship.     He 
spent  some  time  in  retirement,  improving  his  estate, 
and  pursuing  the  study  of  divinity,  to  which  he  was 
much  inclined.      On  this  topic   he  published  two 
works  :  *'  An  Address  to  those  of  the  Roman  Com- 
munion in^ England,  &c."  1709,  i2mo.;  and  "An 
Enquiry  into  Religion,  and  the  Use  of  Reason  in 
Reference  to  it,"  1711,  8vo.     He  still,  however,  re- 
tained sufficient  attachment  to  public  life,  to  accept 
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of  the  post  of  lord  chief-justice  of  the  Qaeea's-he»ch 
in  Irelaoid.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  way 
removed  from  the  bench,  and  from  his  seat  in  th^ 
privy-council,  and  usderweDit  the  censun  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  some  points  of  his  conduct, 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  too  much  biassed 
in  favour  of  the  crown.  No  further  pxoceedingf 
followed  the  votes  of  censure^  and  he  thenceforth 
entirely  withdrew  from  public  concerns,  aAd  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  lim  in  privacy.  He  died  in 
1733,  aged  eighty-three.  Sir  Richard  Cox  is  only 
remembered  as  an  author  by  his  work  entitled  "  Hi- 
hernia  AngUcana,  or  the  History  of  Ireland,  from 
the  Conquest'tbereof  by  the  English  to  this  present 
Time,"  in  two  parts,  1689,  1700.  He  also  wrote 
the  remarks  i^>on  Ireland,  printed  in  Bishop  Qib- 
son's  translation  of"  Oambden's  Britannia." 

COYER  (Oabribl  Francis),  a  French  writer, 
who  was  born  in  Franche-Gomtfi,  ana  died  at  Paris 
July  18,  1782.  His  works  which  poJsess  vivacity, 
ease,  and  wit,  are  "Bagatelles  Morales;"  "The 
History  of  John  Sobieski;"  "  Travels  in  Italy  and 
Holland;"  Observations  on  England;"  besides  a 
"Translation  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries." 

COYPEL  (Noel),  an  eminent  painter  of  the 
French-school,  was  bom  in  1628,  and  early  placed 
with  one  of  the  profession  at  Orleans.  Not  liking 
his  situation,  he  went  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  fbuiteen, 
where  by  chance,  he  entered  a  church  in  which 
QoiUetier  was  painting.  The  attention  with  which 
the  youth  viewed  the  work  struck  the  artist,  who, 
«fter  some  questions,  put  the  pencil  into  his  hand. 
.  Noel  soon  showed  what  he  was  able  to  do  with  it» 
and  Quilletier  gave  him  employment.  He  was 
afterwards  engaged  by  Charlies  Errard  in  some 
paintings  carri^  on  at  the  Lonvr^  and  the  pay 

fiven  him  was  as  high  as  that  of  the  ablest  workmen, 
[is  name  became  ^nown,  and  he  was  thenceforth 
always  in  the  king's  employ.  He  married  in  1660 
a  painter's  danghter,  who,  besides  the  virtues  of  a 
good  wiie,  possessed  skill  in  portrait-nainting,  to 
which  brancn  he  also  applied.  In  1663  he  was  ad- 
Biitted  into  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a 
professor  the  year  following.  About  this  time  he 
painted  a  picture  for  Notre  Dame,  which  raised  him 
to  the  first  class  in  his  profession.  Several  works 
were  allotted  to  him  in  the  Old  Louvre  and  the  Tui^ 
leries;  and  he  was  recommended  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Britanny  to  decorate  the  ceiling  of  their 
;reat  audience»chamber  at  Rennes.  The  king  in 
672  gave  him  apartments  in  the  Louvre,  andna- 
mioated  him  director  of  the  French  Academy  at 
tiome.  He  took  with  him  his  son  Anthony  and  his 
brother-in-law ;  and  by  his  means  the  Academy  ac- 
quired new  lustre,  and  was  lodged  in  a  palace.  He 
procured  models  of  the  finest  statues  in  Rome  to 
(lace  in  its  saloon,  and  he  himself  daily  set  the  ex- 
ample of  making  drawings  after  them.  He  cor- 
rected the  designs  of  the  students,  and  gave  them 
excellent  instructions  in  the  art  Four  characters 
from  ancient  history  of  his  painting  were  exhibited 
at  the  Rotundo,  and  obtained  universal  applause. 
After  an  abode  of  three  years  at  Rome,  he  returned 
to  France  in  1676,  and  was  engaged  in  new  works 
for  the  king,  in  which  he  displayed  the  improve- 
ments he  Imd  made.  His  eenius  was  ferUle ;  he 
painted  with  correctness  and  expression,  and  in  a 
ffood  style  of  colouring.  He  pave  several  designs 
2>r  the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  and  was  chosen 
tectav  of  tke  Academy.    Hit  funily  was  increued 


b|F  a  second  marriage  s  and  ^  iFWg  mMmk  « 
him  a  pension  of  lUQO  crora^  and  nominatwi 
director  aftet  the  death  of  Mj^id.  Attbaag 
seventy-eight  he  nn^ertopik  the  fretoo  ] 
above  the  fpreat  aUar  at.  tfif  Invalids  Hv 
great  credit  by  them,  but  the  labour  threw 
a  disorder  of  whkh  he  died  i«  1707,  aged 


COYPEL  (AifVHONT),  «ld«H  sob  of  the 
ing,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1661.  He  was  m 
under  hi*  Esther,'  and  accompanied  him  aft  aa  «9Klf 
m  to  Rome,  where  he  usidnoinly  emplofed  him 
sell  in  studying  the  works  of  the  great  mastefB.  Be- 
turning  to  France,  he  made  hinSelf  kaovm  hr  w«n- 
ods  works,,  and  his  reputation  caused  him  to  he  ad- 
mitted into  the  Aca<iemj  at  the  af^  of  tweatTt  mmd 
appointed  first  painter  to  Monsieiir,  the  kng^ 
brother,  hi  1709  he  wae  amde  a  jpeofiBeMie  mmi 
rector  of  the  Academy,  director  in  1714 ;  wq^  ia  the 
following  year  he  was  ennobled,  and  appoiaied  fti9( 
punter  lo  the  king.  He  enjoyed  the  same  poil  ut  • 
der  the  regent,  who  employed  him  to  paint  the  bcv 
gallerv  of  the  PalaU  Royal.  He  choee  Ibr  ttis  pw- 
pose  fonfteen  subjects  out  of  the  £neid ;  ana  he 
executed  them  so  much  to  the  r^enf  a  salMlictaoiiy 
that  he  had  the  preeent  of  a  coac^  and  a  peoHDa  ef 
1500  livres.  That  prince,  who  had  a  ta»to  fce 
paintinff  as  weH  as  lor  the  other  ftne  aitB,^  onade 
scendedalso  to  heoome  his  diidplp,  and  sw^riaei 
the  master  by  his  proficiency.  Coypd,  hovevei^ 
was  a  per&ei  Frennh  painter.  Fertile  and  iMid 
in  his  ideas,  he«](calledin  whatmav  he  celled  the 
poetory  of  tha  act ;  hat  the  ain  of  km  1 
Oifteil  strhined  and  afliseted,  ; 


and  nia  enressioa  of  the  passions  dariated  ivie 
grimace.    His  talents  were  not  oonfined  to  thai 


fl 


ciL  He  wrote  a  work  on  painting  in  iMmof'i 
logue,  with  an  epistle  in  verse  addwwied  te  his  en^ 
in  which  he  ditpUyed  a  solid  knowledge  ol  Iha  pan- 
cipks  of  the  art,  a^d  parity  and  eleganoe  of  style. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  set  of  ti^estry  designaaoaa 
I  the  Iliad,  when  he  fell  into  a  declining  stfue  ei 
health,  which  carried  him  off  in  1722,  at  the  afeeC 
sixty-one.  His  son  and  disciple,  Chari.u  Cotpsi^ 
rose  to  the  first  honours  of  his  profession. 

COYPEL  (NoBL-NicHojLAs),  son  of  Noel  8a4 
brother  of  Anthon  j,  was  born  at  Paria  in  1692.  Be 
was  little  known  till  after  the  death  of  hia  beothet 
in  1722 ;  but  he  then  began  to  display,  the  talenta 
which  his  timiditj  had  concealed,  when  a  reyal 
nrixe  was  offered  in  1727  Ibr  the  best  painting.  Noel- 
Nicholas  appeared  among  the  twelve  oompeliftofa; 
and  his  pieces  representing  the  Triumph  QiAjnphi- 
trite,  was  so  much  admired  for  its  beanlT.  that  the 
public  estimation  adjudged  the  pafan  to  hiin.  IV 
court  determined  di£ferently ;  bnt  Uie  Connt  de  Mor- 
rille,  secreUry  of  state,  who  united  taste  to^«iM9»- 
sity,  paid  him  for  his  picture  the  price  which  the 
king  had  offered  ibr  the  victor.  He  painted  soaie 
church  pieces,  which  gained  him  great  repvtatioa; 
particularly  the  ceiUng.  of  the  chapel  of  the  Viigin» 
in  St  Saviour^s  chur^  which  is  coloared  in  an  ad- 
mirable style.  A  picture  of  St  Fraads  of  Paala 
crossing  the  sea  on  his  mantle,  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
Minimes,  is  reckoned  one  of  his  best  perfomiaaeM. 
He  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  Aeademy  i 
1733,  and  was  extremely  asridnous  in  ] 


improvement  of  the  students.  Latterly  he  aoplied 
to  portrait-paintin|,  as  well  in  oil  as  in  pastu,  vtd^ 
with  distinguished  meoen.     Having  aarmA  t 
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iRiidQW  with  a  larfp  familft  the  can  and  Uboui  ke 
.  vudeFwwEit  in  maintaiaisg  then  entiraly  banisliad 
Ih«  natural  cheerfulnets,  and,  possibly,  hastened  bis 
4«atb»  which  took  place  in  1735. 

COYSEVOX  (Antony),  a  distinguished  Ftenob 
•eiilptoi,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1640,  and  died  at 
Pane  in  1720.  After  being  admitted  a  member  of 
tbe  Academy  of  Painting,  he  successively  rose  in 
i|  to  Ihe  oCKcei  of  rector,  director,  and  perpetual 
ebanceUoff.  Among  his  great  works  were  the  tombs 
.  «f  Celbeort,  Cardinal  M aaarine,  the  prince  of  Fur- 
.  iA«aWg,  and  the  connt  of  Lorraine.  He  adorned 
t^e  T«iil»rie«  witb  the  admired  group  of  a  finun, 
H»iadrya4  *n<i  Flora*  and  with  two  winged  horaes, 
Q«e  awMinted  by  Fame,  (he  other  by  Mercury.  His 
VenQs  en  the  sheU,  and  bis  modest  Venu%  are  also 
■«apeciaUy  admiied. 

CilABB  (]iA94A.KK0x),  an  emitten%  dinenter, 
^c^9fdM9d  bis  pastoral  office*  tol  at  Stowmarket, 
Md  iaaUy  at  Devises^  but  on  being  accused  of  a 
4epinfture  from  the  fiiitb  of  the  dissentera,  be  x«- 
•igned  his  ministry,  and  retired  U>  Reysta«  where 
ke  died  in  December  179&. 

CBABBB  (Gkorgr),  one  of  the  most  original 
m/nd  distinguished  poeU  of  bis  time,  was  born  at 
Aldborougb»  Suffolk,  on  the  24th  o(  December, 
1754.^     His  father,  aiter  having  been  parish-clerk 
ttnd  schoolmaster  at  Norton  in  Norfolk,  was  now 
settled  at  Aldborough,  as  collecter  of  the  salt  datiee, 
QX  sali  master,  but  was  still  very  poor,  and  bad  six 
children  to  provide  for,  besides  the  subject  of  ew 
*  inemois.   An  old  dame  in  the  village  taught  Crabbe 
to  read,  and  a  ]periodical  work  which  bis  liatber  took 
-  iii«  gave  him  bis  first  taste  for  poetry.    At  an  early 
age  he  was  accounted  by  his  own  family,  aad  the 
rude  inhabitant*  of  the  neighbouihood,  something 
of  ^  scholar ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  a  boy  whom  he 
bad  offended  being  about  to  beat  him,  another  boy 
interfered,   to   save  him,  saying,   "You  must  not 
meddle  with  Ann,  for  he  has  got  I'aming.*'     Being 
^ent  to  school  successively,  at  Bunsay  and  Slow- 
market,  he  studied  with  seal  and  diligence^  and 
made  great  progress  in  mathematics,  bat  hie  scho- 
lastic career  was  cut  short  in  bis  fourteenth  year, 
when  be  was  taken  home,  and  after  an  interval  of 
some  months  (which  he  passed  in  wandering  along 
the  sesrsbore,  and  **  piling  up  butter  and  cheese" 
on  the  quay  for  bis  father),  apprenticed  to  an  apo- 
thecary at  Wickham  Brook,  a  small  village  near 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.    At  this  period  be  wore  a  very 
i|I-made  scratch  wig  in  place  of  his  hair,  which  had 
been  shaved  off  during  a  severe  illness,  and  altoge- 
ther his  appearance,  waa  such  as  to  excite  a  smile 
from  less  vulgar  spectators  than  his  master's  daugh- 
ters,  DKho,   on  beholding  him,   burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  exclaiming,  "  La !  here's  our  new  'prentice." 
He  never,  says  his  son  and  biographer,  rorgot  the 
deep  mortification  of  that  moment.    In  1770  he  left 
Wickham  Brook,  where  he  had  been  employed  in 
the  farm  as  well  as  the  shop  of  his  master,  and  re- 
moved to  Trowbridge,  where,  under  a  more  res- 
pectoble  apothefsary^   he  completed  his  apprentice- 
ship, in  1775,  bavins,  in  the  mean  time,  fallen  in 
love  with  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  an  amiable  and  beau- 
tiful girl;  who  afterwards  became  his  wife.     He 
h^  also  published  a  short  poem  called  "  Inebriety," 
bi^t  it  was  scarcely  known  bevond  the  precincts  of 
Ipswich,  where  it  was  printed.    Returning  to  Ald- 
borough, he  again  assisted  hia  father  as  a  oommon. 
warehooseman  till  snfficient  a^fap^f  001^4  hfi  fonnd 


to  send  him  to  London,  fpr  the  purpose  ef  eonple- 
ting  there  bis  medical  education.  His  reeoureea  were 
exhausted  in  about  eight  months,  aad  he  left  the 
metropolis^  "little  the  better,"  says  his  son,  **for 
the  deeuHory  sort  of  instruction  that  bad  alone  been 
within  bis  reach."  He  new  made  an  attempt  to 
establish  himself  in  business  at  Aldboraugb,  but, 
after  a  yearns  trial  he  came  to  the  determination  that 
an  apothecary's  was  a  profession  in  which  he  ahesU 
never  succeed.  Meantime  bis  taste  fSor  lileratnie 
and  poetry  increased ;  an  anti-profesaicmal  devotion 
which  received  no  profitable  coimterbalaaee  from 
the  more  open  display  of  his  fondness  for  bota»y ; 
for  his  ignorant  patient^.  lU*  biegra^r  remark^ 
seeing  him  return  from  hi^  walks  wAh  bandliik  el 
weeds,  decided  that,  as  Dr.  Crabbe  goit  bis  medi- 
cines in  the  ditches^  be  eould  have  Uttla  eUim  for 
payment.  fi||re  dogged  perseverance,  boneve^ 
and  less  ge^ifBhan  Crabbe  at  this  period  possessed 
might,  have  prevented  the  step  be  now  determined 
to  take.  Abandoning  his  profession,  aU  at  enoe,  be 
borrowed  fiive  pouiKis  from'  Mr.  Dudley  Hortb,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  to  wJiom  his  falbec  bad 
been  useful  in  several  elections,  paid  hie  debts  at 
Aldborough,  embarked  on  board  one  of  the  little 
sloops  of  the  place,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1780,  found  himself  landed  on  the  Tower 
wharf,  master  only  of  a  small  box  of  clothes^  a  sosall 
case  of  surgical  inatruments,  aad  tbrea  peuade  m 
money.  This  was  an  act  that  peieone  lesa  inte« 
rested  than  a  father  micht  term  equally  ariminal 
and  foolish,  but  Crabbe  did  not  think  ir  such ;.  a  ie» 
cent  illness  had  led  him  to  receive  religions  isa* 
pressions  deeply,  and  be  had  already  begun  to  art 
upon  those  principles,  by  which  he  was  ever  after 
ffuided  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  Ufe*  Im* 
deed  he  never  more  needed  reUgioua  oonsolattoa  ^ 
and  support  than  now ;  and  the  patience  aad  eqaai* 
nimity,  the  pious  fortitude  and  cheerful  hope  vit^ 
which  he  endured  the  various  distressea  he  had  tn 
undergo,  pcove  the  sincerity  of  his  sentimentst  and 
how  firmly  his  foith  was  established.  A  wriier  ia 
the  Quaiterly  Review  attributes,  parftiaUy,  the  mrlf 
formation  of  his  religious  principles  to  hie  "pure- 
and  manly  passion  for  the  gentle  and  pious  young 
woman  who  was  in  the  sequel  to  be  hi*  wifie;"  ana 
adds,  "one  example  such  as  hisonghito  bemoretbaa 
sufficient  to  impeesa  upon  the  mind  of  aver^  indi- 
vidual possessing  antnority  or  influence  in  the 
literary  world,  the  propriety,  the  duty,  of  nol  tnnii- 
ing  a  deaf  ear  to  the  application  of  any  poor  yoang 
num  so  situated."  The  principal  part  of  hia  money 
went  in  a  fashionable  tiewig,  for,  as  he  bimseu 
says,  **  he  soon  found  that,  if  he  exipecbad,  to  get  on, 
he  niu$t  have  dress,  though  he  should  accompany 
fiuhion  with  fasting."  He  now  published  his.  poem, 
of  the  "  Candidate,"  and  it  procured  him  both  profit 
and  fame ;  but  as  hia  bookseller  failed,  be  received  no* 
thing  of  the  former :  in  his  distress  he  wrote  to  Lord. 
Norm,  with  a  copy  of  his  verses,  but  received  no. 
answer;  to  Lord  Shelbunw,  but  witb  no  better 
success.  Starvation  now  stared  him  in  the  fisce ; 
he  had  parted  with  all  his  money,  pawned,  hia 
clothes  and  his  watch,  and  was  in  debt  with  hia 
landlord,  when  he  determined  to  make  a  last  effort 
in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Burke.  To  this 
gentleman  he  was  totally  unknown,  but  thought^ 
perhaps,  that  an  appeal  to  one  whom  he  conoeiveA 
to  be  both  a  good  and  a  great  man,  mi^  not  be*. 
suidBbisyjuik    This,  letter,  whiob  hM  bacB>  jiHlif 
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ham,  having  obtained  two  cnracietlb  Sidfolk,  mai 
left  his  duties  at  Muston  to  be  ^prfbnned  by  depmtf. 
After  twelve  years'  absence,  Jie  retnmed  to  Leieee- 
tershire  in  1804,  bat  the  ||cintingdoaians  and  Wcs- 
leyans  had  made  sach  converts  among  his  Mriak> 
ioners,  that  be  neve^regained  their  fkroar,  and  he  vas 
induced  to  cof»less  that  "  he  had  done  wrong  in  so 
long  abseqiine  himself  from  his  former  core.*'     Hii 
succeyrre  publications,  however,  of  *'  The  Regis. 
t9»<*  "The  Borough,"  and  "Tales  in  Verse,"  woe 
received  in  a  manner  to  compensate  him  for  aJl  eoU. 
nets  he  met  with  in  the  pulpit ;  and  coming  to  Lea. 
don,  to  superintend  the  printing  of  them,  he  fband 
himself  the  object  of  attention  and  interest  with 
some  of  the  most  distingnishod  men  of  Ictten^  and 
patrons  of  literature  of  the  day.    In  1813;  be  iesC 
his  wife,  and  soon  after,  was  nresentcd  to  th«  vari- 
able rectory  of  Trowbridge.    In  1819  appearad  has 
"Tales  of  the  Hall,"  the  last  production  irhicii  hs 
gave  to  the  public.    In  1822  he  paid  a  ▼iatt  to  Sir 
Walter  SooU  at  Edinburgh— what  the  great  noveKat 
thought  of  the  poet  may  be  inferred  from  the  Utt, 
that  during  his  last  illness  at  Abbotsford,  the  only 
books  he  ever  called  for,  were  his  BiUe  and  his 
Crabbe.     We  must  now  come  to  the  cloaing  scene 
of  our  author's  life,  omitting  many  interesting  ance- 
dotes,   and  extracts  from  his  letters  and  diarse^ 
which  will  be  found  in  his  son's  recently  pnUishcd 
account  of  him.     He  died  in  the  middle  of  January, 
1831,  after  having  suffered  from  the  tic  dolorenz  fiir 
nearly  eleven  years  previously.     In  every  relation 
of  life  a  better  man  never  existed  than  Crabbe. 
"  Always,"  says  his  son,  "  visibly  happy  in  the  hap> 
piness  of  others,  especially  of  children,  onr  fether 
entered  into  all  onr  pleasures,  and  soothed  and 
cheered  us  in  all  our  little  griefs  with  such  overflow. 
ing  tenderness,  that  it  was  no  wonder  we  atansst 
worshipped  him."     In  place  of  a  lengthened  cri- 
ticism upon  his  poems  (which  are  now  publishing 
pleted  in  eight  vols.  ISmo.), 


characterised  as  one  of  the  most  striking  pieces  in 
our  language,  concludes  thus :— **  The  people  with 
whoB  I  live  perceive  my  situation,  and  find  me  to 
he  indigent  and  without  ftiends.    About  ten  days 
since  I  was  compelled  to  give  a  note  for  seven 
pounds,  to  avoid  an  arrest  for  about  double  that 
sum,  which  I  owe.     I  wrote  to  every  friend  1  had, 
but  mj  ftiends  are  poor  likewise.     Having  used 
eveij  honest  means  in  vain,  I  yesterday  confessed 
my  inability,  and  obtained  with  much  entreaty,  and 
as  the  grelitest  favour,  a  week's  forbearance,  when 
I  am  positively  told  I  must  pay  the  money -or  pre- 
pare  for  a  prison.     You  will  guess  the  purpose  of 
so  long  an  introduction.    I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  as  a 
good,  and  let  me  addf  -«  great  man ;  I  have  no 
other  pretenjttOM  to  your  favour  than  that  I  am 
jyi>«miappy  one.    Can  you,  sir,  in  any  degree  aid 
me  with  propriety  ?  Will  you  ask  any  demonstra- 
tions of  my  veracity  ?  I  have  imposed  upon  myself, 
but  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  other  imposition.     Let 
Ue,  if  possible,  interest  your  compassion.    I  know 
those  of  rank  and  fortune  are  teased  with  frequent 
petitions,  and  are  [compelled  to  refuse  the  requests 
even  of  those  whom  they  know  to  be  in  distress ;  it 
is  therefore  with  a  distant  hope  I  have  ventured  to 
solicit  such  favour,  but  you  will  foigive  me,  sir,  if 
Ton  do^not  think  proper  to  relieve."     With  a  trem- 
bling heart  and  hand  Crabbe  knocked  at  the  great 
statesman's  door   in  Charles>street,   St.  James's- 
square,  and  was  so  agitated  after  having  left  his 
letter,  that  he  actually  passed  the  whole  night  in 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  on  Westminster- 
bridge.    When  the  morning  came,  anxious,   yet 
dresiding,  to  learn  his  fate,  he  returned  to  Ar. 
Burke's,  was  admitted,  and,  to  the  eternal  honour 
of  that  gifted  man,  be  it  said,  befriended  ;and  re- 
lieved.      He    established  the  young  poet  under 
his  roof  at  Beaconsfield,  introduced  him  to  Reynolds, 
Johnson,  and  Fox,  brought  out  his  poems  of  *'  The 
Library,"  and  "The  Village,"  and  enabled  him  to 
take  oraers,  and  to  return  in  1781,  as  curate  to  his 
native  place  Aldborougb.     In  the  following  year, 
he  removed  to  Belvoir-castle,  as  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  duke  of  Rutland,  but  on  the  appointment  of 
his  grace  to  the  lord-lieutenantship  of  Ireland,  in 
1784,  he  preferred  accepting  a  small  living  in 


Dorsetshire  to  accompanying  the  duke  to  Dublin. 
He  soon  after'  married  Miss  Elmy,  and  in  1789, 
bv  which  time  he  had  three  or  four  children, 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Muston,  through  the  in- 
terferonce  of  the  duchess  of  Rutland.  He  had 
previously   published    his   poem  of  the   **  News 

Kper;"  « A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
idand,"  and  contributed  a  chapter  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  Vale  of  Belvoir  to  Nichol's  account 
of  Leicestershire;  but  from  this  time,  he  withdrew 
himself  wholly  for  twenty-two  years  from  the  public 
view.  His  time,  however,  was  not  altogether  filled 
up  by  his  ministerial  duties,  and  medical  benevo- 
lences ;  he  wrote,  though  he  did  not  publish,  and  he 
completed  his  imperfect  education,  by  teaching  him- 
self French  and  Italian,  and  making  himself  a  very 
far  classical  scholar.  A  complete  Treatise  on  Bo- 
tany, which  he  had  perfected  in  1796,  be  withheld 
at  the  suggestion  or  a  friend,  because  it  was  not 
written  in  Latin,  and  destroyed  three  novels  of  his 
own  composition,  and  a  series  of  poems  which  had 
been  offered  for  Dodsley's  publication  in  1799. 
On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Crabbe's  father,  our  author  re- 
moved, at  the  request  of  his  wife's  mother,  to  Par- 


in  a  cheap  form,  to  be  comp 

we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  remarks  of  a 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review.     "  Placed,"  says 
the  critic,  **  by  Byron,  Scott,  Fox,  and  Canning, 
and  we  believe  by  every  one  of  his  eminent  con- 
temporaries  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  excellence  ; 
Crabbe  has  never  yet  become  familiar  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  English  readers  well  qualified  to 
appreciate  and    enjoy   his  merits.— The   poet  of 
the  poor,"  as  his  son  justly  styles  him,  *'  has  yet 
hitherto  found  little  favour  except  with  the  rich; 
and,  yet  of  all  English  authors,  he  is  one  who  has 
svmpathized  the  most  profoundlv  and  tenderly  with 
the  virtues  and  the  sorrows  of  humble  life— who 
has  best  understood  the  fervours  of  lowly  love  and 
affection— and  painted  the  anxieties  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  toil  and  penury  with  the  closest  fiddity, 
and  the  most  touching  pathos.    In  his  works  the 
peasant  and  the  mechanic  will  find  every  thing  to 
elevate  their  aspirations,  and  yet  nothing  to  quj^^m 
envy   and  uncharitableness.      He  is  a  Christian 
poet — ^his  satire  is  strong,  but  never  rancoroos— 
nis  lessons  of  virtue  are  earnest  but  modest — his 
raprehensioDs   of  vice  severe  but  brotherly.      He 
only  needs  an  introduction  into  the  cottage  to  8«p> 
plant  there  for  ever  the  affected  sentimentality  and 
ffross  sensualism  of  authora  immeasurably   below 
him  in  vigour  and  capacity  of  mind,  as  well  as  in 
dignity  of  heart  and  character,  who  have,   from 
accidental  circumstances,  outrun  him  for  a  season 
in  the  race  of  popularity. 
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CRADOCK  (Samubl),  a  learned  nonconrormUt 
divine  in  tlie  •eventeeDth  century;  of  whom  we 
have  few  particulars,  excepting  that  he  was  educated 
at  £manuel-colIeffe»  Cambridge,  where,  after  going 
through  the  regular  exercises  with  applause,  he  was 
successively  incorporated  B.A.,  M.A.  and,  obtaining 
ft  fellowship,  succeeded  to  the  rectory  of  North  Cad^ 
bury  in  Somersetshire.  When  the  act  of  uniformitv 
took  place,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  relinquish 
'  Me  preferment,  and  retired  to  an  estate  which  was 
left  bun  by  a  relation  at  Wickham  Brook  in  Suf- 
folk ;  where,  fbr  several  years,  he  preached  in  his 
own  house,  gratis,  to  these  of  the  neighbourhood 
who  chose  to  be  hitf  auditors,  and  employed  himself 
in  instmctittg  some  young  gentlemen  in  useful  parts 
of  learning.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  to  a  dissent- 
ing conm^tion  at  or  near  Bishop's  Stortford,  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  he  died  in  1706,  in  the  eighty- 
•ixth  year  of  his  age.  Among  other  works,  he  was 
the  author  of  "  The  Harmony  of  the  four  Evange- 
lisU ;"  "  Knowledge  and  Practice,*'  and  **  An  Ex- 
position  and  Paraphrase  of  the  Revelation." 

CRAIG  (Sir  Thomas),  a  learned  Scotch  lawyer, 
bom  at  Edinburgh  1548,  where  he  died  in  1608. 
Besides  his  "  Jus  Feudale,"  which  has  been  univer- 
sally admired,  he  wrote  a  *'  Treatise  on  the  Sove- 
reignty of  Scotland." 

CRAIG  (John),  a  learned  mathematician,  was  a 
native  of  Scotland;  but  neither  the  time  of  his  birth 
or  death  is  mentioned.  About  the  year  1680  it  ap- 
pears that  he  made  .the  mathematics  his  principal 
study ;  and  fixing  on  Cambrid^  as  the  place  of  his 
residence,  bevan  to  employ  himself  in  writing  on 
fluxions.  In  1685  he  hM  a  dispute  with  John  Ber- 
nouilli,  respecting  the  method  of  the  quadrature  of 
curved  lines  and  curvilinear  figures,  in  which  Leib- 
nitz espoused  the  cause  of  Craig,  and  defended  him 
in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  for  1695.  After  this,  Ber- 
nouilli  having  made  known  his  problem  on  the  con- 
version  of  a  curved  algebraic  line  into  an  infinite 
number  of  others  equal  in  length,  Craig  resolved  it ; 
but  Bernouilli  published  his  own  solution  in  1705, 
and  rejected  that  of  Crai^,  whom  he  accused  of  hav- 
ing drawn  false  conclusions.  In  1708,  Craig  hav- 
ing inserted  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Phi- 
losophicul  Transactions,  Bernouilli  showed  that  his 
conclusions  there  were  still  less  agreeable  to  truth. 
On  this  occasion  Craig  behaved  with  great  candour, 
and  publicly  acknowledged  in  the  Transactions  for 
1710  that  Bernouilli  was  right  The  contemporaries 
of  this  mathematician  have  said  very  little  in  regard 
tu  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  which  terminated  at 
an  advanced  age.  His  principal  work  is  entitled, 
"  TheulogiflB  Cbristianee  Principia  Mathematica," 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  apply  mathematical  cal- 
culation to  the  credibility  of  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  prove  1st,  That  the  certainty  of  the 
history  of  Jesus  Christ  would  have  totally  ceased 
with  the  eiffhth  century,  had  it  not  rested  on  more 
than  the  oral  testimony  of  one ;  '2nd,  That  the  pro- 
bability of  this  history,  written  by  four  historians, 
and  propagated  by  a' great  many  copies  of  their 
works,  was  as  strong  at  the  time  he  composed  his 
book  (that  is,  in  16<J9),  as  it  would  have  been  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  to  a  person  who  had  heard  it 
related  by  the  twenty-eight  disciples;  3rd,  That 
the  probability  of  this  history,  at  the  end  of  3150 
years,  reckoning  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  will  en- 
tirely cease,  and  consequently  that  this  will  be  the 
spocn  when  the  Son  of  God  will  come  to  judge  the  | 


world ;  because  then,  according  to  Luke,  chap.  viil. 
V.  8,  there  will  be  no  more  faith  on  the  eartn.  A 
second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Leipelc,  in 
1755;  many  eminent  writers  have  employed  their 
pens  against  it 

CRAIG  (WilliamV  a 'respectable  divine  and 
elegant  preacher  in  the  cburch  of  Scotland,  was 
born  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1709,  and  educated  in 
the  seminaries  of  that  city.  In  1737  he  received  a 
presentation  to  the  parish  of  Cambusnethan,  in 
Clydesdale,  but  the  aversion  of  his  parishioners  to 
lay  patronage,  under  which  he  obtained  his  living, 
made  his  labours  so  unpleasant,  that  he  was  in- 
duced at  length  to  accept  of  a  presentation  to  a 
church  in  his  native  city.  He  was  first  appointed 
minister  of  the  Wynd  church  in  that  city ;  and  af- 
ter the  building  of  St.  Andrew's  church,  was  re- 
moved thither.  On  the  death  of  Professor  Potter, 
who  filled  the  divinity-chair  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  Mr.  Craig  was  proposed  by  his  friends 
for  that  professorship,  but  save  up  the  contest  in 
favour  of  Dr.  Leechmao.  The  loss  of  two  wives,  a 
beloved  son,  and  other  domestic  afflictions  hastened 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  single  sermons,  pub- 
lished in  1761  and  1764,  about  which  time  he  had 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  university  of  Glasgow ;  of  **  An  Essay  on 
the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,"  in  which  his  character  is 
delineated  from  the  facts  recorded  in  the  history  of 
his  life,  published  in  1767 ;  and  "  Twenty  Dis- 
courses  on  various  Subjects,"  published  in  1775. 

CRAKAMTHORPE  (Richard)  was  bom  at 
Strickland  in  Westmoreland,  whence  he  was  sent 
to  Qaeen's-colleffe,  Oxford,  in  1583,  of  which  he  be- 
came fellow  in  1698,  having  previously  graduated 
B. A.  When  King  James  1.  sent  the  Lord  Ewers 
ambassador-extraordinary  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  1603,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chap- 
lains to  the  embassv,  and  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Ravis,  bishop  of 
London,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty, 
and  obtained  the  rectory  of  Black  Notley,  near 
Braintree,  in  Essex.  He  had  the  reputation  of  ex- 
tensive learning,  and  eminent  virtue,  and  of  being 
at  the  same  time  a  great  canonist,  and  familiarly 
acquainted,  beyond  most  men  of  his  time,  with  the 
fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen.  He  died  at  his 
rectory,  for  want  of  a  bishopric,  aa  King  James  I. 
used  to  say,  in  1624.  Among  his  publications  were 
"  Justinian  the  Emperor  defended,  against  Cardinal 
Baronius ;"  "  Virgilius  Dormitans,  Rome's  See 
overthrown,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  First  General 
Council  held  at  Constantinople,  An,  553,  &c."  1631, 
folio ;  and  various  single  sermons. 

CRAMAUD,  or  Crs'iiaud  (Simon  dr),  cardi- 
nal,  who  distinguished  himself  in  several  important 
ecclesiastical  negotiations  in  the  fourteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  took  his  name 
from  his  native  place,  near  Rochechouart  in  Poitou, 
He  was  made  master  of  reouests  and  chanceUor  to 
John  of  France,  duke  of  Berry,  and  son  of  King 
John;  and  was  nominated  successivelv  to  the  bishop- 
rics of  Agen,  Beziers,  Avignon,  and  Poitiers.  In 
1394,  he  was  appointed  perpetual  administrator  of 
the  church  of  darcassone,  and  while  the  council  of 
Pisa  was  sitting,  in  which  he  took  his  place  among 
the  French  prelates,  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  and  afterwards  created  patriarch  of  Alex 
andria.    In  the  year  1413,  Pope  John  XXIU.  ad- 
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TEDced  him  to  the  dignity  of  cordiDal,  an  honour, 
which  he  seems  to  have  received  in'  requital  of  bis 
xealous  services  for  bringing  to  a  tenuinaticn  the 
schism,  during  which  the  Caiholic  world  had  been 
distracted  by  the  rival  claims  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tifis  at  Rome  and  Avignon.     He  died  in  1409. 

CRAMER  (Danibl),  a  learned  German  divine 
of  the  reformed  persuasion,  was  born  at  Retz,  in  the 
new  Marche  of  Brandenbargh,  in  1568,  where  he 
for  some  time  officiated  as  rector  of  the  public  shools. 
On  being  appointed  tutor  to  the  son  of  Rosencranti^ 
the  Danish  minister  of  state,  he  accompanied  his 
pupil  to  the  university  of  Wirtemburg^  in  which  he 
was  made  professor  of  eloquence.  From  that  situ- 
•tion  he  was  invited  to  Stettin,  where  he  was  ap. 
pointed  to  the  offices  of  first  dean  and  of  consisto- 
rial  professor  and  assessor.  In  1597  he  was  qomi- 
nated  minister  of  SL  Mary's  church,  and  inspector 
of  the  college,  and  died  in  1598,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the  uni- 
vewity  of  Wirtemberg.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Disputations  XVIII,  de  Prasciputs  Logics  Aria- 
totelis  Partibus;"  "  Isagoge  in  Metaphysicam 
Aristotelis;"  "  Scholss  Prophetic*;"  "Arbor 
HereticsB  Consanguinitatis ;"  and  other  works  in 
Latin  and  German. 

CRAMER  (Gabrikl),  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, was  bom  at  Geneva  iQ  1704  At  twenty  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  in  philosophy ;  and  an 
older  competitor  beine  preferred,  a  mathematical 
chair  was  erected  for  him  and  his  friend  and  rival 
Calandrint,  in  which  they  lectured  by  turns.  In 
1727  he  visited  France  and  England,  and  after  his 
return,  measured  his  strength  with  John  BernouiUi, 
and  obtained,  in  1731,  from  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  the  proximi  tzeoetntf  for  a  memoir 
on  the  orbits  of  planets.  Cramer  remained  sole 
pro#B8sorof  mathematics  at  Geneva  in  1734;  and 
soon  after,  the  body  of  pastors  made  him  secretary. 
He  became  also  a  member  of  the  councils  of  Two 
Hundred,  and  of  Sixty,  and  made  himself  useful 
to  all  parts  of  the  administration.  He  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  Lyons,  and 
Motttpeliier,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the 
Institute  of  Bologna,  obtained  at  Geneva  in  1750 
the  chair  xOf  philosophy ;  and  he  died  at  Bagnols  in 
1752.  Besiaes  many  papers  in  the  memoirs  of  dif- 
ferent learned  societies,  and  several  academical  dis- 
sertations and  discourses  on  a  variety  of  topics,  be 
published  an  excellent  **  Introduction  to  the  Ana- 
lysis of  Algebraic  Curves,"  and  other  mathematical 
pieces. 

CRAMER  (John  Anbrbw^,  a  celebrated  me- 
tallurgist, was  born  at  Quedlinburg  in  the  year 
1710,  and  died  at  Berghietzhiibel,  near  Dresden, 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1777.  He  was  the  first 
person  who  established  the  art  of  assaving  on  just 
principles ;  and  would  have  extended  his  improve- 
ments to  large  works,  had  his  life  been  spared  only 
a  few  years  longer.  Among  his  chemical  produc- 
tM>ni>  the  artificial  gems  which  he  made,  and  which 
were  such  close  imitations  of  nature  as  to  deceive 
the  best  judges,  deserve  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 
But  his  talents  were  not  confined  to  chemistry ;  for 
he  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  natural 
philosophy,  natural  history,  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, and  political  economy.  In  regard  to  his 
personal  character,  the  following  particulars  will 
sarvtt  to  give  some  idea  of  it :— His  indifference  in 
-icivnii  to  dreii  and  external  appeasance  was  so 


great,  that  a  gentleman,  who  was  desirom  to  evags 
him  iu  his  service,  the  first  time  he  preceated  aim- 
self  before  him,  took  him  fur  a  beggar,  and  was  jart 
on  the  point  of  offering  him  eome  money,  wh«a  he 
was  told  that  the  supposed  object  of  his  chaiii  j  was 
Cramer.  He  has  ofieo  been  known  to  eit  dowa  at 
the  table  of  a  mini»ter,  who  frequently  isviUd  hoa 
to  dine  with  him,  dressed  io  a  gold-laced  eoat,  baft 
having  his  hands  and  fiiee  covered  with  ooal-dBit 
and  smoke,  in  consequence  of  his  chenucal  lahaaia. 
His  habitatioB  consisted  ef  one  low  story,  wfcie^ 
besides  his  own  apartment,  contained  aotking  kn 
a  kitchen  and  two  small  cabins.  The  enttaaeete 
it  was  through  an  aperture  in  the  town-wall,  wkkh 
led  into  a  narrow  court ;  at  Uie  end  of  this  was  a 
dark  smoky  kitchen,  and  then  his  own  apartBMS^ 
covered  with  dnst  and  dirt,  and  where  booka^  modfii^ 
cmcibles,  coals,  &e.  were  seen  lying  in  coafaaso^ 
both  upon  and  beneath  the  tablea  and  stools.  Ha 
works  are,  **  Elementa  Artis  Dociakastices,  daohaa 
Tomis  comprehensa,*'  Lugd.  Batav.  1730^  Svol; 
and  in  an  improved  edition,  1744.  It  was  tiaae- 
lated  into  German  by  Gellert;  and  into  Fvench 
and  English.  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Care  and 
Management  of  Forests,  with  a  complete  Deeciip- 
tion  of  the  Method  of  burning  Charcoal.  &c.'*  Bmiis- 
wick,  1766,  folio,  with  sixty  cop{»er-platea.  *'  The 
Elements  of  Metallurgy,  in  which  the  d^Eereit 
Operations,  on  a  large  as  well  as  a  small  Scale,  are 
particularly  described,"  Blankenburg,  first  part. 
1774,  with  nineteen  plates ;  second  part,  1775,  with 
two  plates,  folio. 

CRAMER  (John  Andrew^,  distingoished  as  a 
theologian,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  was  bora  aft 
lostadt,  in  the  Erzeebirge,  on  the  29th  of  Jannarj; 
1723,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Leipsic, 
where  in  1745  he  gave  public  lectures.  In  1748 
he  became  preacher  at  Cfrellwitx,  near  Magdebafjg 
on  the  Saale;  in  1750,  preacher  to  the  conit  aft 
Quedlinburg,  and  in  1754  chaplain  to  the  court  aft 
Copenhagen.  Denmark,  in  consequenc^  bwame 
his  second  country,  and  he  was  there  diattngiitshed 
by  the  appellation  of  Der  Eye^oode— -die  thorooghly 
good.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  professor  of  thee- 
logy  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  &iel,  a  ftind  was  eetabliabe^ 
through  his  means,  for  the  support  of  the  widow*  of 
the  professors.  The  well-known  revolution  which 
took  place  in  Denmark,  when  Stmensee  was  dis- 
graced, involved  him  in  great  trouble :  he  lost  his 
office  of  chaplain  to  the  court,  for  a  reason  similar 
to  that  which  drove  Chrysostom  into  banisfaaient; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  misfortune  he  retired, 
in  the  year  1771,  to  Lubec,  to  be  superinUndaat. 
On  the  I7th  of  January,  1772,  he  was  able  to  re- 
cite his  Ode  on  the  deliverance  of  Dennoark,  and 
in  1774  he  again  entered  into  the  Daniah  service, 
being  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  vni^ 
versity  of  Kiel,  and  preacher  in  the  castle  chnrch. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  1788.  His  works  are^ 
*'  The  Homilies  and  Opuscule  of  J.  Chrysoaton, 
translated  and  accompanied  with  Disss rtatioos  and 
Notes,"  ten  vols.  8vo.  Leipsic,  1748 — ^1751 ;  "  Bos- 
suet's  Introduction  to  Universal  History,  translated 
from  the  French,  and  continued,  with  Historieo- 
crilical  Dissertations,"  eight  vols.  Svo.  Leipsic, 
1748—1786 ;  "  A  CoUection  of  Sermons^  ten  Parte;* 
"  A  Poetical  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  four  Parts»" 
&C.  &c  Three  parts  of  his  posthumoos  works  weie 
published  by  hu  son  at  Altona  and  Leipaic»  1792: 
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the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  appeared  with  the  title 
of  **  Haman  Misery.*' 

CRAMER  (John  James),  a  learned  Swiss  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  El^,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  Altdorf,  Leyden,  and 
Utrecht,  and  became  distinguished  for  nis  profici- 
ency in  the  oriental  languages.  In  1696  the  coun- 
cril  of  Zurich  appointed  him  professor  of  oriental 
languages  in  that  city;  on  which  office  he  had 
•carcely  entered,  before  the  prince  of  Nassau 
offered  him  those  of  theology,  oriental  languases, 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  Academy  of  Her- 
bom.  That  offer  he  embraced,  and  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at  Basil.  But  before 
two  years  had  expired,  his  ill  state  of  health  obliged 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country,  where  a  gradual 
decay  terminated  his  life  in  the  year  1702.  He 
was  the  author  of  different  learned  publications ; 
of  which  the  principal  were,  **  Exercitationes  de 
Ara  exteriori  Tempi i  secundi,"  printed  at  Leyden, 
1697,  4to ;  and  *'  Theologia  Israelis,"  printed  at 
Basil,  1699,  4to. 

CRAMER  (John  Rodolphus),  brother  to  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  the  same  canton,  in  the 
year  I67o,  and  was  originally  designed  for  the  me- 
dical profession.  By  the  advice  of  his  .brother, 
however,  he  was  induced  to  prefer  that  of  theology  ; 
9nd  successively  studied  at  Zurich,  Herborn,  and 
Leyden.  At  the  latter  place  he  published,  in  the 
year  1702,  a  work  on  the  subject  of  first  fruits, 
which  evinced  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
Hebrew  antiquities,  and  was  entitled,  **  Seven  Dis- 
aertations  on  the  Hilcoth  Biccurim."  On  the  death 
of  his  brother,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  Hebrew 
at  Zucich;  in  the  year  1705,  teacher  of  sacred  and 
profane  history ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  Superior-college.  In  1717 
he  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  Canons,  of 
vbich  he  became  dean  in  1731 ;  and  was  besides 
made  professor  of  theology.  In  the  latter  years  of 
bis  life  he  was  oppressed  by  infirmities,  under  which 
he  sunk  in  the  year  1737.  Besides  the  treatise  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  published  '*  Decas  Thesium 
Theologicarum,"  1704,  4to.,  and  other  learned 
works. 

CRANMER  (Thomas),  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, in  which  county  he  was  bom,  at 
Aslactoa,  in  1489.  In  the  year  1503  he  was  en- 
tered at  Jesus-college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  fellow.  By  the  diligence  with  which 
he  applied  himself  for  several  years  to  the  learning 
of  the  times,  to  polite  literature,  and  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  acquired  the  applause  and  re- 
spect  of  the  university,  and  became  eminently  fitted 
for  the  honourable  station  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards advanced.  Soon  after  his  admission  to  the 
degree  of  M.A.  he  lost  his  fellowship  by  marrying, 
and  became  reader  in  the  common  lecture  at  Buck- 
ingham, now  Ma^^len-college,  but  upon  the  death 
of  bis  wife,  within  a  year,"  he  was  af^ain  admitted 
fellow  of  his  old  Society.  In  1523  he  was  made  doc- 
tor in  divinity,  and  appointed  reader  of  th^  theologi- 
es lectures  in  Jesu»-college,  and  one  of  the  ex- 
aminers of  those  who  took  the  degrees  in  divinity. 
Some  time  after  this,  the  plague  breaking  out  at 
Cambridge,  Dr.  Cranmer  retired  to  the  house  of  one 
Mr«  Cressey,  at  Waltbam-abbey  in  Essex,  where 
he  acci4$9taliy  met  with  Dr.  Edward  Fox,  the  kind's 
9ls^iier,  an4  Dr,  S^pben  G^.diner,  tjie  secretary,. 


to  whom  he  was  well  known ;  when  the  conversa- 
tion turned  to  the  subject  of  the  king's  divorce  from 
Queen  Catharine,  to  which  Henry  v  III.  was  then 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Papd 
see.  Being  desired  by  them  to  give  his  opinion 
upon  that  point,  he  maintained,  "  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  have  this  question,  whether  a  man 
may  marry  his  brother's  wife,  or  no  ?  decided  and 
discussed  by  the  divines,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  word  of  God,  than  thus  from  year  to  year  to  pro- 
long the  time  by  having  recourse  to  the  pope :  that 
there  was  but  one  truth  in  it,  which  the  Scrintures 
would  soon  declare  and  manifest,  being  bandied  by 
learned  men ;  and  that  might  be  done  as  well  ia 
England,  in  the  universities  here,  as  at  Rome,  or 
elsewhere."  When  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cranmer 
was  reported  by  Dr,  Fox  to  the  king,  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  it,  saying,  "  that  that  man  had  the  sow  by 
the  right  ear,"  gave  an  order  that  he  should  be  sent 
for  to  court,  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and 
commanded  him  to  write  a  treatise  upon  the  subject 
of  the  divorce,  placing  him  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  where 
he  gave  directions  for  his  being  supplied  with  such 
books  as  were  necessary  for  his  purpose.  When  he 
had  finished  his  treatise,  in  which  he  proved  by  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  of  general  councils,  and 
ancient  writers,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  the 
pope,  had  no  power  to  dispense  with  the  word  of 
G(xi,  and  disputed  the  legality  of  the  king's  marriage 
with  tiie  widow  of  his  brother,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, to  maintain  publicly  the  doctrine  which  he 
had  advanced,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  a  num- 
ber of  divines  and  civilians  to  his  opinion..  Upon 
his  return  to  court,  he  was  presented  to  a  living, 
and  made  archdeacon  of  Taunton.  In  1530,  he  was 
sent  abroad,  with  others,  to  coUeet  the  sentimenta 
of  learned  men  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  on 
the  subject,  and  to  defend  the  opinions  laid  down  in 
his  treatise.  At  Rome,  his  treatise  was  presented 
to  the  pope,  and  he  offered  pnblicly  to  dispute 
against  any 'oppugners  of  his  doctrine ;  but  no  cham- 
pion was  permitted  to  enter  the  lists.  Indeed,  that  the 
pope  was  not  at  that  lime  willing  to  be  considered 
decisively  hostile  to  the  king's  views,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  constituting  Pr.  .Cranmer  faispeni- 
tentiary  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
The  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  himself  in 
.France  and  Italy,  occasioned  his  being  appointed 
sole  ambassador  to  Germany  on  the  same  business ; 
where,  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  and  those  of  the 
Protestant  princes,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  German  di- 
vines and  civilians,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of 
great  numbers  of  them  to  his  opinions.  In  thai 
country  he  married  a  second  wife,  the  niece  of  the 
celebrated  Osiander,  pastor  of  Nuremberg.  Before 
his  return  home,  he  was  also  employed  by  the  king 
in  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty,  between  Eng- 
land and  the  emperor's  dominions  in  the  Low- 
countries.  Upon  the  death  of  Warham,  archbishopi 
of  Canterbury,  in  Uie  year  1532,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  king  to  that  dignity ;  but  upon  his  arrival, 
he  refused  to  accept  of  that  dignity,  unless  he  waa 
to  receive  it  immediately  of  the  king,  without  the 
pope's  intervention.  He,  however,  suffered  himself 
to  be  consecrated,  making  a  notarial  pretsstation, 
that  he  did  not  admit  the  pope's  authority,  any  fur- 
ther  than  it  agreed  with  the  express  word  of  God, 
^e  prerogatives  of  the  kin^  the  good  of  hia  country. 
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and  the  measures  of  reformation  in  religion  and 
cfanrch  ffO?emment,  which  it  might  be  found  proper 
to  introduce.     In  1533,  he  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  divorce  between  Kine  Henry  and  Queen  Catha- 
rine, and  confirmed  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn ;  and  when  the  pope  threatened  excommo- 
nication,  he  appealed  from  his  holiness  to  a  general 
cooncil ;  and  m  the  same  year  was  greatly  mstru- 
mental  in  procuring  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
abolished  the  pope's   supremacy,  and  declared  the 
king  supreme  head  of  the  church,  both  in  spirituals 
and  temporals.     He  next  prevailed  upon  the  convo- 
cation to  petition  the  king,  that  the  Bible  might  be 
translated  into  English ;  a  step  which  proved  more 
aiiccessftil  than  any  other,  in  weaning  the  attach- 
ma«itof  the  nation  from  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  in 
dissemiBtfiBg  a  spirit  of  reformation  and  inquiry. 
The  dissolution  of  tke  monasteries  was  another 
measure  which  the  archbishop  strenuously  pro> 
moted;  and  it  was  his  wish  and  advice,  that  the  re- 
vennes  should  be  devoted  to  useful  and  charitable 
purposes ;  but  the  avarice  of  the  king  and  the  rapa- 
city of  the  courtiers,  procured  a  resolution  of  par- 
liament, which  was  passed  into  a  law,  that  tney 
should  be  all  appropriated  to  the  king's  use.     In 
the  year  1540  he  was  constituted  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  inspecting  into  matters  of  religion, 
and  explaining  some  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  it. 
That  appointment  he  discharged  with  courage  and 
honesty,   carefully    guarding   against    the    insidi- 
ous attempts  of  his  brother  commissioners  to  pro- 
pose a  set  of  articles  favourable  to  the  old  popish 
supentition,  and  obtaining,  by  his  personal  weight 
with  the  king,  the  circulation  of  a  work  for  the  in- 
straction  of  the  people,  chiefly  of  his  own  composi- 
tion,  entitled,   *'A    necessary  Erudition  of  any 
Christian    Man."      In    the   same   year   he  gave 
evidence  of  his  integrity,  and  the  fidelity  of  his 
friendship,  by  writing  to  the  king  on  behalf   of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  one  of  the  great 

Sillartf  of  the  refbrmation,  whose  death  he  had 
etermined  upon,  in  resentment  for  his  having 
promoted  his  mari[iage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  to 
whom  he  conceived  an  unconquerable  dislike.  Upon 
the  fall  of  that  nobleman,  the  archbishop  re- 
tired from  court,  and  confined  himself  entirely  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  1541  he  rave  orders,  pur- 
suant to  the  king's  directions,  which  most  probably 
he  had  himself  solicited,  for  taking  away  supersti- 
tious shrines;  and  in  1542,  by  his  spirited  perse- 
verance in  opposition  to  the  popish  party,  and  his 
influence  witn  the  king  and  the  lords,  he  procured 
an  act  to  be  passed  "  for  the  advancement  of  true 
religion,  and  the  abolishment  of  the  contrary,"  by 
which  he  contributed  in  some  measure,  though  not 
so  far  as  he  wished,  to  moderete  the  severity  of  the 
Six  Articles.  By  this  unshaken  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
reformation,  he  excited  the  resentment  and  malice 
of  the  superstitious  and  bigoted  adherents  to  the 
Romish  religion,  who  left  no  methods  in  their  power 
unattempted  to  bring  about  his  ruin.  Under  the 
secret  directions  of  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
articles  of  accusation  were  preferred  against  him  by 
some  canons,  and  other  clergymen  belonsing  to  his 
own  cathedral,  and  even  to  his  own  household, 
some  of  whom  bad  receired  from  him  uncommon 
marks  of  fkvour.  Ha  was  aba  eomwlMaed  against 
*■  •^^  Honaa  of  Commons,  and  before  the  privy- 
connciL  who  had  by  their  importunities  prevailed 
upon  tha  king  to  lufler  then  to  commit  him  to  the 


Tower  ;  but  before  the  meeting  of  the  privy-covnctl^ 
the  king  exposed  to  him  the  whole  scene  of  iHMtilitj 
which  was  premeditated  against  him ;  and  appriaia^ 
him  that  his  innocence  would  prove  hmt  a  fccMa 
support  against  the  machinations  of  his  encaaie^ 
he  deliver^  to  him  his  ring,  commanding  him,  if  ar- 
guments and  entreaties  for  justice  should  prove 
unavailing;  to  put  a  stop  to  their  proeecdiBg*  by 
appealiog  to  the  king,  and  producing  tkat  evidenee 
6t  his  determination  t6  take  the  cognisance  of  the 
business  into  his  own  hands.  After  sostaintDg  graaa 
inarks  of  indignity  from  the  eonaetl,  and  findii^ 
himself  denied  the  liberty  of  meeting  hia  accvacra, 
and  entering  on  his  defence,  to  the  confnaion  of  Iw 
maliffoant  persecutors,  he  ibilowed  the  instractioaia 
which  he  had  received,  and  took  refuge  froen  the 
snares  laid  for  him,  in  the  royal  support  and  favosr. 
On  this,  as  well  as  former  occasions,  he  ahowed  so 
much  Christian  fo^veness,  and  mildnesa  towaxda 
his  bitterest  enemies,  that  it  became  a  coosmon 
saying,   as  given  in  Shakspeare's  Henry   Yllf^ 
"^  Do  my  lora  of  Canterbury  but  one  shrewd  tarn, 
and  he's  yovr  friend  fbr  ever."    From  thb  time 
nothing  fortber  was  attempted  againat  him  during 
King  Henry's  reign.     In  the  year  1545  he  under- 
took to  revise  and  reform  the  canon  laws,  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  nrinciplee  of  the  icisr- 
mation  ;  but  his  labours  on  tnat  subject  were  ivn- 
dered  inefficacious  through  the  artifices  of  Gardiner, 
and  the  influence  of  the  popish  party  in  pariiamenL 
He  likewise  published,   with  the  sanction  ef  the 
king's    authority,    "An    Exhortation  ta   Fmyni; 
thought  meet  by  hia  BfajestT  and  In  Cfeffy,  to  bo 
read  to  the  People ;  alao  a  Litany,  with  Suffragea 
to  be  said  or  song  tn  Time  of  the  Proceasiona.** 
This  slight  effort  for  fiirther  refbrmation  was  the 
last  he  was  permitted  to  make  under  Henry  Till. ; 
over  whose  mind,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  it  shoold 
seem  that  the  archbishop's  influence  was  conaidets- 
bly  weakened,  from  the  statutes  which  were  enacted 
tending  to  lead  the  nation  back  to  the  worst  princi- 
ples of  popery,  and  spiritual  slavery.    On  the  death 
of  that  king,  in  the  year  1546-47,  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  executon  of  hia  will, 
and  one  of  the  regency  appointed  during  the  mino- 
rity of  the  young  prince.     In  the  same  year  he  had 
the  honour  of  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  King 
Edward  VI.   The  regency  having  chosen  the  earl  of 
Hertfbrd,  one  of  their  number,  and  uncle  to  the 
young  king,  protector  of  his  realms,  and  governor  of 
bis  person,  the  archbishop  had  the  happinen  to  find 
him,  and  the  majority  of  the  council,  heartily  dis- 
posed towards  the  ^reat  work  of  reformation ;  and 
proceeded,  with  their  firm  support  and  co-operatioi^ 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  accomplishing  it. 
For  this  purpose  he  caused  the  book  of  Homiliet  to 
be   composed,   and  encouraged  the   transUlioa  of 
Erasmus's  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament.     He 
likewise  procured  a  repeal  of  the  statute  of  the  Six 
Articles ;  the  establishment  of  the  commnnion  yin 
both  kinds,  and  a  new  office  for  that  sacrament ; 
the  revisal  and  amendment  of  the  rest  of  the  offices 
of  the  church ;  and  other  steps  to  be  taken  fkyonra- 
ble  to  the  change  which  he  had  projected.     To  the 
universities  he  showed  himself  a  liberal  patron,  hy 
defending  their  rights,  securing  their  reyonnes,  and 
ofierittg  various  encouraffementa  to  literature.     Fn 
15^  he  ordained  sevem  priests  and  deaoona,  ac 
coraine  to  the  new  form  of  ordination  in  the  Com- 
mon rnyer-book,  which,  through  hit  care«  vat 
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now  finished,  and  settled  by  parliament;  and,  after 
being  revised  and  amended,  was  again  printed  and 
authorized  by  the  legislature  in  1552.     In  the  same 
year  he  compiled  the   articles  of  religion,  which 
were  enjoined  by  the  royal  anthority;   and  pnb- 
lished  his  '*  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament, 
&c."  in  opposition  to  the  popifh  notion  of  the  real 
presence.     It  ought  not  to,  be  concealed,  that  to- 
wards some  of  the  popish  recusants  was  shown  too 
much  of  the  same  spirit  which  they  had  exercised 
in  the  day  of  their  authority.     Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  were 
deprived  of  their  sees ;  John  Lambert  and  Anne 
Askew  were  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII. 
for  avowing  doctrines  which  Cranmer  himself  after- 
wards maintained ;  and  his  conduct  in  the  instances 
of  Joau  Bocher  and  George  Van  Paris  was  as  nn- 
just  and  barbarous  as  that  of  the  most  malignant 
popish  persecutor.     Joan  Bocher  bad  embraced  an . 
opinion  concerning  the  humanity  of  Christ,  which 
the  archbishop,  in  common  with  other  commission- 
ers* pronounced  heretical,  and  refusing  to  abjure, 
she  was  condemned  by  them  to  the  flames.     The 
young  king's  mind,  however,  revolted  against  sign- 
ing the  warrant  for  her  execution,  and  did  not  do  it 
without  declaring,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  if  he 
did  wrong,  the  archbishop  should  answer  for  it  to 
God.    Paris  was  a  man  of  a  strict  and  virluous  life, 
and  very  devout:  but  being  convicted  of  saying, 
that  '*  God  the  Father  was  only  God,  and  that  Christ 
was  not  sevs  Grod,*'  and  persisting  in  that  opinion, 
be  was  condemned  by  the  commissioners  in  the  same 
manner  with  Joan  Bocher,  and  burnt  at  Smithfield 
in  thd  year  1551.     In  the  year  1553,  while  the  busi- 
ness of  the  new  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  agitated  at  the  council-board,  the 
archbishop  was  for  some  time  prevented  by  illness 
from  attending  in  hi«  place.     To  that  measure  it 
appears  that  he  was  adverse,  and  more  particularly 
as  it  comprehended  the  exclusion  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.     Upon  the  death  of  King  Edward,  how- 
ever, if  not  before,  conceiving  the  interests  of  the 
reformation  to  be  essentially  involved  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  party  which  espoused  the  cause  of  Jane, 
he  set  his  hand  to  the  instrument  of  her  succession, 
openly  declared  for  her,  and  was  made  a  member  ef 
her  council.     On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  declined 
ih»  advice  of  his  friends  to  flv,  and  was  soon  after 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high-trea&on ; 
partly  for  the  share  which  he  took  in  Lady  Jane 
Grey's  succession,  and  partlv  on  account  of  a  de- 
claration which  he  had  published,  of  his  readiness 
openly  to  justify  the  religious  proceedings  in  King 
Edward's  time.     By  a  compliant  parliament  he  was 
speedily  attainted,  and  found  guilty  of  the  charge ; 
when  his  see  was  declared  vacant,  and  the  fruits 
of  it  sequestered.     The  queen,  indeed,  was  pleased 
to  pardon  his  treason,  on  his  humble  supplication, 
ana  that  of  his  friends,  that  she  might  seem  tu  ac- 
quit herself  of  her  obligations  to  him  for  having 
successfully  interceded  for  her  life,  when  her  father 
had  determined  to  put  her  to  death  for  refusing 
to  renounce  the  authority  and  religion  of  the  pope. 
But  her  gratitude  was  confined  to  this  mock  show 
of  clemency,  and  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
be  proceeded  against  as  a  hereiic.     In  the  year 
1554  he,  together  with  Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
were  removed  to  Oxford,   to*  dispute  publicly   in 
the  schools,  with  some  Papists  selected  from  both 
univerutiei,   on  the  leading  pointo  it  ifsue  be* 


tween  the  Romish  church  and  the  reformers.  This 
disputation  lasted  two  days,  before  a  commission,  of 
which  Dr.  Weston  was  appointed  prolocutor ;  and 
was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  bishops, 
with  learning,  gravity,  firmness,  and  modesty,  but 
on  that  of  their  opponents  with  oppressive  insults, 
slanderous  reproaches,  insidious  artifice,  and  over- 
bearing clamour.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Cranmer 
and  his  feUow-sufferers  wereoronght  before  the  com- 
missioners, and  reftning  to  subscribe 'to  the  articles 
of  popery  which  vere  presented  to  them,  were  pro^ 
nounced  guilty  of  heresy,  and  had  sentence  of  con- 
demnation passed  upon  them.  "From  this  Tovr 
unjust  judgment  and  sentence,"  said  the  archbitliop^' 
'*  I  appeal  to  the  just  judgnient  of  the  Almighty, 
trusting  to  be  present  with  him  in  heaven."  After 
this  sentence,  bis  confinement  was  rendered  mors 
rigorous  and  severe,  and  he  was  deprived  of  that  at- 
tendance and  those  conveniences  which  he  had  been 
permitted  to  enjoy.  In  the  same  year  the  convo- 
cation ordered  his  *'  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, &c."  to  be  burnt,  in  company  with  the  En- 
glish Bible  and  Common  Prayer-book.  But  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him  being  considered  to  be 
void  in  law,  since  tne  pope's  authority  was  not  then 
re-established  in  England,  a  new  commission  was 
sent  from  Rome,  in  the  year  1555,  to  try  him  for 
blasphemy,  perjury,  incontinency,  and  heresy. 
When  the  commissioners  met  at  St.  Mary's  church, 
and  the  archbishop  was  brought  before  them,  he 
paid  all  due  respect  to  the  representatives  of  the 
queen,  but  steadily  refused  to  show  any  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pope.  At  this  meeting  he  defended 
himself  with  great  resolution  and  ability ;  and  was 
afterwards  cited  by  the  pope's  representative  to  ap- 

Eear  at  Rome,  within  eighty  days,  there  to  deliver 
is  vindication  in  person.  This  citation,  it  was 
out  of  his  power  to  comply  with,  being  closely 
confined  within  the  walls  of  his  prison,  but  he 
was,  nevertheless,  declared  contumacious  for  not 
appearing;  and  letters  executory  were  addressed 
by  the  pope  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  Bonner 
and  Thirlby,  bishops  of  London  and  Ely,  to  de- 
grade and  deprive  him.  This  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1556,  with 
every  possible  circumstance  of  indecent  mockery 
and  low  malice,  accompanied  with  the  most  cruel 
and  unchristian  insults  from  the  inhuman  Bonner, 
which  excited  the  resentment  and  condemnation 
even  of  his  fellow-commissioner  Thirlby,  who  melted  . 
into  tears  at  the  afflicting  spectacle.  While  this 
scene  was  transacting,  the  archbishop  delivered  to 
them  a  written  appeal  to  the  next  general  council ; 
after  which  he  was  dressed  in  a  yeoman-beadle's 
gown,  and  a  townsman's  cap,  and  remanded  to  pri- 
son.  Until  this  time  Archbishop  Cranmer  had  ma- 
nifested the  most  uudaunted  courage  and  resolution 
in  suffering  for  what  he  considered  to  be  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  in  showing  himself  superior  to  the 
insulu  and  wicked  malice  of  his  enemies ;  but  the 
near  prospect  of  a  cruel  death,  together  with  a 
change  of  conduct  in  his  persecutors,  deprived  him 
of  his  firmness,  and  aiforoed  them  a  temporary  tri- 
umph over  his  frailty.  From  his  prison  he  was 
removed  to  the  lodgings  of  the  dean  of  Christ- 
church,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  civi- 
lity and  respect,  and  had  the  most  flattering  pro- 
mises made  to  him,  on  the  condition  of  signing  a 
recantation  of  his  former  errors.  By  this  change  of 
treatment,  and  the  weakneu  of  his  natnre,  his  for- 
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titttde  wu  overcome ;  and  be  wms  indaced  to  ugn 
six  difierent  papers,  one  explanatory  of  the  other, 
which  amounted  to  a  complete  condemnation  of  hi« 
former  aeiiUmente  and  conduct,  wherein  he  had  in 
the  least  degree  departed  from  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Catholic  church.  When  the  popish  party  had  ob- 
tained this  triumph  over  the  unfortunate  archbishop, 
they  lost  no  time  in  printing  and  disperaine  his 
recantation,  which  the  queen  was  resolved  should 
not  save  him.  A  warrant  was  accordingly  sent 
down  to  Oxford  for  his  execution,  and  Dr.  Cole, 
provost  of  Eton,  was  privately  instructed  to  prepare 
a  sermon  for  the  occasion.  By  a  refinement  in 
cruelty,  worthy  of  the  hearts  of  the  bigoted  Mary 
and  her  sanguinary  advisers,  the  archbishop  was 
attempted  to  be  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  his 
intenaed  fate,  until  the  day  when  he  was  to  suffer ; 
but  suspecting  the  treachery  which  they  were  prac- 
tisiilg,  he  prepared  a  genuine  confession  of  his 
faith,  which  he  was  determined  to  read  when  he 
should  be  called  upon  publicly  to  declare  his  belief 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church.  On  the 
2I«t  of  March,  the  day  appointed  for  his  martyrdom, 
he  was  brought  to  St.  Biary's  church,  and  placed  on 
a  scaffold  opposite  to  the  pulpit,  that  he  might  be 
seen  and  heard  by  the  assembled  crowd.  Dr.  Cole 
then  commenced  his  harangue,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  show  the  expediency  of  Cranmer's  suf- 
fering, notwithstanding  his  recantation,  and  ma^i- 
fied  his  conversion  aa  the  effect  of  the  immediate 
liand  of  God ;  exhorting  him  at  the  same  time  to 
take  courase  against  the  terrors  of  death,  giving 
him  great  hopes  of  heaven,  and  assuring  him  that 
dirges  and  masses  should  be  said  for  his  soul  in  all 
the  churches  of  Oxford.  While  this  sermon  was 
delivering,  the  archbishop  discovered  much  emotion 
and  distress;  but  when,  at  the  conclusion.  Dr.  Cole 
called  upon  him  to  make  an  open  declaration  of  his 
thith ;  to  the  no  small  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  papists,  he  renounced  his  recantation ; 
avowed  his  sincere  and  deep  repentance,  for  bavins 
subscribed  to  doctrines,  which  his  judgment  and 
conscience  condemned,  and  his  resolution  that  the 
hand  which  had  so  offended  should  be  burnt  before 
the  rest  of  his  body ;  and  concluded  by  openly  ab- 
juring the  i>ope  as  Christ's  enemy,  and  antichrist, 
and  professing  his  entire  adherence  to  those  prin- 
dples  of  the  reformation  for  which  he  was  a  sufferer. 
This  unexpected  declaration  filled  the  catholics 
with  rage  and  madness ;  and  when  he  would  have 
▼indicated  himself  against  the  clamorous  charges  of 
hypocrisy  and  fal8«>hood  which  they  vociferated,  he 
was  with  fury  pulled  down  from  the  scaffold,  and 
hurried  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  his  fortitude 
and  piety  carried  him  with  admirable  composure 
through  the  trying  scene.  After  he  was  bound  to 
the  stake,  and  the  fire  was  kindled,  he  stretched  out 
his  rieht  hand  into  the  flame,  whence  he  never  re- 
moved it  but  once,  to  wipe  his  face,  until  it  was 
consumed,  some  time  before  the  fire  reached  his 
body;  being  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "That  unwor- 
thy hand  !  that  unworthy  hand  !"  At  length,  the 
fire  getting  up,  he  calmly  expired,  repeating  the 
dying  words  of  the  first  Christian  martyr,  "  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit"  Such  was  the  end  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer — ^a  retributory  one,  if  we 
consider  who  was  the  sacrificer  of  Bocher  and 
Paris.  In  the  trying  conflict  which  produced  his 
recantation,  he  is  greafly  the  object  of  pity ;  and 
sinks    mubh   lower  in  our   admiration   than   his 


heroic  fellow-sufferers,  Ridley  and  ] 
no  promises  nor  threatenings  gooU 
ment  seduce  from  their  inflexible  i 
to  seal  the  testimony  of  truth  with  their  blood. 
Yet,  in  many  respects,  Cranmer  was  a  great  and  a 
good  man,  and  will  bear  an  advantageoos  oompasi- 
son  with  Luther,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  ptup*- 
gated  the  reformed  religion.  He  p^isaeaaed  a  ot^ 
siderable  share  of  learning,  particnlarlj  snch  as 
more  immediately  related  to  his  profeaaion.  His 
talents  were  solid  and  useful,  ratjier  than  brilUant; 
whence  his  writings,  which  were  entirely  < 
to  the  controversies  of  the  timesi,  are 


and  nervous  than  they  are  elegant  and  peliah«dL  Ai 
a  preacher,  he  was  plain,  practical,  and  impnaant. 
To  men  of  learning,  not  only  among  hia  own  t 
trymen  but  in  foreign  nations,  he  waa  a  | 
patron  and  friend,  and  maintained  an  iotin 
constant  correspondence  with  most  oi  the  distin- 
guished scholars  in  Europe.  He  was  a  great  eean^ 
mist  of  hia  time,  commonly  riaing  at  five  o'dock, 
and  continuing  in  his  atuciy  till  nine ;  and  ailetw 
wards  regularly  obaerving  the  hours  wbicb  ke  As- 
voted  to  busineaa,  converaation,  or  amneeneaii 
Hia  temper  waa  mild  and  cheerful;  his  soaaBCB 
pleaaing  and  amiable,  both  in  public  life  and  in  hia 
family ;  and  hia  hoapitality  anid  beneficence  aohle 
and  extensive,  often  beyond  the  ample  meaaa  which 
he  enjoyed.  Besides  the  treatises  which  have  ak> 
ready  been  incidentally  noticed,  he  puibliabed,  and 
left  behind  him  in  manuscript,  several  works,  whkh 
are  particularly  enumerated  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  from  which,  with  other  antkoriiie%  the 
preceding  narrative  is  drawn. 

CRANTOR,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  poet»  wn 
bom  at  Solos  in  Cilicia,  about  300  yean  befian 
Christ.  After  acquiring  honourable  notice  in  hia 
native  country,  he  went  to  Athena,  where  be  be- 
came  a  disciple  of  Xenocrates,  and  afterwards  of 
Polemo.  Crantor  adhered  to  the  Platonic  system, 
of  which  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  pillars,  and 
was  the  first  who  wrote  commentaries  on  the  wwrks 
of  Plato.  He  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients  for  the 
excellence  of  his  moral  writings;  and  both  Ciceis 
and  Plutarch  have  made  use  of  some  of  bis  tkongbla. 
Concerning  his  poems,  we  are  only  inforaasd  that 


he  sealed  them  up  and  deposited  them  in  the  teinala 

dropsy. 


of  Minerva  at  Solos.     He  died  late  in  lifc^ 


CRASH  AW  (Richard),  an  English  poet,  dis- 
tinffuished  for  devotional  enthusiasm,  was  toe  son  «f 
a  clergyman.  He  was  educated  first  at  tbe  Char- 
ter-house, and  afterwards  at  Pembroke-ball  and 
Peter-house,  Cambridge,  of  which  last  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  fellow  in  1637.  He  was  tben  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  and  his  talent  for  poetry, 

academical  Latin 


which  last  he  displayed  in  some 
poems.  En  1644,  being  ejected  from  the  university 
lor  refusing  to  take  the  covenant,  he  retired  to 
France,  where  he  embraced  the  Roman-cathoUe 
religion.  That  he  was  no  immediate  gainer  in 
point  of  interest  by  the  change,  appears  by  the  dis- 
tressed ciircumstances  in  which  he  waa  found,  in 
1646,  by  his  warm  admirer  Cowley,  by  wbom  be 
was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  fng;itive 
queon,  Heurietta  Maria,  who  gave  him  introductory 
letters  to  her  friends  in  Italy.  Through  their  means 
he  was  first  entertained  as  secretary  to  a  cardiaal 


at  Rome,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  eanonry  ia  tbe 
of  Loretto^  where  he  died^  soon  after  bis  in- 


church  ( 
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duction,  about  the  year  1650.«— Posterity  has  not 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  Cowley  and  other  contem- 
poraries, of  the  poetical  excellence  of  Crashaw; 
though,  like  Cowley  himself,  he  possessed  true  ge- 
nius, but  pcirerted  by  bad  models.  A  collection 
of  bis  poems  was  first  published  by  a  friend  during 
his  exile,  in  1646,  and  a  selection  of  the  most  va- 
luable ones  was  printed  in  1 785.  Crashaw  was  the 
Writer  of  the  Latin  epigram  on  the  miracle  at  Cana 
in  Galilee,  ending  with  the  well-known  line, 

"  Lynipha  pudica  Denrn  vidit  et  crubuit:" 
The  modest  water  saw  its  God,  and  blu$h*d. 

This  has  been  often  attributed,  but  improperly,  to 
Dryden. 

CRASSOT  (John),  a  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Paris  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
uras  bom  at  Langres,  some  time  in'the  sixteenth 
century,  and  died  in. (be  college  of  St.  Barbe,  in 
1616.  After  his  death  two  works  of  bis  were  pub- 
lished, of  considerable  merit  for  the  time  when  they 
werewrilten;  one  on  "Logic,"  in  1617,  and  the 
other  on  ''Phybics,"  in  1618.  The  Abbe  MaroUes, 
in  his  Memoirs,  relates  that  Crassot  possessed  very 
long  ears,  which  he  could  erect  and  contract  at 
pleasure. 

CRASS'JS  (Lucius  Licinius),  of  the  illustrious 
Licinian  family,  born  about  B.C.  140,  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  orators  of  his  time.  He  devoted 
himself  to  ihe  business  of  the  forum,  and  made  him- 
self early  conspicuous  by  an  impeachment  of  the  late 
-  consul  Papirius  Carbo.  CrassuaiBamediately  rose 
to  the  highest  reputation ;  yet  suraSiras  his  natural 
modesty,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever  able  to  com- 
mence  a  speech  without  trembling  and  turning  pale. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  defended  the  vestal 
virgin,  Licinia,  accused  of  unchastity,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, though  his  eloquence  on  the  occasion  was 
much  admired.  He  afterwards  aimed  at  popularity 
in  moving  a  law  for  a  Narbonensian  colony,  which 
measure  he  brought  to  effect.  He  likewise  pleaded 
in  favour  of  the  Servilian  laws,  which  was  a  po- 
pular measure.  He  passed  through  the  principal 
offices  of  the  state,  was  tribune  of  the  people,  augur, 
consul  B.C.  95,  and  finally  censor ;  still  continuing 
in  all  these  stations  to  distinguish  himself  as  a 
rmblic  speaker.  When  he  was  censor  he  was  pub- 
licly reproached  by  his  colleague,  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  with  the  extravagance  of  his  conduct  with 
respect  to  a  favourite  fish  (a  murisna),  which  he 
used  to  adorn  with  jewels,  and  for  which,  when  it 
died,  he  put  on  mourning,  and  built  a  tomb.  Cras- 
fus,  in  his  defence,  turned  the  laugh  against  his 
colleague,  by  saying,  "  I  have  indeed  been  guilty 
of  weeping  fur  the  death  of  a  fish ;  whereas  you, 
Domitius,  have  borne  the  loss  of  three  wives  with- 
out a  tear.*'  A  decree  in  which  the  two  censors 
joined  has  been  a  subject  of  speculation.  Some 
schools  of  Roman  rhetoric  had  lately  been  set  up  in 
the  capital,  which  were  frequented  by  several  of  the 
young  men.  These  are  severely  stigmatized  in  the 
censorial  decree,  upon  no  other  apparent  grounds 
than  that  they  took  up  the  time  of  tiie  young  men, 
and  were  an  innovation.  As  this  might  appear 
illiberal,  and  in  Crassus  an  instance  of  jealousy  of 
risinff  competitors,  Cicero,  in  his  piece  on  oratory, 
introduces  Crassus  himself  (one  of  the  pc^rsons  in 
his  dialogue)  as  stating  the  motives  for  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion.  He  attributes  it  to  the  incompe- 
tence of  these  new  instructors,  who,  being  sien- 

•  Uiiv  Bwg.^Nos.  119  &  120. 


derly  furnished  with  the  necessary  erudition,  taught 
their  scholars  indecent  confidence,  rather  than  solid 
eloquence.  He  died  toon  after  bearing  this  office, 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  B.C.  91 ;  and  Cicero  has 
given  a  striking  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  his  death.  In  consequence  of  a  severe 
attack  which  the  Consul  Marcius  Phtlippus  had 
made  upon  the  senate,  Crassus  stood  up  as  its  vin- 
dicator, and  made  a  speech  in  which  he  surpassed 
even  his  usaal  eloouence.  The  consul  was  bighly 
irritated,  and  complained  of  disrespect.  '*  Shall  I," 
said  Crassus,  **  regard  you  as  consul,  when  you  do 
not  regard  me  as  senator  V  And  to  his  threats  of 
silencing  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  If  you  would  silence 
Crassus,  yoi^  must  cut  out  his  tongue;  and  even 
then,  liberty  will  inspire  my  breath  itself  to  resist 
your  tyranny."'  He  |)enisted  in  the  contest,  and 
carried  a  motion  agarast  the  consul ;  but  the  vio- 
lence of  his  agitation  brought  on  a  pain  in  ihe  side, 
and  a  profuse  sweat,  succeeded  by  chilness.  He 
returned  home,  and  was  seized  with  a  pleurisy, 
which  carried  him  off  on  the  seventh  day,  to  the 
great  regret  of  all  good  citizens. 

CRASSUS  (Marcus  Licinius),  a  distinguished 
person  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  repubh'c, 
was  descended  from  a  scnatorian  family,  and  inhe- 
rited from  his  father  a  moderate  property.  He  had 
a  liberal  education,  and  cultivated  oratory  and  the 
studies  of  history  and  philosophy.  On  the  death  of 
one  of  his  brothers,  he  took  into  his  house  the 
widow  and  her  children;  and  he  seems  to  have 
passed  his  youth  free  from  those  stains  of  licentious- 
ness which  began  to  be  so  frequent  among  the  Ro- 
man nobility.  His  father  and  mother  suffered 
under  Marius  and  Cinna,  and  he  himself  saved  his 
life  only  by  making  bis  escape  to  Spain,  where  ho 
was  concealed  by  a  friend  in  a  cave  during  eight 
months.  On  the  death  of  Cinna,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  collected  a  body  of  troops,  with 
which  he  joined  Sylla,  whoQi  he  .served  on  several 
occasions  with  courage  and  fidelity.  Crassus  en  • 
riched  himself  by  olunder  during  the  civil  war,  and 
he  afterwards  made  great  additions  to  his  fortune 
by  purchasing  at  a  low  price,  or  begging,  the  con- 
fiscated estates  of  the  proscribed.  As  his  character 
developed  itself,  an  insatiable  and  sordid  avarice 
appeared  to  be  its  leading  feature ;  and  few  Ro- 
mans of  that  period  seem  so  systematically  to  have 
followed  the  plans  of  pecuniary  profit.  He  acquired 
a  greater  mass  of  wealth  than  any  other  citizen  at 
Rome,  and  at  length  equalled  the  measure  he  himr 
self  appears  to  have  laid  down,  when  he  said,  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  esteemed  rich,  who  could  not 
maintain  an  army  from  his  own  revenues.  As  he 
was  also  ambitious,  he  entertained  strangers  and 
the  poor  liberally,  and  lent  money  to  his  friends 
without  interest,  though  his  rigour  in  requiring 
payment  to  a  day,  ofteq  cancelled  the  obligation. 
lie  was  extremely  polite  and  affable  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  citizens,  and  thus  obtained  an  au- 
thority which  balanced  that  of  Pompey,  and  occa- 
sionally even  surpassed  it  He  was  praetor  B.  C. 
71,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  gladiators  under 
Spartacus;  and  after  several  generals  and  both 
consuls  had  been  defeated,  with  the  signal  disgrace 
of  the  Roman  arms,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand. He  began  by  giving  an  example  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  ancient  Roman  discipline ;  for  one  of 
his  lieutenants  beine  routed,  he  caused  500  of  the 
legionaries,  who  had  fied  in  a  cowardly  manner,  to 
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o«  (leciuiated.  He  then  inarched  against  Spartacus, 
and,  after  sume  variety  of  fortvne,  eave  him  a  com- 

fiiete  defeat,  in  which  the  brave  gladiator  lost  his 
ife.     In  the  next  year  Crassuj  and  Pompe^  were 
jointly  raised  to  the  consulship,  bat  they  were  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  each  refused  to  be  the  first  to  dis- 
band his  troops.    At  length  they  were  in  appearance 
reconciled,  and  disarmed  by  mutual  consent.  Crassus, 
at  the  same  time,  gave  a  sumptuous  entertainment 
to  the  Roman  people  at  ten  thousand  tables,  and 
he  bestowed  upon  each  man  a  largess  of  corn  equal 
to  three  months'  consumption  of  his  family.     He 
was  afterwards  censor,  but  he  exercised  this  formi- 
dable office  in  a  harmless  way,  su  as  to  give  no 
offence  to  individual^.     In  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy Crassus  incurred  some  suspicion,  and  was 
actually  accused  by  one  of  the  conspirators,   but 
was  acquitted  by  the  senate.     When  Caesar  went 
10   his  government  in  Spain,   deeply  involved  in 
debt,  Crassus  was  his  security  for  a  large  sum.    On 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  Pompev  and  Crassus 
again  at  variance,  but  he  convinced  them  that  it 
was  the  mutual  interest  of  all  three  to  come  to  an 
agreement;  and  this   was  the   foundation   of  th« 
first  triumvirate,  as  it  is  called,  which  established 
an  influence  paramount  to  all  the  powers  of  the  old 
constitution.  Crassus  seems  to  have  acted  an  under- 
part  in  ihis  confederacy;  however,  he  retained  con- 
sequence enough  to  be  made  a  second  time  consul 
with  Pompe^,   B.C.  55.     In  the  distribution  of 
provinces,  Syria  fell  to   his  lot,    a  circumstance 
which  gave  him  great  joy,  as  opening  the  way  to  the 
plunder  of  the  rich  eastern   provinces.      By   the 
Trebonian  law,  he  was,  as  well  as  his  colleague, 
empowered  to  hold  his  province  for  five  years,  and 
to  make  war  or  peace  according  to  his  judgment 
He  declared  his  intention  of  eufraging  in  hostili- 
ties  with  the  Parthians;  but  accustomed  as  the 
Utter  weiic  to  unjust  wars,  this  breach  of  faith  was 
displeasing  to  many;  and  Ateius  Capito,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  would  have  arrested  the  consul,  had 
he  not  been  rescued  by  eight  others.     Ateius,  how- 
ever, planted  himself  at  the  gate  through  which 
Crassus  was  to  proceed ;  and  putting  fire  into  a 
censer,  he  spriukled  incense  upon  it  as  the  consul 
passed,  and,  with  horrid  invocations,  devoted  his 
head  to  the  iut'crnal  deities.     Crassus  proceeded  to 
Syria;    aud  being  informed  that   large  treasures 
were   lodged   iu  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,   which 
Pompcy  had  spared,  he  marched  thither,  and  seized 
them.     He  then  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  en- 
tered as  an  iuvader  into  the  Parthian  territories. 
Mesopotamia,  which  was  almost  unguarded,  soon 
fell  into  his  hands.      He  put  garrisons  into  the 
principal  cities,  and  in  the  autumn  recrossed  the 
Euphrates,   and   took   up   his  winter-quarters  in 
Syria.     There  he  employed  himself  in  plundering 
the  temples,  and  raising  money  by  every  kind  of 
extortion,  while  he  suffered  his  soldiers  to  neglect 
discipline,  aud  indulge  themselves  in  licentious- 
uess.     He  was  joined  in  Syria  by  his  son,  Publius, 
a  gallant  youth,  who  had  obtained  much  reputation 
as  a  lieutenant  under  Caesar  in   Gaul,  and  who 
brought  from  that  commander's  army  1000  horse. 
Orodes,  then  king  of  Parthia,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Crassus  in  Syria,  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  his 
violation  of  the  traaty,  and  to  require  him  to  with- 
draw his  garrisons.     The  Roman  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  reply,  "  that  he  should  have  his  answer  at 
Beleueia."    Orodes,  in  the  mean  time,  was  raising 


a  large  force,  which  he  divided  'into  two 
With  one  of  tliese  he  marched  in  pertoD  to  thm 
frontiers  of  Armenia,  to  overawe  the  iing,  who  w«a 
a  friend  to  the  Romans;  the  other  he  aenft  into 
Mesopotamia,  under  his  great  g«ner«l 
who  soon  recovered  most  of  the  cities  wbichCr 
had  taken.  The  ablest  and  most  considerate  of  th« 
officers  under  Crassus  dissuaded  him  from  oay  fifr- 
ther  attempts  for  the  present ;  but  the  arrival  of 
Artabazus,  the  Armenian  king,  encourafped  him  to 
persevere,  though  he  would  not  comply  witk  his 
advice  to  march  over  the  mountains  of  AnB.ciiia, 
rather  than  through  the  plains  of  MesopoCasBia. 
Crassus,  with  above  40,000  men,  again  croased  the 
Euphrates,  and  advanced  to  the  enemy's  coaotry. 
His  lieutenant,  Cassius  (afterwards  the  conspirator 
against  Ca>sar),  advised  him  to  keep  close  to  the 
bank  of  the  river ;  but  Abgarus,  king  of  Edi  lei, 
who  joined  the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  betiayinf 
them,  by  artful  representations  persuaded  him  to 
take  an  inland  course.  He  led  the  army  over 
barren  plains,  where  they  endured  extreme  hard- 
ships from  thirst  and  fatigue,  till  at  length  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  Parthian  host  Crassas.  draw- 
ing up  his  legions  in  a  hollow  square,  adyanccd 
inconsiderately,  till  he  was  suddenly  attacked  on 
all  sides  by  the  cavalry  and  archers  of  the  enemy, 
the  latter  of  whom  terribly  gaUed  the  close  Romsa 
ranks  with  their  arrows,  which  came  with  a  fcrce 
that  no  armour  could  resist.  To  disperse  them, 
young  Crassus  was  sent  with  a  considerable  de- 
tachment. ThaAarthians,  according  to  their  man- 
ner of  fighting,  wroVe  and  fled ;  and  hurried  on  by 
martial  ardour,  Crassus  pursued  till  he  vras  got  to 
a  distance  from  the  main  body,  when  the  enemy 
rallied,  and,  surrounding  the  Romans,  threw  ia 
such  showers  of  arrows,  that  the  rround  was  eo- 
vered  with  the  slain  and  wounded.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, after  exerting  every  effort  of  TaIour» 
the  young  commander  took  possession  of  •  rising 
ground  with  the  remains  of  his  detachment.  TheT 
were  again  invested ;  and  Crassus,  nietced  throogh 
the  arm  with  an  arrow,  orderea  his  armonr- 
bearer  to  dispatch  him.  Others  followed  the  exam- 
ple ;  and  of  the  whole  body  only  a  small  number  re- 
mained to  be  made  prisoners.  The  head  of  yooi^ 
Crassus  was  cut  off,  stuck  upon  a  spear,  and  sbowa 
to  his  father.  The  unhappy  chief;  with  desnair  ia 
his  heart,  assumed  a  show  of  Roman  fortitnae,  and 
encouraged  his  men  bravely  to  resist  a  new  attack, 
which  continued  till  night,  when  the  Romans,  leav- 
ing all  their  wounded  to  a  merciless  foe,  made  a  re- 
treat, and  reached  the  city  of  Carrhv.  Snrenas  in- 
vested the  place  with  his  whole  force,  and  Crasaus 
determined  to  seek  a  safer  asylum.  Trosting  to  a 
treacherous  guide,  he  was  led  into  morasses,  whers 
he  was  unable  to  advance  far  before  the  Partbiaas 
overtook  him.  He  at  length  gained  a  hill,  whers 
his  men  kept  the  fbe  at  a  distance,  and  showed  m 
determined  a  countenance,  that  Surenas  tbonght  it 
safer  to  employ  artifice  than  force.  Pretending  to 
be  desirous  of  a  treaty,  he  proposed  an  interview 
with  Crassus,  and  the  Roman  commander,  thoogh 
little  doubting  of  a  treacherous  intention,  was  com- 
pelled by  the  instances  and  even  mensices  of  his  men 
to  accept  the  invitation.  Accompapied  by  two  of 
his  principal  officers,  Octavius  and  Petronins,  and 
a  few  legionaries,  ho  descended  the  hilL  He  was 
soon  met  by  Surenas  and  his  party  on  horseback; 
who,  affecting  to  be  shocked  at  seeing  the  Roman 
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general  on  foot,  ordeird  a  horse  to  be  brought  him 
with  rich  caparisons,  which  he  presented  to  Crassus 
in  the  name  of  his  king.  *'But,"  said  he,  "the 
articles  of  peace  must  be  signed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  for  you  Romans  are  apt  to  forget  your 
agreements.*'  Some  of  the  Parthians  then  lifted 
Crassus  into  the  saddle,  and  began  indecently  to 
whip  on  the  horse.  Octavius  and  Petronius  then 
seized  the  bridle,  and  the  few  Romans  presently  ga- 
thered round  their  general,  and  stopped  him.  The 
Parthians  beginning  to  use  violence,  Octavius  drew 
his  sword  and  killed  one  of  the  king's  grooms.  He 
was  immediately  struck  dead  by  another ;  and  in 
the  combat  which  ensued,  Crassus,  with  most  of  his 
attendants,  lost  his  life.  His  head  and  right  band 
were  cut  off,  and  shown  to  his  troops,  some  of  whom 
surrendered.  Others  attempted  to  escape,  but  of 
these  the  greater  part  were  cut  off  by  the  Arabs. 
Of  the  whole  Roman  army,  it  was  computed,  that 
20,(XX)  were  killed  in  this  expedition,  and  10,000 
taken  prisoners,  with  the  loss  uf  all  the  standards 
of  the  legions  :  and  the  ignominy  affected  the  Ro- 
man people  more  than  auy  event  which  had  hap- 
pened for  centuries.  This  disaster,  which  was  en- 
tirely caused  by  the  criminal  avarice^  and  want  of 
conduct  of  Crassus,  is  dated  B.C.  53,  when  he  had 
passed  his  sixtieth  year. 

CKASSUS  (Marcklli's),  a  native  of  Palermo, 
in  the  sev«Dteeath  century,  was  a  monk  of  the  Do- 
minican order  of  preaching  friars.  He  taught  the- 
ology and  philosophy  with  very  high  reputation,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  celebrated  for  his  knowledge 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  canon  law.  His 
publications  were,  *'  Kxamen  ad  Audieatiam  Con- 
fessionis  Exponendorum,  &c./'  and  some  theological 
pieces,  in  the  Italian  language. 

CRASSUS,  orCRASSO,  called  also  Paduanus, 
from  the  university  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self, was  a  Franciscan  monk,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, originaUy  from  Barletta,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kaples.  He  was  admired  for  his  eloquence  as  a 
preacher,  and  the  learning  and  abilities  which  he 
discovered  in  different  publications:  among  which 
-were,  "The  Consistency  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles," 
taken  from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  other 
doctors  of  the  church ;  **  De  Republica  Eoclesias- 
tica ;"  "  Enchiridion  Ecclesiasticum." 

CR  ATERUS,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  who 
Tendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  literary  fame, 
as  well  as  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  and  wrote  the 
history  af  Alexander's  life.  After  Alexander's  death 
he  subdued  Greece  with  Antipater,  and  passed  with 
his  colleague  into  Asia,  where  he  was  killed  in  a 
battle  against  Eumenes,  B.C.  321.  He  had  re- 
ceived (or  his  share  of  Alexander's  kingdoms,  Greece 
and  Epirus. 

CRATES,  a  cynic  philosopher,  and,  next  to  its 
founder,  the  most  celebrated  professor  of  that  sect, 
flourished  about  the  113th  Olympiad,  or  nearly  300 
years  B.C.  He  was  born  at  Thebes  in  Bceotia, 
where  he  early  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy,  under  the  instructions  of  Bryso,  an  Achasan 
philosopher,  who  has  been  reckoned  among  the 
Cynics,  So  zealous  was  he  in  abstracting  himself 
from  all  concerns  that  might  impede  him  in  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  that  he  is  reported  to  have  distri- 
buted a  large  estate  of  which  he  was  the  possessor, 
among  the  poorer  citizens,  that  his  mind  might  not 
be  amcted  by  those  passions  which  are  fostered  by 
irtilth.     The  relations  which  are  given  by  different 


writers,  vary  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
disposed  of  his  property,  but  concur  with  respect  to 
the  fact  of  his  reducing  himself  to  a  state  of  volun- 
tary poverty.  From  his  native  city  be  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  Dio- 
genes, whom  be  imitated  in  his  most  striking  tingu- 
lanties.  By  his  virtues,  however,  and  by  a  temper 
less  gloomy  and  morose  than  that  of  his  master,  he 
obtained  considerable  influence  among  the  Athenian 
citizens ;  which  he  employed  in  correcting  the  pub- 
lic luxuries  and  vices,  and  as  a  friendly  monitor 
and  adviser  in  private  circles,  to  which  he  was  a 
welcome  visitant.  The  respect  in  which  he  was 
held,  inspired  Hipparchia,  a  voung  lady  of  a  good 
family,  who  was  rich,  and  had  many  suitors,  with 
an  unconquerable  passion  for  our  philosopher.  No 
remonstrances  from  her  friends,  nor  even  the  re- 
presentations which  Crates  himself  frankly  and  dis- 
interestedly made  to  her,  of  the  inconveniences  and 
hardships  which  attended  his  manner  of  life,  could 
induce  her  to  alter  her  mind.  He  accordingly 
married  her ;  and  she  deserves  to  have  her  name 
mentioned  among  the  cynic  philosophers,  for  tho 
strictness  with  which  she  conformed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  sect.  Of  the  many  sayings  attributed  to 
Crates  by  his  different  biographers,  we  shall  select  a 
few,  which  are  characteristic  of  his  opinions  and 
temper.  •Throwing  money  into  the  sea,  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  Perish,  fatal  riches  !  I  thus  make  away 
with  you,  for  fear  that  you  should  make  away  with 
me."  *'  We  ought  not  to  accept  of  presents  from 
all  persons  indiscriminately,  for  virtue  ought  not  to 
be  maintained  by  vice."  W'hen  asked  of  what  use 
philosophy  was  to  him  ?  "  To  teach  me,"  he  replied, 
"to  be  contented  with  a  vegetable  diet,.and  to  live 
exempt  from  care  and  trouble."  When  asked  by  a 
rich  miser  what  he  should  get  by  turning  philoso- 
pher ?  *'  You  will  learn,"  said  he,  "  to  open  your 
purse  easily,  and  give  readily,  and  not,  as  you  do 
now  irresolutely,  hesitating,  and  trembling,  as  if 
you  had  the  palsy."  When  Alexander,  whose  curi- 
osity led  him  to  visit  this  Cynic,  asked  him  whether 
he  did  not  wish  that  his  country  should  be  restored  f 
"To  what  purpose  should  I  indulge  such  a  wish  ?" 
said  he,  "  another  Alexander  would  most  probably 
again  destroy  it."  "  Contempt  of  glory,  and  hones't 
poverty,  arc  to  me  my  country ;  and  those  enjoy- 
ments set  fortune  at  defiance."  Receiving  once  a 
blow  from  one  Nicodromus,  of  which  the  marks 
were  visible  on  his  forehead,  ihe  only  revenge  which 
he  took  was  that  of  pasting  a  piece  of  paper  under 
them,  on  which  was  written,  "  Nicodromus  did  this." 
Some  of  his  letters  are  to  be  found  in  the  '*  Epis- 
tolsB  Cynicic,"  printed  at  the  Sorbonne,  without  a 
date,  and  a  scarce  book. 

CRATES^  the  son  of  Antigenes,  an  Athenian, 
or  rather  Thracian,  by  birth,  was  an  academic  philo- 
sopher, who  flourished  about  270  years  B.C.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Polemo,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  chair  of  the  Academy.  Crates  had  for  disciples 
several  eminent  characters;  among  whom  were 
Arcesilaus,  the  founder  of  the  second  or  middle 
Academv,  Bion  of  Boristhenes,  Theodorus,  &c. 

CRATESIPOLIS,  a  queen  of  Sicyon,  who  se- 
verely punished  some  of  her  subjects,  who  had  re- 
volted at  the  death  of  Alexander,  her  husband,  &c. 

CRATEVAS,  a  Greek  botanist,  in  the  time  of 
Mithridates,  mentioned  by  Linnnus,  who  has  giveu 
to  a  plant  the  name  of  Cratseva  in  honquf  of  him 

CRATINUS,  a  poet  of  the  ancient  Greek  corned), 
40  2 
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was  an  Atheniao,  and  flourished  from  the  time  of 
Pindar  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  is  recorded 
to  have  composed  twenty-one  pieces,  and  to  have 
been  nine  times  victor.  Qnintilian  enumerates  him 
among  the  principal  of  the  comic  poets,  whose  works 
he  recommends  as  useful  in  forming  an  orator.  He 
«iied,  according  to  Aristophanes,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Lacedemonians,  B.C. 
431,  when  he  was  nearly  100  years  of  age. 

CRATIPPUS,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  pro- 
nounced by  Cicero  to  be  the  most  excelleot  of  that 
pchool  whom  he  had  ever  heard,  was  born  at  Mitv- 
lenc,  where  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  teach- 
ing philosophy,  and  subsequently  at  Athens*  Cicero 
sent  his  son  to  study  under  him,  and  showed  the 
sense  which  he  entertained  of  his  merits,  by  nre- 
vailing  on  Cassar  to  present  him  with  the  freedom 
of  Rome,  and  by  engaging  the  court  of  Areopagus 
to  pass  a  decree  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Cra- 
tippus  to  continue  at  Athens.  Besides  Cicero, 
Pompey  and  Brutus  were  in  the  number  of  his 
friends  and  admirers,  and  the  latter  was  an  atten- 
dant on  our  philosopher's  lectures,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  making  preparations  for  the  war  against 
Marc  Antony.  Cralippus  was  the  author  of  some 
treatises  concerning  divination,  which,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge  of  their  doctrino  from  the  remarks 
and  reasonings  of  Cicero,  in  his  books  on.  the  same 
subject,  were  hypothetical  and  fanciful,  rather  than 
argumentative  and  philosophical. 

CRATO  (John),  surnamed  de  Crafflheinif  an 
eminent  German  physician,  was  born  in  1519  at 
Brcslau.  Hh  was  sent  to  study  theology  at  Wit- 
temberg,  and  was  five  years  in  the  family  of  Luther; 
and  it  was  chiefly  from  his  notes  of  the  conversa^ 
tion  of  that  reformer  that  the  volume  of  "  Luther's 
Table  Talk  "  was  compiled.  Not  finding  himself 
disposed  to  become  a  divine,  he  engaged  in  the 
study  of  physic,  and  nent  to  Leipsic,  where  he  con- 
tracted an  intimate  friendship  with  Joachim  Came- 
rarius,  which  continued  through  their  lives.  He 
next  visited  Verona,  and  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  celebrated  Montanus.  Returning  to  Germany, 
he  firft  practised  physic  at  Augsburg,  and  then  re- 
moved to  his  native  city,  where  he  married.  His 
reputation  caused  him  to  be  recommended  to  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  who  made  him  his  counsel- 
lor and  first  physician.  At  his  death,  in  1564, 
Crato  would  have  retired  ;  but  he  was  retained  in 
the  same  station  by  Maximilian  II.,  and  Rodolph  II. 
He  remained  firm  in  the  Protestant  cause,  of  which 
he  was  considered  as  a  pillar,  and  died  at  Breslau 
in  1585,  soon  after  the  loss  of  his  wife.  The  prin- 
cipal works  of  this  physician  are  '*  Lsagoge  Medi- 
cinse;"  **In  Galeni  divinos  libros  Mcthodi  Thera- 
peutical Perioche  Mcthodica;"  "De  Morbo  Gallico 
Commentar,"  and  after  his  death,  Lailrcnce  Schol- 
xius  published  **Consiiia  et  Epist.  MedicinaL  Crato- 
nis,"  in  seven  volumes,  at  di^erent  times.  He  was 
also  a  writer  iu  polite  literature,  and  published  some 
Latin  poems  and  orations. 

CRATYLUS,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who 
lived  in  the  ninety-fourth  olympiad,  or  about  four 
centuries  before  the  Christian  cera.  The  only  cir- 
cumstances that  we  learn  conccrniug  him  are,  that 
he  was  the  disciple  of  Heraclitus,  and,  after  the 
death  of  Socrates,  the  preceptor  of  Plato. 

CRAVETTA  CAimone),  an  eminent  lawyer,  the 
son  of  a  person  of  the  same  profession,  was  born  in 
1504  at  Savjgliano,  in  Piedmont.     He  received  in- 


structions in  jurisprudence  at  Turin  from  Gianaa- 
tonio  Rossi  and  Gianfrancesco  Corti,  and  made  sodi 
proficiency,  that  he  taught  publicly  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  iieceiving  the  title  of  doctor  at  twenty- 
three,  he  was  sent  as  jurist  to  Cuneo,  and  after- 
wards acted  as  an  advocate  at  Turin.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Porporati,  president  of  the  senate ; 
and  the  troubles  of  war  soon  after  breaking  out  in 
Piedmont,  he  was,  for  two  years,  shut  up  in  a  fort- 
ress, without  his  books»  In  1558  he  retired  to  Gre- 
noble, where  he  was  seven  years  professwr  of  law ; 
and  during  that  time  he  printed  at  Lyons  his  "  Con- 
sultations." On  passing  through  Avignon,  he  was 
kept  there  to  fill  the  chair,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Ferret ti ;  but  an  attack  he  made  upon  the  opinioos 
of  his  predecessor,  whose  memory  was  greatly  re- 
spected by  his  scholars,  caused  them  to  give  kia 
such  a  reception,  that  he  quitted  the  place.  He  was 
next  professor  at  Ferrara  for  about  two  years,  when 
the  pestilence  obliged  him  to  retire  to  his  ova 
country.  He  was  invited  to  Pavia  in  1566 ;  whence 
Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  called  him  to 
take  the  professorship  in  his  new  university  of  Moo- 
dovi.  When  that  was  transferred  to  Tarin,  Cra- 
vetta  accompanied  it,  and  was  gratified  with  a  sti- 
pend of  1200  crowns.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1569. 
Besides  his  "Consultations,**  and  some  other  pieces, 
he  composed  a  work  on  jurisprudence,  entitled, 
"  Tractatus  de  Antiquitatibus  tempomm,  &c.'* 

CRAWFORD  (Amnb),  an  English  actress  of 
eminence,  was  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary  at 
Bath;  and  having  married  Mr.  Dancer,  a  theatrical 
perfonner,  she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  at  Portsmouth,  and  afterwards  played  at 
York.  In  1758,  she  went  to  Dublin,  where  her  ku». 
band  died,  and  she  not  long  after  became  the  wife 
of  Barry,  then  manager  of  a  theatre  in  that  eity. 
With  him  she  returned  to  England,  and  performed 
at  the  Haymarket,  Drury-lane,  and  Covent-gardcn 
theatres  with  great  applause.  Her  third  husband, 
Mr.  Crawford,  was  a  Dublin  manager ;  and  on  the 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Siddons  at  a  rival  theatre,  Mrs. 
Crawford,  in  pathetic  characters,  succetsfullv  con- 
tested with  her  the  palm  of  excellence,  though  con- 
fessedly inferior  in  the  sublimer  personificatioiis  of 
the  tragic  muse.     She  died  in  ISUl. 

CRAWFORD  (Adair),  an  eminent  natoral 
philosopher  and  medical  writer,  who  was  physician 
to  St.  Thomas's-hospital,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Woolwich,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
other  scientific  associations,  was  bom  in  I J 4%  and 
died  in  1795.  He  was  the  author  of  an  ingcnions 
work,  entitled  "  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
Animal  Heat,'*  which  attracted  great  attention, 
and  was  translated  into  German  and  Italian.  A 
posthumous  tract  of  his,  entitled  **  An  Experi- 
mental Enquiry  into  the  Effect  of  Tonics  and  oCher 
medicinal  Substances  on  the  Cohesion  of  the  Ani- 
mal Fibre,'*  8vo.,  appeared  in  1816. 

CRAWFURD,  or  ORAUFURD  (David),  a 
Scottish  historian,  born  at  Drumsoy,  near  Glasgow, 
in  1665,  was  appointed  historiographer-royal  of 
Scotland  by  Queen  Anne;  and  in  1706  publiihed 
"  Memoirs  of  Scotland  during  the  times  of  the  Foar 
Regents."  This  work  has  gone  through  two  edi- 
tions, and  was  held  in  con&iderable  estimation  until 
Mr.  Laing  published,  from  the  original  manu- 
script, ^^  The  Historic  and  Life  of  King  Jantes 
Sext.**  To  this  manuscript  Crawford  formally  re- 
ferred for  certain  passages  in  his  Memoirs^  aUhouglk 
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it  coutained  nothing  that  could  in  the  least  counte- 
nance them.  His  object  was  to  brighten  the  cha- 
raciers  of  Queen  Mary  and  Bothwell ;  and  to  effect 
that  purpose,  he  carefully  suppressed  all  the  circum- 
stances m  the  quoted  manuscript,  which  told  against 
them;  while  every  vague  assertion  in  Camden, 
Spottiswoode,  Melville,  and  others  was  quoted  in 
the  margin,  as  confirming  the  evidence,  thus  mis- 
represented, of  some  unknown  contemporary.  Pre- 
▼iouslv  to  this  discovery,  his  memoirs  had  been 
quoted  by  Hume  and  Robertson,  and  they  were 
often  brought  forward  by  warm  disputants  in  sup- 
port of  absolute  fictions.  Mr.  Crawfurd  is  said  to 
nave  been  the  author  of  two  plays,  entitled  '*  Court- 
ship k  la  Mode,"  and  "  Love  at  First  Sight."  He 
died  in  1726. 

CRAWFURD  (Quintin),  a  learned  writer,  who 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  resided  many  years 
in  France,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  1819.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Essai  sur  la  Litterature  Fran^."  Paris, 
18J3^  2  vols.  4to. ;  '<  Melanges  d'Hist.  et  de  Litt." 
&c.  1809,  4to. ;  '*  Sketches  of  the  History  of  the 
Hindus,"  1792,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  other  works  in 
French  and  English. 

GRAYER  (Gaspard  db),  an  eminent  Flemish 
painter,  was  born  at  Antwerp  about  1585.  He 
studied  his  art  under  Raphael  Croxis,  but  soon,  by 
his  diligence  and  the  force  of  his  genius,  came  to 
surpass  his  master.  He  distinguished  himself  by  an 
exact  imitation  of  nature,  and,  what  has  not  in  ge- 
neral characterised  the  Flemish  school,  a  selection 
of  its  beautiful  parts ;  by  lively  expression,  warmth 
of  colouring,  and  facility  of  execution.  A  portrait 
of  the  cardinal  infant  Don  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
painted  for  the  king  of  Spain,  was  greatly  admired 
for  its  beauty  and  dignity,  and  obtained  for  him  a 

Sold  chain  and  medal,  and  a  pension.  The  Arch- 
uke  Leopold  honoured  him  with  his  patronage,  and 
employed  him  in  various  works.  Brussels  was  the 
usual  place  of  his  residence;  but  the  numerous 
visits  he  received  there  causing  him  to  lose  much 
time,  he  removed  to  Ghent.  He  was  there  visited 
by  Vandyk,  who,  finding  him  rising  from  bed  with 
one  arm  only  in  the  sleeve  of  his  night-gown, 
paiuted  him  in  that  whimsical  posture.  The  p^reat 
Rubens  is  said  to  have  expressed  an  extraordinary 
esteem  for  him,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  on  viewing 
one  of  his  pictures,  "  Grayer !  Grayer  !  no  pencil 
will  ever  surpass  yours.*'  He  painted  a  great  num- 
ber of  pieces  for  tho  churches  of  Brussels,  Ghent, 
and  other  places  in  the  Low-countries.  The  num- 
ber of  his  altar-pieces  is  reckoned  at  more  than 
150.  There  are,  besides,  some  historical  pictures 
of  his  execution  in  the  town-house  of  Ghent,  and 
various  easel-pieces  in  different  collections.  Only 
two  of  his  works  are  mentioned  as  being  engraved. 
He  died  at  Ghent,  in  1669,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-fonr. 

CREBILLON  (Pbosper  Joltot  db),  an  emi- 
neut  French  writer  of  tragedy,  was  bom  at  Dijon, 
in  1674,  where  his  father  was  chief  register  in  the 
chamber  of  accompts.  He  had  his  first  education 
under  the  Jesuits  in  the  Mazarine-college,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  went  through 
the  usual  course  of  law,  and  was  admitted  advocate. 
He  then  placed  himself  with  a  solicitor,  in  order  to 
gain  practical  knowledge ;  but  business  was  intole- 
rably irksome  to  him,  and  his  great  delight  was  at- 
tendance on  the  public  spectacles.  His  first  com- 
position was  rejected,  but  though  much  mortified, 


he  proceeded  in  his  career,  and  in  1705  produced 
his  *'  Idomenens,"  which  was  acted  with  a  success 
which  encouraged  him  to  persevere.  His  next 
piece  was  *'  Atreus,"  the  great  superiority  of  which 
to  the  former,  proved  the  rapid  advance  of  his  thea- 
trical talents.  The  solicitor,  who  it  seems  had  first 
advised  him  to  trv  his  strength  in  dramatic  writing, 
caused  himself,  though  labouring  under  a  mortal 
disease,  to  be  carried  to  the  first  representation  of 
Atreus;  and  when  it  was  finished,  he  embraced 
Crebillon  with  rapture,  saying,  "  I  die  content— I 
have  made  you  a  poet,  and  I  leave  a  man  to  the 
nation."  Crebillon  fell  in  love  and  married ;  but 
the  match,  together  with  his  poetical  character,  so 
little  pleased  his  father,  that  he  disinherited  him. 
He  afterwards,  however,  restored  his  son  to  his 
birthright;  but  so  little  property  remained  at  his 
death,  that  the  poet  found  himself  left  with  scarcely 
any  resource  but  his  genius.  In  1708  he  produced 
his  "  Electra,"  which  was  highly  successful,  though 
it  has .  since  been  severely  criticised  by  Voltaire, 
who  wrote  his  "  Orestes  "  in  rivalry  of  it.  He  rose 
to  the  summit  of  his  fame  in  1711,  when  his  '*  Rha- 
damistHs  **  appeared,  which  was  acted  thirty  times 
in  the  same  season.  This  tragedy  ranks  among  the 
masterpieces  of  the  French  theatre,  and  displays 
much  strong  delineation  of  character,  with  interest- 
ing situations.  The  flattering  reception  of  his  work 
induced  Crebillon  to  try  his  fortune  at  court,  but 
after  fre<^uenting  the  levies  at  Versailles  for  two 
years,  without  obtaining  notice  or  reward,  he  at 
length  quitted  it  as  a  scene  in  which  he  was  not 
qualified  to  shine.  He  was  even  unable,  during 
tne  most  brilliant  period  of  his  fame,  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  a  society  more  fitted  for  him,  the  French 
Academy.  Pelty  cabals  were  formed  to  exclude 
him;  and  these,  which  were  at  first  instigated  by 
jealousy,  were  rendered  more  inveterate  by  the 
provocation  of  a  satire  he  composed  to  ridicule  their 
chiefs,  though  he  had  the  prudence  not  to  print  it. 
These  disappointments,  joined  to  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  drove  him  to  a  singular  state  of  solitude.  He 
plunged  himself  into  an  obscure  retreat,  where  he 
adopted  a  frugal  and  almost  an  ascetic  mode  of  liv- 
ing, sleeping  little,  and  upon  a  hard  bed,  and 
scarcely  admitting  any  society  but  that  of  domestic 
animals,  with  a  number  of  which  his  apartment  was 
always  crowded.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  of  a 
gloomy  or  sour  disposition ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
character  was  that  of  a  modest,  sincere,  candid,  and 
friendly  man,  easy  to  converse  with,  and  delighted 
with  the  success  even  of  rivals  in  the  same  literary 
walk.  He  continued  to  produce  pieces  for  the 
stage.  His  "Semiramis"  appeared  in  1717,  and 
was  followed  by  "  Pyrrhus  "  and  Xerxes."  These, 
however,  had  neither  the  merit  nor  the  success  of 
Rhadamistus.  A  singular  occupation  of  his  soli- 
tude was  that  of  imagining  subjects  for  romances, 
which  he  composed  in  his  head  without  committing 
to  writing.  A  person  once  entering  his  room  in 
one  of  these  moments,  he  cried  out,  **  Do  not  disturb 
me— I  am  just  going  to  hang  a  knavish  minister, 
and  turn  out  an  incapable  one."  After  a  long 
period  of  obscurity,  the  nation  all  at  onco  seemed 
to  remember  that  such  a  person .  existed.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1731, 
on  which  occasion  be  exhibited  the  novelty  of  re- 
turning his  thanks  in  verse.  He,  besides,  obtained 
favours  from  the  court,  and  the  patronage  of  some 
persons  of  distinction.     Ho  seems,  however,  again 
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to  have  tnnk  into  oblivion,  till  hin  '*  Catiline  "  was 
industriously  brought  forward,  in  1749,  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  said,  of  depressing  the  rising  fame  of  Vol- 
taire. It  completely  failed,  however,  in  this  view, 
nor  did  it  acquire  any  new  laurels  for  the  author. 
The  "Triumvirate,*'  written  when  he  had  passed  his 
eightieth  year,  was  but  just  beard,  and  then  was  with- 
drawn. He  died  in  176t2,  and  the  players  honour- 
ed his  memory  by  a  solemn  service,  to  which  the 
members  of  all  the  academies,  and  other  men  of  let- 
ters, with  many  persons  of  high  rank,  were  invited. 
Grebillou's  character,  as  an  author,  is  strength  and 
vigour,  particularly  in  representing  scenes  of  atro- 
city, and  exciting  terror.  There  are  also  considera- 
ble  grandeur  and  dignity  in  the  sentiments  of  his 
best  pieces ;  bat  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  gloomi- 
uoss  of  colouring  thrown  over  his  pieces,  which  gives 
them  a  general  similarity,  and  renders  them  more 
striking  than  agreeable. 

CllEBILLON  (Claudb  Prosper  Jolyot  dk), 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1707,  was  a  man  of 
letters,  who  obuined  the  place  of  censor-royal. 
His  walk  in  literature  was  novel-writing,  in  a  par- 
ticular species,  of  which  be  acquired  great  fsune. 
For  one  of  them,  which  contained  some  satirical 
allusions  to  events  of  the  time,  he  was  put  into  the 
Bastile.  The  best  known  of  his  productions  is 
"  Les  Egaremens  du  Cocur  et  de  I' Esprit,**  1736, 
in  three  parts.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  copy  the 
titles  of  the  others,  the  last  of  which  dates  as  late  as 
1771.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1777. 

CREECH  (Thomas),  a  person  of  some  emi- 
nence for  his  poetical  translations,  was  born  in  1G59 
at  Blandford  in  DorseUhire.  After  taking  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  in  1683,  he  was  elected  probationer, 
fellow  of  All-Souls-coUege,  Oxford,  having  the  year 
before  printed  his  translation  of  Lucretius,  which 
established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar.  He  also 
translated  several  other  pieces  from  the  ancient 
writers;  as  parts  of  Ovid  and  Virgil;  almost  the 
whole  of  Horace;  the  thirteenth  *'  Satire  of  Juve- 
nal;" "The  Idylls  of  Theocritus;"  "The  Astro- 
nomicon  of  Mauilius  ;'*  and  several  of  Pluurch's 
lives,  with  other  pieces  of  that  author.  He  like- 
wise gave  an  edition  of  Lucretius  in  the  original, 
with  an  interpretation  and  annotations.  He  was 
made  B.D.  in  1696,  and  three  years  afterwards  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertford- 
shire, but  never  took  possession  of  it,  pulling  an 
end  to  his  life  at  Oxford  in  1700.  Various  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  this  action;  but  from  a 
letter  exUnt,  it  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
cold  reception  he  met  with  from  a  fellow-collegian 
on  applying  to  him  for  a  loan  of  some  money,  in 
addition  to  several  he  had  before  been  indulged 
with.  He  was  attached  to  a  lady  in  Oxford,  whom 
he  made  his  executrix,  and  wished  to  have  mar- 
ried; but  the  union  was  opposed  by  her  friends, 
and  this  circumstance  probably  disposed  him  to  the 
melancholy  catastrophe.  Creech's  Lucretius  fails  in 
almost  all  the  splendid  passages  of  the  original,  but 
exhibiU  some  skill  in  versifying  the  argumenUtive 
and  mechanical  parts.  His  other  translations  never 
teem  to  have  been  much  esteemed ;  yet  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton  has  spoken  handsomely  of  parU  of  his  The- 
ocritus and  Horace,  and  particularly  of  his  "  Satire 
of  Juvenal."  As  an  editor  of  Lucretius,  he  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  his  explanations  of  the  epicurean  phi-    »^v..|j  ....  «.^,»..^,,^ 

losophv  ;  but  he  has  been  detected  in  tnis  as  a  con- 1  to  Cirotius,*'  were   "  Two   Books  cooceming  tta 
rfdcrabie  plagiary  of  Gasseudi.  I  one  God,  the  Father ;"  "  A  Treatise  coacerua^ 


CRELL  (Louis  Christian),  a  Gemtui  Pit 
tant  divine  and  philosopher,  wa»  bom  %t  Nwigfiit, 
in  the  principality  of  Cobourg,  in  the  year  167L 
After  having  taken,  at  the  university  of  Leipeic.  lus 
degree  of  M.A.  and  B.D.,  he  was  made  rector  «f 
the  school  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  assestor  of  ibe  fMcwitf 
of  philosophy.  In  1708  he  was  created  profesaor* 
extraordinary  of  philosophy,  and  professor  ia  ordi- 
nary in  1714.  He  died  in  1735,  alter  baviof  been 
four  times  dean  and  twice  vice-chancellor  of  the 
faculty  of  philosophy.  The  greater  part  of  his  works 
consist  of  philological  and  philosophical  diseert*' 
tions  on  dilfcrent  subjects ;  among  which  are  "  De 
Scytala  Laconica ;"  "  De  Providentia  Dei  circa 
Regcs  constitueados ;"  "  De  eo  quod  in  Aoacreoote 
venustum  ac  delicatum  est,  kc."  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  Latin  Poems. 

CRELLIUS  (John),  a  learned  Gcnnan    Pro- 
testant divine,  and  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of 
the  Unitarian  doctrine,  was  bom  near  Kittiogo,  a 
town  in  Franconia,  in  the  year  1590.     He  studied 
at  Nuremberg  and  Altdorf,  and  was  Dominaied, 
about  the  year  1610,  inspector  of  the  vouth  in  ike 
latter  university ;  but  having  conceived  a  dislike  to 
the  Lutheran  system,  he  could  not  conscienttoualy 
accept  of  it ;  and  in  a  modest  petition  asaigncd  ki's 
reasons  for  declining  the  office.     The  reputatsoB 
which  he  had  acquired,  however,  and  the  wi»hee  of 
his  friends,  who  were  urgent  for  his  advanoeokeiit 
in  the  Lutheran  church,  had  placed  him  in  a  situa- 
tion  in  which  he  found  himself  obliged  eitker  to 
violate  his  integrity,  in  order  to  comply  witk  Ikeir 
views  and  inclinations,  or  to  withdraw  to  some  otker 
scene,  and  other  connexions.     In  this  paiofal  pre 
dicament  he  had  the  fortitude  to  make  all  otker 
considerations  yield  to  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  deter- 
mined to  remove  to  Poland,  where  he  had  do  friends, 
but  where  freedom  of  inquiry  was  at  that  time  cnl- 
tivated  with  greater  zeal,  and  with  less  molesta- 
tion, than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.     He  set 
out  from  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1612,  and  arriviafr 
at  Racow,  was  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
Unitarian  church  at  that  place.     He  was  also  pa- 
tronized by  Jacob  Sieniensis,  Palatine  of  Podolia, 
under   whose    encouragement  he    prosecuted    kis 
theological  studies  with  increased  ardour,  kaviag 
resolved  to  devote  him^lf  to  the  profession  of  tke 
ministry. '  In  the  year  1613  he  was  appointed  by 
the  synod  of  Hacow  professor  of  Greek  in  tke  uni- 
versity of  that  place;  and  in  1615  commenced  tke 
office  of  a  public  preacher  with  great  acceptability. 
In  1616  he  was  nominated  rector  of  tke  university; 
which  post  he  filled  for  five  years.     At  tke  expira- 
tion ot    that   period    be   resumed  kis  ministerial 
functions,  and  was  fixed  upon  as  one  of  tke  stated 
pastors  of  the  church  at  Racow.     About  tkis  tine 
be  first  appeared  in  the  field  of  theological  contro- 
versy, in  opposition  to  the  celebrated  Grotins,  wke 
had  attacked  the  principles  of  Fanstus  Socinns  oa 
the  subject  of  the  satisfaction  of  ChrisL     The  learn- 
ing, abilities,  and  c-atidour,  which  he  displayed  in 
that  contest,  secured  him  the  applause  of  those  par- 
ties whose  opinions  were  most  dissonant  from  kis 
own ;  and  drew  such  commendations  from  Grotios 
himself,  that  some  xealots   were  led  to  insinoaie 
that  his  orthodox  faith  had  been   shaken  by  tke 
arguments  of  his  adversary.     The  most  important 
among  his  controversial  works,  besides  kis  '*  / 
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God  and  his  Attrtbutei ;"  "  A  Treatise  concerning 
the  Holy  Spirit;"  and  "A  Defence  of  Religious 
Liberty."  He  wrote  likewise  different  treatises  in 
"  Ethiis,"  **  Sermons/'  and  other  pieces  of  a  moral 
and  religious  kind.  He  wrote  likewise  expositions 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  New  Testament  wri- 
tings, which  form  nearly  one  half  of  the  four  vo- 
lumes  folio,  which  this  author's  works  fill  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum.  CrcUius  died  in 
1633. 

CREMONINI  (CiKSAB),  a  celebrated  Italian 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Cento  in  the  Modenese, 
in  the  year  1550,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1630. 
For  seventeen  years  he  taught  philosophy  at  Fer- 
raxa ;  and  for  forty  years  afterwards  in  the  univer- 
sity  of  Padna,  where  he  was  at  first  the  colleague, 
and  upon  his  death  the  successor,  of  the  famous 
PicGolomini.  So  high  was  his  reputation,  that  his 
decisions  were  considered  as  little  less  than  oracular; 
and  princes  and  kings  were  eager  to  obtain  his 
portrait  But  if  we  may  judge  from  the  writings 
which  he  has  left,  the  literary  fashion  of  the  times 
mutt  have  had  considerable  influence  in  establish- 
ing that  reputation.  Bayle  informs  us  that  his 
printed  books  did  not  sell  well;  and  they  donotafford 
evidence  of  any  superior  claims  to  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, or  taste.  Among  other  workf  he  published 
••  Aminta  e  Clori,  Favola  Silveitre,"  •*  De  Physico 
Auditu ;"  "  11  Nascimento  di  Venetia  ;*'  **  De  Cal- 
liflo  Innato ;*'  "De  Sensibus  ct  Facultate  Appe- 
tiva,"  lft44 ;  "  De  Coelo ;"  "  De  Semini."  &c. 

CRENIUS  (Thomas),  a  German  philologicst  of 
great  industry  and  ability,  bom  at  tirandeuburgh 
in  1648,  supported  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his 
talents,  and  by  the  instruction  of  youth  at  Gisesen, 
Zell,  and  other  places,  but  at  Icugth  settled  at 
Leyden.  Of  his  numerous  writings  the  best  are 
"D^  Philologia  ;*' **  Do  Eruditione  comparanda ;" 
and '*  Consilia  et  Methodi  Studiorum  optime  insti- 
tnendomm."  His  death  took  place  at  Leyden  in 
the  year  1728. 

CREON  (in  cUissical  fable),  king  of  Corinth. 
He  promised  his  daughter  Glauce  to  Jason,  who 
repudiated  Medea.  To  revenge  the  success  of  her 
rival,  Medea  sent  her  for  a  present,  a  gown  co- 
vered with  poison.  Glauce  put  it  on,  and  was 
aeixed  with  sudden  pains.  Her  body  took  fire,  and 
she  expired  in  the  greatest  torments.  The  house 
was  also  consumed  by  the  fire,  and  Creon  and  his 
family  shared  Glance's  fate.— A  son  of  Menoetius, 
father  of  Jocasta,  the  wife  and  mother  of  CBdipus. 
At  the  death,  of  Laius,  who  married  Jocasta,  Creon 
ascended  the  vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  As  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Sphinx  were  intolerable,  Creon  offered 
his  crown  and  daughter  in  marriage  to  him  who 
could  explain  the  enigmas  which  the  monster  pro- 
posed. CEdipuB  was  happy  in  his  explanations, 
and  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  married 
Jocasta  without  knowing  that  she  was  his  mother, 
and  by  her  he  had  two  sons,  Polynic^s  and  Eteo- 
cles.  These  two  sons  mutually  agreed,  after  their 
father's  death,  to  reign  in  the  kingdom  each  alter- 
nately. Eteocles  first  ascended  the  throne  by  right 
of  seniority;  but  when  he  was  once  in  power,  he~ 
refused  to  resign  at  the  appointed  time,  and  his 
brother  led  against  him  an  army  of  Argives  to  sup- 
port his  right  The  war  was  decided  by  single 
combat  between  the  two  brothers.  They  both  killed 
one  another,  and  Creon  ascended  the  throne,  till 
Leodamas,  the  wn  of  Eteocles,  should  be  of  sufficient 


age  to  assume  the  reigns  of  government.  In  his 
regal  capacity,  Creon  commanded  that  the  Argives, 
and  more  particularly  Polynices,  who  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  bloodshed,  should  remain  un buried.  If 
this  was  in  any  manner  disobeyed,  the  offenders 
were  to  be  buried  alive.  Antigone,  the  sister  of 
Polynices,  transgressed,  and  was  accordingly  pu- 
nished. Hnmon,  the  son  of  Creon,  who  was  pifs- 
sionately  fond  of  Antigone,  killed  himself  on  her 
grave,  when  his  father  refused  to  grant  her  pardon. 
Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by  Theseus,  who  ha«l 
made  war  against  him  at  the  request  of  Adrastus, 
because  he  refused  burial  to  the  Argives. 

CREOPHILUS,  aSamian,  who  hospitably  en- 
tertained  Homer,  from  whom  he  received  a  poem 
in  return.  Some  say  that  he  was  that  poet's 
master,  &c.— -An  historian. 

CREQUI  (FitANcrs,  marquis  of),  marshal  of 
France,  a  distinguished  commander,  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  1655,  general  of  the  galleys 
in  1661,  and  marshal  in  1668.  In  the  German  war, 
being  at  the  bead  of  a  small  army,  he  was  defeated 
at  Consarbruck,  in  1675,  by  a  superior  German 
army  then  besieging  Treves,  and  with  difiUculty 
escaped  with  only  three  attendants.  Through  nu- 
merous  perils  he  threw  himself  into  Treves,  which 
he  defended  with  great  valour,  till  the  garrison  mu- 
tinied, and  one  ot'the  captains  signed  a  capitulation 
without  his  knowledge.  He  refused  to  be  compre- 
hended in  it,  and  was  made  prisoner  of  war.  He 
afterwards  made  his  escape,  and  commanded  in  the 
campaigns  of  1677  and  1678.  In  these,  with  great 
skill  and  vigibnce,  he  foiled  all  the  attempts  of 
Duke  Charles  V.  of  Lorraine  to  enter  into  that 
province,  beat  him  in  some  actions,  took  Friburg 
and  the  fort  of  Kehl,  and  burned  the  bridge  of 
Strasburg.  He  took  Luxemburg  in  1684,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1687.  Voltaire  characterizes  him  as  a 
man  of  bold  enterprise,  capable  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  the  rashest  undertakings,  equally  dangerous  to 
bis  country  and  the  enemv. 

CUESCEMBINI  (John-Makt,  or  Mario),  the 
son  of  a  lawyer  at  Macerata,  was  born  in  that  city 
in  1663.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'-coUege, 
afid  beinff  destined  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  was 
made  a  doctor  in  that  faculty  in  1679.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Rome,  where  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween the  studies  of  jurisprudence  and  of  letters, 
and  employed  himself  in  the  institution  of  a  new 
academy  under  the  name  of  Arcadia.  The  Aca- 
demy was  instituted  in  1690,  and  Crescembini, 
under  the  name  of  Alfenheo  Cario^  was  made  its 
director,  a  post  which  he  orcupied  thirty-eight 
years.  Its  success  was  extraordinary  :  more  than 
lorty  of  the  principal  towns  of  Italy  chose  to  asso- 
ciate their  academies  to  ihat  of  the  Arcadiy  and  to 
receive  laws  and  statutes  from  it.  A  great  refor- 
mation in  taste  is  said  to  have  been  the  conse- 
quence,  with  the  banishment  of  much  of  that 
affectation  and  tinsel  which  before  had  infected 
the  Italian  poetry.  Crescembini,  whom  his  lite- 
rary occupations  had  diverted  from  legal  pur- 
suits, embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and 
was  presented  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  in  1705  to 
the  canonry  of  St  Mary  in  Cosmedino.  He  was 
made  archpriest  of  the  same  church  in  1719,  on 
which  occasion  he  took  all  the  sacred  orders,  and 
died  in  1728,  having  in  his  last  illness  taken  the 
simple  vows  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  a  member  of 
most  of  the  academies  in  Italy,  and  of  the  Society 
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Nature  CwiotoTum  in  Gcrmauy.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  works  in  verse  and  prose,  of 
which  it  will  Miffico  to  mention  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal. These  are  his  "  Istoria  della  Volgar  Poesia," 
of  which,  with  its  successive  editions,  a  complete 
edition  was  given  at  Venice,  in  7  vols.  4to.  1731 ; 
"  History  of  the  Academy  of  Arcadi,  with  Lives  of 
its  principikl  Members,"  7  vols.  4to.  1708 ;  "  Le 
Rime  et  le  Prose  de^li  Arcadi,"  12  vols.  8vo.; 
*'  Notitie  Ifltoriche  di  diversi  jCapitani  illustri/' 
1704,  4to.  &c. 

CUESCENS,  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  a  cynic 
philosopher.  He  was  an  eloquent  declaimer  in 
praise  of  abstinence,  magnanimity,  and  contempt 
of  death;  but  by  his  vices  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
character  which  he  assumed.  He  principally  dis- 
tingui»hed  himself  by  his  inveterate  hatred  to  the 
Christians,  and  by  the  infamous  calumnies  which 
he  propagated  concerning  their  principles  and  their 
practices.  He  was  also  principally  instrumental 
lu  instigating  the  Roman  magistrates  to  condemn 
Justin  Martyr  to  a  cruel  death. 

CRESCENTIUS,  or  DE  CRESCENTIIS 
(Puter),  a  native  of  Bologna,  born  there  in  1233, 
and  educated  fur  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which 
he  rose  to  great  eminence.  It  is  however  by  his 
partiality  fur  agricultural  pursuits  that  his  name 
has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  ;  and  his  trea- 
tise "  Ruralia  Commuda,"  is  yet  extant,  while  his 
professional  writings  have  perished.  There  are 
two  editions  of  this  work ;  that  of  Augsburg,  folio, 
1471,  aud  Naples,  8vo.  2  vols.  1724.  His  death 
took  place  in  1320. 

CRESCENZL     See  Forne. 

CRESCONIUS,  or  CRISCONIUS,  an  African 
bishop,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  is  principally  entitled  to  notice  fur  having 
formed  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  which, 
after  remaining  for  ages  among  the  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican  library,  was  thought  worthy  of  being  pub- 
lished in  an  abridged  form  at  Paris,  in  the  \ ear 
1609,  and  afterwards  at  full  length  in  l&ul,  by 
Voel  and  Justel,  editors  of  the  BibUothuque  du  Droit 
Canon.  • 

CRESPI.     Sec  Spagmiolo. 

CRESPET  (Peter),  a  French  friar  of  the  Ce- 
Icstiue  order,  was  born  at  Sens  in  the  year  1543, 
and  died  at  Vivares,  in  1594.  He  sustained  a 
high  character  among  his  contemporaries  for  learn- 
ing, prudence,  and  piety,  and  wrote  a  variety  of 
works,  which  are  at  once  evidences  of  his  industry 
and  of  his  learning.  Among  others  are,  *'  Summa 
EcclesiasticsB  Disciplinss,  et  totius  Juris  Canouici  ;'* 
**  Catholic  Discourses  on  the  Origin,  the  Essence, 
the  Excellence,  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul," 
2  vols. ;  "  Twelve  Dialogues  on  Virtue,"  translated 
from  tnc  Italian  of  Father  Marcellini ;  and  other 
pieces  in  Catholic  theology  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. 

CRESPIN  (John)  was  a  native  of  Arras,  and 
after  having  for  some  time  practised  as  an  advocate 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  adopted  the  reformed 
religion,  and  retired  to  Geneva,  in  1548,  where,  in 
conjunction  with  Beza,  he  established  a  printing 
press,  from  which  beautiful  and  correct  editions  of 
several  valuable  works  were  issued.  Crespin  was 
the  author  of  a  tragedy  called  ''The  Merchant 
Converted;*'  "A  History  of  the  Martyrs,"  &c., 
and  other  works  connected  with  the  state  of  the 


church  at  the  period  of  the  reformation.     He  died 
in  1572. 

CRESSEY,  or  CRESSY  (Hugh-Paulih,  or 
Sbsekus),  an  English  Catholic  divine,  and  eels- 
brated  controversialist,  was  bom  at  WakefieU  ia 
Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1605.  After  taking  the  d-w 
greeg  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  at  Oxford,  be  entered  inis 
orders,  and  became  chaplain  to  Hiomas,  L.ord 
Wentworth,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  ccb- 
tinued  in  that  capacity  for  some   time    ailrr  his 

fatron  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of  StrafFord.     la 
638  he  went  to  Ireland,  as  chaplain  to  the  accos- 
plished   Lucius,   Lord  Falkland;  and   when  that 
nobleman  became  secretary  of  state,  vraa  throegh 
his  influence  made  canon  of  Windsor  in  1i$42,  asd 
also  dean  of  Longhlin  in  Ireland.     By  the  db- 
tracted  state  of  the  times,  however,  he  was  Tendered 
incapable  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  tho»e  ap- 
pointments ;  and  by  the  subscqitent  death   of  his 
patron  and  friend,  who  was  killed  in  the  batUe  </ 
Newbury,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  embarrassed 
circumstances.     In  this  situation  he  accepted  an 
offer  that  was  made  to  him  of  becoming  tutor  to 
Charles  Bertie,  Esq.,  afterwards  earl  of  Palmoath, 
and  accompanied  his  pupil  on  his  travels  to  the 
Continent  in  1644.     During  his  progress  through 
the  Catholic  countries,  the  hopeless  state  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  persuasions  of  tlie  Ro- 
mish divines,  concurred  in  producing  a  rapid  dianga 
in  his  religious  sentiments;  and,  in  the  year  1646^ 
he  made  a  public  profession  at  Rome  of  his  befsg 
reconciled  to  that  church.     Soon  after  this  eteat 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  published  his  **  Ezom^- 
logesis,  or  a  faiihful  Narration  of  the  Occasion  and 
Motives  of   his    Conversion  to  Catholic   Uairj:** 
1647.    This  work  the  Catholics  then  considered, 
and  still  consider,  to  be  a  complete  answer  to  the 
writings  of  the  advocates  for  the  Protesunt  ftith, 
and  particularly  to  the  arguments  of  the  learned 
and  judicious  Chiilingworth.     While  he  continoed 
at  Paris  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  Hea- 
rictta- Maria,  qnecn-dowogerof  England,  from  wiiom 
he  received  a  temporary  support,  and  soppbes  to 
bear  his  expenses  to  Douay  in  Flanders;  where  be 
became  a  member  of  the  Benedictine-coUege  of 
En^'lish  monks,  and,  on  taking  the  vows,  changed 
his  baptismal  name  of  Hugh-Paulin  for  that  of  Se- 
reuus  dc  Cressy.     In  that  college  he  contiaaed, 
subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  order,  for  seven 
years,  or  more;  and,  during  his  residence  there, 
published  a  large  work  in  mystical  theology,  en- 
titled **  Sancta  Sophia,  or  Directions  for  the  Ptayen 
of  Contemplation,  &c.  extracted  out  of  more  than 
forty  Treatises,  written  by  the  late  Rey.  Father 
Aug.  Baker,  &c."  1657,  2  vols.  8vo.     In  1668  be 
published  his  **  Church  History  of  Britanny,"  a 
work  which  displays  considerable  erudition,   and 
much  laborious  diligence;  but  intermixed  with  many 
fabulous  relations,  and  superstitious  notions.     Fa- 
ther Cressey  died  in  1674. 

CRETHEIS,  the  wife  of  Aeastns,  king  of  lolcbos, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of  ^acos,  and 
accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  Tiriue,  becanse 
he  refused  to  comply  with  ner  wishes,  ftc.  She  is 
called  by  some  Hippolyta  or  Asf yadamia. 

CRE  USA  (in  classical  fable;,  a  danghter  of 
Creon,  king  of  Corinth.  As  she  was  going 
to  marry  Jason,  she  put  on  a  poisoned  garment, 
which  immediately  set  her  body  on  fire,  and  she 
expired  in  the  most  excruciating  torment.     She 
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had  received  thiis  gown  as  a  gift  from  Medea,  who 
swished  to  take  that  revenge  upon  the  infidelity  of 
Jasoo.  Some  call  her  Glance.'— A  daughter  of 
Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba.  She  married 
.£neas»  by  whom  she  had  some  children,  among 
ivKich  was  Ascanius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  she 
fled  in  the  night,  with  her  husband ;  but  they  were 
separated  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  ^neas 
could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  she  was. 
Cybele  saved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her  temple,  of 
which  she  became  a  priestess;  according  to  the 
relation  of  Virgil,  who  makes  Creusa  appear  to  her 
husband  in  a  vision,  while  he  was  seeking  her  in 
the  tumult  of  war.  She  predicted  to  ^neas  the 
calamities  that  attended  him,  the  fame  he  should 
acquire  when  he  came  to  Italy,  and  his  consequent 
marriage  with  a  princess  of  the  country. 

CREUTZ  (Glstavcs  Philip,  count  of),  a 
Swedish  poet  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  Finland 
in  1726.  He  was  appointed  minister  to  Madrid, 
and  afterwards  to  .Pans,  where  he  remained  twenty- 
years.  H  e  was  subsequently  placed  at  the  bead  of 
Ibreisn  affairs  in  Stockholm,  and  died  there  in 
April  3,  1785.  His  works  and  those  of  his  friend 
Gyllenburg  were  published  together  at  Stockholm, 
JQ  1795,  under  the  title  of  '*  Vitterbets  Arbeten,  &c. 

CRKUZER.     See  Kriuzbr. 

CREVENNA  (Pibtro  Antonio),  commonly 
called  BoUmgaro  Creoenna,  was  bom  at  Milan, 
about  the  year  1750,  and  died  in  Rome,  October  8, 
1792.  He  collected  one  of  the  best  libraries  of  his 
time,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  various  catalogues 
vhich  have  been  published  of  it  at  Amsterdam, 
where  Crevenna  chieflv  resided. 

CREVIER  (John  '  Baptist  Louis),  a  useful 
and  industrious  writer,  was  bora  in  1693^  at  Paris, 
where  his  father  was  a  journeyman  printer.  He 
studied  under  the  celebrated  RoUin,  and,  after  his 
death,  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college 
of  Beauvais.  He  died  in  1766,  having  published  an 
edition  of  "  Livy,"  6  vols.  4to.  and  7  vols.  12mo., 
17>i7,  with  learned  and  concise  notes,  and  a  preface: 
"  A  Continuation  of  Rollin's  Roman  History,  in 
French,"  from  vol.  9  to  vol.  16;  "  History  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  to  Constantine,  inclusive,"  1749, 
and  seq.  6  vols.  4to.,  and  12  vols.  12mo. ;  "  His- 
tory of  the  University  of  Paris,"  7  vols.  12mo. ; 
*'  Observations  on  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  "and  '*  French 
Rhetoric,"  1765, 2  vob.  12mo. 

GREW  (Natuanibl),  an  English  prelate,  was 
the  fifth  son  of  John,  Lord  Crew,  of  Stene,  in  the 
countv  of  Northampton,  where  he  was  bom  in  the 
year  1633..  In  the  year  1652  he  was  admitted  com- 
moner of  Lincoln-college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
elected  fellow,  soon  after  he  had  taken  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1655-56;  and  in  1658  he  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  M.A.  At  the  restoiation  of  King 
Charles  II.  "  he  turned  about,"  as  Anthony  Wood 
expresses  it»  "  and  no  man  seemed  greater  for  the 
royal  cause  and  prelacy  than  he."  In  1663  he  was 
one  of  the  proctors  of  the  university,  and  in  the  fel- 
lowing  year  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  ;  soon 
after  which  he  entered  into  orders.  In  1668  he  waa 
elected  rector  of  Lincoln-college ;  and  in  the  year 
1669  made  precentor  and  dean  of  Chichester,  and 
appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king.  In  the 
year  1671  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Oxford,  with  which  he  held  in  commendam  the  liv- 
ing of  Whitney,  and  the  rectorship  of  Lincoln-col- 
lege.   In  1674  ha  was  translated  to  tbe  bishopric 


of  Durham,  which  had  been  kept  vacant  ever  since 
the  death  of  Bishop  Gosin  in  1671-72.  In  1676  he 
was  chosen  of  the  privy-council  to  King  Charles  II., 
and  upon  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne, 
that  prince  appointed  him  dean  of  the  chapel-roval, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  Lonaon, 
and,  within  a  short  time  afterwards,  admitted  him 
into  his  privy-council.  He  was  named  otte  of  the 
commissioners  in  the  new  ecclesiastical  commission 
erected  in  the  year  1686;  in  which  he  was  an  ac- 
tive promoter  of  all  the  tyrannical  and  scandalous 
measures  which  made  the  yoke  of  James  II.  intu^ 
portable  to  his  subjects,  and  cost  that  monarch  his 
crown.  When,  however,  Bishop  Crew  found  that  ruin 
approached  his  royal  master,  he  wished  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  party  who  had  determined  to  support 
the  interference  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  with 
this  view  he  absented  himself  from  the  coonoiUboord, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  urging  him  to  retract 
the  offensive  steps  which  he  had  taken.  Ho  also 
expressed  his  sorrow  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, foi  having  been  an  instrument  in  prosecuting 
the  views  and  politics  of  the  court :  and  in  the  con- 
vention parliament,  which  assembled  in  1688-89,  to 
consider  of  filling  the  throne,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  voted  that  James  II.  had  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment. But  notwithstanding  these  outward  signs  of 
political  repentance,  so  obnoxious  bad  he  become  to 
the  nation,  by  his  criminal  copipliances  in  the  late 
reign,  that  he  was  exempted  by  name  out  of  the 
pardon  granted  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
in  1690,  to  those  who  bad  abetted  the  designs  of  the 
fallen  monarch.  Through  the  lenity  'Of  govern- 
ment, however,  and  the  iaterceision  of  Dr.  Tillot- 
son,  he  was  suffered  to  make  his  peace  on  very  easy 
terms,  and  permitted  to  retain  his  dignity,  with  its 
valuable  privileges.  In  the  year  1691  he  succeeded 
to  his  fhther's  title  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  his 
elder  brothers.  From  that  time  he  remained  un- 
molested, and  little  noticed,  chiefly  confining  him- 
self to  the  concerns  of  his  diocese,  excepttor  that, 
in  the  year  1710,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  who  op- 
posed the  prosecution  carried  on  against  Dr.  Soche- 
verel,  and  protested  against  the  steps  taken  in  thai 
affair.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  works 
of  munificence,  hospitality,  and  charity,  and  died  in 
1721,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  yean,  hav- 
ing held  the  episcopal  office  for  rather  mon  than 
half  a  eentuiy. 

ClilCHTON  (Jamss),  a  |Mrson  whoso  extra- 
ordinary  accomplishmenu  of  mind  and  body,  exag- 
gerated by  nationality  and  the  love  of  wonder,  have 
fixed  upon  him  the  epithet  of  Tke  AJmirahle^  was 
descended  from  a  good  famil]r  in  Scotland,  in  which 
country  he  was  born,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
counts,' in  1551.  He  was  educated  at  Perth  and 
St.  Andrew's,  and  appears  to  have  made  a  most^- 
pid  progress  through  the  whole  cirele  of  letters  and 
sciences  as  then  taught.  He  travelled  abroad,  and 
is  said  first  to  have  visited  Paris,  and  have  given 
there  most  wonderliil  proof  of  his  abilities  as  a  lin- 
guist and  a  disputant,  as  weU  as  of  his  dexterity  in 
all  sorts  of  games  and  martial  exercises ;  but  the 
account  of  tnis  matter  may  well  bo  suspected  of 
great  exaggeration,  if  not  of  absolute  fiction.  A 
display  of  a  similar  kind  at  Rome  is  next  attributea 
|o  him.  It  is  more  certain  that  he  was  at  Venice, 
Vhere  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  public  favour 
by  a  Latin  poem  in  praise  of  the  city,  and  where  he 
contracted  an  acquaintance  with  sevand  eminent 
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literary  ciiuraGtert.  AmoDg  these  was  Aldus  Mar 
natius  tlie  younger,  from  whose  testimony  is  col- 
lected almost  the  only  anthcotic  account  of  Cricb- 
toa's  uncommon  talents.  From  his  narration,  con- 
tained indeed  in  a  hiph-flowu  dedication  of  the 
Paradoxes  of  Cicero  to  Crichton  himself,  it  appears, 
that  he  possessed,  or  pretended  to,  the  knowledge 
of  ten  languages,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of  science, 
and  all  gymnastic  exercises ;  that  he  had  spoken 
with  the  greatest  applause  before  the  doge  and  se- 
nate of  Venice,  and  in  many  assemblies  of  learned 
men,  who  flocked  from  all  narts  to  behold  him ;  and 
that,  in  particular,  he  had  held  a  solemn  disputa- 
tion before  the  university  of  Padua,  commencing 
with  an  extemporaneous  poem  in  its  praise,  and 
maintained  six  hours,  with  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fcseors,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  especially  the  aristo- 
telian  philosophy ;  all  concluded  with  au  unpreme- 
ditatedoration  in  praise  of  ignorance.  He  after- 
wards sustained  a  scholastic  conflict  for  three  days, 
against  all  opposers,  in  any  form  which  thev  chose. 
This  scene  appears  to  have  passed  iu  1580.  He 
then  visited  Mantua ;  and  a  story  is  told,  but  from 
DO  good  authority,  of  his  killing  in  a  duel  a  famous 
master  of  the  sword,  who  had  foiled  the  most  emi- 
nent fencers  of  the  time,  and  bad  lately  killed  three 
antagonists.  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be  chosen 
by  Goniaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  preceptor  to  his  son 
Vincenxo,  a  riotous  and  dissolute  youth.  Not  long 
after,  as  he  was  rambling  one  bight  of  the  car- 
nival in  the  streets  of  Mantua,  with  his  guitar,  he 
was  attacked  by  some  assassins,  and,  after  a  brave 
defence,  lost  his  life;  and  his  own  pupil  was  sus- 
jMCted  to  have  been  a  contriver  and  actor  in  the 
deed.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  in  1583. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  outline  of  Crichton's  life 
and  character,  divested  of  the  marvellous  and  ma- 
nifestly fklse  additions  of  some  of  his  biographers, 
particularly  of  the  absurd  and  bombastical  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart  From  this  it  may  be  gathered, 
that  he  possessed  uncommon  dexterity  of  body  and 
quickness  of  understanding,  with  a  due  degree  of 
confidence.  His  Rreat  readiness  at  disputation  will 
not  be  highly  estimated  by  those  who  know  how 
easy  it  was  to  hold  arguments  upon  any  topic  what- 
soever in  the  forms  of  the  schools ;  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  certain,  that  real  knowledge  would  never 
have  made  such  boastful  pretensions.  Of  his  clas- 
sical proficience  he  has,  rather  unfurtouately,  left 
specimens  by  which  it  may  be  measured.  His  only 
relics  are  four  Latin  Poems,  of  such  very  moderate 
]K>etical  merit,  and  so  faulty  in  language  and  pro- 
sody, that  they  must  absolutely  exclude  him  from 
the  rank  of  the  eminent  and  cultivated  scholars  of 
that  age. 

CRfLLON  (Louis  db  Berthon  db),  a  knight 
of  Malta  and  distinguished  captain,  was  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  originally  from  Italy,  settled  in  the 
Venaissin,  and  was  born  in  1541.  He  served  at 
the  siege  of  Calais  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  after- 
wards signalised  himself  in  the  battles  of  Dreux, 
Jamac,  and  Moncontour,  against  the  Huguenots. 
He  was  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  as  knight  of  MalU, 
in  1571,  and  was  chosen,  though  wounded,  to  carry 
the  news  of  the  victory  to  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
France.  He  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle  in 
1573,  and  notwithsUnding  his  seal  for  the  Catholic 
religion,  he  took  part  against  the  League,  in  favour 
of  his  lawftil  king,  Henry  III.  He  was  so  much 
esteened  by  that  monarch,  as  to  be  created  by  him 


mcetre-de-camp  of   his  regiment  of 
knight  of  his  orders ;  yet,  when  that  piiiice  i 
to  propose  to  CriUon  the  aasassinatkm  of  him  < 
tal  (be,  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  generons  eoldier  m- 
fused  to  be  concerned  in  such  a  deed,  but  aStwmd  tm 
fight  the  duke.     At  the  accession  of  Henry    IV^ 
CriUon  transferred  his  loyalty  to  the  new  aovcieign^ 
and  served  him  with  the  utmost  fidelity.     He  le^ 
pulsed  the  leaguers  from  before  Boulogne;    an^ 
when  QuillebcBuf  was  invested  by  the  army  of  YiL 
lars,  he  entered  the  place  in  a  boat,  with  only  tww 
attendants ;  and  to  the  besiegers'  sammoiu  repliedlp 
"  Crillon  is  within,  and  the  enemy  withoaL"     Tbe 
gallant  Henry  considered  him  as  a  sort  of  brother 
inarms,  always  called  him  ths  bramt  Cnll»m  (an 
epithet  which  has  adhered  to  his  name),  and  treated 
him  with  the  familiarity  which  made  a  coospicyoas 
part  of  his  character.     After  the  battle  at  Arqoe^ 
the  king  wrote  him  the  following  laconic  ballet: 
**  Hang  yoursdf,  Crillon  1     We  have  fought  at  Ar. 
ques,  and  you  were  not  there.     Adieo,   brave  Cfil- 
lou !     I  love  you  right  or  wrong  (d  fort  4-  d  trm- 
ver$)"     He  was,  however,  sparing  enough  of  lus 
favours  to  the  man  he  loved  so  well,  iciying  tfaie 
royal  reason ;    "  I  was  sure  of  the  brave  CriUoa, 
and  had  to  gain  over  those  who  persecated  me.** 
A  bad  state  of  health  obliging  CriUon  to  retire  frov 
the  service,  he  spent  his  latter  days  in  exercises  of 
piety  and  penitence,  and  died  at  Avignon  in  I615i, 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year.   A  characteristie  trait  has 
been  told  of  Crillon,  which  occurred  on  a  trial  of  hie 
courage  by  the  young  duke  of  Guise.    Grilkm  had 
been  sent  by  King  Henry  IV.  to  the  duke  at  Har- 
seiUes ;  when,  by  way  of  putting  his  presence  of 
mind  to  the  proof,  that  young  nuoleman  caused  an 
alarm  to  be  sounded  at  the  door  of  his  lodging,  at 
which  he  had  previously  placed  two  horses  saddled. 
The  duke  then  ran  up  stairs,  awakened  CriUon, 
and  told  him  that  the  enemy  had  got  possession  of 
the   town  and  })ort,  and  proposed  that  he  shoold 
withdraw,  rather  than  give  the  victor  the  glory  of 
making  him  prisoner.   CriUon  quietly  took  his  arats^ 
aud  declared  that  it  was  better  to  die  sword  in  hand 
than  survive  the  loss  of  the  place.      As  they  de- 
scended the  stairs  together,  tbe  duke  burst  iota  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter,  which  apprised  Crillon  of  the 
trick  played  him.     He  immediately  put  on  a  stem 
countenance,  and  grasping  Guise  firmly,  said  to  him 
with  an  oath,  "  Young  man,  never  again  amo<e  yonr- 
self  with  sounding  the  courage  of  a  sian  of  charac- 
ter.    By  heaven  !  if  you  had  made  me  betray  any 
weakness,  I  would  have  stabbed  you." 

ClilLLON  (Mahon).     See  Quibrs. 

CUINESIUS  (CHaisTOPBER),  a  learned  Ger- 
man Protestant  divine,  was  bom  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
year  1584,  and  afterwards  became  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  university  of  Altdorf;  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1626.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  works,  abounding  in  erudition ;  among  which 
are  "  Exercitationcs  Hebraic» ;"  **  Gymnasium  et 
Lexicon  Syriacum,"  2  vols.  4to. ;  "  Lingua  Sama- 
ritica,"  4to. ;  "  De  AuctoriUte  Verbi  diviui  in  He- 
braico  Codice,"  1646,  4lo. ;  and  "  A  Dissertation 
on  tbe  Contusion  of  Tongues.*' 

CRINITUS  (Peter),  in  Italian,  Pietn  Riecut, 
was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  succeeded  PoHsiano 
in  the  Florentine  school.  His  premature  death  is 
said  by  Paul  Jovius  to  have  been  the  consequence 
of  his  vicious  dispositions ;  for  being  at  an  entertain- 
ment with  some  of  his  pupils,  and  indulging  in  li- 
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centMHis  diwoane,  one  of  them,  unreslraiDad  by  any 
Tes|»ect  for  sacb  a  master,  threw  either  a  cup  of  wa- 
^er,  or  a  bottle,  at  him,  with  which  affront  he  was  so 
nuich  affected  that  he  died  a  few  days -after.  This 
Jhappened  aboot  1505,  when  he  was  in  his  fortieth 
year.  Crinitus  wrote  a  work  in  twenty-five  books, 
entitled, '*  Do  Honesta  Disciplina,"  besides  many 
Liatin  Poems,  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  "  Deli- 
cue  Poetarum  italorum." 

CHISP  (Tobias),  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  one  of  the  principal  champions  of  the 
doctrines  of  Antinomianism,  was  born  at  London, 
in  the  year  1600.  After  having  graduated  at  the 
university,  he  became  rector  of  Brinkworth  in 
'Wiltshire,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  In  early  life 
he  bad  been  a  favourer  of  the  Arminiau  doctrines ; 
but,  changing  his  opinions,  he  became  zealously 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Antinomians,  and 
drew  after  him  numerous  followers.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
to  London,  in  1642,  to  avoid  the  insolences  of  the 
king's  soldiers,  among  whom  he  was  an  object  of 
|>ertecution  on  account  of  his  being  ranked  with 
those  divines  who  were  puritanically  inclined.  In 
that  city  Uie  peculiarity  of  his  opinions  engaged 
hina  in  numerous  contests,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
carry  to  any  great  length,  having  contracted  a  dis- 
ease which  proved  mortal  in  the  year  1642-43.  He 
imblished  nothing  during  his  life-time,  but  after 
his  death  his  "  Sermons  "  appeared,  in  3  vols.  8vo., 
which  were  afterwards  reprinted  by  his  son,  with 
additions,  in  one  volume  quarto,  about  the  year 
1689. 

CRI8P1NUS,  a  praetorian,  who,  though  origi- 
nally  a  slave  in  Egypt,  was,  after  the  acquisition  of 
riches,  raised  to  the  honours  of  Roman  knighthood 
by  Domitian. 

CUISPUS,  orCIUSPO  (Giovanni  Baptista), 
a  Ncai>olitan  ecclesiastic  of  great  learning,  was  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Gallipoli,  and  read  lectures  in 
the  capital  in  ethics  and  theology  with  such  repu- 
tation, that  a  bishopric  was  offered  him  by  the  pope 
in  consequence ;  he  died  however  previous  to  his 
investiture,  in  1595.  Besides  a  volume  of  poems 
written  in  his  native  language,  and  printed  about 
ten  years  previously  to  his  deceape,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  "  Life  of  Sannazarius,*'  and  a  treatise 
*'  On  the  Caution  to  be  observed  in  reading  the 
Works  of  the  Heathen  Philosophers." 

CRISTOPANO,  a  celebrated  historical  painter, 
whose  proper  name  was  Buonamico  BaJ^'cUmaco.  He 
lived  in  Italy  about  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
was  noted  for  his  humourous  sayings. 

CRITHEIS,  a  daughter  of  Melanippus,  who  be- 
came  pregnant  by  an  unknown  person,  and  after- 
wards married  Phemicis  of  Smyrna,  and  brought 
forth  the  poet  Homer,  according  to  Herodot  in 
vitA. 

CRITIAS,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  eloquent 
and  learned,  but  in  his  character,  both  public  and 
private,  vicious.  Having  been  obliged  by  his  poli- 
tical intrigues  to  retreat  into  Thessaly,  he  became 
the  enemy  and  slanderer  of  his  country ;  and  upon 
his  return  when  the  Lacedemonians  gained  pos- 
session of  Athens,  he  ursed  Lysander  to  the  demo- 
lition of  the  walls,  and  the  depopulation  of  the 
coimtry.  He  became  one  of  that  unjust  aristo- 
cracy called  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  is  said  to  have 
suri)a«sed  oil  his  associates  in  avarice  and  cruelty. 


He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  deaths  of 
Alcibiades  and  Theramenes ;  and  he  displayed  his 
hatred  to  the  banished  by  expelling  them  through 
his  menaces  from  the  Grecian  towns  in  which 
they  had  uken  refuge.  Reduced  to  despair,  they 
at  length  assembled  in  arms  under  tlie  conduct  of 
Thrasyhulus,  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  Pirspus, 
in  the  defence  of  which  Critias  was  slain,  B.C.  400. 
Some  elegies  of  his  composition  are  cited  by  Plu- 
tarch  and  Athcneus. 

CRITO,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  flourished 
in  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  or  about  four  cen- 
turies before  Christ.  He  was  the  disciple  and 
steady  friend  of  Socrates,  whom  he  carefully  pro- 
vided with  necessaries  during  life,  and  for  whom  he 
wrote  an  apology  agaiu.ot  the  unjust  sentence  under 
which  he  was  put  to  death.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  seventeen  dialogues  on  moral,  philosophical, 
and  literary  subjects,  of  which  the  titles  are  speci- 
fied by  Diogenes  Lacrtius. 

CRITO  LA  US,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Phaftelis,  a  sea-purt  town  of  Lycia. 
Arriving  at  Athens,  he  became  the  successor  of 
Aristo,  and,  excepting  Diodorus,  who  was  his  dis- 
cinle,  the  last  who  filled  the  chair  of  the  peripatetic 
school  in  uninterrupted  succession.  Of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  his  talents  were  held  we  may 
form  an  idea  from  the  circumstance,  that  he  was 
fixed  upon  by  the  people  of  Athens,  jointly  with 
Cameades  the  academic,  and  Diogenes  the  stoic, 
to  undertake  an  embassy  to  the  Roman  senate,  to 
obtain  the  mitigation  of  a  fine  laid  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city,  without  their  having  been  heard 
in  their  own  defence,  and  to  impress  the  Romans 
with  favourable  sentiments  of  the  literature  aud 
eloquence  of  Greece.  Critolaus  was  said  to  have 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  eteroity  of  the  world. 

CROESB  (Gerard),  a  Dut<:h  ProtesUnt  di- 
vine,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1G42. 
After  going  through  the  usual  course  of  studies  pre- 
paratory to  the  ministerial  office,  in  that  city  and  at 
Ley  den,  he  accom]ianied  the  son  of  the  famous 
Admiral  De  Ruyter  to  Smyrna,  most  probably  in  the 
capacity  of  chaplain.  On  his  return  he  made  some 
stay  in  England,  where  he  was  invited  to  settle  at 
Norwich;  but  preferring  his  native  country,  he 
was  successively  minister  to  the  Dutch  troops  in 
garrison  at  Ypres,  and  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Ablas,  near  Dordt,  in  South  Holland,  where  he 
died  in  1710.  He  was  the  author  of  some  whim- 
sical, but  learned  works. 

CRCESUS,  a  prince,  famous  in  ancient  hibtory, 
was  the  fifth  and  last  king  of  Lydia.  At  the  age  of 
thirty.five  he  succeeded  his  father  Alyattes,  the 
date  of  which  is  reckoned  about  B.C.  557.  Actuated 
by  the  ambition  of  extending  his  dominions,  he  first 
made  war  upon  the  Ephesians,  whose  city  he  took, 
and  next  attacked  the  Greek  states  of  Ionia  and 
uEolia,  which  he  obliged  to  pay  him  tribute.  Pro- 
ceeding  in  his  career  of  conquest,  he  rtdnced  all 
the  states  of  Lesser  Asia  between  his  own  kingdom 
and  the  river  Halys ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  also 
obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Sacseans,  a  na- 
tion of  Scythia.  By  these  successes  he  became  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  monarchs  then 
living,  and  the  toealth  of  Ctcuum  passed  into  a 
proverb.  He  was  extremely  liberal  of  his  dona- 
tions to  all  the  celebrated  temples  of  his  time ;  a 
species  of  piety  for  which  conquerors  in  all  ages 
have  been  distinguished.      He    also    entertained 
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learned  men  at  his  court,  and  the  visit  be  received 
from  the  AtheniaD  legislator,  Solon,  is  a  celebrated 
incident  iu  the  life  of  that  philosopher.  When 
Croesus  had  made  a  display  before  him  of  all  his 
treasures,  he  asked  Solon  whom  he  conceived 
to  be  the  most  fortunate  man  he  had  ever  known  ; 
not  doubting  that  the  compliment  would  be  ^aid  to 
himself.  Solon  first  named  Tellus,  a  virtuous 
Athenian,  who  died  fighting  victoriously  for  his 
country ;  then  Gleobis  and  Biton,  two  yoiine  Ar- 
gives,  who  died  suddenly  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
after  having  given  a  signal  display  of  filial  piety. 
"  And  what  do  you  think  of  me  ?"  said  the  disap- 
pointed monarch.  **1  pronounce  no  man  fortu- 
nate/' replied  Solon,  **  before  his  death."  Croesus, 
it  is  said,  dismissed  the  philosopher  contemptuously, 
as  one  unacquainted  with  the  world ;  but  soon  after 
he  w&ts  made  to  feci  the  instability  of  his  happiness, 
by  the  loss  of  his  favourite  son  Atys,  who  was  acci- 
dentally killed  in  a  wild-boar  chace.  The  conquests 
of  the  ffreat  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  then  began  to 
make  him  uneasy,  and  he  determined,  if  possible, 
to  check  his  progress.  Before  he  engaged  in  this 
undertaking,  he  consulted  all  the  most  celebrated 
oracles  concerning  the  future  event.  That  of  Del- 
phos,  which  had  particularly  gained  his  confidence, 
18  said  to  have  returned  for  answer:  "If  Croesus 
crosses  the  Halys,  he  will  put  an  end  to  a  great 
empire."  Understanding  this  response  in  a  favour- 
able sense,  he  raised  forces,  made  alliances,  and 
marched  into  Cappadocia.  He  took  several  towns, 
and  at  length  encamped  near  Sinope,  where  he  was 
met  by  Cyrus  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  host.  A 
geueral  engagement  ensued,  which  was  indecisive 
in  the  field ;  but  Croesus  thought  proper  next  day 
to  begin  his  retreat  He  reached  his  capital,  Sar- 
dis,  and  imprudently  disbanded  his  troops;  soon 
after  which  he  was  surprised  by  an  invasion  from 
Cyrus.  He  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance; 
and  the  Lydians  with  their  cavalry,  in  which  they 
excelled,  made  an  atuck  upon  the  Persian  army. 
Cyrus  repelled  it  by  using  the  stratagem  of  placing 
in  front  his  camels,  the  first  sight  and  smell  of 
which  horses  are  unable  to  support.  Croesus  was 
compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  Sardis,  which'  was 
soon  after  invested,  and  taken  by  assault,  B.C.  544 
Tne  king  was  near  losing  his  life  in  the  action,  but 
it  was  saved,  according  to  the  story,  by  the  extra- 
ordinary effort  of  his  only  remaining  son,  who  was 
bom  dumb.  This  young  man,  beholding  a  soldier 
about  to  kill  his  father,  suddenly  fbnnd  his  voice, 
and  cried  out,  **  Soldier,  spare  King  Croesus  !*'  It 
is  added,  that  thenceforth  he  continued  to  speak 
readily.  Croesus  was  made  captive,  and,  according 
to  Herodotus,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive, 
alon^  with  fourteen  young  Lydians.  He  was  as- 
cending the  pile,  when  a  recollection  of  the  words 
of  Solon  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  thrice  loudly 
called  upon  his  name.  Cyrus,  on  hearing  him,  in- 
quired b}^  an  interpieter,  who  was  the  subject  of  his 
exclamation ;  Croesus  then  related  the  story  of  that 
philosopher's  visit  and  discourse  to  him.  The  con- 
queror was  so  much  moved  with  this  striking  in- 
stance of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  that  he  pardoned 
CroBSus,  and  received  him  to  favour.  The  first  re- 
quest of  the  unfortunate  king  was,  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  send  to  Delphos  the  fetters  he  had  worn, 
as  a  token  of  the  event  of  the  oracle.  This  was 
done;  but  the  oracle  replied  by  referring  .to  the 
ambiguity  of  its  response,  and  kid  the  blame,  as 


usual,  upon  the  decrees  of  fate ;  and  it  is  aaidy  that 
Croesus  was  satisfied  with  the  excuse.  Cyma  aftar- 
wards  treated  his  captive  with  distiBctioii,  aUowi^^ 
him  to  retain  the  royal  title,  and  taking  hxMn  «a  a 
companion  in  his  expeditions.  Upon  a  ravoU  of 
the  Lydians  against  the  Persian  oovkinion,  vrbea 
Cyrus  was  preparing  to  extirpate  the  whole  nntaon, 
Croesus  is  related  to  have  obuined  pardon  for  his 
former  subjects,  and  to  have  advised,  that  <n  order 
to  quench  all  remains  of  a  martial  apitit,  they 
should  be  obliged  to  wear  lopg  garments,  and  ea»- 
ploj  themselves  exclusively  in  occupations  minis- 
tenng  to  luxury;  in  consequence  of  which  thrr 
became  tlie  most  effeminate  and  dissolute  neople  of 
the  Kast.  Cyrus  at  his  death  recommended  Cnaans 
to  his  son  Cambyses,  as  one  in  whose  conneels  he 
might  confide ;  but  that  frantic  and  vicioits  prince 
soon  began  to  ill-treat  him,  and  one  day  took  op 
his  bow  to  shoot  him.  Croesus  escaped,  but  the 
king  ordered  him  to  be  pat  to  death.  This  sen- 
tence, however,  was  not  executed,  and  Camhyses 
testified  much  satisfaction  at  seeing  him  ahre, 
though  he  punished  the  disobedience  oi  his  oficcn 
with  death.  It  is  not  known  what  further  became 
of  Croesus,  but  it  is  probable  he  did  not  long  anr- 
vive. 

CROFT  (Hebbbbt),  a  respectable  divme  and 
prelate  of  the  church  of  England,  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  of  Croft-castle  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  bom   in  1603,  at  Great  Milton,  near 
Thame,  in  Oxfordshire.     He  was  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  1616,  but  his  fisther  having  scon 
afterwards  embraced  the  Popish  religion,  aind  he- 
come  a  lay-brother  in  the  benedicUne  monaatery 
at  Douay,  upon  bis  command  he  went  orer  to  him, 
tend  was  placed  in  the  English -college  of  Jesuits  at 
St  Oraer's ;  where  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  enter 
into  the  order.     After  his  Cither's  death  he  was  re- 
converted, and  going  a  second  time  to  Oxford,  was 
matriculated  there,  and  admitted  a  student  at  Christ- 
church-college.    After  graduating,  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  became  minister  of  a  church  in  Gkm- 
cestershire,  and  rector  of  Harding,  in  Oxfordshire  ; 
in  1639  he  attended  the  earl  of  Northumberland  in 
his  expedition  to  Scotland,  as  hischaphun,  and  was 
also  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedial  of  Salis- 
bury ;  and  in  the  following  year  be  was  ndmitled 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  being  then  chap- 
lain  in  o^inarr  to  his  majesty.    In  1640  he  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Worcester,  in  1641  pramoled 
to  a  canonry  of  Windsor,  and  in  1644  he  waa  nomi- 
nated dean  of  Hereford,  in  which  city  he  chieiy  re- 
sided, until  his  spirited  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
royalty,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  defended 
the  interests  of  that  ehnrch  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, rendered  him  an  object  of  resentment  to  the 
parliamentary  forces  who  had  obtained  posaession 
of  it    From  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  he  had  often  beeo  employed  in  services  on 
behalf  of  the  regal  party,  attended  with  no  small 
difficulty  and  personal  haiard.    His  exertions  in 
these  services  were  a  severe  tax  on  his  SBenll  for- 
tune; especially  si  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  he  was  enabled  to  derive  little,  if  any,  benefit 
from  his  different  nrefermeuts.    In  the  year  16&9^ 
by  the  successive  deaths  of  his  elder  brother^  he 
succeeded  to  his  family  estate,  and  was  delivered 
from  his  pecuniary  embarrassments ;  but  the  part 
which  he  had  taken  against  the  men  in  powei^  in- 
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diuced  him  to  retire  from  bis  native  County,  where 
lie  was  a  more  immediate  object  of  notice  and  jea- 
loaay,  and  to  wait,  in  privacy,  the  reralt  of  the  po- 
litical contests  of  that  period,  at  a  fViend's  house  in 
"Worcestershire.  On  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
II.  he  was  reinstated  in  his  different  preferments 
in  the  church ;  and,  in  the  year  1661,  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Hereford.     He  bad  afterwards,  more 
than  once,  offers  of  more  valuable  bishoprics,  but 
lie  constantly  declined  them,  and  would  accept  of 
Tio  additional  office,  excepting  the  deanery  of  the 
chapel-roTal,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  the  year 
1669,  and  which  he  did  not  retain  longer  than  two 
years.  .  From  that  time  he  appears  to  have  been  so 
disgusted  with  the  profligate  manners,  and  intole- 
rent  practices  of  the  court,  that  he  confined  himself 
chiefly  to  his  bishopric,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged in  the  most  conscientious  and  exemplary 
manner,  until  his  death  in  1691.    He  was  the  au- 
thor of  *' A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  conc^ning  Popish 
Idolatry,"  1679,  4to. ;  '*  Some  Animadversions  on 
a  Book  entitled.   The  Theory  of  th^  Earth/*  1685, 
8to.  ;  **  A  short  Discourse  concerning  the  Reading 
his  Uajesty's  late  Declaration  in  Churches/'  1688, 
4lo.;  "The  Legacy  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father 
in  Gad»  Herbert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford,  to  his 
Diocese,  or  a  short  Determination  of  all  Contro- 
▼ersies  we  have  with  the  Papists  by  God's  Holy 
Word,"  and  a  piece  in  favour  of  toleration  towards 
dissenters,  entided  '*  Naked  Truth." 

CROFT  (WiLMAM,  Mus.  D.),  a  musical  com- 
poser  of  merit,  was  burn  in  1677  at  Nether  Eating- 
ton,  in  Warwickshire.  He  was  educated  in  the 
chapeWoyal  under  Dr.  Blow,  and  his  first  prefer- 
ment was  to  the  place  of  organist  at  St.  Anne's, 
Westminster.  In  1707  ho  was  made  jointH>rganist 
of  the  chapcl-royal  with  his  master ;  and  upon  Dr. 
flow's  death,  in  1 708,  be  obtained  the  place  of  sole 
organist,  with  that  of  master  of  the  children,  and 
cemposer  for  the  chapel ;  and  likewise  that  of  organ- 
ist to  Westminster-abbey.  He  exerted  himself 
with  diligence  in  these  posts,  and  maintained  ^reat 
respectability  of  character,  avoiding  all  professional 
parties  and  quarrcb,  and  acting  on  all  occasions 
with  propriety  and  dignity.  In  1712  he  published, 
imonymously,  a  collection  of  select  anthems  used 
at  the  chapels-royal,  under  the  title  of  '*  Divine 
Harmony :"  it  contains  the,  word«  only,  not  the 
music.  In  1715  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  was 
conferred  upon  hiin  by  the  university  of  Oxford. 
His  exercise  on  this  occasion  was  the  setting  of  two 
odes,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  English,  written 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Joseph  Trapp.  He  was 
frequently  employed  to  commemorate  the  victories 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  by  the  composition  of 
thanksgiving  hymns  or  anthems,  performed  when 
the  queen  celebrated  those  events  by  going  to  church 
in  state  In  1724  he  published,  liy  subscription,  a 
Collection  of  his  own  choral  compositions,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Musica  Sacra,  or 
select  Anthems  in  Score."  This  splendid  work, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  kind  engraven  on  pewter 
plates  in  score,  is  the  foundation  o^  bis  musical  fame. 
lOr.  Bumey,  after  some  particular  remarks  upon 
the  principal  pieces,  concludes  with  observing,  that 
the  author,  **  though  he,  perhaps,  never  reaches  the 
sublime,  yet  is  sometimes  grand,  and  often  pathe- 
tic. His  allegros  are  always  more  feeble  than  his 
dow  moTemente."  Dr.  Croft  died  in  )727,  and 
WM  boried  in  Westminster-abbey.      Besides   his 


church  music,  he  composed  some  solos  and  sonatas, 
and  set  several  songs,  among  which  is  the  well* 
known  piece  of  Mr.  Byrom,  "My  Time,  O  ye 
Muses." 

CROFT  (Sir  Herbert),  a  native  of  London, 
who  relinquished  the  law  for  the  church,  but  never 
held  any  ecclesiastical  benefice.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  life  of  Young,  which  was  introduced 
among  Dr.  Johnson's  poetical  biographies;  and 
he  published  proposals  for  an  improved  edition  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  which  was  never  completed. 
He  succeeded  to  a  baronetcy,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1816. 

CROFT  (Sir  Richard),  a  relative  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  successor  to  his  title,  was  brought 
up  to  the  medical  profession,  and  practised  for  some 
years  as  a  surgeon  and  accoucheur,  at  Tedbur>'  in 
Staffordshire.  Having  married  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Denman,  he  removed  to  London,  and  on  the 
death  of  that  gentleman,  succeeded  him  in  his  prac* 
tice.  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be  engaged  as 
the  attendant  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
whose  melancholy  death,  under  his  care,  November 
1817,  so  affected  his  spirits  that  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  a  few  months  after,  by  shooting  himself 
through  the  head  with  a  pistoL 

CROFTON  (Zachart),  an  accurate  and  learned 
non-conformist  divine,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born,  and  received  the  principal  part  of  his  edu* 
cation,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  He  was  one  of  the 
fugitives  from  Ireland  into  England,  when  his  na* 
tive  country  became  a  scene  of  civil  war  and  ma  • 
sacre,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  arrived  in 
a  destitute  condition  at  Chester,  with  only  ons 
groat  in  his  pocket,  which  he  spent  the  first  nigU 
after  he  came  on  shore.  His  sufferings,  howevei( 
and  excellent  character  and  abilities,  soon  procnreL 
him  friends ;  and  not  long  afterwaids  he  obtaioea 
the  living  of  Wrensbury  in  Cheshire.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  met  with  much  trouble,  partly  if  not  princi- 
pally, on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
royalty,  and  was  finally  deprived  of  his  benefice  for 
refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  instrument  of  ffoyem- 
ment  called  the  Engagement,  and  for  his  zealous  ef* 
forts  in  persuading  others  to  follow  his  example. 
On  this  event  he  came  to  London,  and  after  having 
officiated  as  minister  for  some  time  at  St  James's, 
Garlickhithe,  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate,  which  he  appears  to  have  held  till  he  was 
ejected  under  the  act  of  uniformity.  Soon  after  the  « 
restoration,  he  entered  into  a  controversy  with 
Bishop  Gauden,  respecting  the  obligation  of  the  so. 
lemn  leayue  and  covenant  \  in  which  his  boldness 
and  freedom  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  bishops 
and  the  court,  and  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Tower.  Having  at  length  obtained  his  liberty  by 
a  petition  to  the  crown,  be  retired  into  Cheshire, 
where  he  was  a^ain  harassed  by  imprisonment;  and 
when  he  was  released,  endeavoured  to  maintain  his 
family  by  keeping  a  grocer's  shop.  From  that 
county  he  afterwards  removed  to  a  small  farm  in 
Bedfordshire  ;  whence,  in  1667,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  set  up  a  school  in  the  parish  of  Aldgate^ 
where  he  died  about  the  year  1672." 

CROIUS,  or  DE  CROI  (John),  a  learned 
French  Protectant  minisicr,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Useze,  and  officiated  as  minister 
successively  in  the  church  at  Beziers,  and  that  of 
his  native  place.  He  died  in  the  year  1659.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  books  of  controversy,  in 
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the  French  language ;  but  the  works  which  do  him 
most  honour  are  written  in  Latin,  and  afford  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  languages,  with  critical  and  Jewish  learning, 
with  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  with  philology 
and  general  literature.  They  are  "  Specimen  Con- 
jecturarum  et  Obscrvationum  in  quaedam  Origeuis, 
irensei  et  Tertulliani  Loca,"  1632;  and  **  Obsei-va- 
tiones  sacras  et  Historicae  in  Novum  Testamentum/* 
1644. 

CROIX-DU-MAINE  (Francis  Grude  de  la), 
a  writer  often  quoted  by  French  bibliographers, 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Maine,  in  1552.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  and  at  an 
early  age  displayed  a  great  passion  for  the  collec- 
tion of  books.  In  1584  he  pubhsbed  his  *'  Biblio- 
th^que  Fran^oise,"  which  is  a  general  catalogue 
of  ail  French  writers  who  have  written  in  their  own 
language.  As  the  earliest  of  the  kind,  and  the 
fruit  of  considerable  research,  it  is  valuable,  though 
imperfect  and  incorrect.  He  promised  also  a  Bib- 
liothdque  Latine  of  French  authors,  and  an  account 
of  libraries  and  cabinets  in  France,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  made  any  progress  in  executing 
them.  He  published,  however,  the  plan  of  a  com- 
plete library,  addressed  to  King  Heory  III.  in  1583. 
He  bad  the  misforiuoe  of  being  assassinated  at 
Tours,  in  1592.  The  last  edition  of  his  Biblio- 
th^ue  was  given,  along  with  that  of  Verdier,  by 
M.  Rigolet  de  Juvigni,  in  5  vols.  4to.  1772,  1773. 

CROMAZIANO,  a  name  under  which  Appiano 
Buonafede  wrote  several  works,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  his  **  Ritratti  Poetici,  &c."  and  "  Sag- 
gio  di  Commedie  filosofiche."  Under  his  own  name 
Buonafede,  who  taught  theology  at  Naples,  and  died 
at  Rome  in  1793,  published  several  philosophical 
works,  the  most  esteemed  of  which  is  entitlca  *'  Is- 
toria  della  Indole  di  ogni  filosophia." 

CROMWELL  (Thomas,  earl  of  Essex),  a  per- 
son of  great  authority  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  the  -son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney  in  Surrey. 
His  father,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
property,  gave  him  a  tolerable  education  at  a  pri- 
vate school.  What  was  his  original  destination 
in  life  does  not  appear ;  but  he  found  some  means 
of  indulging  an  early  inclination  for  travelling  into 
foreign  countries,  and  his  qualifications  caused  him 
to  be  employed  as  clerk  to  the  English  factory  at 
Antwerp.  lo  1510  he  embraced  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  a  large  interval  of  his 
lift^ere  occurs  of  which  we  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation. It  is  said  that  he  served  some  time  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  duke  of  Bourbon's  army,  and  that  he  was 
present  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  but  as  that  event  hap- 
pened in  1527,  Cromwell's  presence  at  it  is  incom- 
patible with  what  follows.  On  returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey ;  and  he  so  well  approved  his  industry  and 
talents  for  business  to  that  minister,  as  to  be  em- 
ployed by  him  in  affairs  of  great  importance,  and 
at  length  to  become  his  most  confidential  servant. 
At  the  cardinal's  disgrace  in  1529,  Cromwell  used 
his  utmost  efforts  for  restoring  him  to  the  king's 
favour ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
he  was  then  a  member,  he  opposed  with  so  much 
effect  the  articles  of  treason  sent  to  it  against  Wolsey, 
that  they  could  not  pass.  This  faithful  attachment 
to  fats  master  gained  him  much  credit,  and  caused 
Jim,  after  the  cardinal's  death,  to  be  Uken  into  the 
kmg  t  service,  in  which  he  smou  to  have  engaged 


with  all  his  soul,  and  with  very  little  acmple  as  to 
means.  He  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  the  kia% 
a  project  for  raising  a  sum  of  money  from  the  clerfj, 
which  was,  to  involve  them  all  in  the  chai^  of  a 
premunire,  on  pretext  of  the  illegality  of  the  oath  «f 
allegiance  taken  to.  the  pope  by  the  bishop*  oo  oaa- 
secration.  He  was  sent  to  the  convocation  asdcr 
the  king's  authority  to  acquaint  the  clergy  vitJh  tka 
unwelcome  news,  and  by  prodociog  a  copy  of  tho 
consecration-oatb,  he  so  intimidated  thoos,  thU 
tbey  agreed  to  compound  for  the  alleged  criinc  by  a 
gift  of  near  120,000/.  By  this  and  other  good  sc»> 
vices  to  the  cruwn,  his  advancemeot  proccodad 
rapidly.  He  was  knighted,  was  made  a  privy-oos^ 
cillor,  had  several  lucrative  offices  conferred  opee 
him,  and,  in  1534,  rose  to  the  posts  of  priacipit 
secretary  of  state  and  master  of  the  rolls.  In  1535  km 
was  appointed  visitor-general  of  all  the  mnwererif 
in  England,  in  order  to  their  suppression,  in  tke  eicr- 
cise  of  which  trust  he  seems  more  to  baTe  regarded 
the  will  and  interest  of  his  master,  than  the  priacK 
pies  of  justice  and  humanity ;  and  maoy  instances 
are  recorded  of  the  illegal  violence  with  which  ha  and 
his  commissioners  proceeded  in  procttring  a  Ibiccd 
surrender  from  the  monks  and  nuns.  His  sgifsues^ 
however,  were  well  received  at  court,  and  were  vt- 
warded  by  advancement  to  the  post  of  bid-keeper  of 
the  privy-seal,  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Cromwell  of  Okeham.  After  the 
abolition  of  the  (wpe's  supremacy.  Lord  Croaawell 
was  created  the  king's  vicar-general,  and  vicegereat 
in  spiritual  affairs,  and  thus  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  kiagdoa. 
This  he  employed,  as  openly  as  he  could,  id  pro- 
moting the  reformation,  to  which  he  was  probably 
inclined  as  well  from  conviction  as  political  iatcfest. 
It  is  said  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  he  got  by 
heart  Erasmus's  trauslation  of  the  New  Te^taaaeat; 
and  his  residence  in  the  Low-countries  was  very 
likely  to  have  given  him  a  prepossessioa  in  favour 
of  the  principles  of  the  reformers.  The  articles  of 
religion  which  he  caused  to  be  published  by  the 
royal  authority,  differed  considerably  from  tboee  of 
the  Romish  church;  they  acknowledged  only  three 
sacraments,  made  no  mention  of  tradition,  and 
spoke  doubtfully  of  purgatory.  In  his  iojunctioas 
to  the  clergy  he  decried  the  superstitious  regard  to 
images,  relics,  pilgrimages,  and  the  like,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  instruct  the  people  in  plain  points  of 
doctrine  and  morals.  He  encouraged  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  Coverdale^s;  of 
which,  when  finished,  he  directed  that  a  copy  of 
the  large  size  should  be  provided  for  every  parish- 
church.  His  houours  still  accumulated.  He  i 
made  chief  justice  itinerant  of  the  forests  be; 
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Trent,  knight  of  the  srarter,  and,  finally,  in  1^39^ 
earl  of  Eiisex,  and  lord  high-chamberiain  of  Eng^ 
land.  At  the  same  time  liis  fortune  increased  m 
proportion  to  his  titles,  and  he  obtained  many  aobla 
manors  and  ample  estates  out  of  the  property  of  the 
dissolved  religious,  foundations.  He  equally,  how- 
ever, accumulated  a  load  of  envy  and  ill-wilL  The 
clergy  and  zealous  Catholics"  hated  him  as  their  bit- 
terest enemy.  The  ancient  nobility  were  offended 
that  one  of  so  mean  an  origin  should  have  intruded 
into  their  order;  and  the  families  of  Bouichiaff» 
who  had  lost  possessed  the  earldom  of  Esses,  and 
of  de  y  ere,  in  whom  the  office  of  high-chanib«rlnin 
had  lon\t  been  hereditary,  looked  upon  him  with  par- 
ticular displeasure.    He'  made  himself  odiooa  to  tha 
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friends  of  law  and  justice,  by  his  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings in  procaring  bills  from  parliament  for  the  con- 
demnation of  persons  on  the  charge  of  treason,  with- 
out a  hearing,  by  which,  among  others,  the  countess 
of  Salisbury,  and  manrhioness  of  Exeter,  both  of 
Uae  blood-royal,  were  sentenced  to  death.    But  noDe 
of  these  circumstances  were  so  fatal  to  him  as  his 
interference  in  promoting  the  king's  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Gleves,  from  whom,  as  being  a  Lutheran, 
he     expected  support     Her  person   unforuinalely 
proved  so  disagreeable  to  Heniy,  that  he  conceived 
a.   violent  aversion  to  Cromwell,  on  account  of  his 
■hare  in  the  match ;  and  as  it  was  hia  character  to 
sacrifice,  without  the  least  feeling  or  compunction, 
those  who  had  rendered  him  the  most  fuithful  ser- 
vices,  if  ever  they  incurred    his  displeasure,    he  re- 
solved to  make  a  merit  with  Cromweirs  enemies  in 
giving  him  up  to  their  resentment.     He  had  now, 
also,  fallen  in  love  with  Catharine  Howard,  a  lady 
allied  to  the  principal  Catholic  families,  which  the 
more  readily  disposed  him  to  the  ruin  of  one  who 
ranked  with  the  reformers.     In  June  1540,  Crom- 
irell  was  arrested  at  the  council-table  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.    The  articles  against  him  com- 
bined the  accusations  of  treason  and  heresy ;  but 
the  instances  alleged  of  the  first  were  either  futile, 
or  utterly  improbable.  A  bill  of  attainder  was,  how- 
ever, passed  upon  them  ;  and  the  example  he  him- 
self had  given  of  condemnation   without  hearing, 
was  practised  against  him.    During  his  confinement 
he  wrote  a  very  humble  letter  to  the  king  to  clear 
himself  of  any  treasonable  intention :  it  concludes, 
"  written  with  the  quaking  hand,  and  most  sorrow- 
ful  heart,  of  your  most  sorrowful  subject."    The 
king  had  it  thrice  read  to  him,  but  without  chang- 
ing his  purpose,  and  even  Cranmer's  interference  was 
of  no  effect  in  behalf  of  the  fallen  favourite.     Lord 
Cromwell  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  July  '28, 1540, 
with  his  last  breath  declaring  that  he  died  in  the  faith 
of  the  Catholic  church,  from  which  he  confessed  he 
had  been  seduced.     From  the  part  this  statesman 
acted,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  had 
two  very  different  characters  from  the  contrary  parties 
which  then  divided  the  nation  ;  yet  these,  in  reality, 
are  not  incompatible  with  each  other ;  for  while  the 
papists  dwell  upon  his  ambition,  violence,  and  in- 
justice, the  Protestants  extol  his  Industry,  solidity, 
dexterity,  and  all  the  qualities  which  fitted  him  for 
the  management  of  great  affairs.     It  seems  agreed 
that  he  bore  his  good  fortune  with  moderation,  was 
charitable  to  the  poor,   and  disposed  to  do  kind  of- 
fices to  the  deserving;  and«  that  he  returned  with 
sratitude  favours  which  he  had  received  when  in  a 
Humble  condition.     He  left  a  son,  who,  soon  after 
his  death,  was  created  Lord  Cromwell,  which  title 
continued  in  the  family  for  several  generations. 

CROMWELL  (Oliver),  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable  persons  in  English  history,  who,  from  an 
obscure  condition,  raised  himself  to  sovereign  power, 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Cromwell,  a  gentleman  of 
moderate  property  near  Huntingdon,  who  was 
himself  the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell  of 
Hinchingbrooke,  and  who  married  tne  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Stuart  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Oliver  was 
bom  at  Huntingdon  on  April  25,  1599,  and  edu- 
catcd  at  the  free-school  of  his  native  town,  and  Sid- 
ney-coUege,  Cambrid^,  but  nothing  occurred  during 
these  periods  of  his  life,  which  would  have  attracted 
notice  in  a  common  person.      He  teems,  on  the 


whole,  to  have  manifested  a  turbulent  temper, 
with  little  disposition  for  learning;  and  a  mo- 
derate acquaintance  with  Latin  was  probably 
all  he  carried  with  him  from  the  university,  at 
which  his  stay  was  short.  The  death  of  his  father 
called  him  home;  and  his  irregularities,  in  an 
unemployed  state,  gave  his  mother  much  uneasiness. 
She  sent  him  for  improvement  to  Lincoln's-inn ; 
but  the  capital  was  nut  a  likely  place  to  amend  his 
morals.  He  pursued  a  course  of  licentious  plea- 
sure, and  became  addicted  to  gaming;  at  the  same 
time  his  manners  appear  to  have  been  rude  and 
boisterous.  This  course,  however,  could  not  have 
lasted  long,  since  he  married  before  he  had  com« 
pleted  his  twenty-first  year.  His  relations,  among 
whom  were  the  Hampdens  of  Buckinghamshire, 
and  the  Barrinsrtons  of  Essex,  probably  interfered 
to  reclaim  and  settle  him ;  for  be  obtained  for  a 
wife,' Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Boucbier  of 
Essex,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family.  He 
soon  afl^r  settled  at  Huntingdon,  and  beffan  to  lead 
a  grave  and  sober  life.  Whether  in  this  change 
there  was  any  thing  of  hypocrisy,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine ;  but  a  project  he  adopted,  of  getting 
into  his  hands  the  estate  of  his  maternal  uncle.  Sir 
Thomas  Stuart,  by  applying  for  a  commission  of 
lunacy  against  him,  seems  to  argue  a  crafty  and 
designing  character.  His  petition  for  this  purpose 
was  dismissed  by  the  king  as  groundless,  and  hit 
uncle,  naturally,  was  much  offended  by  the  attempt. 
His  mother,  however,  effected  a  reconciliation ; 
and  Sir  Thomas,  at  his  death  a  few  years  after,  lefC 
Cromwell  an  estate  of  400  or  500  pounds  per  annum, 
before  this  tiii^  he  had  been  returned  member  for 
the  borough  of  Huntingdon,  to  the  first  Parliament 
of  Charles  I.  in  1625.  On  succeeding  to  his  uncle's 
estate,  he  removed  into  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  and  this 
was  about  the  period  of  his  deserting  the  church  of 
Englend,  to  which  he,  as  well  as  his  family,  had 
hitherto  adhered,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  puri- 
tans. He  is  represented  by  a  physician  who  at- 
tended him  during  his  residence  at  Hnntingdon, 
as  a  fanciful  man,  subject  to  the  vapours,  and  oc- 
casionally impressed  with  whimsical  notions ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  enthusiasm  always  constituted 
a  fundamental  part  of  his  heterogeneous  character. 
He  was  a  member  in  the  Parliament  of  1628; 
and  being  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  reli- 
gion, distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against 
Sopery.  On  his  return  into  the  country  after  the 
issolution  of  that  Parliament,  his  religious  turn 
was  manifested  by  the  frequency  of  his  attendance 
on  the  sermons  and  lectures  of  the  silenced  minis- 
ters, whom  he  often  invited  to  perform  their  devo- 
tional exercises  at  his  own  house.  As  a  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  it  is  mentioned  thai 
he  made  restitution  to  persons  of  whom  he  had  for- 
merly won  money  by  gaming.  Indeed,  that  ho 
really  felt  strong  religious  impressions  cannot  bo 
doubted,  however  they  might  be  allied  with  views 
of  interest.  His  worldly  affairs,  meantime,  fell 
into  disorder  ;  and  to  remedy  them  he  took  a  farm 
near  St  Ives,  which  he  held  five  years,  but  rather 
to  his  disadvantage  than  profit.  So  unfavourable 
were  his  prospects,  that  he  formed  an  intention, 
about  1637,  of  going  to  settle  in  New  England; 
and  he  would  probably  have  put  it  in  execution, 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  a  proclamation 
issued  affainst  such  emigrations.  He  toon  after 
displayed  the  spirit  and  vigour  he  was  capable  of 
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exerting  in  public  business,  by  joining  in  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  scheme  of  draining  the  fens,  set  on 
foot  by  ikm  earl  of  Bedford.  Cromwell  took  the 
lead  in  the  measures  pursued  to  counteract  it,  and 
conducted  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  his 
friends  an  idea  of  the  use  which  might  be  made  of 
his  services  in  matters  of  higher  importance.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  long  Parliament,  in  1640,  he 
was  return^  a  member  for  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
but  it  appears  that  some  election  artifice  was  Uied 
by  the  puritanical  party  on  this  occasion,  es  the 
state  of  Gromweirs  circumstances  was  not  other- 
wise likely  to  have  obtained  him  this  honour.  He 
appeared  in  that  assembly  as  a  plain  man,  blunt 
and  downright  in  hit  discourse,  zealous,  assiduous, 
and  a  frequent  speaker;  though  his  oratory  was 
not  of  a  kiad  to  gain  him  credit  for  more  than 
warm  attachment  to  his  princinles,  for  he  was  at 
all  times  a  tedious,  inelegant,  and  perplexed  speaker. 
He  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  famous  re- 
monstrance of  1641,  which  was  almost  the  direct 
cause  of  the  civil  war.  From  that  time  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  most  secret  councils  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  obtained  every  facility  of  studying  the 
characters  of  parties  and  individuals,  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  which  became  so  useful  to  him  in  the 

rrogress  of  his  public  life.  In  the  beginniag  of 
642,  when  the  Parliament  determined  upon  the 
levy  of  forces,  he  went  down  to  Cambridge,  and  by 
his  interest  coon  raised  a  good  troop  of  horse,  of 
which  he  took  the  command  by  commission  from 
tKe  earl  of  Essex.  He  made  Cambridge  his  head- 
quarters, and  behaved  with  cousidcrable  rigour  to 
the  university,  the  plate  of  which,  sent  to  the  king,  he 
narrowly  missed  seizing.  Though  under  a  superior 
command,  he  undertook  some  spirited  enterprises  by 
his  own  authority,  one  of  which  was  the  seizure  of 
Sir  Thomas  Coningsby,  sheriff  of  Hertfordshire, 
and  another,  the  surprisal  of  some  gentlemen  at 
Lowestofft,  with  a  quantity  of  arms  and  military 
stores.  By  this  success  he  was  enabled,  to  raise  a 
body  of  a  thousand  horse,  of  which  he  became 
colonel.  He  was  now  engaged  in  a  profession  for 
which  nature  seems  peculiarly  to  have  fitted  him, 
and  which  gave  full  scope  for  all  the  force  and 
Victivity  of  his  mind ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it 
was  the  distinction  he  acquired  in  his  military  cha- 
racter, which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pre-emi- 
nence he  afterwards  acquired.  His  levies,  we  are 
told,  consisted  of  his  countrymen,  substantial  free- 
holders, or  their  sons,  all  acquainted  with  him,  and 
with  one  another.  He  trained  them  in  excellent 
discipline,  and  gave  them  the  true  pride  and  spirit 
of  soldiers.  By  way  of  trying  his  men,  he  placed  at 
their  first  mustejradozen  troopers  in  ambuscade,  who 
suddenly  rushed  out  upon  them.  About  a  score  oV 
his  recruits  rode  off  the  field  as  fast  as  their  horses 
could  carry  them.  These  he  cashiered,  and  en- 
listed bolder  spirits  in  their  place.  He  likewise 
engaged  their  confidence,  and  prepared  them  to 
follow  him  to  all  extremities,  by  telling  them  plainly 
that  *'he  did  not  mean  to  cozen  them  with  the 
perplexed  terms  in  his  commission,  to  Jiyht  for 
king  and  Parliament;  for  should  the  king  be  in  the 
opposite  army,  he  would  as  soon  fire  his  pistol  upon 
hun  as  upon  another  man.'*  To  give  a  particular 
account  of  Cromwell's  military  transactions,  would 
be  to  write  a  history  of  the  civil  war.  It  will  be 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  mark  the  most  consider- 
able and  characuhstic  of  them.     Having,  by  vari- 1 


ous  important  services,  acquired  the  coBfid«»cc  «f 
the  Parliament,  ho  was  made  lieoteaaAt-general  of 
the  horse  in  the  army  commanded  by  the  dakm  of 
Manchester;  and  at  the  battle  of  MarstoB-Baac; 
1644,  which  gave  the  first  severe  blow  to  tke  iwymi 
party,  it  is  allowed  that  his  cavalry  turned  tbe  te- 
tune' of  the  day.     He  distinguished  himself  also  ai 
the  second  battle  of  Newbury ;  and  so  popular  4ai 
his  name  become,  that  he  was  styled  hj  faia  party 
the  Saoiowr  of  tke  Nation,    This  party  was  compnatrf 
of  the  independents,  who  now  began  to  take  tbe 
lead,  and  by  whose  policy  the  wdf-denying  ardmmmrr 
passed  in  Parliament,    the  profesaed   piirpoae  ai 
which  was  to  exclude  the  members  of  either  hseia 
from   commands   in  the  army.      Thia  prored  aa 
effectual  exclusion  to  the  earl  of  Mancheater,  with 
whom  Cromwell  had  quarrelled,  and  lo  many  other 
persons  of  rank  and  consequence;  while  the  fo- 
vourite   commander,  on  account  of  extraordimaiy 
merit,  was  first  temporarily,  and  aflerward*  ahae- 
lutely,  exempted  from  its  operation.      The   chief 
i*ommand  was  then  committed  to  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, a  brave  soldier,  and  honest  man,  but  much  toe 
deficient  in  sagacity  to  cope  with  a  man  like  CroB- 
well,  who  was  at  the  same  time  made  lieatenaat- 
general  of  the  army.     He  continued  to  disiingaiah 
himself  by  brilliant  exploits;  and  it  was  through 
his  counsel  that  the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby  was 
brought  on  in  June,  1645.     In  that  combat  Crom- 
well had  the  command  of  the  right  wing ;  and  after 
Ireton,   in   the  left  wing,    had   been   beaten   and 
rashly  pursued  out  of  the  field  by  Prince  Rupert,  it 
was  Cromwell's  timely  charge  which  broke  the  king's 
infantry,  and  secured  the  victory.    This  succesc  was 
vigorously  followed  up;  and  the  rednction  of  the 
royal  forces  in  the  west  was  the  business  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  year  and  the  next  spring,  ia 
which  Cromwell  had  a  principal  share.     As  a  peca- 
niary  reward  for  his  services,  the  sum  or£!25UOpcr 
annum  was  voted  him  by  Parliament ;  and  nhen  he 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  bouse,  thanks  were  reCniued 
to  hitu  in  the  warmest  expressions,  which  he  received 
with  great  humility,  and  declarations  of  profound  sub- 
mission  to  the  pleasure  of  that  body.     After  the  war 
was  ended,  by  the  deliverinff  up  of  the  king  by  the 
Scotch  army,  it  was  proposed  to  disband  part  of  the 
forces.      Cromwell,  whose  overgrown  authority  it 
was  meant  to  check  by  this  measure^  had  the  art  to 
turn  it  to  his  advantage ;  for  by  his  enaissaries  he 
impressed  the  soldiers  with  a  sense  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  parliament  towards  their  merits ;  and,  in  the 
reduction,  he  contrived  to  procure  an  exemption 
for  Fairfax's  army,  which  was,  in  fact,   his  own. 
The  death  of  the  earl  of  Essex  in  1646,  removed 
another  obstacle  to  his  ambition.     From  thia  tiiue, 
till  the  king's  trial  and  execution,  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  crooked  and  intricate  |>aths  of  Cromwell's 
politics,  who  alternately  deceived  the  parliameat, 
the  army,  and  the  king,  as  it  suited  his  temporary 
views  during  the  various  shiftings  of  the  scene.    His 
durable  connexions,  however,  were  with  the  army, 
and  he  only  appeared  to  be  the  servant  of  the  par- 
liament, and  the  friend  of  the  king,  in  order  to  cover 
his  real  designs,  and  to  prevent  that  agreement  of 
the  two  latter,  which  might  have  reduced  hua  to 
insignificance.     It  was  at  bis  instigation   that  Coro- 
net Joyce  seized  the  king's  person  at  Holmhy-h-jesc, 
and  carried  him  to  the   head-quarters  of  the  amy. 
His  behaviour  to  the  king  in  this  situation  was  so 
respectful,  and  almost  affectionate,  that  it  may  be 
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suspected  he  had  tome  real  intention  of  being  the 
instrument  of  his  restoration.  He  eten  went  so 
far  as  to  procure  a  letter  from  the  army  to  the  par- 
liAment,  m  which  they  avowed  the  king's  cause  to 
be  theirs.  At  the  same  time  he,  and  his  son-in-law, 
and  most  confidential  agent,  Ireton,  fomented  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  army  against  the  parliament, 
which,  after  a  straggle,  terminated  in  the  victory  of 
the  former.  The  next  came  he  played  was  to' re- 
move the  king  from  Hampton-coart,  where  he 
seemed  to  be  revaining  much  of  his  consideration ; 
which  CromweU  effected  by  intimidating  him  with 
suspicions  of  danger  to  his  life,  from  the  psrty  of 
levellers  which  was  sprung  up  in  the  army.  Charles 
imprudently  withdrew  in  secrecy,  and  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  a  person  devoted  to  Cromwell.  A  second 
civil  war  then  arose,  in  which  the  Scotch,  and  some 
of  the  former  parliamentarians,  joined  with  the 
loyalists  in  attempting  to  restore  the  monarchical 
constitution.  This  called  CromweU,  and  the  other 
military  loaders,  again  into  the  field.  Cromwell 
marched  into  Wales,  and,  after  quelling  an  insur- 
rection in  that  country,  he  marched  northwards  to 
join  Lambert,  who  was  attending  the  motions  of  the 
Scotch  army  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  a 
body  of  English  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale. 
These  were  entirely  defeated  by  the  parliament 
leaders,  and  of  the  Scotch  not  a  tenth  part  reached 
home  again.  Cromwell  then  proceeded  into  Scot- 
land, put  the  power  there  into  the  hands  of  the 
other  party,  and  leit  a  body  of  troops  to  maintain 
them  in  it ;  and  then  returned  to  London.  Mean 
time  the  parliament  had  set  on  foot  a  treaty  with 
the  king,  which  appeared  likely  to  come  to  a  con- 
cluiioD.    To  prevent  this,  a  detachment  of  the  army 

Sain  seized  tne  king's  person,  and  lodged  him  Jn 
urst-castle,  while  their  brethren  in  London  purged 
the  House  of  Commons,  Jeaving  no  members  but 
such  as  were  disposed  to  go  to  all  extremities  with 
them.  The  fate  of  Charles  now  drew  on  apace,  and 
it  is  acknowledged  that  Cromwell  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  bloody  catastrophe.  He  acted  his  part 
with  all  the  hypocritical  craft  which  belonged  to  his 
character ;  but  he  openly  sat  in  court  at  the  trial, 
signed  the  warrant,  and  urged  on  the  execution. 
Aner  this  event,  which  decisively  changed  the  form 
of  the  constitution,  a  council  of  state  was  formed, 
of  which  Cromwell  was  a  principal  member.  It 
was  now  necessary  to  control  that  spirit  in  the  army 
which,  for  a  temporary  purpose,  he  and  his  party 
had  fostered ;  and  when  their  a^itaton  (men  elected 
by  the  soldiers  for  managing  their  political  concerns) 
presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  council,  they  were 
seforely  treated  as  mutineers.  This  occasioned  a 
real  mutiny  to  break  out;  and  several  regiments 
of  horse,  Cromwell's  among  the  rest,  put  on  white 
cockades,  and  appointed  a  rendezvous  at  Ware. 
Cromwell  suddenly  appeared  among  them  with  some 
forces  on  whom  he  could  depend,  surrounded  one 
regiment,  called  out,  by  name,  four  of  the  muti- 
neers, and  made  them  cast  lots  for  the  lives  of  two. 
The«two  fortunate  ones  were  then  obliged  to  shoot 
their  companions  upon  the  spot,  and  this  vigorous 
measure  produced  the  ^mediate  submission  of  the 
kbL  The  flame,  however,  broke  out  again,  and 
four  regiments  began  a  march  from  the  west  to  sup- 
port their  comrades.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  went 
to  meet  them ;  but  the  matter  appeared  so  serious, 
tliat  Cromwell  thought  it  advisable  to  delude  the 
Univ.  Bwff.-^Nos.  121  &  122. 


mutineers  with  a  pretended  treaty.  By  this  they 
were  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  then  suddenly  sur- 
prised ;  and  the  punishment  of  a  few  reduced  the 
body  to  obedience.  The  state  of  Ireland  now  called 
the  attention  of  the  republican  government,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  send  over  a  powerful  army  to  settle 
the  distractions  of  that  island,  where  three  parties, 
the  native  Catholics,  the  royalists,  and  the  parlia- 
mentarians, were  in  arms  against  each  other.  Crom- 
weU undertook  the  command ;  and  with  the  title  of 
brd-lieutenant,  and  very  ample  powers,  embarked 
for  that  country  in  August  Id49.  He  carried  with 
him  his  veteran  troops,  well  furnished  with  every 
thing  necessary ;  and  resolving  to  act  upon  his  usual 
plan  of  vigorous  dispatch,  he  stormed  Droghedo, 
which  was  held  by  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  with  25>00  old 
troops.  Here  he  practised  the  utmost  rieour  of  the 
law  of  arms,  so  that  it  is  said  not  more  than  thirty 
men  escaped  military  execution.  He  soon  after 
treated  Wexford  in  the  same  manner ;— and  there 
the  sword  was  stained  by  the  blood  of  many  unfor- 
tunate women.  Bv  these  severities,  he  struck  such 
a  terror  into  the  Irish,  that  scarcely  any  thing  durst 
resist  him,  so  that  his  spring  campaign  almost  se- 
cured the  reduction  of  the  island.  He  left  it  in 
June  16d0,  constituting  Ireton  his  deputy;  and, 
upon  his  return  to  London,  was  received  with  the 
most  triumphant  exultation.  His  presence  at  home 
was  now  become  very  desirable.  The  Scotch  had 
invited  Charles  II.,  and  were  preparing  an  arn^y 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  On  consultiuff  upon 
the  measures  to  be  pursued,  it  was  Cromwell's  de- 
cided opiLfon,  that  the  danger  should  be  prevented 
by  a  previous  invasion  of  Scotland ;  but  Fairfax, 
who  neither  possessed  the  same  boldness  of  design, 
and  who  was  moreover  restrained  by  religious  scru- 
ples, as  being  himself  a  strict  presbyterian,  and 
having  taken  the  covenant,  disapproved  of  the  pro- 
posal ;  nor  could  all  the  arguments  that  were  urged 
move  him  to  take  the  command  in  such  an  expedi- 
tion. CromweU,  who  had  with  apparent  sincerity 
used  all  his  influence  to  persuade  him,  reaped  the 
benefit  of  his  refusal.  Fairfax's  commission  was 
revoked,  and  an  ordinance  passed,  constituting 
Cromwell  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  commonwealth — thus  leaving  him 
hot  one  step  more  to  supreme  power.  He  still  re- 
tained the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  the  parlia- 
ment  would  not  suffer  him  to  resign  ;  and  he  had 
the  art  to  send  thither  the  staunch  republican  Lud- 
low, with  the  honourable  commission  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  horse,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the 
way  of  giving  opposition  to  his  proiects.  Cromwell 
marched  to  Scotland  with  20,000  chosen  troops.  A 
larger  army  was  raised  to  oppose  him,  but  chiefly 
consisting  of  new  levies,  more  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  &natics  than  that  of  soldiers,  it  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  body  of  ministers,  who,  as  they  had  always 
done  in  that  country,  arrogated  a  high  authority  in 
affairs  extraneous  to  their  profession.  The  cautious 
old  General  Leslie  followed  the  plan  of  starving  out 
the  English  army  in  a  wasted  country;  and  by 
taking  a  strong  position  near  Dunbar,  had  nearly 
reduced  CroikiweU  to  the  resolution  of  embarkins^ 
his  infantry,  and  breaking  through  the  enemy  with 
his  cavalry ;  when  the  enthusiastic  confidence  of 
the  Scotch  clergy,  who  fancied  that  they  had  re 
ceived  from  heaven  full  assurance  of  victory,  com- 
peUed  the  general,  contrary  to  his  judgment,  to  V6n<* 
turc  an  engagement.    As  soon  as  CromweU^  f#om 
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their  motions,  discerned  their  intention,  he  ex- 
claimed, that  "  the  Lord  had  delitered  them  into 
his  hands."  The  battle  of  Dunbar,  foueht  Sep- 
tember 3,  1650,  terminated  in  a  complete  and 
shameful  defeat  of  the  Scots,  with  great  Iom  on  their 
part,  and  comparatively  none  on  that  of  the  En- 
glish. The  surrender  of  Edinburgh-castle  was  the 
consequence ;  and  Cromwell  obtained  various  o^her 
successes,  but  was  not  able  to  draw  the  remaining 
Scotch  army,  under  the  king,  out  of  their  strong 
camp  near  Stirling.  He  pushed  to  Perth  in  the 
summer,  and  reduced  it;  and  in  the  mean  time 
Charles,  took  the  bold  resolution  of  trying  his  fortune 
in  England.  The  parliament  were  greatly  alarmed 
at  this  motion,  and  raised  additional  forces.  Crom- 
well followed  the  king's  army»  where,  on  Septem- 
ber 3^  1651,  he  obtained  what  he  called  hit  croipmiij^ 
metofy^  attended  with  almost  the  total  destruction  of 
the  royal  army,  which,  indeed,  was  much  inferior  in 
number  to  his  own.  Proceeding  thence  to  London, 
he  was  met  by  the  parliament  and  its  spMker,  the 
council  of  state,  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  made 
his  entry  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror  and  a  deli- 
verer. A  general  thanksgiving  was  appointed  for  his 
successes,  and  the  sum  of  4000/.  per  annum  was  set- 
tled upon  him  out  of  some  forfeited  estates.  He  eoold 
not.  brook  submission  to  a  parliament  which  he 
jLnew  was  fisr  from  possessing  the  attachment  of 
the  nation,  and  which  was  chiefly  occupied  in  per- 
petuating its  own  power.  The  necessity  e/<m  etfa- 
olishmeni  was  therefore  the  new  topic  or  cant  of  his 
discourses^  and  various  conferences  were  held  among 
the  leading  men  on  this  subject.  In  these  he  mkU 
ficently  displayed  his  own  preference  of  single  go- 
vemment  to  republican,  Uiongh  he  continued  to 
show  external  deference  to  the  authotrity  of  narlia. 
ment.  Having  lost,  by  death,  his  firm  and  able 
coadjutor  Ireton,  he  made  a  marriage  between  his 
daughter,  Ireton's  widow,  and  Colonel  Fleetwood, 
ibr  whom  he  procured  the  commission  of  lieutenant- 

Ssneral  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  thus  secured 
is  interest  in  that  country.  The  time  at  length 
came  for  throwing  off  the  mask.  The  long  parlia- 
ment was  become  generally  unpopular,  and  though 
they  had  talked  of  dissolving  themselves,  they  still 
found  pretexts  for  delay.  CromweU,  after  having 
called  a  council  of  officers  in  April,  1653,  resolved 
upon  a  decisive  stroke.  Placing  a  guard  of  300 
men  about  the  Parliament-house,  he  entered,  and 
after  sitting  for  a  time  to  hear  the  debates,  he  sUrted 
up,  hade  the  speaker  leave  the  chair,  and  told  the 
house  they  had  sitten  long  enough  unless  they  had 
done  pore  good.  He  then  addressed  himself  to 
some  individual  members  in  terms  of  coarse  abnse; 
and  when  some  attempted  a  reply,  **  Come,  come," 
said  he,  "  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating— -You 
are  no  parliament — I  say  you  are  no  parliament ;" 
and,  stan4»ing  with  his  foot,  he  bade  them  for  shame 

~  begone,  and  give  place  to  honester  men.  The 
soldiers  at4tes  fignal  entering  the  house,  he  com- 
manded one  of  them  to  "  take  away  that  bauble," 
meaning  the  mace.     An  officer  at  the  same  time 

'  took  the  speaker  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  down 
from  his  seat  Then  Cromwell,  addressing  the 
members,  said,  "  It  is  you  that  forced  me  to  this, 
for  I  have  sought  the  Lnrd  night  and  day,  that  he 
aonld  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the  doing 
of  this  work.*'  In  conclusion,  he  seised  their  papers, 
turned  the  members  out  of  the  house,  and  locked  the 
49ors.     With  such  a  vulgar  mixture  of  rudeness  and 


cant  did  he  act  in  this  extraordinary  and  i 
scene,  in  which  he  seems  rather  to  have  givea  w^ 
to  his  natural  habits,  thau  to  have  studied  any  poli- 
tical refinements.  The  affiront  Charles  I.  had  osered 
to  the  House  of  Commons  cost  him  hie  throne :  bwt 
CromweU  possessed  real  power  enough  to  commit  a 
much  more  audacious  action  with  iraminitjr.  Wirfa 
equal  ease  hee  dissolved  the  council  of  state,  aad  far 
some  time  he  governed  the  nation  by  means  of  his 
council  of  officers.  Desiring,  however,  a  moieepaaons 
source  of  authority,  he  summoned,  by  warraalsttDdcr 
his  own  hand,  a  pretended  rcpresentaliTe  of  the  na- 
tion, eonsinsting  of  142 persons,  who^  fromtiie  name 
of  one  of  their  numbers,  have  been  coDtempteonriy 
styled  Banbont^s  PmHimmtnU  This  body,  consist- 
ing for  the  greater  part  of  ignorant  fitnaties,  were 
soon  thrown  into  such  perplexities,  that  the  msjo- 
rity  agreed  to  resign  their  power  into  the  hands  of 
Cromwdl;  and  the  reftmctory  remainder  were 
forcibly  dismissed.  The  council  of  officers  again 
taking  upon  them  the  supreme  power,  drev  n^  an 


instrument  of  government,  placing  the  i 
tion  in  the  general  and  a  select  council,  conlcntBg 
oo  the  former  the  office  of  Prvteetor  tfike  Cmamem- 
wwOtk  rf  Enylamd,  ScoUand,  end  Ireland;  and  he 
was  accordingly,  on  December  IG,  1653;,  soknnly 
invested  with  this  high  trast  in  Westminster-hail, 
being  then  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Crom- 
well from  this  time  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  sovere%n 
of  a  great  nation ;  bnt  as  the  pnblic  transactions  of 
the  protectorate  belong  rather  to  history  Chan  to 
biography,  we  shaU  notice  them  no  further  than  is 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  character  of  the  protector. 
He  immediately  conclnded  a  peace  with  the  stat<*s 
of  Holland,  mstde  treaties  with  Denmatlt  and  Por- 
tugal, and  cultivated  a  close  friendship  with  Swe- 
den. In  his  domestic  administration,  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  dislitos  he  always  showed  to  re- 
ligious persecution,  and  his  respect  for  the  rights 
of  conscience,  as  for  as  was  compatible  with  thtf 
security  of  his  government.  He  is  allowed  to  have 
filled  the  courts  with  able  judges,  and  to  have  en- 
tertained libenl  ideas  of  the  reformation  of  the  law. 
He  displayed  great  seal  fur  justice,  and  refused  aH 
solicitations  for  pardoning  the  brother  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ambassador  who  was  legally  convicted  of 
murder.  He  was  at  least  equally  severe  in  ponish- 
ing  conspiracies  against  himself,  and  at  different 
times  caused  several  persons  to  be  execnted  ou 
charges  of  that  kind ;  yet  he  was  never  wantonly 
cruel,  and  on  various  occasions  behaved  with  great 
moderation  towards  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  dis- 
affected to  his  person  and  government.  Pindiag 
that  the  sanction  of  parliament  was  nece&satv  to 
him  in  his  projects  for  raising  money,  and  doinsr 
other  acts  of  power,  he  summoned  one  accordine  ts 
a  very  enlarged  plan.  In  this,  ScoUand  ^a^d  Ire- 
land were  united  with  England  by  the  right  of 
sending  representatives,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  members  were  elected  by  counties.  So  marh 
did  this  scheme  conduce  to  parliamentary  indr. 
pendence,  that  notwithstanding  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land returned  chiefly  military  officers,  the  protcctKr 
found  himself  at  their  meeting  in  danger  of  bein^ 
deposed;  whence  he  vras  obliged  to  nractite  the 
arbitrary  measure  of  stationing  a  guard  at  the  dner 
of  the  Parliament-house,  to  prevent  the  entrance  r( 
members  till  thev  had  Uken  an  oath  of  fidelity  t^ 
him.  After  all,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  vrith  thiss». 
sembly,  that  he  dissolved  it,  after  a  seasion  of  flrs* 
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sttontlu.  His  mother  dyiog  about  tfaii  time,  he  bnried 
tier,  contimiy  to  her  desire,  in  Kinr  Henry  Vllth't 
«ihapel ;  ana  it  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  one  of  his 
^esLitneues,  that  on  ul  public  occa*ioos  he  affected 
m  personal  state,  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  mo* 
asurcbs,  by  which  he  gave  additional  oneoce  to  the 
republicans,  without  dasaling  the  eyes  of  the  royal- 
ists.    In  1^  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  west 
<if  England  among  the  kin^s  Mends,  which  Crom- 
well, who,  by  means  of  his  spies,  was  acquainted 
with  all  their  pfeceedings,  luaered  to  go  to  a  cer- 
tain length,  and  then  quelled  in  the  blood  of  the 
principal  cootriTers.    No  sovereign,  indeed,  ever 
established  a  more  perfect  system  of  etjrionmge,  and 
wonderftal  stories  are  told  of  his  secret  intelligence, 
Aod  the  consummate  skill  with  which  persons,  with- 
4Mt  any  knowledge  of  each  other,  were  made  to  act 
in  concert.    The  sums  expended  in  services  of  this 
ludnre  were  afanost  increoible.     His  administration 
was  by  no  means  a  frugal  one,  and  the  want  of  mo* 
may  had  led  him  to  the  unjustifiable  measure  of 
•aising  400,000<.  belongiog  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
This  was  followed  by  a  war,   of  which  an  ez- 
gMctatiob  of  pillage  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
«hief  motive.    In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  very 
A>rmidable  expedition  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Penn  and  General  Venables,  sailed  against 
the    Spanish    settlements    in   the    West    Indies. 
Throuffh  misunderstandings  and  bad  management, 
it  totuly  failed   in  the  main   purpose ;    but  the 
important   island  of  Jamaica  was   taken,  which 
Ims  ever  sinoe  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
English.    The  glorious  successes  of  Blake  in  the 
Mediterranean  this  year,  gave  a  snlendonr  to  the 
BTotector*s  government,  and  raised  him  high  in 
the  opinion  of  foreigners ;  one  consequence  of  which 
vras,  a  treaty  with  France,  whereby  the  English 
ffoyal  ftunily  were  compelled  to  quit  that  country. 
It  was  also  stipulated,  that  a  body  of  English  troops 
should  join  the  French  in  the  Low-countriet,  who 
were  acting  against  the  S|)aniards ;  and  a  reward 
Ik  their  services,  which  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  honourable  events  in  the  protector's  reign, 
vas  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk  to  England,  w^n 
taken  by  the  united  forces.    A  splendid  embassy 
from  Sweden  was  received  with  great  parade;  but 
Cromwell  declined  the  honour  of  a  proposed  visit 
from  Queen  Christina.    After  the  dissolution  of 

Krliament,  his  domestic  government  was  little 
tter  than  a  military  despotism.  For  filling  his 
coffers  he  issued  an  ordinance,  inflicting  the  penalty 
ol  dtdmMiam  (of  income)  upon  all  wlm  had  borne 
.  arms  for  the  king,  and  commissioners  were  sent 
into  the  counties  to  levy  this  imposition,  who  were 
empowered  to  compound  for  it  on  the  terms  of 
three  years*  purchase.  Moreover,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  districts, 
over  each  of  which  a  major-general  was  made  pre- 
sident, with  poweis  to  imprison  all  delinquents  or 
sQspected  persons  at  their  pleasure.  Still  a  parliament 
was  thought  a  necessary  instrument  of  tyranny,  and 
accordingly  it  was  again  assembled  in  1656 ;  but 
before  it  could  be  trusted  with  business,  about 
300  members  were  excluded  by  the  reouisition 
of  oaths.  The  remainder  passed  money-bills,  and 
performed  other  services  to  their  master,  for  which 
the  natioa  was  gratified  by  the  abolition  of  the 
odious  major-generals.  But  )i  further  pieeo  of 
wmjlaisancs  was  sipectsd  from  them ;  for,  in  a 
piojictaf  ths  isttWm— tof  foverament  which  Wii 


brought  forwards  under  the  title  of  The  HitmbU 
PetiHonmnd  Advice,  a  blank  was  left  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  supreme  gOTemw,  which  Cromwell 
was  desirous  of  filling  up  with  the  word  kiitg.  The 
obseqaious  Parliament,  after  due  deliberation, 
agreed  that  there  was  nothing  peculiariy  oifonsiva 
in  tiie  four  letters  composing  that  word ;  but  Crom- 
well, finding  that  it  did  not  well  go  down  with 
some  of  hU  best  friends  and  relations,  was  content 
again  to  assume  the  style  of  protedor,  in  which 
office  he  was  re-inaugurated,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a 
coronation.  He  also  attempted  to  give  lustre  to 
the  ffovemment  bv  framing  a  new  House  of  Lords, 
to  which  he  called  his  two  sons,  Richard  and  Henry, 
and  several  other  persons ;  but  the  a:&cient  nobility 
of  the  realm  refused  to  make  a  part  in  such  a  body. 
About  this  time,  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  by 
Captain  Titus,  entitled  **  Killing  no  Murder,** 
strongly  arguing  in  favour  of  tvrannfcide,  so  im- 
pressed his  mind  in  the  midst  of  all  the  semblanca 
of  lawful  authority  he  had  accumulated  round  him, 
that  he  thenceforth  never  thought  his  life  secure. 
He  wore  armour  under  his  cloUies,  carried  loaded 
pistols  about  him,  and  gave  every  token  of  feeling 
at  least  as  much  apprehension  as  he  inspired.  Ho 
had  the  mortification,  also,  of  seeing  his  new  frtmo 
of  government  foil  to  pieces,  the  Commons  reftmng 
to  act  with  the  Lords;  so  that  he  waft  obliged  to 
dissolve  the  assembly.  New  conspiracies  were  dis- 
covered to  he  in  agitation,  and  several  cavaliers 
suffered  on  the  occasion,  among  whom  wai  D^* 
Hewett,  a  clergyman,  whose  life  the  most  itrgent 
intercessions  of  Mrs.  Claypole,  Cromw^'s  fovonrita 
daughter,  were  unable  to  save.  She  soon  after  fell 
ill  and  died ;  and  Cromwell  was  extreme! v  affected, 
as  well  by  her  bitter  upbraidinn,  as  by^  4er  death. 
Tormented  with  cares,  fears,  and  anxieties  of  every 
kind,  his  robust  constitution  began  to  give  way. 
He  was  seised  with  a  slow  fever,  which  terminated 
in  an  intermittent,  and  weakenod  him  so  fost,  that 
it  soon  became  apparent  to  his  physicians  that  ha 
must  sink  under  it  The  patient,,  however,  either 
politically  affecting  a  confidence  he  did  not  foeL 
or  buoyed  up  by  ms  natural  enthusium,  seemed 
sure  of  recovery.  His  fonatical  chaplains  asserted, 
that  they  had  received  positive  assurances  from 
Heaven  to  the  same  purpose,  in  answer  to  their 
prayers.  He  visibly  grew  worse,  however,  becamo 
lethargic,  and  died  on  September  3  (his  victorious 
day),  165S,  aged  fifty-nine  years  and  four  months. 
A  violent  storm,  which  happened  on  that  day,  gave 
scope  to  the  foncies  of  superstition  and  of  poetry. 
A  very  magnificent  funersi  was  ordered  for  him  at' 
the  public  expense ;  and  his  memory  was  celebrated 
by  tae  most  elaboiate  strains  of  the  poets  of  the 
time.  He  died  at  a  period  when,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Bishop  Burnet,  which  seems  well 
grounded,  "his  life  and  his  arts  were  exhausted 
together,  so  that,  if  he  had  survived  longer,  he 
would  scarcelv  have  -  been  able  to  preserve  his 
power.*'  He  loft  two  sons,  Richard,  his  frigitivo 
successor,  and  Henry,  whom  he  had  made  chief, 
governor  of  Ireland;  likewise  four  daughters,  all 
married.  As  a  husband  and  a  father,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, in  the  offices  of  private  life,  he  was  com- 
mendabls.  His  household  was  adminlstsrad  With 
decencT  and  frugality,  and  he  never  was  anftlSTsd' 
|iy  the  love  of  pleasure ;  yet  ho  sometimsB  unbtnt 
with  hit  intimates,  4nd  ga^e  way  to  boistsrous  mitth 
a&d  tottviTioUty.    But  at  ht  did  nothing  which  wmt 
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dot  suspected  of  design,  it  has  been  supposed,  that 
when  he  seemed  most  off  his  guard,  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  others  so.  He  took  advice 
well,  and  would  occasionally  converse  with  great 
openness  and  frankness,  with  those  of  whose  sense 
and  honesty  he  had  a  good  opinion.  He  paid  a 
respect  to  literature,  and  prevented  some  of  those 
injuries  to  learning  which  fanaticism  was  disposed 
to  offer.  The  sincerity  of  his  religion  has  been 
questioned ;  and  stories  have  been  told,  which  prove 
tnat  he  was  capable  of  sporting  with  the  credulity 
of  the  fanatics  about  him.  It  seems  probable,  in- 
deed, that  his  experience  of  the  folly  and  hypocrisy 
of  many  of  the  religionists  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected, had,  in  some  degree,  unsettled  his  princi- 
ples, and  relaxed  his  seriousness ;  yet  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  early  convictions  never 
entirely  lost  their  effect  upon  his  mind.  Of  his 
public  character,  and  of  the  extent  of  his  abilities, 
very  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  ;  but 
after  the  summary  we  have  given  of  his  actions,  we 
think  it  unnecessary  to  protract  the  article  by 
quoting  the  sentiments  of  writers,  few  of  whom  have 
been  sufficiently  free  from  party  prejudice  to  make 
a  just  estimate. 

CROMWELL  (Richard),  eldest  son  of  the 
Protector  Oliver,  was  bom  at  Huntingdon  in  1626. 
He  appears  to  hav^  had  no  other  literary  education 
th^n  that  of  a  country  srammar-school;  and  when, 
in  his  twenty-first  year,  tie  was  entered  at  Lincoln* s- 
ina,  he  seems  to  have  pursued  his  pleasures  rather 
than  his  studies.  He  had  as  little  disposition  for 
active  employment  as  for  speculation,  and  never 
caught  the  warlike  flame  from  his  father,  who  was 
then  rising  to  the  summit  of  military  distinction. 
His  social  connexions,  indeed,  were  with  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  he  joined  the  cavaliers  in  drinking 
success  to  the  cause  to  which  his  father  was  the 
n^ost  formidable  foe.  On  th&  condemnation  of  the 
lung,  Richard  is  said.,  to  have  pleaded  for  his  life 
upon  his  knees  before  his  unrelenting  parent.  He 
married  a  lady  of  good  fortune,  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Major,  Esq.  of  Hursley,  in  the  county  of 
Hants;  and  retirinir  from  all  the  busj  scenes  of 
public  life,  he  passed  several  years  at  his  matrimo- 
nial estate,  in  the  amusements  of  a  mere  country 
gentleman.  It  was  probably  at  first  against  his 
inclination,  that  his  father,  when  elevated  to  the 
office  of  protector,  brought  him  forwards  as  a  coad- 
jutor, and  made  him  take  a  seat  in  Parliament  and 
at  the  board  of  trade,  and  succeed  himself  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  universitv  of  Oxford.  He  also  placed 
Bichard  at  the  head  of  his  newly-formed  House  of 
Peers,  and  taught  him  to  entertain  the  prospect  of 
a  succession  to  the  sovereign  power.  Richard  at 
least  acquiesced  in  this  destination,  and  accepted 
ait  his  father's  death  that  inheritance  of  the  pro- 
tectorship, which  was  immediately  conferred  upon 
him  with  all  the  solemnity  and  apparent  faithful 
attachment  that  could  be  displayed  towards  the 
successor  of  an  established  throne.  The  recogni- 
tion of  his  title  however  met  with  delays,  and  a 
previous  resolution  was  passed  of  limiting  the  power 
of  the  protectorate,  so  as  that  it  should  not  interfere 
with  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Mean  time  the 
army  began  to  show  disaffection,  and  a  grand 
council  of  the  officers  sat  at  Wallingford-house, 
which  the  Parliament,  notwithstanding  its  resolu- 
tions, was  unable  to  dissolve.  It  was  therefore  itself 
;MMolv€d  by  Richard  after  sitting  |ess  than  three 


months,  and  his  power  terminated  mloag  witkit 
The  officers  invited  the  surviving  members  of  flM 
Long  Parliament  to  resume  their  seats,  and  the  re. 
publican  government  was  restored.     It  is  «ffiiuif<| 
that  a    Colonel   Howard,  ih  a    coiifereD«e   wHk 
Richard  at  this  time  proposed  to  him  to  aecara  hm 
authority  by  boldly  cutting  off  the  leaders  of  tiks 
opposite  party ;  but  that  he  refused  to  parchase 
power  at  such  a  rate.     He  quietly  submitted  to  aft 
the  sacrifices  and  resignations  that  were  required  tt 
him,  and  was  chiefly  solicitous  to  procnre  a  aro 
tection  from  the  debts  in  which  he  was  inrolrea  by 
the  expenses  of  his  father's  pompous  liiaeraL     TW 
Parliament  save  him  a  security^  for  this  pnipos^ 
and  promised  a  handsome  provision  for  hiniself  ami 
his  family.     During  the  subsequent  asitatioiis  he 
remained  totally  inactive,  joinmg  witn  no  paztr, 
though  Lambert  appears  to  have  had  a  design  at 
bringing  him  again  upon  the  stage  as  his  paipemL 
At  the  restoration  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
the  Continent,  but  so  much  was  he  forgotten,  that 
his  name  was  not  once  mentioned  in  either  faoose  ef 
Parliament ;  and  Lord  Clarendon  asserts^  that  he 
fled  more  through  fear  of  his  creditors  than  of  the 
king.     He  took  up  his  residence  for  some  years  at 
Paris,  where  he  lived  under  a  feigned  name  in 
great   obscurity.    Thence,  upon  an  sdarm  of  war 
between  England  and  France,  he  withdrew  to  Go* 
neva.     In  his  journey  thither,  as  he  passed  throogh 
Pezenas,  he  waited  upon  the  prince  of  Conti,  go- 
vemor  of  the  province.     The  prince,  receiving  hia 
affably  as  an  English  gentleman,  began  to  eonveise 
with   him   on  the  late    transactions  in  England, 
"Oliver  Cromwell,"  said  he,  "  though  a  traitor  and 
a  villain,  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  ability, 
and  was  worthy  to  command;   but  for  his   son 
Richard,  he  was  a  mere  poltroon  and  idiot ; — what 
is  become  of  the  fellow?"   Richard  replied,  that 
*'  he  was  betrayed  by  those  whom  he  most  trusted, 
and  who  had  been  most  obliged  to  his  father  ;"  and 
then  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  by  withdraw- 
ing.   Two  days  after,  the  prince  was  inlbrmed  who 
the  person  was  of  whom  he  had  spoken  so  fieely 
before  his  face.'  Richard  returned  to  England  aboot 
1680,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Cheahunt  in  Hert- 
fordshire, where  he  passed  under  the  name  of  Clark, 
only  known  by  a  few  select  friends.     After   the 
death  of  his  only  son  in  1705,  he  became  entitled  to 
the  jointure  estate  which  the  son  had   inhented 
from  his  mother,  and  sent  his  youngest  daughter 
to  take  possession  of  it     She  and  her  sisters  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  for  themselves,  considering  theii 
father    as    superannuated.      Exasperated  at  this 
treatment,  he  commenced  a  process  at  law  against 
them ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  appear 
in  court,  he  was  conveyed  thither  in  the  coach  of 
his  sister.  Lady  Fauconberg.     The  judge,  mindfJBi 
of  his  former  greatness,  treated  him  with  much 
respect,  and  caused  him  to  sit  covered.     A  decree 
was  given  in  his  favour.     He  had  the  curiosity  oa 
this  occasion  to  visit  the  House  of  Lords;  and 
being  asked  by  a  person  present,  if  he  bad  ever 
seen  or  heard  tire  like,  *'  Never,"  said  l^e,  "  since  I 
sat  in  that  chair;"  pointing ioihe  throne.  Richard 
had  been  reconciled  to  £s  daughters,  to  whom, 
just  before  his  departure,  he  said,  "  Live  in  love,  I 
am  going  to  the  God  of  love."     He  died  in  1712,  ia 
his  eighty-sixth  year. 

CROMWELL  (Olivbk),  a  descendant  of  ths 
protector,  was  a  solicitor,  who  died  ii)  1821,  aged 
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Mventy-nine.  He  was  authoir  of  **  Memoirs  of  Oli- 
Ter  Cromwell,  and  his  sons  Richard  and  Heonr, 
illustrated  by  Original  Letters,  and  other  Family 
Papers." 

CRONSTEDT  (Axsl  FaBDXRfCK),  a  celebrated 
.Swedish  mineralogist,  son  of  Lieutenant^eneral 
Cronstedt,  director  of  the  royal  fortifications,  was 
bom  in  Sudermania  in  1722.  In  1742  he  entered 
into  the  Royal-college  of  Mines,  and  in  1744,  was 
appointed  to  visit  the  different  mines  in  Sweden, 
and  to  give  in  a  report  respecting  their  nature,  state, 
and  condition.  In  1746  he  was  admitted  as  a  no- 
tary in  the  college  of  mines,  and  the  same  year  was 
appointed  amanuensis  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Royal- 
college,  and  the  library  belonging  to  it  In  17&3 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm,  and  in  1755  made  a  toar  to 
Norway  to  inspect  the  mines  of  that  country.  In 
1756  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  opening 
of  a  new  silver  mine,  said  to  be  found  on  the  bor- 
ders  of  Norway  and  Sweden ;  and  in  1758  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  to  be  inspector  of  all  the  wes- 
tern mines,  an  office  which  he  held  with  great  re- 
putation till  the  period  of  his  deathi  which  hap- 
pened on  the  19tb  of  August,  1765.  His  works,  be- 
■ides  a  greatjnany  papers  on  metallurgy,  economy, 
&c.,  are,  "  An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  improving 
the  Slate  of  Mineralogy,'*  and  **  An  Attempt  to- 
wards an  Arrangement  of  Minerals,  or  of  the  dif- 
ferent Substances  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom."  This 
was  one  of  the  first  scientific  systems  of  mineralogy, 
and  the  author  was  the  inventor  of  most  of  those 
terms  which  have  been  since  applied  to  the  distinc- 
lion  of  the  external  characters  of  mineral  bodies. 

CROOK  (Sir  Gsorgb),  chief  justice  of  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
died  at  Waterstock,  Oxfordshire,  in  1641,  aged  82, 
bavin  g  founded  and  endowed  a  hospital  at  Beachley, 
in  Bucks. 

CROSBY  (Brass),  lord-mayor  of  London  in 
1770,  distinguuhed  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
court,  in  the  prosecution  of  Weble,  and  another 
printer ;  and  by  his  support  of  Wilkes  and  Oliver, 
for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  On  his  release, 
he  was  conducted,  in  great  pomp  to  the  Mansion- 
house,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  cup  of  the  value  of  £100.  He  was 
bom  in  1725  at  Stockton-upon-Tees,  but  coming  to 
London,  practised  there  as  an  attorney,  and  died  in 
February  1793. 

CROSS  (MicHASL  and  Louis),  the  name  of  two 
Enirlish  artists  of  inferior  note.  The  former  lived 
in  Uie  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  being  sent  to  Italy 
by  that  monarch,  it  is  said,  he  brought  away  Raphael's 
Madonna  from  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
leaving  his  copy  there  in  its  stead. 

CROTCH  (William),  an  eminent  musical  com- 
poser of  the  present  century,  was  bom  at  Norwich, 
July  5, 1775.  His  father  was  a  carpenter,  but  who 
having  some  taste  for  music,  had  constracted  a 
•mall  organ,  the  keys  of  which  little  Crotch,  whilst 
yet  an  infant,  attempted  to  master.  He  soon  be- 
came a  musical  prodigy,  and  at  two  J«Rn  old  was 
publicly  exhibited  as  such.  In  1778  he  played  at 
Cambridge  and  London,  and  in  the  following  year 
performed  before  the  court  at  St.  James's.  He  now 
received  regular  instructions,  and  in  his  eighteenth 
year  was  chosen  organist  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  at 
which  university  he  subsequently  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  in  musiCy  and  was  also  appointed  professor. 


Proceeding  to  London  he  delivered  lectures  on  his 
art,  at  the  Royal  and  Surrey  Institutions,  and  bat 

fiven  lessons  on  the  piano  during  twenty  years, 
[e  published  a  work  in  3  vols,  folio,  entitle'd  "  Spe- 
cimens of  various  stvles  of  Music,"  but  the  per- 
formance by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  as  a  com- 
poser is  his  celebrated  "  Oratorio  of  Palestine."  He 
now  lives  at  Fulham.  His  talents  do  not  seem  to 
have  received  that  encouragement  which  they  merit. 
CROUSAZ  (John  Peter  db),  a  SwUs  divine, 
and  celebrated  philosopher  and  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Lausanne,  in  the  year  1663,  and  originally 
designed  for  a  military  life.  After  having  studied 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  at  Geneva  and  Lau- 
sanne, be  resorted  for  further  improvement  to  Ley- 
den,  and  Paris,  and  in  1684  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  where  he  was  ordained  minister,  and 
appointed  honorary  professor.  In  1699  he  was  made 
professor  of  Greek,  and  of  philosophy,  in  the  Aca- 
demy  of  Lausanne ;  of  which  he  was  appointed  rec- 
tor in  1706,  and  was  raised  to  that  dignitv  a  second 
time  in  the  year  1722.     By  this  time  he  had  ac- 

auired  such  an  extensive  reputation,  that  he  was 
xed  upon  for  mathematical  and  philosophical  pro- 
fessor  at  the  university  of  Groningen,  in  tiie  year 
1724;^  and  two  vears  afterwards  was  chosen  a  fo- 
reign member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris.  About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  tutor 
to  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse.Cassel,  to  whose  edu- 
cation he  devoted  his  attention  and  care  until  the, 
year  1732 ;  when  he  receive«l  the  honour  of  being 
nominated  counsellor  of  embassies  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  uncle  to  hb  pupil,  attended  with  a  suitable 
pecuniary  stii^nd.  In  the  year  1737  he  was  una- 
nimously elected  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  when  he  died 
in  1 748.  He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works 
in  theology,  morals,  metaphysics,  and  mathematics, 
distin^ished  by  leaming,  acuteness,  perspicuity, 
and  hberality.  Amonff  tliem  are,  "Systema  Lo- 
gica,  juxta  principia  ab  Auctore  in  gallico  opero 
posita;"  a  treatise  "  On  the  education  of  Children," 
l2mo.  1722 ;  a  treatise  "On  the  Beautiful,  in  which 
is  shown  wherein  it  consists,  by  Examples  chiefly 
taken  from  the  Arts  and  Sciences;"  "An  Exami- 
nation of  the  Discourse  of  Free-thinking,  by  An- 
thony Collins,"  &c.  &c. 

CROWNE  (John),  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia, 
who  came  to  England  and  apnlying  himself  to  lite- 
rature, was  nominated  by  Charles  II.  to  write  the 
"Masque  of  Calisto,"  and  other  pieces.  At  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign,  he  solicited  some  situation 
from  the  king,  which  was  promised  him,  upon  con- 
dition that  he  would  write  another  comedy,  of  which 
Charles  II.  inmished  the  plot,  and  he  produced 
"  Sir  Courtly  Nice,"  which  was  just  ready  to  ap- 
pear, when,  on  the  last  day  of  the  rehearsal,  ho  was 
informed  of  the  king's  death.  When  he  died  is  un- 
certain, but  he  was  living  in  1703.  He  was  the  au- 
thor  of  seventeen  plays ;  of  a  romance  called  *'  Pan- 
dion  and  Amphi?eria;"  and  a  Burlesque  poem, 
"  DsBueids,"  partly  imitated  fromBoileau's  Lutrin. 
CROXALL  (Samuel),  an  English  divine,  poet, 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bora  at  Walton-upon- 
Tbames  in  the  countv  of  Surrev,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  vicar.  After  receiving  a  classical  educa- 
tion  at  Eton-school,  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's-col- 
leffe,  Cambridge,  where  he  principally  made  him- 
self known  by  his  xealous  atUchment  to  the  whig 
interest,  and  the  poetical  pieces  which  he  published 
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in  %wtnr  of  thajt  Piurty,  diiring  Um  lattAt  part  of 
4|ueen  Anne't,  and  in  the  following  leign.  ^  Tkeie 
wer»,  **Two  Cantoty  in  Imitation  of  fl'beaMr's 
Fairr  Queen/'  aa  a  latire  on  the  earl  of  Oxford's 
administration;  a  poem  to  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
upon  his  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  rebels,  in  the 
year  1715 ;  and  "  The  Vision,  a  Poem,"  addressed 
to  the  earl  of  Halifax.  In  1730  he  published,  but 
without  bis  name,  "The  Fair  Circassian,"  a  free 
%anslation,  or  rather  imitatiiHiy  of  Solomon's  Song, 
M  which  the  most  Tokiptnoos  scenes  in  that  amo- 
rtMis  poem  are  depicted  with  greater  freedom  and 
animation  than  is  consistent  with  the  decorum  of 
European  manners.  In  1722  he  published  **  Fa- 
bles of  iEsop,"  and  others,  translated  into  English, 
with  instructive  applications,  a  work,  which  was 
well  received,  and  continues  still  in  the  nossessipn 
of  Uie  schools.  Mr.  Croxall  wrote  also  toe  dedicv 
tions  prefixed  to  the  Select  Novels,  printed  in  1729; 
and  was  concerned,  with  several  otaers,  in  a  trans* 
lation  of  "Ovid's  Metamorphoses."  In  1790-31 
ke  was  instituted  to  the  united  parishes  of  St  M^ry 
Somerset,  and  St.  Mary  Mountshaw,  in  London, 
which  he  held  together  with  some  subsequent  pre- 
ferments till  his  death,  in  the  year  1752. 

CROZE.    See  Lacbozb. 

CRUDEN  (Alsxandxr),  •  literary  student, 
memorable  for  the  singularity  of  his  character  and 
perMnal  adventures,  was  bom  in  1701  at  Aberdeen 
in  Scotland,  where  his  ikther  was  a  respectable 
tradesman.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Mans- 
chal-college,  where  incinient  symptoms  of  insanity 
appeared,  and  whilst  labouring  under  this  malady 
he  became  passionately  attached  to  the  daughter  of 
a  clergyman,  and  continued  his  attentions  in  a  man- 
ner so  annoying  to  the  object  of  them,  that  he  was 
committed  to  prison^  Cruden  removed  firom  Aber- 
deen to  London  about  1722,  an^  for  some  years  sup- 
ported himself  by  giving  private  instruction  in  clas- 
sical literature.  He  was  then  settled  fur  a  short 
time  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  was  employed  in 
the  same  manner.  In  1732  he  returned  to  London, 
and  opened  a  bookseller's  shop  under  the  Ro^ai 
Exchange,  devoting  his  leinire  to  the  compilation 
of  a  <*  Concordance  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament," 
which  was  published  in  1737,  in  one  volume,  4to. 
This  work  was  -dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline,  whose 
death;  a  few  days  after  receiving  the  presentation 
copy,  disappointed  the  sanguine  hopes  of  patronage 
formed  by  the  compiler,  and  jprobably  proved  the 
exciting  cause  of  a  renewed  nt  of  insanity.  His 
friends  placed  him  in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics  at 
Bethnal  Green,  whence  he  inade  hii  escape ;  and 
soon  after  resumed  the  emplovment  of  corrector  of 
the  press,  and  superintended  the  printing  of  several 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  After  a  calm  of  some 
.retri,  his  malady  again  exhibited  itself  in  a  new 
love  fit,  which  occasioned  such  eccentricity  of  con- 
duct, that  he  was  again  consigned  to  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum.  The  remainder  of  his  career  was  distinguished 
by  a  number  of  harmleu  obliquities  of  conduct. 
He  set  himself  up  for  a  general  censor  of  public 
morals,  under  the  designation  of  AUsand*r  the  CoT' 
teelw.  Having  published  a  pamphlet^  entitled 
**  The  Second  Part  of  the  Adventures  of  Alexander 
the  Corrector,"  he  went  to  present  it  at  court,  in 
expectation  of  obtaining  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  next  offered  himseli  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament  for  the  city  of  London.  Failing  in  bptli 
these  objects,  he  went  to  Oxford  to  preach  reforma- 


tion of  manMrs  to  the  gowasBon;  an4s  ^ 

BO  soccfwi^  be  afterwaras  turned  Us  aUmlaou^  As 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  with  whom  his  reiHiisiatiam  ■§ 
proved  equally  ineffectnaL  He  died  aoddenly  ag 
IsUujgton,  in  Novcasbor  1770  ;  and  left  bebtnd  him 
oonsiderftble  propertv,  moet  of  which  he  hnnwriBthrf 
to  his  relations. 

CRUIKSHANK  (William),  «■  csiMsH  Eb. 
glish  surgeon  and  anatomist,  was  a  native  of  Eds- 
burgh,  but  received  hie  medical  edncatioa  ia  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  la  1771  he  becavs*  bbv^ 
rian  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter,  and  afleirvmb 
officiated  as  his  aMistaat  in  delivering  leituiea  «• 
anatomv.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Hunter  he  w«a  a*, 
sociatsd  aa  a  lecturar  with  the  late  Dr.  Baillic^  a 
coBBMion  which  was  snbseqnently  dissolved.  la 
178S  Mr.  Craikshank  published  a  valaaUe  wark^ 
eatitled  *«The  Anatomy  of  the  Ahwufaaat  Yesaela 
of  the  Human  Bodv,"  4to.,  of  which  an  inaprovad 
edition  appeared  in  1790.  He  was  also  the  aoihor 
of  "Experiments  en  the  insensible  Perepitatsoa  of 
the  Human  Bodv,"  17^,  8vo. ;  and  of  several  aci- 
entific  essays  and  papers  in  the  TraasactioBe  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  fellaw  ia 
1797.    He  died  in  1800,  aged  flfty.6ve. 

CRUSIUS.    SeeKaAus. 

CRUZ  CANO  Y  OLMEDILLA  (D.  Juan  dk 
la),  a  Spanish  geographer  of  the  laat  caatary,  mm 
the  author  of  **  Mapo  Geographieo  de  Aaeiica  Me- 
ridional," 1775;  which,  saya  HvmboUit,  has  baea 
the  basis  of  aU  the  new  maps  of  South  Aawrica 
He  held  the  office  of  stipendiary  geographer  ta  the 
king  of  Spain* 

CTESMJS,  a  Greek  historiaa  and  pbysieiaa.  a 
native  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  was  present  with  Cynie 
the  younger  in  the  battle  fought  by  him  B.C.  4Ul, 
against  lus  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemoo.    Cti 


prisoner,  and  was  employed  to  care  Ar- 
taxerxes of  a  wound.  He  followed  his  profeesfon  iB 
that  king's  court  for  the  space  of  seventeen  years. 
He  wrote  there  the  **  History  of  the  Assyviaas  and 
Persians,"  in  twenty-three  bouks,  having,  as  ha  as- 
serts, hsid  the  advantage  of  cupviog  his  naivative 
from  the  royal  archives.  As  he  aillere  greatly  fraai 
Herodotus,  and  also  from  the  Jewish  teiptaroa,  it 
has  beea  a  subject  of  controveisy  what  faita  is  ta  be 
placed  in  his  accounts.  Be»tdes  toe  work  ahowe 
mentioaed,  he  wrote  **  Ob  ladisa  Aflairs,**  *'  Ob 
Mountains,*'  **  On  Rivers,"  end  "  On  the  Tribates 
of  Asia;"  of  all  which  nothing  remains  bat  seme 
excerpts  in  PhoCtus.  The  fragments  of  Ctceias  are 
annexed  to  the  foiio  editien  of  Herodotus^  Loadoa^ 
1679,  and  to  other  editions  .of  that  histonaa. 

CTESIBIUS,  of  Alexandria,  a  mathematiciaB, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
sumamed  Physcon,  about  121)  veers  before  Christ, 
in  the  165th  Olympiad.  He  w'as  the  first  inveator 
of  the  pump.  An  accidental  rirrumttanm  def«> 
loped  his  taste  for  mechanics.  Upon  lowering  a 
mirror  in  his  father's  shop^  he  observed  that  the 
counterpoise,  whith  was  included  in  a  eylind»r, 
produced  a  sound,  by  driving  the  air  helbre  it; 
and  upon  examining  the  phenomenon  more  strictly, 
he  concluded  that  he  might  make  an  instrameBt  ia 
which  sounds  should  be  produced  by  meaas  of  the 
actioB  of  water  driving  the  air  before  it.  This  in- 
vention,  in  which  he  succeeded,  was  again  carried 
into  effect  by  Nero,  as  we  learn  from  Suelaniask  ia 
the  life  of  that  emperor.  He  also  made  a  depsy- 
dra|  in  which  the  fall  of  a  column  of  water  gave 
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•inotion  to  «  whe^  or  perhaps  a  traio  of  wheeli. 
A  treatise  of  ceodesia,  or  the  art  of  dividing  and 
tneasuring  bodies,  composed  by  Ctesibius,  it  to  be 
Amiid,  as  Poitevin  affirms,  io  Ibe  library  of  the 
Vatican. 

'  CTESIPHON,  a  funons  architect,  who  is  like 
wise  named  Cheriphron,  made  the  .designs  for  the 
celebrated  temple  at  Ejihesns,  which  was  partly 
executed  under  his  direction,  and  partly  ander  that 
of  his  son  Metagenes,  and  other  architects.  Ctesi« 
phon  invented  a  machine  by  which  he  used  to  trans 
port  the  columns  of  the  temple,  after  having  brought 
them  from  the  qoarrief,  as  far  as  Ephesus.  Pin- 
Uveh  speaks  of  another  Ct£Siphon,  an  historian, 
who  had  composed  %  history  of  Bosotia. 

CUDWORTH  (Ralph),  a  learned  English  di 
vine  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Aller  in  Somer- 
setshire, of  which  place  his  Ikther  was  rector,  in 
1617.  He  was  educated  s(t  Emanuel-coUege,  Cam« 
bridge,  and  became  so  eminent  a  tutor,  that  the 
ttumber  of  his  pupils  exceeded  all  precedent,  even 
Hi  the  largest  colleges  of  the  university.  After 
hnviog  graduated  M.A.,  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectorv  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somerseuhire.  In 
1642  ne  published  *'  A  IMscourse  oouceming  the 
true  Nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper;"  and  **  The 
Union  of  Christ  and  the  Church  shadowed,  or  in  a 
Shadow."  About  the  year  1644  he  took  the  degree 
•f  bachelor  in  divinity;  and  in  that  year  was 
chosen  master  of  Clare-hall,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Paske,  and  in  the  following  year  he  wasunani- 
mottslv  nominated  regius  professor  of  Hebrew.  In 
1647  he  printed  a  sermon  preached  by  him  before 
the  Honse  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  to  which 
t»  prefixed  a  dedication,  containing  sentiments 
npon  the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  the  value  of 
learning,  which  reflect  great  honour  on  his  open- 
ness and  liberality  of  mind,  and  were  a  proper  re- 
f  roof  to  tbe  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  the  times. 
Q  i6&l  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity; 
soon  after  which  he  appears  to  have  been  obliged  to 
quit  the  university  fbr  a  time,  on  account  of  em- 
barrassed circumstances.  The  high  respect  in 
which  he  was  held,  however,  soon  occasioned  his 
recall  to  a  situation  in  which  his  talents  were  so  use- 
fully'and  honourably  employed;  and,  in  1654^  he 
was  chosen  master  of  Chrises-college,  Cambridge. 
In  1656-d7  he  was  one  of  the  divines  appointed  oy 
the  grand  committee  for  religion,  to  consult  about 
a  new  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  whose  la- 
bours were  terminated  by  the  disvolution  of  the 
Parliament.  After  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
II.,  in  1662,  he  was  prasented  by  Dr.  Sheldon, 
bishop  of  London,  to  the  vicarage  of  Ashwell  in  the 
county  of  Heraford ;  and,  in  1678,  was  installed 
pnbendary  of  Gloucester.  In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned he  published  hu  grand  work,  entitled  "  The 
true  intellectual  system  of  the  Univene,  the  First 
Pan ;  wherein  all  the  Reason  and  Philosophy  of 
Atheism  is  ConAited,  and  its  Impossibility  demon- 
strated ;"  folio.  This  work  is  an  immense  store- 
house  of  ancient  literature,  and  has  deservedly 
given  to  the  author  a  high  rank  among  the  most 
learned  and  candid  divines  and  philosophers  of  his 
country.  It  is  chiefljr  confined  to  a  refutation  of 
the  principles  of  atheism ;  and  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  most  able  and  masterly  production,  in 
which  strangth  of  genius,  acttteness  of  reasoning, 
and  a  vast  extent  of  erudition,  are  most  powerfully 
and  usefully  displayed.      Dr.  Cudworth  died  at 


Cambridge  in  1688,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  behind  him  several  unpublished  MSd., 
which  have  been  lodged  in  the  British  Museum. 

CUEVA  (John  dx  la),  a  poet,  bom  in  Seville, 
about  ihe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
works,  which  are  rare  in  Spain,  may  be  found  in  the 
Pamato  Espdw^,  They  consist  of  romances,  tro^ 
gedies,  comedies,  and  poems,  the  lattsr  after  the 
manner  of  Ovid. 

CUEVA,  or  BEDMAR  (Alponso  on),  was 
ambassador  from  Philip  III.  to  the  Venetian  re- 
public. He  plotted  a  conspiracy  for  the  seisura  of 
the  eity,  but  was  detected,  and  expelled  Venice,  the 
other  conspirators  being  pot  to  death  by  drowning. 
He  fled  to  Flanders,  where  he  became  president  of 
the  council,  and  received  a  cardinars  hat.  He 
afterwards  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1665. 

GUFF  (HxNar),  a  celebrated  wit  and  scholar, 
was  born  at  Hinton-St  Georve  in  Somersetshire, 
about  1560.  He  was  entered  at  Trinity-college, 
Oxford,  and  elected  fellow  of  that  society,  but  was 
expelled  for  some  witticisms  upon  the  founder.  Sir 
Thomas  Pope ;  after  which  he  obtained  admission 
into  Merton-coUege.  In  1694  he  was  chosen  Graek 
professor  and  proctor  of  the  university;  but  wishing 
to  travel,  became  secretary  to  the  celebrated  Robert, 
earl  of  Essex,  when  that  nobleman  was  made  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  accompanied  him  in  his 
expedition  against  Cadix,  and  after  its  successful 
conclusion,  was  sent  to  England  with  letters  to  the 
court,  but  being  taken  ill  he  sent  them  by  B^ynolds^ 
another  of  the  earl's  secretaries.  According  to  the 
earl's  instructions.  Cuff  was  to  have  drawn  up  an 
account  of  the  action  in  Cadis  in  such  a  manner^ 
that  not  a  guess  could  be  made  as  to  whom  was  the 
author.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  secret,  betra)ied  it  to  the  queen,  who 
charged  Mr.  Folk  Greville  to  command  Mr.  Cufl^ 
upon  pain  of  death,  not  to  set  fbrth  any  discoune 
concerning  ^he  expedition  without  her  consent  On 
his  trial  and  condemnation,  the  earl  of  Essex  not 
only  confessed  matten  very  prejudicial  to  Cufl^  but 
chaiged  him  with  being  the  author  of  all  his  misfor- 
tunes,  and  the  person  who  had  persuaded  him  to 
pursue  violent  measures.  He  was  consequently 
tried  and  condemned,  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn, 
March  30,  1601.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he 
wrote  a  book  which  was  printed  six  years  after,  en- 
titlel  **  The  Differences  of  the  Ages  of  Man's  Life^ 
together  with  the  original  Causes,  Progress,  and 
End  thereof."  He  was  also  the  author  of  many 
unpublished  pieces.  Camden  says  that  **  he  was  a 
man  of  most  exquisite  learning  and  penetrating  wit. 
but  of  a  seditious  and  perverse  disposition." 

CUONIERES  (Pbtxr  Db),  one  of  the  first  who 
ventured  to  oppose  ecclesiastical  usurpation  in- civil 
matten,  was  advocate-general  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris  in  the  reign  of  Philip  de  Valois,  and  bore  a 
high  character  for  legal  knowledge  and  integrity. 
He  undertook,  in  1329,  to  defend  in  presence  of 
the  king,  the  regal  rights  against  the  deigy,  who 
had  assumed  jurisdiction  in  many  causes  purely 
civil,  such  as  every  thing  concerning  widows,  or* 
phans,  the  poor,  and  the  sick,  under  the  pretext  of 
charity;  and  had  multiplied  the  censures  of  the 
church  on  frivolous  occasions,  merely  to  extort 
money.  He  was  answered  by  Peter  Bertrand  and 
another  prelate ;  and  though  their  arguments  were 
of  little  solidity,  they  had  much  weight  in  an  igno- 
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rtiiit  and  superatitioui  age.  Philip  hiniMelf  gave 
judgwent  against  his  own  advocate,  who  gained 
nuthing  by  his  zeal  nut  the  ridicule  and  abu&e  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  imputation  of  heresy.  How- 
ever, he  has  the  credit  with  posterity  of  having 
made  a  commencement  of  those  retrenchments  of 
clerical  power  which  have  been  equally  serviceable 
to  true  religion  and  to  the  civil  interests  of  states. 

CUJAS  (Jamks),  the  most  celebrated  jurist  of 
his  time,  was  bom  of  parents  of  mean  condition  at 
Toulouse  in  1520.  By  great  natural  abilities,  and 
an  elevated  mind,  he  surmounted  the  obstacles  of 
his  birth,  and,  with  scarcely  any  instruction,  made 
himself  master  of  the*  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  the  several  branches  of  polite  literature,  ile 
studied  law  for  some  time  under  Arnoul  Fcrrier ; 
but  the  great  progress  he  made  in  the  knowledge 
of  anci<>nt  jurisprudence  was  chiefly  the  result  of 
his  own  researches.  After  having  taught  for  some 
time  in  his  native  city,  he  was  invited  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cahors,  and  then  to  that  of  Bourges.  He 
was  next  removed  to  Valence,  where  he  had  per- 
mission from  the  king  to  take  a  seat  among  the 
counsellors  of  the  parliament  of  Dauphin^,  as  an 
illustrious  interpreter  of  the  law.  Emanuel-Phili- 
bert,  duke  of  Savoy,  prevailed  upon  him  to  occupy 
the  professorial  chair  at  Turin,  and  treated  him 
with  great  respect.  He  finally  returned  to  Bourges, 
whence  he  declined  an  invitation  to  Bologna  from 
Pope  Gregory  Xlll.  Cujas  was  a  man  of  a  social 
and  friendly  disposition,  and  lived  upon  the  most 
familiar  terms  with  his  pupils.  **  He  was,"  says 
Joseph  Scaliger,  "  the  father  of  his  scholars,  and 
lost  more  than  4000  livres  by  lending  money  to 
young  people.  He  also  lent  his  books  to  all  who 
asked  him."  Ha  died  at  Bourges  in  159U,  having  been 
twice  married ;  first  to  a  physician's  daughter  at  Avig- 
non, and  secondly,  in  advanced  years,  to  a  lady  of 
Bourges.  His  works,  which  have  been  highly  valued 
for  the  clearness  of  their  elucidation  of  the  Roman 
law,  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1584,  in  five  volumes 
folio.  They  were  afterwards  reprinted,  with  all  his 
additional  tracts,  by  Fabrot,  in  ten  volumee,  1658-59. 

CULLEN  (William),  an  eminent  pnysician 
and  medical  teacher,  was  born  in  1712,  in  the 
county  01'  Lanark  in  Scotland.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  in  Glas- 
Kuw,  and  afterwards  went  several  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies,  as  surgeon  to  a  trading  ship.  He  at 
length  settled  at  the  town  of  Hamilton,  practising 
chiefly  in  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  branches, 
in  partnership  with  the  celebrated  William  Hunter. 
It  appears,  however,  that  at  this  early  period  of 
their  lives,  neither  of  them  limited  his  ambition  to 
Buch  a  confined  circle ;  CuUen  studying  one  winter 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  while  Hunter  was 
practising  on  the  common  account.  Hunter,  the 
next  year,  vi»ited  London,  and  followed  his  fortune 
in  that  metropolis,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Dou- 
glas the  anatomist  Cullen,  during  his  abode  at 
Hamilton,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  duke  of 
Ar{;yle,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  intent  upon  some  chemical  re- 
searches. Soon  after,  a  sudden  illness  of  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  whose  seat  is  adjacent  to  the  town  of 
his  name,  occasioned  Cullen  to  be  sent  for ;  and 
his  treatment  of  the  case  appeared  so  judicious  to 
Dr  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  afterwards  con- 
iuhed,  that  he  became  his  liberal  encomiast.  After 
taking  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  physic,  Cullen  settled 


at  Glasgow,  and  was  appointed,  in  1746^  citi  ■liii  ■! 
lecturer  in  the  university  of  tnat  city.  Uere  W 
began  to  display  those  talents  for  teaching,  wksch 
ever  afterwards  so  advantageowly  diatiDgnishiH 
him.  His  enunciation  was  distinct,  his 
was  lively  and  familiar,  and  be  peculiariy  < 
in  the  art  of  clear  and  methooical  arran 
He  soon  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  i 
and  rendered  chemistry  an  object  of  ardent  i 
amonff  them,  the  effects  of  which  were  afterwards 
happilv  exemplified  in  the  discoveries  of  kia  pnpil. 
Dr.  Black.  His  private  practice  kept  pace  viik 
his  growing  reputation;  and,  in  1751,  he  was  ^Mf 
directly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  hraliny  an* 
by  his  appointment  of  professor  of  medicine  in  tlM 
university.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Plammer,  tke 
chemical  professor  at  Edinburgh  in  1756,  Dr.  Cul- 
len received  the  unanimous  invitation  to  tke  ▼»- 
cant  chair ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  quit  all  his 
advantages  at  Glasgow  for  a  station  in  the  uiuTef- 
sity  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  Here  he  aooa 
arrived  at  that  extraordinary  degree  of  academical 
popularity  which  for  so  many  years  diaiingnisWid 
him  beyond  all  his  brethren,  and  for  which  he  was 
indebted,  not  only  to  his  merit  as  a  teacher,  hot  to 
the  laudable  pains  he  took  to  ingratiaU  himself  isitli 
his  pupils.  His  influence  upon  young  minds  vas 
augmented  by  the  novelty  of  hit  opinions,  and  the 
freedom  of  his  animad\  ersions  upon  the  n«dical 
systems  then  chiefly  in  vogue,  but  which  undonbu 
edly  presented  several  points  of  atUck.  The  older 
professors  had  all  been  educated  in  the  BoeihaAviaa 
school,  and  though  men  of  merit,  were  natnially 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  they  had  im- 
bibed. Dr.  Cullen  called  in  question  sonae  of  tha 
fundamental  principles  of  the  theory  of  the  Lejdea 
professor,  especially  those  which  depended  vpoB 
the  humoral  pathology.  At  the  death  of  Dr. 
Alston,  in  1760,  he  was  desired  to  finish  the  mate- 
ria medica  which  that 
this  gave  occasion 
systems.     It  was  not  1 

in  1766,  that  a  proper  medical  chair  became  vacaat^ 
when  the  body  of  students  made  a  great  efibrt  to 
procure  Dr.  CuUen's  appointment  to  the  practical 
professorship ;  but  this  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Gra. 
gory,  who  succeeded  to  Dr.  Rutherford.  ▲  eom- 
promise,  however,  took  place  between  them,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  give  lectures  on  the  theoiy 
and  practice  of  physic  in  alternate  years ;  and  sane 
have  accounted  this  period  to  have  been  the  most 
flourishing  for  medical  science  which  Edinboigh 
ever  witnessed.  This  arrangement  was  broken  by 
Dr.  Gregory's  lamented  death;  after  which  Dr. 
Cullen  continued  to  hold  the  practical  chair  till 
within  a  few  months  of  his  own  decease.  His  pri- 
vate employ  kept  pace  with  his  academical  repaia- 
tion,  and  he  rose  to  be  the  first  physician  in  point 
of  practice  in  Scotland.  He  was  likewise  frequently 
consulted  from  England,  and  other  countries, 
which  were  filled  with  practitioners  who  had  been 
his  pupils,  and  retained  a  high  veneration  for  his 
talents.  In  the  account  of  Dr.  J.  Brown,  it  has 
been  mentioned,  that,  from  being  the  votaiy,  he 
became  the  rival  and  opponent  of  Dr.  CuUen,  who 
at  length  began  to  feel  some  of  that  jealousy  to- 
wards an  innovator  which  he  himself  had  once  in- 
spired. I1ie  history  of  academical  squabbles  would 
be  improperly  introduced  into  this  sketch;  we 
therefore  close  the  life  of  this  eminent  person  with 


i  was  aesirea  lo  nnisn  me  mmti^- 
that  professor  had  begun;  and 
to  some  further  display  of  his 

lot  till  the  decease  of  Dr.  Whyt^ 
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meotioniog,  that  he  died  on  Pebniarj  5,  1790,  in 
his  seventy-«eyeDth  year.  Notwithstanding  the 
•oareei  of  emolument  he  enjoyed,  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive  &mily,  and  inattention  to  economy,  so  far 
exhausted  his  income,  that  he  left  a  slender  provi- 
•ion  for  the  sunrivors,  which  was  augmented  by  a 
pension  from  the  crown,  granted  upon  the  ground 
of  his  having  been  king's  physician  for  Scotland. 
Dr.  CuUen's  scientific  merits  are  now  more  parti- 
cularly to  be  discussed.  As  a  chemist,  no  consi- 
derable discovery  can  be  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  he 
was  an  extremely  useful  teacher  of  the  science, 
from  the  liberal  and  comprehensive  view  he  took 
of  it,  and  the  great  clearness  of  method  with  which 
he  treated  it.  His  character,  as  a  preceptor  and 
improver  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  is  to 
be  estimated  from  the  works  he  published,  as  a  sort 
of  text-book  of  his  lectures,  and  of  which  various 
successive  editions  appeared,  enlarged  and  altered 
according  to  the  progress  of  his  professional  labours. 
Of  these  the  principal  is  that  which,  in  a  bald  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  term,  Prima  Lvneot  used  by 
Haller  and  others,  he  entitled  **  First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic.*'  The  complete  edition  of  this 
work  appeared'  in  1784»  in  four  volumes  octavo. 
Regarding  the  affections  of  the  motions  and  mov- 
ing powers  qf  the  animal  economy  as  the  leading 
inquiry  in  considering  the  diseases  of  the  human 
body,  he  assumes  the  general  principles  of  Hoff- 
man, but  corrected  and  extended  in  their  applica- 
tion. He  disclaims,  however,  all  those  hypotheti- 
cal opinions  which  are  usually  called  theories ;  and 
asserts,  that  the  doctrines  he  lays  down  are  only 
inductions  from  that  generalisation  ot/acU  relative 
to  the  sound  and  diseased  bodv,  whicn  it  has  been 
his  great  business  to  collect.  Another  of  his  class- 
books  is  his  **  Synopsis  Nosologias  Methodicn,"  of 
which  the  third  edition,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  ap- 
peared in  1782.  This  contains  the  several  nosolo- 
gies oi  Sauvages,  Linnnus,  Vogel,  and  Sagar,  with 
one  of  his  own,  meant  as  an  improvement  upon  all 
these.  The  "  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica,"  which 
wc  have  mentioned  as  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Cullen  on  an 
emergency,  were  thought  so  ingenious  that  copies  of 
them  were  multipUed  among  the  students  ^  and  at 
length,  in  1772,  one  of  them  surreptitiously  reached 
the  press.  The  doctor  obtained  an  injunction  to  stop 
the  sale  of  this  imperfect  publication ;  but,  with 
tome  corrections,  it  was  afterwards  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed. He  promised,  however,  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  his  own ;  and  this  appeared  in  1789,  in  two 
▼olnmes  quarto.  This  is  a  work  very  different  from 
the  common  systems  on  the  subject,  and  indeed,  as 
a  critic  has  observed,  rather  deserves  the  title  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Materia  Medica  than  the  sim- 
ple history  of  it  Its  general  spirii  is  that  of  medi- 
cal scepticism;  of  a  man  who  has  read  much, 
thought  much,  and  determined  little:  and  it  has 
been  remarked  of  Dr.  Gullen's  writings  in  general, 
that  he  has  been  more  successful  in  demolishing 
the  systems  of  others,  than  in  establishing  his  own. 
A  pamphlet  "  Concerning  the  Recovery  of  Persons 
Drowned  and  seemingly  Dead,"  1775,  is  to  be  added 
to  the  list  of  his  publications. 

CUMBERLAND.  See  Hsnrt  Frbdsrick. 
William.     Ernest. 

CUMBERLAND  (RichardV,  a  very  learned  di- 
vine,  and  prelate  of  the  churcn  of  England,  was 
born  in  London  in  1632.  His  father,  who  was  a 
citisen  in  reputable  circumstances^  sent  him  to  St. 


Paul's-sehool  for  classical  education;   whence  he 
was  removed  to  Magdalen-coUege,  Cambridge.     In 
1653  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  in  1656  that  of 
M.A.,  when  he  entertained  thoughts  of  embracing 
the  medical  profession,  and  for  some  time  pursued 
his  studies  with  that  view.     On  being  elected  fellow 
of  his  college,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  in  1657 
was  incorporated  M.A.  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
During  the  following  year  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Brampton  in  Northamptonshire,  by  Sir 
John  Norwich ;  in  which  living  he  continued  after 
the  restoration  of  King  Charles  IL,  complying  with- 
out  any  scruple,  with  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  the 
other  regulations  of  the  church  as  bv  law  established. 
In  1661  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  preach- 
ers in  the  university  of  Cambridge;  and,  in  1663, 
went  out  bachelor  of  divinity  at  a  public  commence- 
ment, having  performed  his  public  exercises  with 
universal  applause.    From  the  retirement  of  Bramp- 
ton  he  was  enticed  by  his  intimate  friend  Sir  Or^ 
lando  Bridgeman,  who,  upon  his  receiving  the  seals 
in  the  year  1667,  sent  for  him  up  to  London,  made 
him  his  chaplain,  and  soon  afterwards  presented  him 
to  the  living  of  Allhallows  in  Stamford.     In  that 
town  he  discnarffed  his  pastoral  functions  with  in- 
defstigable  assiduity,  preaching  no  less  than  three 
times  every  week  in  the  same  church,  and  yet  de- 
voting no  small  share  of  his  attention  to  philosophi- 
cal and  philological  studies.    The  first  fruit  of  his 
learned  labours,  which  he  presented  to  the  world, 
was  published  in  Latin,  and  entitled  "  De  Legibus 
Nature  DisquisitioPhiloflophica,  &c."  or,  a  "Philo- 
sophical Enquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Nature;   in 
which  their  form,  order,  promulgation,  and  obliga 
tion,  are  investigated  from  the  nature  of  things ; 
and  in  which  also  the  philosophical  principles  of 
Hobbes,  moral  as  well  as  civil,  are  considered  and 
refuted,"  1672,  4to.    This  work  procured  the  author 
a  very  high  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
on  account  of  the  great  learning,  science,  ingenuity, 
and  modesty,  which  it  displays ;  and  is  considered 
as  the  most  able  answer,  which  bad  appeared,  to  the 
reasonings  of  ihe  philosopher  of  Malmsbury.     It 
has  been  twice  translated  into  Enfflish;    first  by 
Mr.  TyrreU  grandson  to  Archbishop  Usher,  in  1692'; 
and  next  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  an  Irish  divine,  in  1727. 
After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Mr.  Cumberland 
chiefly  confined  himself  to  his  parochial  duties^  and 
to  his  studies ;  until,  in  the  year  1680,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  university  of  Cambridge,  to  take 
upon  him  the  exercise  of  responding  at  the  public 
commencement    The  theses  which  he  maintained 
on  that  occasion,  when  he  took  his  doctor's  degree, 
were  intended  to  defend  the  established  church, 
both  against  the  papists  and  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters ;  and  are  recorded  to  have  been  so  skilful 
and  masterly,  that  many  years  afterwards  the  famo 
of  them  was  fresh  amons  the  members  of  the  uuiver 
sity.     In  1686  he  published  "An  Essay  towards 
the  Recovery  of  the  Jewish  Weights  and  Measures. 
&c.,"  a  work  in  which  his  profound  learning,  ex 
tensive  reading,  and  accurate  judgment,  obtained 
him  new  applause  from  the  best  judges,  not  only  m 
his  own  country,  but  also  in  foreign  parts.    After 
the  revolution,  walking  on  a  post-day  to  the  coffee- 
house, to  read  the  newspaper,  it  was  with  no  small 
surprise  that  he  therein  met  with  the  intelligence, 
that  one  Dr.  Cumberland,  of  Stamford,  was  nomi- 
nated  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough.     It  was  in 
the  year  1691  that  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the 
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(Miscopil  office  and  in  this  Mw  K«i»lieli?edinth 
tae  simplicity  of  i  primitive  biihop.  Bi*«Midttiqr 
in  the  diecharge  of  his  episcopal  Amotion  vts  so 
great,  that  his  friends  frequently  endewroured  to 
dissuade  him  froqi  undergoing  fatigues,  which  they 
feared  were  aaperior  to  nil  strength ;  hat  to  their 
entreaties  his  answer  was,  "  I  will  do  my  duty  as 
long  as  I  can,"  and  "  A  man  had  better  wear  out, 
than  nut  oul"  He  was  carried  off  by  a  paralytic 
stroke,  in  1718.  Daring  several  yeaia  of  his  life. 
Dr.  Cumberland  had  applied  himself  to  the  exami- 
nation of  Sanchoniaiho't  PhoBnician  History.  The 
carious  remains  of  antiquity  collected  in  that  work, 
in  which  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  idolatry  in  the 
#orId,  he  considered  not  to  have  been  so  strictly 
examined  by  learned  men  as  they  dceerved,  and 
donceived  himself  capable  of  correcting  many  mis- 
takes into  which  some  of  the  greatest  of  them  had 
ikllen.  Those  remains,  he  was  persuaded,  were 
nerfectljr  recoacileable  with  the  Mosaic  history,  and 
illustrative  of  it  He  therefore  employed  mueh 
learning  and  labour  in  speculations  upon  them,  and 
drew  up  *'  Sanchoniatho*8  Phmnician  History,  trans- 
lated from  the  first  book  of  Eusebius  de  Pnspara^ 
tione  Evangelica;  with  a  continuation  of  Sancho- 
niatho's  history  by  Eratosthenes,  C]^renssus's  Canon, 
&C.,  illustrated  with  many  historical  and  chiono^ 
logical  remarks,  proving  them  to  contain  a  series  of 
Fhosnician  and  £gyptiaa  chronologyy  from  the  first 
man  to  the  first  olympiad,  agmeable  to  the  Scrip- 
ture accounts."  This  work  did  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance nntil  after  the  bishop's  death,  when  it  was 
nublished  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Payne.  In  the  course  of  inquiry  to  which  the  above 
work  gave  rise,  his  lordship  collected  wnoh  fresh 
natter,  which  he  distributed  into  several  tracts,  that 
may  properly  be  considered  as  snp^lementary  to 
the  former,  under  the  title  of  "On^es  Gentium 
Antiquissinus :  or.  Attempts  for  discovering  the 
Times  of  the  first  Planting  of  Nations,"  which  has 
also  been  given  to  the  world  by  the  editor  of  the 


preceding. 
CUMBE 


3ERLAND  (RicHAno),  ireat-grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  an  eminent  wnter,  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  Denisoa  Cumberland,  afterwa^  hishop  of 
Clonfertand  of  Kilraore,  by  a  daughter  of  the  cele- 
Wated  Dr.  Bentley.  He  was  bom  at  nis  grand- 
ikther's  (Bentley's)  lodge,  in  Trinity-college,  Cam- 
bridge,  in  February  17^  his  father  being  then  rec- 
tor of  Stanwick  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  in  his 
seventh  year  waa  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  Bury 
SL  Edmonds.  He  was  thence  removed  at  the  age 
of  twelve  to  Westminster,  and  after  a  stay  at  tlmt 
school  of  no  more  than  two  vears,  was  entered  of 
Trinitv-college,  Cambridge.  He  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship of  his  o^ge,  and  was  taken  from  the  univer- 
sity to  be  private  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Halifax. 
His  first  attempt  at  dramatic  writing,  was  a  piece 
of  five  acU  entitled  "The  Banishment  of  Cicero," 
which  was  printed,  and  received  some  approbation, 
though,  not  being  calculated  for  scenic  representa- 
tion, it  never  ^»peared  on  the  stase.  Havmg  been 
appointed,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Halifax,  to 
the  place  of  crown-agent  for  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  he  married,  and  when  his  patron  was  made 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Cumberland  accom- 
panied him  as  his  under-tecretary,  and  after  his  re- 
turn obtained  a  small  office  at  the  board  of  trade, 
whibt  his  father  was  made  an  Irish  bishop.  His  fa- 
mily increasing,  be  was  desirous  of  making  advantase 


of  thd  N^nts  fat  dimmatio  compeeittoB  wteick  k9 
thought  he  posiswed;  and  he  made  a  secowd  trial  in 
aoomio  optm,  whieh,  aoeoidingto  his  own  aeeoooi; 
neither  merited  nor  ebcaioed  mnch  appiaane  It  was 
followed  by  his  comedy  of ''The  Brothere,"  which  «« 
well  received  on  iUrepresentatioiiatCovent-gardcB. 
It  was  an  omen  of  the  uneommou  sneoess  ef  his  acxk 
piece,  "The  West  Indian/'  wbicb  ran  fertwcwty- 
eight  nights  in  sueoesnon,  thoagh,  as  the  anthor 
himself  acknowledges,  "its  moral  is  not  quite  wa- 
exceptionable,  neUher  is  the  dialoflve  mnrn  the 
level  of  others  of  the  same  author  whi^  haw  been 
much  less  Ihvoured."  The  fame  of  the  **Weit 
Indian"  introduced  Cumberland  to  the  society  of 
all  the  eminent  wits  of  the  time,  and  he  was  one  of 
those  literary  characters  whose  names  are  so  in- 
timately connected  with  those  of  Johneon,  Barker 
and  Refolds.  He  continued  to  compoee  fbfr  the 
stage  with  various  success;  and  so  fertile  was  his 
pen,  that  he  has  given  a  list  of  dramas  which,  be  pre- 
sumes, no  Eiurlnh  author  has  ;^et  equalled  in  poiat 
of  number.  His  sensibility  with  respect  U»  criti- 
cism was  too  acnte  for  the  eomfiwt  of  one  who  vas 
so  frequently  confhMiting  it  Garrick  called  him 
"  the  man  without  a  skin ;"  and  he  conld  not  re- 
frain ft^m  occasional  appeab  from  nnfavoarable 
tribunals,  which  irritated  more  than  they  conci- 
liated ;  solhat  his  career  as  an  author  was  a  coarse 
of  warfare.  In  four  succeeding  seasons  he  pro- 
duced four  of  his  principal  comedies,  and  was 
still  bunly  exercising  his  liteniry  pen,  when,  upon 
the  appointment  of  Lord  George  Germain  (Sstck- 
ville)  to  the  post  of  colonial  secretary  in  the  Aase- 
rieaa  war,  he  obtained  the  place  of  his  secre- 
tary. In  1780,  having  made  some  discoveries 
which  seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  private  nego- 
tiation with  the  Spanish  ministry,  he  was  chared 
with  ths  execution  of  it;  and  the  plan  was  that  he 
should  go  to  Lbbon,  with  the  Ahhi  Hussey,  an 
Irish  chaplain  to  his  Catholic  m^eety,  and  there 
wait  the  intelligence  communicated  bv  the  abb£ 
from  Spain,  which  was  to  decide  upon  his  proceed- 
ing to  that  oonntry.  He  was  to  take  with  him  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  upon  the  pretence  of  trs- 
veiling  with  a  passport  to  Italy  through  the  Spanish 
dominions.  Itsceirinff  from  the  am  such  an  ac- 
count as  seemed  to  him  snfident  to  justify  the 
measure,  he  went  with  his  family  to  Madrid.  Of 
the  particulars  of  his  residence  there,  and  his  di- 
plomatie  transactioas,  he  has  ^ven  a  copions  nar- 
rative in  his  Memoirs,  fnm  which  their  reader  any 
form  a  judgment  as  well  of  the  grounds  of  his  first 
expectations  of  sQceess»  as  of  his  talents  as  a  newo- 


It  is  sniicient  to  say  that  the  project  t 
failed,  and  that  the  mimstry  at  home  refasittg  tn 
reimburse  the  extraordinary  expenses  incnned  by 
his  journeys  and  the  maintenance  of  his  family  in 
Spain,  he  was  reduced  to  sell  his  patrimonial  eaute 
in  order  to  pay  his  debts.  On  the  abolition  of  the 
board  of  trade,  of  which  he  was  secretary,  by  Mr. 
Barke's  bill,  he  received  a  compensation,  with 
which  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  that  plaoe  became  his  residence  for  the  le- 
mainder  of  bis  life.  One  of  the  fruits  of  his  Spanish 
journey  was  his  *'  Anecdotes  of  eminent  Painteis  in 
Spain,'*  2  vols.  ]2mo.,  a  work  which,  though  su- 
perficial, afforded  new  information  in  the  biogra- 
phy of  the  art.  One  of  his  publications,  which 
made  no  small  addition  to  his  fame,  was  a  set  of 
Esssys  in  the  manner  of  periodical  papers,  ca- 
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tided  '» Th*  ObMrrtr/'  The  moit  consulerable  o/ 
)uf  nauining  works  was  his  '*  Calvary/'  an  heroic 
poem  in  blank  verse,  of  eight  books,  the  subject  of 
which  is  designated  in  the  title.  In  1806  he  pub- 
lished in  2  volt.  4to.  his  own  "  Memoirs,"  a  work 
of  some  entertainment,  but  marked  with  the  lo- 
quacity of  age,  or  the  prolixity  of  a  writer  spinning 
out  his  volumes  for  profit  tie  was  indeed,  after 
all  his  labours  for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  in 
circumstances  which  obliged  him  still  to  rely  upon 
his  pen  for  subsistence,  and  this  necessity  caused 
him  to  project  new  schemes  of  authorship  almost  to 
the  close  of  life.  This  termination  took  place  in  May 
1811,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
honoured  with  interment  in  Poet's-comer,  Dr. 
Vincent,  the  master  of  Westminster-schoo],  pro- 
nouncing a  short  eulogy  over  his  former  school- 
fellow. It  is  uncertain  what  share  of  his  numerous 
productions  will  long  survive  their  author.  Of  his 
tragedies  none  seem  to  have  obtained  s  footing 
on  the  stage.  Many  of  his  comedies  we«e  suc- 
cessful, ana  still  occasionally  take  their  torn  in  the 
acting  list;  that  of  the  Jew  it  a  production  of  no 
common  order,  and  still  deservedly  popular.  At  a 
poet  in  general,  the  merit  of  hit  performaoces  will 
acarcely  rescue  his  name  from  oblivion.     Of  his 

Srose  works,  the  "  Observer**  may  probably  tiUce  a 
urable  station  among  the  English  Essayists.  On 
the  whole  he  aopeart  to  have  a  just  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  literary  oistory  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

CUMING  (William),  an  eminent  physician, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1714,  but  settled  and 
practised  at  Dorchester.  He  assisted  Mr.  Hutchins 
m  his  history  of  that  country,  and  was  a  fellow  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Societv  of  Antiqua- 
rians.    He  died  in  1788. 

CUN^US  (PsTaa),  a  lawyer  and  phiblogist, 
was  bom  at  Flushing,  in  1586.  He  uoght  Latin 
nnd  politics  at  Leyden,  and  in  1615  was  made  pro- 
Susor  of  law  there,  in  which  employment  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death  in  1638.  Of  bis  works,  the 
best  known  is  a  treatise  "  De  EepubUca  Hebrao- 
nm,"  of  which  the  best  edition  it  that  of  1703,  4to. : 
it  ha^  been  translated  into  French. 

CUNEGONDE,  daughter  of  Sigefroi,  count  of 
Liixemburff,  and  wife  of  Henry  II.,  duke  of  Bavaria. 
It  is  said  that  both  she  and  her  husband  made  a 
TOW  of  continency,  but  historians  accuse  Cunegonde 
of  having  broken  it.  Henry  certainly  expressed 
doubts  of  hei  chastity.  After  his  death  in  1024, 
she  retired  to  a  monastery. 

CUNITIA  (Maria,  or  Gumitz),  astronomer, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Hendric  Cunitz,  doctor 
of  medicine  in  Silesia.  She  was  bom  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
educated  with  so  much  care  that  she  became  mis- 
tress of  the  German,  Polish,  French,  Italian,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  With  equal  suc- 
cess she  became  a  jjroficient  in  history,  medicine, 
and  mathematical  science,  and  cultivated  painting, 
music,  and  the  art  of  poetry.  Her  principal  atten- 
tion, however,  was  directed  to  astronomy  and  astro- 
logy. She  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  most  skilful 
astronomers,  with  whom  she  corresponded,  particu- 
larly with  Elias  a  Leonibus  (de  Lewen),  whom  she 
married  about  the  year  1630.  The  war  in  Ger- 
manjr  having  some  time  afterwards  penetrated  into 
Silesia,  they  retired  into  Poland,  in  which  retreat 
she  composed  her  astronomical  tables,  printed  in 
1650,  at  Oels  in  Silesia,  with  an  introduction  in 


Latin  and  German,  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Per 
dinand  III.  Maria  Cnnitia  survived  her  hu^nd, 
and  died  the  22nd  of  August,  1664. 

CUNNINGHAM  (Albxandbr),  a  writer  on 
history,  was  son  of  the  parish  minister  of  Ettrick, 
near  Selkirk,  in  Scotland.  The  time  of  his  birth 
is  not  known,  but  it  appears  that  he  was  intimate 
with  the  Scotch  refugee*  at  the  Hague  previously 
to  the  revolution,  and  that  he  passed  some  years 
after  that  event  as  travelling  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
the  earl  of  Hyodford,  and  to  Lord  Lome,  after- 
wards John,  Duke  of  Argyle.  He  was  in  Prance 
with  a  pupil  in  1701,  and  was  .there  engaged  in 
some  negotiations  relaiti?e  to  the  Scotch  commerce. 
He  returned  f^om  the  Continent  in  1703,  and  was 
emploved  in  some  political  aliairs.  The  minbtry 
consulted  him  on  various  afihirs  in  Scotland;  and 
he  exerted  himself  warmly  in  promoting  the  whig 
interest  and  revolution  principles  in  that  country. 
When  the  tory  party  came  into  power,  he  went 
abroad  again,  and  accompanied  Lord  Lonsdale  to 
Italy.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  he  was  appointed 
resident-minister  at  Venice,  in  which  capacity  he. 
remained  there  from  1715  to  1720.  On  ms  return, 
he  seems  to  have  lived  in  literary  leisure,  probably 
occupied  in  the  composition  of  his  history.  He  is 
thought  to  have  died  in  London  in  1737,  at  an  ad- 
vanced  agOb  Alexander  Cunningham  left  behind 
him  in  manuscript  a  **  History  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  Accession  (tf 
George  I.,'*  written  in  elecant  Latin,  of  which  • 
tran«Tation  was  published  by  Dr.  W.  Thomson,  in 
2  vols.  4to.  1787.— If  the  Alexander  Cunningham, 
editor  of  an  esteemed  edition  of  Horace,  at  the 
Hague,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1721,  was  a  different  person 
from  the  above,  the  conformity  between  the  two 
namesakes  is  extraordinary;  since  both  lived  at 
the  same  period,  both  were  travelling  tutors,  able 
Latinists,  eminent  for  skill  at  the  game  of  chess, 
and  long-lived.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have 
taught  the  civil  and  canon  law  in  Holland,  and  to 
have  died  there. 

CUNNINGHAM  (Allan),  a  poet  and  novelist 
of  some  celebrity  of  the  present  day,  was  born  in 
Scotland  about  the  year  1790.  He  was  educated 
for  an  artist,  and  was  many  years  in  the  studio  of 
Chantrey,  but  he  is  chieflj  known  bv  his  literary 
productions.  These  consut  of  novels  and  poems 
of  unquestionable  genius,  '*  The  Lives  of  the  Pain- 
ters, Sculptors,  and  Architects,"  for  the  Family 
Library,  and  **  The  Life  of  Bums,"  in  2  vols.  The 
Lives  of  the  Painters,  &c.  has  made  little  addition  to 
his  fame,  but  his  bioffraphy  of  Burns  is  worthy  <^ 
himself  and  of  his  subject  He  has  lately  edited 
the  Athenisum  periodical. 

CUPANO  (Francis),  a  Sicilian  ecclesiastic,  who 
published  in  1667  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Sicily, 
and  also  a  valuable  history  of  the  island. 

CUPER  (GispxRT),  a  learned  philologist,  was 
bom  in  1644,  at  Hemmen,  in  the  duchy  of  Guelder- 
land.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  history  at  Deventer,  which  post  he  oc- 
cupied with  great  reputation  for  many  years.  He 
was  also  raised  to  the  chief  offices  in  the  magis- 
tracy of  that  city,  and  was  several  times  intrusted 
with  important  commissions  bv  the  stat^  of  Ove- 
ryssel.  He  maintained  extensive  correspondences 
with  the  literati  of  Europe,  by  whom  he  was  gene- 
rally esteemed,  as  well  for  his  polite  and  obliging 
disposition,  as  for  his  profound  learning.    The  Aca^ 
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demy  of  Inficriptions  at  Paris  associated  him  as  a 
foreign  member.  He  died  at  Devecter  in  1716. 
His  principal  works  are,  **  Obsertations  on  various 
Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  in  four  Books,"  1670, 
1678;  "Collection  of  ancieot  Monuments,  par- 
ticularly respecting  Harpocrates,  and  other  Sub- 
jects relative  to  Egypt,"  1687,  4to. ;  "  Explanation 
of  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,"  1683,  4to. ;  "His- 
tory of  the  three  Gordiaus,"  1697 ;  all  the  above 
written  in  Latin. 

CUPIDO  (in  fabulous  histoir),  a  celebrated 
deity  among  the  ancients,  god  of  love,  and  love  it- 
self. There  are  different  traditions  concerning  his 
parents.  Cicero  mentions  three  Cupids  ;  one,  son 
of  Mercury  and  Diana;  another,  son  of  Mercury 
and  Venus ;  and  the  third,  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
Plato  mentions  two;  Hesiod,  the  most  ancient 
thcogonist,  speaks  only  of  one,  who,  as  he  says,  was 
produced  at  the  same  time  as  Chaos  and  the  earth. 
There  are,  according  to  the  more  received  opinions, 
two  Cupids,  one  of  ?rhom  is  a  lively  ingenious  youth, 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Venus ;  whilst  the  other,  son  of 
Nox  and  Erebus,  is  distinguished  by  his  debauchery 
and  riotous  disposition.  Cupid  is  represented  as  a 
winged  infant,  naked,  armed  with  a  bow  and 
quiver  full  of  arrows.  Among  the  ancients  he  was 
worshipped  with  the  same  solemnity  as  his  mother 
Venus ;  and  as  his  influence  was  extended  over  the 
heavens,  the  sea,  and  the  earth,  and  even  the  em- 
pire of  the  dead,  his  divinity  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged, and  vows,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  were 
daily  offered  to  him.  According  to  some  accounts, 
the  union  of  Cupid  with  Chaos  gave  birth  to  men, 
and  all  the  animals  which  inhabit  the  earth,  and 
even  the  gods  themselves.  Were  the  offspring  of 
love,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

CURi£US  (Joachim),  a  physician  and  historian, 
was  bom  in  1528  at  Freystadt  in  Silesia,  where  his 
father  was  a  clothier  and  a  magistrate.  He  was 
liberally  educated,  and  studied  under  Melanchthon 
at  Wittemberg,  and  afterwards  visited  the  principal 
universities  of  Italy,  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
physic  at  Bologna.  Returning  to  his  own  country, 
he  practised  in  his  profession  at  Glogaw,  and  died 
in  1573,  when  rising  to  great  reputation.  He  pub- 
lished "  AnnaU  of  SUesia  and  Breslaw,"  folio,  in 
Latin,  afterwards  translated  into  German  by  Henry 
Katel,  1585  ;  and  since  published  in  an  augmented 
form  at  Jena  in  1625. 

CURIO  (Caius  Scribonius),  son  of  C.  Curio,  a 
distinguished  Roman  orator,  acted  a  consi  "lerable 
part  in  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  principal  fomenters.  He 
was  first  one  of  the  partisans  of  Pompey,  and  was 
by  him  placed  at  the  head  of  the  college  of  tribunes, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  ambitious  designs  of  Cassar. 
For  this  purpose  he  was  preparing  a  law  to  deprive 
that  leader  of  his  go\ernmentof  Gaul,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  there,  when  be  was  boueht  off 
with  a  great  sum  for  the  pavment  of  the  debts  by 
which  he  was  overwhelmed.  Curio  artfully  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  appearance  devoted  to 
Pompey ;  and  at  length  he  made  the  seemingly  fair 
proposal,  that  the  rival  chiefs  should  either  bom  be 
continued  in  their  command,  or  both  deprived  of  it 
As  the  senate  joined  with  Pompey  in  requiring 
Caesar  to  resign  first,  Curio  would  not  sufifer  any 
further  deliberation  for  the  dismission  -  of  either. 
When  Caesar,  in  order  to  support  his  cause,  had 
advanced  with  a  legion  to  Ravenna,  and  the  senate 


passed  a  decree  declaring  him  a  public  enemy,  pn* 
vided  he  did  not  immediately  lay  down  hk  co« 
mand,  Curio,  with  two  other  tnbunes,  Mark  AotoBf 
and  Cassius  Longinus,  protested  against  their  pnw 
ceeding ;  and  soon  after,  fearing,  or  pretending  te 
fear,  for  their  lives,  they  fled  in  the  dtagiiise  of 
slaves  to  Caesar's  camp.  Curio  is  charged  wilh 
being  the  most  forward  to  inflame  C«sar*s  miod  oa. 
the  occasion,  and  excite  him  to  violent  memsaires; 
and  it  is  in  his  mouth  that  the  poet  Lncmn  pats  a 
speech  for  this  purpose.  When  the  war  bsoke  oat. 
Curio  was  sent  to  command  in  Africa.  He  fimght 
with  snccess  against  Varus,  the  Pompeiam  general, 
whom  he  beat  out  of  the  field ;  but  being  afterwards 
led  into  an  ambuscade  by  King  Juba,  his  forces 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Namidian  cavalry,  and 
he  himself  fell  either  by  his  own  hand,  or  ia  tht 
general  slaughter,  B.C.  48. 

CURIO    {Cmlws  Sxcundus),   a  Piedmoateae 
writer,  was  bom  atCherico  in  Piedmont,  in  the 
year  1503.     Having  lost  his  parents  at  the  age  of 
nine,  he  was  sent  to  a  public  school,  and  then  ta 
Turin,  where  he  applied  for  some  years  to  doca- 
tion,  poetry,  and  history,  under  the  professors  ef 
that  city.  '  He  studied  also  the  civil  hw  ander 
Francis  Sfondrata,  who  was  afterwards  cardinaL 
lie  had  scarcely  attained  to  his  twentieth  year, 
when  bearing  of  the  mat  noise  made  by  the  works 
of  Zuinglius  and  Lumer,  he  became  inflamed  with 
a  strong  desire  of  readinz  them.     Having   found 
meaus  to  procure  some  of  them,  he  derived  so  mnch 
satisfaction  horn  them,  that  he  resolved  to  proceed 
to  Germany,  in  order  to  embrace  the  doctrine  taught 
by  the  authors.     He  accordingly  made  arrange- 
ments for  this  purpose  with  two  young  men,  his 
friends,  who  entertained  similar  sentiments,     lliey 
agreed  to    undertake  the   journey,    and  to  pass 
through  the  valley  of  Aosta ;  but  discoursing  on  the 
road  with  great  freedom  respecting  matters  of  reK- 
gion,  they  were  denounced  to  the  bishop  of  Yvrea, 
who  caused  them  to  be  arrested  and'  conveyed  t» 
the  castle  of  Capriaoo.     Curio  remained  there  in 
prison  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
released  by  the  bishop,  who  gave  him  letters  of  re- 
commendation to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  SL  Be- 
nigno.     Here,  having  seen  some  relics,  to  which  the 
people  paid  great  veneration,  he  obtained  the  keys 
of  the  shrine  in  which  they  were  kept,  and  taking 
them  out,  deposited  in  their  place  the  Bible.    After 
visiting  Rome,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  he  returned 
to  Milan,  were  he  resided  several  years,  and  ac- 
quired great  esteem   and  reputation,  particularly 
bv  the  courage  he  showed  dunng  a  dreaofnl  plague, 
which  ravaged  that  city.     In  1530  he  espoused  a 
young  lady  of  a  noble  family,   named  Margarita 
Bianca  Jsaci ;  after  which  he  retired  to  Casa^  the 
capital  of  Montferrat     Here  he  remained  some 
years,   but  being  requested  by  his  friends,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  where  a  large  patri- 
mony which  belonged  to  him  had  been  seised  by  his 
sister.     His  sister,  however,  persuading  him  that 
he  was  in  damger,  he  removed  to  Ramoni,  and  whe- 
ther he  ever  recovered  his  patrimony,  is  donbtfal. 
Being  one  day  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  hear- 
ing a  monk  declaiming  in  a  sermon  with  great  rio- 
lence  against  Luther,  he  pulled  from  his  pocket 
Luther*s  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,   and  read  before  the  people  some  passages 
which  flatly  contradicted  the  assertions  of  the  monk. 
This  refutation  excited  such  a  ferment  among  the 
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populace,  that  they  fell  upou  the  discbmfitftd  monk, 
and  would  have  stoned  him  to  death,  had  he  not 
found  means  to  escape  to  Tut  in.  Asjioon  as  he 
arrived  there,  he  complained  to  the  inquisitor  and 
the  hishop,  the  latter  of  whom  had  Curio  immedi- 
ately arrested.  The  story  of  the  relics,  and  the  de- 
sign he  had  of  retiring  to  Germany,  were  then  re- 
c<Mlected,  and  the  most  rigorous  punishment  seemed 
to  await  him ;  but  the  oishop  knowing  that  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  in  his  fa- 
Tour,  and  being  unwilling  to  render  himself  respon- 
•ible  for  the  e?ent,  went  to  Rome  to  consult  the 
pope.  During  hit  absence,  Curio  escaped  from  his 
confinement  in  so  ingenious  a  mannei^  that  his 
friends  attributed  his  release  to  magic.  He  now 
removed  to  Salo  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  subse- 
quently to  Pavia,  to  teach  the  belles-lettres.  When 
it  became  known  that  he  was  in  this  city,  the  inqui- 
sitors had  orders  to  seize  him;  but  three  years 
elapsed  before  they  could  effect  their  purpose,  as  he 
lived  in  the  fiunilv  of  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
country,  and  a  body  of  his  scholars  always  attended 
faim  to  his  school,  and  conducted  him  back  from  it. 
At  last  the  pope  having  ordered  the  senate  of 
Pavia,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  cause 
him  to  be  arrested,  they  suffered  him  to  escape  from 
the  city,  and  to  take  refuge  at  Venice ;  but  as  he 
still  thought  his  situation  unsafe,  he  proceeded  to 
Ferrara,  the  duchess  of  which  advised  him  to  go  to 
Lucca.  In  that  city  he  met  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception, and  obtains  a  professorship ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  resided  there  a  year,  when  orders  were  sent 
to  the  senate  to  have  him  arrested.  The  senate, 
however,  not  choosing  to  exercise  severity,  gave  him 
a  hint  to  retire ;  and  as  he  now  found  that  he  should 
at  lenffth  be  obliged  to  quit  Italy  for  ever,  he  pro- 
cured Tetters  of  recommendation  from  the  duchess 
of  Ferrara,  and  went  to  Switzerland,  where  ho  was 
v&ade  principal  of  the  college  of  Lausanne.  He  had 
left  his  wife  and  children  at  Lucca,  because  he  was 
uncertain  whither  he  should  retire;  but  having 
found  an  asvlum,  he  resolved  to  go  in  ^uest  of  them,^ 
and  with  that  fiew  repaired  to  Pisa,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Lucca,  being  afraid  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  latter.  While  waiting  for  them,  he 
taw  enter  the  room,  where  he  was  at  dinner,  the 
pope's  barigel,  who  declared  he  would  arrest  him  in 
the  name  of  his  holiness.  Curio,  finding  that  he 
had  no  means  of  escaping,  rose  from  the  table,  and 
'With  a  knife  in  his  hand  advanced  towards  him.  The 
harigel  imagining  thathe  meant  to  attack  him,  was  so 
rtruck  with  terror,  that  he  fainted ;  and  Curio,  taking 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  walked  down  stairs,^ 
Uirottgh  the^  other  officers  posted  on  them,  who  did 
not  know  him,  and  mounting  his  horse  made  his 
escape.  He,  however,  fell  in  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  carried  them  along  with  him  to  Lau- 
sanne. After  residing  in  that  city  four  years,  he 
removed  to  Basil,  where  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  eloquence  and  the  belles-lettres,  an  office  which 
he  ImIq  with  great  reputation  for  more  than  twenty 
yvars.  Various  sovereig^ns  endeavoured  to  induce 
Curio  to  come  and  reside  in  their  states ;  but  he 
was  so  much  attached  to  the  university  of  Basil, 
that  he  rejected  the  most  advantageous  offers  made 
him,  and  nothing  could  shake  the  resolution  he  had 
formed  of  ending  his  days  in  that  city,  where  he 
died  on  the  24lh  of  November,  1569.  Among  his 
works  are,  **  Curionis  Opuscula,"  .**  Pasquillus 
Extatims/'  Ao,  **  Christiana  religionis  institutio  et 


de  iiberis  educandis,"  "  De  amplitudine  beati  Regni 
Dei,  libri  duo,"  "  Schola  seu  de  perfecto  Gramma^ 
tico,  libri  tres  ;'*  "  Francisci  Guichardini  Hi*toria 
Bellorum  Italia  viginti  libris,  Latine  redditum,'*. 
and  "  Logices  Elementorum,  lib.  IV." 

CURIUS  DENTATUS  (Manius),  an  illustrious 
character  in  early  Rome,  of  plebeian  birth,  was  made 
consul  B.C.  290,  when  after  defeating  the  Samnites, 
he  had  the  honour  of  putting  an  end  to  the  long 
war  between  them  and  the  Romans  by  a  final  treaty. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Samnite  deputies  waited . 
upon  him  with  the  hope  of  bribing  him  to  grant 
better  conditions  to  their  nation.  They  found  him  '. 
cooking  roots  in  hi^  tent;  and  when  they  offered 
him  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  rejected  it  with  a  dis- 
dainful smile,  telling  them,  **  that  one  who  could 
dine  as  he  did,  had  no  occasion  for  goldj  that  he 
accounted  it  more  honourable  to  command  the  pos- 
sessors of  wealth,  than  to  be  wealthy  himself;  and 
that  they  might  assure  their  countrymen,  they  would 
find  it  as  difficult  to  corrupt  as  to  conquer  him." 
His  treaty  was ,  received  with  great  joy  at  Rome, 
and  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  Soon  after, 
he  was  sent  against  the  Sabines,  whom  he  brought 
to  entire  submission ;  and  he  triumphed  over  them 
also  in  the  same  year :  a  glory  which  no  Roman 
general  before  him  had  obtained.  The  envy  of 
some  patricians  caused  them  to  accuse  him  of  em* 
bezzling  part  of  the  spoiL  He  was  put  to  his  oath, 
and  confessed  that  be  had  done  so;— -he  had  re- 
tained for  bis  own  use  a  wooden  oil  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  making  libations  to  the  gods.  Some 
years  afterwards,  when  the  Senones  had  given  the 
Romans  a  signal  defeat.  Curias  Dentatus  was  the 
commander  sent  to  oppose  them.  Instead  of  marching 
against  the  enemy's  victorious  army,  he  prudently 
made  an  incursion  into  their  countrv,  which  he  ut- 
terly laid  waste,  and  thus  drew  them  back  from  their 
invasion  of  Italv.  In  the  sixth  ^ear  of  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  B.C.  275,  Curius  was  a  second  time  ere* 
ated  consul;  and  finding  it  necessary  at  that  cri. 
tical  period  to  use  rigour  in  levying  soldiers,  he 
set  the  example  of  confiscatins  the  property  of 
those  who  did  not  appear  when  ciuled  upon.  Advan* 
cing  to  Beneventum,  he  intrenched  himself  there, 
waiting  for  succours;  but  in  the  mean  time  he 
was  attacked  by  Pyrrhus.  This  led  to  a  pitched 
battle,  in  which,  after  a  long  conflict,  Pyrrhus  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  23,000  men,  and  obliged 
to  return  to  Epirus.  Curius,  on  this  occabiun, 
triumphed  with  great  magnificence,  exhibiting  not 
only  a  vast  quantity  of  rich  spoils,  but  some  cap. 
tured  elephants,  the  first  seen  in  Rome.  The  se- 
nate  offered  him  fifty  acres  of  the  conquered  lands, 
which  Curius  refused,  saying,  that  seven  acres, 
which  was  the  share  which  belonged  to  each  Roman 
citizen,  was  enough  for  any  man  to  live  upon.  He 
was  continued  in  the  consulate  the  ensuing  year, 
B.C.  274,  as  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  was  still  appre. 
bended ;  but  his  arms  were  only  employed  against 
the  Lucanians,  for  his  success  against  whom,  he  ob« 
tained  a  triumph,  or  ovation.  We  hear  nothing 
further  concerning  him,  except  that  he  expended 
part  of  the  hostile  spoils  in  bringing  the  water  of 
the  Anio  to  Rome.  He  resided  in  a  cottage,  near- 
which  Cato  the  censor  afterwards  had  his  country. 
seat ;  and  that  eminent  citizen  often  contemplated 
with  admiration  the  spot  which,  after  three  triumphs 
and  three  consulates,  was  cultivated  by  the  hand« 
of  this  great  man. 
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CURRAN   (John  Puilpot),  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  advocate!  known  to  modern  times,  was 
born  at  Newmarket  in  the  county  of  Cork,  July  24, 
1750.     His  parenU  were  in  humble  circumsunoes, 
yet  fais  mother  was  a  woman  of  considerable  intel- 
lect, and  Cttrran  is  said  to  have  regarded  the  in- 
stnictiont  he  received  from  her,  as  the  foundation  of 
his  faUkn  emitieiice.    His  humourous  propensities 
manifested  themselves  when  he  was  quite  a  boy,  and 
it  is  an  anecdote  of  his  youth,  that  on  the  arrival  of 
a  puppet^how  in  his  native  village,  he  supplied  the 
place  of  punch's  prompU^r,  and  satirized,  in  that 
character,  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  neighbourhood. 
A  clergyman  named  Beyie,   having  noticed  the 
quickness  of  his  parU^  gave  him  an  education  which 
eaabled  him  to  enter  at  a  siier  of  Trinity-college, 
Dublin,  ia  Jnne  1767.    His  classical  attainmenU 
did  not  obtain  him  any  distinction  beyond  that  of  a 
sehotefthip ;  indeed  he  seems  neither  to  have  sought 
nor  coveted  abademical  honours,  and  both  at  this 
time  and  ever  afterwards,  entertained  a  ipreat  con- 
tempt  for  college  and  professors.    In  1773  he  be- 
came a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London, 
where  he  lived  chiefly  upon  a  small  sti|)end  allowed 
him  by  Dr.  Boyse,  and  money  lent  him  bv  his  af- 
fluent companions.  In  1774  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Creagh  of  Dublin,  and  in  the  following  year 
.  was  called  to  the  bar  "  with  "  to  use  his  own  words, 
«« no  other  possession  but  a  pregnant  wife.*'    Such 
too  was  his  escessive  nervousness  and  timidity*  that 
when  he  held  his  first  brie^  although  he  had  merely 
to  read  a  short  sentence  from  his  instructions,  he 
was  scarcelj  audible,  and  on  bein^  reauested  by  the 
judge  to  raise  his  voice,  his  aeitation  became  so  ex- 
treme, that  the  brief  dropped  from  his  hands,  and 
a  friend  near  him  was  obliged  to  read  the  passage. 
After  some  struggles,  however,  his  pecuniary  and 
physical  difficu&ies  soon  vanished,  and  in  1782  he 
found  himself  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  pre- 
sented with  a  silk  gown,  and  m  the  following  year 
.  to  be  returned  a  member  for  a  miniiterial  borough, 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  without  his  knowledj^.    He 
had  previously  been  offered  a  seat  by  the  ministerial 
party,  but  declined  it  from  principle,  and  he  now 
took  tho  first  opportunity  of  showing  his  indepen- 
dence by  voting  against  ministers.    During  one  of 
his  speeches,  Mr.  Fitsgibbon,  then  attorney-general, 
and  afterwards  Lord  Clare,  affected  to  be  asleep, 
which  drew  such  severe  and  sarcastic  observations 
from  Curran,  that  the  former  challenged  him  to  a 
duel.    The  pistols  of  both  parties  missed,  but  Cur- 
ran is  said  to  have  remarked,  '*  it  was  not  your  fault, 
Mr.  Attorney,  you  were  deliberate  enough."    At 
the  bar  he  displayed  the  same  fearless  bearinff,  and 
turn  for  wit  and  satire,  as  he  had  shown  in  tne  se- 
nate ;  the  judges  could  neither  check  nor  intimidate 
him,  and  when  one  of  them  (Lord  ClonmeU)  once 
threatened  to  commit  him,  he  replied,  *'  then  it  will 
be  the  best  thing  your  lordship  has  committed  this 
term."     A  severe  blow  to  his  happiness  was  the 
elopement  of  his  wife  with  a  clergyman  named  San- 
dys, against  whom  he  obtained  a  verdict  of  damages, 
though  he  did  not  enforce  the  payment  of  them  from 
the  Reverend  adulterer.    His  own  situation  was  pro- 
bably forcibly  recalled  to  his  mind  when  he  suDse- 
9«ently  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  Rev.  C.  Masley, 
»n  an  action  brought  by  that  gentleman  against  the 
narquis  of  Headfort,  on  a  similar  occasion,  for  such 
^*M  the  eloquence  of  his  address,  that  the  Jury  |Pave 
a  veidiet  for  £10^00a    In  1796  he  defenM  Mijor 


Rowan,  and  others  concerned  in  the  Iriah.  \ 

lion  of  that  period,  and  also  particularly 

guished  himeelf  on  the  trial  of  Ptnnertj  for  a.  Ubel 
on  Lord  Camden^  br  his  speech  in  favour  of  tha 
liberty  of  the  press.  Ourranttad  commenced  hie  pm- 
fessional  career  at  the  chancery  bar,  but  the  eiunizy 
of  Lord  Clare  was  so  ostensibly  displayed,  tkat  lew 
would  trust  their  causes  to  one  whose 
however  sound,  stood  little  chance  of  i 
attention.  One  day,  whilst  Curran  was  i 
his  lordship  began  patting  a  Newfoundlabd 
which  he  had  brought  into  court  with  him.  Oar 
advocate  immediate)^  sat  down  when  he  perqetvad 
this,  and  on  being  told  to  go  on,  cooUy  replied, 
"  Oh !  I  beg  pardon,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  joar 
lordship  was  m  consultation."  A  more  direct  op- 
portunity, however,  for  retaliating,  waa  aSbrded  ta 
him  as  counsel  in  a  cause  between  the  aldcraaea 
and  common-council  of  Dublin,  in  which,  havi^ 
occasion  to  allude  to  the  conduct  of  a  former  chaa- 
cellor,  he  drew  a  portrait  of  Lord  CSare,  before  w^osa 
the  present  cause  was  tried,  in  such  artful  bat  gain- 
ing terms,  that  the  real  subject  of  it  could  scarcaly 
keep  his  seat  on  the  bench,  for  mortificatioD  aad 
rage.  After  the  Union,  a  measure  which  he  cooai- 
dered  fotal  to  the  interests  of  Ireland,  he  talked  ef 
emigrating  to  America,  but  satisfied  himself  fbr  the 
present,  with  a  visit  to  Paris.  He  continued  to  plead 
tiU  1807,  when  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  ttoUs 
in  Ireland,  a  situation  ill  suited  to  his  abilitiH^  aad 
at  once  destructive  of  his  own  views,  which  had  been 
solely  directed  to  the  attomev-geneialship.  He  re- 
tired from  the  Roll«  in  1814,  upon  a  pension  of 
£2700  per  annum,  and  in  the  same  year  revisiftei 
Paris  and  London.  His  health  was  now  on  the  de- 
cline, and  his  spirits  became  so  affected  that  vaiioaa 
changes  of  residence  were  necessary  to  preserve  hsm 
from  otter  despondency.  He  settled  finally  at 
Brompton  near  London,  and  died  there  on  the  14th 
of  October,  1817.  The  **  ruling  passion  "  i 


strictly  through  all  his  melancholy,  for  the  physi- 
cian having  observed,  a  day  or  two  before  his  death, 
that  he  coughed  with  much  difficulty,  he  replied, 
"  that  is  rather  surprising,  since  I  have  been  prar* 
tising  all  night."  The  person  of  Curran  wa«  nut 
prepossessing,  and  at  first  sight,  appeared  vulgar^ 
but  nis  countenance,  when  he  was  speaking,  ftftnrifrf 
an  expression  of  inspiration,  and  his  eloquence  weald 
frequently  cause  the  reporters  to  atop  mvoluntariiy, 
and  forget,  for  some  time,  their  purpose  of  taki^^. 
notes.  He  was  naturally  disposed  to  tnmtit  yet  it 
said  to  have  risen  with  the  sun,  summer  and  winter, 
and  to  have  bathed  in  cold  water  every  momiag. 
He  was  something  both  of  a  poet  and  mnaidan,  aad 
his  chief  recreation  cdnsisted  m  an  hoar  or  two  at  his 
violincello,  after  the  labours  of  the  day  were  ever* 
Music  indeed  had  an  effect  upon  him  almost  amooat- 
ing  to  inspiration,  and  previously  to  making  any 
important  speech,  he  generally  had  reconise  to  his 
violoncello.  Sometimes,  however,  he  would  lay 
that  a  good  fox-chase  wa^  the  best  preparatioa  he 
could  make  for  a  cause.  **  He  excelled,"  says  his 
biographer  in  the  Georgian  sua,  "  more  as  an  ad- 
vocate than  as  a  senator,  though  in  the  latter  ehaiacter 
he  made  a  greater  number  of  enemica,  for  thnogh 
the  whole  of  his  political  career,  he  prefoned  the  ss- 
crifice  both  of  friendship  and  seU^interait,  la  the 
slightest  dereliction  of  pn^dple.  The  fiait  cham 
of  nis  eloqueiice  at  tho  ba^  wa#  its  y&tam^kiumtm^ 
which  created  in  the  minds  of  jvrief  a  prsr|adiee  ia 
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bx»  fttTOur  8ometim€t  agaioit  their  better  judgment 
Ridicule  and  tarcasm  were  abo  powerful  weapons 
at   bia  conunand,  and  the  tkUl  with  which  he  con- 
ducted a  cross-examination  was  such,  that  no  wit- 
ness vould  conceal  from 'him  the  most  guarded  truths, 
in   eliciting  which,  he  saved  the  life  of  more  than 
one   prisoner  indicted  for  high-treason.     In  impor- 
tant cases,  he  seldom  concluded  his  address  without 
some  religious  allusion,  which  he-introduced  with 
sucl&  solemn,  impressiveness,  as  frequentlr.  to  awe 
the  jury  into  an  acouittal  of  his  clisnt"  His  nume- 
rous, jeftts  would  Jill  a  volume,  and  will  probably  be 
quoted,  when  not  only  Lord  Norbury 's  puns,  but  his 
lordship  himself  is  forgotten.     Lord  Carieton  coming 
into  court  one  day  with  a  fttce  which  announced 
some  melancholy  catastrophe,  informed  the  bar  that 
he  cooldtry  no  cases  to-day,  at  Lady  Carieton  had 
Just  miscarried.     "Oh,  than,  my  lord !"  exclaimed 
Cuiran,  "thene  was  no  neecMity  for  your  lordship 
to  mska  any  apology,  since  it  seems  your  locdahip 
has  no  issue  to  try."     In  answer  to  snme  one  who 
wss  for  making  a  certain  quantity  of  property  in 
lend,  an  isdispenaable  qualification  for  a  barrister, 
he  remarked,  *'  Pray,  how  many  acres  make  a  wise- 
acre ?**     Meeting  one  day,  at  a  friend's  house.  Sir 
Uichard  Musgrare^  whose  lady's  frailties  were  noto- 
rious, much  ceremony  was  displayed  between  them 
as  to  prscedencs  in  ascending  the  suircase  to  din- 
ner.    "  Well."  said  Sir  Richard,  •*  let  us  settle  the 
matter  by  walking  down  together."     *'  Patdoa  me, 
8ir  Rirhaird,"  replied  Curran,  '*that  is  impossible, 
our  antlers  would  entangle."     This  last  ban  moi 
was  probably  made  for  him,  for  his  wife's  infidelity 
was  not  a  subject  on  which  he  was  either  willing, 
or  likely  to  jest,  though  one  of  his  biographers  has 
aatsrted  the  contrary.     His  life  hat  been  written 
by  his  son,  by  Mr.  Charles  Philljps,  and  by  Mr. 
O'Regan.-     It  was  one  of  Curran's  daughters  to 
whom  the  unfortanate  Robert  Emmets  was  attached. 
CURRIE  (Jambs,  M.D.),  an  eminent  physician, 
and  an  elegant  writer,  was  bom  May  31,  1756,  at 
Kirkpatrick-Pleming,  in  Dumfriesshire,  of  which 
parish  bis  father  was  the  established  minister.     He 
was  educated  irst  at  the  parish-school  of  his  native 
place,  and  then  at  the  srammar-school  of  Dum- 
fries ;  and  being  destined  to  a  commercial  life,  he 
passed  some  years  of  his  youth  in  Virginia,  in  a 
mercantile  station.    A  dislike  of  this  profession, 
however,  and   the  prospect  of  impending  pnbUc 
troubles  in  that  countrv,  induced  him,  in  1776,  to 
return  to  Scotland,  and  commence  a  coune  of  me- 
dical study  at  BdEinbnrgh.     He  found  some  diffi^ 
<-n]ty  in  quitting  America^  and  was  confined  and 
detained  several  times  before  he  could  set  sail  for 
England.    After  gmduaiion,  it  was  his  intention  to 
proceed  to  Jamaica;  but  this  plan  bein^  prevented 
by  a  severe  illness,  he  was  induced,  in  1781,  to 
settle  at  Liverpool.     He  there  soon  raised  himself 
to  notice,  by  his  talents  of  various  kinds)  literary 
and  professional,  and  his  prepossessins  manners. 
He  married,  was  sleeted  one  of  the  physicians  of 
the  infirmary,  and  took  his  station  among  the  lead- 
ing characters  in  the  place.    His  first  appearance 
from  the  press  was  in  an  degant  and  aaectionate 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  intimate  friend.  Dr. 
Bell)  a  young  physician,  lately  settled  in  Manches- 
ter :  it  was  published  in  1765,  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
and  Literary  Society,  of  which  both  were  members. 
He  was  elected  a  .member  of  th*  Londoa  lledical 


Society  in  1790,  to  which  he  communicated  a  paper 
"On  Tetanus    and  Convulaiw  Disorders,"   pub- 
lished in  its  Memoirs,  vol:  3.     In  1792  he  became 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal' Society ;  and  a  very  curious. 
and  instructive  paper  which  he  sent  to  it,  contain- 
ing an  "  Account  of  the  remarkable  Effects  of  a 
Shipwreck,"    was    printed    in    the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  that  year.     Dr.  Currie,  like  all  men 
of  enlarged  and  phtlanthropical  minds  at  that j>eriod, 
had  speculated  with  great  interest  on  the  effects  of 
that  extraordinary  event,  the  French  Revolution, 
and  he  was  one  of  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
war  between  this  country  and  Ftance,  which  was 
oao  of  its  consequences.     A  pamphlet  which  ap- 
peared in  1793,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Letter,  Com- 
mercial and  Political,   addressed  to  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable William  Pht,  by  Jasper  Wilson,  Esq.,** 
was  generallyunderstood  to  have  been  the  p^rodnct 
of  his  pen.    The  energy  of  language,  the  wcisht  of 
argument,  and  the  extent  of  information  displayed 
in  this  piece,  drew  upon  it  a  largo  share  of  notice. 
It  soon  reached  a  second  edition,  and  met  with  se- 
veral answsfs,  one  of  which  was  addressed  to  Dr. 
Currio  by  name,  probably  with  the  intention  of  in- 
juring  him  in  his  profession ;  but  be  was  too  well 
established  and  connected  to  foar  the  efiects  of  party 
malice.     His  medical .  reputation  was  nmch  ang- 
mented  by  a  publication  in  1797,  entitled  '*  Medical 
Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Water,  cold  and  warm, 
as  a  Remedy  in  Febrile  Diseases ;  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  Nature  of  Fever,  and  on  the  Effects  of 
Opium,  Alcohol,  and  Inanition,"  8vo.    The  prac- 
tice of  affusion  of  cold  water  in  fevers,  the  leading 
topic  of  this  work,  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Wright's 
narrative  in  the  London  Journal,  of  the  successftil 
treatment  of  a  fever,  in  a  home-bound  ship  from 
Jamaica.     Dr.  Currie,  in  imitatinc,  greatly  ex- 
tended this  practice,  and  inveitigated  the  principles 
b>'  which  its  use  should  be  directed  and  regulated. 
This  work,  which  also  eontained  many  ingenious 
speculations,  and  valuable  moarks,  was  much  read 
and  admired  by  the  foenlty.    A  new  volume  was 
added  to  it  in  1784,  and  one  of  the  lateat  labours 
of  bis  life  was  a  rsvision  of  the  whole  for  a  new 
edition.    Dr.  Carrie,  in  a  visit  to  Scotland,  in  1792,' 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Robert 
Burns ;  and  when  at  his  death  he  had  kft  his  fa- 
mily in  great  indigence,  the  doctor  was  solicited  to 
take  upon  himself  the  office  of  editing  all  his  printed, 
works  and  remains  for  their  benefit    With.this  re- 
quest he  kindly  complied;  and  in  ISOOhepublishtd 
in  4  vols.  8vo.,  *<  The  Wxnks  of  Rolfert  Bums,  with 
an  Account  of  his  Life,  and  a  Criticism  on  hit 
Writings;  to  which  are  prefixed,  some  Observa- 
tions on  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Scottish- 
Peasantry."    Besides  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
works,  the  editor's  biographical  and  critical  addi* 
tions,  marked  with  taste  and  discernment,  and  breath- 
ing a  truly  liberal  spirit,  rendered  the  publication 
eminently  suceessfiu.    Mr.  Lockhart's  account  of 
the  same  poet,  and  that  recently  published  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  have  not  been  considered  su- 
perior to  Gurris's,  and  though  worthv  of  perusal, 
will  probablr  never  supplant  the  work  of  Bum's 
first  biographer.    Though  externally  of  a  vigorous 
frame  of  body.  Dr.  Currie  had  experienced  some 
threatening  jwlmonary  attacks :  and  his  health  be- 
gan visibly  to  decline  in  ths  beginning  of  J  804.  Ho 
found  it  necessary,  in  the  irlose  of  the  jmr,  to  quit 
the  climate  and  bufiness  of  Liverpool,  to  ths  great 
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regret  of  hii  friendi  and  patieats,  and  pasa  the  win- 
ter at  Clifton  and  Bath.  He  appeared  so  mach  re- 
cofered  daring  the  winter,  that  in  the  spring  he 
,  took  a  house  in  Bath,  and  commenced  practice  with 
the  most  favoorable  prospects.  But  a  return  of  alarm- 
ing symptoms  induced  him  to  repair  to  Sidmouth, 
where,  after  much  suffering,  endured  with  fortitude 
and  resignation,  he  eipired,  on  August  31  st,  1805, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Few  men  have  left 
the  world  more  generally  esteemed  and  beloTed,  on 
account  of  his  amiable  and  respeciable  character  in 
every  relation  of  life,  public  and  domestic.  His 
^wers  of  mind  were  of  the  highest  rank,  equally 
fitted  for  action  or  speculation ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged  to 
the  usual  term,  he  would  have  added  many  other 
obligations  to  science  and  literature. 

CUBSON,  or  CORCEONE  (Robbrt),  cardinal, 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who,  after  studying  in 
the  uniTersity  of  Oxford,  went  to  Paris,  about  the 
year  1180,  where  he  became  doctor  and  chancellor  of 
the  church  and  university.  On  the  elevation  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.  to  the  papal  chair,  he  was  called 
to  Home,  and  created  a  cardinal,  in  the  year  1212. 
He  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  France,  to  publish  the 
crusade  in  that  country,  and  though  he  made  him- 
self odious  by  his  attempts  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Oallican  church,  he  succeeded  in  the  grand  object 
of  his  mission,  and  induced  great  numbers  to  take 
the  cross.  His  zeal  in  this  cause  occasioned  his 
being  appointed  papal  legate  to  the  East,  whither 
he  accompanied  the  infatuated  crusaders  as  far  as 
Damietta,  in  which  place  he  died  in  the  year  1218. 
He  was  the  author  of  different  works,  now  lost  or 
forgotten,  among  which  was  a  treatise  on  this  ques- 
tion, "  Whether  Origen  is  in  Paradise  or  no  7  " 

CUBTIS  (William),  an  ingenious  naturalist, 
born  in  1746,  at  Alton,  in  Hampshire,  was  brought 
up  under  a  srandfather,  an  apothecary  of  that  place. 
He  acquired  in  his  youth  a  popular  knowledge  of 
botany,  to  which  science  he  became  so  much  at- 
tached, that  after  he  had  settled  in  London  as  an 
apothecary,  his  botanical  pursuits  so  much  inter- 
fered with  the  proper  business  of  his  profession, 
that  he  found  it  expedient  to  exchange  the  latter 
for  the  occupation  of  a  lecturer  in  natural  history, 
and  a  demonstrator  of  plants,  from  herborizations, 
and  the  specimens  cultivated  by  him  in  a  botanical 
garden.  His  first  garden  was  situated  at  Ber- 
mondsey,  which  he  exchanged  for  a  more  extensive 
one  at  Lambeth-marsh ;  and  he  finally  converted 
to  that  purpose  a  piece  of  ground  at  Brompton, 
which  he  cultivated  with  great  assiduity  till  his 
death.  His  first  appearance  in  print  was  as  an 
entomologist,  by  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Instructions 
for  collecting  and  preserving  Insects ;  particularly 
Moths  and  Butterflies,  illustrated  with  a  copper- 
plate," 1771 ;  which  was  followed  in  1772  by  a 
translation  of  the  *'  Fundamenta  Entomologiss  "  of 
Linnsus,  entitled  **  An  Introduction  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  Insects,"  containing  some  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  original.  In  1777  he  published  the 
first  number  of  the  work  by  which  his  name  will 
be  known,  the  '*  Flora  Londinensis,"  each  con- 
sisting of  six  folio  plates  of  plants  growing  *POQ- 
taneously  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  Ten 
years  after  its  commencement,  Mr.  Curtis  began 
a  new  publication,  by  which  he  further  advanced 
his  favourite  science :  this  was  the  **  Botanical  Mar 
gaiine;"  tkrplai)  of  which  was  to  render  it  a  gene- 


ral repository  of  garden  planU,  whether  already  4*> 
lineated  or  not.  An  extraordinary  and  aJwoat  ■•- 
perstitious  alarm  having  been  spread  thnm^  the 
country  in  1782,  by  the  appearance  of  an  BHiwif 
number  of  caterpillars,  he  laudably  endcmvoared  ta 
allay  it,  by  publishing  a  "  History  of  tlie  Bcows- 
tailed  Moth,"  the  insect  of  which  these  avrmriBS  cam- 
sisted,  and  which  showed  that  the  pheoomeiKMi  was 
neither  unprecedented,  nor  a  cause  for  particvLar 
apprehension,  as  the  event  proved.  Asotlwr  nscial 
production  of  his  was  **  Practical  ObaervatioBs  ea 
the  British  Grasses,"  the  puipoee  of  which  was  t» 
direct  the  choice  of  the  farmer  to  the  moat  TalsahSe 
kinds  for  culUvation.  To  the  LinnsMn  Society,  ef 
which  he  was  an  original  member,  he  cowimniiiriwi 
two  excellent  entomological  papers,  one  gieiaig  an 
account  of  two  coleopterous  insects  very  deals wcuve 
to  willows,  the  other  intended  to  prove  that  aphides 
are  the  sole  cause  of  the  honey-dew  on  pianta.  He 
died  in  1799.  After  his  decease,  were  pvbliahcd  his 
"  Lectures  on  Botany,"  illustrated  by  colooied  plates. 
—His brother  John  who  [>Tactised  aa  aphysiciaa,  aad 
was  celebrated  for  his  skill,  in  the  treatment  ot  fe- 
vers, waa  also  well  versed  in  Natural  History  aad 
Ornithology.     He  died  in  1829. 

CURTIS  (Sir  Rogbb),  an  English  admiral,  was 
born  in  1750,  at  Downton  in  Wiltahire,  where  his 
father  acquired  a  respectable  fortune  by  fanaiag. 
The  scene  of  his  principal  exploits  was  at  Gibraltar, 
where  he  conducted  himself  with  such  akill  aad 
bravery,  that  on  his  return  to  England  ia  1783,  he 
was  knighted,  and  in  the  following  year  went  oat 
with  the  rank  of  commander  to  hia  Ibraaer  statiee. 
He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  the  lit 
of  June,  1794,  and  was  further  rewarded  by  a  geU 
medal,  and  a  baronetcy  in  the  following  Septcaibrr. 
In  1799  he  became  vice-ietdmiral  of  the  red,  and  ia 
180U  obtained  a  separate  command  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  i»- 
tired  to  his  residence  at  Gatcombe  in  HampsUrs^ 
where  he  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  181^  leav- 
ing  two  sons. 

CURTIS  (Sib  William),  a  loyal  and  rich  alder- 
man of  London,  was  bom  in  1752.  Hia  Cither  aad 
grandfather  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  sea- 
biscuit  at  Wapping,  and  Sir  William  in  coajoactiae 
with  his  eldest  brother  carried  on  the  same  bosiaea. 
He  subsequently  engaged  in  the  banking  trade  wita 
Mr.  Robarts,  and  other  partners.  He  was  Lord 
Mayor  in  1795,  and  vras  created  a  baronet  in  18(%2. 
He  sat  as  member  for  London  in  aeven  sacccesivc 
parliaments.  Latterly  he  lived  at  Ramsgate,  whers 
he  kept  a  yacht,  in  which  he  used  to  accompany  the 
favourite  cruises  of  George  IV.,  who  on  (me  oc- 
casion, dined  and  slept  at  Sir  William's  honse. 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  January,  1829.  Sir  WiDiBa 
wasa  bon  vivant,  and  equallyjovialand  loyal,  whcaei 
he  became  a  sort  of  butt  to  wits  and  caricatarist^ 
who,  however, '  were  unable  to  find  any  rices  aaoag 
his  peculiarities,  to  hold  up  to  ridicule. 

CURTIUS  (M.),  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  beta. 
ical  devotion  to  his  country,  of  whose  actton  the 
following  account  is  given  by  Livy.  "  In  ths 
year  of  Rome  392,  B.C.  362,  the  gnmnd  in  (hs 
midst  of  the  forum,  either  from  an  earthquake,  or 
some  other  cause,  opened,  and  left  a  vast  cham 
which  could  not  be  filled  up  by  the  throwing  ia  of 
earth.  The  oracle  consulted  on  the  oeoasion,  pro- 
nounced that  the  Roman  state  would  endure  ht 
ever,  provided  that  was  thrown  into  the  gotf  ia 
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rbicb    the  Romans  were  most  powerful.     During 
ke  coasulution  about  the  sense  of  this  response, 
*urtias  arose,  and  asked,  if  the  Romans  possessed 
uy  thing;  so  valuable  as  their  arms  and  courage  ? 
Ulence^  ensuing,  Curtius  turned  his  eyes  towards 
he  capitol  and  the  temples  of  the  gods  overlooking 
he    foram,  and  stretching  his  hands  first  towards 
leaven,    and  next  towanU  the  bottom  of  the  gulf, 
lolemuly  devoted  himself.     He  then,  fully  armed, 
nounted  his  horse  decorated  in  all  his  caparisons, 
ind   plunged  into  the  chasm ;  the  applauding  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  throwing  after  him  flowers  and 
fruiu."      It  is  difiScult  to  say  what  foundation  of 
truth  there  is  for  this  story,  the  date  of  which  is 
within    the  period  of  tolerably  authentic  history. 
The  tradition  of  it  was  certainly  universal  among 
the  Romans,  and  a  lake  or  pool  retained  the  name 
of  the  Curtian,    But  some  have  affirmed  that  (his 
name  was   much  more  ancient,  and  was  derived 
from  Mutius  Curtius,  a  distinguished  Sabine  chief, 
who,  in  a  battle  with  Romulus,  leaped  on  horseback 
into  a  deep  muddy  pool,  and  was  taken  out  alive. 
L»ivy  observes,  that  at  his  time  it  was  impossible  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  these  relations ;  "  but,"  says 
he,  "  when  antiquity  precludes  certainty,  we  should 
adhere  to    common  tradition,  and  the  latter  deriva- 
tion of  the  Curtian  lake  is  the  more  celebrated  story." 
CURTIUS  RUFUS  (Quintius),  a  Latin  his- 
iorian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  only  known  by 
bis  work.    Different  opinions  have  been  maintained 
by  critics  concerning  the  age  in  which  he  Uved, 
^ut  the  greater  number  of  critics  concur  in  referring 
it  to     the    commencement  of  Vespasian's  reign. 
With    respect  to  the  person  of  Curtius,  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  the  historian   should  have 
been  the  Curtius  Rufus  proconsul  of  Africa  under 
Tiberius ;  and  he  may  with  much  more  probability 
be  supposed  the  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  enumerated   by 
Suetonius  under  the  eminent  rhetoricians.     It  is 
certain  that  his  matter  has  in  it  much  more  of  the 
rhetorician  than  of  the  soldier  or  politician.     His 
work  "  De  Rebus  Gestis  Alexandri  Magni,"  was 
written  in  ten  books,  of  which  the  two  first  are  lost. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  entertaining  account  we 
possess  of  the  actions  of  Alexander,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  least  to  be  depended  upon.    The  writer's 
mistakes  in  geography  and  historv,  his  confused  nar- 
ration of  mUitary  transactions,  his  florid  and  mar- 
vellous descriptions,  and  oratorical  speeches,  denote 
an  author  by  profession,  selecting  a  splendid  topic, 
but  one  to  which  his  information  and  love  of  truth 
were   not  equal.     It  is  remarkable,  that  neither 
Quinctillian,  nor  any  writer  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, makes  mention  of  tint  work.    The  best  edi- 
tions of  Q.  Curtius  are  the  Elzevir  of  1633;  the 
Delphin,  Par.  1678, 4to. ;  the  Variorum,  Anut.  1708, 
two  vols.  8vo ;  Delph.  1724,  two  vols.  4to. ;   and 
;     Barbou's,  Par,  1756. 

CURTIUS  (Cornelius),  a  learned  and  pious 
t  monk,  of  the  Augustine  order,  wai»  born  at  Brussels, 
where  he  died  in  1633.  aged  47  years.  Besides 
I  "Poematum,  Libri  III,"  he  was  the  author  of 
,(  *\  Elogi  virorum  illustrorum  Ordinis  Sancti  Augus- 
tioi,  &c."  He  also  wrote  different  treatises  in  theo- 
(  logical-antiquarian  lore ;  and,  among  others,  a  dis- 
fi  sertation  '*  De  Clavis  Dominicis,"  in  which,  after 
,1  carefully  discussing  the  important  question,  whether 
^  Jesus  Christ  was  fistened  to  the  cross  with  three  or 
^  four  naiU,  he  gravely  decides  in  favour  of  the  Uiser 
^,  number. 
,1       Univ.  Bieg.^Noi,  123  &  124. 


CURWEN  (J.  Christian)  was  bom  in  July 
1756,  and  took  the  name  of  Curwen  on  his  marriage 
with  his  second  wife,  who  was  his  cousin,  in  17£K>. 
He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Carlisle  in  1786, 
and  represented  that  city  twice  or  thrice  afterwards. 
Latterly  he  was  member  for  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, lie  died  at  his  seat,  Workington-Hall,  De- 
cember  11,  1828.  Mr.  Curwen  was  distinguished 
principallv  as  a  rural  economist,  and  was  called  '*the 
father  of  the  soiling  system." 

CUSA  (Nicholas  db),  a  cardinal,  so  called  from 
Cttsa,  the  olace.of  his  birth,  was  bom  of  humble  pa- 
rents, in  1401.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
parts  and  learning,  particularly  famous  for  his  vast 
knowledge  in  law  and  divinity,  and  a  great  natural 
philosopher  and  geometrician.  Nicholas  V.  made 
him  a  cardinal  by  the  title  of.  St  Peter  ad  vincula 
in  1448,  ani  two  years  after  bishop  of  Brixia.  In 
1451,  he  was  sent  into  Germany  to  preach  the  cru- 
jsade ;  but  not  succeeding  in  this  attempt,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  reforming  some  monasteries  which 
he  visited,  and  of  establishing  some  new  orders  re- 
lating to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  returned  to 
Rome  under  Calixtus  III.,  and  afterwards  was  made 
governor  of  it  by  Pius  II.,  during  his  absence  at 
Maatua ;  where  he  was  chief  concerter  and  manager 
of  the  war  against  the  Turks.  He  died  at  Todi,  a 
city  of  Umbna,  in  1464.  His  body  was  interred  at 
Rome ;  but  his  heart,  it  is  said,  was  carried  to  a 
church  belonffing  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Nicolas* 
which  he  had  founded  near  Cusa,  and  where  he 
erected  a  most  noble  and  ample  library  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authon.  He  left  many  excellent  works  be- 
hind him,  which  were  collected  and  printed  in  threes 
volumes  at  Basil  in  1565.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains all  his  metaphysical  tracts,  in  which  he  is  very 
abstnise  and  profound :  the  second,  his  controversial 
pieces,  and  others  which  relate  to  the  discipline  of 
the  church;  the  third,  his  mathematical,  geographi- 
cal, and  astronomical  works. 

CUSPINIAN  (John),  a  physician  and  historian, 
was  born  at  Schweinfurt  in  Pranconia,  and  flourish*, 
ed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I., 
who  created  him  his  counsellor,  and  employed  him 
in  various  embassies  to  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and 
Poland.  He  was  finally  made  president  of  the 
council  of  Vienna,  at  which  city  he  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  1529.  Cuspinian  was  a  writer  in 
poetry  as  well  as  in  history ;  but  he  is  only  remem- 
bered as  an  historian.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  a  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Roman  Consuls  and  Emperors;"  a 
*<  History  of  Austria  and  Table  of  Hungary ;"  a 
"  Relation  of  German  Affairs,"  and  a  treatise  "  On 
the  Origin  and  Religion  of  the  Turks,  and  their 
Tyranny  over  the  Christians." 

CUSSON  (Psraa),  an  eminent  French  physi- 
cian  and  botanist  at  Montpellier,  and  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  in  that  city.  One 
day,  when  he  was  from  home,  his  servant,  in  clean- 
ing his  study,  found  his  herbal  of  dried  plants,  and 
considering  them  as  so  much  useless  lumber,  threw 
the  whole  into  the  street.  This  circumstance  hat 
been  misrepresented  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  who,  in  his 
"  Introduction  to  BoUny,"  states  that  the  wife  of 
M.  Cusson  "  destroyed  his  whole  herbarium,  scra- 
ping off  the  dried  specimens  for  the  sake  of  the 
paper  on  which  they  were  pasted."  His  death  took 
place  in  1784. 

CUSTINES   (Adam   Philip,   Count  de)  wa^ 
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horn  at  Metx  in  1740.  After  having  served  some 
time  in  the  army,  in  which  he  obtained  promotion 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseufl,  he 
wu  nominated  deputy  from  the  nobility  of  the  baili* 
wick  of  Metz  to  the  National  Assembly ;  and  in  the 
first  session  he  joined  the  popular  party»  and  after- 
wards seized  all  occasions  to  attack  the  privileged 
orders,  and  declaim  against  the  prince  to  whom  he 
owed  his  fortune.  Having  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  June 
1793,  he  made  himself  master  of  Spires  the  29th  of 
September,  October  21st,  entered  Mayence,  and  the 
23nl,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  where  he  levied  great 
contributions.  Soon  after  he  was  driven  from  Frank- 
fort by  the  Prussians,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
•ampaiffnof  1793  he  quitted  Mayence,  which  was 
bofieged  bv  the  allies,  and  he  was  ultimately  obliged 
to  retreat  m  Alsace.  At  the  close  of  May  1793  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  but  the  powerful  party  of  the  jacobins  having 
formed  designs  against  nim,  he  was  ordered  to  re- 
nair  to  Pans  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and  on  the 
&7th  of  August,  1793,  he  suffered  execution  by  the 
gniUotiiie.-— CcsTiNBs  (Louis  PhilipFrancis  db), 
•on  of  the  preceding,  was  brought  up  to  the  profes- 
fion  of  arms,  and  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  his 
father.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  1792,  and 
displayed  military  talent  and  bravery  on  several 
occasions,  but  becoming  an  object  of  suspicion  under 
the  government  of  Robespierre,  he  was  arrested,  and 
was  guillotined  January  3, 1794,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five. 

CUTHBBRT  (St.)  was  bom  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  educated  under  the  Scot- 
tish monks  of  the  abbey  of  IcolmkiU.  Being  very 
desirous  of  conveiting  the  pagan  Saxons,  Guthbert, 
with  some  others,  settled  in  the  island  of  Lindisfiame 
fbr  that  purpose.  He  was  invited  to  the  court  of 
Egfind,  king  of  Northumberland,  where  he  con- 
verted many  of  the  nobles,  and  was  in  such  favour 
M  to  be  created  bishop  of  the  Northumbrian  Sax- 
ons ;  but  preferring  a  solitary  life,  he  returned  to 
Lindis&me,  since  called  Holy  Island,  and  founded 
a  monastery  there.    He  died  in  586. 

CUTLER  (Sir  John),  a  citizen  of  London,  who 
was  created  a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  in  1660,  for 
his  services  in  promoting  subscriptions  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  royal  cause.  He  contributed  largely  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  War- 
wick-lane;  but  after  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1699,  the  sum  which  he  had  advanced,  with  interest 
amounting  in  all  to  £7000,  was  claimed  of  the  col- 
lege as  a  debt,  it  appearing  to  be  so  charged  in  the 
books  of  the  deceased.  The  executors,  however, 
were  induced  to  relinquish  a  part  of  the  sum,  and 
accept  of  £2000  in  full  of  all  demands.  The  im- 
mense sum  of  £7,666  is  said  to  have  been  expended 
on  his  funeral. 

CUVIER  (Gborgs  Lbopold  Chretien  Fre- 
deric Dagobert,  Baron),  a  distinguished  natural- 
ist and  legislator ;  altogether  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious characters  that  ever  adorned  the  human  race, 
was  born  at  Montb^liard,  (a  town  now  belonging  to 
France,  but  then  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
bnrg,)  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1769.     His  father  had 
7^*- Seen  an  officer  in  a  foot  regiment  in  the  service  of 
f .  ^^  ance,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  subject 
.     **hur  memoir,  was  commandant  of  the  artillery 
"•^•-'  ontbrtiard:  Being  a  delicate  child,  little  George 
\e  the  object  of  his  mother's  teoderest  solici- 


tude, who  bestowed  no  less  attention  on  his  healU. 
than  the  fbrmation  of  his  nu'nd.  *'  She  gvidcd  bias,* 
says  Mrs.  Bowdich,  the  baron's  biographer,  **a 
his  religious  duties,  taught  him  to  read  floently  m 
the  age  of  four  yean,  took  him  ev«iy  momiif  is 
an  elementary  school,  and,  although  hera^  %■»- 
rant  of  Latin,  so  scrupulously  made  him  repeat  ha 
lessons  to  her,  that  he  was  always  better  prepasci 
with  his  tasks  than  any  other  boy  at  the  school" 
At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  a  school  calied 
the  Gymnase,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  cf 
Latin  and  Greek,  history,  rhetoric,  geography,  aad 
mathematics,  being  almost  always  at  the  head  of  tk 
latter  classes.  His  memory  was  singalsiriy  retes* 
tive ;  the  driest  chronological  facu  were  never  fof- 
gotten,  when  once  arranged  in  his  mind^  and  tf 
twelve  years  old  he  is  said  to  have  been  as  famil« 
with  quadrupeds  and  birds,  as  a  first  rate  »«*«»»«faf 
His  taste  for  natural  history  was  first  excited  by  tbe 
sight  of  a  Gesner  with  coloured  plates  in  the  kfaisfy 
of  the  Gymnase,  and  by  his  frequent  Tisits  to  ths 
house  of  a  friend  who  possessed  a  copy  tit  BoAe, 
a  volume  of  whose  works  he  constantly  carried  abost 
with  him.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Cuvier  inssitntcd 
a  sort  of  juvenile  academy,  of  which  he  was  coasa- 
tuted  president,  and  in  this  character,  seated  oa  his 
bed,  every  Thursday,  the  appointed  day  of  meeting 
he  summed  up  the  arguments  of  the  youthtul  me]B> 
hers  round  bim,  with  a  force  and  perspicaity,  ia 
which  the  future  legislator  and  orator  might  be 
foreseen.  His  destination,  however,  was  the  cbareh, 
but  being  disappointed  in  the  station  which  was  as- 
signed him  on  his  election  to  the  free-school  at  Ta- 
bingen,  through  the  ill  will  of  the  chief  of  the  Gys- 
nase,  whom  he  had  offended  by  some  foolish  trieki^ 
he  became  disgusted,  and  abandoned  all  thoughts  ef 
Tubingen.  Several  writers  have  erroneoosly  stsicd 
that  he  actually  entered  the  church ;  and  M.  Decta- 
dolle,  equally  mistaken,  asserts  in  his  funeral  dioge 
of  Cuvier,  that  the  latter  entered  the  army.  At 
this  period,  Duke  Charles  of  WQrtemberg,  whom 
he  had  previously  complimented  in  an  ontioa  in 
verse,  on  some  public  occasion,  sent  for  him,  and, 
after  having  asked  him  several  questions,  ofiered  t> 
send  him,  free  of  ezpens«!,  to  the  university  of  Stut- 
gard,  as  a  member  of  his  own  Academy,  calied  the 
Acadimie  Caroline,  Hither  he  was,  accordinglr, 
conducted  by  the  chamberlain  and  secretary  of  the 
duke,  and  on  the  4ih  of  May,  1784,  he  was  entered 
a  student  of  the  i4ca<2emie.  The  report  of  him  by 
the  committee  deputed  to  assign  him  his  place,  m 
as  follows  :— "  The  young  Cuvier  has  shown,  I.  Jast 
notions  of  Christianity,  well  adapted  to  his  yean. 
2.  A  good  knowled^  of  general  history  and  geogn- 
phy.  3.  Solid  notions  of  logic,  mathematics,  acd 
geometry.  4.  Considerable  skill  in  making  Latin 
themes  and  verses,  and  in  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek.*'  Nine  months  after  his  arrival,  be 
bore  off  the  price  for  the  German  language,  alchoi^h, 
at  the  time  of  his  admission,  he  could  not  speak  a 
word  in  that  tongue;  and  besides  varioos  other 
prizes,  he  obtained  the  order  of  Chevaierie ;  an  ho 
nour  which  was  only  granted  to  five  or  six  owt  of 
400  pupils.  He  passed  four  years  at  Stntgard, 
during  which  period,  he  studied  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  commerce,  tactics,  and  admiais- 
trafion,  which  last  embraces,  in  Germany,  the  prac- 
tical and  elementary  part  of  Law,  finance,  p«£e% 
agriculture,  technology,  &c.  •  Following  u^hm  t 
for  natural  history,  he  read  also  r  ' 
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llAur»  and  Pabricius ;  collected  a  very  considerable 
li«Tb«rittm ;  and  drew  and  coloured  an  immense  num- 
l>er  of  insects,  birds,  and  plants,  with  the  most  sur- 
prising correctness  and  fidelity.     Cuvier  had,  since 
f&is  nrriTal  at  Stutgard,  pursued  his  studies  with  a 
-view  to  filling  the  higher  departments  belonging  to 
the  government  of  his  country,  but  the  pecuniary 
euabarrassments  of  his  parents*  rendering  it  impossi- 
"ble  for  him  to  wait  two  or  three  years,  till  an  opportu- 
nity  of  appointing  him  should  occur  to  Duke  Charles* 
He  left  the  university  in  July  1788,  and  entered  the 
family  of  Count  d*Hericy  at  Caen,  as  tutor  to  his 
only  ton.     He  was  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
liat  is  described  by  the  Baron  Pasquier.  as  "bring- 
ing with  him  from  Germany  that  love  of  labour,  that 
depth  of  reflection,  and  that  perseverance  and  up- 
rightness of  character,  from  which  he  never  swerved." 
His  vicinity  to  the  sea  at  Caen  led  him  to  the  study 
of  marine  animals,  and  going  to  examine  some  Te- 
rebratula  which  had  been  dug  up  at  Fecamp,  his 
attention  was  turned  by  the  casual  dissection  of  a 
Calmar,  a  species  of  scuttle-fish,  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
Mollusca,  which  afterwards  conducted  him  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  great  views  on  the  whole  of  the 
animal  kingdom.     He  began  with  examining  the 
organization  of  vermes,  the  class  including  the  low- 
est beings  in  creation,  and  which  had  been  left  by 
Linnaeus  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  confusion.  Having 
classed  them  iuto  different  groups,  and  arranged  them 
ac<x>rding  to  their  natural  affinities,  Cuvier  committed 
hie  observations  to  paper,  which,  though  "  considered 
by  the  author  to  contain  nothing  but  what  had  been 
done  elsewhere,"  have  been  pronounced  superior  to 
almost  all  that  had  then  appeared.    After  the  la- 
bours of  the  day  were  over,  Cuvier  usually  joined  a 
small  society,  of  which  he  was  secretary,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  discussing  agricultural  topics.      At  these 
meetings,  which  took  place  at  the  town  of  Valmont, 
M.  Tessier  was  frequentlv   present,   but  under  a 
feigned  name,  having  fled  from  Paris  daring  the 
reign  of  terror.     He  displayed,  however,  such  know« 
ledge  of  the  subject,  that  Cuvier  at  once  recognised 
him  as  the  writer  of  the  articles  on  agriculture,  in 
the   **  Encydopedie  Methodique,"  and  saluted  him 
as  such.     "  1  am  known,  then,"  exclaimed  Tessier, 
**  and  consequently  lost"—"  Lost  !**  replied  Cuvier, 
'*no;  you  are  henceforth  the  object  of  eur  most 
anxious  care."    An  intimacv  between  the  two  soon 
took  place,  by  means  of  which  Cuvier  was  enabled 
to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  several  ettixnent 
SavaiUy  who  invited  him  to  Paris^  to  assist  in  re-es- 
tablishing the  literary  institutions  which  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  revolution.     He  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  French  capital  in  the  spring  of  1795, 
and  by  the  influence  of  M.  Millin  de  (Sraade-Maison, 
was  appointed  **  membre  de  la  commission  des  arts," 
and  soon  after,  professor  at  the  central-school  of  the 
Pantheon.     His  great  ambition,  however,  was  to 
attain  a  situation  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  it  in  July,  by 
being  appointed  the  associate  of  M.  Mertrad,  in  the 
neirlj  erected  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the 
Jardm  des  Plantes.     Thus  established,  he  sent  for 
his  father  and  brother ;  his  mother  he  had  lost  to  his 
great  grie^  in  1793.     He  soon  set  himself  about  the 
commencement  of  a  museum  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy, and  the  result  was  a  collection  that  remains 
one  of  the  noblest  memorials  to  his  memory.     It  is 
contained  in  fifteen  rooms  of  various  sixes,  and  is 
tit  principal  source  from  which  he  drew  the  mate* 


rials  for  one  of  his  greatest  works,  the  "  Tableau 
Elementaire  de  THistoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux." 
On  the  creation  of  the  National  Institute  in  1796, 
Cuvier  was  chosen  one  of  its  first  members,  and  was 
the  third  secretary,  elected  at  a  time  when  the  of- 
fice was  vacated  every  two  years ;  when  the  secre- 
taryship became  perpetual,  he  was  appointed  to  that 
of  natural  sciences,  which  he  held  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  In  1798  appeared  his  "  Tableau  Elemen- 
taire, &c.,"  and  in  1800  he  succeeded  the  colleague 
of  M.  De  Buffon  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  the  Col^^e  de  France,  on  which  occasion  he  re- 
signed his  situation  at  the  central-school  of  the 
Pantheon.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  by  Bona- 
parte, who,  as  president  of  the  Institute,  held  di- 
rect communication  with  him,  one  of  the  six  inspeo- 
tofs-general  ordered  to  establish  Lyciea  (public 
schools,)  in  every  town  of  France ;  aud  in  this  capa- 
city Cuvier  founded  the  colleges  (now  royal  ones) 
of  Marseilles,  Nice,  andBourdeaux.  In  1803  having 

Previously  lost  his  father,  he  married  the  widow  of 
r.  Duvaucel,  Fermier-general,  who  had  perished 
on  the  scaffold  in  the  year  1794.  By  this  lady,  who 
had  four  children,  at  the  time  of  her  second  mar- 
riage, Cuvier  had  the  same  number,  but  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  survive  them  all,  a  deprivation  that  gave 
him  the  most  poignant  anguish.  In  1808  he  wrote 
in  his  character  of  perpetual  secretary,  a  *'  Repoit 
on  the  Progress  of  Natural  Sciences,"  from  the  vear 
1789,  but  though  a  mere  report  was  demanded,  he 
produced  one  of  the  most  luminous  treatises  that 
had  ever  appeared;  ^'serving,"  says  Baron  Pas- 
quier, "  as  a  beacon  to  the  pa^  which  had  already 
been  traVersed,  and  to  that  which  was  yet  to  be  pur- 
sued." In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  counsellors  for  life  to  the  Imperial  University, 
and  in  that  capacity,  in  1809  and  1810,  was  charged 
with  the  organization  of  the  Academies  of  those 
Italian  states  which  were  for  a  time  annexed  to  the 
empire.  In  1811  appeared  his  great  work,  in  four 
quarto  volumes,  entitled  "  Recherches  sur  les  Osse- 
mens  Fossiles ;"  which  opened  new  sources  of  won- 
der in  the  history  of  creation,  and  made  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  study  of  geology.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  ordered  to  form  Academies  in  Holland  and 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  whilst  at  Hamburgh,  re- 
ceived the  unsolicited  title  of  chevalier  from  ue  em- 
peror. In  1813,  whilst  employed  in  organizing  the 
university  at  Rouen,  he  was  appointed  Maitre  des 
Req(ketes  in  the  council  of  state,  and  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  Commissaire  Imperial  Extraordinaire,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  sent  on  an  important  mis- 
sion to  Mayenoe,  but  was  stopped  at  Nancy,  by  the 
entrance  of  the  allies.  The  emperor  had  just  nomi- 
nated him  counsellor  of  state^  when  the  re^stablish- 
ment  of  Louis  XVIII.  took  place,  who,  however, 
confirmed  Cuvier's  appointment,  and  employed  him 
also  in  the  temporary  office  of  Commissaire  du  Roi. 
He  was  retained  by  the  emperor  in  the  Imperial 
University,  during  what  Mrs.  Bowdich  calls  "  the 
hurricane  of  the  hundred  days,"  and  after  the  final 
overthiow  of  Napoleon,  he  was  appointed  by  Louis, 
chancellor  of  the  univerity,  which  he  retained  till 
his  death,  "  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  opposite  prejudices,  and 
notwithstanding  the  most  inveterate  resistance  of- 
fered to  hini  as  a  Protestant."  Not  long  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Cuvier  was  offered  the 
directorship  for  life  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, but  he  refused  it  from  a  conviction  that  it  WM 
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more  fkvourable  to  the  interetta  of  icience  that  thii 
citabUshment  thould  continue  to  hant  yearly  direc- 
tors, chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  professors.  In  1717 
•ras  published  his  "  Kegne  Animal/'  in  which  was 
tinged  every  branch  of  xoology  according  to  its 
classification.  In  1818  he  visited  London,  and 
being  introduced  to  George  IV.,  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked concerning  our  natural  history,  that  if  the 
private  ooUeetions  could  be  amassed  into  one,  they 
would  form  a  great  national  museum,  which  would 
surpass  every  other.  Kis  reception  in  England  was 
hiffUy  gratifying  to  him,  and  the  only  thins,  it  is 
said,  to  which  he  could  not  reconcile  himself,  wu 
the  formality  and  length  of  our  great  dinners.  On 
bis  return  to  Paris  he  found  himself  appointed  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Academy,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  brilliant  ^ioges  he  had  read  on  its  de- 
ceased members.  Towards  the  end  of  1818,  he  was 
offered  the  ministrv  of  the  interior,  but  with  such' 
political  shackles,  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
accept  it,  and  he  consequently  declined  the  honour. 
In  1§19  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Comit^ 
de  rinterieur,  belonging  to  the  council  of  state,  an 
office  which  he  held  under  all  changes  of  ministry ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  created  a  baron.  In 
1822  he  accepted,  on  condition  of  receiving  no  pe- 
^niary  reward,  the  grand  mastership  of  the  Facul- 
Ues  of  Protestant  Theology,  an  appointment  which 
gave  him  the  superintendence,  not  only  of  the  reli- 
gious, but  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  his  own 
creed.  In  1824  he  officiated  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.,  as  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  council 
of  state,  and  received  from  that  monarch  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  in  1826;  in  which 
year  his  former  sovereign,  the  king  of  Wiirtemburg, 
appointed  him  commander  of  his  order  of  the  crown. 
In  1827  was  committed  to  him  the  management  of 
all  the  affairs  belonging  to  the  different  religions  in 
France,  except  the  Catholic,  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
interior;  an  increase  of  his  duties,  for  which  he  re- 
fused  to  accept  of  any  emolument.  It  was  in  this 
year  thst  he  lost  his  only  remaining  child ;  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Bowdich,  "  a  pious,  talented,  beautiful 
young  woman  of  twentv-two,  on  the  eve  of  marriage, 
and  whose  bridal  chaplet  mingled  with  the  funeral 
wreath  on  her  bier."  This  was  a  dreadful  blow  to 
Ouvier,  and  thoueh  he  strugsled  against  it  with  all 
the  firmness  of  which  his  hign  sense  of  duty  made 
him  capable,  he  never  recovered  its  effects.  The  first 
time  after  this  event,  that  he  presided  at  the  Comiti 
de  I'lnterieur,  he  was  so  overcome  when  it  came  to 
his  turn  to  speak,  that  he  turned  his  head,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  was  heard  to  sob  bit- 
terly .  "  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  he  at  length  said, 
raising  his  head,  "  I  was  a  father,  and  I  have  lost 
all;"  then  with  a  violent  effort  he  resumed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  with  his  usual  perspicuitv,  and  pro- 
nounced judgment  with  his  orainary  calmness  and 
justice.  In  1828  he  published  the  first  and  second 
of  a  series  of  twenty  volumes  on  Ichthj^oloffy,  a  mav- 
irificent  work,  accompanied  by  exquisite  plates.  In 
1830  he  obuined  permission  to  visit  England  a 
second  time,  biit  he  had  not  left  the  barriers  of  the 
capital  five  hours,  before  the  firing  of  the  three  days* 
revolution  commenced,  and  the  first  letter  he  re- 
ceived at  Calais  was  to  inform  him  of  that  event 
He  proceeded,  however,  to  England,  but  only  made 
a  stay  there  of  a  fortnight,  instead  of  six  weeks  as  he 
had  originally  intended.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he 
retained  aU  nis  honours,  and  in  the  begioLing  of 


1832,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France,  and  was    

to  be  appointed  president  of  the  Entire  Coasicil  ef 
State,  when  his  last  iUness  attacked  him.      He   felt 
his  death  approaching,  and  when  M.  Pasquier  came 
to  visit  him  on  Saturaay,  the  Wednesday  pivviov 
to  which  he  had  presided  over  the  committee  of  the 
interior,  he  said  to  him,  "  Behold  a  very  diflcnaft 
person  to  the  man  of  Wednesday— of  Saturday. 
Nevertheless,  I  had  great  things  still  to  do.     AU 
was  ready  in  my  head;  after  thirty  years*  laboar 
and  research;  there  remained  but  to  write:  and 
now  the  hands  ftul,  and  carry  with  them  the  ksad." 
M.  Pasquier,  almost  too  much  distressed  to  speak, 
attempted  to  expreu  the  interest  universally  feh  for 
him;  to  which  Covier replied,  "  I  like  to  tnink  so: 
I  have  long  laboured  to  render  myself  worthy  of  it." 
As  a  last  resonrce  leeches  were  tried,  and  datiag 
their  application,  he  observed,  in  allusion  to  oos  of 
his  earliest  memoirs,  that  it  was  he  who  had  dis- 
covered that  leeches  possess  red  blood,  the  Uood 
which  flows  from  them  being  their  own,  and  not  thai 
imbibed  by  sucking.    To  bleeding  succeeded  cap- 
ping, after  which  last  operation  he  asked  for  a  glass 
of  lemonade,  but,  after  just  putting  it  to  his  lips»  hm 
gave  the  rest  to  his  daoghter-in-law  to  drink,  saying, 
it  was  very  delightful  to  see  those  he  loved  still  able  t» 
swallow.    A  few  minutes  afterwards,  he  breathed 
with  more  difficulty,  laid  down  his  head,  as  if  in  me- 
ditation ;  and  die<C  without  a  struggle,  on  the  I3lh 
of  May  1832.     He  was  buried  at  P^  la  Chaise. 
the  funeral  procession  being  followed  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  council  of  state ;  from  the  Academies 
of  Sciences,  of  inscriptions,  of  medicine^  of  France ; 
and  by  members  of  the  two  chambers,  the  Ecole 
Poly  technique,  &c.    His  remains  were  borne  to  the 
grave  alternately,  by  pnpils  from  the  laboratortcs  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  from  the  Schoob  d'Uifbrf, 
of  law,  and  of  medicine,  and  first  taken  to  the  Pro- 
testant  church  in  the  Roe  des  Billettes.    The  pall 
was  supported  by  M.  Pasquier,  president  <rfthc  cham- 
ber of  peers ;  M.  Devaux,  counsellor  of  state,  M . 
Arago.  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  natural  sdcnees ; 
and  M.  ViUemain,  vice-president  of  the  roval  cooncil 
of  Public  Instruction ;  and  diibrent  members  of  ths 
learned  and  legislative  bodies,  each  pronooneed  a 
fiineral  discourse  over  the  mve.     In  person  M. 
Cuvier  was  above  the  middle  stature,  with  light 
flowing  hair,  and  an  aquiline  nose,  eyes  that  might 
be  called  sublime,  and  a  forehead  which  was  re- 
marked  both  by  Gall  and  Spurshetm,  as  beyond  all 
that  they  had  ever  beheld.     In  youth  he  was  slight, 
but  the  sedentary  nature  of  his  life  had  indoecd 
corpulence  in  his  late  years,  and  his  extreme  near- 
sightedness brought  on  aslighistoop  in  the  shouMeis 
His  qualities  are  briefly,  but  beantifUly  ennmeratsd 
in  the  exclamation  of  his  fsmilv  on  receiving  a  por- 
trait of  him  after  death,  painted  gratuitously  by  Mr. 
Pickersgill,  who  observM  that  hu  services  could  he 
no  affair  of  money  between  him  and  the  widow  ef 
the  great  Cuvier.     **  It  is  he ;"  was  their  exclama- 
tion, "  it  is  his  noble^  pure,  elevated  mind,  ofUm  ase- 
lancholy,  though  always  beneficent  and  calm,  like 
real  goodness.     It  is  his  soul  in  his  eyesw     It  is  the 
great  man  passing  over  this  earth,  and  knowing 
there  is  something  beyond."     His  manners  were, 
on  the  whole,  polished  and  courteous,  though  occa- 
sionally stately,  from  a  natural  timidity  or  reserw. 
To  ladies,  children,  and  all  who  wanted  enconrage- 
meni  or  assistance,  he  was  particularly  kind  and 
attentive,  and  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the 
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poor  and  the  rich,  he  Tvas  equally,  and  at  all  times 
acc«ssil)le,  saying,  **  when  people  lived  at  such  a 
distance  as  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  they  had  no 
rigbt  to  send  any  one  away  who  came  so  far  to  re- 
quest their  advice  or  assistance."     He  used  both  to 
read  and  write  in  his  carriage,  even  whilst  his  family 
were  'with  him ;  afid  Mrs.  Bowdich  affirms  that  many 
of  his  most  brilliant  memoirs  were  finished  as  he 
thus  rode  through  the  streets  of  Paris.     He  could 
neither  bear  to  be  inactive  himself,  nor  see  others 
so  I   and  no  sooner  did  friends  station  themselves 
among  the  family  for  a  time,  but  he  would  come 
into  their  rooms  with  folios  and  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  set  them  to  trace  plates  for  him.     Hiii  only  re- 
laxation consisted  of  change  of  occupation,  such  as 
conversation,  and  listening  to  the  readings  of  hi:i 
family  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  in  which  manner 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
whole  civilised  world.     A  most  amiable  trait  in  liis 
character  was  his  decided  aversion  to  ridicule,  or 
••▼erity  when  speaking  of  others  ;  the  most  brilliant 
wity  or  drollest  light  in  which  sarcasm  was  placed, 
isould  never  cheat  him  into  a  toleration  of  it.     He 
wsa  naturally  irritable  and  impatient,  but  ihis  was 
perceptible  to  few,  and  lasted  only   for  a  moment. 
To  the  feeling  of  resentment  his  heart  was  as  much 
a  stranger  as  his  mind  was  to  any  thing  like  self- 
conceit.    The  numerous  situations  which  he  held 
faave  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  an  ambition  for 
povrer,  but  this  certainly  formed  no  part  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  in  fact,  we  have  seen  that  he  rejected  seve- 
ral places  which  were  offered  him,  and  the  majority 
of  those  which  he  accepted  were  less  desired  by, 
than  forced  upon,  him.  Some  tDo  have  attributed  to 
jealousy  the  reserve  with  which  he  admitted  certain 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the 
resistance  offered  by  him  to  limited  or  defective 
theories.  "  This  resistance,  however,"  as  Mts.  Bow- 
dich observes,  "  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  his  character,  for  by  it  he  exposed  himself  to 
personal  enmity,  in  order  to  turn  studenU  away 
from  such  views,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  was, 
to  stop  the  progress  of  science,  by  giving  a  false  di- 
rection to  those  engaged  in  her  cause.*'     He  seems, 
like  CuUen,  to  have  been  swayed  solely  by  facts, 
but  to  have  arrived  at  no  conclusions  upon  which 
be  could  venture  to  promulgate  anv  certain  theory. 
"  I  have  sought/'  he  said,  a  little  bei'ore  his  death, 
"and  I  have  set  up  some  theories  myself,  but  have  not 
made  them  known,  because  I  have  ascertained  that 
they  were  false,  as  are  all  those  wbich  have  been 
nublished  up  to  this  day.     I  affirm  still  more ;  for 
1  say,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  any,  and  that  is  why  1  continue 
to  observe,  and  why  I  openly  proclaim  my  observa- 
tions.*'    It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  contradict  the 
erroneous  report  that  the  development  of  his  talents 
for  natural  history,  took  place  late  in  life.     As 
early  as  his  fourteenth  year  he  both  dissected  and 
drew  plants  and  insects,  and  the  same  facility  which 
be  then  displayed  for  designing,  continued  through- 
out life.     Of  the  scientiiic  and  legislative  abilities 
of  M.  Cuvier,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  in  a  work  like  the  present.     Such  a  task 
belongs  rather  to  the  reviewer  ot  his  works,  than  to 
the  writer  of  his  life,  yet  his  character  as  a  legislator 
ibonld  not  in  this  place  be  altogether  passed  over. 
Though  in  his  office  of  Commissaire  du  Roi,  he 
supported  every  government  under  which  he  lived, 
it  ii  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  blindly  attached 


to  every  ezistiuff  law  and  institution.  But  though 
he  sought  amendment  and  correction,  his  knowledge 
and  experience  had  taught  him  that  no  improve- 
ment could  be  lasting  ^hich  was  not  preceded  by 
deep  thought,  calm  discussion,  and  rigorous  search 
after  the  necessity  of  its  takiug  place.  In  his  office^'' 
of  counsellor  of  state,  and  President  of  the  Comite 
de  rinterieur,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University,  he 
had  not  only  to  sui)erintend,  but  in  a  great  ihOHaiue 
to  revive  and  reorganize  their  rospuctivr>  buiiies. 
He  greatly  occupied  hiinbeif  with  municipal  and 
provincial  laws,  and  these  relating  to  public  instruc- 
tion; and  he  was  not  content  with  issuing  ordi- 
nances  from  the  department  of  tbe  Interior,  but 
composed  a  great  many  memoirs  to  acuoiupauy 
thfiin,  which  explained  the  reason  ot"  every  aiticle. 
Under  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Ricbelieu,  Mar- 
buis,  ice.  formed  on  the  26th  of  September,  1815, 
M.  Cuvier,  by  his  spirited  conduct,  deprived  the  Pre- 
votdl  Court2»  of  some  of  their  most  obnoxiouii  attri- 
butes, by  voting  against  some  articles,  and  refusing 
to  dctend  others,  in  his  character  of  Uomiuissaire  qu 
Koi.  The  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  into  the  uni- 
versity was  prevented  by  his  spirited  resistance 
alone;  and  his  refusal  to  form  part  of  the  commission 
for  the  censorship  of  the  prcbs,  is  a  memorable  in- 
stance of  his  independence.  His  attempts,  however, 
to  dissuade  the  Academy  from  petitioning  the  king 
against  this  measure,  subjected  him  to  much  misre- 
presentation on  this  head,  although  his  sole  motive 
for  doing  so,  was  the  conviction  that  the  Academy 
would  destroy  its  opportunities  of  usefulness  by  not 
retaining  its  independence  of  politics.  When  the 
measure  was  renewed,  in  June  1827,  Cuvier  was 
appointed  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press  without 
his  knowledge,  and  received  informatiou  at  midnight 
on  Sunday  the  fourteenth,  that  his  name  would  ap- 
pear  as  such,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  m 
the  Moniteur.  He  immediately  sent  a  refusal  to 
the  chancery,  and  though  his  name  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur,  private  means  were  taken  to  pubii&h  his 
refusal  in  every  quarter  till  all  France  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  fact.  "  During  the  time  that  he  pre- 
sided over  the  Interior,  the  number  of  afiairs,"  says 
Mrs.  Bowdich,  **  which  passed  through  his  hands  in 
this  office  alone  is  almost  frightful  to  the  imagina- 
uon  :  I  ought  not  perhaps,  to  say,  passed  through, 
but  that  they  were  examined,  deeply  considered, 
and  forwarded  by  him."  His  biographer  also  teAs 
us  that  to  see  him  at  one  of  thsse  meetings,  was  to 
see  him  in  his  greatest  perfection  as  a  legislator. 
*'  Rarely  eager  to  give  his  advice,"  she  continues, 
"  he  ever  appeared  to  bethinking  of  subjects  wholly 
irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  discussion;  but  he  was 
often,  at  that  very  moment,  writing  the  judgment 
or  regulation  which  must  necessarily  follow  the  de- 
liberation. His  time  to  speak  only  came  when  all 
others  had  stated  their  reasons,  when  useless  words 
were  expended.  Then  a  new  light  broke  upon  the 
whole;  facts  assumed  their  proper  position,  con- 
fused and  mingled  ideas  were  amnged  in  order,  the 
inevitable  consequences  appeared,  and  when  ha 
ceased  to  speak,  the  discussion  was  terminated." 
Both  in  his  legislative  and  scientific  character,  the 
sole  and  real  ambition  of  M.  Cuvier  was  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind  and  morals,  and  the 
great  maxim  and  rule  of  his  life  was  order.  His 
method,  as  a  natural  philosopher,  resembled  that  of 
Aristotle,  Bacon,  and  Newtou,  beine  that  ot  obser- 
vation and  experience ;  like  them,  ho  ftlt  that  n» 
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general  formula  could  be  fouuded,  do  general  prin- 
ciple could  be  established,  without  a  vast  assemblage 
of  facts.  Entomology  was  the  beginning  of  his 
studies,  and  tue  fuauaatiou  of  all  his  future  disco- 
veries ;  "  If  I  bad  not  studied,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  insects  from  choice  when  I  was  at  college,  I 
should  have  done  »o  later,  from  a  conviction  uf  its 
necessity."  It  will  nut  be  expected  that  we  should 
fullow  him  through  his  numerous  discoveries  as  a 
naturalist;  suffice  it  to  say,  tbat  they  have  *'  changed 
tbe  entire  face  of  natural  bibtory,  and  left  science 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  epocba."  To  enumerate 
the  whole  of  his  writiogs  would  occupy  an  undue 
bpace  in  a  work  like  the  present :  besides  the  groat 
works  before  mentioned,  and  a  variety  of  articles  in 
the  Magazin  Kncyclopedique,  and  other  scientific 
and  medical  journals,  ho  composed  innumerable 
elogcs,  memoires,  notes,  observations,  descriptions, 
&c.  &c.  Among  the  memoirs,  we  may  mention,  **  Me- 
moire  sur  I'Anatome  de  la  Patelle  ;"  **  Memoire  sur 
la  circulation  dans  les  Animaux  &  sang  blanc  ;'*  "  Me- 
moire sur  la  structure  des  MoUusques,  et  de  leur  di- 
vision en  ordres  ;'*  "Memoiiesur  les  SqucUettesd'une 
ties  graode  Esp^ce  de  Quadrup^de  inconnue  (Mega- 
lonix) ;"  *•  Memoire  sur  I'organe  de  I'ouie  dans  les 
Cetaces;"  "Memoire  sur  la  Mauiere  dont  se  fait  la 
nutrition  dans  les  Insectes ;"  "  Memoire  sur  les  Or- 
ganes  de  la  vuix  dans  Us  oiseaux ;"  *'  Memoire  sur  les 
ossemens  Fossiles  des  Quadruples  ;*'  "  Memoire  sur 
les  Vaisseaux  sanguins  des  Sangsues,  et  sur  la  cou- 
leur  rouge  du Fluide, qui  y  est  contenu;"  "Memoire 
•ar  ribis  des  anciens  Egyptiens  ;*'  *'  Memoire  sur 
une  nouvelle  esp^ce  de  Crocodile  Fossile,  des  envi- 
rons do  Honfleur  ;'*  **  Memoire  sur  TAnimal  du 
Lingule,  1' Animal  du  Bullaea  aperta,  et  celui  du 
Clio  Burealis ;"  "  Description  Osteologiquc  du  Rhi- 
noceros Unicorne  ;  du  Tapir ;  du  Daman  ;"  "  Me- 
moire sur  les  Esp^ces  des  Animaux  dont  provi- 
ennent  les  Fossiles  repandus  daus  la  Pierre  &  Pl&tre 
des  Environs  de  Paris;"  "Memoire  sur  la  Peona- 
tula  Cynomorium,  et  sur  les  Coraux  en  general 
&c. ;"  "  Memoire  sur  I'Hyale,  sur  un  nouveau  genre 
des  MoUusques  nus,  inlerm^diairc  cntre  I'Hyale  et 
lo  Clio,  et  i'etablissemeut  d'un  nouvel  ordre  dans  la 
classe  dps  Mollusques,"  &c.  &c. 

CUYPEliS  (Wii.LiAM),  a  learned  Flemish  Je- 
suit, was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1686.  The  continua- 
tors  of  Bollandus's  Acta  Sanctorum  engaged  his  as- 
sistance in  completing  that  immense  work.  His  con- 
tributions may  be  met  with  in  the  first  six  volumes  of 
"  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  the  Month  of  July,", 
and  the  first  six  "  Of  the  Month  of  August;"  and 
are  distinguished  by  genuine  and  extensive  erudi- 
tion, as  well  as  valuable  and  sagacious  criticism. 
He  died  in  tbe  year  1741. 

CYANE  (in  fabulous  history),  a  nymph  of  Sy- 
racuse, to  whom  her  father  offered  violence  in  a  tit 
of  drunkenn'ss.  Stie  dragged  her  ravisher  to  the 
alur,  where  she  sacrificed  him,  and  killed  herself 
to  stop  a  pestilence,  which,  from  that  circumstance, 
had  alieauy  begun  to  afflict  the  country. — A  nymph 
of  Sicily,  who  endeavoured  to  assist  Proserpine 
when  she  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  The  god 
changed  her  into  a  fountain  now  called  PiVme,  a  few 
miles  from  Syracuse. 

CVAXAKES  L,  king  of  the  Medes,  succeeded 
his  father  Phraortes,  B.C.  635.  He  was  a  warlike 
prince,  and  particularly  attentive  to  military  disci- 
pline ;  whence  he  was  able  to  recover  from  the  As- 
syriani  all  they  had  taken  from  his  father.     He  de- 


feated them  in  a  great  battle,  and  thea  laid  siep  u 
their  capital,  Nineveh ;  but  an  incursion  of  «  isBp 
body  of  Scythians,  under  their  king  ladaCitjisa^ 
recalled  him  to  the  defence  of  bis  own   domisiaab 
He  was  vanquished  by  the  Scythians,  who  took  pas* 
session  of  Media,  and  the  greater   part   of  Uffs 
Asia,  which  they  are  said  to  have  held  for  tves^ 
eight  years.     At  length,  Cyaxares  contrived  m.  ge- 
neral massacre  of  them  at  a  solemn  festival,   ^ad 
thus  recovered  his  kingdom.      He  was  aAemzdi 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Alyattes,  king  of  L^ydia,  who 
had  given  refuge  to  some  fugitive  Scythians.      A  is- 
tal  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  took  place  during  a 
battle  fought  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war,  broagifet 
about  a  peace,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  marriage 
of  the  daughter  of  Alyattes  to  Astyages  the  eideil 
son  of  Cyaxares.     This  king  then,  making  an  al2i- 
ance  with  the  king  of  Babylon,  again  laid   si^e 
to  Nineveh,  which  was  taken,  and  levelled  with  tte 
ground.     He  is  supposed  afterwards,  in  ctMijiinc> 
tion  with  bis  ally,  to  have  pursued  his  conqnesti^ 
till  the  Assyrian  empire  was  entirely  overthrown, 
and  shared  between  the  two  victors.     He  died  ia 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  left  Astyages  kis 
successor. 

CYAXARES  II.,  son  of  Astyages,  succeeded  te 
the  throne  of  Meuia,  B.C.  560.  He  joined  his  ne- 
phew, Cyrus,  in  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  and  U 
said  to  have  reigned  in  conjunction  with  him,  asd 
to  have  died  B.C.  536.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Herodotus  takes  no  notice  of  this  prince,  and 
supposes  Cyrus  to  have  directly  succeeded  Aatya- 
ges,  and  that  the  second  Cyaxares  is  only  to  be 
found  in  Xenophou.  It  is  only  upon  the  hypothe- 
sis that  Darius  the  Mede  of  Daniel  was  thi»  Cyax- 
ares, that  the  account  of  Xenophou  recei?es  colla- 
teral confirmation. 

CYBELE    ^in    fabulous    history),    a  goddcs^ 
daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  and  wife  of  Saittia, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops^ 
Vesu,  &c.     According  to  Diodorus,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Lydian  prince  called  Menos,  by  his 
wile  Dindymene,  and  he  adds,  that  as  soon  as  she 
was  born  she  was  exposed  on  a  mountain.     She  waf 
preserved  and  suckled  by  some  of  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest,  and  received  the  name  of  Cybele  fnm. 
the  mountain  where  her  life  had  been  preserved. 
All  the  mylhologists  are  unanimous  in  mectiontag 
the  amours  of  Atys  and  Cybele.     The  partiaUty  i 
the  goddess  for  Atys  seems  to  arise  from  his  haviag 
first  introduced  her  worship  in  Phrygia.     She  en- 
joined him  perpetual  celibacy,  and  the  violation  of 
his  promise  was  expiated  by  voluntary  mutilatioa. 
In  Phrygia  the  festivals  of  Cybele  were  observed 
with  the  greatest  solemnity.     Cybele  was  generally 
represented  as  a  robust  woman,  far  advanced  ia  her 
pregnancy,  to  intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  eartk 
F'rom  Phrygia  the  worship  of  Cybele  passed  into 
Greece,  and  was  solemnly  established  at  Eleosa^ 
under  the  name  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of  Ceres. 

CYCNUS  (in  fabulous  history),  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune, invulnerable  in  every  part  of  his  body.  Achu- 
les  fought  against  him ;  but  when  he  saw  that  \k 
darts  were  of  no  effect,  he  threw  him  on  the  gnwnd 
and  smothered  him.  He  stripped  him  of  his  v- 
mour,  and  saw  him  suddenly  changed  into  a  bird  of 
the  same  name. — A  son  of  Sthenclas,  king  of  Li- 
guria.  He  was  deeply  afflicted  at  the  death  of  kii 
friend  and  relation  Phaeton,  and  in  the  midst  of  lui 
lamentations  he  wag  metamorphosed  into  a  iwul 
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O  YKEAS,  or  CINEAS,  a  celebrated  minister  of 
PyrrbuSy  king  of  Epirus,  was  by  birth  a  Thessalian. 
He  wa«  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  had  learned  the 
a.rt  of  oratory  under  Demosthenes,  and  that  of  war 
under  Alexander's  captains.  Pyrrhus  employed  him 
in  various  important  negotiations,  in  which  he  was 
generally  successful,  through  his  eloquence  and  his 
insinuating  talents ;  so  that  his  master  used  to  say, 
that   Gyneas  had  gained  him  more  towns  by  per- 
suasion, than  he  could  ever  have  conquered  by  his 
arms.     After  the  first  victory  of  Pyrrhus  over  the 
Romans,  B.C.  280,  Gyneas  wisely  proposed  enter- 
ing into  a  negotiation  for  peace  with  them,  and  he 
-was  himself  sent  to  Rome  for  the  purpose.     There 
by  means  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  distribution  of 
presents  among  the  senators  and  their  wives,  he 
gained  a  majority  to  agree  to  the  terms  offered  by 
his  master ;  but  the  authority  of  old  Appius  Clau- 
dius the  blind,  overthrew  all  his  endeavours,  and  a 
decree  passed  for  sending  him  immediately  back, 
and  continuing  the  war.     Cyneas,  on  his  return,  is 
said  to  have  told  Pyrrhus,  that  the  Roman  senate 
seemed  to  him  an  assembly  of  kings.     After  a  se- 
cond battle,  Cyneas  was  sent  again  to  Rome,  bat 
met  with  no  better  success  than  before,  the  senate 
refusing  to  listen  to  any  conditions  till  Pyrrhus 
should  have  withdrawn  all  his  forces  from  Italy, 
Cyneas  was  afterwards  dispatched  to  Sicily,  whence 
overtures  had  arrived  to  Pyrrhus ;  and  he  success- 
fully prepared  the  way  for  his  master's  reception  in 
that  island.     After  this  period  we  hear  no  more 
of  him.     Pliny,  among  the  examples  of  extraordi- 
nary memory,  has  mentioned  that  Cyneas,  the  day 
after  hjs  arrival  at  Rome,  was  able  to  salute  all  the 
senators  and  knights  by  their  names.     Cicero,  in 
one  of  his  epistles,  cites  a  work  on  the   art  mili- 
tary, composed  by  him  and  Pyrrhus  in  conjunction. 
Cyneas  also  abridged  the  Tactics  of  ^neas. 

CYN^GIRUS,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother  to  the 
poet  ^schylus.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he 
pursued  the  flying  Persians  to  their  ships,  and 
seized  one  of  their  vessels  with  his  right  hand, 
which  was  immediately  severed  by  the  enemy. 
Upon  this  he  seized  the  vessel  with  his  left  hand, 
and  when  he  had  lost  that  also,  he  still  kept  his 
hold  with  his  teeth. 

CYNORTAS,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Amyclas  and  Diomede. 

CYNOSURA  (in  fabulous  history),  a  nymph  of 
Ida  in  Crete.  She  nursed  Jupiter,  who  changed 
her  into  a  star  which  bears  the  same  name,  it  is 
the  same  as  the  Ursa  Minor. 

CYPRIAN  (Thascius  Cacilius),  a  learned 
and  venerable  Christian  father,  saint,  and  martyr, 
in  the  third  century,  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  of  Carthage,  which  was 
the  scene  in  which  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  He  possessed  the  advantages  of  a  learned  and 
liberal  education,  and  for  some  years  taught  rhetoric 
in  the  schools  of  Carthage.*  During  this  time  he 
was  Attached  to  the  Gentile  religion,  in  which  he  had 
been  bred;  but  about  the  year  246,  he  was  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  arguments  of  Csecilius,  a 
presbyter  in  the  church  of  Carthage,  whose  name 
he  assumed  in  honour  of  his  friendship  and  virtues. 
Upon  his  embracing  the  Christian  faith,  he  entirely 
altered  his  mode  of  living,  which  had  before  been 
gay  tnd  splendid ;  sold  his  estates,  for  the  sake  of 
ffiitnbnting  the  produce  in  works  of  benevolence 


and  charity;  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  strict- 
ness, purity,  and  humility  of  his  manners.  To  such 
a  mistaken  degree  did  he  carry  his  self-denial,  that 
he  forbade  himself  many  of  the  most  lawful  aud  in<^ 
nocent  indulgences,  and  even  separated  from  his 
wife,  absurdly  conceiving  that  the  attainment  ef 
Christian  knowledge  and  perfection  required  such 
unnatural  sacrifices.  After  having  given  satistac- 
tory  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  he  was 
baptized,  and  in  the  year  247  ordained  a  presbyter 
in  the  Christian  church.  So  exemplary  was  his 
conduct,  and  so  satisfactory  his  services  iu  this  situa- 
tion, that  in  the  year  248,  or  249,  most  probably 
upon  the  death  of  Donatus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  ho 
was,  at  the  general  aud  earnest  desire  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  that  city,  chosen  to  be  his  successor.  In 
the  year  251  the  Decian  persecution  commenced; 
when  the  heathens  at  Carthage,  who  resented  his 
desertion  of  their  cause,  directed  their  rage  par- 
ticularly against  Cyprian,  and  often  demanded,  in 
a  clamorous  manner,  in  the  theatre  and  other  places, 
that  he  should  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  In  these 
circumstances  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  with- 
draw  from  the  storm,  and  was  proscribed  by  go- 
vernment, and  his  goods  confiscated.  He,  however, 
declared,  that  this  step  was  taken  in  obedience  to 
a  command  which  he  received  from  God  in  a  vision; 
and  upon  that  ground  he  defended  it,  in  opposition 
to  some  remonstrances,  that  by  withdrawing  from 
the  scene  of  persecution,  he  had  improperly  deserted 
his  post  and  his  principles.  On  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Decius,  Cyprian  returned  to  Carthage, 
and  afterwards  held  different  councils  for  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  church ;  in  which  a  variety  of 
points  was  discussed,  chiefly  relative  to  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  About  the  year  252,  when 
a  dreadful  pestilential  distemper  was  raging  through- 
out the  Roman  empire,  and  Carthage  bad  her  share 
in  the  calamity,  Cyprian,  by  his  exhortations  and 
example,  encouraged  the  Christians  in  that  city  lo 
exorcise  the  noblest  acts  of  charity  and  friendly  aid 
towards  the  afflicted,  of  every  party  aud  religion,  to 
the  great  credit  of  that  faith  of  which  he  made  a 
profession.  On  auother  occasion,  the  liberal  tem- 
per and  humane  generosity  of  this  bishop  and  his 
flock  were  signally  displayed,  in  the  large  collection 
which  they  made  to  redeem  from  slavery  some 
Christians  of  Numidia,  who  had  been  carried 
away  captive  during  the  inroads  of  some  neigh- 
bouring barbarians  into  their  country.  But  the 
greatest  glory  of  his  life  arose  from  the  fortitude 
and  patience  with  which  he  submitted  to  perse- 
cution, and  to  death  itself,  sooner  than  violate  his 
conscience,  and  renounce  those  principles  which 
he  conceived  to  be  founded  in  truth.  In  tho  year 
257  the  tire  of  persecution  was  kindled  auew,  by 
the  orders  of  the  Emperors  Valerian  and  Gallienus, 
and  Cyprian  was  summoned  before  Aspasius  Pa- 
ternus,  the  proconsul  of  Africa;  when,  freely  owning 
himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  remaining  unshaken 
in  that  profeiision,  he  was  banished  to  Curubis,  a 
town  twelve  leagues  from  Carthage,  where  he  resi- 
ded eleven  months.  At  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
rioJ,  Galerius  Maximus,  a  new  proconsul,  recalled 
him  to  Carthage;  but  with  no  favourable  inten- 
tions towards  him.  Soon  after  his  return,  finding 
that  orders  were  issued  to  carry  him  before  the  pro- 
consul, who  was  tiicn  at  Utica,  forty  miles  distant 
from  Carthage,  he  retired  to  a  place  of  temporary 
concealment,  being  desirous  of  bearing  his  last  tts- 
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timony  to  the  truth  of  his  religion  id  the  presence 
of  that  people  to  whom  he  had  ministered.  When 
the  proconsul  was  come  from  Utica  to  Carthage, 
he  no  longer  avoided  those  who  were  sent  to  ap- 
prehend him ;  and  when  he  was  urged  by  that  magi- 
strate to  obey  the  imperial  edict,  and  to  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  resolutely  refused,  and  was  condemned  to 
be  behesLded.  To  this  sentence,  which  was  put  in 
execution  at  a  place  called  Sexti,  near  the  city  of 
Carthage,  Cyprian  submitted  with  firmness  and 
cheerfulness,  in  the  year  258.  As  a  man,  and  as  a 
bishop,  he  possessed  great  excellence  of  character ; 
his  intellectual  talents  were  acute  and  lively ;  and 
his  acquired  abilities  are  said  to  have  been  very  re- 
spectable. His  works  that  remain  consist  of  trea 
tises  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  some  being  de- 
fences of  the  Christian  religion  against  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  others  on  Christian  morality,  and  others 
on  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  and  numerous  use- 
ful and  entertaining  epistles.  They  have  been  often 
printed ;  but  the  most  valuable  editions  are  those 
uf  Erasmus,  in  1520;  of  Rigaltius,  published  at 
Paris,  in  1G48,  and  afterwards  in  1666,  with  very 
great  additions;  of  Bishop  Fell,  at  Oxford,  with  the 
Annales  Cyprianici  of  Bishop  Pearson  prefixed,  in 
1682 ;  and  of  Father  Maraud,  a  benedictine  monk 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  at  Paris,  in  1727. 
They  were  also  translated  into  English,  with  useful 
and  valuable  notes,  by  Mr.  Marshal,  in  the  year  1717. 
CYPRIANUS  (John),  a  learned  Polish  divine, 
of  the  confession  of  Augsburgh,  was  born  at  Ra- 
witx,  in  the  palatinate  of  Posnania,  in  the  year 
1642.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Breslaw,  in  Si- 
lesia, at  Leipsic.  and  at  Jena :  and  by  the  successive 
hoDuurs  to  which  he  arrived— of  doctor  in  the  lesser 
college  of  princes  in  1675,  of  professor  in  physics  in 
the  following  year,  of  doctor  in  the  great  college  of 
princes  in  1679,  and  of  doctor  and  professor  of  theo- 
logy in  1699,  and  1710 — ^appears  to  have  distin- 
guished himself  with  eminence  among  his  contem- 
poraries. He  died  in  the  year  1723.  Among  his 
learned  labours,  which  maintain  their  place  in  mo- 
dern collections,  are,  "  Contmuatio  Historin  sacras 
Animalium  Wolfgangi  Franzii;"  "  Historia  Caroli 
Gusuvi,"  &c.  &c. 

CYP8ELUS,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Ctesipbon,  to  strengthen  himself 
against  the  Heraclidse^A  man  of  Corinth,  son  of 
Eetion,and  father  of  Penander.  He  destroyed  the 
Bacchiadae,  and  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power, 
about  659  years  before  Christ.  He  reigned  thirty 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Periander  had 
two  sons,  Lycophron  and  Cypselus,  who  was  insane. 
CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC.  See  Bsbgbrac. 
CYRIL,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  ia  also  honoured  with  the  title  of  saint, 
was  ordained  presbyter  by  Maximui,  bishop  of  Je- 
msalem,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine  against  the  Arians,  and  under  him  exercised 
the  ofiice  of  catechistin  that  church,  with  great  dili- 
gence and  much  reputation.  It  was  most  probably 
upon  the  death  of  Maximus  that  he  was  elected  his 
successor,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Acacius, 
bishop  of  CsBsarea,  and  the  bishops  of  his  party ;  on 
which  account  he  was  at  first  suspected  by  the  Ca- 
tholics of  an  attachment  to  the  seminarian  opinions. 
He  seems,  however,  soon  to  have  regained  his  cre- 
dit with  them,  by  the  leal  with  which  he  espoused 
the  AthanasisA  cause,  in  consequence  of  disputes 
which  took  place  between  him  and  Acacius,  relating 


to  the  prerogatives  of  their  respective  aees.  Bet 
whatever  were  the  merits  of  the  questioiis  betwcca 
them,  Acacius  contrived  to  ky  such  a  represcaa. 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  Cyril  before  a  conventica  cf 
the  Palestine  bishops,  as  determined  them  tu  ds- ' 
pose  him  from  his  dignity,  in  the  year  357.  Agaiut 
their  judgment,  Cyril  appealed  to  that  of  a  moreai-] 
merous  council ;  but  was  in  the  mean  time  obliga, 
to  retire  to  Tarsus,  where  he  met  with  a  frieiuiiy 
reception  from  Sylvanus,  the  bishop  of  that  citj, 
and  was  permitted  by  him  to  exercise  the  deiicil 
functions  in  his  diocese.  He  was  afterwards  pn- 
sent  at  a  synod  held  at  Melitina,  and  at  the  ooimai 
of  Seleucia  in  359,  but  in  the  following  y^iLr,  Ae»> 
cius  succeeded  in  procuring  his  deposition  for  the 
second  time.  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Ju- 
lian, he  was  recalled,  together  with  other  exiled 
bishops,  and  reinstated  in  his  see,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued unmolested  until  the  reign  of  the  Empciw 
Valens.  During  the  reign  of  that  emperor  he  was 
a  third  time  deposed  from  his  bishopric,  and  diiven 
into  banishment ;  but  restored  upon  the  accesaJoa 
of  Theodosius,  if  not  before,  under  the  edict  which 
Valens  published  not  long  before  his  death,  for  the 
recall  of  the  exiled  Catholic  bishops.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  peace 
and  tranquillity.  He  died  in  the  year  386.  Cyril 
is  celebrated  for  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety ; 
but  above  aU,  for  his  zeal  in  maintaining  the  ortho- 
dox doctrines  against  the  arian  and  aemi-arian 
parties.  His  writings  were  numerous;  but  there 
are  none  of  them  remaining  excepting  twenty-three 
catechetical  lectures,  the  productions  of  his  early 
years,  and  written  in  a  plain  and  familiar  siyh: 
and  a  single  letter  to  the  Emperor  Constantius.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris  by 
Father  Touttee,  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  Grrek  2u  j 
Latin,  folio,  1720. 

CYRIL,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, who  is  also  denominated  saint,  was  the  ne- 
phew of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  that  city,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  his  dignity  in  the  year  412.  Soon  after 
his  elevation  to  the  bishopric,  he  expelled  the  Ko- 
vatians  from  Alexandria,  and  when  certain  Jews 
had  insulted  or  ill-treated  some  of  the  Christian  in- 
habitants, he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Chmtiaa 
mob,  and  led  them  to  the  assault  and  plunder  of  tkt 
synagogues  and  houses  of  that  people,  and  drove 
them  indiscriminately  out  of  the  city.  Thiscoa* 
duct  very  justly  alarmed  the  resentment  and  jea- 
lousy of  Orestes,  the  governor  of  Alexandria,  and 
opposite  parties  were  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  sup 
porting  the  rival  claims  of  the  governor  and  ttit 
bishop,  which  frequently  came  to  blows  in  the  streets 
of  Alexandria.  One  day,  when  Orestes  wentabrotd 
in  his  chariot,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  500 
monks,  one  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  apprehended, 
and,  with  the  view  of  extorting  trom  him  the  secret 
of  the  insurrection,  to  be  put  to  the  rack  with  sack 
severity  that  he  died  under  the  torment.  Cyril  took 
revenge  by  ordering  the  seizure  of  a  celebrated 
heathen  female  philosopher,  named  Hypatia,  with 
whom  Orestes  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  wbf^ 
after  being  dragged  with  ignominy  and  cruelty 
through  the  streets,  was  inhumanly  butchered  and 
torn  to  pieces.  Cyril's  arrogant  and  furious  temper 
was  also  displaved  in  the  part  which  he  took  in  tlit 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  debates  of  his  time ; 
and  particularly  in  his  contest  with  Ncstorius,  bishop 
of  Constantinople.    That  bishop  having  mainlaineM, 
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in  some  of  hu  ditcounes,  that  the  Virffin  Mary 
ought  not  to  be  called  the  mother  of  God,  but  the 
mother  of  our  Lord,  or  of  Christ,  since  the  Deity 
can  uekher  be  born  nor  die,  a  controversial  corres- 
pondence  took  place  between  the  two  bishops,  bv 
-which  their  spirits  were  exasperated  against  eacp 
other»  until  they  began  an  open  war  of  excommuni- 
cations and  anathemas,  which  set  the  whole  Christian 
world  on  £re.     With  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  controversy,  the  emperor,  Theodosius,  called  a 
council  at  Ephesus,  in  the  year  431,  in  which  were 
displayed  the  most  indecent  partiality,   and  the 
grossest  mockery  of  justice.    Cyril  himself  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside  in  it ;  and^  before  a  considerable 
number  of  the  eastern  bishops  had  arrived,  obtained 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  without  his  having 
been  heard  in  his  own  defence.    The  consequence 
was,    his  deposition  from  the  episcopal  dignity,  and 
banishment  to  the  solitary  Egyptian  deserts.     But 
when  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  the  other  eastern 
bishops,  for  whom  Cyril  had  refused  to  wait,  met  at 
Ephesus,  Ihey  pronounced  as  severe  a  sentence 
against  Cyril  as  he  had  thundered  against  Nesto- 
rius ;  and,  after  deposing  him,  and  Memnon,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  his  creature,  ordered  them  to  prison. 
In  a  subsequent  meeting  of  this  council,  however, 
the  V  were  liberated,  and  absolved  from  the  sentence 
of  deposition.    From  this  time  a  new  dissension  pre- 
yailed  between  Cyril  and  the  eastern  bishops,  which 
lasted  during  the  life  of  the  former ;  who  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  doctrine  of  his  rival,  whom 
he  had  so  unjustly  condemned,  most  rapidly  spread- 
ing in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  thioughout  Assyria  and  Persia.     Cyril  died  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  year  444.  Of  his  numerous  works, 
which  have  been  often  printed,  either  entire,  or  in 
detached  treatises,  the  best  collection  is  that  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1638,  in  seven 
volumes  folio,  nnderthe  inspection  of  John  Aubert, 
canon  of  Laon. 
CYRIL  LUCAR.    See  Lucar. 
'       CYRILLO,  or  CIRILLO  (Dominico),  a  cele- 
brated physician,  was  bom  in  Grumo,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  about  the  year  1730.     He  was 
scarcely  twenty-five  years  of  age,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  llotany  in  the  university  of  Na- 
ples, and  it  was  on  that  occasion  he  published  his 
first  work,  "  Introductio  ad  Botanicam."    The  next 
year,  Cyrillo  being  introduced,  in  his  capacity  of 
physician,  to  Lady  Walpole,  when  travelling  through 
Italy,  he  attended  her  in  her  return  to  London, 
where  he  assisted  at  Dr.  Hunter's  lectures,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society. 
On  his  return  to  Naples,  ne  occupied  the  first  me- 
dical chair  in  the  university ;  and  from  that  time  he 
communicated  many  useful  discoveries  to  the  Nea- 
politan Academy,  to  the  inttitnte  of  Bologna,  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and,  most  of  all,  to  the  Gazetta 
Civica  of  Naples.    His  meUphysical  work,  "  Medi- 
tasioni  Filosofiche,"  is  little  known  oat  of  Italy. 
In  the  year  1783  he  published  his  great  work, 
**  Plants  Rariores  Regni  Neapolitan!,"  or  the  do- 
scription  of  many  rare  species  of  Plants  never  no- 
ticed before,  amoog  which  is  the  convolvtdtu  •ido- 
nt/enw,  so  much  spoken  of  b^  the  continental  re- 
viewers.   During  the  short  reign  of  the  Partheno- 
pean  republic,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature ; 
and  when  Naples  was  reconquered  by  the  ferocious 
bands  of  Cardinal  Ruffo,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
as  guilty  of  high-treason.    Lord  Nelson,  and  Sir 


William  Hamilton,  then  in  Naples,  who  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  orored  their  interces- 
sion to  procure  kim  pardon  from  his  Sicilian  majesty. 
Cyrillo  thanked  them  for  their  generons  ofier,  and  de- 
clued,  that  he  vmu  too  good  a  patriot  to  aecoptofany 
qracofnma  tyrant.  Accordingly,  he  was  executed 
m  the  month  of  July,  1799,  about  seventy  years 
of  age. 

CYRUS,  king  of  Persia,  a  great  conqueror,  of 
ancient  fame,  but  whose  true  history  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  born  about  B.C.  599.  There 
are  only  two  Greek  writers  who  can  be  called  ori- 

S'nal  authorities  concerning  his  life  and  actions, 
erodotus  and  Xenophon,  and  these  differ  so  widely 
that  they  cannot  be  reconciled.  Following  Hero- 
dotus, whose  account  has  been  generally  preferred, 
we  mav  admit  that  Astyages,  king  of  the  Modes,  in- 
duced by  political  or  superstitious  fears,  married 
his  daughter,  Mandane,  to  a  Persian  named  Cam* 
bjses,  of  ancient  family,  but  in  a  humble  condi- 
tion ;  that  on  the  birth  of  a  male  child,  further  ap- 
prehensions, excited  perhaps  by  the  intM|)retaUon  of 
a  dream,  induced  him  to  order  the  infant  to  be  ex- 
posed ;  that  its  life  was  preserved  by  a  shepherd,  and 
that  his  existence  at  length  became  known  to  his 
grandfather ;  that  he  then  sent  him  to  be  educated 
among  his  relations  in  Persia,  where  he  grew  up  in 
manly  exercises,  and  formed  a  bold  and  martial 
character.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  in- 
trusted with  a  military  command,  and  that  he  ob- 
tained successes  over  the  king  of  Armenia,  and 
other  neighbouring  potentates.  Discontents  in  the 
mean  time  rising  in  Media  against  the  tyrannical 
government  of  Astyages,  principally  fomented  by  a 
noble,  named  Hai^agus,  a  seeret  corresnondenca 
was  entered  into  with  Cyrus,  who  was  exhorted  as 
well  to  free  his  countrymen,  the  Persians,  fh>m 
their  dependence  on  the  Medes,  as  to  make  use  of 
the  opportunity  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  unnatn- 
lal  grandfather.  Cyrus,  bv  means  of  his  miliury 
reputation,  easily  raised  a  determined  band  of  Per- 
sians, greedy  of  spoil,  whom  he  led  into  Media.  In 
an  engacement  with  the  troops  of  Astyages,  several 
of  the  Median  generals  went  over  to  Cyrus,  who 
gained  a  great  victory.  In  a  second  battle,  Asty- 
ages, who  was  himself  present,  was  made  prisoner. 
Cyras  detained  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
captive  in  his  palace,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
his  stead.  In  all  this  narration  of  the  revolt  of 
Cyrus,  and  his  deposition  of  his  grandfather,  there 
is  certainly  nothing  improbable,  or  foreign  Arom 
eastern  manners.  Gyrus  appears  afterwards  to  have 
pursued  that  course  of  ambitions  conquest  to  which 
his  power  and  success  invited  him.  He  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Crcssus,  kins  of  Lydia,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  capture  and  dethronement  of  that  mo- 
narch, and  the  subjugation  of  his  dominions.  He 
then  completed  the  reduction  of  all  Lesser  Asii^ 
and  Syria;  and  next,  turning  his  arms  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  he  invested  Babylon,  which  he 
tool^  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  that  kingdom,  B.C.  538.  Soon  after  this 
event,  he  performed  an  action  which  has  greatly 
contributea  to  the  celebrity  of  his  name.  He  issued 
an  edict,  permitting  such  of  the  Jews  as  were  re- 
maining from  the  &bvlonish  captivity,  to  return  to 
Jerusalem,  and  rebuild  their  temple.  But  that  tha 
words  of  the  edict  were  such  as  are  recorded  in 
Esdras  ii.  in  which  he  says,  "The  Lord  of  Isras]. 
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the  moit  high  Lord,  has  made  me  king  of  tbe^ 
whole  world,"  may  well  be  Questioned,  since  there 
if  no  reason  to  donbt  of  his  oeing  an '  idolater,  like 
his  coontrymen.  Of  the  death  of  this  great  con- 
queror we  have  varioas  contradictory  accounts.  He- 
rodotus says,  that  Cyrus  having  invaded  the  Massa- 
getes,  a  Scythian  people,  dwelling  beyond  the 
Araxes,  at  first  obtained  great  success  against  them ; 
but  that  their  queen,  Tomyris,  assembling  fresh 
troops,  gave  him  battle,  in  whieh,  after  a  most 
bloody  conflict,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Persian 
army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  himself  slain.  He  adds, 
that  the  queen  caused  his  head  to  be  thrown  into  a 
Tessel  of  human  blood,  pronouncing  overiit  there* 
proachAil  words,  **  Satiate  thyself  with  the  blood  for 
which  thou  hast  so  ardently  thirsted."  Diodorus 
relates  his  defeat  b^  the  'same  Tomyris,  but  says 
that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards  crucified. 
Others  agree  in  his  meeting  with  a  violent  death  ; 
but  Xenophon  alone  represents  him  as  dying  in  his 
bed,  nrobably  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  phi- 
losophical discourse  upon  death  in  his  name.  The 
date  of  his  decease  is  placed  529,  B.C. 

CYRUS  the  younger,  second  son  of  Darius  No- 
thus,  king  of  Persia,  by  Parysatis,  was  born  about 
B.  C.  423.  His  father  sent  him,  at  the  a^e  of  six- 
teen, to  govern  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  for 
which  earlT  trust  he  was  indebted  to  his  mother, 
who  wishea  to  put  him  into  a  condition  to  contend 
for  the  succession  at  his  fSsther*s  decease.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  assumed  all  the  haufhtiness  of  roval 
Dirth ;  for  he  put  to  death  two  noble  Persians,  his 
cousins,  only  because  they  approached  him  without 
wrapping  their  hands  in  their  sleeves,  the  mark  of 
respect  paid  to  royalty.  Incensed  at  this  action, 
his  father  called  him  to  court,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
cultv  that  his  mother  procured  a  reconciliation.  At 
his  death,  Darius  bequeathed  to  his  younger  son  the 
government  of  the  provinces  before  under  his  com- 
mand. He  was  soon  found  to  have  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  elder  brother,  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  who  condemned  him  to  death ; 
but  on  his  mother's  intercession,  was  contented 
with  banishing  him  to  his  provinces.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  resumed  his  ambitious  and  guilty 
projects,  and  he  secretly  employed  Clearchus,  a  La- 
cedemonian general,  to  engaffe  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries  in  his  service.  A  quarrel  with  Tissa- 
phernes,  a  neighbouring  satrap,  enabled  him  to 
conceal  his  design,  and  he  pretended  that  his  levies 
of  troops  were  meant  only  .to  act  against  that  go- 
vernor. Having  at  length  collected  a  force  of 
13^000  Greeks,  and  100,OU0  soldiers  of  other  na- 
tions, with  a  considerable  fleet,  he  proceeded  east- 
wards, and  he  had  arrived  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  before 
his  army  knew  whither  he  was  marching  them.  The 
Greeks  then  suspected  his  real  intentions,  and  re- 
fused to  advance  further.  Through  the  mfluence 
of  Clearchus,  and  magnificent  promises,  toey  were 
at  lut  persuaded  to  proceed  against  the  Great  King, 


and  all  the  force  of  the  Persian  empire^  aow  i 
ed,  and  prepared  for  resistance.  Cvms  in^ntialijl 
himself  with  his  troops  on  the  mardi,  br  extimorik 
nary  kindness  and  affsbility ;  indeed  he  si  i  las  to 
have  been  particularly  atUched  to  the  Graek  i^ 
tion,  from  which  he  had  chosen  his  favoarit«  camm- 
bine,  the  charming  Aspasia.  On  the  plaina  of  C«. 
naxa,  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  he  came  in,  stght 
bf  Arfaxerxes  at  the  bead  of  a  host,  which  is  num- 
bered at  000,000  men.  Cyrus  disdained  the  mMtm 
of  Clearchus,  to  remain  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks. 
but  posted  himself  in  the  van.  The  Greeks  tmmtf 
overthrew  all  that  opposed  them,  and  their  sQccess 
appeared  so  decisive,  that  he  was  saluted  king  by 
those  around  him.  But  perceiving  the  horscNgnei^ 
of  Artaxerxes  wheeling  about  to  attack  htm,  he 
made  a  furious  c|iarge  upon  them  with  600  chosea 
cavalry,  and  with  his  own  hand  killed  their  captain. 
His  brother's  person  was  now  exposed  to  view; 
and  Cyrus  exclaiming,  "  I  see  him,"  rushed  an  ts 
the  encounter  with  all  the  furv  of  fraternal  hatred 
and  rivalry..  He  unhorsed  the  king,  twice  wounded 
him,  and  was  about  to  repeat  the  stroke,  when  he 
fell  under  a  shower  of  darts.  The  king  himself 
boasted  of  giving  him  his  death-wound,  though  a 
Carian  soldier,  and  a  Persian  nobleman,  also 
claimed  that  honour.  The  friends  of  Cynu  refnsed 
to  survive  him,  and  were  slain  by  his  side.  Ths 
battle  is  supposed  to  have  been  fought  B.C.  400. 

CYTHERIS,  a  certain  courtesan,  much  respedsl 
by  the  poet  Gallus,  as  well  as  by  Antony. 

CYZICUS  (in  classical  history),  a  son  of  GSacH 
and  Stilba,  who  reigned  in  Cyricus.  He  fao^itahir 
received  the  Argonauts,  in  their  expedition  agaiott 
Colchis.  After  their  departure  from  the  coast  of 
Cyzicus,  they  were  driven  back  in  the  night,  b^  a 
storm,  upon  the  coast ;  and  the  inhabitants  seeiag 
such  an  unexpected  number  of  men,  fuiioQsly  at- 
tacked them,  supposing  them  to  be  the  Pelasgi, 
their  ancient  enemies.  In  this  noctunl  engage- 
ment, many  were  killed  on  both  lades^  and  Cyzicas 
perished  by  the  hands  of  Jason  himsdi^  who  ho- 
noured him  with  a  splendid  ftineiB]^  ud  rvsed  a 
stately  monument  over  his  grave. 

CZARTORI8KY  (Adam  Casiiub,  pnnce)  was 
born  in  Lithuania  in  1731 ;  died  at  Warsaw  a 
1623.  He  partook  in  all  the  various  attempo  ef 
the  Polish  nobility  to  recover  the  independence  el 
their  country ;  and  engaged  in  several  foreign  mis- 
sions for  that  purpose.  When^  after  the  coigRSi 
of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  recog- 
nised as  sovereign  of  Poland,  bestowed  on  the  na- 
tion a  constitution  disiinct  from  that  of  Rassia, 
Prince  Czartorisky  was  chosen  a  member  of  tSv  * 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  plan  of  the  new 
government. 

CZWITTIN(?EB  (David),  ■.leaned  Hongt. 
rian,  bom  at  Chemnitz,  about  the  close  of  the  se- 
venteenth centnry,  was  the  author  of  a  **  History  of 
Hungarian  Literatnie,"  in  Latin,  Altod^  1711,4bB. 
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